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J A C 

J THIS letter has been added to the lin- 
# glish Alphabet m modern days , the 
letter 1 being written formerly in woid* 
where J is now used It seems to hu\«* 
had the sound of y, in mauy woids, as it 
still has m the German The English 
sound of this letter may be expressed by 
dxh, or cdxh, a conqiound Round coinciding 
exactly with that of y, m genius , the From h 
with the articulation d m eroding it. It 
is the tenth letter of the English Alphabet 
JAB'BER, t) i. (I) yabberen, or Fr jabot t r. 
Class Cib] 

To talk rapidly or mdistmetly ; to chatter ; 
to prate bo'ijt j 

J A 1VBEK, n Rapid talk with indistinct ut 
teranee of words Swift 

J A IV BE R Ell, »/. One that talks rapidly, 
indistinctly ot unintelligibly. 

J A B f BERING, ppr Prating, talking ra- 
pidly and confusedly 

JAB'BEKMENT, «. Idle prate, f Obs | 

• Milton 

JAB'IRU, n. An aquatic fowl of the crane 
kind 

The Jahiru is the Myctena Americana It 
resembles the stork. C 'uvicr. 

JAC'AMAR, « A kind of fowls arranged 
by Lmnaaia under the geniyi Aleedo , but 
their toes are differently placed, and their 
food consists of insects They are about 
the size of a lark. Numerous species arc 
described. F.nu t/i 

The Jaraniars are arranged m a separate 
genus, Galbula, and along with the wood- 
peckers in the order of climbers Cmun . 

JA'CENT, a. [hJacens,jacco, tube ] Eying 

at length. IVotton 

JA'CINTH, *. [a Afferent orthography of 
Jfyacmf/t "J 

1. A genus of plants. [See Hyacinth ] 

2. A Bpecies of pellucid gems. [See Hya- 
cinth.} Rev xxL 

JACK, n. [xejfcu, in Ethiopic, is the pronoun 
ht, or **<••] 

1. A nickname or diminutive of John, used 

Vpt. II. 
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as a general term of contempt for any 
saucy or paltiy fellow Johnson 

The name of an instrument that supplies 
the place of u bov , an itistuuneiit to pull 
oil' boots. Watts 

ii An engine to turn a spit , as. a kitchen 
ja>L, asmok vjack. 

-1 A young pike Mortimn 

5 A coal of mull [Sp. xaco, aayneta ] J 
• Hay ward 

f> A pitcher of waved 1< then Ihydeu I 

7 A small howl thrown out for a mark to 
the bowlers 

H Part of a musical instrument called a vir- 1 
ginul Iiacon \ 

0 The male of certain annuals, us of tire j 
ass [ Aim oxach, a husband j dtbathnof 

10 A horse oi wooden frame on whuli 

wood or timber is sawed. Amswoi th 

11 In At a-lanyuayi , a flag, ensign oi colors, 

displayed from a stall on the end of a how- 
sprit Ajar but 

12 In > t» k shire, half a pint GrBsr A 

quart er of a pint J^'Mje 

Jack at all trades, a person who can turn 
his hand to any kind of business 
Jail by the hedge, plant of* the genus 
Erysimum, that grows tmdei lirtlgi , 

/•'«/«. q j J'lants 

Jack in a box, a plant o£ the genus 1 Ionian - 
diu. 

2. A large wooden male screw, turning in a 
female one Mai Did 

9 Jack u>t,h a lantern, an ignis fatuus, a me- 
teor that appears in low moist lands. 

Jack oj t/u clod house , a little man that 
stnkes the quarters m a clock. 
JACK/ALENT, «. [Jack ttt lent, a poor 
starved fellow j * 

A simple sheepish fellow. Shah 

JACK'ANAPES, n [jmi and ape J A 
monkey ; an aj»e. 

2. A coxcomb, an impertinent fellow 

A y«tung upstart jackanapes Arbulhnot 

JACK 'ASS, n. The male of the ass 
JACK'-BLOCK, n A block attached to the 
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top gallant tie of a ship, to swa\ up or to 
strike the a ard. Mar. Dirt 

JAGK'BOOTS, n [See No 6 supra | 
Roots that serve us annor for the legs 

j Spectator 

JAC'k'DAVl, « [jaik and daw | A fowl of 
the genus Corvus, thievish and mischievous 
to the funnel Kmyi 

J AGK'FEAG, n A flag hoisted at the sprit 
sail top -must- head. Dm y< 

J AC K'Pli DOING, n | )ark uml pnddmq j 
A uit try-audit w , a balloon , a/anv 

Gay 

JACK'SMITH, n A smith who makes jacks 
for the chimney 

JAt K/AE, n | Sj> eliaml , Tuik ehnat | 
An animal of the genus ( an is, icscinbinq. 
a dog and a fox, u native of Asia anil 
Atm a. 1 1 pi eys on poultry and other biiiuII 
animals It is Uu Cams aui i u\ of Emn.eiiS 
Jhuiyt Cyt 

JACK'ET, n [Sp , ray net a , u shoit loo*'* 
ttiat, jam, a short jut kel , jaymtillu, a 
jai ket , Fr jay net tr Basque, jaun/u j A 
short close gainunt worn by males, <> 
tending downwards to the hips, a shott 
c out 

JACK'KTED, a Wealing a ja< ket 
JAC'OHIN, it [Su named ftoto the jilace of 
meeting, wind was the monastery of the 
monks called Jacohim s J 
The Jacobins, m Pram e, daring the late re- 
volution, \v«*ri a socictt of violent re volu 
tiouists, who held a*c ret meetings in 
which measiiri s w< ri* concerted to dint* 
the proceedings ol the National Assem- 
bly Heine a Jacobin is the member of a 
< luh* or other person, who opposes g'»- 
vermncnl in a secret und unlawful iiinum i 
oi hv vioh nt means , a turbulent dema 
gogue 

JAG'OUINE, n. A monk of the ordu of 
Domimcans. 

2. A pigeon with a high tuft A>nsu or Ik 
JAGOBIN'M’, \ a. Resembling Hie J a 
J AGOBIN'ICAL, / cobms of France tur 
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talent; discontented with government ; 
holding democratic principles. 

J AfJ'OBINISM, n. Jacobinic principles ; un- 
reasonable or violent opposition to legiti- 
mate government; an attempt to overthrow 
or change government by secret cabals or 
irregular means ; popular turbulence. 

JAC'OBINTZE, v. t. To taint with Jaco- 
binism. Burke . 

JAC'OBITE, ». [from Jacobus, James.] A 
partisan or adherent of James II. kuig of j 
Enel and, after he abdicated the throne, 
and of his descendants ; of course, an op- 
poser of the revolution in 1088, in favor 
of William and Mary. Bolinghroke. 

2. One of a sect of Christians in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, who hold that Jesus Christ 
bad but one nature. Eucyc. Cyc. 

JAC'OBITE, a. Pertaining to the partisans 
of James II. 

JAC'OBITISM, n. The principles of the 
partisans of James II. M abort. 

JACOB’S-LADDER, n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Polemoni uni. Fam. of Plants. 

JACOB’S-ST'AFF, n. A pilgrim’s staff. 

2. A staff concealing a dagger. 

3. A cross staff, a kind of astrolabe. 

Johnson. 

JAC'OBUS, n. j - Jacobus , James ] A gold 
com, value twenty-five shillings sterling, 
■truck in the reign of James I. 

L’ Estrange. 

JACONET', n. A kind of coarse muslin. 

JACTANCY, n. [L.jactarftia.} A boasting. 

[Not used. ] 

JACTITATION, n. [L. jactito, jaclo. It 
ought rather to be jactation, L jactatio ] 

I A tossing of the body ; restlessness. 

Harvey. 

2. A term in tile canon law for a false pre- 
tension to marriage ; vain boasting 

Johnson. 

JACTILATL, v. t. [L .jaculor.} To dart. 

JACULATION, n. The action of. darting, 
throwing or lanching, as missive weapons. 

Milton , 

JAC'ULATOR, n. Tlio shooting fish, .u 
species of Chtetodon. 

JAC'ULATORY, a. Darting or throwing 
out suddenly, or suddenly thrown out : 
Uttered iu short sentences. [See Ejacu- 
latory.] 

JADE, n. [of unknown origin. Qu. Sp. j ad- 
ear, to pant ] 

1. A mean or poor hone ; a tired hone; a 
worthless nag. 

Tired as ajadr in orerloaden cart. Sidney 

2. A mean woman ; a word of contempt, 
noting sometimes age, but generally vice. 

Johnson. 

She shines the first of battered Jades. Smft. 

3. A young woman ; in irony or slight con- 
tempt. Addison. 

JADE, n. A mineral called also nephrite or 
nephritic stone, remarkable for its hard- 
ness and tenacity, of a color morj or less 
green, and of a resinous or oily aspect 
when polished. It i« fusible into a glass 
or enamel. Cleaveland divides jade into 
three subspecies, nephrite , saussurUe, and 
axestone. It is found in detached m» 
or inhering in rocks. 

Werner. Jameson. Cleaveland. 

JADE, v. t. To tire; to fatigue, to weary 
with hard service; as, to jade a hone. 


JAM 

2. To weary with attention «r study ; to 
tire. 

The mind onoe jaded by an attempt above 
its power, Is very hardly brought to exert its 
force again. Locke. 

3. To harass ; to crush. Shak. 

4. To tire or wear out in mean offices ; as, a 

jaded groom. Shak. 

6. To ride ; to rule with tyranny. 

I do not now fool myself, to let imagination 
jade me. Shak. 

JADE, r. ». To become weary ; to lose spirit; 
to sink. 

They are promising ln«tbe beginning, but 
they foil and jade and tire in the prosecution. 

South. 

JA'DED, pp. Tired ; wearied ; fatigued ; 
harassed. 

JADF. ItY, n. The tricks of a jade. Beaum. 
J A 'DING, ppr. Tiring, wearying; harass- 
ing. 

JA'DISH, a. Vitious; bad, like a jade. 

2. Unchaste. 1/Estrange. 

JAG, ». [Sp. %aga, a load, packed on the 
back part of a carriage. Qu.] A small 
load. New-Englund 

JAGG, v. t. [perhaps G. xacken, a tooth, a 
•prong, to indent ; Sw. tagg, a sharp point.] 
To notch , to cut into notches or teeth like 
’ those of a saw. 

JAGG, l n. A tooth of a saw; a denticula- 
JAG, J tion. Iu botany, a cleft or divi- 
sion. Marlyn. 

JAG'GED, pp. Notched; uneven. 

2. a. Having notches or teeth , cleft ; di- 
vided, laciniatc; as, jagged leave*. 
JAG'GEDNESS, n The* state of being den- 
ticulated ; unevenness. Peach am. 

JAG'GING , ppr. Notching; cutting into 
teeth ; dn iuing * 

JAG'GY, a. Set with teeth; denticulated, 
uneven. Addison. 

JAGUAR', n. The American tiger, or once 
ot Brasil, belonging to the genus Fells. 

Cyc. 

JAII, *. Jehovah. 

JAIL, n. [Fr. geole ; Arm. geol or jol ; Sp. 
c jaula, a cage, a cell Sometimes written 
very improperly gaol, and us improperly 
pronounced gole J 

A prison , a building or place for the con- 
finement of persons arrested for debt oi 
for crime, and held in the custody of the 
• sheriff. 

JA'ILBIKD, n. A prisoner, one who has 
been confined in prison. 

JA'ILKR, «. The keeper of a prison. 
JA'ILFKVER, ».• A contagious and fatal 
fever generated in jails and other places 
crowded with people. , 

JAKES, n [Qu. L. jado, to throw.] 4 
house of office or back-house ; a privy. 

Swift, 

JAL'AP, n. [Port, jalapa; Fr. jalap; Sp. 
aalapa ; so called from Xalapa, a province 
in Mexico^ whence it is imported.] 

The root of a plant, a species of Convolvulus, 
It is brought in thin transverse slices, and 
also whole, of an oval shape, hard, solid and 
heavy. It has little or no taste or smell, 
tat is much used in powder as a ( cathartic. 

Cyc. 

JAM, s. A conserve of fruits boiled with 
sugar and water. 
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% Akjndtffrodtftwohfid** 

JAM, «. tf IBxm.Jm, 4 ymijm*, * 

press.] 

1. To press; to crowd; to wedge in. 

2. In England, to tread hard or make 9m 
by treadibg, as lend by cattle. Grose, 

JAM, \n. Among the lead miners of Men- 
JAMB, J dip, a thick bed of stone whfel 
hinders them when pursuing the veins « 
ore. , Clfc. 

JAMB, n. jam. [Fr. jarnbe, a leg ; jambs* 
deforce , a corbel or pier , It. gamba, a leg; 
gumbo, a stem or stalk.] 

In architecture, a supporter ; the side-pecs 
or post of a door ; the side-piece of a fire- 
place. 

JAMBEE', n. A name formerly given to a 
fashionable cane. Toiler 

JAM'BEUX, «. [supra.] Armor for the 
legs. [Obs.} Dryden. 

JANE, n. A coin of Genoa. Spenser. 

2 A kind of fustian. 

JAN 'OLE, v. ». [G. uanken.} To quarrel 
in words; to altercate; to bioker; to 
wrangle. Shak. 

JAN '.GEE, v. t. To cause to sound untuna- 
* bly pr discordantly. 

— E’er monkish rhyme* 

Had jangVd theft fantastic chimes. **rfor. 
JAN'GLF.I^ n. A wrangling, noisy fellow. 
JAN'GLING, ppr. Wrangling; quarreling , 
sounding discordantly. 

J AN 'GL1N G, n. A noisy dispute ; a wrang- 
ling. 

JANITOR, n. [L.] A door-keeper ; a por- 
ter. Warton. 

JANIZA'RIAN, n. Pertaining to the Jani- 
zaries, or their government. Burke. 
JAN'IZARY, iu [Turkish, yeniskeri ; yeni 
and askart, new troops. Eton.'} 

A Boldier of the Turkish foot guards. The 
Janizaries were a body of infantty, and re- 

{ luted the Grand Seignor’s guards. They 
lecame turbulent, ana rising in arms against 
the Sultan, were attacked, defeated and 
destroyed in Constantinople, in Juno 1826. 
JAN'NOCK, ». Oat-bread. [Local} 
JAN'SENISM, «. The doctrine of Jansen, 
in regard to free will and grace. 

JAN 'SEN 1ST, n. A follower of Jansen, 
bisnop of Ypres, in Flanders. 

J'ANT, v. *. [In Fr . jante is the felly of a 
wheel, and the original root signified pro- 
bably to extend or to run, to ramble.] 

To ramble here and there ; to make an ex- 
cursion. Shak. 

J'ANT, n. An excursion; a ramble; ashort 
journey. * Milton. 

J'ANTILY, tadv. [from janty.} Briskly ; 
airily; gayly, 

J‘ ANTINESS, ft. Airiness; flutter; brisk- 
ness. 

J’ANTY, a. Airy; showy; fluttering; fini- 
cal. Hobbes. 

JANUARY, n. (Jr, pionbhar or yiotwar; 
Russ, genvar; Fr. Janvier ; It, gtnnaio ; 
Sp. enero ; Tort, jeyieiro ; L.januarius. It 
is evident from the Irish and Russian 
words, that the first syllable of January, is 
from the root of L. geno, to beget, Eng. to 
begin, Sax. ajinnan. For is said to signify 
a revolution. January then signifies the 
beginning, or first month. Janus is probably 
from the same root] 
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JAR 

The iart ttondi of the ye«r, wdtaf to 
the present eousMtstioti. At tfcefiwnder 
tioa of lUn»«rM*«* *•» *> n * i < l **' ed 
first month. January and Februarywwe 
femtmi by Nun* WmfUroa* Emcye. 
JAPAN', it. pVom the country in Asia, ao 
eaBetL] 

Tiff* name is given to work varnished and 
fenced in fee manner practiced by die 
natives of Japan. Encyc. Cyc. 

JA PAN-EARTH, n. Catechu, a combina- 
tion of gummy and resinous matter, ob- 
tained from the juice of a specie* of palm 
tree. Nicholson. 

Japan-earth or catechu, is obtained by de- 
coction and evaporation from a species of! 
Mimosa. It consists chiefly of tannin! 
combined with a peculiar species of ex- 
tractive. Thomson. 

JAPAN', v. U To varnish in the manner oi 
the Japanese. 

2. To black and gloss, as in blacking shoes 
or boots. Gay. 

JAPANE'SE, o. Pertaining to Japan or its 
inhabitants. 

JAPANE'SE, *. A native of Japan ; or thqj 

language of the inhabitants. 

JAPAN 'NED, pp. Varnished in a particular* 
manner. . 

JAPAN'NER, n. One who varnishes in the 
manner of the Japanese, or one skilled in 
the art. 

2. A shoe-blacker. Pope. 

JAPAN'NING,ppr. Varnishing in the man- 
ner of the Japanese; giving a glossy 
black surface. 

JAPAN'NING, n. The art of varnishing 
and drawing figures on wood or uther 
material, in the manner practiced by the 
Japanese. Encyc. 

JAPE, t. u [Ice. geipa.] To jest. [06s.] 

Chaucer . 

JAPE, v. t. [Sax. jeap, deccitftd.] To cheat. 

[ 06*.] Chaucer. 

JAPE, n. A jest ; a trick. [06s.] Chaucer. 
JA'PER, «. A jester. [06s.] 

JAPHETIC, a. Pertaining to Japhcth, the 
eldest son of Noah ; as, the Japhetic na- 
tions, which people the North of Asia and 
all Europe ; Japhetic languages. 

JAPTJ, n. A bird of Brasil that suspends its 
nest , 

PAR, v. i. To strike together with a short 
rattle or tremulous sound ; to strike un- 
tunably or harshly; to strike discordantly 
as, a jarring sound. 

A string may jar in the best master’s hand. 

Rot common. 

2. To clash ; to interfere ; to afct in opposi- 
tion ; to be inconsistent. . 

For orders tad degrees 
Jar not with liberty, but well consist Milton. 
9. To quarrel ; to dispute ; to clash in words. 

Dryden. 

4. To vibrate regularly; to repeat the same 
sound. Shah. 

PAR, v, t. To shake ; to cause to tremble ; to 
cause a short tremulous motion in a thing. 
PAR, a. A rattling vibration of sound; a 
duke ; as, a trembling jar. Holder. 

2. A harsh sound ; discord. 

3. Clash of interest or opinion! ; collision ; 
discord; debate. 

And yet his peace Is hut ooodwuljar. • 


4. The state of a door half open, or ready 
to move and strike the post. Swtft. 

6* Repetition of the m£m made by the oen- 
duhim of a dock. shot. 

J'AR, n. [Sp. jarra, jarro ; Port id. ; It 


vessel with a large belly and broad 
mouth, made of earth or glass; as, ajorofl 
honey. Dryden. 

We say, an electrical battery of nine Jars. 
2. A certain measure ; as, a Jar of oil. 
JARARACA, n. A epecies of serpent in 
America, seldom exceeding 18 inches in 
length, having prominent veins on its head, 
and of a dusky brownish color, variegated 
with red and black spots. It is very poi- 
sonous. Cyc 

J’ARBLE, \ v. t. To bemire. [iVof in use.] 
... JAV'EL, ) Spenser. 

►f] JARDES, n. [Fr.] Callous tumoss on the 
legs of a horse, below the bend of the ham 
on the outside. Ear. Diet. 

J'ARGLE, v. L To emit a harsh or shrill 
sound. [jVof m use.] Bp. Hall. 

J'ARGON, n. [Ft. jargon; It. gergo, ger- 
gone ; Sp. xerga, jargon, and coarse frieze, 
serge.] 

1. Contused, unintelligible talk or language; 
gabble; gibberish; cant 

All jargon of the schools. Prtor.' 

2. A mineral, usually of a gray or greenish 

white color, m small irregular grains, or 
crystalizcd in quadrangular pnsms sur- 
mounted with pyramids, or in octahedrons 
consisting of double quadrangular prisms. 
[See Zircon.] Kirwan. 

JARGONELLE, n.jargonel'. A species of j 
pear. 

JARGON'IC, a Pertaining to the mineral 
jargon. • 

J'ARRED, pp. [from jar.] Shaken. 
J'ARRING, ppr. Shaking ; making a harsh 
sound, discordant. 

J A R1UNG, «. A shaking; discord ; dis- 
pute ; collision. Burnet. 

JAS'HAWK, n. A young hawk. Ainsworth 
JAS'MIN, \ «. [Fr. jasmin; Su.jaxmm; 
JAS'MINE, j It. gelsommo. The Ar. 

It is sometimes written in English 

jessamine.] 

A plant of the genus Jasminum, bearing 
beautiful flowers. There arc several spe- 
cies. The common white jasmin is a climb- 
ing shrub, rising bn supports 15.br 20 feet 
high. Tho name is also given to several 
plants of different genera ; as, the Arabian 
Jasmin, of the genus <Nyctanthes ; the 
bastard Jasmin, of the genuB Oestrum, 
and also of the genus Lycium ; the Per- 
sian Jamm, of the genus Synnga; the 
'red Jasmin, of the genus Plumeria ; the 
scarlet and yellow Jasmin, of the genus 
Bignonia, &c. Encyc. 

JASTAOHATE, «. A name anciently given 
to some varieties of agate jasper. Cue. 
J'ASPER, n. [Fr .jaepe; L. taspis ; Gr. 

S 

uwvtfi ltdiaspro; Ar . 1 u aAi : Heb.nrir.] 

A mineral of the siliceous kind, and of se- 
veral varieties. It is less hard than flint or 
even than common quartz, but gives fire 
with steel It is entirely opake, or some- 


times feebly translucent at the edges, and 
it presents almost every variety of color. 
Its varieties are oommon jasper, striped 
jasper, Egyptian jasper, &c. It admits of 
» an elegant polish, and is used for vases, 
seals, snuff-boxes, &c. 

Cleaeeland. Kirwan. 
Jasper is a subspecies of rhomboids! quartz, 
of five kinds, Egyptian, striped, porcelain, 
common, and agate jasper. Jameson. 
J ASPERATED, a. Mixed with jasper ; 
containing particles of jasper; ah,jasperaied 
#gate. . Fourcroy. 

JASPIDE'AN, 4* lake jasper ; conwiBting 
of jasper, or partaking of jasper. A irwan. 
J'ASPONYX, a. The purest horn-colored 
onyx, with beautiful green zones, composed 
of genuine matter of the finest jaspers. 

Encyc. 

JAUNCE, v. i. [ Tr.jancer .] To bustle, to 
jaunt. [06*.] Shuk 

JAUNDICE, n. j'andis. [Fr. jaunisse, from 
laune , yellow j 

A disease which is characterized by a suffu- 
sion of bile over the coats of tlio eye and 
the whole surface of the body, by which 
they are tftiged with a yellow color. Ilcnce 
its name. 

JAUNDICED, a. j* audited. Affected with 
the jaundice; suffused with a yellow color, 
as, a jaundiced eye. 

2. Prejudiced; seeing with discolored or- 
gans. 

JAUNT. SeeJANT. 

JAV'EL, t>. t. To bemire * and as a noun, a 
wandering or dirty fellow. [Ohs.] Spenser. 
JAV'ELIN, «. [Fr. javehne ; Jt. gtavellotto , 

> Sp. jabaltna, the female of tin* wild boar, 
and a javelin, from jabali, a wild hoar ] 

A sort of snear about live feet and a hplf 
’ long, the shaft of which was of wood, but 
pointed with steel , used by horse or foot. 
Every Roman soldier carried seven ja- 
velins: t 

JAW, «.* [Fr. joue, the cheek. Jt coincides 
in origin with chaw, chew, Arm joaga, to 
• chew ; javed or qaved, a jaw. In old au- 
thors, jaw is written chaw. It belongs to 
Class Cg. See Chaw and Chew.] 

1. The bones of the mouth in which the 
teeth are fixed. They resemble a borne 
shoe In most animals, the under jaw only 
is movable. 

2. The mouth. 

3. In vulgar language, scolding, wrangling, 
abusive clamor. 

JAW, v. ». To scold; to clamor [Vulgar.] 
JAW, v. t. To abuse by scolding | V utgar. J 
JAW'ED, a. Denoting the appearance of 
the jaws. Skelton 

JAWTALL, n. [jaw and fall.] Depression 
of the jaw ; figuratively, depression of spi- 
rits. M. Griffith. 

JAW'FALLEN, a. Depressed iu spirits ; 
dejected. 

JAWN, v. t. To yawn. [Not in use. See 
Yawn!] 

JAW'Y, a. Relating to the jaws. G avion 
JAY, «. [Fr. c/eai ; Sp. gayo.] A bird, the 
Corvus glandariua. Encyc. 

JAYET. See JET. 

JA'ZEL, n. A gem of an azure blue color. 


[Qu. Sp. axul, corrupted.] 

JEALOUS, a. jePus. [ Fr./aloux ; It geloto. 
Hie Spanish use teloeo from %elo, seal , 
• A2 
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but tho Italian word seems to be of distinct 
origin from teal, and to belong to Class 
01 ?) 

1. Suspicious; apprehensive of rivalship ; 
uneasy through tear that another has with-i 
drawn or may withdraw from one the affec- 
tions of a person he lores, or enjoy some 
good which he desires to obtain ; followed 
by of, and applied both to the object of 
love and to the rival. We say, a young 
man is jealoue of the woman ho loves, or 
jealout his rival. A man u jealous of 
his wife, and the wife of her husband. 

2. Suspicious that we do not enjoy the affec- 
tion or respect of others, or that another 
is more loved and respected than onrselves. 

3. Emulous ; frill of competition. Dryden. 

4. Solicitous to defend tne honor of, oon- 
cemed for the character of. 

I have been very jealous for the Lord God 
of hosts. 1 Kings xix. 

5. Suspiciously vigilant , anxiously careftil, 
and concerned for 

I a m jealout over you with a godly jealousy. 

2 Cor. xi. 

C. Suspiciously fearful. 

’Tii doing wrong creates etch doubts at. 
these, 

Renders us jealous and destroys our peace. 

Waller. 

JEALOUSLY, adv. jel'usly With jealousy 
or suspicion; cmulously 1 , with suspicious 
fear, vigilance or caution. 
JEALOUSNF.SS, n. jelhteness. The state 
of being jeoious ; suspicion ; suspicious 
vigilance. King Charles. 

JEALOUSY, n. jeVusy. [Fr. jalousie ; It. 
gelosia.] 1 

J. That passion or peculiar uneasiness 
which arises from the fear that a rival may, 
rob us of the affection of one whom we love, 
or the suspicion that he has already done 
it ; or it is the uneasiness wliich arises from 
the fear that another does or will enjoy 
some advantage "which we desire for our- 
selves. A man's jealousy is excited by tly* 
attentions of a rival to his favorite lady. .A 
woman '* jealousy is roused by her husband’s 
attentions to another woman. The candi- 
date for office manifests a jealousy of others 
who seek the same office. The jealousy of 
a student is awakened by the apprehension 
that his fellow wil 1 bear away the palm of 
praise. In Bhort, jealousy is awakened by 
whatever may exalt others, or give them 
pleasures and advantages which we desire 
for ourselves. Jealousy is nearly allied to 
envy, for jealousy, before u good is lost by 
oureelves, is converted into envy, after it is 
obtained by others. 

Jealousy u the apprehension of superiority. 

Sheti stone 

Whoever had qualities to alarm owe jealousy, 
had excellence to deserve our fondne^. 

Rambler. 

2. Suspicious fear or apprehension. 

Clarendon 

. Suspicious caution or vigilance; an earn- 
est concern or solicitude for the welfare or 
honor of others. Such was Paul's godly 
jealousy for the Corinthians. 

4. Indignation. God’s jealousy signifies his 
concern for his own character ana govern- 
ment, with a holy indignation against those 


who violate his laws, and offend against his JELTJ 
majesty. Ps. lxxix. • _J® 

J EARS, n. In sea-language, an assemblage JELL, 
of tackles by which the lower yards of a geal. 
ship ore hoisted or lowered. Hoisting is 1. Tb 
called moving, and lowering is called sugoi 
striking. This word is sometimes written 2. Soi 
geers or gears. [See Gear.] Mar. Diet. thing 

JE AT, n. A fossil of a fine black color. [See parei 

Jet.] mal 

JEER, v. i. [G. scheren , to rail at, to jeer, soup, 
to shear, to sliavo, D. scheeren, Dan. JEL'E 1 
skierer, Sw. sk&ra, Gr. ku%o, without a is dig 
prefix. These all seem to be of one family, JEN 'II 
Class Gr. . The primary sense is probably YEh 

to rub, or to cut by rubbing; ana we use JEN'N 

rub m a like sense ; a dry rub, is a keen, perly 

cutting, sarcastic remark.] JLN'N 

To >utter severe, sarcastic reflections; to from 

scoff, , to deride , to flout, to make a mock ’ St. Ji 
of ; as, to jeer at one in sport. Herbert. 

JEER, o. t To treat with scoffs or dension JEN'N 
Howell by w, 

JEER, n. Railing language ; scoff; taunt; ries. 
biting jest , flout ; jmc , mockery ; deri- JEN’X'l 
slot) ; ridicule with scorn. * in tb 

Midas exposed to all their jeers, JEOFA 

. Rad lost his art, and kept bin cars. Swift. '* failed 
JEE11KJ), pp. Railed at , derided. An ov 

• JEE'REIt, n. A scoffer, arailer, ascomer, mg a 

a mocker. miiito 

JEE'RING, ppr. Scoffing; mocking, deri- .JEOPA 
ding. • To hi 

JEE'RING, n. Donsion. logs 0 

JEE'RINGLY, adv. Wrth raillery, scorn- Z et 

fully ; contemptuously ; in mockery jeopar 

Derham. places 

JEF'FERSONITE, n. A mineral occurring JEOPA 
m crystalme masses, of a durk olive green to ha: 
color passing into«brown, found imbedded JEQPA 
in Franklinitc and gurnet, in New Jersey. to Job 

Phillips. mode 

JEG'GET, n. A kind of sausage. [Hot m m Ar 
use.] Ainsworth and t: 

JKHO'VAH, n. Tlic Scripture name of the JEOPA 
Supreme Being, Heb mrr. If, as is nui»- dangi 
posed, this name is from the Hebrew sub- JEOPA 
stantive verb, the word denotes the Plk- risk a 
manent BriNo, as the primary Bense of the JEOPA 
substantive verb in all laugunges, is to be this 1 
ftxfd, to stand, to remain or abide. This suppe 
is a name peculiarly appropriate to the or»y™ 

etemul Spmt, the unchangeable God, who poses 

describes liimself thus, 1 am that I am. game 

• Ex lit. nous 

JEIIO'VlST, n. Amofig critics, one who t * iem 

maintains that the vowel-points annexed 
to the word Jehovah m Hebrew, arc the ft 0 ™ 
proper Vowels of the word and express the fahrd 
true pronunciation. The Jehovtsts are op- Exposi 
posed to the A donuts, who hold that the dang< 

points annexed to the word Jehovah, arc TIk 
the vowels of the word Adonai. Encyc. 
JEJU'NE, a. [L.jejunus, empty, dry.} }*orc l 

1. Wanting; empty; vacant. Bacon, 

2. Hungry, not saturated. ’ u 

3. Dry ; bgiren ; wanting interesting mat- , 

ter; as, h jejune narrative. no 

JEJU'NENKSS, n. Poverty; barrenness; It set 
particularly, want of interesting mattor; yerk.' 

a deficiency of matter that can engage the l. To 
attention and gratify the mind; as, the effort 
jejuneneu of style or narrative. [Jejtmity or«ui 

is not used.] 0 


JELXIED, a. [See /riband GeUy} Brought 
to the consistence of jelly. 

JEL'LY, n. [Sp. jalea, from L. gelo, to con- 
geal. See Geliy} 

1. The inspissated juice of fruit, boiled with 

2. Something viscous or glutinous ; some- 
thing of the consistency of jelly ; a trans- 
parent sizy substance, obtained from ani- 
mal substances by decoction ; portable 
soup. 

JEL'LYBAG, n. A bag through which jelly 
is distilled. V 

JEN'ITE, n. A different orthography of 
YENITE, — which see. 

JEN'NET, n. A small Spanish horse, pro- 
perly Genet. 

JEN'NETING, ». [said to be corrupted 
from junetmg, an apple ripe in June, or at 

‘ St. Jean.] A species of early apple. 

Mortimer. 

JEN'N Y, ft. A machine for spinning, moved 
by water or steam and used in manufacto- 
ries. 

JEN’X'LING, n. A fish, the blue chub, found 
in the Danube. 

JEOFAIL, n. jeffait. [Fi.j'aifaMi, I have 

*" failed ] 

An oversight in pleading or other proceed- 
ing at] law , or the acknowledgment of a 
mistake. Blacketone. 

.JEOPARD, v. t. jep'ard. [See Jeopardy.] 
To hazard ; to put in danger ; to expose to 
loss or injury. 

Zebuiou and Naphtali were a people that 
jeoparded tlieir lives to the death in the high 
places of the field. Judges v. 

JEOPARDER, n. jep'arder. One who puts 
to hazard. 

JEOPARDIZE, v. t. jep'ardtze. To expose 
to loss or injury , to jeopard. [This is a 
modem word, used by respectable writers 
in Amonca, but synonymous with jeopard 
and therefore ubcIcss.] 

JEOPARDOUS, a. jepardout. Exposed to 
danger, perilous, hazardous. 

JEOPA RDOUSLY, adv.jep'ardously. With 
risk or danger. 

JEOPARDY, n. jep'ardy. [The origin of 
this word is not settled. Some authors 
suppose it to be Ft. j' at perdu, I have lost, 
or *jeu perdu, a lost game. Tyrwhitt sup- 
poses it to bo jeu partt, an even game, or 
game in which the chances are even. “Si 
nous les voyons a jen parti.” If wc see 
them at an even game. Froissart, vol. i. 
c. 234. But jeopardy may be corrupted 
from the G. gefahr , danger, hazard ; ge- 
fahrden, to hazard, to jeopard. Seo Fare.] 
Exposure t<^ death, loss or injury , hazard ; 
danger; peril. 

They were filled with water and were in 
jeopardy Luke viu. 

J Elt'BO A, n. A quadruped having very short 
fore legs. 

JERK, e. t. [This is probably the Ch. Heb. 
pT, to reach, to spit, that is, to throw out 
with a sudden effort, Sax. hjiaecan, hepca. 
If not, I know iftt its origin or affinities. 
It seems to be a different orthography of 

1. To thrust out ; to thrust with a sudden 
effort; to give a sudden pull, twitch, thrust 
or fiusb ; as, to jerk one tinder the ribs ; to 
jerk one with the elbow. 
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t. To throw with a quick, smart motion ; 
as, to jerk a atone. We apply this word to 
express the mode of throwing to a little 
distance by drawing the arm back of the 
body, and thantin g it forward against the 
aide or hip, which stops the arm suddenly. 
JERK, v. i. To accost eagerly. [JVot in 
«e.] Drydsn. 

JERK, n. A short sudden thrust, push, or 
twitch ; a striking against something with 
a short quick motion ; as, a jerk of the el- 
bow. 

ti i His jade gave him a. jerk. B.Jonson. 

2. A sudden spring. 

Lobtters swim by jerkt. Grew. 

JERK'IN, n. A jacket ; a short coat ; a 
close waistcoat. Shak, South . 

2. A kind of hawk. Ainsworth. 

JER'SEY, it. [from the ieland so called.] . 

1 . Fine yam of wool. Johnson. 

2. The finest of wool separated from the 

rest , combed wool. Bailey. Encyc. 

JERUSALEM ARTICgOKE, «. A plant, 
a species of llelionthus or Sunflower. 

JESS, n. Short straps of lether tied round 

the legs of a hawk, by which she. is lufld 
on the fist. ilanntcr . 

2. A ribm that hangs down from a garland 
or crown in falconry.* Encyc. 

JES'SAMIN, n. A genus of plants and their 
flowers. [See Jasmin.] 

JES'SE,n. A large brass candlestick branch- 
ed into many sconces, hanging down in the 
middle of a church or choir. Cowel. 

JESS'ED, a. Having jeBses on ; a term in 
heraldry. 

JEST, w [Sp. & Port, chute, a witty’saymg, 
a jest or joke , chisloso, gay, facetious , 
allied perhaps lo L. yestio.J 

1. A joke; something ludicrous uttered and 
meant only to ext .te laughter. Religion 
should never be the subject of jest. 

2. The object of laughter or sport; a laugh- 
ing-stock 

Then let me be your I deserve it Shak 
In jest, for mere sport or diversion; not 
m truth and reality , not in earnest 
— And given in earnest whal 1 begged in jest. 

Shak. 

3. A mask. • 

4. A deed ; an*action. [Ofo.J 

JEST, v. i. To divert or make merry by 
word3 or actions ; to joke. 

Jest not with a rude man, lest thy ancestors 


be disgraced. Erehu. 

2. To utter in sport ; to say what is not true, 
merely for diversion. • 

3. To play a part in a mas^. Shak. 

JESTER, n. A person given to jesting, 

sportive talk and merry pranks. 

• — He rambled up and down 
With shallow jesters, Shak. 

2. One given to sarcasm. 

Now, as a jester, I accost you. Sw\ft. 


3. A buffoon ; a merry-andrew, a person 
formerly retained Ijy princes to make sport 
for them. 

JESTING, ppr. Joking; talking for diver- 
tion or merriment 

JESTING, b. A joking; concise wit; wit 
that consists in a trope or verbal figure, in 
a metaphorical sense of words, or in a 


| double sense of the same word, or in simi- 
litude of sound in different words. Encyc. 

JESTINGLY, adv. In a jocose manner; 

not in earnest iferbert. 

JESTING-STOCK, n. A laughing-stock p 
a butt of ridicule. Qooge. 

JESTJIT, n. s as s. One of the society of 
J esus, so called, founded by Ignatius Loy- 
ola ; a society remarkable for their cun- 
ning in propagating their principles. 
JESTJITED, a. Conforming to the principles 
of the Jesuits. White. 

JES'UITESS, n. a A female Jesuit in prin- 
ciple * Bp. Ball. 

JESUITIC, \ a. Pertaining to the Jo- 
JESUIT'ICAL, / suits or their principles 
and arts. 

2. Designing ; cunning ; deceitful ; .preva- 
ricating. # 

JESUITIC ALLY, adv. Craftily. 
JESTJITISM, n. The arts, principles and 
practices of the Jesuits. 

2. Cunning ; deceit ; hypocrisy , prevarica- 
, tion ; deceptive practices to effect a pur- 
pose. 

JESTJITS’-BARK, n. Peruvian bark ; J;he 
bark of the Cinchona, a tree of Peril. 

JET, n. [I) git ; Vv.jayet ; L gayates.'] A 
solid, dry, black, uiffammablc fossil sub- 
stance, harder than asphalt, susceptible of 
a good polish, and glossy in its fracture, 
which is conchoidal or undulating. It is 
found not in strata or continuod masses, 
but in unconnected heaps. It is wrought 
into toys, buttons, mourning jewels, &c. 

Nuhohon. Ency^. 
Jet is regarded as a variety of lignite, or 
coal originating in jvood. 

llauy. Cleaveland. 
JET, n. [Fr. jet, It. getto, a cast , probably 
from L .jactus, whence Fr .jetter, It. get- 
lure, to throw.] 

1. A spout, spouting or shooting of water, 
u jet d'eau. 

2. A yard. Tusser. Drift ; scope. [ Not m> 
use, or local J 

JET, v.t. [See the Noun.] To shoot for- 
ward, to shoot out; to project, to jut; to 
intrude. . Shak. 

2. To strut; to throw or toss the body in 

haughtiness. %'ha/c 

3. To jerk; to jolt; to be shaken. 

Wtiei*an 

[This orthography is rarely*used. See 
Jut ] 

JETTEAU, n.jefto. [Fr. jet d'eau.] A 
throw or spout of water. Addison . 

JETSAM, ) n. [Fr jetter, to throw.] In 
JET'SO,N, > law and commerce, proper- 
JETTISON, ) ly, the throwing of goods 
overboard in order to lighten a ship in a 
tempest for her preservation. The word 
may however be used for the goods thus 
thrown away, or adverbially. 

Jetsam, is where goods are cast into the 
sea, and there sink and remain under water ; 
bottom, is where they continue swimming, 
lig on, is where they are sunk iu the sea, but tied 
to a cork or buoy. j Park. Blackstone, 

JETTEE, n. A projection in a building. 
JETTY, v.i. To jut. 

JETTY, n. A small pier or projection into 


a river for narrowing it and raising the 
water above that place. tyc. 

JETTY, a. Made of jet, or black as jet. 

Prior. Pope. 

JETTYHEAD, n. The projecting part of a 
wharf ; the front of a wharf whose aide 
forma one of the cheek* of a dock. 

Mar. Diet. 

JEW, a. [a contraction of Judas or Judah.] 
A Hebrew or Israelite. 

JEW'EL, n. [It. gtota, joy, mirth, a jewel ; 
grncUa, a jewel; Fr .joyau; Sp.joyo,jojr 
el; G.juwel, D.juweel. It is from the 
root of joy. Low L.jocale. Claw Cg.] 

1 . An ornament worn by ladies, usually con- 
sisting of a precious stone, or net with one 
or more ; a pendant worn in the ear. 

2. A precious stone. Shak. 

3. A name expressive of fondness. A mother 
calls her child, her jewel. 

JEW'EL, v. t. To dress or adorn with jewels. 

B.Jonson . 

JF.W'EL-HOUSE, \ is. The place where the 

JEW'EL-OFFICE, j royal ornaments are 
renosited. Shak. 

J E W'EL-LIKE, a. Brilliant as a jewel. 

• Shak. 

JEW'F.LEIJ, pp. Adorned with jewels. 

JEW'ELKR, is. One who makes or deals m 
jewels and other ornaments. 

J EW'ELJNG, ppr. Adorning with jewels. 

JEW'ELRY, n. Jewels in general. 

JEW'KSS, b. A Hebrew woman Acts 
xxiv. 

JEWISH, a. Pertaining to the Jews or He- 
brews. Tit. i. * 

JEW'ISHLY, adv. In the manner of the 
Jews. Donne 

JEW'ISHNESS, «. The rites of the Jews. 

Martin. 

JEW'RY, n. Judea ; also, a district inha- 
bited by Jews, whence the name of a street 
"m London. Chaucer. 

JEWS.-EAR, n. The name of a species of 
Fungus, the Peztza auricula, bearing some 
resemblance to the human ear. 

Johnson. Lee. 

’JEWS-FRANKINCENSE, n. A plant, a 
species of Styrax. 

JEWS-IIARP, b. [Jew and harp. ] An in- 
strument of music shaped like a harp, 
which, placed between the teeth and by 
means of a spring struck by the finger, 

f ives a sound whicn is modulated by the 
reath into soft melody. It is tailed also 
Jews -trump. 

JEWS-MALL6W, n. A plant, a species of 
Corchorui. 

JEWS-PITCH, n. Asphaltum,— which see. 
JEWS-STONE, n. The clavated spine of a 
very large egg-shaped sea urchin petrified. 
It is a regular figure, oblong and rounded, 
about three quarters of an Inch in length, 
and half an inch in diameter. Its color is 
a jiale dusky ^roy, with a tinge of dusker 

JEZ'EBEL, n. An impudent, daring, vitious 
woman. Spectator. 

JIB, b The foremost sail of a ship, being a 
large stay-sail extended from the outer 
end of the jib-boom towards the fore-top- 
mast-head. In sloops, it is on the bow- 
sprit, and (extends towards the lower mast- 
head. Mar, Diet. 
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JIB-BOOM, ft. A spar which is i® «qt ST. A lucrative bmmm; u undertaking 
Amu the extremity of the bowwpri^ and with a viewto profit 
which serve* at a continuation t£ it Be- w„ cWk I. known to blub nor heart to 


which serve* at a continuation m it Be- 
yond this is sometimes extended the Jfymg- 

sS)TA, n. An American serpent of the 
lamest kind. 

JIG, a. [It. oiff a; Ft.gigue. See Cfy.] A 
kind of light dance, or a tone or air. 

2. A ballad. J S.Jonson. 


Me cheek U known to Mush nor heart to 
* throb, 

Save when they low s question or a Jok 
. , . 

3. A sudden stab with a pointed instrument 
[This seems to be nearly the original 
sense.] 

To do the job for one, to kill him. 
rOB, v. t. To strike or stab with a sharp in- 


JTG, v. i. To dance a jig. J OB, v. t. To strike or stab with a sharp in- 

JIG'GER, a. In eeaJmgmge, a machine strument. L' Estrange. 

consisting of a rope about five feet long, 2. To dnve in a sharp pointed instrument 
with a block at one end and a sheave at . Moxon. 

the other, used to bold on the cable when JOB, v. i. To deal in the public stocks; to 
it Is heaved into the ship, by the revolution buy and sell os a broker, 
of the wwdlaas. Mar. Diet. The judge shall M the bishop bite the town, 

JlG'QlSH, a. Suitable to a jig. , And mighty duke* pack cards foi half a crown, i 

JIGUAXER, a. One who makes or plays , Pope . 


joke.] Merry; gay; airy} lively; spoti- 
f ive. 

Rural (sorts *a&j<x*md session. Prior. 
! JOCUNDITY, \ a. Stale ®f being mmty ; 
JOCUNDNESS, / gayety. 
JOCUNDLY, ado. Merrily; gayly. 

JOG, o. t. [Qu. W. gogi, to shake, or B. 
tchokken, to jolt or shake, which see®* to 
be the Fr. choquer, Eng. shock, shake .J 
To push or shake with tue elbow or hand ; 
to give notice or excite attention by a 


jig*. Shaft. JOB'BER. n. One who does small jobs. 

SL A ballad maker. Dekker. 2. A dealer in the publio stocks or funds ; 

J IGTIN, n. A pin used by miners to hold usually called a stock-jobber. Swift. 

the turn-beams, and prevent them from * ' 3. One who engages in a low, lucrative af- 
turning. Cgc. fair. 

JILL, a. A young woman; in contempt. JOB'BERNOWL,n. [said to be from Flemish 
£See Gill.] jobbe, dull, and Sax. knol, head or lop.] 

JILL'-FLIRT, a. A light wanton woman. A loggerhead; a blockhead. [A low word.] 
Guardian. . Hudibrat. 

JILT, a. [of uncertain etymology.] A wo- JoB’S-TEARS, n. A plant of the genus 
man who gives her lover hopes and capn- • Coix. 

dkrasly disappoints him : a woman who JOCK'EY, n. [Baid to be from Jockey, a di- 
trifles with her lover. Otway minutivc of Jucfc, John; primarily, a boy 


trifles with her lover. Otway 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. 

Pope. 

JILT, v. t. To encourage a lover and then 


imnutive of juck, John ; primarily, a boy 
that ndcs horses.] 

1 . A man that rides horseB in a race. 

Addison. 


* frustrate his hopes ; to trick in love ; to 2. A dealer in horses ; one who makes it 


give hopes to a lover and then reject him. 

' Dryden. 


his business to buy and sell horses for gain. 
. Hence, 


JILT, v. ». To play the jilt ; to practice de- 3. A cheat ; one who deceives or takes un- 
eeption in love and discard lovers. due advantage in trade. 

Congreve. .fOCK'KY, v. t. To cheat , to trick ; to de- 
JIM'MERS, n. Jointed hinges. Bailejf ceive in trade. 

JIN'GLE, v. i. [Qu. Ch. and Syr. at, Kit a 2. To jostle by riding against one. Johnson. 

. ( JOCK'EYSHIP, n. The art or practice of 
little bell ; or Persian aank, a little rising burses. Cowper. I 

brass ball or bell It may be allied to JOCO'SE, a. [ L. jocosus, from jocus, njoke.] j 
jangle.] . ’ 1. Given to jokes and jesting ; merry , wag- 


aa, jinglmg chains or hells. 

JIN'GLE, e. t. To cause to give a sharp 
sound, as a little bell or as pieces of me- 
tal. 


> clink ; ^ish , used qf persons 

2. Containing a joke ; sportive, merry; i 
i sharp jocose or comical airs. Wat 

of me- JOCO'SELY, adv. In jest , for sport 
game ; waggishly. Broon 


the bells the jingled, and the whistle blew. JOCO'SEN ESS, n. The quality of being jo- 
JIN'GLE, n. A rattling orcUnkingaS; “ 

0,1 meteL JOCO-SE'KIOUS, a. Partaking of mirth ! 

3. Correspondence of sound in rhymes. • * 0reen - 

Dryden. JOCULAR, a. [L^ocwarw, from jocus, & 
JIN'GLING, ppr. Giving a sharp fine rat- J«*»-l . . . 

tling sound, as ft HttUhell or as pieces of h J ^ ose 5 ^aggieh 5 merry ; given to jest- 
jnetel, mg; used of persons. 

JIFPO,* ft. [Fr. juw.] A waistcoat or kind 2 - Containing jokes ; sportive ; not serious ; ’ 
of stays for females. as » ^jocular expression or style. 

JOB, ft. [of unknown origin, hut perhaps JOCULARITY, «. Merriment; jesting, 
allied to chop, primarily to strike or drive.] " . UT v j r . . - 

1. A pieoe of work ; any thing to be done, JOCULARL^, ado. In jest; for sport or 
wfcetner of more or less importance. Tho Bn. Lovington, 

carpenter or mason undertake* to build a JOG'ULARY, a. Jocular. [Mam] 
house by the job. The erection of West* Trw « nTT ATnn rT , . . ™ B f eo . t *’ 
minster bridge was a heavy job; and it JOGULATOR, «. [L.] A jester; a droll; 
was a greatjoi to erect Central wharfj in * minstrel. . Strutt. 

Boston. TV mechanic has many <rrrtj H J0GULATORY, a. Droll; merrily said, 
/ebon hand. ( JOCUND, a. [L. joctmdus, from yocw, a | 


ing; used of persons. 

2. Containing jokes ; sportive; not serious; 
as, a jocular expression or style. 


Sodden Ijogged Ulysses. Pops. 

JOG, v. i. To move by jogs or small shocks, 
like those of a slow trot. 

So hung his destiny, never to rot, 

While he might still yog on, and keep bla trot. 

Milton. 

2. To walk or travel idly, heavily or slowly. 
. Thus th eyjog on, still tricking, never thriving. 

Dryden. 

JOG, ft. A push ; a slight shake ; a shake or 
push intended to give notice or awaken at- 
tention. When jour friend falls asleep at 
church, give hinrayop. 

2. A rub ; a small stop ; obstruction. 

. Glanvilte. 

JQG'GER, n. One who walks or moves 
* heavily and slowly. 

2. One who gives » sudden push. 
JOG'GING, ppr. Pushing slightly. 
JOG'GING,w. A slight push or shake. 
JOG'GLE, v. t. [fromyoy.] To shake slight- 
ly ; to give a sudden but slight push. 
JOG'GLED, pp. Slightly shaken. 
JOG'GLING, ppr. Shaking slightly. 
JOHANNES, n. \John, latinized.] A Por- 
tuguese gold com of the value of eight 
dollars; contracted often into joe; as a Joe, 
or ljalf-yoe. It is named from the figure 
of king John, which it bears. 

JOHN 'APPLE, m. A sort of apple, good for 
spring use, when other fruit is Bpent 

Mortimer 

JOIN, v. t. [Fr. joindre ; It giugnere ; from 
L. j ungo, jungere ; jungo for jugo ; Sp. 
and Port jmtar, to join ; h.jugum; Eng. 
yoke / Gr. £vyof and £«/yoc, a yoke, and a 
pair; £t/yw>, to yoke; gtvyrvpt, to join, 

Ch. ro ; Syr. zug; Ar. j to join, 
to couple, to marry, to pair ; F.th. H® 1 
aog, a pair, as in Arabic. It signifies also 
in Syriac, to rage, to cry out ; showing t hat 
tiie primary sense is to strain, to stretch, 
to extend, precisely as in span.] 

1. To set or bring one thing in contiguity 
with another 

Woe to them that join house to house, that 
lay field to field. ls.v. 

2. To couple; to connect; to combine; as, 

toyoin ideas. ‘ Locke. 

3. To unite in league or marriage. 

Now Jehosbaphat had riches and honor In 
abundance, and joined affinity with Ahab. 

3 Ch. xvili. 

What God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder. Mattb. vx. 

4. To associate. 

Go nest sad join thyself to this chariot 

* m Acts will. 

6. To unite in any act 

Tbp tuneful voice with munbersyofn. 

Dryden. 
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& TVnriitto In tuidncil 


fed, for join to battle ; or it is borrowed 
from ike Ldfo, e om mtle repretdknn, to send 
together the tortile. 

V. 1 l-£m U nntU 


(//eh*, hosted; distasted; at when IOLE, n. famtinm written jwtf/ Sar. 
the toad of a bone is dfq d aoed from its ceole, thejaw arohe^k; I r.fiaL Qo. Asm. 

socket Hence figuratively, eonfiuad ; dtopeii, contracted.} 
disordered; misplaced. . 1. The cheek; used Is tie phrase, ekeet if 

MKT, tu Shared W two or more; aa,/ofof jofe, thatis, with the cheeks together, close, 

property- J* teteitete. Drvdro. 


Is geaersl, f otft signifies to onus two entire 
frfegs without breach or intermixture, by 
contact (»r contiguity, either temporary or 
permanent It differs from connect, which 
etonifles properly, to unite by an interme- 
diate substance. But join, unite, and con- 
nect are often used synonymously. 

JOIN, v. i. To grow to ; to adhere. The 


sited in the same profession ; hating 2. The head of a fish. 


signifies to unite two entire an interest in the same thing; ae, * joint- JOLE, v. t. To strike the head any 

* hy heirorheiress. thing; to dash with violence, [^tossedlj 

or 3. United; combined; acting in concert; as, L 

' h ..*■££ r!? T t° r :. JOE-LILY, «*. [See Jo%] With noiej 

le- J 01 N T, ». I. to form with jetate or ertieu- mirth . ^ „ diipoutum to boot mirth, 
at- lotions ; wed rpostfy m the participle ; as, * Dryden. 

the fingers ar t jointed; a cane has a jointed JOLTIMENT, ». Mirth ; merriment. 1 06*.] 

Ism cr+nllr 9 1 r. U J 


place where two bone* of the body jam, is J 2. To form many part* into one j as, jointed JOL'LINESS, 


called a joint or articulation. 


2. To be contiguous, close or in contact ; as, 3. To cut or divide into joints or quarters, 

when two houses join. * Dry den. 

3. To unite with in marriage, league, con- JOINTED, pp. Formed with articulations, 
federacy, partnership or society. Russia as the stem of a plant 

and Austria joined in opposition to Buona- 2. Separated into joints or quarters, 
parte’s ambitious views. Men join in great JOINTER, n. Along plane, a joiner’s 
undertakings, and in companies for trade utensil. 


Spenter. 

r , . JOL'LINESS, \ n. [from jolly.] Noisy 

Dryden, j JOL'HTY, / mirth; gaycty ; merri- 
ment; festivity. 

All was now turned to jollity and game. 

Milton. 

2. Elevation of spirit ; gayety. 

He with a proud jollity commanded him to 
leave that quarrel Cor him who was only worthy 
to enter into it Sidney. 


or manufacture. They join in entertain- JOINT'-HEIR, n. [joint and heir.] An lioir [This word in America is not now applied to 
ments and amusements. They join- in W- having a joint interest with another. Rom. respectable company.] 

nevolent associations. It is often followed viii. , JOI/LY, a. [Fr jo/i, pretty ; It yitrinw, joy- 

by with. JOINTLY, adv. Together; unitedly; in ful, merry. Qu. Sax. geola, gehol, a feast, 

Any other may join with him that is injured, concert ; with cooperation. . the yule, or feast of the nativity.] 

and assist him in recovering satisfaction. . 2. With union of interest ; as, to be jointly 1. Merry ; gay ; lively ; full of life and mirth ; 

Locke. concerned ui a voyage. jovial. It expresses more life and noise 

Should we atfain break thy commandments, JOINTRESS, A woman who has a than cheerful; hs, a jolly troop ofhunto- 

•nd join u> affinity with the people of these ; olnturc . li locket one. men. Shak. 

w,™™?" 8 J . JOINT'STOOL, n. A stool consisting of [It is seldom applied in colloquial usage 

JOINDER, n. A joining, as, e. joinder m parts inserted in each other. South. to respectable company. We rarely say 

donurrer. • Blacketone. JOINT-TJCN 1 'ANCY, «. [joint and tenant ] of respectable persons, they ore jolly. It 

JOIN ED, pp. Added; united , set or fast- a tenure of estate by unity of interest, title* is applied to the young and the vulgar.] 


and join in affinity with the people of these 
abominations t Ezra lx. 

JOIN'DER, n. A joining, as, a joinder in 


OIN'ED, pp. Added; united, set or fast 
ened together; associated; confederated. 


eneu logeinui , uo&inuan-u , tumeuuBicu. time and possesion. lilackxtone. 

JOIN'ER, n. One whose occupation is to JOINT-TEN'ANT, n, [ joint and tenant . J 
construct things by joining pieces of dmod, One who holds an estate by joint-tenancy.* 
but appropriately and usually, a mechanic JOINTURE, n. [Fr.] An estate in lands or 


who dot ■. the wood-work in the covering 
and finishing of buildings. This is the true 
and ongintu sense of the word in Great 
Britain and m N e w-England. This person 


tenements, settled on a woman in < 
deration of mamage, and which she 
enjoy after her husband’s deceaso. 


mitecHy ; in ful, merry. Qu. Sax. jeola, jehol, a feast, 
the yule, or feast of the nativity.] 
to be jointly 1 . Merry ; gay ; hvely ; full of life and mirth ; 

jovial. It expresses more life and noise 
who has a than cheerful; ks, & jolly troop of hunts- 
Black atone. men. # Shak. 

insisting of [It is seldom appliod in colloquial usage 
South. to respectable company. We rarely say 
and tenant ] of respectable persons, they are jolly. It 
iterest, title* is applied to the young and the vulgar.] 
Blacketone, 2. Expressing mirth or inspiring it 
md tenant] And with bis jolly pipe delights the groves, 
int-tenancy.* Pnor. 

3 m lands or The coachman is swelled into jolly dimensions 

n in con si- by frequent potations of malt liquors. Irving. 

ih she u to 3. Exciting mirth and gavety ; m, jolly May. 
iso. * * Dryden. 


.. , v . vi' . • ro Blacketone. 4. Like one in high health ; pretty. South. 

Car^e»^rr ] N C W "^ * Carpenter ' t See J °INTURE, v. t. To settle a jointure upon. -J0L'LY-IJ6AT, n. A small boat belonging 

i, JSt T JOINTURED, pp. Endowed wi*a°jS 


ing pieces of timber in the construction of 

utensils or parts of a building, so as to form JOIST, n. [Scot geitt or getf. Qu. Fr geeir, 


m ic cuuisjHwo j to he.] 

JOIN'HAND, «.« Writing in which fetters a small piece of timber, such as is framed 
are joined in words; as, distinguished from into the girders and summers of a building 

writing in single letters. Addison. to gypp^ a floor. Encyp. 

JOINING, ppr. Adding; making contigu- JOIST, v. t. To fit in joists; to lay joists, 
out; uniting; confederating. JOKE, n. [L. jocus ; Dan. gieit, a iol 


ous; uniting; confederating. 

JOINT, ». [Fr. jomt; Sp. junta, juntura; It 
giuntura; L .junctor a. See Join.] 

1. The joining of two or more tilings. 

2. In anatomy, the joining of two or more 
bones ; an articulation ; as the elbow, the 
knee, or the knuckle. 

3. A knot; the union of two parts of a plant; 
or the space between two joints; an in- 
ternode ; aa the joint of a cane, or of & 
•talk of maiz. 

4. A hinge ; a juncture of parts which ad- 
mits of motion. • 


and fallings, as a carriage moving on rough 
ground. The carriage jolts. 

JOLT, v. t. To shake with sudden jerks, a a 
in a carnage on rough ground, or on a high 
trotting horse ; as the horse or carriage 
jolts the rider. 

J OLT, n. A shock or shako by a sudden 
jerk, os in a carriage. _ Swift. 


wham two pieces of wood are planed. 


7. One of the liube of an animal cut up by 
the butcher 


JOKE a IL jocus) Dm, joke ; 

schak^]^ ’ SW ' 9UCk<h n<UCUle J °* JoLTER, «. He w that which jolt*. 

1. ^A jest / something saitl for the sake of ex- ^THBAD, ». Agreatliead, a dunce; a 
citing a laugh; something witty or sport- 

ive; raillery. A jealous person will rarely J^hTING, ppr. Giving sudden jerks or 
• best & joke. ihakes. • « • 

2. An dilution; something notreal, or to no JON'QUIL, ». [Fr jonquilh; It. giunchiglia; 

purpose munco, L. juncus, a rush, and It giglto, a 

Indoie whole down, hi wall., ’tb aUajoto/ Wy. It is somefime. caDed the ru.h-lesfed 
Pope, daffodil.] 

In joke, in jest; for the seka of raising a A plant of the genua Narcissus or daffodil, 
laugh ; not in earnest bearing beautiful flowers, of various colors, 

JOKE, e. i. [L.jocor.] To jest; to be merry y«How and white. Encye. 

in words or actions. JOK'DEN, n. A vessel for chamber uses. 

JOKE, v. t. To rally; t> cart jokes at; to Swift. 

make merry with. JO'SO, n. A small fish of the gudgeon kind. 

JOKER, n. A jester; a merry fellow. JOSTLE* v. t. jos'l. [F r.jouter, mj ouster; 

Dennis. It gjmirme ; Sy. jus tar. Written alsoyw- 
JOTZIHQippr, Jesting; making meny with. tie. j To run against and shake; to push. 


mits or motion. • laugh ; not in earnest 

5. The place where two pieces of timber are JOKE, v. i. [L.jocor.] To jest; to be merry 


in words or actions. 


& Injomsry, , straight lines are called a joint, JOKE, v. t. To rally; t> cart jokes at; to 


make merry with. 


iforoa. | JO KER, n. A jester; a merry follow. 


Dennis. 

JQ r KINQ i fpr. Jesting; making meny with.' 
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JOY 
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JOSTLED, pp. Run against; pushed. We 
■ay, a thing is jostled out of its plaoe. 
JOSTLING, #pt\ Running against; pushing. 
JOSTLING, a. ‘A running against ; a crowd- 
ing 

JOT, if. [Or /atr», Ch. Heb. yod, Syr. yudh, 
the nanus of the letter * or ».] 

An iota, a point ; a tittle ; the least quantity 
assignable. 

Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till all 
shall be fulfilled. M*tth.v. 

A man may read much, and acquire not a jot 
of knowledge, or be a jot the wiser. At/on. 

JOT, v. t. To set down , to make a memo- 
randum of. 

JOTTING, «. A memorandum. Todd. 
J6UIS'SANCE,n. [Fr.] Jollity, merriment. 

f Not in use.] Spenser. 

JOURNAL, n. j urinal. [Ft. journal; It. 
momak, from giorno, aaay; Com jurnct; 
W. diumod ; L. diurnnm. This was ori-. 
ginally an adjective, signifying daily, as in 
Spenser and Shakspcare; but the adjec- 
tive is obsolete.] 

1. A diary , an account of doily transactions 
and events; or the book containing such 
account. 

2. Among merchants, a book in which every 
particular article or charge is fairly entered 
from the waste book 01 blotter. 

3. In navigation, a daily register of the ship’s 
course and distance, the winds, weather, 
and other occurrences. 

4. A paper published daily, or other news- 
paper; also, the title of a book or pam- 
phlet published at stated times, containing 
on account of inventions, discoveries ana 
improvements in arts and sciences ; as, the 
Journal dc Savons ; tho Journal of Sei- 

JOURNALIST, n. jurinahst. The writer of 
a journal or diary. 

JOURNALIZE, v.t.jurinalixe. To •enter in 
a journal. 

JOURNEY, n.jur’ny. [F r.joumie, a day or j 
day’s work; It. giomata, a day, Sp .jok- 
nada, a journey, or travel of a day; It. 
giorno, a day, from L. dturnus, dies) 

1. The travel of a day. [06*.] Milton. 

2. Travel by land to any distance and for 
anytime, indefinitely; as, a journey from 
London to Paris, or to Rome ; a journey to 
visit a brother, a week’s journey; we 
made two journeys to Philadelphia. 

3. Passage from one place to another , as, a 
long journey from the upper regions. 

Burnet . 

4. It may sometimes include a passing by 
water. 

JOURNEY, v. i. juriny. To travel from 
place to place ; to pais from home to a dis- 
tance. 

Abram journeyed, going on still towards the 
south. Gen. xii. 

J OUR'N F.Y I N G , ppr. Traveling passing 
from place to place. 

JOUR'NEYING, «. A traveling or passing 
from ono place to another ; as, the jour- 
neying* of the children of Israel. 
JOURNEYMAN, n. [journey and man.] 
Strictly, a man hired to work by the day, 
hut in fret, any mechanic who is hired to 
work for another in his employment, 
whether by the month, year, or other term. 


It is applied only to mechanics in their 
own occupations. 

JOUfPNEY-WORK, *. Work done for hire 

• bya mechanic in his proper occupation, 
f This word is never applied to farmtng.} 

JOUST. See JUST. 

JOVE, n. [L. Jovis, gen. of Jupiter, Gr. Zibc.] 

1. The name of the Supreme Deity among 
the Romans. 

2. The planet Jupiter. 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above 
Why Jove's satellites are less than Jove. 

3. The air or atmosphere, *or the god of t&e 
air. 

And Jove descends In showers of kindly rain. 

Dryden. 

JO'VIAL, a [from Jove, supra.] Under the 
influence of Jupiter, the planet. 

— The fixed stars astrologically differenced by 
the planets, and esteemed Martial or Jamal ac- 
cording to the colors whereby they answer these 
planets lirown. 

JO'VIAL, a. [Fr. 8? Sp. id. ; It gioviale ; 
probably from the root of gtovane, young, 
or from that of joy. If it is from Jove, it 
must be from the sense of airy or fresh.] 
h Gay; merry; airy, joyous; jolly, as, a 
jovial youth, a jovial throng. 

‘ 2. Expressive of mirth and hilarity. 

Hn> odes are some of them panegyrical, 
others moral, the rest are jovial or bacchanalian. 

Dryden 

JO'VIALIST, n One who lives a jovial life 
Hall 

JO'VIALLY, ado. Merrily, gayly; with 
noisy mirth. 

LJO'VI ALNESS, n. Noisy mirth; gayet y. 

1 JOWL, n. The check. |»ce Jole .] 
JOWL'Ell, n. The same of a hunting dog, 

* beagle or other dog. Dryden. 

JOWTER, n A fish driver. Career 

JOY, n. [ Fr. joie ; It.giota ; Arm joa, con- 
tracted ; G jauchzcn, to shout , D juirhen , 
to rejoice , Sn. gozo ; Port. id. ThiB word 
belongs to the Class Cg, and its radical 
Benue is probably, to shout, or to leap, or 
to play oi sport, and allied perhaps to joke 

‘ and juggle.] 

1. The passion or emotion excited by the ac- 
quisition or expectation of good ; that ex- 
citement of pleasurable feelings which is 
ckused by success, good fortune, the grati- 
fication of desire or some good possessed, 

•or by a rational prospect of possessing 
what wt love or desire t gladness, exulta- 
tion ; exhilaration of spirits. 

Joy ii a delight of the mind, from the consi- 
deration of the present or assured approaching 
possession of a good. Locke 

— Peace, 

Bring heavenly balm to heal my country’s 
wounds, a 

Joy to my soul, and transport to my lay. 

D. Ilumphrey 

2. Gayety ; mirth ; festivity. 

- The roofs with joy resound. Dryden 

3. Happiness ; felicity. 

Uer heavenly form beheld, all wished her joy. 

Dryden 

4. A glorious and triumphant state. 

— Who for the Joy that was set before him, 
enduied the cross Heb. xu. 

5. The cause of joy or happiness.* 

For ye are our glory and joy. I Tbess. ii. 

6. A term of fondness ; the cause of joy. 
JOY, v. *. To rejoice; to be glad; to exult 


I will joy In the God of my salvation. 

Hah. iil. 

JOY, r. t. To give joy to; to congratulate ; 
to entertain kindly. 

2. To gladden ; to exhilarate. 

hfy soul yeas joyed in vain. Pope. 

3. [Fr.yWr.] To enjoy; to have or possess 
with pleasure, or to have pleasure in the 
possession of. [Little used. See Enjoy ] 

Milton. Dryden. 
JOY'ANCE, n. [Old Fr. joiont.} Gayely, 
festivity. [Obs.\ Spenser. 

JOY'ED, pp. Gladdened; enjoyed. 
JOYTyL,«. Full of joy; very glad; exult- 
ing. 

My soul shall be joyful In my God. . Is. Ixi. 
Rarely, it has of before the cause of joy. 

Rad for" their loss, but joyful of our life. Pope. 
JOY'FULLY, odv. With joy; gladly. 

Never did men more joyfully obey. Dryden. 
JOY'EULNESS, «. Great gladness; joy. 
Deut xxviii. 

JOY'LESS, a. Destitute of joy; wanting 
joy. 

With downcast eyes the joyless victor sat 
• Dryden. 

. . Rarely followed by of; an, joyless of the 
grove. Dryden. 

2 Giving no joy or pleasure. 

A joyless, dismal, black and sorrowful issue- 
Shak. 

JOY'LESSLY, adv. Without joy. MiUon. 
JOY'LESSNESS, «. State of being joyless. 

Donne 

JOY'OUS, a. [Fr .joyeux.} Glad; gay, 
merry , joyful. 

Joyous the birds , fresh gales and gentle airs 
Whispered it. Milton. 

2. Giving joy. 

They, all as glad as birds of joyous prime — 
Spemcr 

It has of, before the cause of joy. 

And joyous of our conquest early won. 

Dryden. 

JOY'OUSLY, adv. With joy or gladness. 
JOY'OUSNESS, n. The state of being joy- 

OUB. 

JUB, «. A bottle or vessel. [Obs.l Chaucer. 
JU'BILANT,a. [L jnbilans. See Jubilee.'} 
Uttering songs of triumph; rejoicing ; 
shouting with joy. 

While the bright pomp ascended jubilant 

• Milton. 

JUBILATION, a. [Fr. from L. jubilatto. 
See Jubilee.} The act of declaring tri- 
umph. 

JU'BiLEE, n. [Fr .jubili; L. jubilant, from 
jubUo, to shout for joy; Sp .jubileo; It. 
giubbtleo ; .Heb. or Vav, the blast of a 

trumpet, coinciding with Eng. bawl, peal, 
L .pello.} 

L Among the Jews, every fiftieth year, be- 
ing the year following the revolution of 
seven weeks of yean, at which time all 
the slaves were liberated, and all lands 
which had been alienated during the 
whole period, reverted to their former 
owners. This was a time of great rejoic- 


ing. Hence, 
2. A i 


season of great pubhc joy and festivity. 

Milton 

3. A church solemnity or ceremony cele- 
brated at Rome, in which the pope grants 
plenary indulgence to sinners, or to as 
many as visit the churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Rome. Encyc. 



J.UD 

JUCUNDTTY, n. [h. jucunditas, fromyV 
eundue , sweet, pleasant] 

Pleasantness; agreeableness. [Little used.] 
Brown. 

JUDA'IC, \ a. Pertaining to the J ews, 

JUDA'ICALJ Milner. 

JUDA'ICALLY, ode. After the Jewish 
manner. Milton. 

JUDAISM, n. [Ft. Judaism*, from Judah, 
whence /ess.] 

1. The religions doctrines and rites of the 
Jews, as eqjoined in the laws of Moses. 
Judaism was a temporary dispensation. 

2. Conformity to the Jewish rites and cere- 
monies. Encyc. 


JUDAIZE, v. i. [Fr.judaiecr, from Judah.] 
To conform to the 
rites of the Jews. 


! religious doctrines ana 


They — prevailed on the Galatian* to judaize 
so for as to observe the cites of Moses in various 
instances. Milner. 

JUDAtZER, n. One who conforms to the 
religion of the Jews. Macknight. 

JUDAIZING, ppr. Conforming to the doc- 
trines and rites of the Jews. 
JUDAS-TREE, n. A plant of the genus 
Cercis. 

JUD'DOCK, n. A small snipe, tailed ’also 
Jack-snipe. 

JUDGE, n. [Fr.juge ; S-p.juez; Port, juiz 
It. giudice ; L. judex, supposed to be com- 
pounded of jus, law or right, and dice, to 
pronounce. “ Hinc judex, quod jus dicat 
accepta potestate ” Varro. ] 

1. A civil officer who is invested with au- 
thority to hear and determine causes, civil 
or criminal, between parties, according to 
his commission ; as, the judges oftht king's 
bench, or of the common pleas , judges of 
the supreme court, of district courts, or of 
a county court. The judge of a court of 
eauity is called a chancellor. 

2. 1 he Supreme Being. 

Shall not t\ic judge of all the earth do right ? 

Gen. xvlii. 

3. One who presides in a court of judica- 
turc. 

4. One who lias skill to decide on the merits 
of a question, or on the value of any thing; 
one who can discern truth and propriety. 

A man who is no judge of law, may be a good 
judge of poetry or eloquence, or of die merits 
of a painting. • Dry den. 

5. In the htstoru of Israel, a chief magis- 

trate, with civil and military j>owers. The 
Israelites were governed by judges more 
than three hundred yean, and the history 
of their transactions is called the book of I 
Judges. . 1 

6. A juryman or juror. In criminal suits, 

the jurors are judges of the law as well ac 
of the fact 1 

JUDGE, v. i. XFr. juger ; L. judico ; It. 
ffiudicare; Sp, juxyar.) 

1. To compare facts or ideas, and perceive 
their agreement or disagreement, and thus 
to distinguish truth from falsehood. 

Judge not according to the appearance. 

<* John vii. 

2. To form an opinion ; to bring to issue the 
reasoning or deliberations of the mind. 

If I did not know the originals, I should not 
be able to judge, by the copies, which was Vir- 
gil tad which Ovid. Dryden. 

3. To hear and determine, as In Causes on 
trial; to pass sentence. He was present 

Vot. I L 
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on the bench, but could not judge in the 
case. 

The Loti judge between thee and. me, 

Gen. xvi. 

4. To discern ; to distinguish ; to consider 
accurately for the purpose of forming an 
opinion or conclusion. 

Judge In yourselves ; is it comely that a wo- 
man pray unto God uncovered? 1 Cor. xi. 
JUDGE, v. t. To hear and determine a case: 
to examine and decide. 

Chaos shall judge the strife. Milton. 

2. To try ; to examine and pass sentence on. 
Take ye hifti end judge him according to your 

law. John xvlii. 

God shall judge the righteous and the wicked. 

Eccles. ill. 

3. Rightly to understand and discern. 

He that is spiritual, judged all things. 

, 1 Cor. ii. 

4. To censure rashly ; to pass severe sen- 
tence. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. Matth. vh. 
6. To esteem ; to think ; to reckon. 

If ye have fudged me to be faithful to the 
Lord— Acts xvL 

6. To rule or govern. 

The Lord shall judge his people. He{>. x. 

7. To doom to punishment ; to punish. 

I will fudge thee according to thy ways.. 

Erek. vii, 

JUDG'ED, pp. Heard and determined; tned 
. judicially ; sentenced ; censured , doomed. 
JUDG'ER, n. One who judges or passes 
sentence. 

JUDGESHIP, n. judj'ship. The office of a 

ppr. Hearing and determining 
forming an opinion , dooming. 
JUDG'MENT, n. [Ft. jugementJ The act 
of judging ; the act or process of the mind 
in comparing its ideas, to find their agree- 
ment or disagreement, and to ascertain 
truth ; or the process of examining facts 
and arguments, to ascertain propriety and 
justice ; or the process of examining the 
relations between one proposition and an- 
other. Locke. Encyc. Johnson, 

2. The faculty oftho mind by which man is 

enabled to compare ideas and ascertain 
the relations of terms and propositions, 
as, a man of clear judgment or sound judg- 
ment. The judgment may be biased by 
prejudice. Judgment supplies the want of j 
certain knowledge. # 

3. The deternynation of the jnind, formed 
from comparing the relations of ideas, or 
the comparison of facts and arguments. 
In the formation of our judgments, we 
should be careful Co weigh and compare 
all the facts connected with the subject. 

4. In law, the sentence or doom pfrnounced 
in any cause, civil or criminal, by the judge 
or court by which it is tned. Judgment 
may be rendered on demurrer, on a verdict, 
on a confession or default, or on a non-suit 
Judgment, though pronounced by the judge 
or court, is properly the determination or 
sentence of the law. A pardon may be 
pleaded in arrest of judgment. 

5. The right or power of passing sentence. 

Shai. 

6. Determination; decision. 

Let reason govern us in the formation of our 
judgment of things proposed to our inquiry. j 

7. Opinion; notion. ] 
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She, in my judgment, was as fair u you. 

Shah. 

8. In Scripture, the spirit of wisdom and 
prudence, enabling a person to discern right 
and wrong, good and evil. 

Give the king thy judgments, O God. 

Ps. lxxii. 

9. A remarkable punishment; an extraor- 
dinary calamity inflicted by God on sin- 
ners. 

Judgments arc prepared for (corners. 

l’rov. xix. Is. xxvl. 

10. The spiritual government of the world. 
The Father hath committed all judgment to 

the Son. John v. 

11. The righteous statutes and command- 
ments of God are called lus judgments. 
Ps. cxix. 

12. The doctrines of the gospel, or God’s 
word. Matth. xii. 

13. Justice and equity. Luke xi. Is. i. 

14. The decrees and purposes of God con- 
cerning nations. Rom xi. 

15. A court or tribunal. Matth. v. 

IP. Controversies, or decisions of controver- 
Cor. vi. 


17. The gospel, or kingdom of grace. Matth. 
xii. 

18. The final trial of the human race, when 
God will decide the fate of every indivi- 
dual, and award sentence according to jus- 
tice. 

For God shall bring every work into judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil. Eccloa. xii. 
Judgment of God. Formerly this term was 
applied to extraordinary trials of secret 
crimes, as by arms and single combat, by 
ordeal, or hot plowshares, &c. ; it being 
imagined that God would work miracles 
to vindicate innocence. 
JUDG'MENT-DAY, n. The last day, or day 
when final judgment will be pronounced on 
the subjects of God's moral government 
,d jtfUDG'MENT-HALL, «. The hall where 
courts are held. 

JUDG'MENT-SEAT, n. The seat or bench 
on which judges sit in court. 

2. A court ; a tribunal. 

We ihali all stand before the judgment-seat 
of Christ. Rom. xiv. 

JUDICATIVE, a. Having power to judgo. 

Hammond. 

JUDICATORY, a. Dispensing justice. 
JUDICATORY, n. [L. judical or ium.'] A 
court ofjustice ; a tribunal. AUrr bury. 

2. Distribution of justice. Clarendon. 

JUDICATURE, n. fFr.l The power of dis- 
tributing justice by legal trial aad determi- 
nation. A court of judicature is a court 
invested with powers to administer justice 
between man and man. 

2. A court ofjustice, a judicatory. South. 
JUDICIAL, a. Pertaining to courts of jus- 
tice; as, judicial power. 

2. Practiced m the distribution of justice ; 
as. judicial proceedings. 

3. Proceeding from a court of justice; as, a 
judicial determination. 

4. Issued by a court under its seal; as, a 
judicial wnt. 

5. Inflicted, as a penalty or in judgment, as, 
judicial hardness of heart ; a judicial pu- 
nishment. 

JUDICIALLY, ado. In the forms of legal 
justice ; as, a sentence judicially declared. 

B 
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2 By way of penalty or judgment ; a*, to 
be judicially purtiihed. 

JUDPCIARY, a. [Fr judtctaire ; L.judi- 
ciaruu .] 

1 . Pawing judgment or sentence. Boyle. 

2. Pertaining to the court* of judicature or 
logo] tribunals. 

JUDI"C!ARY, «. That branch of govern- 
ment which is concerned in the trial and 
determination of controversies between 
parties, and of criminal prosecutions , the 
system of courts of justice in a govern- 
ment, An independent judiciary is the 
firmest bulwark of freedom. United State t. 
JUDP'CIOUS, a. [F 'r. judicieux ; It. giiuU- 
rtoso.] 

1 . According to sound judgment ; wise ; 
prudent; rational, adapted to obtain a 
good end by the best means ; used of things. 
Nothing is more important to success in 
the world than a judicious application of 
time, unless it may be injudicious expendi- 
ture of money. 

2. Acting according to sound judgment; 
possessing sound judgment , wise , direct- 
ed by reason and wisdom , useij of per- 
sons / as, a judicious magistrate ; u judi- 
cious historian. 

JUDICIOUSLY, adv. With good judg- 
ment; with discretion or wisdom, skill- 
ftdlv. 

Longinus has judiciously preferred the sub- 
lime genius that sometimes errs, to the mid- 
dling or indifferent one, which makes few faults, 
but seldom rises to excellence DrydiH 

JUDICIOUSNESS, «. The quality of act- 
ing or being according to sound judg- 
ment. 

JUG, « f Junius mentions the Danish juggr, 
an urn or water-pot, and the Sax. haH ceac, 
Low L caucus. Qu.l 
A vessel, usually earthen, with a swelling, 
belly and narrow mouth, used for holding 
and conveying liquors. Sunjt. 

JUG'GLE, v. i. [D.guiche/en or goochelen , 
G. gaukchi , It. giocolare , Dan. gagler, 
to juggle , giekker, to joke ; Sw. g'tick, a 
jester ; gficka, to mock, to make sport ; L. 
jocular , to jest, fromjoew, a joke ; jocor , 
to joke, which coincides with the 8p. and 
Port, jugar, to play, to sport, F r.joucr, 
contracted. It is certain that joke and 
jocular, and probable that joy, are from the 
Bame root as juggle; perhaps Ch. Tn 
hukk, or chuk, to laugh, to play, to Bport, 
Class Gk. No. 18.] 

1 . To play tricks by slight of hand ; to amuse 
and make sport by tricks, which make a 
false show of extraordinary powers. 

2. To practice artifice or imposture. 

Be then* juggling fiends no more believed. 

Shak. 

JUG'GLE, v t To deceive by trick or ar- 
tifice. 

Is 't possible the spells of France shoul d juggle 
Men into such strange mockeries t Shale. 
JUG'GLE, is. A tnck by legerdemain. * 

2. An imposture , a deception. TiUotson. 
J UG'GLElt, n. [Sp. juglar , Fr. jongleur ; 
It. giocolatore ; D. guichcleer,] 

1. One who practices or exhibits tricks by 
slight of hand, one who makes sport by 
tricks of extraordinary dexterity, by which 
the spectator is deceived. Jugglers are 
punishable by law. 
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2. A cheat ; a deceiver ; a trickish fellow. 

Shah 

JUG'GLING, ppr. Ploying tricks by slight 
of hand; deceiving. 

JUG'GLING, n. The act or practice of ex- 
hibiting tricks of legerdemain. 
JUG'GLINGLY, adv. In a deceptive man- 
ner. 

JU'G ULAR,a. [ It.jugulum , the neck, either 
from jugvm, a yoke, or from its radical 
Reuse, to extend, to join. See /oin.] 
Pertaining to the neck or throat; as, the 
jugular vein. 

JU'GLLAR, «. A large vein df the neck. 
JUICE, 1 n juse. [I) jugs; Fr jus. The re- 
JUSE, / gular orthography iHjW ] 

The sap of vegetables ; tlie fluid part of am- 
* mal substances Enrye 

JUICE, t t. To moisten. 

JUICELESS, a ju'scless. Destitute of juice , 
dry, without moisture. Afore 

JUICINESS, n ju'siness. The state of 
abounding with juice; succulence m plants. 
JUICY, a. jn'sy Abounding with juue; 

moist, succulent Bacon.' 

JUISK, it. [L jut | Judgment, justice. 

| Obs ] (lower. 

JU'JUB, \ ri , „ ° ^ -. 

JU'JUBE, ) %iz yp hum ’ 1 cn - 

The name of a plant and of its fruit, which 
is pulpy and resembles a small plum The. 
plant is arranged under the genus Rham- 
nus. The fruit was formerly used m pec- 
toral decoctions, but it is now m little re- 
putation Ennjc. Miller. 

JUKE, p i. fFr jucher.] To perch [2Vo/ 
used | 

JU'LEP, «. [Ar (_^iL>-*julubou, Pem. id f 

Fr julep , It. guilehho ] 

In phai macg , a medicine composed of some 
pioper liquor and a sirup of sugar, of ex- 
temporaneous preparation, nerving as a 
vehicle to other forms of medicine 
’ Encyc Quine;/ 

JULIAN, a. Noting the old account of the 
year, os regulated by Julius Cesar, winch 
continued to be used till I7A2 t when the 
Gregorian year, or now style, was adopted 
Julian Alps , called also l arm an, hr tween 
Vcnctia and Norieum WAnci/le. 

JU'LIS, n. A binall fish with a green back 
JU'LUS, n. [Gr. iov\o(, a handful or bundle J 

1. In botany*, a catkm or aitient, a specien 

of calyx or inflorescence, consisting of 
chaffy scales arranged along a stalk, as in 
hazle, birch, willow, &c. Atari gn 

2. A genus of multipod insects, of the order 

of Apters, of a semi cylindrical form, with 
momliform antenntc, and two articulated 
palpi. Encyc. 

JULY', n. The seventh month of the year, 
during which the sun enters the sign Leo. 
It Is so called from Julius , the surname of 
Caius Cesar, who was born in this month. 
Before tlxot tube, this month wob called 
Quintilis, or the fifth month, according to 
the old Roman calendar, in which March 
was the first month of the year, 
JULY-FLOWER, n. The name of certain 
species of plants. The clove July-fotver is 
of the genus Dianthus ; the queen’s July - 
flower, of the genus Hesperia; and the 


stock July flower, of the genus Cheiran- 
thus. [See Gillyflower.'] Lee. 

JU'MART, n. [Ft,] The offspring of a bull 
and a marc. Locke. 

JUM'BLE, v t. [Chaucer, jombre.] To mix 
in a confused moss , to put or throw to- 
gether without order. It is often followed 
by together. 

One may observe how apt that is to jwnbk 
together passages of Scripture. Locke. 

JUM'BLE, v. i. To moot, mix or unite in a 
confused manner. Swift. 

JUM'BLE, n. Confused mixture, ma8« or col- 
lection without order. Swift. 

JUM'BLEI), pp. Mixed or collected in a con- 
fused mass. 

JUM'BLEMENT, n. Confused mixture 

J Not tn tMc.] 

M'BLER, n. One who mixes things m 
confusion 

JUM'BLING, ppr. Putting or mixing in a 
confused masb. 

JU'MENT, n. [Fr from L. jumentum, u 
beast ] 

A hcast of burden [Not used.] Brown. 
JUMP, v. t [Qu the root of It. zampillorc,- 
to M»i mg J 

1 To leap ; to Bkip ; to spring Applied to 
men, it signifies to spring upwards or for- 
wards with both feet, m distinction from 
hop, •winch signifies to spring with one 
foot A manjMtfi/M over a ditch , a beast 
jumps over a fence. A man jumps upon a 
hoi -,c , a goat jumps from rock to rock. 

2 To spring ovei any thing , to pass to at 
a leap 

Here, upon this bank and uheive of tune, 
Wo’ilyump the life to come. Shah 

We Kio a little, presume a great deal, ami so 
lump t<i the conclusion Spectator 

3. To bound , to pass from object to object , 
to jolt. 

The nome of the rattling of the wheels, and 
of the planting horses, and of the jumping cha- 
riots Nahum ni 


1 To agree ; totally, to coincide. 

In some bort it jumps with my humor. Shak 
[This use of the word is now vulgar, and 
in America, I think, is confined to the sin- 
gle phrase, to jump m judgment.] 

JUM P, v t. To pass by a leap ; to pass ovei 
eagerly or hastily , as, to jump a stream 

J But over is understood.] 

MP, tt. The act of jumping; a leap , a 
spring , a bound. 

2 A lucky chance Shak 

JUMP, n. [Vr.jupe, It.giubba.) A kind of 
loose or limber stays or waistcoat, worn by 
females • 

JUMP, adv. Exactly; nicely. [Obs.] 

Hooker. 

JUMPER, n. One who jumps 
tHJMPiNG, ppr. Leaping; springing, 
bounding. 

JUN C'ATE, n. [It. giuncata, cream cheese; 
Fr. jonchh de crime, a kind of cream 
cheese served in a frail of green rushes, 
and for that reason so called, or because 
made in a frail or bafket of rushes ; L. 
juncus, a rush.] 

1. A cheese-cake ; a kind of sweetmeat of 
curds and sugar. Johnson. 

2. Any kind of delicate food. Milton. 
3. A nirtive or private entertainment [It 
Is now written junket.] 
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JUNU'OUS, a. [L.juRcewt or juncosus, i 
June m, a rush.] 

Full of bulrushes. [Little used.] 
JUNCTION, n. [Fr. from L .junctio, from 
jaugo, to join.] 

1. The act or operation of joining , as, the 
junction of two armies or detachments. 

2. Union ; coalition ; combination. 

3 The place or point of union. 

JUNCTURE, »• [L.junc/ura , Sp junfura , 
lL giuntura, from L jungo, to join.] 

1 A joining; union ; amity, as, the juwture 
of hearts. [Little used ] King Charles 

2 A union of two bodies ; a scam ; parti- 
cularly, a joint or articulation. Encyc. 

3 The lino or point at which two bodies 

arc joined. Boyle 

1 A point of time ; particularly, a point 

rendered critical or important by a con- 
currence of circumstances Addison. 

JUNE, ft. [L.jumvi , Vr.jmn , It. giugno 
Sp junto.) 

The sixth month of the year, when the sun 
enters the sign Cancer. 

J UNTILE, «. [ Hindoo. J In Ilmdoostan, a 
thick, wood of small trees or shrubs 

Aunt. Jles 

JUN'GLY Consisting ofjungle* , abound- 
ing with jungles. , Jbm 

JU'NJOR, a [L.from juvems, young , quasi, 
juvemor .] 

Yotingci , not as old as another, as, uju 
nior partner in a company. It is applied 
to distinguish the younger of two persons 
In anng tin* same name in one family or 
town, and opposed to elder ; as, John Doe 
junior. 

JUNIOR, n A person youngerrthan an- 
other. 

The tools, my jumm s by a year — , Sunft 

JUNIORITY, n. The state of being junior 
liullokat 

JUNIPER, n. [L jutnperus, It. gtnepro , 
Fr genevre ; Sp, enebro ] 

A tree or shrub hearing homes of a bluish 
color, of a warm, pungent, sweet taste, 
yielding when fresh, by expression, a rich, 
sweet, aromatic juice. They are useful 
carminatives and stomachics. The wood 
of the tree is of a reddish color, hard and 
durable, and is used m cabinet work and 
veneering. The oil of juniper mixed with 
that of nuts* makes an excellent varnish ; 
and the resin powdered 1 b used under the 
name of pounce Encyc 

JUNK, n. [ li.juncus , It. giunco, Sp .junco, 
Fr. tone, a bulrush, of which ropes were 
made in early ages ] 

1 . Pieces of old cable or old cordage, used 
for making points, gaskets, mats, &c., and 
when untwisted and picked to pieces, it 
forms oakum for filling the seams of ships. 

Mar. Did. 

2 A small ship used, in China ; a Chinese 
vessel. [An Eastern word.] 

JUNK'ET, «. [See June ate.] A sweetmeat. 

Shak. 

2. A stolen entertainment. 

JUNK'ET, v. i. T9 feast in secret , to make 

an entertainment by stealth. Swift. 

2. To feast 

Job's children junketed and feasted together 
often. South. 

JUNTO, it [Sp .junta, a meeting or council, 
from L. junctus, joined ; It gtunto,] 
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1. Primarily, a select council or assembly, 
wliich deliberates in secret on cmy affair 
of government. In a good sense, it is not 
used in English ; but hence, * 

2 A cabal , a meeting or collection of men 
combined for secret deliberation and in- 
trigue for parly purposes ; a faction ; as, a 
* unto of ministers. Gulliver 

TITER, n. [L. the air or heavens ; Jous 
pater.] 

1. The supreme deity among the Greeks 
and Romans 

2 One of the superior planets, remarkable 
for its brightness. Its diameter is about 
eighty-nine thousand miles; its distance 
fiom the sun, four hundred and much 
million* of miles, and its revolution round 
the sun a little less than twelve years. 
JUPPON', n. [Fr .jupon; It. gtublume ] A 
short close coat # JJryden 

JU'KAT, n. [Fr from L. juratus, sworn, 
from jura, to swear.] 

In England, a magistrate in some corpora- 
tions , ait alderman, or an assistant to u 
|. bailiff. Etuyc 

JU'RATORY, a. [Fr. jnratoire, from L juro , 
to swear ] 

Comprising an oath, os, juratory caution. 
| Little used ] Ayhffe 

JURIDICAL, a. [T,.jnrtdicus; jus, juris, 
law, and dico, to pronounce.] 

1 Acting in the distribution of justice , por- 
• taming to a judge 

2. Used m courts oflaw or tribunals of jus 

tice Hale. 

JURIDICALLY, adv. According to forms 
of law, or proceedings m tribunals of jus- 
tice , with legal authority. # 

J UK ISCON'SJJLT, n ( L. juris consult us ; 
JUS mid consul/us constilo, to consult ] 
Among tile Romans, a man learned nr the 
law , a counselor at law , a master of Ro- 
man jurisprudence, who was consulted on 
the interpretation of the laws. Encyc 
JURISDICTION, «. [Fr. from L .jurtsdu- 
tin ; jus , juris, law, and dtctio, from dico, 
to pronounce, It giurtdtzione ; Sp.^wrui- 
dtccione , Port jurisdt^am ] 

1. The legal power or authority of Aung 
justice in cases of complaint ; the power 
of executing the laws and distributing jus- 
tice. Thus wo speak of certain suits or 
actions, or the cognizance of certain crimes 
being within the jurisdiction of a court, 
that is, within the limits of their authority 
or commission. Inferior ceurts have ju- 
risdiction of debt and trespass, or of small- 
er offenses ; the supreme courts have ju- 
risdiction of treason, murder, and otrnr 
high crimes. Jurisdiction is secular or ec- 
clesiastical. 

2. Power of governing or legislating. The 
legislature of one state can exercise no 
jurisdiction in another. 

3. The power or right of exercising autho- 
rity. Nations claim exclusive jurisdiction 
on the sea, to the extent of a marine 
league from the main load or shore. 

4. The limit within which power may be 
exercised. 

Jurisdiction, milts most general sense, is the 
power to make, dedare or apply the law, 
when confined to the judiciary depart- 
ment, it is what we denominate the judi- 
cial power, the right of administering jus- 


tice through the laws, by the means which 
the laws have provided for that purpose. 
Jurisdiction ia limited to place or territory, 
to persons, or to particular subjects. 

Du Ponceau 

JURISDICTIONAL, a. Pertaining to ju- 
risdiction ; as, jurisdictional rights, 
JURISD1-CT1 VE, a. Having jurisdiction 
Milton. 

JURISPRUDENCE, n. [Fr. from L . juris- 
prudents ; jus , law, and prudentsa , sci- 
ence.] 

The science oflaw; the knowledge of the 
laws, customs and rights of men in a state 
or community, necessary for the due ad- 
ministration of justice. The study of ju- 
risprudence, next to that of theology, is the 
moBt important and useful to men 
JURISPRUDENT, a. Understanding law 
first. 

JURISPRUDENTIAL, o. Pertaining to 
jurisprudence Ward 

JU'lllST, n. [Fr. jurist e ; It. gmrista , Sp 
jurist a ; from L jus, juris, law.] 

1 . A man who professes the science of law , 
one versed in the law, or more particu- 
larly, the civil law , a civilian. Bacon 

2. One versed in the law of nations, or who 
writes on the subject 

JU'ROR, n. [L jurator , or rather juro, to 
swear ] 

Oue that serves on a jury ; one sworn to 
deliver the truth on the evidence given 
him concerning any matter in question or 
on trial. 

JU'RY, «. [Fr. jur6, sworn, L. juro, to 
swear.] 

A number of freeholders, selected in the 
manner prescribed by Jaw, cmpanneled and 
sworn to inquire into and try any mattri 
of fact, and to declare the truth on tin 
evidence given them in the case. Grand 
juries consist usually of twenty-four free- 
holders at least, and are summoned to tij 
matters alledged in indictments. Petty 
juries, consisting usually of twelve men, 
attend courts to try matters of fact in mil 
causes, and to decide both the law and 
the fact in criminal prosecutions. The de- 
cision of a petty jury is called a vet did. 
JU'ilYMAN, n. One who is cmpanneled on 
a jury, or who serves as a juror 
JU'RYM'AST, n A mast erected in a ship 
to supply the place of one carried away in 
a tempest or an engagement, Sic. The 
most probable origin of the word jury, in 
this compound, is that proposed by Thom- 
son, vuc. from the Fr join, day, quasi, 
jouri, temporaiy, or from L.juvare, to as- 
sist 

JUST, a. [Fr juste , Sp. justo ; It giusto ; 
l,. justus. The primary sense is probably 
straight or close, from the sense or setting, 
erecting, or extending.] 

2. Regular; orderly; due; suitable. 

When ill 

•The war shall stand ranged in its just array 
Addisim. 

2. Exactly proportioned ; proper. 

Pleuetb your lordship 
To meet his grace, just distance 'tween our 
armies ? Shak. 

3. Full ; complete to the common standard. 

He was a comely personage, a little above 

just stature. Bacon. 
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4. Full ; true; a sente allied to the preced- 
ing, or the same. 

— So that once the skirmish was like to have 
come to a just battle. Knoiles. 

5. In a moral sente, upright; honest; having 
principles of rectitude , or conforming ex- 
actly to the laws, and to principles of rec- 
titude m social conduct ; equitable in the 
distribution of justice ; as, a just judge. 

0. In an evangelical tents, righteous ; reli- 
gious , influenced by a regard to the laws 
of God , or living in exact conformity to 
the divine will. 

There Is not a just man on earth, that doeth 
good, and slnneth not. Bodes, vii. 

7. Conformed to rules of justice ; doing equal 
justice. 

Just balances, jutt weighty, a just ephah and 
a just hin shall ye have. Lev. xix. 

8. Conformed to truth ; exact ; proper, ac- 
curate , as, just thoughts , just expressions ; 
jutt images or representations, a jutt 
description ; a jutt inference. 

9. True ; founded in truth and fact; as, a just 
charge or accusation. 

10. Innocent, blameless ; without guilt. 
How should man be juit with Go<y Job ix. 

2 1 . Equitable , due ; merited ; as, a just re- 
compense or reward 
—Whose damnation is jutt. Rom. iii 

12. True to promises; roithfUl; as, just to 
one’s word or engagements. 

13. Impartial ; allowing what is due , giving 
fair representation of character, merit or 
demerit. 

JUST, adv . Close or closely , near or nearly, 
in place. He stood jutt by the speaker, 
and heard what he said. He stood just at 
the entrance of the city. 

2. Near or nearly in time; almost. Jutt 
at that moment he arose and fled. 

3. Exactly ; nicely ; accurately. They re- 
main jutt of the same opinion. 

'Tin with our judgments as our watches, 
none . 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

Pope 

4. Merely , barely ; exactly. 

—And having just enough, not covet more 
Drydcn. 

5. Narrowly, lie jutt escaped without in- 

I®.. [Fr. jouite, now joute ; Sp. just a ; 
Port. id. ; It giostra ; probably from the 
root of jostle or rustle. The primary sense 
is to thrust, to drive, to push.] 

A mock encounter on liorscbactc ; a combat 
for sport or for exercise, in which the 
combatants pushed with lances and swords, 
man to man, in mock fight ; a tilt, one of 
the exercises at tournaments. Encyc. 
JUST, v t [Fr. j outer ; Sp. & Port .justar; 
It. giostrare .] 

1 To engage in mock tight on horseback. 

2. To push , to drive ; to iustle. 

JUSTICE, n. [Fr. , Sp. justicia ; It, gius- 
tizia ; from L.juttitta, from Justus, just] 

1. The virtue which consists in giving to 
every one what is his due , practical con- 
formity to the laws and to principles of 
rectitude in the dealings of men with 
each other; honesty, integrity in com- 
merce or mutual intercourse. Justice is 
distributive or commutative. Distributive 
jutt tee belongs to magistrates or rulers, 


and consists in distributing to every man 
that right or equity which the laws and 
the principles of equity require ; or in de- 
ciding scon troversies according to the laws 
and to principles of equity. Commutative 
justice consists in fair dealing in trade 
and mutual intercourse between man and 
man. 

2. Impartiality; equal distribution of right 
in expressing opinions ; fair representa- 
tion or facts respecting merit or demerit. 
In criticisms, narrations, history or dis- 
course, it is a duty to do justice to every 
man, whether friend or foe.. 

3. Equity; agreeablcness to’ right; as, he 
proved the justice of his claim. This 
should, iu strictness, he justness. 

4. Vindictive retribution ; merited punish- 
ment. Sooner or later, justice overtakes 
the crihunol 

5 . Eight ; Implication of equity. His arm 
will ao him justice. 

Ci [Low L. justiciarius.'] A person commis- 
sioned to hold courts, or to try and decide 
controversies und administer justice to in- 
dividuals , as, the Chief Justice of the king’s' 
bench, or of the common pleas, in England ; 
the Chief Justice of the supreme court in 
the* United States, &c. and justices of the 



[Little used .] Bacon. 

JUST'ICEABLE, a. Liable to account m a 


court of justice. [Little used.'] Hayward. 

I JUST'ICER, n. An administrator of justice. 
[Little used.] Bp. llall. 

JUSTICESHIP, n. The office or dignity 
of a justice. Swiff. 

JUSTl"CIAltY,\ n. [L. justiciar ius.~\ An 

JUSTI"CIAR, / administrator of justice. 

, Burke. 

2. A chief justice. Blackstone. 

3. One that bousts of the justice of his own 

act. [Not iwerf.] Dering. 

JUSTIFIABLE, a. [from justify .] That 
may be proved to be just; that may be 
vindicated on principles of law, reason, 

, rectitude or propriety , defensible ; vindi- 
cate. No breach of law or moral obliga- 
tion is justifiable The execution of a imue- 
factor m pursuance of a sentence of court, 
is just i ft (Me homicide. 

JUST'tfl ABLENESS, «. The quality of 
being justifiable , rectitude ; possibility of 
being defended or vindicated 

3 King Charles. 

JUST'IFIAEfl-Y, adv. In a manner that 
admits of vindication or justification ; 
rightly 

JUSTIFICATION, n. [Fr. from jusUfier, 

1. 'Ae oct^of justifying, a showing # to be 
just or conformable to law, rectitude or 
propriety , vindication ; defense. The 
court listened to the evidence and argu- 
ments m justification of the prisoner’s con- 
duct Our disobedience to God’s com- 
mands admits jio justification . 

2. Absolution. 

I hope, for my brother’s justification, he wrote 
this but as an ei^ay of my virtue. Shak 

3. In lau>, the showing of a sufficient reason 
in court why a defendant did what he is 
called to answer. Pleas in justification 
must set forth some special matter. 


4. In theology, remission of sin and absolu- 
tion from guilt and punishment ; or an act 
of free grace by which God pardons the 
sinner and accepts him as righteous, on 
account of the atonement of Christ. 

JUSTIFICATIVE, o. Justifying; that has 
power to justify. 

JUSTIFICATOR, «. One whe justifies. 
[ Little used .] 

JUST'IFIER, n. One who iustifies; one 
who vindicates, supports or defends. 

2. He who pardons and absolves from guilt 
and punishment 

That he might be just, and the juttifitr Of 
him who believeth m Jesus. Rom. id. 
JUSTIFY,®, t. [Ft justifier; Sp .juttificar; 
It. giustificare ; L. Justus, just, and facto, 
to make.] 

1. To prove or show to be just, or conform- 
able to law, right, justice, propriety or duty ; 
to defend or maintain; to vindicate as 
right. We cannot justify disobedience or 
ingratitude to our Maker. We cannot j’ws- 
tffy insult or incivility to our fellow men. 
Intemperance, lewdness, profaneness and 
dueling are in no case to he justified. 

2. In theology, to pardon and clear from 

gyilt ; to absolve or acquit from guilt and 
merited* punishment, and to accept as 
righteous on account of the merits of the 
Savior, or by the application of Christ’s 
atonement to the offender. Si. Paul. 

3. To cause another to appear comparatively 
righteous, or less guilty than one’s self. 
Ezek. xvi 

4 To judge rightly of. 

Wisdom is j'tMtySWby hcrcluldien. Matth. xi. 

5. To accept as just and treat with favor. 

J times li. 

JUST'IFY, v.t. In printing, to agree; to 
suit , io conform exactly , to form an oven 
surface or true line with something else. 
Types of different sizes will not justify 
with each other. 

JUSTLE, v. t.jus'l. [See Jostle and Just ] 
To mn against ; to encounter ; to strike 
against ; to clash. 

The rhariott shall rage in the streets ; they 
shall jostle one against another in the broad 
ways. Nah. u. 

JUSTLE, v t. jus'l. To push ; to drive ; to 
force by rushing against; commonly fol- 
lowed 6y off or out , as, to jtutle a thing off 
the table, or out of its place. 

JUST'LY, adv. [from just. J In conformity 
to law, justiceor propriety ; by right. The 
offender is justly condemned. The hero is 
justly rewarded, applauded, or honored. 

2. According to truth and facts. His cha- 
racter is justly described. 

3. Honestly ; fairly ; with integrity ; as, to 
do justly. Mic. vi. 

4. Properly; accurately; exactly. 

Their feet assist their hands, and justly beat 
the ground. Dryden. 

JUSTNESS, ». Accuracy, exactness; as, 
the justness of proportions. 

2. Conformity to truth ; os, the justness of 
a description or representation. 

3. Justice; reasonableness; equity; as, the 
justness of a cause or of a demand. [Just- 
ness is properly applied to things, and 
justice to persons; but the distinction is 
not always observed.] 

JUT, v. if [a different spelling of Jet.’] To 



JUT 


J U X 


shoot forward; to project beyond tlie main 
body ; as, thtinttmg part of a building. A 
point of land juts into the sea. 

JUT, n. A shooting forward; a projection. 

JUTTING, ppr. Shooting out; projecting. 

JUTTY, v. u To jut. [Not wed.) Shok. 

JUTTY, ». A projection in a building ; also, 
a pier or mole. 

JUT-WINDOW, n. A window that projects j 
from the line of a building. 


JU'VENILE, a. [L. juvenilii, from jvvenis, 
young.] 

1. Young; youthftil ; as, juvenile years ^or 

2^Pertaining or suited to youth ; aa, juvenile 
sports. 

J&VENIL'ITY, n. Youthftilness ; youthfUl 
age. GlanvtUc. 

2. Light and careless manner ; the manners 

or customs of youth. GlanviUe. 


JUXT APOS'ITED, a. [L. juxta, near, and 
posited.] Placed near; adjacent or con- 
tiguous. Macguer. 

JUXTAPOSITION, n. [L. juxta, near, 
and position.] 

A placing or being placed in nearness or 
contiguity; as theparts of a substance or 
of a composition. The connection of words 


of a composition, 
is sometimes to 
position. 


! ascertained by juxta- 


K A L 

TT THE eleventh letter of the English 

J|V ^ Alphabet, is borrowed from the 
Greeks, being the same character as the 
Greek kappa, answering to the Oriental 
kaph. it represents a close articulation, 
formed by pressing the root of the tongue 
against the upper part of the mouth, with a 
depression of the lower ja^ and opening of 
the teeth. It is usually denominated a gut- 
tural, but is more properly a palatal. Before 
all the vowels, it has one invariable sound, 
corresponding with that of c, before a, o 
and u, asm keel, ken. In monosyllables, it is 
used after c, as in crack, check, deck, being 
necessary to exhibit a correct pronuncia- 
tion in the derivatives, cracked, checked, 
decked, cracking, for without it, c, before 
tlie vowels e and t, would be sounded likt s. 
formerly, k was added to c, in certain 
words of Latin origin, as in musick, pub- 
kck, repubtick. But in modern practice, k 
u very properly omitted, being entirely 
superfluous, and the more properly, as it 
is never written in the derivatives, mutical, 
publication, republican. It is retained in 
traffick, as in monosyllables, on account 
of the pronunciation of the derivatives, 
trafficked, trafficking. 

K Ls silent before n, as m know, knife , knee. 
4s a numeral, K stands for 250; and with 
a stroke over it, thus, K, for 250,000. • 
This character was not used by the ancient 
Homans, and rarely in the later ages of 
their empire. In the place of k, they used 
c, as in dim, for the Greek xXimu. In the 
Teutonic dialects, this Greek letter is some- 
times represented by h. [Sec //.] 

KAAL1NG, n. A bird, a species of starling, 
found in China. 

KAB'BO^, n. A fish of a brown color, with- 
out scales. 

KALE, ». [L. caulis ; W. cowl. 'I Sea-cale, 
an esculent plant of the genus Crambe. 
KAL'ENDAR, n. See CALENDAR. 

KATil, » [Ar. the ashes of the 


K E C 

KA'LIF, n. See CALIF. 

KAL'MIA, n. The name of a genus of ever- 
green shrubs, nativos of North America, 
called laurel, ivy-buBh, calico-bush, &c. 

KAM, o. [W. caw.] Crooked. [Not 

■KAN, In Persia, an officer answering 

KAUN, y to a governor in Europe or Arne- 

KHAN, J rica. Among tho Tartars, a chief 
or prince. [See A'Aan.] 

TC A NfrAROO'. M A mnoniliir Animal fnnnrl 


KAN, In Persia, an officer answering 

KAUN, y to a governor in Europe or Arne- 

KHAN, 3 rica. Among tho Tartars, a chief 
or prince. [See Khan.’] 

KANGAROO', n. A singular animal found 

* in New Holland, resembling in some re- 
spects the opossum. It belongs to the genus 
Didelphia. It has a small head, neck and 
shoulders, the body increasing m thickness 
to the rump. The fore legs are very short, 
useless m walking, but used for digging or 
bringing food to tne # moutli. The hind legs, 
which are long, are used in moving, par- 
ticularly in leaping. Encyc. 

KA'OLIN, n. A species of earth or variety 
of clay, used as one of the two ingredients 
in the Oriental porcelain. The other in- 
gredient is called in China petunse. Its 
color is white, with a shade of gray, yel- 
low or red. Encyc. Cleaveland. 

KAR'AGANE, n. A species of gray fox 
found in the Russian empire. Tooke. 

K ARPH'OLITE, n. [Gr. s, straw, and 
X/0of, a stone.] 

A mineral recently discovered. It has a 
fibrous structure and a yellow color. • 
Werner. Cleaveland. 

KATA, n. In Syria, a fowl of the grous 
kind. . . 

KAW, v. i. [from the sound.] To try as a 
raven, crow or rook. Locke. 

KAW, n. The cry of the raven, crow or 
rook. * Dryden. 

KAWN, n. In Turkey, a public inn. 

KAYLE, [Fr. quidle, a nine-pin, a keel."] 

1. A nine-pin, a kettle-pin ; sometimes writ- 
ten keel. Sidney. Careto. 

2. A kind of play in Scotland, in which nine 

holes ranged in threes, are made in the 
ground, and ob iron ball rolled in among 
them. • Johnson. 

KECK, e. ». [G. koken .] To heave the sto- 
mach ; to reach, os in on effort to vomit 


" , vu rescii, as m an enori w vorou. 

Salicomia, from Jj kalai, to fry.] [Little used.] Bacon. Swift. 

I , K “ K ’ ?• A “***»* " Wving of L 


A plant, a species of Salsola, or glass-wort, 
the ashes of which ore used m making 
gloss. Hence AlkaU , — which see. 


stomach. . Chtyne. 

KECK'LE, v. t. [Qu. G. kugeln, to roll] 
To wind old rope round a cable to preserve 


K E E 

its surface from being fretted, or to wind 
iron chains round a cable to defend it from 
the friction of a rocky bottom, or from the 
ice Mar. Diet. 

KECK'SY, n. [Qu. Fr. cigue, L. cicuta. It 
is said to be eommonly pronounced kex.] 

, Hemlock; a hollow jointed plant [Not rued 
in America .] Shak. 

KKCK% a. Resembling a kex. 

2. An Indian scepter. Grew. 

KED6E, n. [allied probably to cag and keg.'] 
A small anchor, used to keep a ship steady 
when riding in a harbor or river, and par- 
ticularly at the turn of tho tide, to keep her 
clear of her bower anchor, also to remove 
her from one part of a harbor to another, 
^eing carriod out in a boat and let go, os 
in warping or kedgmg. [Sometimes writ- 
ten kedger.] Mar. Diet. 

KED6E, v. t. To warp, as a ship ; to move 
by means of a kedgo, as in a river. 
KED'LACK, n. A weed that grows among 
wheat and rye ; charlock. [/ believe not 
used in America.] Tusser. Johnson. 
KEE, plur. of Cow. [ Local in England and 
not used in America.] Gay. 

KEECH, n. A mass or lump. [Not m use.] 
• Percy. 

KEEL, n. [Sax. caele ; G. and D. kiel; Dan. 
foil, fool; Russ, kil; Sw. kbl; Fr. qutUe , 
Sp. quilla ; Port, quilha. The word, in dif- 
ferent languages, signifies a keel, a pm, 
kayle, and a quill; probably from extend- 

1 ' file principal timber in a ship, extending 
from stem to stem at the bottom, and sup- 
porting the whole frame. Mar. Diet. 

2. A low flat-bottomed vessel, used in the 
river Tyne, to convey coals from Newcostlo 
for loading the colliers. 

3. In botany , the lower petal of a papiliona- 

ceous corol, inclosing the stamens and 
pistil. Martyn. 

False keel , a strong thick piece of timber, 
bolted to'thc bottom of the keel, to preserve 
it from injury. 

On an even keel, in a level or horizontal po- 
sition. 

KEEL, v. t. [Sax. caelan,] To cooL [Obs.] 
Gower. 

KEEL, v. t. To plow with a keel ; to navi- 
gate. J. Barlow. 

2. To turn up the keel; to show the bottom. 

Shak. 



K E E 


KEE 


KEE 


To keel the pot, in Ireland to scum it 

Shah. 

KEE'L AG E, n. Duty paid for a ship enter- 
ing Hartlepool, England* 

KEE'LED, a. In botany, carinated , having 
a longitudinal prominence on the back ; 
an, a keeled leaf, calyx or noctary. Marfyn , 
KEK 'LFAT, n, [Sax. caelan, to coo), and 
yae, vat.] 

A cooler ; a vessel in wliich liquor is set for 
cooling. [JVot need.'] 

KEE’LHAUL, e. t. [D. kiclhauten; keel and 
haul.’] 

To haul under the keel of a ship Keel- 
hauling is a punishment inflicted in the 
Dutch navy for certain oflonsos The of- 
fender i« suspended by a rope from one 
yard arm, witn weights on lus lega^aud a 
rope fastened to lum, leading under the 
ship's bottom to the opposite yard arm, 
and being let fall into the water, he in 
drawn under the slap’s bottom and raised 
on the other side. Mar JhH. 

KEE'LING, n. A kind of small cod, of 
wbieh stock fish is made. 

KEELSON, n. kel'son. A piece of timber m 
a ship, laid on the middle of the floor tim- 
bers over the keel, fastened with long, 
holts and clinched, and thus binding the 
floor limbers to the keel. Mar. lhct. 
KEEN, a. I Sax. cene ; (1. 1 uhn ; I), koen , 
properly, bold, stout, eager, daring, from 
shooting forward. Class tin ] 

1 . Eager ; vehement ; as, hungry curs loo 

keen at the sport. Tatler. 

• The sheep were so keen on the scorns — 

VEstranye. 

2. Eager ; sharp , as, a keen appetite. t 

3. Sharp, having a very iino edge; ns, a 
keen razor, or a razor with a keen edge’. 
"We say a keen edge, but a sharp poiut • 

4. Piercing; penetrating; severe; applied 
to’ cold or to wmd ; at, a keen wind , the 
cold is very keen. 

ft Hitter, piercing, acrimonious , as, keen 
satire or sarcasm. 

Good father catdinal, cry thou amen, 

To my keen cursos. ShaL 

KEEN, « t To sharpen. [ Unusual J r 

Thomson 

KEEN-EYED, a. Having acute sight. 

AUen. 

KEE'NLY, ndv. Eagerly ; vehemently. 

2. Sharply ; severely; bitterly. 
KEE'NNKSS, m. Eager less, vehemence ,« 
as, the keenness of hunger. 

2. Sharpness ; flnenssa of edge ; os, the keen- 
ness of a razor. 

3 The quality of piercing ; rigor ; sharp- 
ness ; as, the keenness of the air or of cold. 

4. Asperity ; acrimony ; bitterness ; as, the 
keenness of satire, invective or sarcasm. 

5. Acuteness; sharpness; as, the keenness 
of wit. 

KEEP, v.t pret. and pp. kept. [Sax. cepan, 
Syr. j£id kobn, Eth. 01*0 akab, to 
keep. Class Gb. No. 68. 85. ‘The word 
coincides in elements with have, L, habeo , 
and capio, hut 1 think the radical sense to 
be different] 

1. To bold ; to retain in one’s power or pos- 
session; not to lose or part with; as, to 
keep a house or alarm ; to keep any *hmg 
m the memory, vnmd Konvt 


2. To have in custody for security or pre- 
servation. 

The crown of Stephsnus, first king of Hun- 
gary, was alwayi kept in the castle ofVicegrsde. 

Knolles. 

3 To preserve , to retain. 

The Lord God, merciful and gracious, keep- 
ing mercy for thousands — Ex. xxxiv. 

4. To preserve from falling or from danger; 
to protect ; to guard or Biistain. 

And behold, 1 tun with thee, and will keep 
thee, Gen xxviil. Luke iv 
5 To hold or restrain from departure ; to 
dptain. 

— That 1 may know what keeps me here with 
you Dryden. 

0. To tend ; to have the care of. 

And the Lord God took the* man and put him 
in the garden of Lden, to dress it atid to keep it 
Gen. ii. 

7. To teml ; to feed ; to posture ; as, to keep 
u flock of sheep or a herd of cattle in a 
yard or in a held. He keeps itis horses on 
oat* or on hay. 

8. To preserve in any tenor or state. Keep 
a stiff rein. 

Keep the constitution sound, Addison. 

0. Toregurd; to attend to. 

While the stun, and course of heaven I keep 
Dryden 

1 0 To hold in any state , as, to keep in ot der 

11. To continue uny state, course or action , 
as, to http silence ; to keep the same road 
or the Name puce ; to keep reading or talk- 
ing, to keep u given distauco. 

12. To practice , to do or perform ; to obey , 

to obsoive in practice, not to neglect or 
violate , as, to ketp tho laws, statutes or 
commandments of ( Jod. Scrtpture . 

13 To fulfill , to perform , as, to keep one’s 
word, promise or covenant. 

11 To piuctiee, to use .habitually ; os, to 

Arep bad hours Pope. 

15 To ropy carefully. 

llt-r servant’s ryes were fix’d upon her face. 
And os bin* moved or turned, her motions 
Mewed, 

Her mcaMiroi kept , and step by step pursued. 

Dryden. 

16. To observe or solemnize. 

Ye shall keip it a feast to the Lord. Lx xn 

17. To board; to maintain , to supply with 
necessaries of life. The men are kept at a 

» moderate price per week. 

1 8 T« ha\ e in the house , to entertain , as, 
to keep lodgers. 

It) To mamtain ; npt to intermit; as, to 
keep watch or guurd. 

20. To hold in one’s own boaom ; to confine 
to ont ’s own knowledge ; not to discloso or 
Commumcate*to others , not to betray ; as, 
to keep a secret , to keep one’s own counsel. 

21. To have in pay , as, to keep a servant. 
To keep back , to reserve ; to withhold not 

to disclose or communicate. 

1 will ketp nothing back hem you. Jer. viii 

2. To restrain ; to prevent from advancing 
Ketp bark thy servant also from presumptu- 
ous sins^-Ps, xii. 

3. To reserve ; to withhold ; not to deliver. : 
Acts v. 

To keep company with, to frequent the so- ; 
ciety of; to associate with. Let youth 
keep company mth the wise and good. j 
2. To accompany ; to go with ;* as, to keep j 
company mth one on a journey or voyage. 


To keep down, to prevent from ruing; not 
to lift or suffer to be raised. 

To keep h, to prevent from escape ; to hold 
in confinement 

2. To conceal ; not to tell or disclose. 

3. To restrain ; to curb. Locke 

To keep off, to hinder from approach or at- 
tack ; aa, to keep off an enemy or an evil. 

To keep under, to restrain ; to hold in ob- 
jection ; as, to keep under an antagonist or 
a conquered country ; to keep wider the 
appetites end passions. 

To keep up, to maintain ; to prevent from 
failing or diminution , as, to keep up the 
price of goods ; to kqjp up one’s credit. 

2. To maintain , to continue , to hinder from 
ceasing. 

In joy, that which keeps up the action is the 
desire to continue it Lotkr 

To keep out, to hinder from entering or ta- 
king possession. 

To keep bed, to remain in bed without rising , 
to he confined to one’s bed. 

To keep house , to maintain a family state 
Ills income enables him to keep house. 

1 To remain in the house; to be confined 
His feeble health obliges him to I rep house 
To keep from, to restrain ; to prevent ap- 
proach. # 

To keep a school, to maintain or support it , 
as. the town or its inhabitants keep ten 
schools ; more properly, to govern and in- 
struct or teach a school, as a preceptor 
KEEP, v. t. To remain m any state ; as, 
to keep at a distance, to keep aloft ; to ketp 
near , to ketp m the house ; to keep before 
or behind’; to keep m favor , to keep out 
pf company, or out of reach. 

2. To IftBt , to endure , not to perish or be 
impaired Seek for winters use apples 

‘ that will keep. 

If the malt is not thoroughly dried, the ale it 
makes will not keep. Mot timer. 

3. To lodge ; to dwell ; to reside for a time 
Knock at the study, where, they say, he keeps. 

Shak. 

To keep to, to adhere strictly, not to neglect 
or deviate from, as, to keep to old cus- 
toms , to keep to a rule , to keep to one’s word 
or promise. 

To keep on, to go forward ; to proceed , to 
contmue to advance. Dryden 

To keep up, to remain unsubdued , or not 
to be confined to one’s bed. 

In popular language , this word signifies to 
contmue , to repeat continually , not to 
cease. 


ivijiji , n. viuiuuy ; guara. used.} 

Dryden 

2. Colloquially , case ; condition , as, in good 

keep. English. 

3. Guardianship ; restraint [Little used.] 

Ascham. 

4. A jplac e o f confinement ; in old castles, 

KEE 1 PER, ». One who keeps ; one that 
holds or has possession of any thing. 

2. One who retains in custody ; one who 
has the care of«n prison and the custody 
of prisoners. 

3. One who has the care of a park or other 
incloeure, or the custody of beasts ; as, the 
keeper of a park, • pound, or of sheep. 

4. One who has the care, custody or super- 
intendence of any thing. 
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KEY 


in Great Britain, the keeper of the freed 
seal, ii a lord by his office, ana one of the 
privy oouncil. All royal grant*, commis- 
sions and charters pass through his hands. 
He is constituted lord-keeper by the de- 
livery of the great seal The keeper of 
the privy teal is also a lord by his office, 
0 and a member of the privy oounciL 
KEE'PERSHIP, n. The office of a keeper. 

[Little sued.] Carew. 

KEE'PING, ppr. Holding; restraining; 
preserving; guarding; protecting; per- 
forming. 

KEE'PING, n. A holding ; restraint ; cus- 
tody ; guard; preservation. 

2 Feed ; fodder. The cattle have good 
keeping. 

3 In painting, a representation of objects in 
the manner they appear to the eye at dif- 
ferent distances from it. 

KEE'PSAKE, n. Any thing kept, or given to 
be kept for the sake of the giver ; a token 
of friendship. 

KEF'FEKIL, n. A stone, white or yellow, 
which hardens in the fire, and of which 
Turkey pipes are made. Nicholson. 

KEG, r . [Fr. caqtie.] A small cask or bar- 
rel ; written more correctly Cag. 

KELL, n. A sort of pottage; [Afof uted in 
America.'] Ameworth. 

KELL, n. The caul or omentum. [Soe 
Caul, the usual orthography of the word.] 
Wiseman. 

2 The chiysaUs of the caterpillar. B. Jonson . 
KELP, n f Ar. and Pers.J The calcined ash- 
es of sea weed, used in the manufacture 
of glass. This is a dark colored alkaline 
substance, which, in a furnace, vitrifies and 
becomes transparent. Encyc. 

KELP'Y, it. An imaginary spirit of the wa l 
tors, in the form of a horse [Local and 
vulgar .] 

KELSON. See KEELSON. 

KELT'ER, n. [Dan. kilter, to gird, to truss 
up ; kilte, a folding.] 

The phrase, he u not * n kelter, signifies, he is 
not in a proper dress or equipage, or not in 
readiness. 

KEMB, v. t. [Sax. cemban, to comb.] To 
comb, — which see. Kemb is an obsolete or- 
thography. B. Jonson. Dryden 

KEM'ELIN, ». [Qu. jGr. Ktipnltar, nirnf- 
turo.] A tub ; a brewer’s vessel. [Not tn 
use ] Chaucer. 

KEN, v. t. [W. ceniatc, to see ; ceiniaw, to 
take a view, to perceive; which Owen de- 
duces from edn, earn, clear, bright, fair, 
white, and sight, brightness, and this coin- 
cides with L. earns, white, oaneo, to be 
white, and this with L. earn, to sing, canto, 
Eng. to cant, to chant. These coincide in 
elements with G. kennen, to know, erlcen- 
nen, to see, know, discern; D. kennen. 
Sw. kunna , Dan. header, to know, to be 
able ; Sax. connan, cunnan, Goth, kunnan, 
to know. In Sax. centum is to bear, L. 
gtgtw, Gr. yttenu. The radical sense is to 
strain, extend, reach. Ip Sans. kanna is 
an eye. See Cm.] 

1. To see at a distance ; to descry. 

We ken them from afar. Addison. 

2. To know; to understand. [04*.] 

Shak. Gay. 

v verb it used chiefly in poetry.] • 

KEN, v. i. To look round. Burton. | 


KEN, n. View ; reach of sight. 

Coasting they kept the land within their ken. 

Drydey. 

KEN'DAL-GRF.EN, n. A species of green 
cloth made of kendal. Shak. 

KEN'NEL, n. [Fr. chenil; It. eanile , from 
L. cants, a dog.] 

1. A house or cot for dogs, or for a pock of 
hounds. 

2. A pack of hounds or their cry. Encyc. 

3. The hole of a fox or other boast ; a haunt. 
KEN'NEL, n. [It. c male} Fr. canal; Eng. 

channel.] 

1. The water-course of a street , a little ca- 
nal or channel. 

2. A puddle. 

KEN'NEL, e. ». To lodge ; to lie , to dwell , 
as a dog or a fox. 

. The dog kenneled in a hollow tree. 

L’Etlrpngc 

KEN'NEL, v i. To keep or confine in a 
kennel. Tatlcr. 

KEN'NING, n. View, sight. Bacon 
KENTLE, n [W. cant, a hundred, L. 
i entum ] 

In commerce, a hundred pounds in weight; 
as, a kentle of fish. [It is written and pro- 
'nouneed also quintal.] 

KENT'LEDGE, n In seamen's language, 
pigs of iron for ballast laid on the floor of a 
ship. Mar. Diet. 

KE1*T, pret. and pp of Keep. 
KERB-STONE, KIRB-STONE. See 
CURB-STONE. 

KER'C’IIIEF, n. [contracted from cover- 
chtef ; Fr. couvrir, to cover, and chef, the 
head. Chaucer. J 

1. A head dress , a cloth to cover the head. 

Shak. 

2. A cloth used in dress. Ifayward 

The word is now seldom used, except in its 

compound, handkerchief, and sometimes 
neckerchief 

KER'CHIEFED, \ o. Dressed , hooded , 
KER'CHIEFT, j covered. Milton. 
KERF, n. [Sax. cypj: ; ceopyan, ceapyan, to 
cut, Eng. to carve ; D. kerf, a notdi , ker- 
ven, to cut ; G. kerb, kerben, Ir. cearb.] 

\ The cut of an ax, a saw, or other instru- 
ment ; the notch or slit made in wood by 
cutting. 

it G 

KERM'ES, n [Ar.^^i kirmiran, coc- 1 

cus baphica. Caslell.] 

In zoology, an insect* produced in the ex- 
crescences of a species of small oak,' or the 
, body of an insect transformed into a grain, 
berry, or husk. This body is full of red- 
dish juice, which is used in dyeing red. 
Hence the word crimson. Encyc. 

KERM'ES-MTNERAL, ». A mineral sub- 
stance, so called from its color. It is a 
precipitate of antimony, obtained by fu- 
sion with a fixed alkali and subsequent so- 
lution in boiling water, or by simple ebulli- 
tion. Ntcholton. Encyc. 

KERN, n. An Irish footman or ftxtt-soldier. 

Spenser. 

2. In English low, an idle person or vaga- 
bond. Encyc. 

KERN, *». A hand-mill consisting of two 
stones, one *of which it turned by the hand ; 
usually written Quern, — which see. 

2. A chum. [04*.] 


KERN, v. i. [G. and D. kem, a kernel , 
G- kemm, to curdle.] 

1. To harden, as com in ripening. Carew. 

2. To take the form of corns ; to granulate. 

* drew 

KERN'-BABY, ». [corn-baby.] An image 
dressed with com, and carried bofore reap- 
ers to their hanest home. 

KERN'ICL, n. [Sax. oy purl, a little com, 
grain or nut, G. & 1). kem ; Fr. cemeau , 
W. ewaren, a gland, a kernel. | 

1. The edible substance contained in the 

shell of a nut. More 

2. Any tiling included in a shell, husk or 
integument; a grain or corn , us, a kcnul 
of wheat or outs. 

3. The seed of pulpy fruit ; as, the kernel 

of on apple. Bacon 

4. The central part of any thing, a small 

mass around which other matter is con- 
creted ; a nucleus. Ai but knot 

4. A hard concretion in the flesh. 
KERN'LL, v. i. To harden or ripen into 
kernels , as the seeds ot plants. 
KEKN'ELLY, a. Full of kernels , resem- 
bling kernels. 

K Ell 'HEY, n. [D. kerzaat , Fr. car wet , Sp 

• cameo.] 

A species of coarse woolen cloth , a coarse 
•stuff made chiefly in Kent and Devonshire 
in England. Encyt 

KERVE, v. t. To carve, f Not used. ] 
KKRV'ER, «. A carver ( Not wad J 
KE'SAlt, n. [from Cesar J An emperor 
[ Obs, J Spensi r 

KESTREL, n. A fowl of the genus Falco, * 
or hawk kind ; called also tlannel and 
Windhover, ft builds in hollow oaks, and 
feeds on quails and other small biids 

Encyt . 

KETCH, h. [Fr. qu niche ; G. & J). kits j 
A vessel with two masts, a main and imz- 
zen-mant, usually from 100 to 200 tons bur- 
den K etches are generally used as ) achts 
or as bonib-vesBels. The latter are calk d 
j bom b-h etch is Mar. Dirt 

KETCH 'UP, n A sauce. [See Catchup J 
j KETTLE, n. [Sax reel, cetel or cj tel , fl 
*kei tel , J) ketcl; Dai), kedel ; Sw kit tel , 
Russ, kolel.] 

A vessel of iron or oilier metal, with u wide 
mouth, usually without a cover, used foi 
heating and boiling water or other liquor 
Among the Tartars, a kettle represents n 

• family, or as many as feod from om k< ttle. 
Among the Dutth, a battery of mortars sunk 

in the earth, is called a kettle Encyc. 
KETTLE-DRUM, n An instrument ot 
martial music, composed of two basins of 
copper or brass, rounded at the bottom and 
covered with vellum or goat-skin. Encyc. 
KETTLE-DRUMMER, u The man who 
beats the kettle-drum 
KETTLE-PINS, » Ninepins; skittles. 
KKV'KL, « In ships, a piece of timbei 
serving to belay the sheet* or great ropes 
by which*the bottoms of the fore-soil and 
main-sail arc extended. Mar I)n t. 

KEX, n Hemlock ; the stem of the teasel , 
a dry stalk. [Sec Kecksy,] 

KEY, r. he. [Sax. In a general sense, 
a fastener , that which fastens ; as, a piece 
of wood ui the frame of a building, or in a 
chain, &c. 

2. An instrument for shotting or opening u 
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lock, by pushing the bolt one w*y or the 
other. Key* a re of various fora*, and 
fitted to the ward* of the looks to which 
they belong. 

3. An instrument by which something i» 
screwed or turned ; as, the key of a watch 
or other chronometer. 

4 . The atone which binds an arch. [See 
Keystone.] 

5. In an organ or harpsichord, the key, or 
finger key is a little lever or piece in the 
fore partly which the instrument is ployed 
on by the fingers. 

6. In music, the key, or key note, i* the fun- 
damental note or tone, to which the whole 
piece is accommodated, and with which it 
usually begins and always ends. There 
are two key*, one of the major, and one of 
the minor mode. Keif sometimes signifies 
a scale or system of intervals. Rousseau. 

7. An index, or that which serves to explain 
.a cipher. Hence, 

8. That which serves to explain any tiling 
difficult to be understood. 

9. In the Romish church, ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, or the power of the pope ; or the 
power of excommunicating or absolving. 

Encyc. 

10. A ledge or lay of rocks near the surface 
of the water. 

1 1 . The husk containing the seed of an ash. 

Evelyn, 

KEY, n. [Ir. ccigh ; D. kaat; G. kai ; Fr. 
guai ; Arm. gae. The word is probably 
contracted from tho root of the preceding 
word, signifying, to hold, make fast, re- 
strain. Class Cg.j 


A hank or wharf built on the side of a river 
or harbor, for the convenience of loading 
and unloading ships, and securing them, in 
their stations. Hence keys are furnished 
with posts, rings, cranes, capstans, &e. 
It is sometimes written Quay. Encyc, 
KE'YA6E, n. Money paid for.the use of a 
key or quay. 

KE'Y-CftLD, n. Lifeless. [Not in we.] 
KE'YF.D, o. Furnished with kojs; as, a 
keyed instrument. 

2. Set to a key, as a tune. 

KE'YHOLE, n. A hole or aperture in a 
door or lock, for receiving a key. 
KEYSTONE, n. The stone on the top or 
middle of an arch or vault, wliich being 
wider at the top than at tho bottom, euter« 
like a wedgo and binds tho work ; proper- 
ly, the fastenmgstonc. 

KHAN, *. kaun. In Ana, a governor; a 
king; a prince; a chief. In Persia, the 
word demotes the governor of a province ; 
among the Tartars, it is equivalent to 
king or prince. Eton. 

2. An inn. 


KIIANATE, n. kaun' ate. The dominion or 
jurisdiction of a khan. Tooke. 

KIBE, n. [This word baa the elements of 
chap, gap, gape. Class Gb. No. 7. Per- 
o» I 


haps it is of Persian origin, 

kafidan, to crack, to split Qu. Dan. kiebe, 
the chops.] 

A chap or crack in the flesh occasioned by I 
cold ; an ulcerated chilblain ; a* in the 
heels. 
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KI'BED, a. Chapped ; cracked with cold ; 
affected with chilblains ; as, kibed heels. 

, Darwin. 

KI'BY, a. Affected with kibes, 

KICK, v. t. [W. ciciaw, from rie, the foot 

Owen. Pers. a kicking.] 

To strike with the foot ; as, a horse kick* a 
servant ; a man kick t a dog. 

KICK, v. i. To practice striking with the foot 
or feet; at, ahorse accustomed to kirk. 

2. To thrust out the foot or feet with vio- 
lence, either in wantonness, resistance, 
anger or contempt; to manifest opposition. 

Wherefore kick ye st my sasrifice ? 

1 Sam. ii. 

Jcshurun waxed fat and kicked. Deut. xxxii. 

It is hard for thee to kick against the goads 

* Acts ix. 

KICK, n. A blow with the foot or feet ; a 
striking or thrust of thp foot. 

KICK'EI), i>p. Struck with the foot or feet. 

KICK'ER, n. One that kicks. 

KICK'ING, ppr. Striking with % foot ; 
thrusting out the foot with violence. 

KICK'ING, n. The act of striking with the 
foot, or of yerking the foot with violence 
'Wlmt cannot be effected by kicking, may 
sometimes be done by coaxing. 

KICK'S II AW, n. (corrupted from Fr. 
quclque chose, something.] 

I. Something fantastical or uncommon, or 
something that has no particular name. 

2 A dish so changed by cooking, that it can 
scarcely bo known. Johnson. 

KICK 'SHOE, n. A dancer, in contempt; a 
caperer, a buffoon. [A word used only 
by Milton.] • 

KI I), n [Dan. kid; Sw. hd,kidltng ; W. ctdws, 
a goat, cidysen, a young goat ; L. htrdu* ; 
vulgar Gr. yifot , Sans, ada ; Turk gets i ; 
Heb. Ch. »*I3 , Syr | -#> . a kid ; Russ. 
kidayu, to throw, to bnng forth young.] 

1. A young goat. 

2. A faggot , a bundle of heath and furse. 

Eng . 

KID, r. t. or ». To bring forth a young goat 

2. To make into a bundle, os faggots. Eng. 

KID, f. t. [Sax. cjtfan] To show, discover 
or make known. [Obs.] Gower. 

•KIDDER, n. [Sw. kyta, to truck.] An en- 
grosser of corn, or one who curries corn, 
provisions and merchandise about the 
coimtry for sale. . Eng. 

KIDDLE, n. A kind of wear in a river for 
catching fish ; corruptly pronounced kittle 
Mag. Cha> ta 

KIDD(YW, n.* A web-footed fowl, called 
also guillemot, sea-hen, or skout. 

• Chambers, 

KID'LlNG, n. [Sw.] A young kid. Browne. 

KIDNAP, t>. t. [G. kmderdieb ; D. kinder- 
dsef, child-thief. Kid is usually supposed 
to be contracted from kind, a child, in 
which case, now may be the Oriental a«, 
to stedfc See ATbo&.J 

To steal a human being, man, woman or 
child ; or to seize and forcibly carry away 
any person whatever from ms own coun- 
try or state into another. Encyc. 

KIDNAPPED, pp, Stolen on forcibly car- 
ried auoy , as a human being. 
KIDNAPPER, n. One who steals or forci* 


bly carries away a human being ; a man- 
stealeT. 

KIDNAPPING, ppr. Stealing at forcibly 
carrying away human being*. 

KID'N APPING, n. The act of stealing, or 
forcible abduction of a human being from 
his own country or state. This crime was 
capital by the Jewish law, and in modem 
times is highly penal. 

KID'NEY, b. [I have not found this word 
in any other language.] 

1. The kidneys arc two oblong flattened 
bodies, extending from the eleventh and 
twelfth ribs to toe fourth lumbar verte- 
bra, behind the intestines. Their use is to 
separate the unne from the blood. 

Parr. Quincy. 

2. Sort; kind. [ A ludicrous use of the word.] 

Shade. 

3. A cant term for a waiting servant. 

Toiler. 

KID'NEY-BEAN, ». A sort of bean so 
named from its resemblance to the kidney. 
It is of the genus Phaseolus 

KIDNEY-FORM, \ a. Having the form 

KIDNEY-SHAPED, / or shape of a kid- 
ney Ktrwan. 

KID'N EY-YETCH, n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Anthyllis. 

KIDNEY-WORT, n. A plant of the genus 
Saxifrage. 

KIF'FEKILL, 1b. A mineral, the Mecr- 

KEF'FEKILL, j schaum, — wluch see. 

KI L, «. A Dutch word, signifying a channel 
or bed of a river, and hence a stream. 

KILDERKIN, n. [Qu. D. kinder km.) A 
small barrel ; a liquid measure containing 

•two firkins, or 16 or 18 gallons. Encyc. 

KILL, v. t. [The Dutch has keel, the throat, 

• and keelen, to cut the throat, to kill. In 
Iluss. kolyu is to Btab. But this word 
seems to be allied to Sax. cyellan, to kill, 
to quell, that is, to beat down, to lay , and 
if so, it may be connected with D. kwellen, 
G. qualen , Sw. qualta, Dan. quoder, to tor- 
ment, but m Danish to stifle, choke or 
quell. Tins affinity is rendered probable 
by the seamen’s phrase, to kill the wind, 
that is, to allay or destroy it.] 

1 . To deprive of life, animal or vegetable, m 
any manner or by any means. To kill an 

• animal or a plant, yi to put an end to the 
vital functions, either by destroying or es- 
sentially injuring the organs necessary to 
life, or by causing them to cease from ac- 
tion. An animal may be killed by the 
sword or by poison, by disease or by suf- 
focation. A strong solution of salt will 
kill plants. 

2. To butcher; to slaughter for food ; as, to 
kill an ox. 

3. To quell ; to appease ; to calm ; to still ; 
as, in seamen’s language, a shower of 
mm kills the wind. 

KIL'LAS, b. An argillaceous stone of a 
pale gray or greenish gray, of a lamellar 
or coarsely granular texture, found in 
Cornwall, England. . Nicholson. 

KILL'D EE, i*. K small bird in America, so 
called from its voice or note ; a species of 
plover. 

KILL'ED, pp. Deprived of life ; quelled ; 
calmed. 

KiLL'ER, b. One who deprives of life : he 
or that which kills. 
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KILLING, par. Depriving of lift; quell- native, denoting null, from the sense of KINDLED, pp. Set on flro; inflamed; ex- 
ing. child ; o> in manikin, a little man ; Tom • cited into action. 

KU/LINITE, «. A mineral, a variety of km, Wilkin, Pipkin, » KINDLER, a. He or that which fcindlea or 

•podumene, found at KUhmejr, in Ireland. KIN, a. Of the eame nature ; kindred ; con- sets on fire. 

Taylor. genial Chaucer. KINDLESS, o. Destitute of kindness ; un- 

KIL'LSW, n. An earth of a blackish or KIN'ATE, n. A salt formed by the union of natural. Shak 


LIL'LSW, n. An earth of a blackish or KIN'ATE, n. A salt formed by the union of natural. Shak 

deep blue color. Woodward. kinic acid with a base. Ure. KINDLINESS, n. Affection ; affectionate 

KILN, «•. kil. [Sax. cyln, from oylene, aftir- KIND, n. fSax. cyn, or eynn. See Kin.'] disposition ; benignity, 

nacc or kitchen; L. entina; W . eyl and 1. Race; genus; generic class ; asm man- 2. Natural disposition. Milton 

eyhfn . j kind or human kind. In technical lan- KINDLING, ppr. Setting on fire ; causing 

1. A large stove or oven ; a fabric of bnck guage, kind answers to genu*. to burn with flame ; exciting into action, 

or rtone wUch m.y b» h»ttd for d>« pur- 2. Sort, in a unit mon loou than genu. ; KINDLY r So , Kni , h , „ 
poae of hardening, burning or drying any a., there are »reral of ologuenoo g en eal ; congenial , kindr«i ; of L 

thmer : as. a /Wn for bakiner or hardening and of stvle. many kmda of music, manv ° »«n.r. t-eI ’ \ v 


thing ; as, a ktln for halting or hardening and of style, many Asads of music, many 

earthen vessels; a kiln for drying gram kinds of government, various kinds of ar- 

or meal. chitecture or of paintiug, various kinds of 

2. A pile of brick constructed (or burning or soil, &c. 

hardening; called also a brick-kiln, 3. Particular nature ; as, laws most perfect 

KlL'N-DRiED, pp. Dried in a kiln. in their kind. Paler. 

KIL'N-DRY, v. t. kU-dry. To dry in a kiln ; 4. Natural state ; produce or commodity, as 


nature, ims j onnson supposes to be the 
original sense ; but it is also used os a de- 
rivative of the adjective, in the sense of 


as, to ktln-dry meal or grain. 
KIL'N-DRYING, tmr. Drying in a kiln. 


soil,&c. 2„ Mild ; bland ; softening ; as, kindly nhow- 

3. Particular nature ; as, laws most perfect er „ 6 9 Prior 

in their kind. Paler. KINDLY, ado. With good will ; with a d, s - 

4 Natural state ; produce or commodity, as ition t0 make oth °„ ^ oy ol) , 
distinguished from money ; as, taxes paid benevolently; favorably. Let the poor be 
in Itnd. * — ■ ’ * • ” 


KIL'OGRAM, n. [Fr. kilogramme ; Gr. 5. Nature; natural propensity or detormina- 


X/w, a thousand, and yfstppst. See Oram. ] 
In the new system of French weights and 
measures, a thousand grams. According 
to Lunier, the kilogram is equal m weighs 


to a cubic decimeter of water, br two 6. Manner ; 


tion. 

Some of you, ou pure instinct of nature, 

Arc led by kind t’ admire your fellow creature. 

Drydru 


treated kindly. 

lie kindly affectioned one to another, with 
brotherly love— Rom. xii. 

And he comforted them, and spake kindly 
unto them. Gen. 1. 


pounds, five drams and* a half. 7. Sort. 

KIL'OLTTER, «. [Fr kilolitre ; Gr. j^X/oz, K C T °^* mpt ’ 
a thousand, and X/rgs, a Greek measure. Nim), a. 

See Liter.] * 2^?’ flttr 

In the new French measures, a thousand * or 

liters;’ or 261 gallons and 44,231 cubic with the 
inches According to Lunier, it is nearly Clde ® 1,68 
equal to a tun of wiue of Bourdeaux. vorable, 1 

KILOM’ETEK, „ [Fr. , Gr. *, "J"™ 

Xioi, a thousand, and /urrgov, a meter.] j Dispose 
In the French system of measures, a thou- tht 

sand meters ; the meter being the unit of g|J 

linear measure. The kilometer is nearly ^ j n 

equal to a quarter of a French league. „ , , „ 

Lamer. 

KILT, n A kind of short petticoat worn by Co ^ 5g t 
the highlanders of Scotland cvil Luke V1 

NT LI, pp. Killed. [Obs ] jj e y C one ^ tender-hearted. 

KIM'Bo, 1 a. [probably from the Celtic • Rph. n. 

KIM'BOW, ) cam, crooked. The Italian 2. Proceeding from tenderness or goodness 
sghembo , crooked, uwry, is from the same of heart , benevolent; as, a kind act, a 
source.] kind return of favors. 

Crooked , arched, bent , as, a Umbo handle KIND'ED, a. Begotten. [ Ohs.] [See Kb ] 
- ... , . . . ^9 deT ! Spenser. 


tiner ; way. [Little used.] Bacon K , IN ,? NES ?« "• C fron J kind > the adjectiv 
t. He spoke with a kind of scorn or «ood will ; benevolence ; that tempci 


disposition which delights in contributing 
to the happiness of others, which is exer- 


KIN1), a. [W. and Arm. cun, kmd, favor- » happiness of others, which is exer- 
able, attractive In Ir. ceann, is affection ciBed cheerfully in gratifying tlieir wishes, 
This word would seem to be connected applying their wants or alleviating their 

with the preceding, but in sense it coin- distresses , benignity of nature. Kindness 

cides best with the Teutonic gunstig, fa- over accompanies love, 
vorable, kind, from G. gonnen, to bo glad There is no man whose kindness we maynol 
or M, to lovo to to. .to favor, D ^ SJff 

gttnnen, to grant or vouchsafe.] . , . _ 

1. Disposed to do good to others, and to 2. Act of fl 00 « wiU ; beneficence ; any act 


To set the arms a kirnbo , is to set the hands KINDLE, v. t. [W. rynneu ; 
on the hips, with the elbows projecting f roIn ^ roQ [ 0 f randeo, cam 


make them happy by granting tlieir re- °f benevolence which promotes the Imp- 
quests, supplying their wants or assisting pmess or welfare of others. Chanty, hos- 

tnem in distreu ; having tenderness or P ltal,t y> attentions to tlic wants of others, 

goodness of nature; benevolent, bemc- ore., are deemed acts of kindness, or kind 
int nesses.' Acts xxvui. 

Gotl is kind to tlie unthankful, and to the KINDRED, n. [from kin, kind , Sa\ 
ii. Luke vi. cynpen ; W. cenal , ccnedyl.] 

Re ye Kind one to another, tender-hearted. Relation by birth ; consanguinity 

• Kph. n. Like hei, of equal kindred to the throne 

Ih-oceedmg from tenderness or goodness . Dtydtn 

’ heart, benevolent; as, a kind act, a 2. Relation by marriage ; affinity. 
nd return of favors. 3 - Relatives by blood or marriage, more j;ro- 

ID'ED, a. Begotten. [ Ohs.] [See Kb ] ^L^go unto my country and to my 
, rw T *P* ri *f r - kindred. Gen. xxiv. 

1 DLE « *• L I W - J nneu ! L ‘ tiecendo: 4. R«] atlon . ^ connection in kind. Shak 


outward. 

KIN, n. [Sax. cyn, cynn, or ante, gecynb, 
kmd, genus, race, relation, Ir. cine; G. 
kind, a child , D kind , W. cenal, cenatv, 

L. genus ; Gr. yw; , connected with L. rate . ^ rouse , to provoke ; to excite to 

gigno genoM. yisep.ni. Class Gn. No. 29. actl0D . j 0 heat , to fire ; to animate , as, 

See Begm.} m kindle anger or wrath , to kindle resent- 

L Relation, properly by consanguinity or ^ ent; to the flame of love, or love 
blood, but perhaps sometimes used for re- j nto a flame. 

lotion by affinity or mamage. So is a contentious woman to kindle strife, 

Thu man is of Am to me. Bacon. Dry den. p rov . xxv , 

2. Relatives’; kindred ; persons of the same 3. To bring forth. [Sox.cennan.^AW used ] 


UNDLE, e. t. TW. cunneu ; L. accendo : 4 . Ra] a i lon . mb; connection in kind. Shak 

froin the root of candeo, caneo, to be lighl KJNDRED, a. Related; congenial 01 the 
or wlute, to s ine.J . like nature or properties, as , hudrui souls, 

f'lo .et on fire, to carncto bon. vth , hyi „l 

flame, to light, as, to kindle a fire. rrMt , , . ,, ... „ . ,, 

2. To inflame, aa tba passion, ; to tiupv KWE, of Co» ,• B. io T ». But C™., 
. a _ ^ thu remilar Diural. is now in general use. 


— The father, mother and the km beside. 

Dryde*. 

3. A relation , a relative. Domes. 

4. The same genencal class; a thing related. 

And the ear-deafening voice of th* orsele, 
Kin to Jove’s founder. Shak. 

5. As a termination, kin is used as a duni-i 

Voi. II. 1 


^ Shak. 

KINDLE, v. i. To take fire ; to begin to 
burn with flame Fuel and fire well laid, 
will fondle without a bellows. 


the regular plural, is now in general use. 

KING, «. [Sax. cynj, cynij, or cyiung; G. 
komg ; D. komng , Sw konung , lung , 
Dan. konge, W. edn, a cluef, a leader, one 
that attracts or draws. If the Welsh word 
is the same or of the same family, it proves 
that the primary sense is a leader, a guide, 
or one* who goes before, for the radical 
sense of the verb must b* to draw. It coin- 
cides in elements with the Ir. scan, head, 
and with the Oriental khan, or kaun The 
primary sense is probably a head, a leader. ] 


2. To begin to rage, or be violently excited, j L The chief or sovereign of a nation 


to be roused or exasperated. 

It shall kindle in the thickest of the forest 
las. ix. 


man invested with supreme authority over 
a nation, tribe or country ; a monarch. 
Kings are absolute monarchs, when they 
C 
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possess the powers of government with- 
out control, or the entire sovereignty over 
a nation ; they arc limited m anarchs, when 
their power is restrained by fixed laws ; 
and they are absolute, when (hey possess 
the whole legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive power, or when the legislative or judi- 
cial powers, or both, are vested in other 
bodies of men. Kings are hereditary sove- 
reigns, wtien they hold the powers of go- 
vernment by right of birth or inheritance, 
and elective, when raised to the throne by 
ohoiee. 

Kings will be tyrants from policy, when sub- 
jects are rebels from principle. Burkt 

2. A aovereign ; u prince , a ruler. Christ 
is called the king of his church. Ps. 11 . 

3. A card having the picture of a king , as, 
the king of diamonds. 

4. The chief piece in the game of chess. 
King at arms, an officer m England of great 

antiquity, and formerly of great authority, 
whose business is to direct tlio heralds, 
preside at thuir chapters, and have the 
jurisdiction of armory. There arc three 
kings at arms, viz garter,, clarencieux, 
and norroy. The latter [northroy] offi- 
ciates north of the Trent. Encgc. 

KINO, v. t In ludicrous language, to supply 
with a king, or to make royal , to raise to 
royalty. Shah 

KING 'APPLE, n. A kind of apple, ho 
called. 

KING S BENCH, «. A high court or tribu- 
nal m Eugland, so called boeauHC the king 
used to sit there in person It is the su- 
preme court of common law, consisting of 
a chief justice and three othe) justices. * 
Blackstone 

KING'BIIU), n. A fowl of the genus Para-, 
disca; also, a species of the genus Mum- 
capa, so called from its courage in attack- 
ing larger fowls 

K I NOTH' A FT, n. The craft of kings, the 
art of governing ; usually in a bad st me 

KINGT UP, n A flower, crowfoot. Gay 

KING'S- EVIL, n. A disease of the scrofu- 
lous kind < 

KINGFISHER, n. A fowl of the genus 
Alcedo. 

KING’S-SPEAR, n. A plant of the genua 
Aspbodelus. 

KING 'STONE, n. A fish. Ainsworth 

KINGDOM, n. [G'Mganddom, jurisdiction.] 

1 . The territory or country subject to a king , 
an undivided territory under the dominion 
of a king or monarch. The foreign pos- 
sessions of a king are not usually included 
m the term kingdom Thus we speak of 
the kingdom of England, of France or of 
Spain, without including the East or West 
Indies. 

2. The inhabitants or population subject to 
a king The whole kingdom was alarmed. 

3. In natural history, a division , as, the 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingtloms 

4. A region , a tract , the place where any 

thing prevails and holds sway; as, the 
watery kingdom . Shale. 

5. In Scripture, the government or univer- 
sal dominion of Goa 1 Chrou. xxix. Ps. 
cxlv. 

6. The power of supreme administration. 

1 Sam. xviii. 

7. A princely nation or state. 
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Y e shall be unto me a kingdom of priests. 

Ex. xix. 

8. Heaven. Matth. xxvi. 

, 6. State of glory in heaven. Matth. v. 

10. The roign of the Messiah. Matth. iii. 

11. Government; rule, supreme adminis- 
tration. 

KING'DOMED, a Proud of royalty. Shak. 
KrNG'lIOOD, n. State of being a king. 

[ 06s.] Gower 

KING'LESS, a Having no king Byron. 
KING'LIKE, a. Like u king. 
KING'LING, n. A little. king. 

KING'LY, a. Belonging to a king ; suitable 
to a king, oh, a kingly couch. Shak. 
2. Royal , sovereign ; monarchical , as, a 
kingly government. 

3 Nohle, august, splendid, becoming a 
king;,aH, kingly nmguihccnoc. 

KING'LY, adv. With an air of royalty, with 
a superior dignity 

Low bow’d the rest, he, kingly, did but nod 
Pope. 

KING'SHIP, n. Royalty, the state, office 
or dignity of a king A my Charles. 

KIN'IO, a. PcrLuning to cinchona , as, the 
• kmir acid Vre 

KINK, n [Sw kink, 1) kink, a bend or turn. 
Qu L. cmqo.] 

The twist of a rope m thread, occasioned by 
a spontaneous winding of the rope or thread 
when doubled, that is, by an effort of •haul 
twisted ropes or threads to untwist, they 
wind about each other 
KJNK, v i To wind into a kmk ; to twist 
spontaneously 

KlNK'llAUST, n Thu cluncough. [AW 
used J * 

K I'NO, n. An astringent resin obtained from 
an Afucan tree Hooper 

Kino consists of tannin ami extractive (Ire 
KlNS'FoLK, «. [ km and folic J Relations, 
kindred , persons of the same family 
I 06 * | 

KINS'MAN, n [Gr and f»a«.] A man of 
the same race or family , one related by 
blood Hi yden. 

KINS' WOMAN, n. A female relation 

Dennis. 

KIP'PEll, w. A term applied to a balmon, 
♦when unfit to he taken, and to the time 
when they are so considered. Eng. 

JvJRK, it kmk. [Sax cypcor eijuc , Gr. 
a, from xvgio;, lord. J 

In Scotland, a church Inis is the same 
word iu> (hutch, differently written and 
pronounced. [See Church.'] 

KIRK'MAN, r. 4 One of the church of Scot- 
land. 

K1RTLE, n ker'tl. [Sa\ cyjircJ, Sw. ktor- 
tel . ] , j 

1. An uppet garment , a gown , a petticoat , 
a short jacket , a mantle. Johnson. Encyc. 

2 A quantity of flax, about a hundicd 
pounds. Encyc 

[1 knatc not that this word ts used in 
America.'] 

KIRTLED, a. Wearing a kirtle. 

KISS, v. t [Sax. cvyyan, (i. kussen ; D. 
kuschen ; Sw. lyssa , Dan. kysscr ] 

1. To salute with the lips. 

2. To treat with fondness , to caress. 

The hearts of prince* kus obedience Shak. 

3. To touch gently. 
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When the sweet wind did gently kiss the 
trees. Shak. 

KISS, n. A salute given with the Ups ; a com- 
mon token of affection. 

KISS'ED, pp. Saluted with a kirn. 
KISS'ER, n. One that kisses. 

K ISS'ING, per. Saluting with the Ups. 
KISS'ING-OoMFIT, n. Perfumed sugar 
plums to sweeten the breath. Shak 

KISS'I N G-CRU ST, n. In cookery, the crust 
of a loaf that touches another. 

KIST, «. A chest. [Not used] 

KIT, n. [D. kit.] A large bottle. Skinner. 

2. A small fiddle. Grew. 

3. A kind offish-tub, and a milk-pail. 

Entick 

[/ know not that this word u used in 
America.] 

4. The whole ; as many, or as much as a 
mechanic can carry on his back. [Local.] 

K1T'-€AT, n. A term applied to a club in 
London, to which Addison and Steele be- 
longed , so called from Christopher Cat, n 
pustry cook, who served the club with mut- 
ton pieB ; applied also to a portrait three- 
• fourths less than a half length, placed in the 
club-room. Todd. 

KITCH'EN, n [Sax. cycenc ; G. hiche ; D. 
kr uken , Sw kok , Dan. kokhe, W. cegm , 
It cuctna , L. coquina ; Sp. coctna , worn 
the root of L coquo, to cook.] 

1 . A cook-room ; the room of a house ap- 
propriated to cookery. 

A fat kitchen make* a lean will. Franklin 

2. In ships, the galley or caboose. 

3. A utensil. for roasting meat, as, a tin 
kitchen. 

K ITCH'EN-G’A R DEN, n. A garden or 
piece of ground appropriated to the raising 
of vegetables tor the table. 

K IT Cl I 'EN-M A ID, n. A female servant 
whose business is to clean the kitchen and 
utensils of cookery, or in general, to do the 
work of a kitchen 

KITCH'EN-STUFF, n. Fat coUected from 
pots and dripping-pans. Donne 

KITCH'EN- WENCH, n. The woman who 
cleans the kitchen and utensils of cookery 
KITCII'EN-WORK, ». Work done in the 
kitchen; as cookery', washing, &c 
KITE, «. [Sax. c> ta.l A rapacious fowl of 
the genus F.ilco or hawk, remarkable for 
gliding through the air without frequently 
moving its wings ; hence called glide. 

2. A name of reproach, denoting lapacity 
Shak. 

3 A light frame of wood and paper con- 
structed for / lying in the air for the amuse- 
ment of boys. 

KITE, n. In the north of England, the belly. 
KITEFOOT, n. A sort of tobacco, so called 
KITESFOOT, n. A plant Ainsworth. 
KITH, n. [Sax. cyjfc.] Acquaintance. 

[06*.] Gower. 

KfT'LING, n. [L. catulus.] A whelp; the 
young of a beast B. Jonson 

KITTEN, n. kidn. [p.katje ] A young 
cat, or the young of the cat 
KITTEN, v. *. kit'n. To bring forth young, 
as a cat 

KITTIWAKE, n. A fowl of tbe genus Laras, 
or gull kind. 

KITTLE, v. t. [Sax. cieelan.] To tickle. 
[Afof used.] Sherwood. 
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KLICK, v. i, fa different orthography or 
diminutive of clack.'] 

1. To make a email, sharp sound by striking 
two things together. 

2. In Scotlemd, to pilfer, by taking with a 
snatch. 

KLICK, a. A stroke or blow. [A word m 
vulgar use.] 

KNAB, v. t. nab. [D. knappen ; G. id] To 
bite; to gnaw, to nibble. [This word 
may belong to the root of nibble, and it 
properly signifies to catch or seise sud- 
denly with the teeth.] L' Estrange. 

KNAB'JBLE, v t. To bite or nibble, [ivo£ 
used.] Brown. 

KNACK, n. nak. A little machine ; a potty 
contrivance ; a toy. 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. Shak. 

2. A readiness ; habitual facility of perform- 
ance ; dexterity ; adroitness. 

My author has a great knack at remarks. 

Atterhury. 

The Dean was famous in his time, 

And had a kind of knack at rhyme. Swift. 

3. A nice trick. 

For how should equal colors do the Knack 9 

Chair "leons who can point in white and black? 

Pope. 

KNACK, t. «. nak. [G. knacken'; Dan. 
knager ] • 

To crack; to make a sharp abrupt noise. 
[Little used.] Johnson. 

KNACK'ER, n. naffer. A maker of knacks’, 
toys or small work. Mortimer 

2 A rope-maker, or collar-maker. ( Not m 
use 1 Ainsworth Ettlick 

KNAG, n. nag. [Dan. knag, Sw. Icnagg, a 
knot m wood, Ir cnag, W. mice.] 

1 . A knot m wood, or a protuberant Knot , a 
wart. 

2. \ peg for hanging things on. 

3. The shoot of a deer’s horns 

KNAG 'GY, n. nag'gy. Knotty, full of 
knotx , rough with knots ; hence, rough m 
temper. 

KNAP, n. nap [Sax entep, W. cnap, a but- 
ton, a knob, D knop.] 

A protuberance ; a swelling [Little used 
See Knob.] Bacon. 

KNAP, a. t. nap. [D. knappen. See Knab ] 

1 . To bite ; to bite off, to break short. [ Lit- 

tie used] More 

2. To strike with a sharp noise f Little 

used.] llacon 

KNAP, v. t. nap To make a short, sharp 
sound. Wiseman 

KNAP'BOTTLE, n. nap' bottle. A plant. 
KNAP'PISH, a. nap'pish . Snappish. [See 
Snap J 

KNAP'rLE, v. t. nap' pie. To break off with 
an abrupt sharp noise. 

KNAPSACK, n. nap' sack. [G. knapptack, 
D. knapzak , from knappen, to eat.] 

A soldier’s hog, earned on his back, and con- 
taining necessaries of food and clothing. 
It may bo of lether or coarse cloth. 
KNAPWEED, ». nap' weed. A plant of the 
genus Centaurea, so called probably from 
knap, a button. • Fam. of Plants. 
KN AR, n. n'ar. [G. knor or knorren, D. 

knor.] A knot in wood. Dry den 

KN’ARLED, a. Knotted. [See Gnarled .] 
KN’ARRY, a. Knotty. Chaucer. 

KNAVE, m. nave. [Sax. cnapa or cDaya, a 


boy ; G. knabe ; D. knaap ; Dan. knab , 
originally, a boy or young man, then a 
servant, and lastly a rogue.] 

1. A boy; a man-child. [OA*.] • 

2. A servant. [06r.1 Dry den. * 

3. A false deceitful fellow ; a dishonest man* 
or boy. 

In defiance of demonstration, bums will con- 
tinue to proselyte fools. Ames 

4. A card with a soldier painted on it. 

Iludibras. 

KNA'VERY, n. na'very. Dishonesty ; de- 
ception in traffick, trick; petty villainy, 
fraud. Shak. Dryden. 

2. Mischievous fricks or practices. 
KNA'VISH, a. na'vuh Dishonest ; fraudu- 
lent; as, a knavish fellow, or a knavish 
tnck or transaction. 

2. WaggiBh, mischievous. 

Cupid is a knavuh lud, 

Thub to make poor females mad. • Shak . 
KNA'VISIILY, adv. na'vuhly. Dishonestly; 
fraudulently. 

2 Waggishly, mischievously. 
KNA'VISHNESS, n. na'vuhness. The 
quality or huluL of knavery , dishonesty. 
KNAW'EL, n naw'el. A species of plant. 
KNEAD, v. 1 nead. [Sax. cnaiban ; G 
kneten; D. kneeden , Dan. kneder , S\v. 
kn&da. J 

To work and press ingredients into a mass, 
usually with the hands, particularly, to 
work into a well mixed mass the materials 
of bread, cake or paste , as, to knead dough 
The cake she kntadid was the havory meat. 

Prior 

KNE'ADED, pp. ne'aded. Worked and 
pressed together. 

KNE'ADING, ppr ne'admg. Working amf 
mixing into a w’oll mixed mass. 
KNE'ADING-TROUGH, ». ne'ading-trauf 
A trough or tray in which dough is worked 
and mixed 

KNKIi'ELITE, n. ueb' elite, [from Von 

Knebel.] 

A mineral of a gray color, spotted with dirty 
white, brow rush green, or grecu. Phillips. 
KNEE, n nec. [Sax. encop, G Ante; D 
Ante , Sw. kn& ; Dan. knee ; Ft genou ; 1%. 
gtnocihio; L genu , Gr yaw, Sons janu. 
Ab the 8nme word in Saxon signifies gene- 
ration, it appears to belong to the family of 
ytsofteti, geno, and to signify a shoot or 
protubornnee. ] 

1. In anatomy, the articulation of the thigh 

and leg bones. . 

2. In ship-budding, apiece of timber some- 

what m the shape of the human knee when 
bent, having two branches or arms, and 
used to connect the beams of a ship with 
her sides or timbers. Mar. Diet 

KNEE, v. t. nee. To supplicate by kneeling. 

• [Not used.] Shak 

KNEE-CROOKING, a. nee'erooking. Ob- 
sequious. Shak 

KNEED, a. need Having knees; as, tn- 
kneed, out-kneed. 

2. In botany, gcniculated ; forming an ob- 
tuse angle at the joints, like the knee when 
a little bent , as, knced-grs&M. Martyn. 
KNEE-DEEF, a. nee' -deep. Rising to the 
knees ; as, water or snow knee-deep. 

2. Sunk to the knees ; as, wading in water 
or mire knee-deep. 


KNEE-HIGH, a. nee-hf. Rising to the 
knees ; as, water knee-high . 

KNEE* HOLLY, n. nee' holly. A plant of the 
genus Ruscus. 

KNEK'JIGLM, n. nee 1 home. Kneeholly. 

KNEE'PAN, n. nee' pan. The round bone 
on the fore part of toe knee. 

KNEEL, v. t. neel. [D. kmelen; Dan. but- 
ler; Fr. agenoudlet , from genouil, the knee.] 
To bend the knee , to fall on the knees , 
sometimes with down. 

At soon as you are dressed, kneel down t nd 
•ay the Lord’s Prayer. Taylor . 

KNEE'LER, n. nec'fer. One who kneels or 
worships by kneeling 

KNEE' LING, ppr. nee'ling. Falling on the 
knees. 

KN JEE'TR I BUTE, n. nee'tribute Tribute 
paid by kneeling ; worship or ohcisonce by 
genuflection. Milton 

KNELL, n. nelf. [Sax cny 11; cnyllan, to 
beat or knock, W. rnul, a passing 1 m 11, 
G. knallen, to clap or crack , Sw. knallu , 
Dan. andler , to bawl J 
Properly, the stroke of a bell , hence, the 
sound caused by striking a boll, appro- 
priately aftid perhaps exclusively, flic sound 
of a bel! rung at a funeral , a tolling. 

[KN ELT, pret. and pp. of kneel.— K. H. Ik J 

KNEW, pret. of know. 

KNIFE, n. wfe; plur. Knives; vires. [Sax 
emp, Dnn. kntv , Sw. kmf ; Fr, gamf oi 
canif. 'ITus word Becms to have a con 
nection with the I). knippen, Sw knipa, to 
clip or pinch, to nip , Dan. Amber, G 
knetfen , W. meivtaw, to clip, to shear. Its 
primary sense then is an instrument that 
nips off, or cuts off with a stroke.] 

I A cutting instrument with a sharp edge 
Knives are of various slia]>es and sizes, 
adapted to their respective uses ; as, table 
knives, curving knives or carvers, pen- 
kntves, &c. 

2. A sword or dagger Spenset 

KNIGHT, n. nite. [Sax cmhtr, eneoht, i 
boy, a servant, Ir. cmocht, G. knecht, 
I). knegt, Sw. knecht, Dan. knegt. J 

1. Originally, a knight was a youth, and 

young mpn beiug employed as servants, 
lienee it came to signify a servant Hut 
among our warlike ancestors, the word 
was particularly applied to a young man 
after ho was admitted to the privilege of 
bearing arms. The admission to this 
privilege was a ceremony oi great impor- 
tance, and was the origin of the institution 
of knighthood. Hence, in feudal times, a 
knight was a man admitted to military 
rank by a certain ceremony This privilege 
was conferred on youths of family and for- 
tune, and hence sprung the honorable title 
of knight, in modern usage. A knight 
hus the title of Sir Encyc. Johnson 

2. A pupil or follower. Shak. 

3 A champion. Drayton 

Knight of the post , a knight dubbed at the 

whippuig-post or pillory; a hireling wit- 
ness. Johnson 

Knight of the shire , in England, one of the 
representatives of a county in parliament, 
originally a knight, but now any gentle- 
man having an estate in land of six hun- 
dred pounds a year is qualified. Johnson. 

KN IGHT, v. t. nite. To dub or create a 
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knight, which is done by the king, who 
gives the person kneeling * Mow with e 
•word, and says, rite, Sir. /s huts. 

KNIGHT-ER'RANT, n. [* nifM and L. 
er r a nt, erro, to wander.] 

A wandering knight ; a knight who traveled 
in search of adventurer for the purpose of 
exhibiting military skill, prowess and ge- 

KNIGH^-ER'RANTRY, n. The practice 
of wandering in quest of adventures ; the 
manners of wandering knights. 
KNIGHT-HEADS, n7ln ships, bollard tim- 
bers, two pieces of timber rising lust with- 
in the stem, one on each ride of the bow- 
sprit to secure its inner end; also, two 
strong frames of timber which inclose and 
support the ends of the windlass. 

Mar. Diet 

KNIGHTHOOD, n. The character or 
nity of a knight. 

2. A military order, honor, or degree of an- 
dent nobility, conferred as a reward of] 
valor or merit. It is of four kinds, mili- 
tary, regular, honorary, and social. Enryc 
KNIGHTLINESS, n. Duties of a knight. 

, Spenser. 

KNIGHTLY, a. Pertaining to a knight; 
becoming a knight ; as, a knightly ooinbal 
Sidney 

KNIGHT-M’AHSHAL, n. An officer in the 
household of the British king, who haB 
cognisance of transgressions within the 
king's household and verge, and of con- 
tracts made there. Encyc. 

KNIGHT-SERVICE, «. In English feudal 
law, a tenure of lands held by knights on 
condition of jierforming military service, 
every possessor of a knight' t fee, or estate 
originally of twenty pounds annual value, 
being obliged to attend the lung in his warn 
KNIT, e. /. nit. pret. and pp. kmt or knitted. 
[Sax. cnypean ; Sw knyta , Dan. knytter , 
probably L. nodo, whence nodus, Eng. 

1. To unito, as threads by needles ; to con- 
nect in a kind of net-work , as, to knit a 
stocking. 

2. To unite closely ; as, Let our hearts be 
knit together in love. 

3. To join or cause to grow together. 

Nature cannot but tho bones, while the 

parts are under a discharge. Wiseman. 

4. To tie; to fasten. 

And he ssw heaven opened, and a certain 

vessel descending to him, m it were a great 
sheet bdt at the four corners. Acts x. 

5. To draw together, to contract; as, to 
knit the brows. 

KNIT, v. i. nit. To unite or interweave by 
needles. 

2. To umte closely; to grow together. Bro- 
ken bones will in time knit and become 
sound 

KNIT, n. ml Union by knitting ; texture. 
f Little need] 

KNITTABLE, a. nit'table. That may be 
knit 

KNITTER, n. nit'ter. One that knits. 
KNITTING, ppr. nitHtng. Uniting by nee- 
dles : forming texture ; uniting in growth. 
KNITTING, n. Junction. Wotton. 

KNITTING-NEEDLE, n. nit'ting+eedk. 

A long needle usually made of wire, used 
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for knitting threads into cloakings, gar- 

KNTTTLE, a. nifl. [from kniL] A string 
that gathers or draws together a purse. 

I, 2. A small line used in mips to sling ham- 
mocs. Mar. Diet . 

KNOB, n. nob. [Sax. ensep ; G. knopf ; D. 
knoop ; Sw. knopp; Dan. biop, knub, knap; 
W. crrnb, enwpa. The word signifies a 
button, a top, a bunch.] 

A hard protuberance; a hard swelling or 
rising ; a bunch , as, a knob in the flesh or 
on a bone May. 

KNOB'BED, a. nob'bed Containing knobs; 
full of knobs 

KNOB'BINESS, n. nob'bxness. [from knob- 
by.] 

The quality of having knobs, or of being full 
of protuberances. 

K N OB'BY, a. nob'by. Full of knobs or hard 
protuberances ; hard. 

KNOCK, v i. nok. [Sax. cnucian , W. cno- 
ctaw, Sw knacka. J 

1. To strike or beat with something thick 
or heavy , as, to knock with a club or with 
the fist; to btork at the door. Wc never 
use this word to express boating with a 
.small stick or whip. 

2. To drive or be driven against ; to strike 
against, to clat>h , as when one heavy 
body knocks against another. 

To knock under, to yield ; to submit ; to ac- 
knowledge to bo conquered; an expression 
borrowoa from the practice of knochng 
under the table, when conquered. Johnson 
KNOCK, v. t. nok. To strike; to drive 
against ; as, to knock the head against a 
post 

2. To strike a door for acbnittancc ; to rap. 

To biocl down, to strike down ; to fell , to 
* in ostrate by a blow or by blow* , as, to 
knock down on ox. 

To knock out, to force out by a blow or by 
blows ; as, to knock out the brains. 

To knock up, to arouse by knocking In 
popular use, to beat out , to fatigue till 
unable to do more. 

To knock, off, to force off by beating. At 
auctions , to assign to a bidder by a blow 
on the counter. 

To knock on the head, to kill by a blow or 
by Mowb. 

KNOCK, ». wok. A blow , a stroke with 
something thick or heavy 
2. A stroke on a door, intended as a request 
for admittance ; a rap 

KNOCK'ER, n. nok'er. One that knocks. 

2. An instrument or kind of hammer, fast- 
ened to a door to be used m seeking for 
admittance. 

KNOCKING, ppr nok'mg Beating , stri- 
king * 

KNOCK'ING, w nok'mg A beating; & 
rap. 

KNOLL, e. t. noli. [Sax. cnyllan, to beat 
or striko Soe A'nctt.] 

To nng a bell, usually for a funeral. Shai. 
KNOLL, v. i* noil To sound, os a bell. 

Shah 

[This word, I believe, is not used in Ame- 
rica.] 

KNOLL, n. noil. [Sax. cnoll; Sw knyl, 

; W. cno/.] 

The top or crown of a hill ; but more gene- 


rally, a little round kill or mount; a small 
elevation of earth. 

KNOP, n. nop. [a different spelling of burp 
or nod.] 

A knob; a tufted top; a bud ; a bunch ; a 
button. 

KNOPTED, a. nop’ptd. Having knope or 
knobs ; fastened as with buttons. 

KNOT, n. not. [Sax. cnotrea, G. knoten ; V. 
knot ; Sw. biota ; Dan. biudt ; L. nodus ; 
probably oonnected with knit, but perhaps 
from swelling or gathering.'] 

1. The complication of threads made by 
knitting ; a tie ; umon of cords by inter- 
weaving ; os, a knot difficult to be untied. 

2. Any figure, the lines of which frequently 
intersect each other , as a knot in garden- 
ing. 

In beds and eunoui knots. Milton. 

3. A bond of association or union ; si, the 
nuptial knot. 

4. The part of a tree where a branch shoots. 

5. The protuberant joint of a plant. 

Martyn 

G. A cluster; a collection; o group; as, a 
knot of ladies ; a knot of figures in paintiug 
-7. Difficulty ; intricacy; something not ca- 
. . ally solved South 

8. Any intrigue or difficult perplexity of af- 
fairs. • Dryden 

9. A bird of the genus Tringa. 

10. An epaulet. 

‘ 11. In seamen’s language, a division of the 
logline, which answers to half a minute, as 
a mile does to an hour, or it is the hundred- 
and-twentieth part of a mile. Hence, 
when a ship goes eight miles an hour, she 
is said to go eight knots. Mar Jhrt 

KNOT, v. t not. To complicate or tie in u 
knot or knots ; to form a Knot. 

2 To entangle ; to perplex. 

3. To unite closely. Bacon 

KNOT, t>. r not. To form knots or joints, 
as in plants 

2 To kmt knots for fringe 
KNOT'BKHRY, n. not' berry. A plant of the 
genus Rubus. 

KNOT'GRASS, n. not' grass. The name oi 
several species of plants, so denominated 
from the joints of the stem The common 
knotgrass is the Polygonum avicularc. 
KNOT'LESS, a not'less. Free from knots , 
Without knots. . Martyn 

KNOTTED, a. not’ted Full of knots, hav 
ing knots ; os, the knotted oak. Dryden 
2. Having intersecting figures. Shak 
KNOTTINESS, n.not'tmess. [from. knotty.] 

1. Fullness of knots ; the quality of having 
many knots or swellings 

2. Difficulty of solution ; intricacy. 

K N OTTY, a. not'ty. Full of knots ; having 
many knots ; as, knotty timber. 

2. Hard, rugged; as, a- knotty head. Rowe. 

3. Difficult, Intricate, perplexed; os, a 
p knotty question or point 

KNOUT, n. nout. A punishment in Russia, 
inflicted with a whip. 

KNOW, c. t. no. pret knew ; pp. known. 
[Sax. cnayan ; Ru*s. xnayu, with a prefix. 
This is probably from the same original ns 
the L. nosco, copnosco, Gr. ytsswiui, al- 
though much varied in orthography. Nosco 
makes novi, which, with y or c prefixed, 
gnom or enovi, would coincide with know, 
knek. So L. cretco, crew, coincides with 
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crow, grew. The radical sense of knowing 
i« generally to take, receive, or hold] 

1. To perceive with certainty; to under* 
fiend clearly ; to have a clear and certain 
perception of troth, font, or any thing that 
actually exists. To know a thing pre- 
clude* all doubt or uncertainty of it* ex- 
istence, We know what we see with our 
eyes, or perceive by other senses. We 
know that fire and water are different sub- 
stances. We know that truth and false- 
hood express ideas incompatible with each 
other. We know that a circle is not a 
square. We do not know die truth of re- 
ports, nor can we always know what to be- 
lieve. 

2. To be informed of ; to be taught. It is 
not unusual for us to say we know things 
from information, when we rely on the 
veracity of the informer. 

3. To distinguish; as, to know one man 
from another. We know a fixed star from 
a planet by its twinkling. 

4. To recognise by recollection, remem- 
brance, representation or description. Wc 
do not always know a person after a long 
absence. We sometimes know a man by 
having seen his portrait, or having heard 
him described. 

5. To be no stranger to ; to be familiar. 
This man is well known to us. 

6. In Scripture , to have sexual oommerce 
with. Gen. iv. 

7. To approve. 

The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous, 
Ps. I. 

8. To learn. Prov. i. 

9. To acknowledge with due respect. 1 
Thess. v. 

10. To choose ; to favor or take an interest 
in. Amos ni. 

1 1. To commit ; to have. 

He hath made him to be sm for us, who 
knew no sin. 2 Cor. 

12. To have full assurance of; to have sa- 
tisfactory evidence of any thing, though 
short of certainty 

K.N6W, v. i. no. To have clear and certain 
perception; not to be doubtftil ; sometimes 
with of. 

If any man will do his will, he shall bum of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whfether 
I speak of myself * John vii. 

2. To be informed. 

Sir John must not know of it Shak. 

3. To take cognizance of ; to examine. 

Know of your youth — examine well your 

blood. Shak. 

KNOW ABLE, o. no' able. That may be 
known ; that may be discovered, under- 
stood, or ascertained. Locke. Bentley. 
KN6WER, it ne'er. 1 One who knows. 
KNOWING, ppr. no'mg. Having clear and 
certain perception of. 

2. a. Skillful ; well informed ; well in- 
structed; as, a knemngman. 

The knowing and intelligent part of the 
world. .. South, 

3. Conscious; intelligent. 


A knowin g prudent cause. Blneknme. 
KNOWING, it no'mg. Knowledge. Shak. 
KNOWINGLY, ado. no'ingly. With know- 
ledge. He would not knowingly offend. 
KNOWLEDGE, n. noflq. [Chaucer, know* 
leaking, from knowleeke, to acknowledge. 
Qu. the sense of iecA.] 

1. A clear and certain perception of that 
which exists, or of truth and foot; the 

| perception of the connection and agree- 
j ment, or disagreement and repugnancy of 
[ our ideas. Encyc. Locke. 

We can have no knowledge of that which 
does not exist* God has a perfect know- 
| ledge of all his works. Human know- 
ledge is very limited, and is mostly gained 
by observation and experience. 

2. Learning ; illumination of mind. 
Ignorance is the curse of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to 

heaven. * Shak. 

3. Skill ; as, a knowledge of seamanship. 

4. Acquaintance with any fact or person. I 
have no knowledge of the man or thing. 

5. Cognizance ; notice. Ruth ii. 

6. Information; power of knowing. Sidney. 

7. Sexual intercourse. But it is usual to 
prefix carnal ; as, carnal knowledge. 

KNOWLEDGE, for acknowledge or avow, 
is not used. Bacon , 

KNUB, nub, \t?. t. To beat; to 

KNUB'BLE, nub'ble, f Btrike with the 
knuckle. [Not rued.'] 

KNUCK'LE, n. nuk'l [Sax. cnucl ; G. kno- 
chel; I). kneukel; W. enue, a jomt or junc- 
tion , cnuctaw, to join, to couple.] 

1. The joint of a hngor, particularly when 
protuberant by the dosing of the fingers. 

2 The knee joinJ of a calf; as, a knuckle of 
veal. 

3. The joint of a plant. [Not uied .] 

• Bacon. 

KNUCK'LE, v. i. nuk'l. To yield ; to sub- 
mit in contest to an antagonist. 
KNUCKXEJL), a. Jointed. Bacon. 

KNUFF, ». nuff. A lout ; a down. [jVbf 
need.'] 

KNUll, nur, \ n. [G.Anorrrn, a knot, a 
KNURL, nurle, / knag, a gnar.l • 

A knot ; a hard substance. Woodward 

KNURL'ED, a. nurVed. Full of knots. 
KNUR'LY, a. nur'ly. [from knur.] Full of 
knots ; hard. This seems to be the same 
as gnarly. 

KNUR'RY, a. nur'rv. Full of knot*. • 
KOBA, n. An antelope, with horns close at 
the base. 

KO'KOB, n. A venomous serpent of Ame- 
rica. 

KOLXYRITE, n. [Gr. A variety 

of clay whose color is pure white, or with 
a shade of gray, red or yellow 
• Cleaveland 

KOM'MANIG, a The crested lark of Ger- 
many. 

KON'ILITE, ». [Gr. of, dust, and Xt4o(, 
a stone.] 

A mineral in the form of a loose powder, 
consisting chiefly of sBex, and remarkably 
forible. PhilUpt. 


KONITE. See CONITE. 

KO'PECK, is. A Russian coin, about the 
value of a cent 

KO'RAN, h. Pronounced by oriental scho- 
s >J S > 

lars korawn, [Ar. from \j j to 

wad, to call, to teach.] 

The Mohammedan book of faith ; the al- 
koran. 

KO'RET, n. A delicious fish of the East 
Indies. 

KO'RIN,h. An antelope with slender smooth 
horns. 

KOUPH'OLITE, «. [Gr. nwQos, light, and 
>t4tg, stone.] 

A mineral, regarded as a variety of prehu- 
! he. It occurs in minute rhoinboidd plates, 
of a greenish or yellowish white, trail s- 
lucid, glistening and pearly. It is found 
in tiie Pyrenees. Clcavilaiul 

KRAAL, n. In the southern part of Aincu, 
among the Hottentots, a village ; a collec- 
tion of huts. 

KRAG, «. A species of argillaceous earth. 
KUA'KENj.n. A supposed enormous sea 
animal. Guthrie. 

KRU'KA, «. A bird of Russia and Sweden, 
resembling a hedge-sparrow. Pennant 
KRUL'LER, «. [D. krullen, to curl. This 
is curl with the letters transposed.] A cake 
curled or crisped, boiled in fat. 

KU'FIU, a. The Kufic letters were the an- 
cient letters of the Arabic, so called from 
Kufo, on the Euphrates. 

KU'MISS, n. A liquor or drink made from 
, mare's milk fermented and distilled , milk- 
spirit, used by the Tartars. Toole. 

KU'RIL, ft. A bird, the black petrel. 

Pennant 

KURIL! AN, a. The Kurilian isles are a 
chain in the Pacific, extending from the 
southern extremity of Kamsehotka to 

KY, «. Kine. [Not in use ] 

KY'ANITE, ». [ti. kyamt, Werner; Iron, 
the Gr. kviuo(, sky-colored. It is wnttrn 
also cyanite, but most improj»erly, if pro- 
nounced kyanxte. Kpanite is doubt! Cbs tin 
preferable orthography.] 

A mineral found both massive and in regu- 
lar crystals. It is frequently in broad or 
compressed six-sided prisms, with bases a 
little inclined; or this crystal may be 
viewed as a four-sided prism, triturated on 
two of its lateral edges, diagonally oppo- 
site. Its prevailing color is blue , whence 
its name, but varying from a hne Prussian 
blue to sky-blue, or bluish wlute. It oc- 
curs also of various shades of green, and 
even gray, or white und reddish. It is in- 
fusible by the common blowpipe. This 
mineral is called byilaiiy and Bronguiart, 
duthene, and by Sausiare, tappare. 

Cleaveland 

KYAN'OGF.N, «. [Gr. blue, and 

yweati, to begot.] 

Carbureted azote; the compound base of* 
prussic acid, called also prussine. 
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L THE twelfth letter of the English Al- 
9 phabet, Is usually denominated a 
semirvowel, or a liquid. It represents an 
Imperfect ortibuiation, formed by placing 
the tip of the tongue against the gum that 
incloses the roots of the upper teeth ; but 
the sides of the tongue not being in close 
contact with the roof of the mouth, the 
breath of course not being entirely inter- 
cepted, this articulation is attended with 
an imperfect sound. The uliape of the* 
letter is evidently borrowed from that of 
the Oriental lamed, or lomad, nearly coin- 
ciding with the Samaritan Z. 

L has only one sound in English, as in like, 
canal. At the end of monosyllables, it is 
often doubled, as in fall, full, tell, bell ; but 
not after diphthongs and digraphs , foul, 
fool, prowl, growl, foal, &c. being written 
with a single l 

With some nations, land rare oommutable, 
as in Grech, A/wos, L. hlntm, It scoria, an 
escort, Sp. &■ l’ort escolta. Indeed, / and 
r are letters of the same organ. 

By some nations of Celtic origin, l, at the 
beginning of words, is aspirated and 
doubled in writing, as in the W lied, L 
latus ; llan, a lawn , llawr, a floor ; Sp. 
Uasnar, L. clamo. 

In some words, l is mute, as in half, calf, 
walk , talk, chalk. 

In our mother tongue, the Anglo-Saxon, l is 
sometimes preceded by h, and aspirated, 
as in hlaj, loaf ; hlahan, to lade or load , 
hlor, lot ; hhman, hlcoman, to lean, (Jr. 

L. clino. In the latter word, the 
Saxon h represents die Greek * and Latin 
c, as it does m many other words. 

In English words, the terminating sylla- 
ble le is unaccented, the e is silent, and / 
has a feeble sound ; os in able , eagle, pro- 
nounced abl, eagl. 

As a numeral, L denotes 50, and with a 
dash, E, 50,000. As an abbreviation, in 
Latin, it stands for Lucius ; and L.L.S. 
for a sesterce, or two libra and a half. 

Encyc 

LA, exclam [perhaps corrupted from look, 
but this is doubtful.] 

Look; see; behold. Shal. 

LA, in music, the syllable by which Guido 
denotes the last sound of each hcxacliord. 

Encyc. 

LAB, n. A groat talker ; a blabber. [Obs J 
Chaucer 

LAB'ADIST, n. The Labadists were follow- 
ers of J ean de Labadic, who lived in the 
17th century. They held that God can 
and does deceive men, that the observance 
of the Babbath is a matter of indifference, 
and other peculiar or heretical opinions. 

Encyc. 

LABDANUM. See LADANUM 


LABEFACTION, n [L labrfacLo, from 
labefacio , labo , to totter, and facto, to 
make ] 

A weakening or loosening; a fnilmg; de- 
cay , downfall , rum 

LAB'EFY, t). f To weaken or impair. (A 7 »t 
used! Die/. 

LA'BELjH. [W. llab, a strip ; labed, a label.] 
J. A narrow slip of silk, paper or parch- 
ment, containing a name or title, and af- 
fixed to any thing, denoting its contents. 
Such arc the labels afhxed to the vessels 
of an apothecary. Labels also arc affixed 
to deeds or writings to hold the appended 
seal. J l arris. 

2 Any paper annexed to a will by way of 
’addition ; as a codicil. Encyc. 

3. In heraldry, [a fillet with pendants or 
points. The number of pendants is indif- 
ferent, but is usually three. The label 
with three pendants is added to the fiunily- 
unns by an eldest or only son, while "lus 
father u still living. — E. H. B ] 

1 A long thin brass rule, with a small sight 
at one end, and a center-hole at the other, 
commonly used with a tangent lmc on the 
edge of a circumferentor, to take altitudes, 
Ac * Encyc 

JjA'BEL, v, t. To affix a label to. 
LA'BELEI), pp. Fumished*with a label. 

LA 'DELING, ppr. Distinguishing by alabel 
LA'BENT, a. [L. labens} Sliding , ghduig. 

Diet. 

LA'BJAL,«. [ Fr. from L. labtum, a lip. Sec 
Lip ) 

Pertaining to the hpB , formed by the 1ms , 

• os, a labial articulation. Thus b, p, and m 
are labial articulations; and oo, Fr. ou, It. 
v, is a labial vowel. 

LA'BIAL, « A letter or character repre- 
senting on articulation of the bps ; as, b,f 
m, p, v 

LA'BIATE, 1 a. [from L. labium, lip.] 
LA'DIA'i'ED, f In botany, a labiate corol 
is lnegular, monopctalous, with two lips, 
or monopetuloui), consisting of a narrow 
tube with a wide mouth, divided into two 
or more segments arranged m two opposite 
divisions oi lips. A labiate flower has a 
labiate corol Marlyn. Encyc, 

LA'BILK, a [LowL la/ulitJ] Liable to ccr, 
fall or apostatize. [Not used.} Chtyne. 
LABIODENTAL, a [labium, a lip, and 
dens, a tooth.J 

Formed or pronounced by the cooperation of 
the bps and teeth ; as/aud v. Holder. 
LA'BOR, a. [L. labor, from labo, to fail.] 
Exertion of muscular strength, or bodily 
exertion which ot casions weariness ; par- 
ticularly, the exertion of the limbs in oc- 
cupations by which subsistence is obtain- 
ed, as m agriculture and manufactures, in 
distinction from exertions of strength in 


play or amusements, which are denomi- 
nated exercise, rather than labor. Toil- 
some work ; pains , travail , any bodily 
exertion which is attended with fatigue. 
After the labors of the day, the farmer re- 
tires, and rest is sweet. Moderate labor 
contributes to health. 

. What is obtained by labor, will ofuight be the 
property of him by whose labor it is Joined. 

Rambler. 

2. Intellectual exertion , application of the 
mind which occasions weariness; as, the 
tabor of compiling and writing a history 

3. Exertion of mental powers, united with 
, bodily employment , as, the labors of the 

apostles m piopagatmg Christianity. 

‘4 Work done, or to be done, that which 
requires wearisoipe exertion. 

Being a labor ol so great difficulty, the exact 
performance thereof we may rather wish than 
, look lor. Hooker 

5. Heroic achievement; as, the labors of 
Hercules. 

C. Travail , the pangs and efforts of child- 
birth 

7 The evils of life , trials , persecution, Ac. 
TJiiey lest from their labari — Rev. xiv. 
LA'BOR, v t [L laboro ] To exert muscu- 
lar strength ; to act or move with painful 
effort, particularly in servile occupations ; 
to work , lo toil. 

bix days shalt thou labor, and do all thy 
work— Exod. xx. 

2. To exert one’s powers of body or mind, 
or both, in the prosecution of any design , 
to strive ; to take pams. 

Labor not for the meat which perisheth. 

John vi 

3 To toil , to be burdened 

Come unto me all ye that labor, and are 
heavy laden, and f will give you rest Mattb.xi 

4. To move with difficulty. 

The rtone that labors up the hill Glawmllr 

5. To move irregularly with little progress , 

to pitch and roll heavily, as a ship m n 
turbulent sea. Mar. Diet 

6. To be in distress ; to be pressed 

— As sounding cymbals aid the /aiering 
moon. Dryden 

7. To be in travail ; to suffer the panes ot 
childbirth. 

8. To journey or march. 

Make not all the people to labor thither. 

Josh, vu 

0. To perform the duties of the pastoral of- 
fice, I Tim. v. 

10. To perform Christian offices. 

To labor under, to be afflicted with ; to be 
burdened or distressed with ; as, to labor 
under a disease or an affliction 
LA'BOR, v. t. To work at; to till; to cultivate 
The most excellent lands are lying fallow, or 
only labored by children. Took* 

2. Te prosecute with effort ; to urge , as, to 
labor a point or argument. 
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3. To form or fabricate with exertion; as, to 2. A maze; ai 

labor arms for Troy. Dry den. 3. Formerly, a 

4. To beat ; to belabor. [The letter word w nesa in garde: 

generally used.] Dryden. 4. A cavity in 

3. To form with toil and care ; as, a labored LABYRINTH* 
composition. perplexed. 

LA'BORANT, n. A chimist. [Not need.] LA€, n. [Sp. I 
Boyle. said to be froi 

LABORATORY, is. [Fr. laboratoire, from Gura-lac, so ca 
labor.'] mg a gum, bi 

1. A house or place where operations and different sped 

experiments in chhnistry, pharmacy, pyro- by an insect < 

techny, Ac., are performed. lac is the subt 

2. A place where arms are manufactured or crusting sma 

X rod, or fire-works prepared , os, the and boued in 

atory in Springfield, m Maasachu- and is called t 

setts. reduced to a 

3. A place where work is performed, or any lac. United 
thing is prepared for UBe. Hence the it forms blac 

stomach is called the grand laboratory of solution with i 
the human body , the liver, the laboratory constitutes 7/i 

of the bile. alcohol or oi 

LA'BOREI), pp. Tilled; cultivated, formed methods of pr 

with labor. kinds of varn, 

LA'BORElt, ». One who labors in a toil- LAC'CIC, a. F 
some occupation , a man who. does work from it; as, L 
that requires little skill, as distinguished LACE, n. [Sp 
from an artisan. * * It. laccio, L. t 

LA'BORING, ppr. .Exerting muscular 1 A work con 
strength or intellectual power, toiling; ( into a net, ai 
moving with pain or with difficulty * cm- ‘ spindles or pn 
tivating. tured in Fran 

2. A labonny man, or laborer , is often used 2. A string ; a 

for a man who performs work that ream res 3. A enure ; a 

no apprenticeship or professional skill, in 4 A plaited st 

distinction from an artisan , but this re- en their clotln 
stricted sense is not always observed A Doll ne’er wi 
hard laboring man, is one accustomed to LACK, v. t. To 
hard labor. eyelet holes. 

Laboring oar, the oar which requires the When Jenny 
most strength or exertion, or on which most # 

depends . 2 To adorn wi 

LABORIOUS, a [L. labortotus , Fr. labo- silver. 

J , . . t 3. To embellisl 

1. Using exertion, employing labor, dill- look )ovp v 

gent in work or service , assiduous , used l)o ^ # 

of persons , as, a laborious husbandman or 
mechanic ; a laborious minister or pastor. ^ . t( 

2. Requiring labor , toilsome , tiresome , not itnnes on 1 
eaay ; as, laborious duties or services. j.jj lacp * J our 

3. Requiring labor, exertion, perseverance l A 'C E-BARK 
or sacrifices. • , . ,, .. 

Dost thou love* watching., ab.tinence or toil, ? ,es ’ tne 
Laborious virtues all l Loam these from _ 01 itJ L 

Cato. Addison. LA'CE D,pp. P 

LABORIOUSLY, adv. With labor, toil or also tricked of 
difficulty. Pope. Laced coffee, co 

LABORfOUSNESS, n. The quality of be- LA'CEMAN, n 
ing laborious, or attended with ton , toil- 
someness ; difficulty. LA'CEW 0MA1 


2- Diligence, assiduity. 

LA'BORLF.SS, a. Not laborious. Brerewood. 

LA'BORSOME, d. Made with great labor 
and diligence. [Not mute] Sandys. 

LABURNOJM, n. A tree of the genua Cy- 
tisus. 

L.ABTRINTH, n. [L. labynnthus ; Gr. 

1. Among the ancients, an edifice or place 
full of intricacies, or formed with winding 
passages, which rendered it difficult to find 
the way from the interior to the entrance. 
The most remarkable oftheee edifices men- 
tioned, are the Egyptian and the. Cretan 
labyrinths. Encyc. Lempriere. 


2. Amaze; an inexplicable difficulty. 

3. Formerly, an ornamental maze or wilder- 
ness in gardens. Spenser. 

4. A cavity in the ear. Quincy. 

LABYRINTH! AN, a. Winding; intricate 

perplexed. Bp. Iiall. 

LA€, ». [Sp. laca; G. lack; Dan. L). lak , 
said to be from the Arabic.] 

Gura-lac, so called, but improperly, not be- 
ing a gum, but a resm. It is deposited on 
different species of trees in the East Indies, 
by an insect called Chermee lacca. Stick 
lac is the substance in its natural state, en- 
crusting small twigs. When broken off 
and boued in water, it loses its red color, 
and is called seed lac. When melted and 
reduced to a thin crust, it is called shell 
lac. United with ivory black or vermilion, 
it forms black and red sealing wax. A 
solution with borax, colored by lampblack, 
constitutes Indian ink. Lac dissolved in 
alcohol or other menstrua, by different 
methods of preparation, constitutes various 
kinds of varnishes and lackers Thomson 
LAC'CIU, a. Pertaining to lac, or produced 
from it; as, laccic acid. 

LACE, n. [Sp laxo, a tie or knot, Fr. laret, 
It. laccio, L. laqueus. ] 

1 A work composed of threads interwoven 
into a net, and worked on a pillow with 
spindles or pins. Fme laces are manufac- 
tured in France, Italy and Englaud. 

2. A string ; a cord. Spenser. 

3. A snare ; a gin. Fairfax. 

4 A plaited string with which females fast- 
en their clothes. 

Doll ne’er wu*» called to cut her tare. Swift. 
LACE, v. t. To fasten with a string through 
eyelet holes. • 

When Jenny’s stays are newly laced — 

# Prior 

2 To adorn with lace , as, cloth laced with 

silver. Shak 

3. To embellish with variegations or stripes. 
Look, love, what envious streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds m yonder east. 

Shak. 

4. To beat; to lasli, [probably to make 
■tripes on.] 

I’ll lace your coat for ye. L’ Estrange 

LA'CE-BARK, n. A shrub in the West In- 
dies, the Daphne lagetto, so called from the 
texture of its inner bark. 

L A'CED, pp. Fastened with lace or a stripg , 
also tricked off' with lace. 

Laced coffee, coffee with spirits in it. Addison. 
LA'CEMAN, n. A man who deals in lace. 

Addison 

LA'CEW OMAN, n. A woman who makes 
or sells lace. 

LAC'ERABLE, a. [See Lacerate .] That 
, may be tom. Harvey. 

LAC'ERATE, v. t. [L. lacero, to tear.] To 
tear , to rend ; to separate a substance by 
violence or tearing, as, to lacerate the flesh. 
It is applied chiefly to the flesh, or figura- 
tively to the heart. But sometimes it is ap- 
plied to the political or civil divisions in a 
state. 

LAC'ERATE, 1 . . 

LACERATED, }&' *>n» 

2. In botany, having the edge variously cut 
into irregular segments ; as, a lacerated leaf 
Martyn. 


LACERATION, m, The act of tearing or 
rending ; the breach made by rending. 

Arbuthnot. 

LAC'ERATI VE, a. Tearing; having the 
power to tear ;, as, lacerative humors. 

Harvey 

LAC'ERTINE, a. [L. lacertvs.] Like a 
lizard. Joans, of Science. 

LACERTUS, n The girrock, a fish of the 
gar-fish kind ; also, the lizard-fish. 

Diet. Nat. Hitt. Cyc. 
LACIIE, In. [Norm. Fr. lachetse, Item 
LACII'ES, / lache , L. laxus, lax, slow.] 
In law, neglect, negligence. 
LACHRYMABLE, o. Lamentable. 

Morley. 

LACHRYMAL, a. [Fr. from L. lachryma, 
•a tear J 

1. Generating or secreting tears; as, the 
lachrymal gland. 

2. Pertaining to tears ; conveying tears 
LAUH'RYMARY, a. Containing tears. 

Addison 

LACIIRYMATION, n. The act of shed- 
ding tears. 

LACHRYMATORY, w. [Fr. lachryma - 
toire. J «A vessel found in sepulchers of the 
uncicnts, m which it lias been supposed the 
tears of a deceased person’s friends were 
collected and preserved with the ashes and 
urn. It was a small glass or bottle like a 
phiul. Encyc. 

LA'CING, ppr. Fastening with a string, 
adorning or trimming with lace. 
LACIN'IATE, \ a. ( L. lacinta, a hem.] 
LACIN'IATED, j Adorned with fringes. 
2. In botany, jagged. Martyn. 

LACK, v .1. [D. lecg, empty, leeycn, to 

empty , Dan. lak, a fault; lakler, to de- 
cline or wear away ; Goth ufltgan , to luck 
or fuil , L. dehqmum, which seems to lx* 
connected with hnquo, to leave, to faint, 
and with liquo, to melt, liquid, &c.J 

1. Tv want, to bo destitute of, not to have 
or possess. 

If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask it of 
Cod — James i. 

2. To blame. [Not in use ] Chaucer 
LACK, v i. To be in want. 

The young lions do luck and suffer hunger 
IS. xxxiv. 

2. To he wanting. 

Perhaps there shall lack five of the fifty right- 
eous. Gen xviii. 

LACK, rt. Want, destitution, need; failure. 
He tliat gathered little, had no link. Ex. xvi. 
Lath of rupees is one hundied thousand ru- 
pees, which at 55 cents ouch, amount to 
fifty-five thousand dollars, or at 2s. (Id. 
sterling, to £12,500. 

LACK-A-DAY, exdam. of sorrow or regret , 
alas. 

LACK'BRAIN, n. One that wants brains, 
or ts deficient m understanding. Shah. 
LAOK'EIt, 1 n. [Fr, laque.] A kind of 
LAC'QUEIt, / varnish. The basis of 
lackers is a solution of the substance call- 
ed seed-lac or shell-lac , in spirit of wine or 
alcohol. Varnishes applied to metals im- 
prove their color and preservo them from 
tamislung. Encyc. Cyc 

Lackers consist of different resins in a state 
of solution, of which the most common are 
mastick, sandarach, lac, benzoin, copal, 
amber, and asphalt. The menstrua are 
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either expressed or eisentul oils, or spirit 
of wine. Nkkolson. 

L ACK'ER, v. 1. To varnish ; to smear over 
with lacker, for the purpose of Improving 
color or preserving from tarnishing ana 
decay. 

LACK'ERED, pp. Covered with lacker; 
varnished. 

LACK 'EY, n. [Fr. laquais ; 8p. lacayo ; 
Port, laraio ; It lacchi ; Eth. N\T\ lak, 
to send, whence lake, a servant ; 
L. lego, to sand. From this root is the 
Shemitic into, a messenger.] 

An attending servant; a footboy or foot- 
wan. Addison. 

LACK'EY, v. t. To attend servilely. Milton. 

LACK'EY, v . ». To act os footboy ; to pay 
servile attendance. 

Oft have 1 servants seen on horses ride, 

The free and noble lackey by their aide. 

Sandys. 

LACK'LINEN, a. Wanting shirts. [Little- 

ased.1 Shak. 

LACK 'LUSTER, a. Wanting luster or bngli t- 
nesa Shak. 

LACON'IC, 1 a. [Fr. laconsque ; L. la- 

LACON'K’AL, j couicus ; from Laconia 
or Lacones, the Spartans. J 

1. Short, brief; pithy; sententious ; ex- 

pressing much in few words, after the 
manner of the Spartans , os, a laconic 
phrase. Pope. 

2. Pertaining to Sparta or Laccdemoma. 

Tram, of Pausamas. D'Anvtlle. 

LACON'IC ALLY, adv. Briefly; concisely; 
as, a sentiment laconically expressed. 

LACONICS, a. A book of Pausanias, which 
treats of Laeodenioma. 

LA 'CON ISM, 1 n [L. laconimuM ] A con- 

LACON'ICISM, f cise style, 
t. A brief sententious phrasp or expression. 

LACTAGE, m. The produce of animals 

J ieldmg milk. Shuckford. 

CTANT, a. [L. lactam, from lacto, to 
give suck, lac, milk] Suckling; gning 
suck l Little used.] 

LAC'TARY, a. [ L. lactanus , from lacto , 
lac, milk ] 

Milky ; fUll of white juice like milk. [ Little 
Used.] Ji roii'o. 

LAC'TARY, «. [L. laetarius.] A dairy- 
house. 

LACTATE, n. In chtmistry , a salt formed 
by the lactic acid, or acid of milk, with a 
base. pourcroy. 

LACTATION, n. [L. lacto, to give suck, j 
The act of giving suck , or the time of 
suckling Johnson. Encyc. 

LACTEAL, a. Pertaining to milk. 

2 Com eying chyle ; as, a lacteal vessel. 
LACTEAL, n, A vessel or slender tube of 
aniniAl bodies, for conveying chyle from the 
intestines to the common rexervatorv. 

Encyc 

LACTEOIJS, n. [L. lacteus, from lac, milk.] 

I. Milky , reaembhng milk. Brown, 

2. Lacteal ; convening chyle ; as, a lacteous 
vessel. Bentley. 

LACTES'CENCF., n [L. lactcscens, lactes- 
oo, from lacto ; lac , milk I 
I. Tendency to milk , millunew or milky 
color. Boyle, 


color. Boyle, 

2. In botany, milkiness, the liquor which 
flows abundantly from a plant, when 


wounded, commonly white, but some- 
times yellow or red. Martyn. 

LACTESCENT, a. Producing milk or white 
juice. Arbutknot. 

*2. Abounding with a thick colored juice. 

Encyc. 

LACTIC, a. Pertaining to milk, or procured 
from sour milk or whey ; as, the lactic acid. 

Fourcroy. 

LACTIF'EROUS, a. [L. lac , milk, and fero, 
to bear ] 

1 . Bearing or conveying milk or white juice ; 

as, a lactiferous duct. Boyle. 

2. Producing a thick colored juice ; as a 

plant. Encyc. 

LACUNAR, n. [L.] An arched roof or 
ceiling. 

LACU'NOUS, \ a [L. lacunorus, from lacu- 
LACUNO'SE, / na, a ditch or hollow.] 
Furrowwl or pitted. A lacunose leaf has the 
disk depressed between the veins. Martyn. 
LAD, «. [W. llawd, a lad; and Sax.leob, G. 
leutc, Russ, lead, people, are probably from 
the same root ; lr lath, a youth, D. loot, 
a shoot, II eb. Ch. Syr. Sam. to pro- 
creato or bear young; Eth. CVU? Ar. 

*J>]j walada, id. Class Ld No. 29.] 
A ) onng man or boy ; a stripling. Locke. 
LAD'ANUM, n. [said to be Arabic.] The 
resinous juice which exsudes from the 
leaves of the Cut us ladanfera, a shrub 
which grows in Arabia, Condia, and other 
parts of the Archipelago. It is collected 
with a kind of rake, with letter thongs 
attached to it, with which the shrubs are 
» brushed. The best sort is in daik-eolor- 
ed bltuk masses, of tils consistence of a 
soft planter. The other sort is in long rolls 

* coiled up, hardci than the former, and ol 

a paler color It is cliicfly*used m exter- 
nal applications Encyc. Parr. 

LADDER, n. [Sax. hlaebbep, D. ladder or 
ledcr, (i. letter, a ladder, a leader, aguide, 
leiten, to lead.] 

1. A frame of wood, consisting of two side- 
pieces, connected by rounds inserted m 

* them at suitable distances, and thus form- 
ing stops, by which persons may ascend 
a buildtug, &rc 

2. That bv which a person ascends or rises, 

nfeuns of ascending , as, a ladder made o{ 
cords Shak. 

• Lowlinesi is joung ambiuon’s ladder. Shak. 

3. (irndifol rise , elevation. 

Mounting fast towards the top of the ladder 
ecclesiastu al. Swift 

LADE, v i pret . daded , pp, laded, laden. 
rSax. liman and hlaban , G laden, D. 
fauden , Sw/ ladda , Dan laddep ; Russ. 
k/ad. a load or cargo ; kladu, to put, tq 
laj , to make, build or found, to lay eggs, 
to give, to suppose, &c. Here we observe 
that to load or lade is to throw , that is, to 
put on or in, for to send, thrust, throw, is 
the sense of lajuig eggs. Now this is pre- 
cisely the radical signification of the words 
loud, lad, W. Uttwa , clod, L plaudo, Sec ] 

1. To load , to put on or m, as a burden or 
freight. We lade a ship with cotton. We 
Usde a horse or other beast with corn. 

And they laded tbeir sues with the* com, and 
departed thence. Gw. xll«. 

2. To dip ; to throw in or out, as a fluid, 


with a ladle or dipper; as, to lade water 
out of a tub or into a cistern. 

3. To draw water. [Not in use.] 

| LADE, a. The mouth of a river. ^Ota]^ 

LADED, I pp. Loaded; charged with a 
LADEN, j burden or freight. 

2. a. Oppressed; burdened. 

LA 'DINu, ppr. Loading ; charging with a 
burden or freight ; throwing or dipping out. 
LA'DING, n. That which constitutes a load 
or cargo ; freight ; burden ; as, the lading 
of a ship. Acts xxvii. 

LAD'KIN, n. A little lad ; a youth. [Lit- 
tle used.] 

LADLE, n. [Sax. hkcble, from hlaban, 
supra.] 

1. An utensil somewhat like a dish, with a 
. long handle, used for throwing or dipping 

out liquor from a vessel. 

2. The receptacle of a mill wheel, which 
receives the water wliich moves it. 

3. In gunnery, an instrument for drawing 

the charge of a cannon. Mar. Diet. 

LA'DLE-FyL, n. The quantity contained 
. in a ladle. Smft. 

I^A'DY, n. [Sax. hlaybi j, hlsepbija, hliepbia. 
The "first syllable of this word occurs in 
hlajropn, lord, aifd this is supposed to be 
lilap, a loaf, and the words to signify bread- 
givers But this is doubtful , tne meaning 
of the last syllable not being ascertained m 
either word.] 

1. A woman of distinction. Originally, the 
title of lady was given to the daughters of 
earls and others in high rank, but by cus- 
tom. the title belongs to any woman of 
genteel education. 

2. A word of complaisance ; used of worapn. 

Guardian. 

3. Mistress, the female who presides or has 
authority over a manor or a family. 

LADY-BIRD,*] . „ , 

LADY-BUG, l”’ A “ mal1 rod va & ul ?P en : 
I A'DY €0W r nmiB or B " eatll - Win ged 
LADY-FLY,’ J iuBect - Ga V 

A coleopterous insect of the genus Coo* 
cinella. Lino 

LADY’S BED-STRAW, «. A plant of the 
genus Galium. 

LADY’S BOWER, n. A plant of the genus 
Clematis. , 

LADY’S -COMB, «. A plant of the genus 
Scaudix. 

LADY’S CUSHION, n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Saxifraga 

LADY'S FINGER, n. A plant of the genus 
Anthyllis. 

LADY’S MANTLE, n. A plant of the genus 
Alchemilla 

LADY’S SEAL, it. A plant of the genus 

Tamus. 

LADY’S SLIPPER, n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Cypripedium. 

LADY’S SMOCK, n. A plant of die genus 
Cardamine. 

LADY’S TRACES, n. A plant of the genus 
Ophrys. 

LADY-DAY, n. The day of the annuncia- 
tion of the holy virgin, March 23th. 
LADY-LIKE, a. Like a lady in manners ; 
genteel ; well bred. 

2. Soft; tender, delicate. Dry den. 

LADYSHIP, a. The title of a lady. 

Shale. Dryden. 
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LAG, «. [This word belongs to the root of j 
slack, flow, sluqguh, languish , long ; Goth. 
laagt; W. llag, Uac ; Gr. > ttyytvtt, kmyyafa 
Clau Lg. See the Verb.] 

I Coming after or behind; slow ; sluggish ; 
tardy. ShaJc. 

2. Last ; long delayed ; as, the lag end. Shah. 
[Thu adjective is not now in use.] 

LAG, n. The lowest class, the rump; the 
fag end. 

2. He that comes behind. [Not in use.'] 
Shah. 

LAG, v. i [W. llag, Uac , slack, loose ; Goth. 
laggs, long; Eng. to flag, and flacceo, lan- 
gueo, to languish, &c. The sense is to 
extend or draw out, or to become lax or 
loose Class Lg.] 

To walk or move slowly ; to loiter ; to stay 
behind. 

I shall not lag behind Milton 

LAG'GARD, a. Slow; sluggish ; backward. 

[Aot used.] CuUins. 

LAG'GER, n. A loiterer; an idler; one who 
moves slowly and falls behind. 
LAG'GING, ppr. Loitering, moving slowly 
and failing behind. 

Tiie nurse went lagging after with the child, 
*Dryden 

LAGOON', 1 n. [It. & 9p. laguna, from the 
LAGU'NE, / root of lake. J A fen, moor, 
marsh, shallow pond or lake ; as, the lagiines 
nf Venice. Hay. Smollet. 

LVIC, \ a. [It. laico, laic ale, Er laique, 
L \'1CAL, j Sp. lay cal, D. leek, L. laicut, 
irom Gr Cantos, fiom Asro s, people. The 
( i reek Xseof is probably a contracted word ] 
Belonging to the laity or people, m distinc- 
tion from the clergy. 

LA 'I C, n. A layman. Bp. Morion. 

LAID , prel and pp. of lag ; — so written tor 
/aged 

LAIN, np. of he. Lien would be a more re- 
gular orthography, but lam is generally u«ed 
LAlIi, n. [u. lager, from the root of lay , L. 
locus.] 

1 A place of rest , the bed or couch of a 

boar or wild beast. Milton. Dryden 

2 Pasture ; die ground. Spenser. 

L URD, n. [contracted from Sax. hiayo/iD, 

lord ] 

In the Scots dialect, a lord ; the proprietor 
of a manor. , Cleaveland. 

LA'ITY, n [Gr. A«of, people. See Laic .] 

1. The people, as distinguished from the 
clergy , the body of the people not in or- 
ders Swift. 

2 The state of a layman, or of not being m 
orders [ Not used ] Ayhffe. 

LAKE, v. i. [Sw. leka , Dan. leger ; Goth. 
laikoii ] 

To play ; to sport North of England. This 

vs play, Sax. plejan, without a prefix. 

L \KE, n. [G. lache, a puddle , Fr. lac ; L. 
locus ; Sp. & 1 1 logo ; Sax. luh ; Scot loch ; 
lr. lough ; Ice. laugh . A lake is a stand 
of water, from the root of lag. Hence I#. 
lagena, Eng. flagon, and Sp. laguna, la- 
goon.] 

1 A large and extensive collection of water 
contained in a cavity or hollow of the 
earth. It differs from a pond in size, the 
latter being a collection of small extent ; 
but sometimes a collection of water is call- 
ed a pond or a lake indifferently. North 
America contains some of the largest lake* 
Vos,. II. 


on the globe, particularly the lakes On- 
tario, Erie, Huron, Michigan and Superior. 

2. A middle color between ultramarine and 
vermihon, made of cochineaL Drydetu 

LATCY, a Pertaining to a lake or lakes. 

Sherwood. 

LAMA, n. The sovereign pontiff, or rather 

the god of the Asiatic Tartars. Encyc. 

2. A small species of camel, the Camelus 
lama of Soutn America. 

LAM'ANTIN, \ n. A species of the walruB 
LAM'ENTIN, / or soa-cow, the Triche- 

chus roanatUB. . Encyc. 

LAMB, n lam [Goth, lamb; Sax. lamb ; I) 
Dan. lam ; G. larnm ; Sw. lamb. The let- 
ter b is casual and useless I suspect the 
word to signify a shoot, as in other cases 
of the young of animals, from a root which 
is retained in the Welsh Uamu, to hound, to 

1. T^ie young of the Bhcep kind. 

2 The Lamb <rf God, in Scripture, the 
Savior Jesus Christ, who was typified by 
the paschal lamb. 

Behold the lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sin of the world. John i 
LAMB, v. t. To bring forth young, as sheqp 
LAM'BATIVE, a. [L lumbo, to liok ; W. 

Uaib, Ueibiatv, to lap.] 

Taken by licking [Little used ] Brown. 
LAM'BATIVE, n. A medicine taken by 
licking with the tongue. Wiseman 

LAM'BENT, a. [L. lambens, lambo, toliek.J 
Playing about , touching lightly; gliding 
over , as, a lambent flame. Dryden 

LAMBKIN, n. lam'kin. A small lamb 
Gag. 

LAMBLIKE, o lam'lihe. Like a lamb, 
gentle , humble , meek ; as, a lamblike tem- 
per 

LAMDOID'AL, a. [Gr. the name 

of the letter A, and «<3oc, form ] 

In the form of the Greek A, the English L , 
as, the lamdoidal suture. Sharp. 

LAME, a, | Sax. lame or lama ; G. lahm ; 1) 
Dan. lam ; Sw. lahm. It is probably allied 
to limp.) 

1. Crippled or disabled in a limb, or other* j 
wise injured so as to be unsound and im- : 
paired m strength ; as, a lame arm or leg, 
or a person lame in one leg. 

2. Imperfect, not satisfactory , as, a lame 

excuse Swift 

3. Hobbling , not smooth , as numbers in 

verse. , Drvden. 

LAME, t. t. To make lame; to-cnpple or 
disable ; to render imperfect and unsound ; 
as, to lame an arm or a leg. Dryden 
LAM'EL, n. [L. lameUd, W. llavyn. See 
Lamtn.'] A thin plate or scale of any thing. 
LAM'ELLAR, a. [from lamel. ] Disposed 
, m thin plates or scales. 

LAM'ELLARLY, adv. In thin plates or 
scales. 

LAM'F.LLATE, \ a. Formed in thin plates 
LAM'ELLATED, / or scales, or covered 
with them. 

LAMELLIFEROUS, a. [L. lamella and 
fero, to produce.] 

Producing plates ; an epithet of polyp iers 
presenting lamellar stars, or waved ftirrows 
garnished with plates. Diet. Nat. Hut. 
LAM'ELLIFORM, a. [L. lamella, a plate, 
and form.'] Having the form of a plate. 

Joum. of Science. 


LA 'M ELY, adv [See Lame.] Like a cripple; 
with impaired strength ; in a halting man- 
ner; as, to walk lamely. 

2. Imperfectly ; without a complete exhibi- 
tion of parts , as, a figure lamely drawn , 
a scone lamely described. 

3. Weakly ; poorly , unsteadily ; feebly 
LA'MENESS, n. An impaired state of the 

body or limbs ; loss of natural soundness 
and strength by a wound or by disease, 
particularly applied to the limbs, and im- 
plying a total or partial inability ; os, the 
lameness of the leg or arm. 

2. Imperfection ; weakness; as, the lameness 
of an argument or of a description. 
LAMENT', r. i. [L lamenior .] To mourn , 
to grieve , to weep or wail , to expiesg sor- 
row. 

Jeremiah lamented for Josiah 2 Ohron. 

2. To regret deeply ; to feel sorrow 
L AMENT*, v. t. To bewail , to mourn for , 
to bemoan ; to deplore. 

One laughed at follies, one lamented crimes 
Dryden 

LAMENT', n [L. lamentum ] Grief orsor- 
sow expressed in complaints or cries ; la- 
mentation , a weeping. 

Torment, and loud lament , and furious rage 
WtUon 

[This noun u used chiefly or solely in 

lXm'ENTABLE, a. [Fr. from L. lamenta- 
bdw.) 

1 . To be lamented ; deserving sorrow ; ns, n 
lamentable declension of morals 

2. Mournful ; adapted to awaken grief, as, a 
lamentable tune. 

3. Expressing sorrow ; as, lamentable n ies 

4. Miserable , pitiful ; low ; poor ; in a snue 
rather ludicrous. [ Little used. ] 

Stillinqfleel 

LAM'ENTABLY, adv. Mournfully .“with 
expression j or tokens of sorrow. Sidney 

2 So is to cause sorrow. Shak 

3. Pitifully ; despicably. 
LAMENTATION, n [L lamentatw. | Ex 
pression of sorrow; cnos of grief, the act 
of bewailing. 

In Kama was there a voice heard, lamentu 
tion and weeping. Matth u 
2. In the plutal, a book of Srnptute, con- 
taining the lamentations of Jeremiah 
LAMENT'ED, pp. Bewailed, mourned for. 
LAMENT'ER, n. One who mourns, or cries 
out with sorrow. 

LAMENTIN. See LAMANTIN. 
LAMENT'ING,/>p\ Bewailing , mourning , 
weeping. 

LAMENTING, n. A mourning; lamenta- 
tion. 

LA'MIA, n. [L] A hag, a witch; a demon 
LAM'IN, 1 n. [L. lamina ; W . llavyn, from 
LAM'INA, / extending, W. /lav.] 

1 . A thin plate or scale ; a layer or coat 

lying over another , applied to the plates 
of minerals, bones, &c. Encyc. 

2. A bone, or part of a bone, resembling a 

thin plate, such as the cribriform plate of 
the ethmoid bone. Parr. 

3. The lap of the ear. Parr. 

4. The border, or the upper, broad or spread- 

ing pert of the petal, in a polype talous 
corol. Martyn. 

LAM'INABLE, a. Capable of being formed 
into thin plates. Ktrwan. 

D 
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LAM'INAR, a. In plate., confuting of thin 
plate* or layers. 

LAM'INATE, \ o. Plated ; consisting of 
LAM'INATED, / plate*, acale* or layer*, 
one over another. 

LAMM, v. t. To beat. [Not in we."] Beaum. 
LAM'MAS, n. [Sax. hlammeejj-e, from 
hlapnfiPf/e, loaf-mats, bread-feast, or fea*t 
of first fruits. Lye.] 

The first day of August. Bacon 

LAMP, n. [Fr. lamps ; L. lampas; Gr. 
a*/utk(, from to shine , Heb. & 

Ch. Tfcb. Qu.] 

1. A vessel for containing oil to be burned 
by means of a wick, 01 a light, a burning 
wick inserted in a vessel of oil. Hence, 

2. Figuratively, a light of any kind. The 
moon is called the lamp of heaven. 

Thy gentle eyes send forth a quickening spirit, 
To feed the dying lamp of life within me. 

Rowe. 

Lamp of safety, or safety lamp, a lamp for 
lighting coal mines, without exposing 
workmen to the explosion of inflammable 
air. Davy. 

LAM'PAS, n. [Fr.] A lump oS flesh of the 
sise of a nut, m the roof of a horse’s mouth, 
and rising above the teeth. Far. Diet 
LAMFBLACK, «. [ lamp and black , being 
originally made by means of a lamp or 
torch.] 

A fino soot formed by the condensation of 
the smoke of burning pitch or resinous 
substances, m a chimney terminating in a 
cone of cloth. Fourcroy. 

LAMP'IATE, n. A compound salt, composed 
of lampic acid and a base. Vre. 

LAMP'IC, a. The lampic acid is obtained 
by the combustion of ether by means of a 
lamp. Vi e. 

LAMFING, o. [It lampante.] Sliming, 
sparkling. [JVot used.] Spenter. 

LAMPOON', n. [Qu. Old Fr. lampct J 
A personal satire in writing; aburfe; cen- 
sure written to reproach and vex rather 
than to reform. Johnson. Dryden. Pope. 
LAMPOON', v. t. To abuse with personal 
censure ; to reproach in written satire. 
LAMPOON 'ER, n. One who abusos with 
personal satne ; the writer of a lampoon. 

The squibs are those who ore called Iibclm, 
lampooners, and pamphleteers. Taller 

LAMPOONING, ppr. Abusing with per- 
sonal satire. 

I.AMPOON'RY, it. Abuse. 

LAM'PREY, *. [Fr. lamproie ; Sax. lamp- 
pseba; G. lamprete ; D. lampret, Dan. 
lampret; Sp. fir Port lamprea, It . lam- 
preda; W. tkiprog ; Arm. lamprezenn. 
In Arm. lampra signifies to flip or glide. 
In Welsh Ueipiaw, is to lick or lap , and 
Uebraw, to moke flabby. If m is casual, 
which is probable, the Annoric lampra for 
lapra, coincides with L. labor, to slip, and 
most probably the animal is named from 
slipping. If, however, the sense is taken 
from licking the rocks, as Camden supposes, 
it accords with the sense of the technical 
name of the genus petromyxon, the rock- 
tucker.] 

A genus of anguilliform fishes, resembling 
the eel, and moving in water by winding, 
like the serpent on lend. Thisfisn has seven 
spiracle* on each aide of the neck, and a 
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fistula or aperture on tlw top of the head, 
but no pectoral or wentral fins. The ma- 
rine ear sea lamprey is sometimes found so 
large as to weign four or five pounds. 

* Encyc. 

Lamprel and Lampron. See Lamprey. 

LA'NATE, 1 a. [L. lanatue, from lana, 

LAN'ATED,] wool] Wooly. In botany, 
covered with a substance like curled hairs , 
os, a lanated leaf or stem. 

LANCE, n Pant. [L. lancea ; Fr. lance , 
Sp .lanza; It .lancia, O.lanxe; D. Sw. 
lane , Dan lantee ; Slav, lanzha ; Gr. 
>.oy% 0 ‘ This word probably belongs to 
Class Lg, and is named from shooting, 
sending.] 

A spear, an offensive weapon in form of a 
half pike, used by the ancients and thrown 
by the hand. It consisted of the shaft or 
handle? the wings and the dArt. Encyc. 

LANCE, v.t. [Ann. lanfxa, to shoot, to 
vomit J 

1. To pierce with a lance or with a sharp 
pointed instrument. 

— Seised the due victim, and with fury lane' d 
Her back. Dryden. 

%■ To pierce or cut , to open with a lancet; 
as, to lance a vein or an abscess 

LANCELY, a. I'anely Suitable to a lance 
Sidney. 

LAN'CEOLAR, a. In botany, tapenng to- 
wards each end. At Bet. 


LAN'CKOLATE, \ a. Shaped like a lance, 
LAN'CEOLATED, / oblong and gradually 
tapering toward each extremity, Bpear- 
shaped , as, a lanceolate leaf. Martyn. 
iLANCEPESA'DE, n. [It. laucia-hpezzata, 
a demi-lancc-man, a light horseman.] An 
officer under the corporal J. Hall 

L' ANGER, «. One who lunces, one who 
carries a lance 

L'ANCET, n [Fr. lancctte, from lance ] A 
surgical instrument, sharp-pointed and 
two-edged , used in venesection, and in 
opening tumors, abscesses, fire Encyc. 
2 A pointed window. Warton 

J/ANCIl, v. t. [ from lance, Fr. lancer.] To 
tlnow, us a lance ; to dart , to let fly. 

See whose arm can lanch the surer bolt 

Dryden Lee 

2. .To move, or cause to slide from the laud 
into the water ; as, to lanch a ship. 
L'ANCIl, v *. To dart or fly off, to push 
off, n\ to lanch into the wide world , to 
lanch into a wide held of discussion. 
L’ANCII, n. The sliding or movement of a 
ship from the land into the water, on ways 
prepared for the* purpose 
2. A kind of boat, longer, lower, and more 
flat-bottomed than a long boat. Mar. Diet. 
LAND, n [Sax. laub ; Goth. G. D. Dan. & 
Sw. land I suppose this to be the W. Uan , a 
clear nlacc or area, and the same as lawn , 
Cantabrian, landa, a plain or field, It. 
fir Sp, landa. The fimu d is probably ad- 
ventitious. The primary sense is a lay or 
spread. Class Ln.] 

1. Earth, or the solid matter which consti- 
tutes the fixed part of the surface of the 
globe, in distinction from the sea or other 
waters, which constitute the fluid or mova- 
ble part Hence we say, the globe is ter- 
raqueous, consisting of land and water. 
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The seaman in a long voyage longs to see 
land. 

2. Any portion of the solid, superficial part 
of the globe, whether a kingdom or coun- 
try, or a particular region. The United 
States is denominated the land of freedom. 

Go, view the land, even Jericho. Josh. li. 

3. Any small portion of the superficial part 
of the earth or ground. We speak of the 
quantity of land in a manor. Five hun- 
dred acres of land is a large farm. 

4. Ground ; soil, or tho superficial part of 
the earth in respect to its nature or quality ; 
as,j^ood land, poor land; moist or dry 

5. Real estate. A traitor forfeits all his lands 
and tenements 

0. The inhabitants of a country or region , 

* a notion or people. 

These answers in the silent night received, 

The king himself divulged, the land 1 believed. 

Dryden 

7. The ground left unplowed between fur- 
rows, is by some of our farmers called a 
land. 

* To make the land, 1 In teaman’s language, 

•To make land, j is to discover land from 
sea, as the ship approaches it. 

To shut in the tana, to lose sight of the land 
left, by the intervention of a point or pro- 
montory. 

To set the land, to see by the compass how 
it bears from the ship. 

LAND, n. [Sax. hlanb or hlonb.] Urine, 
whence the old expression, land dam , to 
kill. lObs.) Shak. 

LAND, v. t. To set on shore , to disembark, 
to debark , ns, to land troops from a ship 
or boat ; to land goods. 

LAND, v. i. To go on shore from a ship or 
boat; to disembark. 

LAN'DAU, n. A kind of coach or carriage 
whose top may be opened and thrown 
back ; so called from a town in Germany. 

LAND-BREEZE, m. [land and breeze.] A 
current of air setting from the land towards 
the sea. 

LAND'ED, pp. Disembarked; set on shore 
from a ship or boat 

2. o. Having an estate in land ; as, a landed 
gentleman. 

The house of commons* must consist, for the 
most part, of landed men. Addison. 

3. Consisting in real estate or land; as 
landed security; landed property. The 
landed interest of a nation is the interest 
consisting m land ; but the word is used 
also for the owners of that interest, the 

J ronrictors of land. 

ND'FALL, n. {land end fall] A sud- 
den translation of property in land by the 
death of a rich man. Johnson. 

2. In seamen’s language, the first land dis- 
covered after a voyage. Mar. Diet 

LANDj-FLQQD, n. [land and flood,] An 
overflowing of lana by water ; an inun- 
dation. Properly, a flood from the land 
from the swelling Of riven; but I am not 
sure that it is always used in this sense 
LAND'-FORCE, «. {land vnd force.] Ami- 
litary force, army or troops serving on land 
as distinguished from a naval force. ’ 
LANdFGffAVE,*. [G.landgraf; D. land- 
gratrf. Or of or proof is an ear) or count, 
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Sax. gejtepa, a companion or count It is 
contracted into reeve, as in sheriff, or sldre- 
reeve.] 

In Germany, a count or earl; or an officer 
nearly corresponding to the earl of En- 
gland, and the count of Prance. It is now 
a title of certain princes who possess es- 
tates or territories called landgraviates. 

Encyc. 

L ANDGRA'V I ATE, n . The territory held 
by a landgrave, or his office, jurisdiction or 
authority. Encyc. 

LANDHOLDER, n. A holder, owner or 
proprietor of land. 

LANDING, ppr. Setting on shore; coming 
on shore. 

LAND'ING, \ n. A place on the 

LAND'ING-PLACE, / shore of the sea 
or of a lake, or on the bank of a river, 
where persons land or come on shore, or 
where goods are set on shore. 
LAND'JOBBER, n. A man who makes a 
business of buying land on speculation, or 
of buying and selling for the profit of bar- 
gains, or who buys and sells for others. 
LANDLADY, n. [See Landlord.] A wo- 
man who has tenants holding from her. 

Johnson. 

2. Hie mistress of an inn. Swift. 

LANDLESS, a. Destifcte of land; hark* 
no property in land. Shat. 

LAND'LOCK, «. t. [land and loci.'] T# in- 
close or encompass by land. 
LANDLOCKED, pp. Enrrimpsatart by 
land, so that no point of tha eosmass w 
open to the sea. Encyc. 

LANDLOPER, n. [See Leap and Inter- 
loper.] , 

A landman ; literally, a land runner ; u term 
of reproach among seamen to designate a 
man who passes his life on land. 
LANDLORD, n. [Sax. lanb-hlayojib, lord 
of the land. But in German lehen-herr, D. 
leen-herr, is lord of the loan or fief. Per- 
haps the Saxon is so written by mistake, 
or the word may have been corrupted.] 

1 The lord of a manor or of land ; tne owner 
of land who has tenants under him. 

Johnson 

2 The master of an inn or tavern. Addison. 
LAND'MAN, n. A man who serves on land, 

opposed to seaman. , 

LANDMARK, M. [land and mark ] A 
mark to designate the boundary of land, 
any mark or fixed object ; as a marked 
tree, a stone, a ditch, or a heap of stones, 
by which the limits of a farm, a town or 
other portion of territory may be known 
and preserved 

Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor's land- 
mark. Deut xix. 

2. In navigation, any elevated object on 
land that serves as a guide to seamen, 
LAND -OFFICE, n. In the United States , an 
office in which the sales of new land are 
registered, and warrants issued for the lo- 
cation of land, and other business respect- 
ing unsettled land is transacted. 
LANDSCAPE, ». [D. landschap; G. land- 
eektrft; Dan. landskab , Sw. landskap ; 
land and shape.] 

1. A portion of (and or territory which the 
a comprehend in a single view, m- 
I mountains, rivers, lakes, and what- 


— Whilst the landscape round it measures, 
Russet iawns and (allows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray. Milton. 

2. A picture, exhibiting the form of adistrict 
of country, as far as the eye can reach, or 
a particular extent of land and the objeeft 
it contains, or its various scenery. 

Addison. Pope. 

3. The view or prospect of a district of] 
country. 

LANDSLIP, n. A portion of a hill or moun- 
tain, which slips or slides down; or the 
sliding down of u considerable tract of j 
land from a mountain. Landslips are not 
unfrequent in Swisserland. Goldsmith. 
LAND'SMAN, n. In seaman's language, a 
sailor on board a ship, who has not before 
been at sea. 

LAND'STREIGHT, n. A narrow slip of 
land LVof used.) Mount ague. 

LAND'-TAX, it. A tax assessed on land 
and buildings. 

LAND'-TURN, n. A land breeze. Ennp 
LAND-WAITER, n. An officer of the cus- 
toms, whoso duty is to wait or attend on 
the landing of goods, and to examine, 
weigh or measure, and take an account of | 
them. Encyc. 

LAND'WARl), adv. Toward the land. * 
Sandys 

LAND'-WIND, n. A wind blowing from tin 
land 

LAND'-WORKER, si. One who tills the 
ground. Pouma/f 

LANE, n. [D. loan, a lone, a walk. CIuhh 
L n ] 

1. A narrow way or passage, or a private 
passage, as distinguished from a public 
road or highway. A lane may be open t* 
nil passengers,* or it may be inclosed and 
appropriated to a mans pm ate use. Jn 
the United States, the word is used chiefly 
in the country, and answers in a degree, to 
an alley in a city It has sometimes been 
used for allei/. In London, the word lane 
is added to the names of streets , as, Chan- 
cery-lanc. 

2. A passugc between hues of men, or peo- 
ple standing on each side. Ilacoi j. 

LAN'GltAuE, 1 «. Langrel shot or Inngrag?, j 
LAN'GREL, / is a particular kind of j 
shot UBed at sea for tearing sails and rig- 
ging, and thus disabling an enemy’s ship. 

It consists of bolts, nails and other pieces 
of iron fastened together. Mar. Diet. 
LANGTERALOO', n. A game at cards * 

* Taller. 

LAN'GUAftE, n. [Fr. langagc, Sp. lengua, 
lenguage ; Port, linguagem , It. linguag- 
gio , Arm. langaich ; from L. lingua, the 
tongue, and speech. It seems to be con- 
nected with lingo, to lick , the n is evi- 
dently casual, for ligvla, in Latin, is a little 
tongue, and this signifies also a strap or 
lace, as if the primary sense were to ex- 
tend.] 

1. Human speech ; the expression of ideas 
by words or significant articulate sounds, 
for the communication of thoughts. Lan- 
guage consists in the oral utterance of, 
sounds, which usage has made the repre- 
sentatives of ideas. When two or mote 
persons customarily annex the same 
sounds to the same ideas, the expression 
of these sounds by one person coramuni- 1 


cates his ideas to another. This is the pri- 
mary sense of language, the use of which 
is to communicate the thoughts of one per- 
son to another through the organs of hear- 
ing. Articulate sounds are represented by 
letters, marks or characters which fonn 
words Hence language consists also in 

2. Words duly arranged in sentences, writ- 
ten, printed, or engraved, and exhibited to 
the eye. 

3. The speech or expression of ideas pecu- 
liar to a particular nation. Men had ori- 
ginally one and the same language, but 
the tribes or families of men, since their 
dispersion, have distinct languages. 

4. Style ; manner of expression. 

Others for language all their care express 

Pope 

5. The inarticulate sounds by which irra- 
tional animals express their feelings and 
wants. Each species of animals has pe- 
culiar sounds, which are uttered lnstinr- 
tively, and ore understood by its own sp« 
cies, and its own species only. 

0. Any manner of expressing thoughts 
Thus we speak of the language of the eye, 
a language very expressive and intelligible 

7. A nation, as distinguished by their speech 
Dan lii. 

LAN'GUAOED, a. Having a language , as, 
muny-languaged nations. Pope 

LAN 'G l J A GE-M ASTER, n. One whose 
profession is to teach languages. Spccfatot 
LAN'GUET, n. [Fr. languettc.) Anything 
in the shape of the longue. [Not English J 
Johnson 

LAN'GUII), a. [L. lanyuidus, from langueo, 
to droop or flag. See Languish.] 

1 Flagging , drooping , hence, feeble , 
weak, heavy; dull; indisposed to exertion 
The body is languid after excessive action, 
which exhausts its powers. 

2. Slow , as, languid motion. 

3. Dull; heartless ; without animation. 

Add fire their languid soul with Cato’s virh 

Addison 

LAN'GUI DLY, ado. Weakly , feebly ; slow h 

PoyU 

LAN'GUIDNESS, n. Weakness from t \ 
hnmtion of strength ; feebleness ; dullness , 
languor 
2. Slowness 

LAN'GUISil, v. i. [Fr. languir, langnu- 
xant; Arm. languiyza , it. languir e , L. 
langueo, lachtnisso , Gr. kayyiusi, to flag, 
to lag This word is of the family of W. 
liar, slack, loose ; Uactaw, to slat ken, to 
relax. L. laxo, laxus, flaaeo, and Goth 
laggs, long, may be of the » ume family.] 

1. To lose stieiigth or animation ; to be or 
become dull, feeble oi spiritless; to pine; 
to be or to grow heavy. We languish 
under disease or after excessive exertion. 

She that hath borne seven Umgvisheth. 

let. xv. 

2. To wither , to fade ; to lose the vegeta- 
ting power 

For the fields of Ueshbon languish. Is. xvi 

3. To grow dull ; to be no longer active and 
vigorous. The war languished for want of 
gupplie*. Commerce, agriculture, manu- 
factures languish, not for want of money, 
but for want of good markets. 

4. To pine or sink under sorrow or any con- 
D2 
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tinued passion; as, a woman languuhes 
for the loss of her lover. 

Therefore shall the land mourn, and every 
one that dwelleth thcrem shall languish. 

Hoses W. 

5. To look with softness or tenderness, as 
with the head reclined and a peculiar cast 
of die eye Dryden. 

LAN'GUISH, v. t. To cause to droop or 
pine [Little used.] Shak. 

LANGUISH, n. Act of pining; also, a soft 
and tender look or appearance. 

And the blue languish of soft AUia’s eye. 

Pops. 

LAN'GUISHER, n. One who languishes 
or pines. 

LANGUISHING, ppr. Becoming or being 
feeble ; losing strength ; pining ; wither- 
ing; fading. 

2. a. Having a languid appearance ; as, a 


LAN T GUISHlNGLY,o<to. Weakly; feebly; 
dully; slowly. 

2. With tender softness. 

LAN'GUISIIMENT n. The state of pining 
Spenser. 

2. Softness of look or mien, with the head 
reclined. • Dryden 

LAN'GUOR, h. [L. languor; Fr. longueur .] 

1 . Feebleness ; dullness ; heaviness ; lassi- 
tude of body ; that state of the body which 
is induced by exhaustion of strength, as 
by disease, by extraordinary exertion, by 
die relaxing effect of heat, or by weakness 
from any cause. 

2. Dullness of the intellectual faculty , list- 

lessness. Walts. 

3 Softness , laxity 

To Isles of fragrance, lily-silvered vales. 
Diffusing languor in the parting gales 

Dunruut. 

LAN'GUOROUS, a. Tedious; melancholy. 

I Ob* 1 Spenser. 

LAN'GURE, e. 1. To languish. {JVot in 
use. J ( 'haucci . 

LANIARD, n. lan'yard. (Fr. lantere, a 
strap.] 

A short piece of rope or line, used for fasten- 
ing something in ships, as the laniards of! 
die gnu-ports, of the ouoy, of the cathook, 
Ac., but especially imed to extend the 
shrouds and stays of die masts, by their 
communication with the dead eyes, Ac. 

Mar Did. 

.LA'NIATE, v.t. (L lanto ] To tear in 
pieces. [Little used ] 

LANIATION, «. A tearing in pieces, [Lit- 
tle used.] 

LAN lF f E ROUS, a. [L. lanifer; lana, wool, 
and fero, to produce.] Bearing or produ- 
cing wool. 

LAN'IFICE, tt. fL. lamfirium; tana, wool, 
and facto, to make.] 

Manufacture of wool, [j Little used.] 

Bacon. 

LANIG'EROUS, o. [L. kmiger; lana, wool, 
and gero, to bear.] Bearing or producing 
wool. 

LANK, a. [Sax. ltlanca , Gr. pro- 

bably allied to flank, and W. Mac, slack, 
lax ; Uaciaw, to slacken , G. sehiank.] 
i. Loose or lax and easily yielding to pres- 
sure ; not distended ; not Btiif or firm by 
distension ; not plump; as, a lank bladder 
or purse. 


The clergy’s bags 

Are lank and lean with thy extortions. 

Shak. 

2. Thin ; slender ; meager ; not full and 
firm ; as, a lank body. 

*3. Languid ; drooping. [See Languish.] 
Milton. 

LANK'LY, adv. Thinly ; loosely , laxly. 

LANK'NESS, n. Laxity ; flabbiness ; lean- 
ness, slenderness. 

LANKT, «. Lank. [Vulgar.] 

L A N 'N E It, \ n. [Fr. lamer ; L. lamarius, 

LAN'NERET , J Lomus, a butcher] A 
species of hawk. 

LANS'QUENET, «. [ lance and knecht, a 
boy, a knight] 

J. A common foot soldier. 

2. A game at cards. Johnson. Encyc. 

LAN'TERN, n. [Fr. lanteme , L. latema, 
G. laterne ; D. luntaarn ; Sp. toitoraa.J 
1 A case or vessel made of tin perforated 
with many holes, or of some transparent 
substance, as glass, horn, or oiled paper , 
used for carrying a candle or other light 
in the open air, or into stables, &c Locke. 

A dark lantern ib one with a single open- 
ing, which may be closed so as to conceal 
the light 

2. A light-house or light to direct the coime 

of ships. Addison. 

3. In architecture, a little dome raised over 
the roof of a building to give light, and 
to serve as a crowning to the fabric. 

Encyc. 

4. A Rquare cage of carpentry placed over 
the ridge of a coindor or gallery, between 
two rows of shops, to illuminate them. 

g Encyc 

Magic lantern , an optical machine by which 
pointed images are represented bo much 
• magnified us to appear like the effect of 
magic. 

LAN TERN -FLY, n. An insect of the ge- 
nus Fulgora. Encyc. 

LANTERN-JAWS, «. A thin visage. 

Spectator 

LANU'GINOUS, a |L lanugmosus, from 
lanugo, down, from lana, wool ] 

Downy ; coveted with down, oi fine soft 
ban. 

LAODICE'AN, a. Like the Christians of 
Laodicea , lukewaim in religion 

LAODICE'AN ISM, u. Lukewarmness m 
religion. /J. Stiles. 

LAP, n. [Sax. la'ppe . G. lappen , D Dun. 
lap ; Sw* lapp. This word seeniB to be a 
different orthography oi flap I 
1 The loose part o t a coat ; the lower part 
of a gmment that plays loosely. Swift. 
2. The part of clothes that hes on the knee® 
when a person sits dowu ; hence, the 
knees in this position. * 

Men expect that happiness should drop into 1 
their laps. TiUvtson. 

LAI 4 , v. t. To fold ; to bend and lay over or 
on ; as, to top a piece of cloth. 

To 4ap boards, is to lay one partly over 
another. 

2. To wrap or twist round. 

1 lapped a slender thread about the paper. 

~ - . Newton. 

3. To infold ; to involve. 

Her garment spreads, and laps him in the 
Aids. Dryden. 
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LAP, ©. i. To be spread or laid; to be turn- 
ed over. 

The upper wings are opacoua ; at their hinder 
ends where they lap over, transparent like the 
wing of a fly. Grew. 

LAP, v. i. [Sax. lappian ; D. labben; Arm. 
lappa ; Fr. laper ; Dan. laber ; W. llepuuc, 
llctuiaw ; Gr. Aaurrst. If m is casual in L. 
lambo, as it probably is, this 1 b the sume 
word. Class Lb. No. 22.] 

To take up liquor or food with the tongue , 
to feed or dnnk by licking 
The dogs by the river Nilus’ side being 
thirsty, lap hastily as they run along the shoie. 

lhghy. 

And the number of them that lapped »cit 
three hundred men. Judg vil. 

LAP, v. t. To take into the mouth with the 
tongue, to lick up , as, a cat Ups milk. 

, Shak. 

LAPT)OG, «. A small dog fondled m the 
lap Dryden. 

LAF'FULL, n. As much as the lap can 
contain. 2 Kings iv. 

LAP'ICIDE, n. A Btone-cutter. [Not used j 
Diet. 

LAPIDA'RIOUS, a. [L. lapidarius, from 
{apis, a stone ] Stony, consisting of stones. 
L’AP'IDARY, n. [Fr. laptdatre , L. lapida- 
rius, lapis, a stone] 

1. An artificer who cuts precious stone*. 

2. A dealer in precious stones. 

8. A virtuoso skilled m the nature and 
kinds of gems or prccioiiB stones. Encyc 
LAP'IDAKY, a Pertaining to the ait of 
cutting stones. The lapidary style de- 
notes that which is proper for monumental 
and other inscriptions. Encyc. 

LAPIDATE, v t. [L. lapido ] To stone 
[Not used. J 

LA PhD ATI ON, n. The act of stoning a 
person to death. 11 all. 

LAPID'EOUS, a. [L. lapideus ] Stony, of 
the nature of stone , as, lapideou* matter 
[Little used ] Bay 

LAPIDES'CKNCE, n. [L lupidetco, from 
lapis, u stone.] 

1 . The process of becoming stone ; a hard- 
ening into u stony substance. 

2. A stony conciotion Brown 

LAPIDKST'ENT, a. Growing or turning 

to stone , that has the quality of petrify- 
ing bodies . Encyc. 

LAPIDES'CENT, n. Any substance which 
has the quality of petrifying a body, or 
converting it to Btone. 

LAPIDIF'iC, a. [L. lapu, a stone, and 
facto, to make] Forming or converting 
into stone 

LAPIDIF1 CATION, n. The operation of 
forming or converting into a stony sub- 
stamc, by means of a liquid charged with 
earthy particles in solution, which crys- 
talize in the interstices, and end in fonn- 
mg free stone, pudding stone, &c. 

Diet. Nat. Hut. 
LAPID'IFY, v. t. [L. lapu, a stone, and 
facto, to form.] To form into stone. 
LAPID'IFY, t>. i. Tp turn into stone j to 
become stone. 

LAP'IDIST, n. A dealer in precious stones. 
[See Lapidary.] 

LAPIS, in Latin, a stone. Hence, 

Lapis Bononiensu, the Bologmau stone. 
Lapis %rpatuus, liver stone. 
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Lapis Lazuli, **ure stone, an aluminous 
mineral, of a rich blue color, resembling 
the blue carbonate of copper. [See Lazuli J 
Lapis Lydtus, touch-stone; basanite; a va- 
riety of siliceous slate. 

LAPPED, pp. [See Lap.} Turned or folded 


over. 

LAPPER, *. One that Ups; one that wraps 
or folds. 

2. One that takes up with his tongue. 
LAPTET, n. [dim. of lap.} A part of a 
garment or dress that hangs loose. Swift. 
LAP' PING, ppr. Wrapping; folding; lay- 
ing on. 

2. Licking ; taking into the mouth with the 
tongue. 

LAPSE, si. laps. [L. lapsus, from labor, to 
slide, to fall. CUbs LbJ 

1. A sliding, gliding or lowing ; a smooth 
course , as, the lapse of a stream ; the lapse 
of tune. 

2. A falling or passing. 

The lapse to indolence is soft and impercep- 
tible, but the return to diligence u difficult. 

Rambler. 

3. A slip ; an error ; a fault ; a foiling in 

duty ; a slight deviation from truth or rec- 
titude. , 

This Scripture may be usefully applied as a 
ran lion to guard against those lapses and fail- 
ings to which our infirmities daily expose us. 

Ropers. 

So we Bay, a lapse in style or propriety. 

4. In ecclesiastical law , the Blip or omission 

of a patron to present a clerk to a benefice, 
within six montlui after it becomes void. In 
this case, the benefice is said to be lapsed, 
or in lapse. Encyc. 

a. In theology , the fall or apoBtasy of ATI cm. 
LAPSE, v. i. laps. To glide; to pasB slowly, 
silently or by degrees. 

This deposition to shorten our words by re- 
trenching the vowels, is nothing else but a ten- 
dency to hipwinto the barbarity of those north- 
ern nations from which we descended. Swift. 
2. To slide or slip m moral conduct ; to fail 
in duty , to deviate from rectitude ; to com- 
mit a iault. 

To lapse in fullness 

Is sorer than to He for need. Shak 

3 To slip or commit a fault by inadvertency 
or mistake. 

Homer, m his characters of Vulcan, and 
Thersites, has lapsed into the burlesque cha- 
racter. Addison. 

4. To fall or pasa from one proprietor to an- 
other, by the omission or negligence of the 
patron. 

If the archbishop shall not fill it up within six 
months ensuing, it lapses to the Jung. Ayltffe 

5. To fall from a state of inuodence, or from 
truth, faith or perfection. 

Once more 1 will renew 
Hu lapsed powers.. Milton. 

LAPS'ED, pp. Fallen; passed from one 
proprietor to another by the negligence of 
fhe patron ; as, a lapsed benefice. A laps- 
ed legacy is one which falls to the heirs 
through the failure of the legatee, as when 
the legatee die* before.the testator. 
LAP'SIDED, a. [lap and side.} Having one 
side heavier than uie other, as a ship. 

Mar. Diet. 

LAPSING, ppr. Gliding; flowing ; failing; 
falling to one person through the omuaiou 
of another. 


LAP-STONE, n. [ Lap and stone.] A stone on 
which shoemakers beat lether on the knees. 


LAPWING, n. A bird of the genus # Trin- 
ga; thetewit. 

LAFWORK, «. Work in which one part 
laps over another. Grew. 

L'AR, n. plur. Lares. [L.] A household 
deity. Lovelace. 

L'ARBOARD, n. [Board, bord, is a side ; 
but I know not the meaniug of tar. The 
Dutch use bakboord, and the Germans 
backbord.] 

The left hand side of a ship, when a person 
; stands with hiB face to the head ; opposed 
to starboard, 

L'ARB6ARD, a. Pertaining to the left hand 
side of a ship ; as, the larboard quarter. 
L’ARCENY, n. [Fr larcm , Norm, larcim , 
Arm. laeroncy, or lazroncy , contracted from 
L. latrocimum, from the Celtic , W 4 Uadyr, 
theft, Hadron, thieves; Sp. ladron ; It. 
ladro, ladrone 1 

Theft ; the act of taking and carrying away 
the goods or property of another felom- 
’ousiy. Larceny is of two kmds; simple 
larceny, or theft, not accompanied with 
any atrocious circumstance , and mixed or 
compound larceny, which includes in it the 
aggravation of taking from one's house or 
person, us m burglary or robbery. The 
stealing of any thing below the value of 
twelve ponce, is called petty larceny ; above 
that value, it is called grand larceny. 

Blackstone. 

L'AltCH, n [L. lartx ; Sp. alerce ; It. larice ; 

G. lerchenbaum , D. lorkenboom .] 

The common name of a division of the ge- 
nus Finns, species of which are natives of 
America, us well«oa of Europe. 

L'ARl), a. [Fr. lard; L. lardum, laridum; 
It. & Sp. lardo; Arm. lardt. Qu. W. Udr, 
that spreads or drops, soft.} 

1. The fat of swine, after being melted and 
separated from the flesh. 

2 Bacon ; the flesh of swine. Dryden. 
I/ARD, v. t. [Fr. larder , Arm. larda.] To 
stuff with bacon or poik. 

The larded thighs on loaded altars laid. 

Dryden. 

2. To fatten , to enrich. 

Now FalhUff sweats to death, 

And lards the lean earth. Shak. 

3. To mix with something by way of im- 
provement. 

— Let no alien interpose, , 

To lard with wit thy hungry Epsojn prose. 

Dryden. 

L'ARD, v. i. To grow fat. Drayton. 

L ARD A'CEOUS, a. Of the nature of lard , 
consisting of lard. • Coxe 

L’ ARDKD, pp. Stuffed with bacon ; fattened ; 
mixed. 

L‘,ARDER, n. A room where meat is kept 
or salted. Bacon. 

L’ARDRY, n. A larder. [Not used} 
L’ARGE, a. larj. [Fr. large ; Sp. Port. & It. 
largo ; Arm. larg ; L. largus. The prima- 
ry sense is to spread, stretch or distend, 
to diflhsc, hence to loosen, to relax ; Sp. 
largar, to loosen, to slacken, as a rope. 
Class Lr. It seems to be connected with 


Gr. Xctu^of, wide, copious, and perhaps 
wilhjf ogr, W. llawr, and with Ibmer, muen, 
many. In Basque, larria, is gross, and 
larrttu, to grow.] ^ 


1. Big; of great sum; bulky; as, a large 
body ; a large liorsa or ox ; a large moun- 
tain ; a large tree ; a large ship. 

2. Wide; extensive; as, a large field or 
plain ; a large extent of territory. 

3. Extensive or populous ; containing many 
inhabitants ; os, a large city or town. 

4. Abundant ; plentiful ; ample ; as, a large 
supply of provisions. 

5. Copious; diffusive. 

I might be very large on the importance and 
advantages of education. Felton. 

6. In seamen's language, the wind is large 

when it crosses the line of a alup’s course 
in a favorable direction, particularly on the 
beam or quarter. Burge. 

7. Wide ; consisting of much water ; as, a 
Iqrge river. 

8. Liberal , of a great amount , as, a large 
donation. 

At large, without restraint or confinement , 
as, to go at large ; to be left at large 
2. Diffusely ; fully ; in the fUll extent ; as, to 
dibcourse on a subject at large. 

L'ARGE, n. Formerly, a musical note equal 
to four breves. llusby. 

LARGEIIE’ARTEDNESS, ». LargenesR 
of heart , liberality. [JVof used.] 

Bp. Reynolds 

. L'ARGELY, adv. Widely , extensively 

2. Copiously, diffusely ; amply. The sub- 
ject was largely discussed. 

3. Liberally , bountifully. 

— How be lives and cals , 

How largely gives. Dry dm 

4. Abundantly. 

They their fill of love and love’s disport 
Took largely. Milton. 

"L'ARGENESS, n. Bigness, bulk, mugm 
tudo , as, the largeness of an animal. 

, 2. Greutness ; comprehension ; as, the large - 
ness of mind or of capacity. 

3. Extent; extensiveness, us, largeness of 
views. 

4. Extension ; amplitude , liberality , as, the 
largeness of an offer ; largeness of heart 

Hooker. Waller 

5. Wideness; extent , as, the largeness of a 
river 

L'ARGESS, n. [Fr. largesse; L .largido, 
from largus, large.] 

A present, a gift or donation, a bounty 
bestowed. Bacon Dryden 

L'ARGISH, a. Somewhat large [ Unusual j 
Cavallo. 

L'ARGO, I [It.] Musical terms, di- 
LARGHETTO, / reefing to slow move- 
ment. Largo is one degict quicker than 
grave, and two degrees quicker than adayto. 

Diet. 

L’ARK, ». [Sax. lapepc, lauepce; Scot, la- 
verok, lauerok ; (i. lerche , D. leeuwrik ; 
Dan. lerke ; Sw. l&rka , lei. lava, loova. 
As the Latin alauda coincides with laudo, 
Eng. loud, so the first syllable of lark, laf 
lau , lave, may coincide with the Dan, /oiir, 
to praise, to smg or cry out But I know 
not the sense of the word.] 

A bird of the genus Alauda, distinguished 
for its singing. 

L’ARKER, #. A catcher of larks. Out. 
L ARKLIKE, a. Resembling a lark in 
manners. 

L ARK'S-HEEL, s. A flower called Indian 
cress 
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LARKSPUR, n. A plant of the genua Del- 1 
phinium. 

L’ARMIER, n. [Fr. from lame, a tear or 
drop.] 

The flat jutting part of a cornice ; literally, 
the dropper; the eave or drip of a home. 
LAR'UM, » u [G. /arm, bustle, noise, Don. 
id.] 

Alarm , a noise giving notice of danger. [See 
Alarm , which is generally used.] 

L’ARVA, \ *». [L. larva, a mask ; Sw. larf; 
L’ARVE, / Dan. fit G. larve.] 

An insect in the caterpillar state, emca ; the 
state of an insect when the animal it> 
masked, and before it has attained its 
winged or perfect state ; the first stage in 
the metamorphoses of insects, preceding 
the chrysalis and perfect insect Linn . 

L'ARVATED, a. Masked; clothed as with 
a mask 

LARYN'GEAN, a. [See Larynx.] Per- 
taining to the larynx. 

LARYNGOT'OMY, n. [ larynx and Or. 
rtft.ru, to cut. ] 

The operation of cutting the larynx or wind- 
pipe; the making of oil incision into the 
larynx for assisting respiration when ob- 
structed, or removing foreign bodies, bron- 
cbotomy, tracheotomy. Core. Quincy 
EARTNA.b- | Gr. XMfvyZ] In anatomy, the 
upper part of the windpipe or trachea, a 
cartilaginous cavity, which modulates the 
voice in speaking and singing. Qmtu y. 

LAS'CAlt, n. In the Eatt Indies , a native 
seaman, or a gunner. 

LASCIVIENCY, LASCIVIENT. [Not 
used. See the next words.] 
LASCIVIOUS, a [Fr. lasctf ; It. fir Sp. ( 
lasctvo ; from L. lascivus, from laxus, laxo, 
to relax, to loosen. Class Lg ] 

1 . Loose ; wanton ; lewd ; lustful ; as, las- 

ewtotts men ; lasctvtous desires ; last ivious 
eyes. Milton 

2. Soft; wanton; luxurious. 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 

To the hseiiHou* pleasing of n lute Shah 

LASCIVIOUSLY, adv. Loosely ; wantonly; 
lewdly. 

LASCIVIOUSNESS, n. Looseness; irre- 
gular indulgence of animal desires ; wan- 
tonneas; lustfulness. 

Who, being put feeling, have given them- 
selves over to kuettnovsness. Eph iv 
2. Tendency to excite lust, and promote ir- 
regular indulgences. 

The reason pretended by Augustus was, the 
lasciviousness of his Elegies and his Art of 
Love Dryden. 

LASH, ft. [This may be the same word bb 
leaih, Fr. taisse, or it may he allied to the 
G lasche, a slap, laschen , to lash or slap, 
and both may be from one root] 

1 . The thong or braided cord of a whip. 

I observed that your whip wanted a lash to It 
Addison. 

2. A leash or string. 

3. A stroke with a whip, or any thing pliant 
and tough. The culprit was whipped 
thirty-nine lashes. 

4. A stroke of satire, a sarcasm; an ex- 
pression or retort that cuts or gives pain. 

The moral is a lash at the vanity of arrogating 
that to ourselves which succeeds well 

L' Estrange. 

LASH, v. t. To striko with a lash or any 
thing pliant; to whip or scourge. 


We lash the pupil and defraud the ward. 

Dryden. 

2. To throw up with a sudden jerk. 

He falls; and tasking up his heels, his rider 
( throws Dryden 

3. To beat, as with something loose; to dash 
against 

And big waves lash the frighted shores — 

Price. 

4. To tie or bind with a rope or cord ; to 
secure or fasten by a string ; as, to lash any 
thing to a mast or to a yard ; to lash a 
trunk on a coach 

h. To satirize , to censure with severity ; as, 
to lash vice 

LASH, v. t To ply the whip, to strike at. 
To laugh at follies, or to lush at vice. 

Dryden 

To lash out , is to be extravagant or unruly 
Fell ham. 

LAS [FED, pp Struck with a lash, whipped, 
tied , made fast by a rope. 

2. In botany, ciliato , fringed. Lee. 

LASlI'Elt, n One tliai whips or lnslies 
LASII'ER, In. A piece of rope for binding 
LASII'JNG, / or inukmg fast one thing to 
another. Mar Diet. 

I^ASH'ING, ». Extravagance; unruhness 
South 

.L'ASS, n. [Qu. from ladders, as Hickes sug- 
gests.] 

A young woman , a girl. Philip «. 

LAS'S 1TUDE, n [Fr from L lassiljtdo, 
from lassus, and this from laxus, laxo , to 
relax.] 

1. Weakness; dullness; heaviness, weari- 
ness , languor of body or mind, proceeding 
from exhaustion of strength by excessive 
labor or action, or other moans. 

2. Among physu tans, lassitude is a morbid 
. sensation or languor which often precedes 
| disease, in which cahc it proceeds from an 

impaired or diseased action of the organs. 
L'ASSLORN, a. Forsaken by his lass or 
mistress Shalt 

l/AST, a. [contracted from latest , Sax lapr, 
from latoyt , (1 letzt , D. laatst, from laat, 
late Qu is the Gr. \oio6o{ from the same 
» root 7 See Z,a/e and Ltt.] 

1 That comes after all the others ; the 
latest, applied to time, as, the last hour of 
the day ; the last day of the year. 

2- That follows all the others , that is be- 
hind all the others, m place ; hindmost , as, 
. this was the last man that entered the 
church, 

3. Beyond which there is no more 

Here, last of Britons, let your names be read. 

Pop* 

4 Next before the present; as, the last week , 
the last year. 

5. Utmost. 

Then last endeavors bend, 

T' outshine each other. Drydru 

It is an object of the last importance. 

Elltcott. 

6. Lowest; meanest. 
v Antilochus 

Takes the last prize Pope 

At last, at the last, at the end , in the con- 
clusion. 

Gad, a troop shall overcome him , but he 
•hall overcome at the last. Gen. xliz. 

To the last, to the end ; till the conclusion. 
And blunder on in business to the last. 

Pops. 


In the phrases, “you are the last man I 
should consult," “ this is the last place in 
which I should expect to find you,” the 
word last implies improbability ; this is the 
most improbable plaee, and therefore I 
should resort to it last. 

L‘AST, adv. The last time , the time before 
the present I saw him tost at New York. 

2. In conclusion , finally. 

Pleased with his idol, he commends, ad- 
mires, 

Adores ; and last, the thing adored desires. 

Dryden. 

V A ST, o.i. [Sax. lajtan, keptan This verb 
seems to be from the adjective last , the 
primary sense of which is continued, drawn 
out. See Let.] 

1. To continue in time; to endure; to re- 
main in existence. Our ^ovsmment can- 
not last long unless administered by honest 
men. 

2. To continue unimpaired ; not to decay or 
perish. Select for winter the best apples 
to last. This color mil last. 

3. To hold out, to continue unconsumed 

. The captam knew he had not water on 

hoard to last a week. 

l/AST, ti. [Sax. hlujte , G. Sw. D. Sc Dan. 
last ; Russ, laitc , Fr. lest; Arm. lasir , 
W. Uwyth. See Load.] 

A load , hence, a certain weight or measure 
A last of codfish, white herrings, meal, and 
ashes, is twelve barrels , a last of com is 
ten quarters or eighty bushels , of gunpow- 
der, twentv-four barrels , of red herrings, 
twenty cades , of hides, twelve dozen ; of 
letlier, twenty dickers , of pitch and tar, 
foifrteen barrels; of wool, twelve sacks, 
of flax or fetliers, 1/00 lbs Encyc. 

L’AfiT, n [Sax lajte, lirjte, G. leisten , D 
leest , Dan. I rest , Sw. Thst.] 

A mold or form of the human foot, made of 
wood, on which shoes are formecL 

The cobbler is not to go beyond his last 

L'Estrange. 

L' AST AGE, n. [Fr. lestaye See Last, a 
load] 

J . A duty paid for freight or transportation 
[.Vo/ used in the United States.] 

2. Ballast. [Not used ] 

3. The lading of a ship. [Not used.] 

L'ASTKRY, n. A red color. [Not in use.] 

Spenser 

LASTING, ppr. Continuing m time ; en- 
during, remaining 

2 a. Durable ; of long continuance ; that 
may continue or endure ; as, a lasting good 
or evil , a lasting color. 

L’ASTINGLY, adv. Durably; with conti- 
nuance 

L'ASTINGNESS, n. Durability, the quality 
or state of long continuance. Sidney. 

L'ASTLY, ado. In the last place. 

2 In the conclusion ; at last ; finally. 

LATCH, n. [Fr loguet; Arm. lieqed or 
cheqed, coinciding with L. tigula, from 
Itgo, to tie, and with English lock, Sax. 
lmcan, to catch. The G. klmke, D. kUnk, 
coincide with Fr. clenche, which, if n is 
casual, are the Arm. elieqed , Eng. to clinch. 
The same word in W. is dieted, a latch, 
and the It. laccio, a snare, L. laqurus, 
fregn which we have lace, may belong to 
the same root The primary sense of the 
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foot ia to catch, to clow, atop or nuke 
fast] 

1. A small piece of iron or wood used to 

fasten a door. Gay. 

2. A small line like a loop, used to lace the 

bonnets to the courses, or the drabblers to 
the bonnets. Diet 

LATCH, v. t. To fasten with a latch ; to 
fasten. Locke. 

2. (Fr. lecher.] To smear. [JVot used.] 

Shak. 

LATCH'ET, n. [from latch, Fr. lacet.] The 
string that fastens a shoe. Mark i 
LATE, a. [Sax. laetr, lat , Goth, lata; D, 
loot, Sw. lat; Dan lad, idle, lazy; Goth. 
latyan, Sax. latian, to delay or retard. 
Thu word is from the root of let, the sense 
of which is to draw out, extend or prolong, 
hence to be slow or late. See Let. This 
adjective has regular terminations of the 
comparative and superlative degrees, later, 
latest, but it has also latter, and latest is 
often contracted into last ] 

1 . Coming after the usual time, slow; tardy 
long delayed , as, a late spring, a late sum 
mer. The crops or harvest will be late. 

2. Far advanced towards the end or close < 
as, a late hour of the day. He began at a 
late period of his life * 

3 Last, or recently in any place, office or 
character , as, the late ministry , the late 
administration. 

4. Existing not long ago, but now decayed 
or departed; as, the late bishop of London. 
5 Not long past ; happening not long ago , 
recent, as, the late rams. We have received 
late intelbgence. 

LATE, adv. After the usual time, or ihe 
time appointed , after delay ; as, he arrived 
late. 

2 After the proper or usual season. Thu 
year the fruits npen late. 

3. Not long ago ; latel\. 

And round them throng 
With leaps and bounds the late imprison’d 
young Pope 

4. Far in the night, day, week, or other par- 
ticular period , as, to lie a-bed late ; to sit 
up late at night 

Of late, lately, in time not long past, or near 
the present The practice is of late vai- 
ooramon. • 

Too late, after the proper time , not in due 
time. We arrived too late to see the pro- 


LA TED, u. Belated ; being too late. [iVof 
used.] Shak. 

LATT1EN, a. A lateen sail is a triangular 
sail, extended by a lateen yard, which is 
slung about one auarter the distance from 
the lower end, wnich is brought down at 
the tack, while the other end is elevated 
at an angle of about 45 degrees ; used in 
xebecs, polacres and setees, in the Medi- 
terranean. Mar. Diet. 

LATELY, adv. Not long ago ; recently. 
We called on a gentleman who has lately 
arrived from Italy. 

LATENCY, n. [See Latent] The state of 
being concealed; abstruseness. Paley. 

LATENESS, n. The state of being tardy, 
or of coming after the usual time ; as, the 
lateness of spring or of harvest • 

2. Time far advanced in any particular pe- 


riod ; as, lateness of the day or night ; late- 
ness in the season ; lateness in life. 

3. The state of being out of time, or .after 
the appointed time ; as, the lateness of one’s 
arrival. 

LATENT, a. [L. lalens, lateo; Gr. M6a, 
’knsiasm ; Heb. bkV, to oover, or rather Ch 
kbS, to hide or be hid. Class Ld. No. 1. 
«.] 

Hid ; concealed ; secret ; not seen ; not vi- 
sible or apparent. We speak of latent mo- 
tives ; latent reasons ; latent springs af ac- 
tion. 

Latent heat, is heat in combination, in dis- 1 
tmetion from sensible heat , the portion of j 
heat wluch disappears, when a body changes 
its form from tne solid to the fluid, or from 
the fluid to the aeriform state. Black. 

LA'TER, a [comp. deg. of late.] Posterior ; 
subsequent. • 

LATERAL, a. [Fr. from L lateralis, from 
latus, a side, and broad, Gr wXarvff ; co- 
inciding with W lh l d, llud, breadth, and 

K ’lablV with Eng flat, Yf.plador Ilex , or 
The primary sense of there words 
is to extend, as in late, let ] 

1 Pertaining to the side, as, the lateral 
view of an object. 

2 Proceeding from the side ; as, the lateral 
branches of a tree , lateral shoots 
LATERAL'ITY, n. The quality of having 
distinct sides. [iVot used J Brown 

LATERALLY, adv. By the Bide ; side- 
ways Holder. 

2. In the direction of the Bide. 

LAT'ERAN, n. One of the churches at 
Rome. The name is said to have been 
derived from that of a man. Encyc. 

A latere, [ L.J A legato a latere, u a pope’s 
legate or envoy, so called because sent from 
his side, from among las fuvontes and 
counselors. 

LATE RED, a. Delayed. [06*.] Chaucer. 
LATERIFO'UOUS, a. [L latus, side, and 
folium, leaf.] 

In botany , growing on the side of a leaf at 
the baBe , as, a latertfohous flower. 

Lee. Martyn. 

LATEltl'TIOUS, a. [L. latentius, from 
later, a brick.] Like bricks , of the color 
of bnckB. Med. Repos 

Lateritums sediment, a sediment in urflie 
resembling bnck dust, observed after the 
crises of fevers, and at the termination of 
gouty paroxysms. • Parr. 

j'ATII, n. [W. elated, a thin board, or U&th, 
a rod, Fr. latte, Sp latas, plur.; G. latte; 
D. lat.] 

1. A thin, narrow board or slip of wood 
nailed to the rafters of a building to support 
die Ules ^>r covering. 

2. A thin narrow slip of wood nailed to the 
studs, to support the plastering. 

L'ATH, v. t. To cover or line with laths 

Mortimer. 

L‘ATH, n. [Sax. lc>. The signification of j 
this word is not clearly ascertained. It 
may be from Sax lapiau, to call together, 
and signify primarily, a meeting or assem- 
bly. See Wapentake] 

In some parts of England, a part or division 
of a county. Spenser, Spelman and Black- 
stone do not agree in their accounts of 
t he lath; but accordin g to the laws of 


Edward the Confessor, the lath, in some 
counties, answered to the trithmg or third 
part of a county in others. Wilkins. 

LATHE, n. [Qu. lath, supra, or W. lathru, 

* to make smooth.] 

An engine by which inatruments of wood, 
ivory, metals and other materials, are turn- 
ed and cat into a smooth round form. 

LATH'ER, v. i. [Sax. lepjuon, to lather, to 
anoint Qu. W. llathru, to make smooth, 
or Uithraw, to glide ; Ihthrig, slippery, or 
Uyth, soft ; Uyxu, to spread.] 

To form a foam with water and soap ; to 
become froth, or frothy matter 

LA TILER, t>. t. To spread over with the 
foam of soap. 

LATH'ER, n Foam or froth made by soap 
moistened with water. 

2. Foam or froth from profuse sweat, as of 
a horse. 

L’ATH Y, a. Thin as a lath ; long and slen- 
der. Twtd. 

L’ATHY, a. [W. llelh, Uyth.] Flabby ; weak. 

New kngland 

LATIBTJLIZE, v. t. [L. laftbulum, a hiding 
place.] 

To retire into a den, burrow or cavity, and 
lie dormant m winter, to retreat and Lie lud. 

The tortoise latibulizes in October 

Shaw’s 7<mtl 

LAT'l CLAVE, n. [L. lattclamum ; latus, 
broad, and claims, a stud.J 
An ornament of dress worn by Roman sena- 
tors. It is supposed to have been a broad 
stripe of purple on the fore part of the tu- 
nic, set with knobs or studs. Encyc. 

LATIN, a. Pertaining to the Latins, a peo- 

. pie of Latium, in Italy ; Roman ; as, the 
Latin language. 

Latin church, the Western church ; the 
Christian church m Italy, France, Spam 
and other countries where the Latm Jan- 

S iagr was introduced, as distinct from the 
reek or Eastern church. Encyc. 

LATIN,* n. The language of the ancient 
Romans. 

2. An exercise in schools, consisting in turn- 
ing English into Latm. Ascham 

LATIN ISM, n. A Latin idiom ; a mode of 
speech peculiar to the Latins. Adduon. 

LATINIST, n One skilled in Latin. 
LATIN'ITY, n. Purity of the Latin style or 
idiom ; the Latm tongue. 

LATINIZE, v. t To give to foreign words 
Latin terminations and make them Latin. 

Watts . 

LATINIZE, v. i. To use words or nhrases 
borrowed from the Latin. Dryden. 

LATIROSTROUS, a [L latus, broad, and 
rostrum, beak.] Having a broad beak, as 
a fowl. Brown 

LAT1SH, a. [from late.] Somewhat late. 
LAT'ITANCYT n. [L. lat dans, latilo, to lie 
hid, from lateo. See latent.] 

The state of lying concealed ; the state of 
lurking. Brown. 

LAT'IT ANT, a. Lurking ; lying hid ; con- 
cealed. Boyle 

[ These words are rarely used . See Latent.] 
LATITAT, n. [L. he lurks ] A writ by 
which a person is summoned into the 
king’s bench to answer, as supposing he 
lies concealed. Black stone. 

LATITUDE, n. [Fr. from L. latitudo, 
breadth ; lotus, broad ; W. Uyd, breadth. J 
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J. Breadth; width; extent from side to 
aide. Wotton. 

2. Room; space. Locke. 

[ In the foregoing senses, lUtk used.] 

3. In astronomy, the distance of a star north 
or south of the ecliptic. 

4. In geography , the distance of any place 
on the globe, north or south of the equa- 
tor. Boston is situated in the forty-third 
degree of north latitude. 

5. Extent of meaning or construction ; in- 
definite acceptation. The words will not 
hear this latitude of construction. 

6 Extent of deviation from a settled point , 
freedom from rules or limits ; laxity. 

In human actions, there are no degrees and 
ptecise natural limits described, but a latitude 
Is indulged Taylor 

7. Extent. 

I pretend not to treat of them in their full 
latitude. Locke. 

LATITU'DINAL, a. Pertaining to latitude ; 

in the direction of latitude. Gregory. 
LATITUD1N A 'Rl AN, a. [Fr. latitudinaire .] 
Not restrained; not confined by precise 
limits ; free ; thinking or acting at large ; 
as, latifudinarian opinions op doctrines. 
LATITUDIN A'RI AN, n. One who is mo- 
derate in his notions, or not restrained by 
precise settled limits in opinion , one who 
indulges freedom m thinking. 

2. In theology , one who departs m opinion 
from the strict principles of orthodoxy ; or 
one who indulges a latitude of thinking 
and interpretation ; a moderate man. 
LATJTUDiNA'RIANI.SM, «. Freedom or 
liberality of opinion, particularly m the- 
ology. Ch. ObsJ\ 

2. Indifference to religion. IF. Jones. 
LA'TRANT, o. [L. latro, to bark J Bark- 
ing. Tickell 

LATRATE, v. i. To bark os a dog. [Not 
used.'] 

LATRATION, ». A barking. [Not used ] 
I. ATRIA, n. [L. from Gr. Xsstmiw.] The 
highest kind of worship, or that paid to 
God ; distinguished by the Catholics from 
dulta, or the, inferior worship paid to 
taints. Encyv. 

LATRO'BITE, n. [from Latrobe.] A newly 
described mineral of a pale pink red color, 
maaaive or ciystalixed, from an isle near 
the Labrador coast. Phillips. 

LATHOCINY, n. f L. lalroeinium.] Theft ; 

larceny. [Nat in use.] 

LAVTES, n. [Fr. lelon or laiton; D. 
latoen ; Arm. uUon,] Iron plate covered 
with tin. Encyc 

LATTEN-BRASS, n. Plates of milled 
brass reduced to different thicknesses, ac- 
cording to the uses they are inteuded for. 

Encyc. 

LATTER, a. [an irregular comparative of I 
late.] 

]. Coining or happening after something 
else ; opposed to former / as the former 
and totter ram; former or totter harvest 

2. Mentioned the last of two. 

The difference between reason and revela- 
tion — and in what sense the latter Is superior. 

Watts. 

3. Modern ; lately done or past ; as, in these 
totter ages. 

JRLY, ado. Of late ; in time not 


LATTE) 
long past; lately. 


Richardson. 


LATTLRMATII, ». The latter mowing , 
that which is mowed after a former mow- 
ing. 

LATTICE, «. [Fr. laths , a covering of j 
laths, from latte , a lath ; W. cledrwy, from 
cledyr, a board, shingle or rail.] 

Any work of wood or iron, made by cross- 
ing laths, rods or bars, and forming open 
squares like net-work ; as, the lathee of a 
window. 

The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, 
and cried through the lattice. Judg. v 

LATTICE, a. Consisting of cross pieces ; 
as, lattice work. 

2. Furnished with lattice work ; as, a lattice 
window. 

LATTICE, v. t. To form with cross bars, 
and open woik. 

2. To furnish with a lattice. 

L ATTI CKD, pp Furnished with a lattice. 

LAUD,*n. |L laus, laudis; W. clod, Ir. 
cloth ; allied to Gr. xXhw, x>tof. This is 
from tho same root as Eng. loud, G. luut, 
and the primary sense is to strain, to utter 
sound, to cry out See Loud ] 

1 . Praise ; commendation ; an extolling in 
words , honorable mention. [ Little used.] 

Pope. 

2. That part of diviue worship whicli con- 
sists in praise Bacon. 

3. Music or singing m honor of any one. 

LAUD, v l. [L. laudo.] To praise m words 

alone, oi with words and singing, to cele- 
brate. Bentley 

LAUD'ABLK, a. [L. laudabUu.] Praise- 
worthy ; commendable ; as, laudable mo- 
tives ; laudable actions 

2. Healthy, salubrious; as, lauda hie juices 
of the body. . Arbnthnot. 

3 Healthy , well digested, as, laudable pus. 

L A UD'A BLEN ESS, n The quality of de- 
serving praise; praiseworthiness; as, the 
laudableness of designs, purposes, motives 
or actions. [I.nudabihty, in a like sense, 
has been used, but rarely ] 

LAUD'ABLY, adv In a manner deserving 
praise. 

LAUD'ANUM, n [from L. laudo , to praise.] 
Opium dissolved in spirit or wine ; tinctuic 
of opium. Cojre. 

LAUD'ATI VE, n. [L. laudativus.] A pane- 
gyric ; an eulogy. [Little used] Bacon 

LAUD'ATORY, a. Containing praise , tend- 
ing to praise. 

JhAUD'ATOHY, n That which contains 

X raise* A f tit on 

UD'ER, n. One who praises. 

LAUGH, v. *. Paff. [Sax. hlilian ; Goth 
hlahyan , G.lathen, D.lachgen; Sw. te, 
Dan. leer, Hob. & Ch, ay's, laag. Class 
Lg No 17.] 

1. To make the noise and exhibit the fea- 
tures which are characteristic of mirth tn 
the human species. Violent laughter is 
accompanied with the shaking of the sides, 
and all laughter expels breath from the 
lungfe. Bacon. 

2. In poetry, to be gay ; to appear gay, cheer- 
ftil, pleasant, lively or brilliant 
Then laughs the childish year with flow 'rets 
crown’d Dryden. 

And o'er the foaming bowl, the laughuig nine, 

* Pope. 

To laugh at, to ridicule , to treat with some 
degree of contempt. 
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No fool to laugh at, which he valued mote. 

Pope 

To laugh to scorn, to deride ; to treat with 
mockery, contempt and scorn. Neh. ii. 

LAUGH, n. Paff. An expression of mirth 
peculiar to the human species. 

But feigns a laugh, to see me search around. 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found 
Pope. 

LAUGHABLE, a. Caffable. That may justly 
excite laughter , as, a laughable story ; a 
laughable scene. 

LAUGHER, ». P offer. One who laughs, 
or is fond of merriment. 

The laughers are a mtyonty. Pope. 

LAUGHING, ppr. Puffing Expressing 

mirth in a particular manner. 

LAUGHINGLY, adv. Vaffingly In a merry 
way , with laughter. 

LAUGIIING-STOCK, «. An object of ridi- 
cule ; a butt of sport. Spenser. Shah. 

LAUGHTER, n. Paff ter. Convulsive merri- 
ment , an expression of mirth peculiar to 
man, consisting m a peculiar noise and 
configuration of features, with a shaking 

. • of tjie sides and expulsion of breath. 

1 said of lu tighter, it is mad. F.ccles. u 

LAUGll-WftRTHY, a. Deserving to be 
laughed at B Jonson 

LAU'MONITE, «. Efflorescent zeolite ; so 
called from Laumont, its discoverer. It is 
found m laminated masses, in groups of 
prismatic cr\ stals or prismatic distinct con- 
cretions. Exposed to the air, it disinte- 
grates. Cleaveland. 

LAUNCH. See LANCH, the more correct 
orthography. 

LAUND, n. A lawn. [Not used] 

Chaucer 

LAUNDER, n. Pander, [from L. lavo, to 
wash.] 

A washer- woman ; also, a long and hollow 
trough, used by miners to receive the 
powdered ore from the box where it is 
beaten. Encyc 

LAUNDER, v. t. Pander . To wash; to wet 
Shah 

LAUNDERKR, n. Ponderer. A man who 
follows the business of washing clothes 

• Butler 

LAI N DRESS, ti, tandress. \Ytelavund%ett f 
Sp. lac and era , It lavandata ; from L. lavo, 
Sp larar, to wash.] 

A washer-w oman , a female whose employ - 
ment is to wash clothes. 

LAUNDRESS, v. i. Pandress, [supra.] To 
practice washing. Blount. 

LAUNDRY, n. I andry [ Sp. lavatlero.) 

1 A washing. Bofcm 

2. The place or room where clothes are 
washed. 

LAU REATE, a. [L. laureatvs , , from laurea, 
a laurel.] 

Decked or invested with laurel ; as, laureate 
hearse. Milton 

Soft on her lap her laureate son reclines 
„ Pope 

Poet laureate, in Great Britain, an officer of 
the king’s household, whose business is to 
compose an ode annually for the king’s 
birth-day, and for the new year. It is 
said this title was first given him m the 
time of Edward IV. Encyc. 
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LAUREATE, v. f. To honor with a tag :em 
in the university, and a present of a wreath 
of laurel. Wort on, 

LAU'REATED, pp. Honored with a degree 
and a laurel wreath. 

LAUREATION, n. The act of conferring 
a degree in the university, together with 
a wreath of laurel; an honor bestowed 
on those who excelled in writing verse. 
This was an ancient practice at Oxford, 
from which probably originated the de- 
nomination ot poet laureate. War ton. 

' LAU'REL, n. [L. launu; It lauro ; Fr. 
laurier ; Sp. laurel; Port lauretro; W. 
Uorwyx, Uorwyxen , laurel wood, from the 
root of Hater , a floor, Uor, that spreads ; 
Dan. laur- beer -tree ; G. lot beer, the laurel 
or bay-berry. Laur coincides m elements 
with flower, floreo .] 

The bay-tree or Lauras, a genus of plants of 
several species. Encyc. 

LAURELED, a. Crowned or decorated 
with laurel, or with a laurel wreath , luu- 
roate. 

LAURIF'EROUS, a. [L. launu and fern, 
to bear.] Producing or bringing laurel. 

LAU'RUSTIN. ». [L. lanrusttruu.'] A^ plant, 
of the genus Viburnum, an cvergreen’shrub 
or tree, whose flowers afe said to continue 
through the winter. 

LAUS'KRAUT, n. [G. luusekraut, louse- 
plant ] A plant of the genus Delphinium. 

LAUTU, «. A band of cotton, twisted and 
worn on the head of the Inca of Peru, as a 
badge of royalty. J Barlow. 

L’AVA, n. [probably from flowing, and from 
the root of L. fluo, or lavo , It. laya, a 
stream, now lava ] 

3 . A muss or stream of melted minerals or 
stony matter which bursts or is thrbwn 
from the mouth or sides of a volcuno, and 
is sometimes ejected in such quantities as 
to overwhelm cities. Catana, at the foot 
of Etna, has often been destroyed bv it, 
and m 1783, avast tract of land m Iceland 
was overspread by an eruption ol lava from 
mount Hecla. 

2 • The same matter when cool and hard- 
ened. 

LAVATION, n. [L. lavatio, from lavo. - ] A 
washing or cleansing. Hakewtll 

LAV'ATORY, n. .[See Lavc.~\ A place for 
washing. 

2 A wash or lotion for a diseased part. 

3 A place where gold is obtained by wash- 
ing. Encyc 

LAVE, v. t. [Fr. laver ; Sp. lavar; It lavare , 
L. lavo; Gr. Xsuo; Sans, allava ; proba- 
bly contracted from logo or laugo ] 

To wash ; to bathe; a word used chiefly in 
poetry or rhetoric. Milton. Dry den. 

LAVE, o. i. To bathe; to wash one’s self. 

Pope. 

LAVE, v. t. [Fr. lever. To throw up or 
out , to lade out. [Not in use.] B. Jonton. 

LA'VE-EARED, a. Having large pendent 
ears. [Not tn use.] Bp. Ball. 

LA VEER, e. t. [Fr. loycoyer or louvier; D. 
laveeren.) In seamen’s language, to tack ; 
to sail back and forth [I believe this 
word is not in common use/} 

LAV'ENDER, n. [L. laveneMa.l A plant, 
or a genus of aromatic plants, Lavandula. 

LAWYER, n. [Fr. lavotr, from lover, to lave.] 
A vessel for washing; a large basin; in 

Voi.II. * 


Scripture history, a basin placed in the 
court of the Jewish tabernacle, where the 
officiating priests washed their hands and 
feet and the entrails of victims. Encyc.. 

LAVEROCK. See LARK. 

LA'VJNG, ppr. Washing ; bathine. 

LAV'ISII, a. [I know not from what source 
we have received this word. It coincides 
in elements with L liber, free, liberal, and 
L. lavo, to wash.] 

1. Prodigal ; expending or bestowing with 
profusion ; profuse. lie was lavuh of ex- 
pense ; lavish of praise; lavish of encomi- 
ums ; lavuh of censure ; lavish of blood and 
treasure. 

2. Wasteful; expending without necessity ; 

liberal to a fault. Dryden. 

3. Wild, unrestrained. 

Curbing his lavuh spirit 'Shak. 

LAV'ISH, v, 1. To expend or bestow with 
profusion , as, to lavuh praise or encomiums. 

2. To waste; to expend without necessity or 
use ; to squander , as, to lavuh money oil 
vices and amusements. 

LAV'ISHED, pp. Expended profusely; 
wasted. 

LAV'ISHER, n. A prodigal , a profuse per- 
son. 

LAVISHING, ppr. Expending or laying 
out with profusion , wasting 

LAV'ISHLY, adv. With profuse expense , 
prodigally , wastefully. Dryden. Pope. 

LAV'ISllMENT, n Prodigality ; profuse ex- 
penditure. 

LAV'ISHNESS, «. Profusion , prodigality. 

Spenser. 

LA VOLTA, n. [It. la volta , the turn.] An 
old dance in whifh was much turning and 
capering. Shah. 

LAW, ». [Sax. lajo, laje, lay, or lah ; Sw. 
lag, Dan. lov; It. legge ; Sp. leg ; Fr. loi; 
L. lex ; from the root of lay, Sux. lecyan, 
Goth, lagyan. See Lay. A law is that 
which is laid, set or fixed, like statute, con- 
stitution, from L statuo. ] 

1 A rule, particularly an established or per- 
manent rule, prescribed by the supreme 
power of a state to its subjects, for regula- 
ting their actions, particularly their social 
actions. Laws are imperative or manda- 
tory, commanding what shall he done, 
prohibitory, restraining from what is to»be 
forborn ; or permissive, declaring what may 

i be done without incurring a penalty. The 
laws which enjoin the duties of piety and 
morality, are prescribed by God and found 
in the Scriptures. 

Law is beneficence acting by rule. Burke 

I 2. Municipal law, is a rule of civil conduct 
prescribed by the supreme power of a state, 
commanding what its subjects are to do, 
,and prohibiting what they are to forbear; 
a statute. 

Municipal or civil laws arc established 
by the decrees, edicts or ordinances of 
absolute princes, as emperors and kings, 
or by the formal acts of the legislatures of 
free states. Law therefore is sometimes 
equivalent to decree , edict, or ordinance. 

3. Law of nature, is a rule of conduct arising 
out of the natural relations of human be- 
ings established by the Creator, and exist- 
ing prior to any positive precept Thus it 
is a law of nature, that one man should 
not injure another, and murder and fraud 


would he crimes, independent of any pro- 
hibition from a supreme power. 

4 . Laws of animal nature, the inherent prin- 
ciples by which the economy and func- 
tion* of animal bodies are performed, such 
as respiration, the circulation of the blood, 
digestion, nutrition, various secretions, Ac. 

5. Laws of vegetation, the principles by 
which plants are produced, ana their 
growth carried on till they arrive to per- 
fection. 

6. Physical laws, or laws of nature. The in- 
variable tendency or determination of any 
species of matter to n particular form with 
definite properties, and the determination 
of a body to certain motions, changes, 
apd relations, which uniformly take place 
m the same circumstances, is called a 
physical law. These tendencies or deter- 
minations, whether called laws or aftee- 
tions of matter, have been established by 
the Creator, and are, with a peculiar feli- 
city of expression, denominated in Scrip- 
ture, ordinances of heaven. 

7. Laws of nations, the rules that regulate 
tlie mutuaHntercourse of nations or states 
These rules depend on nutural law, or flic 
principles of justice which spring from the 
social state ; or they are founded on customs, 
compacts, treaties, leagues and agreements 
between independent communities. 

By the law of nations, we are to understand 
that rode of public instruction, which di fines 
the rights aud prescribes the dunes of naUons, 
m their intercourse with each other. Kent 

8. Moral law, a law winch prescribes to men 
their religious and social duties, in other 
words, their duties to God and to each 
other. The moral law is summarily con- 
tained in the decaloguo or ten command- 
ments, written by the finger of God on 
two tables of stone, and delivered to Moses 
on mopnt Sinai. Ex. xx. 

9. Ecclesiastical law, a rule of action pre- 
scribed for the government of a church, 
otherwise called canon law. 

1 0. Written law, a law or rule of action pre- 
scribed or enacted by a sovereign, and 
promulgated and recorded in writing, a 
written statute, ordinance, edict or decree. 

1 1 . Unwritten or common law, a rule ot ac- 
tion which derives its authority fiom long 
usage, or established custom, which has 
been immemorially received and recog- 
nized byjudicial tribunals. As this law can 
be traced to no positive statu Us, its rales 
or principles are to be found only in the 
records of courts, and in the reports of 
judicial decisions. 

12. By-law, a law of a city, town or private 
corporation. [See By.) 

13. Mosaic law, the institutions of Moms, or 
the code of laws prescribed to the Jews, 
as distinguished from the Gospel, 

14. Ceremonial law, the Mosaic institutions 
which prescribe the external rites and 
ceremonies to be observed by the Jews, 
as distinct from the moral precepts, which 
are of perpetual obligation. 

15. A rule of direction; a directory; as, 
reason and natural conscience. 

These, having net the law, ere a law to 
themselves. Rom. ii. 

16. That which governs or has a tendency 
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to rule ; that which has the power of con- 
trolling. 

But I act another four in my member* war- 
ring against the law of my mind, and bringing, 
me into captivity to the law of ain which i* m 
my member*. Rom. viL 

17. The word of God; the doctrine* and 
precepts of God, or his revealed will. 

But hi* delight ia in the law of the Lord, and 
m hia law doth he meditate day and night 

Ps i. 

18. The Old Testament. 

1* it not written in your law, 1 said, ye are 
gods ! John x. 

19. The institutions of Moses, as distinct 
from the other parts of the Old Testament ; 
ai, the lato and the prophets. 

20. A rule or axiom of science or art ,* set- 
tled principle ; as, the laws of versification 
or poetry. 

21. Law mar tial, or martial law, the rules or- 
dained for the government of an army or 
military force. 

22. Martne lawn, rules for the regulation of 
navigation, and the commercial mtcreourbo 
of nations. 

23. Commercial law, law-rnefchant, the sy- 
stem of rules by which trade and commer 
ciol intercourse are regulated between 
merchants. 

24. Judicial process; prosecution of right 
in courts of law. 

Tom Touchy is a fellow famous for taking 
the law of every body. Spectatai 

Hence the phrase, to go to law, to prose- 
cute ; to seok redress m a legal tribunal. 

25. Jurisprudence ; as m the title, Doctor 
of Laws 

26 I n genera], law is a rule of action pre- 
scribed for the government of rational 
beings or moral agents, to which rule they 
are bound to yield obedience, in default of 
which they are exposed to punishment, 
or law is a certain inherent instinctive 
propension of irrational animals to parti- 
cular actions ; or an invariable determina- 
tion or tendency of inanimate bodies to 
certain motions, combinations and forms. 
Law is not a series of actions, but the cause 
or principle from which they proceed, and 
of which they are the evidence. 

Civil law, criminal law. [See Civil and Cri- 
minal. 1 

Laws of honor. [Soo Honor.] 

Law language, the language used in legal 
writings and forms, particularly the Nor- 
man dialect or Old French, which was 
used in judicial proceedings from the days 
of William the Conqueror to the 36th year 
of Edward III. 

Wager of law, a species of trial formerly used 
in England, in which tho defendant gave 
security that he would, on a certain day, 
make liis law, that is, he would make oath 
that he owed nothing to the plaintiff, and 
would produce eleven of his neighbors as 
compurgators, who should swear that they 
believed in their consciences that he had 
sworn the truth. Blackstone. 

LAW-BREAKER, n. One who violates the 
law. Milton. 

LAW-DAY, it. A day of open court Shah. 

2. A leet or sheriff’s tuura. 

LAWFUL, a. Agreeable to law , conform- 
able to law; allowed by law; legal; legiti- 


mate. That is deemed lawful which no 
I law forbids, but many things are lawful 
which are not expedient 
2. Constituted by law; rightful; as, the 
lawful owner of lands. 

LAWFULLY, adv. Legally; in accordance 
with law; without violating law. We may 
lawfully do what the laws do not forbid. 
LAWFULNESS, n. The quality of being 
conformable to law, Itgalify. The law- 
fulness of an action does not always prove 
its propriety or expedience. 

LA W'Gl VER, n. [ law and give.] One who 
makes or enacts a law , a legislator. Swift. 
LAW'GIVING, a. Making or enacting 
laws , legislative. Waller. 

LAW'ING, «. Expedition , the act of cut- 
ting off the claws and balls of the fore feet 
of martifis to prevent them from running" 
after deer. Blackttone 

LAW'LESS, a. Not subject to law , unre- 
strained by law ; as, a lawless tyrant , law- 
less men. 

2. Contrary to law ; illegal, unauthorized, 
as, a lawless claim. 

He needs no indirect nor lawhss course. 

Shak ■ 

3. Not subject to the ordinary laws of na- 
ture ; uncontrolled. 

He, meteor-like, flames lawless through the 
void. Pope 

LAW 'LESSLY, adv. In a manner contrary 
to law. Shak 

LAWLESSNESS, n. The quality or state 
of being unrestrained by law , disorder. 

Spenser. 

LAW'-MAKER, «. One who enacts or or- 
dains laws ; n legmJaloi , u lawgiver. 
Law-maters should not be law-breakers. 

Adage. 

LAW'-MONGF.R, « A low dealer in law ; 

a pettifogger. Milton. 

LAWN, n [W. llan, nn open, clear place. 
It is the same word as land, with au ap- 
propriate signification, and coincides with 
plum, planus, lr rluutn J 
An open space between woods, or a plain 
in a park or adjoining a noble seat 
Betwixt them lawns or level downs, and 
flocks 

Grazing the tender herbs, were interspers’d 
• Milton 

LAWN, «. [Fr. linon, from lin, flax, L. li - 
, twm .] 

A sort of fine bnen. Its use in the sleeves 
of bishops, explains the following line. 

A saint in ciupe is twice a saint in lawn 

Pope. 

LAWN, a Mode of lawn. 

LAWN'Y, a. Level, as a plain, like a lawn 
2. Made of lawn. Bp. Hall. 

LAW'SUIT, n. [Seo*S«i/."] A. suit in [aw 
for the recovery of a supposed right ; a 
process in law instituted by a party to 
compel another to do him justice. 
LAW'YER, «. [that is, lower, contracted 
from lau>-wer, law-man.] 

One versed in the lows, or a practitioner of 
law ; one whose profession is to institute 
suits in courts of law, and to prosecute or 
defend the cause of clieuts. This is a ge- 
neral term, comprehending attorneys, coun- 
selors, solicitors, barristers, sergeants and 
advocates. 

LAW'YER-LIKE, «. Like a real lawyer. 


LAWTERLY, a. Judicial. Milton. 

LAX, a. [L. lotus ; Sp .Into; It. lasso ; Fr. 
lache , for laiche. ] 

1. Loose; flabbv; soft; not tense, firm or 
rigid ; as, lax flesh ; a la x fiber. 

2. Slack ; not tight or tense; as, a Am cord. 

3. Not firmly united ; of loose texture ; as, 
gravel and the like laxer matter. 

Woodward. 

4. Not rigidly exact; as, a Am moral dis- 
course. Baker. 

5. Not Btrict, as, lax morals. 

6. Loose m the bowels; having too frequent 
discharges. 

LAX, ». A looseness ; diarrhea. 

2 A species of fish or salmon. [Sax. Isex.J 
[Not m use.] 

LAXATION, n. [L. laxaiiq, } The act of 
loosening or slackening ; dr the state of 
being loose or slackened. 

LAXATIVE, a. [Fr. laxatif, from L. laxo J 
Having the power or quality of loosening 
or opening the bowels, and relieving from 
constipation. 

LAXATIVE, n. A medicine that relaxes 
the bowels and relieves from costiveness , 

• a gentle purgative. Coxe. 

LAX ATI VENESS, n. The quality of re- 
laxing. 

LAX'ITY, n. [L. laxitas.] Looseness, 
Blackness ; the opposite of tenseness or 
tension. 

2. Looseness of texture. Bentley. 

3. Want of exactness or precision ; as, laxity 
of expression. 

4. Looseness ; defect of exactness; as, laxity 
of morals. 

5. Looseness, as of the bowels ; the opposite 
of (ostivencss. 

6. Openness; not closeness. 

LAX'LY, adv Loosely ; without exactness 

Bees 

LAX'NESS, n. Looseness; softness ; flab- 
biness ; as, the laxness of flesh or of mus- 
cles 

2 Laxity ; the opposite of tension. 

3. Looseness, as of morals or discipline. 

4. Looseness, os of the bowels. 

5. Slackness, as of a cord. 

LAY, pret. of lie. Tho estate lay in the 
County of Hartford. 9 

When Ahab heard these words, he rent bis 
clothes, and put sackcloth upon his head, and 
fasted and lay m sackcloth. 1 Kings xxi. 
LAY, v. t pret. and pp. laid. [Sax leejan, 
lejan; D leggen; Q.legen, Sw. Ihgga ; 
Dan leqger , Russ, loju ; L. loco, whence 
locus, W lie, place, Eng. ley or lea , W. 
lleav, to lay. Hence Fr. lieu, Arm. tech, a 
place, Ir. legadh , Arm. laeqaat, to lay. 
The primary sense is to send or throw; 
hence this word is the L. lego, legare, dif- 
ferently applied ; Gr. X* yoftui, to ue down ; 
Eth. /Wl laka, to send, whence lackey. 
Class Lg. No. 1 . and 21. It coincidaa with 
lodge and with lie ] 

1 . Literally, to throw down ; hence, to put 
or place ; applied to things broad or long, 
ana in this respect differing from set. We 
lay a book on the tahle, when we place it 
on its side, hut we set it on the end. We 
lag the foundation of a house, hut we set 
a Duilding on its foundation. 

He laid his robe from him. Jonah ill. 
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Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid, 

Utitxm, 

A etone wu brought and Mi on the mouth 
of the den. Dan. w 

2. To beat down; toproatrate. Violentwind* 
with rain lay corn and grass. 

9, To settle ; to fix and keep from rising. 
A shower lay* the dust 

4. To place in order; to dispose with regu- 
larity in building; as, to Jay bricks or 
stones in constructing walls. 

5. To spread on a surface ; as, to lay plas- 
ter or paint 

f>. To spread or set; as, to /ay snares. 

7 To calm; to appease; to still; to allay. 
After a tempest when the winds are latd. 

Waller. 

8. To quiet ; to still ; to restrain from walk- 
ing ; as, to lay the devil. L' Estrange. 

9 . To spread and set in order , to prepare , 
as, to lav a table for dinner. 

1 0. To place in the earth for growth 

The chief time of laying gilly -flowers, is in 
July. Mortimer. 

11. To place at hazard ; to wage ; to stake ; 
as, to lay a crown or an eagle , to lay a > 
wager 

1 2 To bring forth ; to exclude ; as, .to lay" 
eggs. . 

13. To add; to join. 

Wo to them that join house to house, that 
lay field to field. Isa v. 

14. To put, to apply. 

She layeth her hand to the spindle 

Prov xxxi. 

15. To assess ; to charge, to impose; as, to 
lay a tax on land , to lay a duty on salt. 

16. To charge; to impute, as, to lay blame 

on one ; to lay want of prudence to one’s 
charge . 

17 To impose, as evil, burden, or punish- 
ment 

The Lord hath latd on him the iniquity of us 
all Isa. lui. 

18 To enjoin as a duty, as, to lay com- 
mands on one. 

l‘>. To exuiuit , to present or offer ; as, to 
lay an indictment m a particular county. 

20 To prostrate ; to slay. 

The leaders first 

He laid along. Dryrt< n. 

21. To depress and lose sight of, by sailing 
or departing from ; as, to lay the lana , a 
teaman's phrase. 

22. To station ; to set , as, to lay an am- 
bush. 

23. To contrive ; to scheme ; to plan. 

To lay a cable , to twist or unite the strands. 
To lay apart, to put away ; to reject 
Lay apart all filthiness. James l. 

To lay aside , to put off or away , not to re- 
tain. 

Let us lay aside ‘every weight, and the sra 
that doth so easily beset us. lleb. xiL 

2. To discontinue ; as, to lay aside the use 
of any thing. 

To lay away, to reposit in store; to put aside 
for preservation. 

7'o lay before, to exhibit ; to show ; to pre- 
sent to view. The papers are laid before 
Congress. 

To lay by, to reserve for future use. 

Let every one at you lay by him in store, as 
Hod hath prospered him. 1 Car. xvi. 

2. To put away; to dismiss. * 


Let brave spirits not be laid by, as persons ] 
unnecessary for the time. Bacon. 

3. To put off 

And she arose and went away, and kdd by 
her veil. Gen. xxxviii. 

To lay down , to deposit, as a pledge, equiva- 
lent or satisfaction ; to resign. 

I lay down my life for the sheep. John x. 

2. To give up ; to resign ; to quit or relin- 
quish ; as, to lay down an office or com- 
mission. 

3. To qnit , to surrender the use of ; ns, to 
lay down one’s arms. 

4. To offer or advance ; as, to lay domi a 

proposition or principle. Addison. 

To lay one’s self down, to commit to repose. 

I will both lay me down in peace and sleep — 
Ps. iv. 

7b lay hold of, to seize ; to catch. To lay 
hold on, is used m a like sense. # Lock e 
To lay tn, to store; to treasure , to provide 
previously. Addison. 

To lay on. to apply with force ; to inflict, 
as, to lay on blows. 

To lay open, to open; to make bare; to un- 
cover , also, to show , to expose ; to reveal , 
as, to lay open the designs oi an enemy 
To lay over , to spread over , to intrust , to 
cover the surface ; as, to lay over with 
gold or silver. 

To lay out, to expend, as, to lay out money, 
or sums of money. 

2 To display , to discover. 

He takes occasion to lay out bigotry and 
false confidence in all its colon,. [Ob<>.] 

Atterbury. 

3. To plan ; to dispose in order the several 
parts ; as, to lay out a garden 
A To dress in grave clothes and place in a 
decent posture , ns, to lay out a corpse. 
Shakspeare uses to lay forth. 

5. To exert , as, to lay out all one's strength 
So with the reciprocal pronoun, to lay 
oncs's self out, is to exert strength. 

To lay to, to charge upon ; to impute. 

Sidney. 

2. To apply with vigor. Tusser. 

3. To attack or harass. [Ofa.j Knolles. 

4. To check the motion of a ship, and cause 
her to be stationary 

To lay together , to collect , to bring to one 
place , also, to bring into one view. 

To lay to heart, to permit to affect greatly. 
To lay under, to subject to ; as, to lay one 
under restraint or obligation. * 

7b lay up, to store ; to treasure ; to reposit 
for future use. 

Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven. 

, Matth. vi. 

2. To confine to the bed or chamber Ho is 
loud vp with the gout. 

To lay siege, to besiege , to encompass with 
* an army. 

To lay wait, to station for private attack ; to 
lay in ambush foi. 

7b lay the course, in tailing, is to sail to- 
wards the port intended, without gibing. 

To lay waste, to destroy ; to desolate ; to de- 
prive of inhabitants, improvements and 
productions. 

To lay the land, in eeatnen’s language , is to 
cause the land apparently to sink or appear 
loweQ^ saili^ fVom^t ; the distance di- 


LA Y, v. i. To bring or produce eggs. 

Hens will greedily eat the herb that will 
make them lay the better. Mortimer . 

2. To contrive; to form a scheme, [Unusual.] 
» ^ Wat/ about, to strike or throw the arms on 
all sides ; to act with vigor. Spenser. South. 
To lay at, to strike or to endeavor to strike. 

The sword of him that layeth ai him cannot 
hold. Job xh 

To lay tnfor, to mako overtures for ; to en- 
gage or secure the possession of. 

I have laid tn foi thcoc. Braden. 

To lay on, to strike , to beat , to deal blows 
incessantly and with vehemence. 

2. To act with vehemence; used of expenses. 

Shak. 

To lay out, to purpose ; to intend. He lays 
out to make a journey. 

2. To take measures. 

1 made strict inquiry wherever I came, and 
laid out foi intelligence of all places 

Woodwat d 

To lay upon, fo importune. [Ois J 
LAY, n. That which lies or is laid ; a row ; 
a stratum; a layer; one rank in a series 
reckoned upward, as, a lay of wood. 

A viol should have a lay of wire-strings be- 
low. * Bacon. 

2. A bet; a wager. [Little used.] ( l r aunt. 

3. Station ; rank. [ Not used. J 

LAY, n. [Sax. leaj, leah, lejc; W . lie ; Hubs. 
tug ; L. locus ; Fr. lieu. See Lay, the 
verb. The words wluch signify place, arc 
from verbs which express setting oi lay 
tng. It is written also Icy, and lea, but less 
properly."] 

A meadow ; a plain or plat of grass land. 

A tuft of dalmcB on a flowery lay. Bryden 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea 
(hay 

LAY, n. [Sax lejh or ley, Clr. Jin***, to 
sound. It might also be deduced from 
G. lied, a song , D. id. ; Sax. leoJ», Scot 
leid, lede, or latd; Ir. hjidh , Gael, laoidh , 
from the root of loud, L. laudo, plaudo, 
Sax. hlyban ] 

A song , as, a loud or soft lay ; immortal 
lays Spenser. Milton 

[It is used chiefly in poetry.] 

LAY, a. [Fr. lot, L. latent , Jt. laico, Sp 
lego, a layman; Gr. >*/* os, from Jiao,, 
people ; Sax. leob _J 

Pertaining to the laity or people, as distinct 
from the clergy, not clerical, as, a lay 
person ; a lay preacher; a lay brother. 
LAY-CLERK, n, A vocal officiate m a ca- 
thedral. Busby. 

LAYER, n. lo’er [from lay, the verb.] 
A stratum ; a bed ; a body spread over 
another ; as, a layer of clay or of sand. 

2. A shoot or twig of a plant, not detached 

from the stock, laid under ground for 
growth or propagation. Encyc. 

3, A hen that lays eggs. Mortimer. 

LAYING, /»pr. Putting; placing; applying; 

imputing; wagering. 

LAYLA!?!), n. Land lying untilled ; follow 
ground. [Local.] 

LAYMAN, n. la’tnem. [lay and man. Old 
Eng. lewdemm. SeldenA A man who u not 
a clergyman ; one of the laity or people, 
distinct from the clergy. Dryden. Swift. 

2. An image used by painters in contriving 

attitudes. Dryden 

3. A lay-clerk. 
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LAYSTALL, n. [lay andtfotf.] A heap of 
dung, or a place where dung is laid. At k. 
LA'ZAR, n. [from Laxanu; Sp. laxaro.] 

A person infected with nauseous and pes- 
tilential disease. Shot. Dryden. 

LAZARET', 1 n. [Sp. laxareto ; It. lax- 
LAZARETTO, / aeretto / Fr. lazaret; from 

Lazarus.] 

Apubbc building, hospital or pest-house for 
the reception of diseased persons, particu- 
larly for those affected with contagious dis- 1 


larly for those affected with contagious dis- 
tempers. 

LA'Z AR-HOUSE, n. A lazaretto; also, a 
hospital for quarantine. 

LA'ZAR-LIKE, \ a. Full of sores : leprous. 
LA'ZARLY, ) bp. If all 

LA'ZARWORT, 1 n. Laserpitium, a genus 
LA'SERWORT, J of plants of several spe- 
cies, natives of Germany, Italy, France, ‘arc. 
LAZE, o. i. To live in idleness. [ Vulgar.'] 
LAZE, v. t. To waste in sloth, [f'tii^ar.] 
LA'ZILY, adv. [from lazy.] |n a heavy, 
sluggish manner; sluggishly. 

Whether he lazily and listlessly dreams awny 
his time. Locke. 

LA'ZINESS, n. [from lazy ] The state or 
quality of being lazy ; indisposition to ac- 
tion or exertion ; indolence ; sluggishness ; 
heaviness in motion ; habitual sloth. La- 
zincss differs from idleness ; the latter being 
a mere defect or cessation of action, but 
laziness is sloth, with natural or habitual 
disinclination to action. 

Laziness travels so slowly, that poverty soon 
overtakes him. Franklin. 

2. Slowness ; tardiness. 

LA'ZING, a. Spending time in sluggish in- 
action. L'Estrange. 

[Thin u an ill-formed, inelegant word.} 
LAZ'ULI. Lapis ImxuU is a mineral of a 
fine, azure blue color, usually amorphous, 
or in rounded masses of a moderate size. 
It is often marked by yellow spots or veins 
of sulphuret of iron, and is much valued 
for ornamental work. It is distinguished 
from laxuhle, by the intenseness of its color 
[Qu. Ar.azul.] Cleaveland. 

LAZ'ULITE, n. A mineral of a light, indigo 
blue color, occurring in small masses, or 
crystalized in oblique four-sided pnsms. 

Cleaveland. 

LA'ZY, a. [G. lass, Idssig ; W. Uesg. The 
Fr. Idehe is from L. laxut, and it is doubtful 
whether this is of the same family.] 

1, Disinclined to action or exertion ; natu- 
rally or habitually slothftil ; sluggish ; in- 
dolent; averse to labor; heavy m motion. 

Wicked men will ever live like rogues, and 
not fall to work, but be lazy and spend victuals. 

Bacon. 

2. Slow ; moving slowly or apparently with 
labor; as, a laxy stream. 

The night-owl's Imy flight. ShaJc. 

LD, stands for Lord. 


the more correct orthography. 

LEACH, e. t. [Sw. laka, to fill in drop*, to 
distill, l&ka, to leak; Dan . lekker to drop, 
to leak. See Leak. Perhaps L. Use may 
be from the same root.] 

To wash, as ashes, by percolation, or eanting 
water to peas through them, and thus to 


separate from them the alkali. The water 
thus charged with alkali, is called lye. 
LEACH, n. A quantity of wood ashes, 
through which water passes, and thus im- 
bibes the alkali. 

LF.'ACH-TUB, n. A wooden vessel or tub 
in which ashes are leached. It is some- 
times written letch-tub. 

LEAD, «. led. [Sax. lab; G. loth; D. food; 
Dan. & Sw. fod; Russ, lot , probably a 
mass, like cfod.l 

A motel of a dull white color, with a cast of 
blue It is the least elastic and sonorous 
of all the metals, and the same time it is 
soft and easily fusible. It is found native 
in small masses, but generally mineralized 
by sulphur, and sometimes by other sub- 
stances. Lead fused in a strong heat, 
throws off vapors which arc unwholesome. 

2. A plummet or mass of lead, used in 
Bounding at sea. 

3. Leads , a flat roof covered with lead. 

Shak. Bacon. 

White lead, the oxyd of lead, ground with 
ouc-third part of chalk. Fourcroy. 

LEAD, v. t. led. To cover with lead; to fit 
with lead. 

LEAD, v. t. preti and pp. led. [Sax. lseban; 
G. leiten; 1). leiden; Sw. leda, Dan. Icier; 
probably to draw, to strain, or extend.! 

1 . To guide by the hand ; as, to lead a child. 
It often includes the sense of drawing as 
well as of directing. 

2. To guide or conduct by showing the way, 
to direct; as, the Israelites were led by a 
pillar of a cloud by day, and by a pillar of 
fire by night. 

3. To conduct to any place. 

He leadeth me beside tjie still waters. 

Ps. zxili. 

, 4. To conduct, as a chief or commander, im- 
plying authority ; to direct and govern ; as, 
a general leads his troops to battle and to 
victory. 

Christ took not on him flesh and blood, that 
he might conquer and rule nations, lead armies — 
South 

5. To precede ; to introduce by going first. 
As Hesperus that leads the sun his way. 

Fairfax 

6. To guide ; to show the method of attain- 
ing an object. Self-examination may lead 
us to a knowledge of ourselves. 

7* To draw; to entice , to allure. The love 
of pleasure leads men into vices which de- 
• grade and impoverish them. 

8. To induce ; to prevail on ; to influence. 
He was driven by the necessities of the tunes 

more than led by his own disposition to any 
rigor of actions. # K. Charles. 

9. To pass ; to spend, that is, to draw out ; 

as, to lead a life of gayety, or a solitary 
life. * 

That we may lead a quiet and peaceable Ufo 
in all godliness and honesty. 1 Tim. ii. 

To lead astray, to guide m a wrong way or 
into error ; to seduce from truth or recti- 
tude. *■ 

To lead captive, to carry into captivity. 
LEAD, v. t. To go before and show the way. 
I will lead on softly. Gen. xxxiii. 

2. To conduct, as a chief or commander. 
Let the troops follow, where their general 
leads. 

3. To draw ; to have a tendency to. Ga- 
ming leads to other vices. 


4. To exercise dominion. Spenser. 

To lead off or oaf, to go first ; to begin. 

Cumberland. 

LEAD, n. Precedence; a going before; 
guidance. Let the genera) take the lead. 
f A colloquial word in reputable use.] 
LEADED, a. ledfed. Separated by thin 
plates of lead, as lines in printing. 
LEADEN, a. ledfn. [from food.] Made of 
lead ; as, a leaden ball. 

2. Heavy ; indisposed to action. Shai. 

3. Heavy; dull. Shak. 

LEADEN-HE'ARTED, a. Stupid; desti- 
tute of feeling. Thomson. 

LEADEN-HEEL'ED, a. Moving slowly. 

LEADEN-STEPTIN G, a. Moving slowly. 

Milton. 

LE'ADER, w. One that leads or conducts ; 
a guide ; a conductor. 

2. A chief; a commander ; a captain. 

3. One who goes first. 

4. The chief of a party or faction ; as, the 
leader of the whigs or of the tones ; a leader 
of the Jacobins. 

5. A performer who leads a band or choir 
• in music. 

JLE'ApING, ppr. Guiding; conducting, 
preceding, drawing, alluring; passing life. 

2. a. Chief; pnncipid; capital; most in- 
fluential ; as, a leading motive ; a leading 
man in a party. 

3. Showing the way by going first. 

He left hiB mother a countess by patent, 
which was a new leading example — Wottm. 
LE'ADING, ». Guidance ; the act of con- 
ducting, direction. Shak. Spenser. 

LE'ADING-STRINGS, ». Strings by which 
children are supported when beginning to 
vsalk. Dry den. 

To be m leading strings, to be in a state of 
infancy or dependence, or in pupilage un- 
der the guidance of others. 

LE f ADMAN, n. One who begins or leads a 
dance. [Obs.] B. Jon tort. 

LEAD WORT, n. ltd! wort. Plumbago, a 
genus of plants 

LEADY, a. leddy. Of the color of lead. 
LEAP, ». plur. Leaves. [SaxAeaye ;‘D. loof; 
G. laub ; Sw. lof , Dan. loo; Goth, lauf.] 

1. Jn botany, leaves are organs ofnerspira- 
tion and inhalation in plants. They usu- 
ally shoot from the sides of the stems and 
branches, but sometimes from the root ; 
sometimes they are sessile, more generally 
supported by petioles. They are ofvarious 
forms, flat, extended, linear, cylindnc, &c. 

2. The thin, extended part of a flower ; a 
petal. 

3. A part of a book containing two pages. 

4. The side of a double door. 1 Kings vi. 

5. Something resembling a leaf in thinness 
and extension, a very thin plate ; as, gold 
leeff. 

6. The movable side of a table. 

LEAF, v. i. To shoot out leaves ; to pro- 
duce leaves. The trees leaf m May. 
LE'AFA&E, n. Abandonee of leaves. 
LE'AFED, pp. Having leaves. 
LE'AFLESS, a. Destitute of leaves ; as, a 
leaflets tree. Pone. 

LE'AFLET, *. A little leaf. 

2. Ip botany, one of the divisions of a com- 
pound leaf; a foliate. 
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LE'AF-STALK, a. The petiole or (talk 
which rapports a leaf. Martgn. 

LK'AFY, «. Full of leaves; as, the leafy 
forest. Dryden. 

LEAGUE, n. leeg. [Fr. Ugne ; It lega ; Sp. 

tiga j from L. hgo, to bind.] 

Aa alliance or confederacy between princes 
or states for their mutual aid or defense ; 
a national contract or compact A league 
may be offensive or defensive, or both. It 
Is offensive, when the contracting parties 
agree to unite in attacking a common en- 
emy ; defensive , when the parties agree to 
act in concert in defending each other 
against an enemy. 

2 A combination or union of two or more 
parties for the purpose of maintaining 
friendship and promoting their mutual in- 
terest, or for executing any design in con- 
cert 

And let there be 

’Twist us and them no league, nor amity. 

Denham. 

LEAGUE, v. i. leeg. To unite, as princes or 
states m a contract of amity for mutual 
aid or defense; to confederate. Russia 
and Austria leagued to oppose the ambi- 
tion of Buonaparte. 

2. To unite or confederate, as private per- 
sons for mutual aid. * 

LEAGUE, n. leeg. [of Celtic origin. W. 
lire, a flat stone, whence Low L. teuca, Sp. 
legua, It lego, Fr. lieue, Ir. Icac. It ap- 
pears from the Welsh, that this word is 
from the root of /ay.] 

1. Originally, a stone erected on the public 
roads, at certain distances, in the manner 
of the modern mile-Btoncs. Hence, . 

2 The distance between two stones. With 
the English and Americans, a league is the 
length of three miles ; but this measufe is 
used chiefly at Bea. The league on the 
continent of Europe, is very different 
among different nations. The Dutch and 
German league contains four geographical 
mdes. Encyc. 

LE'AGUEI), pp. lee'ged. United in mutual 
compact, confederated. 

LK'AGUER, n. lee'ger. One who unites in 
a league , a confederate. Encyc. 

LK'AGUER, n. [D. beleggeren. See Be- 
leaguer. ] 

Siege ; investment of a town or fort by an 
army. [ Little used ] Shak. 

LEAK, a. [D. lek, a leak, and leaky; lekken , 
to leak, to drop, to sleek or make smooth , 
lekker, dainty, delicate, nice, debclous ; G. 
leek, a leak, and leaky ; lecken, to leak, to 
drop out, to iump, to Uek ; lecher, dainty, 
delicious, lickerish; Sw. laka, to distill or 
drop, and fiika, to leak ; Dan. lek, leaky ; 
lekit, a leak ; lekktfad, a dripping-pan ; 
lekker, to leak, to drop; lekker, dainty, de- 
licate, nice, lickerish ; Sax. hlece, leaky. If 
the noun is the primary word, it may be 
the Gr. Xttxtg, a fissure or crevice, from 
Dor. %•« m, to crack, to sound, or to 
burst with sound, coinciding with L. lacero 
and loquor, and perhaps Eng. clack. It 
seems that lickerish is from the root of 
leak, and signifies properly watery.] 

1. A crack, crevice, fissure or hole in a ves- 
sel, that admits water, or permits a fluid 
to escape. 

2. The oosing or passing of water or other 


fluid or liquor through a crack, future or 
aperture in a vessel, either into it, aa into 
a ship, or out of it, as out of a cask. 

To spring a leak , is to open or cractao 
to let in water; to begin to let in water. 
LEAK, a. Leaky. [Afo/ in use .] Spenser. 

LEAK, v. ». To let water or other liquor 
into or out of a vessel, through a hide or 
crevice in the vessel. A ship leaks , when 
she admits water through her seams or an 
aperture in her bottom or sides, into the 
bull. A pail or a cask leaks, when it ad- 
mits liquor to pass out through a hole or 
crevice. 

To leak out, to find vent ; to escape privately 
from confinement or secresy ; as a fact or 
report. 

LE'AKAGE, n. A leaking ; or the quantity 
of a liquor that enters or issues by leaking. 
2. An allowance, in commerce, of a certain 
rate per rent, for the leaking of <S 
the waste of liquors by leaking. 

LE'AKY, a. That admits water or other 
liquor to pass in or out; as, a leaky ves- 
sel ; a leaky ship or barrel. 

2. Apt to disclose secrets ; tattling ; not 
(lose. L' Estrange 

LE'AMER, n. A dog; a kind of hound. 
LEAN, v.i. [Sax. hlinian, hleonian, to lean. 
Union, to recline ; G. lehnen ; D. leunen ; 
Dan. teener ; Sw. Idna tig ; Ir. claonaim ; 
Russ, klonyu, Gr. xA/mi ; L. clmo. Class 
Lp. No. 3.J 

1. To deviate or move from a straight or 
prependicular line ; or to be in a position 
thus deviating. We say, a column leans 
to the north or to the east ; it leans to the 
right or left. 

2. To incline or propend ; to tend toward. 

They delight rather to lean to their old cus- 
toms — Spenser. 

Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and 
Iran not to thine own understanding. Prov. in 
3 To bend or incline so as to rest on some- 
thing; as, to lean against a wall or a pil- 
lar ; to lean on the arm of another. 

4. To bend ; to be in a bending posture. 
LEAN, v. t. To incline ; to cause to lean. 

Shak. 

2. To conceal. [Ice. luna.] [Afa/ in use.] 
Kay 

LEAN, a. [Sax. laene or hlrene ; D. Dan. & 
G. kletn, small, lean ; Sw. Men ; allied per- 
haps to L. lenis, and Eng. slender.] 

\. Wanting flesh; meager; not fat; as, a 
lean body , a lean man or animal. 

2. Not rich ; destitute of good qualities ; 
bare ; barren ; as, lean eartn. 

3. Low , poor , in opposition to rich or 
great; as, a lean action.. [ Unusual.] 

4. Barren of thought ; destitute or that 
which improves or entertains ; jejune , as, 
a lean discourse or dissertation. 

LEAN, n. That port of flesh which consists 
of muscle without the fat. Farquhar. 
LE'ANLY, adc. Meagerly ; without fat or 
plumpness. 

LE'ANNESS, n. Destitution of fat; want 
of flesh ; thinness of body ; meagemess ; 
applied to animals. 

2. Want of matter; poverty; emptiness; as, 

the leanness of a purse. Shak. 

3. In Scripture, want of grace and spiritual 


He sent leanness into their soul. Pi. cvi. 


LEA 

LE'ANY, a. Alert ; brisk ; active. [Not in 
*««•] Spenser. 

LEAP, v. i. [Sax. hleapan, Goth, hlaupau, 
to leap ; G. lavfen ; D. loopen, Sw. I6pa, 
Dan. Idber, to run, to pam rapidly, to flow, 
slip or glide ; W. lluf, a leap . nom these 
significations, it may be inferred that this 
word belongs to the family of L. labor, 
perhaps Heb. Ch. Syr. 8am. Eth. qbn. 
Class Lb. No. 30. Qu. L. lupus, a wolf, 
the leaper.] 

1. To spring or rise from the ground with 
both feet, as man, or with all the feet, aa 
other animals; to jump; to vault; as, a 
man leaps over a fence, or leapt upon a 
horse. 

A man leapeth better with weights m his 
hands than without. Baron. 

2. To spring or move suddenly; as, to leap 
from a horse. 

3. To rush with violence. 

And the man in whom the evil spint was, 
leaped on them and overcame them — Acts xix 

4. To spring; to bound; to skip; as, to leap 
for joy. 

5 To fly ; to start. Job xli. 

lie parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leaped from his eyes. Shak 

[Our common people retain tho Saxon 
aspirate of this word in the phrase, to dtp 
it, to run fast.] 

LEAP, v. t. To pass over by leaping ; to 
spring or bound from one side to the 
other , as, to leap a wall, a gate or a gulf, 
to leap a stream. [But the phrase is ellip- 
tical, and over is understood.] 

2. To compress; as the male of certain 
beasts. Dryden 

LEAP, n. A jump; aspring, abound, aa 
of leaping. 

2. Space passed by leaping. 

3. A sudden transition or passing. Smft 

4. The space that may be passed at a bound 
'Tis the convenient leap I mean to try. 

Dryden 

5. Embrace of animals. Dryden 

6. Hazard, or effect of leaping. Shak 

7. A basket , a weel for fish. [A'o/ in use ] 

Wtckliffe. Sherwood . 
LE'APER, n. One that leap. A horse is 
called a good leaper. 

LE'AP-FROG, n. A play of children, in 
which they imitate the leap of frogs. 

Shak. 

LE'APING, ppr. Jumping ; springing ; 

bounding; skipping. 

LE'APINGLY, adv. By leaps. 
LE'AP-YEAR, n. Bissextile, a year con- 
taining 360 days , every fourth year, which 
leaps over a day more than a common 
year. Thus in common years, if the first 
day of Mareii is on Monday, die present 
year, it will, the next year, fall on Tues- 
day, but m leap-year it wfll leap to Wed- 
nesday , for leap-year contains a day more 
than a common year, a day being added 
to the month of February. Brown. 

LEARN, v. t. lem. [Sax. lcopman ; G. 
lemen ; D. leeren ; *Dan. leerer ; Sw. lira. 
The latter ootneidas with the Sax. lsejian, 
to teach, the same word having both signi- 
fications, to teaeh and to learn. In popular 
use, learn still has both senses.] 
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1 . To gain knowledge of ; to acquire know- 
ledge or ideas of something before unknown. 
We learn the use of letters, the meaning of 
words and the principle* of science. We 
ham things by instruction, by study, and 
by experience and observation. It is much 
easier to learn what is right, than to unlearn 
what is wrong. 

Now hum a parable of the fig-tree. 

Matth. xxiv, 

2 . To acquire skill in any thing; to gain by 
practice a faculty of performing; as, to 
ham to play on a flute or an organ. 

The chief art of teaming is to attempt but 
little at a time. Locke. 

3. To teach; to communicate the know- 
ledge of something before unknown. 

Hast thou not teamed me how 
To roako perfumes ? Shak. 

[This use of ham is found in respecta- 
ble writers, but is now deemed inelegant 
as well as improper.} 

LEARN, v. i. lem. To gam or receive 
knowledge; to receive instruction ; to take 
pattern; with of. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; 
for I am meek and lowly— k&atth xi. 

2 . To receive information or intelligence. 
LEARNED, lem'ed, 1 pp. Obtained i 
LEARNT, lemt. } knowledge or in- 
formation. 

LEARNED, a. lem'ed Versed in literature 
and science ; as, a learned man. 

2. Skillfol, well acquainted with arts; know- 
ing; with in; as, learned m martial arts 

3. Containing learning; as, a learned treatise 

or publication. Core 

4. \ersed in scholastic, as distinct from 
other knowledge. 

Men of much reading are greatly learned, but 
( may be little knowing. Locke . 

The learned , learned men ; men of erudition ; 
literati. 

LEARNEDLY, adv. hm'edly. With learn- 
ing or erudition ; with skill , as, to discuss 
a question learnedly 
Every coxcomb swears ae learnedly as they 


2. Any tenure by grant or permission. 

Our high placed Macbeth 
Bhall lire the lease of nature. Shak. 

LEASE, v. t. [Fr. laister; a different ortho- 
, graphy of Eng. let. See Let.} 

To let; to demise ; to grant the temporary 
possession of lands, tenements or heredita- 
ments to another for a rent reserved. A. 
leased to B. hn. land in Dale for the annual 
rent of a pepper-corn 

LEASE, v. u hez. [Sax. leyan, to collect, 
also to free, to liberate, to redeem ; D. lee- 
zen; Q. hern, to gather, to cull, to sift, also 
to read, like L. lego , Dan. leser, Sw. lusa, 
to read.] 

To glean ; to gather what harvest men have 
left. Whs ] Dryden. 

LE'ASEl), pp. Demised or let, as lands or 
tenements 

LEASEHOLD, a. Held by lease; as, a lease- 
hold tenement Swift. 

LE'ASER, n. A gleaner , a gatherer after 
reapers. 

LEASH, n. [Fr. Jaisse, hue, D. let&e. Qu. 

It laccio, L. lauueut. J 
1 A thong of iother, or long line by which a 
falconer holds his hawk, or a courser his 
dog. Shak , 

2. Among sportsmen, a brace and a half ; 
tierce; three, three creatures of any kind, 
especially greyhounds, foxes, bucks and 
hares. Shak. Denim 


3. A band wherewith to tie any thing.. 


\oyle 


LEARNER, n. hrtt'er. A person who is 
gaining knowledge from instruction, from 
reading or study, or by other means ; one 
who is in the rudiments of any science or 
art 

LEARNING, ppr. lem' mg. Gaining know- 
ledge by instruction or reading, by study, 
by experience or observation; acquiring 
skill by practice 

LEARNING, n. lem'tng . The knowledge of I 
principles or facts received by instruction 
or study ; acquired knowledge or ideas in 
any branch of science or literature ; erudi- 
lion, literature; science. The Scaligors 
were men of great homing. fTAis u the 
prosper sense of the word.} 

2 Knowledge acquired by experience, ex- 
periment or observation. 

Skifl in any thing good or bad. Hooker. 
LE ASABLE, a. That may be leased. 

r _ . . Sherwood. 

LEASE, n. [Fr. lamer See the Verb.] 
i. A demise or lettmg of lauds, tenements 
or hereditaments to another for life, for a 
term of years, or at will, for a rent or com- 
putation reserved; also, the contract for 
such letting. £ ncyc 


LEASH, v. t. To bind, to hold by a string. 

. , Shak 

LEASING, n. s as z. [Sox. lcajnnjc, from 
leape, leapn, false.] 

Falsehood; lies, [Obsolete or near! it so.} 
LE'ASoW, n [Sax. fteppe.] A posture. 

[Obs) Ifickhffc. 

LLAS1, a. [supcrl of Sax hey, less, con- 
tracted from liej-cyt. It cannot be regularly 
formed from little ] 

Smullest , httlc beyond others, either in size 
or degree ; as, the least insect ; the least 
mercy. 

Least is often used without the noun to 
which it refers. “I am the least of the 
apostles,’ > that is, the least apostle of all the 
apostles. 1 Coi. xv. 

LEAST, adv. In the smallest or lowest de- 
«grec , in a degroe below all others ; as, to 
reward those who least deserve it. 

% At least, to say no more, not to de- 
At the least, ) mand or affirm more than 
is barely sufficient ; at the lowest degree. 
If he has not incurred a penalty, he at 
least deserves censure. 

He who tempts, though vain, at hast asperse* 
The tempted with dishonor. Milton. 

2. To say no more. Let useful observations 
bo at least a part of your conversation. 

The hast , in the smallest degree. His fa- 
culties arc not in the least impaired. 

At leastwise , in the sense of at least, is obso- 
lete. 

LE'ASY, a. s as a. Thin; flimsy. It is 
usually pronounced sleazy. Atcham. 

LEAT, n. [Sax. lrer, duztt.) A trench to 
conduct water to or from a mill. 
LEATH'ER, \ n. [Sax. le)ep ; G. & D. 
LETH'ER, j leder; Sw. i&der; Dan. 
lather. Am. hzr; Ir. leather .* The most 
correct orthography is hiker.} \ 


1 . The skin of an animal dressed and pre- 
pared for use. 

2. Dressed bides in general. 

3. Skin , in an ironical sense. 

LEATH'ER, \ a. Leathern; consisting of 

LETH'ER, j leather ; as, a leather glove. 

LEATHER-COAT, «. An apple with a 

tough coat or rind. Shak. 

LEATH'ER-DRESSER, n One who dresses 
leather; one who prepares bides for use. 

LEATH'ER-JACKET, n. A fish ofthe?a- 
cifio Ocean. Cook 

LEATH'ER-MOUTHED, o. 

By leather-mouthed fish, 1 mean such as have 
their teeth in their throat, as the chub. 

Walton. 

LEATH'ERN, 1 a. Made of leather ; con- 

LETH'ERN, ) sitting ofloather ; aB, a 
hathem purse ; a leathern girdle. 

LEATH'ER-SELLER, \ ». A seller or deal- 

LETH'KR -SELLER, j er in leather. 

LEATll'ER-WINOED,\ a. Having wings 

LETH'ER-WINGED, j like leather. 

Spenser. 

LEATII'ERY, 1 a. Resembling leather ; 

•LETH'ERY, \ tough. Grew. 

LEAVE, n. [Sax. leap, lepe, from leapan, 
lepan, lypan, to permit, to grant, to trust, 
to believe, G. Wlaub, D. oorlof, verlof, 
leave, furlow ; Sax. leopan, to live, and to 


1. Pei mission, allowance; license; liberty 
grantod by which restraint or illegality is 
removed. 

No lriend has leave to bear away the dead. 

Dryden. 

David earnestly asked leave of me, 

1 Sam. xx. 

2 Farewell , adieu; ceremony of departure ; 
a* formal parting of friends, used chiefly 
in the phrase to take leave. Acts xviu. 
LEAV E, v t. pret. and pp. left. [Sax. kepan, 
to leave ; lepan, to permit, to believe ; lepc, 
leave, lepiun, to live , leopan, to leave, to 
live , leopa, leave, permission, licence ; Jy- 
pan, to permit, ulso to live. But live is also 
written libon, libban, with b, which leave 
is not. Belipan, to remain or be left; aly- 
pan, to permit, je-lmpan, to leave, to per- 
mit, to behove , 3 e-leap, leave, license, as- 
sent, consent, faith or belief , ge-lepan, to 
believe, to think or suj pose, to permit, to 
livr ; je-leopan, id . ; je-lypan, to believe, 
to trust; je-lypeb, permitted or allowed, 
believed, lawful, also alive, having life, 
leop, loved , lupa, love, also belief ; leophc, 
faithful; luplic, willingly, lubenter; luplic, 
lovely. The German has have in urlavb, 
a furlow, and belief in glaube; live m Mien ; 
and love in U ebe, Ueben, the Latin libet, lu- 
be/. Gt. Unctt. Dan. lever, Sw. hfva, to 
live. These are a small part of the affini- 
ties of this word. The Germans and Dutch 
express the sense of have, by lassen, laaten, 
which is our hi, Fr. laisser ; and let in 
English has the sense both of permit and 
of Hinder. The most prominent significa- 
tions of have , ars fo atop or forbear, and to 
withdraw.] 

1. To withdraw or depart from ; to quit for 
a longer or shorter lime indefinitely, or 
for perpetuity. We left Cowes on our Te- 
ton to the United States, May 10, 1825. 
We leave home for a day or a year. Tbs 
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fever leave t the patient daily at a certain 
hour. The secretary has left the busmen 
of his office with his first clerk. 

A man shall leave his father and his mother, 
and cleave to hit wife. Gen. ii. 

2. To forsake; to desert; to abandon; to 
relinquish. 

We have left all and followed thee. Mark x. 
3 To suffer to remain ; not to take or re- 
move. 

Let no man leave at it till the morning. 

Ex. xvl 

4. To have remaining at death ; as, to leave 
a good name. 

5. To commit or trust to, as a deposit ; or to 
suffer to remain. I left the papers in the 
care of the consul. 

6. To bequeath; to give by will. The de- 
ceased has left his lands to his sons, but 
he hus left a legacy to his only daughter. ' 

7. To permit without interposition. Of this, 
he leaves the reader to iuage. 

8. To cease to do ; to desist from ; to for- 
bear. 

Let ui return, lest my father leave caring for 
the asses and take thought for us. 1 Sam. ix. 

9 To refer , to commit for decision. 

To be left to one’s self, to bo deserted .or for- 
Bakcn , to be permitted to follow one’s own 
opinions or desires. 

To leave off, to desist from; to forbear; as, 
to leave of' work at six o’clock. 

To leave off, to cease wearing ; as, to leave 
off a garment. 

2 To forsake ; as, to leave off an old ac- 
quaintance. Arbuthnoi. 

To leave out, to omit ; as, to leave out a 
word or name in writing. 

LEAVE, v. t. To cease , to desist. 

He begin at the eldest and left at the 
youngest Clen. xliv. 

To leave of, to cease , to desist ; to stop. 

But when you find that vigorous heat abate, 
Leave off, and for another summons wait 

Roscommon, 

LEAVE, v. t. [Fr. lever. J Jo raise [JVet 
used.] Spenser. 

LE'AVED, a. [from leaf, but leafed would 
be preferable.] , 

1. Furnished with foliage or leaves. 

2. Having a leaf, or made with Leaves or 
folds , as, a two --leaved gate. 

LEAVEN, n lev 1 '* [Fr. levatn, from fever, 
to raise, L. levo, Eng. to hft ] 

1 . A mass of sour dough, whicn, mixed with 
a larger quantity of dough or paste, pro- 
duces fermentation in it and render*, it 
light. During the seven days of the pass- 
over, no leaven was permitted to be in the 
houses of the Jews. Ex. xii. 

2. Any thing which makes a general change 
in the mass. It generally means some- 
thing which corrupts or depraves that 
with which it is mixed. 

Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of 
the Sadducees. Matth. xvi. 

LEAVEN, v. t. To excite fermenta- 

tion in ; to raise and make light, as dough 
or paste. 

A, little leaven leavemth the whole lump. 

1 Cor. v. 

2. To taint ; to imbue. Prior. 

LEAVENED, pp. lev’ened. Raised and 
made light by fermentation. 
LEAVENING, ppr. lev 1 suing. Making 

light by fermentation. 


LEAVENING, n. lev’ tiling. That which 
leavens or makes light. Baron. \ 

LEA VENOUS, a. lev’enous. Containing 
leaven , tainted. Milton 

LE'AVER, n. [from Leave.] One who leaves* 
i or relinquishes ; ono who forsakes. Shaft. 

! LEAVES, n.plur. of Leaf. 

LE'AViNG, ppr. Quitting; withdrawing 
from , relinquishing ; suffering to remain ; 
ceasing; desisting from. 

LE'A V IN GS, n. pfur. Things left ; remnant ; 
relics. 

The leavings of PhamlU. Addison 

2. Refuse; offal. • Swift 

LF/AVY, a. [from leaf] Full of leaves; 
covered with loaves. [An improper word , j 
it ought to be leafy.! Sidney. Shaft. 

LECH, for lick. [Oft*.] See LICK. 
LECH'ER, n. [It lecco, gluttony, lechery , j 
leccare, to lick , let cardo, greedy , Q. leckcu; 
D. likker. See lick, leak and lickerish. But j 
in Saxon legeji-j-cipe is lewdness, from le- 
jeji, a layer, or a lying down ; lccjan, to 
lay ; li^an, to lie. See Lubricity.’] 

A man given to lewdness ; one addicted, in 
an exorbitant degree, to the indulgence 
of the animal appetite, and an illicit com- 
merce with females. 

LECH'ER, v i To practice lewdness; to 
indulge lust. B. Jonson ' 

LECHEROUS, a. Addicted to lewdness ; 
prone to indulge lust ; lustful ; lewd. 

Derham. 

2. Provoking lust Chaucer. 

LECH'EROUSLY, ado. Lustfully ; lewdly. 
LECH'EROUSNESS, n. Lust, or strong 
propensity to indulge the sexual appetite. 
LECHERY, n I^wdnoss , free indulgence 
of lust; practice of indulging the animal 
appetito. Shalt. 

LECTION, n. [L lectio, from lego, to read, 
Ir. Iciyhim, leagham, Gr. *tyu, Fr. Lire.] 

1. A reading. 

2. A difference or variety in copies of a ma- 
nuscript or book. Watts. 

3. A lesson or portion of Scripture read in 
divine service. 

LECTION All Y, n. The Romish service- 
book, containing portions of Srripture. 
LECTURE, n. [Fr. lecture, from L. lectura, 
from lego, to read.] # 

1 A discourse read or pronounced on any 
subject ; usually, a formal or methodical 
discourse, intended for instruct!! u , as, a 
lecture on morals, philosophy, rlifctoric, or 
theology. 

2. A reading ; the act or practice of reading, 

as, in the lecture of Holy Scripture. [ Little 
used. J Brown . 

3. A magisterial reprimand; a formal re- 
proof. Addison 

4. A recitation ; rehearsal of a lesson. 

Eng. Untv. 

LECTURE, v. i. To read or deliver a form- 
al discourse. 

2. To practice reading lectures for instruc- 
tion. We say, the professor lectures on 
geometry, at on chimistry. 

LECTURE, v. t. To instruct by discourses. 

I 2. To instruct dogmatically or authorita- 
tively ; to reprove , as, to lecture one for 
his faults. 

LECTURER, n. One who reads or pro- 
nounces lectures; a professor or an in- 


structor who delivers formal discourses 
for the instruction of others. 

2. A preacher in a^church, hired by the pa- 
rish to assist the rector, vicar or curate. 

Johnson 

LECTURESHIP, n. The office of a lec- 
turer. Sunft. 

LECTURIN G, ppr. Reading or delivering 
a discourse; reproving. 

LECTURN, n. A reading desk. [JVoL in 
use.'] Chaucer. 

LED, pret and pp. of lca*l. 

LED'EN, n. [Sax. lyben.] Language; true 
meaning. [Obs J Chaucer . Spenser. 

LEDGE, n. [Sax. lcjep, a layoi ; D. leggen, 
to lay, Sax. lccgou. j 

1. A stratum, layer or row. 

• The lowest ledge or row should be merely of 
Rtone. Wotton. 

2. A ridge ; a prominent row ; as, a ledge of 
rocks. 

3. A prominent port ; a regular part rising 

or projecting beyond the rest Swift 

4 A small molding. 

5. A small piece of timber placed athwart 
ships, under the deck between the beams 
G A long rfilge of rocks near the surface of 
the sea. Mar. J)u t 

LEDG'ER, ». The principal book of ac 
counts among merchants ; the book into 
which the accounts of the journal are ear- 
ned m a summary form. [See Leger ) 

LEE, n. plur. Lees. [Fr. lie.] Dregs; sedi- 
ment. f See Lees. J 

LEE, it. [Sw. lh ; Dan. lee. In Sax. hleo, 
hleop, is a bower or shelter; Scot. It, 
calm, sheltered , Ice. Me, D. ly, lee , and 
law, sheltered from the wind ; W. clyd, 
sheltering, warm ; Sp. lua, lee.] 

Literally, a calm or sheltered place, a plat e 
defended from the wind , hence, that part 
of the hemisphere towards which the wind 
blows, as opposed to that from which it 
proceeds. 

Undo the lec, denotes properly, in the pail 
defended from the wind. 

Under the lee of the land, is properly, near the 
shore which breaks the force of the wind. 
Under the lee of a ship, on the side opposite 
to that on which the wiud blows. 

LEE, v. i To lie. [Not used. Sec Lie | 

( 'haute/. 

LEE'-BoARD, n. A frame of plank affixed 
to the side of a fiat-bottomed vessel, to 
prevent it from falling to leeward when 
close-hauled 

LEE'-GAGE, n. A greater distance from 
the point whence the wind blows, than an- 
othei vessel has. 

LEE'-LURCII, n. A sudden and violent roll 
of a ship to leeward in a high sea. 
LEK'-SIIORE, n. The shore under the lee 
of a ship, or that towards which the wind 
blows. 

LEE -SIDE, n. The side of a ship or boat 
farthest from the point whence the wind 
blows; opposed to the weatAer-side. 

LEI' ’-TIDE, n. A tide running in the same 
direction that the wind blows. A tide un- 
der the lee, is a stream in an opposite di- 
rection to the wind. 

LEE' WARD, a. Pertaining to the part to- 
wards which the wind blows; as, a lee- 
ward ship. 
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LEEWARD, adv. Towards the 1 m, or that 
part toward* which the wind Mow*; op* 
poeed to windward; as, fall to leeward. 
LEEWAY, n. The lateral movement of a ( 
ship to the leeward of her course, or the 
angle which the line of her way makes 
with her keel, when she is close-hauled. 

Mar. Diet. 

LEECH, n. [Goth, leiksis, Sax. laec, a host 
or innkeeper, a physician ; Dan. large ; 
lager, to heal ; Sw. lahia, to heal ; l&kiare, 
a physician ; Ir. Uagh ; Russ. Uakar, 1 
A physician ; a professor of the art of heal- 
ing. Spenser. Dryden. Gay. 

[This word, in the United States, is near- 
ly or wholly obsolete. Even cow leech is 
not used.] 

2, [Sax. lirccan, to seize.] A blood-sucker ; 
an animal of the genus Hirudo, a species 
of aquatic worm, which is used in the 
medical art for topical bleeding. One 
large species of this animal is called horse- 
leech. 

3. lu seamen’s language , the border or edge 
of a sail, which is sloping or perpendicular 
as, tine fore-leech, tine after-leech, &c. 

LEE'CH-CRAFT, n. The art of healing. 

[06*.] Dames. 

LEE # CH-LINE, n. Leech-lincs are ropes 
fastened to the middle of the leeches of] 
the main-sail and fore-sail, serving to truss 
them up to the yards 

LEE'CH-ROPE, «. That part of the bolt- 
rope to which the skirt or border of a soil 
is sewed. Mar. Diet. 

LKEF, a. Kind; fond; pleasing; willing 
10 /m.] [See Ltef] Spenser. 

LEEK, n. [Sax. leac ; C.lauch; D .look; 
Sw. lf)k ; Dan. log.'] 

A plant of the genus Album, with a bulbousu 
root. Numb. xi. 

LEE'LITE, n. A mineral, so called from 
Dr. Lee, of St John’s College, Cambridge. 
It is described as a siliceous Btone, and 
by some mineralogists considered to be a 
hydrate of silica. Phillips. 

LEER, v. i. [D. gluuren, hegluuren.] To 
look obliquely ; to turn the eye and cast a 
look from a corner, either in contempt, 
defiance or frowning, or for a sly look. 

Swift. 

2. To look with a forced countenance. 

Dryden. 

LEER, v. t. To allure with smiles. Dryden. 
LEER, ft. [Sax. hleape, hleop, the cheek.] 

1. The cheek. [06*.] 

2. Complexion ; nue ; face. [06*.] Shah. 

3. An oblique view. 

— With jealous leer malign 

Eyed them askance. Milton. 

4. An affected cast of countenance. 

Damn with faint praise, concede with civil 

leer. Pope. 

LEER, a. [Sax. jelse/w] Empty; also, 

trifling; frivolous. [06*.] B. Jonson. 

LEE'RING, ppr. Looking obliquely ; cast- 
ing a look askance, 

LEERINGLY, adv. With an arch oblique 
look or smile. 

LEES, ft. [Fr. lie; Ann. ly; probably a 
contracted word. It is used in the plural 
only.] 

The grosser parts of any liquor which hope 
settled on the bottom of a vessel , dregs ; 

■*' * , as, the lees of wine. 


LEG 

LEESE, e. t. To lose. [06*.] [See Lose.] 

B. Jonson. 

LEBSE, v. t. [L. hems.] To hurt^06*.‘ 

LEET, ft. In Great Britain, a court ^ 
court-leet or view of frankpledge, is a 
court of record hold once a year and not 
often or, within a particular hundred, lord- 
ship or manor, before the steward of the 
lect. It* original intent was to view the 
frankpledges or freemen within the liber- 
ty, to preserve the peace, and punish cer- 
tain minute offenses. All freeholders with- 
in the precinct are obliged to attend this 
court Blackstone. 

The court-leet is for the most part su- 
perseded by the county court. 

LEET- ALE, n. A feast or merry-making in 
the time of leet Eng. ' 

LEFT,*pret and pp. of leave. 

LEFT, a. [L lamtt ; Gr. Xnivg, Hesych. 
A«^of ; probably from the root of leave, 
Gr and properly weak, dcficicflt. 

Applied to the hand or arm, it denotes the 
weak arm, as opposed to the right, the 
strong or dextrous. Ilcnce the ancient 
idea of sinister, unfortunate, attached to 
tire left arm or side.] 

1. Denoting the part opposed to the right of | 
the body , as, the left hand, arm or side. 
Hence, the noun being omitted, we say, 
on the left, that is, on the left side or 
wing, as of an army. 

2. The left bank of a river, is that which is 
on the left hand of a person whose face is 
towards the mouth of the river. 

LEFT-HANDED, a. Having the left hand 
or arm more strong*and dextrous than 
the right ; using the left hand and arm 
with more dexterity than the right. 

2. Unlucky ; inauspicious , unseasonable. 
[06# J B. Jonson. 

LEFT-HAND'EDNESS, n. Habitual use 
of the left hand, or rather the ability to 
use the lift hand with more ease and 
strength than the right. 

LEFT-H A N D'IN ESS, «. Awkwardness. 

Chesterfield 
LEG, n. [Dan. lag. It. lacca .] The limb 
of an ummal, UHcd in supporting the body 
and in walking and running, propeily, 
\hat part of the limb from the knee to the 
foot, but in a more general sense, the 
whole limb, including the thigh, the leg 
and the foot 

2. The long or slender support of any thing ; 
as, the leg of a table. 

To make a leg, tp bow , a phrase introduced 
probably by the practice of drawing the 
right leg backward. [ Little used.] 

Locke. Swift. 

To stand on one’s own legs, to support one’s 
self; to trust to one’s own strength or ef- 
fort* without aid. 

LEG'ACY, n. [Sp legado; Fr. leas; L.le- 
gdtum, from lego, to send, to bequeath; 

Eth A Aft laka. Ar. { £Ci \ olaka, to 

tend. Class Lg. No. 1.] 

A bequest ; a particular thing, or certain 
sum of money given by last w[U or testa- 
ment 

Good counsel is the best legacy a father can 
leave to his child. V Estrange. 


LEG'ACY-HUNTER, n. One who flatters 

and courts for legacies. 

LE'GAL, a. [Fr. from L. legaUs, from lea, 
legit, law.] 

1. According to law; in conformity with 
law ; as, a legal standard or test; a legal 
procedure. 

2. Lawful ; permitted by law ; as, a legal 
trade. Any thing is legal which the laws 
do not forbid. 

3. According to the law of works, as distin- 

guished from free grace ; or resting on 
works for salvation. Scott. Muton. 

4. Pertaining to law ; created by law. 

The exception must be confined to legal 
crimes. Palsy. 

So we use the phrase, criminal law. 
LEGALITY, n. Lawfulness; conformity 
to law. 

2. In theology, a reliance on work* for sal- 
vation. Scott. 

LE'GALIZE, v t. To make lawiil] ; to ren- 
der conformable to law; to authorize. 
What can legalize revenge ? 

2. To sanction , to give the authority of law 
to that which is done without law or au- 
thority. Irregular proceedings may be 
legalized by a subsequent act of the legis- 
lature. 

LE'GALLY, adv. Lawfully ; according to 
law ; in a manner permitted by law. 
LEG'AT ARY, n. [Fr. legataire ; L. legate - 
nus, from lego, to bequeath ] 

A legatee , one to whom a legacy is be- 
queathed 

[ liut legatee is generally used.] 
LEQ'ATE, « [Fr .legal; L. legatus, from 
lego, to send See Lackey.] An embas- 
sador; but especially, 

2.* The pope b embassador to a foreign 
pnnee or state , a cardinal or bishop sent 
as the pope’s representative or commis- 
sioner to a sovereign pnnee. Legates are 
of three kinds ; legates a latere, or coun- 
selors and assistants of his holiness, le- 
gates de latere, who are not cardinals, and 
legates by office. Encyc. 

LEGATEE', n. [L lego, to send.] One to 
whom a legacy is bequeathed. Swift. 

LEG'ATESHIF, n. The office of a legate. 
LEG'ATINE, a. Pertaining to a legate; as, 
legatine power. • ' Shak. 

2 Made by or proceeding from a legate ; 
as, a legatine constitution. Jybffe. 

LEGATION, «. [L. legatio , from lego, to 
send.] An embassy ; a deputation ; pro- 
perly a sending, but generally, the person 
or persons sent as envoys or embassadors 
to a foreign court. Bacon. 

LEGATOR, n. [L.] A testator; one who 
bequeaths a legacy. [Little sued.] Dryden. 
LEGE, v. t To allege ; to lighten. [JVo< 
•ft «**.! Chaucer. 

LE'GEND, ft. [It leggenda; L. legenda, 
from, lego, to read; originally, in the 
Romish church, a book of service or lee- 
sons to be read in worship.] 

1. A chronicle or. .register of the lives of 
saints, formerly read at matins and at the 
refectories of religions houses. Hence, 

2. An idle or ridiculous story told respect- 
ing saints. Encyc. 

3. Any memorial or relation. Johnson. 

4. An incredible, unauthcntic narrative. 

Blackmon. 
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6. An inscription, particularly on modal* 
and on coins. Addison. 

LEGEND, v.t. To tell or narrate, as a le- 
gend. Hall. 

LEGENDARY, o. Consisting of legends ; 
f&bulous; strange. 

LEGENDARY, ». A book of legends; a 
relater of legends. Sheldon. 

LEG'KR, n. [D. leggen, to lie, Sax. lecyaji.l 
Any thing that lies in a place ; that which 
rests or remains; sometimes used as a 
noun, but more frequently as an adjective, 
as, a leger ambassador, that is, resident ; 
but the word is now obsolete, except in 
particular phrases. 

A leger-line, in music, a line added to the 
staff of five lines, when more lines than 
five arc wanted, for designating notes as- 
cending or descending. 

A leger-book, or leger, a book that lies in tlip 
counting-house, the book into which mer- 
chants carry a summary of tin* accounts of 
the journal; usually written ledger. 
LEGERDEMAIN, «. [Fr. leger , It. leg- 
gier o, light, blight, and Fr. de main, of hand. 
See Light.'] 

Slight of hand; a deceptive performance 
which depends on dexterity of hand , a 
trick performed with such art and adroit- 
ness, that the manner or art eludes obser- 
vation. The word is sometimes used ad- 
jectholy, as, a legerdemain trick. 
LEGERITY, «. [Fr. leyerett. J Lightness, 
mmblenesK. f Not in wsc.J Shale 

LEG'GEI), a [from leg.] Ilaving legs , 
used iu composition ; as, a two-legged 
animal. 

LEG'GIN, « [from leg.] A cover for the 
leg , a garment that incloses the leg. 

Mackenzie. 

LEGIBILITY, n. Legibleness; the quality 
or state of being legible. 

LEG '1 RLE, «. [L. legtbilu, from lego, to 
read.] 

1. That may be read, consisting of letters 
or figures tliut may be distinguished by the 
ej e ; as, a fair, legible manuscript 

2. That may be mscovered or understood 
by apparent marks or indications. The 
thoughts of men ore often legible m their 
countenances. • 

LEG'IBLENESS, »». The quality or state of 
being legible. 

LEG'IBLY, adv. In such a manner as may 
be read ; as, a manuscript legibly written. 
LE'GION, n [L. legto, from lego, to collect.] 

1. In Roman antiquity, a body of infantry 
consisting of different numbers of men at 
different periods, from three* to five thou- 
sand. Each legion was divided into ten 
cohorts, each cohort into ten companies, 
and each company into two centuries. 

Eneyc. 

2. A military force ; military bands. Shak. 

3. A great number. 

Where one bin has entered, legion* will force 
their way through the same breach. Roger*. 
My name is legion, for we are many. Markv. 
LE'GIONARY, o. Relating to a legion or 
to legions. 

2. Consisting of a legion or of legions ; as, 

a legionary force. • 

3. Containing a great number ; as, a legion- 
ary body of errors. Brown. 

Vot. II. 


LE'GIONARY, n. One of a legion. Milton. 
LEGISLATE, t>. i. [L. lea, legit, law, and 
fero, latum, to give, pass or enact.] 

To make or enact a law or laws. It is a 
question whether it is expedient to legielate 
ait present on the subject Let us not le- 
gislate, when we have no power to enforce 
our laws. 

LEGISLATION, n. [Fr.] Tie act of pass- 
ing a law or laws ; the enacting of laws. 

Pythagoras joined legislation to his philoso- 
phy. Littleton. 

LEGISLATIVE, a. [Fr. leaielatif.] Giv- 
ing or enacting luws ; as, ^legislative body. 

2. Capable of enacting laws ; as, legislative 
power. 

3. Pertaining to the enacting of laws ; suit- 
, able to laws ; as, the legislative style. 

4. Done by enacting ; as, a legislative* act. 
[A We. In this word, and in legislator, 

legutlalrit, legislature , the accent is nearly 
equal on the first and third syllables, and 
a, in the third, has its first or long sound.] 
LEGISLATOR, ». [L.] A lawgiver ; one 
. who makes laws for a state or community. 

. This word is limited in its use to a su- 
preme luwgiver, the lawgiver of a sove- 
reign state or kmgdom, and is not applied 
to men that make the by-laws of a subordi- 
nate corporation 

LEGIStLAT01lSHIP, The office of a le- 
gislator. [AW in use.] Halifax. 

LEGISLA TIIESS, \ n. A female who makes 
LEGISLATE,! X, / laws. Tooke. 

LEGISLATURE, n. [Sp. legislator a .] The 
body of men in a state or kmgdom, invest- 
ed with power to make and repeal laws ; 
the suprpmc power of a state. The legis- 
lature of Great Britain consists of the house 
of lords and the house of commons with 
the king, whose sanction is necessary to 
every bill before it becomes a law. The 
legislatures of most of the states in America, 
consist of two houses or branches, but 
the sanction of the governor is required 
to give their acts the force of law, or a 
concurrence of two thirds of the two 
houses, after he has declined and assigned 
hu. objections. 

LE'GiST, n. One skilled in the laws. 

Martton. 

LEGITIMACY, «. [from legitimate .] Law- 
fulness of birth ; opposed to bastardy 

Ay life. 

2 Genuineness , opposed to tpuriousness. 
The legitimacy of nis conclusions is not to 
be questioned . 

LEGITIMATE, a. [Fr. legitime, UlegUi- 
mu* , from lex, law.] 

1. Lawfully begotten or bom, bom in wed- 
look ; as, legitimate heirs or children. 

2. Genuine ; real ; proceeding from a pure 
source; not false or spurious; as, legiti- 
mate arguments or inferences. 

LEGITIMATE, v. t. [Fr. legitimer; Sp. j 
legttmar ; It. legittimare.] 

1. To make lawful. 

2. To render legitimate; to communicate 

the rights of a legitimate clnld to one that 
is illegitimate ; to invest with the rights of 
a lawful heir. Auhffe. 

LEGITIMATELY, ado. Lawfully; ac- 
cording to law. 

2. Genuinely; not falsely Dryden. 


LEGITIM ATEN ESS, *». Legality; law- 
fulness , genuineness. 

LEGITIMATION, «i. [Fr.] The act of ren- 

• dering legitimate, or of investing an ille- 
gitimate child with ibe rights of one bom 
m wedlock. 

2. Lawful birth. [ Unusual.] Shak. 

LEG'UME, \ n. [L. legumcn ; Fr. legume; 
LEGU'MEN, J probably from L. lego, to 
collect, and signifying that which collects, 
or holds, or a collection.] 

In botany , a pericarp or seed-vessel, of two 
valves, in which the seeds are fixed to one 
suture only. In the latter circumstance it 
differs from a siliqua, in which the seeds 
arc attached to both sutures. In popular 
use, *a legume is called a pod, or a cod ; as, 
a pea-pod, or peas-cod. Martyn. 

2. In the plural, pulso, peas, beans, &c. 
LEGU'MINOUS, a. Pertaining to pulse , 
consisting of pulse. Leguminous plants 
are such as ba\ c a legume for a pericarp, 
as peas and beans. 

LEISOJRABLE, a. e as x. [See Leisure.] 
V acant of employment ; not occupied ; as, 
leisurable hours. [Little used.] Brown. 

LEIS'URABLY, adv. At leisure; without 

hurry. [ Little used.] Hooker. 

LEISURE, n. lezh'ur or lee' zhur. [Fr. loisir. 
This is doubtless from the same root as 
Sw. and Dan. ledig, void, empty, vacant, 
free, eased; Sw. ledsghet, Dan. ledighed , lei- 
sure.] 

1 . Freedom from occupation or business ; 
vacant time; time free from employment. 

The desire of leisure is much more natural 
than of business and care. Temple. 

I bhall leave with him that rebuke to be con- 
sidered at his leisure. Locke. 

2. Convenience of time. 

He sigh’d, and had no leisure more to say. 
[Not used ] Dryden 

LEIS'URELY, a. Done at leisure , not hasty ; 
deliberate; slow; as, a leisurely walk or 
inarch , a leisurely survey of life 
LEISTJttELY, ado. Not in haste or hurry , 
slowly ; at leisure ; deliberately. 

W c descended very leisurely, my friend being 
careful to count the steps. Addison 

LE'MAN, n. [probably contracted from hf- 
man, leveman ; Sax. Icojr, loved, and man 
See Love and Lief] 

A sweetheart , a gallant, or a mistress [ Ob*.] 

• Chaucer. Spenser Shak. 
LEMK, n. [Sax. leoma.] A ray of light. 

[AW in use.] Chaucer. 

LEMK, v. «’. To shine. [Obs] 

LEM'MA, n. [Gr. from to 

receive.] 

In mathematics, a previous proposition pro- 
ved, or a proposition demonstrated for the 
purpose of being used m the demonstration 
of some other proposition. It is therefore 
a received truth. Day. 

LEM'MING, 1 n. A species of animal be- 
LE'MING, / longing to the genus Mus; 
a kind of rat, in the norm of Europe, which 
sometimes migrates from north to south in 
immense numbers. Encyc. 

Lemman earth, or tphragide, from tbe isle 
of Lemnos, in the Egean sea, a kind of 
astringent medicinal earth, of a fatty con- 
sistence and reddish color, used m the 
tome cases as bole. It has the external 
appearance of clay, with a smooth sur- 
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face resembling agate, especially in recent I 
fractures. It removes impurities like soap. 

Encye. Nicholson, 
LEM'NISCATE, n. [L. lemniscus, a ribim 
Imnucatut, adorned with ribins.] A curve 
in the form of the figure 8. 

LEM'ON, n. [Fr. St Sp. Union ; It. limone. 
This word is found In the Arabic of Avi- 
cenna , and in the Amharic dialect of Ethio- 
pia, we find lime or lome, the same word.] 

1. The fruit of a tree belonging to the genus 
Citrus, which grows in warm climates. 
This fruit furnishes a cooling acid juice, 
which forms an ingredient in some of our 
most delicious liquors. 

2. Lemon or lemon tree, the tree that pro- 
duces lemons. 

LEMONADE, n. [Fr. limonade , Sp. limon- 
ada ; from hmonf] 

A liquor consisting of lemon juice mixed 
with water and sweetened. 

LE'MUR, «. [L.] A genus of quadrupeds, 
the Makis, natives of Africa and the East 
Indies. 

LEMURES, n. [L.] Hobgoblins, evil spi- 
rits. {Not English.-] • 

LEND, v. t. pret and pp. lent. [Sax. laenan ; 
Sw. l&na ; Dan. laaner; G. Itihen ; I). 
leenen. Lend is a corrupt orthography of 
ten, or loan, or derived from it. See Loan.] 

1. To grant to another for temporary use, 
on the express or implied condition that 
the thing shall be returned ; as, to lend a 
hook ; or 

2. To grant a thing to he used, on the con- 
dition that its equivalent in kind shall be 
returned ; as, to lend a sum of money, or a 
loaf of bread. 

8, To Afford; to grant; to fUrnish, in gene- 
ral; as, to lend assistance ; to lend an Au- 
to a discourse. 

Cato, lend me for a while thy patience. Addi ion. 
4. To grant for temporary use, on condition 
of receiving a compensation at certain pe- 
riods for tho use of the thing, and an ulti 
mate return of the thing, or its full value 
Thus money is lent on condition of receiv- 
ing interest for the use, and of having the 
principal sum returnod at the stipulated 
time. Lend is correlative to borrout. 

To permit to use for another's benefit A. 
lent his name to obtain money from the 
bank. 

6. To let for hire or compensation ; as, to 
lend a horse or [This senso is used 
by Palsy, and probably may be common in 
England. But in the United States, I be- 
lieve, the word is never thus used, except 
in reference to money. We lend money 
upon interest, but never lend a coach or 
horse for a compensation. We use let.] 
LEND'ABLE, a. That may be lent. Sherwood. 
LENDER, n. One who lends. 

The borrower is servant to the lender. 

Prov. xx!L 

2. One who makes a trade of puttingmoney 
to interest. Bacon. Dry den. 

LENDING, ppr. Granting for temporary 
use. [See I^nd.] 

LENDING, n. The act of loaning. 

2. That which is lent or furnished. Shak. 
LENDS, n. [Sax.] Loins. [2Vof in s tee.] 

Wictiifr. 

LENGTH, «. [Sax. lengje, from lens, long; 
D. lengte.] 


1. The extent of any thing material from end 
to end; the longest line which can he 
drawn through a body, parallel to its 
sides ; as, the length of a church or of a 
ship ; the length of a rope or line. 

2. Extent ; extension. 

Stretch’d at his length he spurns the swarthy 
ground. Dry den. 

3. A certain extent; a portion of space; 
with a plural. 

Large U ngths of seas and shores — Shak, 

4. Space of time; duration, indefinitely ; as, 
a great length of time. What length of 
time will thiB enterprise require for its ac- 
complishment ? 

5. Long duration. 

May heaven, great monarch, still augment 
your blnw, 

With length of days, and every day like thii. 
• Dryden 

6. Roach or extent ; as, to pursue a subject 
to a great length. 

7. Extent , ns, the length of a discourse, es- 
say, or argument. 

8. Distance. 

He had marched to the length of Exetet 

J Unusual and inelegant.] Clarendon . . 

t length, at or in the full extent. Let the 
name be inserted at length. 

2. At last ; at the end or conclusion. 

Dryden. 

LENGTH, r. /. To extend. [A r o* used.] 
LENGTHEN, v. t. length' n. To extend in 
length ; to make longer ; to elongate ; as, 
to lengthen a line. 

2 To draw out or extend in time , to pro- 
tract, to continue in duration; as, to 
lengthen life. The days lengthen from De- 
cember to June. “ 

3 To extend ; os, to lengthen a discourse or 
a dissertation. 

4. To draw out in pronunciation , as, to 
lengthen a sound or a syllable. This verb 
is often followed by out, which may be 
sometimcb emphatical, but m general is 
useless. 

What if I please to lengthen out his date ? 

Dryden 

LENGTHEN, r. i. To grow longer; to 
extend m length. A hempen rope con- 
tracts when wet, and lengthens when dry. 
.LENGTHENED, pp. Made longer, drawn 
out in length , continued in duration. 
LENGTHENING, ppr. Making longer , 
extending in length or in duration. 
LENGTHENING, n. Continuation , pro- 
traction. Dan. iv. 

LENGTH'FUL, a Of great length in 
measure. • Pope. 

LENGTHWISE, adv. In the direction of 
the length ; in a longitudinal direction. 
LENGTH'Y, a. Being long or moderately 
long, not short, not brief, applied, thostly 
to moral subjects, as to discourses, writings, 
arguments, proceedings, &c. ; as, a lengthy 
..sermon , a lengthy dissertation ; a lengthy 
detail. 

Lengthy periods 

Washington's tetter to Plater. 
No ministerial act in Prance, in matters of 
judicial cognisance, u done without a proeet 
verbal, in which the facts are stated amidst a 
great deal of lengthy formality? with a degree 
of minuteness, highly profitable to the verbali- 
sing officers and to the revenue. 

Am. Revuw, Ap. Oct. 1811. 


P. S. Murray has sent or will send a double 
copy of the Bride and Giaour; in the last one, 
some lengthy additions ; pray accept them, ac- 
cording to old customs — 

Lord Byron's tetter to Dr. Clarke, 
Dec. 18, 1813. 

Chalmers’ Political Annals, in treating of 
South Carolina— is by no means as lengthy as 
Mr. Hewitt’s History. 

Drayton's View of South Carolina. 
LE-NIENT, «. [L. lenient, from lento, lents , 

soft, mild; Ar. ^ laina, to be soft, or 

smooth. Class Ln. No. 4. The primary 
sense probably is smooth, or to make 
smooth, and blandus may be of the same 
family.] 

1. Softening; mitigating, assuasive. 

Time, that on all things lays hu lenient hand. 
Yet tames not this. Pope 

Sometimes with of, as, lenient of grief. 

Milton. 

2. Laxative , emollient 

Oils relax the fibers, are lenient, balsamic — 
Arbuthnot 

LE-NIENT, n. That which softens or as- 
suages , an emollient Wiseman 

LEN'IFY, v. t. To assuage; to soften; to 
mitigate. [Little used.] Bacon. Dryden. 
LEN'IMENT, n. Au assuasive. [A-o< 
used.] 

LEN-JiIVE, a [It. lenitwo; Fr. lenitif ; from 
L. lemo, to soften.] 

Having tho quality of softening or mitiga- 
ting, as pam or acrimony; Assuasive, 
emollient Bacon. Arbuthnot. 

LEN'ITIVK, n. A medicine or application 
that has the quality of easing pain ; that 
which softens or mitigates. 

2 A palliative ; that which abates passion. 

South. 

LF.N-ITY, n. [L lenitas , from lents, mild, 
soft ] 

Mildness of temper; softness , tenderness , 
mercy. Young offenders may be treated 
with lenity It is opposed to seventy and 
rigor. 

LENS, ». plur. Lenses. [L. lens, a lentil,] A 
transparent substance, usually glass, so 
formed that rays of light passing through 
. it are made to change their directiou, and 
to magnify or dimmish objects at a cer- 
tain distance. Lenses are double-convex, 
or convex on both sides ; double-concave, 
or concave on both sides; plano-convex, 
or plano-concave, that is, with one side 
plane, and the other convex or concave ; 
or convex on one side and concave -on the 
other ; the latter is called a meniscus. 


LENT, pp. of lend. 

LENT, n. [Sax. len-cten, spring, lent, from 
leng, long; lenegan, to lengthen; to called 
from the lengthening of the days.] 

The quadragesimal fast, or fast of forty days, 
observed by the Christian church before 
Easter, the festival of our Savior’s resur- 
rection. It begins at Ash- Wednesday, and 
continues till Easter. 

LENTEN, a. Pertaining to lent; used in 
lent ; sparing ; as, a lenten entertainment , 
a lenten salad. Shak. 

I^NTIEDLAR, a. [L. lenticularis, from 
lens, supra.] 

I. Resembling a lentil. 
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t. Having the form of a lens ; lentiform. utsi 
LENTIGULARLY, adv. In the maimer of [. 
a lens : with a curve. LE, 


alone; with a curve. 

LENTICOILITE, a. A petrified ehelL 
LENT'IFORM, a. [L. lent and forma, 
form.] Of theform of a lens. 
LENTIGINOUS, a. [L. lentigo, a freckle, 
from L. lent.'] Freckly; ecurfy ; furfura- 
ceoue. . , , . I 

LKNTI'GO, a. A freckly eruption on the skra. 
LENTIL, n. [Fr lentille, from L. lent] 
A plant of the genu* Ervum. It ia an an- 
nual plant, ruing with weak stalks about 
) 8 inches The seeds, which are contained 
in a pod, are round, flat, and a little con- 
vex m the middle. It is cultivated for fod- 
der, and for its seeds Encyc. 

LENTISK, \ n. [Fr. lentisque ; It Icn- 
LENTIS'CUS, / tuchio; 8p. lentuco , 
L. lentuew.] 

A tree of the genus Pistacia, the mastich- 
tree, a native of Arabia, Persia, Syria, and 
the south of Europe. The wood is of a 
pale brown, resinous and fragrant. [See 
Afastich ] 

LENT'ITUDE, n [L. lentut, slow.] Slow- 


LEPTD, o. [L. lepidus.] Pleasant ; jocose. I 
[Little uted.] i 

LEP'IDOLITE, n. [Gr. htvic, a mb j A 


LENT'ITUDE, n [] 
ness. [ Not used.] 
LENTTSIER, n A ki 


ied.] Did 

A kind of hawk. Walton. 


LENT'OR, n. [L. from lentut, slow, tough, 
clammy , Fr. lenteur ] 

1. Tenacity ; viscousness Bacon. 

2. Slowness; delay; sluggishness 

Arbuthnot. 

3 Siziness ; thickness of fluids , viscidity ; 
a term uted in the humoral pathology. 

Core. Quincy. 

LENT'OUS, a. [L. lentut, slow, thick.] 
Viscid , viscous ; tenacious. Bfw u 

LEN'ZINITE, n. [from Lenztut, a German 
mineralogist.] 

A mineral of two kinds, the opaline and ar- 
gillaceous ; a variety of clay, occurring 
usually in small masses of the size of a 
nut. Cleavcland. Phtlhpt. 

LE'O, ». [L.] The Lion, the fifth sign of 
the zodiac. 

LE'ONINE, a. [L Uoninut, from leo, lion.] 
Belonging to a lion , resembling a lion, or 
partaking of his qualities; as, leonine 
fierceness or rapacity. 

Leontne verses, so named from Leo, the in- 
ventor, are thoss^ the end of which rhymes 
with the middle ; as, 

Gloria factorum temere conceditur horum. 

Johnson, 

LE'ONINELY, adv. In the manner of a 
lion. Harris . 

LEOPARD, n. lepfard. [L. leo , bon, and 
pardut, paid, Gr. x«f8of,'/rom Heb. tie to 
separate, that is, spotted, broken into spots.] 
A rapacious quadruped of the genus Felis. 
It differs from the panther and the once 
in the beauty of its color, which is of a 
lively yellow, with smaller sjiots than 
those of the two latter, and disposed in 
groups. It is larger than the once and 
less than the panther. This animal is 
found in Africa and Asia, and so rapacious 
as to spare neither mah nor beast. Encyc. 

LEOP'ARD’S-BANE, ft. A plant of the 
genus Doromoum. The German Leopard s- 
htme is of the genus Arnica. Lee. 

LEPER, n. [L. lepra, leprosy, Fr. It pre, 
lr. Uhkar, Gr. Aswf«.] A person affected 
with leprosy. 


LEP'IDOLITE, a. [Gr. htrte, a soale.J A 
mineral found in scaly masses, ordinarily 
of a violet or lilac color ; allied to mica. 

Diet. 

Lepidolite is of a peach-blossom red color, 
sometimes gray; massive and in small 
concretions. On account of its beautiful 
color, it has been put into snuff-boxes. It is 
sometimes called hlalite. Jameson. Ure. 

LEP'IDOPTER, \ a. [Gr. *•*/*, a scale, 

LEPIDOPTERA, J and rrifw, a wing. J 
The Leptdoptert are an order of insect* 
having four wings covered with fine 
scales, like powder, as the butterfly 

LEPIDOPTERAL, a Belonging to the 
order of Lepidopters. 

LEP'ORINE, a. [ L. lepormw, from lepus, a 
hare. Qu. the Teutonic leap, to run.] 

Pertaining to a hare ; having the nature or 
qualities of the hare. Johnson . 

LEPllOS'ITY, n Squamousncsa. [iAttle 
wed ] Bacon. 

LEPROSY, n. [See Leper.] A foul cutane- 
ous disease, appearing in dry, white, thin, 
scurfy scabs, attended with violent itch- 
ing. Il sometime* covers the whole body, 
rarely the face. One species of it is call- 
ed elephantiasis. Encuc. 

The term leprosy is applied to two very dis- 
tinct diseases, the scaly and the tubercu- 
luted, or the proper leprosy and the ele- 
phantiasis. The former is characterized 
by smooth laminated scales, sometimes 
livid, but usually whitish ; in the latter, the 
skin is thickened, livid and tuberculated. 
It is called the black leprosy, but this term 
is also applied to» the livid variety of the 
scaly leprosy. Good. 

LEP'IiOUS, a. [Fr. lepreux. See Leper.] 

Infected with leprosy , covered with white 
scales. 

His hand was leproiu as snow. Ex. lv. 

LEP'llOUSLY, adv. In an infectious degree. 

LERE, n. Learning, lesson, lore. [06s.] 
Spenser . 

LERE, v. t. To learn ; to teach. [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 

LE'SION, n. le'zhun. [L. Icesio, from la-do, 
to hurt] 

A hurting ; hurt ; wound ; injury. Ruth. 

LESS, for Unless. [JVot in we.J • 

LESS, a terminating syllable of many nouns 
and some adjectives, is the Sax. leajy 
Goth, latu, belonging to the verb lysan, 
lausyan, to loose, free, separate. lienee 
it is a privative word, denoting destitution; 
as, a witless man, a man destitute of wit , 
childless, without children; fatherless; 


Lets has the sense of the comparative de- 
gree of httie.] 

Smaller; not so largo or great; as, a Ust 
quantity or number ; a horse of lets size 
or value. We are all destined to suffer 
affliction in a greater or Uss degree. 

LESS, adv. Not so much; in a smaller or 
lower degree ; as, leu bright or loud ; lest 
beautiful; Ism obliging; leu careful. The 
Ism a man praises himself, the more dis- 
posed are others to praise him. 

LESS, a. Not so much. 


They gtthered some more, some test. 

Exod. xvi. 

2. An inferior. 

The leu ii bleued by the better. Heb. vti. 
J 4 ESS, v. I. To make less. [iVet m use.] 

LESSEE', ». [from tease.] The person to 
whom a lease is given, or who takes an 
estate by lease. Blackstone. 

LESS'EN, v. t. let'n. [from hu.] To make 
less ; to diminish , to reduce in bulk, aise, 
quantity, number or amount ; to make 
smaller ; as, to lessen a kingdom or its 
. population. 

2. To diminish in degree, state or quality ; 
as, awkward manners tend to leuen our 
respect for men of merit. 

3. To degrade , to reduce in dignity 

St. Paul chose to magnify his office, when ill 
men conspired to lessen it. After bury 

LESS'EN, v. i les'n. To become less, to 
shrink ; to contract in bulk, quantity, 
number or amount; to be diminished 
The apparent magnitude of objects leuens 
as we recede from them. 

2 . To become less in degree, quality or in- 
tensity ; to decrease. The strength of the 
body, and th’e vivacity of the temper usu- 
ally lessen as we advance in age. 
LESS'EN ED, pp. Made smaller; diminished 
"LESS'EN ING, ppr. Reducing in bulk, 
amount or degree ; degrading. 

LESS'ER, a. [Sax. lsE*;;a, lee; re, from lac; 
This word is a corruption; but too well 
established to be discarded.] 

Less ; smaller. Authors always write the 
Lesser Asia. 

By the same reason, may a man in a state 
of nature, pnniah the letter breaches of that 
law Locke 

God mode the letter light to rule the night 
Gen. i. 

LES'SON, n. les'n. [This word we proba- 
bly have received from the Fr. Iff on, L. 
lectio, from lego, to read, Fr. lire, luant , 
Sp. leccion; It. lezione; Sw. lexa ; and 
not from the D. leczen, G. leten, to read. J 

1. Any thuig read or recited to a teacher by 
a pupil or learner for improvement, or 
such a portion of a book as a pupil learns 
and repeats at one time. Tin* instructor 
is pleased when his pupils recite their 
lessons with accuracy and promptness. 

2 . A portion of Scripture read in divine 
service. Thus endetn the first lesson. 

3. A portion of a hook or manuscript as- 
signed by a preceptor to a pupil to be 
learnt, or for an exercise; something to be 
learnt Give him his leum. 

4. Precept ; doctrine or notion mculcated. 
Be not jealous over the wife of thy bosom, 

and teach her not an evil lesson against thy- 
self. Ecehu. 

5. Severe lecture , reproof, rebuke. 

She would give her a lesson for walking so 
late. Sidney. 

G. Tune written for an instrument Davies. 
7. Instruction or truth, taught by experience. 

The lessons which sickness imparts, she 
leaves to be practiced when health is es- 
tablished. 

LES'SON, v. t. Utfn. To teach ; to instruct. 
Children should be It stoned into a contempt 
end detestation of this vice. V Estrange. 
LES'SON ED, pp. Taught; instructed. 
LESSONING, ppr Teaching. 
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LES'SOR, n. [from lease.] One who leases; 
the person who let* to farm, or give* a 
lease. JHackstone, 

LEST, con. [from the Sax. leaf, Goth, lain, 
loose, separate. In Saxon it was preceded 

S ' the, ttc leaj, that less, that not, tie forte. 

ence it denotes a looting or separation, 
and hence it comes to express prevention.] 
That not ; for fear that. 

Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch 
it, lest ye die. Gen. Hi. 

The phrase may be thus explained. Ye 
shall not touch it ; that separated or dis- 
missed, ye die. That here refers to the 
preceding command or sentence ; that 
being removed or not observed, lho fact 
being not so, ye will die. 

Sin no more, lest a worse thing come to thee. 

John v. 

Sin no more ; that fact not taking place, a 
worse thing will happen to thee. 

LET, v. t. pret and pp. let. Letted is obso- 
lete. [Sax. leccan, leean, Goth. Ictan, to 
permit, to hinder, to dismiss or send 
away, to let go, to leave, to admit, to 
think or suppose, to dissemble, to retard, 


LET 

their power; as, let me not wander from LETHE, n. le'thee. [<?r. Xgfrf, forgetfiilness; 
thy commandments. Ps. cxix. L. lotto, to be hid.] Oblivion ; a 

Followed by the first person plural, Itt draught of oblivion. Milton. 

e {presses exhortation or entreaty; as, LETHE'AN, a. Inducing forgetfulness or 
rise, let ut go. oblivion. Lempriere. At. Ret. 

Followed by the third person, it implies LETHIF'EEOUS, a. [L. lethum, death, and 
permission or command addressed to an fero, to bring.] 

inferior. Let hm go, let them remain, are Deadly ; mortal ; bringing death or de- 
commands addressed to the second per- struedon. Robinson. 

son. Let thou, or let ye, that is, do thou LETTER, n. [from te#.] One who permits, 
or you permit him to go. 2. One who retards or hinders. 

Sometimes let is used to express a com- 3. One who gives vent ; as, a blood-tetter, 
to a third — • - 


mand or injunction t< 

Tin .1. _ i 


When the signal is given to engage, let 
every man do his duty. 

When applied to things not rational, it 
implies allowance or concession. 

O’er golden sands let rich P&ctolus flow. 

Pope. 

5. To retard ; to binder ; to impede ; to in-' 
terpose obstructions. 2 Thcss. ii. 

[This sense is now obsolete, or nearly 

o let alone, to leave ; i 


person. LETTER, n. [Fr. lettre , It lettera ; 


To let alone, to leave ; to suffer to remain 
without intermeddling ; as, let alone this 
idle project ; let me alone. 


to be late or slow, to dal|y or trifle, to To l( \ J ’ t0 pcmut t^k or fall ; to 
lease or let out ; letan aweg, to let away, j ower 

to throw; W. Uux, hinderance; Uuziaw, to thcm doum by a cord through the 

hmder, I), laaten, to permit, to suffer, to window Josh u 

give, to leave, to loose, to put, to stow ,’ n { to ' free from restraint ; to per- 
G. lassen, to let, to permit, grant, allow, mit tQ wandor at ^ 
suffer, verlateen, to forsake; unterlatten, n fc/ - n or w , to p ft ermit or 8U ff er to cn . 
to cease, to forbear; Sw. l&ta , , to permit , t0 admit . 0 pen the door, let in my 

Dan lader, to let, permit, aUow, grant, fne ’ nd We / ot Ui kto ^ 8ecretfl £ 
suffer, give leave. But in the four latter ^ ca b inet< 

dialects, there is another verb, which cop- n Ut bhod ^ to a vein and 8uffer ^ 
responds with Mb -one of its signifies- blood out j 

tions ; D. hjden, Q Utden, Sw. Uda, Dan. , ff to ^ toIett8c 


htera ; W. Uythyr .] 

1. A mark or character, written, printed, 
engravod or painted ; used as the repre- 
sentative of a sound, or of an articulation 
of the human organs of speech. By 
sounds, and articulations or closures of the 
organs, are formed syllables and words. 
Hence a letter is the first element of 
written language, as a simple sound is the 
first element of spoken language or speech. 
As sounds are audible and communicate 
ideas to others by the ear, so letters are 
visible representatives of sounds, and com- 
municate the thoughts of others by means 
1 of the eye. 


«he let them down by a cord through the 2. A written or pointed message, an epistle; 
mdow. Josh, ii a communication mode by visible char ad- 


mit to wander at large. 

To let in or into, to permit or suffer to en- 
ter; to admit. Open the door, let in my 


a communication mode by visible charac- 
ters from one person to another at a dis- 
tance. 

The style of letters ought to be free, easy 
and natural. Walsh. 


suncr, give leave. x>ui in me lour ia«er ^ cabine k 

dtalecto, therv b another verb, which cor- ut to n , v „ in and , u ff„ d] , 

rcqH.n<U «th U h ne of .b «g,uf.ca- Mood to m C 

to... ; D. hjicn, Q.leuUn, Sw. Uda Dan. j, , , , m< rer to owopo ; al.o, to loco 

ltder, to suffer, endure, undergo, to per- Qr j t t * r 

njit. With thb verb corre.pond, the liu-. n fe , off to to lot fly, a. an nr- 

duh tor, D.lmU.Sw.hi.Om.lad, doth- row or’c.mc to explode, a. n gnn. 

ful. l.zy . and the G. la.., fo.be, lory, co- ^ET, v. t. To forbear f &..] Bacon. 

I «• A retordtag; Ldwmce; ohato 


friend. We aro not let into the secrets of I 3. The verbal expression , the literal mean- 


the Eng. laxy To let out, like L. elocare , is 
fb lease, Fr. laitser. Let is the Fr. lamer , 
in a different dialect By the German 


cle; impediment, delay, [ Obsolete, 


less in some technical phrases ] 
,ion of cmmi 


in r U,U1Wfc * a* 7 ” en T l LET, a termination of dnnnmtn es ; as, ham- 

and Weigh .1 appear, that the laxt rad.- ,, M kuu , 0 . rwaUl, a .mall .tream, 1 

“* “y l "‘ ve or 'P n,Jl i; be ™ «..*> “ '<’■ [six. \yv, nnall, 1«, few. See UuU. j 

" 1 °‘ h 'i r a ?il C !ri; d , ( n • LETHAL, «• LL. w*. mortal, from L 

S.U. 19. 23. 32. and Oa* U. No. 30.] , ohlmon.1 Deadly ; mortal j fatal. 

1. To permit; to aUow; to .uffer; to give J '* itoiorAoo 

aa«orpowar bv .podt.vam.t, or nega- LETHA y,Ty MortaUty. Akim. 
uvey, to withhold rnframt; not to pro- , CTHAH , AIf .' , „ ,, 


We must observe the lettir of the law, with- 
ou> doing violence to the reason of the law, 
and the intentions of the lawgiver Taylor. 

i- .Type ; a character formed of metal or 
wood, usually of metal, and used in print- 
ing books. 

5. Letters, in the plural, learning, orudi- 
tion , as, a man of letters. 

Dead letter, a writing or precept, which is 
without authority or force. The best law 
may become a dead letter. 


let, a little house ; rivulet, a small stream. Letter of attorney, a writing by wluch one 
Lri-'u m [Sux. lyt, small, less, few. See Little. ] person authorizes another to act in his 
, nL r isJ *ifi l LETHAL, o. [L. lethuhs, mortal, from Gr. stead. 

I . ^suffer • to ffive oblivion.] Deadly ; mortal ; fatal. Letter of maraue, a private ship coramis- 

’ * * Richardson. stoned or authorized by a government to 

ETIIAL'ITY, n. Mortality. Akins. make reprisals on thfc ships of another 

ETHAR'GIC, \a. [ L. lelhargtcus; Fr. state. [See Marque.] 


vent A I«ky .Up^btotorMiter mto LETHAH'6IC, 1 a. [ L. idtaf, Fr. -tato. [Sb. JVorpnv.J r 

A«/b flowed by the infinitive “22^^ 'SSSSTSSTlbS ’SSS^SS’Z 


U 1 C I 1 UIU* -uw- W IWiUWOU MY MIC UUUilUVC , j . 1 J 

without the sign to. mC Ued “ ° P U 

Pharaoh said, I wiU Ut you go. Ex. vliL _ heavy. Arbuthnot. 

When the ship w«« caught and could not LETHARGICALLY, ado. In a morbid 
bear up into the wind, we tet her drive. sleepiness. 

Acts xxvii LETHAK'GICALNESS, > n. Preternatural 
2. To lease ; to grant possession and use for LETHAR'GICNEISS, / or morbid sleep- 
a compensation ; u, tote# to farm; tote# an iness or drowsiness. More. Herbert. 


cuted and sealed, by which power and 
authority are granted to a person to do 
some act, or enjoy some right, as, letters 


sleepiness. patent under the seal of England. 

KTHAK'GICALNESS, \ n. Preternatural LETTER, v. t. To impress or fon 


ETTER, v. t. To impress or form letters 
on ; as, to letter a book ; a book gilt and 
lettered. 


estate for a year ; to te# a room to lodgers , LETH'ARGIED, pp. at a. Laid asleep , en- LETTER-CASE, ». A case or book to put 
often followed bv out, as to te# outs farm ; tranced. Shak. letters in. 

W *!>a ...a T.V.TH' AR/lY TT.. letharnin • Or. LETTERED, no. Stftmnt>d with 1 Attar. 


but the use of out is unnecessary. 

3. To suffer ; to permit ; with the usual 
sign of the infinitive. 

There’s a letter for you, Sir, If jrour name be 
Horatio, as 1 am tel to knew it is. [Ate# used.] 
Shak. 

4. In the imperative mods, let has the follow- 
ing uses. Followed by the first and third 


I LETH'ARGY, n. [L. lethargia; Gr. LETTERED, pp. Stamped with letters, 

j yiajj oblivion, and idle.] LETTERED, a. Literate; educated; vers- 

! 1. Preternatural sleepiness; morbid drow- ed in literature or science. Collier . 

! siness ; continued or profound sleep, from 2. Belonging to learning ; suiting letters, 
which a person can scoroely be awaked, LETTER-FOUNDER, n. One who casts 
and if awaked, remains stupid. letters ; a type-founder. 

2. Dullness ; inaction ; inattention. LETTERING, ppr. Impressing at form - 

Europe lay than und®r a deep lethargy, ing letters on; *s, lettering a book an the 

•Atttrbury. cover. 


persons, it expresses desire or wish ; 'A tier bury. cover. 

hence it is used in prayer and entreaty to LETH'ARGY, v. #. To make kthaigic or LETTERLESS, a. Illiterate ; unlettered ; 
superiors, and to those who have us in dull CituoJUH not leaned. Waterland. 
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LETTER-PRESS, n. [letter and pm*.] 
Print; letters and words impr ess e d on 
paper or other material by types. 
LETTUCE, n. left*. [Fr. lakue ; It lotto- 
ga; Sp. leckuga ; Arm. lactusen; G.lat- 
tieh; D .latuw; from L. lactuca, according 
to Varro, from lac, milk.] 

A genus of plants, the Lactuca, of many 
species, some of which are used as sa la ds. 
LEU'CIN, \ n. [Gr. Xwmk, white.] A pe- 
LEU'CINE, / culiar white pulverulent 
substance obtained from beef-fibers, treated 
with sulphuric acid, and afterwards with 
alcohoL Braconnet. Webster's Manual. 
LEU'CITE, n. [Gr. Xn/*o<, white.] A stony 
substance, so called from its whiteness, 
found among volcanic productions in Italy, 
in crystals, or in irregular masses; for- 
merly called crystals of wluto shorl, or 
white granite or grauilite. 

Diet. Nat. Hut. 
Haiiy calls this mineral, amphigene . It 
is called by some writers leucolU e, and by 
others, dodecahedral xeolife. 

LEU CO-ETII IOP'I €, o. [Gr. htvxog, white, 
and mfatnb, black.] 

White and black ; designating a white ani^ 
mal of a black species, gr the albino. 

Lawrence. 

LEUCOPHLEG'MACY, n. [Gr. x*v*o f , 
white, and (pkvyfi*, phlegm.] 

A dropsical habit of body, or the commence- 
ment of anasarca; paleness, with viscid 
juices and cold sweats. 

Coxe. Parr. Arbutknot 
LEU€OPHLEGMAT'I€, a. Havinga drop- 
sical habit of body with a white bldat.d 
skin. 

LEUCOTHIOP, n [See Leucosthiopic .] 
An albino , a white man of a black race. 
LEUTH1UTE, n. [from Lcuthra, in Sax- 
ony] 

A substance that appears to be a recomposed 
rook, of a loose texture, gritty and narsh 
to the touch. Its color is a grayish white, 
tinged here and there with an ocheroua 
brown. It includes small fragments of 
mica. Phillips. 

LE'V ANT, a. [Fr. levant, rising, from lever, 
L. Uvo.] 

Eastern; denoting the part of the hemi- 
sphere where the sun rues. 

Forth rush the levant and the ponent winds. 

Milton. 

LEVANT', n. [It levante , the East, supra.] 
Properly, a country to the eastward ; but 
appropriately, the countries of Turkey, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, &c. 
which are washed by the* Mediterranean 
and its contiguous waters. 

LEV'ANTINE, a. Pertaining to the Levant 
D'JnviUe. 

2. Designating a particular kind of silk 
doth. 

LEV'ANTINE, n. A particular kind of silk 
doth. V 

LEVATOR, n. [L. from levo, to raise.] In 
maUmy, a muscle that serves to raise some 
part, as the lip or the eyelid. 

2. A surgical instrument used to raise a de- 
prated part of the skull. Wist pun. 

LEVS, far 2Mieve. [06s.] Gower. 


LEV 

LEV'EE, n. [Fr. from lever, to raise, L. 
levo.] 

1. The time of rising. • 

2. The concourse of persons who visit a 
prince or great personage in the morning. 

Johnson. 

3. A bank or causey, particularly along a 
river to prevent inundation ; as, the levees 
along the Mississippi. 

LEV'EL, a. [Sax. ltepe, id, ; W. Uym, smooth, 
even, level, sleek, slippery ; Uyvelu, to level, 
to render uniform, to devise, invent, guess ; 
Uyvnu, to make smooth. This seems to 
be connected with llt/vu, to lick. So Me, 
D. gelyk , G gleich, vs smooth, even, level, 
equal, coinciding with Eng. sleek. The 
L. libetla, libra, belong to this root ; It. 
livella.] 

1. H orison tal ; coinciding with the plafte of j 
the horizon. To be perfectly levefas to be 
exactly horizontal. 

2. Even ; flat; not having one part higher 
than another ; not ascending or descend- 
ing, as, a level plain or field; level ground, 
a level floor or pavement. In common 
usage, level is often applied to surfaces 
that are not perfectly horizontal, but which 
have no inequalities of magnitude. 

3. Even with any thing else ; of the same 
highth ; on the same line or plane. 

4. Equal in rank or degree ; having no de- 
gree of superiority. 

Re level in preferments, and you] will soon be 
as level iu your learning. * Bentley. 

LEV'EL, v. t. To make horizontal 

2. To make ev en ; to reduce or remove in- 
equalities of Burface in any thing ; as, to 
level a road or walk. 

3. To reduce or bring to the same highth 
with something else. 

And their proud structures level with the 
ground. Sandys. 

4. To lay flat ; to reduce to au even surface 
or plain. 

He levels mountains, and he raises plains. 

Dryden 

5. To reduce to equality of condition, state 
or degree ; as, to level all ranks and de- 
grees of men. 

6. To point, in taking aim; to elevate or de- 
press so as to directa missile weapon to an 
object ; to aim ; as, to level a cannon or 
musket. 

7. To aim; to direct; as, severe remarks 
leveled at the vices and follies of the age. 1 

8. To suit; to proportion ; as, to level ob- 
servations to the capacity of children. 

LEV'EL, v. i. To accord; to agree; to suit 
[ Little used.] . Shak. 

2. To aim at ; to point a gun or an arrow 
to the mark. 

3. To aimbt ; to direct the view or purpose. 

* The glory of God and the good of his church, 
aught to be the mark at which we level. 

Hooker. 

4. To be aimed; to be in the same direc- 
tion with the mark. 

He raised it till he level 1 d right. Butler. 

fi. To aim; to make attempts. 

Ambitious York did level at thy crown. 

Shak. 

6. To conjecture ; to attempt to guau.^Not 

LEV'EL, n. A horizontal line, or a plane ; 
a su riboc without inequalities. Halt. 


2. Rate ; standard ; usual elevation , cus- 
tomary highth ; as, the ordinary level of the 
world. 

3. Equal elevation with something elso ; a 
statue of equality. 

Providence, for the most part, sets us on a 
^ Spectator. 

4. The line of direction in which a missile 
weapon is aimed. 

5. An instrument in mechanics by whioh to 
find or draw a horizontal line, os in set- 
ting buildings, or in making canals and 
drams. The instruments lor these pure 
poses are various ; as the tar level, the car- 
penter’s let'e/, the mason’s level, and the 
gunner’s level. 

6. Rule , plan , scheme • borrowed from the 
mechanic’s level. 

Be the fair lew. I of thy artiom l.iid — Prwr 
LEV'ELED, pp. Reduced to a plane ; made 
even. 

2. Reduced to on equal state, condition or 
rank. 

3. Reduced to an equality with something 
else. 

4. Elevated or depressed to a right line to- 
wards something; pointed to an object, 
directed to a mark. 

5. Suited; proportioned. 

JLEV'ELER, u. One that levels or makes 

even. 

2. One that destroys or attempts to destroy 
distinctions, and reduce to equality. 
LEV'ELING, ppr. Making level or even. 

2. Reducing to an equality of condition. 
LEV'ELING, n. The art or practice of find- 
ing a horizontal line, or of ascertaining the 
different elevations of objects on the sur- 
face of the earth ; in other words, the dif- 
ference in the distance of objects from tlse 
• center of the eartiu Encyc. 

LEV'ELNESS, n. Evenness, equality of 
surface. 

2. Equality with something else. 

LEVEN. See LEAVEN. 

LEV'EN, a. [Sax. hlipon.] Lightning. 

[06*.] Chaucer. 

LEV'ER, n. [Fr. letter ; It. leva , from 
lever, levare, L. levo, to raise.] 

In mechanics, a bar of metal, wood, or other 
substance, turning on a support called the 
fulcrum or prop. Its arms are equal, as 
in the balunce; or unequal, os in steelyards. 
It is one of the mechanical powers, and is 
of three kinds, viz. 1. When the fulcrum 
is between the weight and the power, as 
in the handspike, crowbar, &c. 2. When 
the weight is botween the power and the 
fulcrum, as in rowing a boat. 3. When 
the power is between the w eight and the 
fulcrum, as in raising a ladder from the 
ground, by applyuig the hands to <»ne of 
the lower rounds. The bones of animals 
are levers of the third kmd. 

LEV'ERET, n. [Fr. hrvret, from lievre, a 
hare.] A hare m the first year of herage. 
LEV'EROCK, a. A bird, a lark. [See 
Lark] Johnson. 

LEV'ET, n. [Qu. Fir. lever, to raise.] A 
blast of a trumpet ; probably that by which 
soldiers are called in the morning. [ Not 

used.] Jfudtbrat. 

LEVIABLE,#, [from key.] That may be 
levied ; that may be assessed and collected , 
as, sums leviable by coarse of law. Bacon. 
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LEVTATHAN, ». [Heb. yrrt.] An mm- 
tie described in the book of Job, 

ch. xli, and mentioned in other passages 
of Scripture. In Isaiah, it is called the 
crooked serpent. It is not agreed what 
animal is intended by the writers, whether 
the crocodile, the whale, or a species of 
serpent 

2. The whale, or a great whale. Jlfilton. 
LEVTGATE, v. t. [L. larvigo, from laws, 
smooth, Or. Xu*.] 

1. In pharmacy and chtmstry , to rub or 
grind to a fin% impalpable powder ; to make 
fine, soft and smooth. 

2. To plane ; to polish. Barrow. 
LEV'IGATE, a. Made smooth. 
LEVIGATED, pp. Reduced to a fine im- 


palpable powder. 

LEVIGATING, ppr. Rendering very fine, 
soft and smooth, by grinding or rubbing. 
LEVIGATION, m. The act or operation 
of grinding or rubbing a solid substance 
to a fine impalpable powder. Encyc. 
LEVITATION, «. [L. lem,levitas.] Light- 
ness ; buoyancy , act of making light. 
LE'VITE, n, [from Levi, one of the sons of 
Jacob.] 

One of the tribe or family of Levi ; a de- 
scendant of licvi ; more particularly, an. 
officer in the Jewish churcn, who was em- 
ployed in manual serviro, as in bringing 
wood and other necessaries for the sacri- 
fices. The Levitcs also sung and played 
on instruments of music. They were sub- 
ordinate to the priests, the descendants of 
Aaron, who wa9 also of the family of Levi. 

Encyi . 

LEVIT'ICAL, a. Belonging to the Levites 
or descendants of Levi ; as, the lerittcal 
law, the law given by Moses, winch pre- 
scribed the duties and rites of the priests 
and Levites, and regulated the civil and 
religious concerns of the Jews. 

2. Priestly. Milton. 

LEVIT'ICALLY, adv. After the manner 
of the Levites. 

LEVIT'ICUS, n. [from Levi, Lewie.] A 
canonical book of the Old Testament, con- 
taining the laws and regulations which re- 
late to the priests and Levites among the 
Jews, or the body of the ceremonial law. 
LEV'ITY, n , [L. leviias, from levis, light ; 
oonnected perhaps with Eng. lift.] 

1. Lightness; the want of weight in a body, 1 
compared with another that is heavier. 
The asoent of a' balloon in the air is owing 
to its lewty, as the gas that fills it is lighter 
than common air. 

2. Lightness of temper or conduct; incon- 

stancy ; changeableness ; unsteadiness , as, 
the levity of youth. Booker. 

3. Want of due consideration; vanity; freak. 
He never employed his omnipotence out 
of levity or ostentation. 

4. Gayety of mind, wont of seriousness; 
disposition to trifle. The spirit of religion 
ana seriousness was succeeded by levity. 

LEV% v. t. [Fr. lever; It levore; Sp. levarj 
L. levo; Eng. to lift.] 

1. To raise ; to collect. To levy troops, is to 
enlist or to order men into public service. 
To levy an army, is to collect troops and 
form an army by enrollment, conscription 
or other means. 


2. To raise ; to collect by assessment ; as, 
to levy taxes, toll, tribute, or contributions. 
To levy war, is to raise or begin war ; to 
take arms for attack ; to attack. Blackstone. 
To levy a fine, to commence and carry on a 
suit for assuring the title to lands or tene- 
ments. Blackstone. 

LEVT, n. The act of collecting men for 
military, or other public service, as by 
enlistment, enrollment or other means. 
1 Kings ix. 

2. Troops collected , an army raised. 1 
Kings v. 

3. The act of collecting money for public 
use by tax or other imposition. 

4. War raised. [Not in we.] Shak. 

LEW fa. [D. laauw.] Tepid ; lukewarm ; 

pale , wan. [ G6«.] 

LEWD, o. [W. Uodig, having a craving 
llodi n to reach out, to crave , llodineb, lewd- 
ness , Uawd, that shoots out or is growing, 
a lad; G. luder, lewdness ; Heb Ch. Syr. 
Sam. iV* to beget, to bring forth; Ar. 

jJj, Eth. ©A£ id.] 

1 . Given to the unlawful indulgence of lust ; 
addicted to fornication or adultery, dis- 
solute ; lustful ; libidinous Ezek xxiii. 

2. Proceeding from unlawful lust ; as, lewd 
actions. 

3. Wicked; vile, profligate, licentious, 
Acts xvu. 

LEWD, a. [Sax. hrpefe, lepb. This seems to 
be a contracted word, and either from 
the root of laical, lay, or from the Sax. 
Ieoh, G. leute, people, which seems to be 
from the same root as the foregoing word, 
like L. gens, from geng.] Lay , laical , not 
clerical. [ Obs.] Davies. 

LEWD'LY, adv. With the unlawful indul- 
gence of lust , lustfully. 

2. Wickedly; wantonly. 

LEWD'NESS, «. The unlawful indulgence 
of lust , fornication, or adultery. 

2. In Scripture, it generally denotes idola- 
try 

3. Licentiousness; shamelessness. Spenser. 

LEWD'NTER, n. One given to the crimi- 
nal indulgence of lust; a lecher. [ Not 
used. ] Shak. 

LEXICOG'RAPIIER, n. [See Lexicogra- 
* ] The author of a lexicon or diction- 

aiy. 

LEXICOGRAPHIC, a. Pertaining to the 
writiag or compilation of a dictionary. 

Boswell. 

LEXICOGRAPHY, n. [Gr. a dic- 

tionary, and yg «<p«, to write.] 

1 . The act of writing a lexicon or diction- 
ary or the art of composing dictionaries. 

2. The composition or compilation of a dic- 
tionary. 

LEXICOL'OGY, n [Gr. fcigneo*, a diction- 
ary, and Xoyof, discourse.] 

The science of words ; that branch of learn- 
ing which treats of the proper significa- 
tion and just application of words. 

Med. Repos. 

LEXICON, n. [Gr. a dictionary, 

from y*yti, to speak.] 

A dictionary ; a vocabulary or book con- 
taining an alphabetical arrangement of the 
words in a language, with the definition of 
each, or an explanation of its meaning. 


LEX'ICONIST, «. A writer af a lexicon. 

[Lrttle used.] Orient. Col. 

LEXTGRAPH?, n. [Gr. a word, and 
yfinpu, to write.] The art or practice of 
defining words. Med. Repos. 

LEY, a different orthography of Lay and Lea, 
a meadow or field. 

LHER'ZOLITE, n. [from Lker%, in the 
Pyrenees.] 

A mineral, a variety of pyroxene. When 
crystalixed, its crystals are brilliant, trams - 
lucid, very small, and of an emerald green. 

Diet. 

LI 'ABLE, a. [Fr. tier, to bind, L. tigo; 
Norm, tige, a bond. See Liege.] 

1 . Bound ; obliged in law or equity ; respon- 
sible; answerable. The surety is liable 
for the debt of his principal. The parent 
is not liable for debts contracted by a son 
who is a minor, except for necessaries 

This use of liable is now common among 
lawyers. The phrase is abridged. The 
surety is liable, that is, bound to pay the 
debt of liis principal. 

2. Subject; obnoxious; exposed. 

Proudly secure, yet liable to falL Milton. 
Liable, in this sense, is always applied 

to evils. We never say, a man is liable to 
happiness or prosperity, but he is liable to 
disease, calamities, censure ; he is liable to 
err, to sin, to fall. 

Ll'ABLENESS, \ n. The state of being 
LIABILITY, ) hound or obliged in 
law or justice , responsibility. The officer 
wishes to discharge himself from his lia- 
bility. 

2. *Exposedness ; tendency ; a state of be- 
ing subject , as, the liableness of a man to 
eontract disease in an infected room; a 
Lability to accidents. 

LI' Alt, «. [from he.] A person who know- 
ingly utters falsehood ; one who declares 
tu another os a fact what he knows to be 
not true, and with an intention to deceive 
him. The uttering of falsehood by mistake, 
and without an intention to deceive, does 
not constitute one a liar. 

2. One who denieB Christ 1 John ii. 
LI'ARD, a. Gray. [Obs.] Chaucer 
LI[AS, n. A species of limestone, occurring 
in flat, horizontal strata, and supposed to 
be of recent formation. Encyc. 

LIB, v. t. [D. lubben.] To castrate. [Not in 
use.] Chapman. 

LIBATION, n. [L. tibatio, from libo, to 
pour out, to taste.j 

1 . The act of pouring aliquor, usually wine, 

either on the ground, or on a victim in 
sacrifice, in honor of some deity. The 
Hebrews, Greeks and Romans practiced 
libation. This was a solemn act and ac- 
companied with prayer. Encyc. 

2. Tho wine or other liquor poured out in 
honor of a deity. StiUmafleet. Dryden 

LIBBARD, an obsolete spelling of Leopard. 

Spenser. Milton. 
LIBRARD’S-BANE, w. A poisonous plant. 

LI'BEL, n. [L. tibelhu, a little book, from 
liber, a book, from the sense of bark, and 
this from stripping, separating. Hence 
liber, a book, and liber, free, are the same 
word. Class Lb. No. 24. 27. 30. 31.] 
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1, A definmatof? writing, 'L. Ubellusftmoe^ 

Hence, die epithet being omitted, libel ex* 
hmm the tame thing. Any book, pamph- 
let, writing or picture, containing reprnen- 
tationi, maliciously made or published, 
tending to faring a person into contempt, or 
«t pa«^ faim to public hatred and denuon. 
The communication of each defamatory 
writing to a ang le person, is considered in 
Uw a publication. It is immaterial with 
respect to the essence of a libel, whether 
the matter of it is true or false, since the 
provocation and not the falsity is the thing 
to be punished cnminaUy. But in a cml 
action, a libel must appear to be false, as 
well as scandalous. Blackstone. 

In a more extensive sense, any blasphe- 
mous, treasonable or immoral writing or 
picture made public, ia a libel, and punish- 
able by law. 

2. In the civil law , and in courts of admiral- 
ty, a declaration or charge in writing ex- 
hibited in court, particularly against a ship 
or goods, for violating the laws of trade or 
of revenue. 

Ll'BEL, v. t. To defame or expose to pub- 
lic hatred and contempt by a writing orj 
picture ; to lampoon. ” s j 

Some wicked wits have libeled all the fair. 


Pope. 

2. To exhibit a charge against any thing in 
court, particularly against a ship or goods, 
for a violation of the laws of trade or re- 
venue. 

Ll'BEL, v. t. To spread defamation, written 
or printed; with against. He libels against 
the peers of the realm. [iVot now in use. 1 
Ll'BEL ANT, n. One who libels; one who 
brings a libel or institutes n suit in an ad- 
miralty court. 

The counsel for the libelant , contended they 
had a right to read the instructions — 

Cranrh, Rep. 

LI'BELED, pp. Defamed by a writing or 
picture made public. 

2. Charged or declared against in an admi- 
ralty court. 

LI'BELER, n. One who libels or defames 
by writing or pictures , a lampooner. 

It i> ignorance of ourselves which makes us 
the libelert of others. Buckminster. 

LABELING, ppr. JDefaming by a published 
writing or picture. 

2. Exhibiting charges against in court. 
I.I'BELOUS, a. Defamatory; containing 
that which exposes a person to public ha- 
tred, contempt and ridicule; as, a libelous 
pamphlet or picture. 

LIBERAL, a. [Fr. from L. liberalis, from 
fiber, free. See Libel.'] 

1. Of a free heart; free to give or bestow ; 
not close or contracted ; munificent; boun- 
tiful ; generous; giving largely ; as, a libe- 
ral donor ; the liberal founders of a college 
or hospital It expresses less than profuse 
or extravagant. 

2. Generous; ample; huge; as, a liberal do- 
nation ; a liberal allowance. 

3. Not selfish, narrow dr contracted ; catho- 
lic; enlarged; embracing other interests 
than one's own ; as, liberal sentiments or 
views; a liberal mind; liberal policy. 

4. General; extensive; embracing literature 
and the sciences generally ; as, a liberal 
education. This phrase is often bat not 


n e c es sari ly synonymous with collegiate ; 
as, a collegiate education. 

6. Free ; open ; candid ; as, a liberal com- 
munication of thoughts. 

6. Laige ; profuse ; as, a liberal discharge 
of matter fay secretions or excretions. 

7. Free; not literal or strict; as, a liberal 
construction of law. 

8. Not mean ; not low in birth or mind. 

9. Licentious ; free to excess. Shak. 

Liberal arts , as distinguished from mechani- 
cal arts, are such as depend more on the ex- 
ertion of the mind than on the labor of the 
hands, and regard amusement, curiosity 
or k intellectual improvement, rather than 
the necessity of subsistence, or manual 
■kill. Such are grammar, rhetoric, paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, music, &c. 

. Liberal has cf before the thing bestowed, and 
to before the person or object on-which 
any thing is bestowed ; as, to be liberal of 
praise or censure ; liberal to the poor. 
LIBERAL'ITY, m. [L . liberalitae ; Fr libe- 
rals. See Liberal.] 

1 . Munificence ; bounty. 

■ That liberality is but cast away, 

. Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay. 

Denham. 

2. A particular act of generosity ; a dona- 
tion ; a gratuity. In tins sense, it has the 
plural number A prudent man is not im- 
poverished by his liberalities. 

3. Largeness of mind ; Catholicism ; that 
comprehensiveness of mind which in- 
cludes other interests besides its own, and 
duly estimates in its decisions the value or 
importance of each. It is evidence of a 
noble mind to judge of men and things 
with liberality. 

Many treat the Gospel with indifference under 
the name of liberality. J. M. Mason. 

4. Candor; impartiality. 

LIBERALIZE, v. t. To render liberal or 

catholic ; to enlarge ; to free from narrow 
views or prejudices ; as, to liberalize the 
mind. Burke Walsh. 

LIBERALIZED, pp. Freed from narrow 
views and prejudices ; made liberal. 
LIBERALIZING, ppr. Rendering liberal ; 

divesting of narrow views and prejudices. 
LIBERALLY, adv. Bountifully; freely; 
largely , with munificence. * 

If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, who giveth to all men liberally, and up- 
braideth not. James L 

2. With generous and impartial regard to 
other interests than our own; with en- 
larged views ; without selfishness or mean- 
ness ; as, to think or judge hberally of 
men and their actions. 

3. Freely) notstnctly; notliterally. 
LIBERATE, v. t. [L. hbero, from liber , 

free ; Fr. tiberer ; It Uberare .] 

1. To free; to release from restraint or 
bondage j to set at liberty ; as, to liberate 
one from duress or imprisonment ; to li- 
berate the mind from the shackles of pre- 
judice. 

2. To manumit ; as, to liberate a slave. 
LIBERATED, pp. Freed ; released from 

confinement, restraint or slavery ; manu- 
mitted. * 

LIBERATING, ppr. Delivering from re- 
straint or slavery. 


LIBERATION, n. [L. Uberatio.] The act 
of delivering from restraint, confinement 
or slavery. 

LIBERATOR, n. One who liberate* or de- 
livers. 

LIBERTARIAN, o. [L. Uber, free ; tiber- 
tas , liberty.] 

Pertaining to liberty, or to the doctrine of 
free will, as opposed to the doctrine of ne- 
cessity. 

Remove from their mind libertarian preju- 
dice, Jincyc 

LIBERTINAGE, n. Libertinism, — which 
is most used. 

LIBERTINE, n. [L. libertinus, from hbeu, 
free.] 

1. Among the Romans, a freedman ; a per- 
son: manumitted or set free from legal ser- 
vitude. 

2. One unconfined; one free from restraint 

Shat 

3. A man who lives without restraint of the 
animal passion ; one who indulges his lust 
without restraint; one who leads a disso- 
lute, licentious life ; a rake ; a debauchee 

LIBERTINE, a. Licentious; dissolute; not 
under the restraint of law or religion , as, 
libertine principles ; a libertine life. 

LIBERTINISM, n. State of a freodraan 

* [ Little used.] Hammond 

2. Licentiousness of opinion and practice , 
an unrestrained indulgence of lust; de- 
bauchery , lewdness. Atterbury. 

LIBERTY, n. [L. libertas, from liber, free , 
Fr. liber if ; It. liber tb , Sp. liber lad. Class 
Lb. No 24. 27. 30. 31.] 

1. Freedom from restraint, in a general 
sense, and applicable to the body, or to the 
will or mind. The body ia at liberty, when 
not confined ; the will or mind is at liberty, 
when not checked or controlled. A man 
enjoys liberty, when no physical force ope- 
rates to restrain his actions or volitions. 

2. Natural liberty, consists in the power of 
acting as one thinks fit, without any re- 
straint or control, except from the laws of 
nature. It is a state of exemption from 
the control of others, and from positive 
laws and the institutions of social life. Thu 
liberty is abridged by the establishment ot 
government. 

3. Civil liberty , is the liberty of men in a 
state of society, or natural liberty, so far 
only abridged and restrained, as is neces- 
sary and expedient for the safety and in- 
terest of the society, state or nution. A 
restraint of natural liberty, not necessary 
or expedient for the public, is tyranny or, 
oppression. Civil liberty is an exemption 
from the arbitrary will of others, which 
exemption is secured by established laws, 
which restrain every man from injuring 
or controlling another. Hence the re- 
straints of law are essential to civil liberty 

The liberty of one depends not so much on 
the removal of all restraint from him, as on the 
due restraint upon the liberty of others. Ames 

In this sentence, the latter word liberty 
denotes natural liberty. 

4 Political Itberty , is sometimes used as sy- 
nonymous with civil liberty. But it more 
properly designates the Itberty of a nation, 
the freedom of a nation or state from ail 
unjust abridgment of its rights and inde- 
pendence by another nation. Hence we 
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often (peek of the political liberties of Eu- 
rope, or the nation* of Europe. 

6. Religious liberty , ia the free right 
adopting end enjoying opinion* on religi- 
ous subjects, and of worshiping the Su- 
preme Being according to tne dictates 
conscience, without external control. 

0. Liberty , in metaphysics, as opposed 
necessity, i* the power of an agent to do 
or forbear any particular action, according 
to the determination or thought of the 
mind, by which either is preferred to the 
other. Locke. 

Freedom of the will ; exemption from com- 
* pulsion or restraint in willing or volition. 


e speak 

mercial cities of Europe. 

6. Leave ; permission granted. The witness 
obtained liberty to leave the court. 

9. A space in which one is permitted to pass 
without restraint, and beyond which he 
may not luwfiilly pass . with a plural ; as, 
the liberties of a prison. 

10. Freedom of action or speech beyond the 
ordinary bounds of civility or decorum. Fe- 
males should repel all improper liberties. 

To tak e the liberty to do or say any thing, to 
use freedom not specially granted. 

To set at liberty, to tlcUvi i from confinement 
to release from restraint. 

Tv be at liberty, to be free from restraint. 
Liberty of the press, is freedom from any 
restriction on the power to publish hooks , 
the free power of publishing what one 
pleases, subject only to punishment for 
abusing the privilege, or publishing what 
is mischievous to the public or injurious to 
individuals. Juackstone 4 

LIB'IDINIST, n. One given to lewdixm 
Junius 

LIBIDINOUS, a. [L. libidinous, from li- 
bido, lubtdo, lust, from tibeo, tibet, lubet, to 

1 »1 ease, it plcaseth; G. liebe, love ; tieben, to 
ove ; Eng. love, — which see. Tho root is 
lib or lub. j 

Lustfhl ; lewd ; having an eager appetite for 
venereal pleasure. Bentley 

LIB1DTNOUSLY, adv. Lustfully ; withlewd 
desire. 

LIBID'INOUSNESS. A The state or qua- 
lity of being lustfUl ; inordinate appetite 
for venereal pleasure. 

Ll’BRA, n. [L.] Tho balanco ; the seventh 
sign in the xoaiac, which the sun enters at 
the autumnal equinox, in September. 
LIBRA 'RIAN, n. [L. tibrarius, with a dif- 
ferent signification, from liber, bark, a 
book.] 

1. The keeper or one who has the care of a 
library or collection of books. 

2. One who transcribes or copies books. 

[ Not now used.] Broome. 

LI'BRARY, n. [ L. librarhtm , libraria, from 
liber, a book.] 

1. A collection of books belonging to a pri- 
vate person, or to a public Institution or 


ft wiupiijr# 

% An edifice, 'or an apartment for holding a 
collection of books. 

LFBRATE, v. t. [L. libro, from libra, a ba- 
lance, a level; allied perhaps to Eng. 
level.] 


To poise; to balance ; to bold in equipoise. 
LITsRATE, e. i. To move, as a balance ; to 
be poised. 

Their parts all li brats on too niee * been. 

*1 Clifton. 

LIBRA TI ON, n. The act of balancing or 
state of being balanced ; a state of equi- 
poise, with equal weights on both sides of 
a center. 

2. In astronomy, an apparent irregularity of 

the moon’s motions, by which it seems to | 
librato about its axis. Encyc. 

Llbration is the balancing motion or trepida- 
tion m the firmament, whereby the declination 
of the sun and the latitude of the stars change 
from time to time. Diet. Tree. 

3. A balancing or equipoise between ex- 
tremes Darwin. 

LI'BRATOItY, a Balancing ; moving liko 
a balance, as it tends to an equipoise or 
level 

LICE, plur. of Louse. 

LICK-BANE, n. A plant. 

Ll'CENSK, n. [Fr. from L. licentia, from 
hceo, to be permitted, Ir. leighim, tigim, to 
allow or permit] 

1. Leave, permission; authority or liberty 
given to do or forbear any act. A license 
may be \ erbal or written ; when written , 
the paper containing the authority is called 
a license. A man is not permitted to re- 
tail spirituous liquors till ho lias obtained 
a license. 

2. Excess of liberty ; exorbitant freedom ; 
freedom abused, or used in contempt of law, 
or decorum. 

License they mean, when they cry liberty. 

Milton. 

LI'CENSE, r>. t. To pdbnit by grant of au- 
thority , to remove legal restraint by a 

f ront of permission ; as, to license a man to 
eep an inn. 

2. To authorize to act in a particular cha- 
racter, as, to license a physician or a law- 
yer. 

3. To dismiss. [Not in use.] Wotton. 
LI'CENSER, n. One who grants permis- 
sion; a person authorized to grant per- 
mission to otherB ; as, a licenser of the 
press. 

LICENTIATE, a [from L. licentia.] One 
.who has a license , os, a licentiate ui phy- 
sic or medicine. 

2. In Spam, one who has a degree ; as, a li- 
centiate in law or divinity. The officers of I 
justice? arc mostly distinguished by this 
title. Encyc. i 

LICENTIATE, v. t . To give license or | 
permission. . L’Estrange. 

LICENTIOUS, a. [L. licenttosus.] Using 
license , indulging freedom to excess ; un- 
restrained by law or morality , loose ; dis- 
solute ; os, a licentious man. 

2. Exceeding the limits of law or propriety; 
wanton; unrestrained; as, licentious de- 
sires. Licentious thoughts precede licen- 
tious conduct. 

LICENTIOUSLY, adv. With excess ofj 
liberty ; m contempt of law and morality. 
LICENTIOUSNESS, n. Excessive indul- 
gence of liberty ; contempt of the just to 
attaints of law, morality and decorum.’ 
The licentiousness of authors is justly con- 
demned ; the licentiousness of the press is 
punishable bylaw. 


Law is the god of wise men) Hesntiovsnsss 
b the god of fools. Plato. 

LICH, a. [Sax. lie. Set Lika.] Like; even; 

equal. [Obs.] Gower. 

LIcH, n. [Sax. lie or liee, a body, the 
flesh, a dead body or corpse ; lichama, a 
living body; hence lichpake, watching 
with the dead ; Lichfield, the field of dead 
bodies ; Goth, letk, the flesh, a body ; les- 
ion, to please, Sax. licean ; Goth, leiks, 
like ; G. gleich ; D. lyk and gelyk, like ; G. 
leiche, a dead body, D. lyk ; Heb. p^n char 

lak, smooth ; Ar. ^jL>- chalaka, to 

shave, to make smooth; galoka, 

to measure, to form, to create, to make 
smooth and equable, to he beautiful; de- 
rivatives, creature, man, people. We see 
the radical sense is smooth, or rather to 
make even, equal, smooth; hence like, 
likeness, and a body. We have here an 
instance of the radical sense of man and 
body, almost exactly analogous to that of 
Adam, from not to make equal, to be like.] 
LICH'EN, n. [L. from Gr. Xii^as.] In bota- 
ny; tho name for an extensive division of 
cryptogamian plants, constituting a genus 
in the order of Algae, in the Litmeon sy- 
stem, but now forming a distinct natural 
order. They appear in the form of thin 
flat crusts, covering rockB and the bark of 
trees, or in fohaccous expansions, or 
branched like a shrub in miniature, or 
sometimes only as a gelatinous mass, or a 
powder}' substance. They are called rock 
moss and tree moss, and some of the liver- 
worts are of this order. They also include 
tho Iceland moss and the reindeer moss; 
but they are entirely distinct from the true 
mosses (Musa), Ed. Encyc. 

2. In surgery, a species of impetigo, appear- 
ing in the form of a red, dry, rough, and 
somewhat prurient spot, that gives off small 
furfuraceous scales. Hooper. 

LI€HENOGKAPH'I€, \a. Pertaining 
LI€HENOGRAPli'I€AL, j to licheno- 
graphy. 

LIUHENOG'RAPHIST, n. One who de- 
scribes the lit hens. 

LICHEN OG'ltAPHY, % [lichen and ye *<r„, 
to wnte.] 

A description of the vegetables called li- 
chens ; the science which illustrates the 
natural histoiy of the hchenB. Achartus. 
LIC'IT, a. [L. lictlus.l Lawful. 

LIC'ITLY, adv. lawfully, 

LIC'ITNESS, n. Lawfulness. 

LICK, v. t. [Sax. liccian ; Goth, laiguxm ; G. 
leclen, schlecken ; D. hkken ; Dan. tikker 
slikker; Sw. slekia, shkia; Fr. lecher ; It! 
leccare ; Ir. leagam, lighm; Russ, lokai/v, 
liju; L. lingo ; Gr. Class Lg. No. 

12. 18. See Like and Sleek.] * 

1 . To pass or draw the tongue over the sur- 
face ; as, a dog ticks a wound. Temple. 

2. To lap , to take in by tho tongue ; as, a 
do* or cat licks milk. 1 King. Si 

To tick up, to devour ; to consume entirely. 

Now shall this company tick up all that are 
round about us, as an ox heketk up the grass of 
the field. Numb. xxii. 

Tolkkthedutt,U> be slain; toperishin battle. 
Hb enemies shall Ikk the dust. Pa. lxxSi. 
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LICK, n. In America, a place vhere beaats 
of the forest lick for salt, at salt springs. 

LICK, n. rw. %, a lick, a slap, a ray, a 
blade ; Uaciatc, to lick, to shoot out, to 
throw or lay about, to cudgel. Qji. the 
root of flog and flag, to strike. See Ar 


lakka, to strike. Class Lg. No. 14.] 

1. A blow; a stroke. [Not an elegant word.] 

2. A wash; something rubbed on. [Not in 
we.] 

LICK, v. t. To strike repeatedly for punish- 
ment, to flog; to chastise with blows. 

f Not an elegant word ; but probably flog, 
i. fltgo, is from the root of this word.] 
LICK'ER, n. One that licks. 

LICKERISH, a. [D. Dan. lekker, G. leckcr, 
Sw. lixcker , nice, dainty, delicate This, 
seems to be connected with D. lekken, G. 
lecken, Dan. lekker, Sw. Ihcka, to leak, for 
in D. the verb signifies also to make tlcek 
or smooth, and in G. to tick, which unites 
the word with hck, and perhaps with like 
In Sax. Iiccejia is a glutton, and this is the 
It. lerco, a glutton, a lecher, leccardo , 
greedy, let care, to lick. The Arm. h^s 
hekez, lickerish. The phrase, the •mow//! 
waters for a thing, may*throw light on this 
word, and if the first syllable of delight, de- 
licious and delicate, is a prefix, these are of 
the same fumily, as may be the Gr yAinti/f, 
sw ect. The senses of water g, smooth, sweet, 
are allied , likeness is often connected with 
smoothness, in radical sense, and sleek is 
probably from the root of hck, like. ~\ 

1. Nice m the choice of food ; dainty^; as, 
a lickerish palate. 1*\ Estrange. 

2. Fnger , greedy to swallow , eager to taste 
or enjoy , having a keen relish. 

Sidney. Di yden Locke. 
3 Dainty , tempting the appetite , as, lick- 
erish baits. Milton. 

LICK'ERISH LY, adv. Daintily. 
LiCK'ERISHNESS, n. Niceness of palate; 
daintiness. 

L IC'D RICE, n. fit. liqutrizia , I< glycyr- 
rhiza; Gr y’hvs.v^fu^et , yfcvxvj, sweet, and 
root.] 

A plant of the genus Glycyrrluxa. The root 
or this plant abounds with a bweet balsamic 
juice, much me+in pectoral compositions. 

Envifc. 

LICOROUS, LICOROUSNESS, for Licker- 


ish, &c. not used. 

LI-THTOR, n. [L Qu. lick, to strike.] An of- 
ficer among the Romans, who bore an ax 
and fasces or rods, os ensigns of his office. 
The duty of a lictor was to attend the chief 
magistrates when they appeared in public, 
to clear the way and cause due respect to 
be paid to them. A dictator was attended 
by twenty-four lictors, a consul by twelve, 
and a master of the horse by six. It was 
also the duty of lictors to apprehend and 
punish criminals. Encyc. Johnson. 

LID, «. [Sax. hlrt>, a cover; huban, to co- 
ver, se-lilib, a rooft D. Dan. lid ; L. 
claudo, clado; Gr. iu, contracted from 
4 / 


; Heb. t»cb or to cover, Ar. la! 
latta. Class Ld. No. 1. 8. 9.] 

A cot er ; that which shuts the opening of a 
vessel or box ; as, the lid of a chest or 
Vol. II. 


trunk ; also, the cover of the eye, the j 
membrane which is drawn over the eye- 
ball of an animal at pleasure, and .which 
is intended for its protection ; the eyelid. 
LIE, water impregnated with alkaline salt? 
is written lye, to distinguish it from He, a 
falsehood. 

LIE, n. [Sax.lij or lygo; Sw. logn; Dan.] 
loan ; D. leugen ; G. lug, luge ; Russ. log. 
The verb is probably the primary word.] 

1. A criminal falsehood; a falsehood utter- 
ed for the purpose of deception ; an inten- 
tional violation of truth. Fiction, or a 
false statement or representation, not in- 
tended to deceive, mislead or injure, as in 
fables, parables and the like, is not a lie. 

It is willful deceit that makes a he. A man 
may act a he, as by pointing his finger in a 
wrong direction, when a traveler inquires of 
him his road. t Paley, 

2. A fiction , in a ludicrous sense. Dr yden. 

3. False doctrine. 1 John ii. 

4. An idolatrous picture of God, or a false 
god. Rom. i. 

5. That winch deceives and disappoints 
confidence. Micah i. 

To give the lie, to charge with falsehood. 
A man's actions may give the he to his 
words. 

LIE, v. i. (Sax. li*an, leojan ; Dan. lyver ,• 
Sw r.liuga; G.lugev, D.leugcneu, Russ. 

] 

1. To utter falsehood with an intention to 
deceive, or with an immoral design. 

Tliou hast not lied to men, but to God. 

Acts v 

2 . To exhibit a false representation ; to say 
or do that which deceives another, when 
he has a right U4 know the truth, or when 
morality requires a just representation. 

LIE, r. i. pret. lay, pp. tain, [ lien , obs ] 
[Sax. li^an or liejan; Goth . hgan , Sw 
hggia, JL)an. hgyer, 1). figgen , G hegen, 
ltuss. leju , Gr yofteti. The Gr. word 
usually signifies to speak, which is to utter 
or tiirow out Hounds. Hence to he dotvn 
is to throw one's self down, and probably 
he and lay are of one family, as are jacw 
and jaceo, ill Latin ] 

1. To be in a horizontal position, or nearly 

so, and to rest on any tiling lengthwise, 
and not on the end. Thus a person lies 
on a bed, and a fallen tree on the ground 
A cask stands on its end, but lies on its 
side. • 

2. To rest in an inclining posture, to lean; 
as, to lie on or against a column. 

3. To rest, to press on. 

4. To be reposited in the grave. 

All the kings of the eirth, even all of tlirm, 
he in glory Isa. xiv. 

5. To rest on a bed or couch ; to be pros- 
•trate ; as, to lie sick. 

My little daughter helh at the point of death 
Mark v 

6. To be situated. New Haven lies in the 
forty-second degree of north latitude 
Ireland lies west of England. 

Envy lies between beings equal in natuic, 
though unequal in circumstances. Collier 

7. To be ; to rest ; to abide ; to remain , 
often followed by some word demiting a 
particular condition ; as, to he waste , to 
lie fallow ; to tie open ; to lie hid , to he 
pining or grieving; to tie under one's dis- 


pleasure; to & at the mercy of a creditor, 
or at the mercy of the waves. 

8. To consist. 

He that thinks that diversion may not Iu in 
hard labor, forgets the early rising of the hunt'- 
man. Lock t 

9. To be sustainable in law ; to be capable 
of being maintained. An action ties against 
the tenant for waste. 

An appeal tics In this case. CM. J. Parsons 
To lie at, to tcozc or importune. [Little 
used .] 

To he at the heart , to he fixed as on object 
of affection or anxious desire. 

The Spaniards have but one temptation to 
quarrel with us, the recovering of Jamaica, for 
that has ever lam at their hearts TempU . 
To lie by, to be reported, or remaining with. 
He has the munuicitpt lying by him. 

2. To rest ; to intermit labor. We lay by 
during the heat of the day. 

To lie in the way, to be an obstacle or lin- 
ed mien t. Remove .lie objections that 
e in the way of an amicable adjustment 
To he hard or heav t > press ; to oppress , 
to burden. 

To lie on hand, to be or remain in posses- 
sion ; to remain unsold or undisposed of. 
Great quantities of wine lie on hand, oi 
have lain long on hand. 

To he on the hands, to remain unoccupied 
or unemployed ; to be tedious. Men are 
sometimes at a loss to know how to em- 
ploy the time that lies on their hands 
To he on the head, to be imputed 

What he get* more of hei than sharp words 
let it he on my head. Shu) 

'To he in watt, to wait for In concealment , 
to he in ambush ; to watch for an oppui - 
tunity to attack or seize 
To he in one, to bo in the power of, to be 
long to. 

Aj much os h<th in you, live peaieably with 
all men. Horn, xu 

To he down, to lay the hotly on the ground 
or other let el place, also, to go to rest 
To he in, to be m childbed, to bring forth 
young. 

To lie under, to be subject to , to suflet , t» 
be oppreB&ed by. 

To he on or upon, to be a matter of obliga- 
tion or duty If fits on the plaintiff to 
maintain Ins action. 

To he with, to lodge or sleep with ; also, to 
have carnal knowledge of. 

2. To belong to. It lies with you to make 
amends. 

To lie over, to remain unpmd, aft»"* the time 
when pnyimnt is due , as a note in bank 
7b fie to, to be statioimiy, as a shin. 

LIEF, a. [Sax. Implored, D. tief G. lieh. 
See/.orr.J Deur, beloved. [Obs. J 

.Spenser. Shak . 
LIEF, adv. [supra. This word coincides 
with love, L label, tibet, and the primiu y 
sense is to be free, prompt, ready.] 

Oludly, willingly, freely; used iu faniiliur 
speech, m the phrase, I had as hej go as 
not. It has been supposed that had in (hi 
pliranc is a corruption of would. At uny 
rate it is anomalous. 

LIEGE, o. [It. hgio; Vr.hge, from L. hgn, 
to bind , Or. kvyott, to bind, to bend , / uyu. 
a withe.] 

Bound by a feudal tenure ; obliged to be 
faithful and loyal to a superior, os a vas- 
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sal to his lord; subject; faithful; as, a 
liege man. By liege homage, a vassal was 
bound to serve hie lord against all, without 
excepting his sovereign , or against all, 
excepting a former lord to whom he owed 
like service. Eucye. 

2 Sovereign , as, a liege lord. [See the 
Noun ] 

LIEtiE, » [supra.] A vassal holding a fee 
by winch ho is bound to perform certain 
services and duties to his lord. 

2. A lord or superior ; a sovereign. 

[Note. This is a false application of the word, 
arising probably from transferring the woid from 
the vassal to the lord , the lord of llepe tut n, 
being called Ueye lord. Johnson ] 

LLE'GE-MAN , n. A vassal; h subject [ Ob* ) 
fi pvtuer. S/^ak 

LIEN, tlie obsolete participle of Lie Sec 
LAIN. 

LIEN, » [supra.] A legal claim ; as, a Urn 
upon land 

LIENTKR'K*, a [ from licnteiy ] Pertain- 
ing to a Uenf cry. Grew. 

LVENTERY, n. |Fr I tenter te ; L & ll 
Uniterm; (Jr. X*/ov, smooth, and tuTrfos, un 
intestine 1 

A flux of the howels, in which the aliments 
ato discharged undigested, mid w.th little 
alteration cithei in color or substauce 

Enn/c 

LIER, « [from /ie.] One win lieBclowii, 
one who rests orremnins; as, a Ito in wait 
or in ambush Josh, vm 
L1KU, it. [Ft. from the root of I., locus, 
Eng. fey or fen See Ley.] 

Place' ; room , stead J t is used only with 
#n. Let me have gold in hen of silver. 
In lieu of tasluoimble honor, let justice be 
BubBtituted I 

LIEUTENANCY, «. Ittlen'aitcy. [See Lieu- 
tenant.] 

1 The office or comnuBBion of a lieutenant 
Shah ! 

2. The body of lieutenants Felton j 

LIEUTENANT, n. luten'ani. [ Fr. ; corn-; 

f ioxed of hen, place, and tenant, L tenons, 
loldmg. | 

1. An officer who supplies the place of a 
superior m lus absence. Officers of this 
kind are civil, ns the lord -lieutenant of a 
kingdom oi county , or miiituiy, ns alien- 
tenant-penerni, a heuti waa/-eolyiiel 
2 hi military off an*, the second commis- 
sioned officer in u company of infantry, xa- 
valry or artillery. 

.‘t In ships of war, tint oilicci next in rank 
to the captain. 

LIEUTENANTS!!]]* Sec LIEUTE- 
NANCY. 

L1EVE, foi lief, is vulgar See LIEF 
LIK'VRITE, n. A mineral, called also pen- 
ile, —which sco. 

LIFE, « plur Lives. [Sax hj:, ljy ; Sw. hj , 
Dan .he, (5 It ben, 1). feeicn. See J.tvt ] 
1. in a yeiicrut sense, that state of animals 
and plants, or of an organized being, in 
which its nntuial functions and motions 
are performed, oi m which its organs are 
capable of perforimm* thui functions. A 
tree is not destitute ol hie m winter, when 
the functions ot its oig.ms an- suspended , 
nor man during u swoon or sjucopc; nor 
strictly birds, quailrujHids <n serpents du- 
ring tneir turpitude iu winter They aie 


not strictly dead, till the functions of their 
organs are incapable of being renewed. 

2. Iij animals, animation ; vitality ; and in 
man, that state of bemg in which the soul 

• and body are united 

He entreated mt not to take his Irfe 

Broome 

3. In plants, the state in which they grow 
or are capable of growth, by moans of the 
cm ulation of the sap Tin* life of an oak 
maybe two, three, or four hundred years. 

4. The present slate of existence, the time 
from birth to death The life of man sel- 
dom exceeds seventy years. 

If in this life only «c have hope in Christ, wc 
we .in ot all men most miserable 1 Cor xv 

5. Manner of living , ( onduct , deportment, 
in repaid to morals. 

1 will teach my family to lead good lives 

Mis Bulker 

0. Condition, course of living, in regard to 
happiness and misery We Hoy, a man's 
hjr 1ms been a scries of prosperity or mis- 
fortune. 

7 Blood, the supposed vehicle of animation 

Ami tin warm hji eunie issuing thiongh Un- 
wound Pojtc. 

8 Animals in policin' , niumul being 

Tnll iiatiiu sw ui ms null hje Thomson 

f) System of miini.il nature 

Lms tin ongh all lift Ptt/n 

10 Spirit , animation , briskness , vivacity, 
i evolution 

Tin v have no notion of lift and fire m fancy 
mill winds ♦ Tilton 

\ 1 The living foi m , i eiil ponton or state , ui 
opposition to a topy , ns, a pi< luri is taken 
linm the life . u ilescuption lioni the hji 
J 2 I .xacl resemblance , w ilh to, before life . 

ihs portrait is drawn Art lie hje 
111 Geneitil state olman, oi ot social nian- 
neis, us, the stiulus and arts that polish 
hit 

11 Condition, rank m society, as, high 
h/i and low hje 

la ('oniinoii oieunem.es, coursi of things, 
human allaiis 

ilut to know 

Thai whuhbitnTi it. lie* in dally life. 

Is till piime uiahmi Milton 

If* A person, a living bung, usunlly or 
alwMNR, a human h mg l'ow many hres 
were suiuheed dm m r the revolution ' 

17. Nanalne of a j i t hit , history of tho 
events of hte, Inugiuphienl narration. 

* Johnson wrote the hj*. ni Milton, and the 
hres of other poets 

18 In tnnpime, iioui islunrut , support of 
life 

For tin tier ofjdie held is man's hf { 

Ueut \x 

lfl The stomach or appetite 

Ills lift ablioneth In i ail Job xxxin 

20 Tin* enjoy meats oi blessings ol the piv- 
»ent life. 

1 hiving tin piouuse ol the hj, ih.it now is, 
and of Hint w huh is te conn 11 mi tv 

21 Supreme felicity 

To be spiritually minded is /■/*■ undpi ui 

Imiui mi 

22 Eternal happiness m heaven Hum v 
23. Restoration to life Hum y. 

21. Tho author and giver of supreme teh 

city. 

1 urn the wav, the nuth, and the hje 

John xiv 


25. A quickening, animating and strength- 
ening principle, in a moral tense. John vi. 
20 Life of an execution, the period when 
an execution is in force, or before it expires. 
Ll'FE-BLOOD, n. The blood necessary to 
life, vital blood. _ Dryden. 

2. That wluch constitutes or gives strength 
and eneigy. 

Money, the hfc-blood of the nation. Swft 
Ll'FE-BLOOD, a. Necessary as blood to 
life; essential. Milton. 

LI FE-ESTATE, n. An estate that continues 
during the life of the possessor. 

LI FE-EV ERL* ASTI NO, n. A plant of the 
genus Gnaphahum. 

LI'FE-GI VINCt, a. Having power to give 
! life, inspiriting; invigorating. 

Spenser. M tit on. 
.LI'FEGUARD, n. A guard of the life or 
person , u guard thut attends the person of 
a prince, or other person. 

LI'FELESS, a Dead; deprived of life; as, 
a lijcless body. 

2 Destitute of life ; unanimated ; as, lifeless 
matter. 

.3. Destitute of power, force, vigor, or spirit; 
dull , heavy , inactive. 

4 \ (ticl of spirit , vapid ; as liquor. 

5 Torpid. • 

(>. Wanting physical energy. 
Ll'FELESSLY, ado. Without vigor, dully , 
frigid h , heavily. 

Ll'FELESSN ESS, n. Destitution of life, 
vigoi and spml , inactivity. 

LI 'FEL1 KE, «. lake a living person. Pope. 
LITER EN T, w The rent of an estate that 
continues for life 

LITftSTRING, u. A nerve or string thatiu 
imagined to be essential to life. 

LITE I’JME, «. The time that hfe continues, 
duration ol life. Addison. 

LIT EWE ARY, a. Tired of life; weary of 
bvmg Sha/c. 

LIFT, r. t [Sw. lyjta; Dan /offer, to lift, 
Goth, hhfan, to Hteal , Sax. lilipan, to be 
high or Conspicuous , Goth hhjtus, a thief. 
W e retain this sense m shoplifter. L lenu, 
elevo, It. levare, to lift, Sp. levar, to cany 
or transport , Fr. lever, perhaps, L tens, 
hfjlit.] 

L To laise. to elevate , as, to lift the foot 
oif the hand, to lift th^head. 

2. To ruise , to elevate mentally. 

To thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. 

„ . Ts. xxv 

J. 1 o raise in fortune. 

The I ye of the Lord lifted up his head from 
ninety Bed us 

4 To raise in estimation, dignity or rank. 
His fortune has lifted him into notice, or 
into office. 

The Roman virtues lift up mortal man 
„ Addison. 

•>. I o elate , to cause to swell, os with pride 

f p is often used after lift, as a qualify- 
ing word ; sometimes with effect or em- 
phasis, very often, however, it is useless. 
ti. To bear , to support Spenser. 

7 To steal, that is,»to take and carry away 
Hence we retain the use of shoplifter, al- 
though the verb m this sense is obsolete. 

8. In Scripture, to crucify. 

When ye have lifted up the Son of man. 

To lift up the eyes, to look ; to fix the eyes on! 
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Lot lifted up kit eytt and beheld Jordan. 

Gen. xiii. 

2. To direct the desires to Ood m prayer. 
Ps. cxxi. 

To lift up the head, to raise from a low con- 
dition ; to exalt Gen. xl. 

2. To rejoice. Lnke xxi. 

To lift up the hand, to swear, or to conform 
by oath. Gen. xiv. 

2. To raise the hands in prayer. Ps. xxviii. 

3. To nse in opposition to ; to rebel ; to as- 
sault 2 Sam. xviii. 

4. To injure or oppress. Job xxxi. 

5. To shake off sloth and engage in duty. 
Heb. xu. 

To lift up* the face, to look to with confi- 
dence, cheerfulness and comfort. Job 
xxii. 

To hft up the heel against, to treat with in* 
solence and contempt. 

To hft up the horn, to behave arrogantly or 
scornfully. Ps. lxxv. 

To lift up the feet, to come speedily to one’s 
relief. Ps. lxxiv. 

To lift up the voice, to cry aloud , to call out, 
cither in grief or joy. Gen. xxi. Is. xxiv 
LIFT, r. i. To try to raise , to exert tfr 
strength for the purpose of raising 'or bear- 
ing. 

The body strained by lifting at a weight too 
heavy — Locke. 

2. To practice theft. [Obs . J Spender 

LIFT, n. The act of raising ; a lifting ; as, 
the hft of the feet in walking or running 
Bacon. 

The goat give* the fox a hft. V Entrant 

2. An effort to raise , as, give us p hft. 
[Popular M*e.] 

3 That which is to he raised. 

4 A dead hft, an ineffectual effort to raise , 
or the thing which the strength is not suf- 
ticient to raise. 

A Any thing to be done which exceeds the 
strength ; or a state of inability , as, to help 
one at a dead lift. Butter Staff. 

0. A rise ; a degree of elevation , ns, the hft 

of a lock in canals Halt atm 

7. In Scottish , the sky; the atmosphere; 
the firmament. [Sox. l)p:, air, Sw hft ] 

8. In teamen '» language, a rope descending 
from the cap and mast-head to the ex- 
tremity of a yard Its use is to support 
the yard, keep it in equilibrio, and raise 
the end, when occasion requires. 

Mar. Diet. 

LIFTED, pp. Raised; elevated, swelled 
with pride 

LIFTER, n. One that lifts or raises. 
LIFTING, ppr. Raising , swelling with 
pnde. 

LIFTING, n, The act of lifting, assist- 

LIG, v. *. To lie. [See Lie.) [06s] 

Chaucer. 

LIG'AMENT, n. [L. ligamentunu from ligo, 
to bind, that is, to strain.] 

1 . Any thing that ties or unites one tiling 
or part to another. . . 

Interwoven is the love of liberty with every 
ligament of your heart*. Washington. 

2. In anatomy, a strong, compact substance, 

serving to buid one bone to another. It is 
a white, solid, inelastic, tendinous sub- 
stance, softer than cartilage, but harder 
than membrane. Ency c. Quincy. Costs. 
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3. Bond ; chain ; that which binds or re- 
strains. Addison. 

LIGAMENTAL, \ a. Composing^ liga- 
LIGAMENT'OUS, / ment ; of the nature 
of a ligament ; binding ; as, a strong liga- 
mentous membrane. Wiseman 

LIGATION, «. [L. hgatio.'] The act of 
binding, or state of being bound. Addison 
LIG'ATTRK, n. [Fr. from L hgutura.) 

1 . Any thing that binds ; a band or bandage. 

Ray. 

2. The act of binding ; as, by a strict hgu- 

ture of the parts Arbuthnot. 

3. Impotence induced by magic 

Cojre. Encgc. 

4. In music, a hand or line connecting notes. 

5. Among printers, a double character, or u 
type consisting of two letters or characters 
united ; as, ft, ft, in English The old 
editions of Greek authors abofind with 
ligatures 

0 The state of being bound. Mortmmr. 

7 In meduine, stiffness of a joint. CoJte, 

8 In xnrgery, n eoid or string for tying the 
blood-vessels, particularly the arteries, to 
prevent hemorrhage 

LIGHT, » hte. |Sn\ leoht.liht, D & CL 
hiht, L ho, light, u»il /into, to shine, 
Port & Sp. lux, light , W Hug, tending tw 
break out or open, or to shoot, to gleam, 
und as a noun, a breaking out in blotches, 
a gleam, indistinct light , Hug, that is apt 
to break out, that is bright, a tumor, an 
eruption ; llygu, to make bright, to clear, 
to breuk out, to appear in spots , llu\\ a 
darting, sudden throw, glance, flash; tin- \ 
ftaw, to throw, to fling, to pelt , tinned, aj 
gleam, lightning This word turnislieB a 
full and distinct explanation of the original 
sense of light, to thiow, durt, shoot, of 
break forth , and it accords with Kng 
hid, botli in elements and radical sense. 
Class Lg. No ft 7 23 21 ] 

1 That ethereal agent or mutter which 
mukcs objects perceptible to the sense of 
seeing, but the particles of which are sepa- 
rately invisible It is now generally be- 
lieved that light is a fluid, at real matter, 
existing independent of other substances, 
with properties peculiar to itself. Its ve- 
locity is astonishing, as it passes through 
a space ot nearly twelve millions ol ituloe 
in a minute. Light, when dcfompobid, is 
found to consist of rays differently cohtt- 
cd , as red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet. The sun is the prmri- 

i iul source of light m the oolar system ; 
>ut light is also emitted from bodies ig- 
nited, or in combustion, and is reflected 
from enlightened bodies, us the moon 
Light is also emitted from certain putre- 
• fjmg substances. It is usually united with 
heat, hut it exists also independent of it. 

Hooper A icholson hncgi 
2. That flood of luminous rays which flows 
from the sun, and constitutes day 
God called the light day, and the darkness he 
called night Gen 1 . 

3. Day ; the dawn of day. 

The murderer rising with the light, killcth 
the poor sad needy Job xxn. 

4. Life. 

O, spring to ligfti, suspicious babe, be bom ! 

Pope. 


5. Any thing that give* light ; os a lamp, 
candle, taper, lighted tower, star, ffcc. 

Thca he called lor a light , and sprang In — 

, Acts xvi. 

I have wt tlirc to be a Ught to the Gentiles. 

Acts xui 

And God mudt two great lights. Gen. i. 

6. The illuminated purt of a picture; the 
part which lies open to the luminary by 
which the piece ir supposed to be enlight- 
ened, und is painted in vivid colors ; op- 
posed to shade. 

7. Illumination of m n. d, instruction; know- 
ledge. 

J opened Ariosto m Italian, and the very first 
two line* gave me light to all 1 tould desire. 

Dryden. 

• Light, understanding and wisdom-' was 
found m linn. Dan v. 

8. Means of knowing. By using such light* 
an we have, we may arm e at probability , 
if not at certainty 

0. Open view , a visible stale ; a state of be- 
ing seen by the eye, or pet reived, undo- 
stood or known Fuithei researches will 
doubtless bring to tight muny isles yet un- 
discovered, further experiment* will bring 
to tight properties of matter yet unknown 
10 Public view or notice. 

Why tun 1 ask’d wliul next shall see the light * 
Pvjtc. 

11. Explanation , illustration, means of un- 
derstanding One part of Scripture throws 
light on another 

12 Point of view ; situation to he nocii or 
viewed , a use of the wool taken ft am paint- 
ing It is useful to exhibit a subject in u 
variety of tights Let every thought be 
presented ill a strong light In whatever 
tight we view this event, it must Ik consi- 
dered un evil. 

13. A window , a place that admits light to 
enter 1 Kings vn 

14. A pane of gla»«, ns, a window with 
twelve lights 

lf> In Scripture, God, tho source of know 
ledge. 

God is fiL’ht. 1 John i. 

16. Christ. 

Thai was the tine tight, that hghteih eviry 
man that rouieth into the world John i 

17 Joy; comfort, felicity 

Light I, sown tor the righteous. I’s xevn 

18 Saving knowledge. 

It H buuuhc tin re is no light m them 

Ian vui. 

10 Prosperity; happiness 

The n shall thv light break iortli as the morn- 
ing ha ivm 

20 Support , comfort, deliverance Mic. vit 

21. The Gospel Mnttli iv. 

22. Tlic understanding or judgment. Matth 

VI 

23 The gifts and grace* of Christiana 
Matth v. 

21 A moral instructor, as John the Bap- 
tist. John v. 

25 A true Christian, a person enlightened 
Kph v 

2G A good king, the guide of his people 
Sam xxi. 

The light of the countenance, favor , smiles 
Ps. IV. 

To stand Ui one's own light, to be the means 
of preventing good, or frustrating one’s 
own purposes. 
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To come to tight, to be detected ; to be dif- 
covered or round. 

LIGHT, a. tite. Bright ; clew ; not dark or 
obscure, as, the morning is tight; the 
apartment is tight. 

2. In colors, white or whitish ; as, a tight 
color ; a tight brown ; a tight complexion. 
LIGHT, a. life. [Sax. bhc, looht: ; 1). ligt; 
G. letcht , Fr. leger ; It leggtero , Port. 
tigeiro ; Sp. tigero ; Russ legkei ; Sans 
letta. The Sw. latt, Dan. let, may be con- 
tractions of the same word. The Slavonic 
also has lehek and legok. Qu. L. alaerr. 
Tins word accords with tight, the fluid, in 
orthography, and may be from the same 
radix?] 

1. Having little weight , not tending to the 
center of gravity with force ; not heaVy. 
A fothcr is tight, compared with load or 
silver ; but a thing is tight, only compara- 
tively. That which is tight to a man, may 
be heavy to a child. A tight burden for a 
camel, niav bu insupportable to a borne. 

2. Not burdensome ; easy to be lifted, borne 
or carried hy physical strength ; as, a tight 
burden, weight or load 

2. Not oppressive , easy to be suffered or 
endured ; as, a light affliction. 2 Cor. iv. 

4. Easy to bo performed; not difficult, not 
renuirmg great strength or exertion. The 
tasK is light , the work is tight. 

5. Easy to be digested, not oppressive to 
the stomach ; as, tight fowl, it may sig- 
nify also, containing little nutriment. 

6. Not heavily armed, or armed with light 
weapons : as, tight troops ; a troop of tight 
horse. 

7. Active , hwifft , nimble 

Ax&hel was as tight of foot as a wild roc 

2 Snnt ii. 

8. Not encumbered ; unembarrassed ; dear 
of impediments. 

Unmarried men are best masters, but not best 
subjects ; foi they arc tight to run away, Bacon 

9. Not laden; not deeply laden , not suffi- 
ciently ballasted. The ship returned tight 

10. Slight, trifling; not important; ns, a 

tight on or Logie. 

11. Not dense , not gross , as, light vapors, 

light ftunes. Dry den. 

12. Small; inconsiderable, not copious or 
vehement , as, a tight rain ; a tight riiow. 

12. Not strong , not violent , moderate ; us, 
a light wind. 

1 1. fcasy to admit influence; inconsiderate , 
easily influenced by trifling considerations; 
unsteady ; unsettled ; volatile ; os, u tight, 
x am person; a tight mind 
There is no greater argument of n tight ami 
inconsiderate person, than profanely to sioH at 
religion. Ttihistm 

15. Gu) , airy; indulging levity; wanting 
dignity or Bolidity ; trifling. 

Seneca cannot br too heavy, nor Plautus too 
tight. Shah 

We ina> neither be light in prayer, nor 
wrathful m debate J. M. Mason 

1 6. Wanton , unchaste , as, a woman at' light 
carriage. 

A tight wife doth make a heavy husband. Shak 

17. Not of legal vv eight , clipped, diminish- 
ed , as, tight coin. 

To tel tight hy, to undervalue , to slight, to 
treat os of no importance , to despise. 

7o make tight of, to treat os of little conse- 
quence ; to slight ; to disregard. 


LIGHT, v.t. tite. To kindle; to inflame;! 
to set fire to; as, to tight a candle or lamp ; 
sometimes with up; as, to tight up an m- 

# extinguishable flame. Wo often hear tit 

* used for lighted, as, he tit a candle ; but 
this is inelegant. 

2. To give light to. 

Ah hopeless, lasting flames ! like those that 
burn 

To tight the dead — Pops. 

3. To illuminate ; to fill or spread over with 
light ; as, to tight a room ; to tight the 
streets of a city. 

4. To lighten; to ease of a burden. [Not 

tit use. See Lighten.] Spenser. 

LIGHT, v. ». tite [Sax. lihtan, alihtran, 
aelilitan, to tight or kindle, to tighten or 
alleviate, and to alight , hlihtan, to alight, 
D tichten, to slime, tigten, to heave or 
lift ; (?. tichten, to weigh, to lighten.] j 
1. To fall on; to come to by clmnce, to 
happen to find , willi on. 

A weaker man limy sometimes tight on no- 
tions which had can aped a wiser. Watts 

2 To fall on ; to strike. 

They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more , neither shall the t>un tight on them, 
nor nnv hear Rev vn. 

> 3 To descend, as from a horse or carriage ; 
with down, off, or from 
lie lighted down from his chariot 2 Kings v. 
She lighted off the camel, Gen. xxiv 
4. To settle , to rest, to stoop from flight. 

The hoc tights on this flower and that 
LI'GHT-AKMEl), a. Armed with light 
weapons. 

LIGHT-BEAKER, n A torch-bearer. 

Ji. Jonson 

LIGHT-BRAIN , ». An empty headed per- 
• son Mat tin 

LIGHTED, pp. h'led. Kindled ; sot on fire , 
caused to hum. [Lit, for lighted, is mele- 
grant J 

LIGHTEN, r t Win [from light, the fluid, 
8n\ lihtan J 

1. To flash , to hurst forth or dart, as light- 
ning , to slune with an instantaneous lllu- 
nimution. 

This dreadful night 

That thunders, tightens, opens giaveB, and roars 
As doth the lion Snah 

2. .To shine like lightning Shah 

3. To fall , to light ( Obs J 
LIGHTEN, **. t. ti'tn To dissipate dark- 
ness ; to fill with light , to spread over 
with light ; to illuminate, to enlighten ; as, 
to tighten an apartment with lamps or gas , 
to tighten the streets, 

A kej of tire raft all along the shore, 

And tighti nid all the river with a blaze 

Drgden. 

2 To illuminate with knowledge, in g 
moral sense. 

A light to tighten the Gentiles. Luke ii 
3. To free from trouble ami fill with joy 
They looked to him and were tightened 

*• I* lun. 

LIGHTEN, r. f Win. [from tight, not lieavv , 
Sax. lihtan ] 

1 To make lighter; to reduce m weight, 
to make less heavy , as, to tighten a ship 
by unloading , to tighten a load iv burden. 
2. To alleviate; to make less burdensome 
or afflictive, as, to tighten the cares of 
life ; to tighten the burdcu of grief. 


3. To cheer ; to exhilarate. 

He lightens my humor with his merry jest. 

Slutk. 

LIGHTER, ft. ti’ter. One that lights ; as, a 
lighter of lamps. 

2. A large open flat-bottomed boat, used in 
loading aud unloading ships. 

LIGHTERMAN, «. titerman. A man who 
manages a lighter ; a boatman. 
LIGHTFINGERED, a. li’tc fingered. Dex- 
trous in taking and conveying away; 
thievish , addicted to petty thefts. 
LIGHTFOOT, h'tefoot, \ a. Nimble in 
LIGHTFOOTED, h'tefooted. / running or 
dancing, active. [Little used.] Spenser. 
LIGHTHEADED, o. [See Head.] Thought- 
less ; heedless ; weak ; volatile ; unsteady. 

Clarendon. 

. 2. Disordered in the head ; dizzy , delirious. 
LIGHTHEADEDNESS, n. Disorder of the 
head ; dizziness , delinousness. 

LIGHTHE ARTED, a. Free from grief or 
anxiety ; gay; cheerful; merry. 
LIGHT-HORSE, n. Light armed cavalry. 
LI'GIIT-HOUSE, it. A pharos; a tower or 
• budding erected on a rock or point of 
. .lnnd^or on an isle in the Bea, with a light 
or number of lamps on the top, intended 
to direct seamed in navigating ships at 
night 

LIGHTLEGGED, a. Nimble; swift of 
fool Sidney. 

LIGHTLESS, a. Wtelm Destitute of light , 
dark 

LIGHTLY, adv. h'lctij With little weight ; 

us, to tread tightly , to press tightly. 

2 W ltliout deep impression 

The soft idea*, of the cheerful note, 

Lightly received, were easily forgot Prior. 

3. Easily, readily, without difficulty; of 
course 

4. Without reason, or for reasons of little 
weight. 

Rutter not the rich, neither do thou williug- 
ly or tightly appear before great personages 

Taylor 

5. Without dejection; cheerfully. 

Hid that welcome 

’Which comes to punish ns, and we punish it. 
Seeming to hear it lightly. Shak. 

G IS ot chastely ; wautouly. Swift 

7 Nimbly, with agility, not heavily or 
tardily 

He led me tightly o’er the stream 

8 Gayly , airily; with levity, without heed 
or care 

LI G II 1 MINDED, a. Unsettled; unsteady, 
volatile , not considerate. 

He that is hasty to give credit, is tight mind ’- 
cd Jicclus. 

LIGHTNESS, n. ti’teness. Want of weight, 
levity , the contrary to heaviness; as, the 
tightness of air, compared w tth water. 

2 Inconstancy; unsteadiness , the quality 
of mind which disposes it to be influenced 
by trifling considerations. 

— Such is the tightness of you common men. 

, Shak 

3. Levity ; wantonness ; lewdness ; unchas- 
Hty. Shak Sidney. 

4 Agility ; nimbleness. 

LIGHTNING, n. h’temng. [that is, tighten- 
ing, the participle present of tighten.] 

1. A sudden discharge of electricity from a 
cloud to the earth, or from the earth to a 
cloud, or from one cloud to another, that 
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is, from a body positively charged to on« 
negatively charged, producing a vivid flash 
of light, and usually a loud report, called 
thunder. Sometimes lightning is a mere 
instantaneous flash of light without thun- 
der, as heat-hghtnmg, lightning seen by re- 
flection, the flash being beyond the limits 
of our horizon. 

ment ; alleviation ; mitigation!^ Spectator. 
Ll'GHTNlNG-GLANCE, n. A glance or 
darting of lightning. Alien. 

LI'GHTROOM, n. Jn a ship of war, asmall 
apartment, having double glass windows to- 
wards the magazine, and containing lights 
by which the gunner fills cartridges. 

Mar. Diet. 

LIGHTS, a. Ittes. plur. [so called from their 
lightness ] 

The lungs , the organs of breathing in ani- 
muls These organs m man wc call lungs; 
m other animals, lights. 

LIGHTSOME, a li'tesome. Luminous ; not 
dark , not obscure. 

White nail make rooms more lightsome than 
black. [Littli used J Baron. 

The lightsome realms of love. Dryden 

I In the latter passage, the word is elegant j 
2 Gay; airy, cheering, exhilarating. 

That lightsome affection of joy. Hooker 
LI'GHTSOMENKSS, n Luminousness , the 
quality of being hght , opposed to darkness 
or darhsomencss Cheyne. 

2. Cheerfulness ; merriment; levity . 

1 This word is little used ] 
LIGN-AL'OES, «. [L. lignum, wood, aud 
aloes.] Aloes- wood. Nuin x\iv 
1.1 G'NEOUS, a [L. hgneus ] Wooden ; nfade 
of wood , consisting of wood , resembling 
wood The harder part of a plant is ligneous 
LJGNIFI CATION, n The process of be- 
coming or of converting into wood, or the 
hard substance of a vegetable Good. 

LIG'NIFORM, a. TL. lignum, wood, and 
form.] Like v* ood , resembling wood. 

A irwan. 

LIG'NIFY, r.t [L lignum, wood, and facia, 
to make ] To convert into wood 
LIG'NIFY, r t To become wood 
LIG'NITE, n. [ L lignum J Fossil or bitu- 
minous wood, a mineral combustible sub- 
stam e . Did. Nat. Itist 

UG'NOl’S, u Ligneous. [Little used ] 

Evelyn 

LIGNUM-VITjF, « [L] Guomcum'or 

pockwood, u genus of plants, natives of 
warm olunniex. The common Lignum-vita* 
is a native of the warm latitudes of Ame- 
rica It becomes a large tree, having a 
hard, brownish, brittle bark, and its wood 
firm, solid, ponderous, very resiuous, of a 
blackish yellow color in the middle, and of 
a hot aromatic taste. It is of considerable 
use in medicine and the mechanical arts, 
being wrought into utensils, wheels, cogs, 
and various articles of turnery. Encyc 
L.IGTJLATE, l a. [L.hgula, astrap ] Like 
LIG'ULATED, J a bandage or strap, os, 
a Ugulatc flower, a species of compound- 
flower, the florets of which have their corol- 
lets flat, spreading out towards the end, with 
the base only tubular. This is the sani- 
floscular flower of Toumefurt. Botany. 

jIG'UKE, it. A kind of precious stone. 

Kxod. xxviii. 


LIG'URJTE, «. [from Liguria,'] A mineral 
occurring in oblique rhombic prisms, of an 
apple-green color, occasionally speckle*!. 

Phillips, 

LIKE, a. [Sax. lie, jelic, Goth, leiks, D. 
lyk, gelyk , G. gletck, Sw. hk, Dan. Ixg, 
Lge, like, plain, even, equal, smooth. The 
sense of like, similar, is even, smooth, 
equal, but this sense may be from laying, 
pressing, and hence this word may be al- 
lied to the Eth. MlO lakeo, to stamp, 
seal, impress, whence its derivative, an 
image , or the sense to be taken from rub- 
bing or shaving. We observe that like 
lias also the sense of please , to like is, to 
be pleased. Now, if p in L. placeo, is a 
prefix, the latter may bo formed on the 
root of like. And if de is a prefix, in de- 
light, deiecto, delicious, delicate , thege may 
be of the same family. Like is evidently 
from the same root as the Ch & Ileb. 

P'twi, Ar. chalaka, to be or make 

smooth. Qu. Gr. faixos, foixiss. See Lick 
and Lickerish.] 

1. Equal in quantity, qualit) or degree, as, 
u territory o (like extent with another, men 
of like excellence. 

More clergymen were impoverished by the 
late war, than evu in the like space before. 

Sprat. 

2. Similar, resembling, having resemblance. 
Elias was a man subject to like passions as 

we art James \ 

Why might not other planets have been 
created for like uses with the earth, cm li for its 
own inhabitants ? Bentley. 

Like is usually, followed by to or unto, 
but it ia often omitted 
What city is like unto this great city 7 

Rev. xvni. 

I saw three unclean spirits like frogs 

Rev xvi. 

Among them all was found none like Dumel, 
H inamah, MishacI, and Axariah. Dan I. 

3 Probable , likely, that is, having the re- 
semblance or appearance of an event, 
giving reason to expect or believe 

He is like to die of hunger ui the pl<uc whe-c 
he is, lor there is no more bread. Jei. xxxvut 
Many were not easy tube governed, nor like 
to < outturn themselves to stm l rules. Clarendon. 
LIKE, n [cUiptically, for like thing, like 
event, like person.] 

1. Some person or tiling resembling an- 
other, an equal. The like may never hap- 
pen again 

He was a man, lake him for all and all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. Shak. 

2. llad like, m the phrase* * he had like to 
be defeated,” seems to be a corruption , 
but perhaps lilce here is used for resem- 
blance or probability, and has the cha- 
racter of a noun. At any rate, as a phrase, 
it is authorized by good usage. 

LIKE, adv. In the same manner 

— Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. Matth vi. Luke xn. 

Like as a father piticth his children, so the 
Lord piticth them that fear him. Ps ciii. 

2. In a manner becoming 

Be strong, and qu.t yourselves like mei 

, I ham iv, 

3. Likely ; probably , as, like enough it will 

Shak. 

LIKE, v. t. [Sax, hcean, lician ; Goth, letk- 
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an ; probably L. placeo and deleclo, with 

prefixes ] 

1 . To be pleased with in a moderate degree ; 
to approve. 1 1 expresses leu than love and 
delight. We like a plan or design, when 
we approve of it as correct or beneficial 
We like the character or conduct of a man 
when it comports with our view of recti* 
tude. We Me food that the taste relishes. 
We like whatever gives us pleasure. 

He proceeded from looking to liking, aud 
from liktug to loving. Sidney. 

2. To please ; to be agreeable to. 

This desire being recommended to her ma- 
jesty, it liked her to include tin tame within 
one entire lease. I Obs J Haem. 

3 To liken [Obs ] bind. 

LIKE, v. *. To be pleased ; to choose. 

He may go or stay, as he likes. l.orkt 
2. To like of, to be pleased. [Obs ] A Holies 
LIVELIHOOD, » [likely and hood J Pro- 
bability ; verisimilitude, appeal unee of 
truth or reality. 'There is little likelihood 
that an habitual ilrunkurd will become tem- 
perate. There is little likelihood that mi 
old offender will be reformed. Prudent o 
directs us not to undertake a design, when 
there is little or no likelihood of success. 

2. Appearance, show , resemblance. [Obs . ) 

* Shak. 

LIVELINESS, « [from likely.] Proba- 
bility. 

2 The qualities that please. I See Likely \ 
LIVELY, a. [that is, like- like.] Probable, 
that may be rationally thought or be 
lievetl to have taken place in time past, or 
to be true now or hereafter , Bin’ll iu> is 
more reasonable than the control y . A 
likely story, is one which evidence, or the 
circumstances of the case r« nder probable, 

' and therefore credible 
2 Such as maybe liked, pleasing, as, a 
likely man or woman. 

1 'i’hiH use of likely is not obsolete, as 
inson affirms, nor is it vulgar. Hut the 
English and their descendants in America 
differ m the application. The English ap- 
ply the word to external appearance, and 
with them, likely is equivalent to handsomi , 
well formed , m, a likely man, u likely hom 
In America, the woid is usually applied to 
the endowments of the mind, or to pleas- 
ing accomplishments With us, a likely 
man, is a man of good character and ta- 
lents, or of pood dispositions or no«om 
plibhments, that raider him pleasing or 
respectable.) 

LI VKL1 , aan. Probably 

\\ lull man was innocent, he w.« likely igno- 
rant ol nothing important for him lu know. 

Olunvilfe. 

LIKE-MINDED, a Huving a like disposi- 
tion or purpose. Rom. xv. 

LI KEN, o. t Wk n. I Sw . hkna ; IJan. hgtier. j 
To compare , to represent as resembling or 
similar. 

Whosoever hearcth these sayings of mine, 
and doelli them 1 will liken him unto a wim* 
man, tlut limit lux house on a rock. Matth vi 
LIVENED, ftp. Compared. 

LIVEN ESS, it. Resemblance in foi in , *i- 
nulitude. The picture in a good likeness of 
tin* ongiual. 

2 Resemblance; form; external appear- 
ance Guard against an enemy in the Uke* 
nets of a friend. 
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3. One that resembles another ; a copy ; a 
counterpart. 

I took you for your likeness, Chloe. Prior 
4 An image, picture or statue, resembling 
a person or thing. Exod. xx. 
LI'KENING, ppr. Comparing; represent- 
ing as similar. 

LI'KEWISE, adv. [like and wise.} In like 
manner; also ; moreover ; too 
Foi he fceoth that wise men die, likewise the 
fool and the brutish person perish, and leave 
then wealth to others. IV xlix. 

LI 'KING, ppr. of like Approving ; being 
ploased with. 

2. a. Plump , full ; of a good appearance 
Dan. i. [Obs.\ 

LI'KING, «. A good stale of body; health- 
ful appearance ; plumpness. 

Their young ones aie in good lth »(< — 

Job xxxix. 

2. State of trial. [Not used] Dryden 

3. Inclination, pleasure , as, this is an 

amusement to your liking Spenser. 

1. Delight m , pleasure m , with to. 

He who has no liking io the whole, otighl 
not to censure the pnrls Dri/itm 

LI'LA€, it. [Fr Idas: Sp. him.} A plant 
or shrub of th“ genus Sy rmga, a native of 
Persia. The common ltlai is cultivated 
for its flowers, which are purple or white * 
LIL'ALITK, n A species of earth of the 
argillaeeous kind , called also Lepnlohte, 
— which see. A irwau 

LILI.VCKOUS, a. | L Idinceus, from //- 
hum, a lily ] 

Penuming to lilies , lily -like A liliaceous 
enrol is one tlinl has six regular petals. 

Murtyn 

LIL'lEl), a Embellished with lilies 

By sandy Ludon’s lit it ti hank*- Mdtou 

1 ILL, v. 1. l Sec Loll Hut hll is used fn 
New England ] Spensci 

LILT, i> i. To do any thing with dexteriti 
or quick iiehi.. [Local | Pcggc 

2 To sing or play on the bagpipe 
LILA, n. (L. Ulurn, Or a u(>iov , Sp 
hno | A genus of plants of manv species, 
which are all bulbous-rooted, herbaceous 
porenm da, producing bi'Il-sbuped, hexape- 
talous ttower*' of grout beauty and varied 
of colois Eruyi 

Lily of the oafley, a plant of the genus (on- 
vullaria, with u monopettdous, l>ell-slmped 
corol, divided at the top into si\ segments 
Miller 

ULY-DAF'FODIL, n. Aplantand flower 
LILT-HANDED, « Having white deli- 
cate hands. Sperm r. 

LlIA -HYACINTH, «. A plant. Miller 

LILY LIV'KRED, a White-livered ; cow- 
ardly [ Not wed ] Shah. 

LIM ATION, n. [L. Imo, to file.] The act 
of filing or polishing. 

LPM ATVJHE, n [L. fitno, to file.] A filing. 

2. Filings, particles nibbed off by filing 

Johnson 

LIMB, «, tm [Sax Inn , Dan. ft Sw. lent , 
L limbus, edge or border, extremity, limes, 
limit, coinciding perhaps w»thW.//<*w, llym, 
sharp, or flamy. to leap The sense of limb 
is from shooting or extending.] 

1 . Edge or border Tins is the proper sig- 
nification of the word , but in this sense it 
is limited chiefly to technical use, and ap- 
plied to the sun, moon, or a star, to a leaf, 


to a quadrant, &c. Wo say, the sun or 
moon js eclipsed on its northern limb. But 
we never say, the hrnb of a board, of a 
tract of land or water, fire 
2 In anatomy, and in < ommon use, an ex- 
tremity of the human body, a member; a 
projecting part, at. the arm or leg , that is, 
a shoot 

3. The branch of a tree ; applied only to a 
branch of some size, and not to a Binall 
twig 

\ In botany, the border or upper spreading 
part of a monopetalous corol. Afartyn 
LIMB, v. t. Urn To supply with limbs. 

Milton. 

2 To dismember ; to tear off the limbs 
LIM 'BAT, n A cooling periodical wind in 
the Isle of t'vprus, blowing from the north- 
west from eight o’clock, a. m. to tin* uud- 
dloltf the day or later Fnryc 

LIM'BKl’, h [ contracted from alembic.} A 
still , a word not now used 
UM'BEC, /- t To strain or pass through 
n still | Obs 1 Sandi/s 

LIMB'KD, a. In composition, formed with 
regard to limbs, as, well -limbed, large' 
limbed , sliorWm/W Pope, 

LIM'BKK, a [perhaps from the W Il/b, 

1 1 dun , for m and b are convertible, and/// 
before b, is often casual J 
Easily bent, flexible , pliant, yielding. In 
Ann lien, it is applied to material tjungh, 
ns, a limber rod , a limber joint 
LIM'BKK, n In a slug, u square hole cut 
through the floor timbers, as a passage for 
w at ci to the pump-well Mm Jhit 

LIM'BKK NESS, « The quality of being 
easilv bent, ffexibleyess , pliancy. 
LIM'BKKS, n. A two-wheeled carnage, 
li.i\ mg boxes for ammunition 
2 Thills , shafts of a carriage. [/.<««/.] 
LIM'BI LITE, n A mineral from Lmibourg, 
m Swabia, of a honey yellow color, and 
compm t texture. Saussure 

LIMB'LESS, o. Destitute of limbs 

Massinger 

L1MIV-MEAL, a Vieee-meul Shah 

1. rM'BO, \n. [ L. hrnhus | A region bor- 
L1 M'Bl’S, / dermp on hell, or hell itself 

Shah 

Among Catholics, a plaec where tin* 

* souls of persons are lodged after death 
2 A plat e of restraint Ihyden 

LIME,// [Sax bin, lime, whence 7,i‘linuui, 
l»» glue, Sw. fir Dan hm, D. lym, (i Icon 
und /c/nvw, loam , L hums , It firSp timo , 
probably Gr >ngte, y'hnp.n, and allied to 
clammy On, tins word is formed slum ] 

1 A uscous substance, sometimes laid on 

tw igs tor < etching birds Drip/ « 

2 CalennouH eurth, oxyd of calcium,' pio- 

cured from chalk and certain atones xuid 
shells, bv expelling from them the car- 
boiiu acid, by means of a strong heat m a 
furnace The best lime for mortal or ce- 
ment is obtained from limestone, orcai- 
bonate of lime, of which marble is a fine 
species Hooper. Nicholson 

3. The linden tree. 

4. [Fr lime. See Lemon."} A species of 
acid fruit, smaller than the lemon. 

LIME, v 1 [Sux xediman.] To smear with 
a viscous substance L' Estrange. 

2. To entangle , to ensnare. S/tak. 


3. To manure with lime. 

Land may be improved by draining, marling, 
and liming. Child. 

L To cement. Shak. 

Ll'ME-BURNER, n. One who burns stones 
to lime. 

LI'MED, pp Smeared with lime ; entan- 
gled , manured with lime. 

Ll'MKHOUND, n. A dog used in hunting 
the wild hoar, a Inner. Spenter. 

LIM EK ILN, n. h'mekil A kiln or ftimace 
m which stones or shells are exposed to a 
strong heat and reduced to lime. 
LI'MESTONE, «. Stone of which lime is 
made by the expulsion of its carbonic acid, 
oi fixed air. I tis called carbonate of lime 
Of this there are several species. 
LI'METWJG, n. A twig smeared with lime. 

Milton. 

LI'METWIGGED, a. Smeared with lime. 

Addison. 

LI'AIE WATER, n. Water impregnated 
with lime. 

LI 'M IN 0, ppr. Daubing with viscous mat- 
ter , entangling , manuring with lime. 

LI M'TT, n. [L limes, Fr. hmites. See 
Limb ] 

1 Bound , border , utmoBt extent ; the part 
that terminates a thing, as, the limit of a 
town, city or empire , the limits of human 
knowledge. 

2 The thing which bounds , restraint 

3. Limits, plur , the extent of the liberties of 
a prison 

LIM'IT, r. t To bound , to set bounds to 

2 To confine within certain bounds , to cir- 
cuiuscube , to restrain. The government 
of England is a limited monarchy. 

The) timpted God and hunted the Holy One 
of isruul IV lxxvni. 

3 To icstram from a lax or general signifi- 
cation. If orltl sometimes signifies the uni- 
verse, and sometimes its signification is 
limited to this earth. 

LIM'ITABLE, a. That may be limited, cir- 
cumscribed, bounded, or restrained. Hume 
LIM'ITANEOUS, a. Pertaining to bounds. 

Diet 

LIMITA'RIAN, a. That limits or circum- 
senbes 

LIMITA'RIAN, «. One that limits; one 
who holds the doctrine that a part of the 
human race only are to he saved , opposed 
to nninrsahbi. Huntington. 

LIM'IT ARY, a. Placed at the limit, as a 
guard. 

— Frond limitary cherub. Milton. 

LIMITATION, n. [L . hmitatio."] The act 
of bounding or circumscribing. 

2 Restriction, restraint, circumscription 
The king consented to a limitation of his 
prerogatives. Government by the limita- 
tion of naturul rights secures civil liberty 
B. Restriction , confinement from a lax in- 
determinate import. Words of general im- 
port are often to be understood with limita- 
tions. 

4. A certain precinct within which friars 

were ullowed to beg or exercise their func- 
tions. Odptng 

LIMITED, pp. Bounded ; circumscribed , 
restrained 

2. a. Narrow ; circumscribed. Our views 
of nature are very limited. 

LIM'ITEDLY, adv. With limitation. 
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LIM'ITEDNESS, ». State of being limited. 

Parker. 

LIMITER, ru He or that which limits or 
coniines. 

2. A friar licensed to beg within certain 
bounds, or whose duty was limited to a 
certain district. 

LIM'ITLESS, a. Having no limits; un- 
bounded. Davies 

IJM'MER, n. A limehound ; a mongrel 

Johnson, 

2. A dog engendered between a hound and 
a mastiff. Hath y. 

2. A thill or shaft. [Local. See Ltmbei.] 

4. A thill-horse [Local.] 

LIMN, v. t Uni. [Fr. en/ /miner , L. him mo J 

To draw or paint, or to pamt iu water 
colors. Encyc. 

LIM'NED, pp. Um'mcd. Painted. 
LIM'NKR, n. [Fr. enlnmmeur ; I.. illumina- 
tor, m the middle ages, a/lumnior J 

1. One that colors or paints on paper or 

parchment ; one who decorates hooks with 
initial pictures Encyi 

2. A portrait painter. 

LIMN'JNG./ipr. Drawing; painting, paint- 
ing in water colors 

LIM'NING. m. The net or art of drawiqg or 
painting in water colors. Jddmoit 

LrMOt’S, « ( L. lunosus, from limns, slime ] 
Muddj , slimy, thirk. Promt 

LIMP, v i. [Sax lemp-hcalc, lame , gehm- 
ian, to hapjien, that is, to fall ; allied por- 
mps to famt'. J To halt , to walk lamely 

Baton. 

LIMP, ii. A halt, act of limping. 

LIMP, « Vapid, weak. [ Not used ) 

IValkm. 

LIMPT.R, n. One that limps 
L1M'PKT,« [L lepas,( Ir htxtt;, troin>tw«, 
to peel or stnp off bark ] 

A utmahe shell of the genus Patella, ad- 
hering ‘ rocks. 

LIM'PII), a. |L hmpidm ] Pure, clear, 
trauspaiont , as, a limpid stream 
LTM'PlDNhSS, » ('harness, punt) 
LIM'PIN(i, pur Halting, walking lamely 
LIM'PINGLY, ath. Lamely, in a halting 
manner 

LI M'S Y, a. [W .Ihjmsi.] Weak, flexible 
New Enyhmd 

Li 'MY, a [See Lime ] ViBcous, glutinous 
as, /uni/ snares • 

2 Containing June , as, a limy soil 

8 Resembling lime ; having the qualities of 
lime. 

LIN, t i. [Ire. hnna] To yield [Ob', J 
LIN, n [Celtic J A pool or mere ( Sat 
used] 

LINCH'PIN, a [Sax lyuij-, an axis, I) 
lens] 

A pin used to prevent the wheel of a car- 
riage from sliding off the axle-tree 
LINC'TURE, » [L lingo, linctus J Medi- 
cine taken by licking. Burton 

LIN'D EN,n. [Sax. linn; Sw.&Dan hnd, D. 
linde or Unde-boom , G. Unde, luideubattm. J 

'Hie lime-tree, or teil-tree, of the genu* 
Tilia * ’ lirydni 

LINE, n. [L .tinea; Fr. hgne, from L. Ii- 
num ; Gr. > flax ; G. Icine ; D. lyn , 
Sw. Una ; Dan line.] 

1. In geometry , a quantity extended in 
length, without breadth or thickness , or u 
limit terminating a surface. Encyc. 


2. A slender string , a small cord or rope. 

The ungler uses a fine and hook. The! 
seaman uses a hand line, a hauling line, 
spilling lines, &c * 

3. A thicad, string or cord extended to di- 
rect any operation 

We ah bj hue upon the ocean go. Dri/dru. 

4. Luieamont , a mark m the hund or face. 

He tipple, s pulmihtrj, and dines 

On all her fortune telling hue Clenechnd 
5 Delineation, sketch, as, the lines of a 
building. Tt tuple. I 

<> Contour, outline, jxteiior limit of a 
figur > 

Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy h < 
Pvpt 

7 In writ my, panting, and engraving, the 
words and letters which stand on u loud 
in one row, between one murgiu and an- 
. other , as, a page of thirty lines. 

8. In poetry, a verse, oi the words which 
form a cot turn number of feel, accuiding to 
the measme 

i> A short letter , a note. 1 reccit ed a hue 
from my friend by the last mod 

10 A rank or row of soldiers, oi the dixpo- j 
sition of nil army drawn up with ;ut e\ ; 
tended flint, or the like disposition of a 
fleet pu pared ioi engagement 

1 1 A trench or rampart , an extended work J 
in fortiiu niton 

luutc thy Alices amt att.uk tluur lute* 

Ihi/ibn 

12 Method , disposition , as, line of order 

Shah 

18 Extension, limit, border 

Ldi n strelt hid hci hut 

From \iii.ui c a-twaul to the lojal towers 

O f grt.il Si It m 1 1 Milton 

1 1 Efjuator , equinoctial < u< le 

When the sun briow the Inn dost « mis - 

Cueilt \ 

13 A senes or succession of jirogem or re- 
lations, descending horn a lonuuoii pro- 
genitor We speak of the ascending or 
descending hm , tlie hue of descent , the 
male hue , a hue of kings 

U> The tweltth part oi an inch 
17 A straight extended mark 
]S \ straight or parallel direction The 
houses mu .t all stand m u line Even' 
new huildm.' must he set in a hue with 
i.thei i on tin sime street, 
l'l Oi et quit ii>n , employment, departmeitt 
oreouisf of Int'-niess. toci ipeak of nun 
in die same Inn of business 11 as/unyton. 
20 Clause , direction. 

\\ ha I general htu of f ouduit ought to he pin 
mu d * tlrni.htui‘U‘ii. 

21. Lint or Ila*. [ Si Idum used | Spuu.tr 
22 In Itua/drt/, hues me tin f uni res u ed in 
armories to dmdi the slueld into diflnent 
parts, and to compose different figures 
• J.nrt/t 

28 In Ser.pt tire, hue signifies 1 a cord foi 
measuring, abo, mt>li action, doctnm 
Ps \i\ Is. xx\ in 

J right Une, a straight in duect line , the 
shortest line that tun hi diawu between 
two points 

llumtmial fan, aline diawn parallel to the 
horizon 

Equinoctial line m geography, a gie it eirrii 
on the i&rth’s surface, at 00 degree.* dis- 
tance from each pole, and bisecting the 
earth at that part. In astronomy, the ur- 


clo which tlie »un seems to describe, in 
March and September, when the days and 
nights are of equal length. 

Meridian line, an imaginary circle drawn 
through tho two polos of the earth, and 
any part ot its surface. 

A ship of the line, a ship of war large enough 
to have n place m the line of battle. All 
ships carrying -event) four or more large 
guns, are ships of the line. Smaller ships 
may sometimes he so called. 

LINE, r t. [supposed to he frem L. linum, 
flax, whence linen, winch is often used for 
linings J 

1 To cover on the inmde , as, a garment 
lined with linen, fur or silk , a bu\ lined 
with paper or tin. 

2 To put in the inside. 

— Wlmt if 1 do Urn one of their Imiidh* 

Sit nl 

3. To place along l»v the side of any thing lot 
guarding, ns, to hm u hedge with n fl > 
inen , to line works with soldiers. 

I To st lengthen l>y additional works oi 
men. 

Lute and noiv repair your towns of war 
Willi men ot c mirage Shak 

!) To cover, to add a covering, as, to Inn 
a ciutch. .S link 

(> To strengthen with any thing added 
Y\ ho limit himself with hope Shu. 

7 To impregnate, applied to irrational am 

uiiiIh Creech 

LIN'EAlwE, n [Fr. hynagc, from hynr, 
hue ] 

Race, p rou on v , descendants in u line from 
a common progenitor 

LI VEAL, a [ L hneah s, from lima, line | 

1 ( oinposcd of lines , delineated , iih, hm al 
<ii signs IV ot tint 

£ in a direct line lrom an ancestor, .is, li- 
neal descent; lineal succession. Loch 

8 Hereditary, dented from ancestois 

Shah 

1 Allied by dim t descent 

1 or only you are loienl to the throne 

Ihifdt it 

ft hi the dim tion of a line , us, /meat ini a 
Mite 

Lon a! measure, the measure ot length. 
I.IM’AL'n’t , « The state of being in tin 
form «>t a hue Am /teen u 

LI VI \LLY, tide in a direct line , as, l lie 
pi rid is, lineally descended from flu con 
queror 

LIN LAMENT, n [Fr. from linen mt n- 

fani J 

Feature, form, make, the outline or • x 
terior oi a body or figure, pin in nlftriv oi 
tin face. 

Man he seems 

To all hit lire mm tils Milton 

- Tin hm amt nts ol the bi,<<) Locke. 

Lint nun til ol ,i ih.ii.uter Swtjt 

LlN'EAlI.o [ L hm aru J Pertaining to » 
hm , c (insisting of lines , in a straight di- 
mtion * 

2 In botany, like a line; slender, of the 
same breadth throughout, except at the 
e\ti, until s , iih, a linear 1 -af. 

I onto numbers, in mathematics, such as 
Ja\ t iel.it ion to length only, such l* a 
numlu r which represent* one side of a 
plane figure. If the plane figure n> a 
•oijtiare, the linear figure is called u root. 

Encyi 
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linear problem, that which may be solved 
geometrically by the intersection of two 
right lines. Encyc. 

LIN'E VTK, a. In botany, marked longitu- 
dinally with depressed parallel lines; as, » 
tineat? leaf 

LINEAT10N, n. Draught; delineation,-- 
winch see Woodward. 

LPNKI), pp. Covered on the inside. 
LIVEN, n. [L. hnum, flax, Gr X/sos, W. 
Iltn, Ir. hn , Iluss ten, G. Inn. The sense 
is probably long, extended or smooth. In 
the latter sense, it would accord with L. 
linio, lenio. 1 

J Cloth made of flax or hemp. 

2. An under garment. 

LIN'EN, a. [L. hneus.] Made of flax or 
hemp , as, linen cloth ; a linen stocking. 

2. Resembling linen olotb ; white , pale. 

Shak. j 

Fossil-linen, a kind of amianth, with soft, 
parallel, flexible fillers. Encyc. 

LlN'EN- DRAPER, «. A person who duals 
in linens. 

l.tncner and linen-man, in a like sense, arc 
obsolete. 

LING, n. [D. leng , Jr. long ; probably Sax 
leu*, long.] 

A fish of the genus Gudus, or cod kind, 
which grows to the length of four feet or 
more, is very slender, with a flat head. 
This fish abounds on the coasts of Scot- 
land and Irclnnd, and forms a considerable 
art u le of emmneice Em yc 

LING, n [ lee. hug, from leng, long J A 
species of long grass, heath. 

Jamieson Cyr. 
ling, a Saxon termination, as hi darling, 
fh thug, denotes primarily state, condition, 
or subject. In some words, it denotes tlip 
v mug of an animal, or a Hmull one 
LIN'GER, v. i. I from the root of lout/, Sux 
Ion*] 

1. To delay ; to loitor , to remain or wait 
long ; to he slow'. 

Nor cast one longing, havering look bLliuul. 

(iron 

"Whom judgment now of u long time Imp i 
eth not 2 Pet. it. 

2. To hesitate; to be slow in deciding, to 
bo ui suspense 

Perhaps thou hngerest, in deep thought de- 
tained. Milton 

3. To remain long in any state. The patient 
huger* on a bod ol sickness. 

LIN'GER, f>. / To protract. Shak. 

LIN'GERKR, n. One who lingers. 
LIN'GKRING, ppr Delaying, loitering 
2 a Drawing out m tune, remaining long , 
piotrnctcd, as, a huger mg disease. 

To die is the fate ol man , but to die with 
itiifsernif' anguMi is generally Ins follv 

Rambler 

LIN'GERING, n. A delaying; a remain- 
ing long , tardiness ; protraction. 

The Imp mnf\ »t holyduy customs, bring 
LlN'GKRINGLY.mft. With delay; slowly; 

tediously. Hale. 

LIN'GKT, n. [Fr. hngot, from langnette, a 
tongue.] 

A small mass of metal Camden. 

LIN 'OLE, «. [Fr. hgneul, from hgne.] Shoe- 
maker's thread. [ Hot ta use or local ] 

Drayton. 
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LIN'GO, n. [L. lingua.] Language ; speech. 
[ Vulgar] 

LINGUA DENIAL, a. [L. lingua, tongue, 
and dens, a tooth ] 

Formed pr uttered by the joint use of the 
tongue and teeth , as, the letters d and t. 

Holder. 


LINGUADENT'AL, ». An articulation 
formed bv Ihe tongue and teeth. 
LIN'GUAPOKM, a [lingua and form.] 
Having the form or shape of the tongue 
° Rlarlgn. 

LIN'GUAL, a [X lingua, tlie tongue ] Per- 
taining to the tongue , as, the lingual 
nerves, the ninth pair, wluch go to the 
tongue; the lingual muscle, or muscle of 
the tongue 

LIN'GUIST, w fL. lingua, the tongue ] A 
person skilled m languages , usual) v ap- 
plied to a person well versed in the lan- 
guages taught m colleges, Greek, i^atin, 
and Hebrew'. Mtflon 

MN'GULATK, a [L. hngulatus, froi. ' <- 
j gua, tongue.] 

Shaped like the tongue or n strap n>ut 
ligu/atc is more generally used ] Mai tyn. 
L1NGW6I1T, n An herb. 

LINTMKNT, n [Fi fiom L luumentum ,- 
from l/tiio, lino, to anoint ] 

A species of soft ointment , n composition of 
a consistence somewhat thinner than an 
unguent, but thicker than oil Em yc 

LFNING, ppr. [See I. me.] Covering on the 
inside, n> a garment 

LI'NiNfi, « The inner covering of nm 
thing, as of a garment or a box. The 
pleura is called the lining of the thorax. 

2 Th.it which is within Shak 

LIN h, n | (1 grind , a joint, a ring, a swivel, 
a link, and as uti adjective, flexible, lim- 
bei, from laden, to bend; Dan. lade, n 
chain ] 

1 A single ring or division of n chain 

2 Any thing doubled and closed like u link , 

an, a hid of horse hiur Mortimer 

3 A chain , any tiling connecting 

—Ami low, the common link, the new cre- 
ation crowned. Diifdeu 

‘l An\ single constituent purt of a con- 
nected series This argument is a link in 
the chain of reasoning 
fl \ series , a chain 


LINK, n. [Gr. kvxvoc, L lyrhnus, a lamp in 
caudle, coinciding m elements with light ] 
A torch made of tow or lmrds, Sre , and 
pitch Shak Drydeu. 

LINK, v. t To complicate. Johnson 

2. To unite oi connect by something inter- 
vening or in other manner. 

— Luil. tow n& to tow n& by avenue* of oak 

Pope 

— \nd creature link’d to creature, man to 
man Pope. 

LINK, r i To he connected. Burke 

I.INK'ROY , \ v A hoy or man tlml carnei 
'MYNJ all ■' * ■ ’ * 


L1NKD 


link or tore h to light pas* 
t Mow. (lay 

LI N K*EI ). pp United , connected. 
LINKING, pin Uniting , connecting 
L. IN ’NET, ii f Fr /mot , W Mums, fiom Hen, 
flux, and called also m \\ . ml, t n y Utn, 
flax-bird , Snx Imerj eje So in L cardu- 
ehs, from ear duns a thistle.] , 

A small Miisrnig hnd nf the gc nu» Frinrilla. 
LINSEED. Sei L1NTSEED. 


LIN'SEY-WQOLSF/Y, a. Made of linen 
and wool ; hence, vile mean ; of different 
and unsuitable parts. Johnson. 

LIN 'STOCK, n. [Am/ and stock.] A pointed 
staff w ith a ciotch or fork at one end, to 
hold a lighted match , used m firing can- 
non. It may he stuck in the ground or in 
the deck of a ship. Encyc. 

LINT, w. [Sax linet, L. linteum , linteus, 
from hnum, flax.] 

Flax ; but more generally, linen scraped into 
a soft substance, and used for dressing 
wounds and sores 

LINT'LL, n. [Fr. Imteau ; Sp. lintel or dtn- 
/r/.] 

The head-piece of a door-frame or window- 
frame , the part of the frame that lies on 
the side-pieces. Exod xii 
LINT'SKKD, n. [Am/, flax, and seed; Sax. 

hnyreb.] Flaxseed. 

Ll'ON, m [Fr. from L. leo, leonis ; Gr. 

Arm. Icon, W. Uew, a lion , llewa, to swal- 
low', to devour.] 

1. A quadruped of the genus Fobs, very' 
strong, fierce and rapacious. Tlio largest 
lions arc eight or nine feet m length The 
male has a thick head, beset with long 

■ bushy hair of a yellowish color. The lion 
is a native of Africa and the warm climates 
of A sia II i8 aspect is noble, his gait stately, 
and las loai tremendous. 

2 \ sign in the zodinc. 

Ll'ON ESS, n. The female of tlie lion kind 
LI'ONLIKE, a Like a lion , fierce. 

Camden. 

LI'ON-METTLED, a. Having tlie courage 
and spirit of a lion Jlil/housc. 

LION’S FOOT, n A plant of tlie genus 
Otttannnohe. 

LION’S LEAF, «. A plant of tlie genus 
Leon tier. 

LION'S TAIL, n. A plant of the genus 
Lecmurus. 

LIP, u [Sax lippa, lippe , I) lip , G. fir Don. 
hppe , Sw. Inpp ; L labium, labrnni , 
It fabbro , Sp. lab to , Fr leorc , li. club or 

hobfiar , Pers * ^ It mny be connected 

with W tlaearu, Ii labhraim, to speak, 
that is, to thrust out. The sense is pro- 
bably a border.] 

1 The edge oi border of the mouth. Tlie 
lipH nrc two fleshy or.muscnhir parts, com- 
posing the exterior of the mouth m man 
and many othei umrnals. In man, the 
lips, which may be opened or closed at 
pleasure, form the covering of the teeth, 
and are organs of speech essential to cer- 
tain articulations Ileuce the lips, by a 
figure, denote the mouth, or all the organs 
of speech, and sometimes speech itself. 
Job u. 

2. The edge of any thing ; as, the lip of a 

' - ' *wl. Burnet. 

3. In botany, one of the two opposite divi- 
sions of a labiate corol The upper is call- 
ed the helmet, and the lower the heard 
Also, an appendage to the flowers of the 
orchises, considered by Limucus as a nor- 

Jary. Martyn. Smith. 

To make a lip, to drop the under lip in sul- 
lenness or contempt. Shak. 

LIP, v. t. To kiss. Shak. 

LIP-DEVOTION, n Prayers uttered by 

the lips without the desires of the heart. 
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LTF-GOpD, a. Good m profession only. 

B. Jonson. 

LIF-LABOR, «. Labor or action of the lip* 
without concurrence of the mind; words 
without sentiments. 

LIP'OGRAM, «. [Gr. to leave, and 
a letter ] 

A writing in which a single letter is wholly 
omitted. 

LIPOGRAM'MATIST, n. One who writes 
any thing, dropping a single lotter. Addison. 
LIPOTHTMOUS, a [See Lipothymy .] 
Swooning, fainting. 

LIPOTH'YMY,n. [Gr. luvofopt*; hum, 
to fail, and bv/toe, soul ] 

A fainting , a swoon. Coxe. 1'aylor 

LIFTED, a. Having bps. 

2. In botany, labiate 

LIFPITUDE, n. [L hppiludo, from hppns, 
blear-eyed J 

Soreness of eyes ; bleared ness. Bacon 

LIP'-WISDOAf, « Wisdom in talk without 

S actice , wisdom in words not supported 
• experience. Sidney 

UABLK, a. [See Liquate.'] That may 
be melted 

LIQUATION, n [L.liquatio Sec Liquate.] 
1. The act oi operation of melting • 

2. The capacity of beings melted, as, a sub- 
stance congealed beyond liquation Brown. 
LI'QUATE, i.i. [L hquo \ To melt, to 
liquefy , to be dissolved f I. it tie used ] 

If oodward. 

LIQUEFACTION, n. [L. hquef actio, from 
hquefaeio.] 

The act or operation of melting or dissolv- 
ing ; the com eruion of a solid into a liquid 
by the sole agency of heat or caloric. 
Liquefaction , in common usage, sigmtns 
the melting of any substance, but by Mime 
authors it is upphed to the melting of sub- 
stances, which pass thiongh intermediate 
states ot softness before they become dual, 
as tallow, wax, resin, &c. 

Core’s Dispensatory. 
2. The state of being melted. 
LIQUEFIABLE, «. Tlmt may be melted, 
or changed irom a solid to a liquid state. 

Bui on. 

LIQ'UEFIEK, n. That wlucli melts any 
solid substance. 

LIQ'UEFY, o. t. [Fr. hqueficr , from fa It- 

c— tT l i 


qucfacto. See Liquid J 
To melt ; to dissolve , to convert from a fix- 
ed or solid form to that of a liquid, and 
technically, to melt by the sole agency of 
heat or calonc. 

LIQ',UEFY, v. i. To be melted ; to become 
liquid. Addison. 

LIQUEFYING, ppr. Melting , becoming 
liquid 

LIQUES'CENCY, n. [L. liquescentia.] Apt- 
ness to melt. Johnson 

LIQUES'CENT, a. Melting; becoming fluid. 

LIQUEUR, n. [Fr.] A spirituous cordial. 

LIQUID, a. [L. liquidut , from hcf«o, to 
melt, Ir. leaghatn ; probably from flowing, 
imd coinciding with Sax. Io$e, water, L. hr, 
and luy, in LvgdunuM,' Leyden, Lyons.] 
Fluid ; flowing or capable of flowing ; not 
fixed or solid. But liquid is not precisely 
synonymous with fluid. Mercury and air 
are fluid, but not liquid, 

2. Soft; clear; flowing; smooth; as, liquid 
melody. Crtuhmo . 

Vot. II. 


3. Pronounced without any jar; smooth; 
as, a liquid letter. 

4. Dissolved; not obtainable by law* as, a 

liquid debt. [Obt.] Ayhfft. 

LIQUID, r. A fluid or flowing substance* 
a substance whose parts change their rela- 
tive position on the slightest piessure, and 
which flows on an inchued plane ; as, wa- 
ter, wine, milk, &c. 

2. In grammar, a letter which 1ms a smooth 
flowing sound, or which flows smoothly 
after a mute , as l and r, in bla, bra. M 
and n are also called liquids. 

LIQUIDATE, v.t. [Fr liqmdrr ; L. hqui- 
do.] To clear from all obscurity. 

Time only run liqwdati tlx* meaning of all 
part* of a conijwund system. Jlamilton. 

2. To settle ; to adjust , to ascertain or re- 
duce to precision in amount 
Which method of liquidating the* amerce- 
ment to u pret isc sum, was usually performed 
in tiie superior courts. Ulackdone 

The clcik of the commons’ house of assembly 
in 1771, gave cert dicatcs to the public creditors 
that tlicir demands wcie liquidated, and should 
be provided for m tin next tax-bill Ramsuq 
Tin domestic dt bt may lie subdivided into 
UqutdaUd and iinliquidati d Hamilton. 

3 To pay; to settle, adjust and satisfy, ns 
a debt Wheaton 

Ky burgh was ceded to Zuric by Sigmmoud, 
to liquidate a debt of a thousand florins 

Coji's Swltz, 

4. To make Bmooth, or less harsh uml offen- 
sive , as, to liquidate Mic harshness of sound 
LIQUIDATED, ftp Settled, adjusted, re- 
duced to certainty’, paid. 
LIQUIDATING, ppr. Adjusting, ascer- 
taining, paying? 

LIQU1 lMTlON, n The urt of settling nnd 
adjusting debts, or uscei turning their 
[ amount or bnlunre due. 

| LIQUIDATOR, ti He or that which liqui- 
dates or settles, F. Everett 

LIQUIDITY, w [Fr hquiditc J The quality 
of being fluid or liquid 
2 TlunnesR Glam ille 

LIQUIDNKSS, « The quality ot being 
liquid, fluency Hoyle 

LIQUOR, n hid or [Sax loje, Ex. liqueur, 

L liquor.] 

A liquid or fluid substance | See Liquid ] 
Liquor is a word of gcnural signification, 
extending to water, milk, blood, sap, jiuce, 
frc. , but its most common application is 
to spirituous fluids, whether distilled r fo- 
mented, to decoctions, solutions, tinctures 
Milton. 

LIQ'UOR, v. t. To moisten , to drench. 

[ Little used ] Bacon. 

LIQUORICE. See LICORICE. 

LIS’BON, n. A species of wine exported 
from Lisbon, in Portugal. 

L1SNE, n. A cavity or liollow. [ Not in 
we.] JIale. 

LISP, t>. i. [G. hspeln, D. lisjien, to lisp , 
Sax. vlipp or vlipp , a lisping , Sw. laipa, 
Russ, lepetzu, to lisp.] 

To speak with a particular articulation of J 
the tongue and teeth, nearly as m pro- 
nouncing th. Lisping it particularly no- 
ticed mattering th for s, as yeth for yes. 1 
It is mutt common in children. 

I hspsd in numbers, tor th* numbers came* 
Peps. 


LISP, *. I. To pronounce with a lisp ; as, 
she lisped a few words. 

LISP, r. The act of lisping, as in uttering 
an aspirated th for*, 

LISP'ER, n One that lisps. 

USF1NG, ppr. Uttering with a lisp. 


LISP F.R, n One that lisps. 

LISF1NG, ppr. Uttering with a lisp. 
LISFING1A, adr With a lisp. Holder. 
LIST, n [Sax hjt, Sw.hr/, It. &Sp. hsta , 
Fr fr Dan hs/e, I). lyst; G htze. .If 
list, u roll or catalogue, and list, a border 
or strip of cloth, are from the same root, 
we find the original orthography in the 
Arm. lex, and Sp hzn, and perhaps the 
L. ftctuin, Fi. In e. But m some languages 
the words are distinguished, Fr lute , a 
roll, and hsiere, a list or selvage of cloth J 

1. In commerce , the border, edge or selvage 
of cloth , a strip of cloth forming the bor- 
der, particularly of broadcloth, and serving 
to strengthen it. 

2. A line inclosing or forming the extremity 
of a piece of ground, or field of conduit . 
hence, the ground or field inclosed for a 
race or combat lienee, to enter the lists, 
is to necept a challenge or engage in con- 
tost. Hence, 

3 A limit oi boundary ; a border. 

4 In architecture, a little square molding , 
a fillet , culled also a lute/. 

5 A roll oi catalogue, that is, a row or lnu 
as, a list of uauies, a fist of books , a list 
oi articles ; a list of ratable estate. 

fi A strip of cloth , a fillet. Swift 

Civil list, in (treat Britain and the United 
States, the civil oflit erB of government, as 
judges, embassadors, secretaries, fre, lienee 
it is used for the revemn s or appropriations 
of public money for flip support of the civil 
officers. 

LIST, v. t. [from list, n roll ] To enroll ; to 
register in u list or catalogue, to enlist 
The latter is the more elegant word 
lienee, 

2 To engage m the public service, as sol- 
diers. 

Thpy in my name Are luted. Dri/dm 

3. To inclose for combat , as, to list a in Id 

Dri/dtn 

1 To sew together, ns strips of cloth , or to 
form a border. Wot ton 

5 To cmer with a list, or with stops of 
cloth ; as, to list a door. 

0 To hcaikcn , to attend, n contrui tion of 
listen, - which sec. 

LIST, v i, To engage in public service by 
enrolling one’s name ; to enlist [The 
latter is the more elegant word. See 
Eulut) 

LIST, v i. [Sax. lyjran, G.lusttn, D. lus- 
tra ; Sw. lyst a , Dan. lyster See Lust.) 
The primal y sense seems to be to lean, 
incline, itth auce or stretch toward. [See 
the Noun J 

Properly , to lean or incline ; to be propense 
hence, to desire or choose. 

Let other men think of your devices a* they 
lui WhUgiftc 

The wind bloweth where it liststk. John tn. 
LIST, it In the language of seamen, an 
inclination to one side. The ship him a 
list to port. Mur. Diet 

LIST'ED.p®. Striped; particolored in stripes. 

2. Covered with list. 

3. Inclosed (hr combat 

4. Engaged in public service ; enrolled. 
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LI8TEL, n. A list in architecture ; a fillet. 

Ert eye. 

LISTEN, v.i. lis'n. [Sax lyytan orhlyjtan ; 
D. hmteren Qu. 0. lausehen ; Scot lUh. 1 

1. To hearken; to give ear; to attend 
closely with a view to hear. 

On the green bank 1 sat, and listened long. 

lhydtn. 

2. To obey, to yield to advice; to follow 
admonition. 

LISTEN, v. t. lis'n. To hear , to attend. 

Shuk 

LISTENER, n. One who listens ; a hear- 
ken or. 

LISTER, n. One who makes a list or roll 
L I ST'K \JL, a. Attentive. [ Ohs. ] Spenser 

LISTING, ppr. Inclosing for combut, eo 
vering wilii list; enlisting. 

LISTLESS, a. Not listening; not attend- 
ing; md ifferent to what is passing; heed- 
less; inattentive, thoughtless; careless, 
as, u list /ess hearer or speetatoi . 
LISTLESSLY, ads. Without attention , 
heedlessly 

LIHTLKSSNES8, ». Inattention; hccd- 
lessnenB, indifference to wlrnt is passing 
ond may bo interesting. 

LIT, pret. of light. Tho bird liL on a tree ] 
before me. 

1 lit my pipe with the paper Addison 

[This wend, though used by some good 
writers, is very inelegant.] 

.LITANY, n [Fr. titanic, < Jr. htrusua, 
supplieulion, from \ithhvu, htTOfx.au, hioao 
ft an. to pray. J 

A solemn form of supplication, used ui pub 
lie woibhip. 

Supplication* foi the appp.iMiij* of (»od’s 
wrath, were by the (iicek ihuith tenmd Utu- 
nt>‘s, by tl»e Latin, rogations. Uouki > 

LITE, rr. Little, f Not in use, J 
LI i’KH, n [ Fr. litre, from Gr. ) A 
French measure of capacity, being a culm 
decinictei, containing, according to Lumet, 
about a pint and a naif old From li men 
sure. The liter is equal to (>0,02800 culm 
inches, or nearly 2| wine pints. Cyc 
LITERAL, a. [Fr. from L hlera, u letter ] 

1. Aceoidmg to the letter, piinutive, real , 
not figurative or metaphorical, as, the 
literal meaning of a phruse 

2. Following the letter or exact words , not 
free ; as, a literal translation. 

3. Consisting of letters. 

The literal notation of numbers was known 
to Europeans before the cipher*. Johnson 
LITERAL, n. Literal meaning. [ Y<»( 
used } Brown 

LITERALISM, ». That which accords 
with the letter. Milton 

LITERAL'ITY,». Original or literal mean- 
ing. Brown. 

LITERALLY, aefo. According to the pri- 
mary and natural import of words, not 
figuratively A man and his wife counot 
be literally one flesh. 

2. With close adherence to words ; word by 
word. 

•< So wild and ungovernable a poet cannot be 
translated literally. Braden 

LITERALNESS, n. The state of boing 
literal ; literal import Quart, Bee. 

LITER ARY, a. [L. literarius .] Pertaining 
to letters or literature, respecting learn- 
ing or learned men ; as, a literary history ; 
literary conversation. 


2. Derived from erudition ; as, literary fame, j 

3. Furnished with erudition , versed in let- 
ters.; as, a literary man. 

4 Consisting in letters, or written or printed 
• compositions; os, literary property. 
LITERATE, a. [L literatus .] Learned; 
lettered ; instructed m learning and sci- 
ence. Johnson 

LITERATI, n phtr. (L. literatus.} The 
learned , men of erudition Spectator. 
LITER ATOR, «. [LJ A potty school- 
master Burke 

LITERATURE, «. [L literature.} Learn- 
ing, acquaintance with letters or hooks. 
Literature comprehends a knowledge of 
the ancient languages, denominated clas- 
sical, history, grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
geography, &c as well as of the silences 
A knowledge of the world and good 
breeding give luster to literature. 

LITJ1, n [Sax.] A joint or limb. \Ohs.} 
Chaucer. 

LIT1I ANTHRAX, «. fGr. htdos, a stone, 
and etsfyeiS, ii coal ] 

Stone-ioal, u black, compact, brittle, inflam- 
mable substance, of laminated texture, 
more or h ss shining Nicholson 

Liril’AKoK, n [Fr from L. htharyyros, 
Gr hQa(>yvtfo:, the spume or scum of 
sih or ] 

A senu-Mtreous oxyd of lead, produced in 
ieimmg silver by eupellation with lead 
It appears in the form of soft flakes, or 
seim-traiiHpuient shining plates 

Diet Nat l fist Em ye Nicholson 
LITHE, a [Sax li)», hpe , W llylb ] That 
may he easily bent , pliant , flexible , lim- 
ber, as, the elephant’s lithe pioboscis 

• Milton 

LITHE, v t To smooth , to soften; to pul- 
linte | Ohs ] Chaucer 

2 To listen f Ohs } [ See Listen } 

LI'THENKSS, n Flexibility , lnnbcrncss. 
EITHER, « Soft , plaint ( Ofts ] Shah 
2 [Sax. 1) Jiji J Bud , corrupt. [ Ohs ] 

If oolton 

M'THKRLY, adr Slowly , lazily. [Oiv | 
Barret 

LITIlERNKSS.w Idleness, laziness. [Ohs ] 


Bat » et 

LIT1FI \, n A new alkali, found in a mi- 
# ncml culled pelalitc, ol which the basis is n 
mctul called lithium Dm y. Vic 

LI'l Il'lATK, n [(*i, htdos, a stone ] A salt 
or compound lormed by the htluc arid 
combined with a base Hooper 

t<l ITl'lC, a [supia ] Pertaining to the 
stone m the bladder. The hthir acid is 
obtained trom a luleulus m the bladder. 
LITIIOIHBLION See LlTHOPllYL. 
LiriPOGARP, n [Gr hides, a stone, and 
**<>*os, fruit ] Fossil fruit , fruit petrified 
Diet. Nat. Hist. 
LI 1 II'OCOLLA, n [Gr hide;, a stone, ond 
Kthhat, glue ] A cement that mutes stones 

LH JIODLN'DRON, « [Gr. hides, stone, 
and &«»$£<>», tree.] (oral ; so called from 
its resembling n petrified branch Parr 
LI niOfiEN'KSY, «. [Gr hides, stone, and 
generation.] 

The doctrine or science of the orjgin of mi- 
nerals composing the globe, and of the 
causes which have produced their form 
and disposition. Diet. Nat. Hut. 


LITHOGLYPH'ITE, «. [Gr. hides, •tone’ 
and yhv$u, to engrave .] 

A fossil that presents the appearance of be- 
ing engraved or shaped by art. Lvnier. 
LITHOGRAPHER, n. [See Lithography.} 
One who practices lithography. 
LITHOGRAPHIC, \a. Pertaining to 
LITHOGRAPHTCAL, j lithography. 
LITHOGRAPH'ICALLY, adv By the li- 
thographic art. 

LITHOGRAPHY, n [Gr. hides, stone, and 
yj utpu, to engrave or write J 
The art of engraving, or of tracing letters, 
figures or other designs on stone, and of 
transferring them to paper by impression ; 
an art recently invented by Mr. Senne- 
feldcr of Munich, in Bavoriu. 

Journal of Science. 

MTIIOLOG'IG, ) , , 

LlTHOLOfj'lOAL, } a ‘ f Sce l ' tholo 9y-] 
Pertaining to the science of stones. 
LITJlOL'OGtST, n. A person skilled in 
the science of stones. 

LITHOLOGY, n [Gr. hides, stone, and Xo- 
yo{, discourse ] 

. 1. The science or natural history of stones 
Fo urcroy 

2. A»trcatise on stoneB found m the body. 

. Coxe. 

L1THOM AN CY, n. [ Gr. hides, stone, and 
ftetuTiioi, divination ] 

Divination or piediction of events by means 
of stones Broicn. 

LITHOMAR'GA,) n. [Gr. hides, stone, and 
LITIIOMAlUlK, / L matya, marl.) 

An earth of two species, f liable and indu- 
rated, more siliceous than aluminous, dis- 
tinguished by its great fineness and its fusi- 
bility into a soft slag. 

Jhcf Nat Hist. Ktrwan. Vre. 
LITHONTRIPTK’,a. f Gr hides, stone, and 
to weor or breuk ] 

Having the quality ol dissolving the stone 
ill the bladder or kidneys. 
LlTIlONTRlPTIi', w A medicine which 
has the power of dissolving the stone m 
the bladder or kidneys, u solvent of stone 
m the human urinary passages Coxe. 
LITII'ONTRIPTOR, 1 n. An instrument 
LITH'OTRITOR, [ for triturating the 
stone m the bladder, so that it may be ex- 
tracted without cutting, recently invented 
hv Dr ( male 

LlTll'UN TIUPTY, \ n. The operation of 
L IT 1 1 'OT K IT Y, ) tr ltur atin g the stone 

hi the bladder, by means of an instrument 
called hthoiritor. 

LlTHOPH'AGOUSi o. [Gr. hides , stone, 
and 0«yai, to eat ] 

! Eating or swallowing stones or gravel, as 
the ostrich 

LITH'OPHOSPHOR, n [Gr. hides, stone, 
and <JW#cgof ] 

A stone that becomes phosphoric by heat. 

1Hct. Nat. Hist. 
LITHOPIIOSPHORTC, a Pertaining to 
lithophosphor , becoming phosphoric by 
beat. 

LITH'OPHYL ».* [Gr. hides, stone, and 
Qvhhos, a leaf] 

Bibliolite or hthobiblion, fossil leaves, or the 
figures of leaves on fossils. 
LITH'OPHYTE, n. [Gr. hides, atone, and 
<pt>To», a plant; literally, stone-plant.] 
Stone-coral ; a name given to tnose species 
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of polypier*, whose substance is stony. 
The older naturalists classed them with ve- 
getables. * Cuvier. Ray. 

LITHOPHYT'IU, a. Pertaining to litbo- 
phytes. 

LITH'OPHYTOUS, a. Pertaining to or 
consisting of lithophytes. 

UTli'OTOMK, n. [Gr . X/fot, stone, and 

TlfSS#, tO CUt.] 

A stone so formed naturally as to appear as 
if cut artificially Diet. N at. Hist 

LITHOTOMTU, a Pertaining to or per- 
formed by lithotomy. 

LITHOT'OMIST, n. [Sec Lithotomy ] One 
who performs the operation of cutting for 
the stone m the bladder; or one who is 
skilled in the operation 
LITHOTOMY, n. [Gr. stone, and 

TlflSU, to CUt "] 

Tlie operation, art or practice of cutting for 
the stone m the bladder 
LITHOX'YLK, » [(ir. X 160 ;, stone, and 

£vXot, wood ] 

Petrified wood. It differs fiom lignite , be- 
ing really cliunged mto Rtonc; such as 
aiUcified woods, which arc changed into, 
varieties of silex, Sro Diet. Nat llist , 
LITH'Y, a [See Lithe ) Easily bent* plia- 
ble [ This is probably the word whu li, in 
our popular use, is pronounced lathg J 
LITIGANT, a [See Litigate ] Contend- 
ing in law , engaged in a lawsuit ; as, the 
parties litigant <Djhfe 

LITIGANT, 11 . A person engaged in u law- 
suit. 1.' Estrange 

LITIGATE, v t {L.htigo, from Us, litis, a 

contest or debate, Ar lad da, to di« 
pule Class Ld No. 2 Lis, litis, coin- 
cides with the S.ix, jrlie, contention , jrlitan, 
to conUnd J 

To contest m law ; lo proseeute or defend 
by pleadings, exhibition of evidence, and 
judicial debate , as, to litigate a cause or u 
question 

LITIGATE, v /. To dispute in law, to 
carry on a suit by judicial pinions 
LITIGATED, pp. Contested judicially. 
LITIGATING, ppr Contesting in law. 
LITIGATION, u The act or process of 
carrying on a suit in a eourt of law or 
equity for the recovery of a right or claim , 
a judicial contest. 

LfTNVIOUS, a [Fr .Uhgwux , I, httgiosus.] 

1. Inclined to judicial contest , given to the 
practice of contending in law, quarrel- 
some; contentious, applied to persons A 
litigious man is a bad neighbor and a bad 
citizen. 

2. Disputable, controvertible; subject to 
contention ; as, litigious right. 

Blarlcstone 

No fences, parted fields, nor marks nor 
bounds, 

Distinguish’d acres of litigious grounds 

Drydert 

LITIG'IOUSLY, adv. In a contentious man- 
ner. 

LITI6'IOUSNESS, n. A disposition to en- 
gage in or tarry on lawsuits ; inclination 
to judicial contests. 

LITMUS, \ h. A blue pigment, formed 
LACWS, / from archil, a species of 
lichen. [See Archil.] It is prepared by 


braising the archil, and adding quick lime 
and putrefied urine, or spirit of urme dis- 
tilled from lime. The mixture, aftej cool- 
ing and the evaporation of the fluid, be- 
comes a mass of the consistence of pnsti*, 
which is laid on a board to dry in square 
lumps Eneyc. 

LJTORN, n. A bird, a species of thrush, in 
i size and shape resembling the lien blnck- 
j bird. Diet. Nat. Hist 

LITO TE, n. [Gr Xito;, slender ] Dimum- j 
tion ; extenuation. Pojie. 

LITTER, «. [Fr. hUere, from lit , contract- 
ed from L. lee tux, fVom the root of lego, 
Eng fay, It letlica or kthya; Sp. litera , 
Port hteira ; Arm. letei ] 

1. A vehicle formed with shafts supporting 
a bed between thorn, m which a person 
may bo home by men or by u horse. If 
by the latter, it is called u hono-littcr A 
similar vehicle m India is culled u palan- 
quin 

2. Straw, hay or other soft substance, used 
as a bed for horses and for other purpose*. 

3 [Ice hder, generation, fiom the root of 
lad, lead] A brood of young pigs, kittens, 
puppies, or other quadrupeds The word 
is applied only to certain quadrupeds of 
the smallci kinds |Qu the root of tad] . 

4 A birth of pigs oi other small animals 

5 Waste matters, shreds, fragments and tin 
like, scattered on a floor or other clean 
1 * 1 “"* 

LITTER, r t To bring forth young, ns 
swine und other small ijnadrujH <la It is 
sometimes applied to human beings in con- 
tempt. Shah 

2 To scatter ovei carelessly with shreds, 

fragments and the like, ns, to litter a 
room m a caipet Suuft * 

3 To cover with straw or hay , os, to litter 

a stable Dn/dea 

1 To supply with litter , as, to litter cattle. 
LIT I* EKED, pp Furnished with straw 

2 a Covered or ovorspreud with Utter, 
pieces, shreds, Ac. 

LITTLE, a comp, less, lesser sup least 
[Sax lyrol, ly tie , Scot life, hjtr, adv. hjt , 
Goth /e//i/, Sw him , Dun hden , D, 

hit tel , probably from the sense ol dimi- 

nishing Class Ld. No. J. r * 22 31. J # 

1 Small hi size or extent, not great* or 
large , as, a little body ; a little animal , a 
little piece of ground , a little table , a little 
book, u tittle lull , a little distunce , a little 
child 

2 Short m duration , as, n little tune or sea- 
son ; a little sleep. . 

3. Small in quantity or amount ; as, a little 
hay or gross , a little food ; a little sum , a 
little light , a little air or water. 

4 Of small dignity, power or importance. 

When thou want little in thy own sight, want 

thou not made the head of the tribes ? 

I Sam. xv. 

5. Of small force or effect , alight , inconsi- 
derable , as, little attention or exertions , 
little effort; lUlle core or dibgcnce , little 
weight, 

LITTLE, n. A small quantity or amount 
He demanded much and obtained Utile. 
He had little of his father's liberality. 

2. A small space. 

Much was in httU writ — 


3. Any thing small, slight, or of inconside- 
rable importance. 

I view with anger and disdain, 

How latte gives thee joy and pain. Frier 

4. Not much. 

These they are fitted for, and little else. 

Cheynt 

LITTLE, adv In a small degree; slightly , 
as, lie is little changed. It ua little dis- 
colored. 

2 Not much ; in a small quantity' or space 
of time. He sleeps little 
3. In some degree , slightly , sometimes pre- 
ceded by a. The liquor in a little sour or 
astringent, 

LITTLENESS, n. Smallness of size or 
bulk , as, the littleness of the body or of an 
animal. 

2. Meanness ; want of grandeur ; as, little- 
ness of conception. 

3. Want of dignity. Contemplations on thu 
majesty of God displayed in his woilu, 
may uwuken in us a sense of om own lit- 
tleness 

4. Meanness ; penuriousness 
LITTORAL, a [L. httorahs, from lithis, 

shore ] Belonging to a shore [ Little 
used ] 

LIT'UITE, ». A fossil shell. 
LJTUK'GK’AL, a. [Sec Liturgy J Pertain- 
ing to a liturgy. 

LlTUKliY.M [Fr liturgic ; Sp.fi- It htur- 
gia , Gr Xi irov^ym , Xttrag, public, andt 
if'/os, woikl 

In u general sense, all public ceremonies 
that belong to divine service , hence, m n 
restricted sense, among the Romumsts, 
the mass, and among Protestants, the 
common prnyor, or the foimulary of pub- 
lic prnycis. Johnson. Eneyc 

LIVE, v r hv. [Sax hbau, leoj.au, hymn , 
Goth hbau, Sw lefwa , Dim hvn , G 
h ben , 1). heven It coincide* with leave 
The primary sense probably is in rent, re- 
main, abide If so, tlu* root may bcAr 
« ✓ 

labba, to be, to abide Class Lb 
No 1 ] 

1 To abide , to dwell , to have settled resi- 
dence in any plat e. Where do you live ? 

I live in Loudon. lie funs in Philadel- 
phia. lie live* in a large house in Second 
street The Sum live on mountain*. The 
Bedouin Arabs /tee m the devc rt. 

2. To continue , to be permanent , not to 
perish. 

Men’s evil manners lire in brass , (heir virtues 
Wo write in watci. Jihak. 

3. To be animated , to have the vital prin- 
ciple , to have the bodily function* in ope- 
ration, or m a capacity to operate, a* re- 
spiration, circulation of blood, secretions, 
&c , applied to annuals. 

J am Joseph , doth my father yet live f 

Gen. xlv 

4 To have the principle* of vegetublo life , 
to be m a state in which the organ* do or 
may perform their function* in the circu- 
lation of sap and in growth, applied to 
plants. Tliw tree will not live, unless w a- 
tered , it will not live through the w intci 
6. To pass Kfe or time in a particular man- 
ner, with regard to habit* or condition. 
In what manner doc* your *on Uvt 9 Doe* 


Dry den. 
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2» Uvs in etw sad affluence J Docs he Ike 
according to the dictates of reason sad the 
precepts of religion t 
If we set by several broken views, we shall 
Iks and die m misery. ' Spectator. 

6. To continue in life. The way to live long 
is to be temperate. 

7. To live, emphatically ; to enjoy life ; to 
be in a state of happiness. 

What greater curse could envious fortune give, 
Than just to die, when I began to live t 

Dryden 

8. To feed ; to subsist ; to bo nourished and 
supported in life ; as, horses Ike on grusg 
or grain ; fowls Vive on seeds or insects , 
come kinds of fifth hve on others ; carnivo- 
rous animals live on flesh. 

9. To subsist , to be maintained in life ; to 
be supported. Many of the clergy are 
obliged to live on small salaries. All men 
in health may live by industry with eco- 
nomy, yet some men hve by robbery. 

10. To remain uudestroyed, to float, not to 
sink or founder. It must be u good ship 
that live* at sea in a hurricuno 

Nor can our shaken vessels hve at sen. 

Dryden 

1 1 . To exist ; to have being. 

Aft I hve , s.olh the Lord - Trek, xvnl 

12. In Script nr e , to be exempt from deutk, 
temporal or spiritual. 

Ye shall therefore keeprny statutes and judg- 
ments, which it a mini do, he shall hoe in them. 

Lev. xuii 

IS. To roeover from sickness, to have hie 
prolonged. 

Thy son hveth. John iv 

14. To be inwardly quickened, nourished 
and actuated by divine influence 01 fuith 

flal li 

15. To be greatly refreshed, comforted und 
animated. 

For now wc live, if yc stand fast in the Lord 
1 Thesi 111 

16. To appear as in life or reality ; to be 
manifest in real cliaractcr 

And all the wilier lives in every line. Pope 
To hve with , to dwell or to be a lodger with. 

2. To cohabit , to have intercourse, as male 
and female. S/nd . 

To hve down, to live so as to subdue, or to 
live till subdued. Jhtrfci 

LIVE, v. t. liv. To continue in constantly or 
habitually ; as, to hve a life of ease. 

2. To act habitually in conformity to. 

It is not enough to say prayers, unless they 
Hve them too. Pai her 

LIVE, a. Having life ; having respiration 
and other organic functions in operation, 
or m a capacity to operate ; not dead ; as, 
a lire ox. 

2. Having vegetable life; as, a Ike plant. 

3 Containing firo , ignited ; not extinct ; as, 
a hve coal. 

4 Vivid, ns color. Thomson. 

LIVELESS, not used. See LIFELESS. 
LIVELIHOOD, n. [lively and hood, or hfe- 

lode, from lead. 1 find in Saxon hp-labe, 
lead or course of life, ntir iter.l 
Means of living ; support of life ; mainte- 
nance. Trade furnishes many people with an 
honest livelihood. Men of enterprise seek 
a livelihood where they can find it 
LIVELINESS, n [from lusty.] The qua- 
lity or state of being lively or animated ; 
sprightliness ; vivacity ; animation ; spirit ; 


as, the Iktlkeu of youth, contrasted with 
the gravity of age. 

2. An appearance of life, animation or spirit, 
as, the livehneii of the eye or countenance 

* in a portrait 

3. Briskness ; activity ; effervescence, as of 
liguors. 

LJ VELODE, for Livelihood, not used. 

Ilubberd's Tale. 
LIVELONG, a. liv’long. r live and long ] 

1. Long in passing. 

How could she sit the livelong day, 

Yet never ask us once to pluy ? Swift. 

2. Lasting , durable , as, a livelong monu- 
ment [Not u ml.] Milton. 

3. A plant of the genus Sedum. 

LFVELY, a Brisk, vigorous; vivacious, 

active , an, a lively youth. 

2. Gay ; airy. 

I’rojn grave to gay, from lively to severe Pope 

3, Representing life , oh, a lively imitation 
of nature. 

4 Animated; spirited ; as, a lively stiani of 
eloquence , a (it ely description. 

5. Strong; energetic, ns, a livily fiutli or 
hope , n lively persuasion. 

Lively stones, mScnptuic. Saints are called 
lively stones, as being quickened by the 
Spirit and active m holiness. Iiroivn 
Id 'V ELI, adv. Bnskly, vigorously. [" Little 
used ] Hayward 

2. With strong resemblance of life 

Tlint pui t ol poeti y must needs be best, which 
describes most lively our actions and passions 
[Litth ustd ] Ih ydt it 

ldV 'EH, n One who lives. 

And Jry il life be worth the lived t care. Pnoi . 

It u often used with a word of qualifica- 
tion, as, a high liver , <i Zoom liver, Sic. 

LI V'Elt, « [Sax lijcp, lijpe; 1) leeirr , G 
lehir , Sw hfver , Dan. lever , Russ hher 
The Saxon word is rendered also libra - 
mention, and this viscus 111 a) be named 
from its weight ] 

A viscus or intestine of considerable size 
and of a reddish color, convex on the an- 
terior and superior side, and of an unequal 
surface on the inferior and posterior side 
It is situated under the false ribs, m the 
right h)pochondrmm. It consists of two 
lobes, of a glandular substance, and des- 
tined for the secietiou of the bile. Luc ye 
Lfr'ER-ToLOR, a Dark rod , of the color 
of the liver Woodward 

LIV'ERKD, a. Having a liver; ns, wlnte- 
hvered. Sherwood 

LIV'ERURfiWN, a. Having a large liver 
CSraunt 

LI V'ER STONE, si. [G .leber-stein.] A stone 
or species of earth of the barytic genus, of 
a gray nr brown color, which, when robbed 
or heated to redness, emit* the smell of 
Uver of sulphur, or alkaline sulphuret. 

Kb wan 

LIV'ERWORT, n The name of many spe- 
cies of plants Several of the lie hens are 
to called. The liverworts ( llepatiew ) are 
a natural order of cryptogaminn plants, 
whose herbage is generulR frondose, and 
resembling tne leafy lichens, but whose 
seeds are contained in a distinct capsule. 
The noble hverwort is the Anemone hepa- 
tic*. Smith. 1 m. 

LI V'ER Y, ». [Norm, from Fr. Uvrer, to de- 
liver.] 


1. The act of delivering possession of lands 
or tenements ; a term of English law. It it 
ubuaI to say, livery of seisin , which is a feu- 
dal investiture, made by the delivery of a 
turf, of a rod or twig, from the feoffor to the 
feoffee In America, no such ceremony is 
necessary to a conveyance of real estate, tbs 
delivery of a deed being sufficient. 

2. Release from wardship , deliverance. 

King Charles, 

3. The writ by which possession ib obtained. 

Johnson. 

4. The state of being kept at a certain rate ; 
as, to keep horses at livery. Spenser. 

5 A form of dress by which noblemen and 
gentlemen distinguish their servants. The 
Romish chuicli has also liveries for confes- 
sors, virgins, apostles, martyrs, penitents, 
Sic. Hence, 

6. A particular dress or gnrh, appropriate or 
peculiar to particular times or things; as, 
the livery of Muj , the livery of autumn. 
Now r.ime still evening on, ami twilight gray 
Had in her sober lurry aU things clad Milton. 
7 The whole body of liverymen in London. 
•LfV'ERY, v t To clothe in livery Shale. 
J. I V'l^ll Y M A N, n. One who wears a livery ; 
as a servant 

2. In London, a freeman of the city, of some 
distinction. The liver) men are chosen 
from among the freemen of each com- 
pany, and from their mini her are elected 
thp common council, sheriff and other su- 
perior officers of the city. They alone have 
the light of voting for members of parlia- 
ment Eneyc . 

LI ViEUY-STABLE, w. A stable where 
horses are kept lor hire 
LIVES, n plur of Life. 

LIVESTOCK, ti [ live and n/orA.] Horses, 
cattle and smaller domestic animals ; a 
term applied 111 America to such animals 
as nuy be exported alive for foreign 
market 

LIV'II), a [Fr hvide , It livido, T,. hvtdus , 
from lino, to be black and blue ] 

Black and blue , of a lead color, tuscoloicd, 
as flesh by contusion 
Fpon my hud bps bestow n kiss Dryden. 
LIVID'1 IT, l». A daik eoloi, like that 
LI\''II)NLSS, I of bruised flesh [Lind- 
nest is the pieferable word ] 

LIVING, /ipi. [from lor.] Dwelling, re- 
siding, existing, subsisting, having life 
or the vital functions in operation , not 
dead 

2. 11 . Issuing continually from the earth , 
running, flowing; as, a living spring or 
fountain ; opposed to stagnant 
3 a. Producing uction, animation and vi- 
gor , quickening , as a living principle , a 
living faith. 

LIV'ING, «. He or those who are dive; 
usually with a plural signification, as, m 
the land of the living. 

The living will lay it to his heart 
_ . Eceles. vii. 

LIV ING, n. Meani} of subsistence, estate. 
He divided to them his living. Luke xv. 
She of her want, did cast in all that she had, 
even all hei hvtns: Mark xii. 

2. Power of continuing life. There is no 
living with a scold. 

There is no living without trusting some body 
or other in some cases. K Estrange. 
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3. Livelihood. He made a living by his oc- 
cupation. The woman spins for a living. 

4. The benefice of a clergyman. He lost 
his living by non-conformity. 

LIV'INGLY, adv. In a living state. 

Brown. 

Lknmica terra, a species of fine bole found in 
Livonia, brought to market in little cakes. 
LI'VRE, n. [Fr.; L. libra.') A French money 
of account^ equal to 20 sous, or ton-pence 
sterling. 

LIXIVTAL, \ a. [L. lixivius, from lix, 
LIXIV'iOUS, J lye.} 

1. Obtained by lixiviation ; impregnated 
with alkaline salt extracted from wood 
ashes. Lixivial salts are those which are 
obtained by passing water through ashes, 
or by pouring it on them. 

2. Containing salt extracted from the ashes 
of wood 

3. Of the color of lye, resembling lye. 

4. Having the qualities of alkaline salts 
from wood ashes. 

LIXIVIATE, la. Pertaining to lye or 
LIXIV'IATED, J lixivium, of the qua- 
lity of alkaline salts. 

2. Impregnated with salts from wood ashes # 
L1X1 V '1 ATE, v. t. [ L. luivta, lixivium* lye. J 
To form lye ; to impregnate w ith snlts 
from wood ashes. Water is lixiviated by 
passing through ashes. 

LIXIVIATION, «. The operation or pro- 
cess of extracting alkulmc salts from ashes 
by pouring water on them, the water 
passing through them imbibing the salts. 
LIXIV'IUM, n. [L. from /«, lye, Sp. lex, a, 
Fr. tensive.] % 

Lye , water impregnated with alkaline salts 
imbibed from wood ashes It is some- 
times applied to other extracts Boyle 

LIZ'ARI), n. [Fr lezarde , L lanrtu* , 
Sp. lagarto ; It. lucerta, lureriola , Arm 
glasard. If hzatd is the L. larerla, there 
has been a change of i into i or s, which 
may he the fact In F.thioinc, lafsekat is 
lizard Gebelm deduces the word from 
an Oriental word leza, to hide. But this is 
doubtful.] 

In zoology, a genus of amphibious animals, 
called Lacerta, and comprehending the 
crocodile, alligator, chameleon, salaman- 
der, &c. But the, name, in common life, 
is applied to the smaller species of this 
genus, and of these there is a great variety. 
These animals are ranked in the order of 
reptiles. The body is nnked, with four feet 
and a tail The body is tlucker and more 
tapering than that of the serpent. Encyc 
LIZ'ARD-TAIL, n. A plant of the genus 
Saururus, and another of the genus Piper. 

Fam. of Plante. 
LL. D. letters standing for Doctor of Law, 
the title of an honorary degree. 

LO, exclam. [Sax. la. Whether this is a con- 
tracted word or not, does not appear.] 
Look; see; behold; observe. This word 
is used to excite particular attention in a 
hearer to some object . of sight, or subject 
of discourse. 

Ls, here is Christ. Matth. xxiv. 

Lo, we turn to the Gentiles. Acts xiih 
LOACH, \n. [Fr. loche.] A small fish of 
LOCHE, j the genus Cobitis, inhabiting 
small clear streams, and esteemed dainty 
food. Walton. 
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LOAD, n. [Sax.hlab or labe; W. llwyth. See 
Lade.] 

1 . A burden ; that which is laid on o» put 
in any thing for conveyance. Thus we lay 
a load on a beast or on a man’s shoulders, * 
or on a cart or wagon; and we say, a light 
load, a heavy load. A load then ib inde- 
finite m quantity or weight. But by usage, 
in Borne cases, the word has a more defi- 
nite signification, and expresses a certain 
quantity or weight, or as imuh os is usu- 
ally carried, or as can be well sustained. 
Load is never usod for the cargo of a ship; 
this is called loading, lading, freight, oi 
cargo. 

2 Any heavy burden ; a large quantity borne 
or sustained A tree may be said to have 
a toad of fruit upon it. 

,3. That which is borne with pain nr diffi- 
culty; a grievous weight, encumbrance, 
in a literal sense. 

Jove lightened of its load 

Th’ enormous mass — Po/ie. 

In a figurative sense, wc say, a load of 
care or grief, a load of guilt or crimes. 

. 4 Weight or violence of blows Milton. 

Ci A quantity of food or drink that oppress- 
es, or as much as can be borne. Dryden. 

0. Amon^ miners, the quantity of nine 

dishes of ore, each dish being about half a 
hundred weight. Encyc. Cye. 

LOAD, t) t. pret. and pn. loaded, [loadrn, 
formerly used, is obsolete, and laden be- 
longs to lade . Load, from the noun, is a 
regular verb ] 

1 . To lay on a burden , to put on or in some- 
thing to be earned, or as much as can be 
carried, as, to load n camel or a horse; to 
load a cart or wagon. To load a gun, is to 
charge, or to put in a sufficient quantity of 
powder, or powder and ball or Hhot. 

2. To encumber ; to lay on or put m that 
which is iKime with pam or difficulty , in 
a literal sense, as to load the stomach with 
meat ; or in a figurative sense, as to load 
the nnnd or memory. 

3. To make heavy by sometliing added or 
appended 

Tbj dreadful vow, loaden with death — 

Addison. 

So in a literal sense, to load a whip 

1. To bestow or confer on in great abun- 
dance , us, to load one with honors , to had 
with reproaches. 

LOADED, pp. Charged with a load or cargo; 
having a burden , freighted, us a ship , 
having a charge of powder, or powder and 
shot, as a gun. 

2. Burdened with any thing oppressive , as, 
loaded with cares, with guilt or shame. 

LOADER, n One who puts on a load. 

LOADING, ppr. Charging with a load , 
burdening , encumbering ; charging, as a 
gun. 

LOADING, n. A cargo, a burden; also, any 
tiling that makes part of a load. 

L0ADMANA6E, n. Pilotage ; skill of a 


pilot. I" Not used.] 

LoADSMAN, n. [load and man.] A pilot. 
[Obe.] 

LOADSTAR, \ n. [ lead and star.] The star 
LODESTAR, f that leads, the polestar, 
the cynosure. [Obs ] Shak. 

LOADSTONE, n. [from the verb lead and 
stone. The old orthography, lodestone, is 


most correct, as this word has no connec- 
tion with the verb to load.] 

The native magnet, an ore of iron in the 
lowest state of oxydation, which has the 

S twer of attracting metallic iron, as iron 
mgs, and of communicating to masses of 
iron the same property of attraction, form- 
ing artificial magnets. [ See Lodestone.] 
Lf)Ah, n plur Loaves. [ Sax. hlap or lap; 
Goth hlatbs ; G. letb , Polish, chlteb ; Bo- 
hemian, chleb ; Russ, clilth or chleb ; Croa- 
tian, hltb ; Finnish, letjia or lepam ; Lap- 
ponio, laibe. The German leib is rendered 
a loaf and body, waist, belly , leiblich , 
which m English, would he InaJ-li/n, sig- 
nifies corporeal, bodily Loaf then wgm- 
fies a lump or mass, from some root dmt 
signifies to set, or to collect, or to form J 

1. A mass of bread wheu linked. It is larger 
than a calc. Tho size and price ol a loaf, 
m large cities, are regulated by law 
2 A mass or lump, as of sugar. 

3. Any thick mass. 

LOAF-SUGAR, n. Sugar refined and form- 
ed into u conical mass. 

LOAM, n. [ Sax. lam , I). hem ; G. him , L 
lunus , Sw. I'm ; Dan. Ivn, him , so named 
probably for smoothness or softness; VI. 
lltm.] 

' A natural mixture of sand and clay with 
oxyd of iron ; a species of earth or soil of 
different colors, whitish, brown or yellow, 
readily diffusible in water. 

Cleaveland. Encyc. 
LOAM, v. 1 . To cover with loam. Moxon. 
LoAMV, a Consisting of loom ; partaking 
of the nature of loam, or resembling it. 
LOAN, » [Sax lien, hlicn , Sw. Ian, Dan 
loan, D. teen , G .It hen See Lend.] 

• 1. The act of lending ; a lending 

2. That which jp lent , any thing furnished 
for temporary use to a person at his re- 

S uest, on tho express or implied condition 
int the specific thing shall bo returned, 
or its equivalent in kind, but without com- 
pensation ioi the use , as, a loan of a book 
or of bread. 

3. Something furnished for temporary use, 
on the condition that it shall be returned 
or its equivalent, but with u compensation 
for tho use In this sense, loan is generally 
applied to money [ See Lend ) 

4. A furnishing , permission to use , grant 
of the use ; as, a loan of credit. Kent 
LOAN, v. t [Sax. la*nan , G lehnen , D. 
hewn ; Sw. Ictna , Dan. laanei J 
To lend, to deliver to another for temporary 
use, on condition that the tiling shall* be 
returned, as a book , or to delivor for use, 
on condition that an equivalent in kind 
shall be returned, us hreud , or to deliver 
for temporary use, on condition that an 
equivalent in kind shall be returned, with 
a compensation lor the um», u in the case 
of money at interest Bills of credit wero 
issued, to be honed on iuterest. 

Ramsay. Kent. Law of the Untied 
States. Stat. of Conn, and of New York. 
LO'AN-OFFICE, n. In America, a public 
office in which loans of money are nego- 
tiated for the public, or m which the ac 
counts of loans are kept and the interest 
paid to the lenders. 

LO'AN-OFFICER, n A pubUe officer em- 
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K wared to superintend and transact the 
sinew of a loan-office. 

LOATH, \ a. [Sax. Ja>, hateful; lajian, 
LOTH, / to lothe ; Sw. Udcu, to lotne or 
nauseate ; Dan. leede, lothesome *, fee, aver-' 
•ion. In America, tlie primitive pronun- 
ciation of lath , that is, ktwth, is retained 
in the adjective, which is written loth 
The verb would he better written lothe , in 
analogy with cloth, clothe. See Loth.] 
Disliking; unwilling; reluctant lie was 
loth to leave the company. [See Loth I 
L5ATHE, \ v. t. To hate , to look on with 
LoTHE, ] hatred or abhorrence, pai - 
ticularlv, to feel disgust at food or drink, 
either from natural antipathy, or a aickly 
appetite, or from satiety, or from its ill tusto 
[See Lothe.] 

Lo^THF.R, n One that lothes. 

LOATH FyL, a. Hating; abhorring through 
disgust. llubbercCx Talc. 

2. Abhorred; hated. Spemer 

LOATHING, ppr. Hating from disgust, 
abhorring. 

L&ATHINGLY, ado. In a fastidious man- 
ner. 

LOATHLY, a Hateful, exciting hatred 
[06s.] Spemer. 

LOATHLY, ado Unwillingly , rchiotuutly. 
(See Loth If/. ] 

LOAT1INKSS, n Unwillingness; reluct- 
ance [See Lothneu.] 

LOATHSOME, a. Disgusting; exciting du>- 
gust. 

2. Hateful, abhorred; detestable 
.T Causing fnstidioiiHiieHS | See J.othesome ] 
LOATHSOMENESS, n The quality which 
excites disgust, hutred or abhorrence. 

. Iddwm . 

LOAVES, plur of Loaf 
LOB, w. [W. llob, allied to lubber, looby, 
club, He Qu G laj ] 

1. A dull, heavy, sluggish person. 

2 Something thick uud heavy , as, in lob- 
worm. Walton 

LOB, v.i To let fall heavily or lazily 
And then poor jades 

Lob down their head*. Shot 

LO'BATE, 1 a | from lobe ] Consisting ot 
LO'BED, j lobes. In botany, divided to 
the middle into ports distant from each 
other, with convex margins Martyn 

LOB'BY, ft. [Qu. G. laube, an arbor or 
bower.] 

1. An opening before a room, or nn en- 
trance into a principal apartment, where 
there is a considerable space lietwoen thnt 
and the portico or vesubule, Eneyc. 

2. A small hall or waiting room. F.nn/c 

3. A small apartment token from a hull or 
entry. 

4 In a ship, an apartment close before the 
captain's cabin. Ct/c, 

5. in agriculture, a confined place for cattle, 
formed by hedges, trees or other fencing, 
near the farm-yard. Cye 

LOBE, n. [Fr. lobe / Sp. fir Port, lobo, L. 
lohut; Gr. AoCs?.] 

1. A part or division of the lungs, liver, &c. 

2. The lower soft part of the ear. 

3. A division of a simple leaf. 

4. The cotyledon or placenta of a seed. 
LO'BED, a. Lobate,— which see. 
L0BSPOUND, n. A prison. Iludibrat. 

LOBSTER, it. [Sax. loppcjrpe or lopyj-tpe. 


The first syllable coincides with Sax. 
iobbe, a spider, and with loppe, a flea , 
paobably ail named from their shape or 
legs. The last syllable coincides with tier, 
in tpinster, minister.] 

A crustaceous fish of the genus Cancer. 
Lobsters have largp claws and fangs, and 
four pair of legs. They are said to change 
their crust annually, and to be frightened 
at thunder or other loud report. They 
constitute an article of food. 

LOB'ULK, n. [Sp. lobulo.] A small lobe. 
TOTAL, a. [Fr & Sp. local; It. locale; L. 
focalut , from lontx, place, Sans, log , from 
the root of lay, L. loro, her Lag. J 

1 . Pertaining to a place, or to a fixed or li- 
mited portion of space. We say, the local 
situation of fhe liouse is pleasant. We are 
often influenced in our opinions by local 
circumstances 

2. Limited or confined to a spot, place, or 
definite district; as, a local custom The 
yellow fover is local in its origin, and often 
continues for a time, to be a loeul disease 

3 In huv, total actions are Mich as must he 
brought in a particular county, where tile, 
cause anses; distinguished fiom transitory \ 
primus. lllarkstone ’ 

LOl’AI/ITY, n. Existence m a place, or in 
a certain portion of space 
It is thought thnl the soul and angels are dc 
void of quantity and dimension, and that they 
have nothing to do with grosser loealih y ■ 

(llamulle 

2 Limitation to a county, district or place , 

as, loealih/ of trial. Jllaeh stone 

3 Position, situation ; place ; paiticuluriv, 
geogiapliu al place or situation, as of n mi- 
neral or plant 

!,()'( ALLY, ado. With respect to place; m 
place , as, to be locally separated or diRf ant 
LOTATK, v. t. [ L. loco, lor atm , It locate j 

1 To place , to set in a paiticnlur Bpot oi 
position 

2 To select, survey Riid settle the hounds of 

<i particular tract of land ; or to designate 
a poll inn of laud hy limits, as, to lot ah. a 
tract of h hundred uercs in a particular 
township Untied Stairs 

3. To designate and determine the pine e ot , 
as, a committee was appointed to hea'e 
a church or u com t house New England 

EOTATKD, pp. Placed, situated , fixed in 
place 

LOCATING, ppt Placing; designating 
the place of. 

LOCATION, n. The act of placing, or of 
designating the place of 

2 Situation with respect to place The lo- 
cation of the city on a large river is favor- 
able for commerce 

3 That which is located; a tract of laud 

designated in place. United Slates. 

d In the aril taw, a leasing ou rent. 
LOCH, n. [Gaelic ] A lake; a bay or arm 
of the sea ; used in Scotland. 

LOCH, o. Lorh or lohoch , is an Arabian 
name for the forms of medicines called 
eclegmas, lambatives, linctures, and the 
like Quint y. 

LOUU'AGE, n [Gr. #«yor, *o;eof, a body 
of soldiers, and myu, to load ] 

In Greece, an officer who comnihnded a lo- 
chus or cohort, the number of men in j 
which is not certainly known. Altfford. 


LOCHE. See LOACH. 

LOT HI A, n. [Gr. Uxurn ] Evacuations 
which follow childbirth. 

L0TH1AL, a. Pertaining to evacuations 
from the womb after childbirth. 

LOCK, n [Sax. loc or lore, an inclosed place, 
the fastening of a door, a tuft or curl of 
hair In the latter sense, it is the G. locke , 
D. lok, L, jluccm, Kng. lock ; Ir for, a stop, 
hindcrancc ; W. Hoc, a mound, an inclosed 

{ ilace , Iluss lolcon, a lock of hair ; Sax. 
uenn, Goth lukan, to lock , Dan lukke, a 
hedge, fence or bar , Ink her, to shut, to in- 
close, to fasten, to lock , Fr loquet, a latch , 
Arm. licqued , or cheqed, W dieted. Lock 
and fork may be of one family The pri- 
mary sense is to shut, to elose, to press, 
Btrain or drive, wlueh may he the radical 
sense of flock, Gr. w* iku, wXo*o{, L pheo, 
uh well as of lock But see Class Lg. No. 
18 and 13. 14. 16.] 

I . Lock, in its primary sense, is any thing 
that fustens ; but we now appropriate the 
word to an instrument composed of a 
spring, wards, and a bolt of iron or steel, 
used to fasten doors, chests and the like 
• The boll is moved by a key. 

2 The part of a musket or fowling-piece or 
other fire-arm* which contains the pan, 
triggei, He 

3 The barrier or works of a canal, which 
confine the viator, consisting of a dam, 
bunks or walls, with two gates or pairs of 
gates, which may be opened or shut at 
plcnsuic. 

1 A grapple m wrestling Milton. 

5.. Any mclosurc. Dryden. 

6. A tuft of hair ; a plexus of wool, hay or 
other like substance , u flock , a ringlet of 
hair. 

A lock of hmr will draw niorr than a cable 
rope Grew 

Lock of water, is the measure equal to the 

contents of the chamber of the locks by 
which the consumption of water on a canal 
is estimated. 

LO( K'- KEEPER, n One who attends the 
locks of a canal. 

LOC'K'-PADDLE, ». A small sluse that 
serves to fill and empty a lock. 

LOCK -SIL, n. An angular piece of timber 
at the bottom of a lock, against which the 
gates shut. 

LOCK'-WEIR, n. A paddle-weir, in canals, 
an overfall behind the upper gates, by 
which the waste water of the upper pound 
is let down through the paddle-holes into 
the chamber of the lock. Cyc. 

LOCK, v t . To fasten with a particular in- 
strument, as, to lock a door, to lock a 
trunk. 

2, To shut up or confine, as with a lock ; 
as, to be locked in a prison. Lock the se- 
cret in your breust 

3. To close fast The frost foefo ip our river*. 

4. To embrace closoly ; as, to lock one in 
the arms. 

5. To furnish with locks, as a canal. 

6. To confine ; to restrain. Our shipping 
was locked up by the embargo. 

7. In fencing, to seize the sword-arm of an 
antagonist, by turning the left arm around 
it, after closing the parade, shell to shell, 
in order to disarm him. Cye. 
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LOCK, e. i. To become fast. The door 
lock t close. 

2. To unite closely by mutual insertion ; as, 
they lock into each other. Hoyle. 

LOCK'AGE, n. Materials for locks in a 
canal. Gallatin. 

2. Works which form a lock on a canal. 

Joum. of Science. 

3. Toll paid for passing the locks of a canal. 

4. Elevation or amount of elevation and de- 
scent made by the locks of a canal. “ The 
entire lockage will be about fifty feet on 
each side of the summit level ” CUnton 

LOCK'ED,»p* Made fast by a lock; fur- 
nished with a lock or locks ; closely em- 
braced. 

LOCK/ER, «. A close place, as a drawer or 
an apartment in a ship, that may be dosed 
with a lock. 

A shot-locker is a strong frame of plank near 
the pumn-well in the hold, where shot are 
depositcu. Mar. Jhct. 

LOCVKT, n. [Fr log act ] A small lock, a 
catch or spring to fasten a necklace or other 
oiuauieut Johnson. 

LOCK'RAM, n A sort of coarao linen 

llanmcr 

LOCk'SMITII, it. An artificer whose f>ccu-‘ 
puhon is to make locks. • 

LOCK'Y.rj Having locks or tufts. Sherwood 
LOCOMOTION, n. [I., focus, place, and 
motto, motion "| 

1 The act of moving from place to place 

Ilrown 

2 'llu* pown of moving from place to place 
Most amimds ponsew. locomotion, pluiits 
have life, hut not locomotion 

LOCOMOTIVE, a. Mo\mg from plu<*e to 
place , changing place, or able to change 
place, as, a locomotive annual Most nni- 
m.drf arc distinguished from plants by their 
locomotive faculty 

/ o comotive engutt , a htcnm engine employ ed 
m land carnage , chiefly on railways 
LOCOMOTIV'ITY, « The power of chan- 
ging place. Urgant. 

LOC'Uli AMENT, n. [L. loculamenlvm, from 
locus , loculus ] 

In botany, the cell of a pericarp in which the 
seed is lodged A pericarp is unilocular, 
bilocular, &c Marti/n 

LO'CUST, «. [L. loyusta.] An insect of the 
genus Gryllus. 'I'heso insects are at times so 
numerous in Afncaand the South of Asia, as 
to devour every green thing, und when they 
migrate, they fly in an immense cloud. 
LO'GUST, n. A name of several plants and 
tree« ; ax, a species of Mehanthus, and of 
Ceraloma. 

LO'CUST-TREE, n. A tree of the genus 
Hymentea, and another of the genus Ro- 
bima. The IIoney-Locusl-tree, is of the 
genus Gleditaia. 

LODE, n. [from Sax. laetoan, to lead.] 

1. Among miners, a metallic vein, or any 
regular vein or course, whether metallic or 
not, but commonly a metallic vein. 

Encyc, Cyc 

2. A cut or reach of water. Cyc 

LODE-STONE, n. [from the verb to lead, 

and stone.'] 

1. A magnet, an ore of iron ; a stone found 
in iron mines, of a dark or black lead color, 
and of considerable hardness and weight. 
It attracts iron filings, and communicates to 


iron the same property of attraction. But 
its peculiar value consists in its communi- 
cating to a needle the property of taking a 
direction to the north and south, a property 
of inestimable utility in navigation and sur- 
veying. 

2. A name given by Cornish miners to a 
speoies of stones, called also tin-stones , a 
compound of stones and sand, of different 
kinds and colors. Nicholson. 

LODG'ABLE, a. Capable of affording a 
temiwrury abode. [A'o/ Hied.] 

LODGE, v t [Fr. loyer, to lodge ; It. loggia, 
a lodge , alloggiarc, to lodge ; Sp alvjar , 
Arm. lagea , Dan. logerer. The sense is 
to set or throw down. In Sax. Ionian is to 
com]K)se, to deposit or lay up, also to repair ; 
Russ, loju, to lay, to put. It is probubly 
allied to lay.] 

*1 To set, lav or deposit for keeping Qr pre- 
servation, for a longer or shorter time 
The men lodged their arms m the arsenal 

2. To place , to plant , to infix. 

lie lodged un anew in a tender breast. 

Adduon. 

2. To fix, to settle in the heart, muid or 
memory. 

' 1 can give no leason 

Moit than a tm'ged lmtc — Shut, 

1 To furnish with a temporary habitation, 
oi with an accommodation for a night 1 It* 
lodged the prince a mouth, a week, or a 
night [ The word usual ly denotes a short 
resident e, hut Jor no di finite tunc. ] 

!>. Tohaibor, tot over. 

The titer is lodf rd Addison. 

0. To afford place to ; to contain for keeping 
The inenioi y can lodge n greater store ol 
images, than the Minas tan present at one 
time Cht //>/< 

7 To throw m or on , as, to lodge a ball or 
a bomb m a fort 

8. To throw' down , to lay flat 

Our siplis, and they shall lodge the sununei 
t urn Shak 

LODGE, v t. To reside; to dwell, to rest 
m a place. 

And lodge -111011 daring souls in little men. 

Pope 

2 To rest or dwell for a time, as for a night, 
a week, a month We lodged a night at 
llu* Golden Hall. We lodged a week nl 
the Oi!v Hotel. Soldiers lodge in tents fn 
summer, and m huts m winter. Fowls 
lodge on trees or roc ks. 

3. To fall flat, as gram. "Wheat and oats 
on strong land are apt to lodge. 

LODGE, m. A small house in a park or fo- 
rest, for a temporary placu of rest at night , 
a temporary habitation , a hut. 

Sidney. Shah. 

2. A sm&Q house or tenement appended to 
0 larger 1 as, a porter s lodge 

3. A den , a cave; any place where a wild 
beast dwells. 

LODu'ED, pj). Placed at rest ; deposited , 
infixed , furnished with accommodations 
for a night or other short time , laid flat. 

LODG'ER, n. One who lives at board, or in 
a hired room, or who has a bed in anothei s 
house for a night. 

2. One that resides in any place for a time 
Pope. 

LODGING, opr. Placing at rest ; deposit- 
ing; Airmailing lodgings. 


2. Retting for a night; residing for a time. 
LODGING, n. A place of rest for a night, 
or of residence for a time ; temporary habi- 
tation , apartment. 

• Wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow. 

Pope. 

2. Place of residence. 

Fair bosom— -the bulging of delight. Spenser. 

3. Harbor; cover, place of rest. Sidney. 
Convenience for repose at night Sidney . 

LODGEMENT, n [Fr. loyement.] The act 
of lodging, or the state of being lodged ,* a 
being placed or deposited ut test for keep- 
ing for a time or for permanence. 

2 Accumulation or collection of something 
deposited or remaining at icbI. 

3. In military affairs, an encampment mode 
by an army. 

4 A work cast up by besiegers, during their 
appioaches, m some dangerous poBt which 
they have gained, und where it is necessary 
to secure themselves against the enemy's 
fire. Cyc 

LOFFE, v. 1 To laugh [ Not used ] Shak 
LOFT, «. [Dan (<> ft, Sax ljj.ee, the mr, 
an arch, vault or ceiling , probably allied 
to lift. Dun. lifter. Qu Gr *o0o;.J 

1. Properly, an elevation, hence, in a build- 
ing, the elevation ol one story or floor 
above another; licncc, a floor above an- 
other, as, the second /oft, third loft, 
foui th loft Spenser seems to have used the 
woul for the highest floor or top, and this 
nmy have been its original signification 

2 A high room or pluce Pope. 

LOFT'I LY, adn. [from lofty ] On high , in 

an elevated place 

2. Proudly , haughtily. 

They are eoirupt and speak wickedly ron- 
ct mmg oppression , they speak loftily. 

• IN Ixxm 

3 "With elevation of language, diction or 
sentiment ; sublimely 

My lowly ver-o may loftily arise. Spenser 

4. In an elevated attitude A horse carries 
his head loftily, 

LOFT'I N ESS, n. Ilighlh ; elevation m place 
or position ; altitude , as, the loftiness of a 
mountain. 

2. Pride , haughtiness. 

Augustus and Tiberius had loftiness enough 
in their tempers — Collut 

3. Elevation of attitude or nueri , as, lofti- 
ness of carriage. 

4. Sublimity , elevation of diction or sen- 
timent. 

Three poets in three distant ,-ges born 
The lira in loftiness ut thought surpass'd ; 
The next in majesty , m both the last 

liryden. 

LOFT'Y, a. Elevated in place , high ; as, a 
lofty tower , a lofty mountain. [ But it ex- 
presses more than high, or at least is more 
cm photo at, poetical and elegant ] 

See lofty Lebanon Ins head advance. Pope 
2. Elevated m condition or character. 

Thus -.aiili the high and lofty One, that »n- 
habiteth eternity, whose name is Holy — 

Is. Ivu 

3 Proud , haughty ; as, lofty looks. Is. li 

4 Elevated in sentiment or diction , sub- 
bnu* , os, lofty strains, lofty rhyme 

Milton 

h. Stately ; dignified , as, lofty steps. 

LOG, n. [This word is probably allied to I) 
log, logge , heavy, dull, shuggish ; a sense 
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retained in water-hggsd; and to A iff, hg- LOGARITHMET'IG, a, Pertaining to ] 
§m$, perhaps to clog.] LOGARITHMET'ICAL, > logarithms ; I 

1 . A bulky piece or ■tick of fosfbtr unhew- LOOARITH'MIG, f consisting of 

•d. Pine logs are floated down riven in logarithm*. Encyc. Luvowor. 

America, and •topped it mw-mills. A« LOG'GATS, n. The name Of a play or 
piece of timber when hewed or squared, game, the same a* is now called kiltie-pins. 
Is oot called a log, union perhaps in coo- It wa* prohibited by Stat 88 Henry VIII. 
•tructing log-huta. [Not in use.] Homner. 


itructing log-huta. [Not in wej Homner. 

2. In navigation, a machine fbr measuring LOG'GERHEAD, «. [log and head.] A 
the rate of a ship’s velocity through the blockhead; a dunce; a dolt; a thick-skull, 
water. The common log is a piece of Shai. 

board, forming the quadrant of a circle of 2. A spherical mass of iron, with a long han- 


about six inches radius, balanced by a die; used to heat tor. Mar. Diet. 

small plate of lead nailed on the circular To fall to loggerheads , 1 to come to blows ; 

part, eo as to swim perpendicular. To go to loggerheads, j to fall to fighting 

Mar. Diet. without weapons L' Estrange. 

9* [Heb. aV.] A Hebrew measure of liquids, LOG'GERHEADKD, o. Dull; stupid; dolt- 
nootaining, according to some authors, ish. Shak. 

three-quarters of a pint; according to LOO'IC, n. [Fr. logique ; It. logica ; L. id., 
others, five-sixths of a pint. According to from the Or. m y/**, from Xoyog, reason, 
Arbuthnot, it was the seventy-second part Xv/n, to speak. J 

df the bath or ephah, and the twelfth part The art of thinking and reasoning justly. j 

* Wtt. Johnson. Encyc. j^ c j 8 tf, e ttrt Q f U8 ; n g rea80n well in our | 

LOG, V.L To move to and fro. [Not used.] J inquiries after truth, and the communication of! 

Polwhele. it to others. Watts. 


LOG, v.L To move to and fro. [Not used.] 
Polwhele. 

LOG'-BOARD, n. In navigation, two boards, 
shutting like a book, and divided into co- 
lumns, containing the hours of the day and 
night, direction of the wind, course of the 
•hip, Ac., from which is formed the log- 
book. Mar. Diet. 

LOG'-BOOK, n. A book into which are trans- 
cribed the contents of the log-board. 

Mar. Diet. 

LOG'-IIOUSE, t ft. A house or hut whose 

LOG'-HUT, ) walls are composed of 
logs laid on each other. 

LOG'-LINE, n. A line or cord about a hun- 
dred and fifty fathoms in length, fastened 
to the log by means of two legs. This is 
wound on a reel, called the log-reel . 


Logic may be defined, the science or history, 
of the human mind, as it traces the pro- 
gress of our knowledge from our first con-* 
ceptions through their different combina- 
tions, and the numerous deductions that 
result from comparing them with one an- 
other. Encyc. 

Correct reasoning implies correct thinking 
and legitimate inferences from premises, 
which are principles assumed or admitted 
to be just. Lome then includes the art of, 
thinking, as well as the art of reasoning. 

W. 

The purpose of logic is to direct the intellec- 
tual powers in the investigation of truth, and in 
the communication of it to others. Hedge. 


LOG'-REEL, n. A reel in the gallery of a 
•hip, on which the log-line u wound. 

Encyc. Mar. Diet. 

LOGARITHM, n. [Vr.Jogarithme; Gr. >*- 
yof, ratio, and esytfMf, number.] 
Logarithms are the exponents of a series of 
powers and root*. Day. 


Encyc. Mar. Diet. LOG’lfJAL, a. Pertaining to logic ; used in 


logic , as, logical subtiltics. Hooker. 

2. According to the rules of logic ; as, a 
logical argument or inference. This rea- 
soning is strictly logical. 

3 Skilled in logic , versed in the art of 
thinking and reasoning , discriminating , 
as, a logical head. Spectator 


AR3tfft.-b.li ««.*£& iSnSESC*. Accorfin, toX'X 

pt some other number, which renders the 04 *°fP c > M » 40 ar ff uc logically. 

power of the latter, denoted by the expo- I/)6I"CIAN, n. A person skilled in logic, 

neat, equal to the former. Cyc. or the art of reasoning. 

When the logarithms form a aeries in arith- Each fierce logician sull expelling Locke, 
metical progression, the corresponding na- p ope _ 

tural numbers form a series in geometri- LOGISTIC, a. Relating to sexagesimal 
cal progression. Thu*; fractions. Cyc. 

Logarithms 9 19 8 4 5 LOG'MAN, n. A man who carries logs. 

Natural numbers, 1 10 100 1000 10000 100000 * Shak 

The addition and subtraction of logarithms 2. One whose occupation is to cut and con- 
answer to the multiplication and division vey logs to a mill. [Local.] U. States. 
of their natural numners. In like manner, LOGOGRAP H'lC, \ a. Pertaining to lo- 

involution is performed by multiplying the LOGOGRAPIl'I-CAL, | gogrophy. 
logarithm of any number by the number LOGOG'RAPHY, n. [Gr. xoyog, a word, and 
denoting the required trover ; and evolu- to write.] 

tZ it. - 1 uia. 1 A matLsul nf w<r4nfin*» {. I - ... 


tion, by dividing the logarithm by the A method of printing, in which type 
number denoting the required mot presents a word, instead of forming a let 

Logarithms are foe invention of Baron Na- 1 


presents a word, instead of forming a letter. ] 
Encyc , 1 

rtniA/iunme _ rn.. . , 


Logarithms are the invention of Baron JNa- , Encyc. 

met, lord of Marehiston in Seettend ; but LOG’OGRJPHE, n. [Gr. keys; and yuQog.] 
the kind now in use, were invented by A sort of riddle. [Oto.J B. Jonson. 
Henry Briggs, pro f e ss or of geometry In LOGOM’ACIIIST, n. One who contends 
Gresham cdlege, at Oxford. They aw £. T. Fitch, 

ttmmaty useful in abridging the labor of LOGOM'ACHY, a. [Gr. Asyof, word, and 
trigenenwtrioal calculations. /**&, oontost, altercation.] 


Contention in wor ds merely) or rather a 
contention about worda; a war of words. 

ffrttrtlf 

LOGOMETHIC, a. [Or. Xeyng, rarity and 
fttTftss, to measure.] 

A logometric scale is intended to measure or 
ascertain chimical equivalents, Wdlssstm. 
LOG 'WOOD, ». A species of tree and wood, 
called also Campeachy-wood, from the 
bay of Campeachy in Spanish America, 
_ of the genus Hsematoxylon, of which 
' there is one species only. This tree has a 
croekod, deformed stem, growing to the 
highfo of 20 or 24 feet, with crooked irre- 
gular branches, armed with strong thorns. 
The wood i* of a firm texture and a red 
color. It is much used in dyeing. Encyc. 
LO'IIOCH, I «. [Ar.] A medicine of a mid- 
LO'HOCK; / die consistence between a 
soft electuary and a sirup. [See Loch.] 
Encyc 

LOIN, n [Sax. lenb ; G. D. Unde ; Sw. Idnd , 
Dan. land, W. clun; Arm. loenenn or 
lotnch , Ir. luan or bleun ; L. clunis.] 

The lotns arc the space on each side of foe 
vertebrae, between foe lowest of the false 
. ribs and the upper portion of foe os ilium 
or haunch bone, or the lateral portions of 
the lumbar region ; called also the reins. 
LOIT'ER, v. i. [D. leuteren ; Russ, leitayu 
or letayu. Qu. its alliance to late and Ut.] 
To linger, to be slow in moving; to delay, 
to be dilatory , to spend time idly. 

If we have loitered, let us quicken our pace 
Roger*. 

LOIT'ERER, n. A lingerer ; one that de- 
lays or is slow in motion, an idler; one 
that is sluggish or dilatory. 

Ever listless loiterers, that attend 
No cause, no trust, no duty and no friend. 

Pope. 

LOIT'ERING, ppr. Lingering ; delaying , 
moving slowly. 

LORE, n [Qu. Ir. loch, dark; Gr. X vyn, 
darkness.] 

1. In the Scandinavian mythology, the evil 
deity, foe author of all calamities; an- 
swering to foo Arimanes of the Persians. 

Mallet . Edia. 

2. A close narrow lane. [Local.] 

LClLL, 9 . i. [Eth. D alolo, to 

thrust out the tongue. The sense of this 
word is to throw, to send. Hence it co- 
incides with foe Gr. XuXm, W. llolime, to 
speak, to prate, Dan. laller, G. lalien. It 
coincides also with lull, to appease, that is, 
to throw down.] 

1. To recline; to lean; properly, to throw 
one’s self down ; hence, to ue at ease. 

Void of care he lolls supine in state. 

# Dryien 

2. To suffer the tongue to hang extended 
from the mouth, as an ox or a dog when 
heated with labor or exertion. 

The triple porter of the Stygian seat, 

With Idling tongue lay fawning at bis fret. 

Dryien. 

LOLL, at To thrust out, as foo tongue. 
Fiercs tigers couched around, and UUd 

their toturues. i wj 

LOLL'ARD, nTJoir G. Men, UUen, topnt* 
or to sing.] 

The Lollards warn a tort efmudy reformers 
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Wggy ny >nd Eagland, the fc8oiri»tf| 

LOLL'ARDT, #. The doctrines of the LoIL 

LOLLING, jpr. Throwtag down or oat; re- 
clining at ease ; thrusting oat the tongue. 

LOMBARDS, a. Pertaining to the Lom- 
bards; no epithet applied to one of the aa- 
«ient alphabets derived from the Roman, 
«id relating to the manuscripts of Itsly^ 

LCPMENT, #. [L. km o n tum .} An elongated 
pericarp, which never bursts. It coqsisti, 
fike the legume, of two valves, With the 
seeds attached to the under suture, but is 
divided into small cells, each containing a 
single seed. Ei.Encyc. 

LOMENTA'CEOUS, e. [L. lomentum, bean 
meal, a color.] 

Furnished with a loment The Lomentaceee 
are a natural order of plants, many of 
which famish beautiful tinctures or dyes, 
and whose seeds are contained in a loment 
or legume. Lmrueut. 

LOM'ONITE, a. Laumonite, or di-prisma- 
tic zeolite. Vre. 

LOMP, «. A kind of roundish fish. Joltnton , 

LONDONISM, n. A mode of spellring 
peculiar to London. • Prgge. 

LONE, a. [Dan. Ion, a corner, nook, a lurk- 
ing place, secreiy; lonlig, Sw. IbnnUg, pri- 
vate, dose, clandestine. The radical sense 
is probably to separate, or rather to with- 
draw or retire, and the word may be allied 
to Fr. loin. If alone is composed of all 
and one, which the Teutonic dialects indi- 
cate, it has no connection with lone .] ^ 

1. Solitary; retired; unfrequented; Having 
no company. 

And leave you in lone woods or empty wall*. 

Pope. 

2. Single ; standing by itself ; not having 

others in the 'neighborhood ; as, a lone 
house. Pope. 

3. Single; unmarried, or in widowhood. Shalt. 

LONE, n. A lane. [Loco/.] 

LONELINESS, n. Solitude; retirement, 

seclusion from company. He was weary 
of the loneUneu of nis habitation. 

2. Love of retirement ; disposition to soli- 
tude. 

1 see • 

The mystery of your UmtUnett. Skak. 

LONELY, a. Solitary ; retired ; sequester- 
ed from company or neighbors ; as, a lonely 
situation ; a lonely ca)L Dryden. 

2. Solitary ; as, the lonely traveler. 

3. Addicted to solitude or seclusion from 

company. Move. 

LONENESS, s. Solitude ; seclusion. Donne. 

LONESOME, a. Solitary , secluded from 


How horrid will these lone tome seateappear ! 


LONESOMENESS, #. The state of being 

BoliUrv: lolltudo. 

LONG/#. [Sax. loo*, ten; and ten; ; G. 
Umgti D< « Dan. imw; Sw. ling; Goth. 
lamge ; L. longue; It! lungo ; Fr. long. 
The Gothic word seems to connect this 
weed with fop, in the sense of drawing out, 
whenoe deteying.] 

1. Extended; drawn out in a line, or in the 
direction of length ; opposed to efiort, and 
ecsrtredistfagiaBtod mThromT* wide. 
You 1 1. 


Long Is • relative term { ibr a thing! may 
be long in respect to one thing, ana short 
with respect to another. We apply Hong 
* to things greatly extended, and to things 
which exceed the common measure. We 
say, a long way, a long distance, a long 
line, and long hair, long arms. By the 
tetter terms, we mean hair and amt ex- 
ceeding tile usual length. 

2. Drawn out or extended in time; as, a 
long time ; a long period of time ; a long 
while ; a long series of events ; a long 
sickness or confinement; a long session ; a 


3. Extended to any certain measure ex- 
pressed ; as, a span long ; a yard long ; a 
mile long, that is, extended to the measure 
of a mile, &c. 

.4. Dilatory; continuing for an extended 
time. * 

Death will not be long in coming. JSccltu. 

5. Tedious ; continued to a great length. 

A tale should never be too long. Prior. 

6. Continued in a series to a great extent ; 
as, a long succession of princes; a long line 

|. of ancestors. 

, 7. Continued in sound; protracted; as, a 
long note ; a long syllable. 

8. Continued ; lingering or longing. 

Praying for him, and casting a long look that 

way, he saw the galley leave the pursuit. 

Sidney. 

9. Extensive ; extending far in prospect or 
into futurity. 

The perennial existence of bodies corporate 
and their fortunes, are things particularly suited 
to a man who has long views. Burke. 

Long home, the grave or death. Eccles. xii. 

LONG, n. Formerly, a musical note equal 
to two breves. [Gos ] 

LON G, adv. To a great extent in space ; as, 
a long extended line. 

2. To a great extent in time ; as, they that 
tarry long at the wine. Prov. xxiii. 

When the trumpet soundeth long. Exod. xix. 

So in composition we say, /oay-expected, 
long- forgot. 

3. At a point of duration far distant, either 
prior or posterior ; as, not long before; not 
long after; long before the foundation of 
Rome ; long after the conquest of Gaul by 
Julius Cesar. 

4. Through the whole extent*or duration of 

The God who fed me all my life long to this 

day. Gen. xlvhi. 

The bird, of dawning Vingeth all night long. 

Spenter. 

LONG, ado. [Sax. gelang, cause or fault. 
Qu. belonging to, as the cause.] 

By means of; by the fauh at: owing to. 

[«•.] 

Mistress, all this evil is long of you. Skak. 

LONG, r. t. To belong. [Not used.] Chaucer. 

LONG, v. «. [Sax. lanyian, with aepeep. We 
now say, to Iona after, or to long for. The 
tense is to reach or stretch toward.] 

1. To desire earnestly or eagerly. 

I long to see you. Rea. 1. 

I have longed after thy precepts. Ps. cxlx. 

I have longed for thy salvation. Ps. cxix. 

2. To have a preternatural craving appe- 
tite; pi, a longing woman. 

3. To havp «n eager appetite ; as, to long 
for fruit. 

LONGANIMITY, «. [L. UngmrmUat; 
longue, long, and animat, mind.] 


LON 

Forbearance j patience ; disposition to en- 
dure long under offense*. Proton. Howell. 

LONGBOAT,#. Die largest and strongest 
boat belonging to a ship. Afar, Diet. 
LONG-€OtfTlN'UED,£ Enduring or con- 
tinuing a long time. Allen. 

LON'GER, a. [comp, of long.'} Mote Jong ; 

_ length ; as, a longer course. 

BONDER, ode. For a greater duration. 
This evil can bo endured no longer . 

LON GEST, a. Of the greatest exteut ; as, 
the longeet line. 

LON 'GEST, ado. For the greatest continu- 
ance of time. They who live longett , are 
most convinced of the vanity of life. 

LONGE'VAL, a. [L. longue and 
Longlived. Pope. 

LONGEVITY, n. [L. longmitat ; longut , 
long, and mum , age.] 

Length or duration of life ; more generally, 
great length oflife. 

The instances of longevity arc chiefly among 
the abstemious. Arbuthnot. 

LONGE'VOUS, a. [L. lougmut, supra.] 
Living a long time ; of great age. 

LONG '-HEADED, a. Having a great extent 
of thought. 

LONGIM'ANOUS, «. [L. longut, long, and 
manui, hand.] Having long hands. 

Broum. 

LONGIM'ETRY, #. [L. longue, long, and 
Or. ftirpt, measure.] 

The art or practice of measuring distances 
or lengths, whethor accessible or inacces- 
sible. Encyc. 

LONG'ING, ppr. Earnestly desiring ; hav- 
ing a craving or preternatural appetite. 

LONGING, n. An eager desire ; a craving 
or preternatural appetite 

LONGINGLY, adv. With eager wishes or 
appetite. 

LONGIN'QUITY, n [L. longinquitat.] 
Great distance. Barrow. 

LONG'ISH, c. Somewhat long; mode- 
rately long. 

LON 'G ITU I) E, n. [L. longitude, from ton - 
gut, long.] 

1 . Properly, length ; as, the longitude of a 
room; but in this sense not now used. 
Appropriately, in geography, 

2. The distance of any place on the globe 
from another place, eastward or west- 
ward ; or the distance of any place 
from a given meridian Boston, in Mas- 
sachusetts, is situated in the 71st degree 
of lonaitude west from Greenwich. To 
be able to ascertain precisely the longi- 
tude of a ship at tea, u a great desidera- 
tum in navigation. 

3. The longitude of a star, is ite distance 

from the equinoctial points, or the begin- 
ning of Arios or Libra. JS Unity. 

LONGITUDINAL, a. Pertaining to longi- 
tude or length , as, longitudinal > distance. 
2. Extending in length : running length- 
wise, as distinguished from transverse or 
across , as, the longitudinal diameter Of a 
body. Dio lougttudirml suture of the 
bead runs between the coronal and lam- 
doidal sutures. Jleiley. 

LONGITUDINALLY, adv. In the direc- 
tion of length. 

Seme tf ties fibers of the human body are 
pieced longitudinally, other* transversely. 

Enryc 

I 
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LONGLEGGED, o. Having long log*. 
tONGXlVED, «. Ha vingaiongufo or ex- 
istence ; living long; lasting long. 
LONGLT, adv. With longing Wn. [Not 
used.] Sit*. 

LONG-MEASURE, a. 14*0*1 msasure; 

the measure of length. 

LONG 'NESS, a. Length. [Little i md.] 
LONG-PRIM'ER, n. A printing type of a 
•articular rise, between am alienee and 


LONG'SHANKED, a. Haring long lege. 

Burton. 

LONG-SIGHT, n. Long-fightednea*. Good. 

LONG-SIGHTED, a. Able to eee at a great 
distance; need literally of the eyes, and 
%uratively of the mind or intellect. 

LONG-SIGHTEDNESS, n. 'The faculty of 
eering objects at a great distance. 

2. In medicine, presbyopy ; that deflect of 
right by which objects near at hand are 
•eon conftuedly, but at remoter distances 
distinctly. Hooper. 

LONG'SOME, a. Extended in length; tire- 
some; tediouf; as, a longsome plain. [Ofo.J 
Prior. 

LONG 'SPUN, a. Spun or extended to a 
great length. Addison. 

LONG-SUF'FBRANCE, n. Forbearance to 
punish ; clemency; patience. Com. Prayer'. 

LONG-SUF'FERING, a. Bearing injuries 
or provocation for a long time ; patient; 
not easily provoked. 

The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
eqfering and abundant in goodness. Ex. xxxiv. 

LONG-SUF'FERING, n. Long endurance , 
patience of offense. 

Daspisest thou the riches of his goodness, and 
forbearance, and long- steering t Rom. ii. 

LONG'-TONGUED, a. Rating; babbling! 

Skak. 

LONGWAYS, a mistake for Longwise. 

LONG-WIND'ED, a. Long-breathed ; te- 
dious in speaking, argument or narration ; 
as, a long-winded advocate. 

LONG'- WISE, adv. In the direction of | 
length , lengthwise. [ Little used,] 

HaketmU. 

LOfNISH, a. Somewhat solitary. [Not 
used and inelegant .] 

LOO, a. A game at cards. Pope. 

LOOB'ILY, adv. [See Looby.} Like a 
looby j in an awkward, clumsy manner. 

L'Estrange. 

LOOBY, a. fW. tlabi, a tall lank person, a 
looby, a lubber, a clumsy follow,* Uob, a 
blockhead, an unwieldy lump.] An awk- 
ward, clumsy follow ; a lubber. 

Who could give the My such airs f Swift. 

LOOF, n. The after part of a ship’s bow, or 
the part where the planks begin to be in- 
curvated, as they approach the stem. 

Mar. Did, 

LOOF. See LUFF, which ii the word used. 

LOOF'ED, a. [See Aloof.) Gone to a dis- 
tance. [Not used ] Skak. 

LOOK, *. i [Sax. locum ; G. Amm / Sans. 
hkhan. It u perhaps allied to W.feya, to 
appear, to shine. See Light. The pri- 
mary sense is to stretch, to extend, to 
shoot; hence, to direct the eye. We ob- 
serve its primary sense is needy the lame 
ae that of eeek. Hence, to look fee le to 
seek.] 
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1. To direct the eye towards an object, with 
the intention of soeinc it. 

When foe object is within sight, loo* is 
usually followsd by oa or at. We look on 
or at a picture; we look on or d foe moon; 
we cannot look on ar at the unclouded sun, 


without 

At, after look, is not used in our version 
of foe Scriptures. In common usage, at or 
on is now used indifferently in many cases, 
and yet in other cases, usage has established 
a preference. In general, on is used in foe 
more solemn forms of expression. Moses 
was afraid to look on God. The Lord look 
on you and judge. In these and similar 
phrases, the use of at would be condemned, 
as expressing too little solemnity. 

In some cases, at seems to be more pro- 
perly used before very distant objects ; but 
foecaset can hardly be defined. 

The particular direction of the eye is 
expressed by venous modifying words; as, 
to look down, to look up, to look back, to 
look forward, to look from, to look round, to 
look out, to look under. When the object 
is notin sight, look is followed by after, or 
for. Hence, to look after, or look for , is' 
equivalent to seek or search , or to expect. ' 
2. To see , to hate the sight or view of. 

Fate thy life lodged in a brittle glass, 

And looks it through, but to it cannot pass. 

Dry den. 


3. To direct the intellectual eye ; to "apply 
the mind or understanding ; to consider ; 
to examine. Look at foe conduct of this 
man , view it in all its aspects. Let every 
man look into the state of his own heart. 
Let us look beyond the received notions of 
men on this subject. 

4. To expect 

He must look to fight another battle, before 
he could reach Oxford. [ Little used.] 

Clarendon. 

$. To take care ; to watch. 

Look that ye bind them Out Skak. 

6. To be directed 


Let thine eyes look right on Prov. Ivj 

7. To aeera ; to appear ; to have a particular 
appearance. The patient looks better than 
he did. The clouds look rainy. 

I am afraid it would look more like vanity 
•than gratitude. Addtson. 

Observe how such a practice looks in another 
person. Watts. 

So we say, to look stout or big, to look 
peevish ; to look pleasant or graceful. 

8. To have a particular direction or situa- 
tion ; to face ; to front 


The gate ihartooketh toward the north. 

Eiek vid. 

The east gate of the Lord’s house, that looketh 
eastward. E«ek. xi. 

To look about, to look on all aides, or in dif- 
ferent directions. 

To look about one, to b* on the watch ; to be 
vigilant ; to be circumspect or guarded. 

v Arbuthnot. 

To look after, to attend ; to take care of; as, 
to bdk after children. 

2. To expect; to be in a state of expecta- 
tion. 

Men’s hearts foiling them for fear, and for 
leekhtg after those things which are coming on 
tint earth. LukexxL 
2. To seak; to search. 


My subject does not oblige mats leek after 
the water, or point forth the place whormntoit 
has now retreated. Woodward. 

To look for, to expect ; as, to look far news 
by foe arrival of a ship. 

Look now for no enchanting voice. Mitten. 

2. To eeek; to search; as, to look for lost 
money, or lost cattle. 

To loo * into, to inspect closely; to observe 
narrowly; to examine; as, to look into the 
works of nature ; to look into foe conduct 
of another ; to look into one’s affhirs. 

Which things the angels desire to look 

To look on, to regard ; to esteem. 

Her friends would look on her the worse. 

Prior. 

2. To consider; to view ; to conceive of; to 
think. 

I looked on Virgil as a succinct, majestii 
writer. Drydsn. 

3. To be a mere spectator. 

I’ll be a candle-holder and look on. Skak. 

To look over, to examine one by one ; as, to 
look over a catalogue of books; to look 
over accounts. 

To overlook, has a different sense, to pass 
over without seeing. 

‘ To hook out , to be on the watch. The sea- 
man looks out for breakers. 

To look to, or unto, to watch , to take care of. 

Look well to thy herds Prov. xxvil. 

2. To resort to with confidence or expecta- 
tion of receiving something , to expect to 
receive from. The creditor may took to 
the surety for payment. 

Look to me and be ye saved, all the ends of 
the earth. Is. xlv. 

To look through, to penetrate with foe eye, 
or with the understanding; to see or under- 
stand perfectly. 

LOyK, t>. t. To seek ; to search for. 

Looking my love, I go from place to place 
[OAs.] * Spenser 

2. To influence by looks or presence ; as, to 
look down opposition. 

A spirit fit to start into an empire, 

And look the world to law. Dryden. 

To look out, to search for and discover. Look 
out associates of good reputation. 

To look one another in the face, to meet for 
combat. 2 Kings xiv. 

LQOK, in the imperative, is used to excite 
attention or notice. • Look ye, look you ; 
that is, see, behold, observe, take notice. 

LpOK, n. Cast of countenance , air of foe 
face ; aspect , as, a high look is an index 
of pride; a downcast Took indicates mo- 
desty, bashAilness, or depression of mind. 

Pain, disgrace and poverty have frightful 
looks. Lacks. 

2. The act of looking or seeing. Ever? look 
filled him with anguish. 

3. View; watch. Sw inb urn e. 

LOOKER, a. One who looks. 

A looker on, a mere spectator; on» that foots 
on, but has no agency or interest in fot 
affair. 

LpQK'XNG-GLASS, a. A glass which re- 
flects the form of.th# parson who looks on 
it; a mirror. 

Themis none so homely but loves a betdng- 

LQQK'-OUT, a, A careful looking or watch - 
sas for any object or event. Mar, Diet. 

LOuL, a. in meiaBtsrgy, a vessel used to re- 
ceive foe washings of ores of metals. .Satyr. 
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LOOM, «. [8a«. tan* gataaa, ntonrils.] In 
eomwMttion, ktk+laom, in Uw, is a f«ion* 
«l chattel that by racial custom descends 
ta an hair with tbs inheritance, being 
aucb a thing aa cannot be separated from 
the estate, without injury to ft; each M 
jewel* of the crown, charters, deeds, and 
the like. Blackttone. 

1. A frame or machine of wood or other 
material, in which a wearer works threads 
into cloth. 

Hector, when he sees Andromache over- 
whelmed with terror, send* her for consolation 
to the loom and the distaff. Rambler 

3. [Dan. Um or loom, G. lohrne .] A fowl 
of the sise of a goose. 

4. That part of an oar which is within 

board. Mar. Diet. 

LOOM, v. t. [Qu. Sax. leoman, to shine, 
from leoma, a beam of light This does 
not give the exact sense of the word as 
now used.] 

To appear above the surface either of sea 
or land, or to appear larger than the real 
dimensions and indistinctly; as a distant 
object a ship at sea, or a mountain. The 
•hip looms large, or the land looms high. 

Afar. Dict..\ 

LOOM'-GALE, n. A gentle gale of wind. 

• * Encyc. 

LOOM'ING, ppr. Appearing above the sur- 
face, or indistinctly, at a distance. 

LOON, w. [Scot loun or loon. Qu. Sax. 
lun, needy, or Ir. Huh, sluggish.] 

1. A sorry fellow ; a rogue ; a rascal. 

Dry den. Shak. 
3 A sea-fowl of the genus Colymhua. [Ice. 
iwiufs.] , 

LOOP, n. [Ir. lubam, to bend or fold ; lub, 
tuba, a thong, a loop ] 

1 A folding or doubling of a string or a 
noose, through winch a lace or cord may 
be run for fastening. 

That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop 
To hang a doubt on. Shak. 

2 In iroft-coorfo, the part of a row or block 
of cast iron, melted off for the forge or 
hammer. 

LOOPED, a. FnD of holes. Shak. 

LOOPHOLE, ». A small aperture in the 
bulk-head and other parts of a merchant 
ship, through which small arms are fired at 
an enemy. • Mar. Diet. 

2. A hole or aperture that gives a passage. 

3. A passage for escape ; means of escape. 

Dry den. 

LOOPHOLED, a. Full of holes or open- 
ings for escape. ffudivras, 

LOOPING, n. In metallurgy, the naming 
together of the matter of an ore into a 
mass, when the ore is only heated for cal- 
cination. [D. loopen, to run.] Encyc. 
LOORD, n. [D. leer, a down; Fr. lourd, 
Sp. Urdo, heavy, dull, gross.] * 

A dull stupid fellow ; a drone. [Aftofonse.] 
Spenser. 

LOOSE, e. t. loos. [Sax.lyyan, alyjraa, fsoran ; 
8w. Am; D.losseu, mien; G. Been ; Dan. 
Beer * Goth. Bueym; Hr. Xum, contracted 
frfen the same root The W. Uaetu, sig- 
aifies to relax, but may be from foe root of 
too. Tbeee words coincide with the Ch. 1 
Syr. At. A Heb. f*\. OaasLs. No. 30.] 

1. To untie or unbind; to free from any 
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Censt thou loose dm bands if Oriee ? 

Job xxxvtti. 

Ye shall find an as* tied, and s colt with her ? 
lease them, and bring them to me. Matth. xxi. 

2. To relax. 

The Points of bis loin* were loosed. Dan. v. j 

3. To release from imprisonment ; to libe- 
rate ; to set at liberty. 

The captive exile hasteneth that he may be 
loosed. Is. Li. 

4. To free from obligation. 

Art thou loosed from a wife ? seek not a wife. 

1 Cor. vil, 

5. To free from any thing that binds or 

shackles ; as, a man loosed from lust and 
pelf. ^ Dryden. 

6. To relieve ; to Tree from any thing bur- 
densome or afflictive. 

Woman, them art loosed from thine infirmity. 

Luke xiU. 

7. To disengage; to detach; as, to loose 
one’s hold. 

8. To put off. 

Loose thy shoe from off thy foot. Joah. v. 

9. To open. 

Who is worthy to open the book, and to loose 
the seals thereof? Rev. v. 

10. To remit ; to absolve. 

Whatsoever then shait loose on earth, shall be 
loosed in heaven Matth xvi. 

LOOSE, v. ». To set sail ; to leave a port or 
harbor. 

Now when Paul and his company loosed from 
Paphos, they came to Perga, in Fatnphylia. 

Acts xiu. 

LOOSE, a. [Goth, laus ; D los, loose ; G. 
loe; I)an. los; Sw. 15s. Qu. W. llees, 
loose, lax.] 

1 . Unbound ; untied ; unsewed ; not fasten- 
ed or confined ; as, the loose sheets of a 
book. 

2. Not tight or close , as, a loose garment. 

3. Not crowded ; not close or compact. 

With horse and chariots rank’d in loose array. 

Milton. 

4. Not dense, close or compact; aa, a cloth 
or fossil of loose texture. 

5. Not close ; not concise ; la* ; aa, a loose 
and diffuse style. 

6. Not precise or exact ; vague ; indeter- 
minate ; as, a loose way of reasoning. 

7. Not strict or rigid ; as, a loose observance 
of rites. 

8. Unconnected ; rambling ; as, a loose indi- 
gested play. 

Vario spends whole mornings in running over 
loose and unconnected pages. Watts. 

9. Of lax bowels. Locke. 

10. Unengaged ; not attached or enslaved. 
Their prevailing principle is, to sit as loose 

from pleasures, and be as moderate in the use of I 
them as they can. Atterbury. 

1 1 . Disengaged ; free from obligation , with 
from or of. 

Now I stand 
Loose ef my vow; but who knows Cato’s 
thought ? . [ Little used.] Addison. 

12. Wanton ; unrestrained in behavior; dis- 
solute ; unchaste ; as, a loose man or wo- 

13. Containing unchaste language ; as, a 

Bose epistle. Dryden. 

To break Bon, to escape from confinement ; 
to gam liberty by vksseoe. 

7b let fosse, to free from n 


Zbfr&ee, 

finsment; to set to liberty. 


Dryden. 

orcon- 

Leeke. 


LOOSE, n. Freedom from restraint; liberty. 
Come, give thy aoul a loose. Dryden. 

Vent ail its grist, tad give those to sorrow. 

Addison. 

We use this word only in the phrase, give a 
Bose. The following use of it, “ he runs 
with an unbounded Bose,*' is obsolete. 

Prior. 

LOOS'ED, pp. Untied; unbound; freed 
from restraint. 

LOOSELY, adv. loos' ly. Not fast; not firmly; 
that may be easily disengaged ; as, things 
Bosch tied or connected. 

2. Without confinement. 

Her golden locks for haste were loosely shed 
About her ears. Spenser. 

3. Without union or connection 

Part loosely wing the region. Milton. 

4. Irregularly ; not with the usual restraints. 
A bishop living loosely, was charged that hit 

conversation was not according to the apostles’ 
lives. Camden. 

5. Negligently ; carelessly ; hcodlossly ; as, a 

mind loosely employed. Locke. 

6. Meanly , slightly. 

A prince should not be so loosely studied, m 
to remember so weak a composition. Shak. 

7. Wantonly; dissolutely; unchastely. 

Pope. 

LOOS'EN, v. t. loos' n. [from loose, or it is 
the Saxon infinitive retained.] 

1. To free from tightness, tension, firmness 
or fixedness , as, to loosen a string when 
tied, or a knot ; to loosen a joint ; to loosen 
a rock in the earth. 

2. To render less dense or oompact ; as, to 
looses i the oarth about the roots of a tree, 

3. To free from restraint. 

It loosens hit hands and assists his under- 
standing. Dryden 

4. To remove costiveness from ; to facilitate 
or increase alvinc discharges. 

Pear looseneth the belly. Barm 

LOOS'EN, v. i. To become loose; to be- 
come less tight, firm or compact. 
LOOS'ENED, pp. Freed from tightness or 
fixedness ; rendered loose, 

LOOSENESS, n. loodness. The state of 
being loose or relaxed ; a stale opposite to 
that of being tight, fast, fixed or compact ; 
at, the looseness of a cord ; the looseness of 
a robe; the Boseness of the skin; the 
Boseness of earth, or of the texture of 
cloth. 

2. The state opposite to rigor or ngidness ; 
laxity; levity; as, looseness of morals or 
of principles. 

3. Irregularity ; habitual deviation from 
strict rules , as, looseness of lift 

Hayward. 

4. Habitual lewdness , unchastity. Spenser. 

5. Flux from the bowels, diarrhea. Bacon. 
LOOS'EN ING, ppr. Freeing from tightness, 

tension or fixedness, rendering less com- 
pact. 

LOOSESTRIFE, n. loos' strife. In botany, the 
name of several species of plants, of the 
genera Lysimochia, Epflobtam, Lythrum, 
and Gaura. Lee. 

LOOSING, ppr. Setting free from confine- 
ment 

LOP, s. t. £1 know not tbs affinities of this 
word, unless it is lob, or tbs W. Uab, a 
stroke; Uebme, to slap or strike, or the 
Eng. flap, or Ir. lubam, to bend. The 
J ass Is evidently to fall or fell, 

12 



LOS 


LOR 


L 0 ft 


«r to strike down, and I think it oennsekd 
with ./lap.] j 

J, To cut off, at too top or extwm* port of 
any thing; to shorten by cutting off the 
extremist; as, to lop a tree twite bra nc h**. 

With branches b» wood, or mountain 
fell'd. Milton. 


2. To cut off m exubecanos*, to separate, 
as superfluous parts. 

Expunge the whole, or lap die excrescent 
parts. Pope. 

3. To cut partly off and bend down ; as, to 
lop the trees or saplings of a hedge. 

4. To let fell; to jifep ; as, a bone lops his 
ears. 

LOP, a. That which is cut from trees. 

Else both body and lop will be of little value. 

Mortimer. 


LOP,*. ’ [8ax. loppe.] A flea. [Local.] 
LOPE, pret of leap. [Sw. Ibpa ; D. looprn.) 


Speruer. 
See 


ro&e.j 

LOPE, ». [Sw. Topa, D. loopen, to ruu. 
Leap.] 

A leap: a long step. [A word in popular 
UM in America,") 

LOPE, v. i. To leap ; to move or run with a 


LOOPING, ppr. Leaping; moving or run- 
ning with a long step. 

LOPTED, pp. Cut off; shortened by cut- 
ting off the top or rnd; bent down. 

LOPTER, n. One that lops 

LOPPING, opr. Cutting off, shortening by 
cutting off the extremity , letting fall. 


LOP'PING, n. 'I'lmt which is cut off. 
LOQUACIOUS, n. [L loquax, from loquor , 
to speak. Qu. Eng. to clack ] Talkative , 
given to continual talking. 

Loquacious, brawling, evtr in the wrong. 

Dry dm 

2. Speaking; noisy 

Blind British bards, with volant touch, 
Traverse loquacious strings. Philips. 

3. Apt to blab and disclose secrete. 

LOQUACIOUSNESS, » n. [L. hquacitas.) 
LOQUAC'ITY, / Talkativeness ; 

the babit or practice of talking continually 
err excessively. 

Too greet loquacity and too great taciturnity 
try fits. / Irbuthnot . 

LORD, n. [Sax. hlayop*. Tide has been 
supposed to be compounded of hlap, loaf, 
Jintf ropO, aypopT), to give; and hence a 
lord Is interpreted, a bread-giver. But lady 
in Saxon, Is in like manner written hltey- 
r>»g ; end bseg can hardly signify a giver. 
The word occurs in none of the Teutonic 
dialects, except the Saxon ; and it is not 
easy to ascertain the original signification 
of the word. I question the correctness 
of the common interpretation.] 

1 . A master; a person possessing supreme 
power and authority ; a ruler ; a governor. 
Man over man 

ile made not lord. Milton. 

Bat now 1 was the lord 
Of this fair tnunsIorC SkaJc. 


2. A tyrant; an oppressive ruler.' Dryden. 
.1. A husband. 

I oft in bit ernes* of soul depleted 
My absent daughter, and my dearer ML 

'ifcj lord also being old. Gen. xvilL 
4. A heron ; the proprietor of a manor ; as, 
the 1*4 of the manor. 


4. A nobleman ; , a title of honor in Great 
' Britain given to those who are noble by 
Wrth or creation ,* a peer of the realm, in- 
ridding dukes, marquises, earls, visoouats 
, and barons. Archbishops and bishops 
also, as members of the bouse of lords, are 
lords of parliament. Urns w# say, lords 
temporal and spiritual. By courtesy also 
the title is given to toe eons of dukes and 
marquises, and to toe eldest sons of earls. 

Encyc. 

6. An honorary title bestowed on certain 
ofticial characters ; as, lord advocate, lord 
chamberlain, lord chiwcrilor, lord chief 
justice, &c. 

7. In Scnpture, toe Sqpreme Being ; Jeho- 
vah When Lord, in toe Old Testament, is 

S nnted in capitals, it is the translation of 
ehovah, and so might, with more pro- 
priety, be rendered. The word is applied 
to Christ, Ps. cx. Col. lii. and to the Holy 
Spirit, 2 Thess. iii. As a title of respect, it 
is applied to kings, Gen. xl. 2 Sam. xix. 
to princes and nobles, Gen. xlii. Dan. iv. 
to a husband, Gen. xviii. to a prophet, 
1 Kings xviii, 2 Kings u. and to a respect- 
able person, Gen. xxiv. Christ is called' 
the Lord of glory , 1 Cor. ii. and Lord of 
lords, Rev. xix. 

LOUD, v. t To invest with the dignity and 
privileges of a lord. Shak. 

LORD, v. i. To domineer ; to rule with ar- 
bitrary or despotic swuy ; sometimes fol- 
lowed by over, and sometimes by it, in the 
manner of a transitive verb. 

The whiles she lordrth iu licentious bliss. 

Spenser. 

I see them lording It in London streets. 

Shale, 

They lorded over them whom now they serve 
Mdton. 

LORD'ING, n. A little lord , a lord, in con- 
tempt or ridicule. [ Little used.) Swijt 

LORIVLIKE, a. Becoming a lord. 

2 Haughty, proud; insolent. Dryden. 
LORDLINESS, n. [from lordly.) Dignity; 
high station. Shak. 

2. Pride; haughtiness. More. 

LOKD'LLN G, n. A Uttle or diminutive lord. 

Swift. 

LORD'LY, a. [lord and like.) Becoming a 
lord ; pertaining to a lord. 

• Lordly sins require lordly estates to support 
them South. 

2. Proud; haughty; imperious; insolent. 
Eveiy rich and lordly twain, 

With pride would drag about her chain. 

Swtft. 

LORD'LY, ado. Proudly ; imperiously ; 
despotically. • 

A fawuhed lion, issuing from the wood, 
Roarj lordly fierce. Dryden. 

LORD'S HIP, b. The state or quality of be- 
ing a lord , hence, a title of honor given 
to noblemen, except to dukes, who have 
the title of grace. 

2. A titulary comprilation of judges and 
certain other persons in authority and of- 
fice. " Johnson. 

3. Dominion ; power; authority. 

They who are accounted to rule over the 
Gentiles, exercise lord skip over them. Mark x. 

4. Seigniory ; domain ; the territory 0 f a 
lord over which he hold* jurisdiction ; a 
mane t. 


Whet leads sod MUUpe Me took owner 

know 


My quondam barber. Dryden. 

LORE, a. [Sax. lap, from the rootof latjum, 
to lean; D. leer ; G. lehrs ; Dan. leere ; 
Sw. ttro.) Learning; doctrine ; lemon ; 
instruction. 

The Isw of nations, or the lore of war. 

JMrfna. 

ho i Rome herself, proud mistress now no 


Of arts, but thundering against heathen lore. 

Pope, 

LOR'EL, n. [Sax. leopan, to wander.] An 
abandoned scoundrel ; a vagrant. [Obs.) 

Chaucer. 


LCPRESMAN, 0 . [ tore and man.) An in- 
structor. [Obs.] Gotoer. 

LOJRTCATE, c. t. [L lorico, loricatus, from 
lorica, a coat of mail.] 

1. To plate over; to spread over, as. a plate 
for defense. 

Nature hath loricated the sides of the tym- 
panum in animals with ear-wax. Ray. 

2. To cover with a crust, as a chimicol ves- 
sel, for resisting fire. 

LOR'ICATED, pp. Covered or plated over ; 
encrusted. 

IX) If I GATIN G, ppr. Covering over with a 
plate or crust • 

LORICATION, n. The act or operation of 
covering any thing with a plate or crust 
for defense ; as, the lorication of a chimi- 
cal vessel, to enable it to resist the action 
of lire, and sustain a high degree of heat 
LOR'IMER, n. [L. lorum , a thong, Fr. lar- 
mier.) 

A bridle-maker ; one that makes bite for 
bridles, &c. [Not used.] 

LO'RING, 0 . Instructive discourse. [Ohs.] 
Spenser. 

LO'RIOT, 0 . [Fr.] A bird called witwal ; 
tbe oriole. 


LO'RIS, il A small quadruped of Ceylon. 

LORN, a. [Sax. ponlopen, Dan .for/oren, lost. 
See Forlorn.) Lost; forsaken; lonely. 

Spenser. 

LO'RY, 0 . A subordinate genus of fowls of 
the parrot kind, forming toe link between 
the parrot and paroquet. 

Did. Nat. littt. 
LOVABLE, a. That may be lost. [Little 
««*•] Doyle. 

LOSE, r. t. looz. pret and pp. lost. [Sax. 
loyian, pojiloyian, jroplyjan; D. verUexen ; 
Goth, husan. The sense is probably to 
part, to separate, and from the root of 
loose.) 

1. To mislay ; to part or be separated from 
a thing, so as to have no knowledge of toe 
place where it is ; as, to lose a book or a 
paper; to lose a record; to lose a dollar 
or a ducat. 

2. To forfeit by unsuccessful contest as, to 
lose money in gaming. 

3. Not to gain or win ; as, to fees a battle, 
that is, to be defeated. 

4. To be deprived nf; as, to lose men hi bat- 
tle ; to loss an arm or a leg by a toot or 
by amputation ; to lose one’s life or honor. 

3. To forfeit, as a penalty. Our firat pa- 
rents lost the favor of (tod by their apo«- 

tiyy, r 

6. To suffer diminution or waste of 
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If the salt hath fart to savor, wherewith iball 
it be nlted T Matth. v. 

7. To ruin ; to destroy, 

Tbe woman that deliberate* Ufa*/. AdStm. 
6. To wander from; to miss, so as not to be 
•Me to find ; at, to fas* the way. 

2. To bewilder. 

Lost in the mate of words. Pope. 

10. To possess no longer; to be deprived of , 
contrary to keep ; as, to tote a valuable trade." 

1 1. Not to employ or enjoy ; to waste. Ti- 
tus sighed to tote a day. 

Til* unhappy have but hours, and theta they 
far*. Drydm. 

12. To waste; to squander; to throw away, 
as, to hue a fortune by gaining, or by dis- 
sipation. 

13. To suffer to vanish from view or percep- 
tion. We lost ai^ht of the land at noon 
I loot my companion in the crowd. 

Like following life In creaturei we dissect, 
We fare it in the moment we detect. Pope 

14. To ruin; to destroy by shipwreck, &c 
The Albion was lo»t on the coast of Ire- 
land, April 22, 1622. The admiral lost 
three stupe in a tempest. 

15. To oause to perish ; as, to be lost at sea. 

1 6. To employ ineffectually , to throw away, 
to waste. Instruction is often lost oft the 
dull , admonition is lost on the profligate. 
It is often the fate of projectors to lose 
their labor. 

17. To be freed from. 

HU scaly back the bunch has got 
Which Kdwin lost before. Parnell 

18. To fail to obtain. 

He shall In no wise lose his rew ard Matth. x. 
To lose one's self, to be bewildered , also, 
to slumber ; to have the memory and tea- 
son suspended. 

LOSE, v. s. loo*. To forfeit any thing in 
contest ; not to win. 

We’ll talk with them too. 

Who loses and who wins , who's in, who’s 
out. Shak. 

2. To decline; to fail. 

Wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses discountenanced, and like felly shows. 

MtUon. 

LOS'EL, ». * as *. [from the root of loose.] 
A wasteful fellow, one who loses by sloth 
or neglect , a worthless person. [Ow,] 

- Spens/r. 

LOSTENGER, is. fSax. leap, false; leap- 
unje, falsity.] A deceiver. [Obs.\ Chaucer. 
LOSER, n. looker. One that loses, or that 
is deprived of any tbmg by defeat, forfeit- 
ure or the like ; the contrary to winner or 
gainer. A loser by trade may be honest 
apd moral , this cannot he said of a loser 
hj gaming. 

LOSING, opr. looking. Parting from, miss- 
ing; forfeiting ; wasting; employing to no 
good purpose. 

LOSING, a. That incurs or brings loss ; as, 
a lading game, or business. 

LOSS, *. Privation; as, the loss of property; 
loot of money by gaining; loss of health 
or reputation. Every fast is not a detri- 
ment We cannot regret the "fas# of bad 
company or of evil habits. 

2. Destruction ; ruin; as, tbe fats of a ship 
at tea; the fast of an army. 

1. Defeat; as, tbe fas* af a battle. 

4. Waste; uselese application ; as, a loss of 
time or labor. 


'W Waite, by leakage or escape; as, a fasti 
of liquors m transportation. 

To boar a lose, to make good; also, ^sus- 
tain a loss without sinking under it 
To be at a loss, to be puzzled ; to be unable 
to determine ; to be in a state of uncer- 

LOSS'lyL, o. Detrimental [Notmsd^ 

LOS S' LESS, a. Free from lost. [Not need.] 
Milton. 

LOST, pp. [from fatt.1 Mislaid or left in a 

E l ace unknown or forgotten ; that cannot 
e found ; as, a lost book. 

| 2. Ruined, destroyed; wasted or squan- 
! dered ; employed to no good purpose ; as, 
lost money ; lost time. 

3. Forfeited ; as, a lost estate. 

4. Not able to find the right way, or the 
' place intended. A stranger is fast in Lon- 
don or Paris. 

5. Bewildered ; perplexed ; being in a maze ; 

as, a speaker may be lost in his argument. 
6. Alienated ; insensible ; hardened beyond 
sensibility or recovery, as, a profligate lost 
to shame ; lost to all sense or honor. 

' 7. Not perceptible to the senses, not visible ; 

• os, an isle lost in a fog ; a person lost in a 
crowd. 

8. Shipwrecked or foundered, sunk or de- 
stroyed ; os, a ship lost at tea, or on the 
rocks. 

LOT,*. [ Sax. hlor, hlobb, hlet, hlytr; Goth. 
hlauts ; D. & Fr. lot; Sw. lott; Dan. & 
Arm. lod; G. fa*; It. lotto, Sp. loteria, a 
lottery. The primary sense is that which 
comes, falls or happens, or a part, a di- 
vision or share. The French, from lot, 
havo lotir, to divide; Arm. loda, id. 
whence lodecg, a co-heir ] 

1. That which, in human speech, is called 
chance, hazard, fortune ; but m strictness 
of language, is the determination of Provi- 
dence; as, the land shall be divided by 
lot. Num. xxvi. 

2. That by which the fate or portion of one 
is determined , that by which an event is 
committed to chance, that is, to the de- 
termination of Providence ; as, to east 
lots ; to draw lots. 

The lot Is cast into the lap, but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord. Prov. xvi. 

3. ’Hie part, division or fate which falls to 
one by chance, that is, by divine deter- 
mination. 

The second lot came forth to Slmeen, 

Josh. xix. 

He was but bom to try 
The ha of rosn, to suffer and to die. Pope. 
4. A distinct portion or parcel, as, a fat of 
goods ; a lot of boards. 

5. Proportion or share of taxes ; as, to pay 
scot and lot. 

6. lathe Untied States, apiece or division of 
land; perhaps originally assigned by draw- 
ing lots, but now any portion, piece or di- 
vision. So we say, a man has a hi of land 
in Broadway, or in the meadow ; he has a 
lot in the plain, or on the mountain ; be 
has a home-fa^ * hooae-fat, a wood-lot. 


The defendants leased s bouse sod led in the 
city of New York. 

, Kent. Franklin, Low of Peon. 
To cast lak, is to use or throw a die, or 
some other instrument, by tbe unforeseen . 


tun or posi t ion of which, an event is by 
previous agreement determined. 

To draw lots, to determine an event by draw- 
ing one filing from a number whose marks 
• are concealed from the drawer, and thus 
determining an event 

LOT, v, <. To allot; to assign; to distri- 
bute; to sort; to catalogue; to portion. 

LOTE, n. [L. fate*, lotos.) A plant of tbe 
genus Celtis, the lote-tree, of several spe- 
cies. The wood of one species it very 
durable, and is used for timber. In Italy, 
flutes and other wind-instruments are 
made of it, and in England it is used for 
the frames of coaches, £c. fine tic. 

2. A little fish. 

LOTH, a. [Sax. la]?, Sw. led, Dan. leede, 
odious, hated. The common orthography 
is loath, pronounced with o long, but both 
the orthography and pronunciation are 
corrupt This word follows the analogy 
of cloth, Sax. cla]>. I have followed Mil- 
ton, Dryden, Waller, Spenser and Shak- 
speare m the orthography of the adjec- 
tive, and Cruden in that of the verb. The 
primary sense is to thrust, to turn or drive 
away. See the verb, and Class Ld. No. D. 

15 .] 

1. Literally, hating, detesting : hence, 

2. Unwilling; disliking; not inclined ; re- 
luctant 

Long doth he stay, as loth to leave the land 

Darky 

To pardon wilting, tod to punish lath. 

Halle,. 

LOTHE, v. t. [Sax. ta>ian, to hate, to de- 
test, to call, to invite ; gelapum, to call , 
Goth, lathon, to call ; Sw. ledas, to lothe , 
G. einladen, to invite, to lade or load, from 
. laden, to lade, to invite, to cite or sum- 
mon. See Lade.) 

1. To feel disgust at any thing; properly, to 
have an extreme aversion of the appetite 
to food or drink. 

Our soul ktheth this light bread. Num. xii 
Lathing the honey’d cakes, I long’d for breed. 

Cowley. 

2. To hate ; to dislike greatly ; to abhor. 

Ye shall lothe yourselves in your own sight 

for all your evils— Esek. xx. 

Not to reveal the secret which 1 lothe. 

Wall*,. 


— She lathes the vital sit Dryden’* I’irg. 

LOTHE, v . ». To create disgust. [Ohs.) 

Spenser. 

LO'THED, pp. Hated; abhorred; turned 
from with disgust. 

LO'THER, ». One tliat lethes or abhors. 
LCFTHFVL, a. Hating, abhorring. 

Which he did with lottful eyes behold. 

Hubberd. 

2. Disgusting ; hated; exciting abhorrence. 
Above the reach of ‘infill lost 


LO'THING, ppr. Feeling disgust at ; hav- 
ing extreme aversion to ; as, lathing food. 

27Hating ; abhorring ; as, hiking sin. 

LOTHING, n. Extreme disgust; abhor- 
rence. Ezek. xvi 

LOTHINGLY, ado. With extreme disgust 
or abhorrence ; Hi a fastidious manner. 

LOTH'LY, ado. Unwillingly; reluctantly. 

This shews that yon from nature hatful stray . 


LOTH HESS, n. UnwflHngnesa; rehictanre. 



LOU 

There grew among them a general ritem* 
•ad htknsts to speak. Boom. 

LOTH SO ME, o. [Sr. led Mart.] Causing 
•0 extreme aversion of appetite; exciting 
fostidjoumess. Num. rL < 

2. Exciting extreme disgust ; offensive ; as, 
• lotkiome diaeaaa. Fa. xxxviii. 

3, Odious; exciting hatred or abhorrence ; 
detestable; as, lotkiome sloth. Speiuer. 

LOATHSOMENESS, u. The quality of ex- 
citing extreme disgust or abhorrence. 

Jddison. 

LOTION, a. [L. loiio, from law, to wash.] 

1. A wmririog; particularly, a washing of the 
skin for the purpose of rendering it fair. 

Encyc. 

2. A liquid preparation for washing some 

part of the body, to cleanse it of foulness 
or deformity. Encyc. 

3. In pharmacy, a preparation of medicine*, 
by washing them in some liquid, to remove 
foreign substances, impurities, &c. Encyc. 

LOTTERY, is. [Fr. Icteric; Sp. loieria. 
See Lot.] 

1. A scheme for the distribution of prises by 
chance, or the distribution itself Lotteries 
•re often authorised by law, but man' 


men deem them immoral m principle, and 
almost all men concur in the opinion that 
their effects are pernicious. 

2. Allotment [Not sued.] 

LOUD, a. [Sax. hlub, or lub , Q. laut , D. 
liud; Dan. lyd ; L. laudo , to praise, and 
with a prefix, plaudo , W. clod, praise, 
formed them llod, which signifies what is 
forcibly uttered; llodt, to reach out; llatvd, 
that shoots out, that ia productive, also a 
lad. This it the Ch. Syr.Heb. & Sam. ■»*, 

Eth. (DAj? walad, Ar. jJj walada, tp 
bring forth. The primary sense is obvious. 
Qu. its connection with the Ir. blandh and 
plaodh, a calling, and Sax. lajuan, to call. 
See Class Ld. No. 8. 29.] 

1. Having a great sound ; high sounding ; 
noisy ; striking the ear with great force ; 
ns, a loud voice ; a loud cry ; loud thunder. 

2. Uttering or making a great noise ; os, loud 

.instruments. 2 Chron. xxx. 

3. Clamorous; noisy. 

She Is loud and stubborn. Frov. vii 

4. Emphatical; impressive; as, a loud call 
to avoid danger* 

LOUDLY, adv. With great sound or noise ; 
noisily. 

Who long and loudly in the schools declaim- 
ed. Denham. 

2. Clamorously; with vehement complaints 
or importunity. He loudly complained of 
intolerance. 

LOUDNESS, ft. Grrttt sound or noise ; as, 
the loudneu at u voice or of thunder. 

2. Clamor; damorouaness; turbulence ; up- 

LOUGH, «. lok. [Ir. A Scot. loch.] A lake; 
a different orthography ott*ch and lake. 

LOUIS D’OR, n. [a Lewis of goULVAgda 
coin of France, first struck in 1840. in the 
reign of LouisXIII., value, twenty shillings 
ridding. equal to 84.4444. 

LOUN6E, o. L [Fr. lonyis, a lingerer, from 
To live in idleness ; to spend tiara 
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LOUJWER, «. Anifrri m w}» loji 
away bis time in fadolenoa. 

LOVE- See LOWER. 

LOUSE, a. lout. plur. Lice. [Sax. hty, plur. 
lyy; D. Ms ; Q. lout ; Sw. A I>aa. hu.] 

A small insect of the genus Pediculua. It 


has six feet, two eyes, with long feelers 
and a sting in the mouth. It infests * 


the 


bodies of men and other animals; but dif- 
ferent animals are infested with different 
species. Encyc. 

LOUSE, v. t. lota. To clean firom lice. 

Swtft. 

LOUSE-WORT, n. lous'-wort. A plant of the 
genus Pedicularis. The yellow louse-wort 
u of the genus Rhinanthus. Earn, of Plants. 

LOUS1LY, ado t as a. [from lousy.] In a 
mean, paltry manner ; scurvily. 

LOUS'INESS, ft. t as x. The state of abounds 
ingnrith lice. 

LOUSY, a. s as a. [from louse.'] Swarming 
with lice ; infested with lice. Dryden 
2. Mean; low; contemptible; as, & lousy 
knave. Shak. 

LOUT, ». [Qu. Sax. leob, G. leute, people.] 
A moan awkward fellow; a bumpkin; »] 
clown. Shak. Gay « 

LOUT, v. i. [Sax. hlutan,] To bend ; to 
bow, to stoop, [Obsolete or local.] 

Spenser. B. Jons on. 

LOUTISH, o. Clownish , rude ; awkward. 

Sidney. 

LOUT'ISHLY, ado. Like a clown ; in a rude, 
clumsy, awkward manner. 

LOUVER, w. loo'ver. [Fr. Vouvert.] An 
opening in the roof of a cottage for the 
smoke to escape. Spenser. 

LOV'aBLE, a. Worthy of love; amiable. 

Sherwood. 

LOV'AOE, n. A plant of the genus Ligus- 
ticum Fam. of Plants j 

LOVE, v. t. Inv. [Sox. lupan, luvian ; D. 
litven ; G. Iteben ; Russ, lioblyu; L. libeo, j 
lubeo , Sans, loab , love, desire. See Luf. 
The sense is probably to be prompt, free, 
willing, from leaning, advancing, or draw- 
ing forward ] 

1. In a general sense to be pleased with, to 
regard with affection, on account of some 
qualities which excite pleasing sensa- 
tions or desire of gratification. We love a 

• friend, on account of some qualities which 
give us pleasuie in his society. We love a 
man who has done us a favor; in which 
case, gratitude enten into the composi- 
tion of our affection. We love our parents 
and our children, on account of their con- 
nection with us, and on account of many 
qualities which please us. We love to re- 
tire to a cool shade in summer. We love 
a warm room in winter. We love to hear 
an eloquent advocate. The Christian loves 
his Bible. In short, we love whatever gives 
us pleasure and delight, whether animul or 
intellectual , and if our hearts are right, 
we lov$ God above all things, as the ram 
of all excellence and all the attributes 
which can communicate happiness to in- 
telligent beings. In other words, the Chris- 
tian lows God with the love of corapla- 
oency In his attributes, the love of benevo- 
lence towards the interests of his king- 
detmand the love of gratitude for favors 

MNWTt&i 
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wttkall 

thy heart, and with all thjr soul, and irith all 
thy mind— 

Thou ihalt love thy neighbor as fhysrift 

M atth. xxU. 

2. To have benevolence or good will for, 

Jabt M. 

LOVE, is. An affection of the mind excited 
by beauty and worth of any kind, or by 
the qualities pf an object which communi- 
cate pleasure, sensual or intellectual. It 
is opposed to hatred. Love between the 
sexes, is a compound affection, consisting 
of esteem, benevolence, and animal derive. 
Love is excited by pleasing qualities of any 
kind, as by kindness, benevolence, cha- 
rity, and by the qualities which render so- 
cial intercourse agreeable. In the latter 
case, love is ardent friendship, or a strong 
attachment springing from good will ana 
esteem, and the pleasure derived from the 
company, civilities and kindnesses of 
others 

Between certain natural relatives, love 
seems to be in some cases instinctive. 
Such is the love of a mother for her child, 
which manifests itself towards an infant, 
before any particular qualities in the child 
ar! unfolded. This affection is apparently 
as strong in irrational animals os in human 
beings. 

We speak of the love of amusements, the 
love of books, the love of money, and the 
love of whatever contributes to our pleasure 
or supposed profit 

The love or God is the first duty of man, 
and this springs from just views of his at- 
tributes or excellencies of character, which 
afford the highest delight to the sanctified 
heart Esteem and reverence constitute 
ingredients in this affection, and a fear of 
offending him is its inseparable effect. 

2. Courtship; chiefly m the phrase, to make 
love , that is, to court ; to woo ; to solicit 
union in marriage. 

3. Patriotism ; the attachment one has to hts 
native land ; as, the love of country. 

4. Benevolence; goodwill. 

God la love. 1 John iv. 

5. The object beloved. 

The lover and the love of human kind. Pope 
fh A word of endearment. 

Trust roe, love. * Dryden 

7. Picturesque representation of love. 

Such was hit form as painters, when the* 
show 

Their utmost art, on naked loves bestow 
8 Lewdness. Dryden 

He » not lolling on a lewd tow-bed. Shak. 
0. A thin silk stuff. [Obs.] Boyle. 

Love fit idleness, a kind of violet Shak. 
Free of love, a plant of the genus Cerda. 

Fam. of Plants 
LOVE-APPLE, «. A plant of the genus So- 

lanum. 

LOVE-BROKER, «. A third person who 
acts as agent between lovers. Shak. 
LOVED, pp. Hiving the affection of any 

LOVE-DARTING, a. Darting love. 

Milton 

LOVE-DAY, a. A day formerly appointed 
for an amicabla adjustment of differences 
Chauear. 
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LOVE-FAVOR, *. Something given to be 
worn in token of lore. Bp.HaU. 

LOVE- KNOT, «. hw’-mt. A knot so called, 
used m * token of love or representing 
affe ction. 

LOVE-LABORED, a. Labored by love. 

Milton . 

L0VE-LAS8, «. A sweetheart 

LOVELESS, a. Void of love ; void of ten- 
derness or kindness. Milton. Shelton. 

LOVE-LETTER, n. A letter profeuing 
love; e letter of courtship. 

LOVELILY, ado. luv>ldy. [from lovely.] 
Amiably ; in a manner to excite love. 

Otway. 

LOVELINESS, «. Utdlxnett. [from lovely.] 
Amiableneu ; qualities of body or mind { 
that may excite lave. 

If there ia such a native loveliness in the sex, 
at to make them victorious when m the wrong, 
bow reaiatleai their power when they are on the 
aide of truth. Spectator. 

LOVE-LOCK, n. A curl or lock of hair bo 
called, worn by men of fashion in the 
reigns of Elisabeth and James 1. Lily. 

LOVE-LORN, a. [love and loro.] Forsaken 
by one’s love ; as, the love-lorn nightingale, 
Milton 

LOVELY, a. luv’ly. Amiable ; that may ex- 
cite love ; possessing qualities which may 
invite affection. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives — 2 Sam. i. 

LOVE-MONGER, n. [love and monger ] 
One who deals in afuirs of love. | Not 
used.] Shale. 

LOVE-PINED, «. Waated by love. . 

Spenser. 

LOV'ER, o. One who loves ; one who has 
a tender affection, particularly for a fe- 
male. 

Love it blind, and lovers cannot tee — Shak. 

2. A friend ; one who regards with kind- 
ness. 

Your brother and his lover have embraced. 

Shak. 

3. One who likes or is pleased with any 
thing ; as, a lover of books or of science , 
a lover of wine ; a lover of religion. 

Lover and Loover. [See Louver .] 

LOVE-SECRET, n. A secret between lovers. 


LOVE-SHAFT, ». Chpid’s arrow. Shak. 

LOVE-SICK, a. Sick or languishing with 
love or amorous desire; as, a love-tick 
maid. 

To the dear mistress of my love-tick mind. 

Dryden. 

2. Dictated by a languishing lover, or ex- 
pressive of languishing love. 

Where nightingales their love-tick ditty sing. 

Dryden. 

LOVESOME, a. Lovely. [Not wed.] 

Dryden. 

LOVE-SONG, n. A song expressing lore. 

Shak. 

LOVE-SUIT, «. Courtship ; Solicitation of I 
union in marriage. % . Shak. 

LOVE-TALE, n. A narrative of love. 

Cato's a proper person to intrust 

A hot tale with. Additon. 

LOVE-THOUGHT, a. Amorous fancy. 
fjVotf aaed.1 Shak. 

LOVE-TOKEN, a. A present in token of] 
lave. Shak. 1 


LOW 

LOVB-TOY, a. k nut ,Nmt from > 
lover. Jr h nthnoL 

LOVE-TRICK, a. Art or artifice expressive 
of love. 

Other f ses t r iokt than (fencing with the eyes. 

Detent. 

LOVING, fpr. Entertaining a strong af- 
fection for ; having tender regard for. 

2. a. Fond; affectionate; as, a towny friend. 
S. Expressing love or kindness ; as, loving 

LOVING-KINDNESS, a. Tender regard; 
mercy; favor; a Scriptural word. 

My loving-kindnett will I not utterly take 
from him. Ps. lxxxix. 

LOVINGLY, adv. With love ; with affec- 
tion ; affectionately. 

It It no groat matter to live lovingly with 
meek persons. Taylor. 

LOVINGNESS, a. Affection; kind regard. 
The only two band* of good will, loveliness 
and lovingnett. Sidney. 

LOW, a. [D. laag, G. leg, Sw. Qg, low 
Sax. loh, a pit or gulf; Russ, log, a low 
place, a hollow ; Dan. lag, a bed or layer, 
a row ; from the root of toy.] 

1. Nothigh or elevated; depressed below 
any given surface or place. Low ground or 
land, is land below the common level 
Low is opposed to high, and both are rela- 
tive terms. That which is low with re- 
spect to one thing, maybe high with respect 
to another. A low house would be a high 
fence. A low flight for an eagle, would be 
a high flight for a partridge. 

2. Not rising to the usual highth ; as, a man 
of low stature. 

3. Declining near the horizon. The sun is 
low at four o’clock in winter, and at six 
in summer. 

4. Deep; descending far below the adjacent 
ground , as, a low valley. 

The lowed bottom shook of Erebus. 

Milton. 

5. Sunk to the natural level of the ocean by 
the retiring of the tide ; as, low water. 

6 Below the usual rate or amount, or below 
the ordinary value ; as, a low price of com , 
tom wages. 

7. Not nigh or loud ; as, a low voice. 

8. Grave; depressed in the scale of sounds ; 
as, a low note. 

9. Near or not very distant from the equa- 
tor; as, a tote latitude. Wcsay, the low 
southern latitudes ; the high northern lati- 
tudes. 

10. Late in time ; modem ; as, the lower 
empire. 

11. Dejected; depressed ip vigor; wanting 
strength or animation ; as, low spirits ; low 
in spirits. His courage is low. 

12. Depressed in condition ; in a humble 
state. 

Why bat to keep you low and ignorant ? 

Milton. 

13. Humble in rank ; in a mean condition ; 
8s, men of high and low condition ; the 
lower walks oflife ; a low class of people. 

14. Mem; abject; groveling; base; as, 
a person of tom mind. 

15. DfehonCtable; mean; as, a tom trick 
or stratagem. 

16. Not elevated or sublime ; not exalted in 

thought or diction ; as, a tom comparison ;j 
a tom metaphor; tom language. ! 


la comparison at them divine writers, die 
noblest wits of the heathen worid are tom and 
doIL Felton. 

17. Vulgar; common; as, a tom education. 

18. Submissive; humble; reverent. 

And pay their ftalty 

With low subjection. Milton. 

But first low reverence done. Ihm. 

19. Weak; exhausted of vital energy. His 
disease has brought him very low. 

20. Feeble ; weak ; without force ; as, a 
low pulse. 

21. Moderate; not inflammatory; as, a 
low fever. 

22. Moderate; not intense; as, a tom heat; 
a low temperature. 

23. Impoverished; in reduced circum- 
stances. The rich are often reduced to a 
low condition. 

24. Moderate; as, a tom calculation or esti- 
mate. 

25. Plain; simple; not rich, high seasoned 
or nourishing ; as, a tom diet 

LOW, adv. Not aloft; not on high ; often m 
composition ; as, tom-brow ’d rooks. 

Milton. Pope. 

2. Under the usual price ; at a moderate 
price. He sold his wheat low. 

3. Near tho ground ; as, the bird flies very 
low. 

4. In a mean condition ; in composition ; as, 

a low- born fellow , a tom-born lass. Shak. 

5. In time approaching our own. 

In the part of die world which was first inha- 
bited, even as low down as Abraham’s time, they 
wandered with their docks and herds. Locki . 

6. With a depressed voice ; not loudly ; as, 
■peak low. 

7. In a state of subjection, poverty or dis- 
grace ; as, to he brought tow by oppres- 
sion, by want or by vice. 

L6W, v. t. To sink ; to depress. [Mot used.] 
Wickhffe. 

LOW, v. i. [Sax. hleopan , D. loeyen. It is 
probably a contracted word, coinciding 
with L. lugeo, to weep, the senso of which 
is, to cry out.] 

To bellow, as an ox or cow. 

The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea. 

Gray. 

LOWBELL, n. [Sw. l&ge, flame ; laga, to 
flame ; Sax. laej, leg, lij, id. , Scot, tome; 
G. lake.] 

A kind of fowling in the night, in which the 
birds are wakened by a bell, and blinded 
by light, so as to be easily taken Cowel. 
LOWBELL, v. t. To scare, as with a low- 
ball. Hammond. 

L6W, la termination of names, as, in 
LOWE,/ Bed-tom. [Sax. Map, a hill, heap 
or barrow, Goth, Atone.] 

LOW-BORN, a. Bom inlow life. 
LOW-BRED, a. Bred in a low condition or 
manner; vulgar. 

LOWER, v. t. [from tom.] To cause to de- 
scend, to let down; to talfe or bring down; 
as, to lower the main-sail of a sloop. 

2. To sutler to sink downwards. Woodward. 

3. To bring down ; to reduce or humble , 
as, to lower the pride of man. 

4. To lessen , to diminish ; to reduce, as 
value or amount ; at, to tower the price or 
value of goods, or the i*te of interest. 

LOWER, e.i. To fall; to rink; to grow 
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LOITER, v.L To appear dark argkeasy; 
o tnrtaten 


to Im clouded: to 

And all the clouds that I tmmi open jom 


Tbt burning spring. 

2. To frown; to look sullen. 


But sullen dlseontaat ant hm n t g g on her face. 

LOWER, m. Cloudinen ; famine'?***' 

2. Afrownuufj sullennsss. SMm y. 

LOWER, a, [comp. of low.} Loot Ugh or 


LOWBRINGLY, ode. With cloudiness or 
threatening gloom. 

LOWERMOST, a. [from Zose,] Lowest. 
LOWERY, a. Cloudy; gloomy. 

LOWEST, a. [superl. of Zoso,] Moot low; 
djgofoot ; moat depressed or degraded, &c. 

LOWING, ppr. Bellowing, as an ox. 

LOWING, a. The bellowing or cry of cattle. 

LOWLAND, n. Land which is low with re* 
apect to the neighboring country ; a low 
or level country. Thus the Belgic states 
are called Lowlands. The word is some- 
times opposed to a mountainous country 
as, the Ltwlands of Scotland. Sometimes 
U denotes a marsh. Dry den. 

LOWLIHOpD, n. A humble state [06s.] 
Chaucer. L 

LOWLINESS, a. [from lowly.'} Freedom 
from pride; humility; humbleness of mind. 

Milton. 

Walk*— with all lowlineu and meekness. 

Eph.lv. Phil. U. 

2. Meanness ; want of dignity ; abject state. 
[2a this tense tittle used.} 

Spenser. Dryden. 

LOWLY, a. [ loss and ZiLr.] Having a low es- 
teem of one's own worth ; humble ; meek ; 
free from pride. 

Tike my yoke upon you and learn of me, for 
I am meek and Jowly in heart Matth. xi. 

Heaoorneth the seamen i but he giveth grace 
to the Jowly. Prov. fli. 

2. Mean ; low ; wanting dignity or rank. 

One common right the great and hwly claim. 

Pope. 

3. Not lofty or sublime ; humble. 

These rural poems, and their lowly strain. 

Dryden. 

4. Nat high ; not elevated iu place. 

Dryden. 

LOWLY, ado. Humbly; meekly ; modestly. 

Be busty ’rise. Milton. 

2. Meanly; in a low condition ; without 
grandetB' or dignity. 

I will show myself highly fed and lowly 
taught. Shale. 

LOWN, n. [Sea Loon.} A low fellow ; a 
scoundrel Shak. 

LOWNESS, m. The state of being low or 
depressed; the state of being less elevated 
than something else; as, til e hornets of the 
ground, or of the water after the ebb-tide. 

2. Meanness of condition. Men are not to 
be despised or oppreamd on account of 
the lowness of their birth or condition. 

2. Meanness of mind or character ; want of j 
dignity. Haughtiness usually spriags from 
lowness of mind ; real dignity is distin- 
guished tor modesty. 

4. Want of sublimity in style or sentiment; 
the contrary to Ifaets. Drudm 

A. ftnbmweneas; as, the btmets of obedi- 
ence. Bacon, 


Depression of mind; want of courage or 
fortitude ; dejection ; as, lowness of spirits. 
7. Repression is fortune; a state of ptfierty; 

I as, the lownets of cireumstanoes. 

* 8. Depression in strength or intensity ; as, 
the lowness of heat or temperature ; low 
asm of seal. 

9. Depression in price or worth; as, the 
lowness of price or value ; the lowness of 
the tends or of the markets. 

10. Graven css of sound ; as, thq lowness of 
notes. 

11. Softness of sound ; as, the lownets of the 
voice. 

L6W-SPIRTTED, a. Not having animation 
and courage; dejected; depressed; not 
lively or sprightly. Losses of property 
often render men low-spirited. Excessive 
severity breaks the mind, and renders the. 
child or pupil low-spirited. 
LOW-SPIRITEDNESS, n. Dejection of 
mind or courage ; a state of low spirits. 

Cheyne, 

LOW-THOUGHT'ED, a. Having the 
thoughts employed on low subjects; not 
having sublime and elevated thoughts or 
contemplations; men of sentiment; as, 
low-thoughted care. Milton. Pope. 

LOW-WINES, n. [low and tome.} The 
liquor produced by the first distillation of | 
melasses, or fermented liquors ; the first 
run of the still. Edwards , W. Ind. 

LOXODROM'IC, a. [Gr. Xoga<, oblique, and 
ifo/uo[, a course.] 

Pertaining to oblique sailing by the rhomb, 
as, loseodromic tables. 

LOXODROM'ICS, ». The art of oblique 
sailing by the rhomb, which always makes 
an equal angle with every ipendian ; that 
is, when a Slip sails neither directly under 
the equator, nor under the same meridian, 
but obliquely. Harris. Bailey. 

LOY'AL, a. [Fr. loyal; It. leale ; Sp. leal ; 
from L. lex, law j 

Faithful to a prince or superior ; true to 
plighted faith, duty or love ; not treacher- 
ous ; used of subjects to their prince, and 
of husband, wife and lovers ; as, a loyal 
subject; a loyal wife. 

There Laodamia with Evadne moves, 
v Unhappy both ! but loyal in their loves. 

Dryden. 

LOY'ALIST, ft. A person who adheres to 
his sovereign ; particularly, one who main- 
tains his allegiance to his prince, and 
defends bis cause in times of revolt or re- 
volution. 

LOY'ALLY, ado. With fidelity to a prince 
or sovereign, or to a husband or lover. 
LOY'ALTY, n. Fidelity to a prince or sove- 
reign, or to a husband or torn. 

He hsd such loyalty to the king as the law 

vStStM.^ [F,lo^.;G,x£r£ 

lique, and you*, a oomer.J 

1. Originally, a figure with four equal sides, 
having two acute and two obtuse angles , 
a rhomb. 

2. In heraldry, [it is used exactly as in the 
first sense.—* E. H. B.] 

3. Among jewelers, loxenges are common to 
iriBiants and rose diamonds.* In bril* 
flwtothey are formed by the meeting of 
the skill and the star fbceto on the becil ; 


LOB 

' in the latter, by the meeting at the Reefs 
in the horixontal ribs of the crown. Bncgt. 

4. A form of medicine in small irfeeas, tone 
chewed or held in the mouth ttO melted. 


5. In confectionary, a small cake at pre- 
served fruit, or of sugar, Ac. 

LOZ'ENGED, a. Made into the shape at 
loxenges. 

L0ZEN6Y, a. In heraldry , [more usually 
written lozenges, divided ikweago-wie*. — 
E. H. B.] 

Lr, a contraction of Lordship. 

LU. See LOO. 

LUBBARD. [Not used.} See LUBBER. 

LUBBER, ». [W. llabi, a tall lank fellow, a 
clumsy man, a stripling, a lubber, a looby; 
Uab, a flag or thin strip, a stripe or stroke ; 
Uabiaw, to slap; Uob, an unwieldy lump, 
a dull fellow. From the significations of 
Uabi, it appears that the primary sense is 
tall and lank, like a stripling who gains his 
highth before he does his full strength, and 
hence is clumsy. But looby seems rather 
to be from Woft.J 

A heavy, clumsy fellow ; a sturdy drone ; a 

■ clown. 

And Ungcring a Jufrfor« lose many a penny. 

Tuner. 

LUBBERLY, a. Properly, tall and lank 
without activity; hence, bulky and heavy; 
clumsy, lazy; as, a lubberly fellow or boy. 

LUBBERLY, adv. Clumsily; awkwardly. 

Dryden. 

LUBRIC, a. [L. lubricus, slippery.] Having 
a smooth surface ; slippery ; as, a lubrtc 
throat. Crathau). 

2. Wavering; unsteady; as, theZairic waves 

of state. Wotton. 

3. Lascivious ; wanton ; lewd. 

This lubrtc and adulterate age. Dryden. 

[ This word is now tittle used.} 

LUBRICANT, n. [See Lubricate.} That 
which lubricates. 

LUBRICATE, v. t. [L. lubrico, from lubri- 
cus , slippery; allied to tabor, to slip or 
slide.] 

To make smooth or slippery. Mucilaginous 
and saponaceous medicines lubricate the 
parts to which they are applied. 

LUBRICATED, pp. h(ade smooth and slip- 

L$b1i1 GATING, ppr. Rendering smooth 
and slippery. 

LUBRICATOR, n. That which lubricates. 

LUBRICITY, a. [Fr. lubndti.} Smooth- 
ness of surface ; slipperiness. 

2. Smoothness ; aptness to glide over any 
thing, or to facilitate the motion of bodies 
in contact by diminishing friction. Bay. 

3. Slipperinett ; instability ; as, the lubricity 

of fortune. L' Estrange. 

4. Lasciviousness ; propensity to lewdness; 
lewdness; lechery; mcodtmency. 

Dryden. 

LUBRICOUS, «. [L.Mmw.] Smooth; 
sKppety. • , Woodward. 

2. Wavering; unstable; as, lubricous opi- 
nions. GlasmUe. 

LUBRIFACTION, «. [infra.] Tbe act 
«f lubricating or making smooth. 


LUBRIFICATION, m. [L. lubricus and 
facto, to make.] 
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LUC 

H*«6t or operation <rf making smooth «ad 

LUcST? A pike foil grown. ^ 

LU'CENT, a. [L. foment, from fotceo, to shine. 

Shiningf ^bnght ; resplendent; os, the son's 

LU'CERN^ n. [Qn. W. Uyttm, pLts 
Uymuyn, n plant; Coro. tywen ; or from 
Lucerne, infiwitoeriand.] 

A plant of die genus Medicago, cultivated 
for fodder. 

LU'C ID, a. [L. lucidtu, from fotceo, to shine. 
See LfoAf.j 

1. Shining; bright; resplendent; as, the 
heid mbs of heaven. 

2. dear ; transparent ; pellucid ; as, a lucid 

stream. Milton^ 

3. Bright with the radiance of inte&eet; not 
darkened or confined by delirium or mad- 
ness ; marked by the regular operations of] 

>n; as, the lucid intervals or a deranged 


4. Clear; distinct; presenting a clear view; 
easily understood , as, a luetd order or arr 
rangement 

LUCIDITY, n. Brightness. {Not vied.] ‘ 
LU'CIDNESS, «. Brightness, clearness. 
LUCIFER, «. [L. lux, lucis, light, and fero, 


1. The planet Venus, so called from its 
brightness. 

2. Satan. 

And when he fells, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. Shak. 

LUCIFE'RIAN, a. Pertaining to Lucifer, 
or to the Luciferians. * 

LUCIFE'RIANS, n. A sect that followed 
Lucifer, bishop of Cugliari, in the fourth 
century. They Held to the carnal nature 
of the soul, and that there is no place for 
repentance for such as fall. 
LUCIF'EROUS, «. [LAucifer, supra.] Giv- 
ing light ; affording light or means of dis- 
covery. Doyle 

LUCIFTC, «. [L. lux, light, and facio, to 
make.] 

Producing light. Grew. 

LU'CIFORM, «. [L. lux, light, and forma, 
form.] 

Having the form of light ; resembling light. 

The water prepares us, and purifies our luri- 
ferm spirit to receive the divinity. Pout, Tram. 
LUCK, tt. [D. luk, geluk ; G. gliick ; Sw. 
lycka ; Dan. lykke ; Sans, lakki. The sense 
is that which comes, falls, happens. W. 
Uuf, a dart or throw ; Uupaw, to throw. 

Qu. Gr. \my%ium ; Ar. la!. Class I.g. 
No 21.] 

That which happens to a person; as event, 
good or ill, affecting a man’s interest or 
happiness, and which ia deemed casual ; 
fortune. Luck respects persons and their 
proceedings. We never say, in a literal 
■ease, that a plant has the luck to crow in 
a particular place ; qr a fossil has foe luck 
to be erf a particular form. W« say, a 
a has the good luck to escape from 
. it; or the ill luck to be inroared or to 
r lose, Ha Has bad good lack, or bad 
ivaifr in gaming, fishing or minting. Luck, 
or what we call ohance, soetdrat, fortune, 
ia as event which take* pies# wifotmt he* 

Vi«, TT 


fog intended or fo res e en ; «r from some 
cause sot under human control; that 
which cannot be previously knows or de- 
termined with certainty by h u man skill or 


Consider foe gift of fee* as bdow the erne of 

ft mm fal&r 

LUCK'ILY, odv. [from lucky.] Fortunately; 
by good fortune ; with a favorable issue ; 
in a good sense. Luckily, we escaped in- 

lAc£'INESS, n. The state of being fortu- 
nate ; as, the hekmm of a man or of an 
event 

2. Good fortune; a favorable iasue or event 
[In this sense, luck is generally used.] 
LuCK'LESS, a. Unfortunate ; meeting with 
ill success ; as, a luckiest gamester ; a luck- 
leu maid. 

2. Unfortunate ; producing ill or go good. 
Prayers made and granted In alucklete hour. 

Dryden. 

LUCKT, a. Fortunate ; meeting with good 
success ; as, a lucky adventurer. 

2. Fortunate ; producing good by chance 
favorable ; as, a lucky adventure ; a lucky 
time ; a lucky cast 

LUCRATIVE, a. [Fr. lucratif; L. lucrati- 
ve, from lucror, to gain profit] 

Gainful; profitable; making increase of j 
money or goods ; as, a lucrative trade ; lu- 
crative business or office. 

LUH'RE, n. lu'ker. [L. lucrum; Fr. here.] 
Gain in money or goods ; profit ; usually 
in an ill sense, or with the sense of some- 
thing base or unworthy. 

The lust of lucre, and the dread of death. 

Pope. 

A bishop must be blameless — not given to 
filthy lucre. Tit. 1. 

LUFRIFEROUS, a. [L. lucrum, gain, and’ 
fero, to produce.] Gainful ; profitable. 
[Little used.] Doyle. 

LUCllIF'IC, a. [L. lucrum, gain, and/octo, 
to make] Producing profit; gainful. 
[Not used.] 

LUCTATT ON, n. [L. luctatio, from luctor, 
to wrestle or strive.] 

Struggle ; contest ; effort to overcome in 
contest. [Little used.] 

LUCTUAL, a. [L. lucfut, grief.] Produ- 
cing grief. [Not uted.] Buck. 

LU'UUBRATE, e. ». [L. lucubro, to stifdy 
by candle-light, from lucubrum , from lux, 
light] 

To study by candle-light or a lamp; to 
study by night. 

LUCUBRATION, n. Study by a lamp 
by candle-light ; noctuipal study. 

2. That which is oomposed by night ; that 
which is produced by meditation in retire- 
ment Toiler. 

LU'CUBRATORY, c. Composed by candle- 
light or by night Pope . 

LtmJLENT, o. [L. luculeniut, from luceo, 
to shine.] 

1. Lucid; dear; transparent; as, luculent 

riven. Thornton. 

2. Clear; evident; luminous. 

The most luculent testimonies that the 
Christian relig ion bath, Hooker. 

LU'CULLITE, a. A subspecies of carbon- 
ate frfhme, of three kinds. Vre. Jameson. 
LUDIBTUOUS, a. [L. hdiMotut, from ludo, 
to sport] Sportive; wanton. /. Barlow. j 
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LU'DICROUS, a. [L. hdicer, trmhdo, tp 
•port] 

Sportive; boriosque; adapted to rake laugh- 
ter, without scorn or contempt Ludir 
mm differs from ridiculous; the latter im- 
plying contempt or derision. 

Plutarch quotes this Instance of Homer's 
Judgment, in dosing a ludicrous scene with de- 
cency and instruction. Broom. 

LU'DICROUSLY, adv. Sportively ; in bur* 
lesque ; in a manner to raise laughter with- 
out contempt 

LU'DICROUSNESS, n. Sportiveness; the 
quality of exciting laughter without con- 

LUDI?I€ATK)N^n. [L. ludi/icor.] The 
aet of deriding. 

LUDIF1GATORY, a. Making sport; tend- 
ing to excite derision. Barrow. 

LUFF, m. [Goth, k rfa ; Scot loof ; Ir. lac, 
lamh ; W. low.] The palm of the hand. 
LUFF, a. [Fr. loft G. loof; D. foe/; -Arm. 

WqstLer-gnge, or part towards the wind ; 
or the sailing of a ship close to the wind. 
LUFF, v . s’, [D. loeven ; Arm. A#.] To turn 
the head of a ship towards the wind ; to 
■ail nearer the wind. Hence, in the im- 
perative, luff, is an order to put the tiller 
on the lee-side, in order to make the ship 
sail nearer the wind. Luff round, or Ivff 
a-lee, is the extreme of this movement, in- 
tended to throw the ship’s head into the 
wind. A ship is said to epring her luff, 
when she yields to the helm by sailing 
nearer the wind. Encyc. 

LUFF'-TACKLE, n. A large tackle not 
destined for any particular place in the 
ship, but movable at pleasure. Mar. Diet. 
LUG, v.t. [Sax. lyccon, aluccan, jeluxjian, 
to pull, t opluck, Ir. luighim. See Pluck.] 

1. To haul ; to drag ; to pull with force, as 
something heavy and moved with diffi- 
culty. 

Jowler luge him still 

Through lodges. Dryden. 

2. To carry or convey with labor. 

They must divide the Image among them, 
and so lug off every one his shine. Collier. 

To lug out, to draw a sword in burlesque. 

Dryden. 

LUG, v. i. To drag ; to move heavily. [Qu.] 
Dryden. 

LUG, u. A small fish. Caretc. 

2. In Scotland, an ear. [Ob/.] Johnson. 

3. A polo or perch, a land-measure. [Obe.] 

Spenser. 

4. Something heavy to be drawn or carried. 

LiSg^AaI:, n. [from lug.] Any thing 
cumbersome and heavy to be carried; 
traveling baggage. 

1 am gathering up my luggage and preparing 
for my journey. . Swift. 

2. Something of more weight than value. 
What do you mean 

To dote on such hggage t * Shak. 

LVG'GEU, n. [D, foyer.] A veesel carry- 
ing three moats with a running bowsprit 
and lug-sails* Mar. Diet. 

LUGGS, ft. An insect like an earth-worm, 


but having top* 

LUG -SAIL, «. A square sail bent upon a 
yard 'that bangs obliquely to the mast at 


one third of its 


fits length. 


Mar. Did. 
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tuwBRious,«. jtl front u#*, 

indicating sorrow i U, A tofftfcri- 
out look. J)mm ofJPkto. 

LUKEWARM, o. [Sax. ^oo, t^id, mode- 
rately warm ; vlacian, fcrwarm ; D. laawe, 
laauwen; O. Ian ; Daft, horten, lukewarm ; 
Imker, to make tepid ; allied to flag, lag, 
or to lay, allay, or to slack.] 

1. Moderately wam; tepid ; as, lukewarm 
water; fcAstoorm heat. Wiseman. Newton. 

2. Not ardent; not zealous; cool; indif- 

ferent; as, lukewarm obedience; Inktamm 
patriots. Her. iH. Dry den. Addison. 

LUKEWARMLY, ado. ifrilh moderate 
warmth. 

2. Wi A indifference ; coolly. 
LUKEWARMNESS, «. A mild or mode- 
rate beat 

2. Indifference; want of seal or ardor; cold- 
JJidrt. 

the defect of seal is lukewarmness, or cold< 
new In religion. Sprat. 

LULL, v. t. [Dan. luller ; G. & D. lull**; L. 
lallo. Qu. Russ, leleyu, to dandle or fon- 
dle. The sense is to throw down, to wtill, 
to appease. Seamen say, the wind hilt, 
when it •ubaides.J 

To quiet; to compose; to cause to rest. 
The nation may be lulled into security. 

— To Ml hhn soft atlocp. Spenser. 

Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie, 

To lull the daughters of necessity. Milton. 
LULL, v. s. To subside ; to cease ; to be- 
come calm ; as, the wind lulls. 

LULL, n. Power or quality of soothing. 

Young. 

LULL'ABY, n. {lull and by, Russ. bayu. 
See By.] 

A sonar to quiet babes ; that which quiets. 

Shak. Locke . 

LULI/ED, pp. Quieted; appeased; compo- 
sed to rest. 

LULL'ER, n. One that lulls ; one that fon- 
dles. 

LULL'JNG, ppr. Stilling; composing to 
rest. 

LUM, ». [Qu. Sax. leoma.] The chimney 
df a cottage. Todd. 

s LUM 'A CH EL, \ a. A cal carious stone 

LUMACHKL'LA,/ composed of shells 
and coral conglutinuted, but so far retain- 
ing their organization as to exhibit differ- 
ent colors, and so hurd as to Admit of] 
polish. Nicholson. JPourcroy. 

LTJMBAG'INQUS, a. Pertaining to lum- 
bago Cheyne. 

LUMBA'GO, n. fL. lumbut, loins.] A pain 
in tho loins and small of tljfe back, such 
as precedes certain fevers. . Quincy. 
A rheumatic affection of the muscles about 
the loins \ Hooper. 

LUM'BAlt, a. [L. lumbut, loins] Pertain- 
ing to tho loms The lumbar tegim is the 
posterior poition of the body Wftween the 
raise ribs and the upper edge of the blanch 
bone. /W. 

LUM HER, n. [allied to Sax. leoma, uten- 
cils, or to fetMp, clump , a mass, or Dan. 
lump*, urea 'teotperie, tnfles; Sw. temper, 
mgs, old cloths ; D. temp ; G. lumpen; Fr. 
temfau. In French, -lambourde is a joist.] 


Tbs very bed was violated— 

And thrown among the comion lumber. 

« Otway, 

f. In America, timber sawed or split for 


, joists, boards, planks, 
staves, hoop* and tne 


r egge. 
r in dior* 


1 4»y thing useless and cumbersome, er 
fhlhgs bulky cod thrown aside as of no 


like 

8. Ham; mischief. [Local.] 

LUMTBER, v. t. To heap together 
der. Rymer. 

2. To fill with lumber; as, to lumber a room. 
LUM'BER-ROOM, n. A place for the re- 
ception of lumber or useless things. 
LUM'BRIC, is. [L. tembricut, a worm.] A 
worm. il fed. Repot. 

LUM'BRICAL, a. J[L. tembricut, a worm.] 
Resembling a worm ; as, the lumbricat ; 
muscles. 

LUM'BRICAL, a. Pertaining to the loins. 
LUM'BRICAL, n. A muscle of the lingers 
and tees, so named from its resembling a 
worm. Of these muscles, there are four of 
tho fingers and os many of the toes. 
LUMBRIC'IFORM, a. [L. tembricut, 
worm, and form.] Resembling a worm in 
shape. 

LU'MlNARY, n. [L. laminar e, from lumen, 
light. lAtmen is the Saxon leoma, a ray, 
or from luceo, by contraction, for luemen, 
lugmcn.l 

1. Any body that gives light, but chiefly 
one of the celestial orbs. The sun is the 
principal luminary in our system. The 
stars are inferior luminaries. 

2. One that illustrates any subject, or en- 
lightens mankind : as, Bacon and Nowton 
were distinguished luminaries. 

LUMINATION. See ILLUMINATION. 
LU'MJNE, v. t. To enlighten. [Not used 
See Illumine.] 

LUMINIF'EROUS, a. [L .lumen, light, and 
fero, to produce.] Producing light Ure. 
LUMINOUS, a. [L. teminosue; Fr. lutnt- 
t tetu.] 

1 . Shining ; omitting light. The sun is a 
most luminous body 

2. Light , illuminated. The moon is ren- 
dered luminous by the rays of the sun. 

3. Bright ; sliming ; as, a luminous color. 

4. Clear ; as, a luminous essay or argument 
LUMINOUSLY, adv. With brightness or 

clearness. 

LP'MINOUSNESS, n. The quality of being 
bright or sliming ; brightness ; as, the /ih 
minousness of the sea Encyc. 

2. Clearness, perspicuity; as, the luminous- 
nest of ideas, arguments or method. 

Cheyne. 

LUMP, n. [G. Dan. & Sw. ktemp ; D. 
ktemp ; W. clamp and clap. If m is not 
radical, this belongs to Class Lb. Lump ] 
is clump, without the prefix.] 

1. A small mass of matter of no definite 
shape ; as, a lump of earth ; a lump of but- 
ter ; a lump of sugar. 

2. A mass of things blended or thrown to- 
gether s without order or distinction; os 

k copper, iron, gold, silver, lead, tin, promis- 
in one lump. 

3. A duster; as, a lump of figs. 2 Kings xx, 
/« the temp, the Whole together • in grots. 

They may buy my paper* in the temp 


LUMP* «• *> To throw into a mass; to unite , 
in a body dr sum without distinction of] 
particulars. * 


Arffi. 

2. To take in the gross. 

LUMPEN, n. A long fish of a greenish 
odor, and marked with lines, 
LUMPFISH, ». A thick fish of {the genua 
Cydopterus. The back is sharp and ele- 
vated; the belly flat, and of a cri m s on 
color. Along the body run five row* of 
sharp bony tubercles. It swims edgewise; 
called also a sea-owl. Encyc. 

LUMPING, ppr. Throwing into a mass or 
sum. 

2. a. Bulky; heavy. [A low word.^ 

LUMPISH, e. Like a lump; heavy; gross ; 
bulky. Raleigh. Dryden. 

2. Dull; inactive. Shak. 

LUMFISHLY, adv. Heavily ; with dull- 
ness or stupidity. 

LUMPISHNESS, n. Heaviness; dullness; 
stupidity. 

LUMPY, a. Full of lumps or small com- 
pact masses. Mortimer. 

LUNA, n. [Lat.] The moon. 

Luna cornea, muriate of silver. Ure. 

LUNACY, n. [from L. tena, the moon; W. 

. llun k form, figure, image, the moon.] 

1. A species of insanity or madness, sup- 
posed to be influenced by the moon, or 
periodical in tho month. 

2. Madness in general. 

LUNAR, \ a. [L. tenant.] Pertaining to 
LU'NARY, / the moon ; as, lunar obser- 
vations. 

2. M casured by the revolutions of the moon , 
as, lunar days or years. 

3. Resembling the moon ; orbed. Dryden. 

4. Under the influence of the moon. [06s.] 

Bacon. 

Luhar caustic , nitrate of silver, fined in a 
low heat. Nicholson. 

LUNA'RI AN, «. An inhabitant of the moon. 
LU'NARY, n. Moonwort, a plant of the ge- 
nus Lunaria. 

LUNATED, a. Formed like a half-moon. 
LUNATIC, a. Affected by a spades of mad- 
ness, supposed to be influenced by the 
moon. 

LU'N ATIC, ». A person effected by insani- 
ty, supposed to be influenced or produced 
bjr the moon, or by its position in its orbit; 
a madman. Swift. 

LUNATION, n. [L. lunatio.] A revolu- 
tion of tho moon. 

LUNCH, \». [W. Hume, a gulp, a 
LUNCH'EON, / swallow, the gullet; Arm. 
louneqa, Itmgetn, to swallow greedily.] 
Literally, a swallow ; but in usage, a por- 
tion of food taken at any time, except at a 
regular meal. It is not unusual to We a 
luncheon before dinner. The passengers in 
the Hn e-ship* regularly have their tench. 

I Sliced the luncheon from die barley loaf. 

day. 

LUNE, is. [L. tena, the moon.] Any thing 
in the shape of a half-moon. [Little used.] 

2. A fit of lunacy or madness, or a freak. 

[ Not wed.] Shak. 

9. A leash ; as, the tene of a hawk. 
fJJ'NET, 1 a. [Fr. lunette, from tene, the 
LUNETTE, j moon.] 

I. In- fortification, an enveloped counter- 
guard, or elevation of earth mad e beyond 
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$• sooe nd dHdvopposit* to tib Mooes of 
arms ; or a covered place before tk» cour- 
tine, consisting of two frees that hm an 
angle inward. It ia commonly raised in 
ditch** full of water, to serve instead of 
frnaso brays, to dilute the enemy’s pas- 
sage of the ditch. Encyc. Trevoux, 

2. In Me manege, a half horse-shoe, which 

wants the ipunge, 'or that part of the 
branch which runs towards the quarters of 
the foot Encyc. 

3. A piece of felt to cover the eye of a vi- 
cious horse. Encyc. 

LIJ'NET, n. A little moon. Bp. Hall. 

LUNG, it. [Sax. hmxen; D. long} G. &Dan. 


LOR 

word radically u hr*. The 


Is to run, start, lean, or fruut shoot, as a 
man or beast that flies* from one* tree or 
other otyeet to another to conceal himself. 
Hence we see thf peculiar applicability *of 


LUNG, ft. [aax. nmxen; i 
Imp; Sw. hmgaA 
1, The lungs are the on 


1, The lungs are the organs of respiration 
in man and many other animals. There 
ore two of these organs, each of which oc- 
cupies its cavity in the thorax They alter- 
nately inhale and expel the air, by means 
of which the necessary function of respi- 
ration is carried on. 

Each Ung fills completely the rarity in which 
it is placed. Wutar. 

2. Formerly, a person'having a strong voice, 

and a sort of servant B. Jonso'n. 

LUNGE, m. [See JUonge.'] A sudden push 
or thrust . 

LUNG'EP, «. Having lungs, or the nature 
or resemblance of lungs ; drawing in and 
expelling air. Dryden 

LUNG'-GRGWN, a. Having lungs that ad- 
here to the pleura. Harvey 

LUN'GIS, ft. [Fr. longts, from long.] A lin- 
gerer ; a dull, drowsy fellow. 

LUNG' WORT, n. A plant of the genus Pul- 
monaria. • 

LU'NIFORM, a. [L. luna, the aoon, and 
form.] Resembling the moon. 

LUNISO'LAR, a. [L. luna, moon, and tala- 
ris, sol, sun.] 

Compounded of the revolutions of the sun 
and moon. Johnson. 

The lunisolar year consists of 632 common 
years ; found by multiplying the cycle of 
the sun by that of the moon. Encyc 

LIPNISTICE, n. [L. luna, the moon, and 
sto, eteti, or ststo , to stand.] * 

The farthest point of the moon’s northing and 
southing, in its monthly revolution. Encyc. 

LUNT, n. [D. lonl, Dan. luntc, a match.] 
The match-cord used for firing cannon. 

Johnson 

LUNULAR, a. [from L. luna, the moon.] 
In botany, like the new moon ; shaped like 
a small crescent. 

LU'NULATE, a. [from L. luna, the moon.] 
In botany, resembling a small crescent. 

LUTERCAL, a. Pertaining to the Luper- 
oalia, or feasts of the Romans in honor of 
Buss as a noun, the feast itself. 

LUTINE, ». [Fr. lupn ; L. lupmus.] A< 
kind of pulse. The genus Lupmus con- 
tains several species, mostly annual plants 


bearing digitate leaves, and papilionaceous 
flowers. The seeds of the white lupine 
have a leguminous taste, accompanied with 
• disagreeable bitterness, and are said to 
he anthelmintic. Encyc, 

Um/UN, *. L.htpulm, hope.] The fine 
yellow powder of Imps. 4. W. foes. 

LURCH, ft. [W. Here, a frisk, or frisking 


stout, a lettering or lurking; Uenim, to 
loiter about, to lark. Tm is tha same 


as when a heavy sea strikes the ship on the 
weather side. Cyc. 

To leave m the lurch, to leave in a difficult 
situation, or in embarrassment; to leave in 
a forlorn state or without help. Denham. 
LURCH, e. L To roll or pass suddenly to 
one side, as a ship in a heavy sea. 

2. To withdraw to one side, or to a private 
place ; to He in ambush or in secret ; to lie 
close. [For this, lurk it now used.] 

L' Estrange. 

3. To shift; to play tricks. . 

I am fain to shuffle, to hedge and to lurch. 

Shak. 

LURCH, v. t. To defeat ; to disappoint, that 
is, to evade ; as, to lurch the expectation. 

[ Little used.] South. 

2. To steal ; to filch ; to pilfer. [. Little used ] 
Johnson. 

LURCH, v.t. [L. lurco, a glutton.] ToBwal- 
low or eat greedily ; to devour. [Not 
used.] Bacon. 

LURCH'ER, n. One that lies in waiter lurks; 
one that watches to pilfer, or to betray or 
entrap ; a poacher. 

Swift from the play the scudding lurcher flies 
Gay. 

2. A dog that watches for his game. 

Toiler. 

3. [L. lurco, a glutton.] A glutton ; a gor- 
mandizer. 

LUR'DAN, «. Blockish. [Not used.] 

Johnson. 

LUR'DAN, ». A clown ; a blockhoad. [Not 
used.] 

LURE, ». TFr. leurre .] Something held out 
to call a hawk ; hence, 

2. Any enticement ; that which invites by 
the prospect of advantage or pleasure ; as, 
the lures of beauty or of gain. 

LURE, •. .. To call hawks. 

Standing by one that lursd loud and shrill. 

Bacon. 

LURE, v. t. To entice ; to attract ; to invite 
by any thing that promises ploasure or ad- 
vantage. 

Lured on by the pleasure of the bait. 

Temple. 

And various science lure i the learned eye. 

Gay 

LU'RED, pp. Enticed i attracted; invited 
by the hope of pleasure or advantage. 
LU'RID, a. [L. luridus ; W, lfor,fivid, » 
gloom. Qu. the root of lower.] Gloomy ; 
dismal. Thomson. 

LU'RING,ppr. Enticing ; calling. 

LURK, v. i. [W. Uercian, to frisk or loiter 
about, to lurk ; G. lauert t ; D. lotren ; Sw. 
lura; Dan .hirer. See Lurch.] 

1. To lie hid ; to lie in wait 

Let us lay wait for blood j let as lurk privily 
for foe innocent. Prov. 1. _ 

3. To lie concealed or unperceived. See 1 
that no selfish motive harks in the heart 

* See 

The Mdug geld open the firtal tree. 


3. To retire from public observation ; to 
keep out of sight, 

The defendant harks and wandsn about in 
Bark*. Blachton*. 

LURK'ER, n. One that lurks or keeps out 
•f sight 

LURK/ING, ppr. Lying concealed; keeping 
out of sight 

LURK'ING-PLACE, n. A place in which 
one lies concealed ; a secret place; abiding 
place ; a den. 1 Sam. xxiii, 

LUS'CIOUS, a. [1 know not the origin and 
affinities of this word. The Dutch express 
it by zoetlustig, sweet-lusty, Qu. the root 
of luxury.] 

1. Sweet or rich sO as .to cloy or nauseate; 
sweet to excess ; as, luscious food. 

2. Very sweet; delicious, grateful to the 

taste. 

And ratlins keep their luscious native taste 
Diyden. 

3. Pleasing; delightful. 

He will bait hlin in with" the luscious pro* 
posal of some gainful purchase. South 

4. Fullsome ; as, luscious flattery. 

6. Smutty; obscene. [ Unusual . ] Steele. 
LUS'CIOUSLY, adv With sweetness or 
richness that cloys or nauseates. 

2. Obscenely. Steele 

LUS'CIOUSNKSS, n. Immoderate richness 
or sweetness that cloys or offends. 

Morftmet . 

LU'SERN, n. A lynx. Johnson. 

LUSH, a. Of a dark, deep, ftill color. 

How lush and lusty the grain looks j how 
green I f Obi. ] Shak. 

LUSK, a. (Er. laschc.] Lazy; slothful. [Not 

LUSK, n A lazy fellow ; a lubber. [AW 


in use.] 
USK'ISH, o. 


Inclined to be lu/y. 


LUSK'iSHLY, adv. Lazily. 
LUSK'ISllNESS, n. Disposition to indo- 
lence; laziness. [Ohs. J Speiuet. 

LUSOIUOUS, a. [L Imorius , from ludo, 
lust, to sport J 

Used in play; sportive. [Little used ] 

Sanderson. 

LU'SORY, a. f L. lueonus, as above.] Used 
in play , playful ; as, lusory methods of in 
structing children. H'atts. 

LU8T, ». [ Sax. lu jt ; G D. Sw. 8r lust ; Dari. 
lyst ; Ir. Lanadh, lust, and a burning. The 
primary sense is to extend, icaeh, expand, 
to stretch forward ft is the same as 
list.] 

1. Longing desire ; eagerness to possess or 
enjoy ; ai, the lust of gain. 

My lust shall be satisfied upon them. 

Exod. xv. 

2. Concupiscence; carnal appetite ; unlaw- 
ful desire of curuul pleasure. 

Rom. i. 2 Pet. ii 

3. Evil propensity ; depraved affections and 
desires. James i. Fs. Ixxxi. 

i. Vigor, active power. [Not used.] 

Bacon. 

LUST, v. i. [Sax. tartan; G, listen; D. 
huten Sw. lytta; Dan. lyster.] 

1. To desire eagray ; to king ; with after. 

Tboumaysst kill and eat flesh in all thy gates, 
whatsoever thy soul Uuteth after, Deut. xH. 

K 2 



LVB 

2. To hive carnal desire ; tedesfceeagtofy 
ths gratification of carnal appetite* 

£mit not after htr beauty I* Shy hamt. 

Fw, vL 

Whosoever leoketh on * woub hi last Alter 
her, hath committed edtdtery with her il ready 
in hi* heart Matte, v.’ 

9. To have irregular or Inordinate desires, 
Thaepirh that dwellsth to as fcsttM to envy. 

James lv. 

Lust not after evfl things as they also hutsi. 

1 Cor. *. 

4. To list; to Hite. 

LUSTFUL, a. Having test, or eager desire 
of carnal gratification ; libidinous; as, an 
inteiaM gttte ixul lustful man, 

2. Provoking to sensuality ; inciting to lust 

or exciting carnal desire. TUlotson. 

fheaoe hie lustful orgies he enlarged. 

Milton. 

3. Vigorous ; robust ; stout SoekviUe. 
LUSTFULLY, adv. With concupiscence or 

carnal desire. 

LUSTTULNESS, a. The state of having 
carnal desires; libidinousness. 
LUST'IHQQD, n. [lusty and Aood.] Vigor 
of body. [Obs. ] Spenser. 

LUSTILY, otto. With vigor of body; 
stoutly ; with vigorous exertion. 

1 determine to fight lustily for him. Shak. 


LUSTINESS, «. Vigor of body ; 
strength; robustness; sturdine 
Cappadocian staves were fiunot 
lutrineu. 

LUSTING, ppr. Having eager desire; hav- 
ing carnal appdtite. 

LUSTING, n. Eager desire ; inordinate de- 
sire ; desire of carnal gratification. 
LUSTLESS, a. Listless; not willing. [Obi.] 
Spenter. 

2. Not vigorous. Gower. 

LUSTRA L, a. [L. lustralis, from luttro, to 

purification; as, butral water ; 
hutral waves. 

2. Pertaining to purification ; at, luttral days. 
LUSTRATE, v. t. [L. luttro, to cleanse. 
See Luster.] 

1. To make dear or pure ; to purity. {See 
Illustrate.] 

2. To vi#w ; to survey. 

LUSTRATION, *. The act or operation of | 

making dear or pure ; a deansing or pu- 
rifying by water. 

Ana holy water for lustration bring. 

Drydr a. 

2. In antiquity, the sacrifices or ceremonies 
by which cities, Mds, armies «r 
defiled by crimes, were purified. 

LUSTRE, \ n. [Fr. lustre ; L. lustrum ; It 
LUSTER, ) luttro ; from L. luttro, to pu- 
rify ; Ban. lyt, light ; fyver, to shine; Sw. 
fata i D. butter, splendor ; Ir. tots udh, 
tomtoi, Icatan, to give light, to burn ; too*, 
light] 

1. Brightness; splendor; gloss; as, the tes- 
ter oftheaun or stars, the luster of silk. 

Th# sun’s mUd buttr sum the vital Sir. 

2. The splendor of birth, of deeds dr of I 
fame; renown; distinction. 

His ancestors cootidued about tour hundred 
yeses, rather without Obscurity than with any 
great share of tester. Wottm 


LOT 

3. A sconaa with light#; a branched candle- 
stick of glass. Pbpe. Encyc. 

4. The space of five yearn. [L. Jwfrs*.} 

Bolmgbroke. 

LtFSTRIUAL, o. Patterning to purifiwttkm. 

M iddleton < 

LUSTRING, n. A species of glossy silk 
doth. [Corruptly written and pronounced 
lutestring.] 

LUSTROUS, a. Bright; shining; luminous. 

Good ttparks and lustrous. Shak. 

LUSTRUM, n. In ancient Rome, the space 
of five years. 

LUST-STAINED, o. Defiled by lust. 

Shak. 

LUSTWORT, a. [luti and wort.] A plant 
of the genus Drawn. 

LUSTY, a. [from hut ; D. lustig.] Stout; 
vigorous ; robust ; healthful ; able of body. 
Iliis is the correct sense of the word, com- 
prehending full health and strength ; as, a 
lusty youth. But it is now used in the 
sense of, 

2. Bulky; large; of great sire. This sense 
does not always include that of vigor. 

3. Handsome; pleasant; saucy. [Obs.] 

Gower. Spenter. Shak. 

4. Copious ; plentiful ; as, a lusty draught. 

Taller. 

5. Pregnant ; a colloquial use. 

LUTANIST, it. [from lute.] A person that 

plays on the lute. 

A celebrated lutanist was playing to a large 
company. Anal. Met. 

LUTARIOUS, a. [L. lularius, from lutum, 
mud.] 

1. Pertaining to mud ; living in mud. 

2. Of the color of mud. Grew. 

LUTATION, n. [See Lute.] The act or 

method of luting vessels. 

LUTE, h. [Yr.luth; It liuto; Sp. laud, 
D. luit ; G. lautc ; Sw. luta ; Dan. lut ; 
Rush, liotma. Qu. loud, L. laudo .] 

An instrument of music with strings. It 
consists of four parts, vis. ; the table, the 
body or belly which has nine or ten sides, 
the neck, which has nine or ten stops or 
divisions marked with strings, and the head 
or cross. In the middle of the table there 
is a passage for the sound. There is also 
abridge to which the strings are fastened. 
The strings are struck with the right hand, 
and with the left: the stops are pressed. 

Encyc. 

LUTE, \ n. [L. lutum, mud, clay.] Among 
LUTING, / chimists, a composition of clay 
or other tenacious substance used for stop- 
ping file juncture of vessels so closely as 
to prevent the escape or entrance of air. 
LUTE, v. t. To close or coat with lute. 

Bacon. 

LUTE-CASE, n. A case fbr a lute. Shak. 
LUTED, pp. Closed with lute. 

LUTENIST, it. A performer on the lute. 

" Busby, 

n. One who plays on a lute. 


lutis 1 

LUTE-STRING, n. The string of a lute. 

Shak. 

LUTHERAN, a, Pertaining to Luther, the 
reformer; as, the Lutheran church. 
LUTHERAN, «. A diicipl. or follower «f I 


LUX 

Luther ; one who adheres to th* doctrines 
of Lather. 

LUTHERANISM, n. The doctrines of re- 
ligion as taught by Luther. 

LUTHERN, n. In architecture, a kind of 
window over the cornice, in the rod 1 of a 
building, to admit light into the upper 
story. Enc ye. 

LUTING, ppr. Closing with lute. 
LtKTULENT, a. [L. luiulentus, from lutum, 
mud.] Muddy ; turbid; thick. 
LUXATE, v. t. [L. Ittxo; Fr. htxer, to loos- 
en ; probably from the same root as lax, L. 
laro, /sums,] 

To displace, or remove from its proper place, 
as a joint; to put out of joint ; to dislo- 
cate. Lett, in a like tense, is, 2 believe, 

. not now used. Encyc. 

LUXATED, pp. Put out of joint; dislo- 
cated. 

LUXATING, ppr. Removing or forcing out 
of its place, as a joint ; dislocating. 
LUXATION, n. The act of moving or for- 
cing a joint from its proper place or articu- 
■ lation ; or the state of being thus put out 
. of ioinb 

2. A dislocation ; that which is dislocated. 
LUXE, n. Luxury* [Not used.] 
LUXURIANCE, \ ». [L. luxuriant, luxurio, 
LUXURIANCY, ) to grow rank, or to 
wanton. 

1. Rank growth; strong, vigorous growth; 
exuberance. 

Flowers grow up in the garden with the great- 
est luxurtaney and profusion. Spectator. 

2. Etcessive or superfluous growth. 

A fungus prevents healing only by its lusu- 
riancy. H'iseman, 

LUXURIANT, c. Exuberant in growth; 
abundant , as, a luxuriant growth of grass. 

2. Exuberant in plenty; superfluous in 
abundance. 

Prune the luxuriant, the uncouth refine. 

Pope. 

3. A luxuriant flower multiplies the covers 

, of the fructification so as to destroy the es- 
sential parts. Martyn. 

LUXURIANTLY, adv. With exuberant 
growth. 

LUXURIATE, v.i. To^row exuberantly, 
or to grow to superfluous abundance. 
LUXURIATION, ». The process of grow- 
ing exuberantly, or beyond the natural 
growth. Let. 

LUXURIOUS, a. [Fr. luxurieux ; L. luxu- 
rious, from ieueo, to loo sen ; luxor, to riot. J 

1. Voluptuous; indulging freely or exces- 
sively in the pleasures of the table, the 
gratification of appetite, or in rich and ex- 
pensive dress ana equipage ; as, a luxuri- 
ous life ; luxurious cities. 

2. Administering to luxury; contributing to 
free or extravagant indulgence in met, 
dress and equipage ; as, luxurious wealth. 

Mtliou. 

3. Furnished with luxuries; as, a luxurious 
table. 

4. Softening by pleasure, or free indulgence 
in luxury ; tn, luxurious earn. 

6. Lustful ; libidinous; given to file gratifi- 
cation of lust; n, a luxurious hei. Shak. 
6. Luxuriant; exuberant. 



L Y C 


L Y N 


LYT 


Tit* work under ear labor gsewi 
Ltururktu by restraint. [Net used.] 2 

LUXURIOUSLY, ad*. In abundance of j 
rich diet, drew or equipage ; deliciously 
voluptuously, Drydsn. 

LUXURIOUSNESS, «. State of abounding 
with luxuries, or of living in the etyoymant 
of rich abundance. 

LUXTJR1ST, *. One given to luxur^^ 

LUXURY, *. [L. luxmria, from fajefto 


1. A free or extravagant indulgence in the 
pleasure* of the table, aa in nch and ex- 
pensive diet, or deliciooa food and liquor* ; 
voluptuotunea* in the gratification of an* 
petite; or the free indulgence in costly 
dree* and equipage. 

Riche* expose a man to pride and luxury. 

Spectator. 

2. That which gratifies a nice and fastidious 
appetite ; a dainty ; any delicious food or 
drink. The canvas-back duck it a luxury 
for an epicure. 

3. Any thing delightful to the senses. 

He rut the aide of a rock for a garden, and 
by laying on it earth, furnished a kind of luxury 
for a hermit Add-on. 

4. Lust ; lewd desire. [Not now used.] Sunk. 

5. Luxuriance; exuberance'of growth. [iVo< 

now used.] Bacon. 

LY, a termination of adjective*, i* a con- 
traction of Sax. he, G. lick, D. lyk, Dan. 
Uge, Sw. lik, Eng .like; aa in lovelu, manly, 
that is, low-like, man- like. As the termi- 
nation of names, ly signifies field or plain, 
Sax. Ien3, Eng. lay, lea or ley, L. lociu. 

LY'AM, n. A leash for holding a hound. . 

Drayton. 

LYCANTUROPY, n. [Or. Xeumstpam, 
Avwac, a wolf, and nsSruerse, man.} A 
kind of erratic melancholy. Coxc. 

LYCOSTOM, n. A Baltic fi*h resembling a 
herring. 


LYDTAN, a. [from Lydia.] Noting a kind 
of soft slow music anciently m vogue. Milton. 

Lydian stone, flinty slate. Vn. 

LYE, a. [Sax. leah;,G. lauyo; D. hog, 
Aim. liyeou or Bobov; Sp. team f F r. Us- 
rive; L. lix, whtnee lixtvmm . It coin- 
cides with Sax. loge, water ; Ant L. Uxa, 
whence Lugdumm, Leyden, Lyons, that is, 
Voter-town.] 

Water impregnated with alkaline aalt im- 
bibed from the aahe* of wood. 

LYE, 'a. A falsehood, [See Lie.] 

LY'ING, ppr. of lie. Being prostrate. [See 

LTT$Q,ppr. of lie. Telling falsehood.. 

Lying in, being in childbirth. 

2. a. The act of bearing a child. 

i LYM’NITE, a. A kind of freshwater snail 

1 .found fossil. 

LYMPH, a. [L. lympha.] Water, or<a eo- 
lorlen fluid in animal bodies, separated 
from the blood and contained in certain 
vessels called lymphatics. Encyc. 

LYMPH'ATE, \ a. Frightened into mad- 

LYMPH'ATED, / ness ; raving. 

LYMPHAT'IC, a. Pertaining to lymph. 

• <2. Enthusiastic. [A r ot used.] Shaftsbury. 

LYMPHAT'IU, n. A vessel of animal bo- 
dies which contains or conveys lymph. 

The lymphatics *eem to perform the whole 
business of absorption. Emcyc. 

2. A mad enthusiast ; a lunatic. [Aot used.] 
Shaftsbury. 

LYMPH'EDUeP, a. [L. lympha , lymph, 
and ductus , a duct.] 

A vessel of animal bodies which conveys 
the lymph. 

LYMPHOGRAPHY, n. [L. lympha, lymph, 
and Gr. to describe j 

A description of the lymphatic vessels, their 
origin and uses. Encyc. 

LYNX, m. [L. lynx; Gr. D. lochs; G. 
lucht ; It. lince.] 


A quadruped of the genus Fells, resembling 
the common cat, but hie ears are longer 
and his tail shorter. Hi* hair Is streaked 
with yellow, white and black colors. His 

• air is sprightly ; he howls like the wolL 
and walks and leaps like a oak Tikis ani- 
mal ia celebrated for the sheipnees of Us 
sight, Encye. 

LYRATE, ■» a. [from lyre.] Fir botany, 

LYRATED, / divided transversely into 
several jags, the lower ones smaller and 
more remote from each other than the 
upper ones ; as, a lyrate leaf. Mariya. 

LYRE, a. [Ft. lyre ; L. lyra ; Or. \oe » : It 
& Sp. lira ; D. lier ; G. leier.] 

A stringed instrument of music, a kind of 
harp much used by the ancients. 

LYRlC, \a. fi.lyricus; YrAyrum.] 

LYR'ICAL, J Pertaining to a lyre pr 
harp. Lyric poetry is such as is sung to 
the harp or lyre. This was much culti- 
vated by the ancients, among whom Ana- 
creon, Alcaeus, Steuchorus, Sappho and 
Horace are distinguished as lyric poets. 

LYRIC, a. A composer of lyric poems. 

Addison. 

LYR'ICISM, n. A lyric composition. 

Gray. 

LYRIST, a. A musician who plays on the 
harp or lyre. Pope. 

LY8, a. A Chinese measure of length, equal 
to 533 yards. Crosier. 

LYTERIAN, a. [Gr. %vnt{uo;, from hvu, to 
loosen.] 

In medical science, terminating a disease ; 
indicating the solution of a disease. Jones. 

LYTH'RODE, n. A mineral found in Nor- 
way ; its color, an aurora-red, passing into 
brownish red or brown. It appears to be 
allied to elaolite, or fettstein. 

Diet. Nat. Hist. 

Lythrode is probably a variety of fettstein. 

Cleaveland 


M. 


M 

~]\ yf* IS the thirteenth letter of the English 
JLvjL Alphabet, and a labial articulation, 
formed by a compression of the lips. It is 
called a semi-vowel, as the articruation or 
compression of the lips is accompanied 
with a humming sound through the nose, 
which ‘constitutes a difference between 
this letter and b. Its sound is uniform ; 
as, In sum, time, rim. 

M is a numeral letter, and among the aa- 
dents stood for a thousand; a use which 
is retained by the moderns. With a dash 
or stroke over it, id, it* stands for a thou- 
sand times a thousand, or a million. 

As an abbreviation, M stands for Marcus, 
Martha, Manlius or Mattel 

A. M, or M. A. stands for arrive* magister, 
nfoter of arte; M. D. for medtefaa doe- 
tor, doctor at medidfcc; A. M. for atm 


MAC 

mundi, the year of the world; MS. fori 
manuscript; MSS. for manuscripts. j 
In astronomical tables, M ftaads for inert- { 
| dian, meridional, or mid-day. 

I in medical prescriptions, M stands for ma~ 

| triple, or handful, or misee, mix, or mix- 
ture, a mixture. Encyc. j 

j In the late British Pharmacopoeias it signi- 
fies mensurd, by measure. Parr. 

In law, M is a brand or stigma impressed on 
one convicted of manslaughter, and ad- 
mitted to the benefit of clergy. 

MAB, n. [W. mob, a child.] In northern 

be < * Ue * n **** imA S iniU y 

2. Aafottom. <Wriei * 

MAB, «. i. dress negligently. Hay. 

\ MAC, in names of Scotch and Irish origin, 

[ signifies son. [Sw Maid.] 


MAC 

MACAD'AMIZE, c. t. [from the projector’s 
name.] To cover as a road, way or path 
with small broken stones. 

MACARONI, n. [It. martfierorri, a sort of 
paste ; Fr. macaroni; Gr. ^snastf, happy.] 

1. A kind of biscuit made of flour, eggs, su- 

gar and almonds, and dressed with Witter 
and spices. E. Jonson. 

2. A sort of droll or fool ; and bonce, • fop ; 
a fribble ; a finical fellow, 

MACARONIC, a. Pertaining to or like a 
macaroni ; empty ; trifitef ; vain ; affected. 
2. Consisting of a mixture or jumble of ill 
formed or m connected words. 
MACARON'IC, n. A kind of burlesque 
poetry, In which native words are made 
to end in Lathi terminations, or Latin 
words are modernised. Jones. Encyc. 

MACAROON, the same as MACARONI. 



MAC 

afA€AU*€0,«. A namecfseeew 1 specie* of I 
aaadrapeds of the genua Loam* Eacy c, 

MACAW', ) *. The name «f amaitftetu- 

MACA'O, / tifiil fowls of tits mat kind, 
under the genus Psittaoas. Dki Not. Hitt. 

MACAW'-TREE, *. Aspe cm sof palm tree. 

Jfilfer. 

MACCABEES, *. The name of two apo- 
cryphal books in the Bible. 

MA€*€OBOY, * A kind ofemtff, 

MACE, ft. [It mosses, Bp. msm, Port mof o, 
Fr. mom, « club.] 

An ensign of authority borne before magis- 
trates. Originally, the mace was a club 
or instrument of war, made of iron and 
much used by cavalry. It was hi the shape 
of a coffee mill Being no longer a wea- 
pon of war, its form is changed ; it is made 
of silver or copper gilt, and ornamented 
l globe and cross. ” 


MAC 


Encyc. 

Shak. 

KnolUe. 


ts.1 A spice; the second 
s the 


with a crown, g! 

A leaden m ass. 

A heavy iron m 

«&CE,n. fL.m , . . 

coat which covers the nutmeg, a thin and 
membranaceous substance of an oleagi- 
nous nature and yellowish color, being in 
flakes divided into many ramifications , it is 
extremely fragrant and Aromatic. Encyc. 

MA'CK-ALE, n. Ale spiced with mace. 

Wiseman. 

MA'CE-BEARER, n. A person who car- 
ries a maoe before men in authority. 


• MAC'EKATE, v. t. [L. macero , from maccr, 
thin, lean : macro, to be thin or lean ; Fr. 
meagre; Eng. meager; It. macro; Sp. 
magro ; probably allied to Eng. meek , Cn. 
TUB mak. Class Mg. No. 2. and 9.1 

1. To make lean ; to wear away. Harvey . 

2. To mortify; to harass with corporeal 
hardships; to cause to pine or waste 
away. 

Out of excessive seal they numerate their 
bodies and impair their health. Fiddes. 

3. To steep almost to solution ; to soften 
and separate the parts of a substance by 
steeping it in a fluid, or by the digestive 
process. Bo we say, food is macerated in 
the st( ranch. 

MAC'EkATED, pp. Made thin or lean ; 
steeped almost to solution. 

MAC'ERATING, ppr. Making lean; steep- 
ing almost to solution ; softening. • 

MACERATION, n. The act or the process 
of making thin or lean by wearing away, 
or by mortification. 

2. The act process or operation of soften- 
ing and almost dissolving by steeping in a 
fluid. 

The saliva asms for the maceration and dis- 
solution of tlunaect into chyle. Ray. 

MACE-REED, or REED-MACE, ft. A plant 
of the genus Typha, 

MACHIAVELLIAN, ft. [from Machiavel, 


MACHICOLATION, ft. [Fr. 
match, and coatee, to flow.] 

1q old castk*, the pouring of hot substances 
through apertures in the upper part of the 
gate upon amilants; or the aperture* them- 
selves. 

MACHINAL, 0 . [See Machine.) P« 
ing to machine*. Diet. 

MACHINATE, v. t. [L. maehmor, from 
Gr. ft*x*n* oTfutxntn-) To plan ; to con- 
trive; to form a scheme. Sandy*. 

MACHINATED, pp. Planned; contrived. 
MACHINATING, ppr. Contriving; scliem- 

MaI’hINATION, n. [Fr. See Machine,') 
The act of planning or contriving a scheme 
for executing some purpose, particularly an 
evil purpose ; an artful design formed with 
deliberation. Shak. 

MACH'INATOR, n. One that forms a 
scheme, or who plots with evil de» 

Ot 

MACHINE, «. [Fr. from L. m achma.) An 
artificial work, simple or complicated, that 
serves to apply or regulate moving power, 
or to produce motion, so os to save time 
or force. The simple machines are the 
six mechanical powers, vis.; the levtfr,* 
the pulley, the axis and wheel, the wedge, 
the sorew, and the inclined plane. Com- 
plicated machines are such as combine 
two or more of these powers for the pro- 
duction of motion or force. • En 

2. An engine ; an instrument of force. 

With inward arms the dire machine they load. 

Dryden. 

3. Supernatural agency in a poem, or a su- 

perhuman being introduced into a poem 
to perform some exploit. Pope. 

MACHINERY, n. A complicated work, or 
combination of mechanical powers in a 
work, designed to increase, regulate or 
apply motion and force ; as, the machinery 
of a watch or other chronometer. 

2. Machines in general. The machinery of 1 
a cotton-mill is often moved by a smgle 
wheel. 

3. In epic and dramatic poetry, superhuman 
beings introduced by the poet to solve 
difficulty, or perform some exploit which 
eicoeds human power ; or the word may 
signify tlio agency of Buch beings, as sup- 
posed deities, angels, demons and the 

Nec deus intmit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inddit. Horace. 

A deity is not to be introduced, unless a 
difficulty occurs that requires the interven- 
tion of a god. 

The machinery of Milton's Paradise Lost, 
consists of numerous superhuman person - 

T i. Pope’s Rape of the Lock is render 
very interesting by the machinery of I 


ait Italian writar, secretary and histori- 1 sylphs, 
ographer to the republic of Florence.] I MACHINING, a. Denoting the machinery 
Pertaining to Machiavel, or denoting his of a opera. [Not need.] Dryden. 

, . .e .. . .. ~ ; MACHINIST, ». [Fr. aw’* * * - * 


principles; politically cunning; crafty 
cunning in political management. 

MACHIAVELLIAN, nTOon who adopts 
the principles of Machiavel, 
MACH'lAVELlSM, «. The principle, of 
Machiavel, or practice in conformity to 
them ; political cunning and artifice, in-* 
tended to furor arbitrary power. Cyc , , 


machinute.) A con- 
structor of machines and engines, or one 
wefi.vened in the principles of machines. 

MACIG'NO, »». [It] A species of stone ef 
two varieties, one of a grayish yellow 
color, the other of a bluish gray color. Cyc. 

MAC'ILENCY, n. [See MaciUnl.) Lean- 


MAO 

MAC'ILENT, a* [L prihsiiH from manor,, 
lean, thin. See Macerate.) Lean; thin; 
having little flesh. 

MACK/EREL, n. [D. maehreel; G. mack- 
rele; Fr. maqueremj Ir. maeJcreti; W. 
macrtU; from the root at L. maouia, a 
not; the spotted fish. So in British, it is 
called hrithilh. Arm. breseU, for the like 
reason.] 

A species offish of the genus Scomber, an 
excellent table fish. 

MACK'EREL, «. [Old Fr. maquerel) A 
pander or pimp. 

Mackerel-gale, in Dryden, may mean a gale 
that ripples the surface of the sea, or one 
which is suitable for catching mackerel, as 
this fish is caught with the bait in motion. 
MACK'EREL-SKY, n. A sky streaked or 
marked like a mackerel. Hooke. 

MACLLE, n. A name given to chiastolite or 
hollow spar. Cyc. 

MACLU'RITE, «. A mineral of a brilliant 
de green color, so called in honor of 
[aclure, the mineralogist. Nuttall. 

MACROCOSM, ». [Gr. /nanpe, great, and 
xovftot, world.] 

The great world; the universe, or the visi- 
ble system of worlds; opposed to mscro- 
com, or the world of man. Encyc. 

MACRO L'OOY, ». [Gr. great, and 

Aoyof, discourse.] 

Long and tedious talk; prolonged discourse 
without matter ; superfluity of words. 

Bullokar. 

MACTATION, ». [L. macto, to kill.] The 
act of killing a victim for sacrifice. 

Encyc. 

MACTILA, «. [L.] A spot, as on the skin, 
or on the surface of the sun or other lu- 
minous orb 

MAC'ULATE, v. t. [L. maculo.) To snot; 

to stain. Etyot. 

MAC'ULATE, \ 

MACOJLATED, / a * s P° tted - 
MACULATION, «. The act of spotting; a 
spot ; a stain. Shak. 

MAC'ULE, n. A spot, [supra.] [ Little 
u*ed.) 

MAD, a. [Sax. jemaab ; Ir. amad; It. motto, 
mad, foolish ; mat tone, a brick, and an ar- 
rant fool; matteria and mattezza, fbolwh- 
* ness ; ammattire, to become distracted.] 

1. Disordered in intellect; distracted ; furi- 
ous. 

We most bind our passions in chains, lest like 
mad folks, they break their locks and bolts. 

Taylor. 

2. Proceeding from disordered intellect or 
expressing it , as, a mad demeanor, 

MUton. 

3. Enraged; furious ; as, a mad bull. 

And being exceedingly mad against them, I 

persecuted them, even to strange cities. 

Acts xxvi. 

4. Inflamed to excess with desire ; excited , 
with violent and unreasonable passion or 
appetite; infatuated; Mowed properly 
by after. 

The world is .running mad after fane, the 
extremity of bad poetry. Dryden. 

“ Mad upon their idols,” would be bet- 
ter rendered, “ Mad after their idol*." 
Jer. 1. 

5. Distracted with anxiety or trouble; ex- 
tremely perplexed. 
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MAD 


Tfe0ttehaftte«Mdfcrthe«i|fctaftUtteyM-- 3. A man without understanding. 

„ _ - . . . . _ Denfcxxettt 3. O ne inflamed with extravagant poaskm, 

®* Infatu at e d with folly. abd ac ting contrary to (Mean. * 

- MAD 'NESS, a. ^J^Disfroction ; 

Inflamed with anger; rervmgry. [Tku m state of dkonfced rewoa or intellect, in 
a common ami jwrhavs the mostgmeral whicb ^ ravM or ia fariou*. 

aaey tfc word ia dmenoa. Jtuthiu There * ***** „ of felly, 

edty Jrbxthnat, tend it perfectly proper.] £<**?. 

Proceeding from My or infatuation. 2. Extreme folly ; headstrong passion and 
Mod wars destroy in one year die works of rashness that act in opposition to reason ; 
my yearsofpeaM. Frank Hn. ^ the nadness of a Utob. 

ri _ 4 maVa tweH niWAita aw eniwu - ..... . 


meed by drbatknot, and it perfectly proper.] 
8. Proceeding from folly or infatuation. 

Mad wars destroy in one year the works of 
many yean of peace. Frank lin. 


MAD, 9,L Tomakdma4,foriou«or arp. 8> Wildneeaof paaakm; toy; rage; a* the 
MAD, e. I To be mad, ftmous or wild. ^ ^ . ». » 


■?"a^ d MADO'NA, \ n. [Sp. madona, It. vtadon- 

, rc . . MADON'NaJ fw, my lady.] A term of 

MAnw \ n ' 9^.’ *J®** a 0 An compellation, equivalent to madam. It is 

MADE, / earthworm. [But this is the ^veSto the Viiin Mary. 

AfTrfr.xr ] r« ‘ , , , MAD' RE PORE, n. [Fr. madre , netted, and 

MAD 1 AM, a. [Fr.wo.my, and dome.] An pore -j L 1 

appellation or complimen taiy title given / wb ‘iixarine substance of a stony hardness, 
to married and elderly ladies, or chiefly to ambling ^ai. i t ccm .iati. of carinate 
.. A t? . i . ... 0 of lime with some animal matter. It is of 

MAD APPLE, n. A plant of the genns So- a w hite color, wrinkled on the surface, and 

wu!mD*r\T \ tv i j • * . full of cavities or colls, inhabited by a 

1 ° w min< ^ » small animal. From a liquor discharged 

MADURAI NED, / hot-headed , rash. by thif tho 8ubita ^ ce i. .aid to be 

r j i * . formed. Madrepores constitute a genus 

MAD'CAP,.. A,.o- 0( polypiw., „ F, rimablv fonM, Jway. 

gamtoaed with radiated plat... 

M AD'DEN, v. t. mad'tt. TJmake mad. * Encyc. Dtct. Nat. 1M. 

MADDEN,..!. To become mad ; XoZZ M ^„ E ^t, n “ M foLTNofm^ 

MADDENED, pp. Rendered mad. tain many little brown line, in mpeg, re- 

MAD'DENING, ppr. Making mad or an- "mbling entangled thread, They have 
r ° none of the properties of madrepore. 

MADDER, n. [Sax. mmbbcpe.] Apluntof u . nrorn nDT-rD a Dict - Nat : 
the genus Ruliia, one speciJ of which is MADUEPORITE, a. A yanety of hme- 
much used in dyeing red. The root is -tone, so caUed on account of ito occurring 
used in medicine as an aperient and deter- pnsmatic concretions resem- 

gent, and is in great reputation as an em- at8 f ° f ■**««» k Whe ”™ b - 

menagogue. ft is cultivated in France 14 01X1148 41x0 rae11 of wiP^reted hy- 

and Holland. Encyc. JliU. drogen gas 

MADDING, ppr. of mad. Raging] furious. „ . . , . • . . , 

mton. Dryden. MADRIE'R, n. [Fr.] A thick plank armed 
MADE, pret . and pp. of make. ^ 4h »■ P^ 468 * ^ a to receive 

CL - -*■*> *• 

act of making et. down : also, a plank used for supporting 

To mi^i ‘ he e “ rlh *” rain “' ^"‘^“‘'4 
MA D f EFY ,o.t . To ma, wot MAD , HIGAL _ „. [Sp, Port A Fr. id. ; ll. 

MAD'EF?INO, «w. idLiog moi.t or wet 

vi ant* m a — a ja 1, .1 ^ 1 . A little amorous poems sometimes called i 


certain petrified bones found in Normandy, 
in France, belonging to a cetaceous fish or 
to a species of crocodile. These bones con- 
tain many little brown lines in xigsag, re- 
sembling entangled threads. Tney have 
none of the properties of madrepore. 

Diet. Nat. Hitt. 

MADUEPORITE, n. A variety of lime- 
stone, so called on account of its occurring 
in radiated prismatic concretions resem- 
bling the stars of madrepores. When rub- 
bed, it emits the smell of sujphureted hy- 
drogen gas. 


stw ™’MS5 >■ A sa. — «nSdj 

isle of Madeira. a pastoral poem, containing a certain num- 

M ADEMOISELLE, «. [Fr. ma, my, and her of free unequal verses, not confined to 

hub; aim the puppet «mt tom th. French , though .imule 

jretrepoli. to SEffit th. pm rempg ttoh- Jo^ST^Wau in 

MAZFHKADBD, m Htotodncd; ^ , A plaDt ofthe 

M S" E ’ " f "^" 

Wrti 

MATFLY, a* [hmmtl Without ren- _ mmJm . ,. Barr ' L 

Bmovutotoretonding; reiiy; wildly. MAOAJHN R »■ |Tr . It. magtu- 

2. WMh extreme My or lnfittoated seal or ****> Sp. magaoen and ahnacen ; ?ort. 

mSwZaN. aw A man laving or farieus alma ^ m « armaxem; from Ar. ^ 
with disordered intellect; a dlsfrmflfed atan. gsxana, to deposit or lay up for preeervs- 


MADDOUSE, a. A bouse where insane 
persons are confined for cure or for re- 
stnint 

MADTD, a. [L. madid*.} Wet; moist 
ia swff.f 

tf iwmt tr Jr rA. irm i 


HAG 

tion. This word is flamed with tits She 
mitk prefix as.] 

1. A store of arms, ammunition or provi- 
sions ; or the building in which such store 

• is deposited, It is usually a public store 
or storehouse. 4 

2. In thru of war, a close room in the held, 
whore the gunpowder U kept Large ships 
have usually two maaaainet. Mar. Diet. 

3. A pampluet periodically published, con- 
taining miscellaneous papers or composi- 
tions. The first publication of ibis k ind in 
England, was the Gentleman' t Maaaxmt, 
wluch first appoared in 1731, under the 
name of Sylvanut Urban, by Edward Cave, 
and which is still continued. 

MAGAZINER, a. One who writes for a 
magacine. [Little used.’] Goldmtth. 
MAGE, a. A magician. [Not uttd .] 

JfpeiMir. 

Magellanic cloudt , whitish clouds, or Appear- 
ances like clouds near the south pole, 
which revolve like tho stars ; so called from 
MageUan, the navigator. They are three 
in number. Cyc. 

MAG'GOT, n. [W. macai, nlur. maoetod, 
magiod, a maggot or grub, from magu, to 
breed. J 

1. A worm or grub ; particularly, the fly- 
worm, from the egg of the largo blue or 
green fly. This maggot changes into a fly. 

2. A whim ; an odd fancy. 

MAG'GOTY, a. Full of maggots. 
MAG'GOTY-HEADED, a. Having ahead 

fUll of whims. L. uf Wood. 

MA'GI, n. plur. [L.] Wise men or philoso- 
phers of the East. Fotherby. 

MA'CIAN, a. [L. magus; Gr.^wyo?.] Per- 
taining to the Magi, a sect of philosophers 
in Persia. 

MA'GIAN, n. Ono of tho sect of the Per- 
sian Magi, who hold that there are two 
principles, one the cause of good, the other 
of ovii. The knowledge of these philoso- 
phers was deemed by the vulgar to be 
supernatural. Eneyt. 

MA'GIANISM, n. The philosophy or doc- 
trines of tlie Magi. 

MAGIC, n. [L. tnagia ; Gr. feaytia, from 
Mayof, a plmosopher among the Persians.] 

1. The art or science of putting into action 
the power of spirits; or the science of 
producing wonaerftil effects by the uid of 
superhuman beings, or of departed spirits ; 
sorcery ; enchantment. [This art or sci- 
ence it now discarded.) 

2 . The secret operations of natural causes. 

Bacon. 

Natural magic, the application of natural 
causes to passive subjects, by which sur- 
prising effects ore produced. Encyc. 

Celestial magic, attributes to spirits a kind 
of dominion over the planets, and to the 
planets an influence over men. 

Superstitious or geotic magic, consists in the 
invocation of devils or demons, and sup- , 
poses some tacit or exptwss agreement be- 
tween them and hum a n beings. Encyc. 

Magic square, a square figure, formed by a 
series of numbers ut mathematical propor- 
tion, so disposed in parallel and eoual 
ranks, w that the sums of each row or line 
taken perpendicularly, horizontally, or 
diagonally, are equal Encyc. 
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Magic lantern , a dioptric machine inverted 
hgKixdm, which, by mmm * * lamp in 
« dark room, exhibits images tf atteets i> 
(heir distinct erioro and tfWraotrio n s, with 
the appearance of fife R»el£ iSmyef 


MAG'IC, \ «. Pertaining *mgfaf used 
MA(VI€AL, j in magic faa, V 
wand; «»ype«*t 

2. Performed by raifln, the agency af spirit!, 
or by the mv&tte powara of nature ; as, 

Mflpcfll O0WtO, t 

MA6TCALLY, «dk By the arts of magic 
according to the rules or rites of magic 
by onefaeirtment. Camden. 

MAOI'CIAN, «. One skfflad in magic 
one that proetioes the black art ; an 
ohaater ; a necromancer ; a sorcerer 
leresau. Look e. Walter. 

MAGISTERIAL, a. [See Magistrate.'] 
Brirtatafog to a master; such as suits s 
master : authoritative. Dryden. 

% Brand; lofty; arrogant; imperious; do- 
mineering. 

Vtotsases go a great way with men that take 
ftir words and magisterial looks for current 
payment. L’ Estrange. 

2. In ekimittry, pertaining to magistery,- 
which see. 

MAGISTERIALLY, ado. With the air of, 

a roaster ; arrogantly ; authoritatively. 

Baron. South , 

MAGISTERIALNESS, it. Tho air and 
manner of a master; haughtiness; Impe- 
riousness ; peremptoriness. Nelson. 

MAG'ISTERY,^. PL. eiogw/eriam.] Among 
ohimists, a precipitate ; a fine substance 
deposited by precipitation ; usually appli- 
ed to particular kinds of precipitate as 
that ofbismuth, coal, crab's eyes, sulphur, 
Ac. [06s.l Encyc. 

. MAGISTRACY, n. [See Magistrate .] The 
office or dignity of a magistrate. 

Duelling is not only an usurpation of the di- 
vine prerogative, but it is an insult upon magis- 
tracy. Clarissa. 

2. The body of magistrates. 

MAGISTRAL, a. Suiting a magistrate 
authoritative. [06s.] 

MAGISTRAL, n. A sovereign medicine or 
remedy. [06s.] 

t MAtMSTllAL'ITY. ». Despotic authority 
in opinion. [06s.] Bacon. 

MAGWRALLY, ado. Authoritatively; 

With imperiousness. [06*.] Bramhall. 
MAGISTRATE, ft. [L. magistrate, from 
magistter, master ; maoti, mayor, and ster, 
Teutonic steora, a director ; iteoran, to 
steer; the principal director.] 

A public cm 1 officer, invested with the ex- 
ecutive government or tome branch of it 
In this tens* a king it the highest or first 
magistrate, as is the President of the Uni- 
ted States. But the word is more par- 
ticularly applied to subordinate officers, 
a* governors, intendants, prefects, mayors, 
justices of the peaea, and the like. 

The magistrate must have his esvseeoce ; 
the laws their authority. Burke, 

MAGISTRATE, a. Having the authority 
of a magistrate. 'tmdor. 

MAGTSTRATURE, a. [Fr.] Magistracy. 
(Little used.] 

MAGNA CHARTA, it. [L. great charter.] 

1. The great charter, so called, obtained by 
ffie English barons from king John, A. 0. 


1216. This name is ftbo given to the char- 
ter granted to the people of England in 
the ninth year of HesnuII. and c o nfirmed 
by Edward I. 

2. A ftmdamental eaeafiitttioiv winch gua- 
rantees rights and privileges. 
MAGNANIMITY, n. [L. maenanimilsu ; 

magnus, great, and animus, mind.] 
Greatness of mind ; that elevation or dig- 
nity of soul, which encounters danger and 
trouble with tranquillity and firmness, 
which raises the possessor above revenge, 
and makes him delight in acts of benevo- 
lence, which makes him disdain injustice 
and meanness, and prompts him to sacri- 
fice personal ease, interest and safety for 
the accomplishment of useful and noble 

MAGNANIMOUS, a. [L. magnanimus.-} 

1. Great of mind; elevated in soul or in 
sentiment ; brave ; disinterested ; as, .a 
magnanimous prince or general. 

2. Dictated by magnanimity; exhibiting no- 
bleness of soul ; liberal and honorable ; 
not selfish. 

Tliere is an indissoluble union between a 
magnanimous policy and the solid rewards of] 
public prosperity and felicity. Washmgtoh. 

MAGNANIMOUSLY, adv. With greatness 
of mind; bravely ; with dignity and eleva- 
tion of sentiment. Milton. 

MAGNE'SIA, ii. * as a. [Fr. magnate. Qu. 
from Magnesia, the place where first 
found. Lunier says, from Gr. fsuyszs, the 
lodestone; but tne reason he does not 
assign.] 

A primitive earth, having for its base a me- 
tallic substance, called magnesium. It is 
generally found in combination with other 
substances. It is absorbent and antacid, 
and moderately cathartic. Ure. 

MAGNE'SIAN, a. Pertaining to magnesia, 
or partaking of its qualities. 

MAG'NESiTE, n. Carbonated magnesia, 
or magnesia combined with silex. It oc- 
curs in amorphous masses, or in masses 
tuberous and spungiform ; its color is yel- 
lowish gray, or white with spots, and den- 
dritic delineations of blackish brown. 

Ilauy. Cyc. 

MAGNE'SIUM, n. The undecomposable 
base of magnesia. 

MAGNET, 11 . [L. from Gr. fsuysnst from 
Magnesia, in Asia Minor.] 

The lodestone; an ore*of iron which has 
the peculiar properties of attracting metal- 
lic iron, of pointing to the poles, and of 1 
dipping or inclining downwards. These J 
properties ft pommunicates to iron by con- 
tact. A bear of iron to which these pro- 
perties are imparted, is called an artificial 
magnet. Encyc. 

MAGNETIC, \a. Pertaining to &e 
MAGNETIC AL, / magnet; possessing 
the properties of the magnet, or corre 
sponding properties ; at, a magnetic bar of l 
iron, or a magnetic needle. 

2. Attractive. 

She that had all magneth force alone — 


Magnetically, adv. By means of 

magnetism; by the power of attraction. 

-* Burton . , 

MAGNETICALNESS, n. The quality of 
bring magnetic. 


MAG 

MAGNETIC*, * The Kxmc or prtari- 
of Bicnriatt. 

MAGNEWr^ROUB, a. or con- 
ducting magnetism. Jestm. s§? Scmae . 

MAGNETISM, ft. Thri branoh Of science 
which treats of the properties of the mag- 
net, the power of the lodestone, Ac. 

2. Power of attraction; as, the magnetism of 
4ntrni**tf+ QlatoUU. 

Animal magnetism, a sympathy supposed to 
exist between the magnet mid the human 
body, by means of which the magnet Is 
said to be aide to cure disease* ; or a fluid 
supposed to exist throughout nature, and 
to be the medium of influence between 
Celestial bodies, and the earth and human 
bodies. 

MAGNETIZE, c. t. To communicate mag- 
netic properties to any thing; as, to mag- 
netize a needle. 

Seven of Detlon's patients were magnetized 
at Dr. Franklin’s house. Encyc. 

MAGNETIZE, «. i. To acquire magnetic 
properties ; to become magnetic. A bar 
of iron standing Borne time in an inclined 
position, will magnetize. 
MAGNETIZEIVpp. Made magnetic. 
MAGNETIZING, ppr. Imparting mag- 
netism to. , 

MAG NIFI ABLE, a. _ 
may be magnified , worthy e 
nified or extolled. 

MAGNIFICAL,}"- £ L * 

Grand; splendid; illustrious. Milton . 

MAG NIFTCALLY, adv. In a magnificent 
mauner, 

MAGNIFTCATE, v. t. To magnify or ex- 
tol [Not used.l Marston. 

MAGNIFICENCE, ». [L. magnficentia.] 
Grandeur of appearance; greatness and 
splendor of show or state ; as, the magnifi- 
cence of a palace or of a procession ; the 
magni ficence of a Roman triumph. 
MAGNIFICENT, a. Grand in appearance ; 
splendid; pompous. 

Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent thU world. Milton. 

2. Exhibiting grandeur. Sidney. 

MAGNIFICENTLY, adv. With aplendor 
of appearance, or pomp of show. Tho 
• minister was magnificently entertained at 
court 

2. With exalted sentiments. We can never 
conceive too magnificently of the Creator 
and his works. 

MAGNIFTCO, «. A grandee of Yenice. 

Shah 

MAGNIFIER, n. [from magnify,! One 
who magnifies; one who extols or exalts 
in praises. 

2. A glass that magnifies; a convex lens 
which increases the apparent magnitude 
of bodies. 

MAGNIFY, v. t. [L. magi^fico; magnut, 
great, and facto, to makej 

1. To make great or greater; to increase 
the apparent dimensions of a body. A con- 
vex lens magnifies the hulk of ft body to 
the eye. 

2. To make great in representation; to ex- 
tol ; to exalt in description or write. The 
embassador magnified the king and queen. 

3. To extol; to exalt; to elevate; to raise 
in estimation. 
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Tbee that dir 

Thy thunders mngnjfM, MUtm. 

The Lord magnified Mmem exosedfogiy. 

I Chron. xxlx. 


To magnify mu's sstf, to raise in prick and I jfA 


9. Fresh; sew; wanted. 

He Ceehed hla mmd m award. Ale*. 

MAIDEN, v. i. To apeak and act demurely 
or modestly Bp. ffali 


pretensions. 

He shall magnify himself in bis heart. 

Den, riii. 

MAGNIFYING, ppr. Enlarging apparent 
bulk or dimeneiona; extolling; exalting. 
MAGNIL'OQUENCE, n. [L. magma, great, 


HAIR, n. A plant of the genui 


Adiantum. 

MA'IDENHOQD, n. [Sax. maegbenhab, 
nuebenhtb.J 

1. The state of being a maid or virgin ; vir- j 
ginity. | 

The modest lore of maidenhood. Milton, 


tomid, pom- *•»«»«•; momtaminUod 

MAoVlTUDE," t r. yle [L. mapututo.ySteM MA'IDENLIKE, a. Like . mud; 
of dimensions or parts; bulk; dee; applied wl , mT ,«k,v,n OB , ,w*l 

to thing. that kao* length, breadth oriku:k~ MA'IDENLINESS, n. Th, beh».ior tlwt 

becomes a maid ; modesty ; gentleness. 


2. Greatness; grandeur. 

With plain heroic magnitude of mind. 


MA'IDENLIP, n. A plant. 
m A' rnrcvr.v « . 


MAILED, m. Covered with a mall or with 
A*«*. armor ; inclosed and directed, as letters in 
st demurely a bundle. 

Bp. If all 2. a. Spotted; speckled. Sherwood. 

f the genus* MA'ILING, ppr. Investing with a ooat of 
mail ; inclosing in a wrapper aadb directing 
i^gbenhab, to a noat-office. 

MAIM,c f. [OliFr.mahemerarmahaigner: 
rirgtn ; vir- Arm. makeugna , niahagnetn,] t 

1. To deprive of the use of a limb, so as to 
Milton, render a person leu able to defend himself 
itaminatod 1 ° fighting, or to annoy his adversary. 

ShaJc. lilac ketone. 

1 ; modest. 2 , To deprive of a necessary part; to orip- 
Shak. pie ; to disable. 

lavior that You maim'd the Jurisdiction of all bishops, 
itleness. Shale. 

Sherwood. MAIM, n. [written in law-language, May- 


r ^ Aon . MA'IDENLY, o. Like a maid; gentle; 

3. Greatness, in reference to influence or modest; reserved. Shak. 

effect ; importance. In affairs of magnitude, MA'IDENLY, adv. In a maidenlike manner, 
disdain not to take counsel. 

MAGNO'LIA, «. The laurel-leafed tulip- MA'IDHQOD, ». Virginity. Shak. 

tree, of several species. MAIDMAR/IAN, h. A dance; so called 


tree, of several species. MAIDM AH/lAN, h. A dance; so callet 

MAG'PIK, n. [Vf.ptog, L. pica, with mag.] from a buffoon dressed like a man. [06s.] 
A chattering bird of the genus Corvus. . . _ , , , , Temple. | 

MAG'UEY,«. A species of aloe in Mexico, MATDPALE, a. Palo, hke a sick girl, 
which furnished the natives with timber w „ , Shak 

for their buildings. Its leaves were used MATD-SERVANT, n. A female servant, 
for covering the roofs of their houses, and . Swift 


Asm.] 

1. The privation of die use of a limb or 
member of die body, so as to render the 
sufferer less able to defend himself ot to 
annoy his adversary. 

2. The privation of any necessary part ; u 
crippling. 

Surely there is more cause to fear lest the 
want thereof be a maim, than the use of it a 
blemish. Hooker. 

3. Injury; mischief. Shak. 

4. Essential defect. 

A nobie author esteems it to be a nuum in 
history. [Not used.] * Hayward 


for covering the roo& of their houses, and . > r ' history. [ Not wed .] ' Hay, 

for paper, clothing and cordage. Encyc. MAIL, n. [Fr. madle, a stitch in knitting, a MA'IMED, pp. Crippled; disabled in In 
....... t. . mn ... i mail: Sn. malla. a mesh, net-work, a coat i„ — 


The maguey is a species of the gonus Agave, 
and is now cultivated in Mexico, for the 
purpose of preparing from its leaves a 
spirituous liquor called pulque. Humboldt. 

MAHOG'ANY, n. A tree of the gqpus 
Swietenia, growing in the tropical cl i “nates 
of America. The wood is ol a reddish or 
brown color, very hard, and susceptible of 
a fine polish. Of this are made our most 
beautiful and durable pieces of cabinet 
furniture. 


mail; Sp. malla, a mesh, net-work, a coat feme. ^ VV * 

of mail; Port. id. and a spot It maglia MA'IMING, ppr. Disabling by depriving of 

and camagho ; Arm. madh ; D. maul; W. tbe ^ of a j imb cr jppW; rendering 


magyl , a knot, a mesh , maglu, to knit, to 


the use of a limb; crippling; rendering 
lame or defective. 


MAHOMETAN, 

MOHAMMEDAN. 


This word and the 
name of the Ara- 


bian prophet, so called, are written in many 
different ways. The best authorized and 
most correct orthography seems to be Mo- 
hammed, Mohammedan. [See MOHAM- 
MEDAN. 

MA'HOtfND, «. Formerly a contemptuous 


entangle, to entrap, to form meshes The MA'IMEDNESS, *«. A state of being 
sense of spot, which occurs in tho French maimed. Bolton. 

and Portuguese indicates this word to be MAIN, a. [Sax. m®*n, strength, force, 
from the root of L. macula, and the Welsh poW er, from ma ^ ttl be able or atton 
words prove it to be contracted from that is, to strain or stretch, Eng. may, might, 
magel . J If g is radical in the L. maynue, this may 

1 . A coat of steel net-work, formerly worn be of the 8ame family . G oth. mickele; Eng. 
for defending the body against swords, much ] 

poniards, &c. The mail was of two sorts, j. Principal; chief; that which has most 
chain and plate mail ; the former consist- power in prod ucing an effect, or which is 
ing of mm rings, each having four others mo8t ly regarded in prospect ; os, tho main 

branch or tributary stream of a nver ; the 
main timbers of an edifice ; a main design ; 
a main object 

Our matn interest is to be as happy as we tan, 
and as long as possible TtlloUon 


name for Mohammed and the devil, &c. 


inserted into it ; the fetter consisting of a 
number of small lamins of metal, laid over 
one another hke the scales of a fish, and 
sewed down to a strong linen or lethern 
jacket. Cyc. 


MAID, w. A species of skate fish. 


Skelton. I 2 * Armor ; that which defends the body. * 2. Mighty ; vast ; as, the main abyss. MUton. 


MAID, 
MA'IDEN, - 


i. [Sax. mirg}, from maeg, a 
general namo of relation, 


We strip the lobster of his scarlet mail. Gay. 3.. Important , powerful. 


W e read also of shirts of mail, and gloves 
of mail. 


man, boy, or woman ; Goth, magath ; D. 3 . I n thipt, a square machine composed of 
maagdi G. magd; Ir. mogh, nm»a, Sp. rings interwoven, like net- work, used for 


This young prince, with a train of young no- 
blemen and gentlemen, not with any main army, 
came over to take possession of his patrimony. 

Davie t. 


motefyh man-servant, a bachelor , mom, a 
maid; Port macho, a male ; Run. muj. It 


coincides in elements with Sax. magan, to I 4 . A rent. 


ri T- mt ^r D i ( Uk \^ork “sed for MAJN Strength; force, violent effort ;' 
rubbing off the loose henfp on lines and „ in &e pbnwe B .< ^th might and main." 
white cordage. 1 Dryden 


be able, Eng. may.'] 

1. An unmarried woman, or a young un- 
married woman ; a virgin. 

2. A female servant Dryden, 

3. It is used in composition, to express the 
feminine gender, as in maidrtervant. 


J A r A r J?*** t A1 *°’ ? ^ c°f»0 2. The gross; thebulk, the greater part ‘ 

MA I L, n. [Fr. maletie ; Ir. mala ; i t. malle ; Thc ^ {H of them nwy be reduced to Un- 
Aim. mat. j guage and sn improvement in wisdom-— 

A bag for the conveyance of letters and Loeke. 

papers, particularly letters conveyed from 3 . The ocean ; the great sea, as distinguish- 


es* post-office to another, under public 
authority. 


MAIDEN, n. A maid; pfeo, an instrument MAIL, v. t To put on a coat of mail or ar- 

r 1 1 j; : lu. . . 


for beheading criminals, and another for 
wash fee Un»i. 

MA'IDEN, 0 . Pertaining to a young woman 
or virgin; as, maids* charms. 

2. Cototwting of young women or virgins. 
Andd ths maiden ttamg . Iddtem. 

Vot. U. 


mor ; to arm defensively. Shak. 

2. To inclose in a wrapper and direct to a 
post-efiioe. We say, letters were mailed 
for Philadelphia. 

MA'IL-COACH, n. A coach that conveys 
the public mails. 


ed from rivers, bays, sounds and the like. 

He fell, and struggling la the main — 

Dryden 

4. The continent, as distinguished from an 
isle. We arrived at Nantucket on Satur- 
day, but did not reach the mam till Mon- 
day. In this use of the word, land is 
omitted; maim for main land. 

5. A hamper. Avuworth. 
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6. A course ; a duct id qf PaaUamaat, 
For the mam, m the mam, for the moet pert; 
in the greatest part. 

MAIN, «. [L, mmm t hand; Fr. main.] A 
hand at dice. We throw a merry sums. 

And lucky main* make people wise. [Kot 
used.] Prior. 

2. A match at cock-fighting. 

MA'IN-LAND, n. The continent; the prin- 
cipal land, aa oppoetd to an isle. Dryden. 

MA'INLY, ode. Chiefly; principally. He 
ia mainly oocupied with dome* tic concerns. 
2. Greatly ; to a great degree ; mightily. 

Bacon. 

MA'IN-MAST, n. The principal matt in a 
•hip or other vessel. 

MA'IN-KEEL, n. The principal keel, as 
distinguished from the false keel. 

MAIN OR, n. [Old Fr. manoevre, meinour, 
L. a ntanu, from the hand, or in the work.] 
The eld law phrase, to be taken at o thief 
with the mamor, signifies to be taken in the 
rarv act of killing venison or stealing wood, 
or in preparing so to do ; or it denotes the 
being taken with the thing stolen upon 
him. Blackttone. 

MAINPERNABLE, a. That may be ad- 
mitted to give surety by mainpernors ; that 
may be tnainprired. 

MAINPERN'OR, «t. [Old Fr. main, the 
band, and prendre, to take ; pemon, pemez, 
for prenon, prentx .] 

In law, a surety for a prisoner’s appearance 
in court at a day. Mainpernors differ from 
bail , in that a man’s bait may imprison or 
surrender him before the stipulated day of 
appearance ; mampemort can do neither ; 
they are bound to produce him to answer 
aH charges whatsoever. Blackstone. 

MATNPRIZE, «. [Fr. main, hand, and 
prendre, prit, to take.] 

1. In law, a writ directed to tho sheriff; 
commanding him to take sureties for the 

{ irisoner's appearance, and to let him go at 
arge. These sureties are called mam- 
pemort. Blackttone 

3. Deliverance of a prisoner on security for 
bis appearance at a day. 

MA'INPRIEE, V. t To suffer a prisoner to 
go at huge, on his finding sureties, main- 
pernors, for his appearance at a day. 
MATN-SAIL, n. Theprincipal sail in a ship. 
The main-sail of a snip or brig is extended 
for a yard attached to the main-mast, and 
i hat of a sloop, by tho boom. 
MA'1N-8HEEX, n. The sheet that extends 
andfrstens the main-sail. 

M A' I NS WEAR, v. i. [Sax. manrpojuan ; 
man, evil, and ypejuan, to swear.] 

To swear falsely; to pexjure one’s self. 

Blount. 

MAINTAIN, «. C [Fr.swmtvwfr; mam, 
hand, and tetdr, to fodd ; L. manut and 
teneo.] 

] . To hold, preserve or keep in any particu- 
lar state or condition; to supports to sus- 
tain; not to suffer to foil or decline; as, 
to maintain s certain degree of heat in a 
ftnmaoe; to wtainiai* the digestive p roces s 
or powers of the stomach; to mflfof o iu the 
fortuity of soil ; to maintain 'present eba- 
racter or reputation. 

3. To hold; to keep; not to lose or surren- 
der ; as, to maintain a place or post 


, 3, To continue; not to suffer to oeaae; as, 
to maintain a conversation. 

4. To keep up ; to uphold ; to rapport the 
expense of; as, to maintain state or eqoi- 

1 m*' 

What maintain* one vice would bring up two 
children. Franklin. 

5. To support with food, clothing and other 
conveniences ; as, to maintain a family by 
trade or labor. 

6. To support by intellectual powers, or by 
force of reason ; as, to maintain an argu- 
ment 

7. To support ; to defend ; to vindicate ; to 
justify , to prove to bo just; as, to maintain 
one's right or cause. 

8. To support by assertion or argument ; to 
affirm. 

In tragedy aud satire, 1 maintain that this 
age aud the last have excelled the ancients. 

Dryden. 

MAINTAINABLE., a That may be main- 
tained, supported, preserved or sustained. 

2. That may be defended or kept by force 
or resistance ; os, a military post is not 
maintainable. 

3. That may be defended by argument or. . 
just claim ; vimlicablc , defensible. 

MAINTAINED, pp. Kept in any state; 
preserved ; upheld ; supported ; defended , 
vindicated. 

MAINTA'INF.R, n. One who supports, pre- 
serves, sustains or vindicates. 
MAINTAINING, ppr. Supporting; pre- 
serving; upholding; defending; vindica- 
ting. 

MAINTENANCE, n. Sustenance; susten- 
tntion ; support by means of supplies of 
food, clotning and other conveniences , 
as, his labor contributed little to the main- 
tenance of his family. 

2 Means of support ; that which supplies 
conveniences. 

Those of better fortune not making learning 
their maintenance Swtft. 

3. Support, protection; defense; vindica- 
tion ; as, the maintenance of right or just 
claims. 

4. Continuance; security from failure or 
decline. 

Whatever U granted to ihe church for God’s 
. honor and the maintenance of his service, is 
granted to God South. 

5. In law, an officious intermeddling in a 
suit in which the person has no interest, 
by assisting cither party with money or 

| means to prosecute or defend it This is 
a punishable offense. But to assist a poor 
kinsman from compassion, is not mainte- 
nance. F.ncyc 

MA'IN-TOP, n. The top of the main-mast of 
a ship or brig. 

MA'IN-YARl), n. The yard on which the 
main-sail is extended, supported by the 
main-mast 

MAJSTER, for Matter, is obsolete. Speneer. 
MA1STRESS, for Mistress , is obsolete. 

Chaucer. 

MA1Z, n. A plant of the genus Z# a, the na- 
tive corn of America, called Indian com. 
fin the Lettish and Iivonic languages, in 
the north of Europe, ewrywis bread. Took*. 
In It. maue is food ; perhaps * different 
orthography of weak] 
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MA'JA, n. A bird of Cuba, of a beautiful 
yellow color, whose flesh Is accounted a 
delicacy. Diet. Nat. Hut. 

MAJESTIC, a. [from msjesty.] August; 
having dignity of person or appearance ; 
grand; princely. The prinoe was majts- 
tic in person and appearance. 

In hit free 

Bat meekness, hightened with mqjestk jgracc. 

2. Splendid; grand. 

Get the start of this mqjsstic world. Shak. 

3. Elevated ; lofty. 

The least portions must be of the epic kind ; 
all must be grave, mqjeitic and aublune. 

Dryden . 

4 . Stately ; becoming majesty; as, a majestic 
air or walk. 

MAJESTICAL, a. Majestic. [Little uted. | 

MAJESTICALLY, odv. With dignity ; with 
grandeur; with a lofty air or appearance. 

MAJ'ESTY, n. [L. majettas, from the root 
of magi*, major, more, greater.] 

1. Greatness of appearance , dignity; gran- 
deur, dignity of aspect or manner; the 
quality or state of a person or thing which 
inspires awe or reverence in tho beholder, 

. applied with peculiar propriety to God and 
his works. 

Jehovah reignfcth, he is clothed with majetty. 

Ps. xciii. 

The voice of Jehovah is bill of majesty. 

Ts. xxix 

It is applied to the dignity, pomp, and 
splendor of earthly princes. 

When he showed the riches of his glorious 
kingdom— the honor of hu excellent majesty 
many days — Lsth. i. 

2. ‘Dignity , elevation of manner. 

The first m loftiness of thought surpass’d, 

The next in majetty — Dryden 

3. A title of emperors, kiugs and queens ; 
os, most royal majesty ; may it please your 
majesty. In this sense, it admits of the 
plural; as, their majesties attended the 
concert. 

MA'JOH, a. [L.] Greater in number, quan- 
tity or extent ; as, the major part of the 
assembly ; the major part of tho revenue , 
the major part of the territory. 

2. Greater in dignity. 

My major vow lies here. Shak 

lb In music, an epithet applied to the modes 
in which the third is ffour semitones above 
the tonic or key-note, and to intervals con- 
sisting of four semitones. Busby. 

Major and minor, in music, are applied to 
concords which differ from each other by 
a semitone. 

Major tone, the difference between the fifth 
and fourth, and nugor semitone i#*tbe dif- 
ference between the major fourth and the 
third. The major tone surpasses the mi- 
nor by a comma. Encyc 

MA'JOR, n. In military affairs, an officer 
next in rank above a captain, and below 
a lieutenant colonel; thelowest field 
officer. 

2. The mayor of a town. [See Mayor.] 

Ait-major, an officer appointed to act as 
major an certain occasions. 

Brigade-major. [See Brigade.] 

Bnm-mtjor, the first drummer in a regi- 
ment, who hss authority over toe other 
drummers. 

Fife-major, the first or chief fifer. 
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Set*#mtem$er,uv 
subordinate to the adjutant 
MA'JOR, «, In Jaw, a person of full age to 
manage his own concerns, 

MA'JOR, n. In logic, the first proposition of! 
a regular syllogism, containing the princi- ' 
pal term ; as, no unholy person is qualified 
tor happiness in heaven, [the major]. 
Every man in his natural state is unholy, 
[minor]. Therefore, no man in ius natu- 
ral state, k qualified for happiness in hea- 
ven, [conclusion or inference], 

M A JOBATION,*. Increase; enlargement. 

[Not used.] Bacon. 

MAJOR»DO*MO, n. [ major and dmue, 
house.] 

A man who holds the place of master of the 
house; a steward; also, a chief minister. 

Encyc. 

MA'JOR-GENERAL, «. A military officer 
who commands a division or a number of j 
regiments ; the next in rank below a lieu- 
tenant general. 

MAJORITY, n. [Fr. majority, from major. ~\ 

1. The greater number; more than half ; an, 
a majority of mankind ; a majority of votes 
in Congress. A measure may be cairied 
by a large or small majority. 

2. Full age ; the age at which the laws of a 
country permit a young person to manage 
his own affairs. Henry III. had no sooner 
come to his majority , than the barons 
raised war against him. 

3. The office, rank or commission of a ma- 
jor. 

4. The state of being greater. # 

It is not a plurality of parts, without minority 
of parts. [Little used] Grew. 

5. [L. mojores.] Ancestors ; ancestry. [Not I 

used.] Brown. 

6. Chief rank. [Not uted ] Shah ] 

MAKE, v. t. pret. and pp. made. [Sax. ma- 

cian; G. machenj JD maahen; Dan. ma- 
ger , to contrive ; mager paa, to make, to 
form, to mold, to contrive, to practice 
The primary sense is to cause to act or 
do, to press, drive, strain or compel, as in 
the phrases, make your servant work, make 
him go.] 

1. To compel; to constrain. 

They should be made tense at an early hofir. 

Locke 

2. To form of materials; to fashion; to mold 
into shape , to cause to exist in a different 
form, or as a distinct thing. 

Hs fashioned It with a graving tool, after he 
had made it s molten calf. Ex. xxxli. 

God not only made, but created ; not only 
made the work, but the materials. 

Dwight, Theol 

3. To create; to cause to exist; to form 
from nothing. God made the materials 
of the earth and of all worlds. 

4. To compose; to constitute os parts, ma- 
terials or ingredients united in a whole. 
These several sums make the whole 


The bssvsn, the sir, the earth, and bound- 
less sea, 

Make but one temple for the deity. Waller. 
3. To form by aft 

And srt with her contending, doth aspire 
T eaeel the natural with made delights. 

Sf 

6. To produce or effect, os the agent. 
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Call for Sampson, that he may suite us sport 
Judges xvi. 

7. To produce, as die cause; to procure; to 
obtain. Good tillage is necessary to motel 
good crops. 

Wealth maketk many friends. Prov. xlx. 

8. To do ; to perform ; to execute ; as, to 
make a journey ; to make a long voyage. 

9. To cause to have any quality, os by change 
or alteration. Wealth may make a mai 
proud ; beauty may make a woman vain , 
a due sense of human weakness should 
make us humble. 

10. To bring into any state or condition ; to 
constitute. 

See I have made thee s god to Pharaoh. 

Exod. vii. 

Who made thee a prince and a judge over us 7 
Exod. ii. 

11. To contract; to establish; as, to make 

friendship. Rowe. 

12. To keep; as, to make abode. Dryden. 

13. To raise to good fortune ; to secure in 
riches or happiness , as when it is said, he 
is made for this world. 

Who tnaket ox ruins with a smile or frown. 

Dryden. 

14. To suffer. 

lie accuses Neptune unjustly, who makes 
shipwreck a second time. haem. 

15. To incur ; as, to make a loss. [Impro- 
per. Ji Dryden. 

16. To commit ; to do. 

I will neither plead my age nor sickness in 
excuse of the faults which I made. [Little 
used. ] Dryden. 

17. To intend or to do ; to purpose to do. 
Gomes, what nnk'st thou lieie, with a whole 

brotherhood of city bailifik 7 | Not used.] 

Dryden. 

We now say, what doeet thou here f 

18. To raise, as profit ; to gain ; to collect ; 
as, to make money in trade or by hus- 
bandry , to make an estate by steady in- 
dustry. 

19. To discover; to arrive in sight of; a 
teaman’s phrase. They made the land at 
nine o’clock on the larboard bow, distant 
five leagues. 

20. To reach ; to arrive at ; as, to make a 
port or harbor ; a seaman’s phrase. 

21. To gam by advance ; as, to make little 
way with a head wind ; we made our way,] 
to the next village. This phrate often im- 
plies difficulty. 

22. To provide ; as, to make a dinner or en- 
tertainment 

23. To put or place ; as, to make a difference 
between strict nght and expedience. 

24. To turn ; to convert, wr to use. 

Whate'cr they catch, 

Their fury makes an instrument of war. 

Dryden. 

25. To represent He is not the fool you 
make him, that is, os your representation 
exhibits him. 

26. To constitute ; to form. It is melan- 
choly to think that sensual pleasure makes 
the happiness of a great part of mankind. 

27. To induce; to cause. Self-confidence 
makes a man rely too much on his own 
strength and resource#. 

28. To put. into a suitable or regular form 
for use : os, to make a bed. 

29. To fabricate ; to forge. He made the 
story hhttselfi 


30. To compose; to form and write; as, to 
make verses or an oration. 

31. To cure; to div and prejiare fin* preser- 
vation ; as, to make hay. 

To make amends, to moke good ; to give ad- 
equate compensation; to replace the value 
or amount of loss. 

To make account of, to esteem ; to ^ 

To make away , to kill ; to destroy. 

„ , Sidney. Addison. 

2. To alienate; to transfer. Waller. 


perty. 
To mm 


We now usually say, to mate over pro- 


o make free wUA, to treat with freedom ; 
to treat without ceremony. Pope. 

To make good, to maintain ; to defend. 

I'll either die, or I'll mate good the place. 

Diydcn 

2. To fulfill ; to accomplish ; as, to make good 
one's word, promiso or engagement. 

3. To make compensation for ; to supply an 
equivalent ; as, to make good a loss or du- 
mage. 

To make light of, to consider os of no const- 
quence ; to treat with indifference or con- 
tempt. 

They made light tf it, and went their way 
Matth. xxn 

To make love, \ to court ; to attempt to gam 
To make suit, ) the favor or affection. 

To make merry, to feast ; to be joyftil or 
jovial. Bacon 

To make much of, to treat with fondness or 
esteem ; to consider os of great value, or 
as giving great pleasure. 

To make of, to understand. He knows not 
what to make of the news, that is, he does 
not well understand it , he knows not how 
to consider or view it. 

2. To produce from ; to effect. 

I am astonished that those who have appear- 
ed against this paper, have made so very little 
of it. Addison 

3. To consider; to account ; to esteem. 
Makes she no more oj me than of a slave 7 

, Dn/dcti 

To make over, to transfer the title of ; to con- 
vey; to alienate. Ho made over his estate 
in trust or in fee. 

To make out, to learn ; to disoover ; to ob- 
tain a clear understanding of. 1 cannot 
make out the meaning or sense of this dif- 
ficult passage. Antiquaries are not ablu to 
make out the inscription on this medal. 

2. To prove ; to evince ; to establish by 
evidence or argument. The plaintiff, not 
being able to make out bis case, withdrew 
the suit. 

In the passages from divines, most of the rea- 
sonings which make out both my propositions 
are already suggested. A tier bury. 

3. To furnish; to find or supply. He pro- 
mised to pay, but was not able to Mate out 
the money or the whole sum. 

To make sure of to consider ae certain 

Dryden 

2. To secure to one's possession; as, to make 
sure of the gome. 

To make up, to collect into a sum or mass ; 
as, to state up the amount of rent; to make 
up a bundle or fringe, 

2. To reconcile; to compose; as, bo make up 
a difference or quarrel 

3. To repair; as, to make up a hedge. 

Ezck. xiii. 

L2 
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4. To supply what u wasting. A dollar Is 
wanted to make up the stip ula te d warn- 
A To compose, as ingredients or pacts. 

Oh, he mi all made up of tee# end shams! 

Addison. 

The parties among utweemadeup of mode- 
rate whig* and pmbyterians. Swift. 

6. To shape; as, to Make up a mass into 
pills. 

7. To assume a particular form of features ; 
as, to make up a fhee ; whence, to make up 
a lip, is to pout. 

8. To comj&nsat* ; to make good; as, to 
make up a loss. 

8. To settle ; to adjust, or to arrange for 
settlement; as, to make up accounts. 

10. To determine ; to bring to a definite con- 
clusion ; as, to make up one's mind. 

In eeamen't language, to make sail, to in- 
crease the quantity of sail already extended. 
To mate itemway, to move with the stern 
foremost 

To make water, to leak 

To make words, to multiply words. 

MAKE, v. L To tend ; to proceed ; to move. 
He made towards home. The tiger made 
at foe sportsman. Formerly authors used 
to make wag, to make on, to make forth, to 
make about; but these phrases are obso- 
lete. We now say, to make at, to make to- 
wards. 

2. To contribute ; to have effect. This ar- 
gument makes nothing in his favor. He 
believes wrong to be nght, and right to be 
wrong, when it makes for his advantage. 

3. To rise; to flow toward land; as, foe tide 
makes test 

To make as if, to show; to appear; to cany 
appearance. 

Joshua and all Israel made as if they were 
bsaten before them, and fled. Josh. vili. 

To make away with, to kill ; to destroy. 

To make for, to move towards ; to direct a 
course towards ; as, we apprehended a tem- 
pest approaching, and made for a harbor. 
2. To tend to advantage ; to favor. A war 
between commercial nations makes for the 
interest of neutrals. 

To make against, to tend to injury. This ar- 
mament makes against his cause. 

To make out, to suceeed; to have success at 
last. He made out to reconcile foe con- 
tending parties. 

To make mb, to approach. He made up to 
us with baldness. 

Te make «p for, to compensate ; to supply 
by an equivalent 

Have you a supply of friend* to make up for 
those who ore mm f Swft. 

To make up « cite, to settle differences ; to be- 
come friends. 

To make with, to concur. Hooker. 

MAKE, n. Structure; texture; constitution 
of parte in a body. It may so 
synonymous with shape at form, but more 
properly, foe word signifies the manner in 
which foe parte of a body are united; as, 
a man of slender make, or feeble make. 

Is oar perfection of so flsdt a make 
As every plot era undermine and shake f 


MAKE, n. [Sax. mace, gemma* Den. mage; 
fin g. match. It seems allied to as***, as 
peer, L. par, to Hsb. ma.} 

A comp a nio n ; a mate. [6b*.] 

Spenser. B.Jmeon. 


MAL 

MAKEBATE, n. [make and Sax. bare, con- 
tention.] 

Out who excites contention and quarrels. 

, Sidney. 

MAKELESS, a. Matchless; without a 
mate. [0£*J 
MAKER, n. The Creator. 

The universal Maker we may praise. 

MiUtm. 

2. One that makes, forms, shapes or molds ; 
a manufacturer ; as, a maker of watches, 
or of jewelry ; a maker of cloth. 

3. A poet 

MAKEPEACE, a. A peace-maker; one 
that reconciles persons when at variance. 

Shak. 

MAKEWEIGHT, n. That which is thrown 
into a scale to make weight. Phtlips 
MAK1, n. An animal of foe genus Lemur. 
The ring-tailed maki is of foe size of a cat 
Encyc. 

The common name of a subdivision of the 
Linneean genus Lemur, including the ma- 
cauco, the mongooz, and the van. Cuvier. 
MAKING, ppr. Forming, causing ; com- 
pelling; creating; constituting. 
MAKING, h. The act of forming, 
or constituting. 

2. Workmanship. This is cloth of your own 
making 

3. Composition ; structure. 

4. A poem. 

MAL, or MALE, as aprefix, in composition, 
denotes ill or evil, Fr. mat, L. malus. [Soe 
Malady .] 

MAL'AOHITE, n. [Gr. ftstXmxn, mallows, 
L. malva, from /tsa^ntw;, soft, so named 
from its resembling the color of foe leaf of 
mallows.] 

An oxyd of copper, combined with carbonic 
acid, found in solid massos of a beautiful 
green color. It consists of layers, in foe 
form of nipples or needles converging to- 
wards a common center. It takes a good 
polish, and is often manufactured into toys. 

Fourcroy. Diet. Nat. Hut. 
MAL'ACOLITE, « [Gr. ftaXa^n, mallows, 
from its color.] 

Another name tor diopside, a variety of py- 
roxene. Cleaveland. Lunier. 

MALACOPTERY&'EOUS, a. [Gr. /*«*«- 
, ns;, soft, and un^vyios, a point or fether.] 
Having bony rays or fins, not sharp or point- 
ed at the extremity ; as a fish. 
MALACOSTOMOUS, a. [Gr. palmnot, 
soft, and sroftu, mouth.] 

Having soft jaws without teeth ; as a fish. 

MALADMINISTRATION, n. [8 eeA?oi 
and Admmuter.] 

Bad management of public affairs ; vicious 
or defective conduct in administration, or 
the performance of official duties, particu- 
larly of executive and ministerial duties, 
prescribed by law ; as, foe maladministra- 
tion of a" king, or of any chief magistrate. 
MAL'ADAY, n. [Fr, maladu ; It malettia, 
from foe W, mall, softnso, debility, an 
evil, a malady ; L. malum / W. matin, to 
make soft or flaccid, to deprive of energy, 
to make insipid, to make evil, to become 
evil. This coincides in origin with Eng. 
msilow, L. mollis , Gr. /us*«u*. In one- 
•Hien to this, virtue, value and health, are 
from foe sense of strength, vigor.] 


1. Any sickness or disease of foe human 
body; any distemper, disorder or indispo- 
sition, proceeding from impaired, defective 
or morbid organic functions; more parti- 
cularly, a lingering or deep Seated disorder 
or indisposition. It may be applied to any 
animal body, but is, I believe, rarely or 
never applied to plants. 

The maladies of the body may prove medi- 
cines to the mind. Buckminster. 

2. Defect or corruption of foe heart ; de- 
pravity ; moral disorder or corruption of 
moral principles. Depravity of heart is a 
moral malady. 

3. Disorder of foe understanding or mind. 
MAL'AGA, n. A species of wine imported 

from Malaga, in Spain. 

MAL ANDERS, n. [from mol, ill, and It. 
andare, to go.] 

A dry scab on the pastern of a horse. Johnson. 
MAL'APERT, a. [ mal and peri.'] Saucy ; 
quick, with impudence ; sprightly, without 
respect or deoency ; bold ; forward. 

Are yon growing malapert f Dryden. 

MAL'APERTLY, ado. Saucily ; with im- 
pudence. Skelton. 

'MAL'APERTNESS, n. Saucinesi, impu- 
dent pertness qr forwardness; sprighthness 
of reply without decency. 
MALAPROPOS, adv. malap'ropo. [Fr. mal, 
evil, and apropos, to the purpose.] Unsuit- 
ably. Dryden. 

MA'LAR, a. [L. mala, the cheek.] Pertain- 
ing to the check. 

MALA'RIA,*. [mal and aria, bad air, Jtal.\ 
Bad air ; that species of air, which produces 
dr tends to produce disease. 

MAL' ATE, it. [L. malum, an apple.] A salt 
formed by foe malic acid, foe acid of ap- 
ples, combined with a base. Ckimistry. 
MAL'AX ATE, v. t. [Gr. puhuetm.] To soft- 
en; to knead to softness. [ Not used.] 
MALAXATION, i*. The act of moistening 
and softening ; or foe forming of ingredi- 
ents into a mass for pills or plasters. 
[lAttle used.] Bailey. 

M A LOON FORMATION, *. inform; dis- 
proportion of parts. TuUy. 

MALCONTENT, n. [mal and content.] A 
discontented subject of government ; one 
•who murmurs at the laws and administra- 
tion, or who manifesto his uneasiness by 
overt acts, as in sedition or insurrection. 
MALCONTENT, 1 a. Discontented 
MALCONTENT'ED, / with foe laws or 
the administration of government; uneasy, 
dissatisfied with foe government 
The famous mahmtsut sari of Leicester. 


MALCONTENT'EDLY, adv. With dis- 
content 

MALCONTENTEDNE8S, n. Disoontent- 
edness with the government; dissatiafoc- 
tkm ; want of attachment to foe govern- 
ment, manifested by overt acts. Spectator. 

MALE, a. [Fr. male, for made, from L. mas- 
eulut, from mas, marts.] * 

1. Pertaining to foa sex that procreates 
young, and applied to animals or all kinds, 
male child; amoAr beast, fish or fowl. 


1 Denoting foe sex of a plant which pro- 
duces foe fecundating dust, or a flower or 
plant that beam foe atamans only, without 
pistils. 
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3. Denoting the lent whose threads enter 
the groom or channels of the correspond- 
ing or female screw. 

MALE, a. Among animals, one of the sex 
whose office is to beget young; a h e-animal. 


ing to apple* ; drawn from thejuiee of I 


met : as, mklk addt C&mSttry. 

A ALICE, «. [Fr.; lumotixia; Sp. Mancie; 
L. m a tt ti a, from msttut, evil; W. mail See 
Malady.] 


2. In botany, a plant or flower which pro- Extreme enmity of heart, or malevolence 


duces stamens only, without pistils. a dispo< 

3. In mechanics, the screit whose threads from m 
enter the grooves or channels of the cor- spirit o 
responding part or female screw. or spite 

MALEDIC'ENCY, n. [L. maUdiceniia ; w 
male and dice.] MA .^ 1C 

Evil speaking; reproachful language ; prone- " l T U :„J 

ness to reproach. [Little need.'] Atterbury. MALI Ci 
MALTSDICENT,**. Speaking reproachfully; W] 

slanderous. [UttU used.] Sandy*. th# nti 


a disposition to injure others without cause, 


towards another; mahoe without provoca- 
tion. or malevolence with baseness of 

malignity of an ulcer or disease. 

8. Extreme evilneu of nature; as, the ma- 
lignity of fraud. 


from mere personal gratification or from a 4. Extreme tinfttlness ; enormity or hai- 
spirit of revenge ; unprovoked malignity nousness; as, the malignity of sin. 
or spite. MALIGNLY, ode. With extreme ill will. 


or «pite* MALIGNLY, adv, Wit& extreme 

—Nor set down aught in mattes. Skak. 2. Unpropitiously ; perniciously 
MALICE, v. t To regard with extreme ill MAL'ISON, n. Malediction. [Not m use.! 
will. [Not uttd.l Spenser. Chaucer. 

ALFCIOUS, a. Harboring ill will or en- MALKIN, n. mm/Jcin. A mop; also, a low 
mity without provocation ; malevolent in maid-servant Shak. 

the extreme; malignant in heart MALL, n. maul. [Fr. mail; Sp. motto] 

I grant him bloody, Port malho ; from L. malleus.] 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 1 . A large heavy wooden beetle ; an instru- 

That has a name, Skak. ment for driving any thing with force. 

. Proceedingfrom extreme hatred or ill will; 2. A blow. [Ota] Spenter. 

dictated by malice ; as, a malicious report. MALL, n. mat. [Arm. mailk. Qu. from a 
ALI"CIOUSLY, adv. With malice ; with play with mall and ball, or a beaten walk ] 


MALEDICTION, n. [L. malsdtctw; male , 
evil, and dteo, to apeak.] 


„„ „ extreme enmity or ill will; with deliberate A public walk ; a level shaded walk. AUie 

A crmunal deed ; a crime ; an offense intendon in J ure . Swiftt farbres battue et bordle. 

[ r 1 . ShnL MALICIOUSNESS, n. The quality of be- Qregoire't Arm. Diet. 

M ALEFA t/TOR, n. [supra.] One who com- ing malicious; extreme enmity or disposi- MALL, v. t. maul. To beat with a mall; to 

mits a crime ; one guilty of violating the t ion t0 injure . malignity. Herbert. beat with something heavy : to bruise. 


mity without provocation ; malevolent in 
the extreme ; malignant in heart 
I grant him bloody, 

Sudden, malicious, s m ac kin g of every sin 
That has a name. Skak. 


extreme emn 
intention to i 

malicious: 


law., in such a manner as to subject him MALIGN, a. mali'ne. [Fr. maligns; 
to public prosecution and punishment, par- malignut, from malm, evil. See Malat 


rberi. beat with something heavy ; to bruise. 

; L. MAL'LARD, n. A species of duck of the 


ticularly to capital punishment, a criminal. j ( Having a very evil disposition towards MALLEABILITY, n. [from malleable .] 
MAT'PFirp - ruv s** ot ^f.” * harbonng violent hatred or enmity ; That quality of bodies which renders them 

MAL EFICE, n. [Fr. See Malefaction J An malicious ; aa, malign spirits. MUton. susceptible of extension by beating. It is 

evil deed; artifice; enchantment [Not tn 2 . Unfavorable; pernicious; tending to in- opposed to friability or bnttleneu . Locke 

uTtlrmn. The doing * C Fr - L. wudkm 

MaKiCENT,.. Doing evil. Hunter. MALIGN, e. t To regard with enijMar ’Kg? j JS S gj* gtfjjg 
MALE F I"CI A TE, e. t. To bewitch. £Not malice; to treat with extreme enmity; to mer; | quJty of metals, particularly of 


• in use.'] hurton 

MALEFlCIATION, n. A bewitching. [ Not 
in uee.] 

MALEFl'CIENCE, ». [L. maleficientia.] 
Tlw doing of evil, liann or mischief. 


injure maliciously. gold! Newton 

The people practice mischief against private M A L'LE ABLENESS, *. Malleability, - 


men, whom they maltgn by stealing their goods 
and murdering them. Spenter. 

2. To traduce ; to defame. 


MALEFP'CIENT, a. Doing evil, harm or MALIGN, v. i. To entertain malice. 


MALEN'GINE, it. [Fr. malengin.] Guile; MALIGNANCY,*. [See Malignant.] Ex- 
deceit [Not tn we.] Spenter. feme malevolence ; bitter enmity ; ma- 

U11ID1' _ rp. l-u- C tr-If-i A 12 12 -/> 1 . 


[i fK» od » which see. 

8 P en * er - M A L'LE ATE, v. t. To hammer; to draw 
into a plate or leaf by beating. 

1 __ MALLF.ATION, n. The act of beating into 
MUton. a p] ate or i e af, M ft metal ; extension by 
*' lX ' beating. 


MAL'ET, n. [Fr. inalette. See MtuL] A I lice ; as, malignancy of heart 
little bag or budget; a portmanteau. [Not I 2. Unfavorableness ; unpropitiousm 


sued.] Shelton. 

MALEV'OLENCE, n. [£. malevolentia ; 
malum, evil, and volene, volo, to will.] • 


treme malevolence; bitter enmity; ma- M AL'lIt, ». [Fr. maittet ; Russ .nolot, 
lice ; as, malignancy of heart Slav. ^ L. malleus.! 

!. Unfovorablenew; unprogtiousneM ; as, A wooden or { Jtrament for beat- 


the malignancy of the aspect of planets. 

The malignancy of my ate might distemper I 
yours. “■ ' 


ing, or for driving pins ; particularly used 
in carpentry, for driving the chisel. 
[ALLOW, \ n. [8ax. malu, mealye, mal/e, 
ALLOWS,/ Fr. mauve; L 8 p.& it 
male a ; Gr. um Xujce, from um\**ec, soft 
Eng. mellow, W. mall. See Malady ] 

L plant of the genus Malva; so called from 


111 will ;’ personal haired ; evil disposition 3. Virulence; tendency to mortification or !«•[*«• 

towards another; enmity of heart; incli- to a fatal issue; as, the malignancy of an MALLOWS, J Fr. m 


nation to injure others. It expresses lew ulcer or of a fever. 


than malignity. Shak . MALIGNANT, a. [L. malignut, mattgno, .. . „ j* 

ALEV'OLENT, «. Having an evil dispo- from malus, evil.] A pitot of Urn genus Malva; so called from 

tion towards another or others ; wishing 1. Malicious; having extreme malevolence its emollient qualities. 
rU to others; ill disposed, or disposed to * or enmity, as, a malignant heart *Jr a nt , 

ijure others. A malevolent heart rejoices 2. Unpropitious ; exerting pernicious in- MALM 8 BY ,n. [Fr. malvoute; ltm Mvo*t o; 
i the misfortunes of others. fluence ; as, malignant stars. Shak. *P* "tarvtem, from Malvana, m Greece , 


M ALEV'OLENT, a. Having an evil dispo- from malus, evil.] 
ntion towards another or others; wishing 1. Malicious; havn 
' evil to others; ill disposed, or disposed to or enmity , as, a t 
injure others. A malevolent heart rejoices 2. Unpropitious ; 
m the misfortunes of others. fluence ; as, mattg 


2. Unfavorable; unpropitious; bringing ca-j 3. Virulent; as, a malignant ulcer. 


Sp. marvuia, from 
L. vinum arvistttm.] 


[Fr. malvoute; It, nohow; 
from Malvasta, in Greece , 


4. Dangerous to life; as, a malignant fever. The name of a species of grape, and also of 

5. Extremelv hainous : a a. the malionant a kind of wine. , 


MALEV'OLENTLY. ode. With ill will or 5. Extremely hainous; aa, the malignant . [mal . 

iity ; with the wiah or deaigu to injure. nature of rin. MALPRACTiCE, -. 

SV'OLOUS, o. Malevolent. [Not m MALIGNANT, ». A man of extreme en- Eni r act,f ®i cmdMct ; 


use.] Warburton. mity or evil intentions. [Not need.] Hooker. practice contrary to esttofltoafl rules. 

MALFE'ASANCE, «. [Fr.] Evil doing; MALIGNANTLY, adv. Maliciously; with MALT, u. [Sax. meals ;D^nowt; G . wuttx 


wrong! iitegal deed. • extreme malevolence. Sw. & Dan. matt. Qu. Vi. matt, soft] 

MALFORMATION, n. [mal and forma- 2. With pernicious influence. Barley steeped in water, fomented and 

<&•*.] MALIGNER, n. One who regards or treats dried in a kfln, and thus prepared for 

III or wrong formation ; irregular or ano- another with enmity; a traducer; a de- brewing into ale or beer, 

malcus formation or suuctnre of ports. foaer. « Swift. MALT, v. t. To m a ke into mah ; aa,to»io/t 

Dertcta MALIGNITY, *. [L. naiigntta*.] Ex- barley. 

MA'LIC, a. [L. malum, an apple.] Pertain- treme enmity, or evil dbposstkm* at heart MALT, e. i Tobeeeme malt. 


Omm*. MALIGNITY, a. [L. ualipmtai.] Ex- barley, 
apple.] Pertain- treme enmity, or evil ffisposuknu at heart MALT, e. 


i Tobe eeme malt. 
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To house it gmn wM make it M» «uw, 
M or ti mer. 

MALT'-DRINK, \n. A liquorprspmred&r 
MJlT'-LIQUOK, / drink by an fatftmon 
of malt; aa beer, ale, porter, Ac. 
MALT'-DUST, «. The grains or remain! of 
malt. 

Mait-duit U an emtabar of barrea land. 

Mortimer. 

MALT'-FLOOR, n. A floor for drying malt. 

Mortimer. 

MALT'-HORSE, n. A hone employed iu 
grinding malt; hence, a dull fellow. Shak. 
MALTMAN, \ A man whose occupation 
MALTSTER, J is to make malt Swift. 
MALTW6RM, n. [malt apd worm.} A^tq>- 

MALTALENT, n. [OldFr.] Ill bumor. 

S No t in tue.] Chaucer. 

LLTHA, u. A variety of bitumen, viicid 
and tenacious, like pitch ; unctuous to the 
touch sod exhaling a bituminous odor. 

Cleaveland 

MALTREAT, v. t. [mal and treat.] To 
treat ill; to abuse; to treat roughly, rudely, 
or with unkindness. 

MALTREATED, pp. Ill treated ; abused. 
MALTREATING, ppr. Abusing ; treating 
unkindly. 

MALTREATMENT, n. IU treatment ; ill 
usage; abuse. 

MALVA'CEOUS, a. [L. malvaceus, from 


MALVA'CEOUS, a. [L. malvaceut , from 
malva, mallows.] Pertaining to mallows. 

MALVERSATION, n. [L. male, ill, and 
versor, to behave.] 

Evil conduct ; improper or wicked behavior ; 
mean artifices, or fraudulent tricks. 

Burke. 

MAM, 1 n. [L. mamma , the breast or 

MAMMA, J pap, and mother; W. mam; 
Arm. mamm ; Ir. muime, a nurse ; Antiq. 
Gr. /unftjun.] 

A familiar word for mother, used by young 
children. 

MAM'ALUKE, ) n. The miUtary force of 

HAM'ELUKE,/ Egypt consisted of 
soldiers called Mamelukes, who were ori- 
ginally mercenaries, but afterwards mas- 
ters of the country. Thoir power has 
been reeently annihilated by the present 
Pashaw of Egypt. 

MAM'MAL, a. ft. mamma, tho breast ] In 
zoology, an animal that suckles its young. 
[See Mumntfer.] Good. 

MAMMALIAN, a. Pertaining to tho mam- 
mals. 

MAMMAL'OGIST, n. One who treats of 
mammiferous'aniroal^ 

MAMMAL'06Y, n. [L. mamma, breast, 
and >ty*r, discourse.] 

The science or doctrine of mammiferous 
animals. [See Mammjfer .] 

MAM'MARY, a. [See Mamma.] Pertaining 
to the breasts or papa; as, the mammary 
arteries and veins. 

MAMMEE', n. A tree of the genus Mam- 
in ea, of two specie^ both largo evergreens 
produced in hot climates. Encyc. 

MAM'MET. rt A puppet ; a figure dressed. 

MAMMIFER, n. [L. momma, the breast, 
and fero, to bear.] 

An animal which has breasts tor nourishing 
its young. The mammifers have a double 
system or circulation, red and warm blood; 
the fetus it nourished in the matrix by 


moans of one or more nlaeentas, and the 
ybung by milk secreted w the breasts. 

Diet. Nat. Hitt. 
MA&fMIF'EROUS, «. [supra.] Having 
breasts and nourishing the young by the 
roflk secreted by them. 

MAMMIFORM, a. [h. mamma and form.] 
Having tho shape or form of pan. 
MAMMILLARY, a. [L.mamiflaT) Pertain- 
ing to the paps ; resembling a pap ; an 

S ithet applied to two small protuberances, 
:e nipples, found under the fore ventri- 
cle* of the brain, and to a process of the 
temporal bone. 

2. In mineralogy, applied to minerals com- 
posed of convex concretions. 
MAMMILLATED, a. Having small nip- 
ples, or little globe* like nipples. Sou. 
MAMMOC, a. A shapeless piece. [Not 
wed.] Herbert. 

MAM'MOG, v. t. To tear in pieces. [Not 
ueed.J Milton. 

MAM'MODIS, ». Coarse, plain India mus- 
lins. 

MAMMON, «. [Syr.] Riches; wealth; or 
the god of riches, 

Ye cannot *erve God and mammon. 

Matth. vi. 

MAMMONIST, a. A person devoted to 
the acquisition of wealth ; one whose af- 
fections are placed supremely on riches ; 
a worldling. Hammond. 

MAMMOTH, a. [Russ, mamant, the skele- 
ton of a huge animal, now extinct.] 

Tliis name has been given to a huge qua- 
druped, now extinct, whose bones are 
found on both continents. 

MAN, n. plur. Men. [Sax. man, mann and 
mon, mankind, man, a woman, a vassal, 
also one, any one, like the Fr. on ; Goth. 
manna; Sans, man; D. man, a -man, a 
husband ; tnenech, a human being, man, 
woman, person , G. id.; Dan. man, men - 
hake ; Sw. man, memskia ; Sax. mennej-c, 
human ; Ice. mann, a man, a husband ; 
W. mynw, a person, a body, from mum, 
that which rises up or stretches out. The 
primary sense is form, image, whence 
Bpecies, coinciding probably with the Fr. 
mine, Eng. mien, Arm. man or min, look, 
aspect, countenance ; Ch. & lleb. r» 
species, kind ; llcb. nnsn image, simili- 
• tude ; Syr. jjuic, progeny. It is remark- 
able that in the Icelandic, this word, a 
i little varied, is used in Gon. i. 26, 27. 
“ Og Gud sagde, ver vilium gera mannenn, 
eptcr mmd og liking vorre.’' And God 
said, Let us make man after our mage and 
likeness. “ Og Gud skapade mannenn 
epter sinne mind, epter Guos mind skapade 
hann hann, og hou skapade thau karlman 
og kvinnu.” Literally, And God shaped 
man after his image, after God's image 
shaped he them, and he shaped them male 
and female ; karlman , male, [See Carle and 


shaped he them, and he shaped them male 
ana female ; karlman , male, [See Carle and 
Churl,] and kvinnu, female, that is Queen, 
woman. Icelandic Bible. Mem in its ra- 
dical sense, agrees almost precisely with 
Adam, In the Shemitic languages.] 

1. Mankind ; the human race ; the whole 
•pedes of human beings; beings distin- 
guished from ail other animals by the 
powers of reason and speech, us well as 
by their shape and dignified aspect “Os 
homiiti sublime dedit/’ 


Ami God said, Let us make stsa in our 
image, after our likeness, end let them have 
dominion— Gen. i. 

Man that is bora of a woman, is of tow 
days and foil of trouble. Job xiv. 

My spirit shall not always strive with'***. 

Gen. vi. 

I will destroy mas whom I have created. 

Gen. vi. 

There hath no temptation taken you, but 
such as is common to man. 1 Cor. x. 

It is written, man shall not live by bread 
alone. Matth. iv. 

There must be somewhere such a rank as 
sum. Pope. 

Respecting man, whatever wrong wo call — 
Pope. 

But vindicate the ways of God to man 

Pop*. 

The proper study of mankind is man. Pope . 

In the System of Nature, man is ranked as a 
distinct genus. Encyc. 

When opposed to woman, man some- 
times denotes tho male sex in general. 

Woman hat, in general, much stronger pro- 
pensity than man to the discharge of parental 
duties. Cowper. 

2. A male individual of the human race, of 
adult growth or years. 

The king is bpt a man as 1 am. Shak. 

And the man dreams but what the boy 
believed. Drydtn. 

3. A male of the human race ; used often in 
compound words, or in the nature of on 
adjective; as, a man-child; mew-cooks ; 
men-servants. 

4. A servant, or an attendant of the male 
sex. 

•I and my man will presently go ride. 

Cowley 

5. A word of familiar address. 

We speak no treason, man. Shak. 

6. It sometimes bears the sense of a male 
adult of Borne uncommon qualifications , 
particularly, the sense of strength, vigor, 
bravery, virile powers, or magnanimity, as 
distinguished from the weakness, timidity 
or impotence of a boy, or from the nar- 
row-mindedness of low-bred men. 

I dare do all that may become a man. 

Shak. 

Will reckons he Bhould not have been the 
Cfen he is, had he not broke windows — 

• Adduon, 

So in popular language, it is said, he is 
no man. Play your part like a man. He 
has not the spirit of a man. 

Thou art but a youth, and he a man of wv 
from his youth. 1 Sam. xvii. 

7. An individual of the human species. 

In matters of equity between man and mo*— 
WatU. 

Under this phraseology, females may be 
comprehended. So a law restraining man, 
or every man from a particular act. com- 
prehend* women and children, if of com- 
petent age to be the subjects of law. 

8. Man is sometimes opposed to boy or child, 
and sometimes to heart. 

9. One who is master of his mentill powers, 
or who conducts himself with his usual 
judgment. When a person has lost his 
senses, or acts without nis usual judgment, 
we say, he is not his own man. Amemortk. 

10. It is sometimes used indefinitely, with- 
out reference to a particular individual ; 
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any partem ; on*. This is m much as a 
mm can desire. 

A man, in an Instant, may discover 'm as- 
sertion to be impossible. 1 More. 

This word however is always used in 
the singular number, referring to an indi- 
vidual. In this respect it does not answer 
to the Freuds on, nor to the use of man by 
our Saxon ancestors. In Saxon, man op- 
jrloh, signifies, they slew; man serte ut, 
they set or fitted out. So In German, man 
sagt, may he rendered, one soys, it it said, 
they say, or people say. So in Danish, 
man tiger, one tayt, it is said, they tay. 

11. In popular usage, a husband. 

Every wife ought to answer for her man. 

Addison. 

12 A movable piece at chess or draughts. 
13. In feudal law, a vassal, a liege subject 
or tenant. 

The vassal or tenant, kneeling, ungirt, un- 
covered and holding np his hands between 
those of his fold, professed that he did become 
his man, from that day forth, of life, limb, and 
earthly honor. Blackstme. 

Man of war, a ship of war ; an armed ship. 
MAN-MIDWIFE, n. A man who practices 
obstetrics. 

MAN, v. t. To furnish with men ; 
man the lines of a fort of fortress; to man 
a ship ora boat; to man the yards ; to man 
the capstan ; to man a prize. It is, how- 
ever, generally understood to signify, to 
supply with the fiill complement or with 
a sufficient number of men. 

2. To guard with men. Shale. 

3. To strengthen ; to fortify. 

Theodosius having manned his soul jrith 

proper reflections — tdduon. 

A. To tame a hawk. [Little used.'] Shah. 

5. To furnish with attendants or servants. 

[Little turd.'] Shak. B. Jonton. 

6. To point ; to aim. 

Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 

And he retires. [Not used.] I 

MAN'A€LE, n. [Fr. manicles ; It manette ; 
Sp. maniota ; L. manica ; from manus, the 
hand ; W. man.] 

An instrument of iron for fastening the 
hands ; hand-cuffs ; shackles. It is gene- 
rally used in the plural, manacles. Shah. 
MANACLE, v. t. To put on hand-ctiffi^or 
other fastening fo» confining the hands. 

2. To shackle ; to confine ; to restrain the 
use of the limbs or natural powers. 

Is it thus you use this monarch, to manacle 
him hand and foot t Arbutknot. 

MANACLED, pp. Hand-cuffed; shackled. 
MANACLING, ppr. Confining the hands 
■hackling. 

MANAGE, v. t. [Fr. manager; menage, 
house, household, house-keening ; It nub 
neggiare ; Sp. & Pott manejar. The pri- 
mary sen** seems to be to lead,] 

1. To conduct; to oarry on; to direct the 
concerns of; as, to manage a finrm; to 
manage the afflurs to a family. 

Whs* «»«» I«HM*ani«*at 

, Tmmg. 
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4. To wield; to move «r nseinthe manner 
desired; to have under command. 

Long tubes are cumbers ome, and scarce, to be 
easily managed. Newton. 

6. To make subservient 

Antony managed him to his own views. 

Middleton. 

6. To husband; to treat with caution or 
sparingly. 

The lew he had to lose, the less he oar’d 
To manage lotbesome life, when love was 
the reward. Dryden. 

7. To treat with caution or judgment ; to 
govern with address. 

It was much his interest to manage his pro- 
testant subjects. Adduon. 

MANAGE, v. L To direct or ronduct af- 
fairs ; to carry on concerns or business. 
Leave them to manage for thee. Dryden. 
MANAGE, n. Conduct; administration; 
as, the manage of the state or kingdom. 
[Obs ] Shak. 

2. Government ; control, as of a horse, or 
the exercise of riding him. 

3. Discipline ; governance ; direction. 

UEstrange. 

4. Use ; application or treatment. 

Quicksilver will not endure the manage of] 

the fire. ’ Bacon. 

[This word is nearly obsolete in all its 
applications, unless in reference to horses. 
We now use management .] 
MANAGEABLE, a. Easy to bo used or 
directed to its proper purpose ; ‘ 

to be moved or wielded. lie 
are not very manageable. 

2. Governable ; tractable , that may bo con- 
trolled ; as, a manageable liorse. 

3. That may be made subservient to one’s 

views or designs. I 

MANAGEABLENESS, n. The quality of] 
being easily used, or directed to its proper 
purpose ; as, the tnanageablcncss of an in- 
strument Boyle. 

2. Tractablencss ; the quality of being sus- 
ceptible of government and control ; easi- 
ness to be governed. 

MANAGED, pp. Conducted ; carried an ; 
trained by discipline ; governed ; controll- 
ed; wielded. 

MANAGEMENT, n. Conduct; adminis- 
tration ; manner of treating, directing or 
carrying on ; as, the management of a fa; 
mily or of a farm ; the management of state 
affairs. 

2. Cunning practice ; conduct directed by 
art, design or prudence ; contrivance. 

Mark with what management their tribes di- 
vide. Dryden. 

3. Practice ; transaction ; dealing. 

He had great Management with ecclesiastics, 
la the view to be advanced to the pontificate. 

Addison. 

4. Modulation ; variation. 

AH directions as to the management of the 

tola*, must be regarded as subsidiary to the ex- 
wMtotoa of fceOag. Porters Anaiytit. 

MANAGER, n. On* who has the conduct 
to i tirtad a w of any thing; as, the manager 
Ja^fltyMtto; the manager of a lottery, of a 


mamgtr of the seb bfo. South, 

.mnupgor, that taept hot was* 

Pope. 

bottom with 
* frugality; * food husband. 



A prince of grant aspiring thoughts j In the 
main, a manager of his treasure. Temple. 

MAN AGERY, n. [from manage.] Conduct; 
direction; administration. Clarendon. 
2. Husbandry; economy ; frugality. 

. „ , Dwy of Piety. 

8. Manner of using. Ilm. 

[little used or obsolete in all it * applica- 
tions.] 

MANAGING, ppr. Conducting; regula- 
ting; directing ; governing ; wielding. 

MAN AKIN, n. Tile name of a beautifed 
race of birds found in warm climates. 

Dirt. Nat. Hist. 

MAN ATI, I n. The sea-cow, or fish-tailed 

MANATUS, j walrus, an animal of the 
genus Trichechus, which grows to an enor- 
mous else; sometimes it is said, to the 
length of twenty-three feet. Of this aui- 
mal there are two varieties, the australis, 
or lam en tin, and borealis, or whale-tailed 
manati. It has fore feet palmated, and 
furnished with claws, but the hind part 
ends in a tail liko that of a fish. The skin 
is of a dark color, the eyes small, and in- 
stead of teeth, the mouth is furnished with 
hard bones, extending the whole length of 
the jaws. [There are eight grinders on 
each side in each jaw. Cower.] It never 
leaves the water, "but froquents the mouths 
of rivers, feeding on grass that grows m 
the water. Encyc. Biot. Nat. Hut . 

MAN.VTION, n. [L. manatio, from matio, 
to flow.] 

The act of issuing or flowing out [Little 
used.] 

MAN'CHET, n. A small loaf of fine bread 
[Not used.] Bacon 

MANCllINEK'L, n. [L. mancantUa ] A 
tree of the genus Hippomanc, growing m 
the West Indies to the size of a large oak 
It abounds in an acrid, milky juice of a 
poisonous quality. It bears a fruit of the 
size of a pippin, which, when eaten, causes 
inflammation m the mouth aud throat, 
pains in the stomach, Nc. The wood is 
valuable for cabinet work. Enuji 

MAN'CIPATE, v. t. [L. manetpo, from 
manceps, mancimum ; manu capto, to take 
with the hand.] 

To enslave; to bind; to restrict. [Litth 
utedf] Hale 

MANCIPATION, n. Slavery; involuntary 
servitude. [Little used.] Johnson. 

MANCIPLE, «. [L. mane eft manucapio, 
supra.] 

A steward; an undertaker, a purveyor, 
particularly of a college. Johnson. 

MANDAMUS, n. [L. mando, to command; 
mandamus, we command. The primary 
sense is to send.] 

In law, a command or writ, issuing from the 
king’s bench in England, and in America, 
from some of the higher courts, directed 
to any person, corporation, or inferior 
court, requiring them to do some act there- 
in specified, which appertains to their 
office and duty; as to admit or restore a 
person to an office or franc h is e , or to an 
a c ad emi cal degree, or to deliver papers, 
annex a seal ton paper, fro. Black tione. 

MANDARIN, to fr China, n magistrate or 
govanur to * mince ; also, the court 
language to Cbm*. 
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MANDATARY, \ «. [Fr. rmMn, to 
MANDATORY,/ L. mWo, to com- 
mand.] 

1. A person to whom tho pop* b*a by his 

prerogative given a mandate or order fori 
Ail benefioe. Ayl\ffe 

2. One to whom a command or charge is 
given. 

3. In law, one who undertake! without a 
recompenee, to do Rome act for another in 
respect to the thing bailed to him. Kent. 

MANDATE, *. [L. mando, to command.] 

1. A command; an order, precept or in- 
junction ; a commission. 

TM* dream all-powerful Juno sends ; I bear 
Her mighty mandate!, and her words you 
hear. Dry den. 

2. In canon law, a rescript of the pope, com- 
manding an ordinary collator to put the 
person therein named in possession of the 
tint vacant benefice in his collation. Encyc. 

MANDATOR, n. [L.] A director. Ayhffe. 
MANDATORY, a. Containing a command; 

preceptive; directory. 

MAN'DIBLE, n, [L. mando, to chew; W. 

mant, a jaw, that which abuts.] 

The jaw, the instrument of chowing ; ap- 
plicdpar Ocularly to fowlt. 
MANDIBTJLAR, a. Belonging to the jaw. 

Gay ton. 

MANDIL, n. [Fr. mandille, from the root 
of mantle ; W. mant.] A sort of mantle. 
[Not in ute.l Herbert. 

MANDIL'ION, n. [supra.] A soldier’s coat; 

a loose garment. Ainnoorth. 

MANULESTONK, ». [O. mandehtein, al- 
mond-stone.] 

Kernel-stone; almond-stone, called also 
amygdaloid ; a name given to stones or 
rooks which have kernels enveloped in 
paste. Diet. Nat. Hut 

M AN DMENT,for commandment ,is not in use. 
MANDOLIN, x. [It mandola.] A cithern 
or harp. [Not in ute.] 

MANDRAKE, n. [L. mandragorat; It 
tnandragola ; Fr. mandragore.] 

A plant of the genus Atropa, growing natu- 
rally in Spain, Italy and the Lovant It 
it a narcotic, and its fresh roots are a vio- 
lent cathartic. Its effect in rendering 
barren women prolific is supposed to be 
imaginary. Encyc. 

MANDREL, n. An instrument for con- 
fining in the lathe the substance to be 
turned. Moxon. 

MANDRILL, su A species of monkey. 

Diet. Nat. Hut. 
MANDUCABLE, a. That can he chewed , 
fit to be eaten, Herbert. 

MAN'DUCATELr. t. [L. mando, whence 
Fr. manger.] To chew. 

MAN'DUCATED. pp. Chewed. 
MAN'DUCATING, ppr. Chewing; grind- 
ing with the teeth. 

MANDUCATION, n. The act of chewing 
or eating. 

MANE, n. [D. moan, man*, and moon ; O. 

, mUhne ; Sw. man or main; Dan. 

probably from extending, Eke **«*.] 

The hair growing on the upper tide of the 
neck of a hone or other animal, usually 
hanmngdown on one side. 

MAN 'EATER, x. A human being that feeds 
on human flesh ; a cannibal; an anthro- 
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MANED, a. Having a mane. 

MAN'EGE, n. [Fr.] A school for teaching 
horsemanship, and for training horses. 
MANERIAL. See MANORIAL. 
MANES, n. plur. [L.] The ghost, shade or 
soul of a deceased person; and among the 
ancient pagans, the infernal deities. 

2. The remains of the dead. 

Hall, O ye holy monte t Dryden. 

MANEUVER, n. [Fr. manoeuvre; mam, 
L. manut, the hand, and oeuvre, work, L. 
opera.] 

1. Management; dextrous movement, par- 
ticularly in an army or navy; any evolu- 
tion, movement or change of position 
among companies, battalions, regiments, 
ships, &c. for the purpose of distributing 
the forces in the best manner to meet the 
enemy. 

2. Management with address or artfUl de- 
sign. 

MANEUVER, v. ». To move or change po- 
sitions among troops or ships, for the pur- 
pose of advantageous attack or defense ; 
or in military exercise, for the purpose of 
discipline. 

2. To manago with address or art. 
MANEUVER, v. t. To change the positions 
of troops or ships. 

MANEUVERED, pp. Moved in position. 
MANEUVERING, ppr. Changing the po- 
sition or order for advantageous attack or 
defense. 

MAN'FUL, a. [man and full.] Having the 
spirit of a man; bold ; brave ; courageous. 
2. Noble; honorable. 

MAN'FULLY, adv. Boldly; courageously; 
honorably. 

MAN'FyLNESS, n. Boldness; courageous- 
ncss. 

MAN 'GABY, n. A monkey with naked 
eye-lids ; the white-eyed monkey. 

D/et. Nat. Hut. 
MAN'GANESE, x. A metal of a dusky 
white, or whitish gray color, very hard and 
difficult to fuse. It never occurs as a na- 
tural production in a metallic state. The 
substance usually so called is an oxyd of 
manganese, but not pure. Cyc. Henry. 
MANGANE'SIAN, a. Pertaining to inan- 
, ganese ; consisting of it or partaking of its 
qualities. Seybcrt. 

MANGANE’SI ATE, n A compound of! 

manganesic acid, with a base. 
MANUANE'SIC, a. Obtained from man- 
ganese; as, the manganeiw acid. Henty. 
[Manganic is ill formed.] 
MANGANE'SJOUS, a. Manganetiout acid 
is an acid with a minimum of oxygen. 

Henry, 

MANG'CORN, n. [Sax. menjau, to mix, 
and com.] 

A mixture of wheat and rye, or other spe- 
cies of grain. [ Not used m America ] 
MANGE, ». [Fr. mangeauon.] The scab 
or itch- in cattle, dogs and other beasts. 
MANGEL-WURZEL, «. [G. mangel, want, 
and wurmtl, root.] 

The root of scarcity, a plant of the boet 
kind. - 

MANGER, i*. [Fr. mangeoire, frsm manger, 
to eat, L. mando.] 

I. A trough or box in which fodder is laid 
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for cattle, or the place in which horl** 
and cattle are fed. 

2. Ip ehipt of war, a space across the deck, 
within the hawse-holes, separated from 
the after part of the deck, to prevent the 
water which enters the hawse-holes from 
running over the deck. 
MANGER-BOARD, n. The bulk-head on a 
ship’s deck that separates the manger from 
the other part of the deck. Mar. Diet. 
MANGINESS, x. [from mangy.] Scabbi- 
ness, infection of the mange. 

MAN'GLE, v. t. [D. nangeUn, G. mangeln, 
to want. Qn.] 

1. To cut with a dull instrument and tear, 
or to tear in cutting ; to cut in a bungling 
manner ; applied chiefly to the cutting of 
flesh. 

And setzed with fear, forgot his mangled 
meat. Dryden. 

2. To curtail ; to take by piece-meal 
MAN'GLE, x. [Dan. mangle; G. mange, 

D. mangel; from L .mango.] 

1 . A rolling press or calender for smoothing 
cloth. 

2. A name of the mangrove, — which see. 
MAN'GLE, v. t. To smooth cloth with a 

mangle; to calender. 

MAN'GLED,®^. Tom in cutting; smoothed 
with a mangle. 

MAN 'GLER, x. One who tears in cutting , 
one who uses a mangle. 

MAN'GLING, ppr. Lacerating in the act of 
cutting, tearing. 

2. Smoothing with a mangle. ’ 

MAN'GO, «. The fruit of the mango tree, a 
native of the East Indies, of the genus 
Mangifera. It is brought to us only when 
pickled. Hence mango is the green fruit 
of the tree pickled. Encyc 

2. A green muskmelon pickled. 
MAN'GONEL, n. [Fr. mangoneau.] An en- 
gine formerly used for throwing stones 
and battering walls. 

MAN'GONISM, x. The art of setting off to 
advantage. [Ob*.] 

MAN'GONIZE, v. t. To polish for setting 
off to advantage. [06s.] li. Jom>on. 
MAN 'GOST AN, \ n. A tree of the East 
MANGOSTEE'N, / Indies, of the genus 
Garcinia, so called from Dr. Garcm, who 
described it. The tree grows to the higltth 
of IS feet, and bears fruit of the size of a 
crab apple, the pulp of which is very deli- 
cious food. Encyc. 

MAN'GROVE, n. A tree of the East and 
West Indies, otherwise called mangle, and 
of the genus Rhixophora. One species, 
the black mangle^grows in waters on the 
sides of rivers. The red mangrove does 
not grow in water. Its wood is of a deep 
red color, compact and heavy. The soft 
part of the bark of the white mangrove is 
formed into ropes. Encyc. 

2. The name of a fish. Pennant. 

MANGY, a. [from mange.] Scabby; infect- 
ed with the mange. Shah. 

MAN'H ATER, x. [max and hate.] One who 
hates mankind ; b misanthrope. 
MAN'HOQD, n. [max and to*.] The state 
of one who is a man, of an adult male, or 
one who is advanced beyond puberty, boy- 
hood or childhood ; virility. 

2. Virility; as opposed to womanhood. 

Dryden. 
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Human iurtare;as, toe sunk s e rf of Christ 
4* The qualities of a man; courage; bra- 
wry i resolution. [Little smd.) “ J 


MANIA, *.[L and Gr.] Madntnt 

MAN ’I ABLE, a. Manageable ; tractable, 
in a#*.] Bacon. 

MANIAC, o. [L. ManMoar.] Had; raving 
with madnaee; raging with disordered in- 
tellect Grew. 

MATS I AC, n. A madman ; one raring with 
madnem Shenstone. 

MANIACAL, a. Afibcted with madness. 

MANICHE'AN, «. Pertaining to die Mani- 


MANICHE'AN, \ a. One of a sect in Per- 
MANICHEE', / sia, who maintained that 
Acre are two supreme principles, the one 
gpod, the other evil, which produce all the 
happiness and calamities of the world 
The first principle, or light, they held to 
he the autW or all good; the second, or 
darkness, the author of all evil. The found- 
er of the sect was Manes, Enryc. 

MAN'ICHEISM, ». [supra.] The doctrines 
taught, or system of principles maintain- 
ed by the Manichees. Encyt. Milner. 
MAN'ICHORD, \ n. [Fr. manichordion.) 
MANICORD'ON, J A musical instru- 
ment in the form of a spinet, whose strings, 
like those of the clanchord, are covered 
with little pieces of cloth to deaden and 
soften their sounds ; whence it is called the 
dumb spinel Enryc. 

MAN'ICON, n. A species of nightshade. 
MANIFEST, a. [L. manifestos, Ir. meanan, 
plain, clear; minighim, to make smooth, to 
polish, to explain. Clearness may be from 
polishing, or from opening, expanding, ex- 
tending!] 

1. Plain ; open ; clearly visible to the eye or 
obvious to the understanding; apparent; 
not obscure or difficult to be seen or un- 
derstood. From the testimony, the truth 
we conceive to be manifest. 

Thus umjfut to tight the god appeared. 

Dryden. 

That which may be known of Ood is mani- 
fest in them. Rom. i. 

2. Detected; with of. 

Calistbo there stood man\fut of shame. 

[ l/mana/. ] Dryden. 

MANIFEST, n. An invoice of a cargo of 
goods, imported or laden for export, to be 
exhibited at the custom-house by the mas- 
ter of the vessel, or the owner or shipper. 
MANIFEST, \». [It mantfesto ; L. mani- 
MANIFESTO, / /esriw, manifest] 

A public declaration, usually of a prince or 
sovereign, showing his intentions, or pro- 
claiming his opinions and motives; as, a 
manifesto declaring the purpose of a prince 
to begin war, end explaining his motives. 
[Merntfeeto only is now used.] Addison, 

MANIFEST, c. t. [L. manifesto.) To re- 
veal ; to make to appear ; to show plainly ; 
to make public ; to disclose to the eye or 
to the understanding. 

Nothing it hid, which shill not be manifested. 

Mark iv. 

Be that tovefe ose, shaft be lewd of my 
Father, and 1 will love Mai, and will massifut 
myself to Mas. Jokalv. 
thy ftft did mmjfut then lor’datne not. 

^Tadbplty ; to exfc&t mors clearly to toe 
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view. The wisdom of God is nms tfuit i 
in toe order and harmony of creation. 
MANIFESTATION, u. Tha act of disclos- 
ing what is secret) unseen or obscure : dis- 
covery to the eye or to the undemanding; 
the exhibition of any thing by dear evi- 
dence; display; as, toe manifestation of j 
God’s power in creation, or of his henevo- 1 
lence in redemption. 

The secret manner in which acts of mercy 
ought to be performed, require* this public mani- 
fest a turn of them at the great day. JUertmry. 
MANIFESTED, pp. Made clear; disclo- 
sed ; made apparent, obvious or evident. 
MAN IFEST'IBLE, a. That may be made 
evident Brown. 

MANIFESTING, opr. Showing clearly; 
making evident; disclosing; displaying. 

Bacon. 

MANIFESTLY, adv. Clearly ; evidently , 
plainly ; in a manner to be clearly seen or 
understood. 

MAN'IFESTNESS, n. Clearness to the 
right or mind ; obviousness. 

MANIFESTO. See MANIFEST. 
MANIFOLD, a. [many and fold.') Of divers 
. kinds; many in number; numerous; mul- 
tiplied. 

0 Lord, how manifold are thy works I Ps. civ. 

1 know you r manifold transgression*. Amos v. 

2. Exhibited or appearing at divers times or 

in various ways; applied to word* in the 
singular number ; as, the manifold wisdom 
of God, or his manifold grace. Ej' 

1 Pet iv. 

MANIFOLDED, a. Having many doublings 
or complications ; as, a manifolded shield. 
[Not need.) Sp enter. 

MANIFOLDLY, adv. In a manifold man- 
ner ; in many ways. Sidney. 

MANTFOLDNESS, n. Multiplicity. 

Sherwood. 

MANIGT.IONS, n. In gunnery, two han- 
dles on the back of a piece of ordnance, 
after the German way oi casting, ihn' 
MAN'IKIN, n. A little man. Si 

MAN'IL, Is. [Sp. manilla, a bracelet 
MANIL'LA, / from L. manue, Sp. mono, 
the hand.] 

A ring or bracelet worn by persons in Africa. 

Herbert. 

MANIOC, ■) n. A plant of the genus Ja- 
MANIHOC, > tropha, or Cassada plant. 
MANIHOT,) It nas palmated leaves, 
with entire lobes. Encyc. 

Manioc is an acrid plant, Dut from its 
root is extracted a pleasant nourishing 
substance, called cassava. .This is obtain- 
ed by grating the root, and pressing out 
the juice, which is on acrid and noxious 
poison. The substance is then dried and 
naked, or roasted on a plate of hot iron. 

Fourcroy. 

MANCIPLE, n. [L. mampulus, a handful 
Qu. L. mams ana toe Teutonic /aft,] 

1. A handful, 

2. A small band of soldiers ; a word applied 
onto to Roman troop * . 

3. A fonon, or kind of ornament worn about 

toe arm of a mass priest ; or a garment 
worn by the Romish priests whsn they 
offici ate. * Sp. Diet. I 

MANIPTJLAR, «. Pertaining to the mani- 

P** I 
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MANIPULATION, ». fife U. ; It mam- 
poltmione, from m ani pei trt, to woA with 
the hand, from L. mssmpuku, supra.] 

In general, work by hand ; manual opera- 
tion ; as, in mming, toe manner of digging 
ore; in chmistry, the operation of prepa- 
riog substances for experiments ; in jwtor- 
macy, the preparation of drugs. 
MAN'KILLER, n. [man and rift.] One who 
slays a man. 

MAN'KILLING, a. Used to kill men. 

MANKIND, n. [mo* and kind. Thhtuoni 
admits the accent either on the first or * 
second syllable ; toe distinction of accent 
being inconsiderable.] 

1. The race or species of human beings. 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Pope. 

2. A male, or the males of the human race 
Thou shah not Ue with maxvWiid at with «o- 

mankind. Lev. xviii. 

MANKIND, a. Resembling man in form, 
not woman. Frobisher. 

MAN'LKSS, a. [man and fees.] Destitute of 
men, not manned; as a boat. [Little 
used.) Bacon. 

MAN'LIKE, a. Having the proper qualities 
of a man. Sidney. 

2. Of man’s nature. Mslton. 

MAN'LINESS, n. [from manly.) The qua- 
lities of a man ; dignity; bravery ; bold- 
ness. Locke. 

MANGLING, n. A little man. B. Jonson 
MAN'LY, a. [man and like.) Manlike; be- 
coming a man ; firm ; brave; undaunted 
Serene and manly, hardened to sustain 
The load of life— Dryden. 

2. Dignified; noble; stately. 

He moves, with manly grace. Dryden 

3. Pertaining to the adult age of man ; as, 
a manly voice. 

4. Not boyish or womanish ; as, a manly 

stride. Shak. 

MAN'LY, adv. With courage like a man. 

MANNA, n. [ Ar. mauna, to provide 
necessaries for one’s household, to sustain, 
s , j 

to feed them ; munahon, provisions 

for a journey. This seems to be the true 
’ original of toe word. In Irish, tnann is 
wheat, bread or food. Class Mn. No. 3.) 

]. A substance miraculously furnished, as 
food for the Israelites in their journey 
through the wilderness of Arabia. Ex. xvi 
Josephus, Ant. B. iii. 1 considers toe 
Hebrew word p man, to signify what. In 
conformity with this idea, the Seventy 
translate the passage, Ex. xvi. 15, rt errs 
touts ? what is Utisf which rendering 
seems to accord with the following words, 

“ for they knew not what it waa.* r And In 
toe Encyclopedia, toe translators are 
charged with making Moan foil Into a 
plain contradiction. Art Mama. But 
Christ and hit* apostles confirm toe com- 
mon version : “Not as your fathers ate 
manna, and are dead." John vi.58. Heb. 
ix.4. And we have otoer evidence, that the 
present version b Correct; for in the same 
chapter, Motes ffirteted Aaron to “ take a 
pot and put a homer toll of mmma there- 
in.” Now H would be strange language 
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to my, pot an'faomar All tfffc* m what 
{far Ul So also verse 35 : " Tb* chiM*«o of] 
Israel ato manaajorty yearn, Ac,” in 
both verses, the Hebrew word is the Mine 
win verse 15. 

S. Ia materia medice^ the jsxtee ofe oer- 
tola tree of the ash -kind, the Fnudnas or- 
nus, or flowering ash, e native of Sicily, 
Calabria, end other paste of the south of 
Europe. It hr either naturally concreted, 
or exsiccated and purified by art The best 
menu* is hi oblong pieces or flakes of a 
whitish or pale yellow odor, light, friable, 
and somewhat transparent It is a mild 
laxative. Encyr.. Hooper. 

MANNER, n. fPr. mtatHre; It mumero ; 
Sp. atanera ; Arm. many ell; D.&G.ew- 
mer; Dan. maneer ; 8w. manor. Thhword 
teems to be allied to Fr. manier, Arm. 
memea, to handle, from Fr. mam, Sp. &It 
mono, Port, mom, L. monos, the hand.] 

‘ , Form ; method; way of performing or 
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teens pre- 
pare. Dryden. 

2. Custom; habitual practice. 

Show them the manner of the king: that 
■hall reign osar them. This will be the 
nar of the king. 1 Sam. vili. 

Paul, as his meaiur was — Acts xvii. 

3. Sort; kind. 

Ye tithe mint and rue, and all manner of] 
herbs. Lukexi. 

They shall say alt manner of evil against you 
fhlaely — Matth. v. 

In this application, manner has the sense 
of a plural word ; all tortt or kind/. 

4. Certain degree or measure. It is in a 
manner done already. 

The bread is in a manner comr 

1 Sam. xxi. 

This use may also be sometimes defined 
by tort or fathion,' as we say, a thing is 
done after a sort or fathion , that is, not 
well, fUliy or perfectly. 

Augustinus does in a manner confess the 
charge. Bake). 

5. Mien; oast of look; mode. 

Air and manner ere more expressive than 

words. Clarieta 

0. Peculiar way or carriage ; distinct mode. 

It can hardly be Imagined how great a differ- 
ence wae in the humor, disposition and moanrrd 
Of the army voder Essex end that under Waller. 

Clarendon. 

A man’s company may be known by his man- 
ner at expressing himselC. Swift. 

7. Way; mode; of things. 

The temptations of prosperity Insinuate them- 
selves after a gentle, but very powerful manner, 

A tterbury. 

8. Way of service or worship. 

The nations which thou hast removed end 
placed in the ewes of Samaria, knew not ths 
manner of the god of the land— 8 Kings vii. 

0. In pamtiny, the particular habit of a paint- 
er in managing colors, lights and ehadee. 

Entry c 

MANNER, o. 1. To instruct in manners. 

Shah. 

MANNERISM, a. Adherence to ths same 
manner; uniformity of manner. 

v Edm, Rev. 

MANNERIST, n. An artist who performs 
hit work in on# unvaried maimer. 

Ch u rchill . 


MANNERLINESS,*. The quality <tf being 
civil and respectfhl in behavior; civility; 
ootnplaisance. Hale. 

MANNERLY, a. Decent in external de- 
portment; civil; respectful; complaisant*, 
not rude or vulgar. 

What thou thiuk’st meet and is most man- 

MANNER^Y, ado. With civility ; respect- 
ftiUy ; without rudenees. Shah. 

MANNERS, n.plur, Deportment; carriage; 
behavior; conduct; course of life; fas a 
moral tenet. 

Evil communidtkms corrupt good manner i. 

1 Cor. xv. 

2. Ceremonious behavior; civility; decent 
and respectfhl deportment. 

Shall we, in our applications to the great Qod, 
take that to be religion, which the common 
reason of mankind will not allow to be maimers t 
South. 

3. A bow or courtesy ; as, make your man- 
ner! ; a popular ute of the utord. 

MANNISH, a. [from won.] Having the 
pearonce of a man ; bold ; masculine ; 
a wtonwuA countenance. 

A woman impudent and mannish grown. 

Shaki 

MANOMT.TER, n. [Gr. fine oy, rare, and 
measure ] 

An instrument to measure or show the alte- 
rations in the rarity or density of the air. 

Encyc. 

MANOMET'RICAL, a. Pertaining to the 
manometer; made by the manortieter. 

MAN'OR, n. [Fr. manoir, Arm, maner, a 
country house, or gentleman’s seat ; W. 
maenan or maenawr, a manor, a district 
bounded by stones, from maen, a stone. 
The word in French and Armoric signifies 
a house, a habitation, as well as a manor ; 
and in this sense, the word would be na- 
turally deducible from L. maneo, to abide. 
But the etymology in Welsh is not impro- 
bably the true one.] 

The land belonging to a lord or nobleman, 
or so much land as a lord or groat person- 
age formerly kept in his own hands for the 
use and subsistence of his family. In these 
days, a manor rather signifies the jurisdic- 
tion and royalty incorporeal, than the land 
or site ; for a man may have a manor in 
gross, as the law terms it, that is, the right 

, and interest of a court-baron, with the per- 

X iisites thereto belonging. Cowel. 

N'OR-HOUSE, \ ». fiie house belong- 
MAN'OR-SEAT, / ing to a manor. 
MANORIAL,) ' . 4 

MANE'RIAL, ) fl * Pert “Q“g to » 

They have no civil liberty ; their children 
belong not to them, but to their manorial lord. 

Tooke. 

MANTLE A SER, n. [mo* and pltater.] 
One who pleases men, or one who takes 
uncommon pains to gain the favor of men. 


MAN'QUELLER, *. [ man and ^ueU.\ A 
mankiller; a manslayer; a murderer. [Afa 
xrtd-1 Carev. 

MANSE, n. m ant. [L. mantio, from maneo, 
to abide.] 

1. A house or habitation ; particularly, a 
parsonage home. A capital nonet is the 
manor-house or lord’s court. * 

2. A form. 

MAN 'SERVANT, * A male servant 


MAN 

MANSION, *. [L. mantio, from maneo, to 
dwell] 

1. Any place of residence ; a house; a ha- 
bitation. 

Thy mawnm wants thee, Ados, rise. Milton. 
In my Father's boose an many mantUme. 

John xiv. 

2. The house of the lord of a manor. 

3. Residence; abode. 

These poets near our princes sleep, 

And in one grave their mantione ke eg^^ 

MANSION, e.i. To dwell; to reside. 

Mede. 

MAN'SIONARY,#. Resident; residentiary ; 

as, mantiouary canons. Encyc. 

MAN'SION-HOUSE, n. Ths house in which 
one resides ; an inhabited house. 

* Black stone. 

MAN'SIONRY, n. A place of residence. 

[■Vof toed.] Shak. 

MAN 'SLAUGHTER, ». [man and daugh- 
ter. See STay.] 

1. In a general tenet, the killing of a man or 

of men ; destruction of the human species ; 
murder. Ateham . 

2. In law, the unlawful killing of a man with- 
out malice, express or implied. This may 
be voluntary,* upon a suddon heat or ex- 
citement of anger ; or involuntary, but in 
tho commission of some unlawful act. 
Manslaughter differs from murder in not 
proceeding from malice prepense or de- 
liberate, which is essential to constitute 
murder. It differs from homicide excusa- 
ble, being done m consequence of some 
unlawful act, whereas excusable homicide 
happens in consequence of misadventure. 

Blacks tone. 

MAN'SLAYER, n. One that has slain a 
human being The Israelites bad oines 
of refbge for manslayers. 

MAN'STEALER, is. One who steals and 
sells men. 

MAN'STKALING, ». The act of stealing a 
human being. 

MAN'SUETE, a. [L. mansuetus.'] Tame ; 
gentle; not wild or ferocious. [Little 

MAN^UETUDE, «. [L. mansuetwk.] 

Tameness; mildness; gentleness. Herbert. 
MANTA,*. [Sp. mayta, a blanket] Aflat 
fish that is very troublesome to pearl- 
fishers. Encyc. 

MANTEL. See MANTLE. 

MANTELET, \ [dim. of maa&.] a 
MANT'LET, / smaU cloke worn by wo- 
men. Johnson. 

2. In fortification, a kind of movable para- 
pet or penthouse, made of planks, n aile d 
one over another to the highth of almost 
six fret, cased with tin and set on wheels. 
In a siege, this is driven before pioneers, 
to protect them from the enemy’s s mal l 
•hot, Harrit. 

MANTTGER, rather maaiickor, or monticor, 
n, [L. monticor*, montichoro, Gr, fsnsn- 

A wxsmonkeV or baboon. ArbnUmoL 
MANTLE, n. [Sox. msentd, men tel; It fr 
ftp. manto; Or. fr D, m an t e l : W. maaiell. 
&Gr. ftmehet, gsntms, adake, Cram the 
Me. In W. mant fr that 'which shuts.] 
1. Aland of do*# or loos e pmmfi to he 
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mantles of m tin. 3ooo*. 

2. A cover. 

Well covered with the night’* blade 

3. A cover; that which conceal*; as, the 
mantle of charity. 

MANTLE, v. L To doke; to cover ; to 
disguise. 

So the rising aenaea 

Berio to chase th’ ignorant Aunt*, tbatswari* 
TMlr^fleetff reason. Ska*. 

MANTLE, v . i. To expand ; to spread. 

The swan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling, rows 
Her state with oary feet. Milton. 

2. To joy ; to revel. Johnson. 

Mjr fratl-ftacv, Ad with toll delights, 

Doth bathe (a bliss, and m antleth most at 

ease. Sponsor. 

[Qu. is not the sense to be covered or 
wrapped, to rest collected and secure ?] 

3. To be expanded ; to be spread or extended. 

He gave the tnantUng vine to grow, 

A trophy to his love. Fenton. 

4. To gather over and form a cover ; to col- 
lect on the surface, as a covering. 

There l* a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pend. 

Slink 

And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. 

Pope. 

5. To rush to the face and cover it with a 
crimson color. 

When mantling blood 

Flow'd in bis lovely cheeks. Smith 

[Fermentation cannot be deduced from 
mantling, otherwise than as a secondary 
sense.] . 

MANTLE, \ n. The piece of timber 
MANTLE-TREE, / or atone in front of a 

chimney, over the fire-place, resting on the 
jambs. Encyc, 

[This word, according to Johnson, signi- 
fies the work over the fire-place, which we 
call a mantle-piece.] 

MANTLE-PIECE, > n. The work over a 
MANTLE-SHELF, / fire-place, in front 
of the chimney. 

MANTLING, n. In heraldry, the represen- 
tation of a mantle, or the drapery of a coat 
of arms. 

MANTO, w. fit.] A robe ; a cloke. Rieaut. 
M ANTOL'O&Y, ». £Gr. *«*«/•, divination, 
and Xoysf, discourse.] 

The act or art of divination or prophesying. 

i Little used.'] 

NTUA, a. [fejaanfeaa. See Mantle.] 
A lady’s gown. Pope. 

MANTUA-MAKER, n. One who makes 
gowns for ladies. Addison. 

M AN'U AL, a. [L. manuaHs, from matm, the 
hand, W. awn.] 

1. Performed by the band ; as, manual labor 
or operation. 

2. Used or made by the hand; as, a deed 
under the king’s sign manual 
MANUAL, «. A smaU book, such as may be 
carried in the hand, or conveniently han- 
dled ; as, s. manual of law*. Hat*. 

2. The service book of the Romish church. 

SHUmofiedt. 

Mmussl eeeresse, in the militaiy art, the ex- 
onise by which soldiers are taught toe use 
at their muskets and other anna. 
MANUAKY, «. Done by toe hand. [Not 
used.] Eothirby. 


MAS 

MAKC'BIAL.a [L ■wU.ta. 
Beknringto spoils ; taken in war. [Mittls 


M ANUDUCTION, n. [L. mams, hand, and 
duetto, a leading.] Guidance by toe hand. 

Glaums. South . 
MANUDUCTOR, n. [L, mama, hand, and 
doctor, a leader.] 

An officer in the ancient church, who gave 
the signal for toe choir to sing, who heat 
time and regulated the music. Encyc. 
MANUFACTORY, n, [See Manufacture.] 
A house or place where goods are manu- 
factured. 

MANUFACTURAL, a. Pertaining or rela- 
ting to manufactures, 

MANUFACTURE, n. [Fr. from L. mo 
hand, and facto, to make.] 

1. The operation of making cloth, wares, 
utensils, paper, books, and whatever is used 
by man ; the operation of reducing raw ma- 
terials of any kind into a form suitable for 
UBe, by the hands, by art or machinery. 

2. Any thing made from raw materials by 
the hand, by machinery, or by art; as, 
cloths, iron utensils, shoes, cabinet work, 


sadlery, and the like. 

MANUFACTURE, v. U To make or fabri 
cate from raw materials, by the hand, by 
art or machinery, and work into forms con- 
venient for use ; as, to manufacture cloth, 
nails, or glass. 

2. To work raw materials into suitable forms 
for use ; as, to manufacture wool, cotton, 
silk or iron. 

MANUFACTURE, e. i. To be occupied in 
manufactures. Boswell. 

MANUFACTURED, pp. Made from raw 
materials into forms for use. 
MANUFACTURER, n. One who works raw 
materials into wares suitable for use. 

2. One who employs workmen for menu- 
fketuring . the owner of a manufactory. 
MANUFACTURING, ppr. Making goods 
and wares from raw materials. 
MANUFACTURING, a. Employed in 

making goods , as, a manufacturing house, 
company, establishment or state. 
MANuMISE, for Manumit, not used. 
MANUMIS'SION,*. [L. manumstio. See 
Manumit.] 

The act of liberating a slave from bondage, 
and giving him freedom. Arbuttinot. 
MANUMIT, v. t. [L. monumitto; 
hand, and mdto, to send.] 

To release from slavery ; to liberate from 
personal bondage or servitude ; to free, as 
a slave. • Dryden. 

MAN'UMITED, pp. Released from slavery. 
MANUMITING,jjpr. Liberating from per- 
sonal bondage. 

MANU'RABLE, «. [from manure.] That 
may be cultivated. This, though toe ori- 
ginal sense, is rarely or never used. The 
present sense of manure, would give the 
following rlgaificatom 
2. That may be manured, or enriched by 

MANU'RAGE, n. Cultivation. [Nat need.] 
Warner 

MANIFRANCE, n. Cultivation. [Not used.] 
9 Sponsor. 

MANUHE, 1 . 1, [Fr. manaeuarer, but in a 
; Nora, mamoperer, to mar- 


awe; main, t, nemos, hand, and ouvrer, 
to work, L. operor.] > 

1. To cultivate by manual labor ; to till. [In 

this emus not now used,] • • ■ - Milton. 

2. To apply to land any fertilising matter, 
as dung, compost, ashes, lima, fish, oar any 
vegetable or animal substance. 

3. To fertilise ; to ennoh with nutritive mb- 


Tbs corps of half her senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly. A 
MANU'JIE, n. Any matter which fertilises 
land, as toe contents of stables and barn- 
yards, marl, ashes, fish, salt, and every 
kind of animal and vegetable substance 
applied to land, or capable of furnishing 
nutriment to plants. 

MANU'RED,pp. Dressed or overspread with 
a fertilising substance, 
MANU'REMENT,n, Cultivation; improve- 
ment, [l.ittleused.] Warton. 

MANU'ItER, n. One that manures lands. 
MANU'RING, ppr. Dressing or overspread- 
ing land with manure; fertilising. 
MANU'RING, u. A dressing or spread of 
manure on land. Milford. 

MANUSCRIPT, n. [L. manuscript urn, writ- 
ten with the hand ; It mamuentto ; Fr. 
manueertt.] 

A book or paper written with the hand or pen. 
MANUSCRIPT, «. Written with the hand; 
not printed. 

MANUTEN'ENCY, n. Maintenance. [Not 
in we.] Saner oft. 

MANY, a. men’ny. [Sax. maenc;, mane;, 
or mem;; D. mttnig ; G. mancher ; Dan. 
marine ; Sw. mbnge ; Shx. memgoo, a mul- 
titude ; Goth manage, many ; managei, a 
multitude ; Russ, mnogei, many ; mnoju, to 
multiply. It has no variation to express de- 
grees of comparison ; more and most, winch 
are used for the comparative and superior 
tive degrees, aft from a different root] 

1. Numerous; Comprising a great number 
of individuals. 

Thou shait be a father of many nations. 

Gen. xvil. 

Not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noblo, are called. 1 Cor. i. 
Many are the affliction* of the righteous. 

P* xxxlv. 

It is often preceded by a* or to, and fol- 
lowed by to, indicating an equal number. 
At many books as you take, to many shall 
be charged to your account. 

So many law* argue so many sins. Milton. 
It is also followed by as. 

As many as were willing-hearted brought 
bracelets. Kxod. xxxlv. 

It precedes an or a, before a noun in the 
lingular number. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. Gray. 

2. In tow language, preceded by too, it de- 

notes powerful or much ; as, they are too 
many for us. L’ Estrange. 

MANY, n. men'ny. A multitude ; a great 
number of individuals; the people. 

O thou fend many. Sink. 

The vulgar and the many are fit only to be 
led or driven. South. 

MANY, a. mo ahoy. [Norm. Fr. mohnee . 1 
A retinue of servants; household. [Obs.] 

MANY-CLEFT*, •. Multifid having many 
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MANY-C3L'0RED, «. Haring many oo> 
tora or hue*. Pope. 

MAN Y-€OR'NERED, a. Having many oor- 
nm. or more than twelve ; peTygooal, 

Dry den. 

SfANY-FLOW'ERED, a. Having many 
flower*. Marten. 

MANY-HEAD'ED. a. Having many head* ; 
a many-headed monster ; many-headed 
Dryden. 

'GDAAED, a. Having many 
faufiWM. Popr. 

MANY-LE'AVED, a. Polyphyllous ; having 
many leaves. Martyn. 

M ANY -M‘ ASTERED, e. Having many 
masters. /, Barlow. 

MANY-FARTED, «. Multipartite ; divided 
into several part* ; as a corol. Martyn. 
MANY-PE'OrLED, a. Having a numerous 
population. Sandyt. 

MA N Y-PEFALED, «. Having many pe- 
tals. Martyn. 

MANY-TWIN K'LING, a. Variously twink- 
ling or gleaming. Gray. 

MANY-VALV'EI), a. Multivolvular; hav- 
ing many valves. Martyn. 

MAP, a. [Sp. mapa; Port mappa; It. 
- mappamonda. Qu. L. mappa , a cloth or 
towel, a Punic word ; Rabbinic Kto, Maps 
may have been originally drawn on cloth.] 
A representation of the surface of the earth 
or of any port of it, drawn on paper or 
other material, exhibiting the lines of lati- 
tude and longitude, and tho positions of J 
countries, kingdoms, states, mountains, 
rivers, Ac. A map of the earth, or of a 
large portion of it, comprehends a repre- 
sentation of land and water ; hut a repre- 
sentation of a continent or any portion of 
land only, is properly a map, and a repre- 
sentation of the ocean only or any portion 
of it is called a chart . We say, a map of | 
England, of France, of Europe ; but a 
chart of the Atlantic, of the Pacific, Ac. 
MAP, vt t. To draw or delineate, as the fi- 
gure of any portion of land. Shah. 

MATLE, 1 w. A tree of the genus 

MA'PLE-TREE, / Acer, of several spe- 
cies. Of the sap of the rock maple, sugar 
is made in America, in great quantities, by 
evaporation. 

MAPLE-Sy'GAR, n. Sugar obtained by eva- 
poration from the juioe of the rock maple. 
MAP'PERY, n. [from map."] The art of 
planning and designing maps. Shale. 
M'AR, v. t. [Sax. mepjian, mippan, myp- 
jian, amyjipan, to err, to deviate, to hinder, 
to lose, scatter or waste, to draw from or 
mislead, to corrupt or deprave ; Sp. manor , 
to deviate from truth and justice ; motto, 
want, defect; Ir. mearaighm; Gr. iuf 
ram, [qu. Gr. amy/M Ht, L. marceo ;J It. 
manrire, to miss, to low; emarrmento, 
a wandering.] 

1. To injure by cutting off a part, or by 
wounding and making defective; as, to 
mor a tree by incision. 

I prsjr you, war no more tress by writing 
songs In their barks. Skek. 

Neither sbalt thou mot the corners of thy 
beard. Lev, six. 

% To injure; to hurt; to impair tbs strength 
or purity of 

When brewers mar their malt with water. 


3. To injure ; to diminish ; to interrupt 
But mirth is marred, sod the good enter is 
• lost. 

4, To injure ; to deform ; to disfigure. 

1 Ire, envy end despair 

Merr’d all his borrow’d visage. Milton. 
* HU visage was to marred more than any man. 

I*. Ill 

Moral evil alone mart the intellectual works 
of God. Buckminster. 

[This word is not obsolete in America.] 
MAR, in Nightmar. See N1GHTMAR. 


M'AR, n. An injury. [06*.] 

2. A lake. [See Mere.'] 

MAR'ACAN, n. A specie* of parrot in 
Brazil. 

MAR'ACOCK, n. A plant of the genu* 
Passiflora. 

MARANATH'A, n. [Syriac.] The Lord 
comes or has come ; a word used by the 
apostle Paul in expressing a curse. This 
word was used in anathematizing persons 
for great crimes ; as much as to say, “ may 
the Lord come quickly to take vengeance 
on thee for thy crimes." Calmet. 

MAR'ANON, n The proper name of a river 
in South America, the largest in the world ; 
most absurdly called Amazon. 

Garcilasto. 

MARASTMUS, n. [Gr. fia^ae/not, from p.»- 
^aim, to cause to pine or waste away.] 
Atrophy ; a wasting of flesh without fever 
or apparent disease ; a kind of consump- 
tion. Core. Encyc. 

MARAUD', v. ». [Fr. maraud, a rascal; Eth. 
*^41? marada, to hurry, to run. The 
llob. Tin to rebel, may be the same word 
differently applied. Class Mr. No. 22. 
The Danish qas the word in maroder, 
robber in war, a corsair. So cortotr is 
from L. cur sue, curro.] 

To rove in quest of plunder ; to make an ex- 
cursion for booty ; to plunder. 

M ARAUD'ER, n. A rover in quest of booty 
or plunder , a plunderer ; usually applied 
to small parties of soldiers. 
MARAUD'ING, ppr. Roving in search of | 
plunder. 

MARAUD'ING, n. A rovmg for plunder ; a 
plundering by invaders. 

MARAVE'DI, a. A small copper coin of | 
Spain, equal to three nulls American 
money, less than a farthing sterling. 
M'ARBLE, n. [Yt.marbre; Sp.mamol; It. 
marmo ; L. marmor; Gr. fe*(pa(*s, white.] 

1. The popular name of any species of cal- 
carious stone or mineral, of a compact tex- 
ture, and of a beautifril appearance, sus- 
ceptible of a. good polish. Tho varieties 
are numerous, and greatly diversified in 
color. Marble is limestone, or a stone 
which may be calcined to lime, a car- 
bonate of lime ; but limestone is a more 
general name, comprehending the caloa- 
nous stones of an inferior texture, as well 
as those which admit a fine polish. Mar- 
ble is much used for statues, busts, pillars, 
ohimney-pieess, monuments, fire. 

2. A little Mil of marble or other stone, used 
by children in play. 

8. A stone remarkable for some inscription 


Anmdet marbles, I marble nieces with a 
Anmdtlism marbles, / chronicle of the city 

of Athens inscribed on them, presented to 


MAR 

the University at Oxfoed, by Thomas earl 
of Arundel. Encyc. 

M'ARBLE, a. Made of marble; as, a marble 
pillar. 

2. Variegated in color; stained or veined 
like marble ; as, the marble cover of a book. 

3. Hard ; insensible ; as, a marble heart 
M'ARBLE, o. t. To vanegate in color ; to 

cloud ; to stain or vein like marble ; as, to 
marble the cover of a book. 
M'ARBLED,pp. Diversified in color; vein- 
ed like marble. 

M'ARBLE-HE'ARTED, a. Having a heart 
like marble ; hard-hearted ; cruel; insen- 
sible ; incapable of being moved by pity, 
love or sympathy. Shak. 

M'ARBLING, ppr. Variegating in colon ; 

clouding or veining like marble. 
M'ARBLING, n. The art or practice of va- 
riegating in color, in imitation of marble. 
M'ARUASITE, n. [It. marcassita ; Fr. mar- 
rasstte.] 

A name which has been given to all sorts 
of minerals, to ores, pyrites, and aemi- 
metala. It is now obsolete. 

Nicholson. Hill. Encyc. 
MARUASIT'IC, a. Pertaining to marcasite ; 

of the nature of marcasite. Encyc. 

MARCES'CENT, a. [L. marcescent, mar- 
cesco.] Withering; fading; decaying. 
MARCES'SIBLE, o. That may wither ; 
liable to decay. 

M'ARCII, «. [L. Mars, the god of war.] 
The third month of the year. 

M'ARCH, v.i. To border on; to be conti- 
guous to. [06*.] Gower. 

M’^RCll, v i. {Fr marcher ; Sp. & Port. 
marchar; G. marschiren ; It. mar dare, to 
march, to putrefy, L. marceo, Gr. ftm^aim ; 
Basque, mariatu, to rot The senses of 
the Italian word unite in that of passing, 
departing. See Mar.] 

1. To move by steps and in order, as sol- 
diers ; to move in a military manner. We 
say, tho army marched, or the troops 
marched. 

2. To walk in a grave, deliberate or stately 
manner. 

Like thee, great son of Jove, like thee. 

When clad in rising majesty, - 
Thou marehest down o’er Griot’ hill*. 

* Prior. 

M'ARCH, v. t. To cause to move, as an 
army. Buonaparte marched an immense 
army to Moscow, hut he did not march 
them back to France. 

2. To cause to move in order or regular pro- 
cession. Pnor. 

M'ARCH, n. [Fr. marche ; It marxo; D. 
Mari; G. marsoA.] 

1. The walk or movement of soldiers in or- 
der, whether infantry or cavalry. The 
troops were fatigued with a long march. 

2. A grave, deliberate or solemn waft. 

The long majestic ware*. Pope. 

3. A slow or laborious walk. Addition. 

4. A signal to move; a particular beat of 

the drum. KnoUes. 

5. Movement; progression; advance; aa, 
the march of reason; the More* of min d. 

M 1 ARCHER, n. The lord or officer who 
defended the marches or borders of a terri- 

M’A&CHES, ». phtr. [Sax. meanc /ofoth! 
marks; Fr. marches; D. mark', Basque, 
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mam It is radically the bum word as 
merit tad march.'} 

Borden ; limits ; oaafines ; as, lord of the 
marcher. JSaaiaad. 

M ARCHING, ppr. Moving or waffingin 
order (Hr in a stately manner. 

M l ARCHING, a. Military movement; paa- 

ar%H& n. The wife or widow 
of a marquis; or a female having the rank 
and dignity of a marquis. Spehnan, 

MARCHPANE, a. [Fr. massepam; L. 
pants, bread.] 

A kind of sweet bread or biscuit [Not 
a ted.} Sidney. 

M'ARCID, a. [L. m arcidtte, from m arceo, to 
pine.] 

Pining, wasted away; lean; withered. 

Dryden. 

M'AECQR, a. [L.] The state of withering 
or wasting ; leanness ; waste of flesh. 


f Little used.} Harvey. 

MAKE, n. [Sax. mypa; G. mahre.} The 
female of tlie horse, or equme genus of 
quadrupeds. 

2. [Sax. majia, D. merrie, the name of a 
spirit imagined by the nations of the North 
of Europe to torment persons in sleep. J 
A kind of torpor or stagnation which 
seems to press the stomach in sleep ; the 
incubus. [It is now used only in the com- 
pound, nightmare , which ought to be writ- 
ten nightmar.} 

MAR'JyCA, «. A species of duck in South 
America. 

MARE'NA, a. A kind of fish somewhat like 
a pilchard. 

M’ARESCH AL, «. m'arshal. [Fr. mareefial; 
D. & G. martchalk; Dan. marskai’c, com- 
posed of W. marc, a horse, and the Teutonic 
scalk or stalk, ichalk , a servant. This word 
is now written Marshal , — which see.] The 
chief commander of an army. Prior. 

M'ARGARATE, n. [L. margariia, a pearl, 
from the Greek.] 

In chimistry, a compound of margaric acid 
with a base. 

MARGAR'IC, a. [supra.] Pertaining to 
pearl. The margaric acid is obtained by 
digesting soap made of hog’s lard and pot- 
ash, in water. It appears in the form of 
pearly scales. Ct/b. 

M’ARGARIN, \n. A peculiar pearl-like 

M’ARGARINE, / substance, extracted 
from hog's lard; called also margarite and 
margaric acid. Silltman. 

M’ARGARITE, n. A pearl PeacJum. 


MARGINAL, a. Pertaining to it margin. 

2. Written or printed is tha margin ; as, a 
marginal note or gloss. • 

MARGINALLY, ado, In the margin of a 
book. 

M'ARGINATED, a. Having a margin. c 

M'ARGODE, a. A bluish gray stone, re- 
sembling clay in external appearance, but 
so hard as to cut man and seolites. 

Nicholson. 

M'ARGOT, n. A fish of the perch kind, 
found in the waters of Carolina. Pennant. 

M’ARGRAVE,*. [D, mar hgrgff ; G. mark- 
graf ; Dan. margratve; compounded of 
mark, march, a border, and graff graf or 
grave, an earl or count. See Jteeve and 
Sheriff.} Originally, a lord or keeper of the 
marches or borders ; now a title of nobility 
in Germany, &c. 

MARGRA'VIATE, n, Tlie territory or ju- 
risdiction of a margrave. 

MAR'IETS, is. A Ikind of violet, [violin 


coarse gran; a fen; 4 be 
now written Afar# V-whi 


; ; a moor. It is 


ind of violet, [violto 


2. Margaric add. 

3. A mineral of a grayish white color found 

in Tyrol Phillips. 

M’ARGAY, m. An American animal of the 
cat kind. 

MARGIN, a. [formerly marge or margmt. 
Fr. marge i Arm. mart ; It margins ; Sp. 
morgen; L. margo; Dan. autrg. It eoin- 
ddea in elements with marches.} 

1. A border; edge; brink; verge; as, the 
margin of & river or lake. 

2. The edge of the leaf hr page of a book, 
left blank or filled with notes. 

3. The edge of a wound. 

4. In batatey, the edge of a Inf Let. 
ST AR6IN, v. t. To famish with a margin ; 

to border. 

2. To enter fax the margin. 


MARJG'ENOUS, <*. [L. mare, the sea, and 
gigno, to produce.] Produced in or by the 
sea. Kirwan. 

MAR'IGGLD.n. [It is called in Welsh gold, 
which is said to be from gol, going round 
■or covering. In D. it is called gouasblocm, 
gold-flower , in G.ringelblume, ring-flower; 
in Dan. guldblomst, gold-flower.] 

A plant of the genus Calendula, bearing a 
yellow flower. There are several plants of dif- 
ferentgenera bearing this name , as, the Afri- 
can marigold, of the genus Tagctce ; cora- 
marigold, of the genus Chrysanthemum; 
fig -marigold, of the genus Mesembryanthe- 
mum ; mwnli-marigold, of tlie genus Caltha. 
MAR'IKIN, ». Aspedes of monkey having 
a mane. Diet. Nat. Hut. 

MAR'INATE, v. t. [Fr. mariner, from ma- 
rine.} 

To salt or pickle fish, and then preserve them 
in oil or vinegar. [Little used. J Johnson. 
MARINE, a [Fr. from L. mannus, from 
mare, the sea,W.mor. The sevon lakes with- 
in the Delta V enetum were formerly called 
seotem mama, and mare may signify a stand 
or water.] 

1. Pertaining to the sea ; as, marine produc- 
tions or bodies ; marine shells. 

2. Transacted at sea ; done on the ocean ; as, 
a marine engagement. 

3. Doing duty on the sea; os, a marine offi- 
cer ; marine forces. 

MARINE, n. A soldier that serves on board 
of a ship in naval engagements. In the 
dural, marines, a body or troops trained to 
ao military service on board of ships. 

2. The whole navy of a kingdom or state. 

Hamilton. 

3. The whole economy of naval affairs, com- 
prehending the building, rigging, equip- 
ping, navigating and management of ships 
of wear in engagements. 

MAB'IN EE, n. [Fr. marimer , from L. mare, 
theses.] 

A seaman or sailor ; ane whose occupation 
is to assist in navigating ships. ' 
MARTPUT, «. The writ an animal of the 
skunk tribe. 

MAR'ISH, n. [Fr. ntareus; Sex, men re; D. 
•wares; G. morast; from L. mars, W. mar, 
the sea.] 

Low ground, wet or covered with water and 


Sandas. Milton. 
MAR'ISH, a. Moanr; fenny; boggy. Bacon, 
MAR'ITAL, a. [Fr. from L. maritns , Fr. 
Mart, a husband.] Pertaining to a hus- 
band. ¥ Aytiffe. 

MARITIME, a. [L. maritime#, from Mere, 
the sea.] 

! 1. Relating or pertaining to the sea or 
ocean ; as, maritime affairs. 

2. Performed on the sea, naval; as, mors- 
time service. 

3. Bordering on the sea; as, a maritime ooaat. 

4. Situated near the sea; as, maritime towns. 

5. Having a navy and commerce by sea, as, 
maritime powers. 

Maritimal is not now used. 

[Note. We never My, a maritime body, a 
maritime shell or production, a maritime officer 
or engagement, a maritime league. See Ma- 
rine.} 

M ARJORAM, n. [Fr. maryolaine ; It. mar- 
gorana ; G. majoran ; D. mariolien ; Sp. 
mriorana; Arm. marjol; Port, mangerona. ] 
A plant of the genua Origanum, of several 
species. The sweet maijoram is peculiarly 
aromatic and fragrant, and much used in 
cookery. The Spanish marjoram is of the 
genu* Urtica. Fam. of Plants. 

M r AHK, ». [Sax. ma/ic, meajic ; D. merk; 
G. marks; Dan .marks ; 8w. mhrke : W. 
marc; Fr. marque; Arm, mercq; 8p. Port. 
& It. marca ; Sans, marcca. The word co- 
incides in dements with march, and with 
marches, borders, the utmost extent, and 
with market, and L. mercor, the primary 
spnsc of which is to go, to pass ; as we see 
by the Greek from Tmayofiat, 

to pass, Eng. fair, and fare. TIjub in 
Dutch, mark signifies a mark, a boundary, 
and a march. Class Mr No. 7. Ar,] 

1. A visible line made by drawing one sub- 
stance on another; as, a mark made by 
chalk or charcoal, or a pen. 

2. A line, groove or depression made by 
stamping or cutting ; on incision ; a chan- 
nel or impression ; as, the mark of a chisel, 
of a stamp, of a rod or whip; the mark of 
the finger or foot. 

3. Any note or sign of distinction. 

The Lord set a mark upon Cain. flea. i» 

4. Any visible effect of force or agency . 

There are scarce any marks left of a subter- 
raneous Bre Jddism. 

6. Any apparent or intelligible effect, proof ; 
evidence. 

The confusion of tongues was a mark of se- 
paration. Bacon. 

6. Notice taken. 

The laws 

Stand like the forfeits »n a barber's shop, 

As much for mock as mark. Shak. 

7. Any thing to which a miarile weapon 
may be directed. 

France was a fairer mark to shoot at than 
Ireland. Davies. 

8. Any object need a* a guide, or to which 
the mind may be directed. The donut of 
the State-house in Beaton fa a good mark 
for seamen. 

9. Any thing visible by which knowledge of 
something may be obtained; indication; 
a*, the marts of age to a horse. Civility is 
a mark of politeneas or respect. Levity is 
a mark of waakaesa. 
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10. A cbaraetormade by a person who can- 
not writ* Ids turns, and founded m a 
substitute for it. 

11. [Fr. more, Sp. ssareo.] A welMxt of cer- 
tain commodities, but jwsrttatlsrTy of gold 
end silver, used in several Metes of Eu- 
rope; in Greet Britain, e money of ac- 
count, equal to thirteen shilling* end four- 
pence. In some ooontries, it is & coin. 

12. A license of reprisals. [See Marque.'} 
M'ARK, «. t [Sea. mespcum ;tD. merken; 

G. mart**; Dan. marker; Sw. m&rka; 
Fr. marquer; Arm. mercqo; Port. & Sp. 
mtroar; It. mar care; w. marciatc.] 

1. To draw or make a visible line or charac- 
ter with any substance; as, to mark with ; 
chalk or with compasses. 

3. To Stamp; to impress; to make a visible 
impression, figure or indenture; as, to 
mark a sheep with a brand. 

3. To make an incision ; to lop off a part ; 
to make any sign of distinction ; as, to 
mark sheep or cattle by cute in their ears. 

4. To form a name or tne initials of a name 
fat distinction ; as, to mark cloth; to mark 
a handkerchief. 

6. To notice; to take particular observation 
of, 

Mark them who cause division* and offenses. 

Horn. xvi. 

Mark the perfect men, and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace. 

Ps. xxxvii. 

6. To heed; to regard. Snath. 

To mark out, to notify, as by a mark; to 
point out ; to designate. The ringleaders 
were marked out for seizure and punish- 
ment. 

M’ARK, v. L To note; to observe critically; 
to take particular notice ; to remark. 

Mark, l pray you, and see how this mas 
•eoketh mischief. 1 Kings ax. 
MARKAB L E, g. Remarkable. [A T oi in we.] 
Sandy*. 

MARKED, pp. Impressed with any note or 
figure of distinction ; noted; distinguished 
by tome character. , 

MARKER, n. One who puts* a mark on 


X. One that notes or takes notice. 
MARKET, i». [D. ft G. markt ; Dan. mar- 
ked; Fr. marchi; Atm. marehad; It. mer- 
eato ; Sp. ft Fort, mercado ; L. mereatu*, 1 
from, mereor, to buy ; W. marenat ; Ir. 
margadk. See Mark.} 

1. A public place in a city or town, where 
provisions er cattle are exposed to sale ; 
an appofotedjplace for selling and buying 
at private sale, as distinguished from an 
auction. 

2. A publio building fo which provisions are 
exposed to sale ; a market-house. 

3. Sale; the exchange of provision* or good* 
for money ; purchase or rate of punches* 
and sale. The seller say* be comes to a bad 
market, when the buyer says he comet to 
a good market. We say, foe market* are 
low or high; by whioh we understand the 
prioe or rate of purchase. We My that 
commodities find a quick or ready market; 
market* are dull We are not able t6 find 
a market for our goods or prov i sfana. 

4. Place of sale; as, foe British asordef; the 
American a utrM, 

A. the privikgeof keeping a public market 


M'ARKET, e . «. To deal in market; to buy 
or sell; to make bargains fixr provision* or 
goods. 

MARKETING, ppr. Purchasing in market 
M’ARKETING, n. Articles in market, 
supplies. 

2. Attendance upon market. 
MARKET-BELL, n. The bell that gives 
notice of the time or day of market. 
MARKET-CROSS, n. A cross set up 
where a market is held. 

MARKET-DAY, n. The day of a public 
market 

MARKET-FOLKS, n. People that come 
to the market Shak. 

MARKET-HOUSE, n. A building for a 
public market 

MARKET-MAID, n. A woman that brings 
things to market 

MARKET-MAN, «. A man that brings 
things to market 

MARKET-PLACE, h. The place where 
provisions or goods are exposed to sale. 
MARKET-PRICE, \ n The current price 
MARKET-RATE, ) of commodities at 
any given time. 

MARKET-TOWN, n. A town that ha* the 
privilege of a stated public market 
MARKET-WOMAN, ». A woman that 
brings things to market or that attends a 
market for selling any thing. 
MARKETABLE, a. That may be sold ; 
salable. Shak. 

2. Current in market; as, marketable value. 

Locke. Edward*. 
MARKSMAN, a. {Mark and man.} One 
that is skillful to hita mark ; he that shoots 
well. Shak. Dryden. 

2. One who, not able to write, makes his 
mark instead of his name. 

MARL, n. ’ [W. marl; D. Sw. Dan. & G. 
mergel; L. Sp. ft It marga ; Ir. maria ; 
Arm. marg. It seems to be allied to Sax. 
mepj, meaph ; D. merg, marrow, and to 
he named from its softness; Eth. 
clay, gypsum, or mortar. See Marrow.} 

A species of calcariou* earth, of different 
composition, being united with clay or 
fiiller’s earth. In a crude state, it effer- 
vesces with acids. It is found loose and 
friable, or more or less indurated. It pos- 
sesses fertilizing properties and is much 
used for manure. 

Mari is composed of carbonate of lime and 
clay in various proportions. Cleave land. 

MARL, v. t. To overspread or manure with 
1 marl. 

i 2. To fasten with marline. Akmoorth. 
MARLA'CEOUS, o. Resembling' marl; 

partaking of foe qualities of marl. 
MARLINE, a, [Sp. merlin ; Port merlim.} 
A small line composed of two strands little 
twisted, and either tarred er white ; used 
for winding round ropes and cables, to 
prevent four being fretted by the blocks, 
ore. * Mar. Diet, 

MARLINE; a. t. To wind marline round 

MAtSjNR-SPIKE, a. A small iron like a 


lint about a rape, to prevent its being gall- 
ed. 


MARLITE, a. A variety of marl Kintm. 
MARLITTC, 0 . Partaking of foe qualities 
cfmarlite. 

MARLP1T, n. A pit where marl is fow. 

Woodward. 

MARLY, a. Consisting in or partaking of 
marl. 

2. Resembling marl Mortimer. 

3. Abounding with marl. 

MARMALADE, a. [Fr. marmelade ; Sp. 

mermelada ; Port marmelada, from mar- 
melo, a quince, h. melo, or Sp. melado,lXkt 
honey, L. met.] 

The pulp of quinces boiled into a consist- 
ence with sugar, or a confection of plums, 
apricots, quinces, ftc. boiled with sugar. 
In Scotland, it is made of Seville oranges 
and sugar only. Quincy. En eye. 

MARMALITE,*. [Gr./*agju*jMt,toahine.} 
A mineral ef a pearly or metallic luster; a 
hydrate of magnesia. NuttalL 

MARMORA'CEOUS, a. Pertaining to or 
like marble. [See Marmorean, foe more 
legitimate wordj 

M ARMORATED, a. [L. wsmor, marble.]} 
Covered with marble. [Little uted.} 
MARMORATION, a. A covering or in- 
crustingwifo marble. [Little used} 

M A 11M O'RE AN , a. [L. marmoreu*.} Per- 
taining to marble. 

2. Made of marble. 

MARMOSE, a. An animal resembling the 
opossum, but less. Instead of a bog, this 
animal lias two longitudinal folds near the 
thighs, which serve to inclose foe young. 

Dtct.Nat.Jfut. 
MARMOSET, n. A small monkey. Shak. 
MARMOT, a. [It marmotta.} A quadru- 
ped of foe genus Arctomys, allied to foe 
murine tribe It is about die size of foe 
rabbit, and inhabits foe higher region of 
the Alps and Pyrenees. The name is also 
given to other specie* of the genus. The 
woodchuck of North America is called 
foe Maryland marmot. Ed. Encye. 

MAROON', a. A name given to free Macks 
living on the mountains in foe West India 
isles. 

MAROON', v. t. To put a sailor ashore on 
a desolate isle, under pretense of hi* hav- 
ing committed some great crime. Encye. 
MARQUE, \ a. [Fr.l Letters of marque 
MARK, / are letters of reprisal ; a 
license or extraordinary commission 
granted by a sovereign of one state to bis 
subjects, to make reprisals at sea on foe 
subjects of another, under pretense of 
indemnification for injuries received. 
Marque is said to be from the same root 
as march**, limits, frontiers, and literally 
to denote a license to pass foe limit* of a 
jurisdiction on land, for the purpose of 
obtaining satisfaction for theft by seizing 
the property of foe subjects of a foreign 
nation. I can give no bettor account of 
the origin of this word. Lmuer. 

2. The ship commissioned for making rt~ 
prisals.* 

M ARQCJETRY, #. [Fr. marqueterie, from 
marque, marquetar, to spot] 

Inlaid work ; work inlaid with variegations 
of fine wood, shells, ivory and foe like. 
MARQUIS,*, [ft. id. It 
marches* ; from march, searches, limit*. 
See Marche*,} 
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A tUfo el honor la Great Britain, next to 
that of duke. Originally, the matqoia was 
an ofik m sriiose duty rai to guard fee 
marches or frontiers of the kingdom. The 
office has ceased, and marquis la now a 
mere title conferred by patent Encyc. 

M! ARQU18, n. A marchioness. [Ofw.l Skak, 

M'ARQUISATE, a. The seignwry, dignity, 
or lordship of a marquis. 

M'ARRER, ». [from mar.] One that mart, 
hurts or impairs. Aseham. 

MAURI ABLE, for Marriageable. [Not 

MARRIAGE, *». [Fr. manage, from mcrier, 
to marry, from mart, a husband ; L. mat, 


marts / So. maridage.] 
The act of uniting a mi 


The act of uniting a man and woman for 
life, wedlock; fee legal union of a man[ 
and woman for life. Marriage is a con- 
tract both civil and religious, by which 
the parties engage to live together in mu- 
tual affection and fidelity, till death shall 
separate them. Marriage was instituted 
by God himself for fee purposo of pre- 
venting fee promiscuous intercourse of 
fee sexes, fur promoting domestic felicity, 
and for securing fee maintenance and edu- 
cation of children. , 

Montage is honorable in all, and the bed un- 
defiled. Heb. xiii. 

2. A feast made on fee occasion of a mar- 
riage. 

The kingdom of heaven is like a certain king, 
who made a marriage for ids son. Matth. xxu. 

3. In a Senptural sense, the union betweon 
Christ and his church by fee covenant of 
grace. Rev. six. 

MARRIAGEABLE, o. Of an age suitable 
for marriage; fit to be married. Young 
persons are marriageable at an earlier ago 
in worm climates than in cold. 

2. Capable of union. Milton. 

MARRIAGE-ARTICLES, n. Contract or 
agreement on which a marriage ia founded. 
MARRIED, pp. [from marry.'] United in 
wedlock. 

2. a. Conjugal ; connubial ; as, fee married 
state. 

MARROW, n. [Sax. mepg, meajih; D. 
merg ; Q. marie; Dan. marv ; S^w. marg ; 
Com. maru ; Ir. smir and smear ; W. n&r, 
marrow ; Ch. mo mera, to make fat ; A*» 
to be manly. SewAfori] 

1. A soft oleaginous substance contained in 
fee cavities of animal bones. 

2. The emence ; the best part 

3. In fee Scottish dialect, a companion; 

follow ; associate ; match. Taster . 

MARROW, v. t. To fill with marrow or 
wife fot ; to glut 

MARROW-BONE, n* A bone containing 
marrow, or boiled for its marrow. 

L' Es tr a ng e. 

2. The bone of fee knee ; in ludicrous lan- 
guage. Braden. 

MARROWFAT, n. A kind of rich pea. 
MARROWISH, a. Of the nature of mar- 
row. Burton, 

MARROWLESS, a. Destitute of marrow. 

Skak. 

MARROWY, a. Full of marrow ; pithy. 
MARRY* ». t* [Fr. marier, from mart, a 
husband; L. mas, marie, a male ; Finnish, 

*wn* or atari, Id.; Ar.f.* mast, to be 


igal union of a man 
Marriage is a con- 


manly, mascuHse, brave; whence its de- 
rivatives, a man, L. air, a husband, a 
lord or master. See abo Ludolf, JEfe. 
Lex. Col 68.] 

1. To unite in wedlock or matrimony; to 
join a man and woman for life, ana con- 
stitute them man and wife according to 
fee laws or customs of a nation. By the 
laws, ordained clergymen hate a right to 
marry persons withm oertain limits pre- 
scribed. 

Tell him he shill marry the oouple himself. 

Gay. 

2. To dispose of in wedlock. 

Macenas told Augustes he most elfhsr mar- 
ry hie daughter Julia to Agrippa, or take sway 
histifo. Bacon. 

[In this sente, it it properly applicable 


[In this tense, 
to females only.'] 
3. To take for hunt 


3. To take for husband or wife. We say, a 
man marries a woman ; or a woman mar- 
ries a man. The first was the original 
sense, but both are now well authorised. 

4. In Scripture, to unite in covenant, or in 
the closest connection. 

Turn, O backsliding children, salth Jehovah, 
for 1 am named to you. Jer. iii. 

MARRY, v. i. To enter into the conjugal 
state; to unite as husband and wife; to 
take a husband or a wife. 

If the cabe of the man be so with his wife, It 
is not good to marry. Matth. xix. 

I will therefore that the younger women 
marry. 1 Tim. v. 

MARRY, a term of asseveration, is said to 
have been derived from the practice of 
swearing by fee Virgin Mary. It is obso- 
lete. 

M'ARS, n. In mythology , the god of war ; 
in modern usage, a planet ; and in fee old 
rhimistry, a term for iron. 

M'ARSH, n. [Sax. mejiyc ; Fr. marais; D. 
macros ; G. morast. It was formerly writ- 
ten marish, directly from the French. We 
have morass from the Teutonic. See 
Moor.] 

A tract of low land, usually or occasionally 
covered wife water, or very wet and miry, 
and overgrown wife coarse grass or with 
detached clumps of sedge ; a fen. It dif- 
fers from swamp, which is merely moist 
or spungy land, hut often producing valu- 
able crops of grass. Low land occasion- 
ally overflowed by the tides, is called talk 
marsh. 

M'ARS H-EL'DER, n. The gelder rose, a 
species of Viburnum. Lee. 

M'ARSH-MAL'LOW, a. A plant of fee ge- 
nus Althaea. 

M'ARSH-M AR'IGGLD, ». A plant of fee 
genus Calfea. 

M ARSH-ROCK/ET, a. A species of water 
creases. Johnson. 

M'ARSHAL, n. [Fr. marechal ; D. & G. mar- 
•chalk; Dan. marshalk; compounded of W. 
more, a hone, and Teut sceale, or tchalk, 
at skulk, a servant The latter word now 
signifies a rogue. In Celtic, seal or scale 
signified a man, boy, or servant In Fr. 
marechal, Sp. mariscal, signify a marshal, 
and a farrier.] Originally, an officer who 
had fee care of hones; a groom. In 
mere modern usage, 

1. The chief offioer of arms, whose duty it 
is to regulate oocnbots in fee Hats. 

Johnson. 


2. One who regulates tank and order at a 
feast or any other as s embl y, directs fee 
order of procession and tike uke. 

3. A harbinger; a p ur s ui vant; one who goes 

before a prince to declare hie ooming and 
provide entertainment Johnson. 

4. In France, fee highest military officer. 
In other countries of Europe, a mamba! hi 
a military officer of high rank, end « Mr * M 
field-marshal. 

o. In America, a civil officer, appointed by 
the President and Senate of fee United 
States, in each judicial district, answering 
to fee sheriff of a county. His duty is to 
execute all precepts directed to him, issu- 
ed under the authority of fee United 
States. 

6. An officer of any private society, appoint- 
ed to regulate their ceremonies and execute 
their orders. 

Earl marshal of England, fee eighth officer 
of State ; an honorary title, and personal, 
until made hereditary by Charles fl. in fee 
family of Howard. During a vacancy in 
fee office of high constable, fee earl mar- 
shal has jurisdiction in the court of chiv- 
alry. Encyc. 

Earl marshal of Scotland. This officer for- 
merly had command of the cavalry, under 
fee constable. This office was held by 
fee femily of Keith, but forfeited by re- 
bellion in 1715. Encyc. 

Knight marshal, or marshal of the king's 
house, formerly an officer who was to ex- 
ecute the commands of the lord steward, 
and have fee custody of prisoners com- 
mitted by fee court of verge: hence, the 

name of a prison in Southwark. Encyc. 

Marshal of the king’s bench, an officer who 
has fee custody of fee prison called the 
king's bench, in Southwark. He attends 
on the court and has the charge of fee 
prisoners committed by them. Encyc. 

MA’RSHAL, v. t. To dispose in order ; to 
arrange in a suitable manner; as, to mar- 
shal an army ; to marshal troops. Dryden. 

2. To lead, as a harbinger, [Vo* used. J 

Shot. 

3. To dispose in due order fee several parts 

of an escutcheon, or the coats of arms of 
distinct families. Encyc. 

M'ARSHALED, pp. Arranged in due or- 
der. 

M'ARSHALER, n. One who disposes in 
due order. • 

M'ARSH A LING, ppr. Arranging in due 
order. < 

M’ARSHALSEA, ». In England, the prison 
in Southwark, belonging to fee marshal of 
fee king’s household. Johnson* 

Court of marshaltea, a court formerly held 
before fee steward and marshal of the 
king’s house, to administer justice between 
the king’s domestic servants. Blacks tons. 

M'ARSHALSHJP, n. The office of a mar- 
shal. 

M'AItSHY, a. [from moral.] Wet ; boggy; 
fenny. DrSden. 

2. Produced in marshes; as, a marshy weed. 


M'ART, ». [from eurlef.] Aplamofsale 
ortrafiek. It wm fommly applied chief- 
ly to market* and fifes in czties and towns, 
Imt it has now s more extensive applica- 
tion. Ws my,- the United Stats* are a 
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principal mart tor English v 
land and France era the mart » of 


3, Bargain ; purchase and Ilk [Not wed.] 
Shalt. 

START, c. *. To buy and aafit 4a traffic*. 

rJVei Hted.l 1 Shah. 

STARTAGON, «. A kind of lily. Herbert. 
ST ARTEL, e. L [Fr. marUUr.] To strike. 
[Oto/1 

MARTEN. See MARTIN. 

M’ARTKN, n. [P, matter; G. « order ; Fr. 
marie; Arm. mart, awwtr / Sp. maria ; It. 
autrforat.1 

An animal of the genua Muriel*, or weaael 
kind, whoee Air ie need in making hate 


M'ARTIAL, a. [Fr. from L. martiali s; Sp. 
mar dal; It. martial* ; from L. Afar*, the 
god of war.] 

I* Pertaining to war; suited to war; 
martial equipage; martial music; a t 
tial appearance. 

3. Warlike ; brave ; given to war ; as, a mar- 
tial nation or people. 

S. Suited to battle ; as, a martial array. 

4. Belonging to war, or to an army and 
navy; opposed to civil; as, martial tow; a 
court martial. 

4. Pertaining to Man, or borrowing the 
properties of that planet. 

The natures of the fixed stars are esteemed 
martial or Jovial, according to the colors by 
which they answeT to those planets. [Oft*.] 


4. Having the properties of iron, called by 
the old cnimista, Mart. 

Sf AKTIAL1SM, n. Bravery ; martial ex- 
ercises. [Not in use.] Prince. 

M'ARTIALIST, *. A warrior ; a fighter. 

[Not wed.] Howl. 

M'ARTIN, n. [Fr. martinet ; Sp. martinet*. 
Hie Germans oall it mauer-tckwalbe, wall- 
swallow, and perhaps the word is formed 
from the root of L. menu, W. mur, a 
wall.] 

A bird of the genus Hirundo, which forms 
its neat in buildings. It was formerly 
Written by some authors martlet. Dryden. 
MARTINET, \ n. In military language, a 
MARTLET, j strict disciplinarian ; 

called from an officer of that name. 
MARTINETS, n. In ships, martinets arc 
small Hues fastened to the leech of a sail, 
to bring it close to the yard when the sail 
it Aided. Bailey . 

M'ARTINGAL, *. [Fr. martingale ; It & 
Sp. martmgala. The Portuguese call it 
gamarra.] 

1. A strap or thong Ikstened to the girth 
under a hone's belly, end at the other 
end to the musxtde, pe e ling between the 
fore legs. * Encyc. 

3. In ships, a rope extracting from the jib- 
boom, to the end of * bumpkin under the 
cep of the bowsprit. Mar. Diet 

MARTINMAS, «. [Martin end mmA The 
feast of St Martin, the eleventh of Novem- 


iTiSfLET, n. [Soe Martim.'] Marti*, in 
MPdiy, [is a bird without legs or beak. 
It is added to the family-arms by tbefburth 
of the junior branches of a family, as the 
mark of their oadsney, — E. H. B.J 


MARTYR, n. [Qr.umfrvf, a witness.] One 
who, by his death, bean witness to the 
tenth of the Gospel [Stephen was the first 
Christian martyr. 

To be a martyr, signifies only to witness tht 
truth of Christ South. 

2. One who suffers death in defense of any 
cause. We say, a man dies a martyr to 
his political principles or to the cause of 
liberty. ■ 

M’ARTYR, v. t. To nut to death fat adhe- 
ring to what one beueves to be the truth ; 
to sacrifice one on account of his faith or : 
profession. Pear ton. 

2. To murder ; to destroy. Chaucer. 

M’ARTYRDOM, ». The death of a martyr . 
the suffering of death on account of one’s 
adherence to the faith of the GospeL 
He intends to crown their innocence with the 
glory of martyrdom. Bacon. 

M\A RTYRIZE, v. t. To offer as a martyr. 

[Little used.] Spencer, 

MARTYROLOG'IGAL, a. Registering or 
registered in a catalogue of martyrs. 
MAitTYROL'OGIST, n. A writer of mar- 
tyrology, or an account of martyrs. 
MARTYROL'OOY, n. [Gr. fss^rv^ a wit- 
ness, and hoyof, discourse.] 

A history or account of martyrs with their 
sufferings ; or a register of martyrs. 

Stillingfleet. 

M'ARVEL, n. [Fr. merveiUe; Ir. miorbhaille; 
It maraviglia ; Sp. maravilla ; Port ma- 
ravilha ; Arm. mans ; L. mirabtlit, won- 
derful, from miror, Ch. & Svr. non de- 
mar, to wonder, L. demiror. We have the 
primary sense in the Armoric miret, to 
stop, hold, keep, guard, hinder; for to 
wonder, admire or be astonished, is to 
stop, to hold, to be fixed, which exactly 
expresses the fact The Russian zamira- 
yu, to be astonished, is the same word with 
a prefix, and from miryu, to pacify or ap- 
pease, that is, to stop, to allay. From the 
same root or family, probably, we have 
moor, to moor a ship, Sp. & Port, amar- 
rar, Fr. amarrer, to moor, and dempurer, 
to dwell or abide. So also L. mora, delay, 
and perhaps morior, W. maru, to die, mu- 
rut, a wall, Eng. demur, &c. Claafi Mr. 
No. 32.] 

1. A wonder ; that which arrests the atten- 
, tion and causes a person to stand or gaxe, 

or to pause. [Tins word is nearly obso- 
lete, or at least little used in elegant wri- 
tings.] 

2. Wonder; admiration. 

Marvel of Peru, a plant of the genus Mira- 

bilis. 

M’ARVEL, c. s’. To wonder. It expi 
less than astonish or ornate. [Nearly obso- 
lete.'] 

M'ARVELING, ppr. Wondering. 
M’ARVELOUS, a. [Fr. msrveUUux; It 
marmglieso.'] 

1. Wonderftu; strange; exciting wonder 
or some degree of surprise. 

This is .the Lord's doing; it is marvebut in 
oar eyes. P». cxvHi. 

2. Surpassing credit; incredible. Pope. 

3. The marvelous, in writing, is that which 

exceeds natural power, or is preternatural; 
opposed to probable. , Johnson. 

4. Formerly used adverbially for vender- 
fuEy, exceedingly. 


MARVELOUSLY, 
fal I 


adv. WonderftiUy ; 

wonder 


to excite 

surprise. Clarendon. 

M'ARVELOUSNESS, n* WonderAdnass ; 
strangeness. 

MA'RY-BUD, n. The marigold. Shah. 
M'ASCLE, n. m'asl. In heraldry, [ahorage 
voided. — E. H. B.] 

MASCULINE, «. [Fr. masadm; L. mas- 
' eutinus, from masculus, mas, or the Ir- 
modh, Polish mat, Bohemian nus, Slavonic 
moscA,] 

1. Having the qualities of a man strong ; 
robust ; as, a masculine body. 

2. Resembling man ; coarse ; opposed to 
delicate or soft ; as, masculine features. 

3. Bold ; brave ; as, a masculine spirit or 
courage. 

4. In grammar, the masculine gender of 
words is that which expresses a male, or 
something analogous to it; or it is the 
gender appropriated to males, though not 
always expressing the male sex. 

Encyc. Johnson. 

M'ASCULINELY, adv. Like a man. 

B. Jons on. 

M’ASCULINENESS, n. The quality or 
afcte of being manly ; resemblance of man 
in qualities ; as m coarseness of features, 
strength of iwxly, boldness, &c. 

MASH, n. [G. meischen, to mix, to mash ; 
Sp mascar, to chew, Fr. macher, for mas- 
cner, L. mastico.] 

1 . A mixture or mass of ingredients, beaten 
or blended together in a promiscuous man- 
ner. 

2. A mixture for a horse. Far. Diet. 

3# A mesh. [See Mesh, the more common 

orthography!] 

MASH, v. t. To beat into a confined mass. 

2. To bruise ; to crush by beating or pres- 
sure ; as, to math apples in a mill 

3. To mix malt and water together in brew- 
ing* 

MASH'ED, pp. Beat into a mass; bruised ; 

crushed ; mixed into a mash. 

MASH'ING, ppr. Beating into a mass; 
bruising; crushing. 

MASH'ING-TUB, n. A tub for containing 
the mesh in breweries. 

MASH'Y, a. Produced by crushing or bruis- 
ing. Thomson. 

M’ASK, n. [Fr. masque; It maschera ; Sp. 
& Port mascara; Am. masel; D. masher ; 
G. maske.] 

1. A cover for the face ; that which conceals 

the face, especially a cover with apertures 
for the eyes and mouth ; a visor. A mask 
is designed to conceal the face from be- 
holders, or to pres erve the complexion 
from injury by exposure to the weather 
and the rays of die «tm. Encyc. 

2. That which disguises; any pretense or 

subterfuge. Prior. 

3. A festive entertainment of dancing or 
other diversions, in which the company all 
wear masks; a masquerade. She*. 

i. A revel; a hustle; a mace of mummery. 
This thought might lead through tUs world’s 
vain mask. MUton. 

5. A dramatic performance written in a 
Je, without attention to r 


6. In nrchiteciure, a piece of sculpture re- 
presenting some gtoteeque form, to fiD and 
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adorn vacant placet, at in friezee, panel* 
of doom, keys of arches, &c. Encyc. 

M'ASK, v. t. To cover the fece for conceal- 
ment or defense against injury ; to conceal 
with a mask or visor. Addison. 

2 . To disguise ; to cover ; to hide. 

Matktng the business from the common eye. 

Shak 

M'ASK, v. i. To revel ; to play the fool in 
masquerade. 

2. To be disguised in any way. Shak. 
M* ASKED, pp. Having the face covered ; 
concealed ; disguised. 

2. a. In botany, personate. 

M 1 ASKER, n. One that wears a mask ; one 
that plays the fool at a masquerade. 
M'ASK ERY, n. The dress or disguise of a 
masker. Martton. 

M' ASK-HOUSE, n. A place for masquer- 
ades. Bp. Hall. 

M'ASKINO, ppr. Covering with a mask; 
concealing. 

MASLIN. SeeMESLJN. 

MA'SON, n. ma'sn. [Fr. maloti ; Arm. wap- 
zonn ; D. mefielaar. In Sp. mazoncrta is 
masonry, as if from wio*o, a mallet, maza, 
a club, a mace, it is probably from thv 
root of mix or math, or more probably of 
matt, and denotes onetbat works in mor- 
tar. See Matt.} 

1. A man whose occupation is to lay bricks 
and stones, or to construct the walls of 
buildings, chimneys and the like, which 
consist of bricks or stones. 

2. A member oftlie fraternity offree-masons 
MASON'IC, a Pertaining to the craft or 

mysteries of free masons. . 

MA'SONRY, n. [Fr. mafonnerie ; Sp. ma- 
xoneria .] 

1. The art or occupation of a mason. 

2. The work or performance of a mason ; as, 
when we say, the wall is good matonry. 

3. The craft of free-masons. 

MAS'ORA, n. [lieb.J A Hebrew work on 

the Bible, by several Rabbins. 
MASORETTC, a. [Heb. -co, to deliver, 
whence masora, tradition, whence the 
Motor it et, the adherents to the tradition- 
ary readings of the Scriptures ] 

Relating to the Masontes, who interpreted 
the Scriptures by tradition, and invented 
the Hebrew points to fix the true reading 
and pronunciation. Whence the vowel- 
points are denominated motor e tic. 

M AS’ORITE, n. One of the wntors of the 
Masora. 

MASQUERADE, n. [It matcher at a. See 
Mask.} 

1. A nocturnal assembly of persons wearing 
masks, and amusing themselves with dan- 
cing, conversation and other diversions. 

In ooartly balls sad midnight masquerades. 

Pope. 

2. Disguise. 

I came to visit thee in masquerade. Dryden. 

3. A Spanish diversion on horseback. 

Clarendon. 


MASQUERA'DE, c. i. To go in disguise. 

2. To assemble in masks. Swift. 

MASQUERA'DE, v. t. To put in disguise 

KiUingbeck. 

MASQUERADER, n. A person wearing a 
mask : one disguised. ISEttranoe. 

MASQUERADINGr ppr. Assembling s 
masks for divenion. 

Vol. II. 


M’ASS, n. [Fr. matte, amass* a heap, a 
mace, or club ; Port, maqa, dough, and a 
mace ; Sp. mata, dough, mortar, a mass, 
and maza, a club, a mace / mazo, a mall at; 
It. matta, a heap, and masma, a mace ; G. 
matte ; L. matta , a mass. These words 
seem to belong to the root of the Greek 
ftneott, to beat or pound, the root of which 
ib fttty; hence the connection between 
matt, and mace, a club. If any of these 
words are of a different origin, they may 
belong to the root of mix .] 

1. A lump; a body of matter concreted, col- 
lected or formed into a lump ; applied to 
any solid body; as, a matt of iron or lead, 
a matt of flesh ; a matt of ice ; a matt of 
dough. 

2. A collective body of fluid matter. The 
ocean is a mats of water. 

3. A heap ; as, a matt of earth. 

4. A great quantity collected ; as, a matt of 
treasure. 

5. Bulk ; magnitude. 

This array of such matt and charge. Shak. 
G. An assemblage; a collection of particu- 
lars blended, confused or indistinct , as, a 
matt of colors. Addison. 

They lose their forms, and make a matt 

Confused and black, if brought too near. 

Prior. 

7. Gross body of things considered collec- 
tively , the body ; the bulk , as, the matt of 
people in a nation. A small portion of 
morbid matter may infect the whole matt 
of fluids in the body. 

! Comets have power over the matt of things. 

Baron 

M'ASS, n. [Sax. ma^a, mraj-j-e , Fr. mette , 
It. mesta , Sp. misa , D muse ; G & Dan. 
mette , Sw. metsa ; Low L. mitta. The 
word signifies primarily leisure, cessation 
from labor, from the L mis tut, remissus, 
like the L . ferue ; hence a feast or holiday. 
Lawa of Alfred, 39. “ Be mraj-j-o bnp^e j-pe- 
olye." De fetUvitale diet festi. See also 
Laws of Cnute, Lib 1. 14. and 2. 42. 
Hence Sax. hlapneej-ye, lemmas, bread- 
feast, and Martin-mat, Michael-mat, Can- 
dlemas, Christmas .] 

The service of the Romish church ; the of- 
fice or prayers used at the celebration of 
the eucharist; the consecration of the 
broad and wine. Lye. Encyc. IVilkihs 

M’ASS, v. i. To celebrate mass. [Not used.} 
Hooker. 

M’ASS, e. t. To fill, to stuff; to strengthen 
[Not used.] Hayward. 

MAS'SACElt, 1 n. [Fr. massacre; Arm. 

MAS'SACRE, / mafzaer ; It . mazzteare, 
to beat, from maxza, a club, a mace. So 
smite m English signifies to kill, as well as 
to beat.] 

1. The murder of an individual, or the 
slaughter of numbers of human beings, 
with circumstances of cruelty; the indis- 
criminate killing of human Winn, without 
authority or necessity, and without forms 
civil or military. It differs from assassi- 
nation, which is a private killing. It dif- 
fers from carnage , which is rather the ef- 
fect of slaughter than slaughter itself, and 
is applied to the authorized destruction of 
men m battle, or other great destruction 
of lives by violence. Massacre is some- 
times called butchery, from its resemblance 


to the killing of cattle. If a soldier kills a 
man in battle in his own defense, it is a 
lawfol act; it is killing, and it is slaughter, 
but it is not a massacre. Whereas, if a 
soldier kills on enemy after he has sur- 
rendered, it is mauacre, a killing without 
necessity, often without authority, contra it 
to the usages of nations, and of course witn 
cruelty . The practice of killing prisoners, 
even when authorized by the commander, 
is properly mauacre; as the authority 
given proceeds from cruelty. We have 
all heard of the massacre of the Protestants 
in France, in the reign of Charles IX. ; and 
frequent instances of barbarous Massacre 
occur in the war between the Turks and 
Greeks. 

2. Murder. Shak. 

MAS'SACER, \ e. t. To murder human be- 
MAS'SAURE, / ings with circumstances 
of cruelty ; to kill men with indiscriminate 
violence, without authority or necessity, 
and contrary to the usages of nations, to 
butchei human beings. 

Nymphidirus endeavored to save himsclfin 
a teut, but was pursued and massacred on the 
spot. Mutphft Tuntui. 

MAS'SACItER, n. One who massacres. 

[A very bad word.] Burke. 

MESSER, n. A priest who celebrates mass. 
MAS'SETEll, n. [Gr. from ftmoottopm, to 
chew.] A muscle which raises the under 
jaw. 

MAS'SIC’OT, 1 n. [Fr. massicot .] Calcined 
MASTICOT, ) white lead; yellow oxyd 
of lead. Lead exposed to the air while 
melting, is covered with a gray, dusky pel- 
licle. This pclliclo carefully taken ofl, is 
reduced by ugitation to a greenish gray 
powder, inclining to yellow. This oxyd, 
separated from the grams of lead by Billing, 
and exposed to a more intense heat, suffi- 
cient to make it red hot, assumes a deop 
yellow color. In this state it is called mas- 
sicot. Massicot, slowly heated by a mode- t 
rate fire, takes a boautifol red color, snd' 
obtains the name of minium. Eourrrotf 
Massicot is sometimes used by painters, and 
it is used as a drier in tbe composition of 
ointments and plasters. Enryr. 

M'ASSINKSS, \n. [See Massy, Mans- 
M’ASSIVKNESS, / we.] The state of be- 
ing massy ; great weight, or weight with 
bulk , ponderousness. 

M'ASSIVE, l a. [Fr motif, from mats.) 
M'ASSY, / Heavy; weighty; ponder- 
ous ; bulky and heavy , ax, a many shield , 
a massy rock. 

The yawning rock* in many fragments fly. 

Pope. 

M'ASSIVE, a In mineralogy, in mass ; 
having a crystuline structure, but not a 
regular form. We say, a mineral occurs 
massive. 

M’AST, » [Sax. rmryt ; D. G. Sw. & Dan 
matt , Fr. mdt, for matt ; Port motto or 
mastro , Sp. masttlet, matta; mat telerot, 
top-masts ; motto, a trunk, a stock in which 
any cion is ingrafted.] 

A long, round piece of timber, elevated or 
designed to bo raised perpendicularly or 
nearly so, on the keel of a ship or other 
vessel, to which the yards, sails and rig- 
ging ere attached, and by which they are 
supported. A mast is a angle stick, ionu 
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ed from the trunk of a tree, or it consists of 
many pieee* of timber united by Iron bands. 
Marta are of several kinds, aa the nuin- 


a man ia matter of his business ; a great 
matter of music, of the Bute or violin ; a 
master of hia subject, 81c. 


mast, fore-mast, mizxen-nust, top-mast, V*. A title of dignity in college* and uniTer* 
top-gal lant-maat, Sic. sities ; as, Matter of Arts. 

M'AST, n. [Sax. msejve, acorns, food; Goth. 15. The chief of a society; as, the Grand 
matt, food, meat ; lr. moss, maos, an Matter of Malta, of free-masons, &c. 

acorn; matte, food; W. met, acorns, a por- 16. Hie director of ceremonies at public 

tion, a meal ; meeen, an acorn. This may places, or on public occasions, 
be the American moss, and signify food in 17. The president of a college. England. 
general, from eating, chewing, masticating, Matter in chancery, an assistant of the lord 


or primarily a nut kernel, or acorn, the 
food of the primitive tribes of men. It seems 
to be radically the same word as meat.'] 


chancellor, chosen from among the barris- 
ters to sit in chancery, or at the rolls. 

Encyc. 


The fruit of the oak and beech, or other fo- j Matter of the rolls, an officer who has charge 


teat trees ; nuts ; acorns [It hat no plural.] 
WASTED, a. Furnished with a mast or masts. 
M* ASTER, n. [Fr. maitre, for mauler , 
Russ, matter; D. meetter; Q.meitter; Sw. 
m&itart ; Dan. metier ; Arm. meattr ; It 


of the rolls and patents that pass the great 
seal, and of the records of the chancery. 

Encyc. 

To be mutter of one't telf, to have the com- 
mand or control of one’s own passions. 


& Sp, maestro; L. magitter, compounded of I The word matter has numerous applicati< 


the root of magit, major, greater, and tho 
Teutonic tter, Sax. rteopan, to steer. See 
Steer. The word then signifies a chief di- 
rector. Seo Afinitter.] 

1. A man who rules, governs or directs ei- 1 
ther men or business. A man who owns 


r, greater, and tho in all of which it has the sense of director, 
pan, to steer. See chief, or superintendent, 
ignifies a chief di- As a title of respect given to adult persons, 
it is pronounced muter; a pronunciation 
. ern s or directs ei- which seems to have been derived from 
A man who owns * ome of tho Northern dialects, [supra.] 


slaves is their matter; he who has servants M' ASTER, v. t. To conquer ; to overpower; 


is their matter ; he who has apprentices is 
their matter, as he has the government 
and direction of them. The man who su- 
perintends and directs any business, is 
matter, or matter workman. 

O thou my friend, my genius, come along, 
Thou matter of the poet and the tong. Pope 
Nations that want protectors, will have m al- 
ters. Ames. 

2. A director, head, or chief manager ; as, 
the matter of a feast 

3. The owner ^proprietor; with the idea of 
governing. The matter of a house may be 


the owner, or the occupant, who has a mg(i -> g. , , 

Kmpor.rj' right of yy.n.iDg i t M'ASTKRFUI,, a. Il.ving the .lull of a 

lrul,rl <meWhoha “ U Preme *' 

HZX .arid'. gn.t muter Uld hi. owe. »■ Pnacpaljc, 7/adiJra. 

p 0fie , M ASTER-KEY, n. The key that opens 
k A chief; a principal ; as, the matter root l°f kB > tlic subordinate keys of which 

of a plant. Mortimer. open only one each Dryden. 

One matter passion swallows up’the rest Pope. M' ASTERLESS, a. Destitute of a master or 
I. One who has possession, and the power <>wuer. Spenter. 

of controlling or using at pleasure. 2. Ungovemed ; unsubdued. 

When I have made myself matter of a hun- M' ASTER- LODE, n. In mining, the prin- 


to subdue ; to bring under control. 

Obstimiry and willful neglect must be matter- 
ed, even though it costs blows. Locke. \ 

Evil customs must be mattered by degrees. 

Calamy. 

2. To execute with skill. 

1 will not oiler that which I cannot matter. 

Bacon. 

3. To rule, to govern. 

— And rather lather thee than matter thcc 
[Mi* used ] Shale. 

M f ASTKR, t>. ». To be skillful; to excel 
[ Obt ] Spenser. 

M’ASTERDOM, n. Dominion; rule [Mo/ 


mW^RDOM,.. Dominion ; Ww* 


5. A chief; a principal; as, the master root 

of a plant. Mortimer, 

One matter passion swallows up’the rest. Pope. 

6. One who has possession, and the power 
of controlling or using at pleasure. 

When I have made myself matter of a hun- 


dred thousand drachmas — Addtstn, 

7. The commander of a merchant ship. 

8. In ships of war, an officer who takes rank 
immediately after the lieutenants, and na- 
vigates the ship under the direction of the 


cipal vein of ore. Encuc. 

M'ASTERLY, a. Formed or executed with 
superior skill ; suitable to a master ; most 
excellent ; skillfpl ; os, a masterly design , 
a masterly performance ; a masterly stroke 


captain. of policy 

I. The director of a school; a teacher; an 2. Imperious. 

instructor. In this sense the word is giv- M'ASTERLY, ado. With the skill of a master, 
ing place to the more appropriate words Thou dost speak matter ly. Shah. 

teacher, instructor and preceptor; at least “ I think it very masterly written," in 

it is so in the United States. Swift, is improper or unusual. 

10. One uncontrolled. M’ASTER-PJECE, n. A capital perform- 

Let every man be waster of hti time. Shah. ance ; any thing done or made with supc- 

II. An appellation of respect rior or extraordinary skill. 

Matter doctor, you have brought those drugs. This wondrous master-piece I fain would see. 

Shah. Dryden. 

12. An appellation given to young men. 2. Chief excellence or talent 
Where mere are Utile mtuter* and misses in DUsimulaUon was his matter-piece. 
a house — Swtfl. Clarendon. 


13. A man eminently or perfectly skilled in M’ASTERSHIP, n. Dominion; rule; su- 
anv occupation, art or science. We sav. preme power. 


2. Superiority ; preeminence. 

Where noble youths for mastership should 
strive. Dryden. 

3. Chief work; matter-pieoe. [Not used,] 

Dryden. 

4. Superior skill. Shah. 

5. Title of respect; in irony. 

How now, sigmor Launce, what new with 
your mastership. Shah. 

6. The office of president of a college, or 
other institution. 

M'ASTERpSINEW, ». A huge sinew that 
surrounds the hough of a horse, and di- 
vides it from the bone by a hollow place, 
where the wind-galls are usually seated. 

Far. Diet. 

M 'ASTER-STRING, n. Principal string. 

Rome. 

M’AST ER-STROKE, n. Capital perform- 
ance. Blackmore. 

M ASTER-TOOTH^n. A principal tooth. 

Bacon. 

M'ASTER-TOUCH, n. Principal perform- 
ance. Taller. 

M’ ASTER-WORK, n. Principal perform- 
ance. Thomson. 

M’ ASTER-WORT, «. A plant of the genus 
Imtferatoria. 

M 1 ASTERY, n. Dominion ; power of go- 
verning or commanding. 

If divided by mountain*, they will fight for the 
mastery of the passages of the tops — Raleigh. 

2. Superiority in competition; preeminence. 
Every man that stnvcth for the mattery, it 

temperate in all things. 1 Cor. ix. 

3. Victory in war. 

It is not the voice of them that shout for mat- 
tery. Ex. xxxii 

4. Eminent skill; superior dexterity. 

He could attain to a mattery in all languages. 

TiUotsm. 

5. Attainment of eminent skill or power. 
The learning and mastery of a tongue being 

unpleasant in itself, should not be cumbered with 
other difficulties. Locke. 

M‘ASTFUL,a. [frommast.] Abounding with 
mast, or fruit of oak, beecn and other forest 
trees ; as, the mastful chestnut Dryden. 
MASTIC, \ n. [Fr. mastic; iLmastiee; D. 
MASTICH, / matfik ; Sp. almactya; Port. 
almeceya; Ir.maiiteog; L. meuttche ; Gr. 
|tA*nr/*il.] 

1 . A remn exsuding from the mastic-tree, a 
species of I'istacia, and obtained by inci- 
sion. It is in white farinaceous tears, of a 
faint smell, and is used as an astringent 
and ttu aromatic. It is used also as an in- 
gredient m drying varnishes. 

Fovrcroy. Smyc. 

2. A kind of mortar or cement Addison. 
MASTICATE, v. i. [L. mattieo. Qn. W. 

mettgaw, from met, mast, acorns, food.] 

To chew ; to grind with the teeth and pre- 
pare for swallowing and digestion ; aa, to 
masticate food. 

MASTICATED, pp. Chewed. 
MASTICATING, ppr. Chewing; breaking 
into small pieces with the teeth. 
MASTICATION, ». The act at operation 
of chewing solid food, breaking it into 
small pieces, and mixing it with saliva; 
thus preparing it for deglutition, and more 
easy digestion in the stomach. 

Mastication is s necessary preparation of solid 
aliment without which there can be no good 
digestion. Arbuthnat. 
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MASTICATORY, a. Chewing ; adapted to 
perform the office of chewing food. 

Lawrence » Led, 


Lawrence t Led. lew, Ac. Encyc. 

MASTICATORY, n. A substance to be I M4TCH, n. [Sax. maea and gemaca, an 


ed at one end, retains fore and burn* slow- 
ly till consumed. It is used in firing artil- 
lery, Ac. . Encyc. 


chewed to increase the saliva. Coxe. equal, fellow," companion, D. makker, D*n. 

M'ASTIFF, \ n. phir, Mastifs. Maetives is mayo, Sw. ««*<•.] 

MAST1F, J irregular. [Sp. mastin ; It. 1. A person who is equal to another in 
mastino ; ft. matin ; Arm. mastin ; Low strength or other quality ; one able to cope 
L. mastimu .] with another. 

A large species of dog, remarkable for Government — makes aa Innocent man of the 

strength and courage. Strabo informs us lowest ranks a match for the mightiest of his 

that the mastiffs of Britain were trained follow subjects. t Addison 

for war, and used by the Gauls in battle. 2. One that suits or tallies with another; or 
Encyc any thing that equals another. 

M‘ A ST LESS, a. Having no mast ; as a ves- 3. Union by momage. 

Love doth seldom suffer itself to be confined 
2. Bearing no mast; as, a mottle** oak or other than ‘ h <* e of **■ own making 

beech. Drydcn. _ 7°W' 

MASTLIN. SeeMESLIN. In popular language, it is applied to the 

«. TGr. «*cce. mantilla, and engagement of lovers before marriage. | 


MASTODON, n, [Or. pare;, marmlla, and engagement oi lovers 
o$o u (l a tooth.] I 4 * 0ne t0 be mamod - 


A genus of mimmiforous animals retem- Sh , e ia ^ c A nied a ^ fortune of her owh-and 

»i i -l ... . . t was looked upon es the richest match in the 

bltng the elephant, now extinct, and known Wegt r Clarendon 

oniy by foeirfossfl remains. It include. MATCH , [Or. f*a X v, a battle, 'a fight;’ 


American mammoth. but probably of the same family as” the 

MASTOID, fl. [Gr. ftae res, the mpple or preC J din j * J 

breast and noo(, form J A contest ; competition for virtory ; or a 

Resembling the nipple or breast ; f s, th. Hnion ofpart]e# ^ r contest . M in g^mes or 
mastoid muscle ; the mastoid process. iporta r 

MASTRESS, for Mistres *, is not used. A solemn match was made , he lost the prise. 

Chaucer. Dryden 

M'ASTY, o. Full of mast, abounding with MATCH, v. t To equal. 

acorns, Ac. No settled senses of the world can match 

MAT, «. [W. mat, Sax. meatta , D. mat ; 1 he pleru,ure of Hint madness. Shak 


breast and ttlos, form ] 

Resembling the nipple or breast; |8, tbs 
mastoid muscle ; the mastoid process. 
MASTRESS, for Mistresk, is not used. 

Chaucer. 


G. matte ; L. matta ; Sp. mata , Ir. matla , I 2. To show an equal. 


No settled senses of the world can match 
T he plerihure of Hint madness. Sha 


Russ, mat ; W. math, that is spread. The 
sense is probably a lay or spread, from 
falling, throwing, or stretching. Class Md. 
No. U. 8. 9.] 

1. A texture of sedge, rushes, flags, husks, 

straw, or other material, to be laid on a 
floor for cleaning the boots and shoes of 
those who enter a house, and for other 
purposes. Carew. 

2. A web of rope-yarn, used in ships to se- 
cure the standing rigging from the friction 
of the yards, Ac. 

MAT, v. t. Tocover or lay with mats. Evelyn 

2. To twist together ; to interweave like a 
mat ; to entangle. 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair 
Dryden. 

3. To press together ; to lay flat , as, matted 
grass. 

MAT'ACHIN, n. [Sp. a buffoon, a gro- 
tesque dance.] 

An old dance. Sidney. 


\ No history or unliquity can match his policies 
and his conduct South 

3 To oppose as equal, to set against as 
equal m contcRt. 

Eternal might 

To match with their inventions they pre- 
sumed 

So easy, and of his thunder made a scorn. 

Milton. 

4 To suit , to make equal ; to proportion. 
Let poets match their subjert to their 

strength — Roscommon. 

— To match patterns and colors. Swift. 

5. To marry ; to give in marriage. 

A senator of Rome, while Rome survived, 
Would not ha re match’d bis daughter with a 
king. Addison. 

6. To purify vessels by burning a match in 

them. % 

MATCH, c. «. To be united in marriage. 

I hold it a sin to match m my kindred. 

Shuk. 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with 
sheep. Dryden 

2. To suit , to correspond , to be of equal 


An old dance. Sidney. Let tigers match with hinds, aud wolves with 

MAT'ADORE, n. [Sp. matador , a murderer, sheep. Dryden 

and a card, from motor , to kill.] 2. To suit , to correspond , to be of eqnal 

One of the three principal cards in the game size, figure or quality ; to tally. We say 

of omber and quadrille, which are always of a piece of cloth, it does not match with 

two black aces and the deuce in spades another. 

and clubs, and the seven in hearts and di- MATCH'ABLE, a. Equal ; suitable ; fit to 
amonds. Johnson. Pope. be joined. Spenser. 

MATCH, n. [Fr. meehe ; It tniecio ; Sp. 2. Correspondent. [Little need.] 

& Port, mecha ; Ann. mecherm, mecA.] Woodward. 

1 Some very combustible substance used MATCHTED, pp. Equaled ; suited; placed 
for catching fire from a spark, as hemp, in opposition ; married, 
flax, cotton, tow dipped m sulphur, ora MATCHING,^. Equaling ; suiting ; set- 
species of dry wood, called vulgarly touch- ting in opposition ; uniting m marriage, 
wood. MATCHLESS, a. Having no equal; as, 

2. A Tape or cord made of hempen tow, matchless impudence ; a matchless queen , 

composed of three strands slightly twist- matchlem lore or charms, 

ed, and again covered with tow and boiled MATCHLESSLY, ado. In a maimer or de- 
in foe leas of old whoa. This when light- pee net to be equaled. 


MATCHLESSNESS, a. The state or qua- 
lity of being without an equal. 

M ATCH 'LOCK, a. Formerly, the lock of a 
musket which was fired by a match. 
MATCH'MAKKR, n. One who makes 
matches for burning. 

2. One who contrives or effects a union by 
marriage. 

ww 

MATE, n. [D. maat ; Ar. ^ matau, to 
associate. Class Md. No 1 1 .] 

1 . A companion ; an associate ; one who 
customarily associates with another. 
Young persons nearly of an age, and 
frequently associating, are called matee or 
playmates. 

2. A husband or wife. 

3. The male or female of animals which as- 

sociate for propagation and the care of 
their young. MtUon. 

4. One that eats at the same table. 

5. One that attends the same school ; a 
school-mate. 

6. An officer in a merchant ship or ship of 
war, whose duty is to assist the master or 
commander. In a merchant ship, the 
mate, in the absence of the master, takes 
command of the ship. Large ships have 
a first, second, and tnird mate. 

In general, mate, m compound words, de- 
notes an assistant, and ranks next in sub- 
ordination to the principal ; as, master's 
mate; surgeon’s mate, Ac. 

MATE, n. [Sp. A Port, mate / Fr. mat , from 
Sp. matar, to kill.] 

In chess, the state of the king so situated 
that he cannot escape. 

MATE, v. t. To match ; to marry. 

Spenser. Shak 

2. To equal ; to lie equal to. 

For thus die mastful chestnut mate* the skies 
Dryden 

8. To oppose ; to equaL 

— 1 i’ th’ way of loyalty and tmth, 

Dare mate a sounder man than 8urrry ean 
be. Shak 

MATE, e. t. [Fr. mater, to mate in chess , 

| Sw. matta, to weaken, to enervate; bp. 

I matar, to kill.J 
To enervate ; to subdue ; to crush 

Audacity doth almost bind and mate the 
weaker sort of minds [Not used.’] Haem, 
MATE LESS, a. Having no mate or com- 
panion. Peacham. 

Malena Medico, a general name for every 
substance used in medicine Encyc 

2. An auxiliary branch of the science of 
medicine, which treats of the nature and 
properties of all the substances that are 
employed for the cure of diseases. 

Ed. Encyc. 

MATERIAL, a. [It. materiale ; Fr. mate- 
riel ; Sp. material ; from L. materia, mat- 
ter.] 

1. Consisting of matter; not spiritual; as, 
material substance ; material bodies. 

2. Important , momentous ; more or less ne- 
cessary ; having influence or effect. 

Hold them for Catholics or heretics, it is not 
s thing very material in this question. 

lloooktr. 

In the asemait of simple ideas, 1 shall set 
down only such as era most material to orn 
present purpose. Locke. 

So we snr, a material point ; a material 
N 2 
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fault or error; a material fact or confide- treats of magnitude and number, or of 

ration. whatever can be measured or numbered. 

3. Not formal ; substantial. This jdenCe is divided into pure or epee w- 

4. Furnishing materials ; as, material men. latwe, which considers quantity abstractly, 

Wheaton, Rep. #rithout relation to matter ; and mixed, 
MATERIAL, n. The substance or matter which treats of magnitude as subsisting in 

of which any thing is made ; as, wool is material bodies, and is consequently inter- 

the material of cloth ; rags are the material woven with physical considerations. It 

°f paper. is the peculiar excellence of mathematics, 

MATERIALISM, i*. The doctrine of ma- that its principles are demonstrable, 

terialists ; the opinion of those who mam- Arithmetic, geometry, algebra, trigono- 

tain that the sotu of man is not a spiritual metry, and come sections, are branches of 

substance distinct from matter, but that mathematics. 

it is the result or effect of the organisation MATII'EMEG, n. A fish of the cod kind, 
of matter in the body. inhabiting Hudson’s Bay. Pennant. 

The Irregular fears of a future state had been MATH'ES, n. An herb Ainsworth. 

supplanted by the materialism of Epicurus. MATll'ESIS, «. [Or. fsathtpif.] The doc- 
Buckminster. trine of mathematics. Pope. 

MATERIALIST, n. One who denfes the MAT'IN, a. [Fr. matin, morning ; G.mette, 
existence of spiritual substances, and matins , L. maiutmus.] 
maintains that the soul of man is the re- Pertaining to the morning; used in the morn- 
suit of a particular organisation of matter fog ; as, a matin trumpet, 
in the body. MAT'IN, n. Morning. [Not used.'] Shak. 

MATERIALITY, n. Material existence , MAT'INS, n. Morning worship or service, 
©orporeity ; not spirituality. morning prayers or songs. 


2. Importance ; as, the materiality of facts. 

Judge Chase. 

MATERIALIZE, v. t. To reduce to a state 
of matter; also, to regard as mattor, Reid. 
MATERIALLY, adv. In the state of mat- 
ter. Boyle 

2. Not formally; substantially. 


The vigils are celebrated before them, and 
the nocturn and matins, for the saints whose 
the relics arc. Stilhngfiett. 

The winged choristers began 
To chirp their matins Cleavcland. 

2. Time of morning service ; the first canon- 
ical hour in the Romish church. 


An ill intention may spoil an act materially MAT'RASS, ». [Fr matras ; D. id. In 


good. South. 

3. In on important manner or degree ; es- 
sentially. It materially concerns us to 
know the real motives of our actions. 

MATERIALNESS, n. The state of being 
material ; importance. 


MATERIATE, \ a. [L. materiatus.] Con- 
M ATERI ATED, / sisting of matter. [Lit - 1 
tie used.] Bacon. 


French, the word signifies an arrow , 
Arm. matara, to throw a dart. This verb 
coincides with L. mitlo. It Booms then to 
be so culled from its long neck.] 

A cucurbit ; a chimical vessel in the shape 
of an egg, or with a tapering neck, open at 
the top, serving the purposes of digestion, 
evaporation, fire. Nicholson. Quincy 


MATERIATION, n. The act of forming 
matter. [Not used.] Brown 


Bacon. MAT'ltESS, n. [W. matras; D. id . ; It. 


matcrasso, G.matratze , Fr. matelas. Arm. 
matelafz, from mat.] 


MATERN'AL, a. [L. matemus, from mater, A quilted bed , a bed stuffed with hair, moss 
mother.] or other Boft material, and quilted. 

Motherly; pertaining to a mother; becoming M A 'TRICE, \ n. [L. matrix, from mater, 
a mother; as, maternallove •, maternal ten- MATRIX, / mother.] 


demean. 

MATERN'ITY, «. [Fr. matemitc.] The 
character or relation of a mother. 

MAT'FELON, «. [Sp. & Port, motor, D. 
matsen, to kill, and/efen.] 

A plant of the genus Centaurea, knap-weed. 

MATH, n. [Sax. map.] A mowing; as, m 
aftermath. 

MATHEMATTG, \«. [L. mathemati- 

MATHEMATTCAL, / cm.] Pertaining 
to mathematics ; as, mathematical know- 
ledge ; mathematical instruments. 


1. The womb; the cavity in which the fetus 

of an animal is formed and nourished till 
its birth. Encyc . 

2. A mold ; the cavity in which any thing is 
ffonnod, and wltich gives it shape ; as, the 

matrix of a type. 

3. The place wliero any thing is formed or 
produced , as, the matrix of metals ; gang. 

4. In dyeing, the five simple colors, blacK, 

white, blue, red and yellow, of which all 
the rest are connoted. Encyc. 

MAT'RICIDAL, a. Pertaining to matricide. 


2. According to the principles of mathema- MATRICIDE, a. [L. matriadum ; mater, 
tics ; as, mathematical exactness. mother, and ccedo, to slay.] 

MATHEMATICALLY, adv. According to 1. The killing or murder of a mother, 
the laws or principles of mathematical sci- Brown . 

ence. 2. The killer or murderer of his mother. 

2. With mathematical certainty! demon- MATRIC'ULATE, v. t. [L. matricula, a roll 
strably. Bentley. or register, from matrix.] 

MATHEMATICIAN, w. [Fr. mathemati- To enter or admittfo membership in a body 
eien.] One versed in mathematics. or society, particularly in a college or um- 

MATHEMATTCS, n. [L. mathematiea, from versity, by enrolling the name in a register. 
Or. fsatiyauTiuy, from pttetfsuw, to learn ; Wotton. 

the * is probably casual, and the root belongs MATRIC'ULATE, n. One enrolled in a re- 
to Class Md. No. 10.] filter, and thus admitted to membership 

The science of quantity ; the science which in a society. Arbuthnot. 


M ATRTCULATION, n. The aet of regis- 
tering a name and admitting to member- 
ship. AyMt. 

MATRIMONIAL, a. [It. matrimoniaU.Bea 
Matrimony.] 

1. Pertaining to marriage ; connubial ; nup- 
tial ; hymeneal ; as, matrimonial rights or 
duties. 

2. Derived from marriage. 

If he relied on that tide, he could be but a 
king at curtesy, and have rather a matrimonial, 
than a regal power. Bacon. 

MATRIMONIALLY, adv. According to 
the manner or laws of marriage. Aulme. 
MATR1MONIOUS, «. Matrimonial. [Lit- 
tle used.] Milton. 

MATRIMONY, n. [L. matrimonium, from 
mater , mother.] 

Marriage; wedlock; the union of man and 
woman for life ; the nuptial state. 

If any man know cause why this couple 
should not be joined in holy matrimony, they 
arc to declare it. Common Prayer. 

MATRIX. See MATRICF.. 

MATRON, n. [Fr. matrone; L. matrona ; 
from mater , mother.] 

An elderly married woman, or an elderly 
lady Johnson. Encyc. 

MATRONAL, a. [L. matronalu ] Pertain- 
ing to a matron ^suitable to an elderly lady 
or to a married woman , grave ; motherly. 

Bacon. 

MATRONIZE, v. t. To render matronlike. 

Richardson. 

MATRON LIKE, a. Having the manners 
of an elderly woman , grave ; sedate ; be- 
coming a matron. 

MATRONLY, a. Elderly; advanced in 
yeth s. L' Estrange. 

MATROSS', n. [D. matroos ; Sw. Dan. 
fir Russ, matros, a sailor ; D. moot, a mate ; 
moats, fellows, sailors; Fr. matelot. In 
Arm. marlelot is a colleague. The word 
seems to be from mate.] 

Mfltrosses are soldiers in a train of artilleiy, 
who arc next to the gunners and assist 
them in loading, firing and spunging the 
guns. They carry fire-locks, ana march 
with the store wagons as guards and as- 
sistants. Bailey. Encyc. 

M ATT A MORE, n. In the East, a subter- 
ranean repository for wheat. 

* Parkhurst. Shaw. 

MATTER, n. [L. Sp. & ft materia , Fr. ma- 
tibre ; Arm. matery ; W. mater, what is 
produced, occasion, affair, matter ; madrez, 
pus, matter ; madru, to putrefy or dissolve. 
Owen deduces mater from mad, what pro- 
ceeds or advances, a good ; madu, to cause 
to proceed, to render productive; mdd, 
good, beneficial, that is, advancing, pro- 
gressive. Here we have a clear idea of the 
radical sense of good, which is proceeding, 
advancing. A good is that which advan- 
ces or promotes; and hence we see the 
connection between this word mdd, and 
matter, put, both from progressiveness. 

The original verb ia in the Ar. Xe mad- 
ia, to extend, to reach or stretch, to be tall, 
to thrust out, to excrete, to produce pus, 
to yawn ; derivatives, pus, sanies, matter, 
Tms verb m Ileb. & Ch, signifies to 
measure, and is the same as the L. metier, 
Gr. furpm. In Syriac, it signifies to escape.] 
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1. Substance excreted from living animal 
bodies ; that which is thrown out or dis- 
charged in a tumor, boil or abscess ; pus ; 
purulent substance collected in an abscess, 
the effect of suppuration more or less per- 
fect; as, digested matter; sanious matter, 

2. Body; substance extended; that which is 
visible or tangible ; as earth, wood, stone, 
air, vapor, water. 

3. la a more general and philosophic tense, 
the substance of which all bodies are com- 
posed ; the substratum of sensible qualities, 
though the parts composing the substratum 
may not be visible or tangible. Encyc. 

Matter is usually divided by philosophi- 
cal writers into four kinds or classes, tolid, 
liquid, aeriform, and i mjionderable. Solid 
substances are those whose parts firmly 
cohere and resist impression, as wood or 
stone; liquids have free motion among 
their parts, and easily yield to impression, 
as water and wine Aeriform substances 
are elastic fluids, called vapors and gases, 
as air and oxygen go». The imponderable 
substances are destitute of weight, as light, 
caloric, electricity, and magnetum. 

4. Subject; thing treated ; that about which 
we write or speak , that which employs 
thought or excites emotiou . as, this is mat- 
ter of praise, of gratitude; or of astonish- 
ment 

Son of God, Savior of men, thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song. 

Milton. 

i. The vety thing supposed or intended. 

He grants the deluge to have come so very 
near the matter, that few escaped. TtUotson . 

6. Affair; business; event, thing; cousse 
of things. Matters have succeeded well 
thus far ; observe how matters stand ; thus 
the matter rests at present ; tliua the mat- 
ter ended. 

To help the matter, the akhi mists call in 
many vanities from astrology. Bacon 

Some young female seems to have carried 
matters so far, that she is ripe for asking advice. 

Spectator 

7. Cause of any event, as of any disturbance, 
of a disease, or of a difficulty. When a 
moving machine stops suddenly, we ask, 
what is the matter ? When a person is ill, 
we ask, what is the matter ? When a tu- 
mult or quarrel takes place, we ask, what 
is the matter ? 

8. Subject of complaint; suit; demand. 

If the matter should be tried by duel between 
two champions — Bacon. 

Every great matter they shall bring to thee, 
but every small matter they shall judge — 

Exod. xviii. 

9. Import ; consequence ; importance , mo- 
ment 

A prophet some, and some a poet cry, 

Mo matter which, so neither of them lie. 

Dryden. 

10. Space of time ; a portion of distance. 

I have thoughts to tarry a small matter. 

Congreve. 

Away he goes, a matter of seven miles — 

• L' Estrange. 
[In these last senses, the use of matter 
is now vulgar.] 

Upon the matter , considering die whole ; 
taking all things into view. This phrase 
is now obsolete; bat in lieu of it we some- 
times use, upon the whole matter. 


Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded 
in horse, but were, upon the whole matter, equal 
in foot Clarendon. 

Matter of record, that which is recorded; or 
which may be proved by record. 
MATTER, v. L To be of importance; to im- 
port ; used with it, this, that, or what. Thu 
matters not ; that matters not ; chiefly used 
in negative phrases ; as, what matters it? 

It matters not how they are called, so we 
know who they are. Locks. 

2. To maturate , to form pus ; to collect as 
matter in an abscess. 

Each slight sore mattered* [ Little need.] 
Sidney 

fW e now use maturate .] 

MATTER, a t. To regard. [ Not used.] 
MATTERLESS, a. Void of matter. 

B. Jonson. 

MATTERY, a. Purulent; generating pus, 
as, a mattery cough. Harvey. 

MATTOCK, ». [Sax. mattuc ; W. matog ] 
A tool to grub up weeds or roots ; a grub- 
bing hoe. Bailey. 

MATTRESS. See MATRESS, a more cor- 
rect orthography. 

MAT'URANT, n [L. maluro, from malurus, 
, mature, npe.j 

\xi pharmacy, a medicine or application to a 
tumor, which promotes suppuration. 

Encyc. 

MATTJRATE, v. t. [L. mature, to hasten, 
from maturus, ripe. J 

To ripen , to hasten or promote suppura- 
tion. 

MAT'URATE, v i. To become ripe ; to sup- 
purate, as a tumor, and form pus. 
MATURATION, ». The process of ripen- 
ing or coming to maturity ; ripeness. 

Bacon. 

2 The process of suppurating , suppuration ; 
tho forming of pus m tumors. Quincy. 
MAT'URATIVE, a. Ripening; conducing 
to ripeness 

2. Conducing to suppuration, or the forma- 
tion of matter in a tumor or abscess. 
MATU'RK, a. [L. maturus ; Dan. moed, 
moeden. In W. mfid, is complete, perfect, 
mature , and medi signifies to reap, L. meto. 
So ripe, in English, seems to be connect- 
ed with reap . In Ch. maa signifies to 
como to, to reach, to be mature. See 
Meet.] 

1. Ripe ; perfected by time or natural 
growth; as, a man of mature age. We 
apply it to a young man who has arrived 
to the age when he is supposed to be com- 
petent to manage his own concerns ; to a 
young woman who is fit to be married , 
and to elderly men who have much expe- 
rience. 

Their prince is a man of learning and virtue, 
mature in years — Addison. 

Mature the virgin was, of Egypt’s race. 

Ptior 

How ihall I meet or how accost the sage, 
Unskilled in speech, nor yet mature ofsge. 

Pope 

2. Brought to perfection ; used of plants. 
The wheat is mature. 

3. Completed ; prepared ; ready. The plan 
or scheme was mature. 

This fie* glowing, and is mature for the vio- 
lent breaking out. Shak 

4. Ripe ; come to suppuration ; as, the tu- 
mor is mature. 


MATU'RE, *. t. [L. maturo.J To ripen; to 
hasten to a perfect state; to promote ripeness. 

Prick an apple with a pin foil of boles, not 
deep, and smear it with sack, to see if the virtual 
heat of the wine will not mature it Bacon. 

2, To advance towards perfection. 

Love indulged my labors past, 

Mature t my present, and shall bound my last. 

MATU'RE, t>. t. To advance toward ripe- 
ness ; to become npo or perfect. Wine ma- 
tures by age, or by agitation in a long voy- 
age. The judgment matures by age and 
experience. 

MATU'RED, pp. Ripened; advanred to per- 
fection; prepared. 

MATU'RELY, ado. With ripeness ; com- 
pl(*telvt 

2. With full deliberation. A prince entering 
on war, ought maturely to consider the 
state of his finances. 

3. Early ; soon. [A Latintsm, little used.] 

Bentley. 

MATU'llING, ppr. Ripening; being in or 
coming to a complete stnto. 

MATU'RITY, In. Ripeness; a state of 

M ATU 'REN ESS, / perfection or complote- 
ncsB , as, the maturity of age or of judg- 
ment ; the maturity ol corn or of grass ; the 
maturity of a plan or scheme. 

M AT'UTi N AL, \ a. [L. matulinus.] Pertain- 

MAT'UTINE, / mg to the morning. 

Herbert. 

M AT'WEED, n. A plant of the genus Ly- 
goum. 

MAUD'LIN, a. [corrupted from Magdclon, 
who is drawn by painters with eyes swelled 
and red with weeping.] 

Drunk ; fuddled ; approaching to intoxica- 
tion; stupid. 

And the kind maudlin crowd melts in her 
praise. Southern. 

MAUD'LIN, ft. A plant of the genus Achil- 
lea. 

MAU'G ER, adv. [Fr malyrO, ill will ; mal 
and yrf.] 

In spite of ; in opposition to ; notwithstand- 
ing ; used only in burlesque. 

This, mauger all the world, will I keep safe 
Shak. 

MAUKIN. Sec MALKIN. 

MAUL, n. [L. malleus. Seed/otf.] A heavy 
wooden hammer , written also mall. 

sMAUL, v. t. To beat and bruise with a heavy 
stick or cudgel ; to wound in a coarse 


Meek modern faith to murder, ha! k and maul. 

Pop*. 

MAUNCII, n. [Fr. manche ] A loose sleeve. 
[Not used.] < Herbert. 

[In heraldry, a sleeve.— E. H. B.l 
MAUND, n. [Sax. inanb, D. mand.] A hand- 
basket ; a word used in Scotland, 
MAUND, \ v /.and i. To mutter; toraur- 

MAUND'ER, / mur; togrumblej to beg. 
[Obs.] 

MAUND'F.R, «. A beggar. [Obs.] 
MAUND'ERER, n. A grumbler. [06s.] 
MAUND'ERING, n. Complaint. [06s.] 
M AUNDY-THUltSDAY, «. [supposed tobe 
from Sax. man)), a basket; because on that 
day, princes used to give alms to the poor 
from their baskets; or from dies mandati, 
the day of command, on which day our Sa- 
vior gave his great mandate, that we should 
love one another. Lye. Johnson.] 
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The Thursday in Paaeion week, or next be- 
fore Good Friday. 

BfAUSOLE'AN, a. Pertaining to a mauso- 
leum ; monumental. Burton. 

MAUSOLEUM, «. [L.; Vt.mmuoUt; from 
Mausolua, king of Carla, to whom Arte- 
misia, his widow, erected a stately monu- 
ment] 

A magnificent tomb, or stately sepulchral 
monument 

MAUTHER, n. A foolish young girl. [iV r o/ 
tued.1 k Jonsoti 

MA'VIS, n. [Fr. mauvit .] A bird, a species 
ofTurdus. 

MAW, n. [Sax ninja; Sw. mage; D. vmag ; 
G. magen .] 

1. The stomach of brutes; applied to the 
stomach of human beings in contempt 
only. 

2. The craw of fowls. Arbuthnol 

MAWK, it. A maggot , a slattern. m 

use.] 

MAWK'INGLY, adv. Slatternly ; sluttishly 
Bp. Taylor. 

MAWKISH, a. Apt to cause satiety or 
lothing. 

go sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull 

Pope 

MAWK'ISIINESS, n. Aptness to cause 
lothing. 

MAWKT, a. Maggoty. [Local.] Grose 
MAW'MET, m. [from Mahomet,] A puppet ; 

anciently, an idol. [Obs.] Wickhffe. 

MAW'METRY, n. The religion of Moham- 
med ; also, idolatry. I Ohs.] Chaucer , 
MAW'MISU, a. [from maw, or mawmet.] 
Foolish ; idly ; idle ; nauseous. 

L’ Estrange. 

MAWWORM, fk A worm that infests the 
stomach. llarvey. 

MAXILLA R, > a. [L. maxiUans, from 
MAX'lLLARY, f maxilla, the jaw-bone ; 
probably from toe root of mash.] 

Pertaining to the jaw ; as, the maxillary 
bones or glands. 

MAX'IM, n. [Fr. tnaxime, It massima, L. 
maximum, literally the greatest] 

1. Au established principle or proposition , 
a principle generauy received or admitted 
as true. It is nearly the same in popular 
usage, as axiom in philosophy and mathe- 
matics. 

It is a maxim of state, that countries newly 
acquired and not settled, are matters of burden, 
rather than of strength. Bacon. 

It is their maxtm, lore is lore’s reward. 

Dryden. 

2. In music, the longest note formerly used, 
equal to two tongs, or four breves. 

Busby. 

M A X TM-M 0NX3HBR, n. One who deals much 
in maxims. Chesterfield. 

MAXIMUM, n. [L.] In mathematics, the 
greatest number at quantity attainable in 
any given cose : o ppo s e d to m i nim um. 

MAY, n. [L. Mains; Fr. Mai; It Maggie; , 


Sp. Mayo.] 

1. The fifth month of the year, beginning 
with January, but the third, beginning with 
March, as was the ancient practice of rite 
Romans. 

2. [Goth. maun. See Maid.] A young wo- 
man. [Oh.] 

3. The early part of life. 

HlsJfay of youth and bloom ofhutibeod. 

Bhmk. 


MAY 

MAY, v. i. To gather flowers in May-mom - 
ing Sidney. 

MAY, verb aux. ; vret. might. [Sax. majan, 
tS be strong or able, to avail ; D. metjen or 
moogen ; G. mogen ; Russ, mogu. The 
old prst. mought is obsolete, but not wholly 
extinct from our common people. The 
sense is to strain or press.] 

1. To be possible. We say, a thing may bo, 
or mug not be , an event may happen ; a 
thing may be done, if means are not want- 
ing 

2. To have physical power ; to be able. 

Maks ths most of life you may. Bourne. 

3. To have moral power , to have liberty, 
leave, license, or permission ; to be per- 
mitted ; to bo allowed. A man may do 
wliat the laws permit He may do what is 
not against decency, propriety or good 
manners. We may not violate the laws, 
or the rules of good breeding. I told the 
servant he might he absent, 

Tliou m ayest be no longer steward 

Luke xvi. 

4. It is used in prayer and petitions to ex- 
press desire. 0 may we never experience 
the evils we dread So also in express ions 
of good will. May you live happily, anjl 
be a blessing to your country. It was for- 
merly used for can, and its radical sense is 
the some. 

May be, 1 1 may be, arc expressions equivalent 
to perhaps , by chance , per adventure, that 
is, it is possible to be. 

MAT-APPLE, n. A plaut of the genus 
Podophyllum. 

MAT-BI.OOM, n. The hawthorn. 

MAT-BUG, n. A chaffer. Ainsworth. 

MAT-BUSH, «. A plant of the genus Cra- 
mpons. 

MAT-DAY, n. The first day of May. 

MAT-DEW, n. ITie dew of May, which is 
suid to whiten linen, and to afford by re- 
peated distillations, a red and odoriferous 
spirit. It has been supposed that from the 
preparation of this dew, the Rosicrucians 
took their name. Encyc. 

MAT-DUKE, n. A variety of the common 
cherry. , 

MAT-FLOWER, n. A plant; a flower that 
appears in May. Bacon. 

MAT-FLY, »». An insect or fly that appears 

* in May. Jraltou. 

MAT-GAME, n. Sport or diversion; play, 
such as is used on the first of May. 

Dryden. 

MATING, n. The gathering at flowers on 
May -day. 

MAT-LADY, n. The queen or lady of May, 
in old May-ghmes. Dryden. 

MAT.LILY, n. The lily of the valley, of the 
genus Con vail aria. ] 

MAT-MORN,*. Freshness; vigor. Shah. 

MAT-POLE, n. A polo to dance round in 
May ; a long pole erected. 

MAT-WEED, n, A plant of the genus An- ] 
themis. 

MAYHEM, flee MAIM. 

MATOR, n. [Fr. moire; Norm, maeur, 
matr, meyre ; Ana. moor ; W. maer, one 
stationed, one that looks after or tends, 1 
one that keeps or guards, a provost, a 1 
mayor, a bailif; maer y bimm, a tad 
•toward, toe keeper of aoow-lair ; maer- 
drew, a dairy hamlet; maerdy, a dairy- 


farm ; matron, a male-keeper or dairy- 
former; maeree, a female who looks after, 
a dairy-woman ; maeroni, the offloe of a 
keeper, tuperin tendency, mayoralty ; Arm. 
mtret, to keep, stop, bold, coinciding with 
Fr. swrtr, L. miror, toe primary sense of 
which is precisely the same as in the Ar- 
moric. See Admirable and, Miracle. A 
mayor , then, was originally an overseer, 
and among country gentlemen, a steward, 
a kind of domestic bailif ; rendered in toe 
writing of the middle ages, villiau. See 
Spebnon ad voc. The derivation of the 
word from L. major, is undoubtedly an 
error.] 

The chief magistrate of a city, who, in Lon- 
don and York, is called lord mayor. The 
mayor of a city, in America, is the chief 
judge of the city court, and is assisted, in 
some cases at least, by two or more aider- 
men. To the lord mayor of London be- 
long several courts of judicature, os the 
hustings, court of requests, and court of 
common council. 

MATORALTY, n. The office of a mayor. 

Bacon. 

MATORESS, n. The wifo of a mayor. 
MAZ'AGAN, n. A variety of the common 
bean, [ V seta f aba. ] 

MAZ'ARD, n. [probably from the root of 
marsh ; Fr. machotrc.] 

1. The jaw. [Not used] Shah. Hudsbras. 

2. A kind of cherry. 

MAZ'ARD, t>. t. To knock on the head. 

[Not in use.] B. Jonson. 

MAZARINE, n. A deep blue color. 

2. A particular way of dressing fowls. 

3. A little dish set in a larger one. Ash. 
MAZE, r. [Sax. mije, a whirlpool ; Arm. 

mez, confusion or shame. The origin and 
affinities of this word are not ascertained.] 

1. A winding and turning ; perplexed state 
of things, intricacy; a state that embar- 
rasses. 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puxzled with maxes, and perplexed with 
error. Addison 

2. Confosion of thought; perplexity ; uncer- 
i tainty. 

3. A labyrinth. 

MAZE, v. t. To bewilder; to confound with 
, intricacy ; to amaze. Spenser. 

MAZE, v.L To be bewildered. [06s.] 

Chaucer. 

MA'ZEDNESS, n. Confusion, astonish- 
ment [Ofo.l Chaucer. 

M A'ZER, n. A maple cup. [Oil.] Spenser. 
MAZOLOGTCAL, a. Pertaining to mazo- 

maIol'ogist, r. One versed in maxo- 

MA^OL'OGY, n. [Gr. p «£«, abreast, and 
Xsyofr discourse.] 

The doctrine or nistory of mammiferous 
animals . 

MA'ZY, «. Winding ; perptaed with toms 
and windings; intricate ; as, massy error. 

Milton. 

To nm the ring and trace the many round. 

Dryden. 

M. D. Medicines Doctor, doctor of matocme. 
ME, pro*. pen . ; toe otyectore com of I+an- 
swering to tha oblique cease of mo, in I«tm. 
[Sax. me; Got Rank; G. mid; Fr.moi; 
L. mihi ; Sp. sri ; It. an arose; Arm. me, 
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Fort Mini; D. a if / Gallo, me; Hindoo, 
mejko ; Sana. me. The Hindoo* noo Main 
the nominative, ao in Celtic and Freneh, 
mi, moL] 

Follow me; give to me / go with om. The 
phrase “1 followed me dose,’’ h not in 
use. Before think, ae in mefosn**, me is 
properly in the dative case, and the verb 
is impersonal ; the construction is, tt ap- 
peart to me. 

ME'ACOCK, n. [Qo. meek and cock.'] An 
uxorious, effeminate man. [A 7 ot sued.] 
Johnson. 

ME'A€OCK, a. Lame; timorous ; cowardly. 
[Not used.-} Shok. 

M E AD, n. [Sax. mebo, mebu, mead or wine ; 
D. meede ; G. meth ; Dan. tntod ; W. met , 
Ir. miodh or meadh; Arm. met. In Gr 
fttiv is vine, ae is tnadja in Sanscrit, and 
medo in Zend. In Russ, med or meda is 
honey. If the word signifies primarily 
liquor in general, it may be allied to Gr. 
uvltut, L. madeo, to be wet But it may 
have had its name from honey.] 

A fermented liquor consisting of honoy and 
water, sometimes enriched with spices 

Encyc. 

MEAD, meed, \ n. [Sax. maebe, mie- 

MEADOW, med'o, ) bepe; G. matte, a 
mat, and a meadow ; Tr. madh. The sense 
is extended or flat depressed land. It is 
supposed that this word enters into the 
name Mediolanum, now Milan, in Italy , 
that is, mead-land .] 

A tract oflow land. In America, the word 


is applied particularly to the low ground 
on the banks of rivers, consisting of *a 
rich mold or an alluvial soil, whether 
grass land, pasture, tillage or wood land , 
as, the meadows on the banks of the Con- 
necticut. The word with us does not ne- 
cessarily imply wet land This species of 
land is called, in the western states, bot- 
toms, or bottom land. The word is also 
used for other low or flat lands, particu- 
larly lands appropriated to the culture of 
grass. 

The word is skid to be applied in Great 
Britain to land somewhat watery, but 
covered with grass. Johnson. 


Meadow means pasture or grass land; 
annually mown for nay ; hut more particu- 
larly, land too moist for cattle to grate on 


in winter, without spoiling the sward, 

Encyc. Cyc. 

[ Mead is used chiefly in poetry.] 

MEAD'GW-ORE, n. In mineralogy, con- 
choidal bog iron ore. Ure. 

M E AD'6 W-RUE, «. A plant of the genus 
Thalictrum. 

MEADOW-SAFFRON, «. A plant of the 
genus Colcbicum. 

MEADOW-SAXIFRAGE, n. A plant of 
the genus Peucedanttm. 

MEADOW-SWEET, *. A plant of the 
genus Spiraea. 

MEADOW-WORT, n. A plant Drayton. 

MEADOWY, a. Con taming meadow. 

/. Barlow. 

ME'AGER, a. [Fr. meagre ; Sp. & It ma- 
gro ; L. mater ? D. G. Dan. & Sw. inte- 
ger • Gr. punxog, pungog, small ; allied to 
Bug. meek ; Cb i m, to be thin, to be de- 
pressed, to subdue; Heb.-poid. Class Mg. 
No. 2. 9. and 10. 13.] 


1. Thin; lean; destitute of flesh or haring 

little flesh ; applied to a nim al s . . 

Meager were his looks, 

Sharp misery had worn him to the bones. 

Skak. 

2. Poor ; barren ; destitute of richness, fer- 
tility, or any thing valuable ; as, a meager 
soil ; meager limestone. Joum. of Science. 

3. Barren; poor; wanting strength of dic- 
tion, or richness of ideas or imagery ; as, a 
meager style or composition ; meager an- 

| nals. 

ME'AGER, e. /. To make lean. [Not used.} 
Knoiles. 

ME'AGERLY, ado. Poorly; thinly. 
ME'AGERNESS, n Leanness; want of 
flesh. 

2. Poorness ; barrenness ; want of fertility 
or richness. 

3. Scantiness ; barrenness ; as, the meager- 

nest of service. Bacon. 

MEAK, n. A hook with a long handle. 

Tusser. 

MEAL, n. [Sax. ma*l, a part or portion ; D. 
maal ; G. mahl ; probably from breaking. 
See the next word.] 

1. A portion of food taken at one time ; a 
repast. It is customary in the United States 
to eat three meals in a day. The principal 
meal of our ancestors was dinner, at noon. 

2. A part ; a fragment , in the word piece- 
meal. 

MEAL, n. [Sax. meolepe, mclepe; G. mehl ; 
Sw. mitt; Dan. fr D. meet; G. mchhcfit, 
mealy, mellow ; W. mdl, bruised, ground, 
smooth. This word seems to bo allied to 
mill, L mola, and to L. mollis, Eng. mellow. 
The radical sense is probably to break, 
comminute, or grind to fine particles, and 
hence the sense of softness ; or the sense 
of softness may be from yielding or smooth- 
ness, and the verb may be from the noun.] 

1. The substance of edible grain ground to 
fine particles, and not bolted or sifted. 
Meal primarily includes the bran as well 
as the flour. Since bolting has been gene- 
rally practiced, the word meal is not gene- 
rally applied to the finer part, or flour, at 
least m the United States, though I believe 
it is sometimes so used. In New Eng- 
land, meal is now usually applied to ground 
raaiz, whether bolted or unbolted, called 1 
Indian meal, or com- meal. The words 
wheat-meal and rye-meal are rarely used, 
though not wholly extinct ; and meal oc- 
curs also in oatmeal. 

2. Flour; the finer part of pulverized grain. 


[77tw sense is now uncommoft.J 
MEAL, v. t. To sprinkle with meal, or to 
mix meal with. [Little need.} 
MK'ALINESS, n. The quality of being 
mealy; softness or smoothness to the touch. 
MEA'L-MAN, n. A man that deals in meal. I 
ME'AL-TIMJE, n. The usual time of eating 
meals. 

ME'ALY, a. Haring the qualities of meal ; 
soft ; smooth to the feel. 

2. Like meal; farinaceous ; soft, dry and 
friable ; as, a mealy potatoe ; a mealy apple. 

3. Overspread with something that resem- 

bles meal , as, the mealy Wings of an in- 
sect. • Thomson. 

ME'ALY -MOUTHED, a. Literally, having 
a soft mouth ; hence, unwilling to tell the I 
truth in plain language ; inclined to spoak I 
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of any thing in softer terms than ths truth 
will warrant. L’ Estrange. 

MEALY-MOUTH'EDNEflS, n. Indication 
• to express the truth in soft words, or to 
disguiso the plain fact ; reluctance to tell 
the plain truth. 

MEAN, a. [Sax. meene, xenuene; foe latter 
word signifies common, L. communis. Mean 
coincides in elements with Sax. mwntj, 
many, and the primary sense may be a 
crowd, like vulgar, from L. intlgus. If 
the primary sense is small, it coincides 
with lr. mum, W. m&n or mam, Fr. me- 
nu, It. mono, L. minor and minuo, to di- 
minish; but 1 think the word belongs to 
the root of common. See Class Mn. No. 
2 and 5.] 

1. Wanting dignity ; low in rank or birth , 
as, a man of mean parentage, mean birth 
or origin 

2. Wanting dignity of mind; low minded, 
bane; destitute of honor; spiritless. 

Can you imagine I so mean could prove, 

To save my life by changing of my love l 
Drydtn 

3. Contemptible ; despicable. 

The Roman legions and great Cesar found 
Our fathers no mean foes. Phlltpi. 

4. Of little value, low m worth or estima- 
tion , worthy of littlo or no regard. 

Wo fast, not to please awn, nor to promote 
any mean worldly interest. Smalridp. 

5. Of little value; humble; poor; as, a 
mean abode ; a mean dress. 

MEAN, a [Fr. moyen ; Sp. 8e Port, tnedtano , 
L. medium, medius / Ir. meadhan. Seo 
Middle.} 

1. Middle ; at an equal distance from the ex- 
tremes ; as, the mean distance; the mean 
proportion between quantities; the mean 
ratio. 

According to the fittest style of lofty, mean, 
or lowly. Milton. 

2. Intervening , intermediate ; coming be- 
tween ; as, in foe mean time or while. 

MEAN, u. The middle point or place; foe 
middle rate or degree; mediocrity, me- 
dium. Observe the golden mean. 

Therp Is a mean in all things. Drydt n 

But no authority of gods or men 

Allow of any mean in poesy. Roscommon. 

2. Intervening time , interval of time , ints- 
t rim ; meantime. 

And in the mean, vouchsafe her honorabip 
tomb. Spann r 

Here is an omission of time or while 

3. Measure; regulation. [Not m use. J 

Spenser. 

4. Instrument; that which is used to effect 
an object, foe medium through which 
something is done. 

The virtuous conversation of Christians was a 
mean to work the conversion of the heathen to 
Christ Hooker. 

In this sense, means, in the plural, is 
generally used, and often with a definitive* 
and verb in foe singular. 

By this mean* he had th em mere at vantage. 

Bacon 

A good character, when established, should 
not be rested on assn end, but employed as a 
means of doing good. J tier bury, 

h. Means, in foe plural, income, revenue, 
resources, substance or estate, considered 
as the instrument of effecting any purpose 
He would have built a house, but lie nam- 
ed means. 
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Your meow are slender. ■* SJmk. 

4. Instrument of action or performance. 

By all meant, without fail. Go, by aU meant. 
By no meant, not at all; certainly not ; not, 
jn any degree. 

The wine on this side of the lake is by no 
mteuu so good as that OB the other. Additvn. 


By no manner of meant, by no means ; not 
the least Burke. 

By any meant, possibly; at all. 

If by may meant 1 might attain to the resur- 
rection of the dead. PhiL iii. 

Meantime, ) in the intervening time. [Tn 
Meanwhile, ) this use of these words there 
is an omission of tn or in the ; in the mean- 
time . J 

MEAN, v. t. pret. and pp. meant ; pronoun- 
ced ment. [Sax. median, monan, to mean, 
to intend, also to relate, to recite or tell, 
also to moan , to lament; G. metnen; D. 
meenen ; Sw. mena ; Dan. meener , mener , 
Russ, mnyu, to think or believe , Ir. tmu- 
atnim. It coincides in origin with L. ment, 
Eng. nund. Hie primary sense is to set 
or to thrust forward, to reach, stretch or 
extend. So in L. intendo, to stretch on- 
ward or towards, and propono, to propose, 
to set or put forward.] 

1. To have in the mind, view or contempla- 
tion; to intend. 

What mean you by this service T Exod. xii. 
3. To intend ; to purpose , to design, with 
reference to a future act 
Ye thought evil against me, but God meant it 
forgood. tieu. 1. 

S. To signify; to indicate. 

What mean these seven ewe lambs ? 

Gen. xxl. 

What meaneth the noise of this great shout 
in the camp of the Hebrews J 1 Sam. iv. 

Go ye, and learn what that meaneth— 

Matth. ix. 

MEAN, v i. To have thought or ideas ; or 
to have meaning. Pope 

MEAN'DER, n. [the name of a winding 
river in Phrygia.] 

1. A winding course; a winding or turning 

in a passage ; as, the meanders of the veins 
and arteries. Hale. 

While lingering rivers in meanders glide. 

Blackmote. 

2. A mate; a labyrinth; perplexity; as, 

the meandert of the low Arbuthnot 4 

MEAN'DER, v. t. To wind, turn or flow 
round ; to make flexuous. Drayton. 

MEAN’DER, v. i. To wind or turn in a 

course or passage ; to be intricate. 

Shew tone. 

MEANDERING, ppr. or a. Winding in a 
course, passage or current 
MEAN'DRIAN, a. Winding ; having many 
turns. 

ME'ANING, ppr. Having In mind; intend- 
ings signifying. 

ME'ANING, it. That which exists in the 
mind, view or contemplation as a settled 
aim or purpose, though not directly ex- 
pressed. We say, this or that is not his 


2. Intention ; purpose ; aim; with reference 
to a future act 

I am bo honest man, if there be any good 
meaning towards you. Shai. 


3. Signification. What is the meaning of 
aU this parade t The meaning of a hiero- 
glyphic is not always obvious. 


4. The sense of words or expressions; that 
wjiich is to be understood ; signification ; 
that which the writer or speaker intends 
to express or communicate. Words have 
a literal meaning, or a metaphorical mean- 
ing, and it is not always easy to ascertain 
the real meaning. 

5 . Sense ; power of thinking. [ Little used.] 
ME'ANLY, adv. [See Mean.] Moderately; 

not in a great degree. 

In the reign of Domitian, poetry was meanly 
cultivated. [.Vo/ vied ] Dryden. 

2. Without dignity or rank ; in a low condi- 
tion ; os, meanly born. 

3. Poorly ; as, meanly dressed. 

4. Without greatness or elevation of mind ; 
without honor; with a low mind or nar- 
row views. He meanly declines to fulfill 
his promise. 

Would you meanly thus rely 

On power, you know, 1 must obey f Prior. 

5. Without respect; disrespectfully. We 
cannot bear to hear others speak meanly 
of our kindred. 

ME' ANN ESS, n. Want of dignity or rank ; 
low state ; as, meanness of birth or condi- 
tion. Poverty is not always meanness ; it 
may be connected with it, but men of dig- 
nified mindB and manners are often poor. 

2. Want of excellence of any kind ; poor- 
ness, rudeness. 

This figure is of slater date, by the meanness 
of the workmanship. Addison 

3. Lowness of mind ; want of dignity and 
elevation , want of honor. Meanness m 
men incurs contempt. AU dishonesty is 
meanness . 

4. Sordidness; niggardliness; opposed to 
liberality or charitableness. Meanness is 
very different from frugality. 

5. Want of richness ; poorness; as, the 
meanness of dress or equipage. 

MEANT, pret. and pp. of Mean. 

MEAR See MERE. 

ME'ASE, «. [from the root of measure.] 
The quantity of 500 , as, a mease of her- 
rings. [Not used in America.] 

MEASLE, m. tnedzl. A leper. [Not in use ] 
Wickhffe 

MEASLED, a. mee'zled. [See Measles.] 
Infected or spotted with measles. 

M KASLES, n mee'xlet ; with a plural termi- 
nation. [G. maser, a spot ; masig, meaaled ; 
D. mazclen; from sprinkling or from mix- 
ing. Class Ms. No. 14. 15.] 

1. A contagious disease of the human body, 
usually characterised by an eruption of 
small red points or spots, from which it 
has its name. 

2. A disease of stfine. B Jonson. 

3. A disease of trees. Mortimer, 

MEASLY, a. mec'zly. Infected with measles 

or eruptions. Swift. 

MEASURABLE, a. mexh'urable. [See Mea- 
sure.] 

1. That may be measured; susceptible of 
mensuration or computation. Bentley. 

2 . Moderate ; in small quantity or extent 
MEASURABLENESS, n. mcxh'urablenes*. 

The qualify of admitting mensuration. 
MEASURABLY, adv. mexh'urably. Mode- 
rately; in a limited degree. . 

MEASURE, a, mezh'ur. [Fr. meture; It. 
misura; 8p. medida ; Arm. musvr or wa- 
rn/; Ir. meat ; W. meidyr and netur ; 
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G. matt, measure, and me teen, to measure ; 
D. moat; Sw. matt ; Dan. maade, mea- 


sure, and mode ; L. mmtura, from mantas, 
with a casual n, the participle ofmetior, to 
measure, Eng to mete ; Gr. fttryn, (ttr^m. 
With these correspond the Eng. meet, fit, 
proper, and meet, the verb ; Sax. jemer, 
meet, fit ; metan and jemettan, to meet 
or meet with, to find, to mete or measure, 
and to paint. The sense is, to come to, to 
fall, to happen, and this sense is connected 
with that of stretching, extending, that is, 
reaching to ; the latter gives the sense of 
measure. We find in Heb. "TO measure; 
*no, to mete, to measure. This word in Ar. 


«X« madda, signifies to stretch or extend, 
to draw out in length or time; as do other 
verbs with the same elements, under one 
of which we find the meta of the LatinR. 
The Ch. KOO signifies to come to, to ar- 
rive, to reach, to be mature, and xro, in 
Heb. Ch. and Eth. signifies to find, to 
come to. Now the Saxon verb unites m 
itself the significations of all three of tho 
oriental verbs.] 

1. The whole extent or dimensions of a 
thing, inducing length, breadth and thick- 
ness. 

The measure thereof ib longer than the earth 
and brooder than the bea. Job xi. 


It is applied also to length or to breadth 
separately. 

2. That by which extent or dimension is as- 
certained, either length, breadth, thickness, 
capacity, or amount ; as, a rod or pole is a 

* measure of five yards and a half, an inch, 
a foot, a yard, are measures of length ; a 
gallon is a measure of capacity. Weights 
and measures should be uniform. Silver 
and gold are the common measure of value. 

3. A limited or definite quantify ,*as, a mea- 
sure of wine or beer. 

4. Determined extent or length ; limit 
Lord, make me to know my end, and the 

mrasutr of my days. Ps. xxxix. 

5. A rule by which any thing is adjusted or 
proportioned 

God’s goodness is the measure of bis provi- 
dence. More 

,6. Proportion ; quantity settled. 

I enter not into the particulars of the law of 
nature, or its measures of punishment ; yet there 
is such a law. Locke. 

7. Full or sufficient quantity 

I’ll never pause again, 

Till either death hath clos’d these eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me measure of revenge. 

Shah. 

8. Extent of power or office. 

We will not boast of things without our smu- 
ture. 2 Cor. x. 

9. Portion allotted ; extent of ability. 

If else thou seekest 

Aught not surpassing human measure, Say. 

Mtittm. 

10. Degree; quantify indefinite. 

I have laid down, io some Measure, the de- 
scription of the «ld world. Abbot. 

A great measure of discretion is to be used in 
the performance of confession. Taylor. 

1 1 . In music, that division by which the mo- 
tion of music is regulated ; or the interval 
or space of time between the riring and 
falling of the hand or foot of him who neats 
time. This measure regulates the time of 
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dwelling m each note. The ordinary or 
common measure is one seooud. Encyc. 
12. In poetry, the meoeure or meter I* the 
meaner of ordering and combining the 
quantities, or the long and abort syllables. 
Thus hexameter, pentameter. Iambic, Sap- 
phic verses, See. consist of different mea- 
sures. Encyc. 

IS. In dancing, the interval between steps, 
corresponding to the interval between notes 
in the music. 

My leas can keep no measure in delight 

Shak. 

14. In geometry, any quantity assumed as 

one or unity, to which the ratio of other 
homogeneous or similar quantities is ex- 
pressed. Encyc. 

15. Means to an end ; an act, step or pro- 
ceeding towards the accomplishment of an 
object j an extensive signification of the 
word t applicable to almost every act prepa- 
ratory to a final end, and by whtrh it u to 
be attained. Thus we speak of legislative 
measures, political measures, public mea- 
sures, prudent measures , a rash measure, ef- 
fectual measures, inefficient measures. 

In measure, with moderation ; withoutexcess 
Without measure, without limits ; very lately 
or copiously. • 

To have hard measure, to be harshly or op- 
pressively treated. 

Lineal or long measure , measure of length ; 
the measure of lines or distances. 

Liquid measure, the measure of liquors. 
MEASURE, v. t. mexh'ur. To compute or 
ascertain extent, quantity, dimensions or 
capacity by a certain rule , as, to measure 
land ; to measure distance ; to measure\hc 
altitude of a mountain ; to measure the ca- 
pacity of a ship or of a cask. 

2. To ascertain the degree of any thing, as, 
to measure the degrees of heat, or of mois- 
tuie 

3 To pass through or over. 

We must measure twenty mile* to day 

Shak 

The vessel plows the sea, 

And measures back with speed her former 
way. Dry den 

4. To judge of distance, extent or quantity; 
as, to measure any thing by the eye. 

Great are thy works, Jehovah, infinite * 
Thy power, whatlthought can measure thee ? 

Milton. 

5. To adjust; to proportion. 

To secure a contented spirit, measure your 
desires by your fortunes, not your fortunes by 
your desires. Taylor. 

6. To allot or distribute by measure. 

With what measure ye mete, it shall be mea- 
sured to you again. Matth. vii. 

MEAS'URE, v. i. To be of a certain extent, 
or to have a certain length, breadth or thick- 
ness ; as, cloth measures three-fourths of a 
yard ; a tree measures three feet in diameter. 
MEASURED, pp. m exh’ured. Computed or 
ascertained by a rule; adjusted; propor- 
tioned ; passed over. 

2. a. Equal; uniform ; steady. He walked 
with measured steps. 

MEASURELESS, a. meih'urleu. Without 
measure; unlimited; immeasurable. Shak. 
MEASUREMENT, «. meuh’urmsnL The act 
_ measuring; mensuration. Burke. 
MEASURER, au menk'urer. One who mea- 
Vot. It. 7 


sum; one whose occupation or duty xs to 
measure commodities m market. 
MEASURING, ppr. mexh'urmg. Compu- 
ting or ascertaining length, dimensions, ca-J 
pacity or amount. n 

2. a. A measuring cast, a throw or cast that 
requires to be measured, or not .to be dis- 
tinguished from another but by measuring. 

Wal&. 

MEAT, n. [Sax. maste, mete ; Goth, mats ; 
Sw. mat;, Dan. mad; Hindoo, mas. In W. 
maethu signifies to feed, to nourish, Corn. 
methia. In the language of the Mohcgam, 
in America, meetseh signifies, eat thou; 
meetsoo , he eats. Qu. maiz and most.] 

1. Food in general; any thing eaten for 
nourishment, either by man or beast 

Ami God said, Behold, I have given you 
every herb— to you it shall be for meat. Gen. i. 

Every moving thing that liveth, shall be 
meat for you. Gen. ix. 

Thy carcase shall he meat to all fowls of tho 
air. I)eut. xxviil. 

2. The flesh of animals used as food. This 
is now the more usual sense of the word. 
The meat of carnivorous animals is tough, 
coarse and ill flavored The meat of herbi- 
vorous animals is generally palatable. 

3 In Scripture, spiritual food ; that which 
sustains and nourishes spiritual life or holi- 
ness. 

My flesh is meat indeed. John vi. 

4. Spiritual comfort, that which delights the 
soul. 

My meat is to do the will of hun that sent me. 

John iv. 

5. Products of the earth properfor food. 

Ilab. iii. 

6. The more abstruse doctrines of the Go- 
spel, or mysteries of religion. Heb. v. 

7. C eremomal ordinances, llcb. xiii. 

To stt at meat, to sit or recline at the table. 

Scripture. 

ME'ATED, a. Fed, fattened, [iYotwed.] 
Tusser. 

ME A TIIE, n. [W. mm. See Mead.] Liquor 
or drink. [TVot used.] Milton. 

MK'AT-OFFERING, n. An offering con- 
sisting of meat or food. 

ME'ATY, a. Fleshy, but not fat. [Local.) 

Grose. 

MEAWL. See MEWL. 

ME'AZ^ING, ppr. Falling in small drops 
properly mizxang, or rather mistting, from 
mist. „ Arbuthnat. 

ME€HAN'I€, 1 a. [ L. mechanicus; Fr 
MECHANICAL, / mechamque ; Gr. pm 
XPmnoe, from pnxsunn, a machine.} 

1. Pertaining to machines, or to the art of j 
constructing machines ; pertaining to the 
art of making wares, goods, instruments, 
furniture, Ac. We say, a man is employed 
in mechanical labor ; he lives by mechani- 
cal occupation. 

2. Constructed or performed by the rules or 
laws of mechanics. The work is not mecha- 
nical. 

3. Skilled in die art of making machines ; 

bred to manual labor. Johnson. 

4. Pertaining to artisans or mechanics ; vul- 
gar. 

To make a god, a hero ora king, 

Dssosnd to s meehmdc dialect. Roscommon. 

5. P sr ta mW to the principles of mecha n ics, 
in philosophy ; as, mechanical powers or | 
forces; a m ec h a ni ca l principle. 
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6. Acting by physical power; as, mechanical 
pressure. 

The terms mechanical and chmiemi, are thus 
distinguished : those changes which bodies 
undergo without altering their constitution, 
that is, losing their identity, such as changes 
of place, of figure, Ac. are mst h sm ioal ; 
those which alter the constitution of bodies, 
making them different substances, aa when 
flour, yeast and water unite to form bread, 
arc chmical. In the one case, the changes 
relate to masses of matter, aa the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, or the action of the 
wind on a ship under sail ; in the other 
case, the changes occur between the par- 
ticles of matter, as the action of heat in 
multing lead, or the union of sand and lime 
forming mortar. Most of what are usually 
called the mechanic arts, are partly mecha- 
nical, and partly chimical. 

MECHAN'IU, n. A person whose occupa- 
tion is to construct machines, or goods, 
wares, instruments, furniture, end the like 
2. One skilled in a meclianical occupation 
■ or art. 

MECHANICALLY, adv. According to the 
laws of mechanism, or good workmanship. 

2. By physical force or power. 

3. By the laws of motion, without intelli- 
gence or design, or by the force of habit. 
We say, a man arrives to such perfection 
in playing on an instrument, that his fin- 
gers move mechanically. 

Mechanically turned or inclined, natural!) 
or habitually disposed to use mechanical 
arts. Swtft 

MECH AN'ICALN ESS, %. Thestate of being 
mechanical, or governed by mechanism 
MECHANICIAN, «. Ohc skilled in me- 
chanics. 

MECHANICS, «. That science which treats 
of the doctrines of motion. It investigates 
the forces’by which bodies are kopt either 
in equilibrium or in motion, and is accord- 
ingly divided into statics and dynamics. 

A mathematical science which snows the ef- 
fects of powers or moving forces, so far as 
they are appliod to engines, and demon- 
strates the laws of motion. Harm. 

It is a well known truth in msrhenii », that 
the actual and theoretical powers of a machine 
will never coincide. J- Appleton 

MECH'ANISM, n. The constmction of a ma- 
chine, engine or instrument, intended to ap- 
ply power to a useful purpose ; the struc- 
ture of parts, or manner in which the parts 
of a machine are united to answer itsdesign. 
2. Action of a machine, according to the 
laws of mechanics. 

MEUH'ANIST, n. The maker of machines, 
or one skilled in mechanics. 

MECH'LIN, n. A species of laea, made at 
Mechlin. , 

MECHO'AUAN, «. White jalap, the root of 
an American species of Coovorrulus, from 
Mechoacan, in Mexico; apmgativeofslow 
operation, but safe. Encyc. 

MEwNIATE, n. A salt consisting of me- 
cosic acid and a base. 

MEUON'IC, a. Mecotdo acid is an arid con- 
tained in opium. 

MEC'ONITE, «, A small sandstone, aro- 
mRe. Cane. Da Costa 

MEUO'NrUM,*. [Qr.pvtmtes, from ****»» 

^ O 
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1. The juioeof the white peppy, wMah h m 
the virtue* of opium. Com. Bmoyc. 
*. The first faeces of inflate. Com. 

M EIV AX, **. [Fr. medailU / Zt. modaplia ; 
Sp. mdallo; Arm. metaliim; from L. 

metaUum, metal. Qu. A*. Jk* matala, 
to beat or extend by heating. Claas Md. 
No. 45.] 

An ancient coin, or a piece of metal in the 
form of a coin, stamped with some figure 


MED'ALIST, n. A person that is skilled 
o t curious hi medals. Johnson. 

MEDAL'LIC, a. Pertaining to a medal or 
to medals. Addison . 

MEBAL'LION, n. [Fr.; from medal . ] A 
large antique stamp or medal. 

2. Tne representation of a medallion. 

MEDDLE, v. ». [D. middelen , to mediate ; 
G. mitt Ur, middle, and mediator; 8w, 
mediate; Dan. midlcr, a mediator. Qu. 
Sw. meddela, Dan. tneddeler, to communi- 
cate or participate ; med, with, and dela, 
dealer, to deal. Meddle seems to be con- 
nected with medley , a mixture. Chaucer 
and Spenser use me die, to mix, and the 
G. mittlsr is evidently from mille, mittel , 
middle, which seems to be connected with 
Nut, with. In W. mid signifies an inclo- 
sure. Perhaps all these words may be- 
long to one family.] 

1. To have to do ; to take part; to interpose 
and act in the concerns of others, or in af- 
fairs in which one’s interposition is not ne- 
cessary ; — often with the sense of intrusion 
or offictousness. 

I have thus for been an upright judge, not 
meddUqf with the design nor disposition. 

Dry den. 

What hast thou to do to meddle with the af- 
fairs of my family t Arbutknot, 

Why ahould’st thou ouddle to thy hurt ? 

2 Kings xiv. 

2. To havo to do; to touch; to handle. 
Meddle not with edge-tools, is an admoni- 
tion to children, when the object is spe- 
cified, meddle is properly followed by with 
or m ; usually by the former. 

Hie civil lawyers — have meddled in a matter 
dust belongs not to them. Locks. 

MEDDLE, «. f. To mix ; to mingle. 

He me ddled Ms talk with many a tear. [ 05s.] 

MEDDLES,*. One that meddles; one that 
interferes or buries himself with things in 
which he has no ooncern ; an officious per- 
son ; a busy body. Bacon. 

MEDDLESOME, «*. Given to meddling ; 
apt to interpose iu the affiurs of others , 
officiously intrusive. , 

MEDDLESOMENESS, in Officious inter- 
position m the affairs of other*. Barrow. 

MEDDLING, ppr. Having to 4*; touch- 
ing; handling; officiously Interposing in 
other men’s concerns. 

2. a Officious; busy in other JBtaft’l affiurs; 
as, a meddling neighbor. t 

MEDIAL, a. XL. media*, middle.] Mean ; 
noting a mean or avenge. 

M es tieu all ig atio n, is a method of finding the 
mean «*to or value of a mixture consisting 
of two or more ingredients of different 


quantities and values. In this case, the 
quantity and value of each ingredient are 
nVbn 

MEDIANT, n. In music, an appellation 
'given to the third above the keynote, be- 
cause it divides the interval between the 
tonic and dominant into two thirds. 

Rousseau. Busby. 
MEDIATE, a. [Fr. mediat; It. mediato; 
from L. mediae, middle.] Middle ; being 
between the two extremes. 

Anxious we hover in a mediate state. Prior. 
j 2. Interposed; intervening; being between 
two objects. 

Soou the mediate clouds shall be dispelled. 

Prior. 

3. Acting by means, or by an intervening 
cause or instrument. Thus we speak of 
mediate and immediate causes. The wind 
that propels a ship is the immediate cause 
of its motion ; the oar with which a man 
rows a boat is the immediate cause of its 
motion; but the rower ta the mediate 
cause, acting by means of the oar. 
MEDIATE, v. i. To interpose between 
parties, as the equal friend of each ; to act 
indifferently between contending parties, 
with a view to reconciliation ; to inter- 
cede. The prince that mediates between 
nations and prevents a war, is the bene- 
factor of both parties. 

2. To be between two. [Little used.l Digby. 
MEDIATE, v. f. To effect by mediation or 
interposition between parties ; as, to medi- 
ate a peace. Clarendon 

2. To limit by something in the middle. 
[Not used .] Holder. 

MEDIATELY, adv. By means or by a 
secondary cause, acting between the first 
cause and the effect 
God wurketh all things amongst us mediately, 
by secondary means. Raleigh. 

The king grants a manor to A., and A. grants 
a portion of it to B. In this case, B. holds his 
lands immediately of A., hut mediately of the 
king Blackttone. 

MEDIATION, n. [Fr. from L. mediae, 
middle ] 

1. Interposition; intervention ; agency be- 
tween parties at variance, with a view to 
reconcile them. The contentions of indi- 
viduals and families are often terminated 

* by the mediation of friends. The contro- 
versies of nations are sometimes adjusted 
by mediation. The reconciliation of sin- 
ners to God by the mediation of Christ, is 
a glorious display of divino benevolence. 

2. Agency interposed ; intervenient power. 
The soul, during its residence in the body, 

does all things fiy the mediation of ths passions. 

South. 

2. Intercession ; entreaty for another. 
MEDIATOR, a. [Fr. mediateur,] One that 
interposes between parties at variance for 
the purpose of reconcilum them. 

2. By way of eminence, Christ is the me- 
nuvoa, the divine intercessor through 
whom sinners may be reconciled to an of- 
fended God. Tim. li. 

Christ is a mediator by nature, as partaking 
of. both nature* divine and human , and media- 
tor by office, as transacting matter* between 
(itod and man. WatsrUmd. 

MEDIATORIAL, a. Belonging to a medi- 
ator; qs, mediatorial office or character. 
[Mediatory is not used.] 
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MEDIATORSHIP, *. The office ef a me- 
diator. 

MEDI ATRESS, \ «. A female mediator. 

MEDIATRIX, j Jbmeorth. 

MED'IC, n. A plant of the genus Medtcaco. 
The lea-medtc is of the same genus ; toe 
medic vetch is of the genus Heayssrtqn. 

Ram. of Plants. 

MED'ICABLE, o [See Medical.] That 
may be cured or healed. 

MED'ICAL, a. [L. mediate, from medeor, to 
heal; Gr. fsnbtnsf, ftnlofteu ; cure.] 

1. Pertaining to the art of healing diseases ; 
as, the medical profession; medical services. 

2. Medicinal; containing that which heals; 
tending to cure; as, the medical properties 
of a plant. 

3. Adapted, intended or instituted to teach 
medical science. In this country, medical 
schools are comparatively of recent date. 

Hosack. 

MEDICALLY, adv. In the manner of me- 
dicine ; according to the rules of the heal- 
ing art, or for the purpose of healing *, as, a 
simple or mineral medically uned or applied. 

2. In relation to the healing art; as, aplant 
medically considered. 

MEDICAMENT, n. [Fr. from L. mediea- 
mentum.) • 

Any thing used for healing diseases or 
wounds ; a medicine ; a healing applica- 
tion. Coxc. 

MEDIC AMENTAL, a. Relating to healing 
applications ; having the qualities of medi- 
caments. 

MEDICAMENTALLY, adv. After’ the 
manner of healing applications. 

MEDICASTER, ». A quack. Whitlock. 

MED'ICATE, v.t. [L. medico .] To tincture 
or impregnate with healing substances, or 
with any thing medicinal Arbuthnot. 

MED'TCATED, pp. Prepared or furnished 
with any thing medicinal. 

MED'ICATING, ppr. Impregnating with 
medical substances; preparing witii any 
thing medicinal. 

MEDICATION, n. The act or process of 
impregnating with medicinal substances ; 
the izmuion of medicinal virtues. Bacon. 

2. The use of medicine. Brown. 

MEDIC'INABLE, a. Having the properties 
of medicine, medicinal. [The latter is the 
word now used ] Baron. Wotton. 

MEDIC'INAL, a. [L. medtctnalts,] Having 
the properly of healing or of mitigating 
disease ; adapted to the cure or alleviation 
of bodily disorders ; as, medicinal plants ; 
medicinal virtues of minerals; medicinal 
springs. The waters of Saratoga and BaH- 
ston are remarkably medicinal. 

2. Pertaining to medicine; as, medicinal 
days or hours. Quincy. 

MEDICINALLY, adv. In the manner of 
medicine ; with medicinal qualities. 

2. With a view to healing ; as, to use a mi- 
neral medkmaUy. 

MED'ICINE, n. [L. metSdna, from medeor, 
to cure; vulgarly and improperly pro- 
nounced med'tn.J 

1. Any substance, liquid or solid, that has 
the property of curing or mitigating dis- 
ease in animals, at that is used for that 
purpose- Simples, plants and minerals 
furnish most of oor medicines. Even poi- 
sons used with judgment and in modes*- 
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ho©, in itb and dBowwca a s s dto s 0 « . 
Medicines are intemmi or swiemcd, emple 


2. The art of preventing, curing or allevi- 
attag the disease# of the human body. 
Hence ire s*y, the study of —dies i s, r- * 
student of wtediem*. 

3, la the French sense, a physician. fAfa 
m sue.] 

MED'ICINE, v. L Toaibctor operate on as 
medicine, [Not used.] Shat. 

MEDI'ETY, tu [Fr.medittf; h. msdisi 
fromh. medisu, middle.] 

The middle state or part; half; moiety. 


IIE'DIN, n. A small coin. 

MEDIO'CRAL, a. [L. mediocris.] Being 
of a middle quality ; indifferent , ordinary ; 
as, medwcrai intellect [Hare.] Addison. 
ME'DIOCRIST, a. A person of middling 
abilities. [Not used. ] Swift. 

MEDIOCRITY, ». fL. mediocrity, from 
M ediacris, middling , mediae , middle.] 

1 A middle state or degree ; a moderate de- 
gree or rate. A mediocrity of condition ii 
most favorable to morals and happiness 
A mediocrity of talents well employed will 
generally ensure respectability. • 
Men of a ge seldom drive business liome to 
the full period, but content themselves with a 
mediocrity of success Bacon. 

2. Moderation; temperance. 

We owe obedience to the law of reason, 
which teacheth mediocrity In meats and drinks. 

Hooker . 

MEDITATE, v . ». [L. meddor ; Sp. medt- 
tar ; Fr. medttcr.] 

1. To dwell on any thing in thought,* to 
contemplate ; to study; to turn or .evolve 
any subject in the mind; appropriately 
but not exclusively used of pious contem- 
plation, or a consideration of the great 
truths of religion. 

His delight Is in the law of the Lord, and in 
his law doth he meditate day and night. Pa. i. 

2. To intend ; to have in contemplation. 

I meditate to pass the remainder of ltfe in a 
state of undisturbed repose. Washington. 

MEDITATE, ©. f. To plan by revolving in 
the mind ; to contrive; to intend. 

Some affirmed that I meditated a war. 

King Charles. 

2. To think on ; to revolve in the mind. * 
Blessed Is the man that doth meditate good 
things. Eeclus, 

MEDITATED, pp. Planned; contrived. 
MEDITATING, ppr. Revolving in the 
mind, contemplating; contriving. 
MEDITATION^ ». [L. meditatio,] Close 
or continued thought; the turning or re- 
volving of a subject in the mind ; serious 
contemplation. 

Let die words of my mouth and the medita- 
tion* of my heart be acceptable in thy sight, O 
Lord, my strength and my Redeemer. Pi. six. 
MEDITATIVE, a. Addicted to meditation. 

Ainsworth. 

2. Expressing meditation or design. 

Johnson. 

MEDITERRA'NE, >«. [L. mediut, 

MEDITERRANEAN, } middle, and 
MEDITERRANEOOS, ) terra , land.] 

1. Inclosed or nearly inclosed with land; 
ns thn Mediterranean sea, between Europe 
«ad Africa. [Mediterrans is not used.] 

2. Inland; remote from the 


MEDIUM, n. plur. Mediums,' media 
being generally, though feoMtunes need. 
[L.] In philosophy, the space of sub- 
stance through which a body moves or 
passes to any point Thus ethsr is sup?| 
posed to be the medium through which 
the planets move; air is the medmm 
through which bodies move near the 
earth ; water the medium in which fishes 
live and move ; glass a medmm through 
fcluch light passes; and ws speak of s re- 
sisting medium, a refracting medium, Ac. 

2. In logic, the mean or middle term of a 
syllogism, or the middle term in an argu- 
ment, being the reason why a thing is af- 
firmed or denied. 

Nothing can be honorable that violates 
moral principle. 

Dueling violates moral principle. 

Therefore dueling is not honorable. 

Here the second term is the medium, 
mean, or middle term. 

3. Arithmetical medium, that which is 
equally distant from each extreme, or which 
exceeds the lesser extreme as much as it 
is exceeded by the greater, in respect of j 
quantity, not of proportion. Thus, 9 is a 
medium between 6 and 12. 

4. Geometrical medium, is that wherein the 

same ratio is preserved between the first 
and second terms, as between the second 
and third. Thus, 6 is a geometrical me- 
dium between 1 and 9. Encyc. 

In the three last senses or applications, 
mean is more generally used for medium. 

5. The means or instrument by which any 
thing is accomplished, conveyed or carried 
on. Thus money is the medium of com- 
merce ; coin is the common medium of| 
trade among all civilized nations, but wam- 
pum is the medmm of trade among the 
Indian tribes, and bills of credit or bank 
notes are often used as mediums of trade 
in tho place of gold and silver. Intelli- 
gence is communicated through the medium 
of the press. 

G. The middle place or degree ; the mean. 

Tile just medium of this case lies between 
pride and abjection. L' Estrange. 

7. A kind of printing paper of middle size. 

MED'LAR, «. [L. mesvitus.] A tree and a 

? ;enus pf trees, called Mespilus ; also, the.j 
ruit of the tree. The German or common 
medlar is cultivated in gardens for its fruit. 

Encyc 

MED'LE, o. t. To mix ; not used, but lienee, 
MED'LEY, n. A mixture ; a mingled and 
confused mass of ingredients ; used often 
or commonly with some 'degree of con- 
tempt. 

This medley of philosophy and war. Addison. 
Love is a medley of endearments, jars, suspi- 
cions, reconcilements, wars — then peace again. 

Welsh. 

MED'LEY, a. Mingled ; confined. [Little 
used.] Dryden. 

MBDUL'LAR, [L. meduUarii, from 
MED'ULLARY, / medulla, marrow ; W. 
madrwt; allied to matter, that is, soft.] 
Pertaining to marrow ; consisting of mar- 
row; resembling marrow; as, medullary 


MEDUI/LIN, B . [L. medulla.] The pith 
of the sunflower, which has neither taste 
nor smell. It is insoluble in water, ether, 


alcohol and oils, but soluble in nitric acid, 
sad instead of yiskttng suberic add, it 
yielda the oxalic. Gee. 

MEED, a. [Sax. met. Or. fitted*, G. misthe, 
hire ; Sana, media, a gift.] 

1. Reward; recompense ; that whiah is be- 
stowed or rendered in so— idsrariow of 


Thanks to men 

Of nobis minds is honorable meed. Shak. 

2 lA or present. [Not need.] Shah. 
MEEK, a. [Sw. rnbdt, soft, tender; Dan. 
myy ; Sp. toego ; Port metgo; G. yemaeh. 
The primary sense ia flowing, liquid, or 
thin, attenuated, and allied to muck, L. 
mucus, Eng. mucilage, Heb. A CU. am, to 
molt Class Mg. No. 8. Soe also No. 10. 
and No. 2. 9. 13.] 

1. Mild of temper ; soft; gentle; not easily 
provoked or irritated ; yielding ; given to 
forbearance under injuries. 

Now the man Mom was very meek, above all 
men. Ntim.xii. 

2. Appropriately , bumble, in an evangelical 
sense ; submissive to the divine will ; not 
proud, self-sufficient or refractory; not 
peevish and apt to complain of divine dis- 
pensation*. Christ says, “ Learn of me, for 
1 am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall 
find rest to yonr souls.” Matth. xi. 

Blessed are the meek, Sir they shall inherit 
the earth Matth. v. 

MEE'KEN, v. t. mee'kn. To make meek , 
to soften ; render mild. Thomson 

MEE'KLY, adv. Mildly; gently; submis- 
sively ; humbly ; not proudly or roughly 
And this mu-seeming discord meekly la> 
aside. Spentci 

MEE'KNESS, n. Softness of temper ; mild- 
ness; gentleness; forbearance under inju- 
ries ana provocations. 

2. In an evangelical etnse, humility ; resig- 
nation ; submission to the divine will, with- 
out murmuring or peevishness ; opposed to 
pride, arrogance an&refraetoriness Gal v 
I beseech you by the meekneu of Christ. 

I Cor x 

Meekness is a grace which Jesus alone incul- 
cated, and which no ancient philosopher seem* 
to have understood or recommended. 

Buckminster 

MEER, a. Simple; unmixed; usually writ- 
ten mere. 

MEKR,». A lake; a boundary. [See Mere. J 
MEE'RED, a. Relating to a boundary. [See 
Mere.] Shak. 

MEERSCHAUM, n. [G. sea-foam.] A 
hydrate of magnesia combined with ailex. 
It occurs in beds in Natolia, and when 
first taken out, is soft, ond makes lather 
like soap. It is manufactured into tobacco- 
pipes, which are boiled in oil or wax, and 
Dated. Cyc. 

MEET, a. [Sax. jemer, with a prefix, from 
the root of metan, jeroecan, tamest, to find, 
that is, to come to, to come together. So 
the equivalent word convenient, is from L. 
convento.] 

Fit; suitable; proper; qualified; conveni- 
ent; adapted, as to anas or purpose. 

Ye shall pass over wrmed before four bre- 
thren, the children of Israel, ail that are meet 
for the war. Dea& hi 
It was west that we should make merry— 

Luke xv 

Bring Jbfth fruits ewef for repentance 

Matth. tti. 
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MEET, v. t. prei. and pp. met. [Sax. met an, 
masean, gametran, to meet, to find, to mea- 
sure, to put*; Goth, motym ; D. ostowwte*, 


tion of people; a convention. Tie meeting I MELANCHOL1ST, a. One a ffected VIA 


was numerous; the meeting was damo- 
roifi ; the meeting was dissolved at sunset 


gmmtm, to meet, and gemoet, a meeting; 3. A conflux, as of river* ; a joining, as of 
Bw. mbta, to meet, to fhH, oozne or hap- ' lines. 

pea; mite, a meeting; mot, towaifl, MEETING-HOUSE, n. A place of wor- 


against ; Dan. mbdsr, to meet; mode, a ship; a church. [This verb it rarefy or never meed.) 

meeting; mod, contrary, against, towards. MEETLY, adv. [from meet.] Fitly; suits- 1 MELANCHOLY, n. [Gr. f4.it.eu, black, 
The sense is to come to, to fall to or hap- * 1 1 ‘ ' ” T *-k - 1 


melancholy. W tmm li e. 

MELANCHOLIZE, e. i. To become gloomy 
in mind. Jaw ton. 

MELAN-CHOLIZE, v. t. To make melan- 
choly. Afore. 

[This verb it rarefy or never need.] 


pen, to reach to ; Gr. pern, with ; G. met, MEETNESS, n. [from meet.] Fitntos ; 
D. met, mode, Bar. St Dan. med, with or suitableness; propriety. Bp. Hall. 

by ; W, med, to ; Ch. Syr. tttro nets, to come MEG ACOSM, n. [Gr. fstyae, great, and 
to, to arrive, to happen; Heb. Ch. Eth. noepsot, world.] The great world. Bp. Croft, 
ttm. Q u. W. ammod, a ccveuant ; commod, MEGALON TX, «. [Gr. /uiyuXu, great, and 


perly. j$*Xij, bile ; L. melancholia.] 

;SS, n. [from meet.] Fitntos; 1; A gloomy state of mind, often a gloomy 
ess ; propriety. Bp. Hall. state that is of some continuance, or habit- 

)SM, n. [Gr. fttyeig, great, and ual ; depression of spirits induced by grief ; 
rorldj The great world. Bp. Croft. dejectiou of spirits. This was formerly 


agreement] orv£, a nail.] 

1. To come together, approaching in oppo- An animal now extinct, whose bones have 


the or different directions ; to come face to 
face ; as, to meet a man in the road. 

His daughter came out to meet him with 
timbrels and with dances. Judges xi. 

S. To come together in any place ; as, we 
met many strangers at the levee. 


been found in Virginia. Cuvier. 

MEGALOPOLIS, n. [Gr. /utysthn, great, 
and croX/f, city.] 

A chief city ; a metropolis. [Not in vee.] 
Herbert. 


met many strangers at the levee. MEGATHE'RIUM, 1 

3. To come together in hostility ; to encoun- M EG ATH 'ERY, 
ter. 'The armies met on the plains of Phar- boast.] 


ter. 'The armies met on the plains of Phar- 

aalto, 

4. To encounter unexpectedly. Milton. 
6. To come together in extension ; to come 


i. [Gr fttyag, greet, 
and Stif*, a wild 


idruped now extinct, but whose re- 


supposed to proceed from a redundance of 
black bile. Melancholy, when extreme 
and of long continuance, is a disease, 
sometimes accompanied with partial in- 
sanity. Cullen defines it, partial insanity 
without dyspepsy. 

In nosology, mental alienation restrained to 
a single object or train of ideas, in distinc- 
tion from mania, in which the alienation 
is general. Good. 

Moon-struck madness, moping melancholy. 

Milton. 


in contact; to join. The line A. meets the ME'GIIIM, n [Fr migraine, corrupted from 


mains have been found in South America. MELANCHOLY, a. Gloomy; depressed 
It was larger than the megalonyx. Cyc. in spirits; dejected; applied to persons. 


line B. and tonne an angle. L. and G. henucraiua, half the head.] 

0. To come to; to find; to light on ; to re- Properly, a pam m the side of the head , 


L. and G. henucrama, half the head.] 


eeive. The good man meets his reward ; 
the criminal in due time meets the punish- 
ment he deserves. 

Of vice or virtue, whether blest or cunt, 


hence, a disorder of the head ; vertigo. 

Bacon. 

MEINE, v. t. [Sax. inenjan.] To mingle. 

[Obs.] Chaucer. 

Moivo i - rc nr i a — ... 


Which meets contempt, or which compassion MEINE, \ n. [See Menial.] A retinue or 
fir,t P°P*' ME'NY, ) fondly of servants, domestics. 

Ut*H - * A i.1 -v 7 * an, I 


tint Pope. ME'NY 

MEET, v. s*. To come together or to ap- [Obs ' 
proach near, or into company with. How ME1'0> 
pleasant it is for friends to meet on the low pj 


ITE, n. TGr. ftuur, less ; from its 


Cyc. m spirits; dejected; applied to persons. 
1 from Overwhelming grief has made me melan- 

] chofy. 

head, 2. Dismal; gloomy; habitually dejected; as, 
ro. a melancholy temper. 

iacon. 3- Calamitous ; afflictive ; that may or does 
tingle. produce great evil and gnef ; as, a tnelan- 
aucer. chofy event The melancholy fate of the 
ue or Albion! The melancholy destruction of 
estics. Scio and of Missolonghi ! 

Shak. MELANGE, n melavj. [Fr.] A mixture. 


pleasant it is for friends to meet on the low pyramids.] 

road; still more pleasant to meet in a to- Pnsinato-pyramidical feldspar, of a grayish 
reign country. white color. It occurs massii e and ciy- 

2. To come togetherin hostility ; to encoun- stalized. Vre. 

ter. The armies met at Waterloo, and de- MEIO'SIS, n. [Gr f*ttaei f .] Diminution ; 


[Not English.] Drummond. 

MELANITE, n. [Gr. ftth»c, black.] A mi- 


neral, a variety of garnet, of a velvet black 
or grayish black, occurring always m cry- 
stals of a dodecahedral form. 

Cleaveland. Vre. 

Melanito is perfectly opnke. It is found 
among volcanic substances. Diet, Nat. Hist. 


aided the fate of Buonaparte. a rhetorical figure, a species of hyperbole, Melanito is perfectly opnke. It is found 

3. To assemble ; to congregate. The coun- representing a thing leas than it is. Beattie. among volcanic substances. Diet, Nat. Hist. 
ell met at 10 o’clock. The legislature will MEL'AMPODE, n. [Gr.^iXu^xoS/ov, black- MELANITTC, a. Pertaining to melonite. 
meet on the first Wednesday in the month. foot] The black hellebore. Spenser. MELANTERI, ». [Gr. (Ol'kas, black ] Salt 

4. To oome together by being extended ; to MELANAGOGUE, «. melan'agog. [Gr. of iron, or iron in a saline state, mixed 

come in contact; to join. Two converg- (ukag, pikavog, black, and ayu, to drive.] with inflammable matter. Eour'croy. 
i I- iii * i a medicine supposed to expel black bile or MEL'ANURE, \ n. A small fish of the 

to; choler. [0/d.J MELANU'KUS, f Mediterranean 

ent. MELANCHOLIC, o. [See Melancholy.] • Diet. Nat. Hist. 

p.„u. e , nrpi.'AacfQ « rt. 


come in contact; to join. Two converg- (ukag, ptkasog, black, and ay a, to drive.] 
ing lines will mert in a point A medicine supposed to expel black bile or 

Tb meet with, to light on ; to find ; to come to ; choler. [Old.) 

often with the sense ofan unexpected event. MELANCHOLIC, o. [See Melancholy.) 

We met with many thing* worthy of observa- * \ Depressed in spirits; affected with gloom; 
fion. Bacon. dejected , hypochondriac. Grief indul- 

2. To join; to unite in company. ged to excess, has a tcudoacy to render a 

FsUuffat that oak shall meet with us. Shak. person melancholic. 

3. To suffer nn^ectedly; as, to meet mth 2 f Produced by nic lanclioly ; expressive of 

a fell ; to moot won a Joss. melancholy, mournful; os, melancholic 

4. To encounter; to engage in opposition. gtraius. , 

_ ^ mhMm, Just as the melancholic eye, 

Prepare to m*t with mom than brutal tory Sees fleets and armies in the sky. Prior. 

Prom the fierce prince. Jtowe. g Unhappy ; unfortuuatc ; causing sorrow ; 

3. To obviate^ a La ti n i s m . [Not need.] accidents and melancholic perplexities. 

Bacon. Clarendon . 

To meet halfway, to approach from an equal MELANGHOLI €, n. One affected with a 


MELANCHOLIC, o. [See Melancholy.) • , Diet. Nat. Hist. 

1 Depressed in spirits; affected with gloom; MEL' ASSES, n. sinf. [It inclussa; Sp. 


ittiiu .laata, n. smg. |_it. mclasta ; Sp. 
melaza , Fr, melasse ; from Gr filing, black, 
or from fu\i, honey; Sans, mail, black.] 
The sirup which drains from Muscovado 


ine sirup which drains from 
sugar when cooling ; treacle. 


Nicholson. Edwards. 
MELIC'EROUS, a. [Gr. fsthim^ie.] Noting 
a tumor inclosed in a cyst, consisting of 


Sees fleets and armies in the sky. Prior. matter like honey. Hosaek. 

3. Unhappy ; unfortuuatc ; causing sorrow ; MEL'ILOT, n. [Fr.] A plant of the genus 
as, accidents and melancholic perplexities. Tnfolium. 

Clarendon. ME'LIORATE, v. t. [Fr. ameUorer: Sp. 

- • » ' , r 


distance and meet; metaphorically, to 
make mutual and equal concessions, each 
party renouncing some pretensions. 


gloomy state of mind. [Melancholian, in 


’ER, n. One that meets another ; one MEL'J 


a flkl sense, is not used.1 
2. A gloomy state of mind 


mejorar; Itmiyliorare ; from L. visitor, bet- 
ter ; W. mall , gain, profit ; Ir. meall, good.] 


Spenser. To make better ; to improve ; as, to meUo~ 


that accoets onotlier. Shak. 

MEETING, pur. Coming together; en- 
countering; Joining; assembling. 
MEETING , ». A coming together; an in- 
tonriew ; as, a happy meeting of friends. 

3. An assembly; a congregation ; » eoUso- 


riOLlLY, adv. With melancholy. 


MELANCHOLINES8, «. State of being 


melancholy ; disposition to indulge doom- Nature by art we nobly metis 
iness of mind. Aubrey. METLIORATE, e. i. To grow 

MELANCHO'LIOUS, a. Gloomy. [Nairn MELIORATED, pp. Mad< 
use.] ^ 


rate fruit by grafting, or soil by cultiva- 
tion. Civilisation has done much, but 
Christianity more, to meliorate the condi- 
tion of men in society. 

Nature by art we nobly meliorate. Denham. 
EMIGRATE, v. s. To grow bettor. 
K'LIORATED, pp. Made bettor; im- 
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MWUOBAWNQ, ar, lmjmfaigi «4- 
rawing in good quuitfes. 

The pare and benign light tf rsvektion ha* 
‘ ” r influence 


lutd • meUonting 

■' Washington* 

MELIORATION, n. The act or operation 
of making better ; improvement. 
MELIOR'ITY, n. The atate of being bet- 
ter. f Ate m «#«.] Bacon. 

MELL, e. L fFr. miler.} To mix ; to med- 
dle. [Atera ««.] Spenser. 

MELL, %. [L. English.} 

MEL'LATE, n. (L. me l, honey, Gr. pt&j, 
W. meL] 

A combination of the mellitio acid with a 

b*f£ 

MELLIF'EROUS, a. [L. mel, honey, and 
fero, to produce.] Producing honey. 
MELLIFI€ATlON, n. [L. melliflco.} The 
making or production of honey. 
MELLIFLUENCE, «. [L.mW, honey, and 
Otto, to flow.] 

A flow of sweetness, or a sweet smooth flow. 

WatU. 

MELLIFLUENT, \ Flowing with ho- 
MELLIFLUOUS, j ney; smooth; sweetly 
flowing ; as, a mellifluous voice. 
MELLn, n. In farmery, a dry scab on the 
heel of a horse V fore foot, cured by a 
mixture of honey and vinegar. 
MEL'LITE, n. J_L. mel} Honey-stone; a 
mineral of a honey color, found only in 
very minute regular crystals. Cleaveland. 
MELLITTC, a. Pertaining to honey-stone. 
MELLOW, o. rSax. meleye, G. mehl, D 
Dan. meet, meal ; G. mehlig, mehlsrht, mel- 
low, mealy ; Dan. meeiagtig, mellow ; L 
mollis , Fr. mol, moUe , soft, Gr. f4,*h*\oi , 
W. mall, soft, melting, insipid, evil, and as 
a noun, a malady. The Welsh unites the 
word with L. main*. These words are evi- 
dently allied to mild and melt, and meal 
would seem to be connected with mill. 1 
am not certain which is the primary word. 
See Class Ml. No. 2. 4. 9. 12.] 

1. Soft with ripeness, easily yielding to 
pressure; as, a mellow peach or apple; 
mellow fruit. 

2. Soft to the ear; as, a mellow sound , a 
mellow pipe. 

3. Soft; well pulverized ; not indurated or 
compact; as, mellow ground or earth. * 

4. Soft and smooth to the taste ; as, mellow 
wine. 

5. Soft with liquor ; intoxicated; merry. 

Addison. 

6. Soft or easy to the eye. 

The tender flush whose mellow (tain imbues 
Heaven with all freaks of light. Percteal 
MELLOW, «. U To ripen ; to bring to ma- 
turity; to soften by ripeness or age. 

On foreign mountains may the ran refine 
The grape’s soft juke and mellow It to wine. 

Addison. 

2. To soften ; to pulverise. Earth is mel- 
lowed by frost 

3. To mature; to bring to perfection. 

This episode — mello we d into that reputation 

which time has given It Dryden. 

MELLOW, e. s. To become soft; to be ri- 
pened, matured or brought to perfection. 
Fruit, when taken from the tree, eamml- 
tam. Wipe meUowe with age. 
MELLOWNESS, a. Softaefe; the qaaHty 
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of gelding easily to p re s sure ; ripeness, as 

2. Maturity; softness or smoothness .from 
age. as of wine. 

MeLLOWY, o. Soft; unctuous. Drayton. 

MELOCOTO'NE, n. [Sp. melocoton , a 
peach-tree grafted into a quince-tree, or 
the fruit of the tree; It. melocotogno, 
quince-tree ; L. malum cotoneum, quince- 
apple. Cotoneum is probably our cotton, 
ana the fruit so named from its pubes- 
cence.] 

A quince. But the name is sometimes given 
to a large kind of peach. * 

MELODIOUS, a. [See Melody.} Contain- 
ing melody; musical; agreeable to the 
ear by a sweet succession of sounds ; as, a 
melodious voice ; melodious strains. 

And music more melodious than the spheres. 

Dryden. 

MELODIOUSLY, adv. In a melodious 
maimer; musically. 

MELODIOUSNESS, ». The quality of| 
being agreeable to the car by a sweet suc- 
cession of sounds ; musicalneu. 

MKL'ODIZE. v. t. To make melodious. 

MEI/ODRAME, n. [Gr. fsihos, a song, and 
drama. J 

A dramatic performance in which songs are 
intermixed. Todd . 

MEL'ODY, n. fGr p.t’kmhu', ^iXs^alimb, 
or a song, and min, on ode ; L. melus.} 

An agrceuble succession of sounds , a suc- 
cession of sounds so regulated and modu- 
lated as to please the car. To constitute 
melody, the sounds must be arranged ac- 
cording to the luws of rh\ tlnnus, measure, 
or the due proportion of the movements to 
each other. Melody differs from harmony, 
as it consists in the agreeable succession 
and modulation of sounds by a single 
voice, whereas harmony consists in Uie 
accordance of different voices or sounds. 
Melody is vocal or itistrumenlal. Hooker. 

To make melody in the heart, to praise God 
with ajoyftil and thankful disposition, as- 
cribing to him the honor due to hi? name. 
Eph. v. 

MEli'ON, n. [Fr. from L. melo; Sp. melon; 
It mellone, a melon ; Gr. m^Xoh, an apple ; 
D. meloen; G. melone ; Dan. & Sw. me- 
lon, Slav. mlun. Thfe word has the elc; 
ments of mellow, L. mollis, W. mall.} 

The name of certain plants and their fruit, 
as the water-melon, the musk-melon. . 

MEL'ON-THISTLE, n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Cactus. 

MEL'IIOSE, n. [mel and rose.] Honey of 
roses. * * Fordyce. 

MELT, v. t. [Sax. meltran ; Gr. , D. 
smelt en ; G. schmelzen; Sw.sm&lta; Dsn. 
smelter; whence Eng. smelt, smalt. We 
have in these words decisive evidence that 
», in meHen, &c.is a prefix. Melt , in En- 
glish is regular, forming melted for its past 
tense and passive participle. The old pa r* 
ticipk molten, is used only as an adjective. 
This verb belongs to a numerous clast of J 
words in Ml, denoting soft or softness. 
See Ckas Ml. No. 10. 18. 19.] 

1. To dissolve; to make liquid; to liquefy; 
to reduce from a solid to a liquid or flow- 
big state by heat; as, to nett wax, tallow 
or lead ; to melt fee or snow. 


MEM 

2. To dissolve ; to reduce to first principles. 


3. To soften to love or tenderness. 

For pity melts the mind to levs. Dry dm. 

4. To waste away ; to dissipate. 

in general riot melted down thy youth. 

Skmk. 

5. To dishearten. Josh, xiv, 

MELT, v.i. To become liquid; to dissolve, 
to be changed from a fixed or solid to a 
flowing state. 

And whiter snow in minutes melts away. 

Dryden, 

2. To be softened to love, pity, tenderness 
or sympathy; to become tender, mild or 
gentle. 

Melting with tenderness and mild compas- 
sion. Shah 

3. To l>e dissolved; to lose substance. 

— And what seem’d corporal, 

Melted as breath into the wind. Shak. 

4. To be subdued by affliction ; to sink into 
woakness. 

My soul melteth for heaviness — strengthen 
thou me. Ps. cxix. 

5. To faint ; to be discouraged or disheart- 
ened. 

As toon as we heard these things, our heart 
melted. Josh.iL 

MELTED, vp. Dissolved; mode liquid, 
softened; discouraged, 

MELT'EU, n. One that molts any thing 

Derham. 

MELTING, ppr. Dissolving; liquefying, 
softening; discouraging. 

2. a, Tending to soften , softening into ten- 
derness , as, melting eloquence. 
MELTING, n. The act of softening, the 
art of rendering tender South. 

MKLT'INGLY, adv. In a manner to m< It 
or soften. 

2. Like something melting. Sidm y 

MELTINGNESS, n. The power of melt- 
ing or softening. 

MELWEL, n. A fish. 

MEMBER, n. [Fr. memhrv ; L. tnemOrum, J 

1. A limb of animal bodies, as a leg, an arm, 
an ear, a finger, that is, a subordinate part 
of the main body. 

2. A part of a discourse, or of n period or 
sentence, a clause; a part of o verse 
Harmony in poetry is produced by a propor- 
tion between the member# of the sumo verse, 
or between the members of different verses. 

3. In architecture, a subordinate part of a 
building, os a frieze oi cornice , sometimes 
a molding. 

4. An individual of a community or society. 
Every citizen is a mem'/er ol the state or 
body politic. So the indiv iduals of a club, 
a corporation or confederacy, are called 
its members. Students of an academy or 
college arc its members. Professed Chris- 
tians are called members of the church. 

6. The appetites and passions, considered as 
tempting to sin. Rom. vii. Cel. in. 

MKMBERED, a. Having limbs. 
MEMBERSHIP, n. 'The state of being a 
member. 

2. Community; aoefety. Beams 

MEMBRANE, n. fFr. from L. membraua , 
Ir, meambrum. The last component part 
of this word is found in the Ethiopic and 
Amharic; Eth. ? bereana, parch- 
ment, vellum, from fl4U barah, to shine 
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or be eleer. Ludolf) Col. 231. 2. The sub- 
stance then Is named from it a d o om— 

* thin, white, flexible skin, 
formed by fibers inter***** )Um net-work, 
and semng to war some fort of the body. 

Encyc, 

The term is applied to the tida expanded 
parts, of various texture, both in animals 
and vegetables. 

MEMBRANEOUS, ”>o. Belonging to a 
MEM'BRANOUS, > membrane; con- 
MEMBRANACEOUS, 5 sitting of mem- 
branes; as, a membraneous corering. 

Birds of prey have membranaceous itomachi, 
not muscular. Arbuthnet. 

2. In botany, a membranaceous leaf has no 
ftdlngnishable pulp between the two sur- 
fooea. In general, it denotes flatted or 
resembling parchment. Martyn. 

MEMBR ANIFOR M, a. Having the form 
of a membrane or of parchment 
MEMENT'O, n. [L. from memmi. See 
Memory.} 

A hint, suggestion, notice or memorial to 
awaken memory; that which reminds. 

He It but a man, and seasonable mementos 
may be useful. Bo 

MEM'OIR, n. [Fr. memoire, memory.] A 
species of history written by a person who 
had some share in the transactions related. 
Parsons often write their own memoir*. 

2. A history of transactions in which some 
person had a principal share, is called his 
memoirs, though compiled or written by a 
different hand. 

3. The history of a society, or the journals 
and proceedings of a society j as, memotrs 
of the Royal Society. 

4. A written account ; register of facts. 

Arbuthnat, 

MEM'ORABLE, a. [Fr. from L. memotra - 
bilis. See Memory.} 

Worthy to be remembered ; illustrious ; cele- 
brated; distinguished. 

By tombs, by books, by memorable deed*. 

Davies. 

MEM'ORABLY, adv. In a manner worthy 
to be remembered. 

MEMORANDUM, «. plur. Memorandums 
or Memoranda. [L.] A note to help the 


I entered a memorsmdum In my pocket-book. 


MEM'ORATIVJE, a. Adapted or tending to 
preserve the memory of any thins. 

Hammond. 

MEMORIAL, a. [Ft. from L. memorialU . 
See Memory .] 

1. Preservative of memory. 

There high In air m em o ri al of my name, 

Fix the smooth oar, and bid so* live to Arne. 

Pope. 

2. Contained in memory; as, memorial pos- 
session. Watt*, 

MEMORIAL, n. That which prse er v es the 
memory of something; any tiling that 
serves to keep in memory. A monument 
is a memorial of a deceased person, or of j 
an event. The Lord’s supper js * memorial 
of the death said sufferings of Christ 
Churches have aames; some as stem s r ids 
0t peace, soma of wisdom, some of the 
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2. Any note or hint to assist the memoir. 

Memorials written with king Edward's hand 
shall be the ground of this history. Hayward. 

3. A written representation of foots, made 
to a legislative or other body as the ground 

r of a petition, or a representation of foots 
accompanied with a petition. 
MEMORIALIST, n. One who writes a 
memorial. Spectator. 

2. One who presents a memorial to a legis- 
lative or any other body, or to a person. 

United State*. 

MEMORIALIZE, v. t. To present a me- 
morial to; to petition by memorial. 

United State t. 

MEM'ORIST, n. One who causes to be re- 
membered. [Not used.] Brown. 

MKM'ORIZE, v. t. To record-, to commit 
to memory by writing. 

They neglect to memorixe their conquest of 
the Indians. 


2. To cause to bo remombered. 

They meant to memorize another Golgotha. 

Shak. 

MEM'ORY, n. [L. memoria; Fr. memoire; 
Sw. mimic ; Ir. meamhair or meabhair, 
meanma. This word is from memmi, which 
is probably corrupted from the Greek 
/temftui, to remember, from pivot, mind, 
or the same root See Mind.} 

1. The faculty of the mind by which it re- 
tains the knowledge of past events, or 
ideas which arc past. A distinction 
made between memory and recollection. 
Memory retains past ideas without any, or 
with little 'effort ; recollection implies an 
effort to recall ideas that are past 

Beattie. Reid. Stewart. 
Memory is the purveyor of reason. Rambler. 

2. A retaining of past ideas in the mind ; 
remembrance. Events that excite little 
attention are apt to escape from memory. 

3. Exemption from oblivion. 

That ever-living man of memory, 

Henry the Fifth. Shak. 

4 The time within which past events can 
be remembered or recollected, or the time 
within which a person may have know- 
ledge of what is past. The revolution in 
England was before my memory ; the re- 
volution in America was within the author’s 
memory. 

5. Memorial; monumental record; that 

which calls to remembrance. A monu- 
ment in London was erected in memory of 
the conflagration in 16GG. ’ 

6. Reflection; attention. Shot. 

MEM'ORY, v. t. To lay up hi the mind ot 

memory. [ Not toed.] Chaucer . 

MEM PH 'I AN, a. [from Memphis, the an- 
cient metropolis of Egypt, said to be altered 
from Men uf, Memf. f.udolf.} 

Pertaining to Memphis; very dark; a sense 
borrowed from the darkness of Egypt in 
the time of Moses. 

MEN,^tiur. iff Men. Two or more males, 
individuals of the human race. 

2. Males ot bravery. We will live in honor, 
or die like ms. 

3, Persons ; people; mankind ; in an inde- 
finite sense. Men are apt to forget the 
benefoefcor, while they riot on the benefit 

MEN'ACE, v. t. [Fr. sieiioesr; It nmoe- 
/ Sp ament nor; L. muter. The pri- 
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mary sense is to rash, threw or posh for- 
ward. Hie sense Is more cleariy ex press 
sd by emmeooadpromineo, to jut forward, 
from the same root See Mind, which is 
of the same family.] 

1. To threaten ; to express or show * dis- 
position or determination to Inflict punish- 
ment or other eviL The combined powers 
menaced France with war on every aide. 

2. To show or manifest the probability of 
future evil or danger to. The spirit or in- 
subordination menaced Spain with the hor- 
rors of civil war. 

3. To exhibit the appearance of any cata- 
strophe to come ; as, a hanging rook me- 
naces a foil, or menaces the plain or the in- 
habitants below. 

MEN'ACE, n. A threat or threatening; 
the declaration or show of a disposition or 
determination to inflict an evil; need of 
persons. 

2. The show of a probable evil or ca as tro- 
phe to come. 

MEN' AC ED, pp. Threatened. 

MEN'ACER, n. One that threatens. 
MEN'ACHANITE, n. An oxyd of titanium, 
or mineral of a grayish or iron black color, 
occurring in very small rounded grains, 
imperfectly lamellar, and of a glistening 
luster ; found near Menachan, in Cornwall, 
England. Ure. Phillips. Cleaveland. 
MEN ACHANITIC, o. Pertaining to me- 
nachanite. 

MEN'ACING, ppr. Threatening ; declaring 
a disposition or determination to inflict 
evil. 

2. a. Exhibiting the danger or probability 
df an evil or catastrophe to come; as, a 
menacing attitude. 

MEN 'AGE, n. [Fr. a family. See Manage.} 
A collection of brute animals. Addison. 
MEN'AGERY, «. [Fr. menagerie; It mena- 
gerta.} 

A yard or place in which wild animals are 
kept, ora collection of wild animals. 
MENAGOGUE, n. men' agog. [Gr. 
menstrua, and nya, to drive.] 

A medicine that promotes the menstrual 
flux. Quincy. 

MEND, v. t. [L. enendo; Fr. amender; It. 
mendare; from L. menda, a fault, spot or 
blemish. Mend is contracted from emendo, 
amend, for the L. negative e for ex, is ne- 
cessary to express the removal of a fault] 

1. To repair, as a breach ; to supply a part 
broken or defective ; as, to mend a gar- 
ment, a road, a mill-dam, a fence, Ad 

2. To correct; to set right ; to alter for the 
better ; as, to mend the life or manner*. 

3. To repair ; to restore to a sound state ; 
as, to mend a feeble or broken constitution. 

Loci e. 

4. To help ; to advance ; to make better. 
This plausible apology does not mend the 


Though in some lands the grass Is but short, 
yet ft mends garden herbs and fruit Mortimer. 

6. To improve; td hasten. 

He saw foe monstsr mend his pace. Drydn. 

MEND, v. i. To grow better ; to advance 
to a better state ; to Improve. We say, a 
feeble constitution mends daU[y; * tick 
man mends, oc is convalescent 
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MEND'ABLE, a, Capable of being awndsd. MENOL'OGY. a. [Or. fa* jurm, Month, 
MBNDA'CIOUS, a. [L. mendaa) Lying ; and Xtyv, dfscouroe.1 
fake. {IMOtvu&A 1. A register of month*. EWBngfleH. 

MENDACITY, n. [L. anemfe*, fids*, lying. 2. In tkt Greek efutreh, martyrology, or a 
See Class Mn. No. 4.1 Falsehood. Brown. brief calendar of the lire* of the saints, for 

[The proper ngn&eetioa of this word each day in the year, or a cimple remem- 
would be a deposition to lb, or ha b itual hranoe of those whose lives are not mitten. 

pf- Repaired ; made better ; MEN'OW, a. [Fr. eieim, small Qtn] A stnali 
improved. fresh-water fish, the minnow. Bailey. 

MttNtVR.IL, ». One who mends or repairs. MEN 'PLEASE R, *. One who is solicitous 

MENDICANCY, n. [L. mendicant.] Beg- to pi earn men, rather than to please God, 
g«ry; « state of begging. by obedience to hit commands. 

MEND'ICANT, «. [C~mendicemt, from moth MKN'SAL, a. [L. mentality from menta, a 
to beg, Fr.weisdwr; allied to L.w«#- table.! 

do, to command, demand.] Belonging to the table ; 

1 . Begging; poor to a state of beggary; as, [lAttie nted.] 

reduced to a mendicant state. MEN'STRU A L, a. [Fr. 1 

2. Practicing beggary ; as, a mendicant friar. from mtnt u m0 nth.] 

MENDICANT, n. A beggar; one that L Monthly; happening 

makes it his business to beg alms; one the menstrual flux, 
of the begging fraternity of the Romish 2 . Lasting a month ; as, 
church. of the moon. 

MEND'ICATE, e. t. To beg, or practice 3 . Pertaining to amentl 
begging. JL¥ ot ?r ed ^ ... , ™ MEN'STRUANT, o. 81 

MEnDIC'ITY, n. [L. mendtcitat.] The state flowings. 

• M ™ u m ° s ;- [1 

2 iii“ r * le, h^.;f e< 3** ft0ra,ICh ’ M ’ ; >• Having thomithl, 

becoming better m health. a*i_ 7 

MENDMENT, tor Amendment. [Not in use.] . .. „ 

MENDS, for Amends, not used. Shdk. ^Jj?**'** *° ** m 

MENHA'DEN, a. A species offish. MttWWIHTTTM - « 1 „, 

MEDIAL, a. [Norm, meiqnal, mcynal, from MENSTRUUM, n. plur. 
meiynee or meiny, a family. The Norm. L. mentu, month. Th 

has also memte and m«*ee, a family, house- 1S -uppowd to have on* 

hold or company, and *em«, many. Qu. 11011 of , J e old chl ™* 

the root of mauon, meteuage, or of* my.] e » ce of moon in the 

1. Pertaining to servants, or domestic ser- solvents. Johnson.} 

vanta; low* me.n. A d.Molvent or wlvent 

The women attendants perform only the most tihaed substance whicl 

mental offices Swift. body. , , 

[Johnson observes on this passage, that All liquors are called m 

Swift seems not to have known the meaning ““ d “ dissolvent., or to 

of this word. But this is the only sense in ingredients by Infusion or 

Which it ii DOW luwd.] JjltZ* Pr “ : 

2 . Bdoaghig .« 0.. rctinua or W farfcr- MENSURABIL'ITY, ». 

Two menial dogs before their matter pressed. Capacity of being meas 
Dryden. MEN'SURABLE, a. [L. 

[If this definition of Johnson is correct, The n is probably castu 
it indicates that menjjal is from meinex, met- the same as meaturable. 
ny, rather than from mttnie, family. But Measurable ; capable of 
the sense may be house-dogs.] 

ME'NIAL, n. A domestic servant. MEN 'SURAL, a. Pertain 

MEN'ILITE, n. A mineral substance found MEN'SURATE, v. t. [L . 1 
at Meitil Montant near Paris, of the nature ?o measure. [ Little m 

ofailex, of a brown Ever color on the into- MENSURATION, n. 
rior, and ordinarily of a clear blue on the art of measuring, or tali 

surihee. It u found in the shape of the of any thing, 

kidneys, of the rise of the hand or larger ; 2 . Measure; the mult < 

sometimes in globules of the size of a nut 

„ p**- N £J* U MENTAL, a. [It. we* 

MENIS'CUS, n. plur. Meniscus**. [G r.ftn- from L. mens, mind.] 

eantee, a little moon.] Pertaining to the mind 

A lens convex on one side, and concave on mental faculties ■ menta 

the other. Enryc. tal sight ; mental taete. 

MENI SPERM'ATE, a. A compound of MENTALLYT^Ini 
menUpermk acid and a kaltfiaUe base. mind : in thought or m 
MEN ISPERMTC, «. Themenisperaic add 
ia obtained from the seeds of the mjai- MENTION, «. fPr.frc 

MSlYE^T 1 A* small white aainudfo 
ftnssia, or its for which kvetyfina. affiadprobaWy to L.*a* 

d an c er. tkm Is a throwing owt.l 


table.] 

I Belonging to the table ; transacted at table. 

[ LUue need.] Clarissa. 

MEN'STRUAL, a. [Fr. from L. menetmalis, 
from mentis, month.] 

1 . Monthly ; happening once a month ; as, 
the menstrual flux. 

2. Lasting a month ; as, the menstrual orbit 

of the moon. Bentley. 

3. Pertaining to a menstruum. Bacon. 
MEN'STRUANT, «. 8ubject to monthly 

flowings. Brown. 

MEN'STRUOUS, a. [L. metutrwu, from 
mentis, a month.] 

1. Having the monthly flow or discharge, 

at a female. Sandy*. 

2. Pertaining to the monthly flow of fe- 
male*. . Brown. 

MENSTRUUM, n. plur. Menstruum*, [from 
L. mentis, month. The use«of this word 
is supposed to have originated in some no- 
tion of the old chimists, about the influ- 
ence of the moon in the preparation of dis- 
solvents. Johnson.] 

A dissolvent or solvent ; any fluid or sub- 
tilized substance which dissolves a solid 
body. 

All liquors are called msnttruumt which are 
used as dissolvent!, or to extrart the virtues of 
ingredients by Infusion or decoction. Quincy. 

Inquire what is the proper menstruum to dis- 
solve a metal. Bacon. 

MENSURABIL'ITY, n. [from mensurable.] 
Capacity of being measured. 
MEN'SURABLE, a. [L. wexsaro, measure. 
The » is probably casual, and the word is 
the same as measurable.] 

Measurable ; capable of being measured. 

Holder. 

MENSURAL, a. Pertaining to measure. 
MEN'SURATE, v. t. [L. menntra, measure.] 
To measure. [Little used.] 
MENSURATION, n. The act, process or 
art of measuring, or taking*the dimensions 
of any thing. 

2. Measure ; the mult of measuring. 

Arbuthnot. 

MENTAL, a. lit mentals; Fr. mental; 
from L. wens, mind.] 

Pertaining to the mind ; intellectual ; as, 
mental faculties; mental operations; me** 
tel right; mental taata. Milton. Addison. 
MENTALLY, ado. latelkctolly ; ia the 
mind ; in thought or meditation ; in idea. 

Bentley. 

MENTION, «. [Fr. from L. mentis, from 
Gr. fsftm, from fuum, to put in mind ; It. 
msnatume; Sp. m e nc i nn ; Port, menpto ; 
■ffind pmhsUj to L. smssso and mmd. Man- 
tion la a throwing o«t.] 


A hint ; a snggoattei ,* a brief notice or re- 
mark expressed in weeds or writing; used 
chiefly after waits. 

Make no mention of other gods. Josh, xxlii. 
I will «mO« mention of thy rigfeswusaatt. 

Ps. lxxi. 

Without cessing I mike mentim of you al- 
ways in my prayers. Rom. I, 

MENTION,®, t. [Fr. nenitanner ; It men- 
xionnre.] 

To sneak; to name; to utter a teritrf re- 
mark; to state a particular fact, or to ex- 
press it in writing. It is applied to some- 
thing thrown in or added incidentally in a 
discourse or writing, and thus dlfieni from 
the sense of relate, recite, and narrate. I 
mentioned to him a foot that fell under my 
own observation. In the course of conver- 
sation, that circumstance was mentioned. 

I will mention the loving-kindness of life 
Lord. Is. Ixlii. 

MENTIONED, pp. Named; stated. 
MENTIONING; ppr. Naming; uttering. 
MENTO'RIAL, a. [from Mentor, the friend 
and adviser of Ulysses.] 

Containing advice or admonition. 
MEPHITIC, a. [L. mephitis, an ill smell | 
Offensive to the smell ; foul ; poisonous ; 
noxious ; pestilential ; destructive to life. 
Mephitic acid is carbonic acid. 
MEPH'ITIS, 1 w. Foul, offensive or nox- 
MEPH'ITISM, / iou. exhalations from 
dissolving substanocs, filth or other source , 
also, carbonic acid gas. Med. Repo*. 
MER€ANTANTE,n. [It mercatante.] A 
foreign trader. [Not 1 n use.] 6hal. 
MERCANTILE, a. [It. Fr. from L. 
tnercani, meroor, to buy ; Port. & Sp mu- 
cantil.] 

1. 'Eroding; commercial; carrying on com- 
merce ; as, mercantile nations ; tho mercan- 
tile class of men. 

2. Pertaining or relating to commerce or 
trade ; as, mercantile business. 

MER'CAT, n. [L. mrrealue.] Market , 
trade. [Not in use.] Sprat. 

MERCENARILY, adv. In a mercenary 
manner. Spectator. 

MER'CENARIN ESS, n. [from mercenary ] 
Venality ; regard to hire or reward. 

Boyle. 

MERCENARY, a. [Fr. mercenatre ; L. 
mercenarius, from merest, reward, wages ; 
mercor, to buy.] 

1. Venal; that may be hired , actuated by 
the hope of reward ; moved by tho love of 
money; as, a mercenary a rince or judge. 

2. Hired ; purchased by nioney ; as, merce- 
nary services ; mercenary soldiers. 

3. Sold for money ; as, mercenary blood. 

Shak. 

4. Greedy of gain ; mean ; selfish ; as, a 
mercenary disposition. 

5. Contracted from motives of gain ; as, a 
mercenary marriage. 

MERCENARY, a. Ona who k hired; a 
soldier that is hired into foreign service ; « 
hireling. 

MER'CER, n. [Fr. mender; It, mertioio / 
from L. w era, wares, oesnmoditiw.] 

One who deals in silks. Howl. 

MER'CERSHIP, a. The business of a mer- 
cer. * 

MER'CERY, n. [Fr, mer eerie; It. merceria.} 
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MER 


The corona cxHtiei or good* in which a mercer 
deals ; trade of mercer*. Oraunt. 

MER'CHAND, v. i. [Fr. marchauderj To 
trade. [Not used.} Macon. 

MERCHANDISE, n. [Fr. from marchand, 
a merchant, or marckander, to cheapen.] 

1. The objects of commerce; wares, goods, 
commodities, whatever is usually bought or 
sold in trade, fiat provisions dfaUy sold in 
market, horses, cattle, and fuel are not usu- 
ally included in the term, and real estate 

2. Trade; twrffick; commerce. Shaft. 

MERCHANDISE, v. i. To trade ; to carry 

on oommeroe. 

MERCHANDRY, a. Trade; commerce. 
[Mot m use.] Saunderton . 

MERCHANT, n. [Fr. marchand ; It. met- 
oimto; Sp. merchants ; Arm. marchadour ; 
from L. mercor, to buy.] 

1. A man who trafficks or carries on trade 
with foreign countries, or who exnorts and 
imports goods and sells thorn by wholesale. 

2. In popular wage, any trader, or one who 
deals in the purchase and sale of goods. 

3. A ship in trade. [Afaf used.] 

MERCHANT, v. i. To trade. [Not in we .] 

MERCHANTABLE, a. Fit for market; 

•uob as is usually sold in market, or such 
aa will bring the ordinary price; as, mer- 
chantable wheat or timber. 

MERCHANTLIKE, o. Like a merchant. 

MERCHANTMAN, «. A ship or vessel em- 
ployed in the transportation of goods, as 
distinguished from a ship of war. 

MERClABLE, o. Merciful. [A T ot tn we.] 

G oioer. 

MERCIFUL, a. [from mercy.] Having or 
exercising mercy ; compassionate , tender ; 

M to pity offenders and to forgive 
mses; unwilling to punish for in- 
juries; applied appropriately to the Su- 
preme Being. 

The Lord passed before him and proclaimed, 
the Lord, the Lord God, merctful and gra< ions, 
long-suffering and abundant in goodness mid 
truth. Exod. xxxiv. 

2. Compassionate; tender; unwilling to give 
pain ; not cruel. A merciful man will ho 
merciful to his beast. 

MERCIFULLY, adv. With compassion or 


MERCUTtlALIST, *. Doe under the Influ- 
ence of Mercury, or mo resembling Mer- 
ctfry in variety of character. 

MERCU'RIATE, n. A combination of the 
oxyd of mercury with another substance. 

Mercuric acid, a saturated combination of 
mercury and oxygen. 

MERCURIFICATION, n. In metallurgy 


It implies benevolence, tea deroesa, mild* 
nets, pity or compassion, and clemency, 
but exercised only towards offenders. 
Mercy is a distinguishing attribute of the 
Supreme Being. 

The Lord is long-suffering and o f g re a t m s r e y . 
forgiving iniquity and tra n s gr es si on, and by no 
means clearing the guilty. Num. xiv. 


efumistry, the process or operation of ob- 2. An act or exercise of mercy or fovor. It 
taining the mercury from metallic minerals is a mercy that they escaped. 


in its fluid form. Encyc. 

2. The act of mixing with quicksilver. 

Boyle. 

MERCU'RIFY, v. t. To obtain mercury from 
metallic minerals, which it is said may be 
done by a large lens, the intense heat of 


I am not worthy of the least of all thy mercies. 

Gen. jgxxii. 

3. Pity; compassion manifested towards a 
person in distress. 

And he said, he that showsd mercy on him. 

Luke x. 


which expels the mercury in fumes, which 4. Clemency and bounty, 
are afterwards condensed. Encyc. Mercy and truth preservi 


arc afterwards condensed. Encyc. 

MF.R'CURY, «. [L. Mercuriiu. In my- 
thology, Mercury is the god of eloquence 
and of commerce, called by the Greeks 
Hermes , and his name is said to be formed 
from mercee, or mercor. But in antiquity, 


Mercy and truth preserve the king ; and his 
throne is upheld by Mercy. Prov. xxviU. 


F.R'CURY, «. [L. Mercuriiu. In my- TV*' JT' . J v 

tliology, Mercury is the pod of eloquence 5 * Ch*rity, or the duties of chanty and be- 


nevolence. 

I will have mercy and aotsacrifice. Matth. ix. 
6. Grace; favor. lCor.vii. Jude 2. 


there were several persons or deities & this J- life ’ *• *■** of 3 i. 

i I a \S2TJttSBiSL2b 


fusibility, which is so great that to fix or 
congeal it, requires a degree of cold which 
is marked on Fahrenheit’s scale at thirty- 


>. The act of sparing, or the forbearance of 
a violent act expected. The prisoner cried 
for mercy. . 


■■ h r rr; i fiT TU ,J Tab. 0,1, it. at a. mv of, to hove no 

OT.vitv f. ,rr.»Jr than tlmt JfL. P «tW ° f "Wttom, b “‘ *° U 4«pOndent 


gravity !. greater then that of any other ° f «***"» but to be depend ent 

metal, except platina, gold and tungrten. f e J> *¥ mm y “ ? f 

Under a heat of 060 legree., it me. tn m ‘be power of that wfach u 

; fame, end i. gnufaelly Sorted into a • •*. «> •» M the e.er<».f afoe, 

red oxyd. Mercury is used in barometers . , 

to ascertain the weight of the atmosphere, MER CY-SEAT, n. The propitiatory ; the 


and in thermometers to determine the .covering ofthe «k of the covenant among 
temperature of tho air, for which purposes Jew*- This was of gold, and ita ends 

it is well adapted by its expansibility, and were A*®® t0 cherubs, whose wings 

the extensive range between its freezing extended forward, and formed a kind of 

and boiling points. Preparations of this throne the of God, who is re- 

metal are among the most powerful poi- presented m Scripture as sitting between 

sons, and are extensively used as medi- the cherubs. It was from this seat that God 

cincs. The preparation called Calomel, is f? a . ve oracles to Moses, or to the high 
a most efficacious deobstruent. P ne,t who consulted him. Calmet. 

2. Heat of constitutional temporamont , MERD, n. [Fr. tnerde ; L. merda .] Ordure ; 

spirit , sprightly qualities. Pope dung. Burton. 

3. A genus of plants, the Mercurialis, of se- MERE, a. [L. merut; It. mero.] This or that 


pity; tenderly ; mildly. 
MER'CIFyLNESS, n. Tenderness towards 
offenders; willingness to forbear punish- 
ment; readiness to forgive. Hammond. 
MKR'CIFY, e, t. To pity. [Not in we.] 
Spenser. 

MER'CILESS, a. Destitute of mercy ; un- 
feeling; pitiless; hard-hearted; cruel; as, 
a merciless tyrant. Dryde a. 

2. Not sparing; as, the merciless waves or 
tempest. 

MERCILESSLY, ado. In a manner void of 
mercy or pity ; cruelly. 
MER'CILESSNESS, a. Want of meroy or 

M^^ERJ'RIAL, o. [from Mercury; L. mer- 
curiaks.] , 

1. Formed under the influence of Mercury ; 
active; sprightly; full of firs or vigor? as, 
a mmnoWyoufo ; a mercurial nation. 

Bsscc a. Sssdfi. 

$. Pertaining to quicksilver ; oontosming 
quhdcsBver, or consisting of mercury ; a* 
Omrcurial preparatio ns or modhnaeo. 


veral species. 

4. One of the planets nearest the sun. It is 
3224 miles in diameter, and revolves round 
the sun in about 88 days. Its mean dis- 
tance from the sun is thirty-seven millions 
of miles. 


only ; distinct from any thing else. 

From mere success nothing can be concluded 
in favor of a nation. Atterbury. 

What if the head, the eye or ear repin’d 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mindt 

. 


5. The name of a newspaper or periodical 2. Abeohite ; entire. Spenser. 

publication, and in some places, toe carrier MERE, n. [Sax. nuepe or mepe, a pool, 
of a newspaper or pamphlet. lake, or the sea ; D. mMr ; L. mare. See 

MER'CURY, v t. To wash with a prepara- Moor.] 
tion of merefiry. B. Jonson. A pool or lake. 

MERUY, s. [Fr. merci; Norm, merer, meet MERE, *. [Sax. msepa, gemsepa; Or, mu*, 
or mere; supposed to be a contraction of to divide, or Russ, mm to measure.]? 

L. misericordia. - But qu. Eth. A boundary; used chiefly in toe compound, 

mehero, to pity.] mere-stone. Bacon. 

1. That benevolence, mildness or tenderness MERE,r. t. To divide, limit orboand.[0&t.] 
of .heart which disposes a person to over- „ , , , Spenser. 

look injuries, or to treat an offender better ME'BJBLY, adv. Purely; only; solely; tom 
than he deserves ; the disposition that *nd no other way; for tola and no other 
tempers justice, and induces an imured purpoae. 
person to forgive trespasses and injuries, Prise not your life tor other ends 
and to forbear punishment, or inflict less Thsn merely to oblige your Meads. 3*0 
than law or justice will warrant. In this MERETRI"ClOU8, o. HU norotekmo, hum 
gense, them is perhaps no word in our lan- meretri*, a prostitute.] 
mage precisely synonymous with mercy. 1. Pertainiagto prostitutes; such ash prac- 
Tbat which ooom nsarost to it is grace. tosod by harlots; as, meretrickm arts. 



MER 


M E R 


M E S 


2. AUurteg by fidse sho w; worn for die- MERID'IONALLY, adv. In the direction in the upper part* of the body, end e fish 
guise ; having e gaudy hut deceitfol ap- of the meridian. Brown. in the lower pert. The male is called the 

peaience; false: as, meretricious dress or MERIT, n. [L. merihtm, from merto, to merman. 

1 ' 1 ’ t _ *• .. « .’J. . V. Ml'W/\DU .. A U- J. II.J • 


earn or deserve ; It & Sp. merito ; Fr. ME'ROPS, n. A genus of birds celled bee- 

eaters. 

1. Desert; goodness or excellence which MER'RILY, adv. [from merry.] With mirth; 
entitles one to honor or reward, worth; with guycty and laughter ; jovially, [See 
any performance or worth which claims Mirth arid M erry J 
regard or compensation ; applied to morals, f*£R, and *P on ftnd P**y- GkmviUe. 

to ercelience in writing, or to valuable ser- MER RIM AK.L, n. [merry and maJbe.] A 
vices of any kind. Thus we speak of the meeting for mirth ; a festival; mirth, 
inability of mon to obtain salvation by their . „ Spenser. 

own merits. We speak of the merits of MEIl RIMAKE, t>. *. To he merry or jovial ; 
an author ; the merits of a soldier, &c. . Gay. 


The plaintiff became the purchaser and merged I 2. Value; excellence, applied la things ; as, j MERRIMENT, n. Mirth, gaycty witi 


ornaments. 

MERETRICIOUSLY,#*, In tha manner 
of prostitutes; with daoritftil enticements. 

MERETRFCIOUSNESS, a. The arts of a 
prostitute ; deceitful enticements. 

MERGAN'SER, *. [Sp. merganser, from 
L. merge, to dive.] 

A water fowl of the genus Mergus ; called 
also goosander. 

MER6E, v. t. [L. mergo.] To immerse ; to 
cause to be swallowed up. 


his term in the fee. Kent. 

MERGE, v. i. To be sunk, swallowed or lost. 

Law Term. 


the merits of an essay or poem ; the merits 
of a pointing; the merits of a heroic 
achievement. 


MERG'ER, n. [L. mergo, to merge.] In 3. Reward deserved ; that which is earned 
law, a merging or drowning of a less es- 0 r merited. I 

tate in a greater, as when a reversion iu Those laurel groves, the merits of thy youth MER'RY, a. [Sax.mijuje, mypij; Ar. 
fee simple descends to or is purclwsed by Pi tor ' 

a tenant of the same estate for years, the MER'IT, r. / [Fr. m enter ; L. merito.] To 
term for years is merged, lost, annihilated deserve ; to earn by active sen ice, or by 

in the inheritance or fee simple estate. any valuable performance; to have a right 

Blackstone. to claim reward in money, regard, honor 
MERID'IAN, 1 *. [Fr. me ridien ; It. meridta - or happiness. Watts, by bis v> ntings, me- 

no; L. meridies. Qu Ir. ««r, a part,*(ir. nted the gratitude of the whole Christian 

ftuf*), to divide. Varro. testifies that this world. The faithful laborer merits Ins 

word was originally medidies [mid-day, 1 and wages. 

that he had seen it so written on a sun-aial.J A man at best u, incupable of meriting any 
1. In astronomy and geography, a great cir- thing from God. South 

cle supposed to be drawn or to pass through 2. To deserve , to have a iust title to. Ti- 
the poles of the earth, and the zenith and delity merits and usunlly obtains confidence, 
nadir of any given place, intersecting the 3. To deserve, m an ill sense , to have a just 
equator at right angles, and dividing the title to. Every violation of law merits 
hemisphere into eastern and western. punishment. Every am merits God’s dis- 
Every place on the globe has its me idtan, pleaure. 

and when the sun arrives at tins circle, it MER'] TABLE, a. Deserting of reward, 
is mid-day or noon, whence the name. LVo/ in use ] B. Junsoti. 

This circle may be considered to bo drawn MKR'ITEl), pp. Earned, deserved, 
on the surface of the earth, or it may be MER'ITING, ppr. Earning, deserving, 
considered as a circle in the heavens coin- MKR'IT-MftKGER, n One who advocates 
ciding with that on the earth. the doctrine of human merit, as entitled to 


laughter or noise ; noisy sports ; hilarity ; 
fVoliok, Milton. 

MER'RINESS, n. Mirth, gayety, with 
laughter. hihak 


LK IT, r. / [T r. men ter; L. merito.] 1 0 t0 ] )e j 03 ftl ]. CIaM Mr> No> 10 1 
deserve; to earn by active service, or by ]t Gay and noisy; jovial; exhilarated to 
any valuable performance; to have a right laughter. 


to claim reward in money, regard, honor 
or happiness. Watts, by bis w ntings, me- 
rited the gratitude of the whole Christian 
world. The faithful laborer merits Ins 
wages. 

A man at best n, incupable of meriting any 
thing from God. South 

2. To deserve , to have a iust title to. Fi- 
delity merits and usunlly obtains confidence. 

3. To deserve, m an ill sense , to have a just 


laughter. 

Man is the merriest specie* of the creation. 

Addison. 

They drank and were merry with him 

Gen xliii. 

2. Causing laughter or mirth ; as, a merry 

jeti. SI iak. 

3. Brisk ; as, a merry galo. [This is the pri- 
mary sense of the word.] Dryden. 

i. Pleasant ; agreeable ; delightful. 

Chaucer. 


ciding with that on the earth. 

2. Mid-day, noon. 

3. The highest point ; as, the meridian of life ; 
the meridian of power or of glory. 

4. The particular place or state, with regard 
to local cii 


title to. Every violation of law merits To maJce merry, to be jovial ; to indulge in 
punishment. Every am merits God’s dis- luiarity; to feast with mirth. Judges u. 
pleaure. _ MERRY-AN'DREW, n. A buffoon ; a zany , 

UER'JTABLE, a. Deserting of reward. one whose business is to make sport for 

[-Vo/ in use ] B. Junsoti. others. Spectator. 

WKR'ITKD, pp. Earned , deserved. MER'RY MAKING, a. Producing mirth. 

ilEIl/ITING, ppr. Earning, deserving. Miith, music, merry-making melody 

if ER'IT-M f>N G ER, n One who advocates Speed the light hours no more at Holy rood, 

the doctrine of human merit, as entitled to llillhmue 

reward, or depends on merit for salvation. MER/RY-MEETING,fi. A festival; a mcct- 


ghest point ; as, the meridian of life ; Milner 

dian of power or of glory. MERITO'IIIOUS, a. [I t meritorio; Fr. 

articular place or state, with regard merit one.] 

circumstances or things that dis- Deserving of reward or of notice, regard, 
it from others. We say, a book u fame 01 happiness, or of that which shall 
to the meridian of France or Italy ; bo a suitable return for services or excel- 


tinguish it from others. We say, a book is 
adapted to the meridian of France or I taly ; 
a- measure is adopted to the meridian of 
London or Washington. 

Magnetic meridian, a great circle, parallel 
with the direction of the magnetic needle, 
and pasting through its poles. 

MERID'IAN, a. Being on the meridian or 
at mid-day. 


ing for mirth. Bp. Taylor. 

MER'RY-THOUGIIT, «. The forked bone 
of a fowl’s breust, wliich boys and gills 
break by pulling each one tide ; the long- 
est part broken betokening priority of mar- 
riage. Erhard. 

M Ti'.li'HTflN .. rr tr. 


The ran sat high in hUmeridian tower. MUton. MERIT O'RIOUSLY, adv. In such a man- 


2. Pertaining to the meridian or to mid-day; { ner as to deserve reward. 

a. I UPurrniDinncwifoc _ 


lence of any kind. We applaud the meri- MElt'tilON, a. [L. merua, from mergo, to 
tor tow services of the laborer, the soldier dive or sink.] 

and the seaman. We admire the merito- The act of sinking or plunging under water. 
nous labors of a Watts, a Doddridge, a But immersion is generally usud. 

Carey and a Mhrtyn. We rely for sal va- MESARA'IC,a. [Gr. ftiem^tuos, mid- 

tion on the meritorious obedience and suf- die, and n^emt, intestines J 
fenngs of Christ. The same os mesenteric , pertaining to the 

rlERITO'RIOUSLY, adv. In such a man- mesentery. 


aw, the sun 11 meridian heat or splendor. 

17 Pertaining to the highest point ; as, the 
hero enjoyed his meridian glory. 

4. Pertaining to the magnetic meridian. 
MTERHYION AL, a. [Fr.] Pertaining to the 


meridian, MERLE, n. [L. mervla.] A blackbiid. MES'ENTERY^n. [Gr. fswwttyep ; ferns, 

% Southern, Brown. Drayton. middle, and writes, intestine.] 

3. Southerly ; having a southern aspect. MER'LIN, n. [Fr.] A species of hawk of A fatty membrane placed in the middle of 
Wotton. the genus Faleo. the intestines, aim to whioh they are at- 

Me riiH etta J distance is the departure from MER'LON, n. [It. merlo ; Fr. merlon.] In tacbed. This prevents them from becom- 


M ERITO'Rl OUSN ESS, n. The state or 
quality of deserving a reward or suitable 
return. 

MERTTORY, a. Deserving of reward 
[Not used.] Gower. 

MERLE, n. [L. mervla.] A blackbiid. 


Woiton. MKSEE'MS, verb impersonal. [ me and seems.] 


It seems to me. It is used also in the past 
tense, meseemed. Spenser. 

MESENTER'K’, a. [See Mesentery^] Per- 
taining to the mesentery ; as, mesenteric 
glands or arteries. 

MES'ENTERY^n. [Gr. /umeit^sp-, 
middle, and imp*, intmtine.] 

A fatty membrane placed in the middle of 


the meridian, or easting or westing. 
SffERlDION AL'ITY, m The title of bring 
m the meridian. 

2. Position in the aouth; aspect towards the 
Mtih.’ J o hn s on . 


formication, that part of a parapet which 
lie® between two embrasures. JBncye. 
MER’MAID, a. [Fk. mar, L. mare, the sea, 
and maid.] 

A marine aafaal, said to resemble a woman 


tacbed. This prevents them from becom- 
ing entangled with each other by convo- 
lutions. It is formed by a duplieature of 
the peritoneum. Bawga. Qmncy. 

MESH, a. [W. ntttsg, ast-werk, a mesh ; D. 
mans; G, wmseke, a mesh or a sHfrii 1 



MET 


M E T 


M E S 

1. The opening or space betwem the threads 
of a net. 

2. The grain* or wash of a bmrttV. 

MESH, e. t. To catch in » net; to msnare. 

Drayton. 

MESHT, a. Formed like net-work ; reticu- 
lated. Thornton. 

MES'UN, n. [from Fr. matter, mtler, to mix, 
or L. mitcsuanant, from mitceo, to mix.] 

A mixture of diferent aorta of min ; in 
America, « mixture of wheat ana rye. 

MESNE, a. mean. [Old Fr.] In law, mid- 
dle; intervening; as, a mesne lord, that i*, 
a lord who bold* land of a superitjr, but 
grant* a part of it to another person. In 
uui case, he is a tenant to the superior, 
but lord or superior to the second grantee, 
and called the memo lord. 

Metne procett, that part of the proceedings 
in a suit which intervenes between the 
original process or writ and the final is- 
sue, and which issues, pending the suit, on 
tome collateral matter ; and sometimes it 
b> understood to be the whole process pre- 
ceding the execution. Blackttone. 

Metne profits, the profits of an estate which 
accrue to a tenant in possession, after the 
demise of the lessor. 

MES'OCOLON, ». [Or. ptees, middle, and 
colon.'] 

In anatomy , that part of the mesentery, 
which, haring reached the extremity of the 
ileum, contracts and changes its name, or 
that part of the mesentery to which the 
colon is attached. Encyc. Hooper. 

' MESOLEU'C YS, n. [Gr.^rof, middle, and 
XiMtsf, white.] 

A precious stone with a streak of white in 
the middle. Diet. 

MES'OLITE, n. A mineral of the zeolite 
family. 

MESOLOG'ARITHM, n. [Or. pesos, mid- 
dle, and logarithm.] 

A logarithm of the co-sines and co-tangents. 

Kepltr. Harris. 

The former is oalled by Napier an anti- 
logarithm, the latter a differential. Encyc. 

MESOM'ELAS, n. [Or. peace, middle, and 
ptMa black.] 

A precious Stone with a black vein parting 
every color in the midst. 

ME8WYPE, a. [Or. pmo;, middle, and 
nrwsr, form, type.] 

Prismatic aeohte; a mineral divided into 
three subspecies, fibrous aeolite, natrolite, 
and mealy aeolite. This is said by some 
writers to he so named from its property, 
when transparent, of doubling images. 
Others say it is a naan form between stil- 


. Phillips. 

MESPRISE, 0. Contempt; a Breach word. 
[ Not mute.] 

MESS, n. [In Fr. matt is a mess of meat, 
perhaps meat. In -Goth, mat is a dish, It. 
mcis. In Sax. mejre is a table, Sp. nun, 
L. mease. But matt, mess, is probably a 
different word.] 

1. A dish or a quantity of food pre pa red or 
set on a table at one time ; as, a mm of j 
pottage; a meet of herbs ; a mm of broth. 

Milton, Pop*. 

% A medley; a mixed mass; a quantity. 

t. Am much provender or grain as is given 
to a beam at onoe. 


4. A number of persons who eat together: 

among teamen and loltHart. 

MESS, e. i. To eat ; to feed. 

# 2. To associate at the same table ; to eat in 
company, as seamen. 

MESS, v. t. To supply with a mem. 
MESSAGE, n. [Fr. from L. ntcrw, mitio, 
to send; Sp. mrmage.] 

1. Any notice, word or communication, 
written or verbal, sent from one person to 
another. We send a servant with a verbal 
or written mettage. 

The welcome menage made, vu soon re- 
ceived. Dry den. 

2. An official written communication of facts 
or opinions sent by a chief magistrate to 
the two houses of a legislature or other 
deliberative body. Congress receives a 
mettage from the President of the United 
States at the opening of the session. The 
Governors of some of the states commu- 
nicate to the legislature by mettage, others 
by address. 

3. An official verbal communication from 
one branch of a legislature to the other. 

MES'SAGER, \ ». [Fr. meuoger ; It. met- 
MF.S'SENGER, / saggier c; Sp. meneage- 
ro. The correct orthography is mettager.) 

1. One who bears a message or an errand; 
the bearer of a verbal or written commu- 
nication, notice or invitation from one per- 
son to another, or to a public body ; one 
who conveys dispatches from one prince 
or court to another. 

2. A harbinger ; a forerunner ; he or that 
which foreshows 

Yon gray lines 

That fret the clouds, are messengers of day. 

Shak. 

dESSI'AH, n. [Heb. rvwts, anointed.] 
Christ, the anointed, the Savior of the 
world. 

I know that when Messiah cometh, who u 
called Christ, he will tell us all things. Jesus an* 
swered her, I that speak to thee am he. John iv 

MESSl'AHSHIP, «. The character, state 
or office of the Savior. 

Josephus — whose prejudices were against the 
Meuiahshtp and religion of Jesus 

Buckminster. 

MES'SIEURS, n. [ plur . of Monsieur, my 
lord.] Sirs ; gentlemen. 

MESS -MATE, n. An associate in eating ; 

one who eats ordinarily at the same table. 
MESS’UAGK, *. [from Old Fr. meeon, met- 
onage, a house, or house-room ; metutnges, 
household. The French now write « Oi- 

SOII.] 

In law, a dwelling-house and adjoining land, 
appropriated to the use of the household, 
including the adjacent buildings. Encyc. 
MET, pret. and pp. of Meet. 

METAB'ASIS, n, f Gr. from fttrst, beyond, 
and fisnsu, to go.] | 

In rhetoric, transition; a passing from one 
thing tS another. 

METAB'OLA, a. [Gr. pirn, beyond, and 
fl&M, a casting.] 

In medicine, a change of air, time or disease. 

Dtet. \ 

Metacarpal, «. [from metacarpus.] \ 

Belonging to the metacarpus. j 

METACARPTJS, «. [Gr. ptnummnos-; 
pttn, beyond, and «****, the wrist] j 


In anatomy, the put of the hand between 
the wrist and the fingers. 

METACH'RONISM, *. [Gr. prem, be- 
yond, and x#o»s(, time.] 

An error in chronology, by placing an event 
after its real time. 

METTAGE, n. [from mate .] Measurement 
of coal; price of measuring. 

METAGRAM'MATISM, a. [Gr. ptm, 
beyond, and y^nppst, a letter.] 
Jnagrammaiitm, or Metogranmatism, u a 
transposition of the letters of a name into 
such a connection as to express some per- 
fect sense applicable to the person named. 

Camden. 

METAL, n. met'l. [Fr. from L. metallum ; 
Gr. ptrnXkoe ; Sw. A G. metaU ; D. me- 
taal; Dan. metal; Sp. id.; It. metallo; 
Ir. miotal ; W. mettel . ] 

A simple, fixed, shining, opake body or sub- 
stance, insoluble in water, fusible by heat, 
a good conductor of heat and electricity, 
capable when in the state of an oxyd, of 
uniting with acids and forming with them 
metallic salta. Many of the metals are al- 
so malleable or extensible by the hammer, 
and some of them extremely ductile. Me- 
til* are mostly fossil, sometimes found na- 
tive or pure, but more generally combined 
with other matter. Some metals are more 
malleable than others, and this circum- 
stance gave rise to the distinction of me- 
tals and semi-metals ; a distinction little 
regarded at the present day. Recent disco- 
veries have enlarged the list of the metals, 
and the whole number now recognised is 
thirty, exclusive of those which have been 
recently discovered, as the bases of the 
earths and alkalies. Twelve of these are 
malleable, via, platina, gold, silver, mercu- 
ry, lead, copper, tin, iron, sink, palladium, 
nickel, and cadmium. The following six- 
teen are not sufficiently tenacious to bear 
extension by beating, via. arsenic, antimo- 
ny, bismuth, cobalt, manganese, tellurium, 
titanium, columbium, molybden, tungsten, 
chrome, osmium, iridium, rhodium, urar 
mum, and cerium. Encyc. Nicholson. 

Thornton. Phillips. Ure. 

To these may be added potassium, so- 
dium, barium, strontium, calcium, and 
lithium. , Henry. 

The following have not been exhibited 
in a separate form; magnesium, ghicinum, 
yttrium, aluminum, thorinum, anrooniutn, 
and silicium. 

2. Courage; spirit; so written by mistake 
for Mettle. 

METALEP'SIS, «. [Gr. /McraXai^/r, partici- 
pation; pern, beyond, and Utp&mm, to 
take.] 

In rhetoric, the continuation of a trope in 
one word through a succession of significa- 
tions, or the union of two or nmre tropes of a 

different kind in one word, so that several 
gradations or intervening smses be- 
tween tiie word expressed and the thing in- 
tended by it ; as "in one Cesar there are 
many MariusesI” Here Marine, by a synec- 
doche or antonomasy, is put fear any ambi- 
tious, turbulent man, and this, by a meto- 
nymy of the cause, for the ill effects of such 
a temper to the public. BaBay. Encyc. 

METALEFTIC, a. Pertafodi^fo « mZs- 
kpek or participation ; translative. 



MET 


MET 

J. TncOTiw; M, the mi t t hr*e ntgfeaof | 
• muscle. flaiiry 

METALEPTICALLY, adv. By tnmspoai- 

METAL'LIC, «. [L. eufeWc**.] Pertaining 
to a metal or metals; consisting of metal; 
partaking of the nature of metal* ; like a 
metal ; at, a metallic substance ; metallic 


MET ALL! F'EftofjS, o [L. metnOnm, me- 
tal, and fere, to produce.] Producing me- 
tals. Kirwan. 

METAL'LIFORM, a. Having the form of 
metal* ; like metal. Kirwan. 

METALLINE, a. Pertaining to a metal ; 
consisting of metal. 

2. Impregnated with metal; as, metalline 
water. Bacon. 

METALLIST, ». A worker in metals, or 
one skilled in metals. Moxon. 

METALLIZATION, a. The act or process 
of forming into a metal; the operation 
which gives to a substance its proper me- 
tallic properties. Encyc. Dirt. 

METALLIZE, v. t. To form into metal ; 
to give to a substance its proper metallic 
properties. Diet. 

METALLOGRAPHY, *. [Gr. *.«***«, 
metal, and y;«4>e, description.] An ac- 
count of metals, or a treatise on metallic 
substances. Diet. 

METALLOID, n. [metal, and Gr. «&*.] 
A name sometimes applied to the metallic 
bases of the alkalies and earths. 

METALLOID'AL, o. Having the form or 
appearance of a metal. 

METALLURGIC, a. [See Metallurgy.) 
Pertaining to metallurgy, or the art of 
working metals. 

METALLURGIST, a. One whose occn- 

S stton is to work metals, or to purify, re- 
ne and prepare metals for use. 
METALLURGY, n. [Gr. psutKKes, metal, 
and ((ysr, work.] 

The art of working metals, comprehending 
the whole process of separating them from 
other matters in the ore, smelting, refining 
and parting them. Gilding is also a branch 
of metallurgy. But in a more limited and 
usual sense, metallurgy is the operation of 
separating metals from their ores. Encyc. 
The French includf in metallurgy the art of 
drawing metals from the earth. Diet. 
dET'ALMAN, n. A worker in metals ; 


MET 

morpheme of an insect from the aurelia or 
chrysalis state into a winged animal. 

2. Any change of form or shape. 
METAMORPHOSTICAL, <*. Pertaining 
to or effected by metamorphosis. Pope . 

METAPHOR,*. [Gr. fesrnQoph from furw 
to transfer ; pirn, over, and Qtg**, to 
cany.] 

A short similitude ; a similitude reduced to 
a single word ; or a word expressing simi- 
litude without the signs or comparison. 


copper sm ith or tinman. 
KETAMOR 


[ORPH'IC, \ o. [See Metamor- 
HETAMORPH'OSIC, / pW] Chang- 
ing the form ; transforming, 
if ETAMORPH'OSE, o. t. [Gr.^rwWi*,; 
fttra, over, beyond, and ftffn, form.] To 
change into a different form; to tnaa-i 
form; particularly, to ehange the form of 
insects, as from the larva to a winged 
an im a l . The ancients pretended that Ju- 
piter was metamorphosed into a hull, and 
Lyeaon into a wolf 
And earth was met amorp h osed into man. 

Dryden. 

iCETAMORPH'OSER, •*. One that trans- 

AfBM or al tnw s ikiff 

fETAMORPIrOSINGyppr. Changing the 
*eSmorph'osis, a. Change of form 

flffonfa; t r e s s form s tirm ; particularly, a 
dMnge te to form ef being; as, the »«fe- 


Thus << that man is a fox,” is a metaphor ; 
but “ that man is like a fox,” is a similitude 
or comparison. So when 1 say, “ the sol- 
diers were lions in combat,” I use a meta- 
phor ; but when I say, “ the soldiers fought 
like lions,” I use a similitude., In’ meta- 
phor, the similitude is contained in the 
name ; a man is a/iwe, means, a man is as 
crafty as a fox. So we *ay, a man bridles 
hi* anger, that is, restrains it as a bridle 
restrains a hprsc. Beauty awakens love or 
tender passions ; opposition first courage. | 
METAPHOR'IC, \ a. Pertaining to me- 
METAPHOR'ICAL, / taphor ; comprising 
a metaphor ; not literal ; as, a metaphori- 
cal use of words ; a metaphorical expres- 
sion , a metaphorical sense. 
METAPHORICALLY, adv. In a meta- 
phorical manner , not literally. 
MET'APHORIST, n. One that makes me- 
taphors. Pope. 

METAPHRASE, n. [Gr./u»T»0$«/f ; 
over, according to or with, and tp^meig, 
phrase ] 

A verbal translation ; a version or transla- 
tion of one language into another, word 
for word. Dryden. 

MET'APHRAST, n. A person who trans- 
lates from one language into another, word 
for word. Encyc. 

METAPHRASTIC, a. Close or literal in 
translation. 

META PH YS'IC, \ a. $ a* *. [See Meta- 

METAPHYSICAL, / physics.) 

1. Pertaining or relating to metaphysics. 

2. According to rules or principles of meta- 
physics ; as, metaphysical reasoning. 

3. Preternatural or supernatural. [2Vo/ 

used ] H halt. 

METAPHYSICALLY, adv. In the man- 
ner of metaphysical science. 
METAPHYSICIAN, n. « as ». One who 
is versed in the science of metaphysics. 
METAPHYSICS, *. # as 2 . |_Gr. fstra, after, 
and <f>im*n, physics. It is said that this 
name was given to the science by Aris- 
totle or his followers, frho considered the 
science of natural bodies, physics, as the 
first in the order of studies, and the sci- 
ence of mind or intelligence to be the *e- 
oond.] 

The science of the principles and causes of 
all things existing; hence, the science of 
mind or intelligence. This science com- 
prehends ontology, or the science which 
treats of the nature, essence, and qualities 
or attributes of being; cosmology , the sci- 
ence of the world, which treats of the na- 
ture and laws of matteT and of motion ; 
astthroposophy, which treats of the powers 
of man, and the motion* fay which life is 
produced; psychology, which treats of the 
mteReetual soul ; pnemnatology, or the sd- 1 
tneaof spirits or angels, foe. Metaphysical 


theology , called fay Leibaits and others 
theodicy, treats or the existence of God, 
his essence and attributes. These divisions 
of the science of metephyaies, which pre- 
vailed in the ancient schools, are now not 
much regarded. The natwml division of 
thing, that exist is into body and mind, 
material and immaterial The 


things 

former belong to physics, and the litter to 
the science of metaphysics. Encyc. 

METAPLASM, s. [Gr. rsrl susfsef, 

transformation ; pirn, over, and eftneew, 
to form.] 

In grammar, a transmutation or change 
made in a word by transposing or retrench- 
ing a syllable or letter. 

METASTASIS, «. [Gr. fstvuev sunt, muta- 
tion ; utru, over, and tempi, to place.] 

A translation or removal of a disease from 
one part to another, or such an alteration o» 
is succeeded by a solution. Core, Encyc. 
METATAU'SAL, o. [from metatarsus ] 
Belonging to the metatarsus. 
METATARSUS, n. [Gr. stir «, beyond, and 
rssfnct tarsus.] The middle of the foot, 01 
part between the ankle and die toes. Coxe 
METATH'ESIS, n. [Gr. ptrudtoii , fit T«, 
over , and Titnpi, to set] 

1. Transposition ; a figure by which die let- 

ters or syllables of a word are transposed ; 
as putris for pristis. Encyc 

2. fn medicine , a change or removal oi a 
morbid cause, without expulsion. 

Cove. Encyc 

METE, v t. [Sax. meean, ameran, gemetau , 
D. meetsn; G. messen; Sw. mbta ; J»p 
medir; L. metior ; Gr. pt rftu ; W. mn- 
draw ; Ch. & Heb. Tro to measure; Ai 

Xe mad da, to extend. Sec Measure , and 
Class Md. No. 2.] 

To measure; to ascertain quantity, dimen- 
sions or capacity by any rule or standard 
[Obsolescent.) 

METE,*. [Sax. mitca.] Measure; limit, 
boundary ; used chiefly in the plural, m 
the phrase, metes and bounds. 

M ETEMP'S Y€H OSE, v. t. To translate 
from one body to another, as the soul. 
MKTEMPSYCHO'SIS, ». [Gr. ptrsp+v- 
f** T *h beyond, and y£v%**cti> anima- 
tion, life ; to animate.] 

Transmigration ; die passing of the soul of 
a man after death into some other animal 
body. Pythagoras and his followers held 
that after dead] the souls of men pass into 
other bodies, and this doctrine still prevails 
in some parts of Asia, particularly in India 
and China. Encyc. 

METEMPTOSIS, *. [Gr. ptrn, after, and 

•SIXTH, tO fell] 

In chronology, the solar equation necessary 
to prevent the new moon from happening 
a day too late, or the s u ppre ssi on of the 
bissextile once m 134 year*. The opposite 
to this is the proempiosis, or the audition 
of a day every 300 yean, and another every 
2400 years. Encyc. 

METEOR,* [Gr. psrmgn, sublime, lofty.] 
1. In a general some, a body that flies or 
in the air, and in this sense it m 
eludes rain, had, mow, foe. But in a re- 
stricted seme, in which it is commonly un- 
derstood, 

P2 
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2. A fiety or luminous body or appearance 
flying or floating in the itmosphew, or in 
a more elevated region. We give this 
name to the brilliant globe* or mute* of 
matter which ere occasionally aeon moving 
rapidly through our atmosphere, and which 
throw otf| with loud explosions, fragments 
that reach the earth) and are called falling 
stones. We call by the same name those 
fire-balls which are usually denominated 
falling stars* supposed to be owing to 
gelatinous matter inflated by phosphureted 
hydrogen gas ; also, the lights which ai>- 
pear over moist grounds and grave-yards, 
called, igneefam, which are ascribed to 
the same cause. 

And msfeor-like game lawless through the 
iky. Pope. 

METEOR/IC, a. Pertaining to meteors; 
consisting of meteors. 

2. Proceeding from a meteor; as, meteoric 
Stones. 

ME'TEORIZE, v. i. To ascend in vapors. 

ryot used] Evelyn. 

METEOROLITE, \ n. A meteoric stone; 
MET'EROLITE, / a stone or solid com- 
pound of earthy and metallic matter which 
falls to the earth after the displosion of a 
luminous meteor or fire-ball , called also 
aerolite. Cleave land 

METEOR OLOG'IC, \ a. Pertaining to 
M£TE0110L0(VI€AL. / the atmosphere 
and its pheuomcna A meteorological tuble 
or register is an account of the state of the 
air and its temperature, weight, dryness or 
moisture, winds, &c. ascertained by the 
barometer, thermometer, hygrometer, ane- 
mometer and other meteorological instru- 
ments. 

METEOROLOGIST, In. A person shilled 
METEROL'OdlST, ) in metoors, one 
who studies the phenomena of meteors, or 
keeps a registci of them. Howell. 

METEOROLOGY, n. [Gr. fu r$* S o ( , lofty, 
and Xsys;, discourse.] The science which 
treats of the atmosphere and its phenomena, 
particularly in its relation to heat and 
moisture. D. 0 hailed 

MBTEOROM'ANCY, \ a. [Gr. ft a 
METEROM'ANCY, / meteor, and ftuv- 
run, divination.] 


A species of divination by meteors, chiefly 
by thunder and lightning; held in high 
estimation by the Romans. Encyc. 

METEOROS WPY, «. [Gr. ftirw^t, lofty, 
andeaewsa, to view.] 

That part of astronomy which treats of sub- 
lime . heavenly bodies, distance of stars, 
Ac. Batley 

METE'OROUS, a. Having the nature of a 
meteor. Milton. 

METER, n. [from met*.] One who mea- 
sures; used in compounds, as in coal-meter, 
land-meter. 

METER, \ n. [Sax. meeepj Tr. metre; L. 
METRE , ) metrum; G. ^urpf, from ft*- 

h*M.eun re ; verse ; arrangement of poetical 
fret, or of long and short syllables in verse. ; 
Hexameter is a meter of six fret This 
word is most improperly written metre. 
How very absurd to write the simple word 
. in this manner, but in all its numerous 
* compounds, meter, a* in diameter, k*mme~ 
ter, thermometer, &c. 


2. A Trench measure of length, equal to 
flfl I ^ r English inches, the standard of 
linear measure, being the ten millionth part 
of the distance from the equator to the 
* North Pole, as ascertained by actual mea- 
surement of an arc of the meridian. 

Lanier. D.Olmeted. 
METEWAND, n. [ mete and wand.] A 
staff or rod of a certain lengtb, used as a 
measure. [Ohs] Aechcm. 

ME'TEYA RD, «. [Sax. metyeapb.] A yard, 
stnfl or rod, used as a measure. [Ois.j 
[We now use yard] 

METHLG'LIN, n. [W. mezyglin , according 
to Owen, from W. mezya , a physician, ana 
llyn, water ; a medicinal liquor. But rnez 
is mead, and mexii is to bo strong or able.] 

A liquor made of honey and water boiled 
and fermented, often enriched with spices. 

Encyc. 

MET11INKS, t>. i mpers. pp. methought. 
[me and think] If Hecms to me ; it ap- 

S cars to me ; I think Me is hero in the 
atirc. The word ib not antiquated, but 
jg not elegant. 

METll'OI), n. [L. methodm ; Gr. fttSobor, 
fttra, with and e'S&f, way.] 

1. A suitable and convenient arrangement 
of things, proceedings or ideas ; the natu- 
ral or reguhu disposition of separate things 
or parts ; convenient order for transacting 
business, or for compichending uny cora- 
plicatcd subiect. Without method , business 
of any kind will fall into confbsion. To 
curry on fanning to advantage, to keen ac- 
counts correctly, method is indispensable 
2. Way , maimer. Let us know the na- 
ture of the disease, and the method of cure. 
3. Classification ; arrangement of natural 
bodies ucrordmg to their common charac- 
teristics , as, the method of Theophrasl ; j 
the method of Ray, the Linnean method. | 
In natural arrangements a distinction is 
sometimes made between method und system. 
System is an arrangement founded, through- 
out all its parts, on sorao one principle. 
M» thod is an arrangement less fixed and 
determinate, and founded on more general 
relations. Thus we say, the natural method, 
and the artificial or sexual system of Lin- 
nieus, though the latter is not a perfect sy- 
stem . Ed. Encyc. 

METHODTC, \a. Arranged in conve- 
METIIOD'ICAL, j nient order; disposed 
m ajustand natural manner, or in a manner 
to illustrato a subject, or to facilitate prac- 
tical operations ; as, a methodical arrange- 
ment of the parts of a discourse or of argu- i 
inents ; a methodical treatise ; methodical 
accounts. 

METHODICALLY, adc. In a methodical 
manner ; according to natural or conveni- 
ent order. 

METH'ODISM,*. The doctrines and worship 
of the sect of Christians callod Methodists. 
METR'QDIST, a. One that observes me- 
thod. 

2. One of a sect of Christians, founded by 
Morgan, or rather by John Wesley, and 
so called from the exact regularity of their 
lives, and the strictness of their principles 
and rules. 

A, A physician who practices by method or 
theory- Boyle. 


4. In the cant of irreligious men, a person 
of strict piety ; one who lives in the exact 
observance of religious duties. 
METHOD1STIC, a. Resembling the Me- 
thodists*; partaking of the strictness of 
Methodists. Ch. ms. 

METH'ODIZE, v. t. To reduoe to method; 
to dispose in due order; to arrange in u 
convenient manner. 

One who brings with him any observations be 
has mads m reading toe poets, will find his own 
reflections methodized and explained in the 
works of a good critic. Spectator. 

METHOUGHT, pret. otMethinks. It seem- 
ed to me; 1 thought Milton. Dryden. 
METIC, n. [Gr. ftiTstnof, ftirm and 00001, 
house.] 

In ancient Greece, a sojourner ; a resident 
stranger in a Grecian city or place. Mitford. 
METICULOUS, a. [L. meticulosus] Timid. 

[Not used] Coles. 

METON'IC CYCLE, \ the cycle of the 
METON'IC YEAR, f moon, or period of 
nineteen yearn, in which the lunations of 
the moon return to the same days of the 
month , so called from its discoverer Me- 
ton the Athenian. Encyc. Batley. 

METONYMIC, \ a. [See Metonymy] 
METONYMICAL, / Used by way of 
metonymy, by putting one word for 
another. 

METONYM'ICALLY, adv. By putting one 
word for another. Duty hi. 

METONYMY, n. [Gr. fttrsinfua ; ftirn, 
over, beyond, and oso/tta, name.] 

In rhetoric, a trope in wliich oneuwordis put 
for another; a change of names wluch 
have some relation to each other , as 
when we say, “a man keeps a good table, ’ 
instead of good provisions. “ Wc read 
Virgil," that is, Ilia poems or writings. 
“ They have Moses and the prophets," that 
is, their hooks or writings. A man has a 
clear head, that is, understanding, intellect ; 
a worm heart, that is, affections. 
METOPE, n. met'opy. [Gr. fttrevn , fttra, 
with, neur or by, and own, an aperture or 
hollow.] 

In architecture, the space between the tn- 
glyphs of the Doric frieze, which among 
the ancients used to be painted or adorned 
with carved work. Encuc. 

METOPOS'COPIST, it. [infra.] One versed 
in physiognomy 

METOPOS COPY, n. [Gr. fttxsiwop, the 
forehead, and enowut, to view.] 

The stud} of physiognomy; the art of dis- 
covering the character or the dispositions 
of men by their features, or the lines of the 
face. Encyc. 

METRE. See METER. ^ 

METRICAL, a. [L. metric**; Fr.meteig*#.] 

1. Pertaining to measure, or due arrange- 
ment or combination of long and short 
syllables. 

2. Consisting of verses; as, mstescoi compo- 
sitions. 

METRICALLY) ado. According* to poetic 
measure. 

METROLOGY,*. [Gr. ftsrme, maasure, 
and Xo ye» disooursej 

the description ofroamraT 
2. .Aaaeoount of measures, or the science of 
weights and measures, J.Q. Adams. 
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METROPOLIS, «. [lu from Gr. ^srje- 
*dtu r; mother, and r*?u{, day, It 

has do plural.] 

Literally, the mother-city, that it, die chief 
city oe capital of a kingdom, state or coun- 
try, as Paris in France, Madrid in •Spain, 
London in Great Britain. In the United 
States, Washington, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, is the metropolis, as being the seat 
of government ; but in several of the states, 
the largest cities are not the seats of the 
respective governments. Yet New York 
city, la the state of that name, and Phila- 
delphia in Pennsylvania, are the chief cities, 
ana may be called each the metropolis of 
the state in which it is situated, though 
neither of them is the seat of government 
in the state. 

METROPOLITAN, a. Belonging to a me- 
tropolis, or to the mother church , residing 
in the chief city. 

METROPOLITAN, n. The bishop of the 
mother church ; an archbishop. Clarendon. 

METROP'OLITE,*. A metropolitan. [Not 

M ETROPOL'ITIC, \o. Pertaining to a 

METROPOLIT'ICAL, / metropolis; chief 
or principal of cities ; archiepwcopal. • 
KnoUes. MUncr. Selden. 

METTLE, n. metfl. [usually supposed to be 
corrupted from metal. But it may be from 
W. mezwl or methwl, mind, connected with 
mexu, to be able, and coinciding with the 
root of the Eng. moody; D. moed, courage, 
heart, spirit ; G. muth, mind, courage, 
mettle ; Sax. mob ; Sw. mod; Dan. mod or 
mood; Goth, mod, angry. The Sax. mobij, 
L. animus, animosus, fiimish an analogy in 
j*oint. The radical sense of mind, is to ad- 
vance, to push forward, whence the sense 
of briskness, ardor.] 

Spint ; constitutional ardor; that tempera- 
ment which is susceptible of high excite- 
ment. It is not synonymous with courage, 
though it may be accompanied with it, and 
is sometimes used for it. 

The winged courser, like a generous horse, 

Shows most true mettle when you check hii 
course. Pope. 

METTLED, a. High spirited ; ardent ; full 
of fire. Pope. 

METTLESOME, a. full of spirit ; possess- 
ing constitutional ardor ; brisk ; fiery ; at, 
a mettlesome horse. Taller. 

METTLESOMENESS, n. The state of being 
high spirited. 

MEW, *. [Sax. msey ; Dan. maage ; D. 
memo; G. neve ; Ft. mouette.'] A sear 
fowl of the genus Lams ; a gull. 

MEW, «. [Fr. mne; Arm. mux; W. mud, a 
mew and mute ; D. muite. See the verb to 
mm, to shed fethm.] 

A cage for birds; on indosure; a place of 
confinement. 

MEW, e. t. [from the noun.] To shut up ; 
to ineloee; to confine, as in a cage or other 
indosure. 

Men ptty that toe eagle should b« mew’d. 

8hak. 

Cleee ewtsMin their sedans, for Bear of air. 

Dryden. 

MSW, eu t [W. m he, a shedding offotbers; 
It.anNfor« l tontow; fr.mutr; Aral. anew; 
Q. mamim i D. m it ten, to mew or molt, to 
mutiny; Sp. wmdn, change, alteration, a 


mute letter, time of molting or shedding 
fathers, roost of a hawk; Port mttdttr, to 
change, to mew or cost tethers or a slough ; 

a dumb woman, the mewing or 
molting of birds. The W. mad, a mew, is 
also removal, a pan or move* a change of 
residence, and mute ; and the verb mudaw 
is to change, to remove, comprehending the 
L. muto and moto. We have then clear 
evidence that mew, a cage, me v, to molt, 
and the L. muto , moto, ana mutus, and Eng. 
mutiny, are all from one root. The primary 
sense is to press or drive, whence to move, 
to change, and to shut up, that is, to press 
or drive close ; and tins is the sense of mute. 
Mutiny is from motion or change.] 

To shed or cast ; to change ; to molt. The 
hawk mewed his fethers. 

Nine times die moon had mew’d her horns — 
Drytle n. 

MEW, e. *. [W. mewian ; G.nnaueu; coin- 
ciding probably with L. mugio .] To cry as 
a cat 

MEW, v. i. To change ; to put on a new ap- 
pearanco. 

M EW'ING, ppr. Casting the fethers or skin ; 

[Fr. mutuler ; It. mtagolare ; I 
Sp. maullar or mayor ; coinciding in ele- 
ments with L, mugio, to low, G. mutken; 
Dan. mukker, to mutter ; Gr. fienuofim, to 
bleat; Ir. muyiollam ; W. intytaw.'] To 
cry or squall, as a child. Shak. 

MEWL'Elt, n. One that squalls or mewls. 

MEZE'REON, n. A plant oi tho genus 
Daphne; the Bpurge olnc. Encyc. 

MEZZO, in musir, denotes middle, mean. 

MEZZO RE LIE' VO, n. (It vuzzorelievo.'] 
Middle relief. 

MKZZOTI NT'O, n. (Yt. mezzo, middle, half, 


and tinto, L iwelus, painted.] 

A particular manner of engraving or repre- 
sentation of figures on copper, in imitation 
of painting m Indian iuJc. To perform 
this the plate is scratched and furrowed 
in differcul directions ; the design is then 
drawn on the face, then the dents and fur- 
rows are erased from the parts where tho 
lights of the piece are to be; tho parts 
which arc to represent shades being left. 

Encyc 

MI 'ASM, ( n. [Gr.from pitusti, to pollute.] 

MIAS'MA, \ Infecting substances floating 
in the air ; the effluvia or fine particles of 
any putrefying bodies, rising ano floating 
in tho atmosphere, and considered to be 
noxious to health. 

MIASMAT'IC, a. Pertaining to miasma ; 
partaking of the qualities of noxious ef- 
fluvia. 

MI'GA, n. [L. mica, a grain or particle , mico, 


AVCA,n. [L. mi 
to shine.? 

A mineral of a 


A mineral of a foliated structure, consisting 
of thin flexible lamels or scales, having a 
shining surface. The scales are some- 
times parallel, sometimes interwoven, 
sometimes wavy or undulated, sometimes 
representing filaments. It is called also 
teuck, glimmer, nvscovy-glass, and glisi. 

Nicholson. Encyc. 

J atneeon subdivides mica into ten subspecies, 
via. mica, pittite, lepidolite, chlorite, green 
earth, tales, naerite, potstone, steatite and 
figure stone. Vre. 


MICA'CEOUS, a. Pertaining to mica; re- 
sembling mica or partaking of its proper- 

MIC'AREL, n. A ipsoies of argillaceous 

* earth; a mineral of a brownish or blackish 
red color, commonly crystalixed in rhom- 
boidal prisms, or in prisma of six sides. 

Diet. 

MICE, plnr, of Mouse. 

Ml'CHAELITE, n. A subvariety of sili- 
ceous sinter, found in the isle of St. Mi- 
chael. J. w. Webster. 

Mil’ll 'A ELM AS, n. The feast of St. Mi- 
chael, a festival of the Romish church, 
celebrated September 29; honce, 

2. In colloquial language, autumn. 

MICH E, o. t. [allied perhaps to Sw. make, 
to withdraw , Sax. ymu^an, to creep. 
Mere fling or meachmg, is still used by some 
of our common people in the sense of 
mean, cowardly, retiring.] 

1. To lie hid , to skulk ; to retire or shrink 
from view'. 

2. To pilfer. [06s.] Shak. 

MICII'ER, n. One who skulks, or creeps out 

of sight ; a thief. [06s.] 

Chaucer. Sidney. Shak. 

MICII'ERY, n. Theft; cheating. [06s] 
Gower 

MICH'ING, ppr. Retiring; skulking; creep- 
ing from sight , mean; cowardly. [/'«/- 
gar.] 

MICKLE, a. [Sox. roioel, mucel ; Scot. 
myrhc, mekyl, mucfcle ; Sw. mycken ; Sp. 
mucho; Gr. ftiyu;, fivynhn- See Much.] 

Much, great [Obsolete, but retained in 
the Scottish language.] 

MI'€0, n. A beautiful species of monkey 

Ml'CROCOSM, n. [Gr. fctx'ai, small, and 
xcepoe, world.] 

Laterally, tho little world ; but used for man, 
supposed to bo an epitome of the universe 
or great world. Swift. Encyc. 

Mtcrocovmc salt, a triple salt of soda, am- 
monia and phosphoric acid, obtained from 
unne. Vrc 

MI€KO€OS'MI€AL,a Pertaining to the 
microcosm. 

MICROCOUSTIC, n. [Gr. (*«&(, small, 
and ukouu, to hear.] 

An instrument to augment small sounds, and 
assist jn hearing. 

MIGROG'RAPHY, n. [Gr. small, 

and to describe.] 

The description of objects too smoil to be 
discerned without the aid of a microscope. 

Encyc. Grew. 

MICRO M'ETER, n. [Gr. fu*?;, small, and 
fetrpe, measure.] 

An instrument for measuring small objects 
or spaces, by the help of which, the appa- 
rent magnitude of objects viewed through 
the microscope or telescope, is measured 
with great exactness. Encyc. 

MICROPHONE, «. [Gr. small, and 

<P*n, *°»nd ] 

An instrument to augment email sounds ; 
a rnicrocoustic. Bailey. 

MICROSCOPE, n. [Gr. small, and 

enevtu, to view.] 

An optical instrument consisting of lenses 
or mirrors, which magnify objects, and 
thus render visible mmute objects which 
cannot he seen by the naked eye, or en- 
large tiw apparent magnitude of small vi*. 
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Ut Wirt, 90 mm w emu# u» to examine 
their texture or construction. 
MICROSCOPIC, ) a. Made by the aid 
MICROSCOPTC AL, / of • microscope ; 

as, microscopic observation. Arbutknett 

2. Assisted by a microscope. 

Evading even the microscopic eye. 

Thomsen, 

3. Resembling a microscope ; capable of 
seeing smell objects. 

Why hss not men s microscopic eye f Pope. 

4. Very smell; visible only by the aid of a 
miorosoope ; as, a microscopic insect. 

MICROSCOPICALLY, ode. By the mi- 
croscope ; with minute inspection. Good. 
MICTURITION, o. [L. micturio.] The 
Art of making water, or passing the urine. 

Darwin. 

MID, o. [8ax. mibb,mibfee ; L. medius; W. 


dU*aged man Is so called from die age of 
thirty-five or forty to forty-fire or fifty. * 
tfID'DLE-EARTH, a.[Sa*. mrtrt>M»-«Apb.] 


MIDDLE-EARTH, a.[Sa*. mibbMr-eapb.] 
The world. [Obs.] tW. 

MIDDLEMOST, o. Being in thetfH&e, or 
nearest the middle of a number of things 
that are near the middle. If a thing is In 
the middle, it cannot be more so, and in 
this sense the word is improper. But when 
two or more things are near the middle, 
one may be nearer than another. 

MIDDLING, a. [Sax. miblen.] Of middle 
rank, state, size or quality ; about equally 
distant from the extremes ; moderate. 
Thus we speak of people of the middling 
class or sort, neither high nor low ; of a ■ 
man of middling capacity or understand- 


oi id, an incloaure.] 

1. Middle; at equal distance from extremes ; 

as, the mid hour of night. Rowe. 

2. Intervening. 

No more the mounting larks, while Daphne 
sings. 

Shall, lifting in mid air, suspend their wings. 

MI'DA, n. [Gr./siiae.] A worm, or the 
bean-fly. Chambers. 

MID'-AgE, n. The middle of life, or persons 
of that a ge. Shale 

MID-COURSE, a. The middle of the course 
or way. Milton. 

MID'-DAY, o. Being at noon ; meridional ; 

as, the midrday sun. Addison. 

MID'-DAY, n. The middle of the day , 
noon. Donne. 

MID'DEST, a. superl of Mid. 

Among die mUdest crowd. [Not used.'] 

MIDDLE, a. mufL [Sax. msbbe/^D. 
i tdddel; G. mittsl; Dan. middel ; perhaps 
mid and duel; Sana medhi and madhyam ; 
L. medius ; Or. fittest ; It. mezzo ; Sp. 
medio ; Port mayo, nedutno; Ir. modham, 
muadh ; Fr. midi, move*, [mUan, obs. ;] 
Ch. jnra. This word has the elements of 
the Sax. mib, D. medc, Sw. & Dan. mede, 
G. mil, with, Gr. tstrss, which ia from the 
root of the English meet, — which see. Qu. 
has not fite L. medius, in the phrase medius 
jUius, the sense of with or by; bp or with 
mp faith. In W. mid signifies an inoloeure, 
a hem or list round a dace. In Russ.«n^du 
signifies among. See Class Ms. No. 21. 27.] 

1. Equally distant from the extremes; as, 
the middle point of a line or circle ; the 
middle station of life. The middle path or 
course is moat safe. 

2. Intermediate; intervening. 

Will, seeking good, forts many middle ends. 

Dames. 

Middle ages, the ages or period of time about 
equally distent from file decline of the 
Roman empire and fits revival of letters in 
Europe, or from the eighth to the fifteenth 
century of the Christian eta. 

MIDDLE, n. The point or put equally dis- 
tant from the extremities. 

See, there come people down by the m i d d l e ot 
the land. Judges ix. 

2. The tima that passes, or events that hap- 
pen between the beginning and the end. 

Dryden. 

MIDDLE-AGED, a. Being about the mid- 
dle of the ordinary age of man. A mid* 


distance from extremes ; 
f night. Rowe. 


ing ; a man of middling size ; fruit of a 
middling quality. 

MIDGE, a. [Sax. myge, myjje.] A gnat or 


flea. [Not used.’] 

MID'-HF.AVEN, n. The middle of the sky 
or hoaven. Milton. 

MID'LAND, a. Being in the interior coun- 
try ; distant from the coast or sea shore ; 
as, midland towns or inhabitants. 

Howell. Hole. 
2. Surrounded by the sea ; mediterranean. 
And on the midland sea the French had aw’d. 

Dry den. 

MID'LEG, n. Middle of the leg. Bacon. 
MID'MOST, a. Middle ; as, the midmost 
battles. Dryden. 

MID'NIGHT, n. The middle of the night ; 

twelve o’clock at night. 

MID'NTGHT, a. Being in the middle of the 
night ; as, midnight studies. Bacon. 

2. Dark as midnight ; very dark ; as, mid- 
night gloom. 

MID'RIF, n. [Sat mibhjuyo ; mib and 
hjuye, the belly.] 

In anatomy, the diaphragm; the muscle 
which divides the trunk into two cavities, 
the thorax and abdomen. Gainey. 

MID'SEA, n. The Mediterranean sea. 

Dryden. 

MID'SHIP, a. Being or belonging to the 
middle of a ship ; as, a midship beam. 
MID'SHIPMAN, ». In ships of war, a kind 
of naval cadet, whose business is to second 
the orders of the suporior officers and as- 
sist in the necessary business of the ship, 
particularly in managing the sails, that he 
may be trained to a knowledge of the ma- 
chinery, discipline and operations of ships 
of war, and qualified for naval service. 

Mar. Diet. 

MID'SHIPS, adv In the middle of a ship , 
properly amidships. 

MIDST, n. [contracted from middest, the 
superlative of mid.] The middle. 

There is nothing said or done In the midst of 
the play, which might not have been placed in 
the beginning. Dryden 

The phrase, w the midst, often signifies in- 
volved in, surrounded or overwhelmed by, 
otin the thickest part, or in the depths of; 
as, tn the midst of afflictions, troubles or 
cares ; in the midst of our contemplations ; 
m the midst of the battle ; in tee midst of 
pagan darkness and error ; to tee midst of 
Gospel light; in the midst of the ocean ; m 
tee midst of civil dissensions. 

From the midst, from the middle, or from 
among. Dent, xviii 


MIDST, ado. In the ndd&e. 

On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, Him last, Him midst, and wftbou 
end. MGUm 

MID'STREAM, n, The mfaND* ofthe stream 
Dryden 

MID'SUMMER, n. The middle of summer 
the summer solstice, about the 21st a 
June. Swift, Gay 

MIDWARD, ado. Midst. [Not in mm.] 
MIDWAY, n. The middle of the way oi 
distance. 

Paths indirect, or in the midway faint. 

Milton 

MIDWAY, a. Being in the middle erf thi 
way or distance ; as, file midway air. 

Shak 

MIDWAY, ado. In the middle of the wa) 
or distance ; half way. 

She met his glance midway. Dryden 

MIDWIFE, a. [supposed by Junius ant! 
Skinner to be meedtoife, a woman that hai 
a reward. This hi probably a mistake 
The word Is a compound of mid, with, and 
wif, a woman ; in analogy with the L. ob- 
stetric, from obsto, obsiiit, to stand before 
The Dutch use vroedvrouw, a wise or skill - 
‘fill woman. The Danish equivalent word 
is iordemoder, earth-mother ; the Swedish, 
tord-gumma. The Spanish and Portu- 
guese word is comadre ; co for L. cum, 
with, and madre, mother, which is pre- 
cisely analogous to midwife.'] 

A woman that assists other women in child- 
birth. 

MIDWIFE, v. i. To perform the office of 
midwife. 

MIDWIFE, v. t. To assist in childbirth. 
MIDWIFERY, a. The art or practice of 
assisting women in childhirth ; obstetrics. 

2. Assistance at childbirth. 

3. Help or cooperation in production. 

Stepney. 

MID'-WINTER, a. The middle of winter, 
or the winter solstice, December 21. As 
the severity of winter in North America 
falls in January and February, the word 
ordinarily denotes this period, or some 
weeks after the winter solstice. 
MI'EMITE, a. Granular miexnite is a sub- 
variety of magnesian limestone, first found 
at Miemo, in Tuscany. It occurs massive, 
or crystalired in fiat, double, three-sided 
pyramids. Its color is light green or 
greenish white. Jameson. Cyc. 

MIEN, a. [Fr. mine ; Dan. & Sw. id. ; Arm. 
man ; Corn, mein, the face ; Ice. mind, 
image. See Man.] 

Look; air; manner; external appearance ; 

I carriage; as, a lofty mien ; a majestic 
mien. Waller. Pope. 

MIFF, a. A slight degree of resentment. 
[Colloquial.] 

MIFTED, a. Slightly offended. [In Norman 
French, mefet is offense or misdeed, and 
meffet, misdone; met and ftdre; whenoe 
nsfere, to do mischief Ait qu. whether 
fids is the English auff.] 

MIGHT, a. pret, of May. Had power or li- 
berty. He might go, or might have gone. 
2. It sometimes denotes seas possible, im- 
plying ignoranoe of the foot in the speaker. 
Orders « sight have ben given for the pur- 
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MIGHT, a. [Sax. mighe, atehe ; G. mmMt 
D. 8w. & Dsn. magt; from ths mot of 
may, Sax maxan, to be able; S«u,mK 

•towag. SeeVoy.] 

1. Strength; force; power; primarily end 
chiefly, bodily strength at physical power; 
u, to work or strive with aU one’s might. 

Thera shall be no erffft* in thy hand. 

DeutxxviiL 

2. Political power or great achievements. 
The acts of David— with all his reign and his 


3. Ve qrst rong or great in corporeal power; 

Wo to them that are mighty to drink wine. 

'Isa. v. 

6. Vwfcnt; very loud; as, mighty thunder- 
ing*. Ex. ix. Ps. lxvrH. 

7. Vehement ; rushing with violence ; as, a 
mighty wind or tempest Ex. x. Rev. vi. 

8. Very great; vast; as, mighty waters. 
Neh. uc. 


9. or po»er. 


3. National strength; physical power or .i v? ron 
military force. 

We have no might against thu great com- , , v ^ 


pony that cometh against us. 2 Chron. xx. 

4. Valor with bodily strength; military 
prowess ; as, men olmight. 1 Chron. xii. 
5 Ability; strength or application of means. 

I have prepared with all my might for the 
house of my God — 1 Chron. xxix. 

6. Strength or force of purpose. 


2 Chron. xxvi. 

10. Very forcible, eJficacious ; as, groat is 

truth and mighty. t Etdrae. 

11. Very great or eminent in intellect or 

acquirements; as, the mighty Scaliger and 
Selden. Echard. 

12. Great; wonderfol; performed with great 
power ; as, mighty works, Matth. xi. 

13. Very severe and distressing; as, a 
mighty famine. Luke xv. 


Like lum was no king that turned to the Lord 14. Very great, large or populous ; as, a 


sense la soft or smooth, L. m ol l i t , Eng. 
mtUotc, W. maU; allied perhaps to meU. 
Class Ml. No. 0. 16. 18.] 

1. Soft; gently and pleasantly aflheting the 
• wnses; not violent; as, a mUd air ; a mild 

sun; a mild temperature ; a mild light. 
The rosy morn resigns her light 
And milder glory to the noon. Whiter. 
And with a milder gleam refresh’d the right 
AdeStm. 

2. Not acrid, pungent, corrosive or drastic ; 
operating gently , not acrimonious ; de- 
mulcent ; mollifying ; lenitive ; assuasive ; 
as, a mid liquor; a mild cataplasm ; a mild 
cathartic or emetic. 

3. Tender and gentle in temper or disposi- 
tion; kind; compassionate; mercifol; 
clement; indulgent; not severe or cruel. 

It leeches us to adore him as a mild and mer- 
ciftil Being. Rogers 

4. Not fierce, rough or angry; as, mild words. 

5. Placid; not fiorce; not stem; not flrown- 


with ail his might. 2 Kings xxiii, 

7. Strength of affection. 

Thou sbalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, end with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might. DeuLvi. 

8. Strength of light ; splendor ; effulgence. 
Let them that love him be as the sun when 


mighty city. Rev. xviii. 

15. Important ; momentous. 

I’ll sing of heroes and of kings, 

In mighty numbers mighty things. Cowley. 


MI'GHTY, odv. In a ereit degree; very; 
Let them thatlove him be as the sun when ff* W,Se ’ m *^ ^ thoug tful. P Coj- 

nwRiidm. .. [fc 

•• An »th of mickle might." ThU nppU- damt l' ■ “»■> >, P” 1 *; . D ■ 

cation i. otaolete. We now ine itrenM MIGNONETTE, \ «. [Fr.] An annual flow- 
or force ; as, the strength ox force of an oath MIG'ONET, / er or plant of the ge- 
or covenant. nus Reseda, having the scent of raspber- 

With might and mam, with the utmost ries. Mcuon. 

strength or bodily exertion; a tautological MI'GRATE, o. ». [L. migro.] To paw or re- 
phrase, as both words are from the same move from one country or from one state 


root, and mean the same thing. 
MPGHTILY, odv. [from mighty.] With 
great power, force or strength , vigorously ; 
as, to strive mightily. 

2. Vehemently; with great earnestness. 
Cry mightily to God. Jonah iii. 

3. Powerfully ; with great energy. 

Whereto I also labor, striving according to his 


to another, with a view to permanent resi- 
dence, or residence of some continuance. 
The first settlers of New England migra- 
ted first to Holland, and afterwards to 
America. Some species of fowls migrate 
in autumn to a warmer climate for a tem- 
porary residence. To change residenoe 
in the same city or state is not to migrate. 


working, which worketh in me mightily. Col. i. 2. To, pass or remove from one region or 

4. With groat strength of argument. district to ftnot h e r for a temporary resi- 

He mightily convinced the Jews. Acts xv.li. dence M Tartars m ig rate for the sake 

5. With great or irresistible force ; greatly ; of findlng pMturage . 

'VZEty grew the word of God and pre- MI ; G *™' T* *"“*1 ° n ° 

i state to another fora permanent residence. 


vaiWLActsxix. F state to another for a permanent residence. 

6. With strong means of defense. The people of the Eastern states are conti- 

Fortify tby power mightily. Nah. ii. nually migrating to the Western states. 

7. Greatly ; to a great degree ; very much. MIGRATION, n. [L. migratio.'] The actof 

I was mightily pleased with a story applies- removing from one kingdom or state to 

ble to this pieoe of philosophy. Spectator. another, for the purpose of permanent resi- 

[Admiuible m colloquial and familiar dence, or a residence of some continu- 

MM^H^^ESS, n. Power; greatness; 2. Change of place: removal; a*, thr mt~ 


MIGHTINESS, n. Power; greatness ; 2 . Change of place; removal; as, thr mt- 

highth of dignity. gration of the center of gravity. Woodward. 

» ow — m ^ l 8kak MI'GRATORY, a. Removing or accustom- 

MI'GHTY, a. [Sa*. mikei*] Haoinggreat *• ™nd«ingi ocMrionally re- 

bodily Mmgth or phyried power?™? *» putmg' ; ae, the myrat* y 

MTsat nmnmajid. MILCH, a. [fax. melee. SeeATW*.] Giving 

' oShcfraNkssedt heSv^sheaswi^y °° W * 14 “ IU>W *PP lie <* 

ooe en tbs estth. Gen. x. °®iy 40 Mens. 

4. Tory at roof la nemhrra; as, « mighty MILD, #. [Sox. mdb; G. D. Sir. & Dan. 
nation. Gen. xviii. & ; Ruaa. mektyu, to pity. The primary 


ing ; as, a mild look or aspect. 

6. Not sharp, tart, sour or bitter; mode- 
rately sweet or pleasant to the taste ; as, 
mild fruit. 

7. Calm; tranquil. When passion sub- 
sides the temper beoomes mild. 

6. Moderate ; not violent or intense , as, a 
mild heat. 

MIL'DEW, n. [Sax. nulbeap ; L. melltgo, 
from m el, honey , G. mehlthau, as if from 
mehl, meal.] 

1. Honey dew; a thick, clammy, sweet 

juice, found on the loaves of plants, which 
is said to injure the plants hy corroding 
them, or otherwise preventing them from 
coming to perfection. Hill. Encyc, 

2. Spots on cloth or paper caused by mois- 
ture. 

MIL'DEW, v. t. To taint with mildew. 

Shak. 

MILDEWED, pp. Tainted or injured by 
mildew. 

MILDEWING, mv. Tainting with mihlew. 
MILDLY, odv. Softly ; gently ; tenderly , 
not roughly or violently ; moderately ; as, 
to speak mildly ; to bum mildly ; to ope- 
rate mildly. 

MILDNESS, it. Softness; gentleness; > 11 , 
the mildneu of words or speech; mildmu 
of voice. 

2. Tenderness ; mercy ; clemency , as, 
mildneu of temper. 

3. Gentleness or operation; as, the mild- 
nett of a medicine. 

4. Softness; the quality that affects the 
senses pleasantly ; as, the mildneu oi fruit 
or of liquors. 

5. Temperateness; moderate state ; as, the 
mildneu of weather. 

MILD-SPIR'ITED, a. Having a mild tem- 
per. Arbutknol. 

MILE, n. [L. millepauut, a thousand paces, 
patent being dropped in common usage, 
the word became a noun ; Sax. mil; Sw. mil; 
Dan. miil; G. meile; D. myl; Pr. mile , 
Sp. mdla; Port milha; It miglio.] 

A measure of length or distance, containing 
eight furlongs, 320 rods, poles or perches, 
1760 yards, 5280 foet, or 80 chains. The 
Roman mile was a thousand paces, equal 
to 1600 yards EngHah measura. 
MILEAGE, a. Pees paid for travel by the 
mile. 


Foes paid for travel by the 
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MILESTONE, «. A *to ne set to mark the 
distance or apace of a mil*. 

MIL'FOIL, *. [L. milUfolim, a thousand 
leave*,] 

A plant of the genu* Achillea ; yarrow. , 
MILTARY, a. [Fr. niliaire, L. milium , 
millet.] 

1. Resembling millet teed* ; as, a miliary 

eruption ; miliary gland*. The miliary 
gland* are the sebaceous glands of the 
skin. Core. 

2. Accompanied with an eruption like mil- 
let seeds ; as, a miliary fever. 

MILICE, for Mima, is not in use. 
tflL'IOLITE, a. Fossil remains of the 
Miiiola, a genus of univalve shells. 

Ed. Eneyc. 

MIL'ITANCY, a. Warfare. [Little used.] 
Mowntague. 

M IL'TTANT, a. [L. militans, milito, to fight.] 

1. Fighting; combating; serving as a sol- 
dier. / Spenser. 

2. The church militant, is the Christian 

church on earth, which is supposed to hr 
engaged in a constant warfare against its 
enemies; thus distinguished from the church 
triumphant, or in heaven. Hooker. 

MIL'ITARl LY, adv. In a soldierly manner. 
MILITARY, a. [Fr. militaire ; L. mil it am, 
from mile*, n soldier , milito, to light , Gr. 
contest.] 

1. Pertaining to soldiers or to arms; as, a 
military parade or appearance ; military 
discipline. 

2. Engaged in the service of soldiers or 
arms, as, a military man. 

3. Warlike ; becoming a soldier , as, military 
virtue ; military bravery. 

1 Derived from the services or exploits of 
a soldier ; as, military renown. 

5. Conformable to the customs or rules of 
armies or militia. Tho conduct of the of- 
ficer was not military. 
fi Performed or made by soldiers , as, u mi- 
litary election. itacou . 

Military tenure, a tenure of land, on condi- 
tion of performing military service, 
f ILTTARY, n. The whole body of soldiers; 
soldiery , militia ; an army. 

United States. Mttfnrd 
IIL'ITATE, o. ». [L. milito ] To militate 
against, Is to oppose ; to be or to act in op- 
position. . Smollet, 

Paley writes, to militate mth ; but in 
America, against is generally used. 
ILI"TIA, n, [L. from miles, a soldier ; Tr. 
mal or mil} W. miter; Gr. (tu’Ke;, war; 
ft ar.ni, to fight ; combat, conten- 

tion. Hie primary- sense of fighting is to 
strive, struggle, drive, or to strike, to beat, 
Eng. moil, X motior, Heb. Ch. Syr. Sam. 
& Ar. bap, to labor or toil. So ezercitus, 
from exerceo, to exert, to strive. Class Ml. 
No. 15.] 

rhe body of soldiers In a state enrolled for 
discipline, but not engaged in actual ser- 
vice except in emergencies ; as distin- 
guished from regular troops, whose solo 
occupation is war or military servioe. The 
militia of a country are the able-bodied men 
organised into companies, regiments and 
brigades, with officers of all grades, and 
required by law to attend military exercise* 
on certain days only, but at other times 
left to pursue their usual occupations. 


MILK, «. [Sax. melee ; G. milch; D. m elk; 
Sw. tniolk ; Dan. madk ; Russ, ndeko or 
moloko ; Bohemian, mliko; I r. msilg. See 
the Verb.] . 

1. A white fluid or liquor, secreted py cer- 
tain glands in female animals, and, drawn 
from the breasts for the nourishment of 
their young 

2. The white juice of certain plants. 

3. Emulsion made by bruising seeds. 

Bacon. 

MILK, v. t. [Sax meloan, meolcian ; G. & D. 
melhen ; bw. intulka; Dun. meclker ; Russ, 
mehyii , L. mulgeo ; Gr. aftthyo.] 

1 . To draw or press milk from the breastB 
by the hand ; as, to milk a cow. 

2. To suck. [Not used.] Shak. 

MILK'EN, a. Consisting of milk. [Not 

used.] Temple. 

MILK'ER, n. One that milks. 
MILK'-FEVER, ti. A fever which accom- 
panies the first flowing of milk in females 
after childbirth. 

MILK'-llEDGE, n. A shrub growing on the 
Coromandel coast, contaiumg a milky 
juice. 

MILh'lNKSS, n. Qualities like those of 
milk; softness. Dryden. 

MILK'-LIVEltEI), a. Cowardly; timorous. 

Shak 

MILK'MAID, n. A woman that milks oris 
employed in the dairy. 

MILK'MAN, ii. A man that sells milk or 
carries milk to market 

MILK'PAIL, it. A pail which receives the 
milk drawn from cows. 

M 1 LK'PAN, n. A pan m which milk is set. 
MILK'PORRIDGK, \n. A species of food 
MILK 'POTTAGE, / composed of milk 
or milk and wator, boiled with meal or 
flour. Locke. 

IWILK'S-CORE, n. An account of milk sold 
or purchased in Bmall quantities, scored or 
nmtkecl. Adduon. 

MILK'SOP, n. A soft, effeminate, feeble- 
minded man. Addison. Prior. 

MU.K'-TH 1STLE, n. A plant of the genus 
Cardnus 

MILK 'TOOTH, « The fore tooth of a foal, 
which is cast within two or three years. 

Far, Diet 

MILK-TRIJ'FOIL, n. A plant, the oytisus. 

Johnson 

MILK'-VETCII, n. A plant of the genus 
Astragalus. 

MILK-WORT, n. A plant of the genus Eu- 
phorbia , spurge. 

MlLK'-WEED, n. A plant, the Ascleptas 
Syrtaca. 

MILK-WHITE, a. White as milk. Dryden. 
MILKWOMAN, n. A woman that sells 
milk. Arbuthnot, 

MILK'Y, o. Made of milk. 

2. Resembling milk; as, milky sap fit juice. 

Pope. 

3. Yielding milk ; as, milky mothers. 

> Roscommon . 

4. Soft; mild; gentle ; timorous; as, a milky 

heart. Shak. 

MILKT-WAY, «. The galaxy; a broad 
luminous path or circle in the heavens, 
supposed to be the blended light of innu- 
merable fixed start, which are not distin- 
guishable with ordinary telescope*. 

Harris, 


MILL,*. [L. swtt#, a thousand.] A money 
of account of the United States, value the 
tenth of a cent, or the thousandth of a 
dollar. 

MILL, *. [Sax. mi In ; W. melm; Ir. meile 
or muiUan ; Com. melyn ; Arm. meU or 
melin; Fr. mouHn ; L. mala ; Gr. ftvhn, 
ftvM c ; G. muhle ; D. molen ; Sw. mil ; 
Dan. mulle ; So. molino ; It. muUno; Russ. 
melmtsa; Goth, malan, to grind, Ir. •»»**- 
Urn* Fr. moudre , for mouldre, W. main. 
Arm. mala or malein, Sp. moler , L. molo, 
G. maiden, D. maalen, Sw. mila, Dan. 
moler; Port, mob, by contraction, Russ. 
melyu. It is not certain which is the ori- 

S inal word, the noun or the verb ; or whe- 
icr both ore from a prior radical sense. 
We observe that the elements of this word 
coincide with those of L. mel, honey, mollis, 
Eng. mellow, mild, mold, meal, W. mall, 


Eng. meUow, mild, mold, meal, W. mall, 
&c. all expressive of softness. Grinding » 
now breaking by friction or pressure, but 
not improbably grain was pulverized by 
beating or pounding before the use of the 
quern. If so, mill may coincide In origin 
with mallet. We observe that this word is 
in the languages of all the great European 
families, Celtic, Teutonic and Slavonic.] 

1. A complicated engine or macliine for 
grinding and reducing to fine particles, 
grain, fruit or other substance, or for per- 
forming other operations by means of 
wheels and a circular motion ; as a grist- 
mill for grain ; a coflee-m*//; a cider -mill; 
a bark -null. The original purpose of mills 
was to comminute gram for food, but the 
word mill is now extended to engines or 

• machines moved by water, wind or steam, 
for carrying on many other operations. 
We have vd-mills, saw-mills , slitting-mills, 
bark-mills, fulling-mills , &c. 

2. "The house or building that contains the 
machinery for grinding, &c. 

MILL, v. t. To grind ; to comminute ; to re- 
duce to fine particles or to small pieces. 

2. To beat up chocolate. Johnson. 

3. To stamp com. 

4. To foil, as cloth. 

MILL'COG, n. The cog of a mill wheel. 

Mortimer. 

MILL’DAM, n. A dam or mound to ob- 
struct a water-course, and raise the water 
to an altitude sufiTcient to turn a mill 
wheel. Mortimer. 

MILL'HORSE, n. A horse that turns a mfll- 

MILL'POND, «. A pond or reservoir of 
water raised for driving a mill wheel. 

MILL-RACE, «. The current of water that 
drives a mill wheel, or the canal in which 
it is conveyed. Franklin. 

MILL'SIXPENCE, «. An old English eoin 
first milled in 1501. Douce. 

MILLSTONE, n. A stone used for grind- 
ing grain. 

To see into a millstone , to see with acuteness, 
or to penetrate into abstruse subject*. ^ 

MILL'-TOOTH, *. plur. MuSeetL A 
grinder, dens molaris. Arbuthnot. 

MILLKNA'RIAN, a. [Fr. miUenaire. See 
MWmsum.) 

Consisting of a thousand yean; pertaining 
to the uullenium. Mnem> 

MILLENA'RIAN, * A chDiast; one^£ 
believes in the miUeahun, and that Chrbt 



MIL 


will reign on earth with fail **inta a thou- 
sand years before the end of the workL. 


MILLENARY, a. [Ft.' mfleftaire.] Con- 
sisting of ft thousand. Jrhaiktiot. 

MILLENNIAL, a. Pertaining to the miUe- 
shun, or to a thousand yean ; as, miUenial 
period; miUenial happiness. Burnet. 
Mil/LEKIST, a. One who holds to the 
mfllenhim. f Not need L] Johnton. 

MILLENNIUM, a. [L. mile, a thousand, 
and emma, year.] 

A thousand ysan; a word used to denote 
the thousand yean mentioned in Revela- 
tions xx. during which period Satan shall 
be bound and restrained from seducing 
men to tin, and Christ shall reign on earth 
with his saints. 

MIL'LEPED, a. [L. pi iUe, a thousand, and 
pet, foot! 

The wood-louse, an insect having tnony feet, 
a species of On i sens 

MII/LEPOltE, ». [L. mille, a thousand, and 
portu, a pore.] 

A genus of lithophytes or polypiers of vari- 
ous forms, which have the surface perfo- 
rated with little holes or pores, hr even 
without any apparent perforation. Owner. 
MIL'LEPORITE, ». Foseil millepores. 
MILL'ER, ». [from mitt.] One whose oc- 
cupation is to attend a grist-mill. 

2. An insect whose wings appear as if co- 
vered with white dust or powdor, like a 
miller’s clothes. 

MILL'ER’S-TJIUMB, «. A small fish found 
in small streams. 

MILLESIMAL, a. [L. miUetmus, fpm 
mille, a thousand ] 

Thousandth; consisting of thousandth parts; 
as, millesimal fractions. Watts. 

MIL'LET, n. [Fr. millet or mil , It. miglto 
Sp mtfo ; L. milium , Sax. mil.] 

A plant of the genus Milium, of several spe- 
cies, one of which is cultivated as an escu- 
lent grain. Encyc. 

The Indian millet is of the genus Holcus. 

Lee. 

MIL'LI AItY, o. [L. milliartum, a milestone.] 
Pertaining to a mile ; denoting a mile ; as, a 
milliary column. D'Anviilc. 

MIL'LIGRAM, «. [L. mille, a thousand, 
and Gr. yguppm, ft gram.] 

In the system of French weights and mea- 
sures, the thousandth part ofa gram, equal 
to a cubic millimeter of water. Lamer. 
The milligram is equal to .0154 English 
grains. Cyc. 

MIL'LILITER, n. [L. mitts, a thousand, 
and liter.] 

A French measure of capacity containing 
the thousandth part of a liter or cubic de- 
cimeter, equal to .06103 decimals of a cubic 
inch. Cyc. 

MILLIMETER, «. [L. mitts, a thousand, 
and nstrom, a measure.] 

A French lineal measure containing the 
thousandth part of a meter: equal to 
«®W87 decimals of an inch. It lathe least 
measured length. Lanier. Cyc . 

MILXINER, h. [Johnson a qppoaa a t his word 
to be MUtmer, frren Afitoft, 4 Italy.] 

A maman who makes and sjls head-dresses, 
hafta or houneta, &e. far female-. 
MIL'UNEKY, a. The mrtides made or sold 
Vox.. II. 


M I M 

VJr mQttaen, as head dream, hats or ban- 
nets, laces, ribina and the like. 
MILLION, n. mityan. [Fr. mUUonj It. mi- 
liom; Sp. millon; Port. milAan ; proba- 
bly from L. mille, a thowmnd.] • 

1. The number often hundred thousand, or 
a thomand thousand. It is used as a noun 
or an adjective; as, umi&on of men, or a 
million men. As a noun, it has a regular 
plural, millions. 

2. In common usage, a very great number, 
indefinitely. 

There are miUitmt of truth* that men are not 
concerned to know. Lecke. 

MILL'IONARY, a Pertaining to millions; 
consisting of millions; as, the milltonary 
chronology of the Pundits. Pinkerton. 
MILL'IONED, c. Multiplied by millions. 

[Not wW.] Shaft. 

MILLIONTH, «. The ten hundred thou- 
sandth. 

MILLREA, \n. A coin of Portugal of the 
MILLREE', / value of SI .24 conts. 
MILT, n. [Sax. milt; Dan. dr D. milt ; G. 
milx; Sw. midlte ; It milza; probably so 
named from its softness, and allied to mild, 
mellow, melt.'] 

1 . In anatomy, the spleen, a visrus situated 
in the left hypochoudriura under the dia- 
phragm. 

2. The soft roe of fishes, or the spermatic 

part of the males. Encyc. 

MlLT, v. t. To impregnate the roe or spawn 
of the female fish. Johnson. 

MILT'KR, n. A male fish. Walton. 

MILTWORT, «. A plant of the genus A»- 
plemum. 

MlME, n. A buffoon. [06s.] [See Mimtck.] 
2. A kind of dramatic farce. [06s.] 
MIME, v i. To mimick, or play the buffoon. 
[06s.] [See Mimick.] 

MI'MEIt, «. A mimick. [06s.] [See 
Mmick.l 

MIME'SIS, n. [Gr.] In rhetoric , imitation 
of the voice or gestures of another. Encyc. 
MIMET'IC, a. [Gx. pipnrutoc.] Aptto imi- 
tate ; given to aping or mimicry. 

IIM'ICK, U. [L. minus, mimicus ; 
MIMICK AL, / Gr. ptpog, ptpiKot ; ptpio- 
pm, to imitate ; allied probably to pupo;.] 

1. Imitative ; inclined to imitate or to ape; 
having the practice or habit of imitating 

Man is of all creatures the most nimieai in 
gestures, speech, Ac. Watton. 

2. Consisting of imitation; at, mimick ges- 
tures. 

Mimick implies often something droll or 
ludicrous, or less dignified than imitative. 
MIM'ICK, n. One who imitates or mimicks ; 
a buffoon who attempts to excite laughter 
or derision by acting or speaking in the 
manner of another. Prior. 

2. A mean or servile imitator. 

Of France the mhde, and of Spain the prey. 

knm. < 

MIMTCK, v. i. To imitate or ape for sport ; 
to attempt to excite laughter or derision 1 
by acting or speaking like another ; to ri- 
dicule by imitation. 

— T he wa lk, the words, the gesture, could 

The sad the tslen belie. 

Dryden. 

MJM1CKRY, «. Ludicrous imitation for 
or ridicule. Spectator. \ 


MIN 

, . -- hnw> Jtenerr. 

MINA, it. [Gr. pm ; L. maen; Ax. Clare 
Mm. No. 5. 9. r.]_ A weight or denomina- 
tion of money. The mine of the Old Tes- 
tament was valued at shtty shekels. The 
Greek or Attic miua was valued at a hun- 
dred drachmas, about £2. 17s. sterling, 
S10. 44 oenta. Encyc. 

MINA'CIOUS, o. [L. minor, from minor, to 
threaten.] 

Threatening ; menacing. Afore 

MINAC'lTx, ». [L. mmax.] Disposition to 
threaten. [Little need.] 

MINARET, n. [W. mum, a spire. See 
Afound.] 

A small spire or steeple, or spirc-Uko orna- 
ment in Saracen architecture. Mason. 
MINATORY, a. Threatening ; menacing. 

Bacon. 

MINCE, v. t. mins. [Sax. nunpan, from the 
root of L. mmuo, to diminish ; W. main. 
Arm. maon, Fr. menu, mince, Ir. min, mion, 
small, fine; L. minor, smaller; mtnuo, 
to diminish ; Gr. ptu vec, small, slender , 
ptvv6a, to diminish ; L. minutiu, minute , 
« > 

Sw. minska, to diminish ; Ar. ^ manuu, 
to weaken, to diminish. Class Mn. No. 5. | 

1. To cut or chop into vary small pieces , 

as, to mincemeat. Dryden. 

2. To diminish in speaking; to retrench, cut 
off or omit a part for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the truth ; to extenuate in repre- 
sentation. 

1 know no wSy to mince it In love, but to say 
directly, I love you. Shah 

Siren, now wince the sin. 

And mollify damnation with a phrase — 

Dryden 

If, to ounce his meaning, I had either omit- 
ted sonic part of what he said, or taken from the 
strength of his expression, l certainly had wrong- 
ed him. Drydrn 

These— -were forced to mince the matter. 

WuodiMid 

3. To speak with affected softness ; to clip 
words; not to utter the full sound. Shah. 

4. To walk with short or diminished steps 
MINCE, v. i. To walk with short steps , to 

walk with affected nicety , to affect deli- 
cacy in manner. 

I’ll turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride. Shak 

Because the daughters of Zion arc haughty — 
walking and mincing as they go. Is. ill. 

2. To speak softly, or with affected nicety. 

Dryden. 

MIN'CED, pp. Cut or chopped into very 
small pieces. . , , . 

MINCE-PIE, 1 n. A pie made with minced 
MINCED-PIE, / meat and other ingre- 
dients, baked in paste. Spectator. 

MIN'CING, ppr. Cutting intosmaU pieces, 
speaking or waJkmg affectedly. 
MIN'CINuLV, adv, In small parts; not 
fully. Hooker . 

MIND, «. [Sax. gemmb, gemynbe ; Ir. mem, 
mum , w. tnyn or memo, mind or will; 
yovyn, a demand ; Daft. Ostade, min A vote, 
consent ; mauler , to remind: Sw. atone, 
memory ; minuet, to remember, to eaR to 
mind, as L. r emm soar ; L. memt Gr. 
prun, memory, mention ; p rmos t m, to re - 
membor; pm$, mind, ardor of mind, ve* 
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m i ir 

hereence; aw; jan i. i nmL mmn, care; hewinginmtad; Mfel; damt- 
min d, will, heart, thsugfat; %mL mmo. vant. 

Mind signifies properly ioteatiam a ranch- IpieudsetetoarfaGWofywad m ^ t ions, 
inf or inclining forward to Sa otysot, from . , , &<***•»• 

Ui_ miiuii nmiii nfiflsidtoa rteetohing • Whst Umsn, that thou sit w tmpW ofhhul 

Z'*&S£tX 2 ftoS MIKDFffLLY, aJg. AttwBfr.fr; ijsff 
MINDFULNESS, *. AttwBi®; «g^; 

ataga 6 ia»i'?N.»-* 


MIX 


2. One who dtos oamtie or pas w gas under 
the walk of s fort, foe- Arariee have eap- 

M?NERAL, a. [Fr. A 8p. mineral / Low 
L. mmmto, a matrix or rein of metals, 
whence tnhunlte; all from *ie#.] 

A body destitute of organisation, and which 
naturally exiris within the earth or at Ha 
surface. Cteaoefaud. 

Minerals were formerly divided into safes, 
earths, mjlanmables and ares/ a division 
which serves for a general distribution: hut 
a more scientific arrangement into dosses, 
orders, genera, species, subepecie s and oa- 
rieties, turn been adopted to meet the more 
precise views of modern mineralogists. 
MINERAL, a. Pertaining to minerals ; con- 
sisting of fossil substances ; as, the mineral 
kingdom. 

2. Impregnated with minerals or fossil mat- 
ter : as, mineral waters ; a mineral spring. 
MIN'ERALIST, n. One versed or employ- 
ed in minerals. 

MINERALIZATION, ». [See Mineralize.-) 

1. The process of forming an ore by com- 
bination with another substance ; the na- 
tural operation of uniting a metallic sub- 
stance with another. 

2. The process of converting into a mineral, 
as a bone or a plant. 

3. The act of impregnating with a mineral, 
as water. 

MINERALIZE, v. t. [from mineral.'} In 
mineralogy, to combine with a metal in 
forming an ore or mineral. Sulphur mine- 
ratines many of the metals. 

2. To convert into a mineral. 

* In these caverns, the bones are not’wbura/- 
ined. BucklanH. 

3. To impregnate with a mineral substance; 
as, to mineralize water. 

MINERALIZED, pp. Deprived of its usual 
properties by being combined with another 
substance or formed into an ore ; as, me- 
tallic substances are mineralized. 

2. Converted into a mineral. 

3. Impregnated with a mineral. 
MINERALIZER, n. A substance which 

mineralises another or combines with it 
in an ore, and thus deprives it of its usual 
and peculiar properties. Sulphur it one 
of the most common mineralizers. 

Nicholson. 

MINERALIZING, ppr. Combining with a 
metal and forming an ore. 
MINERALIZIN G, a. Adapted to combine 
with a metal in forming an ore. 

MINER ALOG'l -CAL, a. [See Mineralogy.} 
Pertaining to the science of minerals; as, 
a mmera/ogirai table. 

MINERALOG»f€ALLY, adr. In jmnem- 
logy. Phillips . 

MINERAL'OGIST, u. One who is vmsed 
in the science of minerals, or one who < 
treats or discourses of the properties of 
mineral bodies. 

MINERALOGY,*. [wtoww/andGr. *•*«*, 
ffleooqree.J 

The science which treats of the properties of 
mineral substanoes, and teaches us to cha- 
racterise, distinguish and class them ac- 
cording to their pr op erti e s . It oomwe- 


ewS ywi&theTw- MINDFULNESS, a. 


MINDFULLY, adv. Attwafr.fr; Lwifttlfr. 
MINDFULNESS,*. Attwttim; ngtri-, 


“?T mto*****, Q,, SOm. M m . v ^ 


pomm, remembrance, and a menie at am ri- 
ms, understanding. Qu. Minos, Menu, 
Menee, Mentor. Class Mr. No. 1. 9.] 

1, Intention; purpose; design. 

the sacrifice of the wicked & abomination ; 
hew much more, when he bringeth it with s 
wricked mind. Pro*, xxi. 


Cursed Athens, mndiess of thy worth. Shak. 

2. Not endued with mind or intellectual 
powers ; as, mindless bodies. Davies. 

3. Stupid; unthinking; as, a mindless slave. 

Shak. 


2. Inclination; will; desire; a sense much MIND-STRICKEN, «. Moved; affected in 

meed, but expressing less than settled pur- mind. [Not used.] Sidney, 

pose; as in the common phrases, “I wish MINE, a. called sometimes npronommalaqj. 
to know your mind; H “ let me know your [Sax -min ; Sw. & Dan. min ; Goth, meins ; 
mind;” «* he had a mind to go ; ” “hehas Fr. mon; D. myn; G. mein, contracted from 

a partner to his mind.” migen ; for me, in Gothic is mik, Dan. mig, 

3. Opinion ; as, to express one’s mind. We G. mich. The L. meus, and Russ, moi, are 

ate of one msnti. also contracted.] 


4. Memory; remembrance; as, to put one My ; belonging to me. It was formerly used 

. i. ..II mi* I Wnro n«nn« Iwirinninir with vn««k. ** T 


in mmd; to call to mind; the fact is out 
of my mind; time out of mind. From the 
operations of the intellect in man, this 
word came to signify, % 

5. The intellectual or intelligent power in 
man; the understanding; the power that 
conceives, judges or reasons. 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. Shak. 

So we speak of a sound mind, a disor- 
dered mind, a weak mind , a strong mind. 


before nouns beginning with vowels. “I 
kept myself from mine iniquity.” Ps. xviiL 
But this use is no longer retained. We now 
use my before a vowel as well as before an 
articulation ; as, my iniauity. In present 
usage, my always precedes the noun, and 
mine follows thenoun, and usually the verb ; 
as, this is my book ; this hook is mine ; it 
is called my hook; the book is called mine: 
it is acknowledged to be mine. 


with reference to the active powers of the Aft ne sometimes supplies the place of a noun. 


understanding , and in a passive sense, it , 
denotes capacity, as when we say, the mind 
cannot comprehend a subject. 

6. The heart or seat of affection. 

Which were a grief of mind to Isaac and Re- 
bekab. Gen. xxm. 

7. The will and affection; as, readiness of 
mind. Acts jtvii. 

8. The implanted principle of grace. Rom.vii. 
MIND, «. t. To attend to; to fix the thoughts 

cm; to regard with attention. 

Cease to Bequest me; let us mind our wsy. 

Dryden. 

Mini not high things. Rom. xli. 

2. To attend to or regard with submission ; 

% .. ttt. 4 La 1 i.tJ 1 • A. J • A. L..A 


Your sword and muse are different in con- 
struction. 

MINE, n. [Fr. mine, a mine or ore, whence 
mmeral; It . mina, miniera ; Sp. mina, a 
nunc, a conduit, a subterraneous canal, a 
spring or source of water ; Port, id.; Ir. 
men, mianach; Dan. & G. mine; Sw.mma; 
D. myn; W. mum, whence mumat, money ; 
Arm. mu*. The radical signification u not 
obvious.] 

1. A pit or excavation in the earth, from 
whion metallic ores, mineral substances and 
other fossil bodies are taken by digging* 
The pits from which stones only are Udten, 
are called quarries. 


X. aweno w w win mwaueaiun ^ Barnes. 

J» <*•*. ***** to Um but 2 uat mlhtaryvl, . nbMu«» wnl 

ha would nev mna tan- or passage dug under the wall or rampart 

3. To put in mind ; to remind. [01*.] ofa fortmeation, where a quantity of powder 
, _ . . . . l,oeM ‘ may be lodged for blowing up the works. 

incl i n es Mrtb« fPoodwurd^ 

***** *° 80 2. Inform a subtetnneous canal or hole 

MLNDED/m Dtopmt ; Mined. 

If men wees minded to Uve virtuou.1^^ * r * h > " ”> *• "JJ 

Joseph wmwMei to put her away pririty. ».Tj pruct^mcrrtmejmj ofipjury 


Joseph wsiuMM to put her *w»y privily. io pruettoe secret meam of m W . 

^ Muttfa. t. MINE, v.t. To sap; to undermine; to dig 

Minded b much need to domposition ; away or otherwise remove the substratum 
as, high minM; lo w mtoStd l feeble- or foundation ; hence, to ruin or destroy 
minded; eoher minded; imbtom Med. by alow degrees or secret means. 

MINDEDNR88, a. DbpoeRfon; fadtoation They mined the walls. Bagword. 

towards aa^Wng; as, heavenly mbtded In a metaphorical sense, unde rmine is 

•ess. Miner. generaBy used. 

MINDFILLING, «. Ffffing the mihA MfNE-DIOGER, «. One that digs mines. 

Mi&rtL MILNER, n. Oaa that digs for metals and 
MINDFUL, a. Attentive; regardfogwith other fowls. ^ , • 


Mmeyc. Cyc. 
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Miir 

MIWG&K,**. 3* f Mgratiagthe Nmh 

G.&P.swiya. Thk word *e*mst^a] «in«; sa, &« asm** distil of Siberia. 

it 

aa,t© wispls Ikuan ofdifmat kinds. * mipnem , a fading ; from W. m<k, Ft. 

2. To mix or bland without aider or pm- mtnu, nail; W.swpsr*, tender, nontto.] 

nuMnemly. A favorite ; e aariing ; particularly, the fa- 

Then wu fire mingled with hail Sz.ii. rorfte ofa prince, on whom he lavishes hit 

3. To compound ; to unite in a mass, as favors ; one who gain* favor* by flattery or 

, solid substances ; a* to mmplt flour, sugar mean adulation. 

and eggs in oookery. Edward ant an army into Inland, net for 

4. To join in mutual interoourae or in so- oooquert, but to guard the perm of Ms minim, 

cfcty. Piers Gavistsn. Daoi**. 

The holy aaed bare mingled themselves with The droway tyrant by hia mMmi led. 8wtft. 

thyMopto ofUioMlmd. Eir.lt P. cl. jffjJ'ION, «. [W. main, tr. mm, null ; 
srocODtromte; to render impure, to I,, atw. MS*..] A.muSkiiidof 
debase by mixture. minthiff tvnea. 

The best of us appear contented with a «ri»- wTwfT^vTMn 
tied imperfect virtue. Roger*. MIN’IONING, n. Kind treatment. 

6. To confiise. Marston. 

Then mingle broils. Who*. MINJIONLIKE, | ^ Finely; daintily. 

MIN'GLE, v.i. To be mixed; to be united MIN I0NLT » \ 
with. MIN'IONSHIP, «. State of being* minion. 


She, when she saw her sister nymphs, sup- MIN'IOUS, a. [from L. s 


u] Of the 
Brown. 


ing &•», and mingled whb therest MIN'iSH, c. t. [ L, minuo, to leaaen.] To 
Mixture ; utedl^; Lmi.l JT"' todimi,li ' h - ^ ^ 


MIN’GLE, n. Mixture; medley; promis- 
cuous mast. [Afof uted.] Dryden. 

MIN’GLF.D, pp. Mixed; united promiscu- 
ously. 

MIN’GLEDLY, adv. Couftiaedjy. Barret 
MIN'GLE R, a. One that mingles. 


MINISTER, a. [L. ; probably from Ar. 

to serve, wait, attend, Clasa Mn. 
No. 2. and Sax. yteojie, helm, direction ; 
yteojian, to steer.'} 


MIN'GLING, ppr. Mixing; uniting without ]. Properly, a chief servant; hence, an 


order. I agent appointed to transact or manage bu- 

MIN'IARD, a. [Pr. mignard.^ 8oft; dainty. emeu under the authority of another; in 
f Little used.] which sente, it u a word of very extensive 

MIN'IARDIZE, v. t. To render soft, deli- application. 

cate or dainty. Howell. Moses rose up and his minister Joshua. 

MIN'IATE, e. t. Tit miniare, from wfaio, _ ^ . . . . **oA xxlv. 

hnsas” *»**s£te 

toor'rj; 

1 1 a "52l"E * ’ i <* ** "® verai dements or branches of 

$2 s™"‘ am du.f 

o5 colon. The term is usually . Aft 

portmits painted on a very small ' PeT hfl i, the ’winter of God to thee for 

_ L iL.^xx.ilulijLii In . -W.OU «° od - Kom - * iU * 


igent appointed to transact or manage bu- 


ivory or paper, with points or dots ; some- 
times in ou colon. The term is usually 
applied to portraits painted on a very small 
scale. 


2 A picture or representation in a small 8 . . . . 

compass, or lew than the reality. Encuc. 4 ‘ ntMt}v f^f ’ 

3. Red letter; rubric distinction. Nicies. of * ^ • foreign court; 


MIN'IKIN, a. rQu. W. mam, small, and 
fan.] Small; diminutive; used its tlsgkt 

mISn, a. A small sort ofpuu. 

2. A darting ; a favorite. [See Minion.] 
MiN'IM, a. [W. mam, smalt See Mine*.] 

1. A little men or being; a dwarf. Mitten. 
% Ora of a certmn reformed order of Fran- 
ciscans or Minimi . If sever. 


usually such as is resident at a foreign 
court, but not restricted to such. 

6. One who serves at the altar ; one who 
performs sacerdotal duties; the pastor of a 
church, duly authorized or licensed to 
preach the Gospel and administer die sa- 
craments. Era. ill. 

0. Christ is called a minister of the sanc- 
tuary. Heb. viil 


• A»nt. fanuttie. eoual ta half a mmU An angel; a messenger of God. 

3. A n ote in Who maketh Ms angels ipirtis, his minister* 

^ breve or two crotchets. afamtaglm Pi. civ. 


breve or two crotchets. 

4. A short poetical encomium. [0 *»Q MIN'ISTfeR/r.e. [L.srinMre.] To give; 
- * „ - . Spenser. ga«Ubidj to supply. 

9* A small m He tot ml *» 

mN'IMUM, a. £L»] The least qrantity as- wsmmaw.swsw-^ 

ifanablainaghfenoaM. Bneye. That Uamy minister gnwe to the hearers. 

MINaMU8,ii.lL.] A being Of die smallest „ Eph.iv. 

toon. SSkak. MINISTER, e. u To attond and serve ; to 

MrNXNG^ppr. Lhggh^into Zenith, as pscfenn «nde» in any affine, named or 
ffirMbandadMcab; s ap p ing . secalar. 


a frs. Pi. civ. 

tflNOWEB, v. U [L.swto«Sre.] To give; 


I win sanctify ahw bsth Aaron and his sons, 
to ssMster to me In the priest's oflfce. Bx. nix. 
S. To aSbtd smfiee ; to M?e things aeed- 
fal; to supply Uie means ofrehef { to relieve. 

Whan saw we diet tranf**, or thirsty, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, er in prison, and did 
nm wfefatsr unto thee ! MattKxzvi 
8. To give medicines. 

Coast thou not mnuter to a mind diseased t 
Shmk. 

stfaiifif* #WM * > We Comtooa ^ use «ri- 

MIN'ISTERED, pp. 8erved; afforded; sup- 
pueAs 

M INISTE'RI A L, a. Attending for service ; 
attendant ; acting at command. 
EaUghfnlng spirits and ministerial tomes.' 

Prior, 

2. Acting under superior authority; per- 
taining to a minister. 

For the ministerial offices in court, there 
must be sn eye to them. Pm on 

3. Pertaining to executive offices, as distinct 
from Judicial. The office and acts of a 
sheriff are ministerial. 

4. Sacerdotal; pertaining to ministers of 
the Gospel ; as, ministerial garments ; mi- 
msterial duties. 

Genuine ministerial prudence keeps beck no 
important truth, listens to no compromise with 
sin, connives at no fashionable vice, cringes be- 
fore no lordly worldling. H. Humphrey 

5. Pertaining to ministers of state ; as, mi- 
nisterial circles ; ministerial benches. 

Burke. 

MINISTERIALLY, adv. In a ministerial 
manner or character. Water land 

MIN'ISTERING, ppr. Attending and serv- 
ing as a subordinate agent ; serving under 
superior authority. Heb. i. 

2. Affording aid or supplies ; administering 
things needful 

MINISTERS See MINISTRY. 
MIN'ISTRAL, a. Pertaining to a minister. 

[Little used . J Johnson. 

MIN'ISTRANT, a. Performing service as 
a minister ; attendant on service ; acting 
under command. 

Princedoms and dominations minlstrant 

Milton, 

MINISTRATION, %. [L. mkustratto.'] The 
act of performing service as a subordinate 
agent; agency; intervention for aid or 
service. 

—Because their widows were neglected lu 
the daily mbtistratious. Acts vi. 

2. Office of a minister; service; fcclesiasti- 
cal fhnetion. 

As soon as the days of hit ministration were 
endsd. Lake i. 

MINTSTRKSS, «. A female that ministers. 

Akentide . 

MINISTRY, «. [L. mtnuterhm.] The of- 
fice, duties or functions of a subordinate 
agent of any kind. 

2. Agency, service; aid; interposition; in- 
strumentality. 

He directs the sffidrssf this world by the or- 
dinary ministry at second senses. AtUsrUery 

3. Ecclesiastical fonetkn ; agency or ser- 
vice of a minister of the Gospel or clergy- 


4. Tims of nrtabtratioo; dffradon of the 
office of a arfahrto*, dvfl or oools si as ti cai. 
QI 
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wwi&Fni^WMdoTi^ 

ft. Persons who compose the executive go- 
vemmantor the council of « evpratae ma- 
gistrate; the body of minister* rif state. 

6. Business; employment. 

He sbhorzed the wfoked ministry of am*. 

„ Dry**. 

MINISTRYSHJP, for Aftekfry, is little used 
end hardly proper. Strifl. 

mmVU/nT [L-] The red oxyd of lend, 
produced by calculation. Lead expoted 
* ‘ 1 - ’ ” ndtl^le covered with a gray 


y pellicle. This taken off and agi- 

1 become* * greenish grey powder, in- 

eftntog to yellow. This oxyd, separated 
by rifting from the grain* of lead which it 
con t ai n s. and exposed to a more interne 
boat, taka* a deep yellow color, and in 
thla atata it is called mauicot. The latter, 
slowly heated, takes a beautiful red color, 
and is called minium . Fourcroy. 

MINK, «. An American quadruped of the 
gsftttts Mnstela, an amphibious animal that 
burrows in the earth on the aide of a river 
or pond, whose Air is more valuable than 
that of the muskrat BeUcnap. 

MINNOC, used by Shakspeare, is supposed 
by Johnson to be the same as minx. Qu. 


MINNOW, \ n. [Fr. menu, small.] A very 

MIN'OW, j small fish, a sjwcies of Cy- 
firinus. Encyc. Walton. 

MPNOR. a. [L. i tho comparative degree of j 
a word not fuuud in that language, but 
existing in the Celtic dialects, WT wain, 
Arm. moan , It. win, wion, the root of L. 
miovo, to diminish. Sue Mines . ] 

1. Lees; smaller; sometimes applied to the 
bulk at magnitude of a single object; 
more generally to amount, degree or im- 
portance. We say, the minor divisions of 
a body, the minor part of a body ; opposed 
to the mtyor part We say, mmor sums, 
minor faults, minor considerations, details 
or arguments. In the latter phrases, mi- 
nor is equivalent to small, petty, incon- 
siderable, not principal, important or 
weighty. 

2. In music, less or lower by a lesser semi- 
tone ; as, a third minor. Encyc. 

Ada Minor, the Lesser Asia, that part of 
Asia which lies between the Buxine on 
the north, and the Mediterranean on the 


i person of 
age; one who, is under the authority of 
his parents or guardians, or who is not 
permitted by law to make contracts and 


n property. By the laws 
of Great Britain and of the United States, 
persons are sstotatftiU thty nr* twenty-one j 
years of ege. • 

2. In logic, the second propositieo of a re- 
gular syllogism, at in the mflowing *• 

Every act of injustice partakes or mean- 

To take money from another by gem tog , 
or reputation by seduction, are nts of to- 


Therefore the taking ofmeosy 

other by gamtap, or reputation by eedtto- 

a^rimdwan friar. 


m i rr 

< Abeantifbl bW of the Eaet Indies. 

Diet. ' Nat Hist. 
M IV OR ATE, c. t. To diminish. [Not wed.] 
MlNORATiON, n, A lemming ; dferinu- 
• tion. 

M1VORITE, b. A Fraaoiscan friar. 
MINORITY, n. [Fr. mhoAtt, from L. mi- 
nor.] 

1. The state of being under age. [See Afi- 

2. T^e smaller number ; as, the minority of j 
the senate or house of representatives ; 
opposed to mqjonty. We say, the minori- 
ty was largo or small; AB was in the 
minority ; the minority must be ruled by 
the majority. 

MIN'OTAUR, n. [Fr. minotaure; It. esiao- 
tauro ; L. minotaurue; from man, which 
must have been in early ages a Latin 
word, and taurue, a bull.] 

A tabled monster, half man and half hull 
Ovid. Virgil. SMak. 
MIN'STER, n. [Sax. minjrtijie or mynytep, 
See Monastery.'] 

A monastery ; an ecclesiastical convent or 
fraternity ; but it is said originally to have 
been the church of a monastery ; a cathe- 
dral church. Encyc. 

MlN'STREL, n. [Fr. menStrier, for menes- 
tner; Sp. mimstril, a minstrel, and a tip- 
staff, or petty offioer of justice; Port. 
mcnestral; perhaps a derivative from ms- 
near , to move, stir, wag, wield. If so, the 
word originally signified a performer on a 
musical instrument, who accompanied his 
performances with gestures, like the hit- 
trio and joculator.] 

A singer and musical performer on instru- 
ments. Minstrels were formerly poets as 
well as musicians, and held in liigb repute 
by our rude anceston. Their attendance 
was sought and their performances lavish- 
ly rewarded by princes. It was in the 
character of a minstrel that king Alfred 
entered the camp of the Danes lus epe- 
mios, and explored their situation. 
MIN'STRELSY, «. The arts and occupa- 
tions of minstrels ; instrumental music. 

2. A number of musicians. 

The mmstrelsy of heaven. Milton. 

M 1NT, yt. [Sax. mynet, money or stamped 
coin; D munt. mint , coin; G. mm%e ; Sw. 
mynt ; Dan. myndf, coin. This word is 
doubtless a derivative from mine, or L. 
moneta , from (he same root] 

1 . The place where money is coined by pub- 
Hc authority. In Great Britain, formerly, 
there waa a mint in almost every county ; 
but the privilege of coining ia now con- 
sidered as a royal prerogative in that 
country, and as the prerogative of the 
sovereign power in other countries. The 
only amt now in Great Britain is in (he 
Tower of London. The *m( to the United 
Stats* is in Philadelphia. 

2. A place of toventien or fabrication ; as, a 
mint of thre e s ; a mint of calumny. 

Shot. Addison. 

8. A soonoe of abundant supply. 

MINT, *. t [Sax. mynecian.J To coin ; to 
make and stamp money. Bacon. 

t. To invent ; to foige ; to frbrisate. Bacon. 
MINT, *. [Sax. minx; Sw. mynta; Don. 
7 CCmtinos; h awntfta; It fr Sp. 
7 ft. mmttf D. krrnmmt, 


mint; Ir. minis *; Am. own it or m lirty i .] 

A plant of the genus Mentha. 

MINTAGE, a. That which is coined or 
stamped. Milton. 

' The duty paid for coining. 

_ STER, n. A coiner; also, an hrrentor. 
MINTMAN, a. A coiner; one ririBed to 
coining or to coins. 

MINTM’ASTER, a. The master or super- 
intendent of a mint Boyle. 

2. One who invents or fabricates. Loch. 
MINUEND, a. [L. mwuendus, tnimto, to 
lessen.] 

In arithmetic, (he number from which an- 
other number is to be subtracted. 
MINUET, a. [Sp. mmwto; Fr. menuet, 
from menu, small, W. main. - See Mince.] 

]. A slow graceful dance, consisting of a 
eoupee, a fugh step and a balance. Encyc. 

2. A tune or air to regulate the movements 
in the dance so called; a movement of 
three crotchets or three quavers in a bar. 
MIN'UM, ». [from W. main, Fr. menu, 
small 8ee Mince.] 

1. A small kind of printing types; now " 
written minion. 

2. A note of slow time containing two 
crotchets ; now written minim, — which see. 

MINUTE, a. *[L. minutus ; Fr. menu, W. 
main, small. See Mince,] 

1. Very small, little or tender; of very 
small bulk or sixe; small in consequence ; 
as, a minute grain of sand; a minute fila- 
ment The Wood circulates through very 
minute vessels. Minute divisions of a sub- 
ject often perplex the understanding. 
Minute details are tedious. 

2. * Attending to small things; critical; as, 
minute observation. 

MINUTE, a. mm'it [L. minutum, that is, 
a small portion.] 

1. A small portion of time or duration, be- 
ing the sixtieth port of an hour. 

Since you are net sure of a Minnie, throw 
not away an hour. FranMm. 

2. In geometry , the sixtieth part of a degree 
of a circle. 

3. In architecture, the sixtieth, but some- 
times the thirtieth part of a module. 

Encyc. 

4. A space of time indefinitely small. I will 
be with you in a min ft e , or in a few ew- 
nutes, that is, in a short time. 

5. A short sketch of any agreement or other 
subject, taken in writing; a note to pre- 
serve the memory of any thing ; as, to take 
minutes of a contract; to take minutes of 
a conversation or debate. 

MINUTE, e. t. min 'it. To letdown a short 
sketch or note of any agreement or other 
subject to writing. Spectator. 

MIN UTB-BOOK, n. A book of short Wfftr 
MINUTE-GLASS, a. A glass, (he sand of 
which measures a minute. 
MINUTE-GUNS, n. Guns discharged ovary 


MINUTE-HAND, a The hand (hat points 
to the minute* on a clock or watch. 

MINUTELY, adb, [from minute.] To a 
small point of time, space or matter; ex- 
ajtfjrj nioely; as, to measure the Ungth 
df any tiling mmklyj to ascertain tuna 
tahmtefr; to relate a story mtontsfr. 
MINUTELY,* 
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MINUTELY, ado. [finttMite,] Brary 
minute ; tritb very tittle tine intervening. 

As if ft w*M arimOty podataaod in thunder 
from heaven. Hammond. 

MINUTENESS, *. Extreme wnaBnesa, 
flnensss or slanderaeas; a*, the minuteness 
of the particles of air er of a fluid; the 
oMM(*MM«ofthe filaments of cotton; the 
wimrtHMW of details in narration. 

2. Attention to small things; critical exact- 
ness ; as, the minu t ene ss of observation or 
distinction. 

MINUTE- WATCH, h. A watch that dis- 
tinguishes minutes of time, or on which 
minutes are marked. Boyle. 

MINUTIAE, n. [L.] The smaller particu- 
lars. 


balcony or gallery < w 

save view. Dryden. other. This is 01 

MIRE, ft. [See Class Mr. Nm» Id.} Deep 
mud; earth so wet and soft as to yield to MISADVENTUR! 
the feet and to wheels. MISADVISED, a 

MIRE, 1 . 1, To plunge and flat In mire ; to jiesd; ill directed 
set or stall in mud. We say, a home, an MISAFFECT, v. I 
ox or a carriage is mired, when it has sunk MISAFFECT'ED, 
deep into mud and its progress is stowed. MISAFFIRM', v. i 

2. To soil or daub with mud or final matter. MIS AIMED, a. 

Shak. . noted. 

MIRE, e. it To sink in mud, or to sink so MISALLEDGE, 1 
deep as to be unable to move forward. erroneously. 

MIKE, «. An ant [See Pismire.] MISALLEGATK 

MIRE-CROW, *. The sea-crow or pewit _ 

cull, of the genus Larue. MISALLIANCE, 

MI'RINKSS, ». [from miry.} The state of MISALLI'ED, a. 
consisting of deep mud. 

MIRK.a. [Sax.mipce.] Dark. [Ofti.l [See MISANTHROPE 
Murky.] MISANTHROPl! 

MIRK'SoME, a. Dark; obscure. [See and m 

M IRKSOMENESS, n. Obscurity. [See MISANTHROPY 
Murky .J MISANTHROPY 

MIR'ROR, ». [Fr. miroir ; Sp. mirar , Corn. to mankind. 
miras, to look ; L. miror, to admire.} MISANTHROPE 

1. A looking-glass; any glass or polished mankind; oppost 

substance that forms images by the roflec- MISAPPLlCATI 
tion of rays of light tion ; an applicai 

In the clear mirror of thy ruling star purpose. 

I taw, alu 1 tome dread event depend. Pope. MISAPPLIED, j 

2. A pattern ; an exemplar, that on which person or purpoa 

men ought to fix their eyes ; that which MISAPPLY', v. t. 
gives a true representation, or in which a person or purpo* 
true image may be seen. or tide; to mmch 

O goddess, heavenly bright, dons ; to tnisapp* 

Mirror of grace and majesty divine. Spenser. MISAPPLYING, 
MIR'ROR-STONE, n. A bright stone. \ Obs.] person or purpose 

MIRTH, n. merth. [Sax. mijiht, myjib); MlSAPPREHEN] 
" stand ; to take in 

mijus, merry; Ar. Jtt) to he very MlSAPPREHEN 
✓ understood, 

brisk or joyful. Class Mr. No. 10.] Social MlSAPPREHEN 
merriment; hilarity; high excitement of standing, 
pleasurable feelings in company; noisy MlSAPPREHEN' 
gayety , jollity. Mirth differs from joy and migtake ; wrong 
cheerfulness, as always implying noise. meaning or of a 1 

Wnh genial joy to warm the soul, MISARRA'NGE, i 

Bright Helen mixed a snrte-inspirin* bowl. order> Qf 

LBa^u, MlSABEA-NajS 

MmTHTutr 1 Mer^Tj;“w; fcrfv.. MI8ARRA'N«N 

The feast was served, the bowl was crown'd, 

To the king’s pleasure went the mirthful MISASdvl ISIS, < 
round. Prior. erroneously. 

MIRTH'FyLLY, adv. In a jovial manner. MISASSIGN, e. t, 

MIRTH'LESS, a. Without mirth or hilarity. MlRATTEI^D' « 
MI'RY, a. [from mire.] Abounding with * 

wrong, from the verb miss, to err, to go mISBECOMYNG, 
wrong, Goth, missa; Sax. mir, from unsuitable; impr 

sum, to err, to deviate or wander; D. mis, ursnvrAM'ivai 

sra^s?«i.!ssss; "23S 

■.u&as&crsn&x. sssssw 

JSSlSSSSK a^S SchsMi ; mis- j M^BHAYE, c. 
fortune; mb*; oawluto accident 

2. Inbsv,homioi4ebyaimdventtme,iswben MIS 1 
a man, doing a lewfol art, without eoy in* ill bred; rude. 


MINX, ft. [Qu. m ift woc.] A pert, wanton 
girl SAak. 

2, A she-puppy. 

MI’NY, a. [from mine.} Abounding with 
mines. 

2. Subterraneous. Thomson. 

MI'RABLE, a. Wonderful [Not m use.] 
Shak. 

MIRACLE, r. [Fr. from L. miraculum, 
from miror, to wonder ; Arm. miret, to 
hold. See Marvel.] . 

1. Literally, a wonder or wonderful thing; 
but appropriately, 

2. In theology, an event or effect contrary to 

the established constitution and course of 
things, or a deviation from the known laws 
of nature ; a supernatural event Miracles 
can be wrought only by Almighty power, 
as when Christ healed lepers, saying, “ I 
wiD, be thoU clean or calmed the tem- 
pest, “ Peace, be still.” • 

They considered not the miracle of the loaves. 

Mark vi. 

A man approved of God by miracles and 
signs. Acte it 

3 Anciently, a spectacle or dramatic repre- 
sentation exhibiting the lives of the saints. 

Chaucer. 

MIR'ACLE, v. t. To make wonderfol. [Not 
used.] Shah. 

MIRACLE-MONGER, ft. An impostor who 
pretends to work miracles. Hallywell. 
MIRACULOUS, a. Performed supematu- 
rally, or by a power beyond the ordinary 
agency of natural laws ; effected by the 
direct agency of Almighty power, aim not 
by natural causes ; as, the miraculous heal- 
ing of the sick or raising the dead by Christ. 

2. Supernatural ; famished supematundly, 
or competent to perform miracles ; as, the 
miraculous powers of the Apostles. Mi- 
raculous, applied to the extraordinary 
powers of the Apostles, may mean con- 
ferred by supernatural agency, or compe- 
tent to work m i r a cl es. I believe it is ge- 
nerally used in the latter sense. 

3. In a Us* definite sense, wonderful; extra- 

MIBLA^'LOUSLY, ado. By miracle; ra- 
pernaturally. 

Eneas, wounded as he was, could not have 
encaged him in single combat, unless Ms hurt 
had bans wtraeubusty healed. Dryden. 
3. WenderfbBy; by ex tra o r din ary means. 
MIRACULOUSNESS, n. The fete <rfbe- 
Ing etiteted by mlracM or by npomatural 
mm r. 

x&j&to,*. [Sp. from L. miror.] A 


teuton erf injury, u e f ort nast a ly MB* an- 
other. This it called e aca eah fr homicide. 

Mackttms. 

MI8ADVENTURED, a. Unfortunate. Shah. 

MISADVISED, a. [See Advise.] IB ad 
vised ; ill directed. Johnson. 

MISAFFECT', «. t. To dislike. 

MISAFFECT'ED, e. IB disponed. 

MISAFFIRM', v. t. To affirm incorrectly. 

MI8A1MKD, a. Not rightly aimed or di* 

. reeled. Spenser. 

MISALLEDGE, v. t. misallef. To state 
erroneously. 

M1SALLEGAT10N, n. Erroneous state- 
ment 

MISALLIANCE, n. Improper association. 

MISALLI'ED, a. Ill allied or associated. 

Burke. 

MISANTHROPE, \n. [Gr. fusmriou- 

MISANTHROP1ST ,J woe; to hate, 
and sirdMisrer, man. j A hater of mankind 
Swtjl. 

MISANTHROPIC, \ a. Hating or ha- 

MISANTHROP'ICAL, / ring a dislike 
to mankind. * Walsh. 

MISANTHROPY, »». Hatred or dislike to 
mankind; opposed to philanthropy. 

MISAPPLICATION, ». A wrong applica- 
tion ; an application to a wrong person or 

MfsAPPLI'ED, pp. Applied to a wrong 
person or purpose. 

MISAPPLY', v. t. To apply to a wrong 
person or purpose ; as, to misapply a name 
or title; to misapply our talents or exer- 
tions ; to misapply public money. 

MISAPPLYING, opr. Applying to a wrong 


or title; to misapply our talents or exer- 
tions ; to misapply public money. 

MISAPPLYING, ppr. Applying to a wrong 
person or purposo. 

MISAPPREHEND', o. t. To misunder- 
stand ; to take in a wrong sense. Locks, 

MISAPPREHENDED, pp. Not rightly 
understood. 

MISAPPREHENDING, ppr. Misunder- 
standing. 

MISAPPREHENSION, n. A mistaking or 
mistake; wrong apprehension of one’s' 
meaning or of a fact. 

MISARRA'NGE, v. t. Toplaoe in a wrong 
order, or improper manner. 

MISARRA'NGED, pp. Placed in a wrong 
order. 

MISARRA'NGING, ppr. Placing in a 


wrong order. 

MISASGRI'BE, v. t. To ascribe falsely or 
erroneously. BoyU. 

MISASSIGN, r. t. [See Assign.] To assign 
erroneously. Boyle. 

MIS ATTEND', v. t. To disregard. MiBm. 

MISBECOME, v. t. misbeum’. [See Be- 
come.] Not to become ; to suit 1U; not to 
befit. 

Thy father will not act what misbocomuhlm. 

MISRECOM'ING, ppr. at a. Unseemly | 
unsuitable; improper; indeooroua. 

MISBECOM'INGNESS, *. Unbecoming- 
dom ; unsuitableness. Boyle. 

MISBEG01V \ppr.vta. Unlawfaliy 

MISBEGOTTEN,/ ar* Irregularly be- 
gotten. Shak. Braden. 

MISBEHAVE, a. i Tw behave fli; to con- 
duct one's idf faanuMMsmAv. 

MISBEHAVE1\T2S% arm behavior; 
ill brad; rad*. Shak. 
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MISBEHAVIOR, 
duet; improper, rude or ua*W 

misbelief, *. W MMg* 

MIMfc’VB,**- ToMWwwro^ 

MISBELIEVES,.., .P*.* 1 ”, 
wwnglyi ] 

MUm “•*■ 1 

MISBMEEW..*- TobiHUL 
MUfflMIOT, •-*■ To b-tow taipwg*^ 1 

&Sk&SRii^mJSsi 

SSl? Jrkuthnot. 

MISCALCULATED, pp. Erroneously oaL 

MIIICA^CULATING, ppr. Committing 
, g|1Qrt Ut qfloqktlOtl* 

MISCALCULATION, *. Erroneous ealcu- 
in^ALU o. <. TO call by a wrong name; 
^itoomed. 

gBffis^sasat ««.* 

an undertaking ; failure. 

When a counselor, to «« hlnn™. 

Would lay mitetm togu upon hU 

3. IU conduct ; evfl or improper behavior , 

aa, the Ming* •»<* ^ ™ 

the act of bringing ftoffbe^ 

JIJSrSoiM. d*«ign, •enterprise, at- 

. TaSSKtti—i^-rr 

JSSI5SX-— -» *“• 

u. .him have all initcarrud. Shak 

2. To 7 bring forth young before the proper 

^SS£s&^t 

mBtAST, ».«• TooMtorteckonnwo^- 
MuK&JT, PP EmmeoiuJy ««t or n«k- 
insrABT, «. An errotioouB ettt or rock- 

IV- Cm** »r «ck<mn B 

■ ate ws 

■ar** 

MISCELLANE, * ; 

nwooHadJtfM* 

MISCELLANEOUS, a. [L. mhewm**, 
from mwere, to mix:] *, 

Mind ; mingled; con^tofdCmmw 
kind.; «, a ommUmeous paHWJg** 
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rnia ; Ch.AAr.am, to max. CtamM*. 

if A ^nL. or mixture of ewtau kind. ; I 

af^book Sr pmnphhrt oes rt a info g 
don of comporinon. on various subjects, 
or a ooUeeturaof various kind, rf wmo- 
sKioas. Po f*‘ W. 

MISCELLANY, a. MbeellaMeu*. [06*0 


MISCENTER, «. t. To place and*. [MX ! 

in uie.l Donne. 

MISCHANCE, n. Ill luck j ill fortune ; mis- 
fortune; miAap; misadventure. 

It is a man's unhappiness, hi* nitoh mot or 
calamity, but not hi* fcuh. 
MISCHAR'ACTERIZE, e. t. [See Charac- 
ter! To characterise folaely or ewone- 
ouwy ; to give s wrong character to. 

They totally mischarartenxe the action. Eton. 
M1SCHAR6E, v. t. To mistake in chai-g- 
ing, a* an account. , 

MISCHARGE, n. A mi*takc in charging, 
aa an account ; an erroneou* entry m an 
account. , 


MIS'CHIEF, n. [Old Fr. meechrf ; met, 
wrong, and chy, head or end, the root of 
achieve, Fr. achever .] 

1. Harm; hurt; injury; damage; evil, 
whether intended or not. A new law i* 
made to remedy the mitchirf. 

2. Intentional injury ; harm or damage done 
by design* 

Thy tongue devisath mltchiqf. Tt. Hi. _ 

3. Ill con«equence ; evil; vexatious affair. 
The ndechufnu, these allies would never 

allow that the common enemy was subdued^ 

MIS'CHIEF, v. t. To hurt ; to harm ; to 
injure. , Sprat. 

MIS'CHIEF- MAKER, n One who makes 
mischief, one who excites or instigates , 
quarrels or enmity. 

MIS'CHIEF-MAKING, o. Causing harm; 

exciting enmity or quarrel.. Route. 

MISCHIEVOUS, a. Harmful; hurtful ; in- 
jurious; making mischief ; ofpertont, as, 
a mitchievout man or disposition. 

2. Hurtfol ; noxious ; as, a tnuentevovs 

thing. Jrbuthnot. 

3. Inclined to do harm ; as, a nmduevom 

MISCHIEVOUSLY, adv. With mjury, 
hurt, loes or damage. We say, the lau 
operate, mitchtevoutly. . 

2. With evil intention or disposition. The 
Injury was done mitekievoutiy. 
MISCHIEVOUSNESS, n. Hurtfolneas; 
noxiousness. 

2. Disporition to do harm, «*> vex or an- 
noy ; ail/ A* mitehievornmet of youth. 
Afire*# denotes irnury, ham or damage of 
les. malignity and magnitude than what 
are umalfr oahed crimes. We never give 
fo. name ef mkddef to theft, robbery or 
murder. A*d k re oommouly i unplie. «- 
tenth* in committing petty offense*, foal 
it shocks us to bear toe word applied t*| 
Ac calamities inflicted by Providence. We 
my, « tempest has done great damaye. but , 
not mitrUk. In Ilka manner, foe a$e»- 
► tive mihmetnm is net applied to thieves, 
r Witw md other felons, but to pereoos 
1 ^amittfog petty treepamee end ofiswe*. 


. j^JSSaneousness, 

baing mixed; oompoe^on 
MlSSxLANY, ». [Fr .nusceitmtoi &P* 


MI8CHTiAmApartoffof JairiATahmiA 

I [See Mithtun) 

MI9CHOOSB, e.*. mtekomf. To Aoom 
wrong ; to make a wrong choice. Mmm. 
MI8Cao«S»,J*. CfcwmWmlM*. 
MIS'CIBLE,o. [Fr. from L miteea, to mix.] 
That may be mixed. 03 and staler are 
not mitcwh. 

MISCITAT10N, n. A wrong oitarion ; er- 
roneous quotation. Comer. 

MISCITE, e.t. To cite erreneouriy or 

MISC^ATM, n. A mistaken claim or de- 
mand. Buc(m - 

MI8€0MPUTATI0N, n. Erroneou. com- 
putation; false reckoning. Clarendon. 
MISGOMPUTE, v. t. To compute orreckon 
erroneously. 

MISGONCETT, \ «. Erroneous con- 
MISGONCEPTION, / ception ; false opi- 
nion ; wrong notion or understanding of a 
thing. 

Great errors and danger* result from a mu- 
conceptton of the name* of things. Harvey. 

! MISCONCEIVE, v. t. or *. To receive a 
1 few notion or opinion of any thing ; to 
misjudge; to have an erroneous under- 
f standing of any thing. 

To yield to others just and reasonable causes 
of those things, which, for want of due conslde- 
» ration heretofore, they have Misconceived, 
i Hooker. 

MISCONCEIVED, pp. Wrongly under- 
e stood; mistaken. 

MISCONCEIVING, jppr. Mistaking; mis- 


' understanding. 

MISCON'DUGT, »• Wrong conduct ; ill 
behavior ; ill management. Add*ton. 

MISCONDUCT', v. t. To conduct amiss, to 
mismanage. 

MISCONDUCT', v. i. To behave amiss. 

MISCONDUCTED, pp. IU managed ; bad- 
ly conducted. 

MISCONDUCTING, ppr. Mkmanaging ; 
misbehaving. 

MISCON 3 EC'TURE, n. A wrong conjecture 

M I SCON J EC'TURE, v. t. or i. To gueM 

mTsCXIN STRUCTION , n. Wrong inter- 
pretation of words or thing* ; a mistaking 
of the true meaning ; as, a mitcontiruciton 
of words or actions, 

MISCON'STRUE, v. t. To inteipret erro- 
neously either word, or things. Jt is im- 
portant not to mitconttrue the Scriptures. 

Do not, great sir, mitctmttrve his intent. 

Dryde*. 

A virtuous emperor was much affected to find 
his actions mitcotutrued. Addinm. 

MISCONSTRUED, pp. Erroneously inter- 

MfsCGN'STRUER, it. One who make* a 
wrong interpretation. 

MISCON'STRUING, ppr. Interpwtmg 

mSSSrE^, v. u To correct emmeous- 
^tomirtakein attempting to correet an- 

» He passed flte first seven yarn of Ms lifb at 

i Mantua, not seventeen, aa Scaflger mUcenaeU 
bis author. Hr yd en. 

. MI8CORRECTED, pp. Mktaken in foe 

1 mWsIZ^ i. To advire wrong. 

Spooner. 
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MISCOUNT*, o, t. Te count 
to mistake in coasting. 


* 


MISCOUNT, o.». To nuke ft wrap; rsokau- 
teg. Bp. Patrick. 

MISCOUNT', m. An err 

mSgREaScE, \ «. [See After-emst] Un- 
MIS'CREANCY, ) belief; folee fiuth; 
adherence to » fklse religion. [Ote.] 

Spenter. 

MISCREANT, n. [Pr. mJcrAusf; Norm, 
iftescreattnf; sses, wrong, and creance, 
belief, from L. credent, credo.] 

1. An infidel, or one who embraces a false 
fiuth. 

2 . A vile wretch ; an unprincipled fellow. 

Addison. 

MISGREATE, \ o. Formed unnaturally 
MISCREATED,/ or illegitimately; de- 
formed. [Oft*.] Spenser. 

MISDATE, «. A wrong date. 

MISDATE, c. i. To date erroneously. 
MISDEE'D, n. An evil deed; a wicked 
action. 

Evils which our own misdetds have wrought 
Milton 

MISDEE'M, v. t. To judge erroneously; to 
misjudge; to miatakein judging. Spent y 
MISDEME'AN, v. t. To behave Ui. Shak. 
MISDEMEANOR, ». 1U behavior; evil 
conduct; fault; mismanagement South. 
2 . In Utu>i an offense of a less atrocious na- 
ture than a crime. Crimes and misde- 
meanors are mere synonymous terms ; but 
in common usage, the word crime is made 
to denote offenses of a deeper and more 
atrocions dye, while small faults and omis- 
sions of leas consequence are comprised 
under the gentler name of misdemeanors. 

Blackstone. 

MIKDESF.RT, n. Ill desert Spenser. 
MISDEVOTION, n. False devotion ; mis- 
taken piety. [ Little used.} Donne. 

MISDI'ET, n. Improper diet or food. [Not 
used.] Spenser. 

MISDIRECT', v. t. To give a wrong direc- 
tion to ; as, to misdirect a passenger. 

2 . To direct to a wrong person or place ; as, 
to mudirect a letter. 

MISDIRECTED, pp. Directed wrong, or 


wrong, 


to a wrong person or place. 
MISDIRECTING, ppr. Directing 
or to a wrong persotf or place. 
MISDJSPOSl'TION, ft Disposition to evil. 

[ Nairn Bp. Hall. 

SDISTIN'GUISH, v. t. To make wrong 
distinctions. Hooker . 

MIS DO, v. t [See Do.] To do wrong ; to 
do amiss ; to commit a crime or fault 

Milton. 

MISDOER, «t One who does wrong; one 
who commits a fault or crime. Spenter. 
MISDOING, ppr. Doing wrong; commit- 
ting a fault or crime. 

MISDOING, ft A wrong done; a fault or 
crime; an offense. V Estrange. 

MISDOUBT, «. t misdouf. [See Doubt.} 
To suspect of deceit or danger. lAn iu\ 
/erased word and not in nee.] 

Sidney. Shak. Dryden. 
MISDOUBT, ft Suspicion of crime or dan- 
ger. [Act need.] Shak. 

3. Irresolution ; hesitation, [jftrf need.] Skak. 

MlSDOUBTfUL, «. 

wmmj 


MYSE, ft mens. [Fr, ask, vat, laid, pp, of 
meUre, L. mitto; Norm, to**.] 

1. In law, an issue to be tried at the grand 
assise. 

2 . Expense; cost 
9. A tax or tallage; in Waist, an honerary 

gift of the people to a new king or prince 
of Wake j aim, a tribute paid in the county 
Palatine of Chester at the change of the 
owner of the earldoms. Sneye, 

MISEMPLOY', e. t. To employ to no pur- 
pose, or to a bad purpose ; as, to misemploy 
time, power, advantages, talents, Ac. 

Locke. Addison. 
MISEMPLOYED, pp. Used to no purpose, 
or to a bad one. 

MISEMPLOYING, ppr. Using to no pur- 
pose, or to a bad one. 
MISEMPLOYTitENT, ft HI employment ; 
application to no purpose, or to a bad pur- 
pose. Hale. 

MISENTRY, ft An erroneous entry or 
charge, as of an account 
MI'SER, ft s as ». [L. miser, miserable.] A 
miserable person ; one wretched oar afflicted. 
[06t] Spenter. 

2. A wretch ; a mean fellow. [Ois.J Shak. 

3. An extremely covetous person ; a sordid 
wretch ; a niggard ; one who in wealth 
makes himsclftniserable by the fear of 
poverty. [YAu is the only sense m which 
tt is now used ] 

No silver saints by dying Misers given. Pope. 
MIS ERABLE, a. i as x. [Fr. miserable, 
from L. muer, miterabilu.l 

1. Very unhappy from grief, pain, calamity, 
poverty, apprehension of evil, or other 
cause. It however expresses somewhat 
less than wretched. 

What hopes delude thee, miserable man 7 

Dryden. 

2. Very poor; worthless. 

Miserable comforters are ye sIL Job xvL 

3. Causing unhappiness or misery. 

What’s more miserable than discontent 7 Shak. 

4. Very poor or mean ; as, a miserable hut; 
miserable clothing. 

5. Very poor or barren ; as, a miserable soil. 

6 . V ery low or despicable ; as, a miserable 

mKeRABLENESS, *t State of mkeiy 


S'ERABLY, ado. Unhappily; calami- 
tously. 

The fifth was miserably stabbed to death. 

South. 

2. Very poorly or meanly; wretchedly. 
They were miserably entertained. Sidney. 

3. In misery or unhappiness. 

MISERLY, a. [See After.] Very covetous; 

sordid ; niggardly; parsimonious. 
MIS'ERY, n.s ass. [L. mueria; Fr. mieire.] 

1. Great unhappiness ; extreme pain of body 
or mind. A man suffers misery from the 
gout, or from great afflictions, distress, ca- 
lamity, and other evils. Misery e x p r e sses 
somewhat Ins than wretchedness. 

Misery Is as really tbs fruit of ties reigning 
In to# heart, as taros are tbs produce of tares 
•own fa tot field. J.LatMrm. 

2. Calamity; misfortune; natural’ evils 
which are tbs onus of misery. 

And awn tbs miseries of human lift. 

Dryden. 

{Not need.) Skak. j 


f $ 

MISESTIMATE, a. L To estimate smme- 

ouihr, 4 ikfyrd. 

MlSFALL-, .. L To MUQ, a 0 lo3 ; to 
MISF ASHTON, e. t. To form wnm*"' 

HakesmSL 

MISFEASANCE, n. mitfe'nance. [JTSs 
mi/aisance, from fairs, to do.] In late, 
a trespass: a wrong done. 

MISFORM', o. t To make ofanillfomTto 
put in an ill shape. SmJt 

MISFORTUNE, a! Ifl fortune; fllhlki 
calamity; an evil or cross accident; acloes 
of property at sea or by fire. 

Consider why the change was wrought. 
You’ll find it his nitfbrtune, not bit folk, 


MI8F0RTUNED, a. Unfortunate. Mdton. 

MISGIVE, 9. t. mitysv 1 . [See Give.] To fill 
with doubt; to deprive of eonfidence; to 
fail; usually applied to the heart 

So doth my heart udegiee me. Shak. 

Hit heart misgave him. Addison. 

2 . To give or grant amisa. [iVo< tn use.] 
Laud. 

MISGIV'ING, ppr. Filling with doubt or 
distrust; failing. 

MISGIV'ING, ». A fading of confidence ; 
doubt ; distrust 

Doubts, suspicions and misgivings. South. 

MISGOTTEN, o. Unjustiy obtamed. 

MISGOVERN, v. t. To govern ill ; to ad- 
minister unfaithfolly. 

Solyman charged him Utterly that he had 


MISG 6 VERNANCE, «. IU government; 
disorder ; irregularity. Spenser. 

MISGOVERNED, pp. Ill governed; badly 
administered. 

2 . Rude; unrestrained ; aa rude, misgotem- 
ed hands. Skak. 

MISGOV'ERNMENT, ft. Ill administration 
of public affairs. Raleigh. 

2. Ill management in private afikirs. 

Taylor. 

3. Irregularity ; disorder. Shak. 

MISGRAFF, r. t. To graft amiss. 

MISGROUND', e. t. To found erroneously. 

Hall 


MISGUI'DANCE, ft. Wrong direction; 

guidance into error. South. 

M18GVVDE, v. /. To lead or guide into er- 
ror ; to direct ill ; as, to misguide the un- 
derstanding or mind. Locke Pope. 
MISGUI'DED, pv. I*d astray by evil coun- 
sel or wrong airectiou ; as, a misguided 
prince. Prior. 

MISGUI'DING, ppr. Giving wrong direc- 
tion to; leading into error. 

MIS'GUM, \ An anguillifiwm fish about 
MIS'GURN, J the size of a common eeL 
Diet. Hat. Hist. 
MISHAP', ft. HI chance; «vtt eecMeatjUI 

hick ; misfortune. 

Secure from worldly 

MISHATPEN, o. «. To happen 31. 


MISHEAR, 9.L To mlsfoke in 1 
MISH'NA, ft. A collaotion or digeft of Jew- 
els tradition* and explanation* at Scrip- . 
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MISH'NIG, *. Pertaining 
lflahna. I|)MISi 

MI8IMPR0VE, ©• *• mmama*. To 
wove to a bad purpose ; totibUM; as, to 
mmtnpnm time, telents, advantages. * 

MISlMJPROVED,tw. Used to a bad purpose, 

MI8IMPR0VEMBNT, n. rttitlttsproorfment. 

111 nse or employment; Im pr ove me nt to a 
ted purpose. 

MI8INFER', e, I. To 'draw a wrong infe- 
rence. Hooker, 

MISINFORM*, v, t. To give erroneous in- 
formation to: to communicate an incorrect 
statement offsets. « Bacon, 

MISINFORMATION, «. Wrong informa- 
tion ; false aooount or intelligence re- 
ceived. Bacon, South. 

MISINFORMED, jpp. Wrongly informed. 

MISINFORM'ER, r». One that gives wrong 
Information. 

MISINFORMING, ppr. Communicating 
erroneous information to. 

MISINSTRUC'F, t>. t. To instruct amiss. 

Hooker. 

MIS IN STRUCT ION, n. Wrong instruc- 
tion. More. 

MISINTEL'LIGENCE, n. Wrong informa- 
tion; disagreement. 

MISINTERPRET, v. t. To interpret erro- 
neously; to understand or to explain in a 
wrong sense. Arbuthnot. 

MISINTERPRETATION, n. The act of 
Interpreting erroneously. „ 

MISINTERPRETED, o. Erroneously un- 
' derstood or explained. 

MI8INTERTRETER, «. One who inter- 
prets erroneously. 

MISINTERPRETING, ppr. Erroneously 
interpreting. 

MISJOIN', v. t. To join unfitly or impro- 
perly. Milton. Dryden. 

MISJOIN'ED, pp. Improperly united. 

MISJOINING, ppr. Joining unfitly or 


MISJUDGE, v. t. miqudj'. To mistake tn 
judging of; to judge erroneously. 

V Estrange. 

MISJUDGE, r. i. mugujj'. To err in judg- 
ment ; to form false opinions or notions. 

MISJUDGED, pp. Judged erroneously. 

MISJUDGING, ppr. Judging erroneously 
of; forming a wrong opinion or infereuoe. 

MISJUDGEMENT, n. A wrong or unjust de- 
termination. Hale. 

MIS'KIN, «. A little bagpipe. 

MlBKIN'DLE, v. t, To kindle amiss ; to in- 
flame to a badmupose. 

MISLAID, ft*. Laid in a wrong place, or 
place not recollected ; lost 

MISLAY, v. U To lay in a wrong place. 

The Ault if generally miilald upon nature. 

Locke, 

2. To lay in a place not recollected; to lose. 

If the butler be the tell-tale, outlay a spoon 
so u he may never Sod H. Swift. 

MISLAY ER, n. One that laya in a wrong 
place ; one that loses. Bacon. 

MISLAYING, ppr . Laying in a wrong 
place, or place not remembered ; losing. 

MISLE, v . «. midi, [from mitt, and properly 
mistfe.1 

To rain in very fine drops, like a thick mist 
Gay. Bottom. 

MISLEAD, v. t. prat and pp. mitlod. [See 
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To tori Into i wrong mj or p«ti ; to tori 
astray; to guide into ewer; to eaoie to 
mistake ; to deceive. 

Trust not serrants who mislead or misinform 
you. Baton. 

But of the two, lees dangerous it th’ offense, 

To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 

Pope. 

MISLE A DER, «. One who leads into error. 

MISLEADING, ppr. Leading into error; 
causing to err ; deceiving. 

MISLED', pp. of mislead. Led into error ; 
led a wrong way. 

— To give due light 

To the mtsled and lonely traveller. Milton. 

MISLI'KE, v. t. To dislike ; to disapprove ; 
to have aversion to ; as, to mislike a man or 
an opinion. Raleigh. Sidney. 

[For this word, dislike is generally used.] 

MISLI'KE, n Dislike ; disapprobation ; 
aversion. 

MISLI'KED, pp. Disliked; disapproved. 

MISLI'KER, n. One that dislikes. 

MISLI'KING, ppr. Diblikmg; disappro- 
ving/ 

MISLIN. See MESL1N. 

MISLIVE,v. *. mishd. To live amiss. [ Not 
used.'] Spenser . 

MISLUCK', n. Ill luck; miribrtunp. 

MIS'LY, o. [SeeA/w/candA/wt] Raining 
in very small drops. 

MISMANAGE, v. t. To manage ill ; to ad- 
minister improperly; as, to mismanage 
public affairs. 

MISMANAGE, «. t. To behave ill , to con- 
duct amiss. 

MISMANAGED, pp. Ill managed or con- 
ducted 

MISMANAGEMENT, s. Ill or improper 

• management, ill conduct; as the misma- 
nagement of public or private affairs. 

MlSMAN'AGKR.n. One that mauages ill. 

Burke. 

MISMANAGING, ppr. Managing ill 

MJSM'ARK, r t. To mark with the wrong 
token ; to mark erroneously. Collier. 

MISM'AllKKD, pp. Wrongly marked. 

MISM'ARKING, ppr. Marking erroneously. 

MISMATCH', v. t. To match unsuitably. 

Southern. 

MISMATCH'ED, pp. Unsuitably matched, 
ill joined. 

M ISM ATCIl'J N G, ppr. Matching in an un- 
suitable manner. 

MISNA'ME, p. t. To call by the wrong 
name. Boyle. 

MISNA'MED, pp. Called by a wrong name. 

MISNA'MING, ppr. Calling by a wrong 
name. 

MISNO'MF.R, n. [Old Fr. met, wrong, and 
nommer , to name.] 

In law , the mistaking of the true nume of a 
person ; a misnaming. [ Misnosmer , as 
written by Blackstone, must be a corrupt 
orthography. In no dialect has name, L. 
nomen, been written with «, unless by mis- 
take.! 

MISOHESD 1EN CE, n. Erroneous obedience 
or disobedience. [Not used.~) Milton. 

MISOBSERVE, c. t, misobterv, To observe 
inaccurately ; to mistake iu observing. 

Locke . 

MISOGAMIST, «. [Gr.ptww, to hate, and 
ymsot, marriage.] 

A hater of marriage. 
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MISOGYNIST, «. [Or. p*m, to hata, and 
yv>e, woman*] 

A woman hater. [Utmamfl FjjBer. 

MISOGYNY, n. [supra.] Hatred of the 
female sex. 

MISOPIN'IQN, n. Erroneous ophite. 

Bp. Hall. 

MISOR'DER, v. t. To order ill ; to manage 
erroneously. £0**.] 

2. To manage iu ; to conduct badly. [Qbt .1 

MISOR'DER, n. Irregularity ; disorderly 
proceedings. [We now use disorder.] 

Camden. 

MISOR'DERLY, e. Irregular; disorderly. 

Atcham. 

MISPELL, MISPEND, Ac. See MISS- 
SPELL, MISS-SPEND. 

MISPERSUA'DE, v.t. To persuade amiss, 
or to lead to a wrong notion. Hooker. 

MIS PE11SU A'SION, n. A false persuasion , 
wrong notion or opinion. Decay of Piety. 

MISPIK'EL, n. Arsenical pyrite ; an ore of 
arsenic, containing this metal in combina- 
tion with iron, sometimes found in cubic 
crystals, but more often without any regu- 
lar form. Foureroy. 

MISPLA'CE, v. t. To put in a wrong place; 
as, the book^s misplaced. 

2. To place on an improper object; as, be 
misplaced his confidence. South. 

MISPLA'CED, pp. Put m a wrong place, or 
on an improper object. 

M IS PL A'CING, ppr. Putting in a wrong 
place, or on a wrong object. 

MlbPLE'AD, v. i. To orr in pleading. 

Blackstone. 

MISPLEADING, ppr. Making a mistake 
in pleading. 

MISPLEADING, n. A mistake inploading. 

MISPOINT', v. t. To point improperly ; to 
err m punctuation. 

MISPRINT', v. t. To mistake in printing ; 
to print wrong. 

MISPRINT', u. A mistake in printing ; a 
deviation from the copy. Ch. Obi. 

MiSPRINT'ED, pp. Erroneously printed. 

MISPRINT'ING, ppr. Printing wrong. 

MI SI* Ill’S E, \ v. t. [Fr meprendre, mepru , 

MlSPRl’ZE, j mes, wrong, and prendre, 
to take.] 

1, To mistake. m Shak. 

2. To slight or undervalue. 

O for those vanish’d hours, so much mis- 
pris’d. Hfflkouse. 

MISPRISION, n.misprixh’un. [supra.] Neg- 
lect, contempt 

2. In law, any nigh offense under the degree 

of capital, but nearly bordering thereon 
Misprision is contained m every treason 
and felony. Misprisions ore divided into 
negative and positive; negative, which con- 
sist in the concealment of something which 
ought to be revealed ; and positive, which 
consist in the commission of something 
which ought not to be done. Misprision 
of treason, consists in a bare knowledge 
and concealment of treaaon, without as- 
senting to it * Blackstone. 

Maladministration iu offioca of high 
public trust, is k positive misprision. Ibm. 

3. Mistake; overnight; contempt [Atom 

we.] Shak. 

MlSPROCEE'DlNG, n. Wrong or irregn- 
lar proceeding. 
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M1SFRGFRSS', *. t, To make a folse pro- 
fession ; to make pretension* to skill which 
Is not possessed. Dams. 

MISPRONOUNCE, v. i. mitpromomf, To 
pronounce erroneously • u, totep ro wonece 
a word, a same, &<u 

MISPRONOUNCE, r. i mwpromW. To 
speak incorrectly. Milton. 

MISPRONUNCIATION, *. A wrong or 
improper pronunciation. 

MISPROPO'RTION, e./. To err in nro- 


[No#. This word is f» OBataSBsrQy assd for 
sa euphemism, or m a sate ex p r e ss ion tor U $ 
ot falsehood, ss to convey tbs idea generally of 
Intentional falsehood, This signification how- 


id IS PRO PORTION, v.t. To err in pro- 
portioning one thing to another ; to join 
without due proportion. 

MI8PROUD' a. Viciously proud [Not 
vsed.1 Shale. 

MISQUOTATION, n. An erroneous quo- 
tation ; the act of quoting wrong. 

MISQUOTE, 9 . t. To quote erroneously ; 
to cite incorrectly. 

MISQUOTED, pp. Incorrectly quoted or 

cited. 

MI8QUOTING, ppr. Quoting or citing er- 
roneously. 

MISRATE, v. t. To rate erroneously ; to 
estimate falsely. Barrow. 

MlSRECITAL, n. An inaccurate recital. 

MISRECITE, v. t. To recite orroneously. 

Bromlmll. 

MISREC1TED, pp. Recitejl incorrectly. 

MISRECITING,ppr. Reciting erroneously. 

MISRECK/ON, v. t. To reckon or compute 
wrong. Swtft. 

MISRECK'ONED, pp. Reckoned or com- 
puted erroneously 

MISRECK'ONING, ppr. Reckoning wrong , 
and an a noun, au erroneous computation. 

MISRELATE, v. t. To relate falsely or in- 
accurately. Bo fie. 

MlSRELATED, pp, Erronoously re 1 ited or 
told. 

MISRELATING, ppr. Relating or tolling 
erroneously. 

MISRELATION, « Erroneous relation or 
narration. Bramhall. 

MISRF.MEM’BElt, e. / To mistake m re- 
membering; not to remember correctly. 

Boyle. 

MISREMEM'BERED, pp. Inaccurately re- 
collected. 

MlSREMEM'BERlNG,ppr. Remembering 
inaccurately. 

MISREPORT, v. 1. To report erroneously , 
to give an incorrect account of. Lorle. 

MISREPORT, n An erroneous report , a 
false or incorrect account given. ; 

Denham. South. 

MISREPORTED.pp. Incorrectly reported. 

M1SREP0RTING, ppr. Reporting incor- 
rectly. 

MISREPRESENT, «. t. To represent false- 
ly or incorrectly; to give a false or erro- 
neous representation, either maliciously, 
ignorantly or carelessly. Swift. 

MISREPRESENTATION, «. The act of 
giving a false or erroneous representation. 

Swift. 

2. A false or incorrect account given, either 
from mistake, carelessness or malice. 

• Attorbnry. 

MISREPRESENTED, pp. Falsely or erro- 
neously represented. 

M1SRKPRESENTER, n. One who gives 
a false or erroneous account 

MISREPRESENTING, opr. Giving a &Ue 
at erroneous representation. 

Vot. II. 


ever is not neoeuarUy implied, j 
M1SREPUTE, v. t. To nave in wrong esti- 
mation-. 

MISREPUTED, pp. or a. Erroneously re- 
puted. Milton. 

MISRU'LE, n. Disorder ; oonfiuuon; tumult 
from insubordination. 

Enormous riot and misrule — Pope. 

2. Unjust domination. 

MISilU'LY, o. Unruly ; ungovernable ; tur- 
bulent HaU. 

MISS, n. [supposed by Bailey to be con- 
tracted from mitt res*, But probably it is 
from die Armoric mesell, a young lady, or 
contracted from Fr. demouelle, Sp. dam's- 
sefa. See Damsel.} 

1. The title of a young woman or girl ; as, 

little masters and misses. Swift. 

2. A kept mistress; a prostitute retained; a 

concubine. Dryden. 

MISS, v. 1. [Sax. mjjrian; D. &G. musen; 
Sw. muta; Dan. muter; allied perhaps to 
L. mitto, min ; omitto, omui. But this is 
not certain. The Wtlsh has the word iu 
methu, to fail, to miss, to become abortive, 
to miscarry, to decay. See Clas* Md. No. 8. 
12. 13. 11. 16. Ilencothe prefix ««.] 

1. To fail in aim , to fail of reaching the ob- 
ject, not to bit, os, to mist the mark; to 
muss the object intended. 

2. To fail of finding the right way; to err in 
attempting to find ; as, to mtss the way or 
the road. 

3. To fail of obtaining 

Orgalus feared nothing but to min Parthenis. 

Sidney 

4. To learn or discover that something is 
wanting, or not where it was supposed to 
be , os, to miss one’s snuff-box , I mused 
the first volume of Livy. 

Neither muted we .my things. Nothing wu 
missed of all that pertained to him. 1 Nam. xxv 
5 To ho without; as, we cannot miss him. 
[06s.] Shah. 

0 To omit ; to pass by , to go without ; to 
. fail to have , as, to miss a meal of victuals. 
She would never miss one- day 
A walk so fine, a sight so gay. Prior. 

7 To perceive the want of. 

What by me thou hast lost, thou least shall 
miss. Milton, 

He who has a firm sincere friend, may want 
ull the rest without minting them South. 

fi. To fail of seeing or finding. 

MISS, v. s. To fail to hit , to fly wide ; to de- 
viate from the true direction. 

FI) ing bullets now, * 

To e*et ute his rage, appear too slow , 

They mus, or sweep but common souls 
away. Walter. 

2. Not to succeed ; to fail. 

Hen observe when things hit, and not when 
they miss— Bacon. 

3. To fail ; to miscarry, as by accident. 

The Invention all admired, and each, bow he 
To be the inventor misted. Milton. 

4. To fail to obtain, learn or find; with of: 
On the least reflection, we cannot mus if 

them. Atttrbury. 

5. To fail : to mistake. Spenser. 

MISS, a. Loss; want 

Then will be no great m its of those which 
are lost. Locks. 


2. Mistake; error. 

He did without any great stela the hardest 
points of grammar. [Little used.] Asetum. 

3. Harm from mistake, [06*1’ Spenser. 
MIS'SAL, n. [It. messals; Fr. m i s sel See 

Mass,} 

J^«’Roniish mass-book. - Stittm eflss t, 
MJSSA'Y, v. t. To say wrong; to slander. 

[Little used.} Spenser. 

MISSA'Y, o. u To speak ill. Sameer. 
MISSA'YING, n. Wrong expression. 

* Mites. 

MISSEE'M, v. i. To make a false appear- 
*nco. Spenser. 

2. To misbecome. [06*] Spenser. 
MISSEL, \ J* A J* , .VT 
MISSEL-BIRD, / n * A «P«cios of thrush. 
MIS'SELDINE, n. The mistletoe. [ Not 
used.} Barret. 

MISSEM'BLANCE, n. False resemblance. 

Spelmttn 

MISSERVE, v . t. mister o’. To servo unfaith- 
fully. Arbuthnot. 

MI SSI I A'PE, t>, t. [See Shape.} Toshupe 
ill ; to give an ill form to ; to deform. 

And horribly misshapes with ugly sights. 

• Spensei . 

A misshap’d figure. Pope 

Mushaprn mountains. Bentley. 

M1SSIIATED, \pv. IU formed; deformed , 
MISSIIA'PEN, / ugly. 

MISSHAPING, ppr. Giving an ill shape to. 
MIS'S ILE, a. [L. musilis, from missus, sent , 
mitto, to send.] 

Thrown or sent, or that may be thrown 
A missile weapon is one that is thrown by 
tho hand, or from an engine in war, lii 
distinction from such os arc held or re- 
tained in the hand, or fixed An arrow, a 
dart, a javelin, a stone, a bullet, a bomb, 
arc missile weapons. 

MIS'SILE, n. A weapon thrown or intended 
to be thrown for doing execution, as a 
lunce, an arrow or a bullet. 

MISS'ING, ppr. [from nuts ] Failing to hit, 
to reach or to find, discovering to he 
wanting 

2 a. Lost ; absent from the place where it 
was expected to be found ; wanting. My 
horse in musing ; my pen or my nook is 
musing. * 

Fur n time caught up to God, as once 
Moses was in the mount, and mntlnp long 

Milton. 

MISSION, h. [L. missto, from mitto, to 
send.] 

1 . A sending or being sent, usually the lat- 
ter ; a being Bent or delegated by autho- 
rity, with certain powers for transacting 
business, commission, as, sent on a foreign 
mission. 

How to begin, how to accomplish best 
His end of being on earth, and mission high. 

MUton. 

2. Persons sent , any number of panons ap- 
pointed by authority to perform any ser- 
vice; particularly, the persona sent to 
propagate religion, or evangelize the 
heathen. The societies for propagating 
the Gospel have missions in almost every 
country. Last week a mission sailed for 
the Sandwich Isles. We have domestic 
missions and foreign missions. 

3. Dismission; discharge from service; a 

Bomtm use of ths word; in English, o6«o- 
lets. Bason. 

R 
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4, Faction; party. [Not m uw.] SM ik* oelv* or understand erreneouily ; tomb- MISTIMING, ppr. ID timing ; dd»g 00- 
MIS'BIONARY, «. [Fr. mi sri oi sitoe.] One understand or misapprehend. ^KSSSSfe . ^ . 

aeflt to propagate religion. Christian mis- >Tia to mistake the® costs tbs time tad twin. MISTINESS, ft. [SmAG^.I A «t*to ® 
* Pope being misty; a state of tblA rain fat vaty 

Misfed-*-, . sJ 5 Ss 5 

« < " ***” *"• * mirovnury tba inlfflition of conscious iistesrltv . 1 A nf hmnff mixed. 


MISSIONED, tor Afiawotwry, fc not used. 
MISSIVE, a. [Fr.] Sadi as ii sent; as, • 
letter mimw. 

2. Thrown of lent, or inch u may be sent; 
as, e euMtee weapon. Dryden. 


u Pope, being misty; a state of thick tain in very 

. . 2. To take one tying or person tor another. amall dropa. Mem. 

' We mUtako the eloquence of self-apeiefy for MISTION, n. [L. mistes, misetsss. See 4H*-J 
7 tiw animation of consdou* integrity. 1. A atate of being mixed. 

. , . w, Buckminster. 2, Mixture ; a minding. Bopk. 

A man may mistake the lore of virtue for the MI8TITLK, e. t To call by a wrong title 
* practice of it Johnson. A WasJmrbm 

mStaTCE,..!. To err Ja opinion or judg- M ~ ED)W> . Wro^y JT^‘ 


MISSIVE, «. A totter sent, or a messenger. 

Bacon. Shat. 

M189HPAK, e. L [See$Mo*.J To err or 
jn cDeakina. Shak 

MISSTE , AK t v«. t. To utter wrong. Donne. 
-MI88PELL', v, t To spell wrong; to write 
or utter with wrong letters. 
MISSPELLED,! pc. Spelled wrong, or 
MISSPELT', J with wrong letters. 


misunderstanding among friends. Swift. tojeryTme aropa, aa wan, i nee 
MISTAKE, n. An error in opinion or judg- X *• [»«*• jtetea { 

ment ; misconception. MISLETOE, / Dan. oeutel, the time 

Infallibility ia an absolute aecurity of the un- ebrub, and birdlime ; G. id.] 
derstandlng from all poaaibility of mistake. A plant or shrub that grows on trees. It is 

> TiUotson. of the genus Viscum. The berry contains 

2. A slip ; a fault ; an error. There ic a a glutinous substance, and the ahrub is 

mistake in the account or in the date. laid to be propagated by birda. This plant 

M ISTA'KEN. In die use of this participle, was held in great veneration by the Druida. 

there is a peculiarity which ought to be Bacon. Miller. Enryc. 

carefully noticed. When used of person*, MIST'LIKE, a. Resembling mist. Shak. 
it signifies to be in an error, to be wrong , MI8T6LD, pp. Erroneously told. [See 
as, I am mistaken, you are mistaken, he is Tell.] 
mistaken. But when used of things, it MISTOOK', pret. of Mistake. 
signifies misunderstood, misconceived; as, MI8TRA'lN,t>. t, To train or educate amiss, 
the sense of the passage is mistaken, that is, . Spenser 

, "£ ri ?i?r ndcr>t0 ° a - , , MISTRANSLATE, t>. t. To translate erro- 

MISTAKER, n. One that mistakes or mis- neously. Macknight 

, , M ISTRANSLATED, pp. Erroneously ren- 


MISSPELT', ) with wrong letters. MISTAKEN. In die use of this participle, 
MISSPELLING, ppr. Spelling wrong. there is a peculiarity which ought to be 

MISSPELLING, n. A wrong spelling ; carefully noticed. When used of person t, 
false orthogr aph y. it signifies to be in an error, to be wrong , 

MISSPEND', v. t. To spend amiss; to waste as, I am mistaken, you are mistaken, he is 

or consume to no purpose, or to a bad one ; mistaken. But when used of things, it 

M, to misspend time or money; to ms- signifies misunderstood, misconceived; as, 

spend life. Dryden. Rogere. the sense of the passage is mistaken, that is, 

2. To waste. not righdy understood. 

The genial moisture due MISTAKER, «. One that mistakes or mis- 

Te apples, otherwise misspends itself. understands. 

% _ Philips. MISTAKING, ppr. Making a mistake ; err- 

MISSPEND'ER, n. One that consumes pro- ing from the truth ; misconceiving. 

c v * N<>rrU ' MISTAKING, «. An error; a mistake. 
MISsPEND'ING, ppr. Spending to no pur- ij a u 


MISsPEND'ING, ppr. Spending to no pur- 
pose, or to a bad one. 

MiSSPENSE, «. misspells 1 . A spending im- 


properly r a wasting. 

MISSPENT', pp. Ill spent ; expended or 

a^iH^MoeMTthne^OT^ife^ ° f 10 6 ^ 0D ° ’ MISTE'ACH, v. t. [See Teach.] To teach 1. A* woman who governs; correlative to 
MISSPOKE 'lop Uttered or spoken wrong; to instruct erroneously. Sanderson. servant, slave, or subject. 

MISSPOKEN, / amiss. Ml STE' ACHING, ppr. Instructing erro- My here ties murdered in her food. 

MlSTEI^L', e. t. [See Tell.] To tell erro- &*** head of a ^ 

an erroneous reoresentation of fact* , as, to , L J 3. That which governs, a sovereign. Rome 

^vrI^fA^T a ^S , M% i L^e t iLle^S^ C^ ' 0n, MlSTEM'PER, e. I. To temper ill ; to dis- was mwlrew of the world. 

MISSTA'TED, pp. Stated erroneously. order. r Shak. ® ne * at commands, or has possession 

MISSTATEMENT,*. A wrong statement; MISTEM'PERED, op. Tempered fll. and sovereignty. The queen is mistress of 

an erroneous representation verbal or MISTER, n [lie pronunSation of this, the Indies. 

written; as, a mustatem/nt of facta in tea- word ia proh ^ )ly f f om the Welg H, Ger- 5 ' A female who is well skilled in any thing; 
timony, or of accounts m ft report. man or Dutch dialect. See Master.] as, she is mistress of arithmetic. 

o^*« ,, The common tide of address to gendemen, 6 - A woman teacher; an instructress of a 

MISSTATING, ppr. Stating falsely or er- and to men of all classes. In writing, it is school. Swift. 

ua. . n , . , t expressed by the abbreviation Mr. 7. A woman beloved and courted 

m l 9 l£ MISTER, r. 1 To occasion lo«. [Sw. mu- . . . Rendon. 

the water of its crystaliaation, is cslled tQ rjVo/ in wa ] 8. A woman in keeping for lewd purposes. 

riwmighIycaicined,UUyeUow, mISTERM', v.t. To term or denominate ’J; A term of contemptuous address. Shak. 
and called mtesy. fourcroy. err0T)eouK iy. 5 * 0 *. MISTRESS, t>. t. To wait upon a mistress ; 

MIST,^ fflao^n^; IX sssri/ h.msatus, #isTERM&D, pp. Wrongly denominated. „ , ^mse. 

mutne, from mieoeo, to «**«.] MiSTERM'INGf ppr. Dwiominating erro- MI STRESS-SHIP, n. Female rule or do- 

1. Water falling in vtty numeroua, but fine ne0U8 i y e, minion. #o& 


MIS i A KIN G, ppr. Making a mistake ; err- dered into another language. 

truth misconceiving. MISTRANSLATING, ppr. Translating in- 

MlbTAKING, *. An error; a mistake. correedy 

Utfl1 , (l , IlT< , TV , „ , HaU. MISTRANSLATION, ». An erroneous 

MISTA KINGLY, adv* Erroneously; fklse- translation or versions 

J/- w , Boyle. MISTRESS, n. [Fr. maiiresse; It. maestro, 

MI ST AUGHT’, pp. Wrongly taught; as, a maestressa, Sp. maestro; L. maautra ; Ir. 
mist aught youth. L Estrange. ma tgh is treas. See Master.] 


as, misspent time or life. 
MISSPOKE, \pp. Uttered 
MISSPOKEN,/ amiu. 
MISSTATE, v. t. To state wronj 
an erroneous representation of I 


vtght youth. L Estrange. matgh is treas. See Master.] 

i'ACH, v. t. [See Teach.] To teach 1. A woman who governs; correlative to 
ig; to instruct erroneously. Sanderson. servant, slave, or subject. 

CACHING, per. Instructing erro- M y mistress here lies murdered in hertoed. 
sly. 6 Shak 

ILL’, v . t. [See Tell] To tell erro- J. The female head of a family 
,l y . 3. That which governs, a sovereign. Rome 


i,pp. Stated erroneously. 


was mistress of the world. 

4. One that commands, or has possession 
and sovereignty. The queen is mistress of 
the Indies. 

0. A female who is well skilled in any thing ; 
as, she is mistress of arithmetic. 

6. A woman teacher; an instructress of a 

school. Swift. 

7. A woman beloved and courted. 

Clarendon. 

8. A woman in keeping for lewd purposes. 


awweu* *• V M wSSL D =“tT'^S , ‘' 3 

bules, which therefore descend. Orew. MISTHINK', t>. ». [See 7W,j To think Milton. 

2. That which dime or darkens, and ob- % wrong. [Little used.] Shak. MISTRUST', *. t. [Dan. mistroer; Sw. miss- 

scures or intercepts viaiou. MISTHOUGHT', pp. of AfiriAisk. Thought tro. See Trust.] 

His passion cast a mist before his sense. wrong oL To suspect ; to doubt ; to rehard with jea- 

Dryden. Adam, misthought of her to thee so dear. lousy or suspicion. 

MIST, ». t. To cloud ; to cover with V»c*. Milton. fate her own book mistrusted at the sight 

Skak. MISTIME, v.t. To time wrong; not to Cowley 

MIST-ENCUM'BERED, a. Loaded with adapt to the time. MISTRUSTED, pp. Suspected. 

mist. J.Bmimc. MISTl'ME, t>. *. To neglect the proper MISTRUSTTUI^a. Sumidous; doubting* 

MTSTAKABLE, a. That may be miscott- time. wanting confidence in. Walter. 

strived or mistaken. Brown. MISTFMED, pp. Ill timed; done at a MlSTRUSTFyLNESS, n. Sumicion; doubt 

MIBPA'KE, v. t. To take wrong ; to con- wrong time. Sidney. 
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MISTRUSTFULLY, ade. With ■nyirion 

MISTRUSTING.ppr Suspecting; having 
pimkhiMwww in, 

MISTRUSTING LY, odr. With distrust or 

MIS^RUOTLESS, a. Unsuspecting; m- 
auttAnma. Corsw. 

MISTUNE, t. 1, To tone wrong or errone- 
ously ; to put out of tune. Skelton. 

MISTURN'V t. To psrrert. [Not used.] 
MISTUTOR, v. L To instruct amiss. 
MISTY, o. [from mist,] -Overspread with 
mist; filled with very minute drops of rain ; 
as, nitty weather; a misty atmosphere; a 
misty night or day. Spenser. Pope. 

2. Dun ; obscure ; clouded ; as, misty sight. 
MISUNDERSTAND', «. t. To misconce 
to mistake ; to take in a wrong sense. 

Locke. Addison. 
MISUNDERSTANDING, ppr. Mistaking 
the meaning. 

MISUNDERSTANDING, n. Misconcep- 
tion ; mistake of the meaning ; error. 

Bacon. 

2. Disagreement ; difference ; dissension 
sometimes a softer name for quarrel. 

Swift 

MISUNDERSTOOD', vp. * Misconceived 
mistaken ; understood erroneously. 

South. 

MISUSAGE, n. mtiyidx age. Ill usage 
abuse. 

MISUSE, v. t. misyu’xe. [Fr. mesvser. See 

Use.] 

1. To treat or use improperly ; to use to a 

had purpose. Miltqfi. 

2. To abuse , to treat ill. 

MISUSE, m. misyu'se. Ill treatment; impro- 
per use ; employment to a bad purpose ; as, 
the misuse of mercies. Addison. 

2. Abuse , ill treatment Shale. 

3. Wrong application; misapplication; er- 
roneous use ; as, the misuse of words. 

Locke 

MISUSED, pp. misyu'xed. Improperly used 
or applied; misapplied ; misemployed ; 


MISUSING, ppr. misyu'xing. Using impro- 
perly; abusing; misapplying. 
MISVOUCH', v. t. To vouch falsely. 
MISWEAR, v. U Toawearill. " 


i falsely. 

I. [Ohs] 
Bat 


MISWED', v. t. To wed Improperly. 
MISWED'DED, pp. Ill matched. 

MIS WEEN, e. I To misjudge; to distrust 


MISWKND', v. i. To go wrong. [04s,] 
Spenser. 

MISWRITE, o. t. [See Write."] To write 
incorrectly. Bp. Cosin. 

M IS WROUGHT,*, misrauf. Badly wrought 
Bstcon. 

MISY. See MISSY. 

M18ZEALOU8, a. mkxefous. Actuated by 
fidse seal. Bp. Hau. 

MITE, *. [Sax. autre; D. myt; Dan. mid; 
Fr. mite; Heb«& Ch. qm, small. Class 
Md.No.17.] 

1, A veiy small insect of the genus Acarus. 

2. In Scripture, a small piece of money, the 

quarter or a denarius, or about seven Eng- 
lish tothing*. En eye. 

9. Anything tsfoverWaHy very small ; a very 
little parties or quantity. Dryden. 


4. The twentieth part of a gnda. 

Jrhutknot. 

MITELXA, n. A plant 

MITER, \ «. [It & Sp. mtira; Fr. mitre ; 

MITRE, / Arm. srietf.] 

1. A sacerdotal ornament worn on the head 

by bishops and certain abbots, on solemn 
occasions. Encyc. 

2. In areMUcturr, an angle of 46°. Encyc, 

3. In Irish history, a sort of base money or 

coin. JEn cyt. 

4. Figuratively, the dignity of bishops or 


MITER, t>. t. To adorn with a miter. 

2. To unite at an angle of 45 p . 
MITERED, pp. or a. Wearing a miter, 

2. Honored with the privilege of wearing a 
miter. 

3. Cut or joined at an angle of 46°. 
MITHIU. See MYTHIC. 
MITH'RIDATE, «. In pharmacy, an anti- 
dote against poison, or a composition in 
form of an electuary, supposed to serve 
cither as a remedy or a preservative 
against poison. It takes its name from 
Mithndates, king of Pnntus, the inventor. 

Encyc. 

MITHRIDATTC, a. Pertaining to mithri- 
datc, or its inventor, Mithndates. 
MIT'IGABLE, a. That may be mitigated. 

Barrow. 

MIT'IGANT, a. [L. mitigans, mitigo, from 
mitis , mild ; W. mexal, soft.] 

1. Softening; lenient; lcmtivo. 

2. Diminishing; easing; as pain. 
MITIGATE, v. t. [L. mttiyo, from mitis, 

soft, mild, W. mezaf, Ir. maoth, muadh; At. 

jb to ho tender or smooth. Class Md. 
No. 1.6.25.28.] 

1. To alienate, as suffering ; to assuage ; to 
lessen ; as, to mitigate pain or gnef. 

And counsel mitigates the greatest smart 

Spsnser. 

2. To make less severe ; as, to mitigate doom. 

Milton. 

3. To abate ; to make less rigorous; to mo- 
derate ; as, to mitigate cold; to mitigate the 
severity of the season. 

4. To temper; to moderate; to soften in 
harshness or severity 

We could wish that the rigor of their opinions 
were allayed and mitigated. Hooker . 

5. To calm; to appease; to moderate; as, 
to miUgate the fierceness of party. 

Spectator. 

6. To diminish , to render more tolerable ; 
as, to mttigate the evils or calamities of 
life ; to mitigate punishment 

7. To reduce in amount or severity; os, to 
mitigate a penalty. 

8. To soften, or make mild and accessible ; 
m a literal sense. 

It was this opinion which mitigated kings 
into oompsnloo*. f Unusual] Burke. 

MITIGATED, pp. Softened; alleviated; 

moderated; diminished. 

MITIGATING, ppr. Softening ; allevia- 
ting; tempering; moderating; abating. 
MITIGATIONfn. [L .miiigxtk.] Allevia- 
tion ; abatement or diminution of any 
thing ptaftd harsh, severe, afflictive or 
calamitous; as, the mitigation ofpain, grief, 
tiger, severity, punishment or penalty. 
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MITIGATIVE, «. Lenitive; tending to 


MIT'IGATOR, ». Ha wr&at which miti- 
gates, 

MITTEN, n. [F. mitoses ; Ir. mi tog; per- 
haps from mot A, the hand.] 

1. A cover for the hand, worn to defend it 
from odd or other injury. It differ* from 
a glove, in not having a separate cover tor 
each finger. 

2. A cover for the srm only. 

To handle without mittens, to treat roughly ; 
a popular colloquial phrase, 

MITTENT, a. [L. mittens, from mitto, to 
send.] 

Sending forth ; emitting. [Not *urd.] 

Wiseman 

MITTIMUS, n. [L. we send] In tots, a 
precept or command in writing, under the 
hand or hand and seal of a justice of the 
peace or other proper officer, directed to 
the keeper of a prison, requiring him to 
imprison an offender ; a warrant of com- 
mitment to prison. 

2. A writ for removing records from one 
court to another. Encyc. 

MITU, n. A fowl of the turkey kind, found 
in Brazil 

MITY, a. [from mite.] Having or abound- 
ing with mites. 

MIX, v.t. pret. and pp. mixed or mixt. [Sax 
miycan; G. misehen ; Sp. meeer ; Port. 
mexer, to Btir,’ shake, mix; L. misceo, mix- 
turn; It mischiare; Ir .measgadh; W. mys- 
gu; Arm. i rfcmesga; Russ, meshayu. The 
Gr. fuysva forms ptfye. These words 
seem to coincide with the Heb. & Cb. 

IDO, and Ar. to mix. The 8anscrit 

misra, to mixT may be the same word. 
The radical sense is probably to stir, shake 
or agitate.] 

1. To unite or blcpd promiscuously two or 
more ingredients into a mass or compound , 
applied both to solids and liquids ; as, to 
mix flour and salt ; to mix wines. 

2. To join ; to associate ; to unite with in 
company. 

Ephraim, he liath mixed himself among the 
people. Hoe. vii. 

3. To join ; to mingle. 

You mix your sadness with some four. Skah. 

4. To unite with a crowd or multitude. 
MIX, v. i. To become united or Wended 

promiscuously in a mass or compound. 
Oil and water will not mu without the in- 
tervention or a third substance. 

2. To be joined or associated ; as, to mix 
with the multitude, or to muc in society. 
MlX'ED,pp. United in a promiscuous mass 
or compound, blended ; joined ; mingled; 
associated. 

2.a. Promiscuous; consisting of various 
kinds or different things ; at, a mixed mul- 
titude. 

MIX'EN, n. A dunghill; abtyStalL 


MIX'ER, n. One who mixes or mingle*. 
MIXING, ppr. Uniting or blending in a 
mast or compound; joining in company, 


MIXTILIN'EAL, \ [L. mixtus, mixed, 

MIXTILIN'EAR, / and tinea, line.] 

R 2 



M 0 C 


M O A 


Containing a mixture of lines, right, curved, MOANING, ppr. lamenting; bewafling. 
Ac. --mm. '‘fypSZ*’ MOAT, n. [Jr. motaj 8a. id, f Fr. matte . 

MIXTION, a. [Fr. ; from L. m/Mm,] Mix- The word signifies a bade or mound, that 
tore; promiscuous as s embl a g e. Brown* g a maw or collection. This sense is trans- 
MIXT'LY, ado. With mixture. Bacon. 

MIXTURE, h. [L. mininra.] The act of 


ferred to the ditch adjoining, as dike is 
transferred to the bank.] 


HOC 

forth httie children out of the ehjr, tad mcktd 
him, saying, Go op, tom bald head. 

S Kings 1L Mark*. 
S. To defeat; to Shade; to disappoint; to 
deceive ; as, to mock expectation. 

Thou hast mocked toe and told me Ues. 

Judg, xvL 


01 t In fortification, a ditch or deep trench round 4. To fool ; to tantalize ; to play on In con- 


pounds are made by the mature of differ- tile rampart of a castle or ‘other fortified 
entsubs^nces. place. It is sometimes filled with water. 

2. A mass or oOnvpound, consisting of differ- Encyc. 

ent ingredients blended without order. In MOAT, v. t. To surround with a ditch for 
this tito there Is a mature of good and evil. defense ; as, a moated castle. Dryden. 

**£$*"% WW |ffJ r * h**emixturet. M0B [from L . mobilit movable Vttrt . 

3. The Ingredient added and mixed. Cicero ab j' -1 L 

doubted whether it ia possible for a cornmu- , A * J crowd or promiscuous multitude of 
*Mjd* vUtait a prevailing mixture j ^de, tumultuous and disorderly, 

of piety in its constitution. 2! A disorderly assembly. 

*• In pharmacy, a liquid medicine which H#d c A t h «. n ,an citizen been a Socrates, 
VMmves into its composition not only ex- every Athenian assembly would still have been 
tracts, salts and other substances dissol- a mob. Federalist, Maduon. 


me rampart 01 a canto or osner iorunea tempi 

place. It is sometimes filled with water. r He will not 

Encyc. Mock us with his blest sight, then snatch him 
MOAT, V. t. To surround with a ditch for hence. Mitten. 

defence ; as, a moated castle. Dry den. MOCK, v. i. To moke sport in contempt or 
MOB, n. [from L. mobilit, movable, van- in jest, or to speak jestingly. 
ab le,] When thou mochttt, shall so man make thee 

1. A crowd or promiscuous multitude of . , . , 

people, rude, tumultuous and disorderly. MOCK, n. Ridicule; derision; sneer; an 


people, rude, tumultuous and disorderly. 

2. A disorderly assembly. 

Had every Athenian citizen been a Socrates, 
every Athenian assembly would still have been 
a mob. Federalut, Maduon. 


treble in water, but earths, powden and 3 . a huddled dress. Steele. 

other substances not dissolvable. Encyc. MOB, ». t. To attack in a disorderly crowd; 
5. In chimittry, mixture differs from com- to harass tumultuously. 


bination. In mixture, the sovoral ingre- 2. To wrap up in a cowl or vail. imitating reality, but not real. 

JUente are blended without an alteration of M 0B'B1SH, a. Like a mob ; tumultuous; That ,upenor greatnew and * <0f * ^“*7“ 
the substances, each of which still retains __ , Spectator 

M S.i i LZ° A pki “ “ r or *° «S 

traction, and losing thoir distinct properties, MO'BILE a [Fr] Movable [Not used! ^JjCK'A6E,a.Mocker^[^oti««d.]Efeo<. 

they form a compound differing in it? pro- M «■ L^r.j Movable. \_Diotutea.\ MOCK 'ED, op. Imitated or mimicked in 

pjrtie. from either of the ingredients. MO'BILE, n [Fr. from L .mobilit.-] The denjnjn; faughed at; ridiculed, defeated; 

te 8 ’"- «*“. „ . ,V turn* One that mocks , ..comer; 

IzB,t». mix'n. Tit. zmml mimm, Pnmvm mob ^i m ** «<«: a scoffer; a derider. South, 

that Ki m iddlerfrom mczjw^ratd dl^e aMVl J 0 ?* * ■ phm \ fTT* 2 - A deceiver ; an impostor 

A eeOrlanpuage. the aftermost of the fixed f „i? iJilLi*. 6 MOCK '£ RY > «• The •«* of deriding and 


act manifesting contempt. 

Fools make a mork at sin. Prov. xlv. 

Wbat shall be the portion of those who make 
a mock at every thing sacred f Filiation. 
2. Imitation ; mimickry. [Little tued.] 

Crathaw. 

MOCK, a. False; counterfeit; assumed; 
imitating reality, but not real. 

That superior greatness and mock majesty — 
Spectator 

MOCK'ABLE, a. Exposed to derision. 
*[ Little uted.) Shak. 


they form a compound differing in it? pro- 
perties from either of the ingredients. 
MiZ'MAZE, n. A cant word for a maze or 
labyrinth. Locke 

MIZZEN, n. mix'n. [It. mcxzana, mizzen, 
that is, middle, from mezzo, middle, half.] 
Ia teddcmgmge, the aftermost of the fixed 


MIZ'ZEN-MAST, «. The mast which sup- 
ports the after-anils, and stands nearest to 
the stem. 

MIZ'ZLE, v. i To mistle. [SeeATistfe.] 

MIZ'ZY, n. A bog or quagmire. 

Atntworth. 

MNEMONIC, a. nemm'ic. [infra.] Assist- 
ing the memory. 

MNEMONICS, n. [from Gr. pviyMm of, 
from fiMftmt, to remember.] 

The art of memory ; the precepts and rules 
intended to teach the method of assisting 
the memory. Bailey. 


,, , - ' , , * , first mover of all the lower spheres. 

"St ° f 5 ,b ‘ P ’ MOBIL'ITY, ». [Fr. matilUi.L. woiUiUu, 

gsff, ud ■om.t.me. by . y.rd whic , from to move.] 

*?S!??v A mTJ 5 oU ‘1S! ly ' . M ?\ D 1. Susceptibility of motion ; capacity ofbo- 
tflZ'ZEN-MAST, ft. The mart which tup- a,'. 3 ^ Woltm. 


from moveo, to move.] 

1. Susceptibility of motion; capacity of be- 
ing moved. wotton. 

2. Aptitude to motion ; activity; readiness 

to move. Arbut/mot. 

3. In cant language, the populace. Dryden. 

4. Fickleness; inconstancy. Atntworth. 


, . r , MOB'LE, 0. t. To wrap the head in a hood. 

'*«• [infra.] Assist- v Shak. 

MOC'€ASON, n. A shoe or cover for the 
Mrn , t**nt**mwi, f eet> ma de 0 f deer-Bkm or otiier soft lether, 
)m er 'J , . without a sole, and ornamented on the 

KTf mi.r r *- by 

- Tnh^i MO'CHA-STONE, n. [from Mocha, in 


w , re . Spenter. Dendntic agate ; a mineral in the interior of abow. 

MOAN, £ [Sax. m»nan, to moan, also to ^ich appear brown, reddish brown, black- J nd the ****** «f woe 

am, tetonA dgufy. The primary . ense ^ or ^ delineations of shrub, desti- M mldn^ht dance.. Pope . 

to » reach or rtritcb forward, or to throw tute of leaves. These in some cases may vJnrwincn.^' f Bn ^ e * cr P ent - 

£3 . , ^ , . . „ have been produced by the filtration of the MOCK ING, ppr. Imitating m contempt; 

Umknt i to deplore ; to bewail with an ox it ^ ir ^ n Rnd manganese ; but in other i ndicuhngby mixmckrv; treat- 

idilde voice. cases tliey appear to be vegetable fiben, J n ?. with ***** and BC ‘ >rn > defeating ; de- 

Prior sometimes retaining their natural form and M AP$tvn . . , 

My dear Cotamba dead and goM. Prior. ^ ^ sometimes coated by oxyd of ^ 8U l t- . 

AN, v. L Towiere; to make lamenU- Jpon ' cLJilmd MOCK'ING-BIRD, n. The mocking thrush 

tms. MOCK « t TFr maimer • dr . w of America ; a bird of the genus Turdus. 

Unpitied and unheard, where misery w ow^ M S«%0 SSraS^iZS', Z: MOCK-INOLY. »*. By ; 

giistass* Srtssii*"** 

BuBen meant, imitate in contempt or derision ; to mimiek MOCK '-LEAD, In, A sulphuret qf xmk, the 

Hollow groans. * Apt. for the sake of derision ; to deride by mi- MOCK '-ORE, ) tamo at blond, — which see. 

ANED.pp. Lamented; deplend* ,, ... MOCK '-ORANGE, n. A plant of the genus 

1NFVL,«. Sorrowfhl; expreeehv aor- to laughat; to ridicule; to Philadelphia. ^ 6 

w. treat with scorn or contempt. MOCK<-P&[VET, a. A plant of the genus 

LNFVLLY, ado. With lamentation. As be was going up by the way, then came Pbillyrea. 


mom , intend, signify. The primary sense 
is to reach or stretch forward, or to throw 
out] 

To lamdnt ; to deplore ; to bewail with au 
audible voice. 

Ye Bonds, ye woods, ye echoes, moan 
My dear Colmnbe dead and gene. Prior. 

MOAN, «. L To grim; to make lamenta- 
tions. 


t exposing to contempt, by mimicking the 

* words or actions of another. 

2 . Derision ; ridicule ; sportive insult or con- 
tempt, contemptuous merriment at per- 
sons or things. 

Grace at meals is now generally so performed 
as to look more like mockery upon devotion, 
than any solemn application of the mind to 
God. Law. 

3. Sport; subject of laughter. 

Of the holy place they made a mockery. 

Maccabeet. 

4. Vain imitation or effort; that which de- 
ceives, disappoints or frustrates. 

It Is as the air, invulnerable, 

And onr vain blows maljcious mockery. 

• Shak. 

B. Imitation ; counterfeit appearance , false 
show. 

And bear shout the mockery of woe 

To midnight dances. Pope. 


MG AN, n. Lamentation; audible expret- 1 
sion of sorrow; grief e xpr esse d In words or 
cries. 

BuBen moant. 

Hollow groans. * Apt. 

MOANED, pp. Lamented; deplored. 
MGANFyL, a. Sorrowful ; ex pr essing sor- 

MGANFVLLY, ado. With lamentation. 



MOD 


MODAL, «. [See Mode.] Cowfcting in; 
mode only; relating to farm ; having th* 
form without the eesence or reality ; at, 
the mod al diversity of the faculties of die 
soul CHmviUe. 

MODALITY, a. The quality of being mo- 
dal, or being in form only. 

MODE, a. [Fr mode; 3L modus; Sp. & It. 
modo; W. mox; Ir. modk ; Sax. mete, 
Semen or gemere, from metan, gemetan, 
to meet, to find, to measure or mete, L. 
met tor. The primary tense of mode is 
measure, hence form. Measure is from 
extending, the extent; hence a limit, and 
hence the derivative sense of restraining. 
See Meet and Jfrowc.J 

1. fanner of existing or being ; manner ; 
method; form; fashion; custom; way; 
as, the' mode of speaking; the mode of | 
dressing ; modes of receiving or entertain- 
ing company. 

The duty of itself being resolved on, the 
mode of doing it may be easily found. Taylor. 

It is applicable to particular acts, or to a 
series of acts, or to Hie common usage of 
a city or nation. One man has a particular 
mode of walking ; another has a singular 
mode of dressing his hair. We find rt ne- 
cessary to conform in some measure to 
the usual modes of dress. 

2. Gradation; degree. 

What model of sight between each wide ex- 
treme 1 Pope 

3. State; quality. Shat. 

4. In metaphysics, the dependence or affec- 
tion of a substance. Such complex ideas 
as contain not in them the supposition of | 
subsisting by themselves, but are consfder- 
ed as dependencies or affections of sub- 
stances, Locke calls modes. Of these he 
makes two kinds ; simple modes, wliich are 
only variations or different combinations 
of the same idea, as a dozen, which con- 
sists of so many units added together ; 
and mixed modes, which are compounded 
of simple ideas of several kinds, as beauty , 
which is compounded of color and figure. 

A mode is that which cannot subsist in and of 
itself, but is esteemed as belonging to and sub- 
sisting by the help of some substance, which for 
that reason is called its subject Watts. 

5. In music, a regular disposition of the air 

and accompaniments relative to certain 
principal sounds, on which a piece of mu- 
sic is formed, and which arc called the es- 
sential sounds of the mode. Encyc. 

6. In grammar, a particular manher of con- 
jugating verbs to express manner of ac- 
tion or being, as affirmation, command, 
condition azui the like; usually and not 
very properly written mood. Mood is a 
word of different signification. [See 
Mood ] 

7. A kind of eOk. 

MODEL, a. modU. [Fr. modeUe; L. modu- 
lus, from modus.'] 

1. A pattern of something to be made; any 
dung of a particular form, shape or con- 
struction, intended fir imitation ; prima- 
rily, a email pattern; a firm in miniature 
of something to be made on a larger 
•oak; as, the model of a building; the 
model of a fort 

Z 4 v* 

shape to castings 


MOD 

8. Fatten; example; as, to firm a govern-; 
- ment on die model of the British or Ame- 


4. Standard; that by which a thing is to he 
measured. * 

He the* despairs measure* Providence by bU 
own contracted model. South. 

6. In paintmp and sculpture, that which is 
to be copied or imitated; as the naked 
human form. 

6. A pattern; anv thing to be imitated. 
Take Cicero, Lord Chatham or Burke, as a 
model of eloquence ; take Washington t 
model of prudence, integrity and patriot- 
ism ; above all, let Christ be the model of] 
our benevolence, humility, obedience and 
patience 

7. A copy, representation; something made 
in imitation of real life; as, anatomical 
models, representing the parts of the body. 
General Pftffer constructed a model of the 
mo uu tain on* parts of Switzerland. 

MODEL, v. t. [Fr. modeler.] To plan or 
form in a particular manner; to shape; to 
imitate in planning or forming ; as, to mo- 
del a house or a government ; to model an 
edifice according to the plan delineated. 
MODELED, pp. Formed according to a 
model ; planned ; shaped; formed. 
MODELER, n. A planner ; a contriver. 

Spectator. 

MODELING, ppr. Forming according to 
a model ; planning ; forming ; shaping. 
MODERATE, a. [L. moderatus, from mo- 
deror , to limit, from modus, a limit.! 

1. Literally, limited ; restrained ; hence, 
temperate, observing reasonable bounds 
in indulgence ; as, moderate in eating or 
drinking, or m other gratifications. 

2. Limited in quantity ; not excessive or 
expensive. He Veeps a moderate table. 

3. Restrained in passion, ardor or temper ; 
not violent; as, moderate men of Doth 
parties. 

4. Not extreme in opinion , as, a moderate 
Calvinist or Lutheran. 

5. Placed between extremes; holding the 
mean or middle place ; as, reformation of I 
a moderate kind. 

6. Temperate; not extreme, violent or ngo- 
* rous , as, moderate weather; a moderate 

winter; moderate heat ; a moderate breese 
of wind. 

7. Of a middle rate ; as, men of moderate 
abilities. 

8. Not swift; as, a moderate walk. 
MOD'ERATE, v. t. To restrain from excess 

of any kind ; to reduce from a state of vio- 
lence; to lessen; to allay; to repress; 
to moderate rage, action, desires, &c. ; to 
moderate heat or wind. 

2. To temper; to make temperate; to qualify. 
By Hi astringent quality, It moderates the re- 
laxing quality of warm water. Arbutfmot. 
MOD'ERATE, v. i. To become less vio- 
lent, seven, rigorous or intense. The cold 
of winter usually moderates in March ; the 
heat of summer moderates in September. 
MODERATED, pp. Reduced in violence, 
rigor or 1 Intensity; allayed; lessened ; 
teraend; qualified. 

MODERATELY, ode. Temperately; mild- 
\jl without violence. 

t. In a middle degree; not excessively , as, 
m od e rately warn. 


MOD 

Each nymyk bnt m ed eraUty hix. Walter. 

MODERATENESS, a. State of being mo- 
derate ; teraperatenees ; a middle state be- 
tween extremes; as, the wo derate* * of 
the weather ; used commonly ef things, 
aa moderation is of persons. Johnson. 

MODERATING, ppr. Reducing in vio- 
lence or exoess; allaying; tempering; 
becoming more mild. ' 

MODERATION, n. [L. moderaHo.] The 
state of being moderate, or of keeping a 
due mean between extremes or excess of 
violence. The General's moderation after 
victory was more honorable than the vic- 
tory itself. 

In moderation placing all my glory, 

While toriescali me whig, and whig* a tory. 

Pops. 

2. Restraint of violent passions or indul- 
gence of appetite. Eat and drink with 
moderation; indulge with moderation m 
pleasures and exercise. 

3. Calmness of mind; equanimity; as, to 

bear prosperity or adversity qrith modera- 
tion. * 

4. Frugality in expenses. Ainsworth. 

MODERATOR, a. He or that which mode- 
rates or restrains. Contemplation is an 
excellent moderator of the passions. 

2. The person who presides over a meet- 
ing or assembly of people to preserve ol- 
der, propose questions, regulate the pro 
cecdmgs and declare the vote; as, the 
moderator of a town meeting or of a so- 
ciety. Watts. 

MODERATORSHIP, a. The office of a 
moderator. Elyot 

MODERN, a. [Fr. mademe ; It. & So. «io- 
demo. This word seems to be formed from 
L. modo, and era, which we find in other 
Latin words that have reference to time, 
aa In hodiemue, hestemus.] 

1. Pertaining to the present time, or time 
not long past; late; recent; not ancient 
or remote in past time; as, modem days, 
ages or time; modem authors; modern 
fashions ; modem taste ; modem practice. 

Bacon. Prior 

2. Common ; mean ; vulgar. [Not used.] 

ShaL 

MODERNISM, a. Modem practice, some- 
thing recently filmed, particularly in wri- 
ting. " Swift. 

MODERNIST, n. One who admires tin- 
‘ modems. Swift. 

MODERNIZE, v. t. To render modem; to 
adapt ancient compositions to modem per- 
sons or things, or rather to adapt the ancient 
style or idiom to modem style and taste. 

MODERNIZED,^, Rendered confirma- 
ble to modem usage. 

MODERNIZER, ». He that renders mo- 
dem. 

MODERNIZING, ppr. Rendering modem. 

MODERN LY, ado. In modern tiis«. [Not 
m use.] Milton. 

MODERNNESS, a. The quality of being 
modern; recentnees ; novelty. 

MODERNS, a. Tfcoee whe have lived in 
times recently pent, or are now living ; op- 
posed to the ancients. Bogle. Pope. 

MOI>E8T, a. [Fr. modeste / L. modestui, 
from modmt, a limit] 

1. Properly, restrained by a sens* of propri- 
ety; hence, not forward or bold; not pro- 
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me$toms or arrogant : notbeaatiUf •#, 
• modest youth ; a modest ms**. 


X Not bold or forward ; Mt 
Hi# word mav bo ' 

#no# to chastity. 

Tfa« bituhinf beaatiei of* modes* matt. 

Drydm. 

3. Not loose; not lewd. 

Mm. For*, die h ons et won#*, fee modest 
wife Ska*. 

4. Moderate; net excessive or extreme; not 
extravagant; aa, a nodes* request ; modest 
jo y; #me4m* computation. Addison , 

MOD'ESTLY, «d» Net boldly; not arro- 
gantly or presumptuously ; with due re- 
spect. He nodes % expre ss ed his opinions. 
3. Hit fooedy or wantonly ; decently ; as, 
* he JKodtotta attired; to iehave modwtiy. 
3, Hqt saosarivriy; not extravagantly. 
MOD’ESTY, n. [L-modwtie.] That lowly 
temper which acoompanfo* a moderate es- 
timate of one 1 * own worth and importance. 
This temper when natural, springs in some 
measure from timidity, and in young and 
inexperienced persons is allied to bashful- 
xtOM and diffidence. In persons who have 
seen ths world, and lost their natural ti- 
midity, modesty springs no less from prin- 
ciple than from feeling, and is manifested 
by retiring, unobtrusive manners, assum- 
ing less to itself than others are willing to 
yield, and conceding to other* all due 
tumor and respect, or even more than they 
expect or require. 

3. Modesty, as an act or series of acts, con- 
sists in humble, unobtrusive deportment, 
as opposed to extreme boldness, forvrard- 
aees, arrogance, presumption, audacity or 
impudence. Thus we say, the petitioner 
urged his claims with modesty; the speaker 
addressed the audience with modesty. 

3. Moderation; decency. ShaM. 

4. In females, modesty has the like cha- 

racter *s in males; but the word is used 
•Iso as synonymous with chastity, or pu- 
rity of manners. In this sense, modesty 
revolts from purity of mind, or from the 
fear of disgrace and ignominy fortified by 
education and principle. Unaffected mo- 
desty is the sweetest charm of female ex- 
cellence, the richest gem in the diadem of 
their honor. 1 

MOD'ftSTr-PI&GE, m A narrow kee worn 
by females over the bosom. Addison. 

MOmCUM, *. [L,] A little; a small quan- 
tity. Z>tyden. 

MODIFIABLE, a. [from modfy.) That 
may be modified <* diversified by various 
forms and dtffiweaoae; as, mo t fy Ubl* mat- 
ter. Loci*. 

MODIFICATION, *. [from modify.-) The 
act of modifying, or giving to any tiling 
now forms, or diffeseuocs of external quali- 
ties or modes. 

If these powers of cogitation, vefitiea -and 
ssnsstlon are not inherent is matter*! such, 
nor acquirable to matter by any motion or 
dkjicatton of it — jjfeUT 

3. Particular form or manner; as, th# 
rious modification* of light or sound. The 
treaty, in several of its nodi&mtimt, .tons 
held to be objectionable. Newton. Holder. 

MOO'IFIED, up. Changed hi form er 
tenati qualities ; varied; diversified. 


MOD 

3. MtAmUi; ttnpmii qnMt d in w 
aaptiaoaHe patits. 

MODIFIER, a. He or that which modifies. 
IMOD'IFT, v. t. [Fr. modifier; It modi/care ; 
1 Sp. modijicar ; L. medtfear; mo del, Emit, 

manner, and /oc*o, to make.] 

1. To change the form or external qualities 

of a thing; to shape; to give a new form 
of being to ; as, to modify matter, light or 
sound. Newton. Holder, 

2. To vary; to give a new final to any 
thing; as, to modify the terms of a eon- 
tract A prefix modifies the sense ,’of a 
verb. 

3. To moderate ; to qualify ; to reduce in 
extent or degree. 

Of hi* grace 
He modijtcs hla first severe decree. Drydsn. 
MOD'IFY, v. i. To extenuate. L'Eitranye. 
MODIFYING, ppr. Changing the external 
qualities ; giving a new form to ; mode- 
rating. 

MODlLLION,n.modil t yttn. [It, wodiyfion*. 
Fr. modillon ; from L. modiolus, from mo- 
dus.) 

In architecture, an ornament in the cornice 
of the Ionic, Connthian and Composite 
columns ; a sort of bracket serving to sup- 
port the projeoture of the larmier or drip ; 
a dental. Encyc. Harris. 

MO'DISH, a. [from mode.] According to 
tiie mode or customary manner ; fashion- 
able ; as, a modish dress ; a modish feast. 

Dry den. 

MO'DISHLY, ode. Fashionably ; in the 
customary mode. Locke. 

MO'DISHNESS, «. ,The state of being fa- 
shionable. 

2. Affectation of the fashion. Johnson. 

MODULATE, v. t. [L.modufor, from mo- 
cks, limit, measure.] 

1. To form sound to a certain key, or to a 
certain proportion. Johnson. Encyc. 

2. To vary or inflect sound in a natural, cus- 
tomary or musical manner. Thus the or- 

S 'ans of speech modulate the voice in read- 
ng or speaking. 

Could any person so modulate her voice as to 
deceive so many. Broome. 

MODULATED, pp. Formed to a certain 
key; varied; inflected. 

MODULATING, ppr. Forming to a cer- 
tain proportion ; varying ; inflecting. 
MODULATION, n. [L. modulatio ; Fr. 
modafetioa.] 

1. The act of forming any thing to a certain 
proportion ; as the different proportion and 
modulation of matter. Woodward. 

2. The act of inflecting the voice m reading 
or speaking; a rising or felling of the 
voice. Encyc. 

S. In musk, the art of competing melody or 
harmony agreeable to the laws prescribed 
by any particular key, or of changing the 
key, or of passing from one key to another. 

Encyc, 

Modulation is the manner of ascertaining 
and managing the modes ; or move gene- 
rally, the art of conducting the harmony 
and air through several modes in a manner 
agreeable to the ear and conformed to 
rule*. Ro usseau. 

4. Sound mod ulat ed; melody. Thomson. 
MODULATOR, a. He or that which mo- 


dulate#, The tongue is a principal modsr 
tator of the human voice. 

MODULE, n. [Fr. ; from L. modulus.) A 
model or representation. 

2. In architecture, a oartain measure or sac 
taken at pleasure for regulating the pro- 
portion of columns, and the aymmefiryer 
disposition of the whole buflaing. The 
usual module of a column is its senudtatne- 
ter at the base. This is divided into parts 
or minutes. Encyc. 

MODULE, v. t. To model; to shape; to 
modulate. [Little used.] 

MODUS,*. [L.] A compensation for tithes ; 
an equivalent in money or other certain 
thing, given to a parson or vicar by the 
owners of land in lieu of tithes. The whole 
phrase is modus dedmandi; but modus 
alone is commonly used. Blackstone. 
MOD'WALL, n. A bird. 

MOE, a. More. [Not used.) Hooker. 
MOGUL', a. The name of a prince or em- 
peror of the nation in Aria called Moguls, 
or Monguls. 

M O'HAIR, n. [G. mohr, mohair, and a 
moor ; Fr. moire ; Russ, mor.) 

The hair of a kind of goat in Turkey, of 
which are made camlets, which are some- 
times called by the same name. Encyc. 
MO'HAIR-SHELL, n. In concholoyy, a pe- 
culiar species of Volute, of a closely and 
finely reticulated texture, resembling on the 
surface mohair, or a dose web of the silk- 
worm. Encyc. 

MOHAMMEDAN, a. Pertaining to Mo- 
hammed or Mahomet 

MOHAMMEDAN, «. A follower of Mo- 
hammed, the founder of the religion of 
Arabia and Persia. 

MOHAMMEDANISM, n. The religion or 
doctrines and precepts of Mohammed, 
contained in a book called the Koran or 
Alkoran. 

MOHAMMED ANIZE, e. t. To render con- 
formable to the modes or principles of the 
Mohammedans. 

MO'HAWK, > *. The appellation given to 
MO'HOCK, j oartain ruffian* who in- 
fested the streets of London; so called 
from the nation of Indians of that name in 
America. . Prior. 

MOI'DORE, n. A gold coin of Portugal, 
valued at 86, or 41. 7s. sterling. 
MOI'ETY, a. [Fr.woitif; L. medietas; It. 
meta; Sp. mitad.) 

The half; one of two equal parts; as, a 
moiety of an estate, of goods or of profits; 
the moiety of a jury or of a nation. 

Clarendon. Addkon. 
MOIL, v.L [Et. mouiller.) To daub; to 
make dirty. [Little used .] KnoUes. 

2. To weary. [See the next woriLj^^ 

MOIL, v . ». [Gr. /u*h, jw*f, labor, oombat; 
fssihm, to strive, to fight; L. meteor, and 

** dP 

miles; At. to work, labor, perform, 

to strive, to war; Heb. Ch. Syr. & Sam. 
btit id. Class ML No. 13. 12.1 
To lahsr; to tall ; to work witn paisfol ef- 
fort*. 

Now be mast meB and Artrige for one he 
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MOIL, to A not [Sox. mat] [Noiintsse.] 
MOIST, «. Ann. 

whimsii*; Rum winftrw, to irnf Iftlo )tt( 
radical fetter It i dental, toie word may 
belong to the family of L medio, Or. 

In*. See CUum Ms. No. 1. and Clam Md. 
No. 1.] 

1. Moderately wet ; damp ; u, a mofef at- 

mosphere orahr. 

Exhatotton dusk and add. MU 

A Cottoning water mother liquid tea per- 
oeptlble degree. 

MOISTEN, v. t. moidn. To make damp; 
to wet In a email degree. 

A pipe a little moi st ened on toe Inside. 

Bacon. 

Hie bones an mo i s te ned with marrow. 

Job xxl 

MOIST, as a verb, ia obsolete. 

MOISTENED, pp. mou’nd. Made wet In a 
small degree. 

MOISTENER, a. mois’ner. He or that 
which moistens. 

MOISTENING, ppr. mois'nmg. Wetting 
moderately. 

MOISTFyL, a. Full of moisture. Drayton. 

MO I SI 'NESS, n. Dampness; a small de- 
gree of wetness. Addispn. 

MOISTURE, n. [Fr. xioitewr.] A moderate 
degree of wetness. 

1st such plants a a require much moisture, on 
sandy, dr, grounds. Bacon. 

2. A small quantity of any liquid ; as, the 

moisture of the body. Shak. 

MOISTY, a. Drizzling. [ Not in use.-] 

M6KES, of a net, the meshes. [Not m use.] 
Ainsworth. 

MO'KY, a. [W. mwff ; from the root, of j 
smoke.] Muggy; dark; murky. [/His.] 

MO'LAR, a [L molaris.] Having power 
to grind; grinding ; as, toe molar teeth. 

Bacon . 

MOLASSES, an incorrect orthography of j 
Molasses. 

MOLD, x. [Sax. molb, mol be, mvl; W. mol; 
D. A Dan. mvl ; Sw. & G. mull; probably 
allied to mellow ; L. mollis. See Mellow, 
Meal and AMI. It ia incorrectly written 
Mould,] 

1. Fins soft earth, or earth easily pulve- 

rized; such as constitutes soil; as, black 
mold. Ed.W. Indies. 

A mortal substanceof terrestrial mold. Boole. 

2. A substance like down which forms on 
bodies which lie long in warm and damp 
air. The microscope exhibits this substance 
as consisting of small plants. Encyc. 

S. Matter of which any thing is formed. 

Nature formed ms of her softest mM. 


MOLD, 11 . [Sjp. molds, a mold or matrix ; 
*V,a**eM0r, " 


, to eaet; Port, molds, mol- 
dor, id.; Fr. moult/ Alto, mtml; Dan. mvl, 
mold; W. mold, whefcoe moldiaw, to mold, 
work or knead. This may be radically toe 
same word as mold, fine earth; a name 
taken front toe material of molds. The 
connection of oufrtc with moist and mato- 
rim fortifies this co nj ect ure .] 

1. The matrix in which any thing is east 
aadtWMfaha its form. Molds are of vs- 
rioa s kinds. Mff ds fo r caging cannon 
and iniimvaadi, are composed of some 
spaefee ef aafto, nartfenferly day. Molds 
for Other jxa p we cento* of a cavity in 
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some spades of mortal, cat at fixated to toe 
shape designed, or are otherwise formed, 
each for its particular use. 

1 Cfest; form; as, a writer of vulgar mold. 

Waller. 

8. The suture or oonteactm of the skull. 


4. In ship-buil&ng, a thin flexible piece of 
timber, used as a pattern by which to form 
the curves of toe timbers and compassing 
pieces. Encyc, 

8. Among gold-beaters, a number of pieces 
of vellum or a like substance, laid over one 
another, between Which the leaves of gold 
and silver are hud for beating. Enc 

MOLD, v. t. To cause to contract mold. 

Entiles. 

2. To cover with mold or soil. Edwards. 

MOLD, tt.t. To contract mold; to become 
moldy. Bacon 

MO LD, v. t. To form into a particular shape ; 
to shape ; to model. 

He forgeth and moldeik metals. Hall. 

Did I request thee, Maker, from ray clay 

To mold me man f Milton. 

2. To knead ; as, to mold dough or bread. 

, Ainsworth. 

MOLDABLE, a. That may be molded or 
formed. Bacon. 

MOLDED, pp. Formed into a particular 
shape, kneaded. 

2. Covered with mold. 

MOLDER, n. He who molds or forms into 
shape. 

MOLDER, v. i. [Dan. mvJner; Sw. multna, 


to grow moldy.] 
1. To tv ' 


turn to dust by natural decay; to 
crumble; to pensh; to waste away by a 
gradual separation of the component parti- 
cles, without the pretence of water. In this 
manner, animal and vegetable substances 
molder, and so also do stones and shells. 

When statues molder, and when arches ML 
*PrUe 

2. To be diminished ; to waste away gradu- 
ally. 

H he had sat still, the enemy’s army would 
have » noldrred to nothing. Clarendon. 

MOLDER, e. t. To turn to dust ; to crum- 
ble ; to waste. 

Some felt the silent stroke of woWsWxg sge. 

Pope. 

MOLDERING, pjpr. Turning to dust; 
crumbling ; wasting away. 

MOLDINESS, x. [from moldy.] The state 
of being moldy. Bacon. 

MOLDING, ppr. [from mold.] Forming 
into shape ; kneading. 

MOLDING, x. Any thing cast in a mold, or 
which appears to he so; hence, in archi- 
tecture, a prefecture beyond the wall, co- 
lumn, wainscot, Ac. an asse mblage of which 
forms a cornice, a door-case, or other deco- 
ration. Encyc. 

MOLD- WARP, x. [Sex. molb and reoppen, 
to ton. See Mole.] 

A mole; a email animal of toe genus Talpa, 
that moves under ground and turns up toe 
mold or surihee ofthe eerto. 

Spenser. Care*. 

MOLDY, to [from maW.1 Overgrown with , 
meld. Addison. I 

MOLE. c. [Sat. Ml Ml; D. mttl; 0. 
mMJ | 
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1. A spot mark at small permanent $ 
Wanes on toe human body, from which 
Usually issue one or meets hairs. 

2. [L, mole.] A mens of fleshy nutter of a 
spherical figure, generated fet toe utem. 

MOLE, ». [L. moles; Fr. mole; W. moef^n 
heap, or mwl, a mass.] 

1. A mound or massive work formed of 

large stones laid in toe sea by mxtoW 1 of 
ooner dams, extended oitoer in a right line 
or an arch of a circle before a port, which 
it serves to defend from the violent Impulse 
of the waves; thus protecting ships in a 
harbor. The word u sometimes used for 
the harbor itself. Encyc. 

2. Among the Romans, a kind of mausoleum, 

built like a round tower on a square base, 
insulated, encompassed with columns and 
covered with a dome. Encyc. 

MOLE, x. [D. mol ; G. maulwurf, mold- 
warp; Sw. mullsork, muUsad or mull- 
warpel; Dan. mw/rfiwy.] 

A small animal of the genus Talpa, which 
in search of worms or other insects, forms 
a road just under the surface of the ground, 
raising toe soil into a little ridge; from 
which circumstance it is oallsd a mold-scarp, 
or mold-turner. The mole has very small 
eyes. Bay. 

Learn of the mole to plow, toe worm to 
weave. Pope. 

MOLE,v. t. To oleear of mole-hills. [Local.] 

MO'LK-BAT, n. A fish. AinnoS. 
MOLE-CAST, x. A me elevation of earth 
made by a mole. Mortimer. 

MOLE-CATCHER, x. One whose employ- 
ment is to catch moles. Tueser. 

MO'LE-CRICKET, x. An insect of the ge- 
nus Gryllns. 

MOLECULE, x. [Fr. from mole.] A very 
minute particle of matter. Molecules ere 
elementary, constituent, or integrant. The 
latter result from the union of the elemen- 
tary. Diet. Nat. Hist. Fourcroy. Atrwan. 
MOLE-EYED, a. Having very small eyta; 
blind. 

MOLE-HILL, «. [W. mahtr. 1 A little hil- 
lock or elevation of earth thrown up by 
moles working undtr ground ; hence pro- 
verbially, a very small hill, or other small 
things compared with a larger. 

— Having leaped over such mountains, Ue 
down before a mste-kUl. South. 

MOLEST', v. t. [Fr. molester; It molestare , 
Sp. molestar ; from L. molestus, t trouble- 
some; Sd. moler, to grind, to molest, to 
vex, L. molo. See AM.] 

To trouble ; to disturb ; to render uneasy. 

They hsve molested tbs church with needless 
opposition. Hooker. 

MOLESTATION, x. Disturbance; annoy- 
ance; uneasiness given. [It Ufttafly ex- 
presses less then vexation.] Brown. 

MOLESTED, pp . Dfetaibefi; troubled; an- 
noyed. 

MOLESTER, x. One that disturbs. 
MOLESTFUL, a. Troublesome. 
MOLESTING, ppr. Disturbing; troubling. 
MOLE- TRACK, to The amrte of a mole 
under ground. Mortimer. 

MOLE-WARP, to A mole, [flee Mole and 
Moid^earp,] 
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A flowering WMtfChU^ 

MOLIM'fNOUB, a. [from L.*dUi#w,] V«j! 
important. Wot used.] Mora, 

MOOJNIST, n. A follow*?/ of th* opinions 
of Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, fat rapect to 
grace; an oppoaer of the Janeenista. 

MOL'LIENT, a. jX. mdUian*, moWo. Bee 
Mellow.] 

Softening ; aasuaging ; lessening. [See 
Emollient, which!* genbrally used.] 

MOL'LIFTARLE, *. [from mtUtfy.] That 
maybe softened. 

MOLLIFICATION, iu The act ofmoilify- 
ing or softening. 

2. Mitigation ; an appealing. Shalt. 

MOLDlrlED, pp. Softened; appeaaed. 

MQULIFIER, u. That which softens, ap- 
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2, He that softens, mitigates or pacifies. 

MOLXIFY, v. i. (L .moOio; Fr. molhr. See 

Mellow.] To soften ; to make soft or ten- 
der. Is. i. 

3. To assuage, as pain or irritation. 

3. To appease ; to padfy ; to calm or quiet. 

Dryden. 

4. To qualify ; to reduce in harshnew or as- 
perity. Clarendon. 

MuL'LlFYlNG, ppr. Softening, assuaging. 

MOL'LIFYINQ, a. Adapted to mitigate, 
soften or assuage. 

MOLLUS'CA, «. [from L. mollis, soft.] In 
apology , a division or class of animals whose 
bodies are soft, without an internal -skeleton, 
or articulated covering. Some of them 
breathe by lungs, others by gills , some 
live on land, others^u water. Somo of them 
are naked ; others testaceous or provided 
With shells. Many of them arc furnished 
with feelers or tentaoula. 

Cuvier. Ed. Enryc. 

MOLLWCAN, Is. Pertaining to the mol- 

MOLLUS'COUS, / lusca, or jiartaking of 
their properties. [Molluscous is used, but 
is less analogical than molluscan.] 

MOLOS'SUS, a. [Or.] In Greek and Utin 
vert*, a foot of three long syllables. 

MOLT, v. i. [W. moel, bald, bate, also as 


mooted with bold, that is, prominent ] 

To rited or cast the hair, fathers, akin, horns, 
Sec . ; as an animal. Fowls molt by losing 
their fathers, beasts by losing their hair, 
serpents 4> j ca st in g their skins, and deer 
their horns. The molting of the hawk is 
called mewing, 

MOLTEN, pp. of Mitt. Malted. [Obs.) 

2. a. Made of melted metal; as* a molten 
image. 

MOLTING, ppr. Casting or shedding a na- 
tural covering^ as hair, father*, skin or 
horns. 

MOLTING, n. The act or operation by 
which certain animals, annually or at cer- 
tain rimes, cast off or lose their hair, fa- 
thers, skins, horns, &c. 

MO'LY, a. [L.fromGr.^v.] Wildgartic, 
a plant having a bulbous root. 

MOliYBDEN, In. [Gr. a 

MOtYB'DENA,] mass of load.] 

An ore of molybdenum, a scarce mineral of 
apeculiarform, and sometimes confounded 
rifth plumbago, from which however it is 


pearaoce, and a more greasy reel- Jtneyc. 
MOLYBDENOUS, a. Psrtytetng tomolyb- 
den, or obtained from it The molybde- 
* mm acid is the deutoxyd of molybdenum. 
MOLYBDENUM, «. A metal which baa 
not been reduced into masses of any m*g- 
[ nitude, but has been obtained only in small 
j separate globules, in a blackish, brilliant 
mass. These are brittle and extremely in- 
fusible. Nicholson. Urt. 

The most common natural compound 
of this metal is a sulphuret 

Webster s Manual. 
MOME, n. [Fr. momon. Sec Mum.] A dull, 
silent person ; a stupid fellow ; a stock ; 
a post. Johnson. Spenser. 

MOMENT, ». [L. momentum. Tina word 
[ is contracted from motamentum, or some 
| other word, the radical verb of wliich sig- 
nifies to move, rush, drive or fall sudden- 
ly, which sense gives that of force . The 
sense of an instant of time is from falling 
or rushing, which accords well with that 
of meet.] 

1. The most minute and indivisible part of 
time ,* an instant. 

In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye 

1 Cor. xv. 

2. Force ; impulsive power. 

—Touch with lightest moment of impulse, 

His free will. Milton. 

Little used; but hen or, 

3. Importance in influence or effect ; conse- 
quence ; weight or value. 

It is an abstruse speculation, but also of far 
less moment to us than the others. Bentley. 
MOMENTAL, «. Important. [Ata m use.] 
MOMENT'ALLY, adv. For a moment 

Broom. 

MOMENTANEOUS, MOMENTANY, not 
used See MOMENTARY. 
MOMENTARILY, adv. Every moment. 

Shenstone. 

MO'MENTARY, <r. Done in a moment; 
continuing only u moment ; lasting a very 
short time; as, a momentary pang. 

Momentary as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short iu, any dienm Shnk 
MOMENTLY, ado For a moment. 

2. In a moment , every moment. We mo- 
mently expect the arrival of the mail 
MOMENT'OUS, a. Important ; weighty , 
of consequence. Let no false step be made 
in the momentous concerns of the soul. 
MOMENT'UM, w. [L J In wecArwics, impe- 
tus , the quantity of motion in* a moving 
body. Tins U always, equal to the quan- 
tity of matter multiplied mto the velocity. 

Encuc. 

MOM'MF.RY, 1 n. [Fr moment, from Mo- 
MUM'MERY, / was, the god of raillery 
and jesting.] 

An entertainment or frolick in masks ; a far- 
cical entertainment in which masked per- 
sons play antic tricks. Rowe. 

MO'MOT, &. Thu name of a genus of birds 
In South America, whose beak and tongue 
resemble the toucan’s. Ed. Encuc. 

MONACHAL, «. [Fr. from L. montuhus, 
Gr. * monk.] 

Ffcrtalning to monks or a monastic life ; mo* 

MWACfffSM, «. [Fr. monachisme ; It | 


monaehimo. 8m Monk.] Tha stab of 
monks; a monastic life. 

MONAD, n. (Gr. /*»**(, unity, from /sms;, 
sole.] 

1. An ultimate atom, or simple unexpended 

point Leibdit*. 

2. An indivisible thing. Good. 

MONADELPH, n. [Gr. ft* see, wile, and 

mZiltfrt, brother.] 

In botany, a plant whose stamens are united 
in one body by the filaments. 

MONADELPHTAN,n. Having the stamens 
united in one body by the filaments. 

MONADIC, Having the nature or 

MONAD'ICAL, j character of a monad. 

More. 

MONAN'DER, n. [Gr. ftssos, one, and awjf, 
a male.] 

In botany , a plant having one stamen only. 

MON ANDRIAN, a. Having one stamen 
only. 

MON 'ARCH, n. [It. & Sp. monarca; Fr. 
monarque ; Gr. poi*« J ftostf, sole, and 
*e%o(, o chief.] 

1 . The prince or ruler of a nation, who ex- 
ercises all the powers of government 
without control, or who is vested with ab- 
solute sovereign power; an emperor, king 
or prince invested with an unlimited power. 
This is the strict sense of the word. 

2. A king or prince, the supreme magistrate 
of a nation, whose powers are in some re- 
spects limited by the constitution of the go- 
vernment. Thus we call the king of Great 
Britain a monarch, although he can make 
no law without the consent of parliament. 

3. He or that which is superior to others of 
the same kind; as, an oak is called the 
monarch of the forest ; a lion, the monarch 
of wild beasts. , 

4. One that presides; president; as, Bac- 
chus, monarch of the vine. Shat 

MON'ARCII, a. Supreme; ruling; as, a 
monarch savage. Pope . 

MONARCHAL, a. Pertaining to a mon- 
arch , suiting a monarch , sovereign ; re- 
gal , imperial. 

Salon, whom now transcendant glory raised 
Above bis fellows, with monarchal pride — 
Milton 

MON'ARCHESS, n. A female monarch; an 
empress. , 

MONARCHIC, \ a. Vested in a single 

MONARCHICAL , ) ruler; os, monarch- 
ical government oy power. 

2. Pertaining to monarchy. 

MONARCHIST, n. An advocate of mon- 
archy. Barrow 

MONARCHES *.i To play the king , 
to act the monarch. Shak. 

MON ARCHIZE, t>. t. To rule ; to govern. 

2. To convert to a monarchy. Mitten. 

MONARCHY, n. [G t.ftoess^cfss. See Mon- 
arch .] 

1. A state or government in which the su- 
preme power is lodged in the hands of a 
■ingle person. Such a state it usually 
called an empire or a kingdom i and we 
usually give this denomination to a Urge 
■tale only. But the same same is some- 
times gives to a kingdom qr state in which 
the power of the king or supreme magis- 
trate is limited by a constitution, or by 
fundamental laws. Snob is the British 
monarchy. Hence we speak of absolute or 
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wusctrduos, And of limited mow* 


A free government tun ft greet advantage 
over a thnple monarchy. J. Adams. 

2. A kingdom ; an empire. Shoi. 

MONASTERY, a. [Fr. mmuthre ; It mtm- 
astero ; Sp. mooosterio; Low L. motmt- 
ierbm; Gr. /stpssrnfiss, from {ton g, sole, se- 
p«vate; W. side.] 

A house of religious retirement, or of seclu- 
sion from ordinary temporal concerns, 
whether an abbey, a priory or a nunnery. 
The word ie usually applied to the houses 
of monks, mendicant man and nuns. 

Encyc. 

MONASTIC, \ a. [Fr. monastique; It 
MONASTIC AL, / monastico; Low L.mo- 
nasticus / Gr. (sens arntog, from fung, sole, 
separate.] 

Pertaining to monasteries, monks and nuns , 
recluse ; secluded from the temporal con- 
cerns of life and devoted to religion ; an, a 
monastic life ; monastic orders. Denham. 
MONASTIC, n. A monk. 
MONASTICALLY, adv. Reclusely; in a 
retired manner , in the manner of monks 
Swift. 

MONASTICISM.n. Monastic life. M,i r r. 
MONDAY, n. [Sax. monounarg ; D. tuaan- 
dag; G. montag; mom tfnd day ; being 
formerly sacred to that planet ] The se- 
cond day of the week. 

MONDE, n. [Fr.] The world; also, a globe, 
an ensign of authority. Drummond. 

MONE'CIAN, n. [Gr. fscstg, sole, and uxog, 
house.] 

In botany, one of that class of plants, whose 
male and female flowers are on the same 
plant. 

MONE'CIAN, o. Pertaining to the class of 
plants above described. 

MONETARY, a. Pertaining to money or 
consisting in money. Quart, lie v. 

MONEY, n. plur. Monty*. [Sax. mj net ; D. 
man/, mint; G. munxc ; 8w. mynt; Dan. 
myndt, money or mint; Fr. monnote ; lr. 
monadh ; W nurnai ; Sp. moneda ; Port. 
moeda, contracted ; L. & It nonela. Money 
and mint are the same word varied.] 

1. Coin; stamped metal; any piece of metal, 
usually gold, silver or copper, stamped by 
public authority, and used as the medium 
of commerce. We sometimes give the name 
of money toother corned met&ls, and to any 
other material which rude nations use as a 
medium of trade. But among modern com- 
mercial notions, gold, silver and copper are 
the only metals used for this purpose. 
Gold and silver, containing great value in 
a small compass, and being therefore of 
easy conveyance, and being also durable 
and little liable to diminution by use, are 
the most convenient metals for coin or mo- 
ney, which is the representative of commo- 
dities of all kinds, of lands, and of every 
thing that is capable of being transferred 
in commerce. 

2. Bank notes or bills of credit issued by au- 
thority, and exchangeable for coin or re- 
deemable, are also called money; as such 
notes In modem times represent coin, and 
are used as a substitute for it If a man pays 
in band for good* lb bank notas which are 
current, be u said to pay in ready money. 

S. Wealth; 

Vat. IL 
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Jfsmjr can nakher opes no* avenues to plea- 
Min, nor block up the passages of anguish. 

Bomb 

MONEYAGE, n, Anciently, in England, a p _ 
neral land tax levied by the two first Nor-J 
man kings, a shilling on each hearth. Hume. 
MONEY-BAG, n. A bag or purse for holding 
money. Addison. 

MONEY-BOX, n. A box or till to hold money. 
MONEY-BROKER, n. A broker who deals 
in money. Johmon. 

MONEY-CII ANGER, a. A broker whodeals 
in money or exchanges. Ar but knot. 

MONEYED, a. Rich in money; having 
money; able to command money; used 
often in opposition to such as have their 
wealth in real estate. 

Invite moneyed men to lend to the merchants. 

Bacon 

2. Consisting in money; as, moneyed capital. 

Hamilton '» Deport. 
MONEYER, «. A banker; one who deals in 
money. 

2 A coiner of money. [Little used in either 

sense] 

MONEY-LENDER, m. One who lends mo- 
ney. 

MONEYLESS, a. Destitute of money; pen- 
nylcis. Swift. 

MONEY-M ATTEIl, n. An account consist- 
ing of charges of money; an account be- 
tween debtor and creditor. Arbuthnot. 
MrtNEY-SCRIVENKR, n. A person who 
raises money for others. Arbuthnot. 
MONEY-SPINNER, n. A small spider. 
MONEY’S-WORTH, «. Something that 
will bring money. 

2. Full value , the worth of a thingin money. 
MONEY-WORT, b. A plant of the genus 
Lvsimachia. 

MONGER, n. [Sax. mangepe, from man- 
gian, to trade, D. manger.] 

A trader, a dealer, now used only or chief- 
ly in composition , as, ftnh- manger, iron- 
monger, news-mowper, cheese-monper. 
MONGREL, a. [from Sax. mengan, to mix. 
See Muigle.] 

Of a mixed breed , of different kinds. Srnft. 
MONGREL, n. An animal of a mixed breed. 
MONIL'IFORM, a. [L. momle , a necklace, 
and form.] 

Like a necklace. Encyt 

MON'IMKNT, n. [L. monimentum, from mo- 
ot o, to admonish.] 

1. An inscription ; something to preserve 
memory. [C*-' 1 


_Obs] 

2. A mark; an image; a superscription. 

MON'ISH, a. t. To admonish ; to^US 
[Not used.] [See Admonish.] 

MON'ISHER, n. An admonish er,— -which 

MON'ISHMENT, a. Admonition. [Ok.] 

MONl'TION, b. [Fr. from L. momiio.] 

1. Warning; inatruction given by way of cau- 
tion ; at, the monitions of a friend. Srnft. 

2. Information ; indication. 

We have ao risible monitions at other periods, 
surii as we have of the day by successive light 
•"<* darkness. Holder. 

MON'ITIVE, «• Admonitory; conveying 
admonitioc Barrow . 

MONTTOR, b. CL,] One who warns of J 


MON 

advice and instruction by way si rs pnHf 

or caution. 

You need not b* a monitor to the king. Bacon. 
2. In schools, a person tnthorixtd to look to 
the scholars m the afaeence of the instruct- 
or, or to notice the absence or finite of the 
scholars, or to instruct a division or fl ew 
MONTTO'RIAL,a. Pertaining to a monitor. 

2. Containing admonition. 

3. Conducting or teaching by monitors; as, 
a monitorial school, monitorial system. 

4. Communicated by monitors; as, nmit&- 
rial instruction. 

MON'ITORY,o. Giving admonition ; warn- 
ing ; instructing by way of caution. 

Losses, miscarriages and disappointments are 
monitory and instructive. 1.' Estrange. 

MON'ITORY, b. Admonitiou ; warning. 

Bacon. 

MON'ITRESS, b. A female monitor. 

MON K, n. [Gr. j*onsx»i> from t*mng, W. m&n, 
aole, separate ; whence L. monarhus ; Sax. 
munec, munuc; Fr. moine; Arm. man- 
nach; W. myna$ ; Sans, muni.] 

A man who retires from the ordinary tem- 
poral concerns of the world, and devotes 
himself to religion. Monks usually live in 
monasteries, on entering which they take 
a vow to observe certain rules. Some 
however live as hermits in solitude, and 
other# have lived a strolling life without 
any fixed residence. Eticur. 

MONKERY, b. The life of. monks; the 
monastic life, 

MONKEY, n. [It. monicchio.] The popular 
name of die ape and baboon. But in zo- 
ology* monkey is more properly the name 
of those animals of the genus Sun in, which 
have long tails. Ray distributes animAls 
of this kind into three classes ; apes which 
have no tails; monkeys with long tails; 
and baboons with short tails. Encyc. 
2. A name of contempt or of slight kindness 

M6NKHQ9D, n. The characterof a monk. 

AUvrbur* 

MONKISH, a. Like a monk, or pertaining 
to monks ; monastic; as, monkish manner* , 
monkish dress , monkish solitude. 
MONK’S-HEAD, «, A plant of the genus 
Leontodon. v 

MONK'S HOOD, b. A plant of the geatu 
Aconitnm. 


MONK’S RHUBARB, b. A plant of the 
genus Rumex, a species of dork. 

MONOC'EKOS, « (Gr. pssog, sole, and 
ks^sh, hom.J The unicorn. 

MON'OCHORD, b. (Or. pose, sole, only, 
and jesfS*. chord.] 

A musical instrument of one string. At its 
name imports, it had originally but one 
string; but it i« generally constructed with 
two, by means of which the musician is 
better enabled to try the proportions of 
sounds and intervals, and judge of tba har- 
mony of two tempered notes. 'Eneyc. 

In the proper sense of the word, a trum- 
pet marine is considersd a monodsord. 

MONOCHROMATIC, a. [Gr. fsssmg, sole, 
and wfmpM, color.] 

Connsfcng af one color, or prssentiog rays 
of light of cue ookv only. * 3 

Quart. Jovru. Jams. sfSewtce. 
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#>H'0€0TYLE, 
MOT 


! ONO€OTYLED'ONOUS, 


* Having 
only one 


Aferty*. Milne. 
MONOCOTYLEDON, n. [Or, fmog, sole, 
ami * hollow.] 

In botany, a plant With only one cotyledon 
or seed-lobe. 

MONOCWLAR, Or. u*m> sole, and 
MONOCULOUS, / U ocniw, eye j 
Having one eye only. Homell. 

MON'OOULE, ». [supra.] An iniect with 
one eye. Pennant. 

MONODACTYLOUS, a. [Or. p*Mi and 
JasreXs*.] Having one finger or toe only. 
MON'ODInT, n. One who write* a monody 
Scott 

MONWON, n. [Or. ftwobevg, having one 
tooth or shoot.] 

The unicorn fish, or sea-unicorn, which has 
A remarkable horn projecting from its 
heed. [This horn is really a tusk, of which 
there are two, but only ono of them is usu- 
ally developed. Cuvier .] It in called also 
the monoceros, or horned narwhal. Its 
usual site Is from sixteen to twenty feet. 

Enryc. 

MON'ODY, n. [Gr. fioro;, sole, 

and ffa, song.] A song or poem sung by 
one person only. Johnson. 

MON'uGAM, n. [Gr. ftsne, sole, and ympn, 
marriage.] 

In botany, a plant that has a simple flower, 
though the anthers ore united. Lee. 

MONOG AMMAN, a. Pertaining to the or- 
der of plants that have a simple flower. 

MONOGAMIST, ». [supra.] One who 
disallows second marriages. Johnson. 
MONOGAMOUS, a. Having one wife only 
and not permitted to marry a second. 
MONOGAMY, n. [supra.] The marriage 
of one wife only, or the state of such as are 
restrained to a single wife. ftp- llall. 
MON'OGRAM, ». [Gr. /uosoc, sole, 
yjajU /»«, letter.] 

A character or cipher composed of ono, two 
or more letters interwoven, being an abbre- 
viation of a name, used on seals, ate. Enryc. 
MON'OGRAMMAL, a. Sketching in the 
manner of a monogram. Fotherby. 

MON'OGRAPH, n. [Gr. /sums, sole, and 
to describe.] 

An account or description of a single thing 
or class of things; as, a monograph of vio- 
lets in bdtany ; a monograph of an Egyp- 
tian. mummy. Sown, of Science, 

MONOGRAPHS, \ a. Drawn in lines 
MON OGBAPH'H£AL, / without colors. 

Bailey. Aeh. 

2. Pertaining to a mafcoormph. 
MONOG'RAPHY, w. [Gr. fsom, sole, and 

A description drawn "In line* without colors. 

Qu. should uot this to monogram t 
MON'OGYN, ». [Gr. ftndyvss, 

a female ] 

In botany, a plant having apfy one Stjjrk or 

MOiSoSyNTAN, a. Pertaining to the 
der Monogynia ; having only one style or 


MOlfoLOG 


... HOLOGUE, n. mon'okg. [0J-. jmmXs- 
pm ; (mm, sola, and tays* speech.] 


MON 

1. A soliloquy ; a speech ottered by* person 

alone. Dryden. 

2. A poem, song or soon* oompoeedfor a 

tingle performer. Busby. 

|WONOMA€HY,n. f Gr. item **#* 5 **•••*» 
sole, and combat] A duel ; a single 
combat 

MON'OME, «. [Gr. pens, sola, and emftn, 
name.] 

In algebra, a quantity that has one name 
only. Barrie. 

MONO'MIAL, n. In algebra, a quantity ex- 
pressed by one name or letter. 
MONOPATHY, n. [Gr. ftessg, sole, and 
sruhiu, suffering.] Solitary suffering or 
sensibility. WhiUock. 

MONOPF.TALOUS, a. [Gr. pons, only, 
and xiraAos, flower-leaf. J 
In botany, having only one petal, or a one- 

S otalcd corol j as, a monopetalous corol or 
ower. Martyn. 

MON'OPHTHONG.b. [Gr. pom, sole, and 
<pfayyo(, sound.] A simple vowol-sound. 

Beattie. 

MONOPHTIION'GAL, a. Consisting of a 
simple vowel-sound. Beattie. 

MONOPH'YLLOUS, a. [Gr. pent, sole, 
and QvMoe, leaf. ] Having one leaf only. 
MONOPII'YSITE, n. [Gr. only, and 
Qvetf, nature.] 

One who maintains that Jesus Christ had 
but one nature, or that the human and 
divine nature were so united os to form 
one nature only. Encyc. 

MONOPOLIST, In. [Sp. & Tt monopo- 
MONOFOLIZER, / luta. See Monopo- 
lize.] 

One that monopolizes ; a person who en- 
grosses a commodity by purchasing the 
whole of that article in market for the pur- 
pose of selling it at an advanced price , or 
one who has a license or privilege granted 
by authority, for the sole buying or selling 
of uny commodity. The man who re- 
tains in his hands his own produce or 
manufacture, is not a monopolist within 
the meaning of the laws for preventing 
monopolies 

MONOPOLIZE, o. t. [Gr. «oro f , sole, and 
msihtu, to sell ; Fr. monopoler.] 

1. To purchase or obtain possession of the 
whole of any commodity or goods in mar- 
ket with the view of selling them at ad- 
vanced prices, and of having the power of] 
commanding the prices ; as, to monopolize 
sugar or tea. 

2. To engross or obtain by any means the 
exclusive right of trading to any place, 
and the sole power of vending any com- 
modity or goods in a particular place or 
country; as, to monopolize the India or 
Levant trade. 

3, To obtain the whole ; as, to monopolize 
advantages. Federalist, Jay, 

MONOPOLY, n. [Fr. monopole; L. mon- 
opolium ; Qr, fuwrmktm ; fuatf an&rulw ] 
The sole power of vendiug any species of] 
goods, obtained either by engrossing the 
articles in market by purchase, or by a li- 
ceuse from the Government confirming 
this privilege. Thus the East India Com- 
pany in Great Britain has a monopoly of 
the trade to the East Indies, granted to 1 
them by charter. Monopolies by iudividu- 
«2| obtained by engrossing, are an offense 
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prohibited by low. Bat a man has fay 
natural right the exclusive power of vend- 
ing his own produce or man u f ac tu res, and 
to retain that exclusive right is not a mo- 
nopoly within the meaning Of law. 
MONOPTOTE, n. [Gr. usm, only, and 
xrmn, case.] A noun having only one 
oblique case. Clarke. 

MONOSPERM'OUB, a. [Gr. pong, only, 
and eTttfia, seed.] Having one seed only. 
MON'OSTKJH, ». [Gr. /sossrocss; 
only, and rtjees, verse.] A composition 
consisting of one verse only. 
MONOfiTROPH'IG, o. [Or. fsompfrg, 
having one strophe.] 

Having one strophe only; not varied in 
measure ; written in unvaried measure. 

Mason. 

MONOSYLLABIC, a. [See Monosyllable.] 

1. Consisting of one syllable; aq a mono- 
syllabic word. 

2. Consisting of words of one syllable ; as, a 
monosyllabic verse. 

MONO&YL'LABLE, n. JGr. ftosoc, only, 
and wMiaC*, a syllable.] A word of one 
syllabic. 

MONOSYL'LABLED, a. Formed into one 
Syllable. Cleaveland. 

MON'OTHEISM, n. [Gr. /song, only, and 
0io s, God.] * 

Tho doctrine or belief of the existence of 
one God only. Asiat. Res. 

M ONOTH 'EL ITE, n. [Gr. (tang, one, and 

S(AtK»c, Will.] 

One who holds that Christ had hut one 
will. Milner. 

MON'OTONE, n. [See Monotony.] In 
• rhetoric , a sameness of sound, or the utter- 
ance of successive syllables on one unva- 
ried key, without inflection or cadence. 

Mason. E. Porter. 
MONOTON'IC, a. Monotonous. [Little 
used] 

MONOTONOUS, a. Continued in the same 
tone without inflection or cadence; un- 
varied in tone. 

MONOTONOUSLY, adv. With one uni- 
form tone ; without inflection of voice. 

Nares. 

MONOTONY, n. [Gr. /ssnreem ; fto m , 
sole, and roeog, sound.] 

1. Uniformity of tone or sound ; want of in- 
flections of voice in'speaking ; want of ca- 
dence or modulation. 

2. Uniformity ; sameness. 

At sea, every tiling that breaks the monotony 
of the surrounding expanse attracts attention. 

Irving. 

MONSIEUR, n. [Fr.] Sir; Mr. Pope. 
MONSOON', n. A periodical wind, blowing 
six months from the same quarter or point 
of the eompass, then changing and blowing 
the same time from the opposfte quarter. 
The monsoons prevail in the East Indies, 
and are called also trade minds. But we 
usually give the denomination of trade 
winds to those which blow dm whole year 
from the same point, aa the winds within 
the tropics on the Atlantic. 

MONSTER, «. [L. monetnm, from mon - 
stro, to. show. So we say in English, a 
sight. See Muster.] 

1. An animal produced with a dupe or with 
parts that are not natural, as when the 
body is iU formed or distorted, or the 
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limbs toe fowAr too on ay, or whea -any 
port is extravagantly oat at proportion, 
either through defect or excess 

2. Any unnatural production; something 

greatly deformed. Momders ere common 
m AO vegetable kingdom. Encyc. 

3. A persons© wickeds# to appeer horrible ; 
one unnaturally wicked or mischievous. 
So • parricide is celled * monster. 

MON'STEB, 9 . L To make monstrous. 

[jVbtnwT] Shot. 

MON'STER-TAMING, a. Taming mon- 
sters. Jutmii 


MONSTROS'ITY, «. The state of being 
monstrous, or out of the common order of 


We often read of monstrous births; but we 
see * greeter monstrosity in education, when e 
flutter begets « sen end trains him up into a 
beast South. 

2. An unnatural production ; that which is 
monstrous. 

Fabri arranges distortions, gibbosities, tu- 
mors, Ac. in the cisss of morbific vtoniinwliet 
Encyr 

A monstrosity never changes the name oi af- 
fects the immutability of a species. Adansm. 

MON'STROUS, o. [L. monetra#*#.] Un- 
natural in form ; deviating greatly from 
the natural form; out of the common 
course of nature ; as, a morutrotu birth or 
production. 

2. Strange ; ver y wonderful ; generally ex- 
pressive of dultke. Shale. 

3 Enormous ; huge ; extraordinary ; as, a 
monstrous higbth ; a morutrotu tree or 
mountain. Pops. 

4. Shocking to the sight or other senses , 
hateful. 

MON'STROUS, adv. Exceedingly ; very 
much ; as, wumatrou* hard ; morutrotu 
thick. 

And will be monstrous witty on the poor 

Dry den. 

(This use is colloquial and vulgar.] 

MONSTROUSLY, adv. In a manner out of 
the common order of nature ; hence, 
shockingly; terribly; hideously; horri- 
bly; as, a man monstrously wicked. 

2. To a great degree ; enormously , extra- 


vagantly. 
Who wit] 


o with his wlfeds monstrously in love. 

Drydcn. 

MON'STROUSNESS, n. The state of being 


2. Enormity ; irregular nature or behavior. 

Shah. 

MONTAN'IC, a. [L. montanus, from morn, 
mountain .] 

Pertaining to mountains; consisting in 
mountains. Ktruan. 

MONTANISM, *. The tenets of Montanus. 

MONTAN 1ST, a. A follower of the heresi- 
aroh Montanus, a Phrygian by birth, who 
pretended he was inspired by the Holy 
Spirit and instructed in several points not 
revealed to the Apostim. His sect sprung 
up in die second center/. Encyc. 

MONTAN18TTC, o. Pertaining to the he- 
nw at Montanus. 

MONTANIZE, e. A To follow the ojj mm ns 


MONTAiTT.n. [Fr. from master, to mount.] 
A term hi son cmg« Skak. 


NOH 

MONTETtO, n. [Sp, nsentem.] A horse- 
man’s cap. M 

MONTETH', n. A vessel in which glasses 
are washed ; so called from the name of j 
the inventor. King. 

MONTH, n. [Sax. mon«>, from mona, the 
moon; D. mmnd; G. manalh ; Sw. «&- 
nod; Dan. maraud ; 1,. mentis; Gr. 
a month, from fttun, the moon.] 

A space or period of time constituting a di- 
vision of the year. Month originally sig- 
nified the time of one revolution of the 
moon, a lunation, or the period from one 
change or conjunction of the moon with 
die sun to another, a period of 27 days, 7 
hours, 43 minutes and 5 seconds. This is 
the periodical month, or as we generally 
call it, the lunar month. In this sense we 
still use the word month. But we also ap- 
ply the term to the space of time in which 
the sun passes through one sign, nr a 
twelfth part of the xodiac. This period 
contains 30 days, 10 hours, 29 minutes, 5 
seconds, and is called a Solar month. In 
the year, there are twelve solar months, 
and thirteen lunar months. 

In popular language, four weeks are 
called a month, being nearly the length of j 
the lunar month. A calender month dif- 
fers in some degree from a solar month , 
consisting of twenty eight, twentj nine, 
thirty or thirty -one days, as the months 
stand m calendars nr almanacks 
MONTHLY, a Continued a month or per- 
formed m a month ; as, the monthly n 
lution of the moon. 

2 I)ono or happening once a month, or 
every month; as, the monthly concert of 


prayer ; a monthly visit. 

MONTHLY, adv. Once a month ; in every 
month. The moon changes monthly. 

2. As if under the influence of the moon ; 
in the manner of a lunatic. [iVot used.'] 

Middleton. 

MONTH’S-MIND, n. Earnest desire; strong 
inclination. Hvdihra «. 

MONTM'ARTRITE, n. A mineral of a yel- 
lowish color, occurring massive, and found 
at Montmartre, near Paris. It is soft, but 
resists the weather. It is a compound of j 
thr Bulphatc and carbonate of lime. Urc. 

MONTOIR, u. [Fr.] in horsemanship, a 
■tone used for aiding to mount a horse. 

MONUMENT, ». [L. monument urn, from 
moneo , to admonish or remind.] 

1. Any thing by which the memory of a per- 
son or an event is preserved or perpe- 
tuated ; a building, stone or other thing 
placed or erected to remind men of the 
person who raised it, or of a person de- 
ceased, or of any remarkable event ; as a 
mausoleum, a pillar, a pyramid, a tri- 
umphal arch, a tombstone and the like. 
A pillar of 200 feet in highth, composed 
of Portland stone, was erected in London 
as a monument to preserve the memory of I 
the great conflagration in 1666. A monu- 
ment is erected on Bunker Hill to comme- 
morate the battle of June 17, 1775. 

2. A stone or a heap of stones or other du- 
rable thing, intended to mark the bounds 
of Mates, towns or distinct possessions, and 
pr es er ve the memory of divisional lines. 

New England, 

3. A thing that reminds or gives notice. 


MOO 

MONUMENT'Ah, a. Pertaining tot mo- 
ment ; as, a monumental insenption. 

2. Serving as m monument ; memorial ; 
preserving memory. 

Of pine or monumental oak. Milton. 

A work outlasting monumental brass. JPepe. 

3. Belonging to a tomb ; as, mmmmmtal 


MONUMENTALLY, adv. % way of ms- 

1. The fora of an argument; the regular 

determination of propositions according to 
their quantity, as universal or particular, 
and their quality, as affirmative or nega- 
tive. Watts Encyc. 

2. Style of music. Milton. Encyc. 

3. The variation of a verb to express man- 
ner of action or being. [See Mode . ] 

In the foregoing senses, and in all cases, 
this word when derived from the Latin 
modus, ought to be written mode, it being 
o distinct word from the following. 
MOOD, n. [Goth, mod, anger, Sax. mob, Sw 
mod, the mind, a lofty mind, pride, vio- 
lence ; mobij, proud, spirited ; G. muth, 
mind, mood, courage, mettle, spirit, I). 
moed; Dan. mood, mod, heart, courage, 
mettle. We observe these words unite 
the sense of mind with that of spirit, cou- 
rage, anger , for the primary sense is de- 
rived from moving, driving or rushing for- 
ward, or from exciting. We observe ana- 
logous cases in the I.. animus and Gr. Svuof 
Class Md. No. 19. 24. 25.] 

1. Temper of mind; temporary state of the 
mind in regard to passion or feeling ; hu- 
mor ; as, a melancholy mood ; an angry 
mood; a suppliant mood. Dryden. Adduoii. 

2. Anger ; heat of temper. Hooker 

[In this sense little used, unless quali- 
fied by an adjective.] 

MOOD'ILY, adv. [from moody.] Sadly. 
[G5i.J 

MOODTNESS, ». Anger; peevishness. 
MOOD'Y, a. [Sax. mob ij, angry.] Angiy ; 
peevish ; fretful , out of humor, 
livery peevish moody malcontent. tutwe. 

2. Mental; intellectual; as, moody food. 

[05#.] Skak. 

3. Sad; pensive. 

4. Violent; forious. 

MOON, n. [Sax. mona; Gotli. mtna, Dan. 
maane ; Sw. mSna; D.muan; Vt.mond; 
Gr. fitwh Doric, fi.ua , Lapponic, mana.l 

1 . The heavenly orb which revolves round 
the earth ; a secondary planet or satellite 
of the earth, whose borrowed light is re- 
flected to the earth and serves to dispel 
the darkness of night. Its mean distance 
from the earth is 0OJ semidiametera of fbe 
earth, or 240,000 miles. Its revolution 
round the earth in 27 day t, 7 boom, 43 
minutes, constitutes the lunar month. 

2. A month. This is the settee in which 
rude nations use the name of the moon ; as, 
seven moons. 

Half-moon, in fortification, a figure resem- 
bling a crescent. 

MOON'-BE AM, n. A ray of light from the 
moon. Dryden. 

MOON -CALF, n, A monster; a false con- 
ception. Skak. 

2. A mole or tolas of fleshy matter gene- 
rated in the uterus. 
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« Adrit; artupUfeno* Drfdm. 

ON'ED, a. Taken for the moon, 

Mitton. 

MOON'ET, it. A little moon. Soil. 

MOON'-EYE, n. An eye affected by the 


MOON'-EYED, a. Having eye* affected by 
(be revolutions of the noon. 

2. Dim-eyed; purblind. Aineworth. 

MOON'-FISH, ft. Allah wboae tail is shaped 
like * lialf-moon. Ore w. 

MOON'ISH, a. Like the moon; variable. 

' Shak. 

MOONLE8S, a. Hot favored with moon- 
light Dryden. 

MOONLIGHT, ft. The light aflbrded by 

MOON*L?OHT,o. Illuminated bytlie moon , 
ak. moOf i U aki revela. Shak. 

MOONLING, n. A simpleton. It. Jon ton. 
MOON'LOVED, a. Loved when the moon 
thine*. M\Uon. 

MOON '-SAD, a. A plant of the genu* Me- 
ttispewnum, having a roaaeeoua flower. 

Miller. 

MOONSHINE, n. Tho light of the moon. 

Dryden. 

2. In burlesque, a month. Shuk 

A matter of moonshine , a matter of no eon- 
aaquenee or of indifference. 
MOON'SHINE, \ a. Illuminated by the 
MOON'HHINY, / moon ; aa, a fair moon- 
ehine night. Clarewlon. 

I want to aee them in a tnoonshiny night, 

Addison 

MOON'STONE, n. A variety of adularia, 
of a white color, or a yellowish or greenish 
white, somewhat iridescent, found in blunt 
amorphous masses, or cryetalized in trun- 
eeted rhomboidal prisms, or in rectangular 
tables, or in hoxanedral prisms beveled at 
both ends. The surface is often sulcated 
Kirtoan. 

MOON 'STRUCK, a. Affected by the influ- 
enoe of the moon ; lunatic ; as, moonstruck 
madness. Milton. 

MOON-TRE'FOIL, n. A plant of the genus 

MOONmToRT, «. A plant of the genus 
Lunaria ; satin-flower; honesty. 
MOON'Y, a. Lunated; having a crescent 
for a standard ; in resemblance of the moon ; 
ML the moony troops or moonu host of the 
ultans of Turkey. Philips. Fenton. 

MOOR, *. f Sax. mop, a mountain, a pool 
or lake, a plain; D.moer; G.mokr; Fr. 
wore; Dan. myre.] 

1. A tenet of land overrun with heath. 

Encyc. 

2. A marsh ; a fen; a tract of wet low 

ground, or ground covered with stagnant 
water. _ 

MOOR, n. [D. moor; 0. mokr; Fr. maure; 


A native <&“ tlie ncartkern coast of Africa, 
called by the Romans from the col$r of the 
people, Mauritania, the country of dark- 
- oomplexioned people. The same country 
is now called Morocco, Tunis, Algiers, &c. 
MOOR, v. U [Sp. & Port, amerra, $ cable, 
and a command to belay or fasten ; amor- 
tor, to moor, as a ship; Fr. amarrer ; Arm. 
iiwmi i D. moaren; allied probably to L. 
motor ; Fr. demeurer, to delay. It is com- 
pastel of tho same elements as the Saxon 
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meppan, ameppan, amyppan, to hindeT, 
to otati] 

To confine or secure a ship in a particular 
station, as by cables and anchors or by 
• chains. A ship is never said to be moored, 
when she rides by a single anchor. 

Mar. Diet. 

MOOR, t>. *. To be confined by cable* or 
chains. 

On ooiy ground his galleys moor. Dryden. 
MOOR'COCK, -\v. A fowl of the genus 
MOOR'FOWL, > Tetrao, found in moors ; 
MOOR'HEN, 3 red-game; gor-cock. 
MOOR'ED, pp. Made fast in a station by 
cobles or chains. 

MOOR'ING, ppr. Confining to a station by 
cables or chains. 

MOOlt'ING, n. In seamen’s language, moor- 
ings are the anchors, chains and bridles 
laid athwart the bottom of a river or har- 
bor to confine a ship. 

MOOR'ISII, a. Marshy; fenny; watery. 
Along the moorish fens Thomson. 

2. Pertaining to the Moors in Africa. 
MOORLAND, n. A marsh or tract of low 
watery ground. Mot timer. Swiff. 

2. Land nring into moderate hills, foul, 
cold and full of bogs, us in Staffordshire, 
England. 

MOOR'STONE, n. A species of granite. 

Woodward. 

MOORT, a. Marshy; fenny; boggy; wa- 
tery. 

A* when thick mists nnse from muory vales 
Fairfax 

MOOSE, «. moos, [a native Indian name.] 
An animal of the genus Cervus, and the 
largest of the deer kind, growing sometimes 
to the higlith of 17 hands, and weighing 
] 2U0 pounds. This animal has palmated 
horns, with a short thick neck, and on up- 
right mane of a light brown color. The 
eyes are Bmall, the ears a foot long, very 
broad and slouching , tho upper lip is 
square, bangs over the lower one, and has 
a deep sulcus in the middle so as to appear 
biiid. This animal inhabits cold northern 
climates, being found in the American 
forests of Canada and New England, and 
in tho corresponding latitudes of Europe 
and Asia. It is the elk of Europe. Encyc 
MOOT, »'. t. [Sax. motiaii, to meet, to de- 
bate ; Siy. tnota, to meet, to fall, to come 
to or on ; Goth, motyun See Meet, of] 
which this word is a different orthogra- 
phy. The sense of debate is from meeting, 
like encounter, from the French ; for meet- 
ing gives rise to the sense of opposing, 
and tne Dan. mod and Sw. emot, against, 
a proposition answering to L. contra, Fr. 
centre, is from this root] 

To debate; to discuss; to argue for and 
against The word is applied chiefly to 
the disputes of students in law, who state 
a question and discuss it by way of exer- 
cise to qualify themselves for arguing 
causes in court 

S v. i. To argue or plead on a sup- 
cause. 

)$. A point, case or ques- 
MOOT'*€ASE, > tion to be mooted or de- 
MOO'F-POINT, > bated; a disputable case] 
an unsettled question, 
la this meet-cam your judgment to refine. 

Dryden. 
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MOOTED, pp. Debated^ disputed ; con- 
troverted 

MOOTER, it A disaster of a mooted case. 
MOOT-HALL, \ft. A town hall ; ball of 
MOOT-HOUSE, / judgment [Qte.] 


MOOTING, ppr. Disputing ; debating for 
exercise. 

MOOTING, it. The exercise of disputing. 

MOP, n. [W. mop or mopa ; L. mappai] A 
piece of doth, or a collection of thrums or 
coarse yam fastened to a handle and used 
for cleaning floors. Swift. 

2. A wry mouth. [Not used.] Shak. 

MOP, v. t. To rub or wipe with a mop. 

MOP, v. i . To make a wry mouth. [Aot 
used.] Shak. 

MOPE, v.i. [1 have not found this word, 

unless in the D. snoppen, to pout] 

To be very stupid , to be very dull , to 
drowse ; to be spiritless or gloomy. 
Demoniac phrensy, moping melancholy. 

Milton. 

— Or but a sickly part of one true sense 
Could not bo mope. Shah. 

MOPE, v. t. To make stupid or spiritless. 

MOPE, n. A stupid or low spirited person ; 
a* drone. 

MO'PED, pp. Made stupid. 

A young, low spirited, moped creature. 

Locke. 

MO'PE-EYED, a. [Qu. Gr. feven^.] Short- 
sighted ; purblind. Bramhall. 

MOTING, ppr. Affected with dullness ; 
spiritless; gloomy. 

MO'PISH, a. Dull; spiritless; stupid; de- 
jected. 

MO'PISHNESS, n. Dejection; dullness; 
stupidity. 

MOP'PET, 1 «. [from mop ; L. mappa.] A 

MOP'SEY , / rag-baby ; a puppet made of 
cloth , a fondling name of a little girL 

Dryden. 

MOP'US, «. A mope ; a drone. Swift. 

MOR'AL, a. [F. & Sp. moral ; It morJe ; 
h. moralts ; trom mot, moris, manner. The 
elements of this word are probably Mr. ; 
but 1 know not the primary sense. The 
a* 

word coincides in elements with Ar. ^ 
to pass, to walk.] * 

1 . Relating to the practice, manners or con- 
duct of men as social beings in relation to 
each other, and with reference to right 
and wrong. The word moral is applicable 
to actions that are good or evil, virtuous or 
vicious, and has reference to the law of 
God as the staudardl by which tbeir cha- 
racter is to be determined. The word how- 
ever may be applied to actions which affect 
only, or primarily and principally, a per- 
sons own happiness. 

Keep at the least within the cemptst ot moral 
actions, which have in them vice or virtue. 

Meeker. 

Mankind is broken loo*e from moral bands. 

2. Subject to the moral law and 

moral actions ; 'bound to peribtm soda] 
duties; as, a moral agent or being. 

3. Supported by the evidence of reason or 
probability; founded on experience of the 
ordinary oourse of thing*; as, moral on- 
tainty, diatinguished from vhyeical or sm. 
thematscal certainty or deiSSmkm. 
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Physical and mathematical certainty may be 
etilad inWKbik, wd aw »wl certaiaty may be 
property ettled indubitable, Wilkie*. 

Thing* of* m ml nature m tay be proved by 
•wot arguments. TWotsoss. 

Conformed to rules of right, or to tbe di- 
vine law respectiug social dutiee; vir- 
tuous ; just; as when we say, a particular 
action is not moral. 

5. Conformed to law and right in exterior 
£ deportment ; as, he leads a good moral life. 
Reasoning or instructing with regard to 
vice and virtue. 

Whilst thou, a moral fool, sitt'st still and 
cri’st. Shak. 

7. IngenernI, moral denotes something which, 
respects the conduct of men and their re- 
lations as social beings whose actions have 
a bearing on each other's rights and hap- 
piness, and are therefore right or wrong, 
virtuous or vicious; as, moral character; 
moral view* ; moral knowledge ; moral sen- 
timents; moral maxims; moral approba- 
tion; moral doubts ; moral justice ; moral 
virtue ; moral obligations, &c. Or moral 
denotes something which respects the in- 
tellectual powers of man, as distinct from 
his physical powers. Thus we speak of 
moral evidence, moral arguments, mbrat 
persuasion, moral certainty, moral force ; 
which operate on the mind. 

Moral law, the law of God which prescribes 
the moral or social duties, and prohibits 
the transgression of them. 

Moral sense, an innate or natural sense of 
right and wrong; an instinctive perception 
or what is right or wrong in moral conduct, 
which approves some actions and disap- 
proves others, independent of education or 
the knowledge of any positive rule or law. 
But the existence of any such moral sense 
is very much doubted. Paley. Encyc. 
Moral philosophy, the science of manners 
and duty ; the science which treats of the 
nature and condition of man as a social 
being, of the duties which result from his 
social relations, and the reasons on which 
they are founded. 

MORTAL, n. Morality ; the doctrine or prac- 
tice of the duties of life. \_Nol much used ] 
Prior. 

2. The doctrine inculcated by a fiction , the 
accommodation of. a fable to form the 
morals. 

The moral is the first business of the poet. 

Ihrydvn. 

MORAL, e. i. To moralise. [Not m me.] 
MORALER, a. A moralixer. [Not in use.'] 
Shah. 

MORALIST, n. [It moralista; Fr. mora- 
ls**! 

1. One who teaches due duties of life, or a 
writer at essays intended to correct vice 
and inculcate moral duties. Addison. 

2. One who practices moral duties; a mere 

moral person. Hammond. 

MORALITY, is. [Fr. moraUU.} The doc- 
trine or system of moral dudes, or the du- 
ties of men m their social character; ethics. 

The system of morality 'to be fathered from 
the writings of indent sagas, foils very short of 
that defitered in the Gospel. Swtft. 

2. The practice «f the moral duties ; virtue. 
We often admire the pettta&ees of mm 
whose morality w# 

3. Th* quality of an action which readers it 
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good; the conformity of tin act to the di- 
vine law, or to the principles of rectitude. 
This oonformity undies amt the act must 
be performed by a ft** agent, and from a 
motive of obedience to the divine wills 
This is the strict theological and Scriptural 
sense of morality. But we often apply the 
word to actions which accord with justice 
and human laws, without reference to the 
motives from which they proceed. 
MORALIZAT10N, h. Moral reflections, 
or the act of makiug moral reflections. 

War ton. 

2. Explanation in a moral sense. Elyot. 
MORALIZE, v. / fFr. moraluer ; Sp. i 
morahzar ; It. moramnare .] 

1 . To apply to a moral purpose, or to ex- j 
plain in a moral sense. 

This foble is moralized in a common proverb. 

L'Ettrangc. 

Did he not moralize this spectacle ? Shak. 

2. To Airnish with manners or examples. 

Spenser. 

3. To render moral or virtuous ; to correct 
the morals of. 

It had u large share in moralizing the poor 
white people of the country. Ramsay. 

[This sense, thougli the most strictly 
etymological, is rare, but not to be con- 
demned.] 

MORALIZE, v. i. To speak or write on 
moral subjects, or to make moral reflec- 
tions. 

MORALIZED, pp. Applied tn a moral pur- 
pose, or explained in a moral sense. 

2. Rendered moral or less corrupt. 

Ch. Relig. Appeal. 

MOR'ALIZER, n. One who moralizes. 
MORALIZING, ppr. Appljing to a moral 
purpose, or explaining in a moral sense, j 

2. Making moral reflections m words or wri- 
ting. 

MORALIZING, n. The application of facts 
to a moral purpose, or the making of moral 
reflections. 

Hu moralizing t are always pleasant, and he 
docs not spare, where he thinks it useful to 
moralize. Ch Obs. 

MORALLY, ado. In a moral or ethical 
sense ; according to the rules of morality. 

By good, morally to called, bon urn hone stum 
ought chiefly to be understood. South, 

2 Virtuously ; honestly ; according to moral 
rules in external deportment. He resolves 
to live morally. 

3. According to the rules of the divine law. 
An action is not in strictness morally good, 
which docs not proceed from good mo- 
tives, or a principle of love and obedience 
to the divine law and to the lawgiver. 
Charity bestowed to gratify pnde, or jus- 
tice done by compulsion, cannot be morally 
good in the sight of God. 

4. According to the evidence of human rea- 
son or of probabilities, founded on facts or 
experience ; according to the usual course 
of things and human judgment 

It is morally Impossible for a hypocrite to 
keep himself long on his guard. V Estrange. 

From Che nature of things, I am morally cer- 
tain that a mind frse from passion and prejudice 
is man fit to pass a true judgment than one 
biased by affection and interest Wtlksns. 

\ MORTALS, n. plstr. The practice of the du- 
, ties tf Hfo ; an, a man of correct moral*. 


2. Conduct; behavior; oourne of Ufa, 
gard to good and evil 
Rome, u corrupt In thair morals as vies could 
make them, have been soBcRons to have their 
children virtuously and piously educated. 


What can laws do without mentis f Premklla. 

MORASS', ». [D. moeras, from moor, a 
marsh ;Sw. moras • G. morast ; Sax. mejifc ; 
Fr. marau ; from more or moor, a tract of 
level ground.] 

A marsh ; a fen ; a tract of low moist ground. 

Walts. Thomson. 

MORASS'Y, a. Marshy; fenny. Pennant. 

MDRA'VIAN, a. Pertaining to Moravia. 

MORA'VIAN, ♦». One of a religious sect, 
called the United Bictliern. 

MOlt/BID, a. [L. morbidus, from morbus , a 
disease, from tho root of morior, to die , 
W. warm, to die, from mar, laid flat. The 
sense of the verb then is to foil, foil or sink ; 
lr. marbh, W. mono, dead In Ch.no is 
to be sick. Class Mr. No. 12.] 

Diseased ; sickly ; not sound and healthful , 
os, morbid humors ; a morbid constitution ; 
a morbid state of the juices of a plant ; a 
morbid sensibility. 

MOlt'BIDNESS, n. A state of being dis- 
eased, sickly or unsound. 

MORBIFIC, la. [Fr. morbifiuue , L. 

M0RB1FTCAL, j morbus, discuse, and 
facto, to make.] 

Causing disease ; generating a sickly state ; 
as, morbific matter. 

M011B1 L'LOUS, a. [L. morbilli, measles, a 
medical term from morbus .] 

Pertaining to the measles ; measly ; parta- 
king of the nature of measles, or resem- 
bling the eruptions of that disease. 

MORBO'SE, u. [L. morbosu*! Proceeding 
from disease; unsound; uuhoolthy; as, a 
tnorbose tumor or excrescence in plants. 

Pay. 

MORBOS'ITY, n. A diseased state. Brown. 

MORDA 'CIOUS, a. [L. mordaee, infra.] 
Biting ; given to biting. Evelyn. 

MORDA'Cl Ol /SLY, ado In a biting wan- 
nor ; sarcastically. , Water l oust. 

MOftDAC'ITY, n. [L. mordacitas , from mor- 
deo, to bite ] 

The quality of biting. 

MOR'DANT, n. [Fr. biting] A substance 
which has a chimical ammtv for coloring 
matter and serves to fix colors; such as 
alum. Fourcroy. 

MOR'DICANCY, ». A biting quality ; cor- 
rosiveness. Evelyn. 

MOR'DICANT, a. [Fr ,irom L.mordeo,U> 


bite.] 

Biting ; acrid , as, the mordicant quality of 
a b5y. Boyle. 

MORDIUATION, n. [from L. mortice, to 


bite.] 

The act of biting or corroding ; corrosion. 

Another cause n the mordbitiem of the ori- 
fice*, especially of the mesentery veins. Boom 
MORE, o. f Sax. mope, map a or majie, more 
or greater, D. meet ; G. mehr; Dan. 
metre / Sw. mer. The Saxon ma and mo, 
in Chaucer, have the same sense. Tn W. 


■motor, Ir. mot, signifies great, in the posi- 
tive degree. The word may be contract- 
ed from mao, the mot of L. magisj more, 
for moger ; but this ts conjecture.] 

1. Greater in quality, degree er amount; in 
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Mmfaaneral Sense ; as, more land ; more 'mm- 
^er; more courage; wore virtu#; more 
power or wisdom; more love; more praise; 
more light. It is applicable to everything, 
material or immaterial. 

2. Greater in number ; exceeding ia num- 
ber*; as, more men; more virtue* ; more 
yean. 

The children of Israel are More than we. 

Exod. I 

3. Greater. 

The Men* past knew not why they had come 
together. Acte ala. 

4. Added to eome farmer nurabor ; addi 


But Montague demands one labor more. 

AddUon. 

MORE, ado. To a greater degree. 

Israel loved Joseph mors than all his chil- 
dren. Gen. xxxvii. 

2. It ie need with the . 

They hated him yet the more. Gen. xxxvii. 

3. It ia used to modify an adjective and 
form the comparative degree, haviug the 
fame force and effect as the termination 
er, ih monoayllables ; as, more wise ; more 
illustrious ; more contemptible ; more du- 
rable. It may be used before all adjectives 
-which admit of comparison, and mutt be 
««ed before polysyllables. 

4. A. second or another time; again. I ex- 
pected to hear of him no more. 

The dove returned not to him again any more. 

Gen. vin. 

No more, not continuing ; existing no long- 
er; gone; deceased or destroyed. Cassius 
ia no more . Troy is wo more . 

No more is used in commands, in an el 
liptieal form of address. No more ' that is, 
say no more ; let me hear no more. In this 
use however, more , when the sentence is 
complete, is a noun or substitute for a 
noun. 

Much more , in a greater degree or with more 
readiness ; more abundantly. 

More and more, with oontinual increase. 
Amen trespassed mere ami more. 

2 Chron. xxxih. 

MORE, a noun or substitute for a noun. A 
greater quantity, amount or number. 

They fathered some mors, some less. Ex xvi. 
They were m ore who died by hail-stones, 
than they whom the children of Israel slew 
with the sword. Josh. x. 

God 4o so to thee and more also. 1 Sam. iii. 
There were more than forty who had made 
this conspiracy. Actsxxill 
2. Greater thing; other thing; something 
farther. Here we wet; we can do no 
more. He conquered his enemies ; he did 
wore , he conquered himseH 
MORE, r.t. To make more. [O&e.J Gower. 
MOREE'N, n. A stuff used far curtains, Ac. 
MOREL 1 , w. [It morella ; Fr. morelle.] 
Garden nightshade, a plant of the geuus 
Solatium. 

2. A kind of cherry. 

MORELAND. See MOORLAND. 

M O'REN ESS, n. Greatness. [06*/ 
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MOSES K', \ a. [Fr. farm It moretco, 

MORESQUE , ) from More, a Moor.] 
Done after the manner of the Moors. 
MORESK', ft. A species of painting or carv- 
* ing done after the Moorish manner, con- 
sisting of grotesque pieoes and compart- 
ments promiscuously interspersed. Encyc. 
MOR'GLAY, n. [Lmors, death, and Celtic 
glawr, sword.] 

A deadly weapon. 

MOR'GRAY, ft. A Mediterranean fish of a 
pale reddish gray color, spotted with brown 
and white. It is called also .the rough 
hound-fish 1 1 weighs about twenty owices 
and is jrell tasted. Diet, Nat. Hitt. 

MORICE See MORISCO. 
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MOREO'VER, ado. [more and over.} 
wand what has been said; further; bo- 
rides; «l»o; likewise. 

Mfenmtr, by them is thy servant warned. 

Ps. xix. 


MORIGERA'riON, «. [See Morigerout.] 
Obsequiousness; obedience. [06e.j 

Bacon. 

MORIG'EROUS, a. [L. morigerus ; mot , 
moru, manner, and gero , to carry.] 
Obedient; obsequious. [Little used.] Diet 
MOR'IL, « [Fr. moriUe.] A mushroom of I 
the size of a walnut, abounding with little 
holes. Encyc. 

MORIL'LIFORM, a. Having the form of 
the moril, a mushroom. 

MOR'ILLON, n. A fowl of the genus Anas 
Pennant. 

MOR'INEL, «. A bird, called also dottcnl. 
MORIN'GA, n. A plant. 

MOR'ION, n. [Fr. from It. morioae.] Ar- 
mor for the bead ; a helmet or casque to 
defend the head. Paleigh. Dryden. 

MORIS'CO, \ n. [from Moor.-] A dance, or 
MO 'RISK, J a dancer of the m orris or 
Moorish dance. [See Morris.] Shak. 
MOR'KIN, n. [Sw. murken, putrefied , or 
Fr. mort, L. mortuut, dead, and km, kind.] 
Among hunters, a beast that has died hy 
sickness or mischanco. Bailey. 

MO'RELAND, } "* Moorland,— wliich see. 
MOR'LING, \ n. [Fr. mort , dead.] Wool 
MOllT'LING, j plucked from a dead 
sheep. Ainsworth. 

MOR'MO.n [Gr. /usf/ufli.] A bugbear; false 
terror. Johnson. 

MOltN, ». [Smt. majine, majijene, mejigen, 
mopgen, Dau. D. & G. morgen , Sw. mor - 
gon, morn, morning or morrow. In W. 
fttory, Ir. maiach is morrow; Scot worn 
or morne, morrow. In Goth, tneryan sig- 
nifies to publish, that ia, to open or throw 
forth; Orient, non. In Russ, morgayu 
signifies to wink or twinkle; Ice. morgnar, 
to grow light] 

The first part of the day * the morning; a 
word used chiefly in poetry. 

And blooming peace shall ever bless thy morn. 

Prior. 

MORNING, «. [Sax. man gene, monxen 
See Morn.] 

1, The first part of ths day, beginning at 
twelve o’clock at night and extending to 
twelve at neon. Thus we say, a star rises 
at one o’clock in the morning. In a more 
limited sense, morning is the time begin- 
ning an hoar *r two before sunrise, or at 1 
break of day, and extending to the hour of 
breakfast and of beginning the labors of 
the day. Among men of business in large 

the morning extends to the hour of 

2. The first or early part. 


In the monk# ePBfa devote yewaetf to die 
service of the MestHbrin J. Clarke . 

MORN'ING, a. Pert&f to the first part 
or early part of the day; beta? in the early 
part of the day ; as, morning dew ; 
light; morning service. 

She looks as dear 
As morning roses newly washed with dew. 

MORNING-GOWN, ». A gown wont ia the 

MORNING-STAR, is. The planet Venus, 
when it precedes the sun in rising, and 
shines in the morning. 

MOROCCO, n. A fine kind of lather; lether 
, dressed in a particular manner ; said to be 
borrowed from the Moors. 

MOKO'SE, a . [L. morosut ; It. A Sp. mo- 
roto, alow, tardy. In Portuguese, noroto 
signifies dwelling on lewd thoughts ; mo- 
roridade, the act of dwelling on such 
thoughts. Morote then is from the root of 
L. moror, to delay, stop, hinder, whence 
cotnmoror, to dwell, Fr. demevrer, Eng. 
demur. The customary sense then is de 
rived from the gloomy, sullen temper 
fprmed by habitually fixing the thoughts 
on some object] 

Of a sour tcmjfer ; severe; sullen and aus- 
tere. 

Some have deserved censure for a morote 
and affected taciturnity , other* have made 
speeches though they had nothing to saj . 

Watt* 

MORO'SELY, ado. Sourly; with sullen 
austerity. 

MORO'SENESS, n. Sourness of temper, 
sullenness. Moroseness is not precisely 
peevishness or fretfulncss, though often ac- 
companied with it. It denotes more of 
silence and severity or ill humor, than the 
irritability or irritation which characterises 
peevishness. 

Learn good humor, never to oppose without 
just reason ; abate some degrees of pride and 
motosrncst. Watts. 

MOROS'ITY, «. Moroseness. [Not used.] 

Shak. 

MOROX'YLIC, a. Moroxylic add is obtain- 
ed from a saline exsudation from the mo- 
rns alba or white mulberry. 

MOR'PHEW, «. [l\.morfea.] A scurf on 
the face. 

MOR'PHEW, v. t. To cover with scurf. 

Bp. Hail. 

MOR'PHIA, «>. A vegetable alkali extracted 
from opium, of which it constitutes the 
narcotic principle. Bigelow. Ure 

MOR'RICE, is. [Fr. Moresque ; from 

MOR'RIS, \ Moor.] A Moorish 

MOR'RIS-DANCE, > dance; a dance in 
imitation of the Moor*, as sarabands, cha- 
cons, &c. usually performed with castanets, 
twnbors, Ac. by young men hi their 
shirts, with bells at their feet and ribdns of 
various colors tied round their arms and 
flung across their shoulders. Encyc. 
Nine men's mortice, a kind of play with nine 
holes in die grodnd. Shot. 

MOR/RIS-DANCER, «. One who dances a 
morris-dance. Temple. 

MORRIS-PIKE, «. A Moorish pike 
MGR'RGW, «. [Sax, mojigen. mt it seems 
rather to be the Welsh mery, marrow.] 

1. Dm day next after the p rese nt . 
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TUtUMtomjri^ktliim 

And th’ MnM Am. 

This word ii often preceded by o 
The Lord did that tetaf m* tbe amp 


The veiee ofOod 

To mortal mr it dreadfoL MlUrn. 

7. Extreme; violent [JVot e&yeai.] 

The nymph grew pole, end in a mortal fright— 
Dryden* 


T« «M«T««r (hell this sign be. E»d. fill. MORTAL, «. Men; e being (object to 
So we say, to night, do day. To morrow death ; a human being. 


ia equivalent to on tko morrow. 

2. The next day subsequent to any day (po- 
dded. 

Bat if the aneridee of Me offering dull be a 


Warn poor mortal* ten behind. Ticket. 
It ia often used in ludicrous and collo- 
quial language. 

I can behold no mortal now. Prior. 


ZEttSSglSS&tt mortality, „ [L. MhW 

tbe mUL, ilio th. malhtUr of l< dull be *• oi dying. 


eaten. Lev. vii. 

Good morrow, a term of salutation ; good 
morning. 

MORSE, n. mort. [Ruse, m my.] In zoology, 
the aea-horse or walrus, an animal of the 


turn to death or the necessity ol dying. 
When I saw her die, 

1 then did think on your mortality.- Cartw. 
2. Death. * 

Gladly would I meet 

Mortality, my sentence. MUton. 


genus Trichechus, which sometimes grows 3 - Frequency 9 f death; actual death of 


to the length of 18 feet. This animal has 
a round head, small mouth and eyea, thick 

1,^ . .L*«a - U „ J . 1 J.. iLLl 2 m 


great numbers of men or beasts, as, a 
time of great mortality. Graunt. 


lips, a short neck, and a body thick in the *• Human nature. 

middle and tapering towards the taiL His Take these tears, amrtahty', relief Popt. 
akin is wrinkled, with short hairs thinly 5 * destruction, 

dispersed. His legs are short and loosely Mortal, ty r and mercy In \ ienna, 

articulated, and h? has five toes on each « } h 7 F t0D *" c m „rt n 7 

foot connected by webs. Teeth of this MORTALLY, r. L To make mortal. 

mortally, ; 


mortgager. Formerly the condition MKt 
that if the mortgager should repay V 
money at the day specified, be might then 
re-enter on tbe estate granted in pledge ; 
but the modern practice is for tbe wort- 
S*g**> on receiving payment, to re-convey 
«*• ““fi.Jfo the mortgager. Before the 
fame specified for payment that Is, between 
foe time of contract and the time Hmited 
for payment, the estate is conditional, and 
the mortgagee is called tenant m mortgage > 
but on failure of payment at the time limit- 
ed, the estate becomes absolute in the mort- 
gagee. But in this case, courts of equity 
interpose, and if the estate is of more value 
than the debt, they will on application 
grant a reasonable time for the mortgager 
to redeem the ostate. This is called the 
equity of redemption. Black ttonr. 

2. The state of being pledged , as, lands 
given in mortgage. 

3. A pledge of goods or chattels by a debtor 


thirty pounds. These animals are grega- 
rious, but shy, and very fierce when at- 
tacked. They inhabit the bhores of Spits- 
bergen, Hudson’s Bay and other places in 
high northern latitudes. Encyr. 

MOtvSEL, n. [from L. tnortiu, a bite, from 

nardeo .] 

1. A bite, a mouthful; a small piece of food. 

Every nartel to a satisfied hunger is only a 

new labor to a tired digestion. South. 

2. A piece ; a meal ; something to be oaten. 

On those herbs and fruit* and flowers 

Feed first, on each beast next and fish and 
fowl. 

No homely mortrls. Milton 

3. A small quantity of something not eat- 
able. [Improper.] Boyle. 

MOR'SIJRE, ». The act of biting. 

MORT, n. [Fr. See Mortal .] A tune sound- 
ed at the death of game. Shak 

2. A salmon in his third year. Todd. 


manner that must cause death , an, mor- 
tally wounded Dryden. 

2. Extremely. 

Adrian mortally envied poet*, painters and 
artificers, in work* wherein he had a vein to 
excel. Baron. 

MORTAR, n. TL. mortarium; Fr. mortier ;\ 
Sp. mortero , It, mortaio ; Dan. morter; D. 
morlier ; G morter; Russ morter; Arm. 
mortez; Ir. moirteal ; allied perhaps to 
Fr. marieau ; Sp. martillo, a hammer, and 
named from beating. See Gass Mr. No. 
10. 16. 23.] 

1 A vessel of wood or metal in form of an 
inverted bell, in which substances are 
pounded or bruised with a peRtle. 

2. A short piece of ordnance, thick and 
wide, used for throwing bombs, carcasses, 
shells, &e.; so named from its resemblance 
m shape to the utensil above described. 


i r n , n " “"5 & a!' MORTAR,*. [D. mortal; Fr. morlier , G. 

MORTAL, a. [Umortofu.frmnmor., death, m „ r(e(| . ’ Sp . mortem; Ir. mo.rteai, In 
mr manor, to die, that u, to Ml ; W. mono ; other languages, as in English, the ortho- 

tr. mounr; Ann WmW; It. mmre; Sp. . ra „ hv „f th " word „ ld " f th : lh . 


morir. See Class Mr. No. 12. 14.] 

1 . Subject to death ; destined to die. Mon 

i, .. ^ A mixture oflime and sand with water, used 

D ^>\ V ^**^ ruc ^ ive » CBU,in F as a cement for uniting stones and bricks 

dimth, or thatmustcattwdeath; as, amor- in waIu . Jf tbe hme ffdaked and the ma- 
tt wound; mortal poison. teriab mixed with lime-water, the cement 

Oftbat forbidden tree whose mortal taste will be mvich stronger. Enn/c 

Brought death into the world, and all oar Mo 1 rt d ancestor. [Fr. death of the ancestor.] 
woe— Milton. In a writ of assize, by which a de- 

Bringinr death; terminating life. mandant recovers possession of an estate 

Safoln the hand of one disposing power, from wluch he has been ousted, on tbe 

Or in Ihe natal or the mortal hour. Pope. death of his ancestor. B lash tone. 


graphy of this word and of the last is the 
same, and perhaps this name is taken from 


beating and mixing.] 
A mixture oflime ana si 


wee — MUton. 

3. Bringing death ; terminating life. 

Safe in the hand of one disposing power, 

Or in the natal or the mortal hour. Pope. 


4 Deadly in malice or purpose ; as, a mor- MORTER, is. [Fr. morlier.] A lamp or 
tt foe. In colloquial language, a mortal ifeH £££] , „ Chaucer 

foe is an Inveterate foe. MORTGAGE, «. mor’gage. [Fr. mort, dead, 

5. Exposing to certain death; incurring the aad yoye, pledge.] 

penalty of death ; condemned to be pu- 1. Literal}*, a dead pledge; the grant of an 
jrishod with death ; not venial ; as, a mortal estate in fee as security for the payment of 
fa, money, and m the condition that if the 

6, H um a n ; belonging to man who is mor- money shell be paid according to the con- 

ed * as. mortal wit or knowledge ; mortal tract, the grant shall be void, and the 
poro/ mortgagee shall re-convey the estate to the 


3. A pledge of goods or chattels by a debtor 
to a creditor, as security for the debt. Kent. 
[This use is of modem origin.] 
MGRT'GAGE, v. t. mor' gage. To grant an 
estate in fee as security for money lent or 
contracted to be paid at a certain time, on 
condition that if the debt shall be discharged 
according to the contract, the grant shall 
be void, othorwise to remain in full force. 
It is customary to give a mortgage for se- 
curing the repayment of money lent, or the 
payment of the purchase money of an es- 
tate, or for any other debt. 

2. To pledge ; to make liable to the pay- 
ment of any debt or expenditure. 

Already a portion of the entire capital of the 
nation is mortgaged for the support of drunk- 
ards. h. Beecher 

MORTGAGED, pn. mor'gaged. Conveyed 
in fee as security lor the puyment of money. 
MORTGAGEE, n. morgager 1 . Tbe person 
to whom an estate is mortgaged 
MORTGAGER, n. mor' gager, [from mort- 
gage. Mortgagor is an orthography that 
should have no countenance.] 

The person who grants un estate as security 
for debt, as above specified 
MORTIF'EROUS, a. [ L. moriifir; mors, 
death, and fero, to bring.] 

Bringing or producing death; deadly; fdtal, 
destructive. Hammond. 

MORTIFICATION, ». [Fr. Soo Morttfy 1 

1. In medtetne and turgery, the death and 
consequent putrefaction of one part of an 
animal body, while the rest is alive; or 
the loss of heat uud action in some part of 
a living animal, followed by a dissolution 
of organic texture ; gangrene ; spliocelus. 
Mortification is the local or partial death 
of a living animal body, and if not arrested, 
soon extinguishes life in the whole body. 
We usually apply mor! location to the local 
extinction of life and loss of organic tex- 
ture in a living body. The dissolution of 
the whole body after death, Is called putre- 
faction. 

2. In Scrtpture, the act of subduing the pas- 
sions and appetites by penance, abstinence 
or painful severities indicted on the body. 
The mortification of the body by testing 
has been the practice of almost all nations, 
and the mortification of the appetites and 
patstoua by self-denial is ml ways a Christian 
duty. 



M 0 S 


M OS 


MOR 

lllfamfliatfofi or slight vexation ; the state 
being humbled or depressed by disap- 
pointment, vexation, ctomss, or any thing 
that wounds or abases pride* 

It is one of the vexations m#HfieaftotU of a 
studious man to hare hjU thoughts disordered 
by a tsdieus ti*it L’ Estrange. 

We had the m ortificatum to lose sight of 
Munich, Augsburg sad Ratisboa. Addison. 

4. Destruction «f active qualities : applied to 
metals, f See Mortify ; but I beUeve not 
used.] Bacon. 

MORTIFIED,#. Affected by sphacelus or 


2. Humbled; subdned; abased. dead! 

MO&TOIEDNE9S, n. Humiliation ; sub- Alien! 

jeOtion of the passions. Taylor. 

MORTIFIER, ». He or that which morti- J°j® “ 

MORTIFY, o. u [Fr. mortifiet / It. mortifi - 

acre; 8p. mortMcar; L. mart, death, and herent 

facto, to wake.] MOTtT'] 

1. To destroy the organic texture and vital ./V 

Amotions of some part of a living animal ; weaa ' 
to change to sphacelus or gangrene. Ex- vf^n^p] 
treme inflammation speedily morijfiet flesh. 11 1 

2. To subdue orbring into subjection, as tbe 

bodily appetites by abstinence or rigorous lw L p < L,j 
seventies. 

We mortify ourselves with flsh. Broum. In » 10 

With fluting mortified, worn out with tears. 1 ■ A so 
Ifarte. “7 gii 

3. To subdue ; to abase ; to humble ; to re- ? ler oi 
duo* ; to restrain ; as, inordinate passions uincr. 

Mortify thy learned lust. Prior. J volu | 

Mortify therefore your members which arc to maj 
Upon the earth. Col. Sii. naynie 

4. To humble ; to depress ; to affect with bad be 

alight vexation. A bi 

How often Is the ambitious man mort\fied Moil'll 
with {he very praises he receives, If they do not the dei 

rise so high as he thinks they ought. Addimn. MOSA1 
He It controlled toy a nod, mortified by a gaico ; 
frown, and transported with a smile. Addieon. ], Mos. 

5. To destroy active powers or essentiul pjeces 

qualities. &c. 0 I 

He mortified pearls In vinegar— HakmeUt monte 
Quicksilver — mortified with turpentine^ manni 

[/ believe this application u not now in 2!* [fro” 

mSrTIFY, V. i. To lose vital heat and ac- 
turn end suffer the dissolution of organic 
texture, aa flesh j to corrupt or gangrene. ‘ ^ 

2. To be subdued. Johnson. A T 

ft. To practice severities and penance from _/• 

religious motives ° ho8 g c 

This makes him give alms of all that he hath, * % 

watch, flwt and mortify. Law. rrw f t 

MORTIFYING^#*-. Chsugibg from sound* mqsK 
ness to gangrene or sphacelus. 

8. Subduing ,* humbling ; restraining. 

3. a. Humiliating; tending to bumble or ^ 

abate. He met with a mortifying repuke. x x > 

MORTI8E, «. mor'H*. [Fr. moriaise ; Arm 
mortex ; Sp. morUpa } ir. mortis. The Ar- 
moric mortex signifies both a mortar and a A Moh 
mortise, and the Spanish mortsya signifies worth 
a mortise and a winding sheet or shroud. generi 

In the latter sense, the Portuguese use the oh 

mortalka, from mortal. Thee* alHanees white 
indicate that these words are all from the galler 
root of mors, death, which maybe from tiftnai 
beating or throwing down.] wadi 

A out or hoUowplaos made in timber by the meek. 


auger and chisel, to receive the tenon of 
another piece of timber. 

MORTISE, v. t. To cut or make a mortise 
in. 

# 2. To join timbers by a tenon and mortise; 

as, to mortise a beam into a post, or a joist 
, into a girder. 

MORTISED, pp. Having a mortise ; joined 
by a mortise and tenon. 

MORTISING, ppr. Making a mortise ; uni- 
ting by a mortise and tenon. 
MORTMAIN, n. [Fr. mart, dead, and mom, 
hand.] 

In late, possession of lands or tenements in 
dead hands, or hands that cannot alienate. 
Alienation in mortmatn is an alienation of 
lands or tenements to any corporation, 
sole or aggregate, ecclesiastical or tempo- 
ral, particularly to religious houses, by 
whicn the estate becomes perpetually in- 
herent in the corporation, and unalienable. 

Blackstone. 

MORT'PAY, n. [Fr. mart, dead, and pay.] 
Dead pay ; payment not made. [ Not used.] 
Bacon. 

MORTRESS, n. [from mortar .] A dish of 
meat of various kinds beaten together. 
[Not uscdA Bacon. 

MORTUARY, n. [Fr. mortuaire, pertain- 
ing to tbe dead.] 

] . A sort of ecclesiastical hcriot, a custom- 
ary gift claimed by and due to the mini- 
ster of a parish on the death of a parish- 
ioner. It seems to have been originally 
a voluntary bequost or donation, intended 
to make amends for any failure in the 
payment of tithes of which the deceased 
had been guilty. Blackstone. 

2. A buriafplace. Whitlock 

MORTUARY, a. Belonging to the burial of 
the dead. 

MOSAIC, a. g as a. [Fr. mosaique ; It. mo- 
gaico ; Sp. tnosayco ; L. musivum.] 

1 . Mosaic work is an assemblage of little 

pieces of gloss, marble, precious stones, 
arc. of various colons, cut square and ce- 
mented on a ground of stucco, in such a 
manner as to imitate the colors and grada- 
tions of planting. Encyr. 

2. [from A/osee.] Pertaining to Moses, the 
leader, of the Israelites , as, the Mosaic 
law, rites or institutions. 

MOS'CHATEL, n. [fromGr. fsoa&s, L. «i«- 
cus, musk.] 

A plant of the genus Adoxa, hollow root 
or inglorious. There is one species only, 
whose Idaves and flowers xmell like musk ; 
and hence it is sometimes called musk- 
crotirfoot. Encyc. 

MOSK, n. [Fr.mosquh; It moschea ; Sp. 

S fax 

mexquita ; Ar. naqidon, from 

XXX 

Oucw aajada, to bend, bow, adore.] 

A Mohaqwnedan temple or place of religious , 
worship. Modes are square buildings, 

S ne rally constructed of stone. Before 
e chief gate is a square court paved with 
white marble, aad surrounded with a low 
gallery whose roof is supported by pillars 
Of marble. In this gallery the worshipers 
wash themtelvea before they enter the 
mask. Encyc. 


MOSS, n. [Sax. meor; Q. moos,' D. mat ; 
Sw. mom ; W. tommy, from mo* font 
shoots up, and of a strong scent , ; L.mut- 
cut { Gr. ftoexog. The two latter tijpufj 
mots and musk, both from shooting out; 
hence It mtuco, muschio ; Sp. mtuco ; Port 
miuyo; Fr. mousse. The Greek word 
signifies also a young animal, and a shoot 
or twig. From the French mourn, comes 
mousseline, muslin, from its softness or re- 
semblance to moss. Lunier says it is from 
Mottoul, a city of Mesopotamia.] 

The mosses are one of the seven families or 
classes into which all vegetables are di- 
vided by Linnaeus in .the Fhilogophia Bo- 
tanic*. In Ray’s method, the mosses fern 
the third claw, and in Toumefort’s, they 
constitute a single genus. In the sexual 
system, they are the second order of the 
class Cryptogamia, which contains all the 
plants in which the parts of tbe flower and 
fruit are wanting or not conspicuous. 

Milne. 

The mosses, musci, form a natural order 
of small plants, with leafy stems and nar- 
row simple leaves. Their flowers are ge- 
nerally monecian or diecian, and their 
seeds are contained in a capsule covered 
with a calyptra or hood. Ed. Encyc. 

The term mote is also applied to many 
other small plants, particularly lichent, 
species of which are called tree-mote, rock- 
mote, coral-most, &c. The fir-moss and 
club-moes are of the genus Lycopodium. 

2. [Sw.mdse.J A bog; a place where peat 
is found. 

MOSS, v. t. To cover with mou by natural 
•growth. 

An oak whose boughs were mossed with age. 

Shah. 

MOSS'-ULAD, a. Clad or covered with moss. 

Littleton. 

MOSS'ED, pp. Overgrown with mou. 
MOSS-GRoWN, a. Overgrown with mou ; 

as, mote-grown towers. 

MOSS'INESS, n. [from mossy.] The state 
of being overgrown with mou. Bacon. 
MOSS'-TROOPER, n. [moss and trooper.] 
A robber ; a bandit. Bp. of Dromore. 
MOSS'Y, a. Overgrown with mou ; abound- 
ing with moss. 

Old trees are more messy than young. 

Bacon. 

2. Shaded or covered with moes, or border- 
ed with mou; as, mossy brooks; mossy 
fountains. Pope. Cowley. 

MOST, a. superL of More. [Sax-nueyt, that 
is, ma and est / Goth, moots ; D. Sc Dan. 
merst ; G. met si; Sw. meet, mfist.] 

1. Consisting of the greatest number. That 
scheme of life is to be preferred, which 
presents a prospect of the most advantages 
with the fewest in conveniences. 

Most men will proclaim every one Ms own 
goodness. Prov. xx. 

2. Consisting of the greatest quantity; great- 
est ; as, the most part of tbe land or the 
mountain. 

MOST, adv. In .the greatest or highest de- 
gree. Pursue that course of life whioh 
will most tend to produce private haapi- 
ntu and public nsefolneu. Contemjda- 
tfatts on the works of God expand the mind 
and tend to produce most WbHme views of 
his power and wisdom. 



MOT 


MOT 


MOT 

At matt fa MM* te exp— i to* euperlaim 
degTe^kiswedbeforsany w^ertiv*; as, 
wx& rile, mott wioked, most fllustrioue. 
MOST,*. [used as » substiinte for a noun, 
when the noon is omitted or understood.] 

1. The greatest number or pert 

Then be begin to upbraid the tides wherein 
most of hi* mighty woiij were done. Matth. xi. 

[Tbit use teems to bare resulted from 
the omittion of part, or tome similar word, 
and mod in this ctte signifies greatest, that 
is, the greatest part) 

2 . The motif the greatest value, amount or 
advantage, or the utmost in extent, degree 
or effect. 

A covetous man makes the mott of what he 
has, and can get. V Estrange. 

At the mott , the greatest degree or quantity; 
the utmost extent. Stock brings six per 
cent interest at the mott, often less. 
MOSTIC, n. [O. mahler stock, contracted.] 
A painter's staff or stick on which he rests 
his hand in painting. Akuworth. 

MOSTLY, ado. For the greatest part. The 
exports of the United States consist mostly 
of cotton, rice, tobacco, flour and lumber. 
MOSTWHAT, ado. For the roost part 

Hammond. 

MOT. See MOTTO. 

M0TAC1L, n. [L. moiaciUa.1 A bird of 
the genus Motacilla or wagtail 
MOTE, in Folkmote, &c. signifies a meeting, 
Sax. mot;, gemot. 

MOTE, ft. [Sox. mot ; Bp. mota ; W. ymot, 
a patch or spot.] 

A small particle; any thing proverbially 
small ; a spot. 

Why beholdestthou the mote in th, brother’s 
eye ? Matth. vii. 

The little motes in the sun do ever stir, 
though there is no wind. Bacon. 

MOTE, for nought, might or mutt, obsolete. 

Spenser. 

MOTET, n. [Fr.] A musical composition ; 

an air or hymn. Herbert. 

MOTH, n. [Sax. mogbe, mob}, mop or 
mapa ; Goth, matha ; D. mot ; G. mo tie.'] 

1. An animal of the genus Fhalsena, which 
• breeds in yam ana garments, and often 

does injury by eating the substance and 
destroying the texture. Matth. vi. 

The name is alsb applied to the whole 
genus. 

2. Figuratively, that which gradually and 
silently eats, consumes or wastes any thing. 
Idle persons are a moth to the community. 

MOTH'EAT, v. t. [ moth and eat.] To eat 
or prey upon, as s moth eats a garment 
Herbert. 

MOTH'EATEN, a. Eaten by moths. Job 
xiiL 

MOTH'EN, a. Full of moths. [Not in ms.] 
Falke. 

MOTHER, n. [Sax. mobep; D. moeder, 

mother, and modder, mud; baar-moeder, 
the womb; moer, mother, dam, womb, 
lees; nfienpulf hysterics; fewer seems to 
be a contraction of tnoeder ; J moeder-naakt, 
staih naked; G. mutter, mother, and the 
thick slimy concretion in vinegar; bdr- 
mmtUr, the womb or matrix ; multer-fieber, 
„ a hysteric fit; mutter-laum and mutter- 
tohtdf a ewe or female sheen; nalter- 
Jteeien and mtUer-mahl, a mole ; matter- 
Vo «.U. 


pferd, a mars, the female <£ the horse 
kind ; mutter-scheide , the vagina ; mutter- 
naokt, stark naked ; moder, mud, mold. 

S w. moder, mother ; owt m od t r, mother of 
wine; moderfaU, r ptdspm» uteri ; moderkf, 
the womb or matrix. . 

Dan. moder, mother; modertheede, the] 
vagina ; moder m i qt tinder, the matrix 
modder or madder, mud. 

Ir. mat kak, a mother, and matter, pus. 

Gr. ftmrvq, mother, and jmtm, matrix. 

L. mater, mother; main*, the womb; 
materia, matter, stuff, materials of which 
any thing is made. 

It madre , mother, cause, origin, root, 
spring, a mold or form for castings; mo- 
tera or materia , matter, subject, cause 
matrice , the matrix. 

Sp. madre, mother, matrix* womb, the 
bed of a river, a sink or sewer ; madrix, 
matrix ; matena , matter, purulent running. 

Port, madre, a mother, the matrix, the 
channel of a river ; materia, matter, pus. 

Os s 

Pers. ^jle madar, a mother. 

Sans, mada, tnadra, tneddra or mata, 
mother. 

Russ, mat, mother ; matka, a female, a 
matrix. 

Fr. mere, mother, contracted from the 
Latin. 

W. madrez, matter, purulent discharge. 

We observe that tn some other lan- 
guages, as well as in English, the same word 
signifies a female parent, and the thick 
slime formed in vinegar; and in all the 
languages of Europe here cited, the or- 
thography is nearly the same as that of I 
mud and matter. The question then oc- 
curs whether the name of a female parent 
originated in a word expressing matter, 
mold ; either the soil of the earni, as the 
producer, or the like substance, wh6n 
shaped and fitted as a mold for castings; 
or whether the name is connected with 
the opinion that the earth is the mother of 
all productions ; whence the word mother- 
earth. We are informed by a fragment 
of Sanchoniathon, that the ancient Pheni- 
cians considered mud, gwr, to he the sub- 
stance from which all things were formed. 
See Mud. The word matter is evidently 
4 * 

from the Ar. Jt« tnadda, to secrete, 
eject or discharge a purulent substance 
and I think cannot have any direct con- 
nection with mud. But in the Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese, the same word 
madre signifies mother, and a mold for 
castings; and the northern languages, 
particularly the German and Danish, seer 
to establish the fact that the proper sens 
of mother is matrix. Hence mother of pearl, 
the matrix of pearl If this word had its 
origin in the name of the earth used for 
the forms of castings, it would not be a 
si ngul a r foot; for our word mold, in this 
•cate, I suppose to be so named from 
mold, fine earth. The question remains 

AM parent; especially, one of the 


; a women who has borne a 
child; correlative to son or daughter. 

2. That which has produced any thing. 


Alas, poor sonata? f tt camel 
Be called our maker, hut saw grave. Shek. 
So our native land U called toother coun- 
try, and a plant from which a slip or don is 
taken, is called the mother plant. In this 
tue, mother m»y be considered as an ad- 
jective. 

3. That which has preceded in time; the 
oldest or chief of any thing; as, a mother- 
church. 

4. Hysterical passion. [Not twd.] Chramt. 
6. A familiar term of aadreu or appellation 

of an old woman or matron. 

6. An appellation given to a woman who 
exercises care and tenderness towards an- 
other, or gives parental advice ; as when 
one say», “a woman hat been a mother to 
me." 

7. A thick slimy substance concreted in li- 
quors, particularly in vinegar, very differ- 
ent from scum or common lees. 

MOTHER of pearl, n. The matrix of pearl , 
the shell in which pearls are generated; 
a species of Mytflus or Mussel. Encye. 
MOTHER of thyme, n. A plant of the genus 
Thymus. 

MOTHER, a. Native; natural; received by 
birth ; as, mother- wit. 

2. Native; vernacular; received from pa- 
rents or ancestors; os, mother- tongue. 
MOTHER, v. i. To concrete, os the thick 
matter of liquors. Dryden 

MOTHER, v. t. To adopt os a sou or daugh- 
ter. Howell. 

MOTHERHOOD, n. The state of being a 
mother. Donne. 

MOTHER-IN-LAW, n. The mother of a 
husband or wife. 

MOTHERLESS, a. Destitute of a mother ; 
having lost a mother ; as, motherlete chil- 
dren. 

MOTHERLY, a. Pertaining to a mother , 
as, motherly power or authority. Hooker. 
2. Becoming a mother ; tender ; parental , 
as, motherly love or care. Arbuthnot. 
MOTHERLY, adv. In the motuaer of a 
mother. Donne 

MOTHER-WATER, n. A fluid lemaining 
after the evaporation of salt water, and 
containing deliquescent salts and impuri- 
ties. Ure. 

MOTIIER-WIT, n. Native wit ; common 

MOTHER-WORT, ». A plant of the genus 
Leonuru*. 

MOTHERY, a. Concreted ; resembling or 
partaking of the nature of mother; as, the 
molhery substance in liquors. 
MOTH'MULtRN, a. A plant Miller. 
MOTH'WORT, n A plant. 

MOTH'Y, a. [from moth) Full of moths ; 

as, an old mol by saddle. Shah. 

MOTION, n. [L motio; Fr. motion. See 
Move.) The act or process of changing 
place ; change of local position ; the pass- 
ing of a body from one place to another ; 
change of distance between bodies; op- 
posed tores/. 

Atumal motion Is that which is performed 
by animals m consequanoe of volition or an 
act of the will ; but haw the will operates 


on the body m producing i 
cannot explain, Mechanical motion is ef- 
fected by the force or power of one body 
acting on another. Perpetual motion m 
T 
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T'thftt tUdt is -ftcted or sa p p li sd % ite 
•elf, without ;4hi impuls* irMfNwtlM of I 
any **temalcau*e. Hfthnrto fa has bom 
famd impossible to fauns! A WMMm that 

J. Aatot«fhfe4r4 notion. 

Dtvoid of mm sad writes, 

3. Manner of toevftjgtiwbo^y; pert; gsk; 

air. 

Booh iwmhor more tod twy writes guide. 


4. Chatsgeufptofex*; action, 

Watehbf the writes of bit patron'* eye. 

5. MQitinr march of movers* 

6. Agitations ■*» the motion* of the sea. 

7. Internal action ; excitement; as, the mo- 

tiwtetf the breast Gay. 

ft. Direction ; tendency. 

In our proper moMm we ascend. Jftftoti. 

ft. The effect of Unpul»es action proceeding 
from nay cause, external or internal. In 
tha growth of plants and animals, there 
must he a motion of the component par' 
though Invisible. Attraction or chiraii 
affinity produoes sensible motion of the 
parts of bodies. Motions of the mind as- 
cribed to the invisible agency of tbe Su- 
preme Being, are called good motions. 

Lot a good nun obey every good motion ri- 
sing In his heart, knowing that every such mo- 
tion proceeds {Tom Ood. South. 

10, Proposal made ; proposition offered ; 
particularly, a proposition made in a do- 
Hberative assembly. A motion is made for 
a Committee; a motion for introducing a 
bill: a motion to adjourn. 

11. A puppet-show or puppet [Wot used ] 

MOTION, o. t. To propose. [Little saed.j 
mfovs ~\ 

MOTIONEflf, n. A mover. [Ate used.'] 
MOTIONLESS, u* Wanting motion ; be- 
ing at rest 

Igrow a statue. Used and motionless. Dry den. 
MOTIVE, a. [See the Noun.] Causing 
motion; having poorer to movo or tending 
to move; as, a motive argument; motive 
power. Hooker. Bentley. 

MOTIVE, is. [It. 8p. * Port motioo; It. 
mitjf- See Mom] 

1. That which inoites to action ; that which 
determines the choice, or moves the will. 
Thus we speak of good motives, and bad 
mativse; strung and weak motives. The 
m o tiv e to continue at rest » ease or satis- 
faction; tha motive to change is uneasi- 
ness, or the prospect of good. 

2. That mUt& may or to incite to ac- 

tion ; reason ; cause. 

3. A mover, [Ate in mm.1 Shot. 

MOTIV'ITY, it Tha power of producing 

motion. 

MOTLEY, «. [W, gsmet, a spot; wt motion, 
to spot, to dapple; ftp. meteor, ML; Eng. 

1. Vanegated in oolor; eoptisting of dtffcr- 
ent colon; dappled; a a, a maftiy coat 

She 

2. Composed of diffirent or v^iOus parts, 
characters or kinds; divwriSid} «* » 
motiry style. 

And doubts of motley hue. D r yd e* . 

(This word primarily means spoiled; hot 

sWtSrsaie^ a 
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mover. The metals afe etiisitei of] 

•Jectricity. Potia. 

tOTORY, «. 


MOTORS, «. Giving — — , ^ ^. 9 

iiOTmv. [It. id. ; ftp.* fat mo afZ’. 
mot: Sax. m»)eUn, to speak; Ir. m ead- 
hakr, talk, discourse; Goth, matklei, id. * 
Gr. fudot, ftvhtm, pvtofosu,] 

Primarily, a word ; hut mom commonly, a 
sentence or phrase prefixed to an essay or 
discourse, containing the subject of it, or 
added to a device. 

In heraldry, the motto is carried in a scroll, 
alluding to the bearing or to the name of 
the bearer, or expressing some important 
idea. 

MOULD, an Incorrect orthography. See 
MOLD, and its derivatives. 

MOULT. See MOLT. 

MAUNCH,}* 1 ' Toch '’ r ' ChmK "' 

MOUND, n. [Sax. munb ; W. meant, from 
mwn ; L. mons. See Mount.] 

Something raised as a defense or fortifica- 
tion, usually a bank of earth or stone ; a 
bulwark ; a rampart or icnco. 

God ha* thrown 

That mountain as lus garden mound, high 
raised. Milton, 

To thnd the thickets or to leap the 


MOUND, v. t. To fortify with a 

Johnson. 

MOUND'ED, pp. Surrounded or defended 
by mounds. 

The lakes high mounded J. Barlow. 

MOUN iyiNG, ppr. Defending by a mound. 

MOUNT, n. [Fr.'mont ; Sax. munc; It Port 
& Sp. monte ; Arm. menez, mend; W. meant, 
a mount, mountain or mound, a heap; 
L. mons, literally a heap or an elevation ; 
Ir. moin or mu me ; Basque, mendia. Qu. 
Or. fiww.] 

1. A mass of earth, or earth and rock, rising 
considerably above the common surface 
of the surrounding land. Mount is used 
for an eminence or elevation of earth, in- 
definite in highth or size, and may k be a 
hillock, hill or mountain. We apply it to 
Mount Blano, in Switzerland, to Mount 
Tom and Mount Holyoke, in Massachu- 
setts, and it is applied in Scripture to the 
small hillocks on which sacrifice was of- 
fered, as well as to Mount Sinai. Jacob 
offered sacrifice on the mount or heap of j 
•tones raised for a witness between (nim 
and Laban. Gen. xxxi. 

2. A mound ; a bulwark for offense or de- 
fense. 

Hew ye down trees and cast a mount against 
Jerusalem. Jer. vi. 

3. Form erly, a bank or ftmd of money. [06*.] 

Bacon. 

MOUNT, v. i. [Fr. monier ; It. montore ; 
Sp. montar.] 

1. To rise on high; to ascend; with or with- 
out sp. 

Dote the esgie mount ap at thy command ? 

Job xxxix. 

The ft i of tree* and houses mounts on high. 

O w ri f f . 

2. To rise ; to ascend ; to tower; to be built 
to a great altitude. 

* * Though babylae should mount up to heaven. 

3. To get on horseback. Skdk. 


Bring them ^eseblesshigs te a strict- w an t, 
Mika jfcfr dsftaeti** m te What jbgr 

MOUNT, v.U To taka aloft ; to lift an 

high. 

What power Is h wMdtwMste mylar* so 
high! Shah. 

2. To aaoend; to climb; to get upon an 
elevated place ; as, to momt a throne. 

3. To place one’s self on horseback ; as, to 
momt a home. 

4. To fhrmah with horses; as, to momt a 
troop. The dragoons were well mounted. 

ft. To put on or cover with something ; to 
embellish with ornaments; as, to mount a 


iwura. 

6. To carry : to be furnished with ; as, a 
ship of the line mounts seven ty-fbur guns; 
a fort mounts a hundred cannon. 

7. To raise and place on a carriage; as, to 


To momt guard, to taka the station and do 
the duty of a sentinel. 

MOUNTAIN, n. [Fr. montagne; Sp. mont- 
ana ; It mo ntagna; L. adjective, montemtw.] ’ 
A* Urge mass of earth and rock, rising above 
the common level of the earth or adiaoent 
land, but of no definite altitude. We ap- 
ply mountain to the largest eminences on 
the globe: hut sometimes the word is 
used for a large hill. In general, mountain 
denotes an elevation higher and larger 
than a hill; as, the Altaic mountains in 
Asia, the Alps in Switzerland, the Andes 
Jn South America, the Alleghany moun- 
tains in Virginia, the Kaatskill in New- 
York, the White mountains in New- 
Hampshire, and the Green mountains in 
Vermont. The word is applied to a single 
elevation, or to an extends range. 

MOUNTAIN, a Pertaining to a moun- 
tain ; found on mountains ; growing or 
dwelling on a mountain ; is, mountain air, 
mountain pines ; mountain goats. 

MOUNTAIN-BLUE, n. Malachite; car- 
bonate of copper. 

MOUNTAINEER, \«. An inhabitant of a 

MOUNT' AINER, J mountain. 

2. A rustic; a freebooter; a savage. Milton. 

MOUNTAINET, ». A small mountain ; a 
hillock. [Not used.] Sidney. 

MOUNTAIN-GREEN, a. A carbonate of 

MoSStAINOUS, a. Full of mountains ; 

as, the mountainous country of tbe Swiss. 

2. Large as a mountain *, hug*-, as, tmow*- 

tainous heap. Prior, 

3. Inhabiting mountains, [Ate 

MOUNTAINOUSNESS, n. The state of 
being tall of mountains. Brerewood. 

MOUNTAIN-PARSLEY,-. A plant of th# 
genus Athamanta. Let. 

MOUNTAIN-ROSE, *. A plant 
MOUNTAIN-SOAP,-. A mineral of s pole 
brownish black; color. V re. 

MOUNTANT, a. [Fr. mo-to-t.] Rising® 
h igh. Shot. 

MOUNTEBANK,-. [It sto-tere, to mount, 
and ft— 00 , bench.] 

i, One who mounts a beach or stage in th* 
market or 0$* public place, boasts of 
bis skOl in oaring diseases, vends modi- 
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% Any boastftil and pretender. 

NefotaCto hepo*iri« to nature, but new 
ifoenfer wifi 


MOUNTEBANK, * ft, Tochmihybeu* 
tog and Um pretenses; to gull £fafo. 

MOCWTT£BANEJERY, ft. Otuclccm boost- 
W and vain mkmm, Hammond. 

MOUNTED, jm. Raised; wated on horse- 
back; plaee<f on a carriage ; coverad or 
o ftfodHshe d; fornkhod with gum. 

M0UNTT5NAUNCE, «. Amount in apace. 
[Net us ad.] Spinier. 

MOUNTER, n. One that mounta or ascends. 

JCLJA 

MOUNTING, ppr. Rising; aoerfeg; pla- 
cing on horseback; ascending an emi- 
nence ; embellishing. 

M9UNTINGLY, a*. By rising or ascend- 

MO$NT'Y, n. The rise of a hawk. Sidney. 

MOURN, v. «. [Sax. mujman, myjman ; L. 
mnereo; allied perhaps to G. A D. murren, 
to asarmar ; Fr. mome, sad, sullen. See 
Murmur, and the root of am ants, hitter. 
Class Mr. No. 7.] 

1. To express grief or sorrow ; to grieve ; 
to he sorrowful. Mourning may be ex- 
pressed by weeping or audible sounds, or 
by sobs, aighs or inward silent grief. 

* sham came to mourn for Sarah md to 
Gen. xxiii. 

ised are they that mourn , for they shall 
be comforted. Matth. v. 

2. To wear the customary habit of sorrow. 

We Mown* In black. Shak. 

Grieve for an hour perhaps, then mount a 

year. Pope 

MOURN, v. t. To grieve for ; to lament 
Rut there is an ellipsis of far, the verb not 
being transitive. When we say, we mount 
a friend or a child, the real sense and com- 
plete phrase is, we mourn for a friend, or 
mount for the lou of a friend. “ He 
mounted his rival’s ill success,” that is, he 
mourned for his rival’s ill success. Addison. 

2. To utter in a sorrowful manner. 

The love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth well. 

Milton. 

MOURNE, a. mom. [Fr. monte.] The round 
end of a staff; the part of a lance to which 
the steel » fixed, or the ferreL [JVofwed.] 
Sidney. Johnson. 

M6URNED, jtp. Bewailed; lamented. 

MOURNER, n. Ope that mourns or is 
grieved at any loss or misfortune. 

2. One that follows a fiineral in the habit of j 

mourning. L' Estrange. 

3. Something need at funerals. 

The mourner eugh and builder oak were 
there, Dryden. 

MOURNFUL, a. Intended to express sor- 
row, or exhibiting the appearance of grief; 
as, a mournful bd\‘, mournfu l music. 

Shak. Dryden. 

No Amend that nsrmftn in msunfd weed*. 

Shak. 

2. Causing sonrew; sad; cala m i to us; as, a 
MoamfeTdeath. Shak 

SL Sorrewfui; Jbdtog grief. 

The m erifml fidr — 

Shall vislthsrdMacalabedum. Prior. 


MO v 

«Y, safe In * manner „ 
trow; with sorrow. Mai iii. 

— r.—iESS,*. 8errow-, grief; state 

Makaan&gf. 

2. Appearance or expression of grief. 
MOURNING, ppr. Grieving; lamenting ;i 
sorrowing; wearing the appearance of 


MOURNING, a. The act of eorrowing 
stressing grief; lamentation ; so rr o w. 

2. Tie dress or customary habit worn by 

i^ntrrrtam 


And e'en the pavements ware with mourn- 
ing hid. Dryden. 

MOURNING-DOVE, a. A species of dove 
found in foe United States, foe Colombo 
Carolntionsis. 

MOURNINOLY, adv. With the appearance 
of sorrow. Shak. 

MOUSE, it. plur. Mice. [Sax. mu; ; Sw. aw . 
D. urns : G. mans ; Dan. mus, mints ; L. 
mus ; Gr. /sec ; Russ, aiiie. Tho L. mus 
forms muris in foe genitive, and the root is 
not obvious.] 

1. A small animal of the genus Mus, inha- 
biting houses. The name is also applied to 
many other species of the genus, as the 
field mouse , meadow mouse, rock mouse, fyc. 

2. Among seamen , a knob formed, on a rope 
by spun yam or parceling. Mar. Diet. 

MOUSE, v. i moux. To catch mice. Shak. 
MOUSE, v. t. moux. To tear, as a cat de- 
vours a mouse. 

To mouse a hook, with seame/i, is to fasten 
a small line across the upper part to pre- 
vent unhooking. Mar. Diet. 

MOUSE-EAR, n. mous’-ear. A plant of foe 
genus Hieracium ; also, a plant of foe ge- 
nus Myosotig, called likewise mouse-ear 
scorpton grass. The mouse-ear chickweed 
is of the genua Cerastium. Lee. Encyc. 
MOUSE-HOLE, «. mous’hole. A hole where 
mice enter or pass ; a very small hole or 
entrance. 

He can creep in at a mouse-holt. 

StiUingJteet. 

MOUSE-HUNT, n. mous’-hunt. A hunting 
for mice. 

2. A raouser ; one that hunts mice. Shak. 
MOUSER, a. movufer. One that catches 
mice. The'cat is a good mouses. 
MOUSE-TAIL, «. mous'-taU. A plant of the 
genus Myosurus. 

MOUSE-TRAP, b. mowf-trap. A trap for 
catching mice. Prior. 

MOUTH, n. [Sax. mu]*. As this word does 
not occur in the other Teutonic dialects, 
and as r is sometimes casually introduced 
into words before dentals, it in not impro- 
bable that foe Goth, munths, G. A Dan. 
msmd, Sw. man, and D. mond, may be foe 
same word. The Saxon muj> coincides in 
dements with luotto, Gr. fume.] 

1. The aperture In the head of an animal, 
between the lips, by which he utters has 
voice and receives food. In a more gene- 
ral sense, the mouth consists of foe lips, 
foe gums, the insides of foe checks, the 
palate, foe salival glands, the uvula and 


2. The opening of a vessel by which it is 
filled eg emptied; as, the mouth of a jar 
orpitcher. 

*. TW pert or channel of a river by which 
its waters am discharged into fos ocean or 


uo u 

into a lake. The Ifo m fosfaa i and foeNge 
dfoehmgo foefr wators by isvwal m o wM i, 

4. The opening afeafctweftttdmaceatthe 
end, by which fos fo**g# to* *. 

5. The aperture of avessel in autoaal bodies, 
by which fluids or other matter is received 
or discharged ; as, the mouth ef foe focteak. 

«. Tie opening or entraaee of * pit, 
wed or dm. Dan. vilL 

7. The instrument of speaking; as, foestoey 
is to everybody’s mouth. South. Locke. 

8. A principal speaker ; one that utters foe 


Every coffee-house has sane statesman he- 
kMffing to it, who is the mouth of the street 
where be liras. Addison. 

9. Cry; voice. 

The fearfUl dogs divide, 

All spend their mouth aloft, but none abide. 

Dryden. 

10. In Scripture, words uttered. Job xix 
Is. xlix. Ps. lxxiii. 

11. Desires; necessities. Pa ciii. 

12. Freedom and boldness of speech ; force 
of argument. Luke xxi. 

13. Boasting ; vaunting. Judges ix. 

14. Testimony. Dent. xvti. 

15. Reproaches ; chlumniea. Job v. 

To make a mouth, \ to distort foe mouth , 

To make mouths, ) to make a wry face , 
hence, to deride or treat with aoom. 

Shak. Addison. 

2. To pout ; to treat disdainfully. 

Down *n the mouth, dejected ; mortified. 

L’Estrange. 

To have God's law in tho mouth, to converse 
much on it and delight in it Exod. xiii. 

To draw near to God with the mouth , to make 
an external appearance of devotion and 
worship, while there is no regard to him m 
the heart. Is. xxix. 

A frotvard mouth, contradictions and dis- 
obedience. Pror. iv. 

A smooth mouth, soft and flattering lan- 
guage Prov. v. 

To stop the mouth, to silence or to be silent; 
to put to shame ; to confound. Rom. iii. 

To lay the hand on the mouth, to be struck 
silent with shame. Mic. vti. 

To set the mouth against the heavens, to speak 
arrogantly and blasphemously. Fs. bexiu. 

MOUTH, e. t. To utter with a voice affect- 
edly big or swelling ; as, to mouth words or 


language. 
Twitch’d I 


Itch’d by the sleeve, he mouths It more 
and more. Dryden. 

2. To take into foe mouth ; to seise with 

foe mouth. Dryden. 

3. To chew ; to grind, os food ; to eat ; to 

devour. Shak. 

4. To form by foe mouth, as a bear her cub. 

[Mot used.'] Brow n . 

5. To reproach , to insult. Blair. 

MOUTH, e. ». To speak wifo ft ftfll, round, 

or loud, effected voice; to vociferate ; to 
rant; as, a mouthing actor. Dryden. 
m bellow out for Rome, and for my country, 
And mouth at Cesar, tiU I shake fos senate. 

Jddisvn 

MOUTH'E D, pp. Uttered wifo a foil, swell- 
ing, affected voice, 

2. Taken into foe mouth j chewed. 

3. a. Furmfoed wifo a mouth; used chiefly 
in oornnecition; us mdbmouthsd; fouf- 
mautkei, contumetiotw, nproaehfol or ob- 

T2 
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as t horse, not obedient to i 


m a M not obedient to the Wt, dtifeujt 
to 1m restrained or governed by fee bridle. 

4. Borne down or o rara n w oto d ny ewnor. 

MOUTH 'FRIEND, a, One wjto professes 
friendship without etitortrinjtog tt ; * pre- 
tended mend. Skak. 

MOUTHTyL, a. Ai macfa it the mouth 
contsins at onoe. 

2. A quantity proverbially smell; a smsll 
quantity. L'£*tra*g*. Dryden. 

MOUTH'HONOR, «. Civility expreseed 
without sincerity. Shah. 


without sincerity. Skak. 

MO0TOINQ, opr. Uttering within affect- 
ed swelling voioe. 

MOUTHING, n. The utterance of words 
with <n alfectod fullness of sound. 

MOUTJI'LESS,* Destitute of a mouth. 

MOUTH'MADE, a. Expressed without sin- 
cerity : hypocritical. 

MOUTH 'PIECE, n. The piece of a mu- 
sical wind instrument to which the mouth 
is applied. 

2. One who delivers the opinions of others. 

MOVABLE, a. [from woes.] That may be 
moved ; that can or may tie lifted, earned, 
drawn, turned or conveyed, or not any way 
made to change place or posture ; suscep- 
tible of motion. 

2. That may or docs change from one time 
to another ; at, a movable feast. 

A movable letter, in Hebrew grammar, is 
one that is pronounced, as opposed to one 

- that Is quiescent. 

MOVABLENESS, n. The state or quality of 
bring movable; mobility; susceptibility of 


MOVABLES, a. plur. Goods, wares, com- 
modities, fUrniture ; any species of uro- 
perty not fixed, and thus distinguished from 
houses and lands. 

MOV ABLY, ado. So that it may be moved. 

*. Grew. 

MOVE, t>. t. moo *. [L. moveo; It. movere ; 
Sp. mover ; Fr. mouvoir ; W. mudaw. It 
is probably a contracted word. Class Md.] 

1. To Impel; to carry, oonvey or disw from 
one place to another; to cause to change 
place or posture in any manner or fay any 
means. The wind move* a ship ; the cart- 
maa motes goods ; the horse moves a cart 
or otoriage. Mere matter cannot move it- 
self. Maahine* are moved by springs, 
weights, or force applied 

2. To excite into action ; to aflbot ; to agi- 
tate; to rouse; as, to move the passion*. 

3. To oense to act or determine; as, to move 

thewflt 

4. To persuade; to prevail on; to excite 
from a state of real or indifference. 

Hlod» desirous of rovesge were net moved 
with gold. JBssflw. 

But when no female arts Ida mind eoukl 

She tar^dto furious hats her faagte m tore. 

5. ' To excite tandem®*, pity or grief in the 
heart; to affect; to touch pathetically ; to 
excite feeling in. 

The use of images in orations aadpeotnr k 
to move pity or terror. Ams. 

When be saw the multitude*, he «r» amesd 
With eompaasbuionthezn — Matth. ix. 

# taaxe angry ; to provoke; to irritate. 

” Skat. 


. 7. To excite tumult or eommotim. 

When they bad come to Bet hlehem , ail the 
city Wu mooed about them. 

Ruth }. Matth. xxL 

S. To influence or incite by secret agency. 
God moved them to depart from him. 

2 Chrea. xrlil. SPehL 

0. To shake; to agitate. 

The kingdoms wen moved. 

Paxlri Jtr.xlix. 

10. To propose ; to offer for consideration 
and determination ; as, to moos a resolu- 
tion in a deliberative assembly. 

11. To propose ; to recommend. 

They are to be blamed alike who move and 
who decline war upon particular respects. 

H&ywatd. 

12. To prompt ; to incite ; to instigate. 
Acts xvii. 

MOVE, v. i. To change place or posture ; 
to stir ; to pass or go in any manner or di- 
rection from one place or part of space to 
another. The planets move in thoir orbits ; 
tbe earth movet on its axis ; a ship movet 
at a certain rate an hour. We move by 
walking, running or turning ; animals move 
by creeping, swimming or flying. 

On the green bank 1 sat and listened long, 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move. 

Dryden. 

2. To have action. 

In him we live, and mow, and have our being. 

Acts xvii 

3. To have the power of action. 

Every moving thing that liveth, shall be meat 
for you. Gen. ix. 

4. To walk. 

He movet with manly grace. Dryden. 

5. To march. The army moved and took a 
position behind a wood. 

6. To tremble ; to shake. ' 

The foundations also of the hills moved and 
were shaken, because ho was wroth. Ps. xviii. 

7. To change residence. Men move with 
their families from one house, town or state 
to another. 

MOVE, n. The act of moving ; the act of 
transferring from place to place, as in chess. 

Cowley. 

MOVED, pp. Stirred; excited. 
MOVELESS, o. That cannot be moved ; 
fixed. 

The Grecian phalanx, moveleu as a tower. 

Dope. 

MOVEMENT,* [Fr.moucemeAL] Motion; 
a passing, progression, shaking, turning 
or flowing; any change of position in a 
material body ; as, the movement of an army 
in marching or maneuvering ; the mow* 
meat of a wheel or a machine. 

2. The manner of moving. 

3. Excitement; agitation ; as, the movement 

of the mind. Pope. 

4. In sums, any single strain or part having 
the same measure or time. 

Any change of time b a change ot movement. 

MCFVENTTo. [L. move**.] Moving*“not 
qulesoent [UUle owed.} Grew. 

MO* VENT, w. Thai which moves any thing. 

{Little wee] QlmoiUe. 

MOVER, n. Tbe person or thing that gives 
motion or impels to action. Skak. Wukms. 
2. He or that which moves. 

9* Aptqpossr; One that ri&rs a proposition, 
tie nodttmesds any thing for couddsra- 


MOf 

tion or adaption ; as, tha smwr efanao- 
lutioo in a legislative body. 

MOVING, ppr. Ceasing to mare or act; 
impelling; in sti g at in g; persuading; influ- 
encing. 

2. a. Exciting the passions or a ffe ctio n s; 
touching; pathetic; a&otiag; adapted to 
excite or affect the passions ; as, a mooing 
address or discourse. 

MOVING, «. Motive; impulse. South. 
MOVINGLY, adv. In a maimer to excite 
the passions or affect sensibility; patheti- 
cally. 

His air, his voice, his lories end honest soul,* 
Speak all to movingly in hit hehalf. Addison. 

MOVINGNESS, n. The power of affecting, 
as the paseions. 

MOW, a. [Sax. mope or muga; It mucchio, 
a heap or mass ; Sp. macho , much ; Sw. 
mycien , many, much.] 

A heap, mass or pile of hay deposited in a 
barn. 

[We never give this name to hay piled 
in the field or open air. Hie latter is 
called a Hack or rick.] 

MOW, v. t. To lay hay in a heap or mass in 
a barn, or to lay it in a suitable manner. 
MOW, v. t. pret. mowed; pp. mowed or mown. 
[Sax. mapan D. maaijen or maayen ; 
Sw. meya, Dan. mejer; Q.mahen. InSp. 
& Port mochar is to cut off. The L. has 
meto, and the Or. rn.pt out, to mow or reap. 
The last radical letter is not ascertained.] 

1. To cut down with a sythe, as grass or 
other plants. We say, to mow grass. 

2. To cut the grass from ; as, to mow a 
meadow. 

3. *To cut down with speed ; to cut down in 
discriminately, or in great numbers or 
quantity. We say, a discharge of grape 
snot mows down whole ranks of men. 
Hence Saturn or Time is represented with 
a sythe, an emblem of the general and in- 
discriminate destruction of the human race 
by death. 

MOW, v. ». To cut glass; to practice mow- 
ing^ to use the sythe. Does the man mow 

2. To perform the business of mowing ; to 
cut and make grass into hay ; to gather 
the crop of grass, or other crop. 

[In America, mow is not applied to the 
cutting of wheat or rye. When these are 
cut with a sythe, they are said to be cra- 
dled. Oats and barley are sometimes 
mowed.] 

MOW, a. [from mouth.'] A wry face. [Ohs.] 

MOW, v. i To make mouths. [Obs.] 

MOW'BURN, v. L To heat and ferment in 
the mow, as hay when housed tuo^roen. 

MOWE, o.i. To be able; must; may. [06*.] 

M6WNf’W* Cut 

2. Clewed of grass with a sythe, as land. 
MOwEB, a. One *who mows; a man dex- 
trous in the use of the sythe. 

MOWING, ppr. Potting into a mow, 
MOWING, ppr. Cutting down with a sythe. 
MOWING, a. The act of cutting with a 
sythe. 

2, Land from which grass is out 
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KOX'A, •«. Tito Atom of the imgwert of 
China; a «oft kxmgittous eubetanoe jw- 
pswed in Japan from Hie young bom or 
o ipedes of Artooudo. In me eastern 
countries, it it need for the gout, foe. by 
burning it on the akin. Tide produce* * 
dork oolored spot, the saortceratioc of which 
fo p ro mo te d by app tying a Httie gariic. 

£e^e. Cow. 

MOYLE, n. A mule. [Bee Mule.’] 
MUCH,*. [Sw. myden: 9p. mucho ; It 
mmekh. See Mew. The eenaeia probably 
* heap or men, and h nifty be allied to 
mfctJtf, great, Or. fteym.] 

1. Great In quantity or amount 

Thou a halt carry mum* aeed into the field, 
and gather but little in. Deut xxviii. 

Maaaaeeh wrought wmeh wickedneaa In the 
sight of the Lord to pro Yoke him to anger. 

2 King* xxi. 

Return with much riche* to your tents. 

Josh. xxii. 

2. Long in duration. How much time is 
spent in trifling amusements ! 

3. Many in number. 

Edora came out against him with much peo- 
ple. Numb. xx. 

[This application of much is no longer 
used.] 

MUCH, adv. In a great degree ; by far ; 
qualifying adjectives of the comparative de- 

£ ree; as, mat A more, much stronger, much 
eavier, much more splendid, much higher. 
So we say, much less, much smaller, much 
less distinguished, much weaker, much 
finer. * 

2. To a great degree or extent ; qualifying 
verbs and participle*. , 

Jonathan, Saul's son, delighted much in Da- 
vid. 1 Sam. xix. 

It is a night to be much observed. Ex. xiL 
The soul of the people was much discouraged 
because of the way. Num. xxi. 

A much afflicted, much enduring man. Pope. 
3. Often or long. 

Think much, speak Uttle. Dryden. 

4. Nearly. 

All left the world much as they found it 

Temple. 

MUCH, n. A great quantity ; a great deal. 
He that gathered much had nothing over. 

Exod. xvi. 

To whom much is given, of him much shall 
be required. Luke xH. 

They have much of the poetry of Msscenas, 
but little of his liberality. Dryden. 

2. More than enough; a heavy service or 
burden. 

He thought not much to clothe his enemies. 

Milton. 

Who thought ft amc* a man should die of 
love. Dryden. 

3. An uncommon thing; something strange. 
It was much that one who woe so great a 
lover of peace should be happy in war. Bacon. 
At much, an equal quantity ; ueed a* an ad- 
jective or uom. Return a* much bread as 
yon borrowed. If yon borrow money, re- 
turn a* much as you receive. So we My, 
twice at much, five time as much, that w, 
twice or five times the quantity. 

2. A certain or suitable quantity. 

Then take as owe* as thy soul deslreth. 

18am.iL 

3. To an aqaal degree; ad v e r bially . One 
nan lovas power w mstcA as another lores 


So much, an equal quantify or a certain 
quantity, si a noun; to an equal degree, 
in to a certain degree, at an adverb 
Of sweet dmuunon half se much. Exod. xxx. 
In an Israel, there was dobs to bs Se much 
praised as Absalom. 2 Sam. xiv. 
fWastrcA; an exoestive quantity, suanoun; 
to an excessive degree, si m adverb. 

To make muck qf, to value highly ; to price 
or to treat with great kindness and atten- 
tion. Milner. 

2. To fondle. 

Much at one, nearly of equal value, effect or 
influence. Dryden. 

MUCHWHAT, udv. Nearly ; almost t Mot 
elegant.] Lode. 

MU'CIC, a. [from mum.] The mucic acid 
is the same as the saccholactic. It if ob- 
tained from gums, &c. Ure. 

MU'CID, a. [L. mucidut, froramuceo.] Mus- 
ty; moldy; slimy. 

MU'CIDNESS, a. Mustiness ; alirainei*. 

Ainsworth. 

MU'CILAGE, n. [Fr. from L. mucus, the 
slimy discharges from the nose; macro, 
to grow moldy or musty; It muciUaggine ; 
Sp. mucilago. The L. mucus, in Ir. is 
smug; smugaim, to blow the nose. It is 
probably allied to Eng. muck ; Heb 
Ch. am or pin, to dissolve, to putrefy. 
Class Mg. No. 8. 10.] 

1. In chtmistry, one of the proximate ele- 

ments of vegetables. The same substance 
is a gum when solid, and a mucilage when 
in solution. Thomson. 

Both the ingredients improve one another ; 
for the mucilage adds to the lubricity of the oil, 
and the oil preserves the mucilage from inspis- 
sation. Ray. 

Mucilage is obtained from vegetable or ani- 
mal substances. Nicholttm. 

2. The liquor which moistens and lubricates 
the ligaments and cartilages of the articu- 
lations or joints in animal bodies. Encyc. 

MUCILAGINOUS, a. Pertaining to or «e- 
creting mucilage; as, the mucilaginous 
glands. Encyc. 

2. Slimy, ropy; moist, soft and lubricous; 
partaking of the nature of mucilage ; as, a 
mucilaginous gum. Grew. 

MUCILAG'INOUSNESS, n. Slimineas; the 
state of being mucilaginous. 

MU'CITE, n. A combination of a substance 
with mucous add. Parke. 

MUCK, n. [Sax. meox, miox ; Dan. mog, 
dung; mug, mold, soil; L. mucus; qu. 
from moisture or putrefaction. In W 
mteg is smoke, which may be allied to 
Eng. muggy, from dissolving, WMting. So 
in French fumer, to smoke, to dung or 
muck. See the Heb. and Ch. verbs under 
Mucilage. In Russ, mochu is to moisten, 
and maiayu, to dip, to soak.] 

1. Dung in a moist state, or a mass of dung 
and putrefied vegetable matter. 

With fattening muck besmear the nets. 

Philip*. 

2. Something mean, vile or filthy. 

To run a muck, to run madly and atta ck all 
we meet Pooo. Dryden. 

Busmittg a mud, is a phrase derived from 
the Malays, (In whose language amoch sig- 
nifies to kfll,) applied to desperate persons 
who Intatiof ate themeelree with opium and 
then aim thinned vet with a dagger and 
atte mp t to kill all they meet. Ed. Encyc. 


MUCK, v. t. To manure with mnek. Turner. 
MUCK'ENDER, n. [%, maeadera, from 
moco. mucus ; Fr. moudoir.] 

A pocket handkemhiefi [iw 

MUCKTER, o. t. [from madk] To eorape 
together money by mean labor or shift*. 


[Not used in America.] 

MUcKTSRER, *. A miser, a’niggard. [JVof 
ewi] _ Chaucer. 

MUCK'HaL/ }*’ A dun 8 haL Burton. 

MUCK/IN ES8, «. Filthiness; naatinees. 

MUCK f LE, a. [Sax. mycel.1 Much. [OAi.1 

MUCK'S WEAT, n. Profuse .west Jolmsoii 

MUCKWORM, a. A worm that lives jn 
muck. 

2. A miser; one who scrapes together money 
by mean labor and devices. Puny an. 

MUCK'Y, a. Filthy; nasty. Spenser. 

MUCOSO-S AC'CH ARIN E, a. Partaking 
of the qualities of muoilage and sugar. 

Fonrcroy. 

MU'COUS, a. [See Mucus.] Pertaining to 
mucus or resembling it; slimy, ropy and 
lubricous ; as, a mucous substance. 

2. Secreting a slimy substance ; as, the mu- 
cous membrane. 

The mucous membrane lines all t he 
cavities of the body which open external- 
ly, and secretes the fluid called mucus. 

Bichat 

MU'COUSNESS, n. The state of being mu- 
cous; sliminess. 

MU'l’RON ATE, \ a. [L. mucronatus, from 

MU'CRON ATED, / macro, a point.] 

Narrowed to apoint; terminating in apoint 


MU'CULENT, a. [L. muculentus.] Slimy ; 
moist and moderately viscous. 

MU't'US, n. [L. See Mucilage and Much.] 

1. A viscid fluid secreted by the mucous 

membrane, which it serves to moisten and 
defend. It covers the lining membranes 
of all the cavities which open externally, 
such as those of the mouth, nose, lurgi, 
intestinal canal, urinary passages, foe. it 
differs from gelatine. Parr. Vrr. 

In the action of chewing, the mucus mixetli 
with the ailment. • Jrbuthnet. 

2. This term has also been applied to other 
animal fluids of a viscid quality, as tho sy- 
novial fluid, which lubricates the cavities 
of the joints. 

MUD, «. [D. madder, G. moder. See 
Mother. S* rev stvrev evftrXeunt rev »w- 
fits ret tytetre fear. Torre nut Qsteieihvs, 
«2< ibstrsHevs fu$tur emj/w. Mot, id eet, 
mod; Phamices its scribe bant. Bocbart, 
Phoen. Lib. 2. Cap. 2. 

This is said to be a fragment of Sancho- 
niathon’s Phenician history, translated by 
Philo and preserved by Busabfos. Thw 
Phenician word mod, gust, rendered in 
Gr. thug, ie precisely the EngHsh mud , 
the matter, material oreubetanceof which, 
according to the ancients, all things were 
formed. See Cartel. GoL 9030, and the 
word Mather. Plutarch, da laid*, says 
the Egyptians called lab math, that is, 
mother. This {a a remarkable font, and 
proves beyouA tmtirvreny the eemmon 
origin of Ha Phenician, Celtic and Teu- 
tonic nation*. Mud may perhaps be named 
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.y&m wstesss, and be ec s maeted vflfc J* 

SMstkV5MXL 

i« ibvnd in nmhM and mm, at Ae 
bottom of rivm and fond* tr la high- 
ways after rsim > 

MUD, 1 . t Toburyin wudoerito. Shak. 
3. To makatetoar fowl With fort; to stir 
th- sediment in ttquent QUmeille. 

MUDDILY, «*. £to muddy.] Turbidly; 
with to tortus* 

Lootlii u w ri t toefy tad muddtiy. Bryien. 
MUDDINES8, n. TWMdnewi; foulness 
caused by mud, dirt or sadimsnt; as, the 
m s d di wm ofa straaan. Addieon. 

MUDDLE; *. t [from mid.] To moke foul, 
tusked or muddy, m water. 

He did iH to middle the water. 
l V&ttrangr. 

1 To intoxicate partially; to cloud or stu- 
pefy, particularly with liquor. 

He era* often drank, always muddled. 

Arbutknol. 

Bnkatnu teems to have had his brains mud- 
4it£ Bentley. 

MUDDLED, pp. Made turbid ; half drunk ; 
stupefied. 


MUDDLING, ppr. Making foul with dirt 
or dregs; making half drunk ; stupefying. 
MUDDY, a. [from tend.] Foul with dirt or 
An* earthy particles; turbid, m water or 
other fluids ; as, a muddy stream. Water 
running on fine clay always appears muddy. 
X Containing mud; as, a muddy ditch; a 
muddy road. Shak. 

8. Ditty; dashed, soiled or besmeared with 
mud; as, muddy boots. 

4. Consorting of mud or earth ; gross ; im- 
pure; as, this muddy vesture of decay. Shak. 
ft. Dark; of the oolor of mud; as, muddy 
cheeks. Swift. 

ft, Gaudy in mind ; dull ; heavy ; stupid. 
Dost think I am so muddy t Shak. 

MUDDY, v. t To soil with mud ; to dirty. 
SL To cloud; to make dull or heavy. Grew. 
MUDDY-HEADED, s. Having a dull un- 
derstanding. 

MUD'-FISH, n. A fish, a species of the cy- 
pritms kind. Did, Wat. Hitt. 

MUD'-SILL, n. In bridges, the sill that is 
laid At the bottom of a river, lake, dr c. [See 

MW-SUCKER, «. An aquatic fowl. 

Derham. 

MUD'- WALD, n. A wall competed of mud, 
or of materials laid in mud without mor- 
tar. South. 

2. A bird, the toaster. Amnoorih. 

MUD'- WALLED, e. Having a mud wall 
"* Prior. 

MUDW6RT, a. A «ptoe of Limosella, 
the least water riaatebt Lee. 

MU1£. SeeMEWT 

MUFF, a. [Dan. BMjjfeeesqffe ; D. mtf; G. 
mvfi Fr. usosnfo, mi tot; Sp* m&aa, 
tokglove*.] . 

A warm oover for the hand* unsaSr made 
of for or dressed skins. Leehe: Dryien. 

MUFFIN, n. A delicate or light oriw. 
MUFFLE, e. t. [D. mofelen; G. m&fl*; 
It. Rtmtfote, to disguise or mask.] 

I. To cover from the weather by doth, for 
-mt apy garment; to oover close, parito 
Tpjny *he neck and free. 


Ten mast he mygeixpOm tof tom. 
The Act Iks mtfled vp wttifoi flte^rjent. 

X To Wmdftrid. 

Ala* ! that love whess ?Ww is entfWft»— 
Shaft 

Be wi^lfdwith a dead hhceowrtdU eyes. 

O r y den . 

3. To oover; toeonoeri; toiavotve. 

They were in former age* megbd in 4erk- 
smb and lupmdthm. Artmtimot. 

4. In leamatuhip, to put matting or other 
soft substance round an oar, to prevent fats 
making a noise. 

0. To wind something round the strings of 
a drum to prevent a sharp sound, or to 
render the sound grave and solemn. 

MUFFLE, v. i. To mutter; to speak indis- 
tinctly or without clear articulation. 

Holder. 

MUFFLE, n. [Sp. mafia.] In chmittry, a 
vessel in the shape of an oblong arch or 
vault, closed behind by a semi-circular 
plane, the floor of which is a rectangular 
plane ; or in other words, a little oven to 
be plaired in a furnace, and under which 
small cupels and crucibles are placed, in 
which substances arc subjected to heat 
without coming in contact with fuel, smoke 
or ashes ; used in metallurgic operations. 

Fouroroy. Encyc. 
MUFFLED, pp. Covered closely, especially 
about the face ; involved ; blindfolded. 
MUFFLER, «. A cover for the face ; a part 
of female dress. Shak. Arbuthnot 

MUK'FLING, ppr. Covering closely, espe- 
cially about toe face; wrapping close; m 
volving; blindfolding. 

MUFTJLON, n. The wild sheep or mnsmon. 
MUF'TI, n. The high priest or chief of the 
ecclesiastical order among the Mohamme- 
dans. 

MUG, n. [I know not whence derived.] A 1 
kind of cup from which liquors are drank. 
In America, the word is applied chiefly or 
solely to an earthen cup. 

MUG'GARD, a. [See Muggy ] Sullen; dis- 
pleased. [A'ot tn ««.] 

MUG'GENT, n. A species of wild fresh-wa- 
ter duck. Did. Nat. Hitt. 

MUG'GISH, \ a. [W. mwean, a cloud of 
MUG'GY, / fog ; tnwg, smoke ; or from 
the root of niucA.j 

1. Moist, damp; moldy ; as, muggy straw. 

Mortimer. 

2. Moist; damp ; close; warm and unelas- 
tic ; as, muggy air. [ Tkit it the principal 
ute of the word in America.] 

MUG'HOUSE, a. [from mug.] An ale- 
house. Tickel. 

MUtflENT, a. [L. mugio t to bellow.] Low- 
ing ; bellowing. [Not used. ] Brown. 

MlfioIL, a. [LI The mullet, a genus of 
fishes of the order of abdominals. 
MUCFWEED, a. A plant of the genus Va- 

MUGWdRT, a, [Sax. mujyyptr,] A plant 
of the genus Artemisia. 

MULATTO, n. [Sp. mulato, that is, muled, 
of a mixed breed, from mulo, L. mulut, a 
mule ) ft. nmtetre.] 

A person that is the oflkpring of a negms 
kfya white man, or of a white woman by a ] 


UVl 

MUTgWY, * &***&* * ymd- 

Th» liny or ftriMf a tretef the (anus 
Manta* 

MUL/BERRY-TREE, a. The to which 


nrodnoea foe anSxirr. 

MULChTb. [EhfoTrrt? to dtotol IW 
rotten tor. Metfey. 

MULCT, n. [L. mukta or imdta.] A fine im- 
posed on » parson gnOty of um o flk n a e 
or misdemeanor, usually a pecuniary to* 

MULCT, e, L [L. mulcto; Fr. muktanj To 
fine; to punish Car an offense or misde- 
meanor by imposing a pecuniary fine. 

MULCTUARY, e. Imposing a pecuniary 
penalty, Ouerhtry. 

MULE, n. [Sp. A It, mmlaf L, mulut; Sax. 
mul; D. mail or muilenel ; G. moulstel; 
Sw. muHttne; Dan. mule; Fr. id. ; Arm. 
mtdet; Ir. muile ; W. mul. The latter sig- 
nifies a mule, and bashftd, simple.] 

1. A quadruped of a mongrel breed, usually 
generated between an ass and a mare, 
sometimes between a horse and a she- ass. 
But the name is applied to any animal 
produced by a mixture of different species. 

Encuc. 


other. This is called also a hybrid. 

Encyc. Afartyn. 

MULETEE'R, ». [It. mulattierc ; Fr. mule- 

tier.] 

A imue-driver. 

MU'LE-WORT, n. A plant of the genus 
• Hemiomtis. 

MULIEB'RITY.a. [from L. muUebrie, from 
tntdier, a woman.] 

Womanhood ; the state of being a woman ; 
a state in females corresponding to virility 
in man; also, effeminacy; softness. 
MU'LIER, n. [L.1 In law, lawful issue born 
in wedlock though begotten before. Encyc. 
MU'LISH, a. Like a mule; sullen; stub- 
born. 

MULL, v. L [qu. L. mollio, to soften, or W. 
mwll, warm, or Sp. multtr, to beat] 

1. To soften ; or to heat, sweeten and en- 
rich with spices; as, to mull wine. 

Drink new cider, mull'd with ginger warm. 

2. To dispirit or deaden. ShX 

MULL, n. In Scotlith, a snuff-box, made of 

the small end of a horn. [Oto.] 

CuMbcrUiiith 

MULL, n. Dust [Not in ute.] Gower. 
MUL'LEN, a. [Old Fr. motor; probably so 
named from tbs root of L. molttt, soft So 
in German, woUkrxmt, wool-plant] 

A plant of the genus Verbaseum. 
MULDER, a, [Fr. molten, malette; L, ese- 
larit , from mo la, a mill-stone.] 

1. A stone held in the hand with which 
colors and other matters am grauawd on an- 
other stone ; used by printers and apo- 
thecaries. Into. Emyc. 

3. An instrument need hr gtogrinders, 

being a piece of wood with the piece of 
glass to be grata* cemented to one end, 
either convex in a basin, or ooocavein a 
sphere or bowl Jbteyc. 

MULLET, a, JTr. wrist, d mtfkt, and a 
great mule; Qrr.ftUkketi L. scato] 
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Tbe Bps** 
the mhrm ohm art** 

to* famrii t * *»• *0 tofah, «■* ** ha*y 

fa of a whitish odor. Tfcfa flab freqtieo* 
lb* efa®^ an* wofa Is tboasa 4 Bha a Hog. 
It fa an excellent fbb foe the toble. Jkwge. 
rib herwl+m the word fc« m good claims 
to fas admitted Sato a* Engifafc dictionary, 
as any of the term* of this urt. It fa more 
easy to few* tbe figure fen to give an in- 


teffigiMe deecriptioa of it, 


Itfa 


In fact the Platonic figure. Hie mullet ia 
•died to the family-arms, by the thud of 
die junior branches of a family, aa the 
nark of their cadency. — E. H. B.l 

MUL'LIGEUBS^ A twisting of the Inter- 
tinea ; sullenness. [A low word.'] 

MUI/LION, n. [Fr. moofare.] A division 
in a window frame ; a bar. 

MUL'LION, e. U to shape into divisions. 

Skak. 

MUL'LOCK, n. Rubbish. 

MULSE, a. [L. asafras.] Wine boiled and 
mingled with honey. 

MULTANGULAR, o. [L. multus, many, 
and angulut, angle; Basque, mole, a mul- 
titude ; nuiltsa, much.] 

Having many angles ; polygonal. Martyn. 

MULTANGULARLY, adv. With many 
angles or corners. Grew. 

MULTICAP'SULAR, a. [L. multus, many, 
and capsula, a chest.] 

In botany, having many capsules. Martvn. 

MULTICA'VOUS, a. [X. multus, many, and 
cavut, hollow.] ’ 

Having many holes or cavities. Dirt. 

MULTIFARIOUS, o. [L. multiform,. Qu. 
swrfas.] 

Having great multiplicity ; having great di- 
versity or variety; as, multifarious artifice. 

More. 

MULTIFARIOUSLY, adv. With great 
multiplicity and diversity ; with great va- 
riety of modes and relations. Bentley. 

MULTIFA'RIOUSNESS, n. Multiplied di- 
versity. Norris. 

MULTIFID, a. [L. multifidus ; muUus, 
many, and Jlndo, to divide.] 

Having many divisions ; many-deft ; di- 
vided into several parts by linear sinuses 
and straight margins ; as, a multifid leaf 
or cord. Martyn. 

MULTIFLOROUS, a. [L. multus, many, 
and jfrw, flower.] 

Many-flowered ; having many flowers. 

Martyn. 

MULTIFORM, a. [L. multiformis; mdt us, 
many, uni forma, form.] 

Having many forms, shapes or appearances; 
as, the multiform operations of tbe air- 
pump. Waits. 

MULTIFORM'ITY, n. Diversity of forms; 
variety of shape* or appearances [ha the 
same filing. Johnson. 

MULTIOEN'EROUS, a. [L. multigems; 
wsuitus, many, and aetmt, kind.] 

Haafeg many kinds. Diet. 

MULTU UGOU8, a. iUmuUue, many, and 
^yues,ayAe,apair.] 

Dfahtwr of manv psora. 
MwJJlStERAL, m [L. wmttm, many, 
and ham, rid*.] 


« tJ t 

Tf iTfa g tnauy dfat hw&O&iMi figure 
muatafaobe mufarngdax!. 
MULTILIN'EAL, o7 Having many fines. 
MULTILOC'ULAR, a [Lawton, many, 
and loculus, a oelL] 

Having many eeQs; as, a m mJ&o eul o r peri* 
oaip. Martyn. 

MULTiyOQUOUS, «. [L. multus, many, 
and loquor, to speak.] 

Speaking much ; very talkafive ; loquacious. 

MULTINOMIAL, \ «. [L. nesltus, many, 
MULTINOMTNAL, / and name*, name.] 
Having many names or terms. Diet. 
MULTIPAROUS, a. [L. multus, many, and 
pario, to bear.] 

Producing many at a birth. A serpent is a 
muUmtrouM ihibmL 

MULTIPARTITE, o. [L. multus, many, 
and partitus, divided.] 

Divided into many parts ; having several 
parts. 

MULTIPED, n. [L. multus, many, and 
pet, foot.] 

An msect that has many feet 
MULTIPED, a. Having many feet 
MULTIPLE, a. [L. multiple*, 
many, and ptico, to fold.] 

Containing many times. 

MULTIPLE, n. In arithmetic, a common 
multiple of two or more numbers con- 
tains each of them a certain number of 
times exactly : thus 21 is a common mul- 
tiple of 3 and 4. But the least common mul- 
tiple, , is the least number which will do 
this; thus 12 is the least common multi- 
ple of 3 and 4. 

MULTIPLEX, o [L.l Many-fold; having 
petals lying over each other in folds. 

Martyn. 

MULTIPLIABLE, a. [Fr. See Multiply.] 
That may be multiplied. 

MULTIPU ABLENESS, n. Capacity of] 
being multiplied. 

MULTI PL1€ ABLE, a. That may be mul- 
tiplied. 

MULTIPLICAND', n. [L. nulliplicandtu, 
See Multiply.] 

In arithmetic, tne number to be multiplied 
by another, which is called the multiplier. 
MULTI PLICATE, a. [L. muUipUcatus.] 

1. Consisting of many, or more than one. 

Derham. 

2. A multiplicate flower is a sort of luxuri- 
ant flower, having the corol multiplied so 
far as to exclude only some of the stamens. 

Martyn. 

MULTIPLICATION, n. [L.wuWpficafk.] 
1. The act of multiplying or of increasing 
number ; as, tbe muttiplication of the hu- 
man species by natural generation. 

2* In arithmetic, a rule or operation by 
which any given number may be increas- 
ed according to any number of times pro- 
posed, Thus 10 multiplied by 6 is in- 
creased to 50. 

MULTIPLICATIVE, «. Tending to multi- 
ply ; having the power to multiply or in~ 
ereeee numbers. Mel Repos. 

MULTIPLpCATOR, n. Tbe number by 
which another number fa multiplied ; a 

MULTttLICTnr,*. £Fr. multiplicity, from 
L. multip l e*,] 


M9L 

9. Many of the same kfad. ’ Tbewefifcs of 
atttkufev bad a mdtipHol* <f tofewT 
MULTIPLIED, op &efMM*fo wafabors. 
2. Numerous; often repeated} m,mtttiplkd 
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iTIFLIER, n. One who dflliitip8M> nr 
increases number. 

2. The number in arithmstio by wfateh an- 
other ia multiplied; the multipUcator. 

MULTIPLY, c. t. [L. mdtip&o ; multus, 
many, and plica, to fold or double, Or. 
»X»*w, W. plyyu, Fr. plier, multiplier.'} 

1. To increase in number; to make more 
by natural generation Or production, or by 
addition ; as, to multiply men, bones or 
other animals ; to multiply evils. 

I will multiply my signs and wonders in 
Egypt Exod. vit 

Impunity will multiply motives to disobedi- 
ence. Ames. 

2. In arithmetic, to increase any given num- 
ber as many times as there are units in 
any other given number. Thus 7 X 8=56, 
that is, 7 mdtspUedhj 8 produces the num- 
ber 50. 

MULTIPLY, v. i. To grow or increase in 
number. 

Be fruitful end multiply. Gen. 1. 

When men began to multiply on the free of 
the earth. Gen. vl. 

2. To increase in extent ; to extend , to 
spread. 

The word of God grew and multiplied. 

Acts xn. 

MULTIPLYING, ppr. Increasing in num- 
ber. 


2. Growing or becoming n 
MULTIP'OTENT, a. [L. multipoiens; mul- 
tus, many, much, and potens, powerful.] 
Having manifold power, or power to do 
many things ; as, Jove multipotent. Shah. 
MULTIPRES'ENCE, ». [L. multus, many, 
and prersentia, presence. J 
The power or act of being present in many 
places at once, or in more places fifan one. 

mi. 

MULTISIL'IQUOUS, o. [L. multus, many, 
and stltqua, a pod.] 

Having many pods or seed-vessels. Bailey 
MUHTIS'ONOUS, a. [L. muUus, many, and 
tonus, sound.] 

Having many sounds, or sounding murh. 

Hatley. 

MULTISYLLABLE, «. A word of many 
syllables; a polysyllable. [The loiter is 
mostly used.] 

MULTITUDE, n. [Fr. from L. multitudo, 
from multus, maqy.J 

1. The state of being many ; a great num- 
ber. 

2. A number collectively ; tbe nntt of matrjr. 

3. A great number, indefinitely. 

It u a fault ina multitude oi weedbers, that 
they utterly neglect method in mehr harangues. 

Wsetts. 

4. A crowd or throng; the populace; ap- 
plied to the populace when assembled in 
great numbers, and to the mass of men 
without reference to an aseemblage. 

He tbe vasthyagstototodeoidU. 


The mutUtu i e have always bem 'credulous, 
sad tbe tow anftd. J. Jims. 
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MULTITUDINOUS, * CmMag.it *j 
multitude or great number. 

3. Having the xppmxnat* of * aaflfltttde ; 

as, As mmUtudinaue tm. Shal 

S. Mani&ld ; **» the mvMiudi nm n toujjus. 

MULTIV'AGANT, \ a. ft. reeWwpiu.j 
MULTIV'AGOUS, / Wimdaring much. 


MULTlV'AGOUa, / Wandering much. 

[Afo* omA] Did. 

MUL/TIVALVE, *. [X mutate, many, and 

• wlwe, valvea, Adding doors.] 

An animal which has a shell or many valves. 

Zoology. 

MUI/nVALVSV \«. Having many 

MULTI VALVULAR, / valves. 

MULTIVBRSANT, «. [L. midtoe, many, 
end oerto, to form.] 

Protean; turning into many shapes; as- 
suming many forms. Joum. of Science. 

MULTIY'IOUS, a. [L. muUut, many, and 
via, way.] 

Having many trays or roads. [Little need.] 
Diet. 

MULTOCULAR, o. [L. muUut, many, and 
octtiut, eye.] 

Having many eyes, or more oyes than two. 

Derham. 

MUL'TURE, n. [L. molitvra, a grinding. 
See Mill.] 

1. In Scot* late, the toll or emolument given 
to the proprietor of a mill for grinding corn. 

Encyc. 

3. A grist or grinding. 

MUM, a. [See Mumble, Mumm, and Mum- 


1. SStont; not speaking. 

The ettisens are mm ; say not a word. 

Shale. 

2 . As an exclamation or command, be si- 
lent; hush. 

Mum then, and no more proceed. Shah. 

3. As a noun, silence. lludthras. 

MUM, n. [G. ft Dan. mamma; D. mom.] A 

species of malt liquor much used in Ger- 
many. It is made of the malt of wheat, 
seven bushels, with one bushel of oat-meal 
ahd a bushel of ground beans, or in the 
same proportion. This is brewod with 63 
gallons or water, and boiled till one-third 


tisulate voice; chewed softly ermdth a low 
muttering sound. 

MUMBLER, n. Ons that speaks with a low 
inarticulate voice. . 

MUMBLING, ppr. Uttering with a low in- 
articulate voice ; chewing softly or with a 
grumbling sound. 

MUMBLING LY, ode. With a low inartkm- 
late utterance. [Mpmblt and mutter are 
not always synonymous ; mutter often ex- 
presses peevishness, which mumble does 
not.] 

MUMM, v.t. [Dan. mumme, a marie; D. 
mommen , to mask ; G. mumme, a mask or 
muffle; mummeln, to mask, to mumble; 
Fr. mummer; Sw .fbrmumma, to person- 
ate; probably allied to the Gr. j**f*es, 
Momus, the deity of sport and ridicule, a 
buffoon ; for in Rabbinic, this word is used 
for a mask. Buxt 1219. The primary 
sense of this word and mum is evidently to 
close, shut or cover.] 

To mask ; to sport or make diversion in a 
mask or disguise. Hubberd't Tale. 

MUMMER, n. One who masks himself and 
makes diversion in disguise; originally, 
one who made sport by gestures without 
speaking. 

Jugglers and dancers, antics, manner*. 

Milton. 

MUM'MERY, n. [Fr. momerie ; Bp. mome- 
ria. See Mumm.] 

1. Masking; sport; diversion; frolicking in 
masks ; low contemptible amusement ; 
buffoonery. 

Your fathers 

Disdained the mummery of foreign strollers 
Fenton. 

2. Farcical show ; hypocritical disguise and 
parade to delude vulgar minds. 

MUMMIFY, v. t. [infra.] To make into a 


dUM'MIFY, v. t. [infra.] To make into a 
mummy. Joum. of Science. 

dUM'MY,». [It. mummia; Sp. & Port, mo- 

* J 

mia. In Arabic, rnomia, is wax, 


is evaporated. Encyc. 

MUM'-CHANCE, n. A game of hasard with 
dice. fLocot] 

2. A fool [Local] 

MUMBLE, «. i. PG, mummeln ; D. mome- 
le% momwslen ; Sw. mumla ; Dan. mumler. 
This won seems to be connected with mum, 
in the sense of closeness of the lips.] 

1. To mutter; to speak with the lips or othor 
organs partly elm, so as to render the 
sounds iaarttouishMttfl imperfect; to utter 
words with a grumbling tone. 

Peace, you guias liilSfl Sam. Shok. 

— A wrinkled big, with age grown double, 

Picking dry sticks «Ud mw w flBqf to hemlf 
Ottotte 

2. To chew or bite softly; to eat with the 

lips dose. JJraden. 

MUMBLE, e. t. To utter with a low inar- 
ticulate voice. 

He with mumbled prayers atones the deity. 


2. To mouth gently, or to eat with* mutter- 

iSSr*. 


boes-wax, and a mummy ; Pers. 

mourn, wax. A substance thus called is 
found in Corasan and in the deserts of 
Kerman, in Persia, and according to 
Chardin, it is a gum distilling from rocks. 
It seems to have some resemblance to 
asphalt. Qu. the putatphaHue of Pliny.] 

1. A dead human body embalmed and dried 
after the Egyptian manner ; a name per- 
haps given to it from the substance used in 
preserving it. There are two kinds of 
mummies. The first are bodies dried by 
the heat of the sun. Such are found in 
the sands of Libya. The other kind is 
taken from the oataoombs in Egypt. Encyc. 

2. The name of two substances prepared for 
medicinal use, which according to HU1 
are, the one, the dried flesh of human 
bodies embalmed with myrrh and spice ; 
the other, a liquor running from such’ 
mummies whan newly prepared, or when 
affected by great heat and damps. This is 
preferred in vials, and if suffered to dry, 
becomes solid. But it is alledged that t£»< 
tost sort consists of pieces of the flesh ef 
executed criminals, or other flesh filled 
with bitumen and other ingredients. Bat, 
MC the opinion of Chardin, supra. ; 
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A There are found In Poland aataralunrm- 
nodes lyingto caverns, sup p osed to be the 
remains of persons who fit time of war 
took reflate m eaves, but being discovered 
were suffocated by their enemies. These 
bodies are dried, with the flesh and shin 
shrunk almost close to the bones, and are 
of a blackish color. Encyc. 

4. Among gardeners, a sort of wax used in 
grafting and planting frees. Ckambert. 
To beat to a mammy, to beat soundly, or to a 
senseless man. 

MUM'MY-CHOG, «. A small fish of the 
carp kind. Pennant. 

MUMP, 1 . 1. [D. mompen. See Mum and 
Mumble.] 

1. To nibble; to bite quick; to chew with 
continued modem ; aa, a mumping squirrel. 

2. To talk loud and quick. 

3. To go begging. Aineworth. 

4. To deoeive ; to cheat 

MUMP'ER, n. A beggar. Johnson. 

MUMPING, n. Begging tricks; foolish 
tricks; mockery. 

MUMPISH, a. Dull; heavy; sullen; sour. 
MUMPS, n. [See Mum, Mumble , Jl/itmm.] 

1. Sullenness; silent displeasure. [Little 

used.] • Skinner. 

2. A disease, the eynancheparotidaa, a swell- 
ing of the parotid glands. Cose. 

MUNCH, v. t. [perhaps Fr. manger, orfrom 
the same root!] 

To chew by great mouthfiils. [ Vulgar,] 

Shot. 

MUNCH, v. i. To chew eagerly by great 
mouthfiils. [Vulgar.] Dryden. 

MUNCH'ER, a. One that munches. 

Johnton. 

MUND, Sax. munb, protection, patronage, 
peace, is found in old laws; as, mmd~ 
brece, that is, a breaking or violation of the 
peace. It is retained in names, as in Ed- 
mund, Sax. eabmunn, happy peace, as in 
Greek Ircmrut. Hetychiut. Qtbton. 

MUNDANE, a. [L. mundanut, from ntim- 
dut, the world.] 

Belonging to the world; as, mundane sphere; 

mundane space. Bentley. 

MUND AN'ITY, x. WorldKneas. jNot used.] 

MUNDATION, n. JX. mundue, d5!?R 
act of cleansing. [iVot uted.] 
MUNDATORY, «. [X mundo, to cleanse.] 
Cleansing; having power to cleanse. [Lit- 
tle uted. T 

MUN'DIC, n. A kind of mmreasite ; a mine- 
ral substance, so called from its shining 
appearance. [Ok.] Woodward. 

modification; «. [l. mm**, dean, 

and facia, to make.] / 

The act or operation of cleansing any body 
from dross or extraneous matter. Quincy. 
MUNDIF'ICATI VE, a. Cleansing; having 
the power to cleanse. Wiseman. 

MUNDIFTCATIVE, «. A medicine that 
has the quality of cleansing. 

MUNDIFY, e. t. [X mundm, dean, and fo- 
ci* to make.l 

To cleanse. UAbtieuted.'] Harvey. 

MUVERARY, a. [X metre, a gift] Hav- 
ing the nature of a gift. [Little uted] 

Johnson. 

MUNERATE, MUNERATTON. [Not 
uted.'} See REMUNERATE. 1 
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MUN'GREL, «. [Sm MuyMl) An aoiml 
jmerated between diffident Bade, ee > 

MUbf'GREL, o. Generated between differ- 
ent kinds ; degenerate. Shak. Dryden. 
MUNICIPAL, a. [Fr. from L. municipaU* , 
from mi mhepe, a person who enjoy i the 
rights of a free citizen ; mttmu, office, duty, 
and capita, to take.] 

2. Pertaining to a corporation or city ; as, 
municipal nghts; municipal officers. 

2. Pertaining to a state, kingdom or nation. 

Municipal law Is properly defined to be a 
rale of civil conduct prescribed by the supreme 
power in a state — Blackttone 

Municipal, as used by the Romans, originally 
designated that which pertained to a mu- 
niciptum, a free city or town. It still re* 
tains this limited sense ; but we have ex- 
tended it to what belongs to a state or na- 
tion, as a distinct, independent body. Mu- 
nicipal law or regulation respects solely 
the citizens of a state, and is thus distin- 
guished from commercial low, political law, 
and the law of nation*. 
MUNICIPALITY, ». In France, a certain 
district or division of the country ; also, its 
inhabitants. Burke. 

MUNIFICENCE, n. [Fr.from L. 
centia ; munus, a gift or favor, and facio, 
to make.] 

1 . A giving or bestowing liberally ; bounty ; 
liberality. To constitute munificence , the 
act of conferring must be free, and proceed 
from generous motives. 

A state of poverty obscures all the virtues of 
liberality and munificence. Addugn 

2 In Spenser, fortification or strength. [L. 

munio, to fortify.] [Ao/ uiedJ] 
MUNIFICENT, <*. Liberal in giving or be- 
stowing; generous ; os, a munificent bene- 
factor or patron. Atterbury. 

MUNIFICENTLY, adv. Liberally ; gene- 
rously. 

MU'NIMENT, n. [L. mummentum, from 
mimto, to fortify.] 

1. A fortification of any kind; a strong 
hold ; a place of defenso. 

2. Support ; defense. Shak. 

3. Record ; a writing by which claims and 

rights are defended or maintained. Termet 
de la ley. Johmon't Hep. 

MU'NITE, o. t. To fortify. [Not in we.] 
Bacon. 

MUNITION, «. [Ft. from L. munitio, from 
mania, to fortify. The primary sense is 
that which is set or fixed, or that which 
defends, drives back or hinders. Indeed, 
both senses may be from the same root, 

Heb. & Ch. pm, At or Heb. p* 

amen. Class Mm No. 10. 12.] 

1. Fortification. [06#.] Hale. 

2. Ammunition ; whatever materials are 
used in war for defense, or for annoying an 
enemy. The word includes guns of all 
kinds, mortars. fro. and their loading. 

2. Provisions of a garrison or fortress, or for 
ship* of war, and in general for an army ; 
storei of all kinds fat a fort, an army or 
n wry, 

Afaarifon thipt, ships which convey military 
and naval stores of any kind, and attend 
or follow a fleet to nasty ship* of war, 

Vo i. II. 
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MD’MITT, a. FrwSom; mmUf. [JW« 
uted.1 [See Xmmunltj ti] » 
MUNNION, ». mun'ym. [See AfirntfonO 
An upright piece of timber which sepa- 
rates the soveral lights In a window-frame. 
[See Afai&m.] Mom 

MUNDS, }-• The mouth. [?*».] 
MU'RAGE, n. [L. mum*, a wall.] M<mey 
paid for keeping walls in repair. Termet 
de la ley. JoJuuon. 

MU'RAL, a. [L. muraiit, from murtu, a wall ; 
W. mur, that which is fixed or firm ; mu- 
riate, to fix or establish. It seems to be- 
long to the root of moor, to make fast, as a 

J. Pertaining to a wall. 

— Soon repaired her mural breach. Milton. 
2. Resembling a wall; perpendicular or 
steep ; as, a mural precipice. 

Mural crown, among the ancient Romans, a 
golden crown or circle of gold, indented 
and embattled, bestowed on him who first 
mounted the wall of a besieged place and 
there lodged a standard. Encyc. 

MURDER, n. [Sax. moji)>ep, from mojib, 
death ; mypjnan, to murder ; D. moord ; 6. 
Dan. &Sw. mord, Ir. tnarbh , L. more; Sp. 
muerte, It. morte ; Pehlavi, mur dan, to die ; 
Sana, marana, W. marw, to die, which 
seems to be from marth, lying flat or plain ; 
marthu, to flatten, to deaden. If this is 
the sense, the pumary idea is to fail or 
fall, or to beat down. The old orthography, 
murther, ia obsolete.] 

1. The act of unlawfully killing a human be- 
ing with premeditated malice, by a person 
of sound mind. To constitute murder in 
law, the person killing another must be of 
sound mind or in possession of his reason, 
and the act must be done with malice pre- 
pense, aforethought or premeditated; but 
malice may be implied, as well as express. 

Coke. Blackttone. 

2. An outcry, when life it in dangor. 
MURDER, v. t. [Sax. mypbian ; D. moor- 

dew ; G. morden ; Sw. mbrda.] 

1. To kill a human being with premeditated 
malice, [bee the Noun.] 

2. To destroy , to put an end to. 

Cstut thou murder thy breath in middle of a 
word ? Shak. 

MURDERED. pp. Slain with malice pre- 
pense. 

MURDERER, n. A person who in posses- 
sion of his reason, unlawfully kills a human 
being with premeditated malice. 

2. A small piece of ordnance. 
MURDERESS, n. A female who commits 
murder. Druden. 

MURDERING, ppr. Killing a human being 
with malice premeditated. 

MURDEROUS, a. Guilty of murder; as, 
the murderout king. Milton. 

2. Consisting in murder; done with mur- 
der; bloody; cruel ; as, murderout repine. 

3. Bloody; sanguinary; committing mur- 
der ; as, murderout tyranny. 

4. Pre me dita tin g mmder ; as, murderout 
intent or design. 

MURDEROUSLY, ado. Ia a murderous or 
cruel manner. 

MURE, a. [I* mem#.] AwalL [Ato*w£| 


MURE, e. f. [Pr. surer.] To inclose In 
walls ; to walL KnoUst 

[But immure k chiefly ossd.] 
MUllIACITE, a. [9wJfc»**.] A atone 
composed of salt, sand and gypsum. 
MU'Rl ATE, a. [L. muria.munet, salt water, 
brine ; amanu, bitter ; Heb. Ch. Syr. Sam. 
Eth.frAr.Tm, to be bitter. Cbas Mr. No. 7.] 
A salt formed by muriatic arid combined 
with a base. 

MUTIIATED, o. Combined with muriatic 
•rid. Kirwan. 

2. Put in brine. Evelyn. 

MURIATIC, o. Having the nature of Wine 
or salt water; pertaining to sea salt. The 
muriatic acid is the arid of marine salt. 
MURIATIF'EROUS, a. Producing muri- 
atic substances or salt 
MURICAL'CITE, a. Rhomb-spar. Urc. 
MU'RICATED, a. [L. muricatu*, from mw- 
rex, the point of a rock.] 

1. Formed with sharp points; Ml of sharp 
points or prickles. 

2. In botany, having the surface covered 
with sharp points, or armed with prickles 

Lee, Martyn. 

MUTtlCITE, a. Fossil remains of the mu- 
rex, a genus of sheila 

MU'Rl NE, a. [L. murinue, from mue, muru, 
a mouse.] Pertaining to a mouse or to 

mice. 

MURK, a. [Sw. marker ; Dan. morkhed , 
Rush, mrak .] Darkness. [Little uted.1 Shak. 
MURK'Y, a. [Dan. murk; Sw. tnbrk, dark, 
obscure ; morka, to darken ; Russ, merknu, 
to obscure; allied perhaps to Moor, an 
African ; Gr. wpswipf.] 

Dark ; obscure ; gloomy. 

A murky storm deep lowering o’er our heads. 

Additon. 

MUR'MUR, a. [L. Seo the Verb.] Alow 
sound continued or continually repeated, 
as that of a stream running m a stony 
channel, or that of flame. 

Black melancholy sits, 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the wsoli. 

Pope. 

2. A complaint half suppressed, or uttered 
in a low, muttering voice. 

Some discontents there are, some idle mur- 
murt, Dryden. 

MURMUR, v. i. [L. mtrmuro; Gr. 

Fr. murmur er; Arvti.murmvU , flp.fr Port 
murmurar ; It. mormorare. This seems to 
be a duplication of the root, which is re- 
tained in the D. morren, G marten, Sw. 
murra, Den. murrer, to mutter, growl or 
murmur ; 8p. mono, purring, os a eat; 

Sw. morr, a grumbling ; At. 

Class Mr No. 7. It seems also to ho con- 
nected with mourn, Sax. mupnan, nrajic- 
man, to murmur.] 

1. To make a low continued noise, like the 

hum of bees, a stream of water, rolling 
waves, or like the wind in a forest; as, the 
murmuring surge. Shak. 

The forest* murmur, and the surges roar. 

Pope. 

2. To grumble; to complain ; to utter com- 
plaints in a low, half articulated voice ; to 
utter sullen discontent; with at, before 
the thing which Is the cause of discontent ; 
as, murmur notat st ek ness; or with at or 
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agsunst, before the active agent which pro- 
duces the evil. 

The Jew* murmured at him, John vi. 

The people murmured against Mom. 

Exod. xiii. 

MUR'MURER, n. One who murmurs; one 
who complains sullenly ; a grumbler. 
MUR'MURING, ppr. Uttering complaints 
in a low voice or sullen manner ; grum- 
bling; complaining. 

MURMURINGLY,**. With alow sound; 
with complaints. 

MUR'MUROUS, a. Exciting murmur or 
complaint, 

MURE, a. A catarrh. [Not in use.] 

Gascoigne 

MURRAIN, a. mur'rin. [Sp. morrina, a dis- 
ease among cattle, sadness ; Port, tnorrin- 
ha ; It. moria ; morire, Port, morrer, Sp. 
morir, L. tuorior, to die.] 

An infectious and fatal disease among cattle. 

Exod, ix. Bacon. Garth. 

MUR'RE, n. A kind of bird. Carew. 

MUR'REY, a. [from the root of Moor , an 
African.] Of a dark rod color. 

Bacon. Boyle 

MURUHINE, a. [L. murrhmus.] An epi- 
thet given to a delicate kind of ware or 
porcelain brought from the east Pliny 
says from Cormamu, now Kcrniun, in 
Persia. Encyc. Pinkerton. ] 

MUR'RION, n. [Port, morriam, It. mor tone ; 
from the root of L. murut, a wall. See 1 
Mural.] 

A helmet , a casque ; armor for the head , j 
— written also morion. King 

MUS’ARI), n. [Fr. See Muse,] A dreamer , 
one who is apt to be absent in mind. [OAs ] 

Chaucer, i 

MUS'CADEE, "la. [It. moscatcllo , Port 
MUS'€AI)INK, l & Sp hum at el ; Fr I 
MUSCAT 7 , f muscat , muscaihn, tuns - 
MUS'GATEL, J cadet; from It. mo'ica- 
do, musk, or muscata [nore mot,cadu,] a 
nutmeg, Fr. muscade, from muse. Hence, 
in Italian, vtn muscato, muscat, or musca- 
dine wine.] 

1. An appellation given to a kind of rich 


and tail. The head is the part fixed on 
the immovable joint called its origin, and 
is usually tendinous ; the belly is the mid- 
dle fleshy part, which consists of the true 
muscular fibers ; the tail is the tendinous 
portion inserted into the part to be moved, 
called the insertion ; but in the tendon, the 
fibers are more compact than in the belly 
of the muscle, and do not admit the rod 
globules. Parr. 

2. A bivalvular shell fish of the genus Myti- 
lus ; sometimes written Mussel 
MUS€OS'ITY, «. Mossiness. 
MUSCOVADO, n. Unrefined sugar ; the 
raw material from which loaf and lump 
sugar are procured by refining. Musco- 
vado is obtained from the juice of the sugar 
cane by evaporation and draining off the 
liquid port called melassee. Edwards. 

[This word u used either as a noun or 


lu adjective.] 

MUS'COVY-DUCK, n. The musk-duck, 
Anas moechafa. 

MUS'COVY-OLASS, n. Mica,— which see. 
MUSCULAR, a. [from muscle ] Pertain- 
ing to n muscle ; as, a muscular fiber. 

2. Performed by a muscle , as, muscular mo- 
tion. 

3. Strong; brawny; vigorous; as, a mus- 
cular body or frame. 

MUSCULAR'ITY, « The state of being 
muscular Grew. 

MUS'fULlTE, n. A petrified muscle or 
shell. Kirtvan. 

MUS'CULOUS, a. [L. muscw/ojMJ.J Full of 
muscles. 

2 Strong; brawny. 

3 Pertaining to a muscle or to muscles. 
MUSE, n. saaz [L. musa; Gr uovau. See 

the Veil) 1 

1. Propeily, song, but in usage, the deity 
or power of poetry. Hence poetH in mo- 
dem times, as in ancient, imoke the aid of 
the Muse or Muses, or in other wordB, the 
genius of poetry, 

Granville commands; your aid, O Musts, 
bring. 

What Mute for Granville can refuse to sing? 

Pope 

2. Deep thought ; close attention or con- 
templation which ubstracts the mind from 
passing scenes ; hence sometimes, absence 
of mind 

A» m great muse, no word to creature spake. 

Spenser 

He was fill’d 

With admiration and deep muse to hear 
Of things so high and strange. MiUm 
MUSE, t». i s us a. [Fr. maser, to loiter or 
trific ; It. musare, to gaze, to stand idle , 
allied to this word probably are L. musso 
and mussito, to mutter or murmur, to de- 
mur, to be silent. The Greek pvgti signi- 
fies to press, or utter sound with the lips 
compressed. The latter verb belongs to 
Class Mg ; for fsvy/su, a sound uttered 
through the nose or with close Jim, is of 
the same family, L. mussitatio. Tne word 
then primarily denotes what wo call hum- 
ming, to hum, as persons do when idle, or 
alone and steadily occupied. If the elo- 
ments of the word arc Ms, it may be re- 
ferred to the Ar. & Syr. Class Ms. 

No. 35.] 


wine, and to the grapes which produce it. 
The word is also used os a noun. 

2. A sweet pear. 

MUS'CLE, n. [Fr. from L. musculus, a mus- 
cle, and a little mouse ; 1). Sw. fir Dan 
muskel ; G.muschel, Gr. fsvs, a mouse, 
and a muscle.] 

1 . In anatomy, the muscles are the organs 
of motion, consisting of fibers or bundles 
of fibers inclosed in a thin cellular mem- 
brane. The muscles are susceptible of con- 
traction and relaxation, and in a healthy 
state the proper muscles are subject to the 
will, ana are called voluntary muscles 
Bui other parts of the body, as the heart, 
the urinary bladder, the stomach, &c. are 
»f a muscular texture, and susceptible of 
contraction and dilatation, but are not sub- 
ject to the will, and are therefore called 
involuntary muscles. The red color of the 
muscles is owing to the blood-vessels 
which they contain. The onds of the mus- 
cles are fastened to the bones which they 
move, and when they act in opposition to 
each other, they are called antagonists ♦ 

Muscles are divided into the head, belly 


MU S 

1. To ponder; to think closely; to study in 
silence. 

He mused upon tome dangerous plot, 

Sidney. 

I muse on the works of thy hands, P*. cxUSi. 

2. To be absent in mind ; to be ao oecupied 
in study or contemplation, as not to ob- 
serve passing scenes or things present. 

Shah. 

3. To wonder. 

Do not muse of tne. [Ohs.] Shalt. 

MUSE, v. t. To think on; to meditate on. 

Thomson. 

MU'SEFUL, a. Thinking deeply or closely; 
silently thoughtful. 

Full of museful moping*. Dry den. 

MU'SELESS, a. Disregarding the power of 
poetry. Mdton. 

MU'SER, n. One who thinks closely in si- 
lence, or one apt to be absent in mind. 

MU 'SET, n. The place through which the 
hare goes to relief ; a hunting term. 

Bosley. 

MUSEUM, n. [Gr. (Mvauos, a piece for the 
muses or for study.] 

A house or apurtment appropriated as a re- 
pository of things that have an immediate 
relation to the arts ; a cabinet of curiosi- 
ties. 

MUSH, ». [G. mus, pap.] The meal ofmaiz 
boiled in water. 

•MUSH'ROOM, n. [Fr. mousscron, the white 
mushroom, from mousse, moss, or the same 
root, bearing the sense of softness or nap.] 

1. The common name of numerous crypto- 
.gamian plants of the natural order of Fungi. 

Some or them are esculent, others poison- 
ous. .Mushrooms grow on dunghills and 
in moist rich ground, and often spring up 
in n short time. 

The origin of nmn, in the view of the atheist, 
is the same with that of the mushroom. 

Dwight. 

2. An upstart , one that rises suddenly from 

a low condition m life. Bacon. 

MUSH'ROOM-STONE, n. A fossil or stone 
that produces mushrooms , the Lyncurius. 

Woodward. 

MU'SIC, n s us z. [L. musica , Gr. peowsiun, 
Fr. tnumjue See Muse.] 

1. Melody or harmony; arty succession of 
sounds so modulated as to please the ear, 
or any combination of simultaneous sounds 
in accordance or harmony. Music is vo- 
cal or instrumental Vocal music is the 
melody of a single voice, or the harmony 
of two or more voices in concert. Instru- 
mental music is that produced by one or 
more instruments. 

By music minds sn equal temper know. 

Pope. 

2. Any entertainment consisting in melody 
or harmony 

What music and dancing and diversions and 
tongs are to many in the world, that prayers and 
devotions and psalms are to you. Lose, 

3. Tlie science of harmomcal sounds, whirh 

treats of the principles of harmony, or the 
properties, dependencies and relations of 
sounds to each other. This may be called 
speculative or theoretical music. Encyc. 

4. The art of combining sounds in a man- 

ner to please the ear. This is practical 
music or composition. Encyc. 
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5. Order; harmony in revolutions ; as, the 
mtttie of the spherea. 

MU'SICAL, * Belonging to musk; as,**sr- 
steaf proportion ; a mtmeal instrument 
1 Producmg music or agreeable sounds ; 


3. Melodious; harmonious; pleasing to the 
oar; as, narinaf sounds or number*. 
MUSICALLY, ode. In a melodious or har- 
monious manner; with sweet sounds. 
MUSIC ALN £88, n. The quality of being 


MU'SIC-BOQK, h. A bode containing tunes 
or songs for the voioe or for instruments. 

MUSICIAN, «. A person skilled in the 
science of music, or one that «ngs or per- 
forms on instruments of music according 
to the rules of the art Bacon. Dryden. 

MU'SIC-M’ ASTER, «. One who teaches 


MUSING, ppr . Meditating in silence. 

MUSING, n. Meditation ; contemplation. 

MUSK, n. [L. miuc us ; Gr. pm rj&of, musk, 
and moss; It mutco and mutt /no; Sp. 
nuuco ; Fr. & Arm. mtuc ; W. mw*g, The 
latter Owen derives from mm, which as a 
noun signifies something that shoots out, 
effluvia, and as an adjective, of a strong 
scent The Arabic word coinciding with 

these is found under < * ^ - - mataka, to 

hold or contain, and the name is interpret- 
ed to signify both the follicle containing the 
matter, and the substance contained.] 

A strong scented substance obtained from 
a cyst or bag near the navel of the Thibet 
musk \ Mot chut mosrhtferus], on aiunTul 
that inhabits the Asiatic Alps, especially 
the Altaic chain. This animal is a little 
more than three feet in length ; the head 
resembles that of the roe, the fur is coarse, 
like that of the ccrvinc race, but thick, 
erect, smooth and soft. It has no homB, 
but the male has two long tusks, one on 
each side, projecting from the mouth. 
The female is smaller than the male, and 
has neither tusks nor follicle. The cyst of 
the male is about the size of a hen s egg, 
oval, flat on one side and rounded on the 
other, having a small orifice. This con- 
tains a clotted, oily, fnable matter of a 
dark brown color, which is the true musk, 
one of the strongest odors or perfumes in 
nature. We give the name to the sub- 
stance and to the animal. Encyc. 

MUSK, n. Grape-hyacinth or grape-flower. 

Johnson. 

MUSK, v. t. To perfume with musk. 
MUSK'-APPLE, n. A particular kind of] 
pie. 

K'-CAT, n. The musk, — which see. 

MUSK'-CHERRY, n. A kind of cherry. 

MUSK'ET, a. [It. moschetto ; Sp. mosouete ; 
Fr. mousquet. It seems to be formed from 
Sp. mosca, L. mtuca, a fly.] 

1. A species of fire-arms used in war, and 
fired oy means of a lighted match. This 
manner of firing was m use as late as the 
civil war in England. But the proper 
musket is no longer in use. The name, 
however, in common speech, is yet appli- 
ed to fusees or fire-locks fired by a aping 
lock. Encyc. 
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3. A male hawk of a smell kind, the female 
of which is the sparrow-hawk. 

Drydt*. H tamer. 

MUSKETEE'R, *. A soldier armed with a 
musket Clarendon. 

MUSKETOE, «. [Sp. & Tort, mosquito, from 
Sp. mosca, L. mtuca, a fly.] 

A small insect of the genus Cule x, that is 
bred in water; a species of gnat that 
abounds in marshes and low lands, and 
whose sting is peculiarly painfbl and vex- 
atious. 

MUSKETOON’, a. [Fr. mouequeton. See 
Musket.) 

1. A short thick musket, carrying five ounce* 
of iron, of seven and a half of lead ; the 
shortest kind of blunderbuss. Encyc. 

2. One who is armed with a musk e toon. 

Herbert. 

MUSK'INESS, n. [from era**.] The scent 
of musk. Johnson. 

MUSK'MELON, n. [me** and melon.) A 
delicious species of melon , named proba- 
bly from its fragrance. 

MUSK'-OX, n. A species of the genus Bos, 
which inhabits the country about Hudson’s 
Bay. It has large horns united at tho 
skull, but turned downward on each side 
of the head. The hair of this animal is 
very long and lino. Encyc. 

MUSK'-PEAll, n. A fragrant kind of pear. 

Johnson. 

MUSK'RAT, 1 n. An American animal of] 

MUS'QUASH,/ the murine genus, the 
Mux zibetlurus. It has a compressed, lan- 
ceolatcd tail, with toes separate. It has 
the smell of musk in summer, but loses it 
in winter. The fur is used by hatters. Its 
popular name m America is musquash. 

Belknap. 

MUSK'-ROSF., n. A species of rose ; so 
called from its fragrance. Bacon. Milton. 

MUSK '-SEED, n. A plant of the genus Hi- 
biscus. 

MUSK'-WOQD, n. A species of plant of] 
the genus Tnolnlia. 

MUSKT, a. Having the odor of musk , fra- 
grant. Milton , 

MUS'LIN, n. s as z. [Fr. moutselitie , It 
muuolina , mussola , Sp. moselina or mutu- 
hna. This, if a compound word, is formed 
of Fr. mousse, moss, or its root, on account 
of its soft nap, and lin, flax. The opinion 
of Lunier that it is named from Moussoul, 
in Mesopotamia, is probably unfounded.] 

A sort of fine cotton cloth, which bears a 
downy knot on its surface. Encyc, 

MUS'LIN, a. Made of muslin ; as, a muslin 
gown. 

MUSL1NET', n. A sort of coarse cotton 
cloth. 

MUS'MON, 1 n. An animal esteemed a spe- 

MUS'IMON,/ ciea of sheep, described by 
the ancients as common in Corsica, Sardi- 
nia and Barbary. Buffon considers it to 
be the sheep in a wild state. Encyc. 

MUS'ROLE, n. [Fr. muter oils, from muscau, 
muzzle.] The nose band of a hone's bri- 
dle. Bailey. 

MUSS, n. A scramble. [Not used.) Shdk. 
MUSSEL. See MUSCLE. 

MUS'SITE, n. [from the valley of Mussa, in 
Piedmont] 


A variety at pyroxene at a greenish white 
color; otherwise called dtepsMe. 

Diet. Nat Hist. 
MUSSULMAN, x. A Mohammedan or fid- 
lower of Mohammed. The word, it is 
said, signifies in the Turkish language a 
trus believer, or orthodox. It may be from 
Ar. tslam, salvation. Cyc. Thomson. 
MUSSULMAN ISH, o. Mohammedan. 

MUST, v . ». [Sax. moyt; D.moeten, motet; 
Sw. mk*fr ; G. musten. It is used as an 
auxiliary verb, and has no variation to ex- 
press person, time or number. Its primary 
sense is probably to be strong or able, as 
it it rendered in Saxon ; from pressing, 
•training. Class Ms. No. 25. Ch, and No. 
31J 

1 . To be obliged ; to be necessitated. It ex- 
presses both physical and moral necessi- 
ty- A man must eat for nourishment, 
and he must sleep for refreshment. We 
must submit to the laws or be exposed to 
-punishment A bill in a legislative body 
must have three readings before it can 
pass to be enacted. 

2. It expresses moral fitness or propriety, as 
necessary or essential to the character or 
end proposed. “ Deacons must be grave 

“ a bishop niif have a good report of them 
that are without" i Tim. iii. 

MUST, n. [L. mustum ; Sax. mujr ; It. Sn 
& Port motto ; Russ, met ; Fr. motif ; I). 
& G. most ; Heb. & Ch. von to ferment. 
Class Ms. No. 58.] 

New wine; wine pressed from the grape 
but not fermented. Encyc 

MUST, v. t. [Fr. moist, moldy ; Ir. tnusgam, 
to be musty. Qu. W. mm, of a strong 
scent.] To make moldy and sour. 

Mortimer. 

MUST, v. i. To grow moldy and sour ; to 
contract a fetid smoll. 

MUSTAC, n. A small tufted monkey. 
MUSTA'CHES, n. [Fr. moustaches; Sp 
mostacho, a whisker; It mosiacchio ; Or. 
pveni, the upper lip, and the hair growing 
on it.J 

Long hair on the upper lip. 

MUS'TARI), n. [It. mostarda; Fr. mou- 
tarde ; Arm. mustard; Port mostarda; Sp. 
mostaza; W. mwstarz ; mm, that ha* a 
strong scent, and tarn, a breaking out] 

A plant of the genus Sinapis, and its seed, 
which has a pungent taste and is an ow- 
erftil stimulant. It is used externally in 
cataplasms, and internally o» a diuretic 
and stimulant Encyc. 

M USTKF/, In. A person of a mixed breod. 
MUSTEK',/ West Indies 

MUSTELINE, a. [L. mustelinus, from mus- 
ic la, a weasel J 

Pertaining to the weasel or animals of the 
genus Mustek , as, a musteline color ; the 
musteline genus. 

MUSTER, v t. [('>■ mutism, D. monster en, 
Sw. i nbnstra, Dan. mynstrer, to muster; 
It. mostrare, Sp. 8c Port mostrar, Fr. isoti- 
trer, L. manstro, to show. Either n has 
been lost In some of these languages, or it 
is not radical in the Latin.] 

Properly, to collect troops for review, parade 
and exercise; but in general, to collect 
or assemble troops, persons or things 
The officers muster their soldiers regular- 
U 2 
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ly; they muter *11 their force*. phi- 
losopher musters all the wise sayings of the 
ancients. Spenser. Lock e. TUlottm. 
MUSTER, v. i. To assemble ; to meet in 
one place. 

MUSTER, n. [It & Port mottra, a show or 
muster; Sp. maestro, a pattern, a model, 
a master-roll; G. master, a pattern, a sam- 
ple; D. motuttr; Dan. monster; L. mon- 
strum, a show or prodigy.] 

]. An assembling of troops for review, or a 
review of troops under arms. Encyc. 

2. A register or roll of troops mustered. 

Ys publish the musters of your own bands. 

Hooker. 

3. A collection, or the act of collecting. 

Ainsworth. 

To pau master, to be approved or allowed 
South. 

MUSTER-BQ9K, «. A book in which 
forces are registered. Shah, 

MUSTER-M'ASTER, n. One who takes 
an account of troops, and of their arms 
and other military apparatus. The chief 
officer of this kind is called musier-master- 
general. Encyc. 

MUSTER-ROLL, «. A roll or register ofj 
the troops m each company, troop or 
regiment. Encyc. 

MUSTILY, adv. [from musty.} Moldily; 
sourly. 

MUSTINESS, n. The quality of being 
musty or sour; moldiness; damp foulness 
Evelyn. 

MUSTY, o. [from mast.] Moldy ; sour , 
foul and fetid; os, a musty cask; musty 
com or straw ; musty books. 

2. Stole ; spoiled by age. 

The proverb is somewhat musty. Sltak. 

3. Having an ill flavor , as, musty wine. 

Pope, 

4. Dull; heavy; spiritless. 

That he may not grow musty and unfit for 
conversation. Addison. 

MUTABILITY,*. [Fr .mutability. It muta- 
bility ; L. mutabilttas , from mutabilu, mu- 
to, to change.] 

] Changeableness , susceptibility of change; 
the quality of being subject to changu or 
alteration, either in form, state or essen- 
tial qualities. 

Plato confesses that the heavens and the 
flame of the world are corporeal, and therefore 
subject to mutability. Stillingfievt 

2. The state of habitually or frequently 
changing. 

3. Changeableness, as of mind, disposition 
or will ; inoonstancy ; instability ; as, the 
mutability of opinion or purpose 

MUTABLE, a. [It mutabile ; L mutabilu, 
from mute, to change, W. mkdatc. See 
3feto.] b 

1 Subject to change; changeable ; that 
may be altered in form, qualities W nature. 
Almost every thing wo see om earth is 
mutable , substances are mutable\ in their 
form, and we all know by sad expetfdtioe 
how mutable arc the conditions of life. 

2. Inconstant ; unsettled ; unstable; suscep- 
tible of change. Our opinions and Our 


purjKiBes are mutable. 

MU r l ABLENESS, n. Changeableness; mu- 
tability; instability. 

MUTATION, «. [L. mulatto.] The act or 
process of changing. 
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2. Change ; alteration, either in form or 
qualities. 

The vicissitude or mutations in the superior 
globe are no fit matter for this pretest argument 


MUTE, a. [L. mutus; Vf.mUd; Ft, must; 
It. mute; Sp. mudo; Ir. mute ; Arm. mud 
or eimudsl.] 

1. Silent; not speaking; not uttering words, 
ot not having the power of utterance , 
dumb. Mute may express temporary si- 
lence, or permanent inability to speak. 

To the mute my speech is lost. Dryden. 
In this phrase, it denotes unable to utter 
words. More generally, it denotes tempo - 1 
rarily silent ; as, oil sat mute. j 

All the heavenly choir stood mute. Milton. 

. 2. Uttering no sound ; as, mute sorrow. 

3 . Silent; not pronounced; as, a mute letter. 
MUTE, n. In law, a person that stands 

E hless when he ought to answer or 

2* In grammar, a letter that represents no 
sound; a close articulation which inters 
cepts the voice. Mutes are of two kinds, 
pure and impure 'ITie pure mutes instant- 
ly and entirely intercept the voice, as k, p 
and t, m the syllables ek, ep, et. The im- 
pure mules intercept the voice less sudden- 
ly, as the articulations are Icbh close. Such 
arc b, d and g, as in the syllables eb, ed, eg. 
3. In music, a little utensil of wood of brass, 
used on a violin to deaden or soften the 
sounds. Busby. 

MUTE, v. t. [Ft. mufir.1 To eject the con- 
tents of the bowels, as birds. B. Jonson. 
MUTE, n. The dung of fowls. 

MUTELY, adv. Silently; without uttering 
words or sounds. Milton 

MUTENESS, n. Silence, forbearanco of 
speaking. 

MUTILATE, v. t. [L. mutilo, probably 
from the root of meto, to cut off; Fr. mu- 
tilvr , It. mutilare,] 

1. To cut off u limb or essential part of an 
animal body. To cut oh the haud or foot j 
is to mutilate the body or the person. 

2. To cut or break on) or otherwise sepa- 
rate any important part, as of a Btatue or 
building. Encyc. 

3. To retrench, destroy or remove any ma- 
terial part, ho us to render the thing im- 
perfect ; as, to mutilate the poems of Ho- 
mer or the orations of Cicero. 

Among the mutilati d poets of antiquity, there 
is none whose traguienu are so beautiful os 
those of Sappho. Addison. 

MUTJ LATE1), pp. Deprived of a limb or 
of an essential part. 

MUTILATED, 1 a. In botany, the reverse 
MUTILATE, / of luxuriant ,- not pro- 
ducing a corol, when not regularly apeta- 
lous ; applied to powers. Lee. Martyn, 

MUTILATING, ppr. Retrenching a limb 
or an essential part 

MUTILATION, n. [L. mutilatio .] The act 
of mutilating, deprivation of a Limb or of 
an essential part 

2. Mutilation is a term of very general im- 
port, applied to bodies, to statues, to 
buildings and to writings; but appropri- 
ately, it denotes the retrenchment of a hu- 
man limb or member, and particularly ofj 
the male organs of generation. 
MUTILATOR, n. One who mutilate*. 
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MUTILOUS, a. Mutilated; defective; im- 


itiine, a mutineer, and Mutku, to. mutiny, 
are not in use. 

MUTINEER, n. [See Muting.'] One guilty 
of mutiny ; a person in mlntmy or naval 
service, who rises in opposition to the au- 
thority of the officers, who openly resists 
the government of the army or navy, or 
attempts to destroy due subordination. 

MUTING, n. The dung of fowls. More. 

MUTINOUS, a. Turbulent; disposed to 
resist the authority of laws ana regula- 
tions in an army or navy, or openly resist- 
ing such authority. 

2. Seditious. [See Mutiny.'] 

MUTINOUSLY, adv. In a manner or with 
intent to oppose lawfol authority or due 
subordination in military or naval service. 

MUTINOUSNESS, n. The state of bang 
mutinous; opposition to lawfol authority 
among military men. 

MUTINY, n. [Fr. mutin, refractory, stub- 
born ; mutiner, to mutiny or rise in arms , 
mutinene, mutiny , Sp. motin, a mutiny ; 
amotmar, to excite rebellion; It tduti- 
nare, to mutiny ; Port motim ; D. muiten, 
mutiny, and at a verb, to mutiny, and to 
mew, to molt or cast the fathers, coinci- 
ding with the Fr. tnuer, Eng. to mew ; G. 
meuterey, mutiny, and mausen, to mew or 
molt; Dan. mylerte ; Sw. mytten, mutiny ; 
Arm muxa, to mew or molt. We sec that 
these words, mutiny and mew, are from 
the same root as L. muto, to change, W. 
mudaw, which is radically the some word 
t as L. moto, to move. Mutiny is formed 
’from the French mutin, a denvativa word, 
and mew from the root or verb. So motm, 
in Spanish, is a derivative, while muda, 
change, and Vort.inudar, to change fetherc, 
are directly from the verb ; Eth. 

to turn , Ar. to move or drive, or 

ktc to derive. Class Md. No. 14. 10.] 
An insurrection of soldiers or seamen 
against the authority of their command- 
ers ; open resistance of officers or oppo- 
sition to their authority. A mutiny is pro- 
perly the act of numbers, but by statutes 
and orders for governing the army and 
navy in different countries, the acts which 
constitute mutiny are multiplied and de- 
fined , and acts of individuals, amounting 
to a resistance of the authority or lawfol 
commands of officers, are declared to be 
mutiny. Any attempt to excite opposition 
to lawful authority, or any act of con- 
tempt towards officers, or disobedience of 
commands, is by the British Mutiny Act 
declared to be mutiny. Any concealment 
of mutinous acts, or neglect to attempt a 
suppression of them, is declared also to 
be mutiny. 

[Note. In good authors who lived a century 
ago, mutiny and mutinous were applied to in- 
surrection and sedition in civil society. But I 
believe these words aregnow applied exclusively 
to soldiers and seamen.] 

MUTINY, v. t. To rise against lawfol au- 
thority in military and naval service ; to 
excite or attempt to excite opposition to 
the lawfol oommands of military and na- 
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▼«1 officers; to c omm it some act which tad of a common fbsee or pistol, or of a Myricacordifblia, has boon digested fa .1 

tends to bring the authority of officer* into bellow* eobol. Dr. John. 

contempt, or in an j way to promote iamb- 1 A fattening for the mouth which hinders MYRIOL'ITER, a. [Or pep* and Mr#*, 

aBai^ttSKsrsaBi 

wimw, muatUo; allied perhaps to mute,— bound. -Drjrdw. in j£ w “ wu “ na utwi, or ot^ou 

which see.] MUZ'ZLE,*.*. To bind the mouth; tofiut- MYR'MmnN - r/i« ^ .... 

1. To utter words with a low voice and com- en the mouth to prevent biting or eating. ^ ^ w ‘ /toyurfatt ato uiti- 

presaed lips, with sullenness or in oom- Thou ibalt not muni* the oxwhen he tread- thi >* ' ?? r » ‘1*** fo «dlad Aom 

55ntl toBumWe ; to munnur. eth out the com. Deut. «v. JiEZ3?*?S their 

Meantime your filthy foreigner will stare, 2. To fondle with the mouth dose. [low.] , arc ^dto “* v ® 

And mutttr to himself DryJen. 3. To restrain from hurt. b ? n * P®°P le °. n , th ® A b ?^ w * of Thossaiy, 

2. To sound with a low rumbling noise. My digger muzzled- Shah. ^®f^P an, . e f Achilles to the war 

Thick lightnings flash, the mufiering thun- MUZ'ZL^e. i. To bring the mouth near. *£“"** the BMn « came te 

der rouT Pop*. The bear muni t, and smells to him, f *>Mter of a rough character, a 

MUTTER, «. To uttw with imperfect _ *?*«*•• ^ 

articulations, or with a low murmuring MUZ'ZLE-RING, n. The metalline nng M YROB ALAN, n. [L. myrobohnum ; Or. 
vote,. or circle that surrounds tho mouth of a /*«fsC#X*#6« ; pup*, unguent, and & «*#- 

Your Ups have spoken lies, your tongue bath cannon or other piece. Enryc. m, a nut.] _ 

muttered perverseness. If. li*. MY, prouom. adj. [contracted from miyen, A dned fruit of the plum kind brought 

They in sleep will mutter their after*. Shdk. mime Me was originally mig, and the ad- from the i Emt Indies, of which there are 

MUTTER, n. Murmur ; »~ 


voice. 

Your Ups have spoken lies, your tongue bath 
muttered perverseness. Is. lia. 

They in sleep will mutter their after*. Shdk. 

MUTTER, «. Munnur ; obscure utterance. 

Milton . 

MUTTERED, pp. Uttered in a low mur- 
munng voice. 

MUTT ERE R, n. A grumbler; one that 
mutters. 

MUTTERING, ppr. Uttering with a low 
murmuring voice ; grumbling; murniur- 

M uFtERI NGLY, adv. With a low voice; 
without distinct articulation. 


merly, mine was used before a vowel, and „ _ 

my before a consonant ; my is now used MYROP'OLIST, ft. [Gr. f*v(*s, unguent, 
before both. Wc say, my book , my own end xuXw, to sell.) One that sells un- 
book ; my old friend. Mine is still UBed guenta. [Little wsra.] 


sot, a nut.] 

A dried fruit of the plum kind brought 
from tho East Indies, of whioh there are 
several kinds, all slightly purgative and 
astringent, but not now used in medicine. 

Purr Eneyc. 

fvnAiif/v r w . 


before both. W c «ay f my book , my own 
book ; my old friend. Mine is still UBed 
after a verb; as, this book is mine. 

MYNHEE'lt, «. [I), my lord or master.] 
A Dutchman. 

MYOGRAPHTCAL, a [See Myography .] i 


guents. [Little wed.] 

MYRRH, n. mrr. [L. myrrh a; Gr. ftvffm or 
ef*v(re s; Sp. 8t It. miira; Fr. myrrhe ; 


„ _ . „ „ Arabic, from . ^ , 

Pertaining to a description of the muscles. ^( r i J 

YOG'RAPH 1ST, «. One who describes A gum-resin that comes in the form ol 


marro, to be bitter. Class 


MUTTON, ». mat'll. [Fr. mouton, for moul~ MYOG'RA'PHIST, h. One who describei A gum-reBin that cornea in the fori 
ton; W. mollt, a wether ; Arm. maud ; Ir. * »ii°v animU rri drops or g lol> uh'B of various colors and 

molt. Qu. Gr. ^akos.] MYOGUAIHY, n. [Gr. a ilzes> of a pretty Btrong but agreeable 

1. The flesh of sheep, row or dressed for muscle, and yfuQu, to describe.] A de- smell, and of a bitter taste. It is imported 

food. Mv, , :fVS.S.?;' ra “ ,C o « . n from Egypt, but chiefly from tho aouthmi 

2. A sheep. [But this eenue u now obsolete MYOLOG 1€AL, o. [See Myology.] Per- or eastern parts of Arabia; from uhat 

or ludicrous .] Bacon. tinning to the description and doctrine of species of free or plant it is procured, is 

MUTTON FIST, «. A huge red brawny r . , unknown. As a medicino, It is a good 

hand. Dryden. MYOLOfrY, « [pv;, pvos, muscle, and itomacliic, antispasmodic and cordial. 

MUTUAL, a. [Fr. mutuel; L. mutuus , from >«vof, discourse.) Parr. Fourcroy. Ericuc, 

muto, to change.] A description of the muscles, or the doctrme MYR'RHINE, a. [L. myrrhinus. ] Made of 

Reciprocal, interchanged; each acting m of the muscles of the human body the myrrhine stone. [Sec Murrine.] 

return or correspondence to the other; . L/ieyne. Eneyc. Milton 

given and received. Mutual love is that B * [pr. mvmf,', f*v», to .hut, and MYRTIFORM, a. [L.myrtus, myrtle, and 

which is entertained by two persons each *r» t ‘ lu e y e *J A short-sighted person. form . J Resembling myrtle or myrtio ber- 


for the other; mutual advantage is that w V/OT)V . . , . , Adams. Ho*. 

which in conferred by one person on an- » ”* bhort-sightedness. Lucyc. MYRTLE, n. [L. myrtus ; Gr. ror . J A 

other, and received by him in return. So M\RIAD, ». [Or. from plantoftliegonusMyrtus,ofseveral*pe- 

we say, mutual assistance, mutual aversion. extreme, innumerable, W. myr, that is cies. The common myrtle rises with a 
And, what should most excite a mutual flame, infinite, fluctuating, ants, emmets ; myr*, shrubby upright stein, eight or ten feet 

Your rural cares and pleasures are the same. infinity, a mynad, ten thousand. Hero we high. I ts branches form a close full head, 

Pope. see the origin of the Gr. ftoytos, pvyxnt, closely garnished with oval lunreolate 

MUTUALITY, ». Reciprocation ; inter- an ant, so named from numbers or motion. leaves. It bos numerous small, pale flow- 

change. Shak. See Fervent.] era from the axillas, singly on each foot- 


MUTUALLY, ado. Reciprocally, in the 1. The number of ten thousand, 


manner of giving and receiving. 

The tongue and the pen mutually assist one 
another. Holder. 

[Note. Mutual and mutually properly refer 


2. An immense number, indefinitely. 

Milton. 


cies. The common myrtle rises with a 
shrubby upright stein, eight or ten feet 
high. Its bronchos form a close full head, 
closely garnished with oval lanceolate 
leaves. It has numerous smull, pale flow- 
era from the axilla*, singly on each foot- 
stalk. Encyc. 

MY'llUS, n. A species of sea-serpent, of the 
angtulliform kind Diet Mat. Hist. 


Holder. MYRIAM'ETER, n. [Gr. fiv^iu, ten thou- MYSELF', pron. A comjiound of my and 
ly refer sand, and /mtpm, measure.] self, used after 1, to express empnaus, 

fcB : hut Tn tho nnof BiiDhim nf *h«. I I....: II.. .1... .1 i.t I 


Note. Mutual and mutually properly refer sand, and (, urjas, measure.] 

to two persons or their intercourse ; but In the new system of French measures, the 


they may be and often are applied to 
numbers acting together or iu concert ] 
MUTUATION, ft. [L. mutuaiio.] The act 


length of ten thousand meters, equal to 
two mean leagues of the ancient measure. 

Lanier. 


of borrowing, [tittle need.] Hall, MYR'IARGH, n. [Gr. ftvpt*, ten thousand, 
MUTULE, n, [Fr. mutule.] In architecture , and *{%»{, chief.] 


marking emphatically the distinction be- 
tween the spi ukur and another pcrsoif ; 
as, I myself will do it , I have done it my- 
self. 

2. In the objective case, the reciprocal of I. 
I will defend myself. 


ion under the cornice. Ini A captain or commander of ten thousand! 3. It is sometimes used without I, particu- 


French, it is rendered st corbel or bracket. men. larly in poetry. 

MUZ'ZLE, «. [Fr. museau, muzxle or snout; MYR'IARE, n. [Gr. ftvgm and are, L Alya If limll mount ih* rostrum in bis (kvor. 
Arm. musell; probably from the root of area.] Addison, 

mouth.] A French linear measure of ten thousand MYSTAGOGUE, «. mys'tagog. [Gr .fsvtesy 

1. The mouth of a thing; the extremeor acres, or 100,000 square meters. Lunier one initiated in mysteries, and uyuyoi, a 

end for entrance or discharge ; applied MYR'ICIN, n. The substance which re- leader.] 

chiefly to the end of a tube, as the open mains after beet-wax, or the wax of the 1. One who interprets mysteries. Bailey. 



M YS 


M Y 8 


2. One that keep* church relict and shows 
them to strangers. Bailey. 

MYSTE'RIAL, a. Containing a mystery or 
enigma. B.Jonson. 

MYSTE'RIARCH, n. fGr. mys- 

tery, and ttycoi, chief. J 
One presiding over mysteries, Johnson, 
MYSTERIOUS, a. [See Mystery.] Obscure; 
hid from the understanding ; not clearly 
understood. The birth and connections of 
the man with the iron mask in France are 
mysterious, and have never been explained. 
2. In religion, obscure ; secret; not revealed 
or explained ; hidden from human under- 
standing, or unintelligible ; beyond human 
comprehension. Applied to the divine 
counsels and government, the word often 
implies something awfully obscure , as, the 
ways of Ood are ofton mysterious 
MYSTE'RIOUSLY, odv. Obscurely; enig- 
matically. 

2. In a manner wonderfully obscure and 
unintelligible. 

MYSTERIOUSNESS, t, Obscurity , the 
quality of being bid from the understand- 
ing, and calcinated to excite curiosity or 
wonder. 

2 Artful perplexity. 

MYSTERY, n. [L. myshrium, Or. ftvre^os, 
a secret. This word in Greek is rendered 
also murium latibuium ; hut probably both 
senses are from that of hiding or shutting; 
Gr. ft ims, to shut, to conceal, j 
1. A profound secret ; something wholly un- 
known or something kept cautiously con- 
cealed, and therefore exntmg curiosity or 
wonder ; such as the mystery of the man 
with the iron mask m France. 


2. In religion, any thing in the character or 

attributes of God, or in the economy of di- 
vine providence, which is not revealed to 
man. President Moore . 

3. That which is beyond human 'compre- 
hension until explained. In this sense, 
mystery often conveys the idea of some- 
thing awfully sublime or important ; some- 
thing that excites wonder. 

Great II the mystery of godliness. I Tim.iil. 
Having made known to us the mystery of 
hit will. Iipb l. 

We speak the wisdom of God in a mystery . 

1 Cor. ii. 

4. An enigma, any thing artfully made dif- 
ficult. 

5. A kind of ancient dramatic representa- 
tion. Bp. Percy. 

0. A trade ; a calling ; any mechanical oc- 
cupation which supposes akill or knowledge 
peculiar to those who carry it on, and 
therefore a secret to others. 

[The word in the latter sense has been 
supposed to have a different origin from 
the foregoing, viz. Fr. mettrr , Norm, mea- 
tier, business, trade, occupation, as if from 
Norm, mestie, master But this is proba- 
bly incorrect.] 

M YSTIU, \ a. [L. myslicus; Gr.fivnxe{.~} 

MYSTICAL,/ Obscure, hid, secret 

Tfryden 

2. Sacredly obscure or Becret ; remote from 
human comprehension. 

God hath revealed a way mystical and super- 
natuial Hooker. 

3. Involving some speret meaning ; allego- 

rical , emblematical , as, mystic dance ; 
mystic Babylon. Muton. Burnet. 


m y t 

MYSTICALLY, ash. In a manner or by an 
act implying a secret meaning. Borne. 

MYSTICALNESS, *. The quality of being 
mystical, or of involving some secret mean- 
ing. 

MYSTICISM, n. Obscurity of doctrine. 

2. The doctrine of the Mystics, who profess 
a pure, sublime and perfect devotion, 
wholly disinterested, ana maintain that 
they noie immediate intercourse with the 
divine Spirit. 

MYSTICS, ». A religious sect who profess 
to have direct intercourse with the Spirit 
of God. 

MYTH'IC, a. [from Gr. pvfa, a fable.] Fa- 
bulous. Shuck/ord. 

MYTHOLOGICAL, a. [See Mythology.'] 
Relating to mythology ; fabulous. 

MYTHOLOGICALLY, odv. In a way suit- 
ed to the system of fables. 

MYTHOL'OGJST, «. One versed in my- 
thology ; one who writes on mythology, 
or explains the fables of the ancient pa- 
gans. Norris. 

MYTHOL'OOIZE, t>. i. To relate or explain 
the fabulous history of the heathen. 

MYTIIOL'OGY, w [Gr. ftv6o { , a fable, and 
fcoyof, discourse.] 

A system of fables or fabulous opinions and 
doctrines respecting the deities which hea- 
then nations nave supposed to preside over 
the world or to influence the affairs of it. 

MYT'ILITE, n. [Gr. u V ti>o S , a kind of 
shell.] 

In geology, a petrified muscle or shell of the 
genus Mytilus. Ktrtcan. 


NAB 

N IS the fourteenth letter of (ho English 
Alphabet, and an articulation formed 
by placing the end of the tongue against 
the root of the upper teeth. It is an im- 
perfect mute or semi vowel, and a nasal 
letter ; the articulation being accompanied 
with a sound through the nose. It has one 
sound only, and after m is silent or nearly 
so, as in hymn and condemn. 

N, among the ancients, was a numeral let- 
ter signifying 900, and with a stroke over 
it, N, 0000. Among the lawyers, N. L. 


N JE V 

NA'BOB, n. A deputy or prince in India, 
subordinate to the Subahs . hence, 

2. A man of gieut wealth. 

NACKF.R. SeeNAKER. 

NA'CREOUS, a. [Sec Naker.] Having a 
pearly luster. Phillips 

N A/CRITE, n. [See Naker.] A rare mine- 
ral, called also talckitv, consisting of seal) 
parts ; glimmering, pearly, friable, with a 
greasy feel ; the color, a greenish white. 

Jameson. Ure. 


NAFE, \ n. A kind of tufted sea-fowl. 

NAFF, / Todd. 

NAG, n. A small horse; ahorse in general, 

or rather a sprightly horse L Estrange. 
2. A paramour ; in contempt. Shak. 

N A 1 1), \ is. [Gr. smmhg, naiads, from rtui, 

NA'IAD, / to flow.] 

In mythology, a water nymph ; a deity that 


it, jn, oooo. Among the lawyers, is.Jb. „ , T 

stood for non liquet, wo case is not cleaT. NA DIR, n. [Ar.^Jai, fVom Ja» natara, to 
In commerce, No. is an abbreviation of the " 


French n ombre, and stands for number. 

N. S. stands for New Style. 

NAB, n. The summit of a mountain or rock. 

{Local.] Grose. 

NAB,e.f. [Sw. nappa, Dan. napper ; G. & 
D.Atumpra. See Knap.] 

To catch suddenly ; to seize by a sudden 
grasp or thrust ; a word Utile used and only 
sm tow language. 


be like, proportional, corresponding to, op- 
posite.] 

That point of the heavens or lower hemi- 
sphere directly opposite to the zenith ; the 
point directly under the place where we 
stand. 

NA'BLE-STEIN, it. [G. nadel and stein.] 
Needle-stone; rutile. Ure. 

NjEVE, «. [L. nsevu*.] A spot. Dryden. 


presides over nvers and springs. 

NAIL, it. [Sax niegel; Sw. G & D. nagel; 
Dan. nagle , Russ, nagot ; Sans, naga or 
nakha. If the word was originally applied 
to a claw or talon, the primary sense may 
be to catch, or it may be a shoot.] 

1. The claw or talon of a fowl or other 
animal. 

2. The horny substance growing at the end 
of the human fingers and toes. 

3. A small pointed piece of metal, usually 
with a head, to be driven into a board 
or other piece of timber, and serving to 
fasten it to other timber. The huger kind* 
of instruments of this sort are called 



N A K 


NAM 


NAP 


m **m; end • tong thin kind w*h a flat- 
nth head, it called a brad, 

4. A ttudor bote; a short nail with a lane 

broad head. Swgt 

5. A measure of length, being two inches 
and a quarter, or the 16th of a yard. 

Oa the nail, fat hand; immediately ; with- 
out delay or time of credit; as, to pay 
money <m the nod. Swift. 

To Aft the nail am the head, to hit or touch 
the exact point 

NAIL, e. t To fasten with nails ; to unite, 
close or make compact with nails. 

2. To stud with nails. 

The rivets of your arms were na*Td with 
gold. Dryden. 

3. To stop the vent of a cannon ; to spike. 

NA'ILED,pp. Fastened with nails ; stud- 
ded. 

NA'ILER, n. One whose occupation is to 
make nails. 

NA'ILERY, n. A manufactory where nails 
are made. 

NAILING, ppr. Fastening with nails; stud- 
ding. 

NA'I VELY, adv. [Fr. naif, from L. nattvus .] 
With native or unaffected simplicity. 

NAIVETE, 1m. Native simplicity, unaf- 

NA'IVTY, J fected plainness or ingenu- 
ousness. dray 

NA'KED,a. [Sax nacob; G. nacket, nackt ; 
D. naakt ; Sw. naken ; Dan nogen ; Russ. 
nagei, nagoit and nagota, nakedness , lr. 
nochta, open, discovered ; nochduighe, 
naked , nochduighim, to strip. Class Ng. 
No. 6. 10. 47 and 15 16 J 

1. Not covered; bare, having no clothes 
on ; as, n naked body, or n naked limb 

2. Unarmed; defenseless, open, exposed, 
having no means of dciensc or protection 
against an cneiny'B attack, or against 
other injury. 

Behold my bosom naked to your swords 

Addition. 

3. Open to view ; not concealed , manifest 
Heb. iv. 

4. Destitute of worldly goods Job i. 

5. Exposed to shame and disgrace. Exod. 
xxxu 

6. Guilty and exposed to divine wrath. 
Rev. lii 

7. Plain ; evident , undisguised ; as, the 
naked truth. 

8. Mere, bare; simple ; wanting theneces- 
saiy additions. God requires of man some- 
thing besides the naked belief of his being 
and his word. 

0. Not inclosed in a pod or case ; as, naked 
seeds of a plant. 

10. Without leaves, fulcres or arms; as, a 

naked stem or trunk. Marian. 

11. Not assisted by glasses ; as, the naked 
eye. 

NA'KEDLY, adn. Without covering. 

2. Simply , barely ; merely , in the abstract. 

Holder. 

3. Evidently. 

NA'KEDNESS, n. Want of covering or 
clothing; nudity; bareness. 

Ham, the father of Canaan, saw the naked- 
nett of his fhther. Gen. u. 

2. Want of moans of defense. 

Ye are spies j to see the nakedntt* of the 
land are ye same. Gen. xlii. 

3. Plainness ; openness to view. Skak. 


To uncover nakedness, in 9 crip t u te,i« to have 
incestuous or unlawful commerce with a 
female. 

NA'KER, »■ A violent flatulence passing 
from one Kmb to another with pain. Parr. 
NA'KER, n. [Sp. naear; It. naechera ; Fr. 
nacre.] 

Mother of pearl ; the white substance which 
constitutes the interior surfbee of a shell 
producing a pearl. 

NALL, a. [Dan. nooi, a needle.] An awl, 
such as collar-makers or shoe-makers use. 

( Not need or local."] Johnson. 

NAME, a. [Sax. nama; D. naam; G, name; 
Sw. nanm ; Dan. nam ; Ice. nafn / L. 
nomen ; Gr. ovo f*m , It, & Port, nome ; Sp. 
nombre ; Fr. nom ; Pert. now, namah ; Sans, 
and Hindoo, noma, now ; Malay and Ben- 
galee, namma ; Ostiak, nemcn. Qu. Hcb. 
DMaJ 

1. That by which a thing is called; the 
sound or combination of sounds used to 
express an idea, or any material suhstauce, 
quulity or act ; an appellation attached to 
a thing by customary use, by which it 
may be vocally distinguished from other 
things A name may be attached to an 
individual only, and h then proper or ap- 
propnale, as John, Thomas, London, Paris ; 
or it may be attuched to a species, genus 
or class of things, os sheep, goat, horse, tree , 
animal , which are called common names, 
specific or genetic. 

2 The letterr or characters written or en- 
graved, expressing the sounds by which 
a person or thing is known ana distin- 
guished. 

| 3 A person 

Thi y list with women each degenerate name 
Dryden. 

I. Reputation , character ; that which in 

commonly said of a person ; ns, a good 
name , a bad name. Clarendon. 

!i Renown ; fume , honor ; celebrity ; emi- 
nence , praise , distinction. 

W hat men of name resort lo him t Shak. 
But in this sense, the word is often qua- 
lified by an epithet ; as, a great name ; a 
mighty name. 

6 kemcmbrance ; memory. 

The Lord shall blot out his name from under 
heaven Deut. xxu. 

7 Appcaranre only ; sound only ; not re- 
ality , as, u friend in name. Rev. rii. 

8. Authority , behalf ; part ; as, in the name 
of the people When a man speaks or 
acts in the name of another, he does it by 
their authority or in their behalf, as their 
representative. 

9. Assumed character of another 

— Had forged a treason in my patron’* name. 

I hr y tlen. 

10. In Scripture , the name of God signifies 
his titles, his attributes, his will or pur- 
pose, his honor and glory, his word, his 
grace, his wisdom, power and goodness, 
nia worship or service, or God himself. 

II. Issue; posterity that preserves the 
name. Deut. xxv. 

12. In grammar, a noun, 
i To call names, to apply opprobrious names , 
to call by reproachful appellations. Swift. 
To take the name of God in vain, to swear 
| falsely or profanely, or to use the name of 
God with levity or contempt. Exod. xx. 


To know by name, to honor by a particular 
friendship or familiarity. Exod. nxiil 
Christian name, the name a person receives 
by baptism, as distinguished from surname. 
NAME, v. t. [Sax. n aman, namnan, Goth, 
namnyau, to call, to name, to invoke ; 
D. noemen; G. aetmea / Sw. adman ; Dan. 
summer.] 

1. To set or give to any person or thing a 
sound or combination of sounds by watch 
it may be known and distinguished; to 
call ; to give an appellation to. 

She named the child Ichalmd. 1 Sam. tv. 

Titus was the building left 
Ridiculous, snd the work confttsion named. 

„ . . MUtm. 

2. To mention by name ; to utter or pro- 
nounce the sound or sounds by which u 
person or tiling is known and distinguished. 

Neither use thyself to the Naming of the 
Holy One. fiertus. 

3. To nominate , to designate for any pur- 
pose by name. 

Thou shall anoint to me him whom 1 name 
to thee. 1 8am. xvi. 

4. To entitle. Mitt on. 

To name the name of Christ, to make pro- 
fession of faith in him. 2 Tim. iv. 

NA'MF.I), pp. Called; denominated, desig- 
nated bv name. 

N A 'M BLESS, a. Without a name , not dis- 
tinguished by nn appellation; as, a name- 
less star. Waller. 

2 Uc or that whose name is not known or 

mentioned. Atterbury 

NAMELY, adv. To mention byname; par- 
ticularly. 

For the excellency of the soul, namely, it* 
power of divining In dreams ; that several' such 
divinations have been made, none can question. 

Addison. 

NA'MKR, n. One that names or culls by 
name. 

NAMESAKE, n. One that has the same 
name as another. Addison. 

NAMING, ppr. Calling; nominating; men- 
tioning. 

NAN, a Welsh word signifying what, used 
as an interrogative. [This word hus 
been extensively used within my memory 
by the common people of N cw- England. J 
NANKEK'N, n. [ Nankin , a Chinese word.] 
A species of cotton cloth of n firm tex- 
ture, from China, now imitated by the 
manufacturers m Groat Britain. 

NAP, «. [Sax. hnappian. Qu. its connection 
witli liuepau, to lean, that is, to nod.] 

A short sleep or slumbet. Sidney. 

NAP, v. i. To have a short sleep ; to bo 
drowsy. 

2. To hem a careless, secure state. WickUffe. 
NAP, n. [Sax. hnoppa, nap ; It. nappa, a 

tassel ; Ar. 1 kinabon. Class Nb. 

No. 20 J 

1 . The woolly or villous substance on the 
surfare of cloth. 

2. The downy or soft hairy substance on 

plants. Malign. 

3 A knop. [So* Knop.] 

NAPE, n. [Sax. ctuep, a knob; Ar. ^ -1<~» 
k an aba, to be hard or callous, wh ence a 
callus. Close Nb. No. 20.] 



N A E 

The prominent joint of the neck behind^ 
NA'PERY, ». [Fr. nappe; It nappa, nap - 


r tho table ; table-cloths or linen 

cloth in general. [Ole.] Shelton. 

NAPH'EW, «. [L. napus, a tumep; Sax. 

cnrep, a knob.] A plant. 

NAPHTHA, n. [L. Or. Ch. Syr. & At. 

from Jsjii nafata, to push out, as pustules, 
to throw out, to boil, to be angry. In Am- 
haric, nefl or nepht, from this sense, signi- 
fies a gun or musket.] 

An inflammable mineral substance of the 
bituminous kind, of a light brown or yellow- 
ish color, sharp taste, and incapable of de- 
composition. By long keeping it hardens 
into a substance resembling vegetable re- 
sin, and becomes black. It is as inflam- 
mable as other It is said to issue from 
the earth at Baku, in Persia, and to be re- 
ceived into cisterns. Encyc. Ktrwan. 

Naphtha consists of carbon and hydro- 
gen. Thornton 

NAPHTHALINE, n, A peculiar crystal- 
icable substance, deposited from naphtha 
distilled from coal tar, consisting of hy- 
drogen and carlnm. Webster’s Manual 

NAP'KIN, n [Fr nape, cloth, of which 
napkm is a diminutive ] 

1. A cloth usod for wiping the hands, a 
towel. 

2. A handkerchief, f Obs. - ] Shah. 

NAP'LESS, a. Without nap , threadbare. 

Shak 

NAPTAL, ft. Soap rock. Pinkerton 
NAPTINESS, ». The quality of being 
sleepy or inclinod to take naps. 

2. The quality of having a nap ; abundance 
of nap; as on cloth. 

NAP'PY, a. [from nap.] Frothy , spumy ; 

as, nappy beer. (lay 

NAPTAK1NG, a. Taking naps. 
NAPTAKING, n. A taking by surprise, as 
when one is not on his guard ; unexpected 
onset when one is unprepared. Carew. 
NAltCIS'SUS, n. [L. ; Gr. trstfxieoog.} In 
botany , the daffodil, a genus of plants oi 
several species. They aro of the bulbous- 
rooted tribe, perennial in root, but with 
annual loaves and flower-stalks. Encyc. 
NAR-GOTTC, l a. [Gr. sajwm* of, from 
N AllCOT'ICAL, / to render tor- 


Causint 


Causing stupor, stupefaction, or insensi- 
bility to pain ; soporific; inducing sleep. 

. Quincy. Encyc. 

NARCOTIC, ft. A medicine which stupe- 
fies the senses and renders insensible to 
pain; henoe, a medicine which induces 
sleep; a soporific; an opiate. 

Quincy. Encyc. 

NARCOT'ICALLY, adv. By producing tor- 
por or drowsiness. Whitlock. 

NARCOT'ICNESS, n. The quality of in- 
ducing sleep or removing pain. 

N’ARCOTINE, n. The pure narcotic prin- 
ciple of opium. Joum. of Science. 

N'AllD, ti [L, nardus, nardum ; Gr. ssifhg ; 
from the Arabic, Phenidan, Syriac or 
Persian, probably the latter. It Is a native 
of India, where it is called jaUmatui and 
sttmbul. Sir Wm. June* .] 
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1. A plant usually called sp ik e n a r d, spied 
nartu; highly valued by the ancients, both 
as an article of luxury and of medicine, 
It is an odorous or aromatic plant. 

2. An unguent prepared from the plant. 
N’ARDINE, a. Pertaining to nard; having 

the qualities of spikenard. Attat . Ret. 

NARE, n. [L. fieri*.] The nostril. [Not 
used. ] Hudwras. 

NAK'RABLE, a. [L.f utrrdbilis. See Nar- 

Thfd may be related, told or narrated. [Not 
used.] 

NAR'RATE, v.t. [L. narro; It narrare ; 
Sp, n error; Fr. natter. Class Nr. No. 2. 
fl. 6J 

1. To tell, rehearse or recite, as a story; to 
relate the particulars of any event or trans- 
action, or any series of incidents. 

2. To write, a* the particulars of a story or 
history. We never say, to narrate a sen- 
tence, a sermon or an oration, but we nar- 
rate a story, or the particular events which 
have fallen under our observation, or which 
we have heard related. 

NARRATED, pp. Related; told. 
NAlt'RATING, ppr. Relating; telling; re- 
citing. 

NARRATION, n. [L.narra/io.] Theactof 
telling or relating the particulars of an 
event; rehearsal, recital. 

2. Relation; Btory; history, the relation in 
words or writing, of the particulars of any 
transaction or event, or of any series of | 
transactions or events. 

3 In oratory , that part of a discourse which 
rentes the tune, manner or consequences 
of an action, or simply states the facts 
connected with the subject. 

N All 'RATI VE, a. [Fr. n arratif.] Relating 
the particulars of an event or transaction , 
giving a particular or continued account. 

2. Apt or inclined to relate stories, or to 
tell particulars of events ; story-telling. 

But wine through time and narrative with 
age Pope. 

NA It'll ATI VE, fi. The recital of a story, or 
a continued account of the particulars of 
an event or transaction ; story. 

Cyntluo woa much taken with my narratur. 

Tatter 

NAR'RATIVELY, adv. By way of narra- 
tion, story or recital Ayhffe. 

NARRATOR, «. One that narrates, one 
thut relates a senes of events or transac- 
tions. Watts 

NAIl'RATORY, a. Giving an account of j 
events. Howell 

N Alt 'ROW, a. [Sax. neajia, neajio, ncajui, 
ucapop. I suspect this word and near to 
be contracted by tho loss of y, W. mg, 
narrow, strait ; mgutw, to narrow ; for the 
D. has naauw, narrow, close, G. ycnau, 
with a prefix. In this case, the word be- 
longs to the root of nigh , D. naaken, to 
approach.] 

1. Of little breadth; not wide or broad, 
having little distance from side to side , as, 
a narrow board; a narrow street, a norrotc 
sea; a narrow nem or border It is only 
or chiefly applied to the surface of flat or 
level bodies. 

2. Of little extent; very limited; as, a nor- 
rotc space or compass. 
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3. Covftous; not libenl or bounti&l ; as, a 
narrow heart 

4. Contracted ; of ooofined views or senti- 
ments ; very limited. 

The^gre&test understanding is narrow. 

Grow. 

In this sense and the former, it is often 
prefixed to mind or soul, &c. ; as, narrow- 
minded; narroto-souled ; narrow-hearted. 

5. Near; within a small distance. Dryden. 

6. Close; near; accurate; scrutinising; as, 
a narrow search ; narrow inspection. 

7. Near ; barely sufficient to avoid evil ; a, 
a narrow escape. 

NARH6W, Is. A strait; a narrow pass- 

NAR'RAWS, j age through a mountain, 
or a narrow channel of water between one 
sea or lake and another ; a sound. It is 
usually in the plural, but sometimes in the 
singular. Workington. Milford. 

NAR'IlfiW, v. t. To lessen the breadth of, 
to contract. . 

A government, by alienating the affections of 
the people, may be said to narrow its bottom. 

Temple. 

2. To contract in extent; as, to narrow one’s 
influence ; to narrow the faculties or capa- 
city. 

3. To draw into a smaller compass ; to con- 
tract, to limit, to confine; as, to narrow 
our views or knowledge ; to narrow a ques- 
tion in discussion. 

4. In knitting, to contract the size of a 
stocking by taking two stitches into one. 

NAR'ROW, v. i. To become less broad ; to 
contract m breadth. At that place, the 
sea narrows into a strait. 

2. In horsemans/itp, a horse is said to nar- 

row, w hen he does not take ground enough, 
or bear out enough to the one hand or tho 
other. Far. Diet. 

3. To contract the size of a stocking by 
taking two stitches into one. 

NAll'RoW ED, pp. Contracted; made less 
wide. 

NAR'ROWING, ppr. Contracting; making 
less broad. 

NAli'ltO WINGS, n. The part of a stocking 
which is narrowed. 

NAR'ROWLY, adv. With little breadth. 

2. Coiitractedly ; without much extent. 

3. Closely; accurately; with minute scru- 
tiny ; as, to look or watch narrowly ; to 
Beareh narrowly. 

4. Nearly , within a little; by a small dis- 
tance , os, he narrowly escaped. 

5. Sparingly 

NAR ROWNESS, n. Smallness of breadth 
or distance from sido to side , as, the nar- 
rowness of cloth, of a street or highway, of 
a stream or sea. 

2. Smallness of extent ; contractedness ; as, 
the narrowneu of capacity or comprehen- 
sion ; narrowness of knowledge or attain- 


3. Smallness of estate or means of living ; 

poverty ; as, the narrowness of fortune or 
of circumstances. South. 

4. Contractedneas ; penuriousness ; covet- 
ousness ; as, narrowness of heart 

5. Illiberally ; want of generous, enlarged 
or charitable views or sentiments; as, nar- 
rowness of mind or views. 

N’ARWAL, \n. [Q.narwetL] Thejfo- 
N’ARWILAL, / modem monoesros, aceta- 
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ceoas animal found in foe northern mu, 
which grows to twenty feet in length. 
The spiracle of this ammid is on the in* 
terior pert of the skull. When jroun t it 
hu two teeth or horns, hot when old it 
has but one, which projects from the upper 
jew end is spiral. From this circumstance 
of its haring one horn only, it hu obtained 
the name ofthe sea Unicom, or unicam fish. 

Pennant. Encyc. 

NAS, for nt hat, has not. [Oft*.] Spenter. 

NA'SAL, ei lie [L. name, note; It no- 


lining to the nose ; formed or affected 
by the nose; as, a natal sound; a natal 
letter. 

NA'SAL, a. * as a. A letter whose sound is 
affected by the nose. 

2. A medicine that operates through the 
nose ; an errhine. Barton. 

NAS'CAL, n. A kind of medicated pessary. 

Ferrand. 

A pessary made of wool or cotton, to 
raise the nose when compressed. Parr. 

NAS'CENT, a. [L. natcent, nasco, to be 
born.] 

Beginning to exist or to grow , coming into 
being. Bleu k. 

NA'SEBERRY, n. The nfaeberry-tree is a 
species of the genus Sloonea. Fan. of Plant It. 

NAS'ICORNOUS, a. [L. nasus, nose, and 
cornu, horn.] 

Having a horn growing on the nose. Brown. 

N’ASTlLY, adv. [from natty.'] In a nasty 
manner; filthily; dirtily. 

2. Obscenely. 

N'ASTINESS, a. Extreme filthiness; dirti- 
ness ; filth. 

2. Obscenity ; ribaldry. South. 

N A STURT I ON, a [L. nasturtium ; quod 
nasum torqueat. Varro ] 

A plant of the genus Tropieolum ; Indian 
crosses. 

N'ASTY, a. [origin unknown. Qu. G. natt, 
wet ] 

1. Disgustingly filthy; very dirty, foul or 
defilea, nauseous. Atterbury. 

2 Obscene. 

NA’SUS, a. A fresh-water fish, about nine 
inches in length, resembling the chub. It 
is found in tne Danube, Rnfne and other 
huge riven of Germany. Diet. Nat. llut. 

NATAL, a. [L. natalu, from natcor , to be 
bom.] 

Pertaining to birth. The natal day is the 
day of birth or nativity. So we say, natal 
hour ; natal place. Camden Prior 

NATALI'TIAL, \a. [L. natalittus, from 

N ATALFTIOUS, / nascor, to be bom.] 

Pertaining to one’s birth or birth-day, or 
consecrated to one’s nativity. Evelyn. 

NATANT, a. [L. naUmt, from nato, to 
swim.] 

In botany, swimming; floating on the sur- 
face of water; u the leaf of an aquatic 
plant Lee. Martyn. 

NATATION, n. [L. natatio, from nato, to 
swim.] 

A swimming; the act of floating on the wa- 
ter. [Little need.] Brown. 

NATATORY, a. Enabling to swim. 

Brtt. Cnt. 

NATCH, n. [for note*.] The part of an 
ox between the loins, near the rump. 

Marshal. 

Vot. II. 
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NATHTJESS, ado. [Sax. na>ele r ; aa, O. 

and leu, not the less!] 

Nevarthdeaa; not the 1 m ; notwithstanding. 
[Oft*.] Milton. 

NATH 'MORE, ado. [aa, tht and wore.] 
Not the more ; never the mere. [Oft*.] 

Spenter. 

NATION, a. [L. noth, from natut, bom ; 
natcor , to he bora ; perhaps Heb. fo.] 

1. A body of people inhabiting the same 
country, or united under the same sove- 
reign or government; as the English na- 
tion { the French nation. It often happens 
that many nations are subject to one go- 
vernment, in which case, the word na- 
tion usually denotes a body of people 
■peaking the tame language, or a body 
that has formerly been under a distinct 
government, but has been conquered, or 
incorporated with a larger nation. Thus 
the empire of Russia comprehends many 
notions, as did formerly the Roman and 
Persian empires. Nation, as its etymo- 
logy import^ originally denoted a family 
or race of men descended from a common 
progenitor, like tribe, but by emigration, 
conquest and intermixture of men of dif- 
ferent families, this ditinction is in moat 
countries lost, 

2. A great number, by way of emphasis. 

Young. 

NATIONAL, a. Pertaining to a nation ; 
as, national customs, dress or language. 

2. Public; general ; common to a nation ; 
as, a national calamity. 

3. Attached or unduly attached to one’s own 
country.- The writer manifested much 
national prejudice. He was too national 
to be impartial. 

NATION AL'ITY, n. National character; 
also, tho quality of being national, or 
strongly attached to one’s own nation. 

Boswell. 

NATIONALIZE, v. t. To make national , 
to giv^ to one the character and habits of] 
a nation, or the peculiar attachments' 
which belong to citixens of the same na- 
tion 

NATIONALLY, adv. In regard to the na- 
tion , as a whole nation. 

The Jew* —being nationally espoused to God 
by covenant. South 

NATIVE, a. [L. nations, from natcor , r/o- 
tui, to be bom.] 

1. Produced by nature ; original ; bom with 
the being ; natural , not acquired , as, na- 
tive genius ; native affections ; a native ta- 
lent or disposition; native cheerfulness; 
native simplicity. 

2. Produced by nature ; not factitious or ar- 
tificial ; as, native ore ; native color. 

3. Conferred by birth ; as, native rights and 
privileges. 

4. Pertaining to the place of birth ; as, na- 
tive soil , native country ; native graces. 

Shai. 

5. Original; that of which any thing is 

made ; as, man’s native dust. Mu ton. 

6. Bom with ; congenial. Shak. 

NATIVE, ». One Wtm m any place is said 

to be a native of that place, whether coun- 
try, city, or town. 

2. Offspring. [ Not in use.] Shak. 

NATIVELY, adv. By birth; natural));; 
originally. Taylor. lAghtfoot. ; 
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NATIVENESS, m. State at tala, jKoduwd 
by nature. Johnson. 

NATIVITY, n. Birth ; the coming into life 
or the world. The foul of Christmas is 
observed in memory of Christ's nativity. 

2. Tune, place and manner of birth ; as, to 
calculate one’s nativity. 

3. State or place of being produoed. 

These, in their dark nativity, the deep 
Shall yield us pregnant with Infernal - 


NAT'KA, i». A bird, a species of shrike. 

NATROLITE, s. A variety of mesotype or 
xeolite, so called by Klaproth on aocouut 
of the groat quantity of soda it contains. 

Diet. Nat. Hut. 

NATRON, «• Nativo carbonate of soda, or 
mineral alkali [See Niter,] 

NATURAL, a. [Fr, naturel ; L. naturalis, 
from natura, nature, from natcor , to be 
bom or produoed.] 

1. Pertaining to nature ; produced or effect- 
ed by nature, or by the laws of growth, 
formation or motion impressed on bodies 
or beings by divine power. Thus we 
speak of the natural growth of animals or 
plants ; the natural motion of a gravitating 
body ; natural strength or disposition ; tli*> 
natural heat of the body ; natural color , 
natural beauty. In this sense, natut al is 
opposed to artificial or acquired. 

2 According to the stated course of things. 
Poverty and shame are the natural conse- 
quences of certain vices. 

3. Not forced ; not far fetched ; such an is 
dictated by nature. Tho gestures of the 
orator are natural. 

4. According to the life ; ns, a natural repre- 
sentation of the face. 

5. Consonant to nature. 

Fire and warmth go together, and no sewn to 
carry with them an natural an evidence as sell 
evident truths themselves Locke. 

6. Derived from nature, as opposed to ha- 
bitual. The lovo of pleasure is natural , 
the love of study is usually habitual or 
acquired. 

7 . Discoverable by reason ; not revealed , as, 
natural religion. 

8. IVoduced or coining in tho ordinary 
course of things, or tho progress of ani- 
mals and vegetables ; as, a natural death ; 
opposed to violent or premature 

9. Tender ; affectionate by nature. Shak. 

10. Unaffected; unossumed , according to 
truth and rr&Uty. 

What can be more natural than the circum- 
stances of the behavior of those wofnsn who 
had lost their husbands on this fatal day f 


1 1 . Illegitimate ; bom out of wedlock ; as, a 
natural son. 

12. Native, vernacular; as, one’s natural 

language. Swift, 

13 Derived from the study of foe worka of 
nature ; as, natural knowledge. Addison 

1 1. A natural note, in music, is that which 
is according to the usual order ofthe scale; 
opposed to fiat and sharp notes, which 
are called artificial. 

Natural history, in tea most extensive sense, 
is the description of whatever is erested, 
or of foe whole universe, including the 
heavens end the earth, and all the produc- 
tions of the earth. But more generally. 
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natural history ii limited to a dMivipfkit 
of the earth and ita productkma, including 
x oology, botany, geology, min cBsl o gy, me- 
teorology, Stc 

Natural philotophv, the edeuoe of material 
natural bodies, or their pro p e rties, powers 
and motion*. It » distinguished from in- 
tellectual and moral 4pituoeophy, which 
respect the mind or unaerctanoing of man 
and the qualities of actions Natural phi- 
losophy comprehends mechanics, hydro- 
static*, optica, astronomy, chimiatry, mag- 
netism, electricity, galvanism, &c. 
NATURAL, n. An idiot; one bom with- 
out the usual powers of reason or under- 
standing. This is probably elliptical for 
mUtrmfool. 

2. A native ; an original inhabitant [Not 

muse.] Raleigh. 

3. Gift of nature ; natural quality. [Not t n 

use.] B.Jonson. notion. 

NATURALISM, n. Mere state of nature. 

Lavington. 

NATURALIST, n. One that studies natu- 
ral history and philosophy or physics ; one 
that ia versed in natural history or philo- 
sophy. It is more generally applied to one 
that is versed in natural hutory. 
NATURALIZATION, n. [See Naturalize.] 
lire act of investing an alien with the 
rights and privileges of a nativo subject or 
citixen. Naturalization in Great Britain 
it only by act of Parliament. In the United 
States, it is by act of Congress, vesting 
certain tribunals with tbo power. 
NATURALIZE, v. t. [from natural, nature.] 

1. To confer on an alien the rights ana 
privileges of s native subject or citizen , to 
adopt foreigners into a nation or state, and 
place them in the condition of natural born 
subjects. 

2. To make natural; to render easy and 

familiar by custom and habit; os, custom 
naturalize s labor or study. South. 

3. To adapt; to make suitable; to accli- 
mate ; as, to naturalize one to a climate. 

4. To receive oi adopt as nativo, naturul or 
vernacular, to make our own ; as, to natu- 
ralize foreign words. 

5. To accustom ; to habituate ; as, to natu- 
ralize the vine to a cold climate. Gibbon. 

NATURALIZED, pp. Invested with the 
privileges of natives ; rendered easy and 
familiar ; adapted to a climate ; acclimated , 
received as native. 

NATURALIZING, ppr. Vesting with the 
rights of nativo subjects ; making easy ; 
acclimating ; adopting. 

N ATURALLY, adv. According to nature ; 
by the force or impulse of nature ; not by 
art or habit. We are naturally prone to 
evil. 

2. According to nature; without affecta- 
tion; with just representation ; according 
to life. 

3. According to the usual course of things; 
as, the effect or consequenoe naturally fol- 
low*. 

4 Spontaneously ; without art or cultiva- 
tion. Every plant must have grown no- 
tnrally in some place or other. 
NATURALNESS, «. The state of being 
given or produced by nature; as, the na- 
turalneu of desire South. 


2. Conformity to nature, or to troth and re- 
ality; not affectation; as, the naturalness 
of the eyebrows. Dryden. 

NATURALS, n. plur. Among physicians, 
whatever belongs naturally to an a n i m al ; 
opposed to non-naturals. [It may perhaps 
be sometimes used in the singular .] 
NATURE, n. [Fr. id.; L. Sp. & It natura ; 
from natus, born, produced, from nasoor.] 

1. In a general sense , whatever h made or 
produced; a word that comprehends all 
the works of God; the universe. Of a 
phenix we say, there is no such thing in 
nature. 

And look through nature up to nature's God. 

Pope. 

2. By a metonymy of the effect for die 
cause, nature is used for the agent, crea- 
tor, author, producer of things, or for the 
powers that produce them. By the ex- 
pression, “ trees and fossils are produced 
by nature,” we mean, they are formed or 
produced by certain inherent powers in 
matter, or we mean that they are pro- 
duced by God, the Creator, the Author of 
whatever is made or producod. The opi- 
nion that things are produced by inherent 
powers of matter, independent of a su- 
preme intelligent Author, is atheism. But 
generally men mean by nature, thus used, 
the Author of created things, or the opera- 
tion of his power. 

3. The essence, essential qualities or attri- 
butes of a thing, which constitute it what 
it is , as, the nature of the soul ; the nature 
of blood ; the nature of a fluid ; the nature 
of plants, or of a metal ; the nature of a cir- 
cle or an angle. When wo speak of the 
nature of man, we understand the peculiar 
constitution of his body or mind, or the 
qualities of the species which distinguish 
him from other animals. When we speak 
of the nature of a man, or an individual of 
the race, wo mean Ilia particular qualities or 
constitution , either tne peculiar tempera- 
ment of his body, or the affections of his 
mind, his natural appetites, passions, dis- 
position or temper. So of irrational ani- 
mals. 

4. Tho established or regular course of 

things ; as when wo say, an event is not 
according to nature, or it is out of the or- 
der of nature. Boyle. 

5. A law or principle of notion or motion in 

a natural body. A stone by nature falls, 
or inclines to fall. Boyle. 

6. Constitution; Aggregate powers of a body, 

especially a liviug one. Wo say, nature 
is strong or weak ; nature is almost ex- 
hausted. Boyle. 

7. The constitution and appearances of 
things. 

The works, whether of poet*, printers, mora- 
litts or historians, which are built upon general 
nature, live forever. Reynold*. 

8. Natural affection or reverence. 

Have we uot icen 

The murdering ton ascend liis parent's bed, 

Through violated nature force hi* way ? 

9. System of created things. '*** 

He binding nature fiut in fate, 

J i#eft conscience free and will. Pope. 

10. 8ort ; species ; kind ; particular charac- 
ter. 


A dispute of this nature osused mischief to 
a king and on archbishop. Dryden. 

11. Sentiments or images conformed to na- 
ture, or to truth and reality. 

Only satire can ple as e those testes which 
pre unprejudiced and refined. Addison. 

12. Birth. No man is noble by nature. 
NATURE, v.t. To endow with natural 

qualities. [Not in use.] Gower. 

NATURIST, ». One who ascribes every 
riling to nature. Boyle. 

NATU'RITY, n. The quality or state of be- 
ing produced by nature. [A very bad word 
and not used.'] Brown. 

NAUTRA6E, a. [L. nattfragium ; navis , a 
ship, and frango, to break. See Wreck, 
which is from the same root, break, L. 
fractus. 1 Shipwreck. [iVot in ass.] Brown. 
NAU'FRAGOUS, a. Ceasing shipwreck. 

[Little used.] Taylor. 

NAUGHT, n. naut. [Sax. naht, nauhr ; 
compounded of ns ana aught or mht, a 
creature, wight ; Goth, nmaiht. Waiht co- 
incides with wight , L. quid, quod. See 
Aught.] Nothing. 

Doth Job serve God for naught ? Job L 
Thou idlest thy people for naught. Ps. xllv. 
To set at naught, to slight, disregard or de- 
spise. 

Ye have set at naught all my counsel. Prov. i. 
NAUGHT, adv. naut. In no degree. 

To wealth or sovereign power he naught ap- 
plied. Fairfax. 

NAUGHT, a. naut. Bad ; worthless ; of no 
value or account. 

Things naught and things indifferent. 

Hooker. 

• It is naught, it is naught, says the buyer. 

Prov. xx 

NAUGHTILY, adv. nauftly. Wickedly ; 
corruptly. 

NAUGHTINESS, n. naut’iness. Badness; 
wickedness; evil principle or purpose. 

I know thy pride and the naughtiest* of thy 
heart 1 Sam. xvil. , 


2. Slight wickedness of children; perverse- 
ness , mischievousness. 

Dryden. Shah. Sidney. 

NAUGHTY, a. nant’y. Wicked ; corrupt. 

A naughty person, a wicked man, walketh 
with a fro ward mouth. Prov. vi. 

2. Bad ; worthless. 

The other basket bad very naughty figs. 

Jer. xxiv 

3. Mischievous; perverse; froward; as, a 
naughty child. It is now seldom used ex- 
cept in the latter souse, as applied to chil- 
dren. 

NAUL'AGE, n. [L. naulum.] The freight 
of passengers in a ship. [Idttls used.] 

NAUM ACHY, «. [ L . naumaehia ; Or. emu- 
f* *w * ; HWC» • ship, and ft*#*, fight] 

1. Among the ancient Romans, a show or 
spectacle representing a sea-fight 

2. The place where these shows were exhi- 
bited. Eucyc. 

NAU'SEA, n. [L. from Gr. emuotst, from 
save, a ship.] 

Originally and properly, sea-sickness ; hence 
any similar sickness of the stomach, ao- 
oompanied with a propensity to vomit, 
qualm^ lothing; squeamishness of the 

NAU'SEATE, r. i. [JL nausea] To become 
squeamish ; to feel disgust ; to be inclined 
to reject from the stomach. 
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NAU'SEATE, e. t. To loth*; to reject with 


Th« patient nm a ttlu and lothss w h o l ie emr 
foods. Bimckmrt. 

Old ago, with afloat pace, come* creeping on. 
Nauseates tho praise which in bar youth sho 


2. To affect with disgust Swift. 

NAU'SEOtJS, a. Lotbeeome; disgustful; 
disgusting ; regarded with abhorrence ; as, 
a houmous drag or medicine. 
NAUSEOUSLY, ads. Lotheeomely ; dia- 
gustftilly. 

NAUSEOUSNESS, n. Lotheaomeneas ; 
quality of exciting disgust ; as, the nau- 
eeousmss at a drag or medicine. 

The HMumistw of such company disgusts a 
reasonable man. Dry den. 

NAUTIC, \ a. [L. nauticus, from nauta, 
NAUTICAL, j a seaman, from navis, a 
ship. See Navy.] 

Pertaining to seamen or navigation; as, 
nautical skill; a nautical almanack. 
NAUTILITE, n. [from L. nautilus, a shell- 
fish.] A fossil nautilus. Ktrwan. Diet. 
NAUTILUS, a. [L. ; Gr. smvnXog, from save, 
a ship.] 

A genus of marine animals, whose shell 
ootudsts of one spiral waive divided into 
several apartments by partitions. There 
are many species. This animal, when it 
sails, extends two of its arms, and between 
these supports a membrane that serves as 
a sail. With two other arms it rows or 
steers. Encyc 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail. Pope. 
NA'VAL, a. [L. nacalis, from navis, , Gr. 
»«vf, a ship.] 

1 Consisting of ships ; as, a naval force or 
armament. 

2. Pertaining to ships ; as, naval stores. 

N AVALS, «. Naval affairs. [Not used ] 
Clarendon. 

N.WARCH, n. [Gr. smvu^;.] In ancient 
Greece, the commander of a fleet 

Af it ford. 

NAV'ARCHY, n. [from L. navarchm., an 
admiral.] Knowledge of managing ships. 

Petty 

NAVE,ii. [Sax. napa, napu ; Dan. nav*; G. 
«o6e ; Sw. naf ] 

]. The thick piece- of timber in the center of 
a wheel, in which the spokes are inserted ; 
called also the hob. 

2. The middle or body of a chnrch extend- 
ing from the baluster or rail of the door, to 
the chief choir. Encyc. 

NAVEL, «. na'vl. [Sax. na/ela, from nap, 
nave ; D. navel; G. nabel ; Sw. najfc ; 
Dan. navle ; Zand, nafo ; Pehlavi, naf; 

Sans, nabha ; Pert, naf.] 

The center of the lower part of the abdo- 
men, or the point where the umbilical cord 
passes out of the fetus. The umbilical cord 
is a collection of vessels by which the fetus 
of an animal communicates with the pa- 
rent by means of the placenta, to which 
. it is attached. Encyc. 

NA'VEL-GALL, n. A bruise on the top of 
the chine of the back of a horse, behind the 
saddle. Johnson. 

NAVEL-STRING, ft. The umbilical cord. 
[See Navel.] 


NAVEL-WORT, n. A plant of the genus 

Cotyledon. It hastheappearaaoeofhouae- 
u.v | MUler 

NAV'EW, a. [L. nmpe.] A 

plant of the gnus Bmssten. It has a spin- 
dle-shaped root, leas than the turaep. 

Encyc. Miller. 
NAVICULAR,®. [L. navtcuia, a little ship.] 

1. Relating to small ships or beats. Bryant. 

2. Shaped like a boat; cymbifbrm. The 

navicular bona is the ooapoeid bone of the 
wrist Caste. Quincy. 

NAVIGABLE, a. [L. nadgabitis, from nn- 
vigo, to sail, from no***, a ship.]] 

That may be navigated or passed in ships or 
vessels ; as, a navigable mer. 
NAVIGABLENESS, n. The quality or 
state of being navigable. 

NAVIGATE, v. ». [L. navigo, from navis, 
a ship; Ir. tnankaim . ) 

To pass on water in ship; to sail. 

The PhiBoicUns navigated to the extremities 
of the Western ocean. Arbuthnot. 

NAV'JGATE, r. t. To pass over in ships; 

to sail on ; as, to navigate the Atlantic. 

2. To steer, direct or manage in sailing ; as, 
to navigate a ship. 

NAVIGATED, pp. Steered or managed in 
passing on the water ; passed over in sail- 
ing. 

NAV'IG ATING, ppr. Passing on or over in 
sailing , steering and managing in sailing. 
NAVIGATION, n. [L. navtgalio .] The 
art of navigating ; the act of passing on 
water in ships or other vessels. 

2. The art of conducting shins or vessels 
from one place to anuther. This art com- 
prehends not only the management of the 
sails, but the directing and measuring of 
the course of sliip# by the lavs of geome- ! 
try, or by astronomical principles and ob- 
servations. Encyc. 

3 Ships in general. 

Aerial navigation, the sailing or floating in ! 
the air by means of balloons. 

Inland navigation , the passing of boats or 
small vossels on rivers, lakes or canals, in 
the interior of a country ; conveyance by 
boats or vessel* in the interior of a coun- ! 
try. ‘ 

NAV'IGATOR, ft. One that navigates or J 
sails ; chiefly, one who directs the course 
of a ship, or one who is skillful in the art 
of navigation. We say, a bold navigator, 
an experienced navigator, sax able navi- 
gator. J 

NAVY, n. [L. navis; Gr.suvt, from sw, to 
swim, L.«o, nato ; Sans, nan; Armenian, 1 
note; Pers. naodan. The elements of the 
verb are probably Nd, coinciding with 1 

Eng. nod, L nuto. To swim then is to I 

move up and down. Class Nd. No. 3. V.] 

1. A fleet of ship; an assemblage of mer- 
chantmen, or so many as sail in company. 

The navy of Hiram brought gold from Ophir. 

1 Kings x. 

2. The whole of the ship# of war belonging 
to a nation or king. The navy of Great 
Britain is the defense of the kingdom and 
ha commerce. This is the usual accepta- 
tion of the word. 

NAWL, ft. An awl. [Not in use.] 

NAY, adv. [a contracted word; L. nego, 
Sw. ney or nej, from neka, to deny , W. 
nac, from naca, to deay .J 


1. No; a word that s xpw mi s negation. 

2. It expresses also reftuaL 

He that will not when he may, 

When he would ha shall have ney. Prwerb. 
[In these senses it is now tmfy used; 
no being substituted.] 

3. Not only so, not this alone; intimating 
that something is to be added bv way of 
amplification. Ha requested an laawer ; 


new, he urged it 
NAY, n. Denial ; reftuaL 
NAY, v. u To reflue. [Not in «*«,] 
NATWARD, ft. Tendency to denial [Not 
Shah. 

NAY WORD, n. A by-word; a proverbial 
reproach ; a watch-word. [Obs.J fbm. 
NAZAKE'NE, n. An inhabitant of Naxa- 
reth ; one of the early converts to Chris- 
tianity ; in contempt. Acts xxiv. 
NAZ'ARJTE, n. A Jew who professed ex- 
traordinary purity of life and devotion. 

Ettcyr 

NAZ'ARITISM, n. The doctrines or prac- 
tice of the Naaaritee. Border. 

NE, [Sax.] not, is obsolete. We find it in 
early English writers, prefixed to other 
words ; as, niU, for ne will, will not ; nas, 
for ne has, has not ; ms for ne it, is not. 

Spensir. 

NEAF, ii. [Ice. nefi ; Soot. «ie«e.] Tho fist. 

[06*.] Shah. 

NEAL, v.t. [Sax. anadan, to kindle.] 'J’o 
temper and reduce to a due consistence 
by heat. But neat is now rarely used. 
[See Anneal .] 

NEAL, v. i. To be tempered by heat, f Little 
used.] [Seo Anneal.] Bacon 

NEAP, n. [This wordf may belong to tho 
root of neb, nib ; Ice. «»/, nose ; Eth. anaf] 
The tongue or polo of a cart, sled or wagon. 

New-England. 

NEAP, a. [Sax. hnipan, to incline, to fall] 
Low. Tho neap tides are those which 
happen in the middle of tho second and 
fourth quarters of the moon. They are 
low tides, and opposed to spring tides. 
NEAP, n. Low water. [Little used] 
NE'APED, 1 a. Left aground. A shin is 
BENE'APED, / said to be neaped, wltcn 
left aground, particularly on the highth of 
a spnng tide, so that she will not float till 
the return of the next spring tide. 

Mar. Diet. 

NEAPOLITAN, a. Belonging to Naples, in 
Italy. 

NEAPOLITAN, a. An inhabitant or native 
of the kingdom of Naples. 

NE'AP-TIDE, «. Low tide. [See Neap.] 
NEAR, a. [Sax. nop or neapa, nighsr This 
seems to be a contracted word, mm Higher, 
the comparative of nek, nik at nUh, D. 
naauw, CL nahe, Sw. nor, Dan, nor , W. 
mg, strait, narrow; niffiaw , to narrow.] 

1 . Nigh , not far distant in place, time or de- 
gree. Regularly, near should be followed 
by to, but this is often omitted. We say, 
a house stands hmt a river; a friend sits 
near me \ the man fell and was near de- 
struction. 

And Jacob went near to Isaac his flrtbtr. 

Gen. xxvii. 

Now is oar salvation nearer than when we 
believed. Rom. xiil 
X2 
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2. Closely related by blood. 

She is thy fcther’s user kin 

Lev. x?ilL 

3. Not distant in affection, support or assist- 
ance ; present; ready; willing to aid 

Call upon the Lord while he k near. Is. Iv. 

4. Intimate ; united in close ties of affection 
or confidence ; as, a near friend 

5. Dear; affecting one's interest or feel- 
ings l as, a near ooneern. 

MyVswt lift. Shok. 

0. Close; parsimonious. 

7. Close ; not looee, free, or rambling ; as, 
a version near the original. 

8. Next to one; opposed to off; as, the near 
hone or ox in a team. 

NEAR, ads. Almost; within a little. It is 
near twelve o’clock. The payment of 
such a sum would go near to ruin him. 

Adduov. 

NEAR, 9. t. To approach; to come nearer; 
as, the ship neared the land ; a teaman’s 

NEAREST, a. [tuperl, of wear.] Short- 
est ; most direct ; bh, the nearest way to 
London. So wo use nearer for shorter. 
[This use of these words is not correct, but 
very common.] 

NE'ARLY, ode. At no great distance , not 
remotely. 

2. Closely ; as, two penons nearly related 
or allied. 

3. Intimately ; pressingly ; with a close re- 
lation to one’s interest or happiness. It 
nearly concerns us to preserve peace witli 
our neighbor. 

4. Almost; within a little. Tho fact ig 
nearly demonstrated. 

A. In a parsimonious or niggardly manner. 
NE'ARNESS, n. Closeness; small distance. 
'The nearness of a place to a market en 
hances the value of lands. 

2 Close alliance by blood ; propinquity ; as, 
the nearness of brothers ana 4 sisters, parents 
and children. • 

3. Close union by affeotion; intimacy of 
friendship. 

4. Parsimony; closeness in expenses. 

Bacon. 

NEAT, w. [Sax. neat, neten, meen, n>- 
teu; Sw. nbt; Dan. nod. In Sax. goneat 
is a herdsman. In Spanish, ganado n cattle, 
and vermin : doubtless the same word with 
a prefix. In W. onud is a group. Neat 
coincides with the root of Meed in elements, 
and if connected with it, the sense is a 
herd or collection, from crowding, press- 
ing ; but this ia doubtful.] 

1. Cattle of the bovine genus, aa bulls, oxen 
and cows. In America, this word is used 
in composition, as in neat's tongue, neat's 
foot oil, and tautologically in neat cattle. 

2 A single cow. Taster. 

NEAT, a. [It netto; Sp. neto; F r. net 
Arm. neat or neet ; L. niiidus, niteo, to 
shine, to be clean, fair at fine; W. nith, 
pure ; mthutw, to purify, to winnow.] 

1. Very clean; free from foul or extraneous 
matter; as, neat clothes. The vessels are 
kept neat, the woman keeps her house 
very neat. 

2. Pure; free from impure words and 
phrases; as, a neat style. 

3. Cleanly; preserving neatness ; as, a neat 
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4. Pure; unadulterated; as, neat wine. 

[06#.] Chapman. 

3. Free from tawdry appendages and well 
adjusted ; as, a neat dress. 

6. Clear of the cask, case, hag, box, fee. ; as, 
neat weight It is usually written net or 
nett. 

NE'ATHERD, «. [Sax.neathyjib.] A per- 
son who has the care of cattle; a cow- 
keeper. Dryden. 

NE'ATLY, adv. With neatness; in a neat 
manner ; in a cleanly manner ; as, a gar- 
ment neatly washed. 

2. With good taste ; without tawdry orna- 
ments ; as, a lady neatly dressed. 

3. Nicely; handsomely; as, a vessel neatly 
gilt. 

NE'ATNESS, n. Exact cleanliness ; entire 
freedom from foul matter ; as, the neatness 
of a floor or of a garment 

2. Purity ; freedom from ill chosen words ; 
as, the neatness of style. 

3. Freedom from useless or tawdry orna- 
ments; with good adjustment of the several 
parti ; as, tho neatness of a dress. 

NE'ATRESS, n. [from neat, cattle.] A fe- 
male who takes care of cattle. wed 

in the United States.] Warner. 

NEB, n. [Sax. neb or nebbe ; Ice. nebbe or 
nef ; Dan. neb, nab, and with a prefix, 
snabel ; Hw.nhf, D. neb, sneb ; G. Schna- 
bel. In the different dialects, it signifies 
a bill, beak, the nose, or the face, from 
extending or shooting. See Class Nb. No. 
2. 3. G. 8. 10. 13. 15. 21. 24. It is also 
written nib ] 

The nose , the beak of a fowl ; the bill ; the 
mouth. 

NEB'ULA, \ n. [L. nebula , Gr. stQof, rt- 
NKBOJLE,/ (pi*,, G nebeli D. nevel , 
lr neall, neul, by contraption ; It nebbia , 
Sp niebla, fog, nnst Probably the primary 
sense is thick or mixed.] 

1. A dark spot, a film m the eye, or a slight 

opacity of the cornea. Cyc. 

2. In astronomy, a cluster of fixed stars, not 

distinguishable from each other or scarcely 
visible to the nuked eye, and exhibiting a 
dim hazy light, appearing like dusky specks 
or clouds through the telescope. Ct/c. 

[3. In heraldry, it is used to describe a line 
drawn with undulutions resembling the 
form of clouds ; or a shield or charge di- 
vided by several such hues drawn across 
it. E. It B.] 

NEBULOS'lTY, n. [from nebulous.'] The 
state of being cloudy or hazy. Med. Repot. 
NEB'ULOIJS, a. [L. nebulosus ] Cloudy; 
hazy. [See Nebule.] 

2. Resembling a small cloud or collection of 
vapors. 

NECESSARIAN, n. [See Necessary.'] An 
advocate for the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity ; more properly Necessitanan. 

Priestley. 

NEC'ESSARIES, n plur. [from necessary.] 
Thing* necessary for some purpose , as, 
the necessaries of life. Locke. 

NJECRSSARILY, adv. By necessity; in 
such • manner that it cannot be otherwise. 
Truth is necessarily opposite to falsehood. 
A square is necessarily different from a 
circle. 

2. Indispensably. Most men ore necessarily 
occupied in procuring their subsistence. 
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3. By unavoidable eaasequenoe. Certain 
inferences necessarily result from particular 
premises* 

NEC'ESS ARINESS, n. The state of bring 
necessary. 

NECESSARY, a. [L. neceuarhu.] That 
must be ; that cannot be otherwise ; indis- 
pensably requisite. It is necessary that 
every effect should have a cause. 

2. Indispensable ; requisite ; essential ; that 
cannot be otherwise without preventing 
the purpose intended. Air is neceuary to 
support animal life; food is necessary to 
nourish the body ; holiness is a necessary 
qualification for happiness; health is ne- 
cessary to the enjoyment of pleasure ; sub- 
jection to law is necessary to the safety of 
persons and property. 

3. Unavoidable ; as, a necessary inference or 
consequence from facts or arguments. 

4. Acting from necessity or compulsion; 
opposed to free. Whether man is a neces- 
sary or a free agent is a question much dis- 
cussed. 

NECESSARY, «. A privy. 
NECESSITARIAN, \». One who main- 
NECESSARIAN, / tains the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity m regard to the 
origin ana existence of things. Beattie. 
NECESSITATE, t>. t. [from L. necessity ] 
To make necessary or indispensable ; to 
render unavoidable , to compel. 

The Marquis of Newcastle, being pressed on 
both sides, was necessitated to draw all hts army 
into York. Clarendon. 

Sickness might necessitate his removal from 
court. South. 

NECESSITATED, pp. Made necessary, 
indispensable or unavoidable. 
NECESSITATING, ppr. Making neces- 
sary or indispensable. 

NECESSITATION, n. The act of making 
necessary, compulsion. [Little used.] 

Bramhall. 

NECES'SITIED, a. In a state of want. 

[Not in use.] Shah. 

NECESSITOUS, a. Very needy or indi- 
gent ; pressed with poverty. 

There are multitudes of necessitous heirs and 
penurious parents Arbulhnvt. 

2. Narrow ; destitute ; pinching ; as, neces- 
sitous circumstances. 

NECES'SITOUSNESS, ». Extreme poverty 
or destitution of the means of living; 
pressing want Burnet. 

NECES'SITUDE, n. Necesaitousness , want. 

[ Not used.] Hale. 

NECES'SITY, n [L. necessitas.l That 
which must be and cannot be otherwise, 
or the cause of that which cannot be other- 
wise It is of necessity that a thing cannot 
be ahd not be at the same time. It is of 
necessity that two contradictory proposi- 
tions cannot both be true. 

2. Irresistible power ; compulsive force, 
physical or moral. If man s actions are 
determined by causes beyond hts control, 
he acts from necessity, and is not a free 
agent. Necessity compelled the general to 
act on the defensive. 

3. Indispensableness ; the state of being 
requisite The necessity of funds to sup- 
port public credit, no man questions. The 
necessity of economy in domestic concerns 
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it admitted. No mam oast plead ota mUff An account of the dead or «f d ea th s ; t re- To nttt : to lack : to require, as supply or 
in excuse fbrerinm. fitter ot deaths. relief. 

4. Extreme indigene* ; pinching' poverty ; NECROMANCER, *. [See Ntcnmonej/.] They that be whole mtd not • physician, but 

pwesing need. • One who pretend* to foretell fixture event* they that we tick. Matte, lx. 

The eauae of all tee distractions hi hit court by holding convene with departed spirits; NEED, e. i. To be wanted; to b# neces- 
or army proceeded from tee extreme poverty * conjurer. Stcfi. ury. 

and mctetUy His M<jesty waste. Cfamfra NEC'ROMANCY, *. [Or. NifK, dead, and When we hare done It, we have done all teat 

5. UnavoidaUenee* ; inevitablenees ; at, the pmrruu, divination.] U In our power, and all that mrete. [Net wedL] 

nectttUy of a oonsequence from certain 1. The art of revealing fixture event* by Ltekt. 

premises. ... meant of a pretended communication with Nted it often uted at an auxiliary, qp at 

6. In the plural, thinga requisite for a pur- the dead. This imposture it prohibited. leatt without the peraonal termination, 

pote. Deut xviii. And tee lender need not fear he ihall be in* 

These should be hours for motuitUt, 2. Enchantment ; conjuration. Abbot. Jured. AnackertU. Trout. 

Not for delights. Shok. NECROMANTIC, a. Pertaining to necro- NEEDED, pp. Wanted. 

NECK, n. [Sax. hnece, hnecca, necca; G. mancy ; performed by necromancy. NF.EDER, n. One that want*. 

nick.genick, the nupe of the neck ; D. nek ; NECROMANTIC,*. Trick ; coiyuration. NEEDFyL, a. Necessary, aa supply or re* 
Sw. nacke ; Dan. nakke ; It Port & Sp. Young. lief ; requisite. 

nuca. This word it properly the nape NF.CROMANTICALLY, adv. By necro* All things needful for defense abound. 

or vertebra of the neck behind, and it to mancy or the black art; by conjuration. , .. Bryden. 

rendered in other languages, L. hujc, that Gregory, NEEDFyLLY, adv. Neceaaarily. 

it, a knob or mast ; W. awe.] NECHONITE, *. [Gr. m#e„ dead.] Fetid „ , , , Jon, on. 

1. The part of an animal’s body which is feldspar, a mineral which when struck or NEEDILY, adv. [from needy.] In want or 


rendered in other languages, L. mu, that 
it, a knob or man ; W. awe.] 

1. The part of an animal’s body which is 
between the head and the trunk, and 
connects them. In man and many other 
animals, this part it more slender than the 
trunk ; hence, 

2. A long narrow tract of land projecting 


pounded, exhales a fetid odor like that of VT P?'’f v r jy* „„ „ , _ „„ 

putrid flesh. Hayden. NEEDINESS,*, [from needy] Want; 


I&CTAR, «. [L. from tho Greek.] 

1. In fabulout hittory and poetry, the drink 
of the gods ; hence, 


poverty ; indigence. Baron. 

NEEDING, ppr. Wanting; requiring, as 
supply or relief. 1 

NEEDLE, w. [Sax. nebl, na>bl; Q.nadcl; 
Goth. « ethal ; Arm. nadon ; lr. tualhad ; 
W. nydwyz , from mod, something sharp or 
pointed, it may be allied to nettle. ] 

1 . A small instrument of steel pointed at one 
end, with an eye at the other to rcceivo a 
thread ; used in sewing and embroidery. 
Needles are also used by surgeons In sew- 
ing up wounds. 

2. A small painted piece of steel used iu the 
mariner’s compass, which by its magnetic 
quality is attracted and directed to the 
pole, and thus enables nevigntors to steer 
their ships the eourso intended. 

3. Any crystalized substance in the form of 
a needle. 

Dipping needle, a magnetic needle that dips 
or inclines downwards. 


pjjr. Wanting; requiring, as 


from the main body, or a narrow tract 2. Any very sweet and pleasant drink, 
connecting two larger tracts ^ as, the nsc* NECTA'RRAN, \ a. Resembling nectar ; 
of land between Boston and Roxbury. NECTA'REOUS, / very sweet and pleasant. 

3. The long slender part of a vessel, as a The juice net tareoue and the balmy dew. 
retort ; or of a plant, aa a gourd ; or of Pope. 

any instrument, as a guitar. NECTARED, a. Imbued with nectar; 

A ettjf neck, in Scripture, denotes obstinacy mingled with ^nectar; abounding with 
> n M , n * , . , , _ „ . nectar. Milton. 

On the neck, immediately after, Mowing NEfTA'RIAL, a. Pertaining to the nectary 


clo " e, y- r , . of a plant 

Tim by committing one sin on the meek of Stamens inserted into the margin of a glan- 
* uother - Ptrkvu dulous nectar ial ring. As. Ret. 

[This phrase is not much used. Wc more NECTARIFEROUS, a. f , nectar mid L. 
frequently say, on the heel, ] f to bear ] 

r n break thr nrrA nt an trtimr. rn nmn#»r nr n i : 


frequcntlv say, on the heelt ] 


To break the neck of an affair, to hinder, or Pr0(l ’ rn ^ or nomui . ^ a nectari . 3. Any crystalized substence m the form of 
to do the principal thing to prevent. ferous triandule Lee a needle. 

To harden the neck, to grow obstinate ; to be jq feCTATtlNF., ». Sweet a. nectar. M, lion'. "»>“? * ”T etic nMdle th “ d, l“ 

more and more pervene and rebelboua NECTARINE, A fruit, a variety of tlio ' n .™ 

I’eviui’cr « a i. , jieacli with a amootli rind. , * * ... V 

NRCK'BLEF, a. The coarm fled, of tho NEC'TAUTZE.e l To.w.-eton. Corkercm. ,w t„ „..ndi«.ti„„ 

neck of cattle, sold at a low price. NKrTAKOUS a Sweet as nectur Milton NLE'DLL, v. t. To shoot in crystaliaation 

NEC A K^™'rlni.coofclo,h^ NW^R^T^^o Tln^ 

the nS. ’ P the memferou.,^ of. veKoUhie, peculiar NEEDLE-FISH,.. A fifh of the (fonu* 

NECK-EU,., H Rving a neck ; aa in tt.tf- A^, ^ 

SS R T c El ,EF -}"-eh A f«;o^ JdTrfrnrr^ N “; u „™: n ^r uch - h 

neck. [Not in much ute ) Bosley. N Ri VDFR n '^ • Sax. n^befi NKEDLE-MAKER, \ *. One who manu- 

NECK'LACE,*. A stnng of beads or prt N ^ DD , L ,^ M> J”, flarf y r; ^ nctobe ^J NEE'DLER, / facture* needle, 

cious stones, worn by women on the neck, Jfa rc n , NEE'DLE-ORE, *. Acieular bumutli 

Arbuthnot. NEt D, *. [Sax. ncab, noob, ny b ; D nood; . e Vre 

NECK 'LACED, a. Marked as with a neck- Vt.nolh; Sw. nod; Dan. nod; Eth. T^P NEE'DLE-SHELL, n. The soa-urrhin. 
lace. Sir W.Jonet badei, to be m want. The primary sense Diet, Nat. Hitt. 


NECTAROUS, a. Sweet as nectur. MiUon. " ^ ^ 

NECTARY, * [from nectar.-] In botany, mtothe form of Iiecdl «»* 0, » need 

^,h?r;rru^ 

the corol, but is sometimes distinct from it. hexfmmlw Also the sea-urch 
Sometimes it is in the form of a horn or v vpim^vviil <■ ’a. much th 
spur, sometimes in that ol a cup, whence N ™ a'nJdle 
it is called the honey-cup. Martyrt. p araKI* R \ « One wi 

NRivnEit « rw lnd.1 . Sst i NEEDLE-MAKER, \ *. One wi 


nw*. ijvoiin mven tut j uauey. vpivnril M rw T "aouuivmaAfift, i ». ww «n» 

NECK'LACE,*. A stnng of bead, or prt r I”, flarf y r; ^ ncbbe ^’-l NEE'DLER, / facturc* needle, 

cious stones, worn by women on the neck, w^n dCI rc n j NEE'DLE-ORE, *. Acieular bumutli 

Arbuthnot. N£ ED, n. [Sax. ncab, noob, ny b ; D nood; . e Ure 

NECK 'LACED, a. Marked as with a neck- Vt.nolh; Sw. nod; Dan .nod; Eth. T^P NEE'DLE-SHELL,*. The soa-urrhin. 
lace. Sir W.Jonet badei, to be m want. The primary sense Diet, Nat. Hitt. 

NECK'LAND, *. A neck or long tract of i* to press. Class Nd. No. 7. 24.] NEEDLE-STONE, *. A mineral of the 

land. Hakewill I. Want; occasion for something ; nccessi- zeolite family Cleaveland. 

NECK'VERSE, n. The verse formerly ty ; a state that requires supply or relief. NEEDLEWORK,*. Work executed with 

read to entitle a party to the benefit of It sometimes expresses urgent want ; a needle : or the business of a seamstress, 

clergy, said to be the first verse of the pressing exigency. It is used particularly for embroidery, 

fifty-first Psalm, li Muerere mei, &c.” What further have we of witnesses? NEEDLE-ZE'OLITE, ». A specie# of *«0- 

TtndaU. Matth. xxvi. lite of a grayish white eolet. Vre. 

NECK'WEED, * Hemp ; in ridicule. For ye have nttd of patience— Heb. x. NEEDLESS, a. Not wanted; unnecessary; 

NECROLOO'ICAL, a. Pertaining to or 2. Want of the means of subsistence; po- not requisite, as, needier* labor; ntedlett 
giving au account of the dead or of deaths. verty ; indigence. expenses. 

NE€R0L'06IST, *. One who gives an I know how to abound and to suffer need. 2. Not wanting. [O&tJ Shak. 

account of deaths. Phil iv NEEDLESSLY, owe. Without necessity. 


read to entitle a party to the benefit of It sometimes expresses urgent want ; 

clergy, said to be the first verse of the pressing exigency. 

fifty-first Psalm, ll Mi*erere mei, &c.” What further need have we of witnesses? 

Tindall. Mstth. xxvi. 

NECK'WEED, *. Hemp ; in ridicule. For ye have nttd of patience— Heb. x. 

NECRO LOG'ICAL, a. Pertaining to or 2. Want of the means of subsistence; po- 
giving au account of the dead or of deaths. verty ; indigence. 


4E€ROL'06IST, *. One who gives an 
account of deaths. 


verty; indigence. 

I know how to abound and to suffer need. 


NECROL'OGY, *. [Gr. dead, and NEED, v. t. [Sax. geneaban, geneban, to NEEDLESSNESS, *. UmteCMsariness. 
keys*, discourse.] compel ; Dan. noder.] Locke. 
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NEEDMENT, n. Something needed or 
wanted. [Not ustd.] Shaft. 

NEEDS, ode. [from need; Sax. neber.] Ne- 
cessarily; indispensably; generally used 
with must. 

A tnaJ at law mutt mods be inaoeent in itself 
Kettkwell. 

NEE'DY, a. Necessitous j indigent ; very 
poor, distressed by want of the means of 
living. 

To relieve the needy and comfort the afflicted, 
arc duties that foil in our way every day. 

Addis an 

8 pare the blushes of needy merit. Dwight. 
NE’ER, a contraction of New. 

NEESE, e. «, neex. [G. neesen ; D. nio- 
* // 

sen; Sv.ntwa; Dan. nyser ; Ar. ^ j 

nashaa; hence sneeze. Class Ns. No 30.] 
To sneeze. [06s.] [See Sneeze, which is 
formed on this word.] 

NEE'SEWORT, ». A plant. Sherwood. 
NEE'SING, ». A sneezing. [Obs.] 

NEF, n. The nave of a church. [ Not used. 
See Nave.] 

NEFAND'CiUS, a. [L. nefandut, not to be 
spoken.] 

Not to be namod ; abominable. Sheldon. 

NEFA'RIOUS, a [L. nefariut, from nefas, 
unlawful, or tie and for, fart, to utter.] 
Wicked in the extreme ; abominable ; atro- 
ciously sinful or villainous , detestably vile. 
NEFARIOUSLY, adv. With extreme wick- 
edness , abominably. Milton. 

NEGATION, n. [I. negatio, from nego, 
to dent , Sw. neka, Dan. neegter, W. naca, 
naedit, nagu , Fr. niet , from L. nego. The 
sense is to thrust, to stop or repel ; for m 
Italian, nrgare is to deny, and annegare is 
to deny, and to drown, to stifle in water , 
Sp negar, to deny ;i anegar, to drown or 
inundate, Fr. nouer.] 

1 . Denial ; a declaration that something is 
not ; opposed to affirmation ; as, the soul 
is not matter. 

2. In logic , description by denial, exclusion 
or exception. 

Negation it. the absence of that which docs not 
belong to the thing we are speaking of Watt s 

3. Argument drawn from denial. 

It may bo pioved by way of negation, that 
they came not from Europe, as having no re- 
mainder of the arts, learning and civilities of it. 

Heyhn 

NEGATIVE, a. [Fr. negatif; L. negations.'} 

1. Implying denial or negation; opposed to 
affirmative, as a negative proposition is 
that which denies. Matter is not spirit. 

2. Implying absence ; opposed to positive. 
There is a negative way of denying Christ, 

when we do not acknowledge and confess him. 

South. 

3. Having the power of stopping or restrain- 
ing. A negative voice in legislation is a 
voico or vote to prevent the passing of a 
law or decree. ' 

Negative ngn, in algebra, the sign of sub- 
traction, a sign which indicates that the 
quantity to which it is prefixed is to be 
subtracted It is opposed to politic# or 
qjflmiativc ; as, ab—n. 

Negative electricity, according to Dr. Frank- 
lin, is a deficiency of thefluitf in a substance, 
or less than the substance naturally con- 
tains. 


NEG'ATIVE, n. A proposition by which 
something is denied; as. matter has not 
the power of moving itself. 

2. A word that denies ; as, not, no. 

3. In legislation, the right or power of pre- 
venting the onaction of a law or decree. 
The governor has not a negative on the 
proceedings of the legislature, but each 
branch has a negative on the other. 

Negative pregnant, a negation of one thing, 
implying the affirmation of another. 
NEG'ATIVE, v. t. To disprove; to prove 
the contrary. 

The omission or infrequency of such recitals 
does not Negative the existence of miracles. 

Paley. 

2. To reject by voto ; to refuse to enact or 
sanction. The senate negatived the bill. 

j 3. To resist a choice or what is proposed. 
NEG'ATIVELY, adv. With or by denial; 

| as, he answered negatively. Boyle. 

I 2. In the form of speech implying the ab- J 
sence of something ; opposed to positively. 

I shall show what this image of God in man 
is, negatively, by showing wherein it does not j 
consist, and positively, by showing wherein it 
does consist. South. 

3. Negatively charged or electrified. [See j 
Positively.'] 

NEG'ATORY, a. That denies ; belonging 
to negation. [ Little used ] 

NE'GEll, «. [1, ni/yer] A black person; 

one of the Alnean race. [See Negro.'] 
NEG LECT*, v. t. [L. vcglectus, from negligo. 
In G. the corresponding word is nachuu- 
sen, D. naluaten, compounds of nach, na, 
after, and lussen, laaten, to let, to leave, 
to suffer to pass, Eng. let, Fr. lamer. The 
sense of the latter words then is to leave 
behind, or permit to remain ; Dan. nachltes- 
eig, negligent. I suspect the L. negligo to 
be composed of the some prefix, neg for 
nach, and tinquo , hetum, as n is not radical 
in the latter lint of this lam not confident.] 

1. To onnt by carelessness or design ; to for- 
bear to do, use, employ, promote or attend 
to , as, to neglect duty or business; to neg- 
lect to pay honest debts ; to neglect our in- 
terest or policy ; to neglect the means in 
our power. 

2. To omit to receive or embrace ; to slight. 
How shall we escape, if we neglect so great 

sah ation ? Ileb. «. 

3. To slight , not to notice ; to forbear to 
I treat with attention or respect. Among 

people of good breeding, strangers seldom 
complain of being neglected. 

4. To postpone fA'ofwwie.] Shok. 
NEGLE-CT', n. Omission; forbearance to 

do any thing that can be done or that re- 
quires to be done. Neglect may bo from 
carelessness or intention. The neglect of 
business is the cause of many failures, but 
neglect of economy is more frequent aud 
more injurious 

2. Slight ; omission of attention or eh ilides. 
Neglect of duo notice and attention to 
strangers is characteristic of ill breeding. 

3. Negligence, habitual want of regard. 

Age breeds neglect in all Denham. 

4. State ofbeing*disregardcd. 

Rescue my poor remains from vile neglect. 

*■ Prior. 

NEGLECTED, pp. Omitted to be dose ; 
slighted; disregarded. 


NEGLEC TER, n. One that neglects. 

NEGLECTFUL, a. Seedless; careless, 
inattentive. Locke. 

2. Accustomed or apt to omit whit may or 
ought to be done. 

3. Treating with neglect or slight. 

4. Indicating neglect, slight or indifference ; 
as, a neglectful countenance. Locke. 

NEGLECTFULLY, adv. With neglect; 
with heedless inattention; with careless 
indifference. 

NEGLECTING, ppr. Omitting; passing 
by ; forbearing to do ; slighting; treating 
with indifference. 

NEGLECFINGLY, adv. Carelessly ; heed- 
lessly. Shai. 

NEGLECTION, n. The state of being neg- 
ligent [ Not uud.] Shak. 

NEGLECTIVE, a. Inattentive; regardless 
of. [Little used.] K. Charles. 

NEGLIGEE*, ». A kind of gown formerly 
worn. Goldsmith. 


NEGLIGENCE, ». [L. negligenlia. ] Neg- 
lect ; omission to do ; more generally, 

2. Habitual omission of that which ought 
to be done, ov a habit of omitting to do 
things, either from carelessness or design. 
Negligence is usually the child of sloth or 
laziness, and the parent of disorders in bu- 
siness, often of poverty. 

NEGLIGENT, a. Careless; heedless; apt 
or accustomed to omit what ought to he 
done ; inattentive to business or necessary 
concerns. It is applied to a particular in- 
stance of neglect, or it denotes habitually 
careless or inattentive. 2 Chron. xxix. 2 

. Pet. i. 

He that thinks he can afford to be negligent, 
is not far from being poor. Rambler. 

2. Regardless. 

lie thou negligent of fame Swtft. 

NEGLIGENTLY, adv. Carelessly; heed- 
lessly; without exactness; fas, a person 
negligently dressed ; a piece negligently 
written , a farm negligently cultivated. 

2. With Blight, disregard or inattention. 

NEGOTIABILITY, ». The ouality of be- 
ing negotiable or transferable by mdon- 
ment. SewaU. Walsh. 

NEGOTIABLE, a. [from negotiate.] That 
may be transferred by assignment or in- 
dorsment; that maybe passed from the 
owner to another person so as to vest the 
property in the assignee ; as, a negotiable 
note or bill of exchange. Walsh. 

NEGOTIANT, n. One who negotiates; a 
negotiator. [Not used.] Raleigh. 

NEGOTIATE, v. i. [L. negotior; \t.nego- 
ztare ; Sp. negociar ; Fr. negocier ; from 
L. negotium, business, employment ; W. 
urges, an errand, business , negeseua, to 
go on errands, to negotiate.] 

1. To transact business; to treat with an- 
other respecting purchase and sale; to hold 
intercourse in bargaining or trade, either 
in person or by a broker or substitute ; as, 
to negotiate with a man for the purchase of 
goods or a farm. 

2. To hold intercourse with another respect- 
ing a treaty, league or convention ; to treat 
with respecting peace or commerce. 

It is s crime for on embassador to betray his 
prince for whom he should negotiate. 

Decay of Piety. 

NEGOTIATE, c. f. nego'shate. To procure 
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by mutual intercourse and agreement with 
Mother ; as, to negotiate a Ion of mooqy. 

Ship broken end interpreters ne goti a te a£ 
fcdffctmenta. Ifntsk 

2. To procure, make or establish by mutual 
interoourae and agreement with other* 
Mr. Jay negotiated a treaty with the British 
Ministry in 1794. 

3. To sell} to pass ; to transfer for a vain- 
able consideration ; as, to negotiate a faOl of 
exchange. 

Xbe notes were not negotiated to them in the 
usual course of business or trade. Kent. 

NEGOTIATED, pp. Procured or obtained 
by agreement with another ; sold or trans- 
ferred for a valuable consideration. 
NEGOTIATING, ppr. Treating with ; trans- 
acting business. 

NEGOTIATION, *. The act of negotia- 
ting, the transacting of business in tnunck ; 
the treating with another respecting sale or 
purchase. 

2. The transaction of business between na- 
tions; foe mutual intercourse of govern- 
ments by their agents, in making treaties 
and the like ; as, toe negotiation* at Ghent. 
NEGOTIATOR, n. One that negotiates : 
one that treats with others either as prin- 
cipal or agent, in respect to purchase and 
sale, or public comparts. Swtfl. 

NE'GRESS, «. [See Negro.] A female of | 
foe black race of Africa. 

NE'GRO, n. [It. & Sp. negro, black, from L. 
niger. It is remarkable that our common 
people retain foe exact Latin pronunciation 
of this word, tteger.J 

A native or descendant of foe black race of 
men in Africa. The word ib never applied, 
to the tawny or olive-colored inhabitant! of 
foe northern coast of Africa, but to the more 
southern race of men who ore quito black. 
NE'GUS, n. A liquor made of wine, water, 

n ar, nutmeg and lemon juice , so called, 
i said, from its first maker, Col. Negus. 
NE1F, n. [Ice. ned.] The neaf or fist [Not 
used.] Shale. 

2. A slave. [AW used.] 

NEIGH, v. i. na. [Sax. hneejan ; Sw. gn&g- 
ga ; Dan. kturggar ; It. annicchiarc. In 
W. cnecu signifies to jar or quarrel; cnee, 
a sharp noise ] 

To utter foe voice of a horse, expressive of] 
want or desire ; to whinny. 

NEIGH, n. na. The voice of a horse ; a 
whinnying. 

NEIGHBOR, ) a. nefbur. [Sax. nehbup, 
NjjHBOOR, / nehjebup, a nigh boor, 
a boor or countryman living ntgh, [see 
Nigh;] G. nachbar ; D. nabuur ; Sw. no- 
bo ; Dan. naboe. See Boor. The true or- 
thography, as this word is now pronounced, 
is nehboor ; Sax. neb, nigh, and boor.] 

1. One who lives near another. In urge 
towns, a neighbor is one who lives within 
a few door*. In foe country, a neighbor 
may live at a greater distance ; and in new 
settlements, where foe people are thinly 
scattered over foe country, a neighbor may 
be distant several miles. Such is the use 
of the word in foe United States. 

2. One who lives in familiarity with another; 
a ward of civility. Shale. 

3. An intimate; a confidant. [AW used.] 
Shah. 

4. A fellow bong. Acts viL 
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3. One of foe human not; anyone foot 
needs our help, or to whom we here an op- 
portunity of doing good. Luke x. 

3. A country foat u near. 

NEIGHBOR, e. t. To actyein; to confine on 
or be near to. 

These grow on the hills that neighbor foe 
shore. Ssmdyt, 

2. To acquaint with ; to make near to or 
make familiar. [AW meed.] Shah. 
To neighbor it, in colloquial language, to 
cultivate friendly intercourse by mutual 


NEIGHBORHOOD, *. A Waoe near; vi- 
cinity ; foe adjoining district or any place 
not distant He lives in my neighborhood. 

2. State of being near each other; as, several 

states in a neighborhood. Swift. 

3. The inhabitants who live in foe vicinity 
of each other. The fire alarmed all foe 
neighborhood. 

NEIGHBORING, a. Living or being near; 
as, foe neighboring inhabitants ; neighbor- 
ing countries or nations. Poky. 

NEIGHBORLINESS, n. State or quality of 
being neighborly. Scott. 

NEIGHBORLY, a. Becoming a neighbor ; 
bind ; civil. 

Judge if tills be neighborly dealing. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. Cultivating familiar intercourse, inter- 
changing frequent visits ; social. Friend, 
you are not neighborly. 

NEIGHBORLY, ado. With social civility ; 
as, to live neighborly . 

NEIGHBORSHIP, n. State of being neigh- 
bors. [Not i/i use.] Miss JlaiRie. 

NEITHER, n. compound pronoun, pronomi- 
nal adjective, or a substitute. [Sax. na)<ep. 
naJ>op, noujiep, or nouj>ep ; na, not, ana 
either or other, not either, or not other. Si 
in L. neuter, ne and ufer.] Not either; 
not the one nor the other. 

1. It refers to individual things or persons , 
as, which road shall I take? Neither, take 
neither road. The upright judge inclines 
to neither party. 

It is used as a substitute ; as, the up- 
right judge inclines to neither of foe par- 
ties. 

He neither lores 
Nor either c&rei for him. Shak. 

2. It refers to a sentence ; as, " ye shall not 
oat of it, neither shall ye touch it." That 

is, ye shall not eat, not either or other shall 
ye touch it , ye shall not eat, nor shall ye 
do foe other thing here mentioned, that is, 
touch it. Gen ill. 

“ Fight neither with small nor great, 
save only with foe king;" that is, fight 
not, either with small or great. 1 Kings 
xxii. 

Neither, in the first part of a negative 
sentence, is followed by nor, in the subse- 
quent part It is neither foe one nor foe 
other. But or would be most proper, for 
foe negative in neither, applies to both 
parts of foe sentence. 

It is often used in the last member of a 
negative sentence instead of nor, as in the 
passage above cited. “ Ye shall not eat 

it, neither shall ye touch it" Here neither 
is improperly used for nor , for not in foe 
first clause refers only to that clause, and 
the second negative refers only to the se- 


cond clause. “ Ye shell not eat it wr shall 
y* touch it." 

In foe sentences above, neither is «m- 
sraered to be a conjunction or connecting 
word, though in fart it is a pronoun or 
representative of a clause of a sentence. 

3. Neither primarily refers to rise; not 
either of two. But by usage it k applies- 
ble to any number, referring to individual* 
separately considered. Five or ten per- 
sons being charged with a misdemeanor 
or riot, each may say, neither of us was 
present. 

4. Neither sometimes closes a sentence in a 

peculiar manner, thus, “ Men come not to 
foe knowledge of ideas thought to bo in- 
nate, till they come to foe use of reason ; 
nor then neither.” Locke. 

That is, not either when they come to 
foe use of roason, or before. 

Formerly, in English, as in Groek and 
French, two negatives were used for one 
negation. But in such phrases as that 
above, good speakers now use either ; “ nor 
then either” 

NEM. CON. for neminecontradicente. [ L.] 
No one contradicting or opposing, that is, 
unanimously ; without opposition. 
NEM'OLITE, n. [Or. «*, a wood, and 
Aito s» a stone.] An arborized stone. 

Diet. Nat. Hut. 
NEM'ORAL, a. [L. nemoraUe, from nemus, 
a wood.] 

Pertaining to a wood or grove. Diet. 

NEM'OROUS, a. [L. nemoroeus.] Woody. 

Evelyn. 

NEMP^NE, v. t. [Sox. noranan, to name or 
call.] To call. [Ota.] Chaucer 

NE'NIA, ». [Gr.] A funeral song; an elegy. 
[AW med.\ 

NEN'UPHAR, »». Tho water lily or water 
rose, a species of Nytnphma. 
NEOD'AMODE, «. [Gr. ^ 

new, and ta/netac, popular; bnpec, people, j 
In ancient Greece, a person newly admitted 
to citiaenship. Mitford. 

NEOLOG'IC, \ a. [from neology.] Per- 
NEOLOG'ICAL, / tuning to neology , 
employing new words. Chesterfield. 
NEOL'OGISM, n. A new word or ex- 
pression. 

NEOL'OGIST, n. One who introduces new 
words Into a language. Lavoisier has been 
a successful ueologist. Med Repos. 

NEOL'O&Y, n. [Gr. new, und hayor, u 
word.] 

The introduction of a new word or of new 
words into a language The present no- 
menclature of chimutry is a remarkable 
instance of neology. 

NEONO'MMN, ». [Gr. sm, new, and es- 
f**(, law.J 

One who advocates new laws, or desires 
God’s law to be altered. Scott. 

NE'OPIJYTK, n. [Gr. m »*, new, and #pror, 
a plant ] 

1. A new convert or proselyte; a name 

given by the early Christiana to such hea- 
thens as had recently embraced the Chris- 
tian futh, and were considered as regene- 
rated by baptism. iJwcyc. 

2. A novice; one newly admitted to foe 
order of priest. 

3. A tyro ; a beginner In learning. 
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NEOTERIC, \ a. [Or. min*/**, young, 
NEOTER'ICAL, / from m*, aeWf Low 
L. neotcrice*,] 

New; recent in origin ; modern. Bacon. 
NEOTER'IC, r. One of modem time*. 

Burton. 

NEP, «. A plant of the genus Nepeta ; cat- 
mint 

NEPENTHE, w. [Gr. nrr wfa ; a*, not, and 


A drug or medicine that drives away pain 
and grief [Little sued.] Milton. 

NEPH'ELIN, \ ti. [Gr. a cloud ] 

NEPH'ELINE, / A mineral found mixed 
with other substances, primitive or volcanic, 
in small masses or voins, granolamellar 
and in hexahedral crystals. It is white or 
yellow. Diet. Nat. Hitt. Ure. 

NEPH'EW, r. [Fr. neveu ; L nepos ; It 
nevote ; D. neef ; O. neffc ; Sans, naptrt , 
W. nai, contracted.] 

1. The son of a brother or sister. Drydcn. 

2. A grandson ; also, a descendant. [ Not 

much utedS\ Hooker. 

NEPH'RITE, n. [Gr. wpg/Tijf, from st^os, 
the kidneys.] 

A mineral, a subspecies of jade, of a leek 
green color, massive and in rolled nieces. 
It occurs in grnnito and gneiss, ana is re- 
markable for its hardness and tenacity. 
It was formerly worn as a remedy for dis- 
eases of the kidneys, but is now cut into 
handles of sabers and daggers. 

Cleavelavd. Ure. Cyc. 
NEPHRITIC, \ a. [Gr. nifpiriw, from 
NEPHRIT'ICAL, ) * ( p e o f , die kidneys. ] 

J . Pertaining to tho kidneys or organs of 
urine ; as, a nephritic disease. 

2. Affected with the stone or gravel ; as, a 
nephritic patient. 

3. Relieving or curing tho stone or gravel, 
or disorders of the kidneys in generul , as, 
a nephritic medicine. 

Nephritic ttone , a stone of the silicioua kind, 
called jade. 

Nephrmc wood, a species of compact wood 
of a fine grain, brought from Now Spam, 
which givos a blue color to spirit of wine 
and to water • which color is changed to 
yellow by acids, and again to blue by al- 
kalies. Nicholson. Encyc. 

NEPHRITIC, n. A medicine adapted to re- 
lieve or cure the diseases of the kidneys, 
particularly the gravel or stone in the 
bladder. Cyc. 

NEPII'RITIS, r. In medicine, on inflamma- 
tion of the kidneys. 

N EPHROTOMY, r. [Gr. nQps, a kidney, 
and rt/sstt, to ettt] 

In surgery, the operation of extracting s 
stone from the kidney. Cyc. 

NE1»'OTISM,r. [Fr. nepotisme, from L. 
pos, nephew.] 

1. Fondness for nephews. Additrn. 

2 Undue attachment to relations ; favori- 
tism shown to nephews and other relations. 
NEPTUNIAN, a. [from Neptunsu, the fa- 
bled deity of the ocean.] 

1 . Pertaining to the ocean or sea. 

2. Formed by water or aqueous solution; as, 
neptuman rocks. 

NEPTUNIAN, \r. One who adopts the 
NEPTUNIST, / theory that the whole 
earth was once covered with water, or re 


ther that the substances of the globe were 
formed from aqueous solution ; opposed to 
the Plutonic theory. Pinkerton. Oood. 
NE'REID,*. [Gr. mmhs,plur. of eefStf* from 
N*mvc, a marine deity; Sans, nara, water; 
Ar. & Heb. nro, to flow. See Narrate .] 

In mythology , a sea nymph. In ancient mo- 
numents, the Nereids are represented as 
riding on sea horses, sometimes with the 
human form entire, and sometimes with 
the tail of a fish. They were the daughters 
of Nereus, and constantly attended Nep- 
tune. Encyc 

NERF'LING, n. A fresh-water fish of Ger- 
many, ofthelcther-mouthed kind, and ap- 
parently a variety of the rudd. 

Did. Nat. Hut. 
NER'ITE, n. A genus of univalvular shells. 
NER'ITITE, n. A petrified shell of the ge- 
nus Nerita. 

NERVE, n. nerv. [L nervus; Fr. nerf; W. 
nerth , Strength ; Gr. rivf op, nerve; proba- 
bly allied to up a man, L. vir; Pers. 

Ji nar, the male of any animal; Sans. 
nar, a man. In Welsh, nb denotes one 
that possesses self-energy, and hence an 
epithet of God.] 

1 . An organ of sensation and motion in ani- 

mals. The nerves ure prolongations of the 
medullary substance of the brain, which 
ramify and extend to every part of the 
body. Encyc. Parr. 

2. A Bincw or tendon. . Pope 

3. Strength , firmness of body ; as, a man 
of nerve. 

4. Fortitude, firmness of mind; courage. 

5. Strength; force; authority, as, then crew 

of discipline. Gibbon. 

NERVE, v t. To give strength or vigor ; to 
arm with force ; as, fear nerved his arm. 

Ames 

NERV'F.D, pp. Armed with strength. 

2. o. In botany, having vessels simple and 
unbranchcd, extending from the base to- 
wards the tip ; as, a nerved leaf 
NERVELESS, a. nerv'lcu. Destitute of 
strength, weak. Pope. 

NERV 'INK, a. [Low L. newnw.] That has 
the quality of relieving in disorders of the 
nerves 

NERV'INE, «. A medicine that affords re- 
lief from disorders of the nerves. 
NERV'OUS, a. [L. neri'osw ] Strong; vi- 
gorous ; as, a nervous arm. 

2. Pertaining to the nerves; seated in or 
affecting the nerves ; as, a nervou t disease 
or fever. 

3. Having the nerves affected , hypochon- 
driac ; o colloquial use of the word. 

4. Possessing or manifesting vigor of mind; 
characterised by strength in sentiment or 
style; as, a nervous historian. Adams. 

NERV'OUS, \ a. In botany. See NERV- 
NERV'OSK, f ED, No. 2. 

NERV'OUS LY, adv. With strength or vigor. 

Warton. 

NERV'OUSffESS, n. Strength; force; vi- 
gor. Warton. 

2. The stato of being composed of nerves. 

Goldsmith. 

NERVT, «. Strong; vigorous. Shak. 
NESCIENCE, r. nexWens. [L. Rescim, Re- 
scio ; ns and tcio.] 


NET 

Want of knowledge ; ignorance. Bp. HaU. 
NESH, c. [8ax. neyc.] Soft; tender; nice. 

[JVof used.] Chaucer . 

NESS, a termination of names, rignifies a 
promontory, from the root of note , — which 

NESS, a termination of appellatives, [Sax. 
neyje, nyjye,] denotes itate or quality, as 
in goodness, greatness. 

NEST, ti. [Sax. nejtr, G.&D.nest; Sw. ndste; 
W. nyth ; L. nidus ; Fr. nid; It & Sp. r»- 
do ; Arm. neiz ; Ir. nead ; Russ, gnszdo ; 
Gr. stoeeof, mmtis, ssorrm, unless the lat- 
ter are from »«of. In Persic, nwim is a nest, 
nashtman, a mansion, and nishashtan, to Bit 
down, to dwell or remain.] 

1. The place or bed formed or used bv a 
bird for incubation or the mansion of tier 
young, until they are able to fly. The 
word is used also for the bed in which cer- 
tain insects deposit their eggs. 

2. Any place wnere irrational animals are 

produced. Bentley. 

3. An abode; a place of residence; a re- 
ceptacle of numbers, or the collection itself; 
usually in an ill sente; as, a nest of rogues 

4. A warm close place of abode ; generally 

m contempt. Spenser. 

5. A number of boxes, cases or the like, in- 
serted in each other. » 

NEST, v. t. To build and occupy a nest. 

The king of birds nested with its leaves. 

Howell. 

NEST'EGG, n An egg left in the nest to 
prevent the hen from forsaking it. 

Hudibras. 

NESTLE, r. i. nes , l. To settle; to harbor, 
• to lie close and snug, as a bird in her nest. 
The king- fisher nestles in hollow banks. 

L'Estrange. 

Their purpose was to fortify in some strong 
place of the wild country, and there nettle till 
succors came. Bacon. 

| 2. To move about in one's seat, like a bird 
when forming her neBt ; as, a child nestles. 
NESTLE, v. t. ncs'l. To house, as in a nest. 

Donne. 

2. To chensh, as a bird her young. Chapman. 
NESTLING, n. A young bird m the nest, 
or just taken from the nest. 

2 A nest [Not wed.] 

NESTLING, a. Newly hatched; being yet 
in the nest. Barrington. 

NESTO'RIAN, ». A follower of Ncstorius, 
a heretic of the fifth century, who taught 
that Christ was divided into two persons. 
NET, n. [Sax. net, njt , D. & Dan. net , 
G. netz; Sw. n'ut, not, Goth, natt, from 
the root of kmt, Sax. cnyttan, whence 
knot ; L. nodus.] 

1 . An instrument for catching fish and fowls, 
or wild beasts, formed with twine or thread 
interwoven with meshes. 

2. A cunning device ; a snare. Micahvii. 

3. Inextricable difficulty. Job xviii. 

4. Severe afflictions. Job xix. 

NET, v, t. To make a net or net-work; to 
knot. Seward 

NET, a. [Fr. net; It netto. Set Neat.] 

1. Neat; pure; unadulterated. [Little wed.] 

2. Being without flaw or spot [Little used f] 

3. Being beyond all charges or outlay ; as, 
net profits. 

4. Being dear of all tare and tret, or all de- 
ductions; as, nef weight It is sometimes 
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mitte n nett, bat im properly . Net b pre* 
party amercanfile appropriation of need. 
NET, v. t. To product dear p r ofit. 
NEYH'EK, a. [flax. MO>em G. nieder; D. 
& Dan. Nc«br! Tbb word b of the com- 
parative degree ; the positive occurs only in 
oompositiou, as in beneath, Sax. neoJ>an. 
It is used only in implied comparison, as 
in the nether part, the nether millstone ; 
but we never say, one part is nether than 
another. It is not much used.] 

1. Lower ; lying or being beneath or in the 
lower part ; opposed to upper ; as, the ne- 
ther millstone. 

Distorted ail toy nether shape thus grew 
Transform'd. MtUon. 

2. In a lower place. 

'Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding Area 
Milton. 

3. Belonging to the regions below. Dryden. 
NETH'ERMoST, a. Lowest; as, the ne- 
thermost hell , the nethermoet abyss. 

South. Milton. 

NETTING, n [from net .] A piece of net- 
work. 

2. A complication of ropes fastened across 
each other, to be stretched along the up- 
per part of a ship’s quarter to contain 
hammocks. Netting is also employed to 
hold the fore and main- top-mast sails when 
stowed. Netting is also extended along a 
ship's gunwale in engagements, to prevent 
the enemy from boarding. Mar. Did. 
NETTLE, n. net’l. [Sax. nccl, netrele , I). 
netel, G. nettel ; Sw. nattla, Gr. Ktibn, 
fVoin the root of »»£«, **•*, to scratch.] 
A plant of the genus Urtica, whos$ prickles 
fret the skin and occasion very painful 
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NBUHOSPAST, a. [Of. 
draw with strings.] 

A. puppet ; a little figure put fas motion. Mere. 
NEUn.OT'I€, a. [Gr. mm**, a nerve.] 
Usefbl in disorders of the nerves. 
NEUROTIC,*. A medicine usefhl in dis- 
order* of the nerves. Encyc. 

NEUROTOM'ICAL, «. [See Neurotomy.! 
Pertaining to the anatomy or dissection of 


And near the noisome nettle blooms the rose. 

Rambler, motto. 

NETTLE, v. t. To fret or sling , to irritate 
or vex, to excite sensations of displeasure 
or uneasiness, not amounting to wrath or 
violent anger. 

The princes were nettled at the scandal of 
this affront. L' Estrange. 

NETTLED, pp. Fretted , irritated. 

NETTLER, «. One that provokes, stings or 
irritates. Milton. 

NETTLE-TREE, *. A tree of the genus 
Ccltis, whose leaves ore deeply serrated, 
and end m a sharp point. Encyc. 

NETTLING, ppr. Irritating ; vexing 

NET’-WORK, n. A complication of threads, 
twine or cords united at certain distances, 
forming meshes, interstices or open spaces 
between the knots or intersections; reticu- 
lated or decussated work. Addison. 

NEUROLOGICAL, a. [See Neurology.-] 
Pertaining to neurology, or to a descrip- 
tion of the nerves of animals. 

NEUROL'OOIST, *. One who describes 
the nerves of animals. 

NEUROL'OOY, *. [Gr. zwfsv, a nerve, and 
Aoy*f, discourse.] 

A description of the nerves of animal bo- 
dies, o r the doctrine of the nerves. 

NEU'ROPTER, \ *. [Gr. mvmv, a nerve, 

NEUROPTERA, / and wnps, a wing.] 
Hie neuroptere are an order of insects 
having four membranous, transparent, 
naked wings, reticulated with veins. 

NEUROPTERAL, a. Belonging to the 
aider of neuropters. 

Voi. II. 


NEUROTOMIST, *. One who dissects the 
nerves. 

NEUROTOMY, «. [Gr. mpe, a nerve, and 

TIM**, tO CUt.] 

1. The dissection of a nerve. ^ Cone. 

2. The art or practice of dissecting the 
nerves. 

NEUTER, a . mu' ter. [L. ; compounded of 
ne and uter, not either,] 

1. Not adhering to either party ; taking no 
part with cither side, either when persons 
are contending, or questions are discussed. 
It may be synonymous with indifferent , or 
it may not. The United States remained 
neuter during the French revolution, but 
very few of the people were indifferent as 
to the success of the parties engaged. A 
man may bo neuter from feeling, and he 
is then indifferent ; but ho may bo neuter 
in fact, when he is not in feeling or princi- 
ple. A jddge should be perfectly neuter in 
feeling, that ho may decide with impartiality. 

2. In grammar, of neither gender ; an epi- 
thet given to nouns that are neither mus- 
culine nor feminine; primarily to nouns 
which express neither sex. 

NEUTER, n. A person that takes no part 
in a contest between two or more indivi- 
duals or nations , u person who is either 
indifferent to the cause, or forbears to in- 
terfere 

2. An animal of neither sex, or incapable of] 
propagation. The working bees are neu- 
ters. Ed. Encyc. 

Neuter verb, in grammur, a verb which ex- 
presses an action or state limited to the 
subject, and which is not followed by an 
object, as, I go; 1 sit; 1 am; 1 run, 1 
tralk It is hotter denominated intransitive. 

NEUTRAL, a. [Fr. neulre ; L. neutrality 
from neuter ] 

1. Not engaged on either side, not taking 
an active purt with either of contending 
parties. It is policy for a nation to be 
neutral when other nations are at war. 
Belligerents often obtain supplies from 
neutral states 

2. Indifferent; having no bias in favor of I 
either side or party. 

3. Indifferent ; neither very good nor had. 

Some things good, and some things ill do 

seem, 

And neutral some in her fantastic eye. 

Davies 

Neutral salt, in chiraiitry, a salt or body com • 

, posed of two primitive saline substances 
in combination, and possessing the cha- 
racter neither of an acid or alkaline salt , 
or a combination of an acid with any sub- 
stance which destroys its acidity ; any salt 
sa t urated with an alkali, an earth or a 
metal. But it is more usual to denominate 
neutral, a salt which is united with sn alka- 
line substance, and to call the others earthy 
or metallic. Hooper. Nicholson. Encyt 
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NEUTRAL, *. A r 

takes no part In a contest between ethers. 

Tb* mutrei, as Aw as kb commerce ssteuds, 
beeemss a petty In the war. R.Q. Sharper. 

NEUTRALIST,*. A neutral. [Little used.) 
NEUTRALITY,*. The state of beta* un- 
engaged in disputes or contests hstween 
others: the state of taking no part on ei- 
ther tide. States often arm to t- 1 ***^" 
their neutrality. 

2. A state of indifforenoe in feeling or prin- 
ciple. 

3. Indifference in quality; a state neither 
very good nor evil. [Lillie need.) Donne. 

4. A combination of neutral powers or ' 
states ; as, the armed neutrality, 

NEUTRALIZATION,*, [from Mutrettw.] 

1. The act of neutralising or destroying 
the peculiar properties of a body by com- 
bination with another body or substance. 

2. The act of reducing to a state of indif- 
fereuce or neutrality. 

NEUTRALIZE, r. t. To render ueutral , 
to reduce to a Btate of indifference between 
different parties or opinions. 

2. In chimistry, to destroy or render inert or 
imperceptible the peculiar properties of a 
boay by combining it with a different sub- 
stance. Thus to neutralize acids and al- 
kalies, is to combine them in such propor- 
tions that the compound will not exhibit 
the qualities of either. This is called a 
neutral salt. 

3. To destroy the peculiar properties or op- 
posite dispositions of parties or other things, 
or reduce them to a state of indifference or 
inactivity ; as, to neutralize parties in go- 
vernment ; to neutralize opposition. 

The benefits of universities — neutralized by 
moral evils. <!h. Obt 

A cloud of counter citations that neutralise 
each other. A*. Everett. 

NEUTRALIZED, pp. Reduced to neutra- 
lity or indifference. 

NEUTRALIZER, *. That which neutra- 
lises ; that which destroys, disguises or 
renders inert the peculiar properties of a 
body. The base of a salt is its neutralizer. 
NEUTRALIZING, ppr. Destroying or 
rendering inert the peculiar properties of 
a substance; reducing to indifferonco or 
inactivity. 

NEUTRALIZING, a. Having the quality 
of rendering neutral. 

NEUTRALLY, adv. Without takiug part 
with either side ; indifferently. 

NKV'ER, adv. [Sax. na?ype; ne, not, and 
iejrpe, ever.] 

1 Not ever, not at any time; at no time. 
It refers to the past or the future. This 
man was never at Calcutta; be will Merer 
be there. 

2. It has a particular use in the Mowing 
sentences. 

“ Ask me never so much dower and gift.” 
Gen. xxxiv. 

“ Which will not hearken to the voice of 
charmers, charming never so wisely." Ps. 

Ivui. 

“ A fear of battery— though never so well 
grounded, is no duress.” Maeketone. 

This is a genuine English use of never, 
found in our Saxon authors, and it ought 
to be retained. “ Ask me so much dower 
as never was done that is, dower to any 
Y 
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extent The practioe of using ever ta 
phrases, is corrupt It not only detfroyi 
the force but the propriety of the plume. 

Burke. Camdm. W a sh in gton . 

Goldemih. Hooke. 

3. In no degree ; not 

Whoever Em ft friend to gald* hhn, may carry 
hit eyes in another man's head and yet sea never 
the worse. South. 

4. It » used for not He answered him never 
a word ; that is, not over. This uae is not 
common. 

5. It ia much used in composition ; as, in 
never-ending, neeer-fhiang, never-dying, 
never-ceasing, never-fading; but in all such 
compounds, never retains its true meaning 

NEVERTHELESS', adv. [ never , the and 
less.] Not the lew ; notwithstanding; that 
is* ia opposition to any thing, or without 
regarding it. “ It rained, nevertheless we 
proceeded on our journey; ” we did not the 
sees proceed on our journey ; we proceeded 
ia opposition to the rain, without regarding 
it* or without being prevented. 

NEW, a. [Sax. neop ; D. nieuto ; G. new ; 
Sw, St Dan. ny ; L. novut ; It nuouo ; 
Sp. nuevo; Gr. Fr. net/; Arm. nevrx; 
lr. nua, nuodh ; W. netcyz ; ltuas. novie , 
Hindoo, nova, nou; Sana, natva; Tors. 


1. Lately made, invented, produced or come 
into being ; that has existed a short time 
only ; recent in origin ; novel ; opposed to 
old, and used of things ; as, a new coat ; a 
new house ; a new book ; a new fashion ; 
a new theory ; the new chimistry ; a new 
disoovery. 

2. Lately Introduced to our knowledge ; not 
beforo kndwn ; recently discovered , as, a 
new metal ; a new aperies of animals or 
plants found in foreign countries ; the new 
continent 

3. Modem; not ancient. 

4. Recently produced by change; as, a new 
U(e. 

Put on the new man. Eph. iv. 

5. Not habituated ; not familiar ; unaccus- 
tomed 

Heretics and such as instill their poison into 
new minds. Hookes. 

New to the plow, unpracticed in tiie trace. 

Pope. 

0. Renovated ; repaired so as to recover the 
font state. 

Men, after long emaciating diets, wax plump, 
flat and sfcnoet new. Bacon. 

7. Fresh after any event 

New from her sickness to that northern air. 

Drvden. 

8. Not of ancient extraction or a family of 
anoient distinction. 

By superior capacity and extensive know- 
ledge, a new man often mounts to favor, Addison. 
9 Not before used; strange; unknown. 
They shall speak with new tongues. 

Marie xvi. 

10. Recently commenced ; as, the new year. 

11. Having passed the change or conjunc- 
tion with foe sun ; as, the new moon. 

12. Not cleared and cultivated, or lately 

cleared ; as, new land. America. 

13. That has lately appeared for the first 
rime ; as, a new star. 

New is much used in composition to qualify 


other words, and always bean its true 
sense of late, recent, novel, fresh ; as in 
new-born, new-made, new-grown, new- 
formed, new-found. In this use, new may 
be considered as adverbial, or as a part of 
the compound. 

NEW, v. t. To make new. [Net m ett] 

Gower. 

NEWEL, n. In architecture, the upright 
post about which are formed winding stairs, 
or a cylinder of stone formed by the end of 
the steps of the winding stairs. 

2. Novelty. [ Not used.'] Spenser. 

NEW-FANGLED,* d. [new and /angle.'] 
New made; formed with the affectation of 
novelty ; in contempt. 

New-fangled devices. At ter bury. 

NE W-FA NG 'LEDNESS, n. Vain or affected 
fashion or form. Sidney. Carew. 

NEW-FASII'IONED, a. Made in a new 
form, or lately come into fashion. 
NEW'ING, n. Yeast or barm. Ainsworth. 
NEW'ISII, a. Somewhat new; nearly new. 

Bacon. 

NEW'LY, adv. Lately; freshly; recently, 
lie rubb'd it o'er with newly gathered mint 
Diyden 

2. With a new form, different from the 
former. 

And the refined mind doth newly fashion 
Into a fairer form Spenser. 

.1 In a manner not existing before. 
NEW-MODEL, v.t. To give a new form to. 
NEW- MODELED, a. Formed after a new 
model. 

NEW-MODELING, ppr. Giving a new 
form to. 

NEWNESS, rt. Lateness of origin ; recent- 
ness , state of being lately invented or pro- 
duced , as, the newness of a dress , the neiv- 
tmt of a system. 

2. Novelty , the state of being first known 
or introduced. The neumess of the scene 
was very gratifying. 

3. Innovation , recent change. 

And huppy wwnen that intends old right 
Shak. 

4. Want of practice or familiarity. 

Ills newness shamed most of the others' long 
exercise Sidney. 

5. Diflerent state or qualities introduced by 
change or regeneration. 

Even so we also should walk in newness of 
life. Rom. vi 

NEW8, «. [from new, Fr. nouvelles. This 
word has a plural form, but is almost at j 
ways united with a verb in the singular.] 

1. Recent accoimt ; fresh information of 
something that has lately taken place at 
a distance, or of something before un- 
known ; tidings. We have newt from 
Constantinople. News has just arrived. 
This news is favorable. 

Evil news rides fast, while good news baits. 

Milton. 

It is no news for the weak and poor to be a 
prey to the strong and rich. L' Estrange. 

2. A newspaper. 

NEWS'-MONGER, n. One that deals in 
newa ; one who employs much timo in 
hearing and telling news. Arbuthnot. 
NEWSPAPER a. A sheet of paper printed 
and distributed for convey mg news ; a 
public print that circulates news, advertise- 
ments, proceedings of legislative bodies, 
public documents and the like. 


NEWT, n. A small liaard ; an eft. Eacgc. 
NEWTONIAN, a. Pertaining to Sir Isaac 
Newton, or formed or discovered by him ; 
as, the Newtonian philosophy or system. 
NEWTONIAN, n. A follower of Newton 
in philosophy. 

NEW-YEAR’S GIFT, n. A present made 
on the first day of the year. 

NEXT, o. superl. of nwh. [Sax. next or 
nexj-ca, from neh, neah, nigh ; G. naehst; 
D. naast ; Sw. n&st ; Dan. tuxs.] 

1. Nearest in place ; that has no object in- 
tervening between it and some other ; im- 
mediately preceding, or preceding in order. 
We say, foe next person before or after 
another. 

Her princely guest 

Was next her side, in order sat the rest 

Itryden 

2. Nearest in time ; as, foe next day or hour; 
the next day before or after Easter. 

3. Nearest in degree, quality, rank, right or 
relation ; as, one man is next to another in 
excellence ; one is next in kindred ; one is 
next in rank or dignity. Assign foe pro- 
perty to him who has the next claim. 

NEXT, adv. At foe time or turn nearest or 
immediately succeeding. It is not mate- 
rial who follcTwB next. 

N I AS, for an eyas, a young hawk. B. Jonson. 
NIB, n. [Sax neb, nebb. See Neb, the same 
word differently written.] 

1. The bill or beak of a fowl. 

2. The point of any thing, particularly of a 
pen. 

N IB'BED, a. Having a nib or point. 
NJB'BLE, v. 1. [from mb.] To bite by little 
at a time; to eat slowly or in small bits. 
So sheep are said to nibble the gross. Shale 
2. To bite, as a fish does the bait ; to carp 
at ; just to catch by biting Gay. 

NIB'BLE, v, i To bite at; as, fishes nibble at 
the bait. Grew. 

2. To carp at ; to find fault , to censure little 
faults. 

instead of returning a foil answer to my book, 
ho manifestly nibbles at a single passage. 

Tillotson 

NIB'BLE, n. A little bite, or seising to bite. 
NIB'BLER, n. One that bites a little at a 
time ; a carper. 

NIB'BLING, ppr. Biting in small bits, 
carping 

NICE, a. [Sax.riejc orhneyc; D .nesch, soft, 
tender; G. naschen, to cat dainties or 
sweetmeats ; Dan. knees, dainties.] 

1. Properly, soft; whence, delicate; tender, 
dainty; sweet or venr pleasant to the taste , 
as, a nice bit ; nice food. 

2. Delicate ; fine ; applied to texture, com- 
position or color ; as, cloth of a nice tex- 
ture ; nice tints of color. 

3. Accurate; exact; precise; as, nice pro- 
portions ; nice symmetry ; nice workman- 
ship ; n ice rules. 

4. Requiring scrupulous exactness ; as, a 
nice point 

5. Perceiving foe smallest difference ; dis- 
tinguishing accurately and minutely by per- 
cept! cm ; as, a person of nice taste ; hence, 

6. Perceiving accurately the smallest faults, 
errors or irregularities ; distinguishing and 
judging with exactness ; as, a nice judge of 
a subject; nice discernment 

Our author happy in a Judge so trier. Pape. 
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CuriwM, net knowing ; not exact, butufae. 

J v». 

8. Delicate ; ecrupu louslyaad minutely ean- 
tioue. 

The letter was not eke, bet foil of charge 
Of dear Import. 

Dear lore, continue afoa and chaste. Dome. 

9. Fastidious ; squeamish. 

And to taste, 

Think not t shall be eke. it Hem. 

10. Delicate ; easily injured. 

Hownier the reputation of the maid i 


11. Refined: as, nice and subtle happiness. 

Milton. 

12. Having hicky bits. [Not turd.] Shot. 

13. Weak; foolish; effeminate. [t>&*.] 

Gower. 

14. Trivial; unimportant Shak. 

To mate nice, to be scrupulous. Shat. 

NI'CELY, ado. With delicate perception ; 
as, to be nicely sensible. 

2. Accurately; exactly; with exact order 
or proportion ; as, the parts of a machine 
or building nicely adjusted , a shape nicety 
proportioned; a dress nicely fitted to the 
tody ; the ingredients of a medicine nicely 
proportioned and mixed. 

3. In colloquial language , *well ; cleverly ; 
dextrously ; handsomely; in the best man- 
ner; an, a feat is nicely done. 

NI'CENE, a. Pertaining to Nice, a town of 
Asia Minor. The Ntcene creed, was a sum- 
mary of Christian faith composed by the 
council of Nice against Ariamsm, A.D. 32.5, 
altered and confirmed by the council of 
Constantinople, A.D. 381 Encyc. 

NICE NESS, n. Delicacy of perception ; the 
quality of perceiving small differences ; as, 
wrote** of taste. 

2. Extreme delicacy ; excess of scrupulous- 
ness or exactness. 

Unlike the nitentu of our modem dame* 

Dry den. 

3 Accuracy, minute exactness, as, nice - 
nett of work ; nicenett of texture or pro- 
portion. 

Where’s now the labored ntcenets in thy 
drew ? Dryden. 

NICETY, n. Niceness; delicacy of percep- 
tion 

2. Excess of delicacy; fastidiousness; squea- 
mishness. 

So love doth lothe disdainful nicety. Spenser. 

3 Minute difference, as, the niceties of 
words. 

4. Minuteness of observation or discrimina- 
tion , precision. The connoisseur judges 
of the beauties of a painting with great 
mcely. 

5. Delicate management; exactness in treat- 
ment. 

Love such nicety requires, 

One blast will put out all his Ares. Swift. 

6. Niceties , in the plural, delicacies for food ; 
dainties. 

NICH, 1 js. [Fr. niche ; Sp. & Port, nicko ; 

NICHE, / It, nsechia , properly a nooi, 
corner, and mcchio, a shell. It seems to be 
a different orthography of nook.] 

A cavity, hollow or recess within the thick- 
ness of a wall, for a statue or bust Pope. 

NICK, n. In the northern mythology, an 
evil spirit of the waters; hence the modern 
vulgar phrase, Old Nick , the evil one. 


NICK, a. [Sw, nick ; Dan. tnkj D. kmk, 
a nod; 0. nicken, to nod; eeafc*, the nape; 
genicke, a continual nodding. The word 
seems to signify a point, mm shooting 
forward.] 

1. Hie exact point of time required by ne- 
cessity or convenience ; the critical time. 

L' Estrange. 

2. [G. knict, a flaw.] A notch or score for 
keeping an account; a reckoning. [Oto. 1 


NICTATING. ce a. Winking. 

NICTITATING, / The nictitating m>- 
brane is a thin membrane that ooveie and 
protects the eyes of seme animal* without 

N1DE, a, [L. nubs, a nett] A brand; as, 
[Not in me.] 

NIDGTET, n. A dastard. [No* hi use.] 


3. A winning throw. Prior. 

NICK, v. i. To hit; to touch luckily; to 
perform by a slight artifice used at the 
lucky time. 

The j ust reason of doing thi ngs most be aiehd, 
end all accidents improved. V Estrange. 

2. To cut in nicks or notches. [See Notch.] 

Shot. 

3. To suit, as lattices cut in nicks. [Ob*.] 

Camden. 

4. To defeat or cozen, as at dice ; to dis- 

appoint by some trick or unexpected turn. 
[Ohs. j Shak. 

NICK, v. t. [G .kmcken, to flaw.] To notch 
nr make an incision in a horse's tail, to 
make him carry it higher. 

NICKAK-TREE, a. A tree of the genus 
(Juilandino, which grows in the western 
parts of the United States, and bears a nut 
of the size of a pignut. Mease. 

NICK'EL, a. A metal of a white or reddish 
white color, of great hardness, very diffi- 
cult to be purified, always magnetic, and 
when perfectly pure, malleable. It is 
generally obtained fro in its sulpbureL 

NICK'ELIC, a Hie nickclic acid is a satu- 
rated combination of nickel and oxygon. 

NICK'ER, n. Ope who watches for oppor- 
tunities to pilfer or practice knavery. 

Arbuihnot. 

NICK'NAME, n. [In Fr. mque is a term of I 
contempt. In G necken is to banter. In 
Cb. *pn signifies to surname, to call by a 
name of reproach.] 

A name given in contempt, derision or re- 
proach , an opprobrious appellation. 

. Baron. 

NICK'NAME, v. t. To give a name of re- 
proach ; to call by an opprobrious appella- 
tion. 

You nukiume virtue vice. Shak. 

NICK'NAMED, pp. Named iu derision. 

NiCK'NAMING, ppr. Calling by a name 
in contempt or dension. 

NICOLA'ITAN, « One of a sect in the 
ancient Christian church, so named from 
Nicolas, a deacon of the chnrch of Jeru- 
salem. They held that all married women 
should be common to prevent jealousv. 
They are not charged with erroneous 
opinions respecting God, but with licen- 
tious practice*. Rev. ii 

NICOTIAN, a. Pertaining to or denoting 
tobacco; and as a Noun, tobacco ; so called 
from Nieot, who first introduced it into 
France, A.D. 1560. 

NIC'OTIN, n. The peculiar principle in the ! 
leaves of tobacco ; a colorless substance of j 
e» acrid taste. It is precipitated from 
Re solution by the tincture of nutgaHs. 

V auqueltn. 

NICTATE, *. «'. [L. nkto, to wink.] To 

wink. Bay. 


NIDIFICATE, e. ». [L, nidifao, from «*idw, 
a nest] To make a nest 

NIDIFICATION, a. The act or operation 
of building a nest and the hatching and 
feeding of young in the nest Dirham. 

NID'ING, is. [Sax. injnng ; Dan. & 8w. ns- 
<tiao.] A despicable coward; a dastard. 

NlDOR,*. [L.] Scent; savor. Bp Taylor. 

NlDOROSTTY, a. Eructation with the taste 
of undigested roast meat. El oyer. 

N I 'DO ROUS, a. Resembling the smell or 
taste of roasted meat. Bacon 

NID'ULANT, a. IL. nidulor, from nidus, 
nest] In botany, nestling; lying loose in 
pulp or ootton, within a berry or pericarp 
Martyn. Lee. 

NIDULATION, a. The time of remaining 
in the noet ; os of a bird. Brown 

NI'DUS, a. [L.l A nest; a repository fur 
the eggs of birds, insect* 8tc. 

NIECE, a. nete. [Fr. niece ; Arm. nines, 
n yes ; W, niih ; qu. The D, has niat, and 
tlie G. nichte.] Tho (laughter of a brother 
or sister. 

NIF'LE, a. [Norm.] A trifle. [Obs . J 

Chaucer. 

NIG'GARD, a. [W. nig, straight, narrow, or 
G, knicker, a niggard, and a nod or nod- 
ding ; knickem, to hagglo, to be sordidly 
parsimonious , Dan. gnter, for gniker or 

C er, a niggard. This word seems to bc- 
j to the family of D knikken, G. nicken, 
Dan. nikker, to nod, ami this to Dan. 
btikker, to crack , exhibiting analogies si- 
milar to those of wretch , wreck and haggle. 
Ard is a termination, as in dotard.] 

A miser ; a iierson meanly close ana covet- 
ous ; a sordid wretch who saves every cent, 
or spends grudgingly. 

Serve him ai a grudging master, 

As a penurious niggard of bii wealth. 

Milton. 

be niggards of advice on no pretense Pops. 
NIG'GARD, a. Miserly; meanly covetous; 
sordidly parsimonious Dryden. 

2. Sparing; wary. 

Most free of question, but to our demands 
Niggard in his reply Shak. 

NIG'GARD, v.t. To stint, to supply spa- 
ringly. [ Little used. ] ’ Shak. 

NIG'GAHDlSE, n. Niggardliness. [Not in 
use ] Sp e nser. 

NIG'GARDISII, a. Somewhat covetous or 
niggardly. Johnson. 

SKPGAHDLIMBS, n. M saw covetous- 
ness ; sordid parsimony ; extreme avarice 
manifested iu sparing expense. 
Niggardliness is not gosd husbandry. 

NIG GARDLY, a. Meanly eovotms^l 
ricious; sordidly parshnonkxu; extremely 
sparing of expense. 

Where the owner of the house will be boun- 
tiful, It Is not far the steward to be niggardly 

Hell. 
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2 ^8p aring; wiry; cautiously avaidin| | 

NIG'GARDLY, adv. Sparingly ; with ever ] 
Uous parsimony. Shot. \ 

NIG'GARDNESS, ». Niggardliness. [Not 
used] Sidney. 

NIG'GARDY, ». Niggardliness. [Net mod . ] 
NIG'GLE, v. t. and L To mock ; to trifle 
with. [jVothiiMe.] Beaum. 

NIGH, a n*. [Sax. neah, neah x, neb, for mx ; 
G. nahe, nigh. Thia k the G. nach, D. 
no, a preposition signifying to, on or after, 
that is, approaching, pressing on, making 
towards; D. naaken, to approach ; W. nig, 


strait, narrow.] 

1. Near; not distant 
time. 


or remote in place or 


The load tumult shows the battle nigh. Prior. 
When the flg-tree putteth forth leaves, ye 
know that summer is nigh. Matth. xxiv. 

2. Closely allied by blood ; as, a nigh kins- 
man. Knoliet. 

3. Easy to be obtained or learnt ; of easy 
access. 

The word Is very nigh unto thee. Deut xxx. 

4. Ready to support, to forgive, or to aid 
and defend. 

The Lord Is nigh unto them who are of a 
broken heart, l’s. xxxiv. 

5. Close in fellowship ; intimate in relation. 
Ye are made nigh by the blood of Christ. 

Kpb. 11 

6. Near in progress or condition. Heb. vi. 
NIGH, adv. m. Near; at a small distance 

in place or time, or in the course of events. 
He was sick, nigh to destb. Phil. ii. 

2. Near to a place. 

He drew yigh. Milton. 

3. Almost; near. He was nigh dead. 

Nigh ia never a preposition. In the phrase, 

“ nigh this recess, with terror they sur- 
vey," there is an ellipsis of to. They nigh 
to this recess, survey, &c. 

NIGH, v. i. m. To approach ; to advance 
or draw near. [Not used.'] Jlubberd. 
NIGHLY, adv. ni'ly. Near ly ; within a little. 
A cube and a sphere nighty of the same big- 
ness. [Not used?] Loch. 

NIGHNESS, n. ni'ness. Nearness; prox- 
imity in place, time or degree. 

NIGHT, n. nite. [Sax. mht ; Goth, nahtt , 
1). nagt ; G. nacht ; Sw. natt ; Dan. not, 
contracted ; L. nox ; Gr. ; Sp. noche ; 
Port, ndite ; It notte; Fr. naif / Ir. nocht ; 
Rust, noch ; Slav, notch; Sans, nucha. 
The sense may be dark, black, or it may 
be the decline of the day, from declining, 
departing, like the Shemitic an?.] 

1. That port of the natural day when the 
sun is beneath the horison, or the time from 
sunset do sunrise. 

2 The time after the close of life ; death. 
John ix. 

She closed her eyes in everlasting night. 

Drpdcn. 

3. A state of ignorance ; intellectual and 
moral darkness; heathenish ignorance. 
Rom. xiii. 

4. Adversity; « state of affliction and die- 
tress. Is.xxi. 

5. Obscurity; a state of coaoealmsnt from 
the eye or the mind ; unintelligibleness. 

Nature and nature’s works ley old in atykf. 

In the night, suddenly; unexpectedly. 
LtikexiL 


1 To-night, in this night. To-night the moot 
will he eclipsed. 

NIGHT-ANGLING, n. The angling for 
or catching fish in the night Encyc. 

NIGHT-BIRD, n. A bird that flies only in 
the night Mall. 

NIGHT-BORN, a. Produced in darkness. 

NIGHT-BRAWLER, n. One who excites 
brawls or makes a tumult at night Shah 

NIGHT-CAP, n. A cap worn in bed or in 
undress. Swift. 

NIGHT-CROW, b. A fowl that cries in the 
night. Shak. 

NIGHT-DEW, n. The dew formed in the 
night. Dryden. 

NIGHT-DOG, n. A dog that hunts in the 
night , used by doer-stealers. Shak. 

NIGHT-DRESS, ». A dress worn at night 
Pope. 

NIGHTED, a. Darkened; clouded; black 
[Little used.~\ Shak. 

NIGHTFALL, n. The close of the day; 
evening. Swift. 

NIGHT-FARING, a. Traveling in the 
night. Oau 

NIGHT-FIRE, n Ignis fatuua ; Will with 
a wisp ; Jack with a lantern. Herbert. 

2. Fire burning in the night. 

NIGHT-FLY, n. An insect that flies in the 
night. Shak. 

NIGHT-FOUNDERED, a. Lost or distress- 
ed in the night. Milton. 

NIGHT-GOWN, b. A looso gown used for 
undress. Addition. 

NIGHT-HAG, b. A witch supposed to wan- 
der in the night. Milton 

NIGHTINGALE, n. [Sax. mheejale ; Sw. 
nuchtrrgal; D. nagtegaal ; G. nacht igall; 
Dan. naitergal; composed of night and 
Sax jalan, to sing.J 

1. A small bird that sings at night, of the 
genus Motacilla ; Philomela or Philomel. 

Shak. Waller. 

2. A word of endearment. Shak. 

NIGHTISH, a. Pertaining to night, or at- 
tached to tlie night. 

NlGHTLX> «• Done by night; happening 
m the night, or appearing m the night ; as, 
nightly sports , nightly dews. 

2. Done every night. The watch goes his 
nightly round. 

NlGHl'LY, adv. By night. 

Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
Nightly 1 visit. Milton. 

2. Every night. Adduon. 

NIGHT-MAN, n. One who removes filth 
from cities in the night 

NIGHTMAR, n. [mpAf and Sax. maps, 
incubus, nightmar. Mapa may be from 
the root of meppan, to stop, to hinder, [see 
Moor ;] or it may be the Rabbinic no, an 
evil spirit or demon.] 

Incubus; a sensation iu sleep resembling 
the pressure of a weight on the breast or 
about the pneoordia. It ia usually the ef- 
fect of indigestion or of a loaded stomach. 

NIGHT-PIECE, a. A piece of paintingao 
colored as to be supposed seen by caufie- 
iight Aidkon. 

NIGHT-RAIL, «. [night and Sax. pegl, or 
rather hjieejle, a garment or robe.] 

A loose robe or garment worn over the 
dnss at night. [Jvbt need.] Addims. 


NIGHT-RAVEN, «. A fowl of ill omen 
that cries in the night. Sp ens er . Shak. 
| NIGHT-REST, a. Rest or repose at nighty 


NIGHT-REST, i 


NIGHT-ROBBER, n. One that robs or 
steals in the night. Spenter. 

NIGHT-RULE, n. A tumult or flrolick in 
the night. Shak. 

NIGHTSHADE, b. [Sax. mhtrcaba.1 
A plant of the genua Solamun. The deadly 
nightshade ia of the genua Atropa ; the 
American nightshade of the genua Phyto- 
lacca ; the bastard nightshade of the genua 
Rivina ; the enchanter's nightshade of the 
genua Circipa ; the Malabar nightshade of 
the genua Basella ; and the three-leaved 
nightshade of the genua Trillium. 

fam. of Plants. 
NIGHT-SHINING, a. Shining in the 
night; luminous m darknesa. Wilkins. 
NIGHT-SHRIEK, b. A shriek or outcry 
in the night. Shak. 

NIGHT-SPELL, n. A charm against acci- 
dents at night. Chaucer. 

NIGHT-TRIPPING, «. Tripping about in 
the night; as, a nightrtrtpptng fairy. Shak. 
NTGHT-VI8ION, b. A vision at night. 
Dan. ii. 

NIGHT-WAKING, c. Watching in the 
night 

NIGHT-WALK, b. A walk in the evening 
or night. Walton. 

NIGHT-WALKER, n. One that walks in 
his sleep , a somnambulist 
2. One that roves about in the night for 
evil purposes. Night-walkers are punishable 
by law. 

NIGHT-WALKING, a. Roving in the 
night. 

NIGHT-WALKING, b. A roving in the 
streets at night with evil designs. 
NIGHT-WANDERER, n. One roving at 
night. Shak. 

NIGHT-WANDERING, a. Wandering in 
the night Shak. 

NIGHT- WARBLING, a. Warbling or ting- 
ing in the night Milton 

NIGHT WARD, o. Approaching towards 
night Milton. 

NIGHT-WATCH, n. A period in the night, 
as distinguished by the change of the 
watch. Night watches, however, in the 
Psalms, seems to mean the night or time 
of sleep in general. 

2. A watch or guard- in the night 
NIGHT-WATCHER, «. One that watches 
in the nigiit with evil designs. 
NIGHT-WITCH, n. A night bag, a witch 
that appears in the night. 

NIGRESCENT, a. [L. nigresco, to grow 
black.] 

Growing black ; changing to a black color , 
approaching to blackness. 

NIG'RIN, \ n. An ore of titanium, found 
NIG'RINE, / in black grains or rolled 
pieces. Ure. 

NIHILITY, b. [L. nihilstm, nihil, nothing; 
us and Atf**i.] 

Nothingness ; a state of being nothing. 


NILL, «. t. [8ax. nillan, thatis, ne, not, and 
rtUan, to will ; L. nolo ; no and *oJo.i 
Not to will; torefiue; to reject fO&.] 

NILL, p.L To be unwilling. Shak. 
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trying and melting the ora. J oh ns on. 
KILOMETER, u. [Mile and Or. /trap* 
measure.] 

An instrument for measuring the ri m of 
water in the Kile during the flood. 

KIM, v. t. [Sax. soman, meun, Oath. «t- 
mm, D. neemen, Or. nehmsn, to take.] 

To take ; to ateal ; to fileh. [06*.] 

Hudibrat. L' Estrange. 

NIM'BLE, a. [qu. W. nsoyo, liveliness In 
Dan. turn if sharp, acute.] 

Eight and quick in motion; moving with 
ease and celerity ; lively ; swift It is ap* 
plied chiefly to motions of the feet and 
hands, sometimes to other things; as, a 
nimbi* boy ; the aimhfo-footed deer. 

Through the mid seas the nimble pinnace 
sails. Pope. 

NIMELE-FOOTED, a. Running with 
speed, light of foot. 

NIM'BLE NESS, «. Lightness and agility 


sparks of brass in NINETY, a. Nine times ten ; as, ninety 
ore. Johnson. years. 

tie and Or. ftrryss, NINNY, a. [Sp. n&o; L. nonets , a dwarf; 
S * */ 

ssmdngtiba rise of Ar. \i U weak in mind.] 

I 8 JlIrLis mi. A fool ; a simpleton. Swtfl, 


NINTH, a. [Sax. nigepa, mjopa; but 
ninth, in English, is formed directly from 


ninth, in English, is formed directly from 
nine ; Sw. *»*</«.] 

The ordinal of nine ; designating the num- 
ber nine, the next preceding ten ; as, the 


KNES8, n. Lightness and agility 
in motion; quickness; celerity; speed; 
swiftness. It implies lightness and spring- 


iness. 

The stag thought it better to trust to the 
ninblrness of his feet. Sidney. 

Ovid ranged over Parnassus with great aiw- 
bleneet and agiUty. ^ Addison. 

NIM'BLESS, n. Nimbleness! [06*.] 

Spenser. 

NIM'BLE-WITTED, a. Quick ; ready to 
speak. Bacon. 

NIM'BLY, adv. With agility ; with light, 
quick motion 

lie capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber. Shak, 

NIM'lETY, n. [L. mmietos.] Tho stato of 
being too much. [No* m use.] 

NIM'MER, n. [Sax. niman, to take.] A 
thief. [jVof in u*e.] Hudibrat. 

NIN'COMPOOP, n. [said to be a corrup- 
tion of L. non compos, not of sound mind.] 
A fool ; a blockhead ; a trifling dotard [A 
low word.] Addison. 

NINE, a. [Goth. «*««/ G. neun ; Sw. mjo, 
Dan. wt , L. norms ; probably contracted, 
as the Saxon is nn^an, and the Duch no- 
gen, Hindoo now, Burman no or nonaui.] 
Denoting the number composed of eight and 
one ; as, nine men ; nine days. 

NINE, n. The number composed of eight 
and one , or the number lets by a unit 
than ten ; three times three. 

NINE-FOLD, a. Nine times repeated. 

Hilton. 

NINE-HOLES, ». A game in which holes 
are made in the ground, into which a pel- 
let is to be bowled. Drayton. 

NINE-PENCE, n. A silver coin of the 
value of nine-pence. 

NINE-PINS, n. A play with nine pint 
or sharpened pieces or wood set on end, at 
which a bowl is rolled for throwing them 
down. We say, to play at uine-ptns, or a 
game at ninepins. 

NINE-SCORE,®. Noting nine times twenty, 
or one hundred and eighty. [See Score.] 
NINE-SCORE, n. The number of nine 
times twenty. 

NINETEEN, a. [Sax. mgantyne.] Noting 

the number ef nme and ten united ; as, 
nineteen years. 

NINETEENTH, «. [Sax. mgannope.] The 
ordinal of nineteen * designating nineteen. 
NINETIETH, a. Theocdmal^ ninety. 


ninth day or month. 

NINTH, «. In music, an interval containing 
an octave and a tone. 

NIP, e. t. [D. knippen, to nip, to dip, to 
pinch, Sw. knipa; O. knetf, a knife, a| 
nipping tool ; knetf en, to nip, to cut off, to 
pinch; knif, a pinch, a nipping; knipp, 
a fillip, a snap ; W. oneiotaw, to clip. 
These words .coincide with bitfe, Sax. 
cnic, Fr. gamf or com/.] 

1. To cut, bite or pinch off the end or 
nib, or to pinch off with the end* of the 
fingers. The word is used in both senses, 
the former is probably tho true sense. 
Hence, 

2. To cut off tho end of any thing ; to clip, 
as with a knife or scissors ; as, to tup off 
a shoot or twig. 

3. To blast ; to kill or destroy the end of 
any thing ; hence, to kill ; as, the frost has 
nipped the com , the leaves are nipped ; 


N IPTLEWORT, *, A plant of tbs genus 

NIS'jGvu. A month of the Jewish calen- 
dar, the first month of the sacred year 
and seventh of the dvil year, answering 
nearly to our March. It was originally 
called Abib, but began to be caBeoNiaan 
after the captivity. JSnoyc. 

NISI PRIUS, * [L] tin law, a writ whWi 
lies in cases where the jury being hnpan- 
neled and returned before the justices of 
the bench, one of the parties requests to 
have this writ for the ease of the country, 
that the cause may be tried before the 
justices of the same county. The purport 
of the writ is, that the sheriff is command- 
ed to bring to Westminster the men itn- 
panneled at a certain day, before the jus- 
tices, nisi prius, that is, unless the justices 
shall first oome into the county to take 
assises. Hence the courts directed to try 
matters of fact in the several counties are 
called courts of Nisi Prims, or Nisi Prius 
courts. In some of the United States, 
similar courts are established, with powers 
defined by statute. 

NIT, n. [Sax. hmtu ; G. niss; D. nee!; 
Sw. gnel ; Dan. gnitl; W. nenen, nfa.] 

The egg of a louse or other small insect 

Derham. 

NITENCY, ». [from L. niteo, to shine.] 

1 . Brightness ; luster. [Little used.] 

2. [L. nitor, to strive.] Endeavor; effort ; 
spring to expand itself. [Little used.] 

Boyle . 

NIT'ID, a. [L. nitidus.] Bright; lustrous; 
shining. Boyle. 

2. Gay; spruce; fine; applied to persons. 
[Little used.] Reeve. 


nipped the com , the leaves are nipped ; spring to expand itsel 
the plant was nipped in the hud. Hence, 

to nip m the bud, is to kill or destroy in NIT'ID, a. [L. nitidus. 
infancy or youth, or in tho first stage of shining, 
growth. 2. Gay; spruce; fine; 

4. To pinch, bite or affect the extremities of [ Little used.] 
any thing, as, a nipping frost ; hence, to NITRE, \ n. [Fr. nitre ; Sp. Sr It. nitro, L. 
pinch or bite in general ; to check growth. NITER, / nitrumg Gr. sneov, Heb. Ar Syr. 

6. To chock circulation. * ^ 5 

When blood if nipt. [Unusual.] Shak. VU; Ar. Jjj nit 

0. To bite; to vex * 

And sharp remorse his heart did prick and the vorb under wliic 
nip. Speussr. signifies to spring, i 

7. To satiriro keenly ; to taunt sarcastically. •trip or break, in Cl 

llubbcrd, off ; in 8ynac, the sai 

NIP, n. A pinch with the nails or teeth. to watch or guard , 1 
A sc ham. Eth. to shine ] 

2. A small cut, or a cutting off the end. A salt, called also »a 

3. A blast ; a killing of the ends of plants ; and the modem « 

destruction by frost. mistry, nitrate of poll 

4. A biting sarcasm ; a taunt Stepney. Quantities in the eart 


5. A sip or small draught ; as, a nip of toddy. 

[G. mppen, Dan. nipper, to sip.] 
NIP'PED, \ pp. Pincned ; bit; cropped; 
NIPT, / blasted. 

NIPPER, n. A satirist. [Not used.] 

Ascham. 

2. A fore tooth of a horse. Hie nippers 
are four. 

N I PEERS, n. Small pinchers. 

NIPTING, ppr. Pinching ; pinching off; 
biting off the end ; cropping ; clipping ; ! 
blasting; killing. i 

NIPPINGLY, ode. With bitter sarcasm. 


sarcasm. 

Johnson. 


N IPELE, n. [Sax. njpelt ; dim. of nib, neb.] 
1. A teat; a dug; the spungy protuberance 
by which milk is drawn from the breast* 
or females. Ram. Encmc. 


of females. Ram. Eneyc. 

3. The oriAee at which any animal Hquor is 
separated. Derham. 


the verb under which this word appears 
signifies to spring, lenp, shake, and to 
strip or break , in Ch. to strip or to foil 
off; in Synac, the same ; in Sam. to keep, 
to watch or guard , in Ar. the same ; in 
Eth. to shine ] 

A salt, called also salt-peter [stone-salt,] 
and in the modem nomenclature of chl- 
mistry, nitrate of potash. It exists in lane 

J iuantities in the earth, and is continually 
orrned in inliobitod places, on walls shel- 
tered from rain, and in all situations where 
animal matters are decomposed, under 
stables and bams, Arc. it is of groat use 
in the arts ; is the principal ingredient in 
gunpowder, and is useful in medicines, 
in preserving meat, butter, Ate. It is a 
white substance, and hss an acrid, bitter- 
ish taste Hooper. Fourcroy. 

NITHTNG, a. fSax.] A coward; a daa- 
tard , a poltroon. [See Nlding.] 
NITRATE, n. A salt formed by the union 
of the nitric acid with a hast; as, nDrata 
of sods. Lavoisier. Fourcroy. 

NITRATED, a. Combined with niter. 

Kirwan. 

NITRIC, a. Impregnated with niter. Ni- 
tric add is the add saturated with oxygen, 
or an add oompo — d of oxygen and nitro- 
gen or aaotc. 
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NITRIFICATION,*. The procftM of form- 
ing or converting into niter. 

NITRIFY, v. t (niter, end L. /ado.] To 
convert into niter. 

NITRITE, n. A salt formed by the combi- 
nation of the nitrous acid with a baae. 
NITROGEN, n. [Or. strips, niter/ and 
yisssui, to produce.] 

The element of niter ; that which produces 
niter; that element or component part of 
air which is Caned asote. [See Azote.] 
NITRO (VENOUS, «, Pertaining to nitro- 
gen; producing niter. 

NITROLEU'CIC, a. Designating an acid 
obtained from leucine acted on by niter. 

Braeonnet. 

NITROMTETER, n. [Or. and /ur(i«, 
to measure.] 

An instrument for ascertaining the quality 
or value of niter. Ure. 

NITRO-MtJRIAT'I€, a. Partaking of niter 
and nutria or sea-salt. The nitro-xnuriatic 
acid is a combination or mixture of nitric 
and muriatic acid. 

NITROUS, a. Pertaining to niter, parta- 
king of the qualities of niter, nr resembling 
it. Nitroui acid is one of the compounds 
formed of nitrogen and oxygen, in which 
the oxygen is in a lower proportion than 
that in which the same elements form 
nitric acid. 

NITRY, a. Nitrous; pertaining to niter; 

producing niter. Qay. 

NITTER, n. [from nit.] The horse boe 
that deposits nits on horses. Med. Repos. 
NITTILY, adv. [from nitty J Lousily. [jVb/ 
su ed.] Hayward 

NITTY, a. [from mV.] Full of nits, abound- 
ing with nits. Johnson. 

NI'VAL, a. [L. nival u, from nu, mvu, 

■now.] * 

Abounding with snow; snowy. [Not used ) 
hut 

NITROUS, a. [L. niveut.] Snowy, resem- 
bling snow; partaking of die qualities of 
■now. Brawn 

NO. an abbreviation of number, Fr. nombre ; 
as, No. 8, No. 10. 

NO, adv. [Sax. na or ne; W. na; Russ, ne; 
Sans. na ; Pers. Zend, id.] 

1. A word of dental or refusal, expressing a 
negative, and equivalent to nay and not. 
When it expresses a negative answer, it is 
opposed to yes or yea. Will you go? No. 

It is frequently used in denying propo- 
sitions, and opposed to affirmation or con- 


cession. " That 1 may prove them, whe- 
therthey will walk in my taw, or no." Exod. 
xvi. No, in this use, is deemed less ele- 
gant than not, but the use is very general. 

2 After another negative, it repeats the ne- 
gation with gTeat emphasis. 

There is none righteous, so, not one. 

Rom. Hi. 1 Cor. v. 

Sometimes it follows an affirmative pro- 
position in like manner, but still it denies 
with emphasis and gives force to the fol- 
lowing negative. 

To whom we gave place by «uty action, so, 
not for an hour. Ual. il. 

Sometimes it begins a sentence with a 
like emphatic*! signification, strengthening 
the following negative 


No, not the bow which se adorns the skies, 
So glorious is, or boasts so many dyes. 

Waller. 

8. Not in any degree; as, no longer; no 
shorter ; no more ; no lees. 

4. When no is repeated, it expresses nega- 
tion or refusal with emphasis; as, so, so. 
NO, a. Not any; none. 

Let there be no strife between thee and me. 

Gen. xiii. 

f. Not any; notone. 

Thou (halt worship no other God. Ex. xxxiv. 

3. When it precedes where, ss in so where, 
it may be considered as adverbial, though 
originally an adjective. 

NOBILIARY, n. [See Noble.] A history 
of noble families. Eneyc. 

NOBIL1TATE, e. t. [L. s obilito. See No- 
ble.] To make noble ; to ennoble. 
NOBILITATION, n. The act of making ! 

noble. More. 

NOBIL'ITY, n. [L. nobilitai.] Dignity of 
mind; greatness; grandeur; that eleva- 
tion of soul which comprehends bravery, 
generosity, magnanimity, intrepidity, and 
contempt of every thing that dishonors 
character. 

Though she hated Amphialus, yet the nobi- 
lity of her courage prevailed over it. Sidney. 
They thought it great their sovereign to 
control, 

And named their pride, nobility of soul 

Dry den. 

2 Antiquity of family ; descent from noble 
ancestors ; distinction by blood, usually 
joined with riches. 

When I took up Boccace unawares, I fell on 
the same argument of preferring virtue to no- 
btltty of blood and titles, in the story of Sigis- 
mumlo. Dryden. 

3 Tho qualities which constitute distinction 
of rank in civil society, according to the 
customs or laws of the country , that emi- 
nence or dignity which a man derives from 
birth or tide conferred, and which places 
him in an order above common men. In 
Great Britain, nobility ib extended to five 
ranks, those of duke, marquis, earl, viscount 
and baron 

4 . The persons collectively who enjoy rank 
above commoners , the peerage , as, the 
English nobihty; French, German, Rus- 
sian nobility 

NO'liLE, a. [Kr fr Sp. noble ; Port, nobre ; 
It. nobtle ; L. nobdis, from nosco , turn, to 
know.] 

1. Great; elevated ; dignified ; being above 

every thing that can dishonor reputation , 
as, a noble mind; a noble courage; noble 
deeds of valor. Milton . 

2. Exalted; elevated, sublime 
Statues, with winding ivy crown'd, belong 
To nobler poets for a nobler song. Dryden. 

3. Magnificent ; stately; splendid ; as, awo- 
ble parade ; a noble edifice 

4. Of an ancient and splendid family , as, 
noble by descent 

3. Distinguished from commoners by rank 
and title ; as, a noble personage. 

6. Free ; generous , liberal ; as, a noble heart 

7. Principal; capital; as, tho noble parts of 

the body. Johnson. 

8. Ingenuous; candid; of an excellent dis- 
position ; ready to receive truth. Acts, xvii. 

9. Of the best kind; choice; excellent; as, 
a noble vine. Jer. ii. 


NOBLE, •. A person of rank above a com- 
moner; a nobleman; a peer; as, a duke, 
marquis, earl, visoount or baron. % 

2. In Scripture, a person of honorable family 
or distinguished oy station. Exod, xxiv. 
Neh. vi. 

3. Originally, a gold coin, but now a money 

of account, value 6s. 3d. sterling, or ®1 
48 cts. Camden. 

NO'BLEMAN, n. A noble; a peer* one 
who enjoys rank above a commoner, either 
by virtue of birth, by office or patent. 

Dryden. 

NO'BLEWBMAN, ». A female of noble 
rank. Cavendish. 

NOBLENESS, n. Greatness; dignity, in- 
genuousness; magnanimity; elevation of 
mind or of condition, particularly of the 
mind. 

His purposes are foil of honesty, nobleness 
and integrity. Taylor 

Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest Milton. 

The nobleness of life is to do this — Shak 

2. Distinction by birth; honor derived from 
a noble ancestry. 

NOBLESS', n. [Fr. noblesse, from Sp. no- 
bleza.] 

1. The nobility; persons of noble rank col- 
lectively ; including males and females. 

Dryden. 

2. Dignity; greatness; noble birth or con- 
dition. [In these senses, not now used.] 

Spenser. B. Jonson 
NO'BLY, adv. Of noble extraction; de- 
scended from a family of rank ; as, nobly 
bom or descended. Dryden. 

2. With greatness of soul; heroically; with 
magnanimity ; as, a deed nobly done, lie 
nobly preferred death to disgrace. 

3. Splendidly; magnificently. He was no- 
bly entertained. 

Where could an emperor’s ashes have been 
so nobly lodged as in the midst of his metropo- 
lis and on the top of so exalted a monument ? 

NO'BODY, n. [no and body.] No person, 
no one. Swift. 

NO'CENT, a. [L. nocens, from nocto, to 
hurt, from striking. See Annoy.] 

Hurtftil ; mischievous ; injurious ; doing 
hurt ; as, nocent qualities. Watts 

NCFCIVE, a. [L. nodvus.] Hurtful , inju- 
rious. Hooker. 

NOCK, n. A notch. [Obi.] [See Notch.] 
NOCK, v. t. To place in the notch [Obs.] 
Chapman 

N OCTAMBULATION, n. [L. no*, night, 
and ambulo, to walk.] 

A rising from bed and walking in deep. 

Beddoes 

NOCTAM'BULIST, n. One who rises from 
bed and walks in his sleep. Arbutimot uses 
noctambulo in the same sense ; but it is a 
less analogical word. 

NOCTID'IAL, a. [L not, night, and dies, 
day.] 

Comprising a night and a day. [ little used.] 
Holder 

NOCTIF'EROUS, a. [L. nose, night, and 
fero, to bring,] Bringing night [Not 
used.] Diet. 

NOCTU/UCA, «. [L. not, night, and luces, 
to shine,] 

A species of phosphorus which shines in 
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darknws without the previous aid of solar 

NgStILDOOUB, a. SdbiaglatiM^t.' 

NOCTIV'AGANT, a. [L. mw, night, and 
«| (for, to wander.] wandering in the 
night. 

NOCTIVAGATION, a. A roving in the 
night Gayton. 

NOCTUARY, a. [from L. no*, nfcht] An 
account of what passes in the night 

Addis on . 

NOCTULE, n. [from L. nox, night] A 
la rge e pedee of bat 

NOCTURN, n. [L. noctuntu, by night] 
An office of devotion, or religious service 
by night SHUingfieet. 

NOGTURN'AL, a. [L. noeturmu, from mox, 
night.] 

1. Pertaining to night ; as, nocturnal dark* 
ness. 

2. Done or happening at night; as, a noc- 
turnal expedition or assault ; a nocturnal 
visit 

3. Nightly ; done or being every night 
From gilded roofs depending lamps display 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. 

Dryden 

NOCTURN'AL, n. An instrument, chiefly 
used at tea, to take the altitude of stars 
about the pole, in order to ascertain the 
latitude. This may he a hemisphere, or a 
planisphere on the plane of the equinoctial. 

Encyc. 

NOC'UMENT, n. [L. nocumentum, from 
noceo, to hurt.] Harm. [Not used ] 
NOD, v. i. [L. nuto ; Gr. sum, contracted , 
W amnaid ', a nod ; amnetdiaw, to nod, to 
bcckou, from natd, a leap, a spnng ; nn- 
dtaw, to leap, to throb or beat, us the 

pulse ; Ar. j\j to nod, to shake ; Heb. Ch 
& Syr. ms, to move, to shake, to wander. 
It coincides in elements with L. nato, to 
swim Class Nd. No. 3. 9. 10 ] 

1. To incline the head with a quick motion, 
either forward or sidewise, as persons nod 
in sleep. 

2. To bend or incline with a quick motion ; 
as, nodding plumes. 

The nodding verdure of its brow. Thornton . 

3. To be drowsy. 

Your predecessors, contrary to other authors, 
never pleased their readers more than when they 
were nodding . Addison. 

4. To make a slight bow ; also, to beckon 
with a nod. 

NOD, v. t. To incline or bend ; to shake. 

Shak. 

NOD, n. A quick declination of the head. 

A look or a nod only ought to correct them 
when they do amiss. Locks. 

2. A quiet declination or inclination. 

Like a drunken sailor on a mast, 

Ready with every ns 4 to tumble down. Shak. 

3. A quick inclination of the bead in drow- 
siness or sleep. Locke. 

4. A slight obeisance. Shak. 

5. A command ; as, in L. numen, for *w- 

NODATED, a. [L. nodatus.] Knotted. A 
nocksted hyperbola is one that by turning 
round crosses itself. 

NODATION, a. [L nodatio, from node, to 
tia.] 


The act of making a knot, ctr state of being 
knotted. f Little 

NODDEN, * Bent; ininad, £. Not in use.] 
Thornton. 

NOD'DER, a. On* who nods { a drowsy 
person. * Pope. 

NODDING, ppr. Inclining the head wltn a 
short quick motion. 

NODDLE, n. JTqu. L. noduhtt, a lump; or 
from nod.] The head ; in contempt 
Come, master, I have a prefect in my noddle. 

L' Estrange. 

| NODDY, a, [qu. Gr. swfsc.] A simpleton ; 
a fool. 

2. A fowl of the genus Sterna, very simple 
and easily taken. 

3. A game at cards. B. Jonton. 

NODE, it. [L. nodus; Eng. knot; allied pro- 
bably to knit, Sax. cny tean.] 

1. Properly, a knot; a knob; hence, 

2. In surgery, a swelling of the periosteum, 
tendons or bones. 

3 In astronomy, the point where the orbit 
of a planet intersects the ecliptic. These 
points are two, and that where a planet 
ascends northward above the plane of the 
ecliptic, is called the ascending nods, or 
dragon's head, that where a planot de 
scends to the south, is called the descend- 
ing node, or dragon's tail. Encyc. 

4. in poetry, the knot, intrigue or plot of a 
piece, or the principal difficulty. 

5. In dialing, a point or hole in the gnomon 
of a dial, by the shadow or light of whidh, 
either the hour of the day in dials without 
furniture, or the parallels of the sun’s de- 
clination and his place in the ecliptic, &r. 
in dials with furniture, are shown. 

NODO'SE, a. [L. nodosus, from nodus, 
knot.] 

Knotted ; having luiotB or swelling joints. 

Martyn. 

NODOS'lTY, n. hnottinesn. Brown. 
NODOUS, o. [L. nodosus.] Knotty; ftill of 
knots. Brown. 

NO DDL A R, a. Pertaining to or in the form 
of a nodule or knot 

NOIVULE, n. f L, noduhu.] A little knot or 
lump 

NOD'ULED, a. Having little knots or lumps. 

Darwin. 

NOG, n. \abhrev. of Noggtn.] A little pot; 

also, ale. Skinner. Swift. 

NOG'GEN, a. Hard; rough; harsh [Not 
used ] King Charles. 

NOG'GIN, n. A small mug or wooden cup 
NOG'GING, n. A partition of scantlings 
filled with bricks. Mason, 

NOl'ANCE, n [Sec Annoy.] Annoyance; 
trouble ; mischief ; inconvenience. [ Not 
used.) Shak 

N01 E, for Annoy, } . 

NOIER, for Annoyer, f trc not in 
NOIOUS, troublesome, ) Tutter ' 

NOISE, f». noiu. [Fr. noise, strife, squabble, 
dispute; Arm. noet. Class Ns. Ar. U. 
Syr. 24. and L. noxa, noxto. Class Ng. 
No. 23.) 

1. Sound of any kind, or proceeding from 
any cause, as the sound made by the or- 
gans of speech, by the wings of an insect, 
the rushuw of (he wind, or the roaring of 
the set, or cannon or thunder, a low sound, 
a high sound, Ac.; a word cf general signi- 
fication. 


2. Outcry; clamor; lofd, Importunate or 
continued talk expressive of boasting, oam- 
phunt or quarreling. In quarreling, it ex- 
presses less than uproar. 

What Mbs have we a boat tmwpknlatien of 
diseases sad transfusion of Meed f Maker. 

3. Frequent talk; much public oenversation. 
8ocrates lived In Athens during the greet 

plague which has m*dt so much noim in a& ages, 
and never caught the least Infection. SpeetsUm. 
NOISE, e. •. nos*. To sound loud. 

Harm those terrors did me none, though wsb- 
ing loud. MHtou. 

NOISE, e. (. a out. To apread by rumor or 
report. 

All these sayings were noised abroad — 

Luke i. 

2. To disturb with noise. [Not auMorned.] 
Drytten. 

NOIS'ED, pp. * as a. Spread by report, 
much talked of. 

NOISEFyL, a. noitful. Loud , clamorous ; 

making much noise or talk. Dryden 

NOISELESS, a. noix'lett. Making no noise 
or buatle; silent , as, the noiseless foot of 
time. Shak. 

So noiseless would 1 live. Dryden. 

NOISE-MAKER, «. not* '-maker. ' One who 
makes a clamor. L' Estrange. 

NOISILY, adv. noiz'ily. With noise ; with 
making a noise. 

NOISINESS, n. noiz'iness. The atate of 
being noisy ; loudness of sound ; clamor- 
ousness. 

NOISING, ppr. noix'ing, Spreading by re- 
port 

NOISOME, o. noi'sum, [Norm, noistfc ; It. 
noewo, noioso. This word is formed with 
the Teutonic tome, united with tho It. 
nuiare, Fr. nuire, nuisant, from the L. noxa, 
noceo, to hurt, ('loss Ng. ] 

1. Noxious to health; hurtful; mischievous, 
unwholesome; insalubrious, destructive, 
as, noisome winds, noisome effluvia or 
miasmata; noisome pestilence. 

Milton. Dryden. 

2. Noxious; injurious. 

3. Offensive to the smell or other senses , 
disgusting; fetid. 

Foul breath u nouome. Shak 

NOI'SOMKLY, adv. With a fetid stench; 

with an infectious steam. 

NO I 'SOMENESS, n. Offcnsiveness to the 
smell ; quality that disgusts. South. 

NOISY, a. noix'y. [from noise j Making a 
loud sound 

2. Clamorous ; turbulent , as, the noisy 
crowd. 

3. Full of noise. 

0 leave the noisy town. Dryden. 

Nolens nolens, [I., j unwilling or willing ; 
whether he will or not 

NOLI-ME-TANOERE, u. [L. touch me 
not ] 

1. A plant of the genus Irapatiens, called 
also balsamine ; also, a plant of the genus 
Momordica, or male balsam apple, one spe- 
cies of which is called the wua or spurting 
cucumber. Encyc. 

2 Among ohysiciasu, an ulcer or cancer, a 
species of herpes. Core 

NOLimON, a. [L. nolo, that is, ns voh. I 
will not] 

Unwillingness ; opposed to volition. [Little 
used.] Jfale. 
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NOLL, ». [Sax. tool cnoU, knoll] Tha 
head; the noddle, [Not used.) 

NOMAD, ft. [Gr. «*M4e& Hiring on 
pasturage, from rtftu, to distribute or di- 
vide, to feed. This verb is connected 
with »t* as, L. nemut, ft wood, ft place over- 
grown with trees, and also ft posture, the 
primary sense of which is probably to 
spring or shoot, tor the verb up# signifies 
among other things, to leap, to dance, and 
may be allied to Eng. nmole, Cattle origi- 
nally subsisted by browsing, aa they still 
do in new settlements.} 

One who leads a wandering life, and sub- 
slats by tending herds of cattle which 
grace on herbage of spontaneous growth. 
Such is the practice at this day in the 
central and northern parts of Asia, and 
the Numldians in Africa are supposed to 
have been so called from thinpractice. 

Tooke. Encyc. 

NOMAD'IC, a. [Or. Pastoral , 

subsisting by the tending of cattle, and 
wandering for the sake of pasturage ; as, 
the nomadic tribes of Asia. 

NOMADIZE, v. i. To wander with flocks 
and herds for the sake of finding pastur- 
age ; to subsist by the grazing of herds on 
herbage of natural growth. 

The Voffules nomadne chiefly about the 
river* Irtish, Olty, Kama and Volga. Tooke. 
NOMADIZ1 N 0, ppr. Leading a pastoral 
life and wandering or removing from place 
to place for the sake of finding pasture. 
NO'MANCY, n. [Or. osopu, L. nomen, name, 
and fttmrua, divination. ] 

The art or practice of divining the destiny 
of persons by the letters which form their 
names. Diet. 

NOM'BLES, r. [Fr.] The entrails of a doer. 

Johnson. 

NOM'BRIL, n. [Fr. the navol.] The center 
of an escutcheon. Cyc. 

NOME, «. [Gr. nf* of.] A province or tract 
of country; an Egyptian government or 
division. Maurice. 

2. In the ancient Greek music, any melody 
determined by inviolable rules. Cyc. 

3. [L. nomen.) In algebra, a quantity with 

a sign prefixed or added to it, by which it 
is connected with another quantity, upon 
which the whole becomes a binomial, tri- 
nomial, and the like. Cyc. 

4. [Gr. tiftu, to eat.} In turgery, a phage- 
denic ulcer, or species of herpes. Cyc. 

N6MENCLATOR, «*. [L.; Fr. nommeia- 
teur; L. nomen, name, and oalo, Gr. 
to call.] 

1. A person who calls things or persons by 

their names In Rome, candidates for 
office were attended each fy ft nomencla- 
tive, who informed the candidate of the 
names of die persons they |pet, and whose 
votes they wisned to solicit. V Cyc. 

2. In modem mage, a peredh who gives 
names to things, or who set|ps ana ad- 
justs the names of things in |py art or 


NOMENCLATRESS, n. A femaklfcnen- 
dator. AddSLs. 

NOMENCLATURAL, a. Pertaining Jr 
according to a nomenclature. Barton. 
NOMENCLATURE, n. [L. nomenclature 
See Nomenclator.) 

1, A list or catalogue of the more usual and 


important words hi a language, with their 
significations ; s vocabulary or dictionary. 
2. The names of things in any art or science, 
or die whole vocabulary of names or tech- 
nical terms which sre appropriated to any 
particular branch of science; as, the nomen- 
clature of botany or of chim&try ; the new 
nomenclature of Lavoisier and his associates. 
NO'MIAL, n. [from L. nomen, name.] A 
tingle name or term in mathematics. 
NOMINAL, a. [L. nominal*,' from nomen. 
See Name.) 

1. Titular; existing in name only; as, a 
nominal distinction or difference is a diffe- 
rence in name and not in reality. 

2. Pertaining ton name or names; consist- 
ing in names. 

NOM'INAL, 1 n. The Nominalists were 
NOMINALIST, / a sect of school philo- 
sophers, the disciples of Ocham or Occam, 
in the 14th century, who maintained thut 
words and not things are the object of dia- 
lectics. They were the founders of the 
university of Leipsic* Encyc. 

NOM'INALIZE, v. t. To convert into a 
noun. [Not tn me and ill formed.) 
NOMINALLY, ado. By name or in name 
only. 

NOMINATE, v. t. [L. now »no, from now mi, 
name. See Name.) 

1. To name; to nutation by n&me. Wotton. 

2. To call , to entitle ; to denominate. 

Spenser. 

3 To name or designate by name for an of- 
fice or place ; to appoint; as, to nominate 
an heir or an executor. Locke. 

4. Usually, to name for an election, choice 
or appointment , to propose byname, or 
offer the name of a person as a candidate 
for an office or place. This is the principal 
use of the word m the United States, as in 
a public assembly, where men are to be se- 
lected and chosen to office, any member of 
the assembly or meeting nominates, that is, 
proposes to the chairman the name of a 
pel son whom he desires to have elected. 
NOM'INATEI), pp Named, mentioned by 
name ; designated or proposed for on of- 
fice or for election. 

NOM'INATELY, adv. Byname; particu- 
larly Speltnan. 

NOMINATING, ppr Naming; proposing 
for an office or for choice by name. 
NOMINATION, n The act of naming or 
of nominating; the act of proposing by 
name for on office 

2. The power of nominating or appointing 
to office. 

The nomination of peraoni to places betng a 
prerogative of the king — Clarendon. 

3. The state of being nominated. A.B. is 
in nomination for governor. 

NOM'INATIVF., a. Pertaining to the name 
which precedes a verb, or to the lint case 
of nouns ; as, the nowiaatiw case or nowi- 
uaU ve word. 

NOMINATIVE, n. In grammar, the first 
case of names or noons and of adjectives 
which arc declinable*. 

NOMINATOR, ii. One that nominate*. 
NOMINEE', ». In law, the person who is 
named to receive a copy-hold estate on sur- 
render of it to the lord ; the cestuy que 
us«S sometimes celled the surrenderee. 

Blackstone. 


NON 

2. A person named or designated by an- 
other. Foley. 

3. A person on whose life depends tn annuity 

NOMOTHETIC, [Gr. M**efer»f ] 

NOMOTHETICAL,/ Legislative* en- 
acting laws. Bp. Barlow. 

NON, adv. [L.] Not This word is used in 
the English language as a prefix only, for 
giving a negative sense to words ; as in 
non-residence, non-performance, non-ex- 
istence, non-payment, non-concurrence, 
non- admission, non-appearance, non- at- 
tendance, non-conformity, non-compliance, 
non-communion, and the like. 

NON- ABILITY, n. A want of ability , in 
law, an exception taken against a plaintiff 
in a cause, when he is unable legally to 
commence a suit. 

NON-ACQUA'INTANCE, n. Want of ac- 
quaintance. Barlow. 

NON'AGE, n. [non, not, and age.) Minori- 
ty ; the time of life before a person, ac- 
cording to the laws of his countiy, be- 
comes of age to manage his own concerns. 
Legal maturity of age is different in dif- 
ferent countries. In this countiy, as in 
Great Britain, a man’s nonage continues 
till he has completed twenty-one years. 
Nonage is sometimes the period under 14 
years of age, as m case of marriage. 

Bailey. Encye. 
NON AGES'IMAL, a. [L. nonagestmm, 
ninetieth.] 

Noting the 90th degree of the ecliptic , be- 
ing m the highest point of the ecliptic. 

NON 'AGON, « [L nonus, nine, and Gr. 
•yum*, an angle.] 

*A figure having nine sides and nine angles. 

Bailey. 

N ON- APPE'A R A NCE, n. Default of ap- 
pearance, ns in court, to prosecute or defend. 
NON-APPOINTMENT, ». Neglect of ap- 
pointment. Franklin. 

ON-ATTEND'ANCE, n. A failure to at- 
tend ; omission of attendance. 

NON- ATTENTION, «. Inattention. Swift. 
NON-BITU'MINOUS, a. Containing no bi- 
tumen. Journ. of Science 

NONCE, n. Purpose, intent; design [AW 
tn me.) Spenser. B. Jonson. 

NON'-CLAIM, n. A failure to make claim 
within the time limited by law ; omission 
of claim. Bailey 

NON-COMMU'NION, n. Neglect or failure 
of communion. B. Trumbull. 

NON-COMPLIANCE, «. Neglect or fail- 
ure of compliance. 

NON-COMPLY'ING, «. Neglecting or re- 
fusing to comply. Hamilton. 

Non tompos mentis, or non compos, [L.] not 
of sound mind , not having the regular use 
of reason; as a Noun, on idiot; a lunatic; 
ono devoid of reason, either by nature or 
by accident • 

NON-CONDUCTING, a. Not conducting , 
not transmitting another fluid. Thus in elec- 
tricity, wax is a non-conducting substance. 
NON-CONDUCTION, n. A non-conduct- 
ing. Ure. * 

NON-CONDUCTOR, ft. A substance which 
does not conduct, that is, transmit another 
substance or fluid, or which transmits it 
with difficulty. Thus wool is a non-con- 
ductor of heat; glass and dry wood are 
non-conductors of the electrical fluid. 
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NON -CONFORMIST, «. On* who neg- 
lects or reftiaet to conform to the ritoaand 
mode of worship of an established chwA 
Blackstons. Shaft L 
NON-CON FORM TTY, «. Neglect or All- 
ure of conformity. 

2. The neglect or refbscl to unite with an 
established church in its rites and mode of 
worship. Btiwhstone. 

N ON-CONT A'OIOUS, o. Not contagious. 
N ON-CONT A'OI OUSN ESS, n. The quali- 
ty or state ofbeiug not communicable from 
a diseased to a healthy body. 
NON-COTEMPORA'NEOUS, a. Not being 
ootemporary, or not of cotemporary origin. 

Joum. of Science. 
NON-DESCRIPT', a. [L. non, not, and de- 
scriptor, described.] That has not been 
described. 

NON-DESCRIPT', a. Any thing that has not 
been described. Thus a plant or animal 
newly discovered is called a nondescript. 
NONE, a. [Sax. nan; ne, not, and ane, one. 
The Latins use nemo, nemmis, that is, ne 
and maw.] 

1. Not one ; need of persons or things. 

There u none that doeth good ; no, not one 

P». xiv 

2. Not any; not a part; not the least portion. 
Six days shall ye gather it, but on the seventh 

day, which is the sabbath, in It there shall he 
none. Exod. xvi. 

3. It was formerly used before nouns; as, 
“ thou shalt have none assurance of thy 
life." This use is obsolete ; we now use 
no; thou shalt have no assurance “ This 
is none other but the house of God , ” we 
now Bay, no other. 

4. It is used as a substitute, the noun being 
omitted. “ He walketh through dry places, 
seeking rest and finding none that is, no 
rest. Mstth. xii. 

5. In the following phrase, it is used for no- 
thing, or no concern . “ Israel would none 
of me," that is, Israel would not listen to 
me at all , they would have no concern with 
me , they utterly rejected my counsels. 

6. As a substitute, none has a plural signifi- 
cation. 

Terms of peace were none vouchsafed. Milton. 
NON-ELECT', n. [L. non, not, and electus, 
elected.] 

One who is not elected or chosen to salva- 
tion. Huntington. 

NON-ELECTRIC, a. Conducting the elec- 
tric fluid. 

NON-ELECTRIC, n. A substance that is 
not an electric, or which transmits the 
fluid ; as metals. 

NON-EMPHAT'IC, \ a. Havingnoem- 
NON-EMPHAT'ICAL , ) phasis; unem- 
phatic. Beattie . 

NON-ENTITY, n. Non-existence; the ne- 
gation of being. _ Bentley. 

2. A thing not existing. 

There was no such thing at rendering evil for 
evil, when evil was a non-entity. South. 

NON-EPIS'COPAL, a. Not episcopal , not 
of the episcopal church or denomination. 

J. M. Mason. 

NON-EPISCOPA'LIAN, n. One who does 
not belong to the episoopal church or de- 
nomination. /. M. Mason. 

NONES, «. plur. [L. nonet; perhaps Goth. 

v -****. -4 


1. la tk* Mmmt calender, the fifth day of 
the months January, Fetaaary, April, June, 
August, September, November and De- 
cember, and the seventh day of March, 
May, July and October. The nones were 
nines days from the idea. 

2. Prayers, formerly ao oafled. Todd. 

NON-ESSENTIAL, n. Non-eaaenttals are 

things not essential to a particular pur- 
pose. J. M. Mason. 

NONESUCH, n. [none and encA.] An extra- 
ordinary thing; a thing that has not its equal. 

2. A plant of tho genus Lychnis. Lee. 

NON-EXECUTION, n. Neglect of execu- 
tion; non-performance. 

NON-EXISTENCE, ». Absence of exist- 
ence; the negation of being. 

2. A thing that has no existence or being. 

Brown. 

NON-EXPORTA TION, n A failure of ex- 
portation ; a not exporting goods or com- 
modities. 

NONIL'LION, n. [L. nonus, nine, and mil- 
lion.] The number of nine million millions. 

NON-IMPORTATION, «. Want or failure 
of importation , a not importing goods. 

NON-JU'RING, a. [L. non, not, and jure, 
to swear.] 

Not swearing allegiance; an epithet applied 
to the party in Great Britain that would 
not swear allegiance to the Hanovcnun fa- 
mily and government 

NON-JU'ROR, n In Great Britain, one who 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
the government and crown of England at 
the Revolution, when James II. abdicated 
the tliroue, and the Hanoverian family was 
introduced. The non-jurors wore the ad- 
herents of James 

NON-MALJG'NANT, a. Not malignant, 
as a disease. Afiwer. 

NON-MANUFACTURING, a. Not carry- 
ing on manufactures ; as, uon-mannjactur - 
ing states. Hamilton. 

NON-METAI/LIf, a. Not consisting of 
metal. Coxe s Orjila. 

NON-NATURALS, a. In medicine, tilings 
which, by the abuse of them, become the 
causes of disease, as meat, drink, sleep, 
rest, motion, the passions, retentions, ex- 
cretions, drc. 

Functions or accidents not strictly be- 
longing to man. Purr. 

NON-OBSERV'ANCE, n. Neglect or fail- 
ure to observe or fulfill. 

Non obstante , [L. notwithstanding ,] a clause 
in statutes and letters patent, importing a 
license from the king to do a thing which at 
common law might be lawfully done, but 
being restrained by Act of Parliament, can 
not be done without such license. Encyc. 

NONPAREIL, n. nonpar et. [Fr. non, not or 
no, and pared, equal.] 

1. Excellence unequaled. Shah. 

2. A sort of apple. 

3. A sort of printing type very small, and 
the smallest now used except three. 

NONPAREIL, a. n onpareV. Having no 
equal ; peerless. Whitlock. 

NON-PAYMENT, «. Neglect of payment. 

NON'PLUS, ». [L. non, not, and plus, more, 
bother.] 


Praia; insuperable d§j8taaUy: a state in 
which one is unable to proceed nr decide. 

Boot*. Sooth. 

NON'PLUS, a. t. To pussb ; to confound ; 
to put to a stand ; to stop by emb a rr ass 
meat- Hrydrn. 

Your situation hsa nauphtstsd me. Tk. Scott. 

NON-PONDEROS'ITY, a. Destitution of 
weight ; levity. Bbtth. 

N ON-PON'DER OUS, a. Having no weight. 

NON-PRODUCTION, n. A failure to pro- 
duce or exhibit. 


NON-PROFES'SION AL, a. Not belonging 
to a profession ; not done by or proceeding 
from professional men. Miner. 

NON-PROFFCIENCY, ». Failure to make 

N^NSltOFmENT, «. One who has 
tailed to improve or make progress in any 
study or pursuit. Bp. Hall. 

Non Pros, contraction of nolle prosequi, the 
plaintiff will not prosecute. It is used also 
as a verb. 

NON-REG’ ARDANCE, ». Want of due re- 
gard. Diet. 

NON-RENDITION, n. Neglect of rendi- 
tion ; the not rendering what is duo. 

Tlio non-payment of s debt, or the nwn-rfs- 
dttioH of a service which is due, is an injury for 
which the subsequent reparation of the loss sus- 
tained— is an atonement S. ii. Dwight. 

NON-ILEHEM'BLANCE, n.rass. Unhko- 
ness , dissimilarity. 

NON-RES'IDENCK, «. r as a. Failure or 
neglect of residing at the place where one 
is stationed, or where official duties require 
one to reside, or on one’s own lands. Swift. 

NON-RESIDENT, a. Not residing in a 
particular place, on one’s own estate, or in 
one’s propor pluce ; as, a non-restdent cler- 
gyman or proprietor of lands. 

NON-RES'Ii)ENT, ». One who does not re- 
side on one’s own lands, or in the place where 
official duties require. In tho United States, 
lands in one state or township belonging to 
a person residing in another state or town- 
ship, are called the lands of non-residents. 

NON-RESISTANCE, ft. suss. The omis- 
sion of resistance ; passive obedience, sub- 
mission to authority, power or usurpation 
without opposition. 

NON-RESISTANT, a. Making no resist- 
ance to power or oppression. ArbuthnoL 

NON-SA'NE, a. [L. non, not, and same, 
sound.] 

Unsound ; not perfect , as, a person of non- 
sune memory. Illackstone. 

NON'SENSE, ». No sense; words or lan- 
guage which hate no meaning, or which 
convey no just ideas , absurdity. Dryden. 

2. Trifles; things of ao importance. 

Thornton. 

NONSENS'ICAL, a. Unmeaning; absurd; 
foolish Hay. 

NONSENSICALLY, ode. Absurdly; with- 
out meaning. 

N ON. SENS'lC ALNESS, ft. Jargon; absur- 
dity; that which conveys no proper Ideas. 

NONSKNS'lTIVE, a. Wanting me or 

ra on. FsUham. 

vUTION, ft. Failure of solution 


or explanation. 
NON-SOLV'ENCY, **. 

debts. 


Broome. 
Inability to py 
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NON-SOLV'ENT, o. Not able to pmr debts; 
uuofcreat. Johnton. 

NON-SPAAING, a. Sparing none; all- 
destroying; merciless. Shak. 

NONSUCH. See NONESUCH. 

NON'SUIT, n. In law, the default, neglect 
or non-appearance of the plaintiff in a suit, 
when called in court, by which the plain- 
tiff signifies his intention to drop the suit. 
Hence a nonsuit amounts to a stoppage of 
the suit A nonsuit differs from a retrax- 
it; a. nonsuit is the default or neglect of 
the plaintiff and after this he may bring 
another suit for the same cause ; but a re- 
traxit is an open positive renunciation of 
the suit, by which ne forever loses his ac- 
tion. [See the Verb.] Blackstone. 

NON'SClT, v. t. To determine or record 
that the plaintiff drops his suit, on default 
of appearance when called in court. 
When a plaintiff being called m court, 
declines to answer, or when he neglects 
to deliver his declaration, he is supposed 
to drop his suit ; he is therefore nonsuited, 
that is, his non-appearance is entered on 
the record, and this entry amounts to a 
judgment of the court that the plaintiff has 
dropped the suit. 

When two ere Joined in a writ, and one is 
nonsuited — Z. Swift. 

NON'SUIT, a. Nonsuited. 

The plaintiff must become nonsuit 

Tyntfs Rep. 

NON'SUITED, pp Adjudged to have de- 
serted the suit by default of appearance ; 
as a plaintiff. 

NON'SClTING, ppr. Adjudging to- have 
abandoned the suit by non-appearance or 
other neglect ; as a plaintiff. 

NON-OSANCE, w. non-yu'xance, Neglect of 
use. Brown 

NON-USER, n. non-yu’ter. A not using , 
failure to use ; neglect of official duty; de- 
fault of performing the duties and services 
required of an officer. 

An office may be forfeited by misuser or non - 
user. Blackstone 

2. Neglect or omission of use. 

A franchise may be lost by misuser or non- 
user. Supreme Court, V S 

NOO'DLE, n. A simpleton. [A vulgar word ] 

NOQK, «. [SeeJVtca.] A corner; a narrow 
pleoe formed by an angle in bodies or be- 
tween bodies; as, a hollow nook. Milton. 

NOON, i*. [Sax. non; D. noen; W .nawn, 
that is at the summit ; said to be from 
now, that is up or ultimate, thAt limits, 
also nme. It nas been supposed that the 
ninth hour, among the Romans, was the 
time of eating die chief meal ; this hour 
was three o'clock, P. M. In Danish, none 
u an aflemooning, a collation.] 

1. The middle of the day ; the time when 
the sun is in the meridian ; twelve o’clock. 

2. Drvden used the word for midnight, “At 
the noon of night." , 

NOON, a. Meridional. 

Ilow of tbc noon bell. Tower. 

NOON’DAY, n. Mid-day; twelve o’clock in 
the day. Boyle. 

NOON'DAY, o. Pertaining to mid-day; me- 
ridional , as, the noonday heat 

NOONING, n. Repose at noon; sometimes, 
repast at noon. Addison. 


NOR 

NOON'STEAD, ». Th« it«iMi of ti. urn .t 
noon* Drayton. 

NOONTIDE, n. [See Tide, which signifies 
time.] 

The time of noon ; mid-day. Shak. 

NOONTIDE, a. Pertaining to noon ; me- 
ridional. Milton 

NOOSE, n. nooz. [Ir. nas, a band or tie; 
nasgaim, to bind or tie.] 

A running knot, which binds the closer the 
more if, is drawn. 

Whore the hangman doe* dispose 
To special friend the knot of noose. Hudibrat. 
NOOSE, v. t. nooz. To tie in a noose , to 
catch in A noose ; to entrap ; to insnare. 
NOTAL, n. A plant of the genus Cactus, 
from which the cochineal is collected in 
Mexico , Indian fig or raquette. Tho fruit 
resembles a fig Encyc. 

NOPE, n. A provincial name for the bull- 
finch or red-tail. Eng. Diet. 

NOR, connective, [ne and or.] A word that 
denies or renders negative the socond or 
subsequent part of a proposition, or a pro- 
position following another negative propo- 
sition ; correlative to neither or not. 

I neither love nor fear thee Shak, 

Fighl neither with small nor great 

1 Kings xxli. 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard — 1 Cor. ii 
2. Nor sometimes begins a sentence, but in 
tbis case a negative proposition has pre- 
ceded it in the foregoing sentence. 

3 In some cases, usually in poetry-, neither 
is omitted, and the negation which it would 
express is included in nor. 

Simois nor Xanthua shall be wanting there. 

Dryden 

That is, neither Simoi6 nor Xanthus. 

4. Sometimes m poetry, nor is used for nei- 
ther, in the first part of the proposition. 

1 whom nor avarice nor pleasures move. 

Walsh. 

NOR'MAL, a. [L. normalis, from norma, a 
square, a rule.] 

1. According to a square or rule; perpen- 
dicular , forming n right angle 

2. According to u rule or principle. 

3. Relating to rudiments or elements , teach- 
ing rudiments or first principles ; as, nor- 
mal schools in France. 

NOR'MAN, n. In seamen's language , a short 
wooden bar to be thrust into a hole of the 
windlass, on which to fasten the cable. 

Mar. Diet. 

NOR'MAN, « [iiorth-man or nord-man.] A 
Norwegian, or a native of Normandy. 
NOR'MAN, a. Pertaining to Normanay; as, 
the Norman language. 

NOR'ROY, n. [ north and roy, north king.] 
The title of the third of the three kings at 
arms or provincial heralds. Burke. 

NORTH, n. [Sax. nop) ; G. Sw. & Dan. 
nord ; D.noord; It .norte; Fr nord ; Arm. 
id. ; Sp. nord , the north wind, and norte, 
north, tho arctic pole, and a rule or guide. 
I know not the origin of this word, nor its 
primary sense. It may have been applied 
first to the pole star, or to the wina, like 
Boreas .] 

One of the cardinal points, being that point 
of the horixon which is directly opposite 
t& the sun in the mondion, on tne left 
hand when we stand with the face to the 
. east ; or it is that point of intersection of 


NOS 

the horisw and meridian which is aearsst 

our pole. Cyc. 

NORTH, a. Being in the north; as, toe 
north polar star. 

NORTHEAST, n. Th# point between the 
north and east, at an equal distance from 
each. 

NORTHEAST, a. Pertaining to toe north- 
east, or proceeding from that point ; as, a 
northeast wind. 

NORTH'ERLY, a. Being towards the north, 
or nearer towards the north than to any 
other cardinal point. [We use this worn 
and northern with considerable latitude.] 

NORTH'ERLY, adv. Towards toe nor* ; 
as, to sail northerly. 

2. In a northern direction; as, a course 
northerly. 

3. Proceeding from a northern point 

NORTH'ERN, a. Being in the north, or 

nearer to that point than to the east or 
west. 

2. In a direction towards the north, or a 
point near it ; as, to steer a northern oourse. 

NORTH'EItNLY, adv. Towards the north. 
[JVof used.] Hakewill. 

NORTH 'TNG, n. The motion or distance of 
a planet from the equator northward. 

As the tides ef the sea obey the southing and 
northing of the sea — Darwin. 

2. Course or distance northward of the 
equator. 

NOftTH'-STAR, n. The north polar star. 

NORTH 'WARD, a [Sax. nop) and j eapb.] 
Being towards the north, or nearer to the 
north than to the east and west points. 

NORTH WARD, adv. Towards the north, 
or towards a point nearer to the north than 
the east and west points. Bacon. Dry den 

NORTHWEST', n. The point in the horizon 
between tho north and west, and equally 
distant from each. 

NORTHWEST', a. Pertaining to the point 
between the north arid west , being in the 
northwest , as, the northwest coast. 

2. Proceeding from the northwest; as, a 
northwest wind. 

NORTHWESTERN, a. Pertaining to or 
being in the northwest, or in a direction to 
the northwest , as, a northwestern course. 

NORTH'-WIND, ». The wind that blows 
from the north. Watts. 

NORWEGIAN, a. Belonging to Norway 

NORWEGIAN, n. A native of Norway. 

NOSE, n. s as z. [Sax. nope, nseje, naj-e , G. 
nose ; D. neus , Sw. nasa ; Dan. i terse , 
L. nasw ; It. naso ; Fr. nez; Russ, nos , 
Dalmatian, nooss ; Sans, nasa Qu. Or. 
snesf, an isle. It occurs in Peloponnesus , 
the promontory of Pelops. It seems to be 
the snme word, or from the same root as 
ness, in Skeemess.] 

1. The prominent part of the face which is 
the organ of smell, consisting of two simi- 
lar cavities called nostrils The nose serves 
also to modulate the voico in speaking, 
and to discharge toe tears which flow 
through the lachrymal ducts Through 
this organ also the air usually passes in re- 
spiration, and it constitutes no small part of 
toe beauty of the face. In man, the nose 
is situated near toe middle of the face ; but 
in quadrupeds, the nose is at or near the 
lower extremity of the head. 
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8. The end of any tiling; as, the meet at a 
bellows. Bidder. 

3. Scent; sagacity. 

We we not offended with a <kf fcr s better 
note then kb master Ctttitr 

To lead by the nose, to lend bladlv. 

To be led by the mom, to follow another obee- 
quiffody, or to be ltd without remittance or 
wQuinoff the mioa 

To thrust one's noeemtothe qfairt of other t, 
to meddle offidowfo in other people's mat* 
ten; to be • bwyoody. 

To put one's turn out of joint, to alienate the 
affections fr om another. 

NOSE, o. t iTsmeD ; to .cent. Shak. 

2. To lace ; to oppose to the face. Wood. 

NOSE, «. L To look big; to bluster. [M»< 
nssd.1 Shak. 

NOSEBLEED, n. A hemorrhage or bleed- 
itig at the nose. 

2. A plant of the torus Achillea. 

NO'SED, a. Having a nose; as m long- 
nosed. 

2. Having sagacity. Middleton. 

NO'SE-FISH, «. A fish of the lether- 
mouthed kind, with a flat blunt snout, 
called also broad-emmt. Did Nat Hut. 

NO'SEGAY, n. [note and Celtic geac, a 
bough.] • 

A bunch of flowers used to regale the sense 
of smelling. 

As on the notegay in her bresst reclined. 

Pope. 

NO'SELESS, a. Destitute of a nose. Shak. 

NO'SE-SMART, n. A plant, nasturtium , 

NOSETHRIL. See NOSTRIL 

NOS'LE, n. [from note.] A little nose; tttr 
extremity of a thing, as the nosle of a 
bellows. [See Nozzle ] 

N0S0LO6TCAL, a. [Sec Nosology.] Per- 
taining to nosology, or a systematic classi 
fication of diseases. 

NOSOL'OGIST, n. One who classifies dis- 
eases, arranges them in order and gives 
them suitable names. 

NOSOL'OGY, n. [Or. »<»*(, disease, and 
Xeysc, discourse.] 

1, A treatise on diseases, or a systematic ar- 

rangement or classification of diseases with 
names and definitions, according to the 
distinctive character of each class, order, 
genus and species. Encyc. 

2. That branch of medical science which 
treats of the classification of diseases. 

NOSOPOET'IC, a. [Or. rose;, disease, and 
vtuw, to produce.] Producing diseases. 
[Little used.] Arbutknot. 

NOSTRIL, n. [Sax. noje)>yj\l, tueyepypl. 
Dyjil or fSi/iel is an opening or perfora- 
tion ; ttijilian, ftyjilian, to bore, to perfo- 
rate, to thrill, to drill. See Drill.] 

An aperture or passage through the nose. 
The nostrils are the passages through 
which air is inhaled and exhaled in respi- 

NOSTRUM, *. [L. from nosier, our*.] A 
medicine, the ingredients of which are kept 
secret for the purpose of restricting the 
profits of sale to the inventor or proprietor. 

NOT, ad*. [Sax. naht or nohr, naught, X 
is, aa and ajuht, not any thing; D. niet; 

O. use hi; Rom. niet*; Scot nochL See 


1. A word that expnsaat negation, denial 
or refrual: as, he wfllnetf go; wiH you re- 
* main? I will not la lb* &** ®*tober 
of a sentence, it may be followed by nor 
or neither; as not for a prioe uor reward; j 
I was not in safety, nmther had I rest ] 
| 2. With the substantive verb in the follow- j 
ing phrase, it denies being, or denotes ex- 
tinction of existence. 

Thine eye* are open upon me, and I am not. 

Job vii. 

NOTABLE, a. [Fr .notable; L. notnbtlie, 
from notui, known ; nosco, to know.] 

1. Remarkable; worthy of notice; memo- 
rable ; observable ; distinguished or noted. 

They bore two or thiee charges from the 
horse with notable courage. Clarendon. 

Two young men of notable strength. 3 Mace. 

2. Active ; industrious ; care fill ; as, a nota- 
ble woman. 

[/Vi both tenses, this word u obsolete in ele- 
gant style , or used onlgm irony. The second 
sense u in colloquial use in Nevt-Eugland. 

3. In Scripture, conspicuous; sightly; as, a 
notable liom. Dnn. via. 

4 Notorious. Matth. xxviL 

3. Terrible. Acts li. 

C. Known or apparent Acts iv 
NOTABLE, n. In France, the nobles or 
persons of rank and distinction were for- 
merly called notables. 

‘2. A thing worthy of observation. Addison. 
NOTABLENK88, n. Activity; industri- 
ousness, rare [Little used] 

2. Remark ableness. 

NOTABLY, adv. Memorably, remarkably, 
eminently. Bacon. 

2. With show of consequence or importance. 

Addison. 

NOTA'RIAI,, a [trom notary ] Pertaining 
to a notary ; as, a notarial seal ; notarial ' 
evidence or attestation j 

2. Done or taken by a notary. | 

NOTARY, n. [L notarius, from notus, 
known, from nosro.] 

1. Primarily, a person employed to take 
notes of contracts, trials and proceedings 
in courts among the Romans. 

2. In modern usage , an officer authorized to 
attest contracts or writings of any kind, 
to give them the evidence of authenticity. 
Tins officer is often styled notary public. 

NOTATION, n. [L. notatio, from nolo, to 
mark.] 

1 The act or practice of recording any thing 
by marks, figures or characters ; particu- 
larly in arithmetic and algebra, the ex- 
pressing of numbers and quantities by 
I figures, signs or characters appropriate for 
the purpose. 

2. Meaning; signification. 

Conscience, according to the very notation 
of the word, imports a double knowledge, f Un- 
usual.] South, 

NOTCH, a. [qu. G. knicken, to crack or flaw, 
Dan. kmkktr. It seems to be the same 
word in origin as niche, nick. Class Ng. 
No. 49.1 

1. A hollow cut in any thing ; a nick ; an 
indentation. 

And on the stick tea equal notches makes. 

Swift. 

2. An opening or narrow passage through a 

j mountain or hill. We say, the notch of a 
j mountain. United States. 


NOTCH, t>. t. To out in small hoOow»i as, 
to notch a stick. Pop*. 

NOTCH'-WEED, a. A plant oattort oswch. 

Johnson. 

NOTE, for ns mote, knew not or could not 

Chancer. S p enser. 

NOTE, a. [L. no to; Fr. note; W.nod; 
from L. notus, nosco, to know.] 

1. A mark or token ; something by which a 
thing may be known ; a visible sin. 

They who appertain to the visible chareh 
have all the notes of external profession. Hooker. 

2 . A mark made in a book, indieating some- 
thing worthy of particular notice. 

3. A short remark ; a jiassage or explanation 
in the margin of a book. 

4. A minute, memorandum or short writing 
intended to assist the mewoiy, 

6. Notice; heed. 

Give order to my servants that they take 
No note at all of our being absent henoe. 

Shak 

0. Reputation, consequenoe; distinction, 
as, men of note. Act a xvi. 

7. State of being observed. 

Small matters, continually In use and note 
[Little used.] Bacon. 

8. In music, a character which marks a 
sound, or the sound itoeif; as a semibreve, 
a minim, Ac. Notes are marks of sounds 
in relation to elevation or depression, or 
to the tiroo of continuing sounds. 

9 Tune ; voice ; harmonious or melodious 
souuda. 

The wakeful bird tunes her nocturnal note. 

Milton 

One common nots on either lyre did strike. 

Dryden. 

10. Abbreviation; symbol. Baker 

11. A short letter ; a billet Dryden. 

12. Annotation; commcntaiy; as, the notes 
in Scott’s Bible; to write notes on Homer 

13. A written or printed paper acknowledg- 
ing a debt and promising payment; as, a 
promissory note; a bank-note ; a note of 
nand ; a negotiable note. 

14. Notes, plur a writing; a written die- 
course* ; applied equally to minutes or 
beads of a discourse or argument or to a 
discourse fully written. The advocate often 
has notes to assist his memory, and clergy- 
men preach with notes or without them. 

1 5. A diplomatic communication in writing , 
an official paper sent from one minister or 
envoy to another. 

My note of January 10th still remains unan- 
swered. OelkUln. 

NOTE, v. t. [L. nato.] To observe ; to no- 
tice with particular care ; to beed ; to at- 
tend to. 

No more of that , I have noted it wall. Shak. 
Their manners noted and thalr states survey’d. 

Pope. 

2. To eet down in writing. 

Note it in a book. Is. xxx. 

3. To charge, aa with a crime; with of or 
for. 

They were both noted qf incmttatAcy. [04s.] 
Dryden. 

NOTE, r. t. [Sax. hmtan.] To butt; to posh 
with the horns. [ATot used.] Ray 

NOTE-BQ^K, a. A book (n which memo- 
randum* art written. Shak. 

2. A book in which notes at hand ate regis- 
tered. 

NOTED, pp* Set down in writing. 

Z 2 



NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


2. Observed; noticed. 

8 . 0 . Remarkable; much known by tef**- 


o£ the senses, or the effect of an impres- 
sion on some of thesensea. 


tation or report; eminent; celebrated; as, 2. Observation by the mind or intellectual 
a noted author; a noted commander; a power; as, to take ootsce of a distinction 


a noted author; a noted commander; a power; as, to tab 
noted traveler. between truth and veracity. 

NOTEDLY, adv. With observation or no- 3. Information ; ini 
tice. Shak. means communica 

NOTEDNESS, n. Conspicuousness ; emi- or received; as, i 

nence; celebrity. Boyle. messenger or by let 

NOTELESS, a. Not attracting notice; not his arrival. The 1 

conspicuous. Decker. hour ot the day. ' 

NOTER, n. One who takes notice ; an an- twe that a bill of cx 

notator. Gregory. 4. A paper that com 


[Nets. This application o t notify has been 
condemned, but it is in constant good use ia the 
United States, and in perfect accordance with 
the use of certify.] 

NOTIFYING, ppr. Making known ; giving 
notice to. 


means communicated; knowledge given NOTION, n. [Fr. from L. noHo, from iw- 
or received; as, I received notice by a tut, known ; notco, to know.] _ 
messenger or by letter. He gave notice of 1 . Conception ; mental apprehension ofwhat- 
his arrival. The bell gives notice of the ever may be known or imagined. W e 


his arrival. The beli gives notice of the — , „ 

Decker. hour ot the day. The merchant gives no- may have a just notion of power, or fuse 

Ice ; an an- twe that a bill of exchange is not accepted. notions respecting spirit. 

Gregory. 4. A paper that communicates information Notion and idea are primarily different ; 
of observe- 5. Attention ; respectfol treatment; civility. idea being the conception of something vi- 

Shak. 6. Remark ; observation. Bible, aa the idea ot a square or a tnan- 

| Not any NOTICE, v. t. To observe; to see. We gle; and notion the conception of things 

ce; a word noticed the conduct of the speaker; we invisible or intellectual, as the notion we 

my thing, noticed no improper conduct. have of spirits. But from negligence in 

king. The 2 To hoed , to regard. His conduct was the use of idea, the two words are con- 

rude, but I did not notice it. "tantly confounded, 

lihilation. 3. To remark , to mention or make obter- What bath been generally agreed on, I eon- 
Shak vations on. tent m y* e, f t0 assume under the notion of pnn- 

tllar thing, This plant deserves- to be noticed in this cS Pj, e *- w . Newt< ^- 

Ipnetore- place Tooke. Few agree in their Motions about these words. 

;ht nothing Another circumstance was noticed in connec- ... , , Cheyru. 

to be done. tion with the suggestion last discussed. That ” o/,on of hunger, cold, sound, color, 

j „ rfcter Hamilton thought, wish or fear, which is in the mind, is 

M, M an n. 4. To treat with attention and civilities , as”, cttllod the ' dea of hun 8 cr » cold * *-«■ WatU ' 
to notice strangpr*. 2. Sentiment; opinion ; an, tlie extrava- 

u to God’s 5 To observe intellectually. gant notums they entertain of themselves. 

Wake NOTICEABLE, a. That may be observed ; Addison. 

gree. The worthy of observation . 3. Sense , understanding ; intellectual pow- 

solutionin NOTICED, pp. Observed; seen; remark- of* [No! used.] Shak 

ed ; treated with attention. 4. Inclination ; in vulgar use , as, I have a 

•e. Dryden. NOTICING, ppr. Observing; seeing; re- notion to do tins or that. 

> use. gardmg; remarking on, treating with at- NOTIONAL, a. Imaginary; ideal; exist- 

>ur work of tention. mg in idea only ; visionary; fantastical. 

. NOTIFICATION, n. [SeciVo/i/y.] Till 1 * Notional good, by fancy only made. Prior 

condition. act of notifying or giving notice, the net A notional and imaginary thing. Bentley. 
*—*2 of maki yf known, particularly the act of 2. Dealing in imaginary things; whimsical ; 


5. No part, portion, quantity or degree. 


6. No importance ; no value ; no use. 
Behold, ye are of nothing, and your work of 

naught. Is.-xlu 

7. No possession of estate , a low condition. 
A man that from very nothing is grown to an 

unspeakable estate. Shak 

8. A thing of no proportion to something, 
or of trifling value or advantage. 

•The charge of making the ground, and other- 
wise, is great, but nothing to the profit Jlacon 

9. A trifle ; a tiling of no consideration or 
importance. 


NOTEWORTHY, a. Worthy of observe- 5. Attention ; respectful treatment; civility, 
tion or notice. Shak. 6. Remark ; observation. 

NOTHING, n. [no and thing.] Not any NOTICE, v.t. To observe; to see. We 
thing; not any being or existence ; a word noticed the conduct of the speaker; we 
that denies the existence of any thing , noticed no improper conduct 
non-entity; opposed to something. The 2 To hoed, to regard. His conduct was 
world was created from nothing. rude, but I did not notice it. 

2 . Non-existence; a state of annihilation. 3. To remark, to mention or make obeer- 

Shak vations on. 

3. Not any thing; not any particular thing, This plant deserves- to be noticed in this 

deed or event. Nothing was dpne to re- place Tooke. 

deem our character, lie thought nothing Another circumstance was noticed in connec- 
done, while any thing remained to be done. tion with the suggestion last discussed. 

A determination to choose nothing Is a deter- Hamilton. 

minatlon not to choose the truth. J. M. Mason. 4. To treat with attention and civilities , as, 

4 . No other thiug. to notice strangprs. 


Nothing but this will entitle you to God’s 6 To observe intellectually, 
acceptance. Wake NOTICEABLE, a. That may be observed ; 


worthy of observation . 


troops manifested nothing of irresolution in NOTICED, pp. Observed; seen; remark- 
the attack ed; treated with attention. 

Yet had his aspect nothing of severe. Dryden. NOTICING, ppr. Observing; seeing; re- 


giving official notice or information to the I 


1, a notional man. 


Tis nothing, says the fool i but, says the 3 - The writing which communicates infor- 
friend, motion , an advertisement, citation, &c. 

This nothing, sir, will bring you to your end NOTIFIED, pp Made known ; applied to 


Dryden 

To make nothing o/, to make no difficulty or 


public, or to individuals, corporations, com- NOTION AI/ITY, n. Empty ungrounded 
!Sd and other- panics or societies, by words, by writing opinion [Not used.] GlanviUt 

the profit Jlacon or by other means. NOTIONAI.LY, adv. In mental apprehen- 

conaideration or 2 - . Notice given m words or wnting, or by sion ; in conception ; not in reality. 

.... . . Two faculties nationally or really distinct 

I ho writing which communicates infor- Norris. 

motion , an advertisement, citation, &c. NOTIONIST, n. One who hold* to on un- 
OTIFTKI), pp Made known ; applied to grounded opinion. Bp.Hopknu 

things. This design of the king was no- NOTORFETY, n. [Fr. notorietf, from no- 
tified to the court of Berlin. toire See Notorious.] 


things. This design of the king was no- 
tified to the court of Berlin. 

S. Informed by words, wnting or other 
means ; applied fo persons. The inhabi- 
tants of tnc city have been notified that a 
meeting is to be held at the State House. 


to consider os trifling, light or ummpor- 2 . Informed by words, writing or other 1. Exposure to the public knowledge ; the 
*•***• means ; applied fo persons. The inhabi- state of being publicly or generally known , 

We are Industrious to preserve our bodios tants of the city have been notified that a as, the notoriety of a crime, 

from slavery, but we make nothing g f suffering mating is to be held at the State House. 2. Public knowledge. 

t0 T NOTIFY,*.*. [Fr.no/Irfer; It notificare; They were not subjects In their own nature 

NOTHING, adv. In no degree; not at all. L notus, known, and facio, to make.] *0 exposed to public notoriety. Addison. 

Adam, with such counsel nothing sway’d — - ~ J 

Milton 

In the phrase, nothing worth, the words 


» v •nuormg meeting is to be held at the State House. 

NOTIFY, v.t. [Fr, notifier; It notificare 
; not at all. L no tus, known, and facio, to make.] 

I# »avM— 1 T L _ . '1 t Aim 


1. To make known, to declare; to publish. I NOTORIOUS, a. [It. & Sp. notoriof Fr 
The laws of God notify to man nis will J notoire ; from Low L. notoriui, from notus. 


NOTICE, *». [Fr. from L. notit to, from no- ft To give notice to ; to inform by words or gaming. 

to or notus.] writing, in person or by message, or by any 2. In a good 

3. Observation by the eye or by the other wk.vho™ 8 


man notorious for lewdnes 


3. Observation by the eye or by the other 
eenses. We take notice of objects passing 
or standing before us ; we take notice of 
the words of a speaker ; we take notice of 
* peculiar taste of food, or of the small of 
sat ©range, and of our peculiar sensations. 
Notice then is the act by which we gain 
knowledge of something within the reach 


signs which are understood. The consta- 
ble has notified the citizens to meet at the 
City Hall. The bdl notifies us of die time 
of meeting. 

v The President of the United 8 tales has noti- 
fied foe House of Rep resen utim, that he has 
approved and signed the act 

Journals the Senate. 


2. In a good sense. 

Your goodness, 

Since you provoke me, shall be most noto- 
rious. Stkg h 

NOTORIOUSLY, adv. Publicly; openly! 
in a manner to be known or manifest. 

NOTORIOUSNESS, **. 
open or known; notoriety. Overhtry. 



NOV 


NOU 

NOTT, * [Sax, hnor.] Shorn. [Ohs.) 

Chemeer 

NOTT, v. L To shear. [04*.] Stem. 
NOTUSt «. [L] Hie wroth wind. *»*«. 
NOTWHEAT, «. [Sax. W, zmooth, 
shorn.] Wheat not bearded. Come. 
NOTWITHSTANDING, the participle of 
withstand, with net prefixed* and ■unify- 
ing not oppoetng; nererthek*a. *It re- 
tains in all cases its participial significa- 
tion. For example, u I will surely rend the 
kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy 
servant; notwithstanding, in thy days I 
will not do it, for David thy lather's sake.” 
1 Kings xi. In this passage there is an 
ellipsis of that, alter notwithstanding. That 
refers to the former part of the sentence, 
J will rend the kingdom from thee; notwith- 
standing that (declaration or determina- 
tion,) in thy days I will not do it In this 
and in all cases, notwithstanding, either 
with or without that or this, constitutes 
the case absolute or independent 
“ It is a rainy day, but notwithstanding 
that, the troops must be reviewed ; " that 
is, the rainy day not opposing or prevent- 
ing. That, in this case, is a substitute for 
the whole first clause of the sentence. It 
is to that clause what a Relative is to an 
antecedent noun, and which may be used 
in the place of it, notwithstanding which, 
that is, the rainy day. 

“ Christ enjoined on his followers not to 
publish the cures he wrought; but not- 
withstanding his injunctions , they pro- 
claimed them.” Here, notwithstanding his 
injunctions, is the case independent or ab- 
solute ; the injunctions of Christ not Op- 
posing or preventing. 

This word answers precisely to the Latin 
non obstante, and both are used with nouns 
or with substitutes for nouns, for sentences 
or for clauses of sentences. So in the Latin 
phrase, hoc non obstante , hoc may refer to a 
single word, to a sentenr* or to a series of 
sentences. 

NOUGHT. See NAUGHT. 

NOUL,ff. [Sax. hnol.] The top of the head. 
[Not in use ] Spenser. 

NOULD, ne would, would not Spenser. 

NOUN, n. [altered from L. nomen, name.] 
In grammar, a name; that sound or com- 
bination of sounds by which a thing |is 
called, whether material or immaterial. 
[See Name.) 

NOURISH, v. t. nur’uh. [Fr. nourrtr ; It 
nutrire ; Sp. fir Port nutrir ; from L. nutrio. 
The G. nakren, Sw. nbra, Dan. merer, to 
nourish, cannot be the same word unless 
they have lost a dental, which may perhaps 
be the fact] 

1. To feed and cause to grow ; to supply a 
living or organized body, animal or vege- 
table, with matter which increases its bulk 
or supplies the waste occasioned by any of 
its functions ; to supply with nutriment. 

2. To support; to maintain by feeding. 
Gen. xlvii. 

Whilst I In Ireland nourish a mighty band, 

I will stir up in England seme black storm. 

Shah. 

3. To supply the means of support and in- 
crease; to encourage; as, to nouns A re- 
bellion ; to nourish the virtues. 


What madness was it, with aoeh pros*, to 
n o urish tfastr own— ttoos 1 Nestor. 

4. To cherish ; to eosofixt James v. 

5. To educate; to instruct; to promote 
growth in attainments. 1 Tim. iv. 

NOURISH, e.i. nwdish. To promote growth. 
Gnlns end roots nourish mors than leaves. 
[EWprieai] Bacon. 

2. To gain nourishment [Unusual.^ 

N0UR1SHABLE, a. nwr’ithabk. Suacepti- 
We of nourishment; as, ths nouriskable 
parts of the body. Grew. 

NOURISHED, fp. nur'itksd. Fed; sup- 
plied with nutriment ; caused to grow. 
NOURISHED n. mtr’wher. The person or 
thing that nourishes. Bacon. Milton. 
NOURISHING, ppr. mtr’tshiag. Feeding ; 
supplying with aliment ; supporting with 

2. a Promoting growth : nutritious ; as, a 
nourishing diet. 

NOURISHMENT, n. nur'ishment. That 
which serves to promote the growth of 
animals or plants, or to repair the waste 
of animal bodies ; food ; sustenance ; nu- 
triment Newton. 

2. N utntion ; support of animal or vegetable 

bodies Blackmore. 

3. Instruction, or that which promotes 
growth in attainments; os, nourishment 
and growth in grace. 

So they may learn to seek the nourishment 
of their snub Hooker. 

NOURITl RE. See NURTURE. 
NOURSLING. See NURSLING. 

NOV ACTUATE, «. [L. novacula, a razor.] 
Razor-stone; Turkey-hone; coticular slust; 
whet-slate, a variety of aroillaceous slate. 

Brongmart. Ure. 
NOVATIAN, n. In church history , one of 
the sect of Novatim or Novationus, who 
held that the lapsed might not be received 
again into communion with the church, 
and that second marriages are unlawful. 
NOV ATIANISM, ». The opinions of the 
Novations. 

One Ifypolitns, a Roman presbyter, bad 
been wrtneed Into Novatinmtm. Milner. 

NOVATION. See INNOVATION. 
NOVATOR. See INNOVATOR. 
NOV'EL, a. [L. noveflus, from novut, new ; 
it novello; Sp. novel.'] 

1. New, of recent origin or introduction; 
not ancient, hence, unusual; as, a novel 
heresy ; novel opinions. The proceedings 
of the court were novel. 

2. In the civil law, the novel constitutions are 
those which are supplemental to the code, 
and posterior in time to the other books. 
These contained new decrees of succes- 
sive emperors. 

3. In the common law, the assise of novel dis- 

seizin is an action in which the demand- 
ant recites a complaint of the disseizin in 
terms of direct averment, whereupon the 
sheriff is commanded to reacizc the land 
and chattels thereon, and keep the same 
in enstody till the arrival of the justices of 
assise. JJlaekstoru. 

NOV'EL, «. A new or supplemental consti- 
tution or decree. [See the Adjective.] 

2. A fictitious tale or narrative in prose, in- 
tended to exhibit the operation of the pas- 
sions, and particularly of lev*. 


NOW 

Ths coxcomb's novel tad the drunkard's 

NOV'ELISM; *. Innovation. [Little mod.] 
Daring. 

NOVELIST, a. An innovator; an asserter 
of novelty. Atom, While, 

2. A writer of a novel or ofnovels. WarUm. 

3. A writer of news. [Nat used.] Taller. 

NOVELIZE, t>. i. To innovate. [Nat m 

use.] 

NOVELTY, n. Newness; recentness of 
origin or introduction. Hooker. 

Aotvtty'Ulhc grest parent of pleasure. South. 

NOVEM'BF.R, *. [I*. from novttn, nine ; the 
ninth month, according to the ancient Ro- 
man year, beginning in March.] The 
eleventh month of the year 

NO'VENARY, n. f L. novenarius, from no- 
nce*, nine.] The nurnbor nine ; nino col- 
lectively. 

NO'VENARY, a. Pertaining to the number 
nine. 

NOVEN'NIAL, a. [L. novem, nine, and an- 
nus, year] Done every ninth year. Totter. 

NOVER'CAL, a. [L. wotwea, a step-mo- 
ther.] 

Pertaining to a step-mother ; suitable to a 
step-mother ; in the manner of a stop- 
mother. Derham. 

NOVICE, it. [Fr. from L. novitius, from 
hocus, new.] 

1. One who is new in any business; one 
unacquainted or unskilled ; one in the ru- 
diments; a beginner. 

I ton young, a novice In the trade. Drydm. 

2. One that has entered a religious house, 
but has not taken tho vow; a probationer. 

Skak. 

3. Ono newly planted in tho church, or 
one newly converted to tho Christian faith. 
1 Tim. ill. 

NOVl'TlATE, n. [Fr, noviciat; It, novi- 
xiato. See Novice.] 

1. The state or time of learning rudiments. 

2. In religious houses, a year or othef time 
of probation for the trial of a novice, to 
determine whether he has the necessary 

S uahtica for living up to tho rule to which 
is vow is to bind him. 

NOVI"TIOUS, a. [L. nomtius .] Newly in- 
vented. [Notustd] Pearson. 

NOV'ITY, «. [L. uovitus.] Newness [Not 
used.) Brown. 

NOW, adv. [Sax. nu, 1). Sw. Don. A Goth. 
«k. The G. has nun, Gr. svs, L. nunc.) 

I. At the present tune. 

1 have a patient now living at an advanced 
age, who discharged blood from ills lungs thirty 
> cars ago. d rbuthuot. 

2. A little while ago ; very lately. 

They tliat but now for honor and for piste, 
Made the sea blush with blood, rsslgn their 

hale fTaller. 

3. At one time ; at another time. 

Now high, now low, now master up, now 

miss. Pope. 

4. Now sometimes expresses or implies a 
connection between the subsequent and 
preceding proposition , often it introduces 
an inference or on explanation of what 
precedes. 

Not this man, hut Barabba# t now Barsbbsa 
was a robber. John zriii. 

Then said Mieab, now I know that the Lord 
will do me good, swing I have a Levlte tor mj 
priest lodges zviL 
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The o ther gre* t mischief which befalls men, 
It by their being misrepresented. AW by 
tvil good, a men ia misrepresented to 
othera in the way of slander— South. 

5. After this; things being ao. 

How ihaJl any man distinguish new betwixt 
a parasite and a man of honor f L' Estrange. 

6. In supplication, it appears to be some- 
what rmphaticaL 

I beseech thee, O Lord, remember now how I 
have walked before thee in truth and with a 
perfect heart. It Kings xz. 

7. Now sometimes refers to a particular 
time past specified or understood, and 
may be defined, at that time. He was now 
sensible of his mistake. 

Now and than, at one time and another, in- 
definitely: occasionally; not often, at in- 
tervals. 

They now and then appear in offices of reli- 
gion. Rogers. 

If there were any such thing as spontaneous 
generation, a now species would now and then 
appear. 

2. Applied to places which appear at inter- 
vals or in succession. 

A mead here, there a heath, and now and 
then a wood. Drayton 

Now, now, repeated, is used to excite at- 
tention to something immediately to hap* 
non. 

NOW, n. The present time or moment. 
Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 
But an eternal now does ever last. Cowley. 
Now a day*, adv. In thiB age. 

What men of spirit now a day* , 

Como to give sober judgment of new plays 9 
Garrirk 

[ [Thi * it a common colloquial phrase, but 
not elegant in writing , unless of the more 


NOWAY, \adv. f no and way.] In no 
NOWAYS, f manner or degtee. [These 
can hardly be considered as compound 
words,] 

NOWT5D, a. [Fr. nouL] Knotted, tied in 
a knot ; used In heraldry. Eitcyi . 

NOW'EL, n. [Fr. noel. ] A shout of joy or 
ChnstmaB song. [Obs.' 1 Chaucer 

NO WES, ». [Fr. moo.] The marriage knot. 

[Obs.] ('rash aw. 

NOWHERE, adv, [no and where. Sax. 
na-phsepe.] 

Not in any place or state. Happiness is no- 
where to be found but in tno practice of 
virtue. 

But it is better to write no and where os 
separate words. 

NO' WISE, adv. [no and wise; often by 
mistake written noways.] 

Not in any manner or degroo. Bentley. 
NOXIOUS, at nok'shus, [L. noxtvs, flora 
noceo, to hurt.] 

1. Hurtful; harmftil; baneful: pernicious, 
destructive, unwholesome, insalubrious ; 
as, nos tom air, food, elimate; pernicious; 
corrupting to morals ; as, noxious practices 
or examples ; noxious haunts of vice. 

2. Guilty ; criminal. 

Those who are noxious in the eye of the law. 
[Little used.] BrnmhaU. 

3. Unfavorable ; injurious. 

Too frequent appearance in places of public 
resort is noxious to spiritual promotion. Swift. 
NOX'IOU SLY, adv. Hurtftiuy ; perniciously. 
NOXIOUSNESS, n. llurtfulness; the qua- 


lity that injures, impairs or destroys ; in- 
salubrity ; as, the noxiou sn ess of foul air. 

2. The quality that corrupts or perverts; 
as, the noxiousness of doctrines. 

I Noy, Noyance, Noyer, Nouful, Noyout, Noy- 
sance. [See Annoy and Nuisance.] 

\ NOYAU, n. notfo. A rich cordial. 
NOZ'LE, \ n. [from nose.) The nose; the 
' NOZ'ZLE, / extremity of any thing; the 
snout. Arbuthnot. 

NUB'BLE, v. t. [for knubbbe, from knob, the 
fist.] 

To beat or bruise with the fist. [ Not used.] 
Ainsworth. 

NUBIF'EROUS, a [L. nubifer ; mtbet, a 
cloud or fog, and fero, to produce.] Bring- 
ing or producing clouds Dtct. 

NU'BILE, a. [Fr. from L. nubilis, from nit- 
bo, to marry.J 

M nrriageable ; of an age suitable for mar- 
riage. Prior. 

NU'BILOUS, a [L .nuhilus, from nubes.] 
Cloudy. Bailey. 

NUCIFEROUS, n. [L. nux, nut, and/ero, to 
bcur ] Bearing or producing nuts. Diet. 
NU'CLKUS, n. [L from nux, a nut.] 

1. Properly, the kernel of a nut; but in 

usage, any body about which matter is 
collected. Woodward. 

2. The body of a comet, called also its head, 
which appears to be surrounded with light. 

NUDATION, n. [L. nudatio, from nudo, to 
make bare.} 

The act of stripping or making bare or naked. 
NUDE, a [L. nuoui.] Bare. 

2. In taw, void ; of no force. Blarktlone 
NUDITY, n. [L. nudtlae] Nakedness 

2. Nudities, in the plural, naked parts which 
decency requires to be concealed Dryden. 

3. In painting and sculpture, the naked 
parts of the human figure, or parts not 
covered with drapery. 

Nudum Pactum, [L.] in law, an agreement 
that is void or not valid according to the 
laws of the land. Blackstone. 

NUGACITY, n. [L. nugax, from nuger, 
triHeh 1 

Futility, trifling tulk or behavior. 

More. Johnson. 
NUG VTION, n. [ L. tmgor, to trifle.] The 
net or piuctice of trifling. [Little used.] 
Bacon. 

NU'GATORY, a [L. nugatorius.] Trifling; 

vain ; futile , insignificant. Bentley. 

2 Of no force, inoperative, ineffectual. 
The laws aie sometimes rendered nuga- 
tory by inexecution Any agreement nmy 
be rendered nugatory by something which 
contravenes its execution. 

NU'lSAN CE, 1 n. [ Fr. nuisance, from nuirc, 
NU'SANCE, J L noceo, to annoy. Black- 
stone writes nusancc, and it is desirable 
that his example may be followed.] 

1. That which annoys or gives trouble and 
vexation ; that which is offensive or nox- 
ious. A liar is a nnsance to society. 

2. In law, that which incommodes or an- 
noys ; something that produces inconve- 
nience or damage. N usances ore public 
or private ; public, when they annoy citi- 
zens in general, os obstructions of the 
highway ; private, when they affect indi- 
viduals only, os when one man erects a 
house, so near his neighbor’s os to throw 
the water off the roof upon hit neighbor’s 


land or house, or tointerc 
his neighbor before eiyoyi 


the light that 
Blackstone. 


Nul, in law, signifies no, hot any; As, nul 
disseizin ; nut tiel record; nul tort 
NULL, v. t. [L. nuUus ; ns and uttus, not 
any.] 

To annul ; to deprive of validity ; to destroy. 

f , Not much used.) [See Annul.] Milton. 
NULL, a. [L. aaffw.1 Void; of no legal or 
binding force or validity ; of no efficacy ; 
invalid. The contract of a minor » null 
in law, except for necessaries. 

NULL, n. Something that has no force or 
meaning. A cipher is called a null. [Not 
used.] Bacon. 

NULLIFID'IAN, a. [L. nuUus, none, and 
fide*, faith.] 

Of no foith; of no religion or honesty. [Not 
used.] Feltham. 

NULLIFIED, pp. Made void. 

NUL'LIFY, v. t. [L. nuUus, none, and facto, 
to make.] 

To annul ; to make void ; to render invalid , 
to deprivo of legal force or efficacy. Ames. 
NUL'LITY, n. [It nullUd; Fr. mdltU, 
from L. nuUus.] 

1. Nothingness, want of existence. Bacon. 

2. Want of legal force, validity or efficacy. 

. South. 

NUMB, a. num. [Sax. nmnen, the parti- 
ciple of Sax. mman, Goth, niman, to take, 
to seize, whence bemman or benyman, to 
deprive ; benum, benumen, stupefied, that 
is seized, arrested, held, stopped ; D. nee- 
men; G. nehmen. Class Nm. No. 7. 9.] 

1. Torpid, destitute of the power of sensa- 
tion and motion ; as, the fingers or limbs 
are numb with cold. 

2. Producing numbness ; benumbing; as, the 
numb cold night. [ Not used nor proper.] 

NUMB, r t. num. To make torpid ; to de- 
prive of the power of sensation or motion ; 
to deaden ; to benumb ; to stupefy. 

For lasy winter numbs the laboring hand. 

Dryden. 

And numbing coldness has embraced the ear. 

Prior. 

NUMBED, pp. tium'med. Rendered torpid 
NUM'BEll, n. [Fr. n ombre; L. numerus; 
It. Sp. & Port, numero ; Arm. Sc W. nicer ; 
Ir. nutmhir. I know not whether the ele 
ments are Nm, or Nb. Probably the radi- 
cal sense is to speak, name or tell, as our 
word tell, in the other dialects, is to num- 
ber. Number may be allied to name , as 
the Spaniards use nombre for name, and 
the French word written with the same 
letters, is number. Class Nm. No. 1.] 

1. The designation of a unit in reference to 
other units, or in reckoning, counting, 
enumerating; as, one is the first number ; 
a simple number. 

2. An assemblage of two or more units. 
Two is a number composed of one and 
one added. Five and three added make 
the number eight. Number may be applied 
to any collection or multitude of units or 
individuals, and therefore ia indefinite, un- 
less defined by other words or by figures or 
signs of definite signification. Hence, 

3. More than one; many. 

Ladies ore always of great use to the party 
they espouse, and never fail to win over nmn- 
bers. Aidssen. 



NUM 


NUN 


4. Multitude. 

Num-btr itself import** net much la uni*, 
where tb« men art of weak courage. Bm mm. 

5. la pottry, measure; the order end quan- 
tity of syllables constituting feet, which 
vender verse musical to the ear. The har- 
mony of verse consists in the proper dis- 
tribution of the long and short syllables, 
with suitable pauses. 

In oratory, a judicious disposition of 
words, syllables and cadences constitutes a 
kind of measure resembling poetic Humbert. 

6. Poetry; verse. 

I lisped in number *, for the Humbert came. 

Pope. 

Here the first word number t may be taken 
fox poetry or veree, and the second for mea- 
sure. 

Yet should the Muses bid my Humbert roll. 

Pope. 

7. In grammar , the difference of termination 
or form of a word, to express unity or plu- 
rality. The termination which denotes 
one or an individual, is the singular num- 
ber; the termination that denotes two or 
more individuals or units, constitutes the 
plural number. Hence we say, a noun, an 
adjective, a pronoun or a verb is in the 
singular or the plural number. 

8. In mathematics, number is variously dis- 
tinguished. Cardinal numbers are those 
which express the amount of units ; as 1 . 
2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. Ordinal numbers 
are those which express order; as first, 
second, third, fourth. &c. 

Determinate number, is that referred to a 

S iren unit, as a ternary or three ; an m- 
eterm 'mate number, is referred to unity in 
general, and called quantity. 

Humogeneal numbers, ore those referred to 
the same units ; those referred to different 
units are termed hetrrngcneal. 

Whole numbers, are culled integers 
A rational number , is one commensurable 
with unity. A number inc -mmensurable 
with unity, is termed irrational or svrd. 

A prime or pnnnttre number, is divisible 
only by unity; as three, five, seven, &c. 

A perfect number, is that whose aliquot parts 
added together, make the whole number, 
as 28, whose aliquot parts, 14. 7. 4. 2. 1. 
make the number 28. 

An imperfect number , is that whose aliquot 
parts added together, make more or less 
than the number. This is abundant or 
defective; abundant, as 12, whose aliquot 
parts, 6. 4. 3. 2. 1. make 16 , or defective, 
as 16, whose aliquot parts, 8. 4. 2. 1. make 
15 only. 

A square number, is the product of a num- 
ber multiplied by itself, as, 16 is the square 
number of 4. 

A cubic number, is the product of a square 
number by its root ; as, 27 is the product 
of the square number 9 by its root 3. 

Encyc. 

Golden number , the cycle of the moon, or 
revolution of 19 years, in which time the 
conjunctions, oppositions and other aspects 
of the moon are nearly the same as they 
were on the some days of the month 19 
years before. 

NUM'BER, v. t . [L. numero.l To count; to 
Teckon ; to ascertain the nuts of any nun, 
collection or multitude. 


NUM 

If a man ran number the dost ef the earth, 
then shall thy seed also be n um b er e d . 

Gen. xilL 

2. To reckon as one of a collection or mul- 
titude. 

He was n umb e r e d with the tnuMgreemrs. 

Is. 1U1. 

NUM'BERED, pp. Counted; enumerated. 

NUM'BERER, n. One that numbers. 

NUMBERING, opr. Counting; aacertain- 
ing the units of a multitude or collection, i 

NUM'BERLESS, o. That cannot be count- 
ed ; innumerable. Milton. 

NUM’BKRS, n. The title of the fourth book 
of the Pentateuch. 

NUMBING, opr Hum'mmg. Making torpid. 

NUM'BLES, n. [Fr. tumbles.] The entrails 
of a deer. Bailey. 

NUMBNESS, o. num'nest. Torpor ; that 
state of a living body in which it has not 
the power of feeling or motion, as when 


the power of feeling or motion, as when 
paralytic or chilled by cold. 

NU MERABLE, a. [L. numerabilts .] That 
may bp numbered or counted. 

NUMERAL, a. [Fr. ; L. numeralis.] Per- 
taining to number ; consisting of number. 

The dependence of a lung Ualu of numeral 
progression*. Locke. 

2. Expressing number ; representing num- 
ber , standing as a substitute for figures ; 
as numeral letters; as X for 10, L for 
fifty , C for 100 , I) for 5(10; M for 1000. 

3. Expressing numbers , as numeral charac- 
ters. The figures we now use to express 
numbers are 1.2 3. 1 5 0. J. 8. 9. 0. 
The) are said to be of Arabian origin ; but 
the Arabians might huve received them 
from India. This is a controverted ques- 
tion. 

NUMERALLY, adv. According to num- 
ber ; in number. 

NU'MEIIARY, a. Belonging to a certain 
number. 

A »upcrmimerary ration, when he obtains a 
prebend, becomes a numerary canun Ayhffr j 

NUMERATE, r. 1. To count or reckon in I 
numbers , to calculate. [ But enumerate it, 
generally used.] Lancaster. \ 

NUMERATION, «. fL. numeratio ] The 
act or art of numbering. 

Numeration is but still the adding of one 
unit more, tuul giving to the whole a new name 
or sign. Locke. 

2. In arithmetic, notation , the art of ex- 
pressing m characters any number proposed 
tn words, or of expressing in words any 
number proposed in characters ; the act or 
art of writing or reading numbers. Thus 
we write 1000, for thousand, and 50, wo 
read fifty 

NUMERATOR, n. [L.] One that numbers. 

2. In arithmetic, the number iu vulgar frac- 
tions which shows how many parts of a 
unit are taken. Thus when a unit is di- 
vided into 9 parts, and we take 5, we ex- 
press it thus, f, that is, five-ninths ; 5 bring 
the numerator, and 9 the denominator. 

NUMEK'IO \ a. [It numerico ; Fr. n«- 
NUMER'ICAL, j m tuque ; ftora L. nu- 
merut, number.] 

1. Belonging to number; denoting number ; 
consisting in numbers ; as, numerical alge- 
bra, numerical characters. 

2. Numerical difference, is that by which 
one individual is distinguished from mo- 


odier. The same mmsrkal body is idea 

tically the same. 

NUMERICALLY, ado. la numbers; as, 
parts of a thing numerically expre ss ed . 

2. With respect to number or semen see in 
number ; as, a thing is numarkmEg the 
same, or numerically different 
NU'MERIST, n. One that deals In num- 
bers. [AW used.] Broom. 

NUMEROS'ITY, «. The state of being nu- 
merous. [AW used.] Brown. 

NUMEROUS, e. [L. numtrosus.) Being 
many, or consisting of a great numbered 
individuals ; as, a numerous army ; a *w- 
merous body ; a numerous people. 

2. Consisting of poetic numbers; melodi- 
ous , musical. In arose, a style becomes 
numerous by the alternate disposition or 
iukemiixture of long aud short syllables, 
or of long aud short words ; or by a judi- 
cious selection and disposition of smooth 
flowing words, and by dosing the periods 
with important or well sounding words. 

Encyc. 

NUMEROUSLY, adv. In or with great 
numbers ; as, a meeting numerously at- 
tended. 

NUM F.ltOUSN F.SS, n. The quality of be- 
ing numerous or many ; the quality of con- 
sisting of a great number of individuals ; 
as, the numerousness of an army or of an 
assembly. 

2. The quality of consisting of poetic num- 
bers, melodiousness; muticaJneu. Encyc. 
NUMISMATIC, a. [L. numtsma, money, 
com ; Gr. et/uttfte^ from vopife, to suppose, 
to sanction, from so ptse, law or custom.] 
Pertaining to money, coin or medals. 
NUMISMATICS, n. The science of coins 
and medals. 

NUM I SM ATOL'OGIST, ». One versed in 
the knowledge of coins and medals. 
NUMISMATOLOGY, n. [Gr. stfitepu, 
coin, and *oyof, discourse.] 

The branch of historical science which treat* 
of coins and medals. 

NUMMARY, la. [L. nummue, a coin, j 
NUMMULAR, / Pertaining to coin or 
money. Arbuthnot. Diet. 

NUM'MULITK, n. [L. Hummus raoney.J 
Fossil remains of a chambered shell of 
a flattened form, formerly mistaken for 
money. Ed. Encyc. 

NUM PS, n. A dolt; a blockhead. [Not 
used .] Parker. 

NUM'SKULL, n. {numb and skull \ A 
dunce , a dolt , a stupid fellow. Prior. 
NUM'SKULLED, a. Dull In intellect; stu- 
pid , doltish. Arbuthnot. 

NUN, ». [Sax ntuino , Don. nunne ; D. non ; 
G. nonne; Hw nurina, Fr.nonns.] 

A woman devoted to a religions life, otyi 
who li\es in a cloister or nunnery, secluded 
from the world, under a vow of perpetual 
chastity 

NUN, w" A web-footed fowl of the size of a 
duck, with a white head and neck. Diet . 
2. The blue titmouse. Sherwood, 

NUN'CHION, n A portion of food token 
between meals, [qu. from noon, or a cor- 
ruption of luncheon.] Ainsworth. 

NUNCIATURE, n. [See Nmeio.] The 
office of a nuncio. Clarendon. 

NUN'CIO, n. [It. nunzio, from L. nuncius, 
a messenger.] 



NUR 


NUT 


1. An nmbuMdor from &e pope to some 
Catholic prince or state, or who attends 
some congress or assembly as the pope's 


representative. Encyc. 

2. A messenger ; one who brings intelli- 
gence. Shaft. 

NUNCUPATE, v. t. [L. imncwpo.] To de- 
clare publicly or solemnly. [Not used.] 

Barrow. 


NUNCUPATION, n. A naming. Chaucer. 

NUNCUPATIVE, \ o. [It nuncupative ; 

NUNCU'PATORY, / Pr. nuncupatif,- from 
L. nuncupo, to declare.! 

1. Nomina) ; existing only in name. Encyc. 

2. Publicly or solemnly declaratory. 

Pother by. 

3. Verbal, not written. A nuncupative will 
or testament is one which is made by the 
verbal declaration of the testator, and de- 
pends merely on oral testimony for proof, 
though afterwards reduced to writing. 

Blaekstone 


NUNDINAL, a. [L. nundtnalts, from nun- 
dince, a fair or market, quasi novem-dmee, 
every nine days ] 

1. Pertaining to a fair or to a market day. 

2. A nundinal letter, among the Romans, 
was one of the eight first letters of the 
alphabet, which were repeated successively 
from the lirst to the last day of the year. 
One of theso always expressed the market 
days, which returned every nine days. 

NUNDINAL, ft. A nundinal lettor. 

' NUNDINATE, e. «. To buy und sell at 
4 fairs. [Not used.] 

NUNDIN ATION, n. Traffick in fairs. [Not 
used.] 

NUNNATION, n. In Arabic grammar , 
from the name of N, the pronunciation of 
n at the end of words. 

NUN'NERY, tt. A house in which nuns 
reside ; a cloister in which females under a 
vow of chastity and devoted to religion, 
reside during life. 

NUPTIAL, a. JL. nuptialu, from nuptus, 
nuho , to marry.] 

1. Pertaining to marriage ; done at a wed- 
ding ; as, nuptial rites and ceremonies ; 
nuptial torch. 

2. Constituting marriage; as, the nuptial 
£not or bond. 

The Bible has mitigated the horrors of war; 
It has given effectual obligation to the nuptial 
vow. O Spring. 

NUPTIALS, n.plur. Marriage,— which see. 

Dry dr it. 

NURSE, n. Hurt. [Fr. nourrice, from nour- 
rir, to nourish.] 

1. A woman that has the care of infants, or 
a woman employed to tend the children of 
others. 

2. A woman who euokles infants. 

3. A woman that has the care of a sick per- 


son. 

4. A man who has the care of the sick. 

5. A person that breeds, educates or pro- 
tects ; hence, that which breeds, brings up 
or causes to grow , as, Greece, the nurse 
of the liberal arts. 

6. An old woman ; in contempt Blackmon. 

7. The state of being nursed; as to put a 

child to nurse. Ck&mkmeL 

8. In composition, that which supplies food; 

as, a nurse-pond. Walton 


NURSE, r. 1. mart. To tend, a* inftat*,* as, 
to nurse a child. 

2. To suckle ; to nourish at the breast 

3. To attend and take care of in child-bed; 
at, to nurse a woman in bar illness. 

4. To tend the sick ; applied to males and 
females 

5. To feed , to maintain ; to bring up. Is. lx. 

6. To cherish, to foster; to encourage ; to 
promote growth in. We say, to nurse a 
feeble animal or plant 

By what hands ’has vice been nursed into so 
uncontrolled a dominion 1 Locke. 

7. To manage with care and economy, with 
a view to increase ; as, to nurse our nar 
tional resources. 

NURS'ED, pp. Tended in infancy or sick- 
ness, nourished from the breast; main- 
tained; cherished. 

NURS'F.R, n. One that cherishes or en- 
courages growth. 

NURS'ERY, v. The place or apartment in 
a house appropriated to the care of chil- 
dren. Bacon. 

2. A place where young trees are propagated 
for the purpose of being transplanted , a 

! plantation of young trees. Bacon 

3. The place where any thing is fostered and 
the growth promoted. 

To see fair l'adua, nursery of arts. Shak. 

So we say, a nursery of thieves or of 
rogues. Alehouses and dram-shops arc the 
nurseries of intemperance 
Christian families are the nurseries of the 
churrh on earth, on she is the nursery of the 
churrli in heaven. J AI Mason 

4 That which forms and educates. Com- 
merce is the nursery of seamen. 

5. Tho act of nursing. [ Little used ] Shak 
G. That which ib the object of a nurse's care 
Milton 

NURS'ING, ppr. Tending, nourishing at 
the breast; educating, maintaining. 
NURS'LING, n. Au infant , a child. 

Dry den. 

2 One that is nursed. Spenser 

NURTURE, n. [Fr. nourriture, from nour- 
rir, to nouiish ] 

1. That winch nourishes ; food; diet 

Milton. 

2. That which promotes growth, education; 
instruction Eph. vi. 

NURTURE,r t. To feed, to nourish. 

2. To educate; to bring or train up. 

He was nurtured where he was born. 

ff'otlon. 

NUSANCE. See NUISANCE. 

NUT, h. [Sax. hnur; D. n oot; G nuts; Sw. 
nbt ; Dan. nodd; ]r. enudh ; W. cna, cnau. 
It seems to be allied to knot, a bunch or 
hard lump ] 

1 . The fruit of certain trees and shrubs, con- 
sisting of a hard shell inclosing a kernel. 
A nut is properly the pericarp of the fruit. 
Various kuids of nuts are distinguished ; 
as, walnut, chestnut, hazelnut, butternut. 

2. In mechanics, a small cylinder or other 
body, with teeth or projections correspond- 
ing with the teeth or grooves of a wheel. 

Wilkins. Hay. 

3. The projection near the eye of an anchor. 

v Mar. Diet. 

NUT, v. i. To gather nuts. Wood. 

NUTATION, n. [L, nutatio, a nodding, 

from nuto, to nod.] 


NUT 

In astronomy, a kind of tnmraloos motion of 
the axis at the earth, by which in its an- 
nual revolution it is twice inclined to the 
ecliptic, and as often returns to its former 

BREAKER. See NUTCRACKE^’ 
NUT-BROWN, a. Brown as a nut long 
kept and dried. MiUon. 

NUT-CRACKER, n. An instrument for 
cracking nuts. Addison. 

2. A bird of the genus Corvus ; the nut- 
breaker. Pennant. 

NUTGALL, n. An excrescence of the oak. 

Brown. 

NUT-HATCH, n. The common name of 
birds of the genus Sitta. The common 
European nut-hatch is called also nut- 
obber and nut-pecker. Encyc. Johnson. 
T-HQOK, it. A pole with a hook at the 
end to pull down boughs for gathering 
the nuts ; also, the name given to a thief 
that Btole goods from a window by means 
of a hook. Shak. 

NUTMEG, n. [L. nuxmosehata; It. noee 
moscada ; Port, noz mosrada; Fr. muscade 
or noix muscade. But it may be question- 
ed whether the last syllable m English, 
meg , is not from L. macis, mace, the bark 
that envelops the nut ] 

The fruit of a tree of tne genus Myristica, 
growing in the isles of the East Indies and 
South Sea The tree grows to the highth 
of thirty feet, producing numerous branch- 
es. The color of the hark of the trunk is 
a reddish brown ; that of the young 
branches a bright green. The fruit is of 
. the kind called drupe, that is, a pulpy peri- 
carp without vahes, containing a nut or 
kernel. The covering of this nut is the 
mace. The nutmeg is an aromatic, very 
grateful to tho taste and smell, and much 
used in cookery. 

NUTRICATION, n. Manner of feeding 
or being fed. [Not in use.'] 

NUTRIENT, a. FL. mi/no.J Nourishing, 


promoting growth. 

NUTRIENT «. 


Any substance which 
nourishes by promoting the growth or re- 
pairing the waste of animal bodies. 

NUTRIMENT, «. [L. nutrimentum, from 
nutno, to nourish ] 

1 That which nourishes ; that which pro- 
motes the growth or repairs the natural 
waste of animal bodies, or that which pro- 
motes the growth of vegetables ; food ; ali- 
ment. South 

2. That which promotes enlargement or im- 
provement , as, the nutriment of the mind 

NUTRIMENT'AL, a Having the qualities 
of food; alimental. * Jrbuthnot. 

NUTRI'TION, ». [L. nutritio, from nutrio, 
to nourish.] 

1. The act or process of promoting the 

growth or repairing the waste of animal 
bodies; the act or process of promoting 
growth in vegetables. Do win. 

2. That which nourishes ; nutriment 

Fixed like a plant on his peculiar spot 

To draw ntUrttion, propagiu* and rot Pops. 

There is no nutrition in anient spirits. 

L Bsecher 

NUTRITIOUS, a. Nourishing; promoting 
the growth or repairing the waste of ani- 
mal bodies. Milx is very nutritious 
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wmrrivE, «. Having the quaBty of 

nooriahliiff; nutriment*] ; alimental ; as, a 
wdririw food. 

NU 'TKITURE, x, The quality of nourish- 
ing- [Afot «u#£] Horny. 

NUT-SHELL, n. Tie herd cheS of • not ; 
the covering of the kernel. 

2. Proverbially, a thing of little compass or 
of little value. V Estrange 

NUT-TREE, a. A tree that bean nuts. 
NUZ'ZLE, v. t. [qu. from noursle.] To 
nurse ; to foster. [V vigor.] 

NUZ'ZLE, v. t. [qu. from note or noursle.] 
To hide the head, as a child in the mo- 
ther’s bosom. Bailey. 

NUZ'ZLE, 1 . 1. [qu. noursle or nettle.] To 
nestle , to house as in a nest 
NUZ'ZLE, v. i. [qu. from nose.] To go with 
the nose near the ground, or thrusting the 
nose into the ground like a swine. 

Ar but knot. Pope. 


NYCTALOPS, «. [Or. ; wf, 

sight, and tnlr, the eye.] 
lTOne that sees best in the night Cples. 
3. One who loses his sight as night comes 
on, and remains blind Si morning. 

NYCTALOPY, a. The faculty* seoing 
best in darkness, or the disorder from! 
which this faculty proceeds. Todd. j 

2. In present usage, the disorder in which I 
the patient loeee his sight as night ap- 
proaches, and remains bund till morning. 

NYE, n. A brood or flock of pheasants. 

NYL'GAU, ». A quadruped of the genus 
Bos, a native of the intenor of India, of a 
middle use between the cow and the deer. 
Its body, horns and tail are not unlike 
those of a bull ; the head, neok and legs 
resemble those of the deer. The color is an 
ash gray. Encyc. 

NYMPH, n. [L. mmpha; Gr. svp<Pn.] In 
mythology , a goddess of tho mountains, 
forests, meadows and waters. According 


to the andante, aB the world was frill of 
nymphs, sons terrestrial, others oaleatial ; 
and thou had names assigned to them ac- 
cording to their place of reridenoe, or the 
parts of the world over which they were 
supposed to preside. jSocyc. 

3. In poetry, a lady. Wafer. 

second state of an insect, pasting to its 
perfect form. 

NYMPHE'AN, a. Pertaining to nymphs; in- 
habited by nymphs; as, a nymphean cave. 

Paber. 

NYMPH 'I€AL, a. Pertaining to nymphs, 
Panamas, Trans. 

NYMPH'ISH, o. Relating to nymphs; lady- 
like. Drayton. 

NYMPH 'LIKE, \ a. Resembling nymnns. 

NYMPH'LY, ) J^oyton. 

NYS, [*w and Ar.J None is; is not. [06s.] 
Spent or. 


NYMPH'LY, 
NYS, [ne and 


o. 
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O IS the fifteenth letter, and the fourth 
vowel in the English Alphabet. The 
shape of this letter seems to have been 
taken from the circular configuration of 
the lips in uttering the sound. It corre- 
sponds in figure with the Coptic O, and 
nearly with the Syriac initial and final mu, 
and the Ethiopia am. In words derived 
from the Oriental languages, it often repre- 
sents the cau of those languages, and some- 
times the aw ; the original sound of the 
latter being formed deep in the throat, and 
with a greater aperture of the mouth. 

In English, O has a long sound, as in tone, 
hone, groan, cloke , roll, droll; a short sound, 
as in lot, plod, rod, tony, lodge, and the 
sound of oo, or the Italian «, and French 
on, as in move, prone. This sound is short- 
ened in words ending in a elute articula- 
tion, as in hook, foot. 

The long sound of O, is usually denoted by 
e, at the end of a word or syllable, as in 
hone, lonely; or by a servile a, as in moan, 
foal. It is generally long before U, as in 
roll; but it is short in doll, loll, and in words 
of more syllables than one, as m folly, 
volley. 

As a numeral, O was sometimes used by 
the ancients for 11, and with a dash over 
it, 0, for 11,000. 

Among the Irish, 0 prefixed to the name of 
a family, denotes progeny, or is a charac- 
ter of dugnity; as, O’Neil; O’CarroL 
Among the ancients, O was a mark of triple 
time, from the notion 'that the ternary or 
number 3, is the most perfect of numbers, 
and properly expressed by a circle, the 
most perfect figure. 

0 is often used as an exclamation, express- 
ing a wish. 

Vox. II. 


O, w ere he present Dryden. 

It sometimes expresses surprise. 
Shokspeare uses O for a circle or oval. 

Within this wooden O. 

O S stands for Old Style. 

OAF, n [said to be a corruption of ouph or 
elf, a (any or demon, and to denote a foolish 
child left by fairies in the plnce of one of 
better intellects which they steal. John- 
son ] 

1. A changeling ; a foolish child left by fai- 
ries m tho place of another. Drayton. 

2. A dolt , an idiot , a blockhead. 

OAFISH, a. Stupid; dull; doltish. [Little 

used J 

OAFlSliNESS, n. Stupidity ; dullness ; folly. 
[Little used.] 

OAK, n. [Sax. ac, sec ; D. eik or eikhoom ; 
G. etche or nchbaum ; Sw. ek , Dan. eegc- 
Urtrc, oak-tree It is probable that the first 
syllable, oak, was originally an adjective 
expressing some quality, as hard or strong, 
ana by the disuse of tree, oak became tho 
name of the tree.] 

A tree of the genus Quercus, or rather the 
popular name of the genus itself, of which 
there are several species. The white oak 
grows to a great size, and furnishes a most 
valuable timber ; but the live oak of the 
United States is the most durable timber 
for ships. In Hartford still stands the ve- 
nerable oak, in the hollow stem of which 
was concealed and preserved the colonial 
charter of Connecticut, when Sir E. An- 
dros, by authority of a writ of quo warranto 
from tbs B ri tish crown, attempted to obtain 
possession of it, in 1687 As it was then a 
large tree, it must now be nearly three 
hundred yean old. 

OAK-APPLE, n. A kind of spongy excres- 


cence on oak leaves or tender branches, Ac 
produced in consequence of the puncture 
of an insect. It is called also oak-leaf gall, 
or gall-nut Bacon. Etiryc. 

6 A KEN, a. o'kn. Made of oak or consisting 
of oak ; as, an oaken plank or bench ; an 
oaken bower. Hilton. 

2. Composed of branches of oak; as, an 
oaken garland. Addison. 

OAKEN PI N, «. An apple, so callod from 
its hardness. Mortimer. 

OAKLING, n. A young oak. Evelyn. 
OAKUM, m. [Sax weetuba, treumbe, tow. 
The latter part of the word may bo Sax. 
ccmb, a comh.J , 

The substance of old ropes untwisted and 
pulled into loose hemp ; used for calking 
the soams of ships, stopping leaks, Ac. 
That formed from untarred ropes is called 
white oakum. 

OAKY, a. [from oak.] Hard, firm, strong.^ 

OAR, ». [Sax. aji • 8w. ara; Norm, outer.] 
An instrument for rowing boats, being a 
piece of timber round or square at one and, 
and flat at the other. The round and ia the 
handle, and the flat end the blade. 

To boat the oart, m seamanship, to eaaae 
rowing and lay the oars in tha boat. 

To ship the oart, to place them in the row- 
locks. 

To wuhip the oars, to take them out of the 
row-locks. Mar. Diet. 

OAR, v. i. To row. Pope. 

0 A R, r. i. To impel by vowing. Shak. 
OARY, a. Having the form or use of an oar, 
as, the swan’s oory feet. MilUm. Addison. 

I** [qp- set*, or I* wfto.] A kiln to 
OUST, J "T HP" Mortimer. 
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6AT, n. [Sax. are, oat or eockle, darnsl; 
Russ. ovft or ovetzi.'] 

A pluntofthe genus A vena, and more tutu- 
ally, the seed of the plant The word is 
commonly used in die plural, oat*. This 
plant flourishes best in cold latitudes, and 
degenerates in the warm. The meal of 
this grain, oatmeal, forms a considerable 
and very valuable article of food for man 
in Scotland, and every where oats are ex- 
cellent food for horses and cattle. 


OATCAKE, w. A cake made of the meal of 
oats Peaeham. 

OATEN, a. o'tn. Made of oatmeal; ns, oat- 

en cakes. 

2. Consisting of an oat straw or stem ; as, 
an oaten pipe. Milton. 

OATH, n. [Sax. ath; Goth .aithi; D .ted; 

G. aid ; Sw. fid; I)an. wed ] 

A solemn affirmation or declaration, made 
with an appeal to God for the truth of 
what is affirmed. The appeal to God in 
an oath, implies that the person imprecates 
his vengeance and renounces his favor if 
the declaration is false, or if the declaration 
is a promise, the person invokes the ven- 

5 eance of God if he should fail to fulfill it. 

L false oath is called peijury. 
OATHABLE, a. Capable of having an oath 
administered to. [Not used.] Sliak. 

OATHBREAKING, w. The violation of an 
oath ; peijury. Shak. 

OATMaL’]', n. Malt made of oats. 

Mortimer 

OATMEAL, w. Meal of oats produced by 
grinding or pounding. Gay 

2. A plant {Not used.] 

OAT-THISTLE, ». A plant {Not used.] 
Ainsworth. 

OB, a Latin preposition, signifies primarily, 
in front before, and hence againat, towards , 
as in objtcio , to object, that is, to throw 
against. It has also the force of in or on ; 
os in obtrude. In composition, the letter A 
is often changed into the first letter of the 
word to which it is prefixod; as, in occa- 
sion, offer, oppose. 

OBAM'BULATE, t>. «. [L. obambulo.] To 
walk about {Not usea.] Cockeram. 
OBAMBU L ATION, n. A walking ahout 
{Not used.] Diet. 

OBBLIGATO, «. [It bound.! A term in 
music, signifying on purpose for the instru- 
ment named. Cyc. 

OBCORD'ATE, a. [L. from ob and cor, the 
heart.] 

In botany, shaped like a heart, with the 
apex downward ; as, an obeordate petal or 
legume. Martyn. 

OBDORMI'TION, m. [L. obdormo , to 
sleep.] Sleep; sound sleep. [Little wralj 

OBDU'CE, e. t. [L. obduoo; ob and duco, 
to lead.] To draw over, as a covering. 
[Little used.] ^ Hale. 

OBDUCT', v. t. [L. obdueo,] To~draw over; 

to cover. [Net in use.] Broom. 

OBDUCTION, n [L. obductio.] The act of 
drawing over* as a covering ; the act of 
laying over. {Little used.] Coeksram. 
OB'DURACY, n. TSee Obdurate.] Invinci- 
ble hardness of heart; impenitence that 
cannot be subdued; inflexible persistency 
in sin ; obstinacy in wickedness. 


God may by almighty gnus binder the abso- 
lute completion of sin in oral o b durac y. South. 
OBDURATE, a. [L. obduro, to harden ; ob 
and duro.] 

1. Hardened in heart; inflexibly hard ; per- 
sisting obstinately in sin or impenitence. 

2. Hardened against good or favor ; stub- 
born ; unyielding ; inflexible. | 

The custom of evil makes the heart obdurate 
against whatsoever instructions to the contrary. 

Hooker. 

3. Harsh ; rugged ; as, an obdurate conso- 
nant [ Little used] Swfft. 

OB'DURATE, t>. i. To harden. [Not used.] 
More. 

OBDURATELY, adv. Stubbornly ; inflexi- 
bly , with obstinate impenitence. 
OBDURATKNESS, n. Stubbornness; in- 
flexible persistence in sin. 
OBDUUATION, n. The hardening of the 
heart ; hardness of heart , stubbornness. 

Hooker. Hammond 
OBDU'RE, v. t. [L. obduro ] To harden; 
to render obstinate in sin. [Little used.] 

Herbert. 

2. To render inflexible [Little used.] Hall. 
OBDU'RED, pp. or a. Hardened; inflexi- 
ble; impenitent MtUon. 

OBDU'REDNESS, n. Hardness of heart , 
stubbornness. [Little used.] Hall 

OBEDIENCE, n. [Fr. from L. obedientia. 
See Obey.] 

Compliance with a command, prohibition or 
known law and rule of duty prescribed , the 
performance of what is required or enjoined 
ny authority, or the abstaining from what is 
prohibited, in compliance with the com- 
mand or prohibition To constitute obe- 
dience, the act or forbearance to act must 
be in submission to authority ; the com- 
mand must bo known to the person, and 
hi» compliance must be in consequence of 
it, or it is not obedience. Obedience is not 
synonymous with obsequiousness , the lat- 
ter often implying meanness or servility, 
and obedience being merely a proper sub- 
mission to authority. That which duty rc- 

a uires implies dignity of conduct rather 
ion servility. Obedience may bo volun- 
tary or involuntary. Voluntary obedience 
alone can be acceptable to God. 

Government mu« compel tho obedience of 
individuals , otherwise who will seek its protec- 
Uon or feai its vengeance ? Amei 

OBEDIENT, a. [L obediens.] Submissive 
I to authority, yielding compliance with 
| commands, orders or injunctions ; per- 
i forming wliat is required, or abstaining 
from wnat is forbid. 

The chief his orders gives ; the obedient band, 
With due observance, wait the chiefs com- 
mand. Pope 

OBEDIENTIAL, a. [Fr. obedtencicl] Ac- 
cording to the rule of obedience ; m com- 
pliance with commands; as, obediential 
submission. Hammond. 

OBEDIENTLY, adv. With obedience; 
with due submission to commands; with 
submission or compliance with orders. 

TiUotson. 

OBE'ISANCE, n. [Fr, obeissanee , from obttr, 
to obey, L. obedto.] 

A bow or courtesy ; an act of reverenee 
made by an inclination of the body or the 
knea. Gan, xxxvii, I 


OBELIS'CAL, w. In the form of an obelisk. 

Stuheley. 

OB'ELISK, n. [L. obeUscus; Or. Afcwor, 
dim. of sCrtSf, a spit] 

1. A truncated, auadrangular and slender 
pyramid intended as an ornament and of- 
ten charged with inscriptions or hierogly- 
phics. Some ancient obelisks appear to have 

. oeen erected in honor of distinguished 
persons or their achievements. Ptolemy 
rhiladelphus raised one of 88 cubits high in 
honor of Arsinoe. Augustus erected one 
in the Campus Martius at Rome, which 
served to mark the hours on a horizontal 
dial drawn on the pavement Encyc. 

2. In writing and printing , a reference or 
mark referring the reader to a note in the 
margin, thus, f. It is used also for a mark 
of censure, or for designating obsolete 
words, or for other purposes at the pleasure 
of the writer. 

OBEQ'UITATE, e. * [L. obequito; ob and 
equito, to ride ; eanus, a horse.] To ride 
about. [Not used.] Cockeram. 

OBEQUITATION, n. The act of riding 
about [Not used!] Cockeram 

OBERRATION, b. [L. oberro; ob and «•- 
ro, to wander.] The act of wandering 
about. [Little used.] Johnson. 

OBE'SE, a. [L. obesus!] Fat, fleshy. [Lit- 
tle used.] Gayton. 

OBE'SKNESS, \ n. [L. obentos.] Fatness, 
OBESITY, / fleshiness; incumbrance 
of flesh. Grew. 

OBEY, v. /. [Fr obehr , contracted from L. 

obedto, It ubbidtre ; supposed to be con- 
• tracted from ob and audio, to hear. See 
Gr «£«xomi.J 

1. To comply with the commands, orders or 
instructions of a superior, or with tho re- 
quirements of law, moral, political or mu- 
nicipal , to do that which is commanded or 
required, or to forbear doing that which ia 
prohibited. 

Children, obey your parents in theLord. 

Eph. vi. 

Servants, obey in all things your masters. 

Col. Hi. 

He who has learned to obey, will know how 
to command. 

2. To submit to the government of; to be 
ruled by. 

All Israel obeyed Solomon. 1 Chron. xxix 
Dan. vii. 

3. To submit to the direction or control of. 
Seamen say, the ship will not obey the helm. 

Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal 
body, that ye should obey It In the lusts thereoC 
Rom vi. Jams* ill. 

4. To yield to the impulse, power or opera- 
tion of ; as, to obey stimulus. Darwin. 

Relentless time, destroying power, 

Whom stone and brass obey. 

OBEYED, pp. Complied with ; performed , 
j as a command ; yielded to. 

OBEYER, n. One who yields obedience. 
OBEYING, ppr. Complying with com- 
mands ; submitting to. 

OBFIRM, \ e. t. obferm 1 , \ To make 
OBFIRMATE, / obfem'ate. / firm; to 
harden in resolution. [Not used.] 

HaU. Sheldon. 
OBFUS'CATE, v. t. [L. oft and fuseo, to ob- 
scure.] To darken; to obscure. WnUrkaust. 
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OBFUB*€ATION, n. Th# act of darkening 
or rendering obscure ; a clouding. 
Obf usc a ti on s of the cornea. P o o h. 

OBIT, n. [L. obiit, Mmt ; ob and ee, to go.] 
Properly, death ; decease; hence, ftmersd 
solemnities or anniversary eervice for the 
tool of the deceased on the day of his 
death. Encyc. Mountsuj*. 

OBEFUAL, a. [L. obso, to die ; obittu, 
death.! 

Pertaining to obit*, or the day* when ftme- 
ral solemnities are celebrated; as, obttiuU 
day*. Encyc. 

OBITUARY, f». £Fr. obituaire.] A list of 
the dead, or a register of ofaitual anniver- 
sary days, when service is performed for 
the dead. Encyc. 

2 . An account of persons deceased ; notice 
of the death of a person, often accompa- 
nied with a brief biographical sketch of 
his character. 

OBITTJARY, a. Relating to the decease of 
a person or persons ; as, an obituary notice. 1 
OBJECT, it. [Fr. objet ; L. objeetum, objec- 
ts. See the Verb.] 

1. That about which any power or faculty 
is employed, or something* apprehended 
or presented to the mind by seusation or 
imagination. Thus that quality of a rose 
which is perceived by the sense of smell, 
is an object of perception. When the ob- 
ject » not in contact with tho organ of 
sense, there must be some medium through 
which we obtain the perception of it The 
impression which objects make on the 
senses, must be by the immediate applies- 1 
tion of them to the organs of sense, or by 
means of the medium that intervenes be- 
tween the organs and the objects. 

2. That to which the mind is directed for 
accomplishment or attainment, end, ul- 
timate purpose. Happiness is the object of 
every mans desires; we all strive, to at- 
tain that object. Wealth and honor are 
pursued with eagerness as desirable ob- 
jects. 

3. Something presented to the senses or 
the mind, to excite emotion, affection or 

passion. 

This passenger felt some degree of concern 
at the sight of so moving an object. At ter bury. * 
In this sense, the word uttered with a 
particular emphasis, signifies something 
that may strongly move our pity, abhor- 
rence or disgust. What an object ! < 

4. In grammar, that which is produced, in- 
fluenced or acted on by something else ; 
that which follows a transitive verb. When 
we say, “ God created the world," world 
denotes the thing produced, and is the ob- 
ject after foe verb created. When we say, 

, ** the light affect* foe eye," eye denotes < 
that which is affected or acted on. When 
we say, “ instruction directs foe mind or 
opinions," mind and opinions sere the ob- ( 
jecis influenced. 

OBJECT-GLASS, n. In a telescope or mi- 
croscope, the glass plaoed at foe end of s ( 
tube next the object 

OBJECT, «. t JL. objitio ; ob sod joeso, to 
throw against j ( 

1. To oppoee ; to present in opposition. 


OBL 

PsUas ts th eir eyas 

The mist obj e cted, and csmWd the skies. 

ftp* - 

2. To present or oBsx in opposition, ns a 
charge cpminal, or as a reason adverse to 
something supposed to he erroneous or 

! wrong ; with to or agamot. 

( The book— -giveth liberty to Meet say crime 
against such ss are to be ordered. WkitgifU. 

The adversaries of religion object against 
professors the irregularity of their lives, and too 
often with justice. 

There was this single flmlt that Erasmus, 
though an enemy, could object to him. 

3. To offer; to exhibit [Little used.] 

War bar ton. 

OBJECT', *. L To oppoee in words or ar- 
guments ; to offer reasons against The 
council objected to the admission of foe 
plaintiff's witnesses. 

OBJECT, a. Opposed ; presented in oppo- 
sition f Not swrd.1 Sanays, 

OBJECT'ABLE, a. That maybe opposed. 

Taylor. 

OBJECTION, a. [L. objeetto.] The act of 
objecting. 

2 That which is presented in opposition; 
adverse reason or argument The defen- 
dant urged several objections to the plain- 
tiffs claims The plaintiff baa removed or 
overthrown those objections. 


3. That which may be offered in opposition ; 
reason existing, though not offered, against 
a measure or an opinion. We often have 
objections in our minds which we never 
offer or present in opposition. 

4 Criminal charge ; fault found 

OBJECTIONABLE, a. Justly liable to ob- 
jections; such as mity be objected sgainst 

OBJECTIVE, a. [Fr. obiecUf ) Belonging 
to the object ; contained in foe object. 

Objective certainty, is when the proposition 
U certainly true in itself ; and subjective, when 
we are certain of the truth of it The one Is in 
things, the other in our minds. Waits 

2. In grammar , the objective case is tliat 
which follows a transitive verb or a prepo- 
sition , that case in which foe object of the 
verb u placed, when produced or affected 
by the act expressed by the verb. This 
case in English answers to foe oblique cases 
of the Latin. Lowth 

OBJECTIVELY, adv. *In foe manner of an 
object , as, a determinate idea objectively 
in foe mind. Jjocke, 

2. In foe state of an object. Brown. 

OBJECT'JVENESS, «. The state of being 
an object. 

Is there sut h a motion or objsctieenfss of ex- 
ternal bodies, which prodneeth light f Hale. 

OBJECTOR, n. One that otijocts ; one that 
offers arguments or reasons in opposition 
to a proposition or measure. Bentley. 
OBJUR'GATE, v.t. [ L. obiurgo; ob and 
yurpo, to chide. J To elude; to reprove. 

OBJURGATION, n. [L. objurgation The 
act of chiding by way of censure ; reproof; 
reprehension. [Little used.] BramhaU. 

OBJUR'GATORY, a. Containing censure 
or reproof; culpatory. [Little nsed.^ ^ 

OBLADA, n. A fish of foe ^umis kind, 
variegated with longitudinal lines, and 


haring a large black ape* on met side, 
near foe tail. Diet. Nat. Diet. 

OBLATE, a. [L. o biaM, qferw; «t and 
Zero, to bear.] 

Flattened or depressed at foe poise ; as, an 
oblate spheroid, which is foe figure of foe 
earth. CAeme. 

OBLATENESS, n. The quality or state of 
being oblate. JTnnfttff 

OBLATION, A. [L. ablatio, from offer*; 
06 and fero, to bear or bring.] 

Any thing offbred or presented m worship or 
sacred service ; an offering, a sacrifice. 

Brin* no more vain oblatum*. Is, l. 
OBLECTATK, c. t. [L. oblccio.] To de- 
light; to please highly. [Not wed,] 
OBLECTATION, n. The act of pleasing 
highly, delight. Feliham. 

OBLIGATE, v. t . [L. oblige / ob and tig o, 
to bind.] 

To bind, as one’s self, in a moral and legal 
sense ; to impose on, as a duty which foe 
law or good fhith may enforce. A man 
may obligate himself ’to pay money, or 
erect a house, either by bond, by covenant 
or by a verbal promise. A man obligates 
himself only by a positive act of his own. 
Wo never soy, a man obligates his heirs or 
executors. Until recently, the sense of 
this word has been restricted to positive 
and personal acts , and when moral duty 
or law hinds a person to do something, tho 
word oblige has been used. But this dis- 
tinction is not now observed. 

The millions of mankind, os one vast frater- 
nity, should feel o bligatvd by a sense of duty 
and tho impulse of affection, to realise the 
equal rights and to subserve the best interests 
ot each other. Proudft. 

That’s your true plan, to obligato 

The present minister of state. Churchill. 

OBLIGATED, pp. Bound by contract or 
promise. 

OBLIGATING, ppr. Bound by covenant, 
contract, promise or bond. 

OBLIGATION, «. [L. obligate] The 
binding power of a vow, promise, oath or 
contract, or of law, civil, political or moral, 
independent of a promise ; that which con- 
stitutes legal or moral duty, and which 
renders u person liable to coercion and pu- 
nishment for neglecting it. The laws and 
commands of God impose on m an obliga- 
tion to love him supremely, and our neigh- 
bor as ourselves. Every citizen is under 
an obligation to obey the laws of tho state. 
Moral obligation binds men witiuml pro- 
mise or contract. 

2. The binding force of civility, kindness or 
gratitude, when the performance of a duty 
cannot be enforced by law. Favors con- 
ferred impose on racu an obligation to 
make suitable returns 

3. Any act by winch* person become# bound 

to do something to or for another, or to for- 
bear something. Taylor. 

4 . In law, a bond with a condition annexed 
and a penalty for non-fulfillment. 

OBLIGATO. 8ee OBBLIGATO. 

OBLIGATORY, a. Binding in law or con- 
science; imposing duty; requiring per- 
formance or forbearance of some act; fol- 
lowed by on ; to is obsolete. 

As tag as tow is obligatory, so loogonr obe- 
dience to due. Taylor. 
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OBLIGE, «. t. pronounced u written, not 


compass or surround.] 

1. To constrain by necessity; to compel by 
physical foroe. An admiral maybe obliged 
to surrender his ships, or he may be obliged 
by advene winds to delay sailing. 

2. To constrain by legal force ; to bind in 
law. We are obliged to pay toll for sup- 
porting roads and bridges. 

3. To bind or constrain by moral force. Wo 
are obliged to believe positive and unsus- 
pected testimony. 

4. To bind in conscience or honor; to con- 
strain by a sense of propriety. We are 
often obliged to conform to established cus- 
toms, rites or ceremonies. To be obliged 
to yield to fashion is often the worst spe- 
cies of tyranny. 

5. To do a favor to ; to lay under obliga- 
tion of gratitude ; as, to oblige one with a 
loan of money. 

6. To do a favor to ; to please ; to gratify 
Oblige us with your company at dinner. 

7. To indebt. 

To those hills we are obliged for all our me- 
tals. Bentley 

OBLIGED, pp. Bound in duty or in law ; 
compelled ; constrained ; fuvored ; in- 
debted. 

OBLIGEE', n. The person to whom another 
is bound, or the person to whom a bond is 
given. Blacks tone 

OBLl'GEMENT, ». Obligation. [Little 
used.] Milton. Dryden 

OBLI'gER, n. Ono thnt obliges. 
OBLI'GIN O, ppr. Binding in law or con- 
science; compelling; constraining. 

2. Doing a favor to. 

No man can long he the enemy of one whom 
he is in the habit of obliging. H. Humphrey 
OBLI'GING, a. f Fr.obligeant .] Hating die 
disposition to ao favors, or actually con- 
ferring them ; as, an obliging man , a man 
of an obliging disposition ; hence, civil , 
complaisant; kina. 

Mons. Strosxi has many curiosities, and is 
very obliging to a stranger that desires the 
sight of them. Addison 

OBLI'GING LY, ado. With civility ; kindly , 
oomplaisantly. Addison. Swift 

OBLIGINGNESS, «. Obligation. {Little 
used. 1 Hammond 

2. Civility; complaisance; disposition to ex- 
ercise kindness. Walton. 

OBLIGOR', n. The person who binds him- 
self or gives hie bond to another. 

Blactstone. 

OBLIQUATION, n. [L. obliquo, from ob- 
liquut, oblique.] 

1. Declination from a strait line or course ; 

a turning to one aide ; as, the obUquotiou 
of the eyes. Newton. 

2. Deviation from moral rectitude. 
OBLI'QUE, \ a. oblt'ke. [L. obliquus; Fr. 
OBLI'KE, ) oblique.! 

1. Deviating from a right line ; not direct; 
not perpendicular ; not parallel ; aslant. 

It has a direction oblique to that of the former 
motion. Cktyne. 

An oblique angle is either acute or ob- 
tuse ; any angle except a right one. 


An oblique line is on* that, foiling on 
another, makes oblique angles with it. 

Oblique planes, in dialing, are those 
which decline from the tenith, or incline 
towards the h orison. 

Oblique sailing, is when a ship sails upon 
some rhomb between the four cardinal 
points, making an oblique angle with the 
meridian. Encyc. 

2. Indirect : by a side glance ; as, an obitqw 

hint. Shak. 

3. In grammar, an oblique case is any case 
except the nominative. 

OBLIQUELY, adv. In a line deviating 
from a right line, not directly ; not per- 
pendicularly. 

Declining from the noon of day, 

The sun obliquely shoots his burning rav. 

Pope. 

2. Indirectly; by a side glance , by an allu- 
sion ; not in the direct or plain meaning. 

II is discourse tends obliquely to the detract- 
ing fiom others. Additon. 

OBLIQUENESS, n. Obliquity. 
OJBLIQ'UITY, n. [L. obltqutfae ; Fr. ob- 
Itquite.] 

1. Deviation from a right line ; deviation 
from parallelism or perpendicularity; as, 
the obliquity of the ecliptic to the equator. 

2. Deviation from moral rectitude. 

To disobey God or oppose his will In any 
thing imports a moral obliquity. South. 

3. Irregularity; deviation from ordinary 
rules. 

OBLITERATE, *. t. [L. oblitero; ob and 
litcra, letter.] 

1 . To efface ; to erase or blot out any thing 
written; or to efface any thing engraved. 
A writing maybe obliterated by erasure, 
by blotting, or by the slow operation of 
time or natural causes. 

2. To efface ; to wear out ; to destroy by 
time or other means , as, to obliterate ideas 
or unprossionR , to obliterate the monu- 
ments of antiquity ; to obliterate reproach. 

Hale. Locke. 

3 To reduce to a very low or imperceptible 
Btate. 

The torpor of the vascular system and obli- 
terah d puLc. Med. Repot. 

OBLITERATED, pp. Effaced ; erased , 
worn out; destroyed. 

OBLITERATING, ppr. Effacing; wearing 
out; destroying. 

OBLI fKHATlON, n The act of effacing ; 
effacemeut , a blotting outer wearing out , 
extinction. Hale. 

OBLIV'ION, n [L.oWmio.] ForgctfUlness, 
cessation of remembrance. 

Among our crimes ublmon may be sou 

l)ryden 

2. A forgetting of offenses, or remission of 
punishment An act of oblivion is an am- 
nesty, or general pardon of crimes and of- 
fenses, granted by a sovereign, by wliicli 
punishment is remitted. 

OBLIV'IOUS, a. [L. oMworas.] Causing 

forgetfulness. Shak. 

The oblivion i calm of indifference. 

J. M. Maim. 

Behold the wonders of tb* oblivious lake. 

Pope. 

2. Forgetfol. Cavendith. 

OB'LQCUTOR, *. A gainsay er. [Not in 

use.] Bull 
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OB'LONG,*. [Fr.from L. obbngw.) Longer 
than broad. Harrie. 

OB'LONG, a. A figure or solid which is 
longer than it is brand. 

OB'LONG IS H, a. Somewhat oblong. 

OB'LONGLY, a. In an obkmg form. 

Cheque. 

OB'LONG NESS, n. The state of being 
longer than broad. 

OBLON G-6 V ATE, a. In botany, between 
oblong and ovate, but inclined to the lat- 
ter. Martyn. 

OBLO'QUIOUS, o. [See Obloquy.) Contain- 
ing obloquy ; reproachful. [Little used.] 
Natation. 

OB'LOQUY, it. [L. obloquor ; ob and loquor, 
to speak.] 

1. Censorious speech; reproachful language; 
language that casts contempt on men or 
their actions. 

8hall names that made your city the glory of 
the earth, be mentioned with obloquy and de- 
traction ? Additon. 

2. Cause of reproach; disgrace. [Not wed.) 

Shak. 

OBLUCTATION, n. [L. oblucior; ob and 
luctor, to struggle.] 


1. Loss of speech ; silence. Brown. 

2. A keeping silence. Paley. 

OBN OX '10US, a [L. obnoniu ; ob and 

noxiue, hurtfUl, from noceo . ] 

1. Subject; answerable. 

The writing* of lawyers, which are tied and 

* obnoxious to their particular law*. Bacon. 

2. Liable; subject to cognisance or punish- 
ment. 

We know ourselves obnoxious to God’s se- 
vere justice. Colony. 

3. Liable , exposed , as, friendship obnoxious 

to jealousies Hayward. 

4. Reprehensible; censurable; not appro- 
ved , as, obnoxious authors Fell. 

5. Odious , hateful , offensive ; with to ; as, 
the minister was obnoxious to the whigg. 

G. HurtfUl, noxious. Milton. 

OBNOXIOUSLY, adv. In a state of sub- 
jection or liability. 

2. Reprcbensibly ; odiously; offensively. 

OBN OX '1 OU SN ESS, w. Subjection or lia- 
bleness to punishment. Hall. 

2. Odiousness; offensivencss. The obnox- 
iousness of the law rendered the legislature 
unpopular. 

OBNUBILATE, v. t. [L. obnubtlor; ob and 
nubtlo ; nubes, mist, cloud.] 

To cloud ; to obscure. Burton. 

OBNUBILATION, n. The act or opera- 
tion of making dark or obscure. 

Beddoee. Waterhouse. 

OB'OLE, n. [L. obolw .] In pharmacy, the 
weight of ten grains or half a scruple. 

Encyc. 

OB'OLUS, n. [L. from Gr. sCaXof.] A sma ll 
silver coin or Athens, the sixth part of a 
drachma, about two cents in value, or a 
penny farthing sterling. 

OBO'vATE, a. In botany, inversely ovate; 
having the narrow end downward ; as, an 
oboeote leaf. Martyn. 

OBREPTION, a. [L. ohrepo; ot and repo, 
to creep.] 
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The act rf creeping on with seofecy or tor 
surprise. Cudseorth. 

OBREPTI'TIOUS, a. fsnpra.] Done or ob- 
tamed by surprise ; with secrecy or by con 
cealment of the truth. Mneyt 

OBSCE'NE, a. [Pr. from L, obeccemu.] Of 
teisive to chastity and delicacy ; impure 
expressing or presenting to the mind or 
view something which delicacy, purity and 
dacency forbid to be exposed ; 
language ; o&smim jrfcturee. 

2. Foul; filthy; offensive; disgusting. 

A girdle foul with grease binds hi* obsetne at- 
tire. Drydtn. 

3. Inauspicious; ill omened. 

At the cheerfol light, 

The groaning ghosts and birds obscene tike 
flight. Drydtn. 

OBSCE'NELY, ode. In a manner offensive 
to chastity or purity ; impurely; unchastely. 

Milton. 


OBSCE'NENESS, \ n. [Fr. obecenUS; L. 
OBSCENITY, J oJrccwnfor.] 

1. Impurity in expression or representation ; 
that quality in words or things which pre- 
sents what is offensive to chastity or pu- 
rity of mind ; ribaldry. 

Cowley asserts plainly that obscenity has no 
place in wit. Drydtn 

Those fables were tempered Vith the Italian 
seventy, and free from any note of infamy or 
obsceneness. Drydtn 

No pardon vile obscenity should And. Pope. 

2. Unchaste actions ; lewdness. 

To wash th’ obscenities of night away 

Drydtn. 

OBSCURATION, n. [L. obscuratio.] The 
act of darkening. 

2. The state of being darkened or obscured, 
as, the obscuration of the moon in an eclipse. 

OBSCU'RE, a [L. obscurus; It. oscuro.] 

1 . Dark , destitute of light. 

Whoso curscth his father or mother, his lamp 
shall be put out In obscure darkness Prov. xx 

2. Living in darkness , as, the obscure bird. 

Shaft 


3. Not easily understood ; not obviously in- 

telligible ; abstruse ; as, an obscure pas- 
sage in a writing. Drydtn 

4. Not much known or observed, retired, 
remote from observation ; as, an obscure 
retreat 

3. Not noted; unknown; unnoticed; hum- 
ble ; mean ; as, an obscure person ; a per- 
son of obscure birth. Atterbury 

0. Not easily legible ; as, an obscure inscrip- 
tion. 


7. Not clear, full or distinct; imperfect; as, 
an obscure view of remote objects. 
OBSGU'RE, v. t. [L. olscuro.] To darken; 
to make dark. The shadow of the earth 
obscures the moon, and the body of the 
moon obscures the sun, in an eclipse. 

2. To cloud; to make partially dark. Thick 
clouds obscure the day. 

3. To hide from the view; as, clouds ob- 
scure the sun. 

4. To make less visible. 

Why, ’tis an oflbe of discovery, love, 

And I should be obscured. Skak. 

5. To make less legible; as, time has ob- 
scured the writing. 

6. To make less intelligible. 

There is scam any duty which has been so 
• bu rn ed by the writings of ths beamed as this. 

Wefts. 


7. To make leas giantess, luauttfi i l or flhu- 1 
trious. 

—And see'st not sin slwir i s thy godlike 
frame! Drydtn. 

8. To conceal ; to make unknown. Milton. 

9. To tarnish ; as, to obscure brightness. 
OBSUU'RELY, etk. Darkly; not dearly; 

imperfectly ; as, an object obscurely seen ; 
obscurely visible. 

2. Out of sight; in a state not to be noticed; 
privately; in retirement; not conspicu- 
ously. 

There live retired, 

Content thyself to be obscurely good. ! 

Addison. 

3. Not dearly ; not plainly to the mind ; 
darkly; as, future events obscurely re- 
vealed. 

4. Not plainly , indirectly , by hints or allu- 
sion. 

0BS€U'RENE8S,\ n. IL. ofcntnfru.] 
OBSGU'llITY, J Darkness; want of 
light. 

We wait for light, but behold obscurity. 

Isa. lix. 

2. A state of retirement from the world ; a 
state of being unnoticed ; privacy. 

You arc not for obscurity designed. Drydtn. 

3. Darkness of meaning; unintelligibleness, 
as, the obscurity of writings or of a par- 
ticular passage. 

4. Ulegiblcness ; os, the obscurity of letters 
or of an inscription. 

A. A state of being unknown to fame, hnm- 
ble condition ; as, the obscurity of birth or 
parentage. 

OB'SEGRATE, e. t. fL. obsecro .] To be- 
seech , to entreat ; to supplicate , to pray 
earnestly. ( ockeram. 

OBSECRATION, n. Entreaty, supplico 
turn. Stillinyfleet. 

2 A figure of rhetoric, in which the orator 
implores the assistance of God or man. 

Encyc. 

OB'SEQUENT, a [L. obeequene] Obedi- 
ent , submissive to. [ Little used.'] 

Eotherhy. 

OB'SEQUIES, ft pi nr. [Fr. obeeqnee, from 
L. obsequtum, complaisance, from obsequor, 
to follow. 1 

Funeral riles and solemnities, the last du- 
ties performed to a deceased person. 

Dry den. 

[Milton uses the word m the singular, but 
the common usage is differcut.] 
OBSEQUIOUS, a. [from L. obeequium, 
complaisance, from obsequor , to follow ; 
ob and sequor J 

I 1. I*romptly obedient or submissive to the 
| will of another; compliant; yielding to 
the desires of others, properly to the will 
ot [command of a superior, but in actual 
use, it oAen signifies yielding to the will or 
desires of such as have no right to con- 
trol. 

His servants weeping, 

Obsequious to his orders, bear bim blther. 

Adduon. 

2, Servilely or meanly condescending ; com- 
pliant to excess ; as, an obsequious flatterer, 
minion or parasite, 

3. Funereal; pertaining to funeral rites. 

[Not used.] Skak. 

OBSEQUIOUSLY, ado. With ready obe- 
dience ; with prompt compliance. 


They rise and with rsqwctfol aw* 

At the word given, obeefuioue ty withdraw, 
Drydtn. 

2. With reverence for the dead. [AW sued.] 
SMk. 

OBSEQUIOUSNESS, n. Ready obedience; 
prompt compliance with the order* of a 
superior. 

2. Servile submission ; mean or axoasaive 
oomplaitaace. 

They apply themselves both to his Interest 
and humor, with all the arts of flattery sad ob- 
stquioesmss. South. 

OBSERVABLE, a. « as x. [See Observe.] 

1. That may be observed or noticed. 

2. Worthy of observation or of particular 
notice; remarkable. 

1 took a Just account of every obeereabls cir- 
cumstance of the earth, atone, metal or other 
matter. Woodward. 

OBSERVABLY, ado. sum. In a manner 
worthy of note. Brown. 

OBSERVANCE, a. sum. [Fr. See Ob- 
serve.] 

1 . The act of observing ; the act of keeping 
as adhering to in practice; performance ; 
as, the observance of rules, rites, ceremo- 
nies or laws. 

Love rigid honesty, 

And stru t observance ot impartial laws. 

Roscommon. 

2. Respect , ceremonial reverenoo in prac- 
tice. 

To do observance on ths morn of May. Skak. 

3. Performance of rites, religious ceremo- 
nies or external service. 

Some represent to thsro selves the whole of 
religion as consisting in a few easy observances. 

Rogers. 

4. Rule of practice ; thing- to be observed. 

Skak. 

5. Observation ; attention to. [Little used.] 

Halt. 

6. Obedient regard or attention. 

Having hod experience of his fidelity and ob- 
servance abroad. [Ate used. J Wot ton. 

OBSERVAND'A, n.%r. sum. [L.] Things 
to be observed. Swift. 

OBSERVANT, a. s as x. Taking notice , 
attentively viewing or noticing , as, an ob- 
servant spectator or traveler. 

2. Obedient ; adhering to in practice , with 
of. He is very observant of the rules of his 
order. 

We are told how observant Alexander was qf 
bis master Aristotle. fRgby. 

3. Carefully attentive , submissive. 

* Raleigh. 

OBSERVANT, n. sur. A slavish attend- 
ant. [Not in tue J Shah. 

2. A diligent oliserver. Hooker. 

OBSER V 4TJON, n.su*. [ L. obeervalio. 
See Observe.] 

1. The act of observing or taking notice; 
the act of seeing oi of fixing the mind on 
any thing. We apply the word to simple 
vision, as when one says, a spot on tbe 
tun’s disk did not fall under his observe - 
turn; or to the notice or cognisance of 
the mind, as when one says, the distinc- 
tion made by the orator escaped his obser- 
vation. When however it expresses vision, 
it often represent* a more fixed or particu- 
lar view than a mere transient sight; as, 
an astronomical observation. 

2. Notion gained by observing ; the effect 
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or result of seeing or taking coguixaace in 
the mind, and either retained to the mind 
or expreitod in word*: inferenoe or acme- 
tiling arising out of the act of seeing or 
noticing, or that which is produced by 
thinking and reflecting on a subject ; note; 
remark ; animndremoft. We often say, 
I made die observation in my own mind \ 
but properly an observation is that which 
is expressed as the result of viewing or of 
thinking. 

In matters of human prudence, we shall And 
the greatest advantage by making wise obser- 
vations on our conduct. Watte. 

3. Observance 5 adherence to in practice ; 
performance of what is prescribed. 

He freed the Christian church from the ex- 
ternal observation and obedience of legal pre- 
cepts not formally moral. White. 

4. In navigation, the taking of the altitude 

of the tun or a atar in order to find the lati- 
tude. Encyc. 

OBSERVATOR, n. lass. [Fr. ohservateur.) 

1. One that observes or tekos notice. Hole. \ 

2. A remarker. Dryden 

OBSERV'ATORY, it. • as x. [Fr. observa- 

toke .] 

A place or building for making observations 
on the heavenly bodies ; as the royal ob- 
servatory at Greenwich. 

OBSERVE, v. t. observ'. [L. observo ; ob 
and servo , to keep or hold. The sense is 
to hold in view, or to keep the eyes on. 
See Class Sr. No. 34.38.45. and Class Dr. 
No. 32,] 

1. To see or behold with some attention , 
to notice ; as, to observe a halo round the 
moon ; [ observed a singular phenomenon 
we observe strangers or their dress. ] 
aaw the figure, but observed nothing pecu- 
liar in it. 

2. To take notioe or cognisance of by the in- 
tellect We observe moo distinctions in ar- 
guments, or a peculiar delicacy of thought. 

3. To utter or express, as a remark, opinion 

or sentiment; to He observed 

that no man appears groat to lus domestics. 

4. To keop religiously ; to celebrate. 

A night to be much observed to the Lord 

F.xod. xii. 

Ye shall observe the feast of unleavened 
bread. Exod. xil. 

Ye observe days, and months, and times, and 
yean. Gal. iv. 

6 . To keep or adhere to in practice ; to com- 
ply with ; to obey ; ns, to observe the laws 
of the state ; to observe J^xv rules and regu- 
lations of a society. 

Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you. Mattfa. xxviii 
0 . To practice. 

In the days of Enoch, the people observed not 
circumcisiou or the sabbath. White, 

OBSERVE, v, i. observ’. To remark. I 
have heard the gentleman’s arguments, and 
shall hereafter observe upon them. 

2. To be attentive. 

)B 8 ERV'ED, pp. s tax. Noticed by the eye 
or the mind. 

2 . Kept religiously; celebrated; practiced. 
OBSERVER, m. s as 1 . One who obeervet; 
one that takes notice; particularly, one who 
looks to with care, attention or vigilance. 
CanAil observers may foretell the hour, 

By sure prognostic, when to dread a shower. 
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Creditors are greet observers of set days end 

Franklin. 

2. A beholder ; a looker on ; a spectator. 

South. 

3. One who keeps any law, custom, regula- 

tion or rite ; one who adheres to any tiling 
in practice ; one who performs ; as, a great 
observer of forms ; an observer of old cus- 
toms. Bacon. 

4. One who fulfills or performs; as, he is a 
strict observer of his word or promise. 

Prior. 

fi. One who keeps religiously ; as, an ob- 
server of the sabbath. AUerbwy. 

OBSERVING, ppr. s as *. Taking notice 
by the eye or toe intellect. 

2 Remarking. 

3. Koepmg; adhering to in practice ; fulfill- 
ing. 

4. a. Giving particular attention; habitually 
taking notice ; attentive to what passes. 
He is an observing man. 

OBSERV'INGLY, adv. s as*. Attentively; 

carefully ; with close observation. Shak 
OBSESS', v. t. [L. obsideo, obsessiu; ob and 
sedco, to sit.] To besiege. [Not used . ] 
Elyot 

OBSESS'ION, n. [L. obsessio.] Theactof) 
besieging ; the first attack of Satan ante- 
cedent to possession. [Little used .1 

Burton. 

OBSID'IAN, n. A mineral of two kinds, 
translucent and transparent. The translu- 
cent has a velvet blaclc color ; the transpa- 
rent is of a dark blue. These occur mas- 
sive in poqibyry, gneiss or granite, gene 
rally invested with a gray opakc crust. 

Diet. Nat. llut. Ure. Kirtvan. 
The fracture of obsidian is vitreous or 
pearly ; hence tho two varieties, vitreous 
obsidian and pearlstone. Jameson. 

OBSID'IONAL, a. [L. obsidtonalu ; ob and 
sedeo , to ait.] Pertaining to a siege. Brown 
OB'S IGN ATE, v.t. [L. obsigno, ob and 
nano, to Bead.] To seal up; to ratify 
[Little used.] Barrow 

OBSIGNATION, «. The act of sealing, 
ratification by sealing ; confirmation. 

Taylor. 

OBSIG'NATORY, a. Ratifying, confirming 
by sealing. Ward 

OBSOLESCENCE, n. The state of be- 
coming obsolete. Crombie. 

OBSOLESCENT, a. [L. obsolcsco, to go 
out of use J 

Going out of use ; passing into desuetude. 

All the words compounded of here and a 
preposition, except hereafter, are obsolete or 
obsolescent. Campbell 

OBSOLETE, o. [L. oisoiirfw.] Gone into 
disuse; disused, neglected; as, an obso- 
lete word; an obsolete statute; applied 
cliiefly to words or writings. 

Dryden. Swift. 

2 . In botany, obscure ; not veiy distinct 
Eaton . 

OBSOLETENESS, n. The state of being 
neglected in use ; a state of desuetude. 

Johnson. 

2. In botany, indistinctness. 

OBSTACLE, n. [Fr. from L. obsto, to 
withstand ; ob and sto.] 

That tjrhich opposes ; any thing that stands 
in the way and hinders progress ; hinder- 
ance ; obstruotfoe, either in a physical or 


moral sense. An army may meet with ob- 
stacles on its march ; oad roads are obsta- 
cles to traveling ; prejudice is an obstacle 
to i m pr o v em ent ; want Of union heftes an 
insuperable obstacle to beneficial measures. 
OB'STANCY, n. [L. obstantia; oj and 
sto.'] Opposition; impediment; obstruc- 
tion. [A ot used.] B. Jonson. 

OBSTETRIC, a. [L. obstetric , a midwife ; 
ob and sto, to stand before.] 

Pertaining to midwifery, or the delivery of 
women in childbed ; as, the obstetric art 
OBSTETRICATE, v. L [See Obstetric .] 
To perform the office of a midwife. [Little 
wed.] Evelyn. 

OBSTET'RrCATE, c. t. To assist as a 
midwife. [ Little used .] Waterhouse. 
OBSTETRICATION, «. The act of as- 
sisting as a midwife. 

2. The office of a midwife. Hall. 

OBSTETRICIAN, «. One skilled in the 
art of assisting women in parturition. 

Med. Repos. 

OBSTETRICS, n. The art of assisting 
women in parturition; midwifery. Encyc. 
OB'STINACY, n. [L. obstmatio, from ob- 
slo, to stand against, to oppose , ob and sto ] 

1. A fixedness m opiniou or resolution that 
cannot be phnken at all, or not without 
great difficulty , firm and usually unrea- 
sonable adherence to an opinion, purpose 
or Bystem , a fixedness that will not yield 
to ponuasion, arguments, or other means. 
Obstinacy may not always convey the 
idea of unreasonable or unjustifiable firm- 
ness , as when we say, soldiers fight with 
obstinacy. But oftpn, and perhaps usually, 

• the word denotes a fixedness of resolution 
which is not to be vindicated under the cir- 
cumstances; stubbornness; pertinacity; 
persistency. 

2. Fixedness that will not yield to applica- 
tion, or that ) ields with difficulty ; as, the 
obstinacy of a disease or evil. 

OB'STINATE, a. [L. obstmatus.] Stub- 
born ; pertinaciously adhering to an opi- 
nion or purpose ; fixed firmly in resolution; 
not yielding to reason, arguments or other 
means. 

I bn*e known great cures done by obstmaU 
resolutions of drinking no wine Temple 
No ass so meek, no ass so obstinate. Pope . 
2 . Not yielding or not easily subdued or re- 
moved ; 'Bs, an obstinate fever; obstinate 
obstructions , an obstinate cough. 
OBSTINATELY, adv. Stubbornly; per- 
tinaciously ; with fixedness of purpose not 
to be shaken, or not without difficulty ; as, 
a sinner obstinately bent on his own de- 
struction. 

Inflexible to ill and obstinately lust. Addison. 
OB'STI N ATEN ESS, n. Stubbornness; per- 
tinacity in opinion or purpose ; fixed de- 
termination. Hall. 

OBSTIPATION, n. [L. obstipo; ob and 
•fipo, to crowd.] 

1. The act of stopping up ; as a passage. 

2 . In medicine , costiveness. 
OBSTREPEROUS, a. [L. obrtrepenu, 

from obskepo, to roar; ob and strepo.'] 
Loud; noisy; clamorous; vociferous ; ma- 
king a tumultuous noise. 

The players do not only connive it his ob- 
streperous approbation, but repair at their own 
cost whatever damages he makes. Addison. 
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OBSTREPEROUSLY, ash. Loudly; d*- 
moroosly: with tomaltnoai noise. 

OBST^JEFEROUSNESS, 
mor: noisy turbulence. 

GBSTRICflON,*, [L. ohtrictm, 
ob and stringo. to stram.1 
OMiwtkmrUd. Milton. 

OBSTRUCT 1 , 9. L [L. obstruc; o b satdstruo, 
to set] 

1. To block up; to stop up or dose ; M a 
to ml with obstacles or 


impediments that prevent passing ; as, to 
obstruct a road, highway or channel ; to ob- 
struct the canals or fine vessels of the body. 

2. To stop ; to impede ; to hinder in pass- 
ing; as, the bar at the mouth of the river 
obstructs the entrance of ships; clouds ob- 
struct the light of the sun. 

3. To retard , to interrupt ; to render slow. 
Progress is often obstructed by difficulties, 
though not entirely stopped. 

OBSTRUCTED, pp. Blocked up ; stopped ; 


2. Hindered; impeded ; a 

3. Retarded; interrupted. 

OBSTRUCT'ER, n. One that obstructs or 

hinders. 

OBSTRUCTING, ppr. Blocking up ; stop- 
ping, impeding , interrupting. 
OBSTRUCTION, n. [L. obstrucUo.] The 
act of obstructing. 

2. Obstacle, impediment; any thing that 
stops or closes a way or channel. Bars of | 
sand at the mouths of rivers are often ob- 
structions to navigation. 

3. That which impedes progress ; hinderancc. 
Disunion and party spirit are often obstruc- 
tions to legislative measures and to public 
prosperity. 

4. A neap. [AW proper.] Shale 

OBSTRUCTIVE, a. [Fr. obstructif; It 

osstruthvo ] 

Presenting obstacles; hindering; causing 
impediment. Hammond. 

OBSTRUCTIVE, ». Obstacle, impedi- 
ment \ Little used. 1 Hammond. 

Ofl'STllUENT, «. [L. obstruens.] Blocking 
up ; hindering. 

OBSTRUENT, *». An y thine that obstructs 
the natural passages m the body. Quincy. 
OBSTUPEFACTION, n. [L. obstupefacio.] 
The act of making stupid or inseusible. 
[Soe Stupefaction , which is generally used.] 
OBSTUPEF ACTIVE, «. [L obstupefacio.) 
Stupefying; rendering insensible, torpid 
or inert. [Ltttle used ] [See Stupefactwe.] 
Abbot. 

OBTAIN, v. t. [L. obtineo; ob and teneo, 
to hold , Fr. obtentr , It ottenere.] 

1. To get; togain , to procure; in a gene- 
ral sense, to gain possession of a thing, 
whether temporary or permanent; to ac- 
quire. This word usually implies exertion 
to get possession, and in this it differs from 
receive, which may or may not imply ex- 
ertion. It differs from acquire, as genus 
from species; acquire being properly ap- 
plied only to things permanently possess- 
ed ; but obtain is appued both to things of I 
temporary and of permanent pos sessi on. 
We obtain loans of money on application ; 
we obtain answers to letters ; we obtain 
spirit from liquors by dist i l lat ion, and salts 
by evaporation. We obt a in by 
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we often receive without eeddny. We 
no quire or obtain a good title to lands by 
deed, or by a judgment of eourt; but we 
do not ecyture spirit by d atfll ft rton ; nor do 
we acquire an answer to a letter or an ap- 


He shall obtain the kingdom by flatteries. 

Dan. xi. 

In whom we have obtained an Inheritance. 

Eph. i. 

2. To keep; to hold. MtUon. 

OBTAIN, v, i. To be received in customary 
or common use ; to continue in use ; to be 
established in practice. 

The Theodcuisn code, several hundred yean 
after Justinian's time, obtained In the western 
parts of the empire Baker. 

2. To be established ; to sublS* In nature. 
The general laws of fluidity, elasticity and 

gravity, obtain in animal and inanimate tubes. 

Cheyne. 

3. To prevail ; to suooeed. [Little used.] 

Bacon. 

OBTAINABLE, a. That may be obtained; 
that may be procured or gained. 

Arbuthnot. Kettlewell. 
OBTAINED, pp. Gained; procured; ac- 
quired. 

OBTA'INKR, n. One who obtains. 
OBTAINING, ppr. Gaining ; procuring ; 
acquiring. 

OBTATNMENT, n. The act of obtaining. 

Milton. 

OBTEND', 9. t. [L. obtendo ; ob and tendo ; 
literally, to stretch against or before.] 

1. To oppose ; to hold out in opposition. 

Dryden. 

2 To pretend , to offer as the reason of any 
thing. [AW used.] Dryden. 

[ Thu word is rarely used.] 
OBTENEBKATION, n. [from L. ob and 
tenebue, darkness ] 

A darkening ; act of darkening , darkness. 

In every megrim or vertigo there is an ol- 
tenel/ration joined with a semblance of turning 
round. [ Little used. 1 Bacon. 

OBTEN'SlON, n. The act of obtending. 
[AW used.] 

OBTEST', u. t. JTL. obtestor; ob and testor, 
to witness.] To beseech ; to supplicate. 
Obtest his clement}. Dryden. 

OBTEST', v. i. To protest Waterhouse 
OBTESTATION, «. Supplication ; en- 
treaty. Eluol. 

2. Solemn injunction. Hall. 

OBTESTING, ppr. Beseeching, suppli- 
cating. 

OBTRECTATION, n. [L. obtrectoDo, from 
obtrecto ; ob and tracto.] 

Slander; detraction ; calumny. [Little used.] 
Barrow. 

OBTRUDE, 9. t. [L. obtrude ; ob uxdtrudo, 
Eng. to thrust.] 

1. To thrust in or on; to throw, crowd or 
thrust into any place or state by force or 
imposition, nr without solicitation. Men 
obtrude their vam speculations upon the 
world. 

A cause of common error is the credulity of J 
men, that it, an easy assent to wbat is obtruded. 

Broom. 

The objects of on r senses obtrude their par- 
ticular ideas upon our minds, whether we wiU 
or not Locke. 

2. To offer with unreasonable importunity; 

to urge upon against the will I 


Why should* thou t 
In tab, where no aocN 


this dib- 
it can And f 


To obtrude one's self, to enter a plant where 
one is not dteired; to thru* one's self in 
uninvited, or against the will of theoom- 

oSKfijDE, p.L To enter when not in* 
vi ted. 

2. To thru* or be thru* upon. 
OBTRUDED, pp. Thru* in by force or 
unsolicited. 

OBTRU'DER, *. One who obtrudes. Boult. 
OBTRUDING, ppr. Thrusting in or on ; 
entering uninvited. 

OBTRUN'OATE, e. f. [L. obtrmco ; ob and 
trunco , to cut off] 

To deprive of a Umb ; to lop. [Little need.] 
Cocherom. 

OBTRUNCATION, a. The act of lopping 
or cutting off. [Little used.] Cockerem. 
OBTRUSION, *. i as s. [L. obtrudo, ob- 
trususJ 

The suit of obtruding; a thrusting upon 
others by force or unsolicited; as, the 
obtrusion of crude opinions on the world. 
OBTRUSIVE, a. Disposed to obtrude any 
thing upon others ; inclined to intrude or 
thrust one’s self among others, or to enter 
uninvited. 

Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired, 

The more desirable. Milton. 

OBTRUSIVELY, ado. By way of obtru- 
sion or thrusting upon others, or entering 
unsolicited. 

OBTUN1)', o. t. [L, obtundo ; ob and tundo, 
to beat.] 

To dull ; to blunt ; to quell ; to deaden ; to 
reduce the edge, pungency or violent ac- 
tion of any thing ; as, to obtund the acri- 
mony of the gall Harvey. 

OBTURATION, n. [L. obturatus, from ob- 
turo, to stop up.] 

The act of stopping by spreading over or 
covering. 

OBTURATOR, n. In anatomy , the obtura- 
tors are muscles which rise from the outer 
and inner side of the pelvis around the fo- 
ramen thyroideum, and are rotators of the 
thigh. Wistar. Cose. 

OBTUSANG'ULAR, a. [obtuse and an- 
gular.] 

Having angles that are obtuse, or larger 
than right angles. 

OBTUSE, a. ( L. obtusus, from obtundo, to 
beat against.] 

1. Blunt; not pointed or acuta. Applied to 
angles, it denotes one that is larger thm a 
right angle, or more than ninety degree*. 

2. Dull; not having acuta sensibility ; as, 

obtuse senses. Milton. 

3. Not sharp or shrill; dull; obscure; as, 
obtuse sound. 

OBTUSELY, adv. Without a sharp point. 
2 Dully , stupidly. 

OBTU'SKNESS, it. Blunts t* ; as, the ob- 
tuseruss of an edge or a point. 

2. Dullness; wantofqutak sensibility ; as, 
the obtuseness of the senees. 

3. Dullness of sound. 

OBTUSION, ii. i as ». The act of making 
blunt. 

2. The state of bring dulled or blunted ; as, 
the obtusion of the mam , 
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OBUM'BRATE, v. t. [L. obmkro; oband 

T^aha <1 *; to darken ; to cloud. [Little 

need.] _ 

The act of darken- 


WMfl 

OBUMBRATION, «. The act of darken- 
ing or obscuring. 

OBVENTION, n. [L. efamso / ob and «• 
to come.] 

Something occaaional : that which happens 
not regularly, but incidentally. [Not used.] 
Spenter. 

OBVERS'ANT, a. [L, obvereans, obversor / 
pb and versor, to turn.] Conversant ; fa- 
miliar. [Not need.'} Bacon. 

OBVERSE, o. obvers 1 . In botany, haring 
the base narrower than the top ; as a leaf. 
OB'VERSE, n . The face of a coin ; oppo- 
sed to reverie. 

OB VERT', v. t. [L. obverto; ob and verto, 
•to turn.] To turn towards. Watte. 

OBVERTED, pp. Turned towards. 
OBVERT'ING, ppr. Turning towards. 
OB'VIATE, v. t. [Fr. obvter; It owiare; 
Sp. obviar ; from L. obvtut ; ob and via, 
way.] 

Properly, to meet in the way ; to oppose ; 
hence, to prevent by interception, or to re- 
move at the beginning or in the outset ; 
hence in present usage, to remove in ge- 
neral, as difficulties or objections ; to clear 
die way of obstacles in reasoning, delibe- 
rating or planning. 

To lay down every thing in its Aril light, so 
as to obviate all exceptions. Woodward 

OB'VIATED, pp. Removed, as objections 
or difficulties. 

OB'VIATING, ppr. Removing, as objec- 
tions in reasoning or planning. 
OB'VIOUS, a. [L. obvna. See the Verb.] 

1. Meeting; apposed in front. 

I to the evil turn 

My obvious breast. [.No/ now used.] Milton. 

2. Open; exposed. [/Jtt/f used.] Milton. 

3. Plain ; evident; easily discovered, seen or 

understood ; readily perceived by the eye 
or the intellect we say, a phenomenon 
obvious to the sight, or a truth obvious to 
the mind. Milton. Dryden. 

OB'VIOUSLY, adv. Evidently, plainly, 
apparently ; manifestly. Men do not al- 
ways pursue what is obviously their inter- 
est 

2. Naturally. Holyday. 

3. Easily to be found. Selden. 

OB'VIOUSNESS, w. State of being plain or 

evident to the eye or the mind Boyle. 
OB'VOLUTE, 1 a. fX . obvolutus, obvolvo ; 
OB'VOLUTED, / ob and volvo, to roll.] 
In botany , obvolute foliation is when the 
margins of the leaves alternately embrace 
the straight margin of the opposite leaf. 

' Martyn. 

OCCASION, ft a as a: [L, oceaiio, from 
ocetdo , to fall; ob and oado.] 

1 . Properly, a falling, happening or coming 
to ; an occurrence, casualty, incident ; 
something distinct from the ordinary 
course or regular order of things. Hooker. 

2. Opportunity ; convenience ; favorable 
time, season or circumstances. 

I’ll take th’ ocro sion which he gives to 
bring 

Him to his death. Wetter. 

Uss not liberty for so occasion to the flesh. 

GaLv. 


gin taking eeeasion by the commandment, de- 
ceived me. Bom. riL 

3. Accidental cause; incident, event or fact 
giving rise to something else. What was 
the occasion of this custom f 

Her beauty was the occasion of the war. 

Dryden. 

4. Incidental need; casual exigency; oppor- 
tunity accompanied with need or demand. 
So we say, we have occasion for all our 
resources. We have frequent occasions 
for assisting each other. 

The ancient canons were well fitted tor the 
occasion of the church In its purer ages. Baker. 

My occasions have found time to use them 
toward a supply of money. Shak. 

OCCASION, v. t. [Fr. occationner.] To 
cause incidentally ; to cause ; to produce. 
The expectation of war occasions a depres- 
sion in the price of stocks. Consumptions 
are often occasioned by colds. Indigestion 
occasions pain in the head. Heat occasions 
lassitude. 

2. To influence ; to cause. 

If we inquire whxt it is that occasions men to 
make several combinations of simple ideas into 
distinct modus — Locke. 

OCCASION ABLE, a: s as a. That may be 
caused or occasioned. [Little used.] 

Barrow. 

OCCASIONAL, a. i as a. [Fr. occastonnei] 

1. Incidental , casual ; occurring at times, 
but not regular or systematic; made or 
happening os opportunity requires or ad- 
mits Wc make occasional remarks on the 
events of the age. 

2. Produced by accident ; as, the occasional 

origin of a thing. Broum 

3. Produced or made on some special event , 
as, an occasional discourse. 

OCCASIONALLY, adv. s as z. According 
to incidental exigence ; at times, as con- 
venience requires or opportunity offers, 
not regularly He was occasionally present 
at our meetings. We have occasionally 
lent our md. 

OCCASIONED, tip. s as a. Caused inci- 
dentally ; caused , produced. 
OCCASIONEK, tt. s as z. One that causes 
or produces, cither incidentally or other- 
wise. 

He wm the occasioner of loss to his neigh- 
bor. Sanderson. 

OCCASIONING , ppr s os z. Causingm- 
cidentully or otherwise. 

OCCASI VE, a Falling; descending; west- 
ern ; pcrtmning to the setting sun. 
Amplitude h ortive or ocean itm. Encyc. 
OCCECAT'ION, «. [b. occcecatio ; ob and 
reeco, to blind.] 

The act of making blind. [Little used .] 

Sanderson. 

OC'CIDENT, n. [L. occidens, occido, to fall , 
ob and cado.] 

The west, the western quarter of the herai- 

S hcre ; so called from the decline or fall 
the sun. Encyc. 

OCCIDENTAL, o. [b.occitlentalis.] West- 
ern ; opposed to oriental ; pertaining to 
the western quarter of the hemisphere, or 
to some part of the earth westward of the 
speaker or spectator; as, occidental cli- 
mates; occidental pearl ; occidental gala. 
v Encyc , Howell. 

OCCIDOIOUS, a. [L. occido, occufuur.] 
Western. [Little used.] 


OCCIPITAL* a. [from L. occiput, the back 
part of the head ; ob and caput.] 

Pertaining to the back part of the head, or 
to the occiput 

OC'CIPUT, n. [L. ob and caput, head.] The 
hinder part of the head, or that part of the 
skull which forms the hind part of the 
head. 

OCCIS'lON, n. s as z. [L. occiiio , from o«- 
ctda, to kill ; ob and ceedo.] 

A killing; the act of killing. [Not wee 

OCCLU'DE, v. t. [L. occludo; ob and dudo, 
claudo , to shut] 

To shut up ; to close. [Little used.] Brown. 

OCCLUSE, a. [L. occlusus.] Shut; closed. 
[Little used.] Holder. • 

OCCLUSION, n. s as a. [L. occlusto.] A 
shutting up; a closing. Howell. 

[This is an elegant word, though little 
used.] 

OCCULT', a. [L. occultus, occulo; ob and 
celo, to conceal.] 

Hidden from the eye or understanding; in- 
visible ; secret ; unknown , undiscovered ; 
undetected ; as, the occult qualities of mat- 
ter. Newton. 

The occult sciences are magic, necro- 
mancy, &c. • 

Occult lines, in geometry, are such as 
arc drawn with the compasses or a pencil, 
and are scarcely visible. Encyc. 

OCCULTATION, «. [L. occultatw.] A 
hiding ; also, the time a star or planet is. 
hid from our sight, when eclipsed by the in- 
terposition of the body of a planet. Encyc. 

Ht. In astronomy, tho hiding of a star or 
planet from our sight, by passing behind 
some other of the heavenly bodies. 

OCCULTED, o. Hid, secret. [Not used.] 
Shak. 

OCCULTNESS, n. The state of being con- 
cealed from view ; secretness. 

OC'CUPANCY, n. [L. occupo, to take or 


seize , ob and capio, to seize.] 
1. The act of taking possession. 


2. In law, the taking possession of a thing 
not belonging to any person. The person 
who first takes possession of land is said to 
have or hold it Dy right of occupancy. 

Occupancy gave the original right to the 
property in the substance of the earth itself. 

Blaiksttme. 

OC'CUPANT, n. He that occupies or takes 
possession ; he that has possession. 

2. In late, one that first takes possession of 
that which has no legal owner. The right 
of property, either in wild beasts and 
fowls, or in land belonging to no person, 
\cstg in the first occupant. The property 
in these cases follows the possession. 

OC'CUPATE, v. t. [L. occupo.] To hold , 
to possess ; to take up. [AW used ] Bacon. 

OCCUPA'TION, «. [L. occupation The 

act of taking possession. Bacon. 

2. Possession ; a holding or keeping ; tenure ; 
use ; as, lands in the occupation of A.B. 

3. That which engages the time and atten- 
tion ; employment ; business. He devotes 
to study all the time that his other occupo - 
tions will permit. 

4. The principal business of one’s life ; vo- 
cation ; calling ; trade ; the business which 
a man follows to procure a living or ob- 
tain wealth. Agriculture, manufactures 
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end commerce famish the most general 
o carnations of lift. Painting, statuary, 
music, an agreeable occupations. Men 
not engaged in some uaefal occupation 
commonly fall into vicious courses. 
OCCUPIED, jp. Possessed ; used; employed. 
OC'CUPIER, n. One that occupies or takes 
possession. Batiigh, 

2. One who holds possession. 

3. One who follows an employment Esek. 
jncviL 

OCCUPY, v. t, fL. occvpo ; ob and capio, 
to seise or take.] 

1. To take possession. The person who 
first occupies land which has no owner, has 
the right of property. 

2. To keep in possession ; to possess ; to 
hold or keep for use. The tenant occupies 
a farm under a lease of twenty-one years. 
A lodger occupies an apartment ; a man 
occupies the chair in which ho sits. 

3 To take up , to possess ; to cover or fill. 
The camp occupies five acres of ground. 
Air may be so rarefied as to occupy a vast 
space Tho writing occupies a sheet of 
paper, or it occupies five lines only. 

4 To employ ; to use. 

The archbishop may have occasion to occupy 

more chaplains than six. Eng Statute. 

5. To employ ; to busy onffs self. Every 
man should be occupied , or should occupy 
himself, m some useful labor. 

C. To follow, as business. 

All the ships of the sea with their mariners 
were in thee to occupy thy merchandise. 

hzek. xxvli. 

7 To use; to expend. 

Ati the gold that was occupied for the work^- 
Exod xxxvin [E vt now tn use!) 

GC'CUPY, v. i. To follow business ; to nego- 
tiate. 

Occupy till I come Luke xix. 
OCCUPYING, ppr. Taking or keeping 
possession, employing 
OCCUR', v. i. [L occurro; ob and curro, to 
run J 

1 Primarily, to meet , to strike against, to 
clash ; and so used by Bentley, but this ap- 
plication is obsolete. 

2 To meet or come to the mind ; to be pre- 
sented to the mind, imagination or memo- 
ry. We say, no better plan occurs to me or 
to my mind ; it does not occur to my re- 
collection, the thought did not occur to me. 

There doth not occur to me any use of this 
experiment for profit. Bacon. 

3 To appear ; to meet the eye ; to be found 
here and there. This word occurs in 
twenty places iu the Scriptures ; the other 
word does not occur in a single place ; it 
does not occur in the sense suggested. 

4 To oppose , to obviate. [Aid used."] 

Bentley. 

OCCURRENCE, ft. [Fr.] Literally, a com- 
ing or happening ; hence, any incident or 
accidental event; that which happens with- 
out beingdesigned or expected ; any single 
event. We speak of an unusual occurrence, 
or of the ordinary occurrences of life. 

2. Occasional presentation. 

Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual 
occurrence and expectation of something new. 

Watts. 

OCCUR'RENT, n. Incident ; any thing that 
happens. [04*.] Bacon. 

OCCURUION, n. [L. occurtio, from oc- 
Vot.IL 
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curro, to meet.] A meeting of bodies; a 
clash. 4 Boyle. 

OCEAN, n. cfshstn. [L. ee emeus ; Or. tuuw 
set ; Fr. ocean ; Ir. ocsin, ahem ; W. ei- 

S 'awn, tug or eigion* In Welsh, the word 
rendered the great source, the middle, 
the abyss or great deep, and is allied in 
orthography to eigian, force, or a forcing 
out, a producing ; eigiaso, to bring forth, 
from aig, what brings forth, the female, 
the womb, the sea, a shoal of fishes, a flock 
or herd. Bochart cites many authorities 
to prove that the ancients understood the 
ocean to encompass the earth, and he sup- ] 

r ice it to be derived from the Heb. Ch. 

Syr. am hog, to encompass, whence a 
circle. This is probably an error. The 
word seems to have for its origin greatness 
or oxtont] , 

1. The vast body of water which oovers 
more than three fifths of tho surface of the 
globe, called also the tea, or great sea. It 
is customary to speak of the ocean aa if] 
divided into three parts, the Atlantic ocean, 
the Pacific ocean, and the Indian ocean ; 
but the ocean is one mats or body, parti- 
ally separated by the continents of Europo, 
Asia aud Africa fin oue side, and by Ame- 
rica on the other. 

2. An immense expanse ; as, the boundless 
ocean of eternity , oceans of duration and 
space. Locke, 

OCEAN, a. o'shun. Pertaining to the main 
or great soa ; as, the orruu wave ; ocean 
stream. Milton. 

OCEANIC, a. oshean'tc. Pertaining to the 
ocean. Cook. 

O'CELLATED, a. [L.ocettaltu,from ocellus , 
a little eve.] 

1. Resembling an eye Derham. 

2. Formed with the figtiros of little eyes. 
O'CELOT, «. The Mexican panther. 
O'CHER, n. [Fr. ocre ; L. ochra ; Gr. *%£*> 
from pale.] 

A variety of clay deeply colored by the oxyd 
of iron. Its most common colors aru red, 
yellow and brown. It is used as a pigment. 
O'CHEROUS, a. Consisting of ocher ; as, 
ocherous matter. 

2. Resembling ocher; as, an ocherous color. 
OCII'IMY, n. [corrupted from alchuny ] 

A mixed base metal. Johnson. Todd. 
OCHLOCRACY, n. [Gr. o**o< 

tit ‘ 

govern.’" 


the people or a multitude, ana xg«r*M, to 
govern.] 

A form of government in which the multitude 
or common people rule. Encyc. Jones. 
O'CHREY, a. Partaking of ocher. [A 'ol 
uud.) Woodward. 

OCHROITS, n. Cerite. 

O'CRA, n. A viscous vegetable substance in 
the West Indies, used in soups, Sic. Encyc. 

It is obtained by boiling the green pods 
of the Hibiscus esculentus. Also, the name 
of thedant itself. 

OCTACHORD, n. An instrument or sy- 
stem of eight sounds. Busby. 

OCTAGON, a. [Gr. one m, eight, and ymsies, 
ande.] 

1. in geometry, a figure of eight sides and 
eight angles. When the sides and angles 
are equal, it is a regular octagon which may 
be inscribed in a circle. Harris. Encyc. 

2. Is forfylcatio* a place with eight bas- 
tions. Encyc. j 
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OCTAG'ONAL. «. Haring tight and 
eight angles. 

OCTAHEDRAL, a. [See Octahedron.] 
Having eight equal aides. 
0CTAHEDR1TE, a. Pyrmmidkal ore of 
titanium. lire. 

OCTAHEDRON,* [Gr. mt* right, and 
iif», a base.] 

In geometry, a solid contained by eight 
eaual and equilateral triangles. It is one 
of the five regular bodies. Encyc. 

OCTANDER, a. [Gr. mtm, eight, and muf, 
a male.] In botany, a plant having oight 
stamens. 

OCTAN'DRl AN, a. Having eight stamens. 
OCTAN'GULAR, o. [L. octo, eight, and 
angular.'] Having eight angles. 
OCTANT, s. [L. octane , an oighth part, 
from octo, eight] 

In astronomy, that aspect of two planets in 
which they are distant from each other the 
eighth part of a circle or 45°. Encyc 
OCTAVE, a. [infra.] Denoting eight. 

OCTAVE, it. [Fr. from L. octavus, eighth j 

1. The eighth day after a festival. Johnscn. 

2. Eight days together after a festival. 

Ainsworth 

3. In music, an eighth, or an interval <4 

seveu degrees or twdvo semitones. The 
octave is the most perfect of the chorda, 
consisting of six frill tons* and two semi- 
tones major. It contains the whole dia- 
tonic scale. Encyc. 

OCT A' VO, a. [L. octavus, eighth.] A book 
in which a sheet is folded into eight leave* 
The iford is used at a noun or an adjective. 
We say, an octavo, or an octavo volume 
The true phrase is, a book in octavo. 
OCTEN'NIAL, o. j L. octo, eight, and an- 


nus, year.] 

1 . Happening every eighth year. 

2. Lasting eight years. 

OCTILE, «. The same as octant, supra. 
OCTO'BER, n. [ L. from octo, eight; the 
eighth month of the primitive Roman year 
which bygan in March.] 

The tenth month of the year in our calendar, 
which follows that of Numa and Julius 
Cesar. 

OCTODEC'IMAL, a. [L. octo, right, und 
dscem, ten.] 

In orystalography, designating a crystal 
whose prisms, or the middle part, has eight 
faces, and the two summits together ten 
faces. 

OCTODENTATE, a. \L. octo, eight, and 
dentatus, toothed.] Having eight teeth. 
0CT0FI1), a. [L. octo, eight, and Jindo, to 
cleave.] 

In botany, cleft or separated into eight seg- 
ments, as a calyx. Martyn. 

OCT06ENARY\ a. [L. octogenarius, from 
octegeni , eighty ) Of eighty years of age. 
OCTOOENARY, n. A person eighty years 
of age. J. Adams. 

OCTOLOCULAR, a. [L. octo, eight, end 
locus, piece.] In botany, having eight 
cells for seeds. 

OC'TONARY, a. [L. octomarius.) Belong- 


L. octo, eight, and 
hteyea. Derham. 
[Gr. sere, eight, 


ing to the number eight 


ETON OCULAR, «. [L.ocA 
oculus, eye.] Having eight ey 
0CT0PCT'AL0U8, «• [Gr. 
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and witwXos, a petal] Having fight petal* 
or flower-leaves. Diet, 

OCTORADIATED, «. [L. oc to, eight, and 
radius, ray.] Having eight ray*. 
OCTOSFEItM'OUS, a. [Gr. eight, and 
«r«rrM« 0 , seed.] Containing eight seeds. • 
OCTOSTTLE, ». [Gr. out 0 , eight, and 
evhog, style.] 

Ip anaent architecture , the face of an edifice 
adorned with eight columns, or a range of 
eight columns. Encyc 

OCTOSYL'LABLE, a. [L. octo, eight, and 
syllaba, syllable.] Consisting of eight syl- 
lables. 

OCTUPLE, a. [L. ocfuplus ; octo, eight, and 
plico, to fold.] Eight-fold. Dirt 

OvULAR, a, [Fr. oculaire ; L. ocularuu , 
from oculut, eye.] 

Depending on the eye ; known by the eye ; 
received by actual sight; as, ocular proof; 
ocular demonstration or evidence. 
OCULARLY, ado. By the eye, sight or ac- 
tual view. Jirown. 

OCULATE, a. [L oculatus.] Furnished 
with eyes ; knowing by the eye. Johnson , 
OC'ULIFORM, a [L. oculus, eye, and 


forma, form.] 

In the form of an eve ; resembling the eye in 
form ; as, an o< uhjorm pebble Fourcroy 
OCULIST, n. [from L oculus, the eye J 
One skilled in diseases of the eyes, or one 
who professes to cure them. 

Oculus belt, a scmi-pellucid gem, a variety of 
agate of a grayish jvhito color, variegated 
with yellow, and with a black central nu- 
cleus. Its variegations resemble the pupil 
and iris of the eye Enryt 

Oculus cati, cat’s eye or oh term, a beautiful 

S om approaching the nnfuu* of the opal, 
aving a bright color which seems to be 
lodged deep in the stone, and which shifts 
as it is moved 111 various directions It is 
larger tlrnn a pea, and generally of a semi- 
circular form, naturally smooth. It is 
found in the East and West Indies, and in 
, Europe. Encyc 

Oculus mundi, otherwise called hydroplmuc 
and lapis mutahilis, a precious stone of un 
opake whitish brown color, but becoming 
transparent by infusion 111 mi aqueous 
fluid, and resuming its opacity when dr) . 
It is found in beds over tne opals m Hun- 
gary, Silesia and Saxony, and over the chul- 
chedonies and agates in Iceland. Encyc. 
ODD, a. [Sw. udda, odd, and udd, udde, a 
point ; Dan. odd, a point or tip. In W. od 
is notable, singular, and odtd, a rarity. In i 
Russ, odin or odno is one.] 

1. Hot oven ; not divisible into eoual num- 
bers; as one, three, five, seven, fee. 

Good luck lies in odd numbers Shak 

2. Left or remaining after the union, esti- 
mate or use of even numbers , or remain- 
ing after round numbers or any number 
specified, os, the odd number; the odd man. 

Sixteen hundred and odd years after the 
earth was made, it was destroyed by a deluge, 
Burnet. 

3. Singular ; extraordinary ; differing from 
wbat u usual ; strange , as, an odd pheno- 
menon. Newtpn, 

It sometimes implies dislike or con- 
tempt ; as, an odd fellow. 

4. Not noted; unheeded; not taken into 
the eommon account. 


Thera are yet missing some few odd lads that 
you remember not Shak. 

6. Uncommon; partieular. 

The odd man to perform all three perfectly is 
Joanne* Sturmiu*. Atcham. 

6. Uncommon , in appe«ance improper or 
not likoly to answer the purpose. This is 
an odd way of doing things. 

Locke’s Essay would be an odd book for a 
man to make himself muter of; who would get 
s reputation by his critical writings. Spectator, 

7. Separate from that which is regularly oc- 
cupied ; remaining unemployed. I will 
take some odd time to do this business. 
He may do it at odd times. 

ODD'ITj, n. Singularity, strangeness; as, 
the oddity of dress, manners or shape ; od- 
dity of appearance. 

2. A singular person ; in colloquial language. 
This man is an oddity. 

ODD'LY, adv. Not evenly [Little used.J 
2. Strangely ; unusually ; irregularl) ; sin- 
gularly ; uncouthly ; as, oddly dressed , 
oddly formed. 

A figure oddly turned. Locke. 

A black substance lying on the ground very 
oddly shaped. Swift. 

ODD'NESS, n The state of being not oven. 
2 Singularity, strangeness; particularity, 
irregularity , uncoutnness ; as, the oddness 
of dross or shape , the oddness of an event 
or accident. Dryden. Swift. 

ODDS, 11 s as z. [It is used both in the sin- 
gular and plural. J 

1 Incauality, excess of either compared 
with llio other ; difference in favor of one 
and against another. 

Preeminent by so much odds. Hilton 

In this example, much marks the singu- 
lar number, anu many cannot be used. 
Cromwell, with odds of number and of fate — 
Waller 

All the odds between them has been the dif- 
ferent scope given to their understandings to 
range m. Locke 

Judging is balancing an account and detcr- 
niiguig on which side the odds lie. Locke. 

There appeared at least four to one odds 
against them Swtft. 

2. Advantage , superiority. lludibras. 
a. Quail cl , dispute, debate. Shak. 

It u odds, more likely than the contrary. 

It it odds that he will find a shrewd tempta- 
tion South 

At odds, in dispute ; at variauce ; in con- 
troversy or quarrel 

That hets us oil at odds. Shak 

Or tliev must always be at odds. Sw\ft. 
ODE, n. [L. ode , Or ] A short poem 
or song ; a poetical composition proper to 
be set to music or sung , a lync poem. 
The ode is of the greater or less kind ; the 
less is characterized by swoetness and ease, 
the greater by sublimity, rapture and quick- 
ness of transition. Johnson. 

Pindar has left Olympic odes , Pythian 
odes, Nemean odes, and Isthmian odes. 

The ode consists of unequal verses in stanzas 
or strophes, Busby 

ODIOUS, a, [L. odiosus, from odi, I hated, 


Eng. hate.'] 

1. Hate f\»l ; deserving hatred. It expresses 
something less than detestable and oftoms- 
nable; as, an odious name ; odious vice. 

All wickedness is odious. Sprat 

2. Offensive to the senses; diagoBting; as, 
as odious sight ; an odious smell. 


3. Causing hate; invidious; as, to setter 
odious truth. 

4. Exposed to hatred. 

He rendered himself odious to the parlia- 
ment. C lar end o n . 

ODIOUSLY, adv. Hatefully ; in a manner 
to deserve or excite hatred. OUUm. 

2. Invidiously ; so as to cause hate. Dryden. 
ODIOUSNESS, n. Hatefulness; the quality 
that deserves or may excite hatred; as, the 
odiousness of sin. Wake. 

2 . The state of being hated. [MX usual] 

ODIUM, n. [L.] Hatred; dklikeflfS* 
measure brought a general odsutn op his 
government. 

2 . The quality that provoke* hatred; affen- 
siveness. 

She threw the odium of the feet on me. 

Dryden. 

ODONTALGIC, a. [Gr. sieve, a tooth, and 
scXyof, pain.] 

Pertaining to the tooth-ache. 

ODON TAL'GI €, n. A remedy for the tooth- 
ache. 

ODONTAL'GY, n. Tooth-ache. 

ODOR, «. [L.] Smell; scent; fragrance; 
a sweet or an offensive smell ; perfume. 

Bacon. Addison. 
ODORAMENT, ». [L. odor amentum.] A 

K irfume ; a strong scent. Burton. 

ORATE, a. [L. odoratus] Scented; 
having a strong scent, fetid or fragrant. 

Bacon. 

ODORATING, a. Diffusing odor or scent; 
fragrant. 

ODORIF'EROUS, a. [L. odoriferus; odor 
.and fero, to bear.] 

1 . Giving scent ; diffusing fragrance ; fra- 
grant ; perfumed ; usually, sweet of scent ; 
as, odoriferous spices ; odoriferous flowers. 
2. Bearing scent ; as, odoriferous gales. 
01)()RI F'EROUSNESS, n. The quality of 
diffusing scent; fragrance; sweetness of 
scent. 

ODOROUS, a. Sweet of scent; fragrant 

Spenser. Waller. 
ODOROUSNESS, n. Fragrance ; the qua- 
lity of diffbsmg scent, or of exciting the 
sensation of smell. 

(ECONOMICAL, (ECONOMY, (EDEM- 
ATOUS, (ESOPHAGUS. 8 ee ECONO- 
MICAL, ECONOMY, EDEMATOUS, 
ESOPHAGUS. 

OEILIAD, n. [Fr. ceil lade, from ceil, the 
eye.J A glance ; a wink. [Not English 
nor used ] Shak. 

O’ER, contracted from Over, — which see. 
OF, prep. ov. [Sax. oy ; G. ab ; Sw. Ie«. 
Dan. & D. of; L. ab, but onginally of ; 
Gr. hits. The primary tense is departing, 
issuing or proceeding from ; but this sense 
has been modified by usage.] 

1. From or out of ; proceeding from, ai the 
cause, source, means, author or agent be. 
stowing. 

I have received of the Lord that which also 
I delivered to you. 1 Cor. xl. 

For It was tf the Lord to harden their hearts. 

Josh. XL 

It is tf the Lord’s mercies that we are not 
co nsumed. Lam. Ui. 

The whole disposing thereof is tf the Lord 
Prov.xvL 

Go, inquire sf the Lord for me. 

S Chrou. forniv. 
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That holy thing that shall be ben qf thee. wiisf. Hut b an afhfe qf the eabinet 

taka i He is a mu qf decayed fortune. What b 

Hence qfb the rignaf the genitive ©roe, the price qf corn ! We any that ef, in these 


Hence qf b the sign of the genitive caee, 
the mm that denote* production ; as, the 
eon qf man, the eon proceeding frees man, 
produced from mu. Thu b the primacy 
aenee, although we now say, produced by 
man. “ Part qf these were slain;” diet is, 
a number separate, for part denotes a di- 
vision ; the sente then is, a number from 
or oat qf the whole were slam. So also, 
“some qf these were slain;” that b, some 
from or out qf the others. “ I have known 
him qf old, or of a child ;” that is. from old 
times, from a child. “ He b qf the race of 
kings:" that is, descuded from kings. 
“ He is qf noble blood or birth, or qf igno- 
ble origin.” “ No particle of matter, or no 
body can move of itself ;” that is, by force 
or strength proceeding from itself, derived 
from itself. 

“ The quarrel b not now qf fame and 
tribute, or of wrongs done that is ,/rom 
feme or wrongs, as the cause, and we may 
render it concerning, about, relating to. 

“ Of this little he had some to spare ; ” 
that b, some from the whole. It may be 
rendered out of. 

“ Of all our heroes thoa canst boast 
alone;” that it, thou alone from the num- 
ber of heroes. Thu may be rendered 

OMMMM. 

“The best of men, the most renowned of 
all that is, the best from the number of 
men, the most renowned from the whole , 
denoting primarily separation, like part . 

** I was well entertained of the Englub 
Consul that is, entertained from the 
Consul ; mv entertainment was from the 
Consul. This use is obsolete, and we use 
bg in lieu of it. 

“ Thu does of right belong to us,” that 
b, from right, de jure , our title proceeds 
from right. 

“ The chariot was all of cedar ;” that is, 
made from cedar. So we soy, made of 
gold, made of clay ; an application cor- 
responding with our modern use of from ; 
manufactured from wool, or from raw ma- 
terials. Hence we aay, cloth consisting of 
wool. “ This b a scheme of his own de- 
vising;” that is, from his own devising or 
device. “ If any man minister, let him do 
it as of the ability which God giveth,” 
that is, as from the ability, as the source of 
action. 

“ Of happy, he is become miserable 


that is, from happy; from being happy, he 
has pawed to being miserable. “ Of ne- 
cessity this must prove ruinous ;" that b, 
from necessity, as the cause or source. 
“Of a hundred take fifty,” that is, from a 
hundred, or out of a hundred, from among 
a hundred. 

Of sometimes implies a part or share. 

It b a duty to conun uni cate of those blessings 
we have received. Franklm, 

From b then the primary sense of thb pre- 
position , a sense retained in off, the same 
word differently written for distinction. 
But thb sense b appropriately lost in 
many of its applications ; as, a man qf 
genius, a man of courage, a man qf rare 
endowments, a roasfl qf and. color, or qf 
a hexagonal figure. He lost all hope of 


the price qf com ! We aay that qf, in these 
and similar phrases, denotes property or 
possession, making qf the sign of the geni- 
tive or possessive case, ftsse applica- 
tions, however, all p r oc e e d ed from the 
same primary sense. That which pro- 
ceeds from or b produced by a perron, b 
naturally the property or p oss e s si on of 
that peroott, as the son qf John ; and thb 
idea of property in the course of time 
would pass to things not thus produced, 
but still bearing a relation to another 
thing. Thus we say, the father of a son, 
as well as the son of a father. In both 
senses, other languages also use the same 
word, as in the French de, de la, and Ita- 
lian d*, dell. Of then has one primary 
sense, from, departing, issuing, proceeding 
from or out of, and a derivative sense de- 
noting possession or property. 

OFf 1 , a. atf. Most distant; as, the off horse 
in a team. 

OFF, ado. auf. From, noting distance. The 
house is s mile off. 

2. From, with the action of removing or 
separating , as, to take off the bat or cloke. 
So we say, to cut off, to pare off, to clip off, 
to peel off to tear off, to march off to fly off 

3. From, noting aepuration; as, the match 
is off. 

4. From, noting departure, abatement, re- 
mission or a leaving. The fever goes off , 
the pain goes off. 

5. In painting, it denotes projection or relief. 

Ibis tome* off well and cxiclkiit Shaft. 

6. From . away ; not towards , as, to look 
off ; opposed to on or toward. 

7. On the opposite side of a question. 

The (iiicwtions no way touch upon puritan- 
uin, tither iff or on. Sauderton 

Off hand, without study or preparation. 
She plays a tune off hand, lie speaks flu- 
ently off hand. 

Off' and on, at one time Applying and en- 
gaged, then absent or remiss. 

To be off, in colloquial language, to depart 
or to recede from an agreement or design. 
To come off, to escape, or to faro in the 
event. 

To get off, to alight; to come down. 

2. To make escape 

To go off, to depart , to desert. 

2. To take fire ; to be discharged ; as a gun. 
Well off, ill off, badly off, having good or ill 
success. 

OFF, prep. Not on , as, to be off one’s legs. 

He was not off the bed the whole day 
2. Dbtant from ; as, about two miles off this 
town. [JVot now need .] Jdduon. 

OFF, as an exclamation, is a command to 
depart, either with or without contempt or 
abhorrence. 

OF'FAL, n. [D. qfcal; af and vallen, to 
fall; G. abfalli Han. a fold; Sw. affaU , 
off and fall.] 

1. Waste meat; the parts of an animal 

butchered which are unfit for use or re- 
jected. Arbuthnol, 

2. Carrion ; oo arse meat Milton. Shak. 

3. Refine ; that which b thrown away as of 
no value, or fit only for beasts. 

Dryden . Mortimer. 

4. Any thing of no value; rubbish. Shale. j 


OFFEND', e. t [L. qffeude ; ob andfrmfe, 
[oh*.] to strike, hit, meet, or throat against. 
We use the simple verb in fri*^ to Jmiqf, 
to fence.] 

1. To attack; to assaU. [NofstM*] Sidney. 

2. To displease; to make angry; to affro&t 
It expresses rather less than make amary, 
and without any modifying word, ft *» 
nearly synonymous with displease. W# 
are offended by rudeness, incivility and 
harsh language. Children offend theh 
parents by disobedience, and parents qf- 
fend their children by unreasonable aus- 
terity or restraint. 

The emperor wa» grievously offended with 
them who had kept such negligent watch, 

Knot let. 

A brother offended is harder to be won,than 
a ktrong city. Prov. avid. 

3. To shock ; to wound ; as, to offend tho 

conscience. Imw 

4. To pain; to annoy ; to injure; as, a strong 
light offend* weak eyes. 

3. To transgress; to violate; as, to offend 
the laws. But we generally use the intrans- 
itive verb in this sense, with againtt; to 
offend agauut the law. 

0. To dbturh, annoy, or cause to fall or 
stumble. 

Great peace have they that love thy law, and 
nothing shall offend them. Ps. cxii. 

7. To draw to evil, or hinder in obedience , 
to cause to sin or neglect duty. 

If thy right eye offend time, pluck It out — If 
thy right hand off o mi thee, cut it off. Matth. v 
OFFEND' v. i. To transgress the moral or 
divine low ; to ain , to commit a crime. 

Whoever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, is guilty of all. James ii. 
In many tilings we offmd all. James ill. 

2. To cause dislike or anger. 

1 shall offend, cither to di tain or to give ft. 

Skat 

But this phrase is really elliptical, some 
person being understood. 

3. To be scandalized , to be stumbled. 

If meat make my brother to offewl — 

I Cor. viti 

To offend agauut, to act injuriously or un- 
justly. 

Nor yet againtt (Vssr have I offended any 
thing at all. Acts xxv. 

2. To transgress ; to violate , as, to offend 
agauut the laws of society, tin laws of 


God, or the rules of ciulify or propriety. 
We have offended upauut the Lord already. 

2 Hiion xxvill. 


OFFEND'EI), pj> Displeased 

OFFKND'ER, n. One that offends; one 
that violates any Juw, divine or human ; 
a criminal , a trespasser; ft transgressor; 
one that does an injury The man who 
robs, steals, or commit* an assault, is an 
offender. 

OJTLND'ING, ppr Displeasing; making 
angry, causing to stumble, committing sin. 

OFFEN D'RES.S, « A female that oflends. 

Shak. 

OFFENSE, n. offend. [L. qffennu, offenta ; 
It .offeea, Sp. ofetua , ¥r. offence!] 

1, Displeasure , anger, or moderate anger. 
He gave them just cause of offense. He 
took offense. 

2. Scandal ; cause of stumbling. Christ U 
called a stone of stumbling and rock of 
offense to both the houses of Israel. Ps. will. 
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3. Any traasgrearioa of law, dtvJne or hu- 
man; a crime; rin; act of wickednem or 
omission of duty. 

Christ wu delivered tor oar tffeum, and 
raised again tor our justification. Rom. iv. 

4. An injury. 

I have given my opinio* against the authori- 
ty of two gnat men, but I hope without offense 
to their memories. Dryden. 

0. Attack; aaaault; as, a weapon of offense. 

Richardson. 

6. Impediment. Matth. xvi. 
OFFENSEFtfL, a. qffensfuL Giving dis- 
pleasure ; injurious. [Not used.] Shak. 
OFFENSELESS, a. qfetu'less. Unoffend- 
ing; innocent; inoffensive. Milton. 
OFFENSIVE, a. [Fr. offensif; It. off emit o; 
Sp. ofensivo.] 

1 . Causing displeasure or some degree of an- 
ger; displeasing. Ail sin isoffenstvetoQod. 
Rude behavior is offensive to men. Good 
breeding forbids us to use offensive words.] 

2. Disgusting; giving pain or unpleasant 
sensations ; disagreeable ; as, an offensive 
taste or smell ; an offensive tight Discor- 
dant sounds are offensive to the cars. 

3. Injurious. 

It is an excellent opener for the liver, but of- 
fensive to the stomach. Bacon. 

4. Assailant; used in attack; opposed to 

defensive; as, an offensive weapon or en- 
gine. Wilkins. 

5. Assailant ; invading ; making the first 
attack ; opposed to defensive, as, an offen- 
sive war. 

A league offensive and defensive , is one that 
requires both or all parties to make war 
together against a nation, and each party to 
defend the other in case of being attacked 
OFFENSIVE, n. The part of attacking; ob, 
to act on the offensive. 

OFFENSIVELY, adv. In a manner to give 
displeasure ; as, language offensively harsh 
or sarcastic. 

2. Injuriously; mischievously. Hooker. 

3. By way of invasion or first attack. The 
enemy was not in a condition to act offen- 
sively. 

4. Unpleasantly to the senses. 
OFFENS'IVENESS, n. The quality that of- 
fends or displeases ; as, the offenstvenets of I 
fhde language or behavior 

2. Injuriousness; mischief. 

3. Cause of disgust; the quality that gives 
pain to the senses, or unpleasant sensa- 
tions: as, the offensiveness or smell or taste. 

OFFER, v. t. [L. off era; ob and fero, to 
bring.] 

1 . Literally, to bring to or beforo ; hence, to 
present for acceptance or rejection ; to ex- 
hibit something that may be taken or re- 
ceived or not He offered me a sum of mo- 
ney. He offered me his umbrella to dofend 
me iVom the rain. 

The heathen women under the Mogul, offer 
thenitehci to the flames at fee death of their 
husbands. Collier. 

2. To present in words; to proffer; to make 
a proposal to. 

I offer thee three things. 9 Sam. xxlv. 

3. To present, aa an act of worship ; to im- 
molate ; to sacrifice ; often with up. 

Thou shalt after every day a bullock as a tin- 
offering for atonement. Exod. xxix. 

The one lamb shalt thou offer in fee morn- 
ing. Ibm. 


A holy priesthood to sffsr up spiritual sacri- 
fices. 1 Pet 11. 

4. To present in prayer or devotion. 

Offer to God thanksgiving. Ps. I. ! 

6. To bid, as a price, reward or wages ; as, 
to offer ten eagles for a ring ; to offer a 
hundred dollars a year for a laborer ; to 
effer a salary. 

6. To present to the view or to the mind; as, 
ideas which sense or reflection offers to the 
mind. Locke. 

To offer violence , to assault ; to attack or 
commence attack. 

OF'FER, v. i. To present itself ; to be at 
band. 

Th’ occasion offers, and the youth complies. 

Dryden. 

2. To present verbally; to declare a willing- 
ness. Ho offered to accompany his brother. 

3. To make an attempt. 

We came dose to the shore and offered to 
land. Bacon. 

Formerly with at. 

1 will not offer at that I cannot master. [Ohs.] 

Barm. 

OF'FER, n. [Fr. off re ] A proposal to be ac- 
cepted or rejected ; presentation to choice. 
The prtnee made liberal offers, but they 
were rejected. 

When offers are disdained, and love deny’d. 


2. First advance. 

Force compels this offer. Shah. 

3. The act of bidding a price, or tho sum 
hid. By an offer we manifest a desire to buy. 
When the seller declines accepting, he ma- 
nifests that he thinks the offer not suffi- 
cient 

4. Attempt; endeavor; csBay 

It is in the power of every one to make some 
essay, some offer and attempt. [Nearly obso- 
lete.] South. 

OFT CRADLE, a. That may be offered. 

Mountague. 

OF'FEKED, pp. Presented for acceptance 
or rejection ; presented in worship or de- 
votion , lmmolnted , bid ; presented to the 
eye or the mind. 

OFFERER, n. One that offers ; one that sa- 
crifices or dedicates in worship. 

Chapman. Hooker. 

OF'FER ING, ppr. Presenting, proposing; 
sacrificing; bidding; presenting to the eye 
or mind. 

OFFERING, «. That which is presented 
in divine service ; an animal or a portion 
of bread or corn, or of gold and silver, or 
other valuable articles, presented to God 
ax an atonement for Bin, or as a return of 
thanks for lus favors, or for other religious 

K ose ; a sacrifice ; an oblation. In tho 
aic economy, there were lmmt-oj fer- 
ings, sin-offerings, pea co-offerings, trcsjiass- 
offerings, thank-e/erbwx, wave-offerings, 
and wood-offerings. Pagan nations also 
present offerings to their deities. Clinit by 
the offering of himself has superseded the 
use of all other offerings, having made 
atonement for all men. 

When thou shalt make his soul an offering 
for sin, he shall see his seed— Isa. hii. 
OFFERTORY,*. [Fr. offerfoire.] The act 
of offering, or the thing offered. [Little 
used.] Bacon. Fell. 

1. Offertory was properly an anthem chanted 
or a voluntary played on the organ during 


the offering and a part of the mass, in the 
Catholic church; hat since the Reforma- 
tion it denotes certain sentences in the 
communion -office, read while the aims are 
collecting. Todd. Cyc. 

2. Anciently, the linen on which the offer- 
ing was laid. Cyc. 

OF'FERTURE, n. Offer; proposal. [Not 
used.} K. Charles. 

OFFICE, n. [Fr. from L. officittm ; ob and 
facto , to make or do.] 

1. A particular duty, charge or truet con- 
ferred by public authority and for a public 
purpose; an employment undertaken by 
commission or authority from government 
or those who administer it Tlius we speak 
of the office of secretary of state, of trea- 
surer, of a judge, of a sheriff, of a justice of 
the peace, &c. Offices are ovil, judicial, 
ministerial, executive, legislative, political, 
municipal, diplomatic, military, ecclesias- 
tical, See. 

2. A duty, charge or trust of a sacred nature, 
conferred by God himself; as, the office of 
priest, in the Old Testament ; and that of 
the apostles, in the New Testament 

Inasmuch as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, 
I magnify my qffirt r. Rom. xi. 

3. Duty or employment of a private nature, 
as, the office of a midwife. Exod. i. 

4. That which is performed, intended or as- 
signed to be done by a particular thing, or 
that which any thing is fitted to perform ; 
answering to duty in intelligent beings. 
W c enjoy health when the several organs of 
the body perform their respective offices. 

In thia experiment, the several intervals of 
the teeth of the comb do the office of so many 
prisms. Newton. 

5. Business ; particular employment. 

Hesperus, whose office is to bring 
Twilight upon the earth. Militm. 

G. Act of good or ill \ oluntarily tendered , 

usually in a good sense ; as, kind offices , 
offices of pity , pious offices . 

7. Act of worship. Shak. 

b. Formulary of devotion. 

The Lord’s prayer, the ten commandments 
and the creed, is a very good office for children 
if they arc not fitted for more tegular offices. 

Taylor 

f>. A houso or apartment in w Iiicb public of- 
ficers and others transact business; os, the 
register’s office ; a lawyer's office. 

1 0. In architecture , an apartment appropri- 

ated for the necessary business or occasions 
of o palace or nobleman’s house. The word 
is used also for a building pertaining to a 
farm. Encyc. Cyc. 

11 . In the canon law, a benefice which has 

no jurisdiction annexed to it Encyc. 

12. The person or persons intrusted with 
particular duties of a public nature. 

— This office [of quarter-master-general] not 
to bave the disposal of pubbe money, except 
small occasional sums. Marshall. 

OFFICE, c. t. To perform ; to do ; to dis- 
charge. [Not turd.] Shak. 

OFFICER, n. A person commissioned or 
authorised to perform any public duty. 
Officers are civil, military or ecclesiastical. 
Tnere are great officers of state, and subor- 
dinate officers. Military and naval officers 
of the same grade usually take rank ac- 
cording to the dates of their commissions. 
Non-commissioned officers are nominated 
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by their captains, and appointed by the 
commanding officer* of regiment*. 
OF'FICER, v. U To ftinuah with officer*; 
to annoint officers over. 

Count Pulaski raised a legionary corps, which 
he efficered principally with foreigner*, 

Jfiriliifl 

OF'FICERED, pp. Furnished wiffijflfcer*. 

OFFITIAL, a. [Fr. tffieiel; from <#<*.] 
Pertaining to an offioe or public trust The 
secretary u engaged in official duties. 

2. Derived from the proper office or officer, 
or from the proper authority; made or 
communicated by virtue of authority ; as, 
an official statement or report We have 
official intelligence of the battle. 

3. Conducive by virtue of appropriate pow- 
ers. 

The stomach and other parts official to nutri- 
tion. [ Umuual ] Brown. 

OFFICIAL, a. An ecclesiastical judge ap- 
pointed by a bishop, chapter, archdeacon, 
&c., with charge of the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion. Blackstone . 

OFFICIALLY, ado. By the proper officer; 
by virtue of the proper authority; in pur- 
suance of the special powers vested ; as, 
accounts or reports officially verified or 
rendered ; letters officially communicated'; 
persons officially notified. 

OFFFCIALTY, a. The charge or office of 
an official. Ayliffe . 

OFFFCIATE, v. L To act as an officer in 
his office ; to transact the appropriate bu- 
siness of an office or public trust. At this 
court the chief justice officiated. 

The bishops and priests qfficiate at the flour. 

SMngjUet, 

2. To perform the appropriate official duties 
of another. 

OFFF'CIATE, 1 . 1. To give in consequence 
of office. 

The stars officiate light [Improper.'] Milton. 
OFFFCIATING, ppr. Performing the ap- 
propriate duties of an office ; performing 
the office of another. 

OFFICINAL, a. [Fr. ; from L. qfficina, a 
shop.] 

Used m a shop or belonging to it Officinal 
drugs, medicines and simples are such as 
are required to be constantly kept in the 
shops of apothecaries. Encyc. 


fain without beingdesired, or with a dispo- 
sition to meddle with the concent of others. 
3. Service. [Little used.] Brown. 

OFFING, n. [from qf J That part of the 
sea which is at a good distance from the 
shore, or at a competent distance, where 
there is deep water and no need of a pilot 
We saw a ship in the offing. 

Mar. Diet. Encyc. 

OFFSCOURING, *. [of and scour.] That 
which is scoured off; nance, refuse ; re- 
jected matter; that which is vile or de- 
mised. Lam. ill 1 Cor. iv. 

OFFSET,*. Ojfand**.] A shoot; a sprout 
from the roots of a plant Locke. Ray . 

2. In surveying, a perpendicular let foil from 
the stationary lines to the hedge, fence or 
extremity of an inclosure. 

3. In account*, a sum, account or value *et 

off against another sum or account as an 
equivalent 0. JEoJcoit. 

[This is also written *el- off 1] 

OFFSET, v. t. To set one account against 
another; to make the account of one party 
pay the demand of another. Judo e Setcalf. 

OFFSPRING, n . [o/and spring .] A chfid 
or children ; a descendant or descendants, 
however remote from the stock. 

Acts xvii. Rev. xxii 

2. Propagation; generation. Hooker. 

3. Production of any kind. Denham. 

OFFUSCATE, OFFUSCATION. See OB- 
FUSCATE, OBFUSCATION. 

OFF' WARD, adv. [ off and ward.] Leaning 
off, as a ship on shore. 

OFT, ado. [Sox. or* ; Sw. ofta; Dan. oftc.] 
Often; frequently; not rarely. It was for- 
merly used in prose and may be so used 
still, but is more generally used in poetry. 

Oft she rejects, but neveT once offends. Pope. 

OFTEN, adv. ofn . comp, oftener; superl. 


OFFr'CIOflS, a. [L.offlciotus.] Kind; obli- 
ging ; doing kind offices. 

Yet not to earth are those bright luminaries 

Officious. Milton. 

2. Excessively forward in kindness ; impor- 
tunately interposing services. 

You are too officious 

In her behalf that scorns your services. Shah. 

3. Busy; intermeddling in affairs in which 
one has no concern. 

OFFICIOUSLY, adv. Kindly; with solici- 
tous care. 

Let thy goats effideauly be nurs’d. Dryden. 

2. With importunate or excessive forward- 
ness. 

Flattering crowds efficiently appear, 

To give themselves, not you, a happy year. 

Dryden. 

3. In a busy meddling manner. 

OFFP'CIOUSNESS, *. Eagerness to serve; 

usually, an excess of seel to serve others, 
or im p r oper fo rw a rdness, interposing in af- 


Oft she rejects, but never once offends. Pope. 

OFTEN, adv. ofn . comp, oftener ; sunerl. 
ofteneat . [Sax. opt; Goth, ufta.] Fre- 
quently; many time*; not seldom. Addison. 

OFTEN, a. ofn. Frequent. [Improper.] 

OFTEN NESS, «. ofnneu. Frequency. 
[Not used . ,J /looker. 

OFTENTIMES, adv. ofntime*. [ often and j 
time*.] Frequently ; often ; many times. 

Hooker. Atterbnry. 

OFTTIMES, adv. [oft and time*.] Fre- 
quently , often. Milton. 

OG. See OGEE. 

OGDOASTICH, «. [Gr. cy&eof, eitrhlh, 
and cimu a verse.] A poem of eight lines. 
[Little used.] > Selden . , 

OGEE', *. [Fr. ogive , augive.] In arrhdtc- 
ture, a molding consisting of two mcnil»ers, 
the one concave, the other convex, or of a 
round and a hollow somewhat like an S. 

Enrpc. 

2. In gunnery , an ornamental molding m 
the shape of an S, used on gum, mortars, 
and howitzers. Cyr. : 

OGGANPTION, *. [L. obgannio, ogganto , 
to growl.] 

The murmuring of a dog; a grumbling or 
snarling. [Not vied.] Mountayn. 

O'GHAM, *. A particular kind of stenogra- 
phy or writing in cipher practiced by the 
Irish. * A, tic . dncyc. 

OGIVE, ». e'jw. In architecture, an arch or 
branch of the Gothic vault, which pasring 
diagonally from one angle to another forms 
a cross with the other arches. The middle 
where the ogives cross each other, is called 


the key. The members or molding* ofthe 
ogives are called nerves* branches or reins, 
and the arches which separate the ogives, 
double arches. Encyc. 

O'GLE, «. t. [from IX eey, the eye* Sax. 
eag, L. oculut. See Eye.] 

To view with side glanoee, a* in fondness or 
with design to attrset notice. 

And e/rUny all their audienoe, then they 
•posh. Dryden. 

O'GLE, *. A side glance or look. Addison. 

O'GLER, n. One that ogles. Addison. 

O'GLING, ppr. Viewing with ride glances. 

0‘GLING, *. The act of viewing with side 
glances. 

OGLIO, now written Olio, — which see. 

O'GRE, \ *. [Fr. ogre.] An imaginary 

O'GRESS, / monster of the East. 

Ar. Night*. 

O'GRESS, *. In heraldry , a cannon-ball of 
a black oolor. Aihmtde 

[A black rounded. E. H. B.] 

OH, exclam, denoting surprise, pain, sorrow 
or anxiety. 

OIL, *. [Sax. eel. It sterna to be named 
from Its inflammability, for a*lan, is to kin- 
dle, and to oil ; he net arnelan, to anm a / , 
oclcd, fire ; Dan. ilti, whence the name of 
Hildebrand, Dan. Ildebrand, fire-brand, 
I). oly ; G. oel, Sw. o(ja ; Dan. olte, Fr 
huile ; It. olio; L. oleum; Gr. tX«/ov; W 
olew ; Ir. ola ; Arm. Sp. & Port, oleo ] 
An unctuous substance expressed or drawn 
from several animal anil vegetable sub- 
stances. The distinctive characters of oil 
arc inflammability, fluidity and insolubility 
in water. Oils aro ftxod or fat, and volatile 
or essential. They have a smooth fbi l, a'ltl 
most of them have little taste or smeli. Am- 
nia! oil is found in all animal substance*. 
Vegetable oils are produced by expression, 
infusion or distillation. Encyc. Nicholson 

OIL, v. i. To smear or rub over with oil ; to 
lubricate with oil ; to auoint with oil. 

Wotton. Sunft 

OIL'-BAG, n. A bag, cyst or gland in ani- 
mats containing oil. 

OIL'-€LOTH, «. Cloth oiled or painted tor 
covering floors. 

OIL-COLOR, n. A color made by grinding 
a coloring substance in oil. Baylt 

01 I/ED, pp. Smeared or anointed with oil 
IfiUoet. 

01 L'ER, n. One who deals in oils and pickles. 

OIL -GAS, n. Inflammable gas procured 
from oil, and used for lighting streets and 
apartments in buildings. 

01LTNESS, «. The quality of being oily ; 
unctuousnes* ; grcasniess, a quality ap- 
proaching tliat of oil. Bacon Arbuthnot. 

OIL'ING, ppr. Smearing or anointing with 
oil 

OJL'MAN, n. One who deals in oHs and 


I pickles. Johnson. 

| OIL'-NUT, ». The butternut of North 
America. Carver 

OJL'-NUT, ) *. A plant a species of Ri* 
OIL-TREE,/ cinus, the palms Christi, 
or castor, from which is procured castor 
oil. Am. iff Plants. Encyc. 

OIL'-SHOP, n. A shop where oils and pickle ^ 
are sold. 

OIL'Y, a. Consisting of oil ; containing oil , 
having the qualities of oil ; as, oily matter 
or substance. Bacon. 
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2. Resembling oil; as, « oily sppuraaee. 

OILY*^rSn%. a plant. Miller. 

OILY- PALM, «. A tree. JUftr. 

OINT, v. *. [Fr. oindre, oitUf Sp. A Port. 
antar. The French oindre if formed from 
the L. mgo, like jomdre tfamjungo.] 

To anoint; to am ear with an unctuous sub- 
•tance. 

They oint their naked limb* with mother'd 
oiL Dryden. 

OINT'ED, pp. Anointed ; smeared wiui an 
oily or greasy matter. 

OINT'ING, ppr. Anointing. 

OINT'MENT, n. Unguent ; any soft, unc- 
tuous substance or compound used for 
smearing, particularly the body or a dis- 
eased pert 

018'ANITE, a. Pyramidical ore of titanium. 

Ure. 

OKE, #. An Egyptian and Turkish weight, 
equal to about two pounds and three quar- 
ters, English avoirdupois weight Eton. 
OKER. See OCHER. 
ftLD, a. [Sax. eah> ; G. alt; D. oud; Dan. 
aide, old age.] 

1. Advanced far in years or life; having 
lived beyond the middle poriod, or rather 
towards the ond of life, or towards the end 
of the ordinary term of living; applied to 
animals or plants ; as, an old man ; an old 
age , an old camel or hone ; an old tree. 
This adjective is placed oftei the noun that 
designates the time lived. 

Abraham was aevcnty-fivc years old when he 
departed from Haran. _ Gen. xii 

2. Having been long made or used , decay- 
ed by tune ; os, an old garment , an old 
house. 

3. Being of long continuance , begun long 
ago ; as, an old acquaintance. 

4. Having been long mode; not new or 
fresh ; as, old wine. 

0. Being of a former year's growth; not of 
the last crop ; as, old wheat ; old hay 
H Ancient ; that existed in former ages ; aa, 
the old inhabitants of Britain ; the old Ro- 
mans. 

7. Of any duration whatever ; as, a year old , 
seven years old. How old art thou l 

8. Subsisting before something else. He 
built a new house on the site of tho old 
one. The old law is repealed by the new. 

9. Longpractioed. He is grown old in vice. 
He is an old offender. 

10. That has been long cultivated; as, old 
land: an old farm ; opposed to new land, 
land lately cleared and cultivated. Am erica. 

11. More than enough , great. 

If a man were porter of hellgatc, he should 
have old turning of the key. Shak. 

12. In vulgar language, crafty ; cunning. 

Of old, long ago ; from ancient times ; as, 

m days of old. Dryden. 

We apply old chiefly to things subject to 
decay. We never say, the old sun, or an 
old mountain. 

OLDEN, a. Old; ancient [ UeeeTmpoetry.] 
Shah. 

OLD-FASHIONED, a. Formed according 
to obsolete fashion or custom ; aa, an o kb 
faokkmed dress. 

Qld-foehumed men of wit AidUen. 

5LDNB8S, a. Old age ; an advanced state 


of life er existence; as, the o ld n e t t of a man, 
of an elephant or a tree, 

2. The state of being old, er of a long con- 
tinuance ; as, the oJdnmoS a building or i 
garment 

3. Antiquity ; as, the oldneu of monuments. 
OLD-WIFE, n. A contemptuous name for 

an old prating woman. 1 Tim. iv. 

2. A fish of the genus Labrus, and another 
of the genus Bahstes. Encyc. 

OLEAGINOUS, a. [L. oleagimu, from 
oleum, oil.] Having the qualities of oil, 
oily ; unctuous. Arbuthnot 

OLEAG'INOUSNESS, n. Oilmeas. Boyle. 
OLEANDER, n. A plant of the genu* Ne- 
rinm, the rose-bay or South sea rose ; a 
beautiful shrub with flowers in clusters, of 
a fine purple color, but of an indifferent 
smell. The plant, especially the bark of 
the roots, is said to be poisonous. Encyc. 
OLEASTER, n. [L. from olea, the olive- 
tree.] 

A plant of the genus Eheagnus ; the wild 
ofive. MtUer. 

O'LEATE, n. A compound of oleic acid 
with a salifiable base. Chevreul. 

OLEFIANT, a. [L. oleo, olfacto ] Olefiant 
gas is a compound of oue prune of car- 
bon and one of hydrogen^ called by Ure 
carbureted hydrogen, to ' distinguish it 
from tho gas resulting from one prime of 
carbon and two of hydrogen, wluch' lie 
rails subcarbureted hydrogen. 

Olefiant gas, is so called from its property of] 
forming with chlonn a compound resem- 
bling oil. 

O'LKK', a. [from oil.] The oleic acid is 
obtained from a soap nmde by digesting 
hog's lard in potash lye. * Chevreul 

OLEOSA-C'CHARUM, w. A mixture of oil 
and sugar. , l 'te. 

O'LEOHE, ] a. [L. oleoma.] Oily. [Little 
O'LEOUS, } wed. J Hay. 

OI.ERA'CEOUS, a. [L. oleruceut, from 
olue, olerta, pot-herbs.] 

Pertaining to pot-hcrbR , of the nature or 
qualities of herbs for cookery. 

Lei. Brown 

OLFACT', v. t. [L. olfacto , olfacto , oleo, to 
smell, and Jacto, to make J 
To smell , used in burlesque, but not other- 
wise authorized Hudtbras. 

OLFACTORY, a. [L. olfacto , supra J Per- 
taining to smelling, having tho sense of 
smelling , as, olfactory nerves. Locke 

OUBA'NUM, } *• fAr * lubanoH ; 

with the adjective at, the, corrupted into 
ol. The word signihes then frankincense, 
and it is so named from its whiteness J 
A gum-ream eonsistmg of tears or drops, 
of a yellow transparent color and dis- 
agreeable smell. It is brought from Tur- 
key and the East Indies. It is uot, os 
Linnaeus supposed, produced by the Juiu- 
perus Lycia, but from a different tree 
growing in Arabia and Hwdoostan. See 
Asiatic Researches, 9. 377. In Arabia, 
luban is applied to benzoin, which is ge- 
nerahyusea for incense, and oliban is call- 
ed condur, whence Gr. xeebp*. In me- 
dicine, it is used in fumigations as a resol- 
vent v Fourcroy. Encyc. 

Thompaon says olibanum is produced 


by different trees and in dif fer en t coun- 
tries. 

OL'ID, \ a. [L. oti d ui, from oUo, to 

OL'IDOUS, / smelL] Fetid; having a 
strong disagreeable smeB. [Little used.] 
Boyle. Broom. 

OLIGARCHIAL, \ a. [See Oligarchy.] 

OLIGARCHICAL, / Pertaining to oli- 
garchy, or government by a few. Burke. 

OLIGARCHY, n. [Gr. o btymgct* } sk/yor, 
few, and *{%*, rule.] 

A form of government in which the supreme 
power is placed in a few hands ; a species 
of aristocracy. Swift. 

OL'IGIST, \ a. [Gr. sX;y<r*f, least] 011- 

0LI6IST»I€,j[ gist iron, so called, is a 
cry stalked tritoxyd of iron. 

O'LIO, n. [It from Sp. otia ; Port otiu i, a 
dish of meat boiled or stewed; L. oua, a 
pot] 

1. A mixture; a medley. Dryden. 

2 A miscellany; a collection of various 
pieces; applied to musical collections. 

OL'ITORY, a. [L. olitor, a gardener, from 
olue, pot-herbal 

Belonging to a kitchen-garden ; as, oUtory 
seeds. Evelyn. 

It may perhaps he used as a noun. 

OLIVA'CEOUSy a. [from L. oliva, olive.] 
Of the color of the olive. Pennant. 

O LI VASTER, a [Fr. oUvdtre, from L. 
oliva, olive.] Of the color of the olive , 
tawny. Bacon. 

OL'IVE, n. [L. oliva, from oleo, an olive- 
tree, Fr. olive; Gr. See Oil.] 

A plant or tree of the genus Olea. The 
qornmon olive-tree grows in warm cli- 
mates and rises to the higlith of twenty or 
thirty feet, having an upright stem with 
numerous branches. This tree is much 
cultivated in the south of Europe for its 
fruit, from which is expressed the olive 
oil, and which is used also for pickles. 

Encyc. 

OL'IVE I), a. Decorated with Olive-trees. 

ffarton. 

OL'IVENITE, n. An ore of copper. Ure. 

OL'IVE-YARD, n. An inclosure or piece 
of ground in which olives are cultivated. 
Exod. xxiii. 


OL'IVIN, I w. [from ofiee.] A subspecies 

OL'IVINK, / of prismatic chrysolite of a 
brownish green, often inclining to a yel- 
lowish or grayish green, usually found in 
roundish grains in other stones; some- 
times m large masses, but not crystalised. 
It w a constituent of many lavas and fre- 
quently occurs in basaltic rocks. 

Airtras. Ure. 

OLYMTJ AD, n. [L. Olympiat ; Gr. OXep- 
Ttmc, from OXvftvee, Olympus, a moun- 
tain of Macedonia.] 

A period of four years reckoned from one 
celebration of the Olympic games to .an- 
other, and constituting an important epoch 
in history and chronology. The first 
Olympiad commenced 775 years before 
the birth of Christ, and 22 yean before the 
foundation iff Rome. The computation by 
Olympiads ceased at the three hundred 
and sixty fourth Olympiad, in the year 
440 of the Christum era. Encyc. 

OLYMPIAN, a. Pertaining to Olympus; 
or to Olympia, a town in Graae*. 
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O ly mp ic gam e s, or Olympics, mimm games 
among the ancient Greek*, dedicated to 
Olympian Jupiter, and celebrated once in 
four yean at Olympia. [See Olympiad.'} 
OMEER, \ n. [Fr. from Sp. hombft, m a n, 
OMBRE, / L. homo.] 

A game at card*, borrowed from the Spa- 
niard*, usually played by three persona, 
though sometimes by two or fire. Encyc. 
OMBROMETER, n. [Or. s^Cf*, rain, and 
Tfw, measure.] 

A machine or instrument to measure the 
quantity of rain that fall*. Encyc. 

OME'GA, a. [Gr. great 0.] The name of 
the last letter of the Greek alphabet, as 
Alpha, A, is the first. Hence in Scripture, 
Alpha and Omega denotes the first and the 
last, the beginning and the ending. Rev. 
OMELET, a. [Fr. omelette .] A kind of 
pancake or fritter made with eggs and other 
ingredients. Encyc 

OWEN, n. [L. omen; hut according to 
Varro, it was originally osmen, that which 
is uttered by the mouth, denoting wish or 
row, and with him agree Festus and No- 
nius, says Voesius. Another author de- 
rives the word from the Heb. I3y, an au- 
gur. Cicero assigns to the word the same 
origin as Varro. 44 Voces, hominura, qua? 
vocent omtna.” But the word came after- 
wards to denote things rather thnn^ords.] 
A sign or indication of some future event , 
a prognostic. Superstition and ignorance 
multiply omens ; philosophy and truth re- 
ject ell omens , except such as maj be called 
causes of the events. Without a miracle, 
how mu one event bo the omen of another 
with which it has no connection ? 
OMENED, a. Containing an omen or prog- 
nostic. Eope. 


neura and immediately above the intes- 
tines. Encyc. 

OMER, n. [Heb.] A Hebrew measure, the 
tenth of an epha. Exod. xvi. 36. 

OM'INATE, v. t. [L. ominor, from omen.] 
To presage ; to foreshow , to foretoken. 
[ Little sued.} Decay of Pusty. 

OM'INATE, v. i. To foretoken, 

OMI NATION, n. A foreboding ; s presa- 
ging ; prognoetic. [. Little used.} Brown. 

OM'INOUS, a. [L. ominosus.] Foreboding 
or presaging evil ,* indicating a future evil 
event ; inauspicious. 

In the heathen worship of God, a sacrifice 
without a heart was accounted ominous. South 
2. Foreshowing or exhibiting signs of good. 

Though be had a good ominous name to have 
m mA» peace, nothing followed. Baron. 

OMINOUSLY, ado. With good or bad 
omens. , Father by. 

OMTNOUSNESS, n. The quality of being 
ominous. Burnet. 

OMIS'SIBLE, a. [L. omissus. See Omit] 
That may be omitted. Park hurst. 

OMIS’SION, *. [Fr. from L. omissio, from 

l^Neglect or wL to do something which 
a person had power to do, or which duty 
required to be done. Omission may be 
inaooeat or criminal; innocent, wbm^po 

whan duty is neglected. 


The most aatasal Arision ef til efltems, is 
into these of rarisii wi and these af e os ml ii i s n . 

Addison. 

2. A leaving out ; neglect or fiulure to in- 
sert or mention ; as, the oaussion of a word 
or clause. 

OMIS'SIVE, a. Leaving out Stackhouse. 
OMIT', v. t. [L. omitto; oh and mitto, to 
send.] 

1. To leave, pass by or neglect; to fkH or 
forbear to do or to use ; as, to omit An op- 
portunity of writing a letter. To omit 
known duty is criminal. 

2. To leave out; not to insert or mention; 
as, to omit an important word in a deed ; 
to ouut invidious comparisons ; to omit a 
passage in reading or transcribing. 

OMITTANCE, n. Forbearance; neglect. 

[Not used.} Shak. 

OMITTED, pp. Neglected; passed by; left 
out. 

OMITTING, ppr. Neglecting or failing to 
do or use , ] Missing by ; leaving out 
OMNIFA'HIOUS, o. [Low L ommfarius.} 
Of all varieties, form* or kindB. Bentley 
OMNIF'EROUS, a. [L. omnifer; omnis, all, 
and fero , to bear.] All-bearing ; produ- 
cing all kinds. Diet. 

OMNIF'IC, a. [L. omnis, all, and facto, to 
moke ] All-creating. 

Thou deep, peace ! 

Said then th’ oswi^c word, your discord end. 

MUton. 

OM'NIFORM. a fL. omnis, all, and forma, 
form.] Having every former shape. Diet. 
OMNIFORM'iTY, n. The quality of hav- 
ing every form. More. 

OMNIGENOUS, a. [L. omnigenus; omnis , 
all, every, and genus, kind.] 

Consisting of all kinds. Diet. 

OMNIPARITY, n. [L. omnis, all, and par, 
equal J General equality. White. 

OMNIPERCTP'JKNCE, «. [L. omnis, and 
perrtpieiis, perceiving. J Perception of every 
thing. More. 

OMN lPERCIP'lENT, a. Perceiving every 
thing. More. 

OMNfP'OTENOE,] n. [L .ommpotens, om- 
OMNIP'OTENCY, / ms, all, and potens, 
powerful J 

Almighty power ; unlimited or infinite now- 
i er ; u word in strictness applicable only to 
God. Hence it is sometimes used for God. 
The works of creation demonstrate the om- 
nipotence of God. 

Will Omnipotence neglect to save 

The suffering *irtue of the wise and brave ? 

Pope. 

2. Unlimited power over particular things ; 
as, the omnipotence of love. 
OMNIPOTENT, a. [supra.] Almighty, 
possessing unlimited power, all-powerful 
The being that can create worlds must be 
omnipotent. 

2. Having unlimited power of a particular 
kind; as, omnipotent love. Shak. 

OMNIPOTENTLY, ado. With almighty 
power. Young. 

OMNIPRESENCE, «. s as s. [L. omnis, 
and present, present] 

Preeenoe in every place at the same time, 
unbounded or universal pretence; ubiqui- 
ty. Omnipr ese nce is an attribute peculiar 
to God. 


OMNIPRESENT, * Praeant in all place* 
at the mme time; ubiquitaxy ; as, the om- 
nipresent Jehovah 

OMNI PRES ENTIAL, a. Implying univer- 
sal presence. South, 

OMNlS'ClENCE, \ a. [L. omnis, all, and 
OMNIS'CIENCY, ) ttnenlia, knowledge.] 
The quality of knowing all thing! at once ; 
universal knowledge {knowledge unbound- 
ed or infinite. Omntscitnce is an attribute 
peculiar to God. 

OMNIS'CIENT, o. Having universal know- 
ledge or knowledge of all things ; infinitely- 
knowing ; all-seeiug ; as, the omniscient God. 
OMNIS'CIOU8,o. [L omnis, all, and trio, to 
know.] All-knowing. [Not used.} IfakewiU. 
OM'NIUM, a. [L. omnis, all.] The aggre- 
gate of certain portions of different stocks 
in the public ftmds ; a word m use among 
dealers m the English stocks. 

Omnium denotes all the particulars in- 
cluded in the contract between government 
and the public for a loan. Cyc. 

OMNIVOROUS, a. [L. omnivorus ; ornms, 
all, and voro, to eat.] 

All-devouring; eating every thing indiscri- 
minately. Burke. 

OM'OPLATE, n. [Gr. siftsc, shoulder, and 
trxwrvf, broad.] Tlie shoulder blade or 
scapula. 

OM'PHACINE, a. [Gr. sftQsnum, from 
output, uunpe fruit] 

Pertaining to orexprenaed from unripe fruit. 
Omphacme oil is a viscous brown juice ex- 
tracted from green olivet* With this the 
wrestlers in the ancient gymnastic exercises 
used to anoint their homes. Encyi. 

OM'PIIACITK, ti. A mineral of a pale leek 
green color, massive or disseminated, and 
in narrow radiated concretions. Vrs. 
OM P1I A L'l €, n. [Gr. tuQmXti, the navel. J 
Pertaining to the navel. Asset Res. 
OM PH AL'OCELE, n [Gr. spfteXoc, navel, 
and tumor.] A rupture at the navel. 

Cone. 

OM'PH A LOPTF.R, \ n. [Gr. na- 

OMPHALOPTIC, / vel, and snrm ( , 
optic ] 

An optical glass that is convex on both 
aides; commonly called a convex lens. 

Diet. 

OMPHALOTOMY, n. [Gr. the 

navel, and rtfttu, to cut.] 

The operation of dividing the navel string 
O'M Y, a. Mellow , as land. [Not in nee. j 
Hay. 

ON, prep. [G. an ; J) . aan , Goth, ana ; Gr, 
«m* ; L. m ; Gr. ss. 'Hie Sax. in is our 
i «, and un is a negative ; but probably all 
these words are radically the same. The 
primary sense of the verb from which these 
words must be derived, is to pass, to ap- 
proach, to come to or to meet Hence they 
denote nearness, closeness or oottdgttHy, 
and from meeting the Latin mb and the En- 
glish un have tbeir power of negation er 

L^fleing w contact with the surface or up- 
per part of a thing and supported by it ; 
placed or lying in contact with the ear- 
free, as, my book is on the table; the table 
stands on the floor ; tho house rests en its 
foundation ; wo Bo en a bad, nr (tend on 
the earth. 



ONE 


ONE 
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%. Coming or foiling to the eurfooe of any 
thing ; as, rein fell* on the earth. 

Whosoever shall fill ee this Mime* shall be 
broken. Matth. xxi. 

8. Performing or acting by contact with the 
surface, upper part or outside of nay thing; 
os, to play on a harp, a violin, or a dram. 

4. Noting addition ; as, heaps on heaps ; 
mischief on mischief; low on loss. 

5. At of near. When we say, a vessel is on 
shore, we mean that she is aground ; but 
when we say, a fleet or a Sup is on the 
American coast, or an isle is situated on 
the coast of England, we mean only that it 
is near the coast. So we say, on each side 
stands an armed man, that is, at or near 
each aide. 

So we say, Philadelphia is situated on 
the Delaware ; Middlebury Is on the Otter 
Creek ; Guilford stands on the Sound ; 
that is, near the river or Sound, instead of 
on tho bank, side or shore. 

6. Tt denotes resting for support; as, to de- 
pend on, to Tely on; hence, the ground of 
any thing ; as, ho will covenant on certain 
considerations or conditions; the conside- 
rations being the support of the covenant. 

7. At or in the time or; as, on the sabbath 
we abstain from labor. We usually say, 
at the hour, on or in tho day, in or on the 
week, month or year. 

8. At tho time of; with some reference to 
cause or motivo. On public occasions, the 
officers appear in frill dress or uniform. 

9. It is put before the object of some pas- 
sion, with the sense of towarde or for. 
Have pity or compassion on him. 

10. At the peril of, or for the safety of. 

Hence, on thy life. Dryden. 

11. Denoting a pledge or engagement, or 
put before tne thing pledged, lie affirmed 
or promised on his word, or on his honor. 

12. Noting imprecation or invocation, or 
coming to, foiling or resting on. On us 
be all tho blame. 

Him blood bo on us, and on our children. 

Matth. xxvii. 

13. In consoquenoe ofi or immediately after. 
On the ratification of the treaty, the ar- 
mies were disbanded. 

14. Noting part, distinction or opposition ; 

as, on ono side and on the other. On our 
part, expect punctuality. / 

On the my, on the road, denote proceeding, 
traveling, journeying, or making progress. 
On the alert, in a state of vigilance or acti- 
vity. 

On Ugh, la an elevated place; sublimely. 
On fire, in a state of burning or inflamma- 
tion, and metaphorically, in a rago or pas- 
sion. 

On a eudden, suddenly. 

On the wing, inflight; flying; metaphori- 
cally, departing. 

On it, on t, is used for of it, I heard no- 
thing on't. The gamester has a poor trade 
on't. [ Thu sue u now vulgar.'} 

Upon is used in the same sense with on, 
often with elegance, and frequently with- 
out necessity or advantage. 

OK, ado. Forward, in progression ; as, move 
on; go on. 

f. Forward, in succession. From father to 
son, from the son to the grandson, and so 
on. 


3. In continuance ; without interruption or | 
ceasing ; as, sleep on, take your ease; say j 
on ; sing on ; write on. 

4. Adhering; not off; as in the phrase, 
“ he is neither on nor off," that is, he is 
not steady; he is irresolute. 

8. Attached to the body; as, his clothes are 
not on. 

To pvt on, to attach to the body, as clothes 
or arms. 

On, when it expresses contact with the sur- 
face of a thing, is opposed to under, eff, or 
within, and when it expresses contact with 
the side of a thing, is opposed to off. 

On is sometimes used os an exclamation, or 
rather as a command to move or proceed, 
some verb being understood ; as, cheeriy 
on, courageous mends ; that it, go on, move 
on. 

ON'AOER, n. [L.] The wild ass. 
O'NANISM, n. [from Onan, in Scripture.] 
The crime of self-pollution. 

ONCE, adv. tonne, [from one. So D. eene, 
from een, and G. einet, from etn, one.] 

1. One time. 

Trees that bear mast are fruitful but once in 
two years. Bacon. 

2. One time, though no more. The mind 
once tainted with vice, ii prone to grow 
worse and worse. 

3. At one former time ; formerly. 

My soul had once some foolish fondness for 
thee, 

Dut hence ’da gone. Addtion. 

4. At the same point of time, not gradually. 

At once the winds arise, 

The thunders roll. Drydrn 

At once, at the same time; as, they all 
moved at once ; hence, when it refers to 
two or more, tho sense is together, at otie. 

This hath all its force at once, on the first 
Impression. Atterburg 

Once is used as a noun, when preceded by 
thu or that ; as, thu once, that once. 
ONCE, n. one. [Fr.] A quadruped of the 
genus Fclis, less than the panther, of a 
whitish gray color. It is found m Africa 
and Asia, is easily tamed and is employed 
like a dog in hunting. Eiicyc. 

ONE, a. iron. [Sax. an, ten ; D. een ; G. 
ein; Sw. en ; Dan. en or een; Ice. emn; 
W. un or yn ; L. unus ; Gr. b ; It & Sp. 
uno; Port, hum ; Fr. un ; Arm. unan; lr. 
an, aon .] 

1. Single in number; individual; os, one 
man , one book. There is one sun only 
in our system of planets. 

3. Indefinitely, some or any. You will one 
day repent of your folly. But in this 
phrase, one day Is equivalent to tome future 
time. 

3. It follows any. 

When a»y one heareth the word of the king- 
dom. Matth. xni. 

4. Different ; diverse ; opposed to another. 
It is one thing to promise, and another to 
fulfill. 

5. It is used with another, to denote mutu- 
ality or reciprocation. Be kind and assist 
one another. 

3. k is used with onoOer, to denote average 
or mean proportion. The corns one with 
another, weigh seven penny weight each. 

7. One of two ; opposed to other. 


Ask from mw side oi heaven to the other. 

Dent iv. 

6. Single by union ; undivided; the same. 

The church is therefore me, though the 
members may be many. Fear ten. 

9. Single in kind, the same. 

One plague was on you all and on your lords. 

1 8am. iv. 

One day, on a certain or particular day, re- 
ferring to time past 

One day when Phoebe fair 
With all her band was following the chase. 

Spenter. 

2. Referring to friture time ; at a friture time, 
indefinitely. [See One, No. 2.] 

At one, in union; in agreement or concord. 

The king resolved to keep Ferdinand and 
Philip at one with themselves. Bacon. 

In one , in union ; m one united body. 

One, like many other adjectives, is used 
without a noun, and is to be considered as 
a substitute for some noun understood. 
Let the men depart one by one; count 
them one by one ; every one has his pecu- 
liar habits ; we learn of one another, that 
is, we learn, one of us learns of another. 

In this use, as a substitute, one may be 
plural; as, the meat met of the earth; 
they came with their little onei. 

It also denotes union, a united body. 

Ye are all one in Christ Jesus. GaL in. 

One o'clock, one hour of the dock, that is, as 
signified or represented by the dock. 

One is used indefinitely for any person; as, 
one sees; one knows; after the French 
manner, on vott. Our ancestors used man 
in this manner; man sees; man knows; 
.“man bjiohte,” man brought, that is, they 
brought. Saxon. 

This word we have received from the Latin 
through the Italian and French. The 
same word from our Saxon ancestors we 
write an. 

ONE-BERRY, n. utun'-berry. A plant of the 
genus Pans ; true love. Fam. of Plante. 

ONE-EYED, a. wun'-tyed. Having one eye 
only. Dryden. 

ONEIROCRIT'IC, n. [Gr. osufoxgmxo; , 
erupt, a dream, and ngmxsf, discerning.] 
An interpreter of dreams; ono who judges 
what is signified by dreams. 

WarburUm. Aidieon. 
ONEIROCRIT'IC, n. The art of interpret- 
ing dreams. War bur ton. 

ONEI RO€RIT'I€, )a. Having the 
ONEI ROCRITT'CAL, > power of inter- 
ONIROCRITTC, ) preting dreams, 
or pretending to judge of future events sig- 
nified by dreams. 

My oneirocritical correspondent. Adduon. 
ONEIROM'ANCY, ». [Gr. tttipt, a dream, 
and (outrun, divination.] Divination by 
dreams. Spenter. 

ONEMENT, n. umn'ment. State of being 
one. [ Not in use.] Bp. Hall. 

ONENESS, n. wun'neet. [from one.] Sin- 
gleness in number ; individuality; unity, 
the quality of being one. 

Our God is one, or rather very osnw. 

Hooker. 

ON'ERARY, a. [L. oeterariut, from oaks, a 
load ; onero , to load.] 

Fitted or intended for the carriage of bur- 
dens ; comprising a burden. 



ON'RRATE, *. & [L. 

burden.] To load ; to burden. 
ONERATION, n. The act of loafing. 
ON'EROUS, «. [L. oneroeus, from m 
lead.] Burdensome ; o p p r ewa m 
Aglife. 

2. In Scott lam, being for the advantage of J 
; as, an onerous contract ; op- 


ONION, a. *»'«**. [Fr. ogmtm; Arm. ou- 
iguoun ; Ir. wmm w i. In W. cenine* ia a 
leak.] 

A plant of the genua Allium ; and partii 
larly, its bulbous root, much used as 
article o^food. 

ONK.OTOMT, n. [Or. eyxsf, tumor, and 
. rtftm, to cut] 

In forgery, the opening of a tumor or ab- 
scess. Encoc. 

ONLY, «. [Sax. aenlic, one-like.] Single ; 
one alone; as, John was the only man 


2. This and no other. This is an only child. 

3. This above all others, lie is the only 

man for music. Johnson 

ONLY, adv. Singly; merely; barely, in 
one manner or for one purpose alone. 

I purpose my thoughts only as conjectures. 

Burnet 

And to be loved himself, needs only to be 
known. Drydcn. 

2. This and no other wise. 

Every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually. Gen. vi. 

3. Singly ; without more ; as, on/y- begotten. 

ON'OMANCY, n. [Gr. oro/xu, name, and 

usuruts, divination.] Divination by the 
letters of a name. 

DcsUnies were auperititiously, by onomanry, 
deciphered out of names. Camden. 

ONOMANTJC, \ a. Predicting by 

ONOM ANTI CAL, / names, or the let- 
ters composing names. Camden. 

ON'OM ATOPE, \ «. [Gr. ese/sstTowo am, 

ON 'OM A TOPY, / atop,*, name, and orotw, 
to make ] 

1. In grammar and rhetoric, a figure in 

which words are formed to resemble the 
sound made by the Hung signified ; as, to 
buzz, as bees; to crackle , as burning thorns 
or brush. Encyc. 

2. A word whose sound corresponds to the 
sound of the thing signified. 

ON'SET, n. [on ana #*/.] A rushing or set- 
ting upon; a violent attack; assault, a 
storming , appropriately, the assault of an 
army or body of troops upon an enemy or 
a fort. 

The shout 

Of battle now began and rushing sound 

Of onset. Milton 

2. An attack of any kind ; as, the impetuous 
onset of grief. Philips. 

ON'SET, v. A To assault ; to begin. [A T ot 
sued.] Carets. 

ONSLAUGHT, n. on’tlaul. [on and slag ] 
Attack ; storm , onset. [Not sued.] 

Hudibra* 

ONTOLOO'IC, 1 o. [See Ontology.'] Per- 

ONTOLOO'ICAL, i taining to the science 
of being in general and its affections. 

ONTOL'OG 1ST, a. One who treats of or 
considers the nature and qualities of being 
in general. 

ONTOL'OGY, n. [Or. arris, from upu, and 
keys?, discourse.] 

Vo*. II. 


That part of the science of metaphysics 
which investigates and explains the nature 
and essence of all beings, their qualities 
and attributes. Encyc . 

ONWARD, adv. [Sax. onbpapb, anbyeejift ; 
on and ward, L. versus.] 

1. Toward the point before or in front ; for- 
ward, progressively; in advance; as, to 
move onward. 

Not one look* backward, omcard still hegoci. 

2. In a state of advanced progression. 

3. A little further or forward. 

ON'WARD, a. Advanced or advancing; as, 

an onward course. 

2. Increased, improved. Sidney. 

3. Conducting , leading forward to perfec- 
tion. Home. 

ONTCHA, n. [from Gr. «»wM Supposed 
to be the odoriferous shell of the onyx-fish, 
or the onyx. E^od xxx. 

ON'YX, v [Gr. ore*, a nail, L. onyx.] A 
semi-pel lucia gem with variously colored 
zones or \ eins, a variety of chalcedony. 

Encyc. Nicholson. 

O'OLITE, n. [Gr. me, an egg, and A ih{, 
stone, from its resemblance to the roes of] 
fish.] 

Egg- stone, a variety of concreted carbonate 
of lime ; oviform limestone. Jameson. 

OOZE, r. i ooz. [The origin of this word is 
not easily ascertained. In Eth. G^fhH 
signifies to flow. In Amharic, (DHO sig- 
nifies to sweat. In Ethiopic, (Ddft sig- 
nifies to issue, to rnmi 1 or go out, and this 
is the Hcb Kir. In Sax yay u water, G. 
waster. These words seem to be nearly 
allied. See Issue ] j 

To flow gently ; to percolate, as a liquid 
through the nores of a substance, or 
through small openings. Water oozes 
from t’ue earth and through a filter. 

The latent rill, «arrc oozing through the 
gnus Thomson. 

OOZE, « Soft mud or slime , earth so wet 
as to flow gently or easily yield to pressure. 

Carew. 

2. Soft flow , spring Prior. 

3 The liquor of a tan-vat 

OOZ'ING, ppr. blowing gently, percola- 
ting. 

OOZY, a. Miry , containing soft mud ; 
resembling ooze ; as, the oozy bed of a 
river Pope. 

OTACATE, v t. [L. opaco . ] To shade ; to 
darken , to obscure ; to cloud. [Not used. J 
Hoyle. 

OPACITY, n. [L. opacitatA Opakcness, 
the quality of u tody which renders it 
impervious to the rays of light; want of 
transparency. Opacity may exist in bo- 
dies of any color. 

2. Darkness, obscurity. Glanville. 

OPA'COUS, a. [L. opacus .] Not pervious 
to tbe rays of light ; not transparent 

2. Dark ; obscure. [See Opake.] 

OPA'COUSN ESS, n. Imperviousness to 
light Evelyn. 

OTAH, n. A fish of a Urge kind with a 
smooth skin, found on the coast of Guinea 
Diet. Nat Hut. 

OPA'KE, a. [L. opacus ; Fr. opaque.] im- 
pervious to the rays of light , not transpa- 


rent [71 m is the word note generally used.] 
Chalk is an opake substance* 

2. Dark ; obscure. 

OPA'KENESS, «. The quality of being 
impervious to light ; want of t r a n spa re n cy , 
opacity. 

OTAL, tt. [L. opalut or opahtm.] A stone 
of the silicious genus, and of several vari- 
eties. It is one of the most hoautifhl of 
this genus, by reason of its changeable- 
nets of color by reflection and refraction. 
Kirwan distributes opals into four families, 
opal, semi-opal, pitch stone f pechstein,] 
and ligniform. Jameson divides opal Into 
seven lands. Encyc. Kirwan. Nicholson. 
Opal is a subspecies of indivisible quarts. 

Ure . 

OPALES'CENCE, n. A colored sinning 
luster reflected from a single spot in a 
mineral. It is soinotimes simple and some- 
times stellar. 

OPALES'CENT, a. Resembling opal ; re- 
flecting a colored lustor from a single spot 
Kirwan 

OTA LINE, a. Pertaining to or like opal 
O'PALIZE, v. t. To make to resemble opal , 
as, opahzed wood. Cleaoeland. 

OPAQUE. See OPAKE. 

OPAQUENESS. See OPAKENESS. 
OPE, a. Open. [ Obt .] 

OPE, v. t. To open; used only in poetry, 
and probably a contracted worn. 

OPEN, a. oW [Sax. open; I>. open, (1 
ojfen ; 8w. Often , Dan. aaben.] 

1 . Unclosed ; not shut ; as, the gate is open , 
an open door or window ; an open book , 
open eyes. 

2. Spread ; expanded, lie received his son 
witn open arms. 

3. Unsealed ; os, an open letter. 

4. Not shut or fast ; as, an open hand. 

5. Not covered; as, the open air; an open 
vessel. 

0. Not covered with troes, clear, as, an 
open country or field 
7. Not stopped ; as, an open bottle. 

H Not fenced or obstructed ; as, an open 
road. 

0. Not frosty, wanner titan usual, not 
freezing severely , as, an open winter 
An open and warm winter jxirtendttli s hot 
and dry Hummer Bacon. 

Johnson interprets open, in this passage, 
by not cloudy, not gloom} 1 think the 
definition wrong In America, an open 
winter is one in which the earth is not 
bound with frost and covered with snow. 

10. Public; before a court and its suitors. 
His testimony was given in often court. 

1 1 . Admitting all persons without restraint ; 
free to all comers. He keeps open bouse 
at the election. 

12. Clear of ice ; as, the river or the harbor 
is otten 

13. Plain; apparent; evident; public; not 
secret or com cnlcd ; as, an open declara- 
tion , open avowal ; open shame ; open 
defiance The nations contend in open 
war or in open arms. 

14. Not wearing disguise ; frank ; sincere , 
unreserved ; candid ; artless. 

lit was field a man open and of good faith 


HU froerous, open, undssigniag heart. 
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OPE 

1$. Not clouded; not contracted or frown- 
ing; having en air of frankneas and sin- 
cerity; as, an open look, 
with aspect optn shall erect hi* head. Pope. 

16. Not hidden ; exposed to view. 

We en to exercise our thought* and lay optn 
the tnsaaure* of divine truth. Burnet 

17. Ready to hear or receive what is of- 
fered. 

Hi* ears are optn to their cry. Pi. xxxiv. 

18. Free to he employed for redrew , not 
restrained or denied ; not precluding any 
person. 

The law is open. Acts xix. 

19. Exposed; not protected; without de- 
fense. The country is open to invaders. 

—Hath left me optn to all injurie*. Shah. 

20. Attentive ; employed in inspection. 
Thine eyes are open upon all the way* of the 

sons of men — Jer. xxxii. 

21. Clear ; unobstructed ; as, an open view. 

22. Unsettled ; not balanced or closed , as, 
an open account. 

Open account* between merchant*. 

Johnson's Rep. 

23. Not closed ; free to be debated ; as, a 



string is tuned to produce. Busby. 

OPEN, v. t. o' pm. [Sax. opeman; D .openen; 
Q, off non; Sw. 6pna; Dan. aabner; Ar. 

Class Bn. No. 3.] 

1. To unclose , to unbar; to unlock ; to re- 
move any fastening or cover and set open , 
as, to open a door or gate , to open a desk. 

2. To break the seid of a letter and unfold it. 

3. To separate part* that are close ; as, to 
open the lips ; to open the mouth or eyes 
or eyelids ; to open a book. 

4. To remove a oovering from ; as, to open 
a pit 

6. To cut through ; to perforate ; to lance , 
as, to open the skin ; to open an abscoss 

6. To break; to divide; to split nr rend, as, 
the earth was opened in many places by uu 
earthquake; a rock is opened by bloating. 

7. To cleai , to make by removing obstruc- 
tions ; as, to open a road ; to open a pas- 
sage; the heat of spring opens rivers bound 
with ioe. 

8. To spread ; to expand ; as, to open the 
hand. 

9. To unstop; as, to open a bottle. 

10. To begin; to make the first exhibition. 
The attorney-general opens the cause on 
the part of the king or the state. Homer 
opens his poem with the utmost simplicity 
and modesty. 

11. To show; to bring to view or know- 
ledge. 

The English did adventure far to open the 
north parts of America. Abbot. 

12. To interpret ; to explain. 

— While he opened to us the Scriptures. 

Luke xxiv. 

13. To reveal ; to disclose. Ha opened his 
mind very freely 

14. To make liberal ; as, to open the heart. 

10 To make the fiist discharge of artillery; 

as, to open a heavy fire on the enemy. 

16. To enter on or begin ; as, to open a ne- 
gotiation or correspondence; to open a trade 
with the Indies. 


OPE 

17. To begin to see by the removal of some- 
thing that intercepted the view; as, we 
sailed round the point and opened the har- 
bor. 

OPEN, e. i. o’pn. To unclose itself ; to be 
undosed ; to be parted. 

The earth opened and swallowed up Dathan, 
and covered the company of AMram. Ps. cvi. 

2. To begin to appear. As we sailed round 
the point, the harbor opened to our view. 

3. To commence ; to begin. Sales of stock 
opened at par. 

4. To bark , a term in hunting. 

OPENED, pp. o’pned. Unclosed; unbarred; 

unsealed; uncovered; revealed; disclosed; 
made plain ; freed from obstruction. 
OPENER, n o'pner. One that opens or re- 
moves any fastening or covering. Milton. 
2 One that explains ; an interpreter. Shah. 

3. That which separates , that which rends. 

Boyle. 

4. An aperient in medicine. 

OPENEYED, a. o'pneyed. Watchful ; vigi- 
lant. Shak 

OPENIIANDED, a. o'pnhanded. Generous; 

liberal ; munificent. Jtotoe. 

OPENIIE'ARTED, a. o'pnharted. Candid; 

frank ; generous Druden. 

OPENIIK' A ItTEDLY, adv. With frank- 
ness ; without reserve. 

Ch. Relig. Appeal 
OPEN HE’ARTEDN ESS, n. Frankness ; 
candor; sincerity ; munificence; genero- 
sity. Johnson 

OPENING, ppr. olpning. Unclosing ; un- 
sealing , uncovering ; revealing ; interpret- 
ing. 

OPENING, n. o'pning. A breach; an aper- 
ture , a hole or perforation. 

2. A place admitting entrance ; as, a bay or 
creek. 

3. Dawn , first appearance or visibleness ; 
beginning of exhibition or discovery. 

The opening of your glory like that of 
light Jirytleu 

OPENLY, adv o'pnly. Publicly , not in pri- 
vate , without secrecy ; as, to a\ ow our sins 
and follies openly 

How grossly and openly do many of u* con- 
tradict the precept* of the Gospel by our ungod- 
Imcis and woildly lusU! Tillotson 

2 Plninly ; evidently; without reserve or 
disguise. 

OPENMOUTHED, a. o'pnmouthed. Greedy, 
ravenous, clamorous, as, an openmouthed 
lion. L'Estrange. 

OPENNESS, n o'pnness. Freedom from 
covering or obstruction , at, the openness 
of a country. 

2 Plainness ; clearness , freedom from ob- 
scurity or ambiguity ; as, deliver your an- 
swers with more openness. Shak. 

3. Freedom from disguise ; imreservedness, 

plainness. Felton 

4. Expression of frankness or candor , as, 
openness of countenance 

5. Unusual mildness , freedom from snow 
and frost ; as, the openness of a winter. 

OP'ERA, «. fit. Sp. & Ft. from L. opera, 
work, labor.] 

A dramatic composition set to music and 
sung on the stage, accompanied with mu- 
sical instruments and ennehed with mag- 
" nificent dresses, machines, dancing, &c. 

Eneye. 


OPE 

OP'ERABLE, a. Practicable. [Not used.'] 
Brown . 

OP'ERANT, a. [See Operate.! Havingpow- 
er to produce an effect. [Not usedT We 
now use operative.'] Shak. 

OP'ERATE, t. i. [L. operor; Sp. opitrar ; 
Fr. operer ; Eth. gaber, to make, do, 
form er ordain ; deriv. t1f)4 tagab«r,to 
work, to operate, to labor, to till j W. goberu, 
to operate , Arm. ober or gober, to make ; 
ober or enffr, work ; Ir. obair ; Sp. & Port. 
obra; Fr. oeuvre, outrage. The corre- 
sponding verb in Hebrew and Chaldee, 
signifies to be strong, to prevail, and in 
Arabic, to bind fast, to consolidate, to re- 
pair. The primary sense is to strain orpreae, 
to exert force. Class Br. No 14.] 

1. To act; to exert power or strength, phy- 
sical or mechanical. External bodies ope- 
rate on animals by means of perception. 
Sound operates upon the auditory nerves 
through the medium of air. Medicines ope- 
rate on the body by increasing or dimi- 
nishing organic action. 

2. To act or produce effect on the mind ; to 
exert moral power or influence. Motives 
operate on the mind in determining the 
judgment Examples operate in producing 
imitation 

The virtue* of private person* opsrate but on 
a few — Atttrbury. 

A plain convincing reason operates on the 
mind botli of a learned and an ignorant hearer 
os long a* he livea. Swift. 

3. In surgery, to perform some manual act 
in a methodical manner upon a human 

’ body, and usually with instruments, with 
a view to restore soundness or health ; as 
m amputation, lithotomy and the like. 

4. To act , to have agency ; to produce any 
effect. 

OP'ERATE, v. t. To effect ; to produce by 
agency. 

Tl»c same cause would operate a diminution 
of the value of stock — Hamilton. 

[This use is not frequent, and can hardly 
be said to be well authorized ] 
OPERAT'I€AL, a Pertaining to the opera, 
a word used by musicians. Busby. 

OP'ERATING, ppr. Acting, exerting agen- 
cy or jwwcr, performing some manual act 
in surgery. 

OPERATION, n. (X .operating The act or 
process of operating, agency; the exer- 
tion of power, physical, mechanical or 
moral 

Spcculatnc painting without the assistance 
of manual operation, can never attain to perfec- 
tion. Dryden. 

The pain and sickness caused by manna are 
the effect* of it* operation on the stomach. 

Loeke. 

So we speak of the operation of motives, 
reasons or arguments on the mind, the ope- 
ration of causes, fire. 

2. Action; effect. 

Many medicinal drugs of rare operation. 

Heyhn. 

3. Process ; manipulation ; series of acts in 
experiments; as in chimutry or metallurgy. 

4. in surgery, any methodical action of the 
hand, or of the hand with instruments, on 
the human body, with a view to heal a 
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pvt diseased, fractured or dislocated, as 
in amputation, &c. 

5. Action or movements of an army or fleet; 
as, military or naval operations. 

6. Movements of machinery. 

7. Movements of any physical body. 

OPERATIVE, o. Having die power of act- 
ing; exerting force, physical or moral; 
having or axerting agency ; active in the 
production of effects. 

In actions of religion we should be sellout, 
active and operetta*, so far as prudence a 111 
permit Taylor. 

It holds in all operat ive principles, especially 
in morality. South. 

2. Efficacious; producing the effect. 

OPERATIVE, n. A laboring man, a la- 
borer, artisan, or workman in manufactories. 
[Modern.) 

OPERATOR, n. He or that which operates ; 
he or that which produces an effect 

2. In surgery, the person who performs some 
act upon the human body by means of the 
hand, or with instruments; as, a skillful 


operator. 

OPER'L'ULATE, 


1 a. [L. operculatus, 
OPER'CULATED, / from operio, to cover ] 
In botany, having a lid or cover, as a cap- 
sule. Martyn 

OPER'CULIFORM, a [L. operculum, a 
lid, and form.) Having the form of a lid 
or cover. Say. 

OPERO'SE, a. [L. operosus, from opera, 
operor.) 

Laborious ; attended with labor ; tedious. 

Jlumel. 

OPERO'SENESS, i». The state of being 
laborious. More 

O'PETIDE, i». [ope and tide ] The ancient 
time of marriage, from Epiphany to Ash- 
Wedneaday. Up Hall 

OPIUD 1 ! Aft, a. [Or. e^if, a serpent.] Per- 
taining to serpents , designating an order 
ot vertebral animals destitute of feet or fins. 
OPHID'iON, n. [Gr from $t(, a serpent ] 
A fish of the anguilliform kind, resembling 
the common eel, but shorter, more depress- 
ed and of a paler color ; found m the Me- 
diterranean. Diet Nat. Hut. 

6 PH 1 OLOtVl €, \ a. Pertaining to ophi- 

OPHIOLOtVlUAL, J ology. 
OPHIOL'OGIST, n One versed in the na- 
tural history of serpents. 

OPHIOL'OGY, n. [Gr. o Qtg, serpent, and 
Xoyof, discourse.] 

That part of natural history which treats of 
serpents, or which arranges and describes 
tlie several kinds. Ed. Encyc 

{iPIIlOM'ANCY, n. [Gr. oQtg, a serpeut, 
and ftuvTua, divination ] 

In antiquity, the art of divining or predicting 
eventa by serpents, as by their manner of 
eating or by their coila. Encyc 

OPHIOMORPH'OUS, «. [Gr. otp, s and 
form ] Having the form of a ser- 
pent. Hay. 

aPHlOPH'AGOUS, a. [Gr. sfig, a serpent, 
and Qttyu, to eat.] Eating or feeding on 
serpents. Brown 

O'PHITE, a. [Gr. oQig, a serpent] Pertain- 
ing to a serpent HolweU. 

O'PHITE, n. [Gr. vQtg, a serpent, whence 
*Ptrng, a stone spotted bke a serpent] 
Green porphyry, or serpentine ; a variety of 
greenstone of a dusky green color of dif- 


ferent shades, sprinkled with spots of a 
lighter green ; in other words, containing 
greenish white crystals of feldspar. 

6 7 CUaveland. 

OPHIU'CHUS, n. [Gr. s^svje**; •*«. * 
serpent, and tjpt, to have.] 

A constellation in the northern hemisphere. 

QPHTHAL'MI€,«. [See OpktMmy.) Per- 
taining to the eye. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPY, «. [Gr. s^a^o;, 
the eye, and exert*, to view.] 

A branch of physiognomy which deduces 
the knowledge of a man’s temper and 
manner from the appearance of the eyes. 

£ ncyc. 

OPHTHALMY, n. [Gr tQimlpum, from 
*Q6u\H*g, the eve.] 

A disease of the eyes ; au inflammation of 
the membranes which invest the eye. 

Encyc. 

Inflammation of tbo eye or its appru- 
dages. Good 

O’PIATE, n. [from optum.) Primarily, a 
medicine of a thicker consistence than 
sirup, prepored with opium. Encyc. 

A soft electuary. 

Electuaries when soft are called opiate. Parr 

Hut m modem usage generally, 

2. Any medicine that has the quality of in- 
ducing sleep or repose, a narcotic. Encyc. 

3. That which induces rost or inaction; that 
which quiets unoasmess. 

They chose athelim as an opiate. Bentley. 

O'PIATE, a. Inducing sleep; soporiferous ; 
somniferous ; narcotic Bacon. 

2 Causing rest or inaction. Milton. 

OPIF'K’EK, n. [L. opi/ctc ; opus, work, and 


OPINING, Mr. Thinking. [Ohs.] 
OPENING, m Opinion; notion. [Oft*] 

Taylor. 

OPINION, n. opin' yon. [Fr. id. ; L. opinio, 
from opmor, to think, Gr. trtvem} or Ar. 

abana, to think, to suspect. The 

primary sense is to set, to flx in the mind, 
as m L. tuppono.) 

1. The judgment which the mind forma of 


any proposition, statement, theory or eveut, 
the truth or falsehood of which is support- 
ed by a degree of evidence that renders it 
probable, but does not produce absolute 
knowledge or cortaiuty. It has been a 
received opinion that all matter is com- 
prised in four elements. This opinion is 
proved by many discoveries to be false. 
Prom circumstances we form opinions re- 
specting fliture events. 

Opinion is when the assent of the under- 
standing is so far gained by evidence of proba- 
bility, that it rather incline* to one periuasion 
than to another, yet not without a mixture of 
uncertainty or doubting. Hale. 

2. The judgment or sentiments which tin* 
mind forms of persous or their qualities. 
We speak of a good opinion, a favorable 
opinion, a bad opinion, a private opinion, 
and public or general opinion, Ac. 

Friendship gives a man « peculiar right and 
claim to the good opinion of his friend. South 

3. Sottled judgment or persuasion ; as, re- 
ligious opinions ; political opinion. 

4 . Favorable judgment ; estimation. 

In actions of arms, small matters are of great 
moment, especially when they serve to raise an 
opinion of commanders. Hayward. 

However, 1 have noo pinion of these things 
Bacon 

OPIN'ION, t>. t. To think. [Not used. ) 

Broun 

OPIN'IONATE, i a. Stifl’in opinion , lirm- 

OPIN'IONATED , ) ly or unduly adhe- 
ring to one’s own opinion; obstinate in 
opinion. Bedell 

OPIN'IONATKLY, adv. Obstinately; con- 
ceitedly. belt ham 

OPIN'ION ATI VE, a. Fond of prcconcm 
ed notions ; unduly attached to one’s own 
opinions. Burnet 

OPIN'ION ATI VELY, adv. With undue 
fondness for one’s own opinions, stub- 
bornly, 

OPIN'ION ATI VENKSN, n Excessive at- 
tachment to one’s own opinions , obstinacy 
in opinion. 

OPIN'ION El), a. Attached to particular 
opinions; conceited South. 

OPIN'ION 1ST, n One fond ofhw own no- 
tions, or one unduly attached to his own 
opinions. GlanviUe. 

OPISTHODOMi:, n [ Gr. sriehsg, that is 
behind, and bspog, house J 
In Greece, a pint or place in the back part 
of a house. Milford. 

O'PItiM, a. f L. opium , Gr. «*/«», from ereg, 
juice J 

Opium is the inspissated juice of the cap- 
sules of the Papaver sommferum, or somni- 
ferous white poppy with which the fields 
in Asia Minor are sown, as ours are with 
wheat and rys. ft flows from incisions 
made tn the heads of the plant, and thu 
best flows from the first incision. It is 
2 C 2 


facto, to do.j 

One who performs any work. [AM used.] j 
Bentley. 

OPEN ABLE, a. [L Minor.] That may be 
thought. [AM used J Diet 

OP1 NATION, n. Act of thinking; opinion. 
[AM rued.) Did. 

OPI NATIVE, a. Stiff in opinion. [Not 
used ] Burton. 

OPINATOR, n. One fond of his own opi- 
nions; one who holds an opinion. [Not 
rn rue ) Glanvillc. 

OPI'NE, v. i. [L. opinor. J To think , to 
suppose [ Obs J South. 

OPI'NEI), pp. Thought, conceived. [OAs.] 

OPENER, n. One who thinks or holds an 
opinion. [Obs.) Taylor. 

OPINI ASTER, a. [Fr. opmidtre) 
>PINIASTROUS, J Unduly attached 
)P1N1ATRE, j one’s own optm 


OPiNIASTEK, a. [Fr. opmidtre) 
OPINI ASTROUS, } Unduly attached to 
OP1N1ATRE, j one’s own opinion, 
or stiff in adhering to it [06*.] Raltigh. 
OPIN'IATE, v. t. To maintain one’s opi- 
nion with obstinacy. [Obs.) Barrow. 
OPJN'IATEI), a. Unduly attached to one’s 
own opinions. Shenstone 

OPINIATER, o. Stiff in opinion , obsti 
nate. [Obs.) Barrow. 

OPIN'IATIVE, a. Very stiff in adherence 
to preconceived notions. Sandut. 

2. Imagined , not proved. Glanvillc. 
OPIN'IATIVENESS, a. Undue stiffhess 
in opinion. Halewh. 

0PIN1AT0R, a. One unduly attached to 
his own opinion. [Obs.) 

OPIN'I ATRY, a. Unreasonable attachment | 
to one’s own notions; obstinacy in opinions 
[Obs.) Brown. \ 
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imported Into Europe and America from 
the Levant and the East Indie*. It I* 
brought in cake* or raasae* weighing from 
eight ounce* to a pound. It la Wry, of a 
dense texture, of a brownish yellow color, 
not perfectly dry, but easily receiving an 
impression from the finger ; it has a dead 
and faint smell, and its taste is bitter and 
acrid. Opium is of groat use as a medi- 
cine. Hill. Encyc. 

O'PLE-TREE, n. [L, opulus.] The wych- 
haxel. [06s.] Ainsworth. 

OPOBAL'SAM, it [L. Or. croc, juice, and 
balsamum.] 

The balm or balsam of Qilead. It has a yel- 
lowish or greenish yellow color, a warm 
bitterish aromatic taste, and an acidulous 
fragrant smell. It is held in esteem as a 
medicine and as an odoriferous unguent 
and cosmetic. The shrub or tree pro- 
ducing this balsam is of the genus Atnyrix, 
and grows spontaneously in Arabia Felix. 

Encyc 

OPODEL'DOC, n. The name of a planter, 
said to have been invented by Mindererus , 
but in modem usage, 

2. A saponaceous camphorated liniment , n 
solution of soap in ardent spirits, with the 
addition of camphor and essential oils. 

Nicholson 

OPO'PANAX, n. f L. , Or. owoc, juice, ami 
a plant.] 

A gum-resm of a tolerably firm texture, 
brought in loose granules or drops, some 
times in larger mnsHos. Tins substance on 
the outside is of n brownish red coloi, 
with specks of while, and within of a 
dusky yellow or whitish color It has a 
strong smell and an acrid taste. It is ob- 
tained from the roots of an umbelliferous 
plant of the genus Pastmaea or parsnep, 
and is brought from Turkey ami the Fast 
Indies. Encyc Pan. 

OPOS'8UM,«. A quadruped of thegums Di- 
delphis. It has a prehensile tail, like some 
of the monkeys, and is distinguished by a 
pouch or false belly, in which it protects 
and carries its young. The name is also 
given to other species of the genus, some 
of which want the pouch. Encyc Cuvtt r 
OP'PIDAN, ». [L imptdanus, from oppi- 
dan , a city or town. 4 ] An inhabitant of a 
town. [iVot used.] Wood 

2. An ( appellation given to the students of 
Eton 'school in England. Mason. 

OPPIDAN, a. Pertaining to a town [ Not 
i wed.] Howell. 

OPPIG'NERATE, v. t. fL. oppiynero; ob 
and pignero, to pledge, from pignut, 
pledge] To pledge; to pawn. [Not in 
me J Ilacott 

OP'PlLATE, v. t. [L. oppilo ; ob and pifo, 
to drive. ] 

To crowd together , to fill with obstructions. 
OPPILATION, «. The act of filling or 
crowding together; a stopping by re- 
dundant matter ; obstructions, particularly 
in the lower intestines. Encyc. Harvey 
OP'PILATIVE, a. | Fr. oppilattf.] Obstruc- 
tive Sherwood. 

OPPLETEl), « [L oppletus.] Filled; 

crowded. | Not tn far.] 

OPPO'NE, t>. t. [L. oppoHo; ob and pono, 
to put.] To oppose. [AW used ] D. Jonson 


OPPGNENCY, «• [Set Opponent.] The 
opening of an academical disputation ; the 
proposition of objections to a tenet; an 
exercise for a degree. [/ believe not used 
in America.] Todd. 

OPPONENT, o. [L. opponent, oppono; ob 
and pono, to set, put or lav, that is, to 
thrust against , Heb. Syr. Cn. Sc Ar TO3 to 
build, that is, to set, to found, L. ftmdo .] 
That opposes , opposite ; adverse. Prior. 

OPPONENT, « One that opposes; par- 
ticularly, one that opposes in controversy, 
disputation or argument. It is sometimes 
applied to the person that begins a dis- 
pute by raising objections to a tenet or doc- 
trine, and is correlative to defendant or re- 
spondent. In common usage, however, it 
is applicable to cither party in a contro- 
versy, denoting any person who opposes 
another or his cause. Opponent may some- 
times be used for adversary, and for anta- 
gonist, but not with strict propriety, as the 
word does not necessarily imply enmity nor 
bodily strife Nor is it well used in the 
sense of nval or competitor. 
OPPORTUNE, a. [L . opporlunus ; ob and 
porto, to bear or bring, probably from the 
root of fero ox porto, to bear The sense of 
the verb opporlo, would be to bring to or 
upon See Import, Importune, in this 
and all words oflike signification, the pri- 
mary sense is to fall, come or bring to. 
See Luck, Fortune, AVaion.] 

Properly, having come or being present at a 
proper tune , hence, seasonable , timely ; 
well tuned. It agrees with seasonable ra- 
ther than with convenient, though the sense 
of the latter may be included in it. 

l’crhapi in view 

Of those bright confines, whence with neigh- 
boring aims, 

Ami opportune excursion, we may chance 

Ri -enter heawn. Milton 

OPPORTUNELY, adv Seasonably; at u 
time favuinblc for the purpose It has 
hem applied to place, as well as to time, 
hut its proper application is to time, and 
hence it aecoids with seasonably, ratliei 
than with tonvemenl/y. 

OPPORTUNITY , n. [L. opportumtas.] Fit 
or convenient time , a tune favorable for 
the purpose , suitable time combined with 
othei fin o table circumstances Suitable- 
ness of time is the predominant significa- 
tion, but it includes generally circum- 
stances of place and other conveniences 
adapted to the end desired. 

A wise man mil make more opportunities 
than lie finds haem 

l had an opportunity to sec die cloud descend 
hi own 

Negled no oppoitunity of doing good. 

Jtlerbuiif. 

2. Convenient means. I had an opportu- 
nity of sending the letter, or no opportunity 
to send it. Opportunities rarely occur or 
frequently offer. 

OPPO'SAL, ns as * Opposition. [Aot 
used.l Herbert 

OPPO'SE, v.t. t as x [Fr oppostr, ob and 
poser , to set , L. oppono, opposm. It is 
doubtful whether Fr. poser, and the preter- 
it and participle passive of the Latin verb 
belong to pono. The change of n into t is 


unusual Two diffcrant verb* may be 
used, as in L. fero , tuU. See Pose.] 

1. To set against; to put in opposition, with 
a view to counterbalance or countervail, 
and thus to binder, defeat, destroy or pre- 
vent effect; as, to oppose one argument to 
another. 

I may without presumption oppose my single 
opinion to his. Locks. 

2. To act against; to resist, either by phy- 
sical means, by arguments or other means. 
The army opposed the progress of the ene- 
my, but without success. Several members 
of the house strenuously opposed the bill, 
but it passed. 

3. To check; to resist effectually. The ar- 
my was not able to oppose the progress of 
the enemy. 

4 To place in front; to set opposite. Shaft 
5. To act against, as a competitor. 
OPPO'SE, v. i. $ as x. To act adversely ; 
with against ; as, a servant opposed against 
the act. [jVo< used.] Shah. 

2. To object or act against in controversy. 

Johnson. 

OPPO'SED, pp. Set m opposition ; resisted. 
2. a. Being m opposition in principle or in 
act; adverse. 

Certain characters were formerly opposed to 
it. Federalist, Jay 

OPPO'SELF.SS, a. Not to be opposed ; ir- 
resistible. [JVo/ in use ] Shah. 

OPPO'SER, w. One that opposes , an op- 
ponent in party, in principle, in contro- 
versy or argument. Wc speak of the op- 
posers of public measures , the opposers of 
ecclesiastical discipline, an opposer of 
’ Christianity or of orthodoxy. 

2. One who acts m opposition; one who re- 
sists ; as, an opposer of law or of the exe- 
cution of law. 

3. An antagonist, an adversary, an ene- 
my , a rival. 

OPPOSITE, a. [Fr. from L oppositus.] 

1. Standing or situated in front , facing , 
as, an edifice opposite to the Exchange 
Brooklyn lies opposite to New York, or on 
the opposite side of the river. 

2 Adverse ; repugnant. 

— Novell., by which the reader is misled into 
another sort ot pleasure ojipostte to that design- 
ed in an epic poem. Jh yden. 

3. Contrary , as, words of opposite signifi- 
cations, opposite terms. The medicine had 
an effect opposite to what was expected. 

4. In botany, growing in pairs, each pan: 
decussated or crossing that above and be- 
low it ; as, opposite leaves or branches. 

* A/ arty it. 

OP'POSITE, n. An opponent; an adver- 
sary ; an enemy ; an antagonist 

Shah. Dryden 

2 That which is opposed or contrary. 
OP'POSITELY, adv In front; in a situa- 
tion to face each other. Grew. 

2 Adversely ; against each other 
y> inds from all quarters oppositely blow. May. 
OP'POS ITEN ESS, n. The state of being 
opposite or contrary. 

OPPOSITIFO'LIOUS, a. [L oppositus and 
foltum , a leaf ] 

In botany, opposite to the leaf, as, an op- 
posttfoLous peduncle. Lee. 

OPPOSITION, n. [L. npposiUo.] Situa- 
tion to as to front something else, a stand- 
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Jog over against; m, the oppmiim of two 
mixmtam* or building*. 

2. The act of opposing ; attempt to cheek, 
restrain or defeat He makes oppositi o n to 
the measure; the bill pass ed without op* 
petition. Will any opposition be made to 
tiie suit, to the claim or demand! 

3. Obstacle. The river meets with no ap- 
portion in its course to the ooean. 

4. Resistance ; as, the opposition of enemies. 
Virtue will break through all opposition. 

ft. Contrariety ; repugnance in principle; as. 
the opposition of the heart to the laws of 
God. 

6. Contrariety of interests, measures or de- 
signs. The two parties are in opposition 
to each other. 

7. Contrariety or diversity of meaning ; as, 
one term used in opposition to another. 

8. Contradiction ; inconsistency. Locks. 

9. The collective body of opposen ; m En- 
gland, the party in Parliament which op- 
poses the ministry ; in America, the party 
that opposes the existing administration. 

10. In astronomy, the situation of two hea- 
venly bodies, whon distant from each other 
180 degrees. 

OPPOSITIONIST, n. One that belongs to 
the party opposing the administration. 
OPPOS'ITIVE, a. That may be put m op- 
position. Hall 

OPPRESS', v. t. [Fr. oppressor ; L. oppres- 
ses, from opprimo , ob and premo, to press.] 

1. To load or burden with unreasonable im- 
positions ; to treat with unjust severity, 
rigor or hardship, aB, to oppress a nation 
with taxes or contributions; to opjnret* 
one by compelling him to perform unrea- 
sonable service 

2 To overpower , to overburden , as, to be 
oppressed with grief 

3. To sit or lie heavy on, as, excess of food 
oppresses tin* stomach 

OPPRESS'ED, pp Burdened with unrea- 
sonable impositions, o\ crpowered ; over- 
burdened , depressed. 

OPPRESSING, ppr Overburdening 
OPPRESSION, «. Tlia»act of oppressing , 
the imposition of unreasonable burdens, 
either m taxes or services , cruelty , set e- 
nty. 

2. The state of being oppressed or overbur- 
dened , misery. Shak. 

The Lord — «w the oppression of Israel. 

S Kings xiu 

3. Hardship; calamity. Adduon. 

4. Depression , dullness of spirits ; lassitude 

of body. Arbuthnot. 

5 A sense of heaviness or weight in the 
breast, &c. 

OPPRESSIVE, a. Unreasonably burden- 
some , unjustly severe , as, oppressive taxes ; 
oppressive exactions of service. 

2. Tjrannical, as, an oppressive govern- 
ment 

3. Heavy; overpowering; overwhelming; 
as, oppressive grief or wo. 

OPPRESSIVELY, adv. In a manner to 
oppress ; with unreasonable severity. 

Burke. 

OPPRESSIVENESS, a. The quality of 
being oppressive 

OPPRESSOR, n. One that oppre s ses ; one 
that imposes unjust burdens on others; 


one that harasses others with unjust laws 
or unreasonable severity. 

Power when employed t* relieve the op- 
pressed and to punish the o pp r es s or , become* a 
great blessing. Swift. 

OPPROBRIOUS, a. [Sae Ofr j wwft r iwa.] 

1. Reproachful and contemptuous ; scurri- 
lous ; as, opprobrious language ; opprobri- 
ous words or terms. 

2. Blasted with infamy ; despised ; rendered 
hateful ; as, an opprobrious name. 

Milton. Daniel. 
OPPROBRIOUSLY, adv. With reproach 
mingled with contempt ; seumiously. 

Shak. 

OPPROBRIOUSNESS, a, Roproachftilnesa 
mingled with contempt ; scurrility. 
OPPROBRIUM, ». [L. oft and probrum, dis- 
grace.] 

Reproach mingled with contempt or disdain. 
OPPUGN, v. t. opou'ne. [L. oppugno , ob 
and pugno, to fignt, from pugnus, the fist, 
Sp. put Ui, Fr. poing.] 

To attack ; to oppose ; to resist. 

They said the manner of their impeachment 
they rould not but conceive did oppugn the 
right* of parliament. Clarendon. 

fit is uever uacd in the literal sense, to 
I fight ] 

oMWNANCY, n Opposition, resist- 
ance. Shak. 

j OPPUGN ATION, n. Opposition ; resist- 
ance Hall. 

OPPUGNED, pp. oppugned. Opposed ; rc- 
siated 

j OPPUGN ER, n. oprm’ner. One who op- 
poses or attacks , that which opposes 

Hoyle 

OPPUGNING, ppr. oppu'nmg. Attacking; 
opposing 

OPSIM'ATHY, «. I Or o+ tf c*6um; o^s, 

lute, and (xsLsdm.su, to learn I l.ate educa- 
tion , education late m life. ( Little used ] 
Hales. 

OPSON ATION, n fL obsono, to cater. ] 
A entering, u buying of provisions. [Hot 
iurd 1 l)tr(. 

OPTABLK, a. [L optalntis, from opto, to 
desue. ] Desirable [Hot used.} 
CITATION, « (L opt alio J A desiring, 
the expression of a wish. Peachatn. 

OPTATIVE, a [ L optatwus, from opto, to 
desire or wish ] 

Expressing desire or wish. The optative 
mode, in grammar, is that form of the verb 
in which wish or desire is expressed. 
OPTATIVE, n. Something to be dpsired. 

f Little used. ] But on. 

OPTI-C, "1 a. \ dr. oTTinot, from or roftai, 
OPTICAL, j to see; *4, the eye J Re- 
lating or pertAimng to vision or sight. 

2. Relating to the science of optics 
Optic angle, is that which the optic axes of 
the eyes make with one another, as they 
tend to meet at some distance before the 
eyes. 

Optic axis, is the axis of the eye, or a line 
going through the middle of the pupil and 
the center of the eye. Encyr. 

OPTIC, ». An organ of right Trumbull 

OPTPCIAN, it. A person skilled in the 

science of optics Smith 

2 One who makes or sells optic glasses and 
instruments. Adams. 


OPTICS, a. Tbs adeue* which treat* of 
light and the phenomena of vista 

*fl* 


OPTIMACY. «. [L. gturfwA 

from optmus, best] The body or no ble* ; 
the nobility. Mmtti. 

OPTIMISM, a. [I* optmus, beat] The 
opinion or doctriue that every thing In na- 
tme Is ordered for the best; or the order 
of things in tho uni verso that is ed ftr tH 
to produce the most good. 

The true and amiable philosophy of opti- 
mism. Width, 

A system of strict optimism may be the real 
system in both raws. Cnley. 

OPTIM'ITY, n. The state of being best 
OPTION, n. [L. optio, from opto, to wish or 
desire.] 

1. The power of chooeing; the right of 
choice or election ; as, the archbishop's op- 
tion in collating to a vacant benefice. 

There Is an option left to the United States of 
America, whether they will he respectable and 
prosperous, or contemptible and miserable, as a 
nation. Washington 

2. The power of wishing ; with. 

3. Choice ; election ; preference. He ought 
not to complain of hu lot; it was hit own 
opt urn. We leavo this to your own option. 

OPTIONAL, a. Left to one’s wish or choice, 
depending on choice or preference. It is 
optional with you to go or stay. 

2. Leaving something to choice. 

Original writs are either optional or peremp- 
tory. Black done 

OPULENCE, ». [L. opulentia, from opes, 
wealth.] Wealth ; riches ; affluence 
[Opuleney is tittle used. J Swift 

OPULENT, a. f L. opulen/tu.] Wealthy; 
rich , affluent ; having a large estate or 
property. Bacon. South. 

OPULENTLY, ado Richly ; with abun- 
dance or splendor. 

OPUS'CULE, «. [L. opusculum.) A small 
work. Jones. 

OR, a termination of Latin nouns, is a con- 
traction of vit, u man, or from the same 
radix. The same woid vir, is in our 
mother tongue, pep, and from this we 
have tho EngliNli termination er 

It denotes an agent, as in actor, creditor. 
Wc annex it to many woids of English 
origin, a« in lessor, os we do er to words of 
Latin and Greek origin, as m astronomer, 
laborer. In general, oris annexed. to words 
of Latin, and er to those of English origin. 
OR, conj. [Sax oj'cp , G oder It scams 
that or is a mere contraction of other. J 
A connective that marks an alternative. 
“You may read or may write," that is, 
you may do one of the things at your plea- 
sure, but not both It eorres|>onds to either. 
You may cither nde to London, or to Wind- 
sor It o/b n connect* a senes of words or 
propositions, presenting a choice of either. 
He may study law or medicine or divinity, 
or he may enter into trade. 

Or sometime* begins a sentence, bat in this 
case it expresses an alternative with the 
foregoing sentence. Matth. vii. and ix 
In poetry, or is sometimes used for either 
For thy vast bound** are so numberless. 

That them or to conceal or else to Jell 
Is equally impossible. * Cowley 
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Or it often used to express an alternative of 
term*, definitions or explanations of the 
same thing in different words. Thus we 
say, a tiling is a square, or a figure under 
four equal sides and angles. 

Or ever. In this phrase, or is supposed to be 
a corruption of ere , Sax. ssjie, before ; that 
is, before ever. 

OR, in heraldry, gold. [Fr. or, L. ourvm.l 
[Expressed in engraving, fy dots. — E. H.B. j 
OR'ACH, 1 n. A plant of the genus Atri- 
OR'RACH, / plex, used as a substitute for 
spinage. Encyc. 

Wild orach is of the genus Chenopodium. 
OR'ACLE, n. [Fr. from L. oraculum, from 
oro, to utter ; Sp. oraculo ; Ir. oracolo.l 

1. Among pagans , the answer of a god or 
some person reputed to be a god, to an in- 
quiry made respecting some affair of im- 
portance, usually respecting some future 
event, as the success of an enterprise or 
battle. 

2. The deity who gave or was supposed to 
give answers to inquiries; as, the Delphic 
oracle. 

3. The place whore the answers were riven. 

Etiryr. 

4. Among Christians, oracles, in the plural, 
denotes the communications, revelations 
or messages delivered by God to prophets 
In this sense it is rarely used m the singu- 
lar; hut we my, the oracles of God, divine 
oracles, meaning the Scriptures. 

5. The sanctuary or most Italy place in the 
temple, in which was deposited the ark of 
the covenant. 1 Kings vi. 

0. Any person or place where certain deci- 
sions ore obtained. Pope. 

7. Any person reputed uncommonly wise, 
whose determinations are not disputed, or 
whose opinions ore of peal authority. 

8. A wise sentence or decision of great au- 
thority . 

OR'ACLE, v. i. To utter oracles Milton. 
ORACULAR, \o. Uttering otocIch; os, 
ORACULOUS, / an oracular tongue. 

The oraculous seer. Pope 

2. Grave; venerable; like an oracle ; as, an 
oracular shade. 

They have something venerable and oraru 
lor in that unadorned gravity and shortness in 
the expression. Pope 

3. Positive ; authoritative , magisterial ; as, 
oraculous expressions of sentiments. 

(UanvUlc. 

4. Obscure ; ambiguous, like the oracles of 

pagan deities. King. 

ORACULARLY, \ adv. In the manner of 
ORACULOUSLY , ) an oracle. Brown 

2. Authoritatively ; positively. JBurkc. 
ORACULOUSNESS, n. The state of being 
oracular. 

OR'AISON, it. [Fr. oraison ; L. oratio.] 
Prayer; verbal supplication or oroj wor- 
ship , now written orison. Shak. Drydcn. 
O'RAL, a. [Fr. from L. os, oris , the mouth.] 
Uttered by the mouth or in words ; spokeu, 
not written ; as, oral traditions ; oral tes- 
timony , oral law. Addison. 

OH ALLY, adv. By mouth; in words, with- 
out writing ; as, traditions derived orally 
from ancestors. 

OR'ANGE, n. [Fr. from L. aurantium ; so 
named from aurttm, gold, which the 
orange resembles in color ; It. arancto ; Sp. 


| naranjo ; Port. Utraaja ; D. oranje ; G. 

The fruit of a species of Citrus which grows 
in warm climates. The fruit is round and 
depressed; it has a rough rind, which 
when npe is yellow. Thu contains a ve- 
sicular pulp inclosed in nine cells for seeds. 
The tree producing oranges grows to the 
highth of ten or twelve feet and bears the 
same name. 

OR'AN6E-MUSK, n. A species of pear. 

OR'AN6E-PKEL, n. The rind of an orange 
separated from the fruit. 

OR'AN6KRY, n [Fr. orangerie .] A plan- 
tation of orange-trees. Johnson. 

OR'A NOE-TAWNY, a. Of the color of an 
orange. Bacon. 

Olt'ANGE-WlFE, n. A woman that sella 
oranges. 

ORANG-OUTANG, n. The satyr or great 
ape (Simta tatyrus), an animal with a flat 
fnco and deformed resemblance of the hu- 
man form. Those animals walk erect like 
man, feed on fruits, sleep on trees, and 
make a shelter against inclemencies of the 
weather. Tliey grow to the highth of si\ 
feet, are remarkably strong, and wield 
weapons with the hand. They are soli- 
tary animals, inhabiting the interior of 
Africa and the isles of Sumatra, Borneo and 
Java. Encyc 

The orang-outang is found only in South- 
Eastern Asia. The African animal re- 
sembling it, is the chimpanzee {Sitnio 
troglodytes). Cuvier. 

ORATION, n. [L. oratw, from oro, to pra), 
to utter.] 

1. A speech or discourse composed accord- 
ing to the rules of oratory, and spoken m 

I iublic. Orations may be reduced to three 
duds, demonstrative, deliberative, and ju- 
dicial. Encyc 

2 In modern usage, an oration differs from 
a sermon, from an argument at the bar, 
nnd from a speech before a deliberative 
assembly. The word is now applied chiefly 
to discourses pronounced on sjiecial occa- 
sions, os a funeral oration, an oration on 
some anniversary, &c. and to academic 
declamations 

3. A harangue , a public speech or address. 
OR'ATOK, ft. [Lj A public speaker. In 
ancient Home, motors were advocates for 
clients m the forum and before the senate 
and people. They were employed m causes 
of importance instead of the common pa- 
tron. Encyc 

2. In modem usage, a person who pro- 
nounces a discourse publicly on some spe- 
cial occasion, as on the celebration of some 
memorable event. 

3. An eloquent public speaker , a speaker, 
by way of eminence. We say, a man 
writes and reasons well, but is no orator 
Lord Chatham was an orator 

4. In France , a speaker in debate in a legis- 
lative body. 

5. In chancery, a petitioner. 

6. An officer in the uimersities in England. 
ORATO'RIAL, 1 a. Pertaining to an ora- 
QRATOR'ICAL, f tor or to oratory , rhe- 
torical , becoming an orator. We say, 
a man hu many oratorical flourishes, or 
he speaks in an oratorical way. WaiU. 


sacred drama of dialogues, containing re- 
citatives, duets, trios, ritornellos, chorus- 
es, fire. The subjects are mostly taken 
from the Scriptures. Encyr. 

2. A place of worship ; a chapel. 

OR'ATORY, n. [Low L. oraiona, from ora- 
tor?) 

1. The art of speaking well, or of speaking 
according to tne rules of rhetoric, m order 
to persuade. To constitute oratory, the 
speaking must be iust and pertinent to the 
subject; it must be methodical, all parts 
of the discourse being disposed in due or- 
der and connection ; and it must be em- 
bellished with the beauties of language 
and pronounced with eloquence. Oratory 
consists of four parts, invention, disposi- 
tion, elocution, and pronunciation. 

Encyc. Cyc 

2 Exercise of eloquence. Jrbuthnot. 

3. Among the Romanists, a close apartment 
near a bed-chamber, furnished with an 
altar, a crucifix, &c. for private devotions. 

4. A place allotted for prayer, or a place for 

public worship. Hooker. Taylor. 

OR'ATRESS, In. A female orator. 

OR'ATRIX, / Warner. 

ORB, n. [L. orbis ; Fr. It & Sp or be.] A 
spherical body , as, the celestial orbs. 

2. In astronomy, a hollow globe or sphere. 

Encyc. 

3. A wheel ; a circular body that rev olvea or 
rolls ; as, the orbs of a chanot. Milton. 

4 A circle , a sphere defined by a line, as, 
he moves m a larger orb. Holiday. Shak. 

5. A circle described by any mundane 

sphere , an orbit. Dryden. 

6. Period , revolution of time. Shak. 

7. The eye. Milton. 

8 In tactics, tho circular form of a body of 

troops, or a circular body of troops. 

Encyc 

Tho ancient astronomers conceived the 
heavens as consisting of several vast azure 
transparent or Ip or spheres inclosing one 
another, and including the bodies of the 
planets. Hutton. 

ORB, v. t. To form into a circle. Milton. 

ORB'ATE, a [L orbatus.] Bereaved; fa- 
therless ; childless. 

ORBATION, i» [L. orbatio, from orbo, to 
lie reave. J 

Privation of parents or children, or privation 
m general. [AW used.] 

OllB'ED, a. Round ; circular ; orbicular. 

Shak. 

2. Formed into a circle or round shape. 

MUton. 

3. Rounded or corcred on the extenor. 

The wheels were orbed with gold. Adduon 

ORB 1C, a. Spherical. Bacon. 

ORBICULAR, a. [Fr. orbiculatre, from L. 
orbiculus .] Sphoncal , circular; in the 
form of an orb. MUton. Addison. 

ORBICULARLY, adv. Spherically. 
ORBICULARNESS, s. Sphericity ; the 
state of being orbicular. 

ORBICULATE, \o. [L. orMcw/nfw.l 

ORBICULATED, / Made or being » 
the form of an orb. In botany, an orbku- 
late or orbicular leaf it one that has the 
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periphery of a circle, or both its lcegto- 
dinal and transverse diameters equal. 

ORBICULATION, it. The state of being 
made in the form of an orb. More. 

ORB'IS, \ n. A fish of a circular form. 
ORB'-FISH, j It is covered with a firm 
hard skin foil of small prickles, but is des- 
titute of scales. It is unfit for food. 

Diet. Nat. Hitt. 
ORB'IT, a. [Ft. orbke; L. orbita, a trace 
or track, from orbit, a wheel.] 

1. In astronomy, the path of a planet or co- 
met ; the curve line which a planet describes 
in its periodical revolution round its cen- 
tral body ; as, the orbit of Jupiter or Mer- 
cury. The orbit of the earth is nearly one 
hundred and ninety millions of miles in 
diameter The orbit of the moon is 480,000 
miles in diameter. The orbits of the pla- 
nets are elliptical. 

2. A small orb. [jVo< proper.] Young. 

3. In anatomy, the cavity in which the eye 
is situated. 

ORBITAL, \ a. Pertaining to the orbit. 
ORBIT'UAL,/ Med. Repos. Hooper. 

[Orbttal is the preferable word.] 
ORB'ITUDE, \ n. [L. orbitas.] Bcreave- 
OllB'ITY, J ment by loss of parents or 
children. [Little used.] Hall 

ORB'Y, a. [from ori.] Resembling an orb. 

Chapman. 

ORC, n. [L. orra ; Gr. sfvya.] A sea-fish, 
a species of whale. Drayton. 

The Delphwus orca is tho grampus. 
ORCHAL, ) 

ORCHKL, > See ARCHIL. 

ORCHIL. S 

OR'CIIANET, a. A plant, [Anchutatmc- 
torta ) Ainsworth. 

OR'CIIARD, n. [Sax. ojitjeapn ; Goth. aur~ 
txgards , Dan. i trttgaard; Sw. brteghrd, 
that is, wort-yard, a yard for herbs. Tho 
Germans call it baumgarten , tree-garden, 
and the Dutch boomgaard, tree-yard. Sec 
Yard.] 

An inclosure for fruit-trees. In Great Bri- 
tain, a department of the garden appropri- 
ated to fruit-trees of all kinds, but chiefly 
to apple-trees. In America, any piece of 
land set with apple-trees, is called an or- 
chard , and orchards are usually cultivated 
land, being cither grounds for mowing or 
tillage. In some parts of the country, a 
piece of ground planted with peach-trees 
u called a peach-orchard. But in most 
cases, 1 believe the orchard in both coun- 
tries is distinct from die garden. 
ORCHARDING, n. The cultivation of or- 
chards. Evelyn. 

2. Orchards in general. United States. 

OR'CHARDIST, n. One that cultivates 
orchards. 

OR'CHESTER, \ n. [L. orchestra ; Gr. of 
OR'GHESTRA, ) xneg*, from aptnene, a 
dancer, from to dance ; originally, 

theplacc for tne chorus of dancers.] 

1. Tne part of a theater or other public 
place appropriated to the musicians. In 
the Grecian theaters, the orchester was a 
part of the stage; it was of a semicircular 
form and surrounded with seats. In the 
Roman theaters, it was no part of the 
scene, hut answered nearly to the pit in 


modem play-houses, and was occupied by 
senators and other persons of distinction. 

Encyc. 

2. The body of performers in the orchester. 

ORCHESTRAL, a. [supra,] Pertaining to 
an orchester ; suitable fbr or performed in 
the orchester. Busby, 

ORCHIS, a. [L. orchis ; Or. •***.] A ge- 
nus of plants, called Fool-stones. r Encyc, 
ORD, a. [Sax.] An sdgs or point ; as in 
ojifehelm. 

Ord signifies beginning; as in ords and ends. 

OR DA 'IN, v. t. [ L. ordtno, from ordo, order; 
Fr. ordonner ; It. ordinars ; Sp. ordsnar ; 
Ir. orduiohim .] 

1. Properly, to set ; to establish in a parti- 
cular othce or order ; hence, to invest with 
a ministerial function or sacerdotal power; 
to introduce and establish or setde in the 
pastoral office with tho customary forms 
and solemnities ; as, to ordain a minister 
of the Gospel In America, men arc or- 
dained over a particular church and con- 
gregation, or as evangelists without the 
charge of a particular church, or as deacons 
m the episcopal church. 

2 To appoint , to decree. 

Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth 
month 1 Kings xiL 

As many is were ordained to eternal life, be- 
lieved. Acts xiii. 

The fatal tent, 

The scene of death and place ordained for 
punishment. Dryden. 

3. To set , to establish ; to mititute , to con- 
stitute. 

Mulmutiux 

Ordtimed our laws. Shah. 

4. To set apart for an office , to appoint. 

Jeans oi domed twelve that they should be 

with him. Mark ill. 

5. To appoint , to prepare. 

Tor Tophct is ordained of old. Is xxx. 
ORDA'INABLE, a. That may be appoint- 
ed Hall, i 

ORD.VINEI), pp. Appointed ; instituted ; 
established, invested with ministerial or 
pastoral functions, settled. 

ORDA'INER, n One who ordains, ap- 
points or invests with sacerdotal powers. 
OIlDA'ININti.jpr. Appointing, establish- 
ing , investing with sacerdotal or pastoral 
functions. 

ORD A'l NINO, a. That ordains, or that 
ha* the right or power to ordain , as, an 
ordaining council. 

OR'DEAL, «. [Sax. opT>al or op*ad ; G. ur- 
theil , 1) ordeel. The last syllable is deal , 
to divide or distribute. The sense of the 
prefix is less obvious. Wilkins supposes 
or to signify without, at in some Saxon 
words it lias that sense, and ordeal to sig- 
nify without difference or distinction of 
persons, entire judgment In Saxon, oph 
signifies origin, cause, beginning, prime. 

In G. ur signifies prime, very, original ; 
unoort, primitive word. In Dutch, oor is 
the ear, oorloo, war. But this prefix 
would seerasio be the same as in fur low 
[frtriough] ; for in Q.urlaub, D. oorlof, Dan. 
or foe, Sw. orlgf, is a furlow, and this indi- 
cates that or is a corruption of far or for. 

In Welsh, this word is aordal, which Owen 
compounds of gor, high, superior, ex- 
treme, above, and tdl, reword, requital ; 


s&Agordal signifies not only ordeal, but an 
over-payment, a making sail Action over 
and above. Or then may signify out, 
uwau, and in ordeal may denote ultimate , 
fauu. But the real sense is not obvious. 
The practice of ordeal however seems to 
have had its origin in the belief that the sub- 
stances used had each its particular presi- 
ding deify that had perfect control over it.] 

1. An ancient form of trial to determine guilt 
or innocence, practiced by the rude na tion* 
of Europe, and still practiced in the East 
Indies. In England, the ordeal was of two 
sorts, firt-ordeul and Mater-ordeal ; the for- 
mer being confined to persons of higher 
rank, the latter to the common people. 
Both might be performed hv deputy, hut 
the principal was to answer for the success 
of the trial. 

Eire-ordeal was performed eithor by ta- 
king in the hand a piece of red hot iron, or 
by walking barefoot and blindfold over nine 
red hot plowshares laid lengthwise at un- 
equal distances , and if Ole person escaped 
unhurt, he was adjudged innocent, other- 
wise he was condemned as guilty. 

Water-ordeal was performed, cither by 
plunging the bare arm to the elbow in boil- 
ing water, or by casting the person suspect- 
ed into a river or pona of cold water, and 
if he floated without an effort to swim, it 
was an evidence of guilt, but if he sunk he 
was acquitted. 

Both in England and Sweden, the clergy 
presided at this trial. It was at last con- 
demned as unlawful by the canon law, atu) 
in England it was abolished by an order in 
council of Henry III. Dluckitonr 

It is probable our provorbial phrase, to 
go through fire and water , denoting seven* 
trial or (Unger, is derived from the ordeal, 
as also the trial of witches by water. 

2. Severe trial ; accurate scrutiny. 

OR'DER, n. [L. ordo; (qu. Per*, tjj ra- 

dah, order, series ;J Fr. ordre; It. or dine , 
Sp. orden; Sw. Dan. G. A Russ, id.; Ir 
ord; but all from the Latin except the 
Persian.] 

1. Regular disposition or methodical sr 
rangement of things , a word of extensive 
ajmicatton; as, the order of troops on pu 
raue; the order of books in a library ; the 
order of proceedings m a legislative assem- 
bly. Order is the life of business. 

Good order is the foundation of all good 
things. Burks. 

2. Proper state ; as, the muskets are all in 
good order. When tho bodily organs are 
in order, a person is in health , when they 
are out of ordt r, be is indisposed, 

3. Adherence to the point in discussion, ac- 
cording to established rules of debate ; as, 
the member is not in order, that is, he 
wanders from the question. 

4. Established mode of proceeding. The 
motion is not in order. 

5. Regularity, settled mode of operation. 
This fact could not occur in the order of 
nature ; it is against the natural order of 
things. 

6. Mandate ; precept ; command ; authori- 
tative direction. 1 nape racaived an order 
from the commander in chief. The general 
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gave or*w to mareh. Thare is m trier I 2. To load ; to conduct; to subject to rule* I ORDINARILY, ait. Primarily, weording 
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of council to issue letters of marque. 

7. Role ; regulation ; as, tbe rulos and or- 
dert of a legislative house. 


or laws. 

To him that ordereth his conversation aright, 
will 1 show the Miration of God. Ps. L 


8. Regular government or discipline. It is 3. To direct; to command. The general 
necessary for society that good order ordered his troops to advance. 

should be observed. Hie meeting was 4. To manage; to treat. 

turbulent ; it was impossible to keep order. How shall we order the child f Judges xlil 

9. Rank; class; division of men ; as, the To ordain. [Not used.] Whitgifte. 

order of nobles ; the order of priests ; tbe 3- To direct ; to dispose in any particular 

higher order $ of society ; men of the low- manner. 

eat order; order of knights ; military or- my sieps in thy word. Ps.cxix. 

fa,' ORDER, v. i. To give command or direc- 

"• l ' ae ° rde '° S OR'UERED, pp. Regulated ; 

11. A division of natural objects, generally _ commanded ; managed. 


How shall we order the child t Judges xiil 
5. To ordain. [Not tued.] Whitgifte. 


to established rules or settled method; 
hence, commonly ; usually; in most cases; 
as, a winter more than orddutnUt severe. 

QUmoUte. 

ORDINARY, o. [L. ordinarhu.] Accord- 
ing to established order ; methodical ; re- 
gular ; customary ; as, the ordinary forme 
of law or justice. Addison. 


of law or justice. 


10. A religious fraternity; as, the order of 
Benedictines. 

1 1. A division of natural objects, generally 


intermediate between class and genus. ORDERER, n. One that gives orders. 

Tbe dams, in the Linmean artificial sy- ^ methodixw or regulates, 

stem, are divided into orders, which include ORDERING, ppr. Regulating; systemi- 
one or more genera. Linmcus also arranged J disposing, 

vegetables, in his natural system, into ORDERING, a. Disposition; distribution, 
groups of genera, called orders. In the I 

natural system of Jussieu, order, are sub- ORDEItLESS, a. Without regularity ; dis- 
divisions of clashes. orderly; out of rule. Shak 


6. To direct ; to dispose in any particular 2. Common ; usual, 
manner. Method i* not leu requisite in ordinary con- 

Order my steps in thy word. Ps. cxlx. venation than in writing. Addison. 

)RDKR, v. i. To give command or direc- 3. Of common rank ; not distinguished by 
tion. MtUon. superior excellence ; as, an ordinary read- 

)RDERED, pp. Regulated ; methodized ; er ; men of ordinary judgment Hooker. 

disposed ; commanded ; managed. 4. Plain ; not handsome ; as, an ordinary 

)RDEttER, n, One that gives orders. woman, a person of an ordinary form ; an 

2. One that methodizes or regulates. ordinary face. 

)RDER1NG, ppr. Regulating; systemi- 5. Inferior ; of little merit ; as, the book is 
zing; commanding; disposing. an ordinary performance. 

)11DERING, a. Disposition ; distribution. 6. An ordinary aeaman is one not expert 


i the 2 Chron. xxiv or folly skilled. 

sub- ORDEItLESS, a. Without regularity ; din- ORDINARY, n. In the common and canon 


divisions of dames. orderly; out of rule. Shak 

12. Measures; care. Take some order for ORDERLINESS, * [from orderly.] Regu- 

the safety and support of the soldiers. » state of being methodical. 

Provide me soldiers 2. The state of being orderly. 

Whilst I Hike order for my own offhlrs. Shak. ORDERLY, a Methodical , regular. 

13. In rhetoric, the placing of words and Hooker. 

members in a sentence in such a manner 2. Observant of order or method. Chapman. 
aa to contribute to force and beauty of ex- 3. Well regulated; ]>erformed in good de- 

pression, or to the clear illustration of the der , not tumultuous , as, an orderly march 
subject. Encyc. Clarendon. 


contribute to force and beauty of ex- 3. Well regulated; ]>erformed in good or- 
on, or to the clear illustration of the der , not tumultuous , as, an orderly march 
;t Encyc. Clarendon. 

ie title of certain ancient books con- 4. Accordingtoestablishcd method. Hooker. 


law , oue who has ordinary or immediate ju- 
risdiction in matters ecclesiastical ; an ec- 
clesiastical judge. In England, the bishop 
of the diocese is commonly the ordinary , 
and the archbishop is the ordinary of the 
whole province. The ordinary of assizes 
and sessions was formerly a deputy of the 
bishop, appointed to give malefactors their 
neck-verses. The ordinary of Newgate is 
one who attends on condemned malefac- 
tors to prepare them for death. Encyc. 


tabling the divine office and manner of its I 5 Not unruly, not inclined to break from 2. Settled establishment. 


, architecture, a system of several 


inclosures, peaceable. Wc say, cattle are 3. Regular pnee of a meal. 


orderly. 

members, ornaments and proportions of Orderly book , in military affairs, a book for 
columns and pilasters; or a regular ar- every company, in winch the sergennts 

rangement of the projecting parts of a write general and regimental orders. Cyc. 

building, especially of the columns, so as Orderly tergeanl, a military officer who ot- 
to form one beautifiil whole. The orders tends on a superior officer 
are five, the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Conn- ORDERLY, adv. Methodically ; according 


thian, and Composite. The order consists 
of two principal members, the column, and 


to due order; regularly; according to rule 
Shak 


the entablature, each of which is composed OllDIN ABILITY, n. Capability of being 
of throe principal parts. Those of the appointed. [JVot used.] Bull. 


appointed. [Not used.] 

column are the Ease* the shaft, and the ca- ORDINABLK, a. Such as may be appoint- sident at a foreigr 
pital ; those of the entablature are the ar- ed. [Not used.] Hammond. ORDINARY, n. [ 

chitrave, the frixe, and the cornice. The ORDINAL, a. [L.ordmalu; Fr. ordinal] auently found in 

high th of the Tuscan column is 11 mo- Noting order; as, the ordinal numbers, divided into great* 

dules or semidiameters of the shaft at the first, second, third, Ac. the pale, the bend 

bottom, and that of the ontablaturo 3J. ORD1N AL, n. A number noting order. cross, the saltier 

The hlghth of the Doric order is 16 mo- 2. A book containing the order of divine border; and lesset 

dules, and that of the entablature 4 ; that service ; a ritual. Encyc. de-lis, the annule 

of the Ionic is 18 modules, and that of the ORDINANCE, « [It. or dmanna, Fr. or- let, &c. — E.H. B. 

entablature 4} ; that of the Corinthian donnance.] ORDINATE, v. t. 1 

order is 20 modules, and that of the enta- 1. A rule established by authority; a per- ORDINATE, a. [I 
Mature 6. Hie highth of the Composite manent rule of action. An ordinance may methodical An 

order agreea with that of the Corinthian. be a law or statute of sovereign power. In whose sides and ai 

Encyc. tins sense it is often used in the Scriptures. ORDINATE, n. In 


4. A place of eating where the prices are 
, a book for • settled. Svnjt. 

3 sergeants 5. The establishment of persons employed 
rders. Cyc. by government to take charge of ships of 
cer who at- war laid up in harbors. Hence a ship m 
ordinary is one laid up under the direction 
according of tbe master attendant. 

[mg to rule In ordinary, in actual and constant service ; 

Shak statedly attending and serving ; as, a phy- 
ty of being sician or chaplain in ordinary. An em- 
Bull. bassador m ordinary, is one constantly re - 
be appoint- sident at a foreign court. 

Hammond. ORDINARY, n. [In heraldry, figures fre- 
r. ordinal ] auently found in coat-armour. They are 

l numbers, divided into greater ordinaries, which are 

the pale, the bend, the fess, the chief, the 
; order. cross, the saltier^ the chevron, and the 

r of divine border; and lesser ordinaries, as tbe ffeur- 
Encyc. de-lis, the annulet, the lozenge, the mart- 


In orders, set apart for the performance of 
divine service ; ordained to the work of the signify a decree, edict or re 
Gospel ministry. word hus sometimes been i 

In order, for the purpose ; to the end ; as statutes of Parliament, but th 

means to an end. The beet knowledge is called acts or laws. In the 

that which is of the greatest use in order it is never applied to the act 
to our eternal happiness. or of a state legislature. 

General orders, the commands or notices 2 Observance commanded 
which a military commander in chief is- 3. Appointment, 
sues to the troops under his command. 4. Established rite or corom 
ORDER, v. t. To regulate ; to methodize ; In this sense, baptism and tl 
to systemize ; to adjust ; to subject to sy- per are denominated ordinal 


donnance.] ORDINATE, v. t. To appoint [Not need.] 

I. A rule established by authority; a per- ORDINATE, a. [L. ordmatus.] Regular, 
manent rule of action. An ordinance may methodical An animate figure is one 
be a law or statute of sovereign power. In whose sides and angles are equal. Ray. 
tins sense it is often used in the Scriptures. ORDINATE, n. In geometry and conic eec- 


Exod. xv. Num. x. Ezra iii. It may also 
signify a decree, edict or rescript, and the 
word hus sometimes been applied to the 
statutes of Parliament, but these arc usually ! 
called acts or laws. In the United States, 


it is never applied to the acts of Congress, 
or of a state legislature. 

2 Observance commanded Taylor. 

3. Appointment. Shak. 

4. Established rite or ceremony. Heb. ix. 
In this sense, baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per are denominated ordinances. 


atom in management and execution; as, ORDINANT, «. [L. or dm am j Ordaining; 
to order domestic afflurs with prudence. decreeing. [Not tued] Shak. 


ty also Lions, a line drawn from any point of the 

nd the circumference of an ellipsis or other conic 

to the section, perpendicularly acroes the axis to 

isually the other ride. Encyc. 

States, An ordinate is a line drawn perpendicu- 
igresa, Ur to tbe axis of a curve and terminating 
the eirvilinear space. Bo. Berkley. Todd. 

■ dylor . Or dinat e s of a curve, right lines parallel to 
Shak. one another, terminated by the curve, and 

eb. ix. bisected by a right line called the diiune- 

t sup- ter. Cyc. 

ORDINATELY, ado. In a regular me- 
ining ; thodioal manner. Skelton. 

Shak. ORDINATION, «. [L. ordmaBo.] The 



state of bate* etdatecd or appelated ; eate- 
Wished o»ds» or tendency consequent on a 


Virtue sad eke h»ve i natural i n te rn Wi * 
Ite happiness aa* soiserj of UA> n t fotM y . 

Norris. 

2. The set of otmfcrrtng holy orders or sa- 
cerdotal power; called also consecration. 

-£*cyc. 

3. Id 4k proohyterism and congregational 
churches, the act of settling or establishing 


clergyman over a church end 
congregation with pastoral charge and 
authority; also, the act of conferring on a 
clergyman the powers of a settled minuter 
of the Gospel, without the charge or over- 
sight of a particular church, but with the 
general powers of aa evangelist, who is au- 
thorised to form churches and administer 
the sacraments ef baptism and the Lord's 
•upper, wherever he may be called to of- 
ficiate. 

ORDINATIVE, «. Directing; giving or- 
der. Cotgrave. 

ORD'NANCE, *. [from ordinance .] Can- 
non or great guns, mortars and howitzers 
artillery. 

OR'DONNANCE, n. [Fr.] In painting, the 
disposition of the parts of a picture, either 
in regard to the whole piece or to the 
several parts. Cyc 

OR'DURE, n. [Fr.] Dung; excrements. 

Shak. 

ORE, n. [Sax. ope, ops; D. trta; G. erz. 
Qu. L. <rs, ecru, brass, Rabbinic, Yip a 
mineral.] 

1. The compound of a metal and some other 
subetance, aa oxygen, sulphur or carbon, 
called its mineralizer, by which its proper- 
ties are disguised or lost. Metals found 
free from such combination and exhibit- 
ing naturally their appropriate character, 
are not called oree, but native metals. 

D. Olmtted. 

2. Metal; as, the liquid ore. Milton. 
O'READ, n. [from Gr. t>fO{, mountain.] A 

mountain nymph. Milton . 

OR'E-WEED, \ n. Sea weed. [Afot used.) 
OR'E-WpOD,] Corew. 

ORF'GILD, a. [Sax. opy, cattle, and je)b, 
payment. ] 

The restitution of goods or money stolen, if! 
taken in the day time. Ainsworth. 

OR'FRAYS, n. [Fr. orfroi.) Fringe of gold, 
gold embroidery. Chaucer. 

OR'GAL, n. Argal; lees of wine dned; 

tartar. Encyc. 

OR'GAN, a. [L. organum ; Gr. sryarsr, Sp 
& It. organa ; Fr. organ* ; D. tk G. orgel , 
Peru. A Ar. organon.) 

1. A natural instrument of action or opera- 
tion, or by which some prooees is earned 
on. Thus the arteries and veins of animal 
bodice are organ* of circulation ; the lungs 
are organ* of respiration ; the nerves are 
organ t of perception and sensation , the 
muscles are organ e of motion ; the ears are 
erjpm* of hearing; the tongue is the organ 

2. ’Xtestraraeat or means of conveyance 
or communication. A secretary of state 
is the organ of communication between 
tee government and a foreign power. 

3u The hugest and moot harmonious of wind 
instruments of music, consisting of pipes 
Voa. II. 


• filed with 
touchsd by tee fingers. 


It is blown by a 


ORGAN-BUILDER, n. An artist whose 
occupation is to ooostract organa. 
ORGANIC, \ a. [L. organon*.) Pertate- 
ORGAN'ICAL, J teg to an organ or to 
organs; consisting of organa or contain- 
ing teem ; as, the org an ic structure of tee 
human body or of plants. 

2. Produced by the organs; 
pleasure. Kane*. 

a. Instrumental ; acting et instruments of 
nature or art to a certain end ; as, organic 
arts. Milton. 

Organic bodiet, are such as possess organs, 
on the action of which depend their growth 
and perfection ; as animals and plants. 
ORGANICALLY, ado. With organs; with 
organic*] structure or disposition of parts. 
The bodies of animals and plants are or- 
ganieally framed. 

2. By means of organs. 
ORGAN'KALNESS,*. The state of being 
orgamcal. Johnson. 

ORGANISM, n. Orgamcal structure , as, 
the organum of bodies. Oreitt. 

OR'GAN 1ST, n. One who plays on the 
organ. Boyle. 

2. One who sung in parts ; an old musical 
ute of the word. 

ORGANIZATION, n. The act or process 
of forming organs or instruments of action. 

2. The art of forming or arranging the parts 
of a compound or complex body in a 
suitable manner for use or service , the 
act of distributing into suitable divisions 
and appointing the proper officers, as an 
army or a government. 

The first organization of the general go- 
vernment. Pickering. 

3 Structure; form; suitable disposition of] 
parts wliirh are to act together in a com- 
pound body. lAtcke. 

ORGANIZE, v. t. [Fr. organiser ; It. or- 
gamzzare ; Sp. organuar. ] 

1. To form with suitable organs; to con- 
struct so that one part may cooperate with 
another. 

Those nobler fkrultWs of ths soul organised 
matter could never produce. Ray. 

2 To sing in parts , as, to organize the hal- 
leluiah. Busby. 

3. To distribute into suitable parts and ap- 
point proper officers, that the whole may 
act as one body ; as, to organiz* an army. 
8o we say, to organize the house of repre- 
sentatives, which is done by the appoint- 
ment of officers and verification of the 
powers of tee several members. So we 
•ay, a club, a party, or a faction is organized , 
when it takes a systemixed form. 

This origins! and supreme will organise* the 
government. W Cranch 

ORGANIZED, pp. Formed with organs ; 
constructed organically ; systemixed ; re- 
duced to a form in which ail the parts may 
act together to one end. Animals atid 
plants are organized bodies. Minerals are 
not organised bodies. 

ORGANIZING, ppr. Constructing with 
suitable organs; reducing to system in or- 
der to pxtittnee united action to one end. 
OR'GAN-afeFT, «. The loft where an or- 1 
gin stands. Tatter. 


te mgano- 
and 


ORGANOGRAPHY >« 

ORGAN OGRA PH'iCAL , ) 

oISJlJbcPRAPHY, «. [Gr. « 

In hetimy, a description of the nrg— of 
plants, or of the names and kind* ef their 
organs. ^ - 

ORGAN-PIPE, a. The pipo of o mteioal 
organ. & k a* . 

ORGAN-REST, n. [In h eral dry , a fame of 
tmeertain origin, home by the Grmvilles 
and other ancient families — E. H. B.1 
ORGAN-STOP, n. The stop at an organ, 
or any collection of pipes under one gene- 
ral name. 

ORGANY. See ORIGAN. 
ORGAN'ZINE, a. Silk twixted into threads ; 

terewn s Ilk. Aikm. 

ORGASM, n. [Gr. tnyasfsot, from orynu, 
to swell; oyymfa to irritate.] 

Immoderate excitement or action ; as, the 
orgasm of the blood or spirits. 

Blacbnor*. Derham. 
ORGEAT, n. [Fr. from oroe, barley.] A 
liquor extracted from barley and sweet 
almonds. fifeion. 

OR'GEIS, n. A fiah, called also organ-ting ; 
supposed to be from Orkneys, on the coast 
of which it is taken. Johnson. 

ORGIES, n. plur. [Or. oyyta, from oyyan, 
to swell ; o(yn, fiiry ; L. orgta ; Fr. orgu*. j 
Frantic revela at the feast in honor of Bac- 
chus, or the feast itself. This feast was 
held in the night ; hence, nocturnal orgies. 

Dryden. Encyc. 
ORGIL'LOUS, a. [Fr. orgueilUux, from or- 
gueil, Sax. opxel, pride, haughtiness ; Gr 
oyyeui, to swell] Proud ; haughty. [J Sot 
uW.J Shak 

OR'GUES, n. [Fr.] In the military art, long 
thick pieces of timber, pointed and i 


t, long 
i shod 

with iron and hung over a gateway, to be 
let down in cose of attack. Encyc. 

2. A machine composed of several musket 
barrels united, by means of which several 
explosions are made at onco to defend 
breaches. Cyc. 

OR'I€HAL€H, \ n. [L. orichalcum, 
ORICH A L'€U M, $ mountain brass ; Gr. 
sp«f and or aurkhalcum, gold- 

brass.] 

A metallic substance resembling gold in 
color, but inferior in valuo, the brass of 
the ancients. Spenser. Encyc. Vre. 

O'RIEL, \ n. [Old Fr. onol J A small xpert- 
O'RIOL, / roent next a hall, where par- 
ticular persons dine, a sort of recess. jWa/j 

OHIKNCY, n. f See Orient.) Brightness or 
strength of color. [ J Attic used 

(rater house. 

(ORIENT, a. [L orient , from orior, to arise.] 
]. Rising, os the sun. 

— Moon, that now moot'* ths orient sun. 

Milton. 

The orient morn. Milton, 

2. Eastern , oriental 

3. Bright; shining, gHtterteg; as, orient 

pearls. Dryden, 

O'KIENT, a. The east ; the part of the 
horizon where tee son first appears te the 
mornings 

ORIENTAL, a. Eastern ; situated in the 
east ; as, oriental seas or countries. 

2D 
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2. Proceeding from the ossij as, the oriental 
nditdeni of the min. Brown. 

ORIENTAL, n. A native or inhabitant of 
mime eaeteni part of the world. We give 
the appellation to the inhabhanta of Asia 
from the Hellespont and Mediterranean to 

or3sntalism, n. An eastern mode of 
speech; an idiom of the eastern languages. 

ORIENTALIST, n. An inhabitant of the 
eastern parts of the world. Peters. 

2. One versed in the eastern languages and 
literature. Ouseley. 

ORIENT AL'ITY, n. The state of being 
oriental or eaatern. [Aot used.] Brown. 

ORIFICE, a. [Fr. from L. orijcium ; os, 
oris, mouth, and facto, to make.] 

The mouth or aperture of a tube, pipe or 
other cavity ; as, the orifice of an artery or 
vein; the orifice of a wound. 

The orifice of Etna. Addison. 

OR'IFLAMB, n. [Fr. or if amine.] The an- 
cient royal standard of France. Ainsworth. 

OR'IGAN, \ n. [L. from Gr. 

ORIGANUM,/ Marjoram, a genus of 
plants. One species of this genus is a 
rich aromatic, excellent for culinary pur- 
poses. 

OR'IGENISM, n. The doctrines or tenets 
of Origen, who united Platonism with 
Christianity. Milner. 

OR'IGEN 1ST, n. A follower of Origen of 
Alexandria, a celebrated Christian father. 
The Origenists held that the souls of men 
have a pre-cxintent state, that they are 
holy intelligences, and sin before they 
are united to the body ; that Christ will 
be crucified hereafter for the salvation of 
devils, &C. Enryc. 

ORIGIN, n. [Fr. & It origine, Sp. origen ; 
J,. origo .] 

J. The first existence or beginning of any 
thing; as, the origin of Rome. In history 
it is necessary, if practicable, to trace all 
events to their origin. 

2. Fountain ; source ; cause , that from 
which any thing primarily proceeds ; that 
which gives existence or beginning. The 
apostasy is believed to havo been the origin 
of moral evil. The origin of many of our 
customs is lost in antiquity. Nations, like 
individuals, are ambitious to trace their j 
descent from an honorable origin. 

ORIGINAL, a. Origin. [See Origin, with 
which it accords in signification.] 

2. First copy; archetype; that from which 
an) thing is transcribed or translated, or 
from which a likeness is mode by the pencil, 

{ irons or otherwise Thus we say, the trana- 
ation is not equal to the original. If the 
original cannot be produced, we are per- 
mitted to offer an authenticated copy. 
ORIGINAL, o [Fr. original; L.origtnalit.] 
1 . First m order ; preceding all others ; as, 
the original state of men; the original 
laws of a country ; original rights or pow- 
ers ; the original question in debate. 

2. Primitive ; pristine ; as, the original per- 
fection of Adam. 

• Original sin, as applied to Adam, was 
his first act of disobedience in eating the 
ibrbidden fruit ; as applied to his posterity, 
it ia understood to mean either toe tin of 
Adam imputed to his posterity, or that cor- 


ruption of nature, or total depravity, which 
has been derived from him in consequence 
of his apostasy. On this subject divines 
are not agreed. 

In strictness, original tin is an improper 
use of words, as sin, ex vi termini, implies 
volition and the transgression of a known 
rule of duty by a moral agent But this 
application of the words has been estab- 
lished by long use, and it serves to oxpress 
ideas which many wise and good men en- 
tertain on this subject. 

3. Having the power to originate new 
thoughts or combinations of thought ; as, 
an original genius. 

ORIGINALITY, n. The quality or state of 
being original. 

2. The power of originating or producing 
new thoughts, or uncommon combinations 
of thought ; as, originality of genius. 
ORIGINALLY, adv. Primarily; from the 
beginning or ongin. 

God is originally holy in himself. Pearton. 

2. At first ; at the origin. Woodward. 

3. B) the first author ; as, a book originally 

written by another hand. Roscommon. 

ORIGIN ALNESS, n. The quality or state 
of being original 

ORIG'INARY, a. [Fr. origmaire.] Pro- 
ductive ; causing existence. 

The production of animals in the originary 
way, requires a certain degree of warmth. 

Cheynr. 

2. Primitive ; original Sandys. 

[Thu word is little used.] 
ORIGINATE, v. t. To cause to be ; to 
bring into existence ; to produce what is new 
The change is to be effected without a de- 
composition of the whole civil and political 
ihrm, for the purpose of originating a new civil 
order out of the elements ol society Burke. 

That matter which cannot think, will, or 
originate motion, should communicate thought, 
volition and motivity, is plainly impossible. 

litnght 

ORIGINATE, v. s To take first existence , 
to have origin, to be begun. The scheme 
originated with the governor and council. 
It originated ill pure benevolence. 
ORIGINATED,/)/) Brought into existence 
ORIGINATING, ppr. Bringing into ex- 
istence. 

ORIGINATION, «. The act of bringing 
or coming into existence, first production. 

Dcsraites lirst mtiodueed the fancy of ma- 
king a world, and deducing the origination of 
the universe from mechanical principles Keil. 
2. Mode of production or bringing into being. 
This eruca is piopnguted by animal paieuts, 
to wit, butterflies, nfter the common origina- 
tion of all caterpillars Ray 

ORIL'LON, «. [Fr ] \of certification, arouud- 
ing of earth, faced with a wall, raised on 
the shoulder of those bastions that have 
casemates, to cover the cannon in the re- 
tired flank, and prevent their being dis- 
mounted. Encyc. Cue. 

O'RIOLE, n. A genus of birds of the order 
of picro. 

ORION, f*. [Gr. ; unfortunately ac- 
cented by the poets on the second syllable ] 
A constellation in the southern hemisphere, 
containing se vent) -eight stars. Encyc. 

OR'lSON, n. [Fr. oraison, from L. oratio, 
from ore,] 

A prayer or supplication. 


Lowly they bowed adoring, and began 
Their orisons, each morning duly paid. 

j tattoo. 

ORK, a. [L. orca.l A fish. 

ORLE, n. [infra.] In heraldry, an ordinary 
in the form of a fillet, round the shield. 

i An inescutcheon voided. — E. H. B.] 
'LET, \ n. [Fr. ourlet, It orlo, ahem. Qu. 
OR'LO, / Heb. nbur, and Ch. Syr,] In 
architecture, a fillet under the ovolo of a 
capital. 

OR'LOP, ft. [D. overloop, a running over or 
overflowing, an orlop, that is, a spreading 
over.] 

In a ship of war, a platform of planks laid 
over the beams in the hold, on which the 
cables are usually coiled. It contains also 
sail-rooms, carpenters’ cabins and other 
apartments. Mar. Diet. 

Also, a tier of beams below the lower 
deck for a like purpose. Cyc. 

OR'NAMENT, n. [L. omamentum, from 
orno, to adorn. Varro informs ns that this 
was primitively omamentum; but this ia 


improbable. See Adorn.] 

1. That which embellishes ; something 
which, added to another thing, renders it 
more beautiful to the eye. 

The chains, and the bracelets, and the muf- 
flers, the bonnets and the ornaments of the 
legs — Is. hi. 

2. In architecture, ornaments are sculpture 
or carved work. 

3. Embellishment ; decoration ; additional 
beauty. 

— The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price. 

1 Pet hi. 

OR'NAMENT, v t. To adorn; to deck; to 
embellish. Warburton. 

ORNAMENTAL, a. Serving to decorate , 
giving additional beauty ; embellishing. 

Some think it most ornamental to wear their 
bracelets on their wrists , others about their 
ankles. Brown. 

ORNAMENTALLY, adv. In such a man- 
ner as to add embellishment 
Oll'NAMENTED, pp. Decorated, embel- 
lished ; beautified. Shenstone. 

OR'N AMENTING, ppr. Decorating ; em- 
bellishing. 

ORNATE, a. [L. omatue.] Adorned; de- 
corated; beautiful. Milton. 

ORNATELY, adv. With decoration. 

Skelton. 

OR'NATENESS, n. State of being adorned. 
ORNATURE, n. Decoration [Little used ] 
O RN 1 SCOP'I OS, n. Divination by tbe ob- 
servation of fowls. Bailey. 

ORNIS'COPIST, n [Gr. og»t[, a bird, and 
OKOVW, to view.] 

One who views the flight of fowls in order 
to foretell future events by their manner of 
flight [Little uted ] Johnson 

ORNITH'OLITE, n. A petrified bird. 
ORNITHOLOGICAL, a. Pertaining to or- 
nithology. 

ORNITHOLOGIST, n. [See Ornithology.] 


A person who is skilled m the natural hi- 
story of fowls, who understands their form, 
structure, habits and uses ; one who de- 
scribes birds. 

ORNITHOLOGY, n. [Gr. a fowl, 
and hoysc, discourse.] 

The science of fowls, which comprise* a 
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Bryant. 
M Miter- 


weighing twenty pound*. Tho orpheus of 
the Greeks is said to have been a difft 


knowledge of their farm, struetsre, habits 
a nd uees. 

ORN ITH'OM ANCY, n. [Gr. **w f , a fowl, 
and ftu»ruth divination.] 

Augury, a species of divination by meat 
fowls, their flight, kc. Encyc. 

OROLOG'ICACa. [See Orefoyy.] Pertain- 
ing to a description of mountains. 
OROL'O&IST, n. A describer of mountains. 
OROL'OGY, n. [Gr. s ft, a mountain, and 
>* y»f t discourse.] Hie science or descrip- 
tion of mountains. 

ORPHAN, h. [Or. vypsm r, It. orfem; Fr. 

orphelin.) 

A child who is bereaved of father or mother 
or of both. 

ORPHAN, a. Bereaved of parents. Sidney. 
OR'PHANAOB, ) *. The state of an orphan. 
ORPHANISM, / Sherwood, 

ORPHANED, a. Bereft of parents 
friends. Young. 

ORPHANOTROPHY, n. [Gr. •&«*>{, or- 
phan, and rfsfW, food ] A hospital for or- 
phans. Todd. 

ORPHEAN, \ a. Pertaining to Orpheus, the 
ORPHIC, / ■ ’ 

phtc hymns. 

ORPHEUS, n. A fish found in the 
ranean, broad, flat and thick, and sometimes 

* Tho / 

* iflerent 

fish. Diet. Nat. Hut. Encyc 

OR'PIMENT, n [L. auripigmentum; aurum, 
gold, and ptymentum."] 

Sulphuret of arsenic, found native and then 
an ore of arsenic, or artificially composed. 
The native orpiment appear* in yellow, 
brilliant and seemingly talcky masses of j 
various sices. The red orpiment is called 
realgar. It is more or less lively and 
transparent, and often crystal ixod in bright 
needles. In this form it is called ruby of ar- 
senic. Fourcroy. Nicholson. Encyc. Ure. 
ORPINE, n. [Fr. orpin.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Sedum, lesser houselecs or live long. 
The bastard orpine is of the genus An- 
draebne; the letter orpine of the genus 
Crassula. 

ORRACH. See ORACH. 

ORRERY, «. A machine so constructed 
as to represent by the movements of its 
parts, tne motions and phases of the 
planets in their orbits. This machine wai 
invented by George Graham, but Rowley, 
a workman, borrowed one from him, and 
made a copy for the Earl of Orrery, after 
whom it was named by Sir Richard Steele. 
Similar machines are called also planeta- 
rium*. Cyc. 

ORRIS, n. The plant iris, of which orris 
seems to be a corruption ; fleur de lis or 
flag-flower Encyc. 

2. A sort of gold or silver lace. Qu. orfrait. 

Johnson. 

ORT, n. A fragment; reftise. Shak. 

ORTALON, n. A small bund of the genus 
Alauda. Encyc. 

ORTHITE, *. [Gr. *hs, straight.] A 
mineral occurring in straight layers in 
felspath rock with albite, Ac. It is of a 
blackish brown color, resembling gadoli- 
nite, but difl fe r * from it in ftisibility. 

Diet. Nat. Hitt, Ure. Clt aoe l on d . 
ORTHOCERATITE, n. [Gr. **#«, straight, 
and ntfme, a boro.] 


ORT 

The name of eeriaia fluaaQ univalve shells, 
straight or but slightly c urved , errengud 
byCuvier in the geaus Nautilus. 
ORTHODOX, a. [SoeOrOod#**.] Sound in 
the Christian frith ; believing the genuine 
doctrines taught in the Scriptures ; oppoeed 
to keretiesU; as, an orthodox Christian. 

2. According with the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture ; as, an orikodo* creed or faith. 
ORTHODOXLY, ode. With soundness of 
faith. 

ORTHODOXNESS, «*. The state of being 
sound in the frith, or of according with the 
doctrines of Scripture. 

ORTHODOXY, it. [Gr. vtdMtmi ofht, 
right, true, end $*{«, opinion, from bus, 
to think.] 

1. Soundness of faith; a belie fin the genuine 
doctrines taught in the Scriptures. 

Basil bears full and dew testimony, to Gre- 
gory's orthodoxy. WmtrrUtnd. 

2. Consonant*- to genuine Scriptural doc- 
trines ; as, the orthodoxy of a creed. 

ORTHODROMIC, a. [See OrtAodroeiy.] 
Pertaining to orthodromy. 
ORTHODROM'i CS, a. The art of sailing 
in the arc of a great circle, which is the 
shortest distance between any two points 
on the surface of the globe. Harris. 

ORTHODROMY, n. [Gr. ^ht, nght, and 
Ippec, course ] The sailing in a straight 
course. 

QRTHOEPIST, «. [See Orthoepy .] One 
who pronounces words conrctly, or who 
is well skilled in pronunciation. 
ORTHOEPY, a. [Gr. o(*wru« ; o ? #*f, right, 
and tw of, word, or ***, to speak.] 

The art of uttering words with propriety , 
correct pronunciation of words. Nares. 
ORTHOGON, n. [Gr. ofhg, right, and 
yustu, angle.] A rectangular figure. 

Peacham. 

ORTHOO'ONAL, a. Right angled; rec- 
tangular. Selden. 

ORTHOGRAPIIER, a. [See Orthography .] 
One that spells words correctly, according 
to common usage. Shak. 

ORTtfOGRAPH'IC, \ o.Correctly spell- 
ORTHOGRAPHICAL, / ed; written wiUi 
the proper letter*. 

2. Pertaining to the spelling of words ; as, 
to maka an orthographical mistake. 
Orthographic projection of the sphere, a de- 
lineation of the sphere upon a plane that cuts 
it in the middle, the eye being supposed to 
be placed at an infinite distance from it. 

Bailey. 

A projection in which the eye is sup- 
posed tone at an infinite distance ; to called 
because the perpendiculars from any point 
of the sphere will all fall in the common in- 
tersection of the sphere with the plane of j 
the projection. Encyc. 

ORTHOuRAPH'I€ALLY, <ufo. According 
to the rule* of proper spelling. 

%. In the manner of orthographic 
ORTHOGRAPHY, a. [Gr.s<fcy ;•?<«; of 
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la geomet ry, the art ef deSnetting the 
fore right plane or ride of aay otyect, and 
of exprsaafng die elevations ef each part; 
ao called because it determine* things by 
perpendicular lines foiling an r 
Ideal plana. * 

fi. In architecture, the elevation of a I 

ing, showing all the parts in Ibeirtrae pro- 
portion. Emeyc. 

6. In perspective, the for* right side of any 

plane, that is, the side or plane that lies 
parallel to a straight line that may be Ima- 
gined to pass through the outward convex 
points of the eyes, continued to a conve- 
nient length. Encyc. 

7. In fortification, the profile or represen- 

tation of a work in ul its parts, as they 
would appear if perpendicularly cut from 
top to bottom. Cyc. 

ORTHOL'OGY, n. [Gr. esftr, right, rod 
discouree.] The right description 
of things. Fotherby. 

ORTHOM'ETRY, n. [Gr. e^hf, right, rod 


he, right, rod yeuQn, writing.] 

1. The art of writing words with the proper 
letters, according to common usage. 

2. The pert of grammar which treat* of the 
nature and properties of letters, and of the 
art of writing words correctly. Encyc. 

3. The practice of spelling or writing words 

with the proper letters. Swift. j 


jmt{* », measure.] 

The art or practice of constructing vepo 
correctly; the laws of correct versifica- 
tion. S. Jones. 

ORTHOP'NY,*. [Or.sffam/*; seise, right, 
erect, and tm*, breath ; *»m, to breathe.] 

1. A species of asthma in which respiration 
can be performed only in an erect posture. 

• Harvey. 

2. Any difficulty of breathing. Parr. 
ORTIVE, a. [L. ortivus, from ortus, orior, 

to rise.] 

Rising, or eastern. The ortive amplitude 
of a planet is an arc of the horizon inter- 
cepted between the {mint where a star 
rises, and the east point of tho horizon, 
the point where tho horizon and equator 
intersect. Encyc. 

ORTOLAN, it. [It. ortolano, a gardener, an 
ortolan, L hortulanus, from horttu, a gar- 
den.] 

A bird of the genus Emberiza, about the size 
of the lark, with black wings. It is fouud 
in France and Italy, feeds on panic grau, 
and is delicious food. Encyc. 

ORTS, n. Fragments; pieces; reftise. 
ORTAL, n. [Vr.orvaU.) Tho herb clagr^ 

ORVIETAN, n. [It. orvietano, so named 
from a mountebank at Orvieto.J An an- 
tidote or counter poison. [Nut ass^]^ 

ORYLTOGNOSTIC, a. Pertaining to orye- 
tognusy. Kirumn. 

ORYOTOG'NOSY, «. [Gr. spar*, fossil, 
and ytmn, knowledge.] 

That branch of mineralogy which has for 
it* object the classification of mineral*, ac- 
cording to well ascertained characters, and 
under appropriate denomination*. CW.^ 
Oryctognosy consist* in the description** 
of minenus, the determination of their no- 
menclature, and the systematic arrange- 
ment of their different sped#*. Iteoineuba 
nearly with mineralogy, in its modem ac- 


ORY€TOGRAPHY, a. [Gr. spur*;, fossil, 
rod yfsttpm, to describe.] 

That part of natural history in which fossil* 
ars described. Cyc. 

2D2 
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ORYCTOL'OGY, *. [Gr. sgenret, fossil, and 
Ktytt, discourse.] That part of pbyrics 
which treat# of fossils. Cyc. 

OS, a. [L.] A bone. 

OSCHEOCELE, n. [Gr. sejcm, the aero- 
tom, and a tumor.] A rupture in 
' the aero turn ; scrotal hernia. Cue. Core. 
OSCILLATE, ». ». [L. oedllo, hem ant. 
eilio, Or. mXAm, to move.] 

To awing ; to move backward and forward , 
to vibrate. Chamber s. 

OSCILLATION, a. [L. oscsUatio.] Vibra- 
tion ; a moving backward and forward, or 
swinging like a pendulum. 
OSCILLATORY, a. Moving backward and 
forward like a pendulum ; awinging; aa, an 
oscillatory motion. Arbuthnot. 

OS'CITANCY, n, [L. osciio , to yawn, from 
04 the mouth.] The act of gaping or 
yawning. 

2. Unusual aleepineaa, drowaineaa; dullneaa. 

It might proceed from the oscitancy of tran- 
scribers. Addison. 

OS'CITANT, «. Yawning; gaping. 

2. Sleepy; droway; dull, sluggish. 

Decay of Piety. 
OS»CITANTLY, adv. CareleaaJy. More. 
OSCITATION, «. The act of yawning or 
gaping from sleepiness. 

OSCULATION, n. [L. osculatto , a burning.] 
In geometry, the contact between any given 
curve and its oaculatory circle, that ia, a 
circle of the aame curvature with the given 
curve. Cyc. 

OS'CULATORY, a. An osculatory circle, in 
geometry, ia a circle having the aame cur- 
vature with any curve at any given point. 

Cyc. 

OS'CULATORY, n. In church history, a 
tablet or hoard, with tlio pict’ire of Christ 
or the Virgin, &c. which ia kiaacd bv the 
prieat and then delivered to the people for 
the aame purpose. Cyc. 

OSIER, n. o'zhcr. [Fr. osier; Sax. hoy. Qu ] 
A willow or water willow, or the twig of 
the willow, used in making baskets. Pope 
OS'MAZOME, ». [Gr. oof*s, odor, aud £<v- 
uee, juice.] 

A substance of an aromatic flavor, obtained 
from the fleah of the ox. Thenard. 

OmUM, r [Gr. 0 *f*e, odor.] A metal re- 
cently discovered, and contained m the 
ore of platinum. A native alloy of this me- 
tal with iridium is found in grains along 
the riven in South America. Osmium has 
• a dark gray color ; it is not volatile when 
heated in dose vessels, but heated in the 
open air, it abeorbs oxygen and forms a 
volatile oxyd. It is insoluble in the acids, 
readily soluble in potassa and very volatile, 
it takes its name from the singular smell 
of its oxyd. Cyc. Webster's Manual 
OS'MUND, «i. A plant, ora genus of plants, 
osmunda, moon wort, Tha most remark- 
able species is the osmund royal or flower- 
ing fern, growing in marshes, the root of 
which boUed, is very slimy, and ia used in 
stiffening linen. Eneyc. 

08NABURG, «. oz’nburg. A species of 
coarse linen imported from Osnaburg, in 
Germany. 

OS'PRAY, n. [L. ossfraga ; os, a hone, and 
frmyo, to break ; the hone-breaker.] 

Tha sea-eagle, a fowl of the genus Fahjo or 


hawk, of thesmeofapsaoock. This is our 
fish hawk. It feeds on fob, which it takes 
by suddenly darting upon them, when near 
tne surface of the water. Encyc. 

OS'SELET, ». [Fr from L. os, ostis, a hone.] 
A hard substance growing on the inside of 
a horse's knee, among the small bones. 

Far. Diet. 

OS'SEOUS, a. [L. osseus, from os, a hone.] 
Bony , resembling bone. Parkhuret. 
OS'SICLE, n. [L. ossiculum.'] A small bone. 

Holder. 

OSSLF'F.ROUS, a. [L. os, a bone, and/ero, 
to produce.] Producing or famishing 
bones. Buck! ana. 

OSSIF'IC, a. [L. os, a bone, and facio, to 
make.] 

Having power to ossify or change camcous 
and mumbranous substances to bone. 

Wiseman 

OSSIFICATION, n. [from ossify.] The 
change or process of changing from flesh 
or other matter of animal bodies into a bony 
substanco , as, the ossification of an artery. 

Sharp. 

2 The formation of bonei in animals. 
OS'SIFIED, pp. C on verted into bone, or a 
hard substance like bone. 

OS'SIFltAOE, ». [L. ossifraga. See 0»- 
pray.] 

The ospray or sen-eagle. In Leviticus xi. 

13, it denotes a different fowl. 

OS'SIFY, v. t. [L. os, bone, and facio, to 
form.] 

To form bone ; to change from a soft animal 
substance into bone, or convert mto a sub- 
stance of the hardness of bones. This is 
done by the deposition of ealenrious phos- 
phate or carbonate on the part. 

Sharp [Ire 

OS'SIFY, v. i. To become bone ; to change 
from soft matter into a substanco of bony 
hardness 

OSSIV'OROUS, a. [L. tw, bone, and voro, 
to cat.] 

Feeding on bones; eating bones; as, otstvo- 
rous qundrupeds. Derham, 

OS'SUARY, n. [L ossuarium.] A charnel- 
house , a place where the bones of the dead 
arc deposited Diet. 

OST, 1 a. A kiln for drying hops or malt. 
OUST, f Diet. Eng. 

OSTENSIB1I/1TY, «. [See Ostensible.] 
The quality or state of appearing or being 
shown. 

OSTENSIBLE, 0 . [It ostensibile, from I. 
ostendo, to show ] 

1. That may be shown , proper or intended 

to be showu. H arton. 

2. Plausible ; colorable. Powttall. 

3. Appearing; seeming; shown, declared 
or avowed. W e say, the ostensible reason 
or motive for a measure may be the real 
one, or very different from the real one 
This is the common, and 1 believe the only 
sense in which the word is used iu America. 

One of the ostensible grounds ou which the 
proprietors had obtained their charter — 

Ramsay 

OSTENSIBLY, adv. In nppearance; in a 
manner that is declared or pretended. 

Ao embargo and nou-intercourse which to- 
taUydefeat the interests they are ostensibly des- 
tined to promote. Walsh. 

OATEN'S I VE, 0 . [Fr. from L. ostendo.] 


Showing; exhibiting. Ostenebe demon- 
stration, is one which plainly and directly 
demonstrates the truth of a proportion. 

OSTENT, n. [L. oetmtum, from 

1. Appearance; air; maimer; mien. [Lit- 

ffo j Skai. 

2. Show; manifestation; token. [Little 

used.] Shak. 

3. A prodigy ; a portent; any thing omi- 
nous. [Little used.] Chapman. Dryden. 

OSTENT ATE, r. t. [L. ostento.] To make 
an ambitious display of; to snow or ex- 
hibit boastingly. [Not used.] Taylor. 
OSTENTATION, n. [L. ostentatio.] Out- 
ward show or appearance. Shak. 

2. Ambitious display ; vain show ; display 
of any thing dictated by vanity, or intend- 
ed to iuvite praise or flattery. Ostentation 
of endowments is mode by boasting or self- 
commendation. Ostentation often appears 
in works of art and sometimes in acts of 
chanty. 

He knew that good and bountifril minds are 
someutnea inclined to ostentation. A tier bury. 

The painter is to make no ostentation of the 
means by which he strikes the imagination. 

Reynolds. 

3. A show or spectacle. [Vo* used.] Shak. 
OSTENTATIOUS, a. Making a display 

from vanity , boastful ; fond of presenting 
one’s endowments or works to others in an 
advantageous light. 

Your modesty is so far from being ostenta- 
tious of the good you do — Dryden. 

2. Showy ; gaudy , intended for vain dis- 
play ; ns, ostentatious ornaments. 
OSTENTATIOUSLY, adv. With vain dis- 
play, boastfully 

OSTENTATIOUSNESS, a. Vain display, 
vault}' ; boastfulness. 

OSTENTATOR, a. [L.] One who makes 
a vain show , a boaster. [Little used.] 

Sherwood. 

OSTENT'OUS, a. Fond of making a show. 

[Little used.) Felt ham 

OS TF.OCOI., I n. [Gr onop, a bone, and 
OSTEOCOL'LA, / »oA/«, glue.] A car- 

bonate of lime, a fossil formed by incrus- 
tation on the stem of a plant It is found 
in long, thick, and irregular cylindric 
pieces, generally hollow, sometimes filled 
with calcarious earth, and m size, from that 
of a crow’s quill to that of a man’s arm. It 
is always found m sand. 

Nicholson. Eneyc. Clean .land. 
This word takes its name from an opinion 
that it has the quality of uniting fractured 
bones. 

OSTEOf’OPE, r. [Gr. trios, a bone, and 
hoto(, labor, uneasiness.] 

Pam m the bones ; a violent fixed pain in 
anv part of a bone. Quincy. Costs. 

OSTfcOL'OGEtt, \ r [See Osteology.] One 
OSTEOL'OGIST, j who describes the oones 
of animals. Smith. 

0STF.0L06TC, \ a. Pertaining toade- 
OSTEOLOG’ICAL, j scription of tne bones. 
OSTEO LOGICALLY, am. According to 
osteology. Laser enceTEeci. 

OSTEOLOGY, r. [Gr. mtoe, a bone, and 
Xsyof, discourse.] 

1. A description of the bones; that part of 
anatomy which treats of the bones Encyc. 
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2. The system of animal bones. 

OSTIARY, «. 0. ottmm, mm &.] The 
month or opening bp which a river ik- 
choigea its waters into the sea, or into a 
lake. Brown. 

OSTLER. See HOSTLER. 

OSTLERY. SeeHOSTLERY. 

OSTMEN, n. phtr. East men ; Danish set- 
tler* in Ireland, so called. LyttieUm. 
OSTRACISM, ft. [Gr. arg*«»psc, from 
imwi»i a shell, or potter's ware.] 

1. In Grecian antiquity, banishment by the 

people of Athens, of a person whose merit 
and influence gave umbrage to them. It 
takes this name from the shell on which 
the name or the note of acquittal or con- 
demnation was written. It is however 
most probable that this shell was a piece 
of baked earth, rendered by the Latins 
tecta. Eft eye, 

2. Banishment; expulsion; separation. 

Sentenced to a perpetual ostracism from the 

esteem and confidence, and honors and emolu- 
ment* of his country. Federalist, Hamilton. 

08TRAC1TE, n. [Gr. #r;««*rafr from 
orfftasr, a shell.] 

An oyster-shell in Hs fossil state, or a stone 
formed in the shell, the latter being dis- 
solved. This stone is found in many parts 
of England, and has been in repute for its 
efficacy m cases of the gravel. Enctfc. 

OSTRACIZE, v. t. [See Ostracism.) To 
banish by the popular voice, particularly 
a person emlhent for public services, but 
who has lost his popularity. Marvel . 

OSTRICH, ft. [Fr. autruche ; Sp. avestrvz ; 
Port abestruz ; It .struzzo; G .strauss; 1). 
struu or struis-vogel ; Dan. struds , §w. 
straw; L. struthio-camelus ; Gr.rfo vfef, 
a sparrow, and an ostrich. The meaning 
of this name is not obvious. The word 
straws# in German, signifies a bush, a tuft, 
a bunch , but the latter part of this name 
slruz, ttrudt, straws#, coincides also with 
the Eng strut, Don. strutter, G. strotzen, 
and this is the L. struthio , Gr. r»ov0o< 
The first part of the word ui Fr Sp. and 
Port, is from L. an*. The primary sense 
of slruz, struthio , &c. is to reach, stretch, 
extend, or erect ; but whether this name 
was given to the fowl from its stately walk 
or appearance, or from some part of its 
plumage, let the reader judge.] 

A fowl now considered as constituting a dis- 
tinct genus, the Struthio. This is the 
largest of all fowls, being four feet high 
from the ground to the top of the back, 
and seven, eight, and it is said even ten to 
the top of the head, when standing erect. 
Its thighs and the sides of the body are 
naked, and the wings are so short as to be 
unfit for flying. The plumage is elegant, 
and much used in ornamental and snowy 
dress. The speed of this fowl in running 
exceeds that of the fleetest horse. Encyc. 

OT ACOUSTIC, a. [Gr. «r«, ears, and 
mtutm, to hear.] Assisting die sense of 
hearing; as, an otaromstic instrument. 

OT ACOUSTIC, n. An instrument to faci- 
litate bearing. Grew. 

OTIi'ER, «. [Sax. o]»ep ; G. oder; Gr. 
trapf, Qu. Sp. otro. if the radical letters 
are tr, qu. Heb. and Ch. vr, residue. The 
French autre is from the Latin alter. 1 

1. Not the same; different; not this or dies*. 


Then the ether company which is left shall 
wra p s. Gen. xxxiL 

Behold, it wts tamed again asMsettor flesh. 

- Exed. W. 

Other lords besides thee have had dominion 
over m. Is. xxvi. 

There is oat God, and there Is none ether 
but be. Mark xii 

2. Not this, but the contrary ; as, on this 
side of the river stands Troy, on the other 
side stands Albany. 

Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him tho ether also. Matth. *• 

3. Noting something besides. To the know- 
ledge or the Latin and Greek, join as much 
other learning as you can. 

A. Correlative to each , and applicable to any 
number of indi\ iduals. I 

They asked reck other of their welfare. 

Exod, xviti. 

5. Opposed to some ; as “ some fell among 
thorns — but other fell into good ground/’ 

Matth. xtii. 

6. The next. Shah. 

7. The third part B. Jonton 

Other is used is a substitute for a noun, and 

in this use has the plural number, and the 
sign of the possessive case. 

— Thr fool and the brutish person die, and 
leave their wealth to others. Ps. xlix. 

W'hat do ye more than others t Matth. v. 

We were children of wrath even as others. 

Eph ii 

Thr ennfuiion arises, when the one will put 
their sickle into the other’s harvest. Lesley. 

With the sign of the possessive, other is 
preceded by the, as in the last example. 

Other is sometimes put elliptically for other 
thing. From such a man, we can expect 
no other. 

The other day, at a certain time past, not 
distant hut indefinite , not long ago. 

OTH'EHGATES, adv. [other and gate, fin- 
way, manner.] In another manner, [fit#.] 
Shah. 

OTH'ERGUISE,atfo. [other and guise, man- 
ner ] Of another kind [corruptly pro- 
nounced otherguess.l 

OTH'EIt WHERE, adv. [at her and where. J 
In some other place ; or in other places. 

Milton. 

OTH'ERWHILE, 1 adv. [o/Aerand while .] 

OTH'ERWHILKS, f At other times. 

dTH’KHWlMl, adv [other and wise, man- 
ner .] In a different manner. 

Thy father was a worthy prince, 

And nu-riied, alas ' a better fate , 

But Heaven thought otherwise. Adduon, 

2. By other causes. 

| Sir Join) Norris failed in the attempt of Lis- 
bon!, and returned with the loss, by sickness, 
and otherwise, of H000 men Raleigh. 

3. In other respects. 

It it said truly, that the best men otherwise, 
are not always the best in regard to society 

Hooker 

OT'OMO, n. A fowl of the Lngopus kind, 
about the size of a tame pigeon, a native 
of Germany, and highly eateemed for food. 
Diet Mat. I list. 

O TT ER, "1 »*. The essential oil or essence 

ATTAR, / of roses. Asiat. Het 

OTTER, », [Sax. otep, orop or orrep ; 
G. otter , an otter, an adder or viper; D 
otter , Sw. utter. The Latin tufra, Fr. 
louirs. It, Umtre, Sp. nutria, may possibly 
be the same word varied in dielect, J 


A quadruped of the grams Mustek, nearly 
two few k length, at a brows eelor, with 
short legs, eraphJMoaa end feeding on fish. 
It burrows in the banks of riven and pond*, 
and its toes being webbed, it swims with 
great rapidity. There are several other 
species, of which the sea otter is the lwyeet, 
being about three feet in length. 

OTTER, i». The name of a coloring sub- 
stance. 

OTTOMAN, a. Designating something 
that pertains to the Turks or to their go- 
vernment ; as, the Ottoman power or em- 
pire. The word originated in Othman or 
Osman, the name of a sultan who assumed 
the government about the year 1300. 

Eton. 

OUCH, i». A beail or docket in which a 
precious s{jme or seal is set. Exod xxxix. 
2. The blow giveu by a boar's tusk. [Ok. ] 
Ainsworth. 

OUGHT. See AUGHT, thetrue orthography, 

OUGHT, v, imperfect, aui [This word seems 
to be the preterit tense of tho original verb 
to owe, that is, Sax. agon, Goth, aigan, Sw. 
i/ga, to have or possess, the radiud tense 
being to hold, to restrain or atop ; hence 
the paasive participle would signify hold, 
bound. In this sense it was used by Spel- 
man and Dryden. But ought as used, ia 
irregular, being used in all persona both in 
the present and jpast tenses ; as, I ought, 
thou oughtest, he ought ; see, ye, they 
ought.) 

1. To be held or bound in duty or moral 
obligation. 

These aught ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone. Matth. xxiH. 

Wr that are strong ought to bear the Infir- 
mities of the weak. Horn xv. 

Thotioiwke#/ therefore to have put iny money 
to the exchangers Matth xxv. 

2. To be necessary ; to behoove. 

Ought not Christ to have suffered these things 
and to enter into glory f Luke xx iv 

3. To befit or expedient in a moral view. 

My brethren, these things ought not so to be. 

James in 

1. As a participle, owed ; been indebted to. 

The love and duty 1 long have ought you. 

Spehum. 

That followed, sir, which to invirlf f out, ht 
Viyden. 

J In this sense , obsolete ] 

5. In Chaucer’a time, it whs used imper- 
sonally. “ Wei ought iis werke/' that is, 
well it bchooveth ns to work 

OUNCE, n. ouns [1, uuua, the twelfth 
part of any thing, Gr ti/yyist; but tho 
Greek is from the Latin ; Fr. ones ; It. 
oncta, an otmeo, and nn inch ; «p. onto i 
D. once ; G. time Ittr/i is from the some 
root, being the twelfth part of a foot,] 

1. A weight, the twelfth part of a pound 
troy, and the sixteenth of a pound avoir- 
dupois In troy weight, the ounce i« 20 
penny weights, each of 24 grains. 

2 An animal of the genua Fells. [See Once ] 

| OUND'EI), \ a. Waving. [Fr. and*, L. 

OUND'/NG,/ undo.) [jVot used.] 

Chaucer. 

OtTPHE, n. oofy. [Teutonic, a*f; but pro- 
bably contracted from elf, G. «$.] A fairy , 
a goblin ; on elf. [Ohs.) Shah 

OUPHEN, a. oofen. Elfish. [06#.] Shah 
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OUR, a. [Sax.uj»e; in the oblique ea 
upum, ujme, whence our vulgsr mem / Sw. 
c «r; Dm. w/ Ir. «r; Basque, far*] 

1. Pertaining or belonging to ui{ as, our 
country ; our rights; enr troop*. 

2. Ours, which Is primarily the p o s sss rivt 
ease of onr, is never need m an adjective, 
but as a suhstitnte for the at^ active and the 
noun to which it bekmos. Your house is 
on a plain ; owrsia on a nllL This is good 
English, but oertainly ourt must be the 
nominative to is, or it has none. 


for receiving grateftd impreasioos from sensible 
objects. At ter bury. 

Here oars stands in the place of our or- 
pans, and cannot, in conformity with any 
role of construction, be in the possessive 


The same thing wss done by them in suing 
in their courts, which is now done by us in su- 
ing in ears. Kettlewortk. 

OURANOG'RAPHY, n. [Or. *>'**>[, hea- 
ven, and to describe.] A descrip- 

tion of the heavens. Hitt. Roy. Society. 
OURSELF', or on. reciprocal, [oar and •elf.'] 
This is added after we and tor, and some- 
times is used without either for myself, in 
the regal style only; as, we ourtelf will 
follow. Shak. 

— Unless we would denude oursef of all 
three to defend us. Clarendon. 

OURSELVES, plur. of Ourtelf. We or us, 
not others ; added to we, by way of em- 
phasis or opposition. 

We ournhtt might distinctly number in 
wonts a great deal farther than we usually do. 

Locke. 

Safe in ourselves, while on ourtehee we stand. 

Dryden. 

OUSE, n. oon. [for ooze.'] Tanner ’a bark. 

Ainsworth. 

OUSEL, n. oo’tl. [Sax. oyle.] The black- 
bird, a species of the genus Turdua. Shak. 
OUST, v. t. [Fr. liter, for out ter. It seem* 
to be a contracted word, for in Norman, 
oghtta is ousted. I take this to be our 
vulgar ooet, used in tht sense of Ufl. The 
usual signification then will be that of the 
Latin tollo, ttutuU.] 

1. To take away; to remove. 

Multiplications of actions upon the com were 

rare ftmnerly, and thereby wager of law untied 
llall. 

2. To eject; to disseize. 

Afterward the lessor, reversioner or remain- 
der-man or any stranger doth eject or outt the 
lessee of his term. BlaektUme. 

OUSTED, pp. Taken away; removed; 
ejected. 

OUSTER, n. A motion of possession ; dis- 
seizin; dispossession; ejection. 

Blache tone. 

Ouster of the freehold is effected by 
abatement, intrusion, disseizin, disconti- 
nuance or deforcement lb. 

Gutter le mom, [oueter and Fr. le m am, 
the hand.] 

A delivery of lands out of the hands of s 
guardian, or out of the king’s hands ; or a 
judgment given for that purpose. 

BlackitoM. £ac*€. 
OUSTING, ppr. Taking away ; removing; 

[Sax. up ; G.uU; Q.aue; Dan. j 
ud j Bw. uL In Scotland, it is used as a 


verb# to lay out The primary sense of 
the verb must be to issue forth, to depart 
In Russ, ot signifies /row,] 

1. Without; on the outride; not within; 
on the exterior or beyond the limits of sny 
inclosed piece or given line ; opposed to 
in or within ; as, to go sad and come in; 
to rash out. 

2. Abroad ; not at home. The master of 
the house is out ; a colloquial phrase for 
gone out. 

3. In a state of disclosure or discovery. The 
secret is out, that is, has come oaf, is dis- 
closed. We shall find out the rogue. 

4. Not concealed. 

When these are gone, 

The woman will be out. Shak. 

5. In a state of extinction. The candle or 
the fire is out. 

6. In a state of being exhausted. The wine 
is out. 

7. In a state of destitution. We are out of 
bread com. 

8. Not in office or employment. I care not 
who is in or who is out. He is oat of bu- 
siness. 

9. Abroad or from home, in a party, at 
church, in a parade, &c. He was not out 
to-day. The militia companies are out. 
The man was out in a frohuk last night 

10. To the end. 

Hear me out Dryden 

11. Loudly; without restraint ; as, to laugh 
out. 

12. Not in the hands of the owner. The 
land is out upon a lease. 

13. In an error. 

A» a musician that will always play, 

And yet is always out at the same note. 

Kotcommon. 

14. At a loss ; in a puzzle. 

I have forgot my part, and 1 am out. Shak. 

15. Uncovered ; with clothes tom ; as, to 
be out at the knees or elbows. 

1(5 Awav, so as to consume ; as, to sleep 
out the best time in the morning. 

17. Deficient ; having expended. He was 
out of pocket. He was out fifty pounds. 

Fell 

18. It is used as an exclamation with the 

force of command, away; begone; as, 
out with the dog. Shak. 

Out upon you, out upon it, expressions of 
dislike or contempt. 

Out is much used as a modifier of verbs ; 
as, to come out, to go out, to lead out, to 
run out, to leak out, to creep owl, to flow 
out, to pass out, to look out, to bum out, to 
cut out, to saw out, to grow out, to spin out, 
to write out, to boil out, to beat out, &c. 
bearing the sente of issuing, extending, 
drawing from, separating, bringing to open 
view, or in short, the passing of a limit that 
incloses or restrains ; or bearing the me- 
taphorical sense of vanishing, coming to 
an end. 

Out of. In ' tills connection, out may be con- 
sidered as an adverb, and o/as a preposi- 
tion. 

1. Proceeding from; as produce. Plants 

B ow out qf the earth. He paid me out of 
s own frmds. 

Keep tby heart with all diligence, tor out qf 
it are the issues of lift. Pror. ir. 


Oat qf tbs sum month proceeded* blearing 
and cursing. James 11L 

2. From or proceeding from a place, or the 
interior of a {dace ; as, to taka any thing 
out of the house. Mark xiiL 

3. Beyond; as, out qf the power of fortune. 
They were astonished out ef measure. 

Marks. 

4. From, noting taking or derivation. 

To whom he expounded and testified the 
kingdom of God, persuading them concerning 
Jens, both out if the Uw of Moses, and eat of 
the prophets. Acts xxviil. 0 

5. Not in, noting extraordinary exertion. 

Be instant in season, out ef season. 2 Tim. iv. 

6. Not in, noting exclusion, dismission, de- 
parture, absence or dereliction ; as, out of 
favor ; out of me; out of place ; out of 
fashion. 

7. Not in, noring unfitness or impropriety. 
He is witty out of season. The seed was 
•own out of season. 

8. Not within, noting extraordinary delay ; 
as, a ship is out ef time. 

9. Net within ; abroad ; as, out of the door 
or house. 

10. From, noting copy from an original ; 
as, to cite or copy out of Horace. 

11. From, noting rescue or liberation ; as, 
to be delivered out ef afflictions. 

Christianity recovered the Uw of nature out 
of all those errors. Addxtou. 

12. Not in, noting deviation, exorbitance or 
irregularity. This is out of all method; 
out of all rule. He goes out of his way to 
find cause of censure. He is out of order. 

1 3. From, noting dereliction ot departure. 
He will not be flattered or frightened out 
of his duty. He attempted to laugh men 
out of virtue. 

14. From, noting loss or change of state. 

The mouth is out of taste ; the instrument 
is out of tune. Bacon. 

15. Not according to, noting deviation , as, 
he acts or speaks out of character. 

1G. Beyond, not withm the limits of ; as, 
to be out of hearing, out of right, out of 
reach. Time out of mind, is time beyond 
the reach of memory. 

17. Noting loss or exhaustion ; as, to be out 
of breath. 

18. Noting loss; as, out of hope. 

19. By means of. 

Out of that will I cause those of Cyprus to 
mutiny. Shak. 

20. In consequence of, noting the motive, 
source or reason. 

What they do not grant out if the {generosity 
of their nature, they may grant out of mere im- 
patience Smalndgf. 

So we sav, a thing is done out of envy, 
spite or ambition. 

Out of hand, immediately, as that is easily 
used which is ready in the hand. 

Gather we our forces out ef hand. Shak. 

Out of print, denotea that a book it not in 

market, or to be purchased; the copies 
printed having been all sold. 

OUT, v. t. To eject ; to expel ; to deprive 
by expulsion. 

The French have been outsd of their holds. 

Meylk u 

In composition, out signifies beyond, more, 
ejection or extension. 

For the participles of the following com- 
pounds, see the ample verbs. 
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OUTACT, *. t. To do beyond; to ocoood 
to act 


OUT 


< • real wMew's whl- 


Woold maka m t 


OUTBAL'ANCE, at To outweigh; toex- 
ooed in weight or effect 
Let deli Ajax bear away my right. 

When all hi* days ou tbala n ce thia one night 
Drydan. 

OUTB'AR, v. t. To shut out by bora or for- 
tification. 

Them to antler with painful plotting*. 

Spenaer. 

OUTBID', v. t. To bid more than another ; 
to offer a higher price. 

Pot Indian spices, for Peruvian gold, 

Prevent the greedy and outbid the bold. 

Pope. 

OUTBID', \ pp. Exceeded in the price 

OUTBID'DEN, / offered. 

OUTBIDDER, n. One that outbids. 

OUTBIDDING, ppr. Bidding a price be- 
yond another. 

O(JTBL0WN, pp. Inflated; swelled with 
wind. Dry den. 

OUTBLUSH', o. t. To exceed in rosy color. 

Shipman. 

OUT'BORN, a. Foreign; not native. [Little 
used.'] 

OUTBOUND, a. Destined or proceeding 
from a country or harbor to a distant coun- 
try or port ; as, an outbound ship. 

Dry den. 

[The usual phrase among seamen it out- 
ward bound j 

OUTBRA'VE, v. t. To bear down by morp 
danng or insolent conduct. 

I would outstare the sternest eyes that look, 
Outbrave the heart moat daring on the earth, 
To win thee, lady. Shak. 

2. To exceed in splendid appearance. 

The towers as well as men outbrane the sky. 

Cowley 

OUTBRA'ZEN, v. t. To bear down with a 
brazen face or impudence. 

OUTBREAK, n. A bursting forth; eruption 
The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shak. 

OUTBREAKING, *. That which bunts 
forth Herbert. 

OUTBRE'ATIIE, v. t. To weary by having 
better breath. Shak 

2. To expire. Spenaer. 

OUTBUIP, e. s. To sprout forth. Speiuer. 

OUTBUILD, v. t. outbdd'. To exceed in 
building, or in durability of building. 

OUTCAST', r. t. To surpass m canting. 

OUTCAST, pp. or o. Cast out; thrown 
away , rejected as useless. Spenaer. 

OUTCAST, a. One who is cast out or ex- 
pelled ; an exile ; one driven from home 
or country. Isa. xvi. 

OUTCEPT, for Except, ia not in use. 

B. Jonaon. 

OUTCLIMB, v. t. To climb beyond. 

DavenanL 

OUTCOM'PASS, e. t. To exceed due 
bounds. Baton. 

OUTCR'AFT, e. f. To exceed in cunning. 

Ska*. 

OUTCRY, n, A vehement or loud ay; oty 
ot distress. Denham. 

2. Clamor; noisy opposition or d et es t a t ion. 

South. 


3. Sale at publie auction. Am mw rl h. 

OUTDA'RE, e. a To dare or venture be- 
yood. Shah. 

OUTDATB, e. t Toaatiqtato; as, outdated 
ceremonies. [.Yof tnrdu Hamm o nd. 
OUTDO, e.f. pret outdid; pp. outdone. 
[See Do.] 

To excel ; to surpass ; to perform beyond 
another. 

An imposture outdo ee tbs original 

L' Estrange 

I grieve to be outdo n e by.Gay. Swft. 

OUTDOING, ppr. Excelling; surpassing in 
performance. 

OUTDOING, a. Exoass in performance. 

Pope. 

OUTDONE, pp. of Outdo. 

OUTDRINK?, r. t. [See />r«*.] To exceed 
in drinking. Doune. 

OUTDWELL', e. t. To dwell or atay be- 
yond. Shak. 

OUTER, a. [comp, of oef.1 Being on the 
outside; external; opposed to inner; aa, 
the outer wall ; the outer part of a thing ; 
the outer court or gate. 

OUT'ERLY, ado. Towardi the outaide. 

Grew. 

OUTERMOST, «. [superl. from outer.-] Be- 
ing on the extreme external part ; remo- 
test from the midst ; as, the outermost row. 

Boyle. 

OUTFA'CE, v t. To brave ; to bear down 
with an imjKising front or with impudence; 
to stare down. Shak. Raletgh. 

OUTFALL, it. A fall of water; a canal. 
OUT'FAWN, v. t. To exceed in fawning or 
adulation. Hudibrae. 

OUTFE'AST, v. t. To exceed in feaating. 

Taylor. 

OUTFIT, n. A fitting out, aa of a ahip for 
a vo} age; usually in the plural, Outfits, 
the expenses of equipping and furnishing 
a ship for a voyage. 

OUTFLANK', v. t. To extend the flank of ] 
one army beyond tliat of another. 

()UTFL\ , v. t To fly faster than another ; to 
advance before m flight or progress. Garth. 
OU 1’FOOL', v. t. To exceed in lolly. Young. 
Ol'T'I ORM, n. External appearance. 

B. Jonaon. 

OUTFROWN', v. t. To frown down ; to 
overbear by frowning S/utk. 

OUT'GATE, n. An outlet; a passage out* 
ward. Spenaer 

OUTGENERAL, v. t. To exceed in gene- 
ralship ; to gain advantage over by sujie- 
rior military skill. Chesterfield. 

0UTG1 VE, v. t. outgid. To surpass in giv- 
ing Dry den. 

OUTGO', e t. [See Go.] To go beyond; to 
advance before in going ; to go faster. 

2. To surpass; to excel. Carew. Dryden. 

3. To circumvent ; to overreach. Denham 
OUTGOING, ppr. Going beyond. 
OUTGOING, a. The act of going out 

2. The state of going out Ps. lxv. 

3. Utmost border; extreme limit Josh. xvii. 
OUTGRIN', e. t. To surpass in grinning. 

OUTGROW, c. t. To surpass in growth. 

2. To grow too great or too old for any 
thing. Children outgrow their garments, 
and men outgrow their usefulness. 
OUTGROWN, pp. of Outgrow. 


Dr y d en . Asfi. 
to enormity, 


OUTWARD, «. A guard at • < 

from tha main body of aa army; ora 
guard at tba fkrthcat dfstaaee; anything 
w dofcoae jdaoad at a dbtaaoa firoos the 
thing to b# defended. 

OUTHER'OD, 0 . t. Too 
absurdity or cruelty. 

OUTHOUSE, a. A small house or bttftdbg 
at a little distance from the main house. 
OUT JEST', 0 . t. To overpower by jetting 

OUTJUG'GLE, 0 . t. To surpass in juggling. 

OUTKNAVE, 0 . t. outna'oe. To surpass in 
knavery. L Estrange. 

OUTLAND, a. [Sax. uthrnbe, a foreigner. 1 
Foreign. [Obs.] Strutt. 

OUTLANDER, a. A foreigner ; not a na- 
tive. [06s.] Wood. 

OUTLANDISH, a. [Sax. uthenbijc; out 
and W] 

1. Foreign ; not native. Donne. 

Nevertheless, even him did outlandish women 

cause to sin. Neb. alii. 

2. Born or produced in the interior country, 
or among rude people; henoe, vulgar, 
rustic; rude; clownish. [This is the tens* 
in whtch the word ia among us moat general- 
ly used.] 

OUTL AST, 0 . A To last longer than some- 
thing else ; to exceed in duration. Can- 
dles laid m bran will outlast others of the 
same stuff Bacon. 

OUTLAW, *. [Sax. uclaja ; out and law | 
A person excluded from the benefit of the 
law, or deprived of ita protection. For- 
merly any person might kill an outlaw; 
but it is now held unlawfbl for any person 
to put to death an outlaw, except the she- 
riff, who has a warrant for that purpose. 

Blackstone. 

OUTLAW, e. t. [Sax. utlajian.J To de- 
prive of the benefit and protection of law ; 
to proscribe. Bloc ketone. 

OUTLAWED, pp. Excluded from the be- 
nefit of law. 

OUTLAWING, ppr. Depriving of the be- 
nefit of law. 

OUTLAWRY, n. The putting a man out 
of the protection of law, or the process by 
which a man is deprived of that protec- 
tion , the punishment of a man who when 
called into court, contemptuously refttaca 
to appear. Ularkstone. 

OUTLAY, n. A laying out or expending; 
expenditure. 

OUTLE'AP, v. t. To leap beyond , to pass 
by leaping. 

OUl'LEAP, a. Sally; flight; escape. 

Locke. 

OUTLET, n Passage outward; the place 
or the means by winch any thing escapes 
or u discharged. A gate is the outlet of a 
city or fort. The mouth of a river is its 
outlet. Coionios art* the outlets of a popu- 
lous nation. Bacon. 

OUT'LICKKK, e. In ship* a small piece of 
timber fastened to the top of the poop. 

OUTLl'E, «. L To exceed In lying. Hall 

OUTLIER, n. One who does not reside in 
the place with which his office or duty con- 
nects him. t'rewen. 

OUTLINE, n. Contour; the line by which 
a figure is defined ; the exterior line. 
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OUT 


OUT 


2. The first sketch of a figure. 

3. First general sketch of any scheme or de- 

OUTLINE, v. <• To dm* the exterior Ike j 
to delineate ; to sketeh. 

OUTLIVE, v. i oirftfe'. To lire beyond; to 
survive ; to live after something has ceased ; 
as, a man may outlive hit children ; a per- 
son may outisve hi* estate, his fame ana his 
usefulness. 


as, a man may outlive his children ; a per- 
son may outisve his estate, his fame ana his 
usefulness. 

They live too long who happiness outlive. 

Dryden. 

2 To lire better or to better purpose. Scott. 
OUTLIV'ER, a. A survivor. 

OUTLQQK', <• To face down ; to brow- 
beat. Shak. 

2, To select. [Not in use.] 

OUVLQQK, «, Vigilant watch ; foresight. 

Young. 

[But Look-out is generally used.] 
OUTLOPE, a. [See Lope and Leap.] An 
excursion. [Not wed.) florio. 

OUTLUSTER, \v.t. To excel in brighl- 
OUTLUSTRE, / ness. Shak 

OUTLY'ING, a. Lying or being at a di- 
stance from the main body or design. 

Temple. Addison 

2. Being on the exterior or frontier. 

Gtbbon 

OUTM’ARCH, v. t. To march faster than, 
to march so as to leave behind. 

The horse outmarched the foot. Clarendon. 
OUTMEASURE, v. t. outmezh'ur To ex- 
ceed m measure or extent. Brown 

OUTMOST, o. Farthest outward , most re- 
mote from the middle Milton 

OUTNUMBER, e. t. To exceed in number. 
The troops outnumbered those of the cne- 

OtnfpA'CE, V. t. To outgo ; to loave behind. 

Chapman 

OUTPAR'AMOUR, v. t. [Sec Paramour. \ 
To exceed in keeping mistresses. Shak. 
OVT'PARISH, a. A parish lying without 
the walls, or on the border. Graunt 
OUTPART, a A part remote from the cen- 
ter or main part. Ayhjfe. 

OUTFASS, v. t. To pan beyond; to exceed 
in progress. Ktnvau. 

OUTPOJSE, o. t. outpoiz'. To outweigh. 

Howell 

OUTTORCH, n. An entrance. Milton. 

OVTTd&T, «. A post or etation without the 
limits of a camp, or at a distance from the 
main body of an army. 

2. The troops placed at such a station. 

Marshall. 

OUTPOUR, v. t. To pour out ; to send forth 

in a stream. Milton. 

2 To efihse. 

OUTPOURING, a. A pouring out, eflusion. 

Milner. Bogus. 
OUTPRA'Y, t>. t. To exceed in prayer or in 
earnestness of entreaty. Scott. 

OUTPRE'ACH, v. t. To surpass in preach- 
ing ; to produce more effect in inculcating 
lessons or truth. 

And for s villain’s quick conversion 

A pill’ry can outpreach a parson. 

/. Trumbull. 

OUTPRI'ZE, v. t. To exceed in value or es- 
timated worth. Skak. 

OUTRAGE, v. t [Fr. outragsr; Arm. wtf- 
rachs, ouiragi; It oltraggiare ; Sp. & Port 


ultrqar; from the L. uHra, beyond, It 
oltrs, with the common termination oge ; 
or more probably it is a compound of 
ultra, oltra, outre , with the Sp. ajar, to 
spoil, to mar, to abuse with injurious Ian- 

T^traat^with violence and wrong ; to abuse 
by rude or insolent language ; to injure by 
rough, rude treatment of any kind. 

Bate and insolent minds outrage men, when 
they have hopes of doing it without a return. 

At ter bury 

This interview outrages all decency. Broome. 
OUTRAGE, v. i. To commit exorbitances ; 

to he guilty of violent rudeness. Ascham. 
OUTRAGE, n. [Fr. id. / It. oltraggio ; Sp. 
& Port ultraie. 

Injurious violence offered to persons or 
tilings ; excessive abuse ; wanton mischief. 
Rude abusive language, scurrility, or op- 

E robrious and contemptuous words, may 
e an outrage to persons, or to decency 
and civility. A violent attack upon person 
or property is an outrage. 

He wrought great outrages, waiting all the 
country where he went Spenser 

OUTRAGEOUS, a. [It oltraggioso ; Fr. 
outrageux .] 

1. Violent; furious; exorbitant; exceeding 
all bounds of moderation , as, outrageous 
\ illamies ; outrageous talk ; outrageous 
abuse. Sidney. Spenser. 

2. Excessive; exceeding reason or decency , 
as, outrageous panegyric. Dryden. 

3. Enormous ; atrocious ; as, outrageous 
crimes. Shak. 

1 Tumultuous ; turbulent. 
OUTRAGEOUSLY, ado. With great vio- 
lence; furiously ; excessively. 

Spenser South. 
OUTRAGEOUSNESS, *. Fury, violence, 
enormity Dryden 

OUTRAGE, v. t. To raze to extermination 
Sandys. 

OUTRE, n. ootra'y. [Fr.] Being out of the 
common course or limits ; extravagant. 

Geddes 

OUTRE'ACIl, v t. To go or extend be- 
yond Brown 

OUTRE'ASON, v. t To excel ot surpass in 
reasoning. South. 

OUTRECK'ON, v. t. To exceed in assumed 
computation. Pearson. 

OUTRE ION, r. t. To reign through the 
whole of. Spenser. 

OUTRl'DE, ® < To pass by riding*, to nde 
! faster than. Hall 

OUTRl'DE, »>. s. To travel about on horse- 
back, or m a vehicle. Addison 

OUT'RiDER, n. A summoncr whose office 
is to cite men before the sheriff. LVol 
used.] Diet. 

2. Ona who travels about on horseback. 

! 3. An attending servant 
OUTRIGGER, n. In seamen's language, a 
strong beam fixed on the side of a ship 
and projecting from it, in order to secure 
the masts in the operation of careening, by 
counteracting the strain it suffers from the 
effort of the careening tackle ; also, a boom 
.occasionally used in the tops to thrust out 
the breast back-stays to windward, to in- 
crease the angle of tension, and give addi- 
tional security to the top-mast [SeePresr.] 
Mar. Diet, 


OUTRIGHT, mde. Immediate)?; without 
delay; at once. ArhsUknot. 

2. Completely. Adduon. 

OUTRIVAL, v. t. To surpass in excellence. 

Aidiem. 

OUTROAR, v . t. To exceed in roaring. 

Shot. 

OUTRODE, n. An excursion. 1 Macc. xv. 

OUTROOT, v. t. To eradicate ; to extir- 
pate.’ ’ Host*. 

OUTRUN', v. t. To exceed in running; to 
leave behind in running. Dryden. 

2. To exceed ; as, to outrun one’s income. 

Addison. 

OUTSA'IL, v. t. To tail faster than; to 
leave behind in sailing. Broome. 

OUTSCA'PE, n. Power of escaping. [JVo< 
used.] Chapman. 

OUTSCORN', v. t. To bear down or con- 
front by contempt ; to despise. 

OUTSCOUR'INGS,*. [o«< and scour.] Sub- 
stances washed or scoured out Buckland. 

OUTSELL', v. t. To exceed in amount of 
sales. 

2. To exceed in the prices of things sold. 

3. To gain a higher price. Shak. 

OUT'SET, n. Beginning ; first entrance on 

any business. Mason. Smith. 

Every thing almost depends upon giving a 
proper direction to this outset of hfe. J. Hawes. 

OUTSHT'NE, v. t. To send forth brightness 
or luster. Shak. 

2. To excel in luster or excellence; as, 
Homer outshines all other poets. Addison. 

PUTSHOOT', v. t. To exceed in shooting. 

Dryden 

2. To shoot beyond. Noms. 

OUTSHUT', v. t. To shut out or exclude. 

Donne. 

OUTSI'DE, n. The external part of a 
thing , the port, end or side wlueb forms 
the sin face or superficies. 

Bacon Dryden 

2. Superficial appearance, exterior; as, the 
outside of a man or of manners. 

Created beings see nothing but our outside. 

Adduon. 

3. Person; external man. Shak. Bacon 

4. The part or place that lies without or 
beyond on inclosure. 

1 threw open the door of my chamber and 
found the family standing on the outside. 

Spectator. 

, r >. The utmost Mortimer. 

OUTSIT, v. t. To ait beyond the time of 
any thing. South. 

OUTSKIF, v. t. To avoid by flight 

B. Jonson. 

OUT'SKIRT, a. Border; outpost ; suburb. 

Clarendon. 

OUTS LEE 'P, v. t. To sleep beyond. 

Shak. 

OUTSOAR, v. t To soar beyond. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

OUTSOUND', v. t. To surpaas in sound. 

Hammond. 

OUTSPE'AK, v. t. To speak something 
beyond ; to exceed. Shak. 

OUTSPORT, v. L To sport beyond; to out- 
do in sporting. Shak. 

OUTSPREAD 1 , v. U To extend; to spread; 
to diflhse. Pope, 
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OUTSTAND', v. t To mist effectually ; to 
withstand; to sustain without tieltog. 
[Zettfc need.] fiw d wi 

2. To stand beyond the proper tin*. Ska*. 
OUTSTAND', v. L To pcqfect outwards 
from the main body. 

OUTSTANDING, tnr. Resisting efeotually. 
[Zittfo used.] 

2. Projecting outward. 

3. Not collected ; unpaid; as, outstanding 

debts. 

The whole amount of revenues — as weH out- 
standing as collected. Hamilton. 

OUTSTA'RE, e. t. To fine down ; to brow- 
beat; to outface with effrontery ; as we 
say, to store out of countenance. Skai. 
OUTSTEP', v. U To step or go beyond ; to 
exceed. Cumberland. 

OUTSTORM', c. t. To overbear by storming. 
Insults the tempest and oulstonu the skies. 

J. Barit**. 

OUT'STREET, a. A street in the extremi- 
ties of a town. 

OUTSTRETCH', v. t. To extend; to stretch 
or spread out , to expand. Milton 

OUTSTRI'DE, v. t. To surpass in striding. 

B. JfMMOH. 

OUTSTRIP', e. t. To outgo, to outrun , to 
advance beyond. South. Dryden. 

OUTSWEAR, v t. To exceed in sweanng , 
to overpower by swearing. Shak 

OUrS WEETEN, v. t. To exceed in sweet- 
ness. Shak 

OUTSWELL, e. t. To overflow; to ex- 
ceed in swelling. 

OUTTALK, v. t. outtauk'. To overpower 
by ta lking; to cxreed in talking. Shak 
OUTTHROW, v. t. To throw out or be- 
yond Swift. 

OUTTftNGUE, v t. outtunf. To bear 
down by talk, clamor or noise. Shak. 
OUTTOr', v t. To overtop. [No/ used j 
Williams. 

OUTVAL'UE, r. t. To exceed in price or 
value. Boyle 

OUTVEN'OM, v t To exceed in poison. 

Shak 

OUTVI'E, r. t. To exceed; to surpass. 

Dry den. Adduon. 
OUTVIL'LAIN, v. t To exceed in villainy. 

Shak. 

OUTVOICE, r. t outvou' To exceed in 
roaring or clamor. [Not used.] Shak. 
OUTVOTE, v t. To exceed in the num- 
ber of votes given ; to defeat by plurality 
of suffrages. South. 

OUTWALK, v. t. outwauk 1 . To walk faster 
than ; to leave behind in walking 
2. To exceed the walking of a specter. 

B. Jonson. 

OUTW ALL, n. The exterior wall of a 
building or fortress. 

2. Superficial appearance. [Unusual.'] Shak. 
OUTWARD, a. [Sax. utyeapto orurepeajift ; 
tit, out, and pea pfc, L. versus ,] 

1. External ; exterior ; forming the superfi- 
cial part ; as, the outward coat of an onion ; 
an outward garment 

2. External; visible; opposed to inward; 


! 8. Tending to the exterior pert. 

| The fire will force its outward way, Dryden. 

! 6. In Scripture, dvfl ; public; as opposed to 
retywtw. 1 Chron. xxvi 
7. In theology, cental; fleshly; corporeal; 
not spiritual ; as, the outward man. 

OUTWARD, a. External form. Shah . 

OUTWARD, ] adv. To the outer parts; 

OUTWARDS, j tending or directed to- 
wards the exterior. 

The light foiling on them [Hack bodies] Is 
not reflected outwards. Newton. 

2. From a port or country ; at, a ship bound 

OUTWARD-BOUND, a. Proceeding from 


a port or country. 

OUTWARDLY, ado. Externally ; opposed 
to inwardly; as, outwardly content, but in- 
wardly uneasy. 

2. In appearance; not sincerely. Many may 
inwardly reverence the goodness which 
they out war dly seem to despise. 

OUT WASH*, «. t. To washout; to cloanse 
from. I Little used.] Dorms. 

OUT WATCH', v. t. To surpass in watch- 
ing. B. Jonson 

OUTWEAR, c. /. To wear out. [No/ nerd.] J 
Donne. 

2. To pass tediously to the end. 

By the stream, if i tlie night outwear — 

Pope. 

3. To last longer than something else. [This 
ur the common signification.] 

OUTWKE'D, " /. To weed out; to extir- 
pate, ns a weed. Spenser. 

OUTWKE'P, v. t. To exceed in weening. 

Dryden. 

OUTWEIGH, t*. t outwa'y. [See Weigh. J 

1. To exceed in weight. Wilkins. 

2. To exceed in value, influence or import- 
ance. 

Out self approving hour whole years out- 
weighs 

Of stupid nturers and of loud huzzas. Pope. 
OUTWKLL', v. t or i To pour out. [No/ 
used. ] Spenser. 

OUTW ENT', pret. of Outgo. 

! OUTWHO'RE, v. /. To exceed in lewdness. 

Pope. 

OUTW1N', v. t. To get out of. [No/ used J 
Spenser. 

OUTWiNI), v. t. To extricate by winding ; 

to unloose. More 

OUTW1NG', v. t. To move faster on the 
wing ; to outstrip. Garth. 

OUTW IT, v. t. To surpass iu design or 
stratagem; to overreach, to defeat or frus- 
trate by superior ingenuity. Dryden. 
OUTWORK, n Hie part of a fortification 
most remote from the main fortress or 
citadel. Bacon 

OUTWORN, pp. [See Wear.] Worn out , 
consumed by use. Mdton. 

OUT WORTH, v. t. To exceed in value. 

Shak 

OUTWREST, v. t. out rest'. To extort , to 
draw from or forth by violence. Spenser 
OUTWRITE, v. /. outn'te. To surpass in 
writing. Adduon 

OUTWROUGHT, pp. ou trout'. [See Work J 
Outdone ; exceeded hi act or efficacy. 
OUTZA'NY, v. t. [Sen Zany.] To exceed 
in buffoonery. 

DVAL, a. f Fr. ovale , from I* ovum, an egg.] 

' 1. Of the shape or figure of an egg ; oblong ; 


so, outward hate. 

S. Extrinsic ; adventitious. 


And outward honor for an inward toiL Shak. 

4. Foreign; not intestine; as, an outward 
war. \_Not note used. We now say, ex- 
ternal or foreign war.] Hayward. 

Vo l. II. 


curvilinaar; resembling the longitudinal 
section of an egg. It w sometime* syno- 
nymous with tSttpReed; but u dHntts is 
equally broad at both ends, and is not 
strictly egg-shaped. JSneyc. 

2. Pertaining to eggs ; done in rim egg; as, 
oval conceptions. J b ie s. 

O'VAL, a. A body or figure in the shape of 
an egg. Watts. 

OVA'RIOUS, a. Consisting of eggs; as, 
ovarious food. Thomson. 

<yV ARY, i». [Fr. ovairt ; L. ovarium, from 
ovum, an egg.] 

The part of a female animal in which the 
eggs are formed or lodged; or the part in 
which the fetus is supposed to be formed. 

Encyc. Coxa. 

O' V ATE, 1 a. [L. ovatus, from ovum, an 

DVATED,/ egg.] Egg-shaped; as, an 
ovate leaf. 

fr V ATE-L AN'CEOL ATE, o. Having some- 
thing of the form of an egg and a lance, 
inclining to the latter. Martyn. 

fr V ATE-SUB'ULATK, o. Having some- 
thing of the form of an egg and an awl, but 
most tending to the latter. Martyn. 

OV ATION, *». [L. ovatio.] In Roman an- 
tiquity, a lesser triumph allowed to com- 
manders who had conquered without blood, 
or defeated an inconsiderable enemy. 

Encyc. 

f)V ATO-OB'LONG,o. Oblong In the shape 
of an egg, or with the end lengthened. 

Martyn. 

frVKN, n. no'll. [Sax. open; G. ofen; 1) 
oven ; Dan. ovn. Qu. Gr. trso;, Sw. ugn. 
In Russ, ovini are small wooden kilns for 
drying corn. Tooke ] 

An urch of brick or stone work, for baking 
broad and other tbmgs for food. Ovens 
are made in chimneys or set in the open 
nir. 

0'VER,prrp. [Sax.oboji, ojrep ; Goth, ufar . 
G. uber ; D. 8t Don over; Sw. ofver ; Gr 
i/3 -if, whence probably L. super; Arm. urar, 
var, oar, ar , Ir. or, formerly fair or ter , 
W. or ; Corn. nor. Qu. Gr. *«*«. iTu* 
word correspond* in sense witn in 
.the Shemitic dialects, signifying to pass, ui 
almost any manner ; to pass over, as a ri- 
ver, to puss beyond, to puss away, to pass 
by , in short, to move, depart or go, Sax. 
j-apan, to fare. Hence the dom alive sense 
of beyond, either on the other side or 
above ; hence the tense of excess, which 
supposes the passing of a limit; hence 
the sense of opposite or against, m the Gr. 
i/vif, for the further side of u river Is the 
opposite side. We do not use the word 
in this sense, exrcpt with against. Seo 
Class Hr. No. 23 The Persian corro- 

spending word in \j» fora, which coin- 
cidcs nearly with the Greek w *p, and both 
seem to be more directly from the Ar. 

y$ \ logo beyond. Clam Br. No. 37.] 

1. Across; from side to aid*; implying a 
passing or moving sither above the sub- 
stance or thing, or on the surface of it 
Thus we say, a dog leaps over a stream, or 
over a table; a boat sails over a lake. 


over a table; a boat i 
2. Above in place or 
2 I 


; opposed to 
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below ; as, the clouds over our beads. The 
smoke rises over the city. 

The mercy-test that it over the testimony. 

Exod. iu 

3. Above, denoting superiority in excellence, 
dignity or value; m, the advantages which 
the Christian world has over the heathen. 

Swtft. 

Young Pallet those conspicuous o’er the rest 
Dryden. 

4 Above in authority, implying the right 
or power of superintending or governing ; 
opposed to under. 

Thou ahalt be over mf house. Oen. xli. 

1 will make thee ruler over many things. 

Matth. xxv. 

5. Upon the surface or whole surface ; 
through the whole extent; as, to wander 
over the earth ; to walk over a field, or over 
a city, 

6. Upon. Watch over your children 
Dost thou not watch over my tin f Job xiv. 
Hit tender mercies ere over ell his works. 

Ps, cxiv. 

7. Daring the whole time ; from beginning 
to end ; as, to keep any tlnug over night ; 
to kaep com over winter. 

8. Above the top; covering; immersing; 
as, the Water is over the shoes or boots. 

Over night. In this phrase, over sometimes 
signifies before ; at, when preparing for a 
journey, we provide tilings necessary over 
night. 

Over, in poetry, is often contracted into o’er. 
O'VER, adv. From side to side ; as, a board 
a foot over ; a tree a foot over, a foot in di- 
ameter. 

2. On the oppoelte side. The boat is safe 
over. 

3. From one to another by passing , as, to 
deliver ooer goods to another 

4. From one country to another by passing , 
as, to carry any thing over to Franco, oi 
to bring any thing over to England. 

Bacon 

3. On the surface. 

6. Above the top. 

Good measure, pressed down and shaken to- 
gether, and running over, shall uien give into 
your bosom. Luke vi. 

7. More than the quantity assigned; beyond 
a limit. 

He that gathered much hod nothing em. 

Kxod. xri 

8. Throughout; from beginning to cud, 
completely; as, to read over a book, to 
argue a question over agaiu. 

Over and over, repeatedly ; once and again. 
And every ntght review’d it o'er and o'er. 

Hartr. 

Over again, once more ; with repetition. 

O kill not alt my kindred o’er again. 

Dryden 

Over and above, besides ; bayond what is 
supposed or limited. 

lie gained, over and above, the good will of 
the people. L'Bstrange. 

Over agauut , opposite ; iu front. 

Over against this church stands a large 
hospital. Addison. 

Over is used with Tolling or turning from 
side to side ; as, to turn over ; to roll over. 
To give over, to cease from ; as, to give over 
an enterprise. 

2. To consider as in a hopeless state ; as, | 


the physicians have given over their pa- 
tient. 

Over, in composition, denotes spreading, 
covering above; as in overcast, overflow; 
at across, as to overhear; or above, as to 
overhang , or turning, changing ride*, as 
in overturn; or more generally beyond, 
implying excess or superiority, as in over - 
act, overcome. 

O'VER, a. Past. 

The Olympic games were over. Milner. 
2. Upper; cohering; as, over-shoes; over - 
lether. 

OVERABOUND', v.i. To abound more 
than enough ; to be superabundant. Pope. 
OVERACT', v t. To act or perform to ex- 
cess ; as, he overacted his part. Atterbury. 
AVER ALT', v. t. To act more than is ne- 
cessary. B. Jonson. 

OVERAG'ITATE, v. t. To agitate or dis- 
cuss beyond what is expedient. Hall. 
OVERALLS, n. A kind of trowsers. 

6 V ERA N X 'J OUS, a. Anxious to cxcesk 
OVER’ARCH, v. t. To arch over; to cover 
with an arch. 

Biown with o’erarching shades. Pope. 
OVERAWE, v. i overaw' To restrain by 
awe, fear or superior influence. 

Tlic king was present in person to overlook 
the magistrates and overawe the subjects with 
the terror of ins sword. Spenser. 

OVERBALANCE, v. t. To weigh down; 
to exceed in weight, value or importance. 
The evils which spring from vice overba- 
lance all its pleasures. 

OVERBALANCE, n. Excess of weight or 
value, something more than an equiva- 
lent , as, an overbalance of exports ; an 
overbalance of probabilities. 

Temple. Locke. 
OVKRBATTLK, a. [qu from the root of 
batten, to fatten.] 

Too fruitful, exuberant. [Moused] 

Hooker. 

OVERBEAR, v. t. [See Bear.] To bear 
down , to express ; to subdue. 

The point of reputation, when the news first 
came of the battle lost, did mntnai the reason 
of wnr Bacon. 

Yet fortune, inlor, ail is overborne 
By number* Derham 

Till overborne with weight the Cyprians fell 
Dryden 

OVFiRBEARING, ppr. Bearing down ; re- 
pressing. 

2. a. Haughty and dogmatical ; disposed or 
tending to repress or subdue by insolence 
or effrontery 

0VERBEN1)', r. t. To bend or stretch to 
excess. Donne 

OVERBID', r t To bid or offer beyond. 

2. To hid or ofler more than an equivalent 
OVERBLOW, v. .. To blow with too much 
i iolence ; a seaman's phrase. 

2. To blow over, or be past its violence. 
[Not wed.1 

OVERBLOW, e. I. To blow away , to dis- 
sipate by wind. Waller. 

OVERBLOWN, m Blown by and gone; 
blown away ; driven by ; past Dryden. 
And when this cloud of sorrow ’s overblown. 

Waller. 

OVERBOARD, adv. [ow and Fr, bord, side.] 
Literally, over the ride of a ship ; hence, 
oat of a ship or from on board; at, to fall 
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overboard; which of coarse is to fall into 
the water. Mar. Diet. 

OVERBROW', e. t. To hang over. Collms. 
OVERBUILT, pp. overbUV. Built over. 

Milton. 

OVERBULK', e. t. To oppress by bulk. 

[Not used.] Shah. 

OVERBUR'DEN, v. t. To load with too 
great weight Sidney. 

OVERBURDENED ,pp. Overloaded. 
OVERBURN', v. t. To burn too much. 

Mortimer. 

OVERBUSY, c. overbix'zy. Too busy ; offi- 
cious. Decay of Piety. 

OVERBUY', v. t. To buy at too dear a rate. 

Dryden. 

OVERCAN'OPY, e. t. To cover as with a 
canopy. Shah. 

OVERCA'RE, n. Excessive care or anxiety. 

Dryden. 

OVERCA'REFUL, a. Careful to excess. 
OVERCAR'RY, v. t. To carry too far ; to 
carry or urge beyond the proper poiut. 

Hayward. 

OVERCAST,® t. To cloud, to darken, 
to cover with gloom. 

The clouds that overcast our mom shall fly. 

Dryden 

2. To cast or compute at too high a rate, to 
rate too liigh. 

The king in his account of peace and calms 
did much overcast his fortunes — Bacon. 

3. To sew over. 

OVERCAST, pp. Clouded; overspread w ith 
clouds or gloom. 

The dawn is overcast A chit ton. 

Our days of age are sad and overcast. 

9 Roltigh* 

OVERCAUTIOUS, a. Cautious or pru- 
dent to excess. Adduon. 

OVERCHARGE, v. t. To charge or load 
to excess , to cloy , to oppress. 

The lteavy load of abundance with which we 
met charge nature — Raleigh. 

2. To crowd too much. 

Our language is overcharged with consonants. 

Adduon. 

3. To burden. Shah. 

4. To fill to excess, to aurcharge ; as, to 

overcharge the memory. Locke. 

3 To load with too great a charge, as a gun. 

Denham. 

6. To charge too much , to enter in an ac- 
count more than is just. 

OVERCHARGE, a. Au excessive load or 
burden. 

2 A charge in on account of more than is 
just. 

3 A charge beyond what is proper. 
OVERCLIMB, v. t To climb over. •Surrey. 
OVERCLOUD', v. t. To cover or overspread 

with clouds. Ticket 

OVERCLOY', v. t To fill beyond satiety. 

Shah. 

OVERCOLD, a. Cold to excess. Wiseman. 
OVERCOME, 1 . 1. [See Come.] To con- 
quer ; to vanquish ; to subdue , as, to over- 
come enemies in battle. 

2. To surmount ; to get the better of ; as, 
to overcome difficulties or obstacles. 

3. To overflow ; to surcharge. [ JVot used.] 

Philips. 

4. To come upon ; to invade. [Not used.] 
OVERCOME, e. u To gain the superiority; 

to be victorious. Rom. iii. 
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6VSRC6MER, n. One who rtnquithae or 

dVERCOMINGLY, ode. With euperiority. 

More. 

aVER€ONTIDENCK, «. Excetrive eoofi- 
OVERCORN', v. i. To com to mm. 

jiiditOH* 

aVER€OUNT, v. t, To rate above the true 
value* Shai. 

dVERCOV'ER, v. t. To oover completely. 

Shai. 

a V ERCREDTJ LOUS, a. Too apt to be- 
lieve. Shai. 

6VERCR6W, ». t. To crow ae in trhunph. 

[Not used.) Spenser. 

aVERCU'RlOUS, a. Curioua or nice to 
excel*. Bacon. 

OVERDA'TE, r. t. To date beyond the 
proper period. Mdion. 

dVERDl'GHT, a. Covered over. TO*..] 
Spenter, 

0 VERDI L'lG ENT, a. Diligent to excess. 
OVERDO, e. t. To do or perform too much. 

Shak. 

2. To harass ; to fatigue , to oppress by too 
much action or labor. 

3. To boil, bake or roast too much. Sw\ft. 
OVERDO, t>. «. To labor too hard, to do 

too much. Grew. 

OVERDONE, pp Overacted , acted to ex- 
cess. 

2. Wearied or oppressed by too much labor 

3. Boiled, baked or roasted too much. 

Swift. 

OVERDOSE, n. Too great a dose. 
OVERDRAW', v. t. To draw an order for a 
larger sum than is due, or for a sum beyond 
one’s credit in the books of a company , 
as, to overdraw the sum standing to one’s 
credit in the books of a banking company. 
OVERDRAWING, ppr. Drawing for more 
than one is entitled to receive. 
OVERDRESS', r. t. To dress to excess , to 
adorn too much. Pope 

OVERDRINK', r i To drink to excess. 
OVERDRIVE, »>. t . To drive too hard, or 
bevond strength Gen. xxxm. 
OVERDRY',*'./. To dry too much. Burton 
OVERE'AGER, o. Too eager; too vehe- 
ment in desire. Goodman. 

0 VERE'AGERLY, adv. With excessive 
eagerness. 

OVERE'AGERNESS, n. Excess of earnest- 
ness. 

OVERE'AT, r t. To eat to excess. 
OVEREL'EG ANT, a. Elegant to excess 

Johnson. 

OVEREMPTY, r. t. To make too empty. 

Carew 

OVEREYE, v. t. To superintend ; to in- 
spect. [Little used.] 

2. To observe ; to remark. Shai. 

(yV ERF ALL, a. A cataract ; the fall of a 
river. Haletgh. 

OVERFATIGUE, n. overfatee'g. Excessive 


OVERFLOURISH, *. t. oveifbtr'itk, To 
make excessive display or flourish. Collier. 
OVERFLOW, v. t. To spread over, as wa- 
ter; to inundate; to cover with water or 
other fluid. 

2. To fill beyond the brim. 

3. To deluge ; to overwhelm ; to cover, as 
with numbers. 

The northern nations amf pmd ail christen* 
dotn. Spenter. 

OVERFLOW, r. i. To run over ; to swell and 
run over the brim or banks. Dry den. 
2. To be abundant ; to abound ; to exube- 
rato , as, oversowing plenty. Boyer*. 
OVERFLOW, a. An inundation; also, su- 
perabundance. Bacon. 

OVERFLOWING, ppr. Spreading over, as 
a fluid; inundating; running over the brim 
or banks. 

OVERFLOWING, a. Abundant; copious, 
exuberant. 

OVERFLOWING, a. Exuberance, copi- 
ousness. Denham. 

OVERFLOW'INOLY, adv. Exuberantly; 

in groat abundance. Boyle. 

OVERPLUS!!', r. t. To flush to excess. 
OVER FLUSH 'ED, pp. Flushed to excess , 
reddened to excess. 

2 Elated to exress. Addison. 

OVERFLY', v t. Topatso\cr or cross by 
flight Dryden. 

OVERFOR'WARD, a. Forward to excess. 
OVERFOR'WAIIDNESS, n. Too greatfor- 

warduess or readiness , ofliciousness. Hale. 
OVERFREIGHT, r. t. overfra'te. [Sec 
Freight ) 

To load too heavilj , to fill » ith too great 
quantity or numbers , as, to overfreight a 
boat 

OVERFRUTTFUL, a Too rich , produ 
cing superabundant crops. Dryden. 

OVKIIGET', r. t To reach, to overtake. 

[Mot used ] Sidney. 

OV ERG | LI) , v. I To gild over , to varnish. 
OVERGIRD', v. t To gird or bind too 
closely. Milton. 

OVERGL’ANCE, e /. To glance over ; to 
run over with the eye Shak. 

OVERGO', t. To exceed, to surpass. 

Sidney 

2 To cover. [JVo/ used.] Chapman. 

OVERGONF., pp overgawn'. Injured; ru- 
ined Shak 

OVERGOROE,r t. overgorf. To gorge to 
excess. Shak. 

OVERGR’ASSED, pp. Overstocked with 
grass , overgrown with grass. Spenter. 
OVERGREAT, a Too great. Locke. 
OVERGROW, v. t. To cover with growth 
or herbage. Spenter. 

2. To grow beyond ; to rise above. 

Mortimer. 

OVERGROW, e. «. To grow beyond the fit 


OVERFATIGUE, a. t. overfaUdg. To fa- 
tigue to excess. Waiit. 

OVERFEED, v. t . To feed to excess. 

Dryden. 

OVERFILL', a. t. To fill to excess; to sur- 
charge. Dryden. 

OVERPLOAT, a. L To overflow ; to inun- 
date. Dryden. 


or natural rise ; as, a huge overgrown ox. 

L' Estrange 

OVERGROWTH, a. Exubenuitor excessive 
growth. Bacon. 

OVERHALE. See OVERHAUL 
OVERHANDDE, v /.To handle too much, 
to mention too often. Shai . 

OVERHANG', a. t. To impend or hang over 
2. To jut or project over. Milton 

OVERHANG', a. ». Toiut over. Milton. 
OVERH'ARDRN, a. t. To harden too much , 
to make too hard. Boyle. 
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SVERHASTILY, a*. In too much but.. 

Hale*. 

OVERHASTINESS, a. Too much haste; 

precipitation. Btretby. 

OvERHASTY, a. Too hasty; precipitate. 

Hammond. 

OVERHAUL', v. t. To spread over, 

Spenter. 

2. To turn over for examination ; to sepa- 
rate and inspect. 

3. To draw over. 

4. To examine again. 

3. To gain upon in a chase; to overtake. 
OVERHEAD, ado. overkedt. Aloft; above; 

in the aenith or eeiling. Milton. Addison. 
OVERHK'AR, a. t. To hear by accident; to 
hear what is not addressed to tho hearer, 
or not intended to be heard by him. 

IVatton. Milton. 

OVERHE'ARD, pp. Heard by accident. 
OVERUE'AT, v. t. To heat to excess. 

Addison. 

OVERHE'LE, c. t. To cover over. [Ao/ 
ttted.1 B. Jonton 

OVERHEND', a. t. To overtake. [AW 
used.’] Spentei 

OVERJOY', a. t. To give great joy to; to 
transport with gladneae. Taylor. 

O'VKRJOY, n. Joy to excess; transport 
fiVERLA'BOR, a. t. To harass with toil 
Dryden 

2. To execute with too much care. 
OVERLADK, a. t. To load with too great 
a cargo or other burden. 

OVERLADEN, pp. Overburdened, loaded 
to excese. 

AVERLA'ID.pp. [Stm Overlay ] Oppressed 
with weight , smothered ; covered over. 
ftVEKL'AHAE, a. Too large; too great. 

Collier. 

flVERL'ARGENESS, n. Excess of sixe. 
6VERLASH', v. t. To exaggerate. | Utile 
used . ] Barrow 

2. To proceed to excess. [Little used. 

OVKRLA'Y, v. l. To lay too much upon ; to 
oppress with incumbent weight; ns, a 
country overlaid with inhabitants. Helen/ h. 
Our sins have overlaid our hopes. K ('hat lit 

2. To cover or spread over tne surface , as, 
to overlay capitals of columns with siher, 
cedar overlaid with gold. 

3. To smother with close covering , as, to 

overlay an infant. Milton 

4. To overwhelm; to smother. 

A heap of ashes that o’srtayi your fir*. 

Dryden 

5. To cloud ; to overcast. 

— As when s rloud his In am doth overlay. 

Spenter. 

0. To cover, to join two opposite sides by a 
cover. 

And overlay 

With this portentous bridge the dark Aborts 

OVERLAYING, n. A superficial covering. 
Exod xxxviii. 

OVERLL'AP, v. t. To lettpover; to pastor 
move from side to side by leaping; es, to 
overleap e ditch or a fence, Dryden. 

O'VERLEATHER, » a. The letlier which 
O'VKRLEVHER, / forms or it intended 
to form the upper pert of a shoe ; that 
which It over die foot. [With ns, this in 
called upper tether.) Shai. 
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OVERLEAVEN, v. t. overlev’n. Toleavsn 
too much ; to cause to rise and swell too 
much. B. Jonson. 

2. To mix too much with ; to corrupt 

Shak. 

OVERLIB'ERAL, a. Too liberal ; too free; 
abundant to excess; as, oesrJttero/diet. 

Bacon. 

GVERLIGHT, n. Too strong a light. 

Bacon. 

OVERLIVE, v. t. overlie'. To outlive ; to 
live longer than another ; to survive. [We 
generally use outlive. 1 Sidney. 

OVERLIVE, v. L overt !e'. To live too long. 

Milton. 

OVERJLIV'ER, a. Qne that lives longest ; a 
survivor. Bacon. 

OVERLOAD, v. t. To load with too heavy 
a burden or cargo ; to fill to excess , as, 
to overload the stomach or a vehicle. 
OVERLONG', o. Too long. Boyle. 

OVERLppK', v t. To view from a higher 
place ; applied to per tone / as, to stana on 
a hill and overlook a city. 

2. To stand in a more elevated place, or to 
rise so high as to afford the means of look- 
ing down on ; applied to thing*. The 
tower overlooked the town. 

3. To see from behind or over the shoulder 
of another , to see from a higher position ; 
as, to overlook a paper when one is writing. 

Dry den. 

4. To view ftilly ; to peruse, Shak. 

5. To inspect ; to superintend ; to oversee , 
implying care and watchfulness. 

He wu present in person to overlook the 
magistrates. Spcnter 

6. To review ; to exomim a second time or 
with care. 

The time and care that arc required 
To overlook, and file and polish well. 

Jtotcommon 

7. To pass by indulgently; to excuse, not 
to punish or censure ; os, to overlook faults 

Addihun. 

8. To neglect ; to slight 

They overlook truth in the judgment they 
pats on adversity and prosperity. A tier but ♦/ 

flVERLPpK'ER, n . One that overlooks. 
OVERLOOP, now written Orlop, — which sco. 
OVERLOVE, v. t. To love to excess , to 
prise or value too much. llall. 

O'vERLY, «. [Sax. oyeplico.] Careless , 
negligent; inattentive. [Hot used.] Hall 
OVERM'AST, v. i. To furnish with a mast 
or with masts that arc too long or too 
heavy for the weight of keel. 
OVERM’ASTED, pp. Having masts too 
long or too heavy for the ship. Mar Diet. 
0 VERM 1 ASTER, v. t. To overpower ; to 
subdue; to vanquish; to govern. Milton. 
OVERMATCH’, v. L To he too powerful 
for; to conquer; to subdue; to oppress by 


superior force. 

OVERMATCH', w. One superior in power, 
one able to overcome. Milton. Addison. 

OVERMEASURE, t>. t overmenh'ur. To 
measure or estimate too largely. Bacon. 

OVERMEASURE, n. overmenVur. Excess 
of measure; something that exceeds the 


OVERMIX', v. t. To mix with too much. 

Creech. 

OVERMOD'EST, «. Modest to excess; 

Hake. 
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O'VERMOST, a. Highest ; over the rest in 
authority. Ainsworth. 

OVERMUCH', a. Too much; exceeding 
what is necessary or proper. Locke. 

OVERMUCH', adv. In too great a degree. 

Hooker. 

OVERMUCH', n. More than sufficient. 

Milton. 

OVERMUCFI'NESS, n. Superabundance. 

[Not uted and barbarous.'] B. Jonson. 
OVERMULTITUDE, v.t. To exceed in 
number [AW used.] Milton. 

OVERNA'ME, v. t. To name over or in a 
senes. [Not used.] Shak. 

OVERNK'AT, a. Excessively neat. 

Spectator. 

OVERNIGHT, n Night before bed-time. 

[See Over, prpp.] Shak. 

OVERNOISE, i>. t. ovemoiz’. To overpower 
by noise. Cowley. 

OVEROFFEND'ED, a. Offended to excess. 

Steele. 

OVEROF'FICH, v. t. To lord by virtue of I 
an office. [Not used] Shak. 

O VKROFF I"C I OUS, a Too busy; too 
ready to intermeddle ; too importunate. 

Collier. 

OVERPA'INT, v. t To color or desenbe too 
strongly. Hill 

OVERPASS, v. t. To cross; to go over. 

Dryden. 

2. To overlook ; to pass without regard. 

Milton. Hooker. 
3 To omit, as in reckoning llaletgh. 

4. To omit ; not to receive or include 

Hooker. 

OVERP’ASSED, 1 pp. Passed by, passed 
OVERPAST, j away; gone, past, 

Shak 

OVERPA'Y, v. t. To pay too much or more 
than is due. 

2 To reward beyond the price or merit. 

Prtor. 

OVKllPKE'll, r l. To overlook; to hover 
over. f Not used] Shak 

OVKRPlvOPLK, v t To overstock with in- 
habitants Johnson 

oVERPEUCH', v t To perch over or 
above , toflv mi-r Shak. 

OVERPERSUADE, r. t. To persuade or 
influence against one’s inclination or opi- 
nion. Pope 

OVER PICTURE, r t. To exceed the re- 
presentation or picture. Shak 

O'VKRPLUS, n. [over and L plus, more, or 
perhaps (J. uberfhm , overflow.] 

Surplus , that which remains after a supply, 
or beyond a quantity proposed Take 
what is wanted and return tile overplus. 

It would look tike a fable to report that this 
gentleman gives away all which u the overplut 
of s great fortune .i tdduon. 

OVERPL\ ', v. i. To ply to excess , to ex- 
ert with too much vigor Milton 

OVERPOISE, v. t. overpoa,', To outweigh. 

Brown 

OVERPOISE, n. overpou'. Preponderant 
weight, Dryden. 

OVERPOL'ISH, v. t. To polish too much. 

BlackwaU. 

OVERPON'DEItOUS, e. Too heavy; too 
depressing. Milton. 

OVERPOST, v. t. To hasten over quickly. 

Shak. 


OVERPOW'ER, «. t. To aflbet with a 
power or force that cannot be bona ; as, 
the light overpowers the eyes. 

2. To vanquish by force ; to subdue ; to re- 
duce to silence in action or submission; to 
defeat Dryden. Watte. 

OVERPRESS', v. t. To bear upon with i* 
resistible force ; to crush ; to overwhelm. 

Sidney. Swjfi. 

2. To overcome by importunity. 

OVERPRICE, v.t. To value or priae at 
too high a rate. Wotton. 

OVERPROMPT', a. Too prompt; too ready 

OVER?ROMPT'NESS, n. Excessive 
promptness ; precipitation. 

OVERPROPO'RTION, v.t. To make of 
too great proportion. 

oVERQUI'ETNESS, n. Too much quiet- 
ness’. Brown. 

OVERRA'KE, v. 1. To break in upon a 
ship. When the waves break in upon a 
ship riding at anchor, it is said, they over - 
rake her, or she is overraked. Mar. Diet. 

OVERRAN K', a. Too rank or luxuriant 

Mortimer. 

OVERRATE, v. t. To rate at too much ; to 
estimate at a value or amount beyond the 
truth. Dryden. 

OVERRE'ACH, e. t. To reach beyond in 
any direction ; to rise above ; to extend 
beyond Burnet. 

2. To deceive by cunning, artifice or saga- 
city; to cheat Tillotson. 

OVERRE'ACH, v.t. Applied to horses, to 
strike the toe of the hind foot against the 
heel or shoe of the fore foot. 

OVERRE'ACH, «. The act of striking the 
heel of the fore foot with the toe of tha 
hind foot Encyc. 

0 V KRR.E' ACH ER, n. One that overreaches , 
one that dccoives 

OVERRE'ACH ING, n. The act of deceiv- 
ing ; a reaching too far. 

oVKRRE'AD, v. t. To read over, to peruse. 
[AW used ] Shak. 

0 V ERRED', v. t To smear with a red color. 
[AW used ] Shak. 

OVERRIDE, v. t. To ride over. [AW turd ] 

■> Chaucer. 

2. To ride too much , to ride beyond the 
strength of the horse. 

OVERRID', \ „ , 4 

OVERRIDDEN, ) 11111 to exce “- 

oVERRI'PKN, v.t To make too ripe. Shak. 

OVERROAST, v. t. To roast too much. 

Shak. 

OVERRULE, v t. To influence or control 
by predominant power ; to subject to su- 
perior authority. The law must overrule 
all private opinions of right and wrong. 

Hi« passion and animosity overruled his con- 
science Clarendon. 

2. To govern with high authority. Hayward. 

3. In lose, to supersede or reject ; as, the 
plea was overruled by the oourt 

OVERRU'LER, n. One who controls, di- 
rects or governs. Sidney. 

OVERRULING, ppr. Controlling ; subject- 
ing to authority. 

2. a. Exerting superior and controlling 
power; as, an overruling Providence. 

OVERRUN', v.t. To run or spread over; to 
grow over ; to cover all over. Tha slug- 
gard’s farm is overrun with weeds. Some 
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plants unchecked will soon os * mm a field. 
The Canada thistle is overrunning the 
northern parts of New England, as it has 
onttm Normandy. 

2. To march or rare over; to harass by 
hostile incursions ; to raTage. The south 
of Europe was formerly overrun by foe 
Goths, Vandals and other barbarians. 

3. To outrun ; to run foster than another 
and lease him behind. 

tM— «« nn by the way of the plain, and 
e osrrs s Cushl. 2 Sam. xvlfl. 

4. To overspread with numbers. Were it 
not for the ibis, it has been supposed Egypt 
would he overrun with crocodiles. 

5. To injure by treading down. 

6. Among printers, to change the disposition 
of types and oorry those of one line into 
another, either in correction, or in foe 
contraction or extension of columns. 

OVERRUN', v. u To overflow ; to run over. 

Snuth. 

GVERRUN'NER, n. One that o\ emus. 
OVERRUNNING, per. Spreading over; 

ravaging ; changing tne disposition of types. 
OVERSAT'URATE, v. t. To saturate to ex- 
cess. 

OVERSAT’UItATED, pp. More than satu- 
rated. 

OVERSATURATING, ppr. Saturating to 
6XC6S*. 

OVERS GRU'PULOUS, a. Scrupulous to 
excess. Alitford. 

OVERSEA, a. Foreign ; from beyond sea. 

Wilson. 

OVERSEE', r. t. To superintend , to over- 
look, implying care. 

2. To pass unheeded; to omit ; to neglect. 
[AW used.] Hudtbros. 

OVERSEK'N, pp. Superintended. 

2. Mistaken , deceived. [Not wed. ] 

Hooker. 

OVKRSEE'R, a. One who overlooks; a 
superintendent ; a supervisor 
2. An officer who has the c~ro of the poor 
or of an idiot, &c 

OVERSET', v. t. To turn from the proper 
position or basis , to turn upon die side, 
or to turn bottom upwurds , as, to overset a 
coach, a ship or a building. 

2. To subvert; to overthrow ; as, to overset 
the constitution of a state ; to overset a 
scheme of policy. 

3 To throw off the proper foundation. 

Dryden. 

OVERSET', v. i. To turn or be turned over ; 
to tom or fall off the basis or bottom A 
crank vessel is liable to overset. 
OVERSHA'DE, «. t. To cover with shade ; 
to cover with any thing that causes dark- 
ness; to render dark or gloomy. 

Bacon. Dryden 
OVERSHADOW, v. t. To throw a shadow 
over; to overshade. MtUon . 

2. To shelter ; to protect ; to cover with 
protecting influence. Milton. 

OVERSHADOW EM, a. One that throws 
a shade over any thine. Bacon. 

OVERSHADOWING, ppr. Throwing a 
shade over; protecting. 

OVERSHOOT’, v. 1. To shoot beyond the 
mark. TdXotson. 

2. To pass swiftly over. Harts 

To ove rsh oot ones self, to venture too for; 
to assert too much. Hooker. 


OVERSHOOT', o. L To fly beyond foe mark. OVERSTROWN, pp. Spread or s c att ered 
Coltisr over. J. Barlow. 

OVERSHOT, pp. Shot beyond. OVERSUPPLY', «. t. To famish more than 

OVERSHOT, a. An owraMwkwl bon. , **, “gS*"**: , _ 

that ncivet th« vater, iW«r the top, OVERSWAY, a. t. Tsoaaaiult; to Saar 
oft tha deacaot. An awrahot arhael V. . ^oonttol B*br 

mmi h, laaa intar than an undetahot OVERSWELL', a. I. To await or riaa ahm ; 
wheel to overtlow - Shah. 

OVERSIGHT,.. Suparintendaatoat watch- *° 

*• —tayr- 

a. A To ampaa. in h£J 

sise. [Not wacA twed.] design or intention not carried into effect, 

2. To cover with viscid matter. Shah. ant j even fw, ra words spoken. A market 
OVERSKIP', y. t. To skip or leap oyer ; to overt, it a place where goods are publicly 
pass by leaping. Hooker. exposed to sale. A pound overt, is one 

2. To pass over. open overhead, as distinguished from a 

3. To escape. Shot. pound covert or dose. Blacks tont. 

GVERSLEE'P, v.t. To sleep too long ; as, OVERTA'KE, v.t. To come up with in a 

course, pursuit, progress or motion; to 
catch. 

The enemy said, I will pursue, I will ever, 
take. Exod. xv. 

2. To come upon; to fall on afterwards. 
Vengeance shall overtake the wicked. 


GVERSLEE'P, v.t. To sleep too long; as, GVERTA'KE, v.t. To come up with in a 
to oversleep the usual hour of rising. course, pursuit, progress or motion ; to 

GVEUSLIP, v. t. To slip or pass without catch. 

notice ; to pass undone, unnoticed or un- The enemy said, I will pursue, I will ever, 
used; to omit, to neglect; as, to oversltp take. Exod. xv. 

time or opportunity. Hammond. 2. To come upon ; to fall on afterwards. 

OVERSLOW, v.t. To render slow; to Vengeance shall overtake the wicked. 

check ; to curb. [JVo/ used.] Hammond. 3. To take by surprise. 

GVERSNGW, v.t. To cover with snow. Brethren, If s man be overtaken In a fruit, ye 

f Not much used 1 Drydeu. who are spiritual, restore such one in the spirit 

OVERSOLD, pp. Sold at too high a pnee. of rankness. Gal vi. 

Drydeu. OVKRTA'SK, v. t. To impose too heavy a 
OVERSOON', adv. Too soon. Sidney. task or injunction on. Harvey. 

OVERSOR'RGW, c. t. To grieve or afflict OVERTAX', c. t. To tax too heavily. 

to excess MUton. OVERTHROW, v. t. [See Throw.] To turn 

OVERSPAN’, v. t. To reach or extend over. upside down. 

OVERSPE'AK, r t To speak too much, llis wife overthrew the table Taylor 

to use too many words. Hales. 2. To throw down. 

OVERSPENT', pp [Sec Spend.] Harassed To ruin ; to demolish. 


or fatigued to an extreme degree. Dryden. 
I OVERSPREAD, r. / overspred'. To spread 
over, to cover over. The deluge over- 


spread the earth. 

2 To scatter over. 

OVERSPREAD, v. i. overspred 1 . To be 
spread or scattered over ; as, weeds over- 
spread the ground 

OVEUSTAND', v. t. To stand too much on 


egrer. Dryden. when the walls of Thebes he overthrew, 
red'. To spread Dryden 

e deluge over- 4. To defeat ; to conquer , to vanquish ; as, 
to overthrow an army or un enemy. 

5. To subvert, to destroy , as, to overthrow 
spreef. To be the constitution or state ; to overthrow re- 
is, weeds over- ligion. 

O'VKRTHROW, ». The state of being 
id too much on overturned or turned off the basis. 


pnee or conditions , to lose a sole by hold- 2. Ruin ; destruction , subversion , as, the 
mg the price too high Dryden overthrow of the state. 

OVERSTA'KE, c. t. To stare wildly, f Not 3. Defeat , discomfiture; as, the overthrow 
used. ] Ascham. of enemies. Dryden. 

OVERSTEP', e. I, To step over or beyond , i. Degradation. Shak. 

to exceed. Shak. OVERTHROWER, n. One that overthrows, 

OVERSTOCK', n. Superabundance; more defeats or destroys 
than is sufficient. Taller . OVERTHWAItT', « Opposite , being over 

OVERSTOCK', t>. t. To fill too full , to crowd , the way or street Shak. 

to supply with more than is wanted The 2 Crossing at right angles 
worla may be overstocked with inhabitants 3 Cross, perverse, advene, contradic- 
The market is often overstocked with goods. tious. Clarendon. 

2. To furnish with more cattle than arc OVERTHWART’, prep Across, from tide 

wanted, as, to overstock a farm. to side 

3. To supply with more seed than is wanted ; OVKRTIIWAKT'LY, adv Ac row; trails* 

as, to overstock land with clover veroely Ptacham. 

OVERSTO'RE, v. t. To store with too much , 2. Perversely. 


to supply or fill with superabundance. 

Hah 

OVERSTRA'IN, o. L To strain to excess , 


OVERTH W AllT'N ESS, «. Tho state of 
being athwart or lying across. 

2. Perverseness; perviracity. Johnson. 


to make too violent efforts. Dryden. OVEHTI'RE, v.t. To the to excess; to 
OVERSTRA'IN, o. t. To stretch too far. subdue by fatigue. MUton. 

Ayhffc OVERTITLE, c. t. To give too high a title 
OVERSTREW', 1 o. I. To spread or scatter to Fuller. 

OVERSTROW, ) over. Shak. OWERTLY, adv. Openly ; in open view 

6V£R3TRl'K£/e. t. To strike beyond publicly. 

Spenser. OVERTOOK', pret. of Overtake. 
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OVERTOP', v. t. To rfee above the toj>^ 

2. To excel ; to «urp ass, , Harvey. 

;i. To obscure ; to make of less importance 
by superior excellence. Sun ft. 

OVERTOW'ER, v. t. To eoar too high. 

Fuller. 

OVERTRIP', v. i. To trip over; to walk 
nimbly over. Shak 

OVERTRUST', r. 1. To trust with too 
much confidence. llall 

()'VERTURE,n. [Fr. ouvertvre. See Overt.'] 

1. Opening; disclosure; discovery. [In thin 

literal tente, tittle used.] Shak 

2. Proposal ; something offered for con- 
sideration, acceptance or rejection. The 
prince made overtures of peace, which were 
accepted. 

' 3. 'The opening piece, prelude or symphony 
of some public art, ceremony or entertain- 
ment. The overture in theatrical enter- 
tainments, is a piece of music usually end- 
ing in a ftigue. The overture of a jubilee 
is a general procession, &e. Encyc. 

OVERTURN', v. t. To overset , to turn or 
throw from a basis or foundation ; as, to 
overturn a carriage or a building. 

2. To subvert ; to ruin ; to destroy. 

Locke. Allerburg 

3. To overpower , to conouer. Milton 
O'VERTUllN, n State of being overturned 

or subverted ; overthrow. 

OVERTURNS BLE, a. That may be over- 
turned. much used ] 

OVKRTURN'El),pp Overset, overthrown 
OVERTURN'ER, n. One that overturns or 
subverts. Swift 

OVERTURN 'IN 0 , ppr . Oversetting; over- 
throwing; subverting. 

OVERTURNING, m. An oversetting; sub- 
version ; change ; revolution. 
OVERVAL'UE, r. /. To rate at too high a 
price. Hooker, 

OvERVA'IL, \ v. t. To cover; to spread 
5VERVF.IL, / over. Shak. 

OVERVOTE, v. t. To outvote ; to out- 
number in votes given. A'. Charles 

OVERWATCH', i*. t. To watch to excess, 
to subdue by long want of rest. Dryden. 
OVERWATCH'ED, a. Tired by too much 
watching. Sidneu 

OVERWK'AK, a. T<x> weak; too feeble 
Raleigh 

OVERWEARY, v. t. To subdue with fa- 
tigue. Drydr 

6VERWEATHER, v. t. overweth'er. fS< 
Weather.] To bruise or batter by violence 
of weather. 

OVERWEE'N/e. t. [ween is obsolete, ex- 
cept in composition. See the word.] 

1 To think too highly ; to think arrogantly 
or conceitedly. 

2. To reach beyond the truth in thought , 
to think too favorably. Shak. Mu ton. 
0 VE11W EE'N IN G, ppr. Thinkiug too 
highly or conceitedly. 

2. a. That thinks too highly, particularly of] 
one's self, conceited; vain 


mg pride ; an overweening brain. Locke. 

OVERWEE'NINGLY, adv. With too much 
vanity or conceit 

OVERWglGH, v t. To exceed in weight; 
to cause to preponderate; to outweigh ; 
to overbalance. Hooker. 


OVERWEIGHT, n. Greater weight ; pre- 1 
ponderance. • Bacon. 

OVERWHELM', v. t. To overspread or I 
crush beneath something violent and 
weighty, that covers or encompasses the 
whole, as, to overwhelm with waves. 

2. To immerse and bear down ; in a figura- 
tive sense; os, to he overwhelmed with 
cares, inflictions or business. 

3. To oveilook gloomdy. Shak. 

4. To put over. [ Net used.] 

O' VEll WHELM, n. The act of overwhelm- 
ing. Young. 

OVERWHELMING, ppr. Crushing with 
weight or numbers. 

OVERWHELMINGLY, adv. In a manner 
to overwhelm. 

6VERWING ',v.i. To outflank; to ex- 
tend beyond the wing of an army. Milton. 
oVEltWl'SK, a. < as z. Wise to affectation. 

Ecclus 

oVERWI'SF.NESS, n Pretended or af- 
fected wisdom. Ralytgh. 

OVER WORD', v t. To say too much. 

OVERWORK', v. t. lo work beyond the 
strength ; to cause to labor too much ; to 
tire. South. 

OVERWORN, a. Worn out, subdued by 
toil. Dryden. 

J. Spoiled by time. Shak. 

OVER WRESTLE, v. 1. oterresl. To sub- 
due by wrestling. Spenser. 

OVERWROUGHT, pp. overraut 1 . Labored 
to excess. Dryden. 

2. Worked all over, as, overwrought with 
ornaments. Pope 

OVKltYE'ARED, a. Too old [Not used ] 
Fairfax. 

OVEllZE'ALED.n Too much excited with 
seal ; ruled by too much zeal. Fuller 

OVERZEALOUS, a. ovcrzcl'ous Too zeal- 
ous , eager to cxress Locke 

OVlC'ULAlt, a [from L. ovum, an egg ] 
Pertaining to an egg. Bryant 

O'VIDUCT, n. [L. ovum , and egg, and duc- 
tus, a duct ] 

In animals, a passage for tho egg from the 
ovary to the womb, or u passage which 
conveys tho egg from the ovary 

Hut Roy.Soc 

O'VIFORM, a. [I, ovum, egg, and j forma, 
form. ] Iluvmg the ioini or figure of an 
egg Burnet. 

O'VJNE, a. [I. oviuus, from ovis, sheep] 
Pertaining to sheep , consisting of sheep. 

OVIP'AltOUS, a [L ovum, egg, and pano, 
to produce J 

Producing eggs, or producing young from 
eggs. Fowls and reptiles are oviparous 
animals. 

O'VOII), a. [L. ovum, egg, and Gr. ul aj, 
form.] Having the shape of an egg. 

O'VOLO, n. In architecture, a round mold- 
ing, the quarter of a circle , called also the 
quarter round. Encyc 

OW E, v. t. o. [a regukT verb, pret, and 
pp owed, used with the auxiliary have, 
had, but not with the substantive verb to 
be. This verb is doubtless the Sax. agan, 
Goth, aigan, Sw. hga, Ice. eg, to have or 
possess, that is, to hold or retain, coin- 
ciding with the Gr. syju. The Saxon par- 
vticiple agen, Dan. egen, is the English c 
Ought is a derivative tense, and was 
merly used in the sense of owed. The 


proper tense of owe, is to be field or bound 
to pay; nearly as we now use have in the 
phrases, “ I have to pay a sum of money 
to-morrow, I haveto go to town to-day. "J 

1. To be indebted ; to be obliged or bound 
to pay. The merchants owe a large sum 
to foreigners. 

A son owes help and honor to his father. 

Halfday 

One was brought to him who owed him ten 
thousand talents. Matth. xviu. 

Owe no man any thing, but to love one an- 
other. Rom. xiii. 

2. To be obliged to ascribe to , to be obliged 

for , as, that he may owe to me all his de- 
liverance. Milton. 

3. To possess ; to have ; to be the owner of. 

{ This R the original sense, hut now obao- 
ete. In place of it, we use own, from tho 
participle. See Own.] 

Thou dost here usurp 

The name thou ewest not. Shak. 

4. To be due or owing. 

0 deem thy fall not ow’d to man’s decree. 

Pope 

[Thu passive form is not now used.] 
OWE, v. i To be bound or obliged. 

Bp. Fuher. 

OWING ,ppr. [This is used in a passive 
form, contrary to analogy, for otcen or 
owed. But the use is mveterately esta- 
blished. 

1 . Due , that moral obligation requires to be 
paid ; as, the money owing to a laborer for 
services, or to another country for goods. 

2. Consequential , ascribable to as the cause. 
. Misfortunes are often owing to vices or mis- 
calculations. 

3. Imputable to as an agent His recovery 
from sickness is otemg less to his physi- 
cian, than to the strength of his constitu- 
tion. 

OWL, n. [Sax ula, ule ; D. uil ; G. tide ; 
Sw. ugla or uggla ; L ulu/a. The ortho- 
graphy, except in the Swedish, coincides 
with hotel, L ululo , but the radical letters 
are not obvious.] 

A fowl of the genus Stux, that flies chiefly 
in the night. 

OWL'ER, n [qu from owl, or from wool J 
One that conveys contraband goods. 

Swift 

OWI.'ET, a [I’r hulotte . J An owl,— which 
see. 

OWL'ING, n. The offense of transporting 
wool or sheep out of England, contrary to 
tlu* statute BlaeksUme 

[This explanation of owting favors the 
derivation of the word from wool ] 

OW L'-LIGIIT, n. Glimmering or imperfect 
light. Warburton. 

OWL -LIKE, a. Like an owl in look and 
lmbits. Donne. 

OWN, a. [Sax. agen ; Sw. fr Dan. egen , 
D. & G. eigen , the participle of Sax. agan, 
to possess. See Owe and Ought.] 

I . Belonging to ; possessed ; peculiar ; usu- 
ally expressing property with emphasis, 
or in express exclusion of others. It fol- 
lows my, your, hit, their, thy, her. God 
created man in hie own image. Adam 
begat a son in hit own likeness. Let them 
fall by their own counsel. He washed us 
from our sue in his own blood. Scripture. 
In the phrases, fiis own nation, his own 
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country, the Word mm d s no tos that the 
penon belongs to the n at io n or country. 

2. Own often follow* a verb; as, the hmk 
is not my own, that is, my own book. 

3. It is used as a substitute. 

That they may dwell ins place of their mm. 

S Sam. vii. 

In this use, a warn cannot follow own. 

4. “ He came to his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not,” that is, his own nation or 
people ; own behw here used as a substi- 
tute, like many other adjectives. 

OWN, v. t. [from the adjective.] To have 
the legal or rightfal title to ; to have the 
exclusive right of possession and uae. A 
freeholder in the United States owns his 
farm Men often own land or goods which 
are notin their possession. 

2. To have the legal right to, without the 
exclusmtright to uaa ; as, a man ou»u the 
land in front of his form to the middle of 
the highway. 

3. To acknowledge to belong to; to avow or 
admit that the property belongs to. 

When you come, find me out 

And own me for your ion. Dryden. 

4. To avow, to confess,’ as a fault, crime or 
other act ; that is, to acknowledge that one 
has done the act ; as, to own the faults of 
youth ; to own our guilt The man is charged 
with theft, but he has not owned it 

5 In general, to acknowledge ; to confess , 
to avow; to admit to be true; nottodeny, 
as, to own our weakness and frailty. 

Many own the Gospel of salvation more from 
custom than conviction J. M Mason 

OWNED , pp The legal title being vested in ; 
as, the property is owned by a company. . 
2, Acknowledged, avowed; confessed. 
OWNER, n. The rightful proprietor ; one 
who has the legal or rightful title, whether 
he is the possessor or not 
The ox knoweth his owner Its. i 
The centurion believed the master and owner 
of the ship. Acts xxvii. 

OWNERSHIP, a. Property; ;xclusive right 
of possession; legal or just claim or tide. 
'Hie ownership of the estate it iu A, the 
possession is in B. 

OWNING, ppr. Having the legal or just 
tide to. 

2. Acknowledging; avowing; confessing. 
OWRE, n. [L. unw.J A beast. [AW used .] 
Ainsworth 

OWSE, «t. Bark of oak beaten or ground to 
small pieces. Ash. 

OW'SFR, n. Bark and water mixed in a 
tan-i it Ash. 

OX, a. plur. Oxen. (pron. out's.) [Sax. oxa , 
G ocht, ochee ; D. oe ; Sw dr Dan. outre , 
Sana, uksha ; Armen, os.] 

The male of the bovine genus of quadru- 
peds, castrated and grown to bis size or 
nearly so. The young male ts called in 
America a steer. The same animal not 
castrated u called a hull. These distinc- 
tions are well established with us in regard 
to domestic animals of this genus. When 
we speak of wild animals of this kind, ox is 
sometimes applied both to the male and 
female ; and m soology, the same practice 
exists in regard to the domestic animals. 
So in common usage, a pair of bulls yoked 
may be sometimes called oxen. We never 
apply the name or to the cow or female of 


the domestic kind. Oxen in foe plural may 
comprehend both the male aad female. 

OX'ALATE, n. [See Oxalic.] In chimfrtry, 
a salt formed by a combination of foe ox- 
alic add with a base. 

OXAL'IU, a. [Gr. e£«Arr, aorrel, from sgv;, 
add.] 

Pertaining to sorreL Tha ox* lie add is the 
add of sorrel. 

OX'BANE, r. A plant, buphonos. 

Ainsworth. 

OX -EVE, a. [our and eye.] A plant of the 
genus Bupbthahnum , another of the ge- 
nus Anthemis ; also, the ox-eye daisy or 
Chrysanthemum. Fam. of Plante. 

OX'ETEI), o. Having large full eyes, like 
those of an ox. ’Burton. 

OX'FLY, n. A fly hatched under the akin of 
cattle. 

OX 'GANG, a. [ox and gang, going ] In an- 
cient loan, as much land as an ox can plow 
in a year ; said to be fifteen acres, or as 
others alledgc, twenty acres. 

OX'HEAL, w. A plant Amsvwth. 

OXIOD'IC, a. Pertaining to or consisting of 
the compound of oxygen and iodine 

Webster's Manual. 

OX'LIKK, a. [ox and like.) Resembling an 
ox. Sandys. 

OX'LIP, a. A plant, the cowslip. 

OX'STALL, n A stall or stand for oxen. 

OXTONGUE, n. os’tung. A plant of the 
genus Picns. 

OX'YCRATK,*. [Gr. ofa, acid, and «*(««, 
to mix.] 

A mixture of water and \ megar. { Little 
used.] Wiseman, 

OX'YD, a. [Gr. egoe, acid, sharp , «go<, vin- 
egar. The true orthography of this word 
is oxyd, at originally written by Lavoisier 
and his associates. No analogy in the lan- 
guage is better established than the uniform 
translation of the Greek v into the English 
y, as in I^atin, and it is very absurd to pre- 
serve this analogy in oxygen, oxymuriate 
and hydrogen, and depart from it in oxyd.] 
In chimislry, a substance formed by the com- 
bination of a portion of oxygen with some 
base; or a substance combined with oxy- 
gen, without being in the state of an acid. 

Diet. Nat. Hut. (/re. 

OXYDABIL'ITY, n. ’Hie capacity of being 
converted into an oxyd. Med. Repos. 

OX'YDAHLK, a. Capable of being convert- 
ed into an oxyd. 

OX'YDATE, v t. To convert into an oxyd, 
os metals and other substances, by combi- 
nation with oxygen It differs from aci- 
dify, to make acid, or to convert mto an 
acid, as in oxydation the acid that enters 
into combination is not suflicicnt to form 
nn acid. 

I OX'YDATEI), pp. Converted into an oxyd. 

| OX'YDATING, ppr. Converting into an 
oxvd. 

OXIDATION, n. The operation or pro- 
cess of converting into an oxyd, as metals 
or other substances, by combining with | 
them a certain portion of oxygen. 

lAtcouier. Ure I 

OX'YDIZE, o. t . To oxydate, — which sec I 

OX'YDIZKD, pp. Oxydated. ! 

OX'YDIZEMENT, n Oxydation 

OXOTDIZING, ppr. Oxydating. i 

[Oxydixe aad its derivative* are now more ( 


OXTGEN, n. [Gr. *fvr, acid, and ymm, 
to generate.] 

In chimistry, oxygen or oxygon ns is an 
element or substance so named from its 
property of generating adds; it is the re- 
spirahle part of air, vital air, or foe basis 
of it ; it is called tha acidifying principle, 
and the principle or support of combustion. 
Modem experiments, However, prove that 
it is not necessary in all cases to combus- 
tion or to acidity. Oxygen u a perma- 
nently elastic fluid, invisible, inodorous, 
and a little heavier than atmospheric air. 
In union with azote or nitrogen, it forms 
atmospheric air, of whirh it constitute* 
about a fifth part. Water contains about 
H5 per cent, of it, and it exists in most ve- 
getable and animal products, acids, soils 
and oxvd*. It form* AO per cent, of s ilex, 
47 of aJumiii, 2% of lime, 40 of magnesia, 
17 of potash, and 83 of soda. 

Diet. Nat. Hut. Cye. I re. Ph dh pi . 
OX 'Yd EN ATE, r. t. To unite or cause to 
combine with oxygen, without the evolu- 
tion of heat or light; to acidify by oxygen. 
OX'YGKN A TED, pp. United with oxygen. 
OX'YGKNATINO, ppr. Uniting with my- 

O^YGENATION, w. The act, operation or 
process of combining with oxygen. 
O.vYGENTZABLK, a. Capable of being 
oxygenized. 

OX'VoKNIZE, v. t. To oxygenate, — which 

see. 

OX'YGKN IZKD, pp Oxygenated. 

OX'Y 6 KN IZEM ENT, n. Oxygenation. 
OXYGENIZING, ppr. Oxygenating. 

OX Y (VENOUS, a. Pertaining to oxygen, or 
obtained from it. 

OXYGON, n. [Gr. s£t/f, sharp, and yustu. 
an angle. I 

A triangle having three acute angles. Du t . 
OXY-l , ODINE,». In rlumu/iy, a compound 
of the chloriodic and oxiodic acids. Davy. 
OX'YMEL, «. [Gr acid, and pth, 
honey.] 

A mixture of vinegar and honey Arbuthmt. 
OXYMO'IION, n. [Gr. egv^s, a smart 
saymg which at first view appears foolish. | 
A rhetorical figure, in which an epithet of a 
quite contrary signification is added to a 
word ; as, cruel kindness. 

Oxyprussic acid , chloroprussic tu id 
OXYR'RHODINE.m [compounded of Gr. 
o£vf, acid, and falos, rose. J 
A mixture of two parts of the oil of rose* 
with one of the vinegar of ruse*. Flayer. 

OX'YTONE, o. [Gr. ofa, sharp, and ro« f , 
tone.] 

Having an acute sound Walker. 

OX'YTONE, n. An acute sound. 

OY'ER, n. [Norm oyer, hearing ; Fr. ouir, 
to hear I 

In law, a hearing or trial of causes. A court 
of over and terminor is constituted by a 
commission to inouire, hear and determine 
all treasons, felonies and misdemeanors. 

Blaakstone 

2 The hearing, as of a writ, bond, note oi 
other specialty; as when a defendant m 
court prays oytr of a writing. Blaeksioiie 
OYEZ, (Fr. oyex, hear ye.] This word t 
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UMd by the sheriff or Us eobetitatt in 
auk fog proclamation in court, requiring 
alienee and attention. It is thrfoe repeate d, 
end meet absurdly piwwnuteiL Oik. 

OYLET-HOLE. See EYELET-HOLE. 

OYSTER, ft- [G. ouster; D. o ttter; 8w. 
oriro / Dan. deter; Ft. Mire; Atm. Ait- 
trtm or eistren ; Bum. yrtrils; Corn. ##* 


tree ; L. oetrtarOtjmmi yr^Uy oon-l 
nested in origin with arise* hone, and 
named from its hardness.1 
A bivalvular testaceous animal, tend adhe- 
ring to rocks or other fixed suhetanoes in 
salt water ? hich is shallow, or in the 
mouths of rivers. Oysfors are deemed 
nourishing and delicious &od. 


V xp 

The hard oon teg 


OYSTHMHXU* «. 

! or sbeB of te oyster. 

I OY?TEB-WENCH f A woman aritaea 


OYSTER-WIFE, 

OYSTER-WOMAN, 
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P A C 

1 ) IS the sixteenth letter of the English 
Alphabet, and a labial articulation 
itemed by a close compression of die an- 
terior part of the lips, al in ep. It is con- 
vertible Into b and/, sometimes into v, and 
in Greek, into 0. This letter is found in 
the oriental languages, from which it was 
received into the Greek and Latin ; except 
however the Arabic, which has not this 
letter, and the Arabians cannot easily pro- 
nounce it. In some words which we have 
borrowed from the Greek, © is mute, as in 
ptalm, ptitan ; but is not silent in English 
words, unless it may be in receipt, and a 
few irregular words. P aspirated or fol- 
lowed by A, represents the Greek 0, which 
viewers to the English /, as in philosophy. 
As an abbreviation, P. stands for Pub hut, 
pondo , fro. ; P. A. DIG. for potrioia dig - 
niteu ; P, C. for Patrei Vtmtcnpti; P. F. 
for Pubtiut Fabivt; P. P. for propotitum 
pvbliee ; P. R. for poptdut Romanut; 
P. R. S. for prmtorit tententia ; P. R. S. P. 
for nrtttet provincial. 

P. M. stands for poet meridiem, afternoon. 
As a numeral, F, like G, stands for one 
hundred, and with a dash over it, P, for 
four hundred thousand. 

Among physicians, P. stands (orpngtl, or the 
eighth part of a handful ; P. M. tor partes 
mpttdee, equal parts of the ingredients; 
P. P. for pubis patrum, or the Jesuits’ 
bark hi powder; and ppt. for praparatus, 
prepared. Encyc. 

PA'AGE, a, [Norm. paa$t, payment. See 

. 

grounds. [ATol swedL] Burke. 

PAB'ULAR.a. [L. mabubm, food.] Pertain- 
ing to food ; affording food or aliment. 
PABULATION, nT^L.ptdmUtb, from pa- 
bulor, to feed.] 

The act of feeding or procuring provender 

Cocktretm. 

PAB'ULOUS, a. [L. pabulum, food.] Af- 
fording aliment or food; ali men ts!. Brown. 
PAB'ULUM, n. [L] Food; aliment; that 
which foods. 

2. Fuel; that which supplies the means of 
combustion. Encyc. 

PA 'C A, ». A small animal of America, bear- 
.ing some resemblance to a hare and a pig. 
It is a species of cavy; called ate the 
spotted cavy. Diet. Nat. Hitt. Ed. Encye. I 


passage over another person's 
[jYeiW; 
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PA'CATE, o. [L. vacatut.] Peaceful; tran- 
quil. [Not uiea.l 

PA'CATED, a. Appeased. [Littie used.] 
Bailey. 

PACATION, n. [L. paco, to calm or ap- 
pease.] The act of appeasing. 

PACCAN', n. An American tree and its nut. 
PACE, n. [Fr. pat ; It pauo ; Sp. pato ; L. 
patent, from pando, to open, or Gr. 
to tread. See Pass.] 

1. A step. 

2. The space between the two feet in walk- 

ing, estimated at two feet and a half. But 
the geometrical pace is five feet, or the 
whole space passed over by tbe same foot 
from one step to another. Sixty thousand 
such paces make one degree on the equa- 
tor. Encyc. 

3. Manner of walking ; gait ; as, a languish- 

ing pace; a heavy pace; a quick or slow 
pace. Additon. 

4. Step; gradation in business. [Little 

uted. J Temple. 

5 A mode of stepping among horses, in 
which the legs on the same side are lifted 
together. In a general sense, the word may 
be applied to any other mode of stepping. 

0. Degree of celerity. Let him mend hispoce. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day— 

To keep or hold pace , to keep up ; to go or 
move as fast as something else. 

PACE, v i. To go; to walk; to move. 

Sptnter. Shak. 

2. To go, move or walk slowly. 

3. To move by lifting the lega on the 
aide together, as a horse. 

PACE, v. t. To meaaure by steps ; as, to 
pact a pieee of ground. 

2. To regulate in motion. 

If you can, pace your wisdom 
In that good path that I would wish it go— 
Shak. 

PA'CED, a. Having a particular gait ; used 
chiefly in composition; as, slow-pac«L I 
2. In composition, going all lengths ; as, a 
thorough-jMcsd intriguer. 

PA'CER, is. One that paces ; a horse that 

PifcHYDERM'ATOUS, 

thick, and bmn, akin.] 

Having a thick skin; an epithet applied to 
an order of animals, called Pachydtrmata, 
embracing all the hoofod quadrupeds which 
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do not ruminate, as the elephant, masto- 
don or North American mammoth, hip- 
popotamus, ms or hog, rhinoceros, tapir, 
and hone. CtSSr. 

The horse constitutes a separata order, 
(Solipeda.) Ed. Encyc. 

*ACIF'I€, a. [L.pacificus, from pmefteo, 
to make peace. See Peace.] 

1. Peace-making; condhatmy; suited to 
make or restore peace ; adapted to reconcile 
differences; mild; appearing; as, to offer 
pacific propositions to a belligerent power. 
The measures proposed are in their nature 
pacific. 

2. Calm ; tranquil ; as, a pacific state of 


PACIFIC, n. The appellation given to the 
ooean situated between America on the 
west, and Aria; so called on account of 
its exemption from violent tempests. 

PACIFICATION, ». [L. pacficatio. See 
Pacify.] 

1 . The act of making peace between nations 
or parties at variance. Bacon. South. 

2. The act of appearing or pacifying wrath. 
r ooker. 


PACIFICATOR, n. PL] A peace-maker; 
one that restores amity between contend- 
ing parties or nations. Bacon. 

PACIFICATORY, a. Tending to make 
peace: conciliatory. Barrow. 

PACIFIED, pp. Appeased; tranquilised. 

PAC'IFIER, n. One who pacifies. 

PAC'IFY, v. t. [Fr. pacifier ; Sp. pacificmr ; 
It paeificart; L. paeifico; png, pack, 
peace, and facto, to make.] 

1. To appease, as wrath or other violent pas- 
rian or appetite ; to oahn j to still ; to qui- 
et; to allay agitation or excitement; as, 
topaefy a man whan angry, or topaefy 
his wrath or rage; the word being applied 
both to the person and to the passion. So 
we say, to pacify hunger, to p a ci fy im- 
portunate demands. 

2. To restore pesos to; tetranqnlHne; as, 
topoefy oountriea in oontontisti. fos sa 

PACIFYING, ppr. Appearing; teaaquil- 

PAcS 5‘«. [D.pe*;G.frB*.p«*. 8 m the 
Vs*.] L 

1. A bna^af any thing instead in a oseer 
or houni fori with mde; a hale; as, a pack 
of goods or doth. Tbs snidte bsws tnri 
on hie hash. 
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3. A burden or load; m,*p*ek at sorrow*. 

SW. 

3. A number of cards, or the number wed 

In games; so called from being inclosed 
together. Addison. 

4. A number of bound* or dogs, bunting or 

kept together, that is, a crowd or assem- 
blage united. Dryden. 

5. A number of persons united in a baa de- 

sign or practice ; as, a par* of thieves or 
knaves. Smtfl. 

6. A great number crowded together ; as, a 

pack of troubles. [Not used.] Ainsworth. 

7. A loose or lewd person. [Sax. paean, 

to deceive.] [Not wed.] Skelton. 

PACK, v. L [D. pokken ; Q.packen; Sw. 
peek m ; L. pongo, pactum, pactus ; imptngo, 
compingo ; Gr. nryrvu, wnxve, *syof . 
Da n.pagt, a covenant, a farm; hence dis- 
patch, to send away. The sense is to tend, 
to drive, whence to press, to make compact. 
Hence we say, to pack off, Sw. packa, that 
« / 

is, to depart with speed , Ar. bakka, 

to be compressed, to press, Ch. paw. Class 
Bg. No 18 See also No 33. 66. 32.] 

1. To place and press together ; to place in 
close order ; as, to pack goods in a box or 
chest. 

2. To put together and bind fast ; as, to 
pack any thing for carriage with cords or 
straps. 

3. To put in close order with salt intermix- 
ed ; as, to pack meat or fish in barrels. 

4. To send m haste. Shak. 

5. To put together, as cards, in such a man- 

ner as to secure the game ; to put together 
in sorts with a fraudulent design, as cards , 
hence, to unite persons miquilously, with 
a view to some private interest, as, to 
pack a jury, that is, to select persons for a 
jury who may favor a party , to pack a 
parliament , to pack an assembly of bi- 
shops. Pope Butler. Atterbury 

PACK, e. i. To be pressed or jlose ; as, the 
goods pack well. 

2. To close , to shut. Cleaveland. 

3. To depart in haste , with qtf. 

Poor Stella must pack off to town Swfft. 

4. To unite in bad measures , to confederate 
for ill purposes ; to join in collusion. 

Oo, pack with him. Shak 

PACK 'AGE, n. A bundle or bale ; a quan- 
tity pressed or bound together ; as, apack- 
age of doth. 

2. A charge made for packing goods. 

PACK 'CLOTH, n. A cloth for packing 

goods, or in which they are tied. 

PACK 'ED, pp. Put together and pressed; 
tied or bound in a bundle ; put down and 
salted, as meat; sent off; united iniqui- 
touslv. 

PACK'ER, n. Ofce that packs; an officer 
appointed to pack meat, as beef, pork, 
fish, tkc. Sittt. of Conn. 

PACK'ET, n. [Fr. paquet ; Sp. A Port par 
puts ; from pack.'} 

1. A small pack or package ; a little bundle 
or parcel ; as, a packet of letters. Bacon. 
A A dispatch-vessel ; a ship or other vessel 
employed by government to convey letters 
from country to country or from port to 
|cct ^[Wginally^>ec kd bo at , Sp. paque- 

3. A vessel employed in co n v eyin g dit- 
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, patches and passe ng er s fr om place to place, 
or to carry passengers and goods coastwise. 

United States. 

PACK'ET, e. ». To ply with a packet or dis- 
patch-vessel. United States. 

I PACKET-BOAT. See PACKET. 

PACK'ET-SHIP, n. A ship that sails regu- 
larly between distant countries for the con- 
veyance of dispatch*#, letters, passepgers, 
Ac. 

PACK'HORSE, ». A horse employed in 
carrying packs or goods and baggage. 

Locke. 

2. A beast of burden. 


a fraudulent purpose. 

PAOK'ING, n. A trick; collusion. Bole. 
PACK'SADDLE, n. A saddle on which 
packs or burdens are laid for conveyance. 
PACK'STAFF, n. A staff on which a tra- 
veler occasionally supports his pack. 

Bp. Nall. 

PACKTHR EAP, *. Strong thread or twine 
used in tying up parcels. 

PACK'WAX, h. A tendinous substance of 
the neck of an animal. Bag. 

PATO, 1 n. An animal of South America, 
PA 'COS, ) resembling the camel in shape, 

but much smaller It is sometimes called 
the Peruvian sheep, on account of its long 
thick hair Encyc. 

PACT, a. [Fr. ; L. pactum, from pango. Sec 
Pack ] 

A contract ; an agreement or covenant 

Bacon 

PACTION, «. fL pactio. See/'ar*.] An 
agreement or contract Hayward. 

PAC'TIONA L, a. By way of agreement. 

Sanderson. 

PA€TI"TI0US > a. Settled by agreement or 
stipulation. 

PAD, n [Sux. paab, for path. See Path .] 

1. Afoot-path, a road. [Not now used.] 

Prior. 

2. An easy paced horse Addison. Pope. 

3. A robber that infests the road on foot; 
uaunlly called a foot-pad. 

PAD, n. A soft saddle, cushion or bolster 
stuffed with straw, hair or other soft sul>- 
stance Camden 

PAD, v. i. [Or. Ttsrw. Sec Path.] To travel 
slowly. 

2. To rob on foot. 

3. To beat a way smooth and level. 
PAD'AK, n. Grouts; coarse flour or moAl. 

[Not used in the United States.] Wotton. 
PAD'DER, n. A robber on foot ; a high- 
wayman. Dryden. 

PAD'DLE, r. •. [Tbs French patr outlier 
signifies to paw, to paddle, and hence the 
English patrol. Tms word seems to be 
from patte, a paw, allied perhaps to L pet, 
pedis, the foot, and this is allied to the Gr. 
wttrw, to tread. To paddle, then, is to 
use the paw. But perhaps it is from the 
Noun, -—which see.] 

1. To row; to beat the water, as with oars. 

(lay. 

2. To play in the water with the hands, as 
children ; or with the feet, as fowls or 
other animals. 

3. To finger. Shak. 
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PADDLE, v. L To propel by an oar or pad- 

dle. 

PAD'DLE, n. [In L . battik ss is a paddle- 
staff; in G r. rorrufcef is a pole; in W. 
padeU is a pan. The latter would expos* 
the broad part of an oar ; but it may nave 
no connection with paddle.] 

1. An oar, but not a large oar. It is now 
applied to a sort of short oar used in pro- 
pelling and steering canoes and boat*. 

2. The blade or the broad part of an oar 
or weapon. 

Thou ahalt have a paddle on thy weapon. 

Detit, xxJU 

PAD'DLKR, n. One that paddles. 

PAD'DL E-STAFF, n. A staff headed with 
broad iron. Hall. 

PAD'DOCK, n. [Sax. paba or pab; 1) 
pad, padder.] A toad or frog. 

IValton. Dryden 
PAD'DOCK, n. [said to be corrupted from 
Sax. pajinuc, park.] 

1. A small Inclosure for deer or* other ani- 
mals. ./oAiuim. 

2. An inclosure for races with hounds, Ac. 

Encyc. 

PAD'DOCK-PIPE, n. A plant of the genus 
Equisetum. 

PAD'DOCK-STOOL, n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Agaricus ; a mushroom, vulgarly toad- 
stool. 

PA DELI 'ON, n [Fr pas de lion , lion’s foot. ) 

A plant Ainsworth 

PAIVLOCK, n. (qu. D.padde, a toad, from 
its shape.] 

A lock to be hung on a staple and held by a 
link. Prior 

PAD'LOCK, v. t. To fasten with a padlock . 

to stop; to shut; to confine. Bull. Milton 
PAD'NAO, n. An ambling nag. Dr. Pope 
PAD'OW-PIPE, n. A plant. [Sec Puddoek- 

paSuasoy', ». [from Padua, in Italy, 
and Fr. suie, silk J A particular kind of 
silk stuff. 

PA-VAN, 1 ». Among the ancients, a song of 
PL'AN, / rejoicing in honor of Apollo ; 

hence, a song of triumph. Ptq>r. 

2. In ancient poetry, a foot of four syllables , 
written also juron. Of this there aw four 
kinds; the first consisting of urn long anil 
three short syllables, or a trochee and a 
pyrrhic, os temptn ib&s ; tbi* second of a 
short syllable, a long und two short, or an 
iambus and a pyrrhic, a* polcuiU ; the 
third of two short s> liable*, a Jong and a 
short one, or a pyrrhic and a trochee, as 
hut mat Us , the fourth of three short sylla- 
bles and a long one, or a pyrrhic and iam- 
bus, as cilfrVai. Encyc. 

PA 'GAN, it. [L jmqanus, a peasant or coun- 
tryman, from pnyus, a village.] 

A heathen; a Gentile, an idolater; one who 
worships fulse gods Tbi# word was ori- 
ginally applied to ths inhabitant* of the' 
countiy, who on tlie first propagation of 
the Christian religion adhered to the wor- 
ship of false gods, or refused to receive 
Christianity, after it had been received by 
the inhabitants of the cities. In like manner, 
heathen signifies an inhabitant of the heath 
or woods, and coffer, in Arabic, signifies 
the inhabitant or a hut or cottage, and 
one that does not recoirt the religion of 
2 F 
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Mohammed. Pagan it used to distinguish 
one from a Christian and a Mohammedan. 
PA'GAN, a. Heathen; heathenish; Gen- 
tile ; noting a person who worships false 
gods. 

2. Pertaining to the worship of false gods. 
PAGANISH, a. [Sax. paganize.] Heathen- 
ish; pertaining to pagans. King. 

PAGANISM, it. [Fr. paganisms; It. pa- 

Heathenism ; the worship of false gods, or 
the system of religious opinions and wor- 
ship m a in tai n ed, by pagans. 

Addison. llooher . 
Men instructed fVom their infancy in the 
principles and duties of Christianity, never sink 
to the degradation of paganism. 0. Spring 

PAGANIZE, v. t. To render heathenish, 
to convert to heathenism. Ch. Obi. 

PAGANIZE, v. s*. To behave like pagans. 

Milton. 

PAGANIZED, pp. Rendered heathenish. 
PAGANIZING, opr. Rendering heathen- 
ish ; behaving lilce pagans ; adopting hea- 
then principles and practico. 

PAGE, n. [Fr. & Sp. page ; It .paggio; Port 
pagem; Arm. paich; Sw. poik e / Dan. 
pog ; Russ, pry, a boy, a page. The fir. 
irsuf, a boy, is undoubtedly a contracted 
form of the same word ; for from 

seme, forms «-•/{*, amyfitit ; hence it may 
be inferred that *-«<( was originally rmpcie- 
The Eng. bog is a contraction of tins 
word ; W. bafgen, a boy, a child, from 

O * 

baf, small ; Pen. faige, a footman 
or lackey.] 

1. A boy attending on a great person, rather 
for formality or show, than for servitude. 

He had two pages of honor, on either hand 
one. Bacon. 

2. A boy or man that attends on a legisla- 
tive body. In Massachusetts, the page is 
a boy that conveys papers from the mem- 
bers of the house or representatives to the 
sneaker, and from the speaker or clerk to 
the members. 

PAGE, n. [L. vagina ; Fr. page.] One side 
of a leaf of a nook. Watts. 

2. A book or writing or writings; os, the 
page of history. 

2. Paget, in the plural, signifies also books 
or writings ; as, the sacred pages. 

PAGE, v. t. To mark or number the pages 
of a book or manuscript. 

2. To attend, as a page. Shafc. 

PAGEANT, n. pa'jent. [L. pegma ; Gr. 

something showy carried in tri- 
umph.] 

1. A statue in show, or a triumphal car, 

chariot, arch or other pompous thing, de- 
corated with flags, &c. and carried in pub- 
lic shows and processions. Cyc. 

2. A show ; a spectacle of entertainment ; 
something intended for pomp. 

I’ll play my part in fortune’s pageant. SkaJt. 

3. Any thing showy, without stability or 
duration 

Thus unlamented pass the proud away, 

The gate of fools, and pagtani of a day. 

Pops. 

PAGEANT, a, Showy; pompous; ostenta- 
tious. Dryden. 

PAGEANT, *. t. To exhibit in show ; to 
represent Shai. 


PAGEANTRY, a. Show; pompous exhibi- 
tion or spectacle. 

Such pagtaniry be to the people shown. 

Dryden. 

PAGINAL, a. Consisting of pages. Brown. 
PAGOD, \ n. [Pers, pout gkod , or boot 
PAGO'DA, J khoda, a house of idols, or 
abode of God, Hind, boot kuda. Thomson. 

temple in the East Indies m which 
idols are worshiped. Pope. 

2. An idol ; on image of some supposed 
deity. StiUinjjffeet. 

PAGODA, n. A gold or silver coin current 
in Ilmdoostan, of different values in dif- 
ferent parts of India, from SI 75 cts. to 
82, or from 8 to 9s. sterling. 

PA'GODITE, n. A name given to the mi- 
neral of which the Chinese make their pa- 
godas It is called also lardite, koreite, 
and agalmatolite. 

PAID, pret. and pp of Pay ; paid fox payed. 
PA'JGLE, 1 n A plant and flower of the 
PAGIL, j genus Primula or primrose ; 

cowslip-primrose. Fam. of Plants. 

PAIL, tt. [ Vf.pacol ; Gr. w •****.] An open 
wooden vessel used in families for carrying 
liquids, as water and milk, usually contain- 
ing from eight to twelve quarts. 
PA'IL-FULL, n. The quantity that a pail will 
hold. 

PAILMAIL. SeePALLMALL. 

PAIN, n. [ Vf.poen ; Corn. Arm .poan; Ir 
pian; Fr. peine; Norm, pene, peine; D. 
pyn, Sax pin or pine , G. pe in; Dan. 
pine; Sw.pino; It. Sp. & Port.peno; L 
puma ; Gr. to**, penalty, and tom;, pain, 

labor; Sans, pana; Ar. fanna, to 
drive, afflict, distress. Class Bn. No. 22. 
23. 20. See the Verb.] 

1. An uueasy sensation in animal bodies, 
of any degree from slight uneasiness to 
extreme distress or torture, proceeding 
from pressure, tension or spasm, separa- 
tion or parts by violence, or any derange- 
ment of functions. Tims violent pressure 
or stretching of a limb gives patn , inflam- 
mation producespam; wounds, bruises and 
incisions give paw 

2. Labor, wotk , toil; laborious effort In 
this sense, the plural only is used ; as, to 
take paitu to bo at the patns. 

High without taking pains to rise. Waller 
The same with ftains we gain, but lose with 
ease. Pope. 

3. Labor; toilsome effort ; task; in the sin- 
gular. [Not now used ] Spenser. Waller 

4. Uneasiness of mind; disquietude; anxi- 
ety ; solicitude for the fttture ; grief, sorrow 
for the past We suffer pain when we fear 
or expect evil ; we feel patn at the loss of 
frienas or property. 

5. The throws or distress of travail or child- 
birth. 

8he bowed herself and travailed, for her 
pains came upon her. 1 Sam. iv. 

6. Penalty; punishment suffered or de- 
nounced; suffering or evil inflicted as a 
punishment for a crime, or annexed to the 
commission of a enme. 

v None shall presume to fly under pain of 
death. Addison. 

Interpose, on pain of my displeasure, 

Betwixt their swords. Drydsn. 
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PAIN, e. t. [W. posni; Norm, pooler ; Fr. 
peiner; Sp, penar; It. penars ; 'D.pynen; 
Dan. finer; Sw. pista; Sax. puma; Gr. 
mutt. The primary sense is to strain, 
urge, press. See the Noun.] 

1. To make uneasy or to disauiet; to cause 
uneasy sensations in the body, of any de- 
gree of intensity; to make amply uneasy, 
or to distress, to torment. The pressure 
of fetters may patn a limb ; the rack pains 
the body. 

2. To afflict ; to render uneasy in mind , to 
disquiet; to distress. We are pained at the 
death of a friend; gnef pains the heart; we 
are often pained with fear or solicitude. 

1 am pained at my very heart Jer. iv. 

3. Reciprocally, to patn axe’s self, to labor; 
to make toilsome efforts. [Little used.'] 

Spenser. 

PAWFUL, a. Giving pam, uneasiness or 
distress to the body ; as, a painful opera- 
tion in surgery. % 

2. Giving pain to the mind; afflictive; dis- 
quieting; distressing. 

Evils have been more pailful to us in the 
prospect, than in the actual pressure. Addison. 

3. Full of pain , producing misery or afflic- 
tion. Milton. 

4. Requiring labor or toil ; difficult ; exe- 
cuted with laborious effort , as, a pamful 
service. The army bad a painful march. 

5. Laborious, exercising labor; undergoing 
toil; industrious. 

Nor must the panful husbandman be tired. 

Drydsn. 

P AWFULLY, adv. With suffering of body, 
.with affliction, uneasiness or distress of 
‘mind. 

2. Laboriously; with toil; with laborious 
effort or diligence. Raleigh. 

PA 'IN FULNESS, n. Uneasiness or distress 
of body. South 

2. Affliction; sorrow; grief, disquietude or 
distress of mind. 

3. Laborious effort or diligence ; toil 

Hooker 

PA'INIM, «. [Norm, paynim; Fr. paten , 
contracted from pagan.~\ A pagan. [No/ 
used.’] Peacham 

PA'INIM, a. Pagan; infidel. [.Vo/ used.] 
Milton 

PAWLESS, a. Free from pain. Felt 

2. Free from trouble. Dryden 

PA'INSTAKER, n. A laborious person. 

Gay. 

PAINSTAKING, a. Laborious; industn- 
1 otis. Harris 

PAINSTAKING, n. Labor; great indus- 

tty. 

PA'INT, v. t. [Fr. peindre, poignant, petal , 
L. pmgo, pictus ; Sp. pmtar ; It ptgnere 
or ping ere, to throw, to push, to paint. 
The elements are probably Pg or Pi, as 
in Jingo, fetus.] 

1. To form a figure or likeness in colors ; as, 
to Min/ a hero or a landscape. 

2. To cover or besmear with color or colon, 
either with or without figures; as, to paint 
a cloth ; to paint a house. 

3. To represent by oolors or images ; to ex- 
hibit in form. 

When folly grows romantic, we mast paint it. 

Pope. 
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4. To raproaeot or exhibit to the mind ; to 
pnacUt in form or llkonooi to the intellec- 
tual view; todeecribe. 

Disloyal! 

— The word it too food to mU oat her 
wickedness. She*. 

1. To color; to diversify with colon. 

Speneer. 

6. To lay on artificial color for ornament. 
Jezebel painted her free and tired her hetd. 

f King* I*. 

PAINT, e. i. To lay colon on the free. It 
it said the ladiet in FranceootM/. 

2. To practice painting. The artist point* 
well. 

PAINT, a. A coloring substance; a tub- 
stanoe used in pointing, either simple or 
compound ; as, a white point, or red paint. 

2. Color laid on canvas or other material ; 
color representing any thing. 

Pope Additon. 
41 Color laid on the fAce ; rouge. Young. 
PA'INTED, pp. Colored, nibbed over with 
pamt , as, a painted house or cloth. 

2. Represented in form by colors 
a. Described. 

PA'INTER, n. One whose occupation is to 
paint ; one skilled in representing things 
in colors. 

PA'INTER, a. [qu. Ir. painter, a snare, that 
which holds ] 

A rope used to fasten a boat to a ship or 
other object. Mar. Did. 

PA'INTING, opr. Representing m colors , 
laying on colors. 

PA'INTING, n. The art of forming figures 
or resembling objects in colors on canvas 
or other material, or the art of represent- 
ing to the eye by means of figures and 
colors, any object of sight, and sometimes 
the emotions of the mind. Encyc. 

2 A picture, a likeness or resemblance in 
colors. S/iak. 

3. Colors laid on. Shale. 

PA'INTURE, a. [Fr petnture .] The art of 

painting. Dryden. 

PAIR, a. [Fr. pair; L. Sp. & Port, par ; It 

pari; Arm. par ; D. poor ; G. par, paar ; 
8w. par ; Norm, par or peir ; Ir. petre , 
Sax. jepejia, with a prefix. In W. par sig- 
nifies what ia contiguous or in continuity, a 
state of readiness or preparedneu, a pair, 
fellow, match or couple, and para signifies 
to endure, to continue, to persevere; paru, 
(o couple or join. In this language, as in 
Spanish, par, pair, ia shown to be connect- 
ed with the L. paro, to prepare. Now m 
Heb. Ch. Syr. fit Eth. -on signifies to join, 
couple or associate, and the noun, an asso- 
ciate, evidently this very word, which goes 
far to prove that nan, is a derivative of the 
root ma, from which the Latins probably 
have paro. See Class Br. No. 1 9. The pri- 
mary sense of the root is to throw, strain and 
extend, and henoepor, equal, is extended to, 
near, contiguous, or equally extended.] 

1 . Two things of a kind, similar in form, 
applied to the same purpose, and suited to 
each other or used together ; as, a pair of 
gloves or stockings; a pair of shoes; a pair 
of oxen or horses. 

2. Two of a sort ; a couple ; a brace ; as, a 
pair of nerves; a parr of doves. Luke ii. 


PAIR, e. ». To be joined Ja pairs; to couple; 
as, birds pair in summer. 

2. To suit; to fit ; as a co unte rp ar t 
EtheUoda, 

My heart was made to fit and pair with thine. 

, Rowe, 

PAIR, r, t. To unite in couplsa ; as, minds 
paired in heaven. Dryden. 

2. To unite as correspondent or rather to 
contrast 

Glossy Jet is paired with shining whits. 

Pope. 

PAIR, e. /. To impair. [See Impair.'] 

PA 'I RED, pp. Joined In couples; fitted; 
suited. 

PA'IRING, ppr. Uniting in pairs ; fitting. 

PALACE, «. [Fr. palais; L. palatitm; It 
palasxo; Sp. palacio; G. » fain, whence 
pfalttgraf, palsgrave ; W plat ; Run. po- 
tato.] 

1. A magnificent bouse in which an emperor, 
a king or other distinguished person resides; 
«S «n imperial palate ; a royal palace ; a 
pontifical palace , a ducal palace. 

2. A splendid place of residence; as, the 

sun’s bright palace. Add'uon. 

PALACE-COURT, a. The domestic court 
of the kings of Great Britain, which ad- 
ministers justice betweeeu the king's do- 
mestic sonants. It is held once a week 
before the steward of the household and 
knight marshal , its jurisdiction extending 
twelve miles, in circuit from his majesty's 
palace. Blacketone. 

PALA'CIOUS, a. [from palace.] Royal; 
noble , magnificent. [ Not urea.] 

Graunt. 

PALANKEF/N, \ «. [In Hindoo, palkee,ap- 

PALAN'QUIN, J parentlv from Sans, pa- 
luk, a couch. But it accords better with Sp. & 
It. palanca , a pole, Port, palanque .] 

A covered carnage used in India, China, &c. 
borne on the shoulders of men, and in 
whirh a single person is conveyed from 
plare to plarc. 

PALATABLE, a. [from palate.] Agreeable 
to the taste ; savory. Addieon. 

2. That is relished. > 

PALATABLENESS, ». The quality of 
being agreeable to the taste ; relish. 

Aikin. 

PALATAL, a. Pertaining to the palate ; 
uttered by the aid of the palate. 

PALATAL, n. A letter pronounced by the 
aid of the palate, or an articulation of the 
root of the tongue with tho roof of the 
mouth , as g hard and k, in eg, ek. 

PALATE, n. [L. palatum , properly the arch 
or cope of hearen.] 

1. The roof or upper part of the mouth. 

The glands in this oart of the mouth se- 
crete a mucous fluid, which lubricates 
the mouth and throat, and facilitates de- 
glutition. Encyc. 

2. Taste. 

Hard task to bit the palate • of sock guests. 

Pope 

[This signification of the word originated 
in the opinion that the palate is the instru- 
ment or taste. This is a mistake. In itself 
it has no power of taste.] 

3. Mental relish ; intellectual taste. 

Men of nkn palate* coaid not relish Aristotle, 
ss dressed up by tbs schoolmen. Baker. 
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PALATE, at. To pereeiva by the taste. 

[MX need.] SMak. 

PALATIAL, a. [from palate.] Pertaining 
to the palate; as, the patediafntnMkn of 
the tongue. Barrow. 

PALATIAL, a. [from L, pala/ium, palace.] 
Pertaining to a palace; becoming a palace; 
magnificent. Druimond, 

PALATIC, a. Belonging to the palate. 
T Not ua ad 1 d. »j 

PALATINATE, «. [It. from 

L. palatinu*. See Pa/alwe.] 

The province or seignory of a palatine ; as, 
the Palatinate of the Rhine in Germany, 
called the upper and lower Palatinate. 

Ehcvc, 

PALATINE, a. [Fr. palatin ; h. palatine; 
from L. palatinu*, from palatium, palace.] 
Pertaining to a palace; an epithet applied 
originally to persous holding an office or 
employment in the king's palace; hence 
it imports possessing royal privileges ; as, 
a count palatine. 

In England, formerly, were three coun- 
ties palatine, Chester, Durham and Lan- 
caster ; the two former by prescription, the 
latter by grant of Edward III. They were 
so called, because the proprietors, the Earl 
of Chester, the Bishop of Durham and the 
Duke of I.ancaster, possessed royal rights, 
as folly as the King in his palace. Of tbete, 
the county of Durham is the only one now 
remaining in the hands of a subject. 

Illackitanr 

PALATINE, «. One invested with royal 
privileges and rights. A palatine or count 

S alatine, on the continent of Europe, is one 
elevated by a prince to hold courte of jus- 
tice m a province, or one who has a palace 
and a court of justice in lus own house, in 
Poland, a palatine may be regarded as the 
governor of a province. Encyc. 

PA I.' ATI VF., a. Pleasing to the taste. 

[JVot need.] Brown. 

PALAVER, ». [Sp. palabra, Port. paiavra, 
a word. Qu. W. llavar, utterance ; with a 
prefix.] 

1. Idle talk. 

2. Flattery; adulation. [Thieieueed with 
u* in the vulgar dialect. J 
3. Talk ; conversation ; conference ; a eenee 
uted in Africa, at appear t by the relatione 
of mieeionartes. 

PALAVER, v. t. To flatter, [/a vulgar 

PA LE, o. [Fr. pale, paler; L. potteo, palU~ 
due; Russ Incite, white; bteltju, to Whiten. 
It is probably allied to Sax. jraleye, pealo, 
fallow, pale red or yellow, D. vast, from 
the sense of failing, withering ; W. pally, 
to fail. See Close Bl. No. H. 7. 13. 18.] 

1. White or wliitish ; wan , deficient in co- 
lor ; not ruddy or fresh of color ; as, a pale 
face or skin ; pale cheeks. Wa say also, a 
pale red, a pale blue, that is, a whitish rod 
or blue Pale is not precisely synonymous 
with white, as it usually denotes what we 
call wan, a darkish dun white. 

2. Not bright; not shining; of a faint foster, 
dim ; ss, the pale light of the moon. 

The night, roetbioks, is but the dayUfbt 

fiek ; 

It teoks a little j taler, Shek 

2 F 2 
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PALE, v. t. To make pale. Shak. Prior. 
PALE, n. [Sax. pal; O. pfahl ; G. pool; 
Sw. phle / Dan. peel / W. pawl ; L. pa/m ; 

. coinciding with Eng. pole, aa well as pale ; 
Rum. palitx , a stick or dub. It has the 
elements of L. pala, a spade or shovel, and 
the radical sense is probably an extended 

thing, or a shoot. Qu. Ar. J-J nabala, 
to dart Class Bl. No. 18.] 

1. A narrow hoard pointed or sharpened at 
one end, used in fencing or inclosing. 
This is with ns more generally called a 
picket. 

2. A pointed stake; hence to empale,— 
which see. 

3. An inclosure ; properly, that which in- 

closes, like fence, limit ; hence, the space 
inclosed. He was bom within the pale of | 
the church; within the pale of Christi- 
anity. Atteibury 

4. District ; limited territory. Clarendon. 

5. In heraldry, [one of the greater ordina- 
ries, being a broad perpendicular line.— 

E. H. B.] 

PALE, v. t. [D. paalen ; G. pfnhlen) To in- 
close with pales or stakes. Mortimer. 

2. To inclose ; to eneompass. Shak 

PALEA'CEOUS, ii. [ L pole a, straw, chaff J 

1. Chaffy, resembling chaff, or consisting 

of it ; as, a palrareous pappus. Lee 

2. Chaffy; furnished with chuff , as, a palea- 
ceous receptacle. Mariyn 

PA 'LED, pp. Inclosed with pales or pickets. 
2. Striped. 

PARE-EYED, a. Having eyes dimmed. 

Milton. 

PA'LE-FACED, a. Having a pale or wan 
face. Shak 

2 Causing paleness of face , as, pah r fared 
fear. Shak 

PA'LK-HE’ARTED, a. Dispirited. Shall 
PA'LELY, adv. Wanly; not freshly or rud- 
dily. 

PAL'ENDAR, n. A kind of coasting \ essel 
[06s.] haul I re 

PA'LEN ESS, n. Wanness ; defect of color , 
want of freshness or ruddiness, a sickly 
whiteness of look. 

The blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 

A livid paleness spreads o’er all iicr look. 

Pope. 

2. Want of color or luster; as, the paleness 
of a flower. Shak. 

PALEOGRAPHY,!*. [Gr *•*««*, ancient, 
and y(*<pn, writing ] 

1. The art of explaining ancient writings 
More correctly, 

2. An ancient manner of writing, as, Punic 

paleography. E. Stiles. 

PA LEOL'OGlST, it. One who writes on 
antiquity, or one conversant with antiquity 
Good. 

PALEOL'OGY, n, [Gr. fraAa/of, ancient, 
and x«yo/, discourse.] 

A discourse or treatise on antiquities, or the 
knowledge of ancient things. 

PA'LEOUS, a. [L. palea, chaff] Chaffy; 

like chaff. Brown 

PALESTRI AN, l a. [Gr. w*\suc{t**e, from 
PALESTRIC, ) tra> Hl a struggUng or 
wrestling ; *-«Asm«, to wrestle, to strive.] 
Pertaining to the exercise of wrestling. 

Bryant. 


PALET, ». [Fr. pelote, a baH] The crown 
of the head. [AW twed.l Skelton. 
PALETTE. See PALLET. 

PAL'FREY, n [Fr. paltfroi; It. palafreno; 
Sp. pulafreti ; Port, palafrtm ; W. paltre. 
Ainsworth giv$s for the original word, in 
Low Latin, paraveredt, [plur. of veredm,] 
horses of a large size, used for carrying 
the baggage of an army.] 

I. A horse used by noblemen and others for 
state, distinguished from a war horse. 

Encyc. 

2 A small horse fit for ladies. 

Johnson. Spectator. 

PAL'FREYED, a Riding on a palfrey. 

PA LIFI CAT 1 ON, n. [from L. palm , a stoke 
or post. ] „ 

The act or practice of driving piles or posts 
into the ground for making it firm. Wotton. 
PAL'INDROME, « [Gr. , 

again, and tyopw or to run, 

duased ] 

A word, verse or sentence that is the same 
when rcud backwards or forwards ; as, 
madam, or “ ltoma tibi imbito motibus lbit 
amor.” Encyc. 

PA 'LING, ppr. Inclosing with pales. 
PARING, n A fence lormed with pales. 
PAL'INODE, 1 w [Gr. , waXiv, 

PAL'INODY, j aguin, and mfoi, a song.] 
A recantation, or declaration eontrary to a 
former one. Encyr Sandy s 

PALISA'DE, ». [Fr. palissade ; Sp .pahxa- 
da , It. vahzxata , from pale, or the same 
root. The Welsh has pahs, a tlun parti- 
tion of boards Or laths, a wainscot; pa- 
lisaw, to wainscot,] 

A fence or fortification consisting pf a row 
of stakes or posts sharpened and Bet finnly 
m the ground. In fortification, the posts 
are set two or three inches apart, pnrallel 
to the parapet in the covered wav, to prevent 
a surprise. Puhsudcs serve also to fortify 
the uvunucs of open forts, gorges, hall- 
moons, the bottom of ditches, Ac. F.ncyr 
PALISADE, « t To surround, inclose or 
forldv with stakes or posts 
PARISH, a [fiom pale.'] Somewhat pole 
or wan , os, a palish blue Arbuthnot. 
PALL, « JL pallium, Sax. neelle ; It pal- 
ho; Arm pallen , Ir peitlf.) 

1. Aeloke, a mantle of state. Milton. 

2. The mantle of an aichbishop. Ayhffc. 

3 The cloth thrown over a dead body at 

ftinerals. Drydrn 

PA LL, n. In heraldry, a figure like the Greek 
T. Encyc 

PALL, v. t. To cloke; to cover or invest. 

Shak 

PALL, v. i. [ W. pnllu, to fail ; allied to pate, 
and to Gr. erstXaiot, old; Hob Ch Sc Ar. 
nba, Hob. baa. S ee Fail. Class Bl. No. 
6. 18.21.] 

1. To become vapid ; to lose strength, life, 
spirit or taste ; to become insipid , as, the 
liquor palls. 

Beauty toon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye and palls upon the sente 
Addison. 

PALL, v t. To make vapid or insipid. 

Reason and reflection — blunt the edge of the 
keenest desires, and pall all hu enjoyments. 

After bury. 

2. To make spiritless ; to dispirit ; to de- 
press. 


The mom we raise ear fere, 
Ths mare we po# sod coot and kill Ms ardor. 

Braden. 

3. To weaken; toimpafar; as, to /mm for- 
tune. Shak. 

4. To cloy ; aa, the palled appetite. Tailor. 
PALLADIUM, it. [Gr. ouXXmiiu, from 

Pallet, the goddess.] 

1. Primarily, a statue of the goddess Pallas, 
which represented her as sitting with a 

S ike in her right hand, and in her left a 
istaff and spindle. On the preservation 
of this statue depended the safety of Troy. 
Hence, 

2. Something that affords effectual defense, 
protection and safety ; as when we say, 
the trial by jury Is the palladium of our 
civil rights. Blackstone. 

3. A metal found in very small grains, of a 
steel gray color and fibrous structure, in 
auriferous and platiniferous sand. It is 
infusible by ordinary heat, and when na- 
tive, is alloyed with a little platina and 
iridium. Diet, Nat. hiet. 

PA L'LET, ft. [Fr . palette ; It. palette , a firc- 
Bhovel , Sp. paleta ; from L. pala, W. pdl, 
a shovel, a peel.] . 

1. Among paint ere, a little oval tabic or 
board, or piece of ivory, on which the 
painter places the colors to be used. On 
the middle the colors are mixed to obtain 
the tints required. Encyc. 

2. Among potters, crucible makers , &c. a 
wooden instrument lor forming, heating 
and rounding their works, ft is oval, 
round, Ac. Encyc. 

3. In gilding , an instrument made of a 
* squirrel’s tail, to take up the gold leaves 
fiom tho pillow, and to apply and extend 
them. Encyc 

4. In heraldry, a small pale. [See Pale.] 
h. A small part belonging to the balance of 
a watch , the nut of a watch. It is some- 
times written pallat. 

6 A measure formerly used by surgeons, 
containing three ounces. HakewiU. 

PA L'LET, n. [paillet, Chaucer ; Fr. paille, 
L palea, struw , Jr peall, a couch.] A 
small bed. Milton. 

PALRIAMENT, it. [L. palhum, a cloke.] 
A dress ; a robe [A ot used.'] Shak. 
PAL'LIARD, n. [Fr.] A lecher; a lewd 
person. [JVo/ used nor English. ] 
PALRIARDiSE, n. Fortification. [Not 
used.) i Buck. 

PALRlATE, v. t. [Yr.pallter ; Sp. paltar ; 
It. pallia re; from Low L. pallio, from pal- 
lium, a cloke or robe.] 

1 To clothe. [06s.J 

2. To cover with excuse ; to conceal the 
enormity of offenses by excuses and apo- 
logies ; hence, to extenuate ; to lessen ; to 
soften by favorable representations ; as, to 
palliate faults, offenses, crimes or vices. 

Dry den. 

3. To reduce in violence ; to mitigate; to 
lessen or abate ; as, to palliate a disease. 
PAL'LIATE, a. Eased; mitigated. [A’ot 
used.] 

PALRIATED, ms. Covered by excuses; 
extenuated ; softened. 

PAL'LIATING, ppr. Concealing the enor 
mity or most censurable part « conduct; 
extenuating; softening. 

PALLIATION, ft. Tbs act of palliating ; 
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at the moat flagrant dram- 
atenem of an aieiiee; extenuation by &- 
woeable representation ; m, the palliation of 
ftufa, offenses, rice* or crime*. 

8 . Mitigation ; alleviation : abatement ; as of 
a disease. 

PALLIATIVE, a. [Pr. palliatf.] Extenu- 
ating; serving to extenuate by excuse* or 
&vor*b!e representation. Wart on. 

2 . Mitigating; alleviating; as pain or dis- 
ease. Arbuthnot. 

PALLIATIVE, n. That which extenuates. 
2 . That which mitigates, alleviates or abates 
the violence of pain, disease or other evil. 

Swift. 

PALLID, a. [L. pallidas, from pedleo, to 
become pale. See Pale.'] 

Pale ; wan ; deficient in color ; not high co- 
lored; as, a pallid countenance; pallid 
blue. Spenter. Thomson. Harte. 

PALLIDLY, adv. Palely , wanly. Taylor. 
PALLIDNESS, a. Paleness, wanness. 
PALL'MALL, n. [L. pila, a ball, and mal- 
low, mallet; Itpalla, a ball, and malleo, a 
hammer.] 

A play in which a hall is driven through an 
iron ring by a mallet , also, the mallet. 

Johnson. 

PALLOR, n. [L.1 Paleness. Taylor. 

PALM, m p'am. [L .palma; W . palv, from 
spreading.] 

1. The inner part of the hand. 

2. A hand or hand's breadth; a lineal mea- 
sure of three inches. Holder. Baron. 

3. The broad triangular part of on anchor 
at the end of the arms. 

4 The name of many species of plants, bpt 
particularly of the dute-ti ee or great palm, 
a native of Asia and Africa. 

The palms constitute a natural order of j 
monocuty ledonou* plants, with a simple 
oytindric stem, terminating in a crown of 
leaves or fronds, within a inch rises a tuft 
of flowers and fruits, all natives of warm 
climates. They vary m ize from 2 to 
more than 100 feet in highth. 

J untie h. Ltnnteut 
!> Branches of the palm being worn in to- 
ken of victory, hence the word signifies 
superiority, victory, triumph. The palm 
was adopted as an emblem of victory, it is 
said, because the tree is so elastic as when 
pressed, to nse and recover it* correct po- 
rtion. Kncyr. 

Namur subdued is England’s palm alone. 

Dryden 

6. Among seamen, an mntrument used in 
sewing canvas instead of a thimble. 

PALM, e. t. p am. To conceal m the pulm 
of the hand 

They palmed the trick that lost the game. 

' Prtor. 

2. To impose by fraud. 

For you may palm upon us new for old 

Dryden. 

3. To handle. Prior. 

4. To stroke with the hand. Ainsworth 
PALM-SUNDAY.n p am- Sunday. The Sun- 
day next before Easter ; so called in com 
memontion of Mir Savior’s triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem, when the multitude strewed 
palm branches in the way. 

PALM-TREE, a. p'am-tres. The date-tree, 
or Pkcenuc laciyltfera, a native of Asia and 
Africa, which grows to the highth c i 60 


and oven of 100 feet, with an upright stent, 
crowned with a clutter of leave* or branches 
eight or nine feet long, extending all around 
like an umbrella. The fruit w in shape 
somewhat like an acorn. This tree trans- 
planted will grow in Europe,' but the fruit 
never ripens. Eneye. 

This name is applied to other species of 
palm*. 

PALMAR, a. [L. palmaris.] Of the breadth 
of the hand. Lee. 

PAL'MATED, a. [L.jxxWvi, from palma, 
palm.] 

1 . Having the shape of the hand ; resembling 

a hand with the fingers spread ; as, palma - 
ted leaves or stones. JEncyc. 

2. Entirely webbed ; as, the palmated feet 
of aquatic fowls. 

PALMER, ♦». p'amer. One that returned 
from die Holy Land hearing branches of ] 
palm; a pilgrim or crusader. Pope. 

PALMER- WORM, n. p'amer-wom. A worm 
covered with hair; supposed to be so call- 
ed because he wanders over all plants. 
Joel i Johnson. 

PALM ETTO, n. A species of palm-tree, 
growing in the West indies, of the genus 
Cl 


Chamirropi 


Thomson. 


PALM IF' E^tOUS, a. fL. palma and fero, to 
bear ] Bearing palms. Dirt. 

PAL'MIPED, a [L. palma and pet, foot.] 
Web footed; having the toes connected by 
a membrane , os a water fowl. 

PAL'MIPED, » A fowl that has webbed 
feet, or tlie toes connected by a membrane. 

Eneye. 

PAL'MISTER, n fL. palma.} One who 
deals /ii palmistry, or pretends to tell for- 
tunes by the palm of the hand. 

PAL'MISTRY, «. f L. palma, palm.] The 
art or practice of dninmg or telling for- 
tunes by the Imps and marks iu the palm of j 
the hand , a trick of imposture, much prac- 
ticed by gipn'ys. 

2. Addison uses it humorously for the action 

of the hand. Spectator. 

PALMY, a. v'amy. Bearing palms. S/tak. 

PALP, v. t. To feel. [Not authorized.] 
PALPABILITY, is. [from palpable. ] The 
quality of being perceptible by the touch. 

Arbuthnot. 

PAL'PABLIi, a. [Fr. from L. palpor, to 
feel, It. palpabile. J 

1 . Perceptible by the touch ; that may be 
felt; as, a palpable substance, palpable 
darkness. Shak. j 

2 Gross, coarse; easily perceived and de- 
tected ; as, a palpable absurdity. Tdlotson \ 

3. Plain; obvious; easily perceptible, as, 
palpable phenomena ; palpable proof. 

Hooker. GlanviUe 

PALTABLENESS, ». The quality of being 
palpable, plainness; obviousness; grossness 

PAI/PABLY, ado. In such a manner as to 


PalpBo Olwstratoe tha primary as dm of 

AU ; to boat, os the hoart; to 
flutter, that ia, to movo with littie throw*; 
as we say, to go pitapat} applied particu- 
larly to a preternatural or exalted move- 
ment of the heart 

PALPITATION, a. [L. pabitatio. 1 A 
beating of the heart, partWariy, o mm* 


»od^, by fear, fright or 


tmg or 

violent aotion of the b 

rosy. Arbuthnot. 
2. A violent, irregular motion of the heart 
Cullen. Parr. 

PALS'GRAVE,* n. pawbtgrave. [G.j^afo- 
graf, from pfalt, contracted from L. pala- 
tium, palace, and grttf, an earl ; D. palts- 
graqf; Sax.^epepa, a reeve, whence 
A count or earl who has the superintend- 
ence of the king's palace. Diet. 

PAL'SIGAL. a. « as x. (from palsy.] Affect- 
ed with palsy; paralytic. 

PAL'SIED, pp. [from palsy.] Affected with 

p/i/Sy, ft. * as x. [supposed to be con- 
tracted from Gr. wu{m*t*ie, relaxation, 
waemlv*, to loosen or relax.] 

The loss or defect of the power of voluntary 
muscular motion in the whole body, or m 
a particular part; paralysis. When one 
side only of the body is affected, it is call- 
ed htmijtleyy. When the lower part of the 
body is paralytic, it is called paraplegy. 
Palsy may bu a loss of the power of mo- 
tion without a loss of sensation, or a loss 
of sensation without loss of motion, or u 
loss of both. Eneye. Good. Qtttncy 

PAL'SY, v. t. To paralyse ; to destroy the 
power of voluntary muscular motion. 

2. To destroy action or energy. Dwight. 

PAL'SYING, ppr. Destroying power of 
motion or action. 

PALTER, v. i. [probably allied to faults r 
or falter, W.pallu, Eng .fad; Sp. & Port 
faltar, to want, to fail, to miss, to balk, to 
come short. See Fail and Pall.] 

To shift; to dodge; to play tricks. Johnson 
Rather, to fail , to eoine short ; to balk. 
Homans, that have spoke the word 
And will not palter. ShaJe. 

PALTER, e. t. To squander. Qn. [AW 
used.] Ainsworth. 

PALTEREIl, n. One that palters, fails or 
falls short. 

PALTRINESS, n. [from paltry.] 'Hie state 
paltry, vile or worthless. 


be perceived by the touch. 

2. Grossly; plainly; obviously. 

Ctodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury thst 
had palpabty taken shares of money. Baron. 
PALPATION, ». [L palpatio, from palpo, 
to feel, to stroke, from the root of feel, and 
Gr. wwXhft, to shake. Probably the pri- 
mary sense is to beat or strike gently, or 
to touch, or to spring, to leap, allied to Gr. 
fiaMu, Pr. bailer.] The act of feeling 
PAL'PITATE, v. i. \L.palpUo, from palpo. 


of being paltry, 1 
PALTRY, o. [Sw. palta, plur. paltor , rags ; 
Dan. piatl, a rag , putHrd, rugged j Scot. 
pallrit or pelt rw, vile trash , It. potto**, a 
vagabond. It may be allied to Gr. Qm/htg, 
vile, and to fail. Qu. Fr. piitre , a con- 
tracted worcLj 

Ragged, mean; vile; worthless; despica- 
ble , as, a paltry boy , apalt yj ^axaj i^ aL 

PA'f.Y, a. [from pale.] Pal* ; wanting ao- 
lor , used only ih poetry. Shah. Gay. 
2 In heraldry, divided by pales into four 
equal parts. Eneye. 

PAM, n [supposed to be from palm, vic- 
tory ] The knave of dubs. Pope. 

PAM 'PER, o.t. [from It pambere, bread and 
drink; pamberato, pampered, well fed, 
pane, braed, and bert, to drink, L. bibo] 

1. To feed to the full ; to glut ; to sagittate , 
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to food luxurious ; as, to pomp* the body 
or the appetite. Spenser. 

Wt are proud of a body fattening for worms 
and pampered for corruption and the grave. 

Dwtoht. 

2, To gratify to the full } to famish with 
that which delights; as, to pamper the 
imagination. 

PAM'PERED, pp. Fed high; glutted or 
gratified to the fall 

PAM'PERING, ppr. Glutting ; feeding 
luxuriously ; gratifying to the fall. 
PAM'PERING, n. Luxuriancy. Fulke. 
PAM'PHLET, n. [Sp. papelon, from pa- 
pel, paper. The word signifies both a 
pamphlet and a bill posted. Sp. papaleta, 
a slip of paper on which any thing is writ- 
ten ; papel volant e, a small pamphlet. It 
has also been deduced from paunflet, pa- 
ginofllata , a word said to have been used 
by Caxton.l 

A small book consisting of a sheet of paper, 
or of sheets stitched togetherhut not bound. 
PAM'PHLET, t. U To wnte a pamphlet or 
pamphlets. Howell. 

PAMPHLETEE'R, «. A writer ofpam- 
phleta ; a scribbler. Taller. 

PAN, ». [Sav. pnnna; S v,.panna; G. 
pfanne ; D. pan ; W td] 

1 . A vessel broad and somewhat hollow or 

depressed in the middle, or with a raised 
border; used for setting milk and other 
domestic purposes. Dryden. 

2. The part of a guu-lock or other fire-arms 
which holds the priming that communi- 
cates with the charge. 

3. Something hollow , as, the brain pan. 

4. Amon a farmers, the hard stratum of earth 
that lies oolow the soil ; called the hard pan 

5. The top of the head. Chancer. 

PAN, v. t. To join ; to close together. [ Lo- 
cal.'] Hailey 

PANACE'A, n, [L. from Gr. x nsnnun , 
sr ns, all, and suttouai, to cure ] 

1. A remedy for all diseases, a universal 

medicine. Marlon 

2. An herb. Am worth 

PANA'DA, \ n. [Ft. panade, from‘L .pants, 
PANA'DO, / Sp. pan, li. pane, bread.] 

A kind of food made by boiling bread in 
water to the consistence of pulp and sweet- 
ened. 1 H'ucman. 

PAN'€AKE, n. A thin cake fried m a pan. 
Some folks think it will never be good times, 
till houses are tiled with pancakes. FrankUn 
PANCH, n. [W. panu, to form a texture, 
to full.] 

Among seamen, a thick and strdng mat, to 
be fastened on yards to prevent friction. 
PANCRATTC, \ a. [Or. *«», all, and 
PANCRAT'I-GAL, / nfnrog, strength.] 
Excelling in all gymnastic exercises ; very 
strong or robust. Brotvn. 

PANTREAS, n. [Gr. arms, all, and netmg, 
Hesh.] 

A gland of the body situated between the 
bottom of the stomach and the vertebers of 
the loins, reaching from the liver to the 
spleen, and attached to the peritotueum. 
It is two fingers in breadth, and six in 
length, soft and supple. It secretes a kind 
of saliva and pours it into the duodenum. 

Quincy. Coxe. 

PANCREATIC, a. Pertaining to the pan- 
creas; as, pancreatic juice Arbuthnot. 


PANCV. See PANSY. 

PANDECT, n. [L. ponded*, fas m Gr. 
wmshamr, was, all, and felspar, to con- 
tain, to take.] 

1. A treatise which contains the whole of 

any science. Swift. 

2, Pandects, in the plural, the digest or col- 
lection of civil or Roman law, made by 
order of the emperor Justinian, and con- 
taining 534 decisions or judgments of 
lawyers’, to which the emperor pave the 
force and authority of law. This compi- 
lation consists of fifty books, forming the 
first part of the civil law. 

PANDEMTC, a. [Gr. was, all, and 
people.] 

Incident to a whole people ; epidemic ; as, 
a pandemic disease. Harvey. Parr . 
PAN'DER, n. [qu. It. pandere, to set 
abroad, or Pandoras, in Chaucer. In Pers. 

C 

bondar, is the keejier of a ware- 
house or granary, a forestaller who buys 
and hoards goods to enhance the price; 
answering to L. mango But the real ori- 
gin of the word is not obvious.] * 

A pimp; a procurer; a male bawd; a mean 
profligate wretch who caters for the lust of 
others. Dryden. Sliak. 

PAN'DER, v t To pimp; to procure lewd 
women for others ShaL. 

PAN'DER, v. i. To act as agent for the 
lusts of others 

2. To be subservient to lust or passion. 
PANDERAGE, n. A procuring of sexual 
connection. Ch. llelig. Appeal. 

PAN'DERISM, n. The employment or vices 
of a pander ; a pimping Swift. 

PAN'DERLY, a. Pimping; acting the 
pander. Shak. 

PANDICULATION, n. [L. pandieulor, 
to yawn, to stretch.] 

A yawning, a stretching; the tension of the 
solids that accompanies yawning, or that 
restlessness and stretching that accompa- 
nies the cold fit of an intermittent. 

F.neyc F/oyer. 
PAN'DIT, \ n. In Ilindoostan, a learned 
PUN'DIT, ) man. 

PAN'DORE, 1m [Gr. r«»<iov£« ] An in- 
PAN DORAN, | strument of music of the 
lute kind , a bandore. * Drayton. 
PANE, w. [Fr. pan, from extending, whence 
panuean, a panel ; Arm. paneU\ Sp. en- 
t repatio ; D. paneel J A Bquare of glass. 
2. A piece of any thing m variegated works. 

Donne 

PANEGYR'IC, n [Fr pan egynqne ; It. & 
Sp. paneyinca , L. panegyncus, from the 
Gr. ermsnyvy;, a public meeting or cele- 
bration ; tm(, w«», all, and «yv«c. on as- 
sembly.] 

1. An oration or eulogy in praise of some 
distinguished person or achievement; a 
formal or elaborate encomium. StilLngfeet. 

2. An encomium , praise beitowed on some 
eminent person, action or virtue. Dryden. 

PANEGYR'I€, a. Containing praise or 
eulogy; encomiastic. 

PANEgY'RIS, n. A festival ; a public 
meeting. Milton. 

PAJfEGYR'IST, M. One who bestows praise; 

[ an eulogist ; an encomiast, either by wri- 
ting or speaking. Camden. 


PANEGYRIZE, «.<L To prate hlgUy ; to 
write or pronounce an eulogy on. 

Ch. Obi. 

PAN EGYRIZE, *. #. To beetow praises 
Mitford. 

PANEGYRIZED, pp. Highly praised or 
eulogized. 

PANEGYRIZING, ppr. Praising highly'; 
eulogising. 

PANEL, n. [Fr. panneau; Sw. pama, pan; 
pannsla, to wainscot; Russ. panel, ceiling 
or wainscot; probably named from breadth, 
extension.] 

1. A square piece of board, or other pieee 
somewhat similar inserted between other 
pieces ; as, the panel of a door. 

Addison. Swift. 

2. A piece of parchment or schedule, con- 
taining the names of persons summoned 
by tho shenf. Hence more generally, 

3. The whole jury. 

PANEL, 9. t. To form with panels ; as, to 
panel a wainscot. Pennant. 

PA'NELESS, a. Without panes of glass. 

Shenstone. 

PANG, n. [D .pynigen, G . peinigen, to tor- 
ture, from pyn, pem, pain ; Sax. pinan. 
See Pam.] 

Extreme pain ; anguish ; agony of body ; 
particularly, a sudden paroxysm of ex- 
treme pain, as in spasm, or childbirth 
Is. xxi. 

I saw the hoary traitor. 

Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the 
ground. Addison. 

PANG, 9. t. To torture; to give extreme 
main to. Shak. 

PAN'GOLIN, n. A species of Mams or 
scaly hzaid, found only in Hindoostan. 

Enc ye. 

PAN'IC, n. [Sp. Ik It pamco; Fr .panique ; 
Gr. rsww;; W. pannu , to cause to sink, 
to depress or hollow, to cause a panic. 
The primary sense is intransitive, to shrink, 
or transitive, to cause to shrink; hence 
the fabled Pan , the frightful deity of the 
woods or shepherds.] 

A sudden fright; particularly, a sudden 
fright without real cause, or terror inspired 
by a trifling cause or misapprehension of 
danger ; as, the troops were seioed with a 
panic; they fled in a panic. 

PAN'K', a Extreme or sudden ; applied 
to fright ; as, jpantc fear. 

PAN'IC, n. [ L.pantcum .] A plant and its 
grain, of the genus Panicum. The grain 
or seed is like millet, and it is cultivated in 
some parts of Europe for bread. 
PAN'IC-GRASS, n. A plant of the geuus 
Panicum. 

PAN'ICLE, »». [L. paniculu, down upon 
reeds, cat’s tail, allied to L. pannus, cloth; 
W. pdn, nap, down, the fulling of cloth ; 
panu, to cover with nap, to ftill or mill 
doth, to beat, to bang. The primary sense 
is to drive, strike or press, hence to fall or 
make thick.] 

In botany , a species of inflorescence, in 
which the flowers or fruits are scattered on 
peduncles variously subdivided, as in oats 
and some of the grasses. The panicle is 
of various kinds, as the dense or dose, the 
spiked, the squeexed, the spreading, the 
diffased, the divaricating. Alartyn. 
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PAN3CLBD,* Furnkhed withpouioka. 


PANICULATE, \a. Hiring branches 
PANICULATED,/ variously! subdivided; 
/ as, a pa nicu late stem. 

2. Haring the flowers in pukka ; as, a h* 
nic ula te i nfl o r n fle n ot. 

PANTOADE, n. The curvet of a horse. [8 m 
P anic.] Ameteorih. 

PANTO A6E, n. [from L. panic. 1 The food 
of swine m the woods ; as beach nuts, 
aconu, Ac. called also pawns; also, the 
money taken by agistors for the mast of I 
the king’s forest. CotoeL 

PAN'NEL, n. [W. pond, something plaited 
or matted ; L. pcmnus, cloth.] A kind of 
rustic saddle. Tusser. 

2. The stomach of a hawk. Ainsworth. 
I’ANNELLATION, n. The act of impan- 
neling a jury. [Not used.] Wood. 

PANNIER, n. pan'yer. [Fr. panier ; It 
paniera ; Sp. pamera, a pannier, and a gra- 
nary; from L. pants, bread.] 

A wicker basket; primarily, a bread-basket, 
but used for carrying fruit or other things 
on a hone. Adduon. 

PAN'NIKEL, n. The brain pan or skull. 

[.Vo/ in use.] Spenser. 

PAN'OPLY, n. [Or. «-«»«*<«; ni, all, and 
•VXo, arms.] 

Complete armor or defense. 

We had need to take the Christian panoply, 
to put on the whole armor of God. Ray 

PONOR'AMA, n. [Gr. ni, all, and e 
view, from ef««, to see.] 

Complete or entire view ; a circular paint- 
ing having apparently no beginning or end, 
from the center of which the spectator miy 
have a complete view of the objects pre- 
sented 

PANSOPIPK’AL, a. [8 ee Pansophy.] Pre- 
tending to have a knowledge ol every 
thing. Worthmgtov. 

PAN'SOPIIY, a. [Gr. was, all, and eoQm, 
wisdom.] Universal wisdom or knowledge 
[Little used.'] HarUib . 

PAN'SY, n. [Fr .petufe, fancy or thought, 
from penser, to think.] 

A plant and flower of the genus Viola; the 
Viola tneolor , or garden violet. 

Fam. of Plants. 
P’ANT, r. i. [Fr. panieler , probably from 
the root of W. panu, to beat. See Panicle, 
and qu. Gr. w*w.] 

1. To palpitate; to beat with preternatural 
violence or rapidity, as the heart in terror, 
or after hard labor, or in anxious desire or 
suspense. 

Yet might her piteous heart be Men to pant 
and quake. Spenser. 

2. To have the breast heaving, as in short 
respiration or want of breath. 

Pluto pants for breath from out hit cell. 

Dryden. 

3. To play with in termini on or declining 
strength. 

The whispering breese 

Pants on Hie leaves and dies upon the trees. 

Pope. 

4. To long ; to desire ardently. 

Who pants ter glory, find* but ahort repose. 

Pope. 


so m mtot h my sssd after thee, O God. Ft. xlil. 
P’ANT, «. Pahntatkm efthe heart. SkaJt. 
PANTALOON', *. [Fr. pmtalon. Qu. W. 


P****,t 
Fr. take 


to involve, or mm*, to oover, and j 
tabu, the heel.] 

1. A garment for make In which breeches ■ 
and stockings are in a piece; a necks of I 
close long trowsere extending to the heels. 

t, A character in the Italian comedy, and a 
buffoon in pantomimes ; so oolled from his 
close dress. ‘ Addison. 

P’ANTER, n. One that pants. 

PANTTOR, a. [Ir. pander, a «aare.]^A net. 

FANTESS, u. [from font] The difficulty 
of breathing in a hawk. Ainsworth. 

PANTHEISM, a. [Gr. rw, all, and 0se f , 
God, whence theism.] 

The doctrine that the universe is God, or the 
system of theology in which it is maintain- 
ed that the universe is the supreme God. 

1 large. Asiat. Res. 

PANTHE'IST, a. One that believes the uni- 
verse to be God ; a name given to the fol- 
lowers of Spinosa. 

The earliest Grecian pantheist of whom we 
read is Orpheus. Mncyc. 

PANTHEISTIC, >a.Pertainingtopan- 

PANTHEISTICAL, / theism ; confound- 
ing God with the universe. 

Enfield. Waterland. 

PANTHE'ON, a. [Gr. rme, *U, and 
0*of, God.] 

A temple or magnificent edifice at Rome, 
dedicated to all the gods. It is now con- 
verted into a nhurch. It was built or em- 
bellished l»v Agrippa, son-in-law to Augus- 
tus, is of a round or cylindrical form, with 
a spherical dome, and 144 feet in diameter. 

Encuc. 

PANTHER, n. [L. from Gr. *«*#». Qu. 
tea, a wild beast.] 

A fierce, ferocious quadruped of the genus 
Felis, of the sire of a large dog, with short 
hair, of a yellow color, diversified with 
roundish black Knots. This animal is car- 
nivorous, and will climb trees in pursuit of 
small animals. It is a native of Africa. 
The name is alto applied to other species 
of the genus. 

PANTILE, n. [qu. W. pantu , to dimple, 
to sink in, to become hollow ; pan, a bowl, 
a van ; or Fr pente, a bending.] A gutter 
tile But qu. pentile. 

F ANTING, ppr. [See Pant.] Palpitating ; 
breathing with a rapid succession of inspi- 
rations and expirations j longing. 

P* ANTING, n. Palpitation; rapid breathing; 
longing. 

FANT1NGLY, adv. With palpitation 
rapid breathing. 

PANT'LKR, b. [Fr . paneticr, from paw, L. 
panis, bread ] 

The officer in a great family who has charge 
of the bread. Shak. 

PANTOFLE, n. [Fr. pantoujle ; \tpanto- 
fola, a slipper ; Sp. pantufio ; Sw. tof 
toff el, a slipper or sandal ; Dan. tof el; Ri 
tufeV] A slipper for the foot. 

PANTOGRAPH, n. [Gr. *«***, all, and 
to describe.] 

A mathematical instrument so formed as to 
copy any sort of drawing or design. 

PANTOGRA PH'IC, \ a. Pertaining to 

PANTOGRAPH'IC AL, / a pantograph ; 
performed by a pantograph. 

PANTOOTOAPHyT*. General description; 
view of aa entire thing. 


PAP 

PANTOM'ETER, a. [Or. wswtm, all, and 
ptrasn, to measure.] 

An instrument for measuring all aorta of 
elevations, angles and distances. Bailtey. 
PANTOMETKk, \ «. Pertaining to a 
PANTOMETOICAL, / pentameter; per- 
formed by a pentameter. 

PANTOMIME, a. [L. pasdemmm\ Gr. 
wnerofstfset ; wag, *su, all, andp^sef, a mi- 
mic.] 

1. One that imitates all sorts of actions and 
characters without sneaking; one that ox- 
presses his meaning by mute action. The 
pantomimes of antiquity used to express in 
gestures and action, whatever the chorus 
sung, changing their countenance and be- 
havior as the subject of the song 'varied. 

Eneye. 

2. A scene or representation in dumb show. 

S. A species of musical entertainment. 

Busby. 

PANTOMIME, a. Representing only in 
mute action. Smith. 

PANTOMIMIC, la. Pertaining to the 
PANTOMIM'ICAL,/ pantomime; repre- 
senting characters and actions by dumb 
show. 

PANTON, \ b. [qu. L. panda, to 

PAN TON-SHOE, J open.] A horseshoe 
contrived to recover a narrow and hoof- 
bound heel. Far. Did. 

PANTRY, ». [Fr. panetibe, a shepherd's 
■crip ; L. panarium, from panis, bread. ] 
An apartment or closet in which provisions 
are kept. 

PANU ROY, b. [Gr. wnsooeym ; was, all, 
and tfyos, work.] Skill in all kinds of work 
or business; craft. Bailey. 

PAP, ». [L. papilla .] A nipple of the breast; 

a teat. Dryden. 

PA P, b. [Low L .papa ; It. poppa ; I). pap; 
Pen. bob , food j 

1. A soft food for infants, made with bread 

boiled or softened with water. Boyle. 

2. The pulp of fruit. Ainsworth. 

PAP, v. t. To feed with pap. 

PAPA, B. [L. fr Fr.papa; I), fr G. id; Gr. 
***** c ; It. & Sp. panu, the pope / a word 
used by the ancient Scythians, as also in 
the Syriac and Chaldaic.] Father ; a word 
with us used by children. Sunft. 

PA'PACY, n. [Fr. popautf ; It. papato; 
from papa, the pope.] 

1. The office and dignity of the pope or 

bishop of Rome; popedom Bacon. 

2. Papal authority. Milner. 

PA'PAL, a. [Fr. from pope, the pot»e.J Be- 
longing to the pope or pontiff of Romo ; 
popish ; is, papal authority ; the papal 
chair. 

2. Proceeding from the pope; an, a papal 
license or indulgence ; a papal edict 

3. Annexed to the bishopric of Rome. 
PA'PALIN, n. A papist. [Not used.'] 

PAPAVEROUS, a. [L. papaeersus, from 

ifiembling th/ wqppy ; of the nature or 
qualities of popples. Brown. 

PAPAW f ,n. [Ft. p apayer .] The Cork a pa- 
paya, a tree growing in warm climates to 
the highth of eighteen or twenty foot, with 
a soft berbeeeotu stem, naked nearly to 
the top, whore the leaves issue on every 
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aid* 0$ long foot-stalks. Between the leave* 
•row the Sower and the fruit, which if of 
the site of a melon. The juice is Acrid and 
milky, but the fruit when boiled b eaten 
with meet, like other vegetable*. Encyc. 

2. The papaw of North America belong* to 
the grnu* Annona or ooatard apple. 

PAPE, a. The pope. 

PATER, ». [Fr. papier; It papiro; Port 
& Sp. papel ; D. & O. papier ; W. papyr; 
Or, xaxvfee; L.papyrue, the name of an 
Egyptian plant, from which was made a 
kina of paper.] 

1. A substance formed into thin sheet* on 
which letters and figures are written or 
printed. Paper is made of different mate- 
rials ; but among us it is usually made of 
Hnen or cotton rags. A fine paper is made 
of sQk, particularly for bank-notes, which 
require to he very thin. 

2. A piece of paper. Locke. 

3. A single sheet printed or written ; as, a 
daily paper; a weekly paper ; a periodica] 
paper; referring to essays, journals, news- 
papers, &c. 

4. Any written instrument, whether note, 
receipt, bill, invoice, bond, memorial, deed, 
and the like. The paper t lie on the Speak- 
er's table. 

They brought a paper to me to be signed 

Dryden 

6. A promissory not# or notes or a bill of 
exchange; as, negotiable paper. Kent 
6. Hangings printed or stamped ; paper for 
covering the walls of rooms. 

PATER, a. Made of paper ; consisting of 

; slight ; as, a paper wall. Burnet 
PATER, to t. To cover with paper ; to fur- 
nish with paper hangings; as, to paper a 
room or a house. 

2. To register. [Not wed.] Shak. 

3. To fold or inclose in paper. 

PAPER-C RED'IT, n. Evidences of debt, 

promissory notes, &c. passing current m 
commercial transactions. 

2. Notes or bills emitted by public authority, 
promising the payment of money. The 
revolution in North America was carried 
on by means of paper-credit. 
PATER-FACED, a. Having a face as 
white as paper. Shak 

PATER-KITE, w. A light frame covered 
with paper for flying in the air tike a kite 
Warton. 

PA PER-MAKER, n. One that manufac 
tures paper. 

PA'PER-MILL, a. A mill in which paper 
is manufactured. 

PAPER-MONEY, a. Notes or bills issued b\ 
authority, and promising the payment ui 
money, circulated as the representative of 
coin. We apply the word to notes or bills 
issued by a state or by a banking corpora- 
tion ; rarely or never to private notes or 
bills of exchange, though the latter may 
be included. 

PA'PER-ST AINER, a. One that stains, co- 
lon or stamps paper for hangings. 
PAPES'CENT, o. [from psep.j Containing 
pap ; having the qualities of pap. 

Arbuthnot. 

PATE8S, a. A female pope. HaU. 

PAPIL, a. [L. papilla. J A small pap or 
nipple. 


PAPIL'IO, a. [L.] A butterfly, In eocloyy, \ 
a genus of insects of numerous species- ! 
These insects are produced from the cater- 
pillar. The chrysalis is the tomb of the 
caterpillar and the cradlfc of the butterfly. 

Barbut. 

PAPILIONACEOUS, a. Resembling the 
butterfly , a term in botany, used to de- 
scribe the corols of plants which have the 
shape of a buttoifly, such as that of the 
pea. The papiUonaceout plants are of the 
leguminous kind. Encyc. Quincy. 

The papilionaceous corol is usually four- 
petaled, having an upper spreading petal, 


called the banner, two side petals called 
vnngt, and a lower petal called the keel, 

Martyn. 

PA P'lLLARY, \ a. Pertaining to the psp or 
PAP'ILLOUS, / nipple; resembling the 
nipple , covered with papils. Derhatn. 
PAP'JLLATE, ». ». To grow into a nipple. 

Fleming. 

PAP'ILLOSE, a. Nipply , covered with 
fleshy dots or points, vcrrucose; warty, 
as, a papillose leaf. Martyn. 

Covered with soft tubercles, as the ice- 
plant Smith 

PA'PISM, n. [from Fr. pape, pope.] Popery 
Bedell. 

PA 'PI ST, n [Fr papiete, It .papula , from 
Fr pape, pone.] 

A Roman catholic ; one that adheres to the 
church of Rome and the authority of the 
pope. Clarendon. 

PAPISTIC, \a. Popish ; pertaining to 
PAPISTICAL, J poperv ; adherent to 
the church of Romo and its doctrines and 
ceremonies. Whitgijte. 

PAT1STRY, n. Popery, the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the church of Rome 

Atcham. Whitgifte 
PA'PIZED, a. Conformed to popery. Fuller 
PAPPOOS', n. Among the native Indians 
of New England, a babe or youngcluld. 


PAP'POUS, a. [from E.papptu; Gt. xmx- 
wof.j Downy; furnished with a pappus, as 
the seeds of certain plants, such as thistles, 
dandelions, &c. Ray 

PAl'TUS, n [L. from (Jr xetxxo an old 
man or grandfather, hence a substance re- 
sembling gray hairs.] 

The soft downy substance that grows on the 
seeds of certain plants, as on those of the 
thistle. Encyc. 

PAP'PY, a. [from pop.] Like pap; soft, 
succulent. Burnet 

PAP'ULAS, u TL.J Pimples , blisters , erup- 
tions on tlie skin. 

PAPULOSE, a. Covered with vesicular 
points or with little blisters ; as, a populate 
leaf. Martyn 

PAPULOUS, a. Tull of pimples or pustules 
PAPY'HUS, *. [L.l An Egyptian plant, a 
kind of reed, of which the ancients made 
paper. 

P*AR, n. [L. par, equal , W. par, that is 
upon or contiguous, that n. in continuity', a 
state of roadinett or preparedness, a pair, 
a fellow, Eng. peer. The word seems to 
be formed on the root of L. paro, and the 
Shemitic ma, and the primary sense, to 
extend or reach.] 

U State of equality; equal value ; equiva- 
lence without discount or premium. Bills 
of exchange are at per, above par, or be- 


low par. Biti* art at par, when they ere 
sold at their nominal amount for coin or its 
equivalent 

2. Equality in condition. 

PAR'AbLE, a. [L. parobilit.] EaaSv pro- 
cured. [Not used.] B room. 

PAR'ABLE, n. [Fr. parabola, from L. para- 
bola ; Gr. T«t«Co*ir, from xttfmCwxxm, to 
throw forward or against, to compare; 
xmfitt, to or against and to throw ; 

as in confero, collatum, to set together, or 
one thing with another.] 

A fable or allegorical relation or represen- 
tation of something real in life or nature, 
t from which a moral is drawn for instruc- 
tion; such as the parable of the trees 
choosing a king, Judges ix. ; the parable of 
the poor man and his lamb, 2 Sam. xii. ; the 
parable of the ten virgins, Matth. xxv. 
PAR'ABLE, v. t. To represent by fiction or 
fable. Milton 

PARABOLA, ». [L. See Parable.'] A conic 
section arising from cutting a cone by a 

f ilane parallel to one of its sides, or paral- 
el to a plane that touches one of its sides. 

Harm. 

PARABOLE, n. parab'oly. [See Parable .] 
In oratory, similitude , comparison. Encyc. 
PARABOL'IC, \a. Expressed by pa- 
PARABOL'ICAL, J rable or allegorical 
representation ; as, parabolical instruction 
or description. Brown. 

2. [from parabola .] Having the form of a 
parabola , as, a parabolic curve. Cheyne. 
PARABOL'ICALLY, ado. By way of pa- 
rable. Brown 

St. In the form of*a parabola. 

PA R A BOL'IFORM, a. Having the form of 
a parabola. 

PARAB'OLISM, n. [from parabola.) In al- 
gebra, the division of the terms of an equa- 
tion by a known quantity that is involved 
or multiplied m the first term Diet. 

PA R A B'OLOID, n. [Gr. xmemCeXn and 
form ] 

In geometry , a paraboliform curve whose or- 
dinates are supposed to be in the subtripli- 
cate, subquadruplicate, &c. ratio of their 
respective abscissa 1 . Another species is 
when the parameter multiplied into the 
square of the abscissa;, is equal to the cube 
ot the ordinate. The curve is then called 
a semi-cubical paraboloid. Harm 

A parabolic conoid. [Sec Conoid ] Encyc 
PARACEL'S! AN, n, A physiciau who fol- 
lows the practice of Paracelsus, a Swiss 
physician of celebrity, who lived at the 
close of the fifteenth century. Ferrand. 
PARACEL'SIAN, o. Denoting the medical 
practice of Paracelsus. HakewtlL 

P ARACENTE'SIS, 'l a. [Gr. xacauternn * ; 
PARACENTESY, / xmf, thVougb, and 
Mins, to pierce.] 

The operation in surgery called tappina. 


PARACENTRIC, 1 a. [Gr. tsm, be- 
PARACEN TRIC AL, / yond,and**.T-s», 
center.] 

Deviating from circularity. Cheyne 

PARA CH'RON ISM, n. [Gr. wa y, beyond, 
and jegsittc, time.] 

An error in chronology; a mistake in regard 
to the true date of an event Encyc. 
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PAR'ACHOTR, a. [Gr. «■* 

ft. abate, • folL] 

In ae rostati o n , an iMfcramsattoprevesrttbs 
rapidity of docoefct, 

PARACLETE, n. [Or. rfrtmc, from 
wwf*a*x«w; wag*, *®» **4 «a Am, to call.] 
P rop ert y, an advocate ; one called to aid or 


upport; hence, the 
ffiat cre es s o c , a i 


term applied to the Holy 
Spirit. Pearmm. Balt. 

PARADE, *. [Fr. parade, parade, and a 
partying; It panda; Sp. jsoroda, a stop 
or etopping, bait, wdrfa course, a fold 
for cattle, a relay of home, a dam or bank, 
a make, bet or wager, a parade. This is 
from the root of L. paro, Sp. parar, to pre- 
pare.] 

1. In military qf air*, the place where troops 

assemble for exercise, mounting guard or 
other purpose. Encyc. 

2. Show ; ostentation ; display. 

Be rich, but of your wealth’ mskl no parade. 

thmfl. 

9. Pompous procession. 

The rites performed, the person paid, 

In state return'd the grand parade. Swift. 

4. Military order ; array ; at, warlike pa- 
rade. Milton. 

5. State of preparation or defense. Locke. 

6. The action of partying a thrust [Fr ] 

Jcacye. 

PARADE, v. t. To assemble and array or 
marshal in military order. The general 
gave orders to parade the troops. The 
troops were paraded at the usual hour. 

2. To exhibit in a showy or ostentatious 
manner. • 

PARADE, v. L To assemble and be mar- 
shaled in military order. 

2. To go about in military procession. Scott. 

3. To walk about for show. 

PARADED, op. Assembled and arrayed. 

PARADIGM, n.par'adim. | 'Gr.wufahiypa; 

warm and hty/na, example , from hiaevf**, 
to show.] 

An example, a model. In grammar , an ex- 
ample of a verb conjugated in the several 
modes, tenses and persons. 

PARADIGMATIC, \ a. Exemplary. 

PARADIGMATICAL, J [ Little used.] 

More. 

PARADIG'MATIZE, v.t. To set forth as 
a model or example. [Little used.] 

Hammond. 

PARADING, opr. Assembling and array- 
ing in due order; making an ostentatious 
•how. 

PAR'ADISE, n. [Gr. w«f«b<e**,] The gar 
den of Eden, in which Adam ana Eve were 
placed immediately after their creation. 

Encyc. Milton, 

2. A place of bliss; a region of supreme fe- 
licity or delight 

The earth 

Shall sll be parediee — 

3. Heaven, the Uiaaftil seat of sanctified 
soub after df-*h 

This day shall thou be with me in paradiee. 

Luke udiL 

4. Primarily, in Persia, a pleasure-garden 
with parks and ether appendages. Milford. 

PARADIS'EA, «. Bird of Paradise, a genus 
of fowls, natives of the kies in the East 
Indies and of New Guinea. Emm, 

Vot. II. 
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PARADISIAN, \«.PM«Wagfe>&tt| 
j PARADISIACAL, J or Phwdba, or to a 
place of felicity. 

2. 8tuting paradise ; Hke paradise. 

PARA DOX, *. [Fr. paradtan; lUparadoe- 
to; Gr. fsMhbi wnen, beyond, and 
bfio, opinion; base, to think or suppose/) 
A tenet orproposition oontrary to received 
opinion, or seemingly absurd, yet true in 
fact. 

A gloss there it to ootor that p a r a de x, and 
make it appear in shew not to he altogether un- 


PARADOXICAL, a. Having the nature of] 
a paradox. Broom. Norrit. 

2. Inclined to tenets or notions oontrary to 
received opinions ; app&ed to pertont. 

PARADOXICALLY'! ado. In a paradox- 
ical manner, or in a maimer seemingly ab- 
surd Collier. 

PARADOXICALNESS, ». State of being 
paradoxical. 

PARADOXOL'OGY, n. [paradox and Or. 
Xoysc, discourse.] 

The use of paradoxes. [Not used.] Broom. 

PARAGOGE, par'agojy. [Or. am^uyayn, 
a drawing out; r*f# ana ay*.] 

The addition of a letter or syllable to the 
end of a word ; aa dicier for did. This is 
called a figure in grammar. Encyc. 

PARAGOG'IC, I a. Pertaining to a pa- 

PARAGOG'ICAL, J ragoge ; lengthening 
a word by the addition of a letter or sylla- 
ble. Parkhunt. MUton. 

PARAGON, n. [Fr .parangon, comparison, 
a pattern ; It par ag one, from paraggio, 
comparison ; Sp. paragon, model ; from L. 
par, equal.] 

1. A model or pattern ; a model by way of I 
distinction, implying superior excellence 
or perfection ; as, a paragon of beauty or 
eloquence. 

2. A companion ; a fellow. [Obe.J Spenter. 

3. Emulation ; a match for trial. [Ob.] 


PARAGON, e. t. [Sp. paragonar; It. para - 
gonare, to compare, to equal ; Fr. paran- 
gonner.] 

1. To compare ; to parallel 

The picture of Pamela, In little form, he 
wore in a tablet, purposing to paragon the little 
one with Artesla's length. [Little used.] 

2. To equsL [Little need.] Shak. 

PARAGON, v. i. To pretend comparison 

or equality. [Little used.] Scott. 

PARAGRAM, n. [Gr. fspty{s^/ts.l A 
play upon words or span. Additon. 

PARAGRAM'MATIST, a. A punster. 


PARAGRAPH, u. [ It, paragr^fo; Ft. para- 
graph*; Or. trofoyfaPa, * marginal note ; 
«•*£• Yfap*, to write near or beyond the 
text ; *fa, beyond, and y^mpa, to write.] 
A distinct part of a discourse or writing ; 
any portion or section of a writing or chap- 
ter which relates to a particular point, whe- 
ther consisting of one sentence or many 
sentences. A paragraph is sometimes 
marked thus, f, But more generally, a 
paragraph is distinguished only by a break 
in the composition or lines. 
PARAGRAPH, e. t. To form or write pa- ] 


PAR 

PARAGRAPHIC, «. CiliiMInf rfpw- 
graphs or short divbfofli, wfthhwaka* 
PARAGRAPH1CALLY, ado. % para- 
graphs; with distinct breaks or ftri ti fa i 
PARALEP’SIS, \ n, f Or. ******* «b* 
PARALEP8Y, ) JU; 
by, and Xwwo, to leave.] 

In rhetoric, a pretended or apparent mis- 
sion ; n figure by which a speaker pc s ton fo 
to pass by what at tits same time MvoaUy 
mentions, “ • • 


PARALIPOM'ENA, n. [Gr. wo^a Xw aw, to 
omit; was*, beyond, andxuva, to bars.] 
Things omitted : a supplement ooutainlng 
things omitted in the preceding work. The 
books of Chronicles are so balled. 

PARALLACTIC, \ a. [SeSPoroSoZ] 
PARALLACTICAL, / Pertaining to the 
parallax of a heavenly body. 

parallax, *. [Gr. w««sxxs4tfc from 

wa^aXXswea, to vary, to decline or wander; 
**{*, beyond, and oXXoms to change.] 
In astronomy, the change of place in ion- 
venly body in consequence of being viewed 
from different points. 

Diurnal parallax, the difibvenee between the 
place of a celestial body, as seen from the 
surtkoe, and from the oentor of the earth, 
at the same instant 

Annual parallax, the change of place in a 
heavenly body, in consequence of being 
viewed at opposite extremities of the 
earth's orbit 

PARALLEL, a. [Gr. v*{«AX*Xtf ; want, 
against or opposite, and *XA*A#», one the 
other.] 

1. In geometry, extended in the same direc- 
tion, and in all parts equally distant One 
body or line is parallel to another, when 
the surfaces of the bodies or the lines art 
at an equal distance throughout the whole 
length. 

2. Having (he same direction or tendency ; 
running in accordance with something. 

When honor rant parallel with the laws of 
God and our country, it cannot be too much 
cherished. Addle**. 

3. Continuing a resemblance through many 

particulars ; like ; similar; equal w all es- 
sential parts ; as, a parallel case; a paral- 
lel passage in the evangelists. Watte. 

PARALLEL, *. A line which throughout 
its whole extent U equidistant from an- 
other line ; as , parallel* of latitude. 

Who made the spider parallel* design, 

Sure as De Moine without rale or use f 

JNpfe 

2. A line on the globe markn^tit# latitude. 


3. Direction conformable to tfu 

line. Oartk. 

4. Conformity continued through many par- 
ticulars or In all essential potato ; resem- 
blance; likeness. 

'Twlxt earthly females sod the mean, 

AH parallel* exactly run. theft. 

6. Comparison made ; as, to draw a poramt 
between two characters. Add boa. 

6. Anv thing equal to or resembling another 
in all essential particulars. 

None but thyself can be thy parallel. Pope. 

PARALLEL, *. t. Topteessasto Up 
the same direction, and at an equal dis- 
tance from something else. 

2. To bvol; to equal. 

o n 


Fell. Shot. 
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3. To correspond to, Burnet. 

4. To be equal to ; to resemble in all essen- 
tial points. Drgden. 

5. To compare. Locke. 

PAR'ALLELABLE, «. That may be equal- 
ed. [Not touch used.] Ball. 

PARALLELISM, a. State of being paral- 
lel More. 

2. Resemblance ; equality of state ; compa- 
rison. > Warion. 

PAR'ALLELLY, ado. In a parallel man- 
ner ; with parallelism. Scott. 

PARALLELOGRAM, n. [Or. x« e «AX>,Xof 
and 

1. In geometry, a right lined quadrilateral 

figure, whose opposite sides are parallel 
and equal. ilarru. 

2. In common uee, this word is applied to 
quadrilateral figures of more length than 
breadth, and this is its sense in the pas- 
sage cited by Johnson from Brown. 

PARALLELOGRAM 'IC, \ a. llanng 
PARALLELOGRAM'! CAL, ] thepruper- 
ties of a parallelogram. 

PARA LLELOP1 P'ED, «. [parallel and Gr. 
t*t, on, and xiioe, a plain 1 
In geometry , a regular solid comprehended 
under six parallelograms, the opposite 
ones of which are similar, parallel and 
equal to each other, or it is a prism whose 
base is a parallelogram. It is always 
triple to a pyramid of the same base and 
highth. Or a parallelepiped is a solid fi- 
gure bounded by six faces, parallel to each 
other two and two Ilarru. Encyc. 

PARALLELOPIPE'DIA, n. A genus of 
spars, externally of a determinate and re- 
gular figure, always found loose and sepa- 
rate from other bodies, and in the form 
of an oblique parallelepiped, with six pu- 
rallelogramic sides and eight solid angles 
Enci/r 

PARAL'06ISM, n. [ Gr. xx^x^oyiafso ; , 
xups, beyond, and hoyte/ne s, reasoning, 
>syof, discourse, reason.} 

In togtc, a fallacious argument or fulse rea- 
soning; an error committed in demon- 
stration, when a consequence la drawn 
firom principles which are false, or though 
true, are not proved ; or when a proposi- 
tion is passed over that should have been 
proved ny the way. Encyc 

PARAL'06IZE, c. *. To reason falsely. 

Ash. 

PARAL'OGY, n. False reasoning, [supra. J 
Broun 

PARALYSIS, n. [Gr. xmfx\veig, from 
xu^uhtw, to loosen, dissolve or weaken , 
xm£m and Aims.] 

Palsy, the loss of the power of muscular 
motion, or of the command of the mus- 
cles. 

PARALYTIC, \ a. Affected with palsy ; 
l’ARALYT'ICAL, / deprived of the pow- 


P ARA L YT'ICAL, / deprived of the pow- 
er of muscular ftotiqn; sometimes, weak , 
trembling , subject flf an involuntary sha- 


PARAMETER, «. [from Gr. xaptfserpu.] 

1. The latus rectum of a parabola. It is a 
' third proportional to the abscissa and any 

ordinate, so that the square of the ordinate 
is always equal to the rectangle under the 
parameter and abscissa , but m the ellipsis 
and hyperbola it bas a different proportion. 

Harru. 

2. In come sections, a third proportional to 
any diameter and its conjugate. In the 
parabola, a third proportional to any ab- 
sciss and its ordinate. 

PAli'AMOUNT, a [Norm, peramont ; per 
and mount, amont or monler, to ascend, j 

1. Superior to all others; possessing the 
highest titlo or jurisdiction ; as, lord para- 
mouftf, the chief lord of the fee, or of lands, 
tenements and hereditaments. In England, 
the king is lord paramount, of whom all 
the land in the kingdom is supposed to be 
held. But in some cases the lord of several 
manors is called the lord paramount 

Black stone. 

2. Eminent , of the highest order. Bacon 

3. Superior to all others , as, private inter- 
est is usually paramount to all other con- 
siderations 

PAR'AMOUNT, n. The chief, the highest 
in rank or order. Ault on 

PAR 'AMOUR, n [Fr par, L. per, and 
amour, Norm, paramer, to love affection- 
ately.] 

1 A lover, u wooer. Milton 

2 A mistress. Shak 

PARANTIIINE. See SCAPOLITF. 

PAR'A NYMPH, n. [Gr xx S x, by, and 

sv/sQm, a bride or spouse.] 

1. A hrideman , one who leads the bride to 
her marriage. Milton. 

2 One who countenances and supports un- 
other. Taylor 

PARAPKGM, w par'apem [Gr xxgx- 

xnyftx. ] 

A hta/en table fixed to a pillar, on which 
laws and proclamations were anoientty 
engraved, also, a table Bet in a public 
place, containing an account of the rising 
and sotting of the stars, eclipses, seasons, 
&c Phillips. 

PAR'A PET, n [Fr. , Sp parapeto , It. para- 
petto, para, lor, and petto, breast, L. pec- 
tus ] 

Literally, a wnll or rampart to the breast or 
breast high, but ui practice, a wall, ram- 
part or clevatiou of earth for covering sol- 
diers from an enemy’s shot. Encyc 

PARAPHER'N A, \ n. f Gr. xxr *1>sp»x , 
PAUAPHKRNA'LI A, J beyond, 

nnd h down ] 

The goods which a wife brings with her at 
her marriage, or which she possesses be- 
yond her dower or lointure, and winch 
remain at her disposal after her husband's 


king, as, a paralytic arm. 

2 Inclined or tending to palsy. 

PARALYTIC, «. A pemon affected with 
palsy . Hall. 

PARALYZE, 1 1 . t. [Gr. xu^uXvu, erupt- 
>*•<£.] To affect as with palsy ; to destroy 
the power of voluntary muscular motion ; 
to palsy. 

3. To destroy action, or the power of action. 


death. Such are her apparel and her or- 
naments, over which the executors have 
no control, unless when the assets are in- 
sufficient to pay the debts. Blackstone. 

PARAPHER'NAL, a. Pertaining to or 
consisting in paraphorna; as, paraphernal 
property. Kent. 

PAR'A PHRASE, n. i as s. [Gr x*(x$>puig; 
v xupt, beyond, and tpfxeig, phrase ] 

An explanation of some text or passage in a 
book, in a mors clear and ample manner 
than is expressed in the words of the au- 


thor. Such as the paraphrase of the New 
Testament by Erasmus. 

In paraphrase, or translation with latitude, 
the author's words are not sp strictly followed 
as his sense. Drpden. 

PARAPHRASE, v. t. To expl ai n, inter- 
pret or translate with latitude ; to unfold 
the sense of an author with more clear- 
ness and particularity than it is expressed 
in his own words. 

PARAPHRASE, v. t. To interpret or ex- 
plain amply; to make a paraphrase. 

Where translation is impracticable, they may 
paraphrase. Felton. 

PARAPHRASED, pp. Amply explained 
or translated. 

PARAPHRASING, ppr. Explaining or 
translating amply and freely. 
PARAPHRAST, n. [Gr. xxp^urnc.'] One 
that paraphrases, one that explains or 
translates in words more amplo and clear 
than the words of the author. Hooker 
PARAPHRASTIC, \ o. Free, clear and 
PARAPHRASTICAL, / ample in expla- 
nation ; explaining or translating in words 
more clear and ample than those of the 
author , not verbal or literal. 
PAllAPHRASTICALLY, adv. In a para 
phrastic manner. Howell. 

PARAl’HREN'ITIS, n. [Gr. xxgx and 
i Ppsmg , delirium J 
An inflammation of the diaphragm. 

Arbuthnot 

PARAPLF.GY, w [Gr. xxgx, beyond, and 
x*ny», stroke, xXriotru, to smite.J 
That kind of palsy which affects the lower 
part of the body Good 

P’ARAQU r.T', // A little parrot. Shak 
PAIl'ASANG, n A Persian measure of 
length, winch Herodotus states to he thir- 
ty stadia, neurly four English miles, but 
m different times nnd places, it has been 
30, 40 or 50 stadia Herod Euterp. Encyc 
PAIUSCF.UASTIC, a. Prepaiatory 
PARASCE'VE, n . [Gr. xugxexivn, prepara- 
tion J 

Preparation, the sabbath-eve of the Jews. 

Todd 

PARASELE'NE, n. [Gr. xx^u, about or 
near, and the moon.] 

A mock moon ; a luminous ring or cnch 
encompassing the moon, in which some- 
times urc other bright spots bearing some 
resemblance to the moon. Encyt 

PARASITE, n [ Fr. parasite , It parassUo , 
Sp. paiasdo , L. parasita, from Gr. x«g« 
am*, xxp, by , andir/Tor, corn ] 

1 In ancient Greece, a priest or minister of 
the gods whose office was to gather of the 
husbandman the com allotted for public 
sacrifices The public store-house in which 
this com was deposited was called xx^x- 
eiroe. The parasites also superintended 
the sacrifices Potter's Antuj 

2. In modem usage, a trencher fnend ; one 
that frequents the tables of the rich and 
cams his welcome by flattery; a hanger on , 
a fawning flatterer. Milton, jbryden 

3. In botany, a plant growing on the stem 
or branch of another plant and receiving its 
nourishment firom It, as the misletoe. 

Encyc • 

PARASITIC, ) a. Flattering; wheed- 
PARASIT'ICAL, > ling; fawning for bread 
or fkvors. 
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■2. Growing mi fits stem or broach of an- 
other plant ; u, m parasitic plant 
PARASrri€ALLY;«fo. la a fiattaring 
wheedling manner ; by dependence on a 
other. 

PAR'ASITISM, *. Thabeharicft-ormamH 
of a parasite. Milton. 

PAR'ASOL, a. [Fr. Sp.; It parasolo; Gr. 
ri^e, against, or It.porarc, to parry, and 
L. so^ Fr. soled, It sole, the ma} 

A email umbrella used by ladiao to defend 
themselves from nun, or their faces from 
the au’t nays. 

PAE'AT, n. A fish of the mullet kind, found 
in Brazil. 

PARATH'ESIS, a. [Gr. **£«**« , *•?«, 
♦and $»<;.] 

1 u grammar, apposition, or the placing of two 
or more nouns in the same case. Jonet 
PARAVA'IL, a. [Norm, par, by, and avail r, 
profit.] 

In feudal law, the tenant paravatl, is the 
lowest tenant holding under a mean or 
mediate lord, as distinguished from a te- 
nant in capUe, who holds immediately of 
the king Blackttone. 

PAR'AVANT, \ adv. [Fr. par and avant, 
PAR'A VAUNT, / before J In front , 
publicly. [AW English nor used.] 

Spenser. 

P’ARBOIL, v.t. [Fr. parbouillir. Boullir 
is to boil, and in Arm. porbollen is a pus- 
tule or little push.] 

1. To boil in part, to boil in a moderate de- 
gree. 

2. To cause little pustules or pushes on the 

skin by means of heat, as, parboiled 
wretches. Duttne 

PARBREAK, v. i. [See Break.] To vomit. 

[Ob* 1 Skelton. 

PARBUCKLE, ». Among seamen, a rope 
like a pair of slings for hoisting casks, &r. 
PARCEL, n. [Fr. parcellr, contracted pro- 
bably from L. parti nila, partu le, from pars, 
part.] 

1. A part, a portion of any thing taken se- 
parately. 

The same experiments succeed on two par- 
cels of the white of an egg Jrbuthnot 

2. A quantity , any mass. Newton. 

3. A part belonging to a whole ; as in law, 
one piece of ground is part and parcel of 
a greater piece. 

4. A small bundle or package of goods 

5. A number of persons ; m contempt. 

Shale. 

6. A number or quantity, in contempt, as, 

a parcel of fair words. V Estrange. 

P ARCEL, v. t. To divide into parts or por- 
tions , as, to parcel an estate among heirs 
These ghostly kings would parcel out my 
power. Dry den. 

2. To make up into a mass. [Little 

To parcel a team, in seamen's language, to 
lay canvas over it and daub it with pitch. 

Mar. Dust. 

PARCELED, pp. Divided into portions. 
PARCELING, ppr. Dividing into portions. 
PARCELING, a. Among teamen, long nar- 
row slips of canvas daubed with tar and 
bound about a rope like a bandage, before 
it is sewed. It is used also to raise a 
mouse on the stays, Ac. Mar. Diet. 

PARCENARY, a. [Norm, percenter.] Co- 


heirship; the holding er occupation of 
lands of inheritance by two or mors per- 
sona. It differs (nmjamt-tenaney, which is 
created by deed or devise ; whereas par- 
cenary, or co-parefenaiy, k created by the 
descent of lauds from an ancestor. 

Blackttone. 

PARCENER, a. [Scot aamaerti Norm. 
par cannier ; from part, L. port.] 

Parcener or co-parcener is a co-heir, or one 


who holds lands by descent from an ances- 
tor in common with another or with others ; 
as when land descends to a man’s daugh- 
ters, sisters, mints, cousins, or their repre- 
sentatives. In this case, all the hoirs inhe- 
rit as parceners or co-heirs. Blackttone . 

PARCH, v.t. [I know not from what source 
wc have received this word. It corre- 
sponds in elements with the Italian bract- 
are, to bum or roast. Qu. L. perareseo.] 

1. To bum the surface of a thing, to scorch ; 
as, to parch the skin ; to parch com. 

2. To dry to extremity ; as, the heat of the 
sun’s rays parches the ground; the mouth 
is parched with thirst. Milton. Dryden. 

PARCH, v. i. To bo scorched or superficially 
burnt, as, com will dry and porcA into 
barley. Mortimer. 

2. To become very dry. 

PARCHED, pp. Scorched, dried to extre- 
mity. 

PARCHEDNESS, n. The state of being 
scorched or dried to extremity. 
PARCHING, ppr. Scorching, drying to 
extremity. 

2. a. Having the quality of burning or dry- 
1, the 


PAR 

and re in L. remit**, property to give back 
or away.] 

1. To forgive; to remit ; aa an ofibnsa or 
crime. Guilt JtopUea a bring bmmd or 
subjected to censure, penalty or garnish- 
ment. To pardon, k to mm up this obliga- 
tion, and release the ofltader. Wo apply 
the word to the crime or to the person. We 
pardon an offense, when we remove it from 
file offender and consider him aa not guilty ; 
we pardon the offender, when we release 
or absolve him from his liability to aufihr 


ing; as, tile parching heat of African 
sands. 

P'AKCIIMENT, ». [Yr.parchemin ; It.pcr- 
g amena , Sp pargummo , Arm. parich or 
panchemin ; V.parknnent ; G pergament , 
I., pergnmena , supposed to be from Per- 
gamus, to whose king Eumcnos, the inven- 
tion has been ascribed. This is probably a 
mere conjecture, originating in a resem- 
blance of orthography, such conjectures 
being very common In Spanish, parche 
is parchment, and a piece of linen covered 
with ointment or plaster. It is more pro- 
bable that the first syllable is from some 
root that signifies to cleanse, purify ormako 
clear, perhaps the root of L. purgo, or the 
oriental pa or nb. See Membrane. See 
Class Br. No. 0. and Class Brg. No. 4. 5. 
The skin of a sheep or goat dressed or pre- 
pared and rendered fit tor writing on. This 
is done bv separating all the fiesh and hair, 
nibbing the skin with pumice stone, and 
reducing its thickness with a sharp instru- 
ment. Vellum is made of the skins of abor- 
tive or very young calves. Encye. 

PARCHMENT-MAKER, «. One who 
dresses skins for parchment. 

PARD, n. _[L, pardus ; Gr. xat&ee; „ 
bar dona. The word signifies spotted, from 
"nh to hail, properly to scatter or sprinkle, 
as with hail.J 

The leopard; or in poetry, any spotted 
beast. Instead of pard, we generally use 
leopard, file tion-pard. Par dale, from the 
Latin vardalie, is not used. 

PARDON, v.t. par'dn. fFr. pardonner; 
It. perdonare ; Sp. perdonar ; Port, per- 
doar ; I* per and dono, to give ; per hav- 
ing file sense of the English/or in forgive, 


I pray the*, pardon my sin. 1 Sam. tv. 
2 To remit, as a penalty. 

I pardon thee thy life before thou ask iu 


3. To excuse, as for a fault. Dryden. 

4. Pardon me, is a phrase used when one 
asks for excuse, or makes an apology, and 
it is ofteu used in this sense, when a per- 
son means civilly to deny or contradict 
what another affirms. 1 

PARDON, n. Forgiveness ; the release of 
an offense or of the obligation of the of- 
fender to suffer a penalty, or to bear the 
displeasure of the offended party. Wc 
seek the pardon of sins, transgressions and 
offenses. 

2. Remission of a penalty. An amnesty is 
a general pardon. 

3. Forgiveness received. South 

PARDON ABLE, a. That may be pardon- 
ed ; applied to perevnt. The offender is 
pardonable. 

2. Venial ; excusable; that may be forgiven, 
overlooked or passed by ; applied to things . 
as, a pardonable offense. 
PARDONABLENESS, n. The quality of 
being pardonable ; venialness ; susccptibi 
lity of forgiveness ; as, the pardonabteness 
of sin. Halt. 

P'ARDONABLV, adv. J» a manner admit- 
ting of pardon , vonially ; excusably. 

Dryden 

PARDON ED, pp. Forgiven, excused. 
PARDONER, n Oue that forgives; one 
tli at absolves an offender. 

2. One that sell* the jiopo’s indulgences. 

Cowrit. 

PARDONING, pm. Forgiving, rrmitUng 
an offense or crime , absolving from pu- 
nishment. 

PARDONING, a. Disposed to purdon; for- 
giving , as, a pardoning God 
2. That has the right or power to pardon. 

I feci the utmost anxiety, wbrn the pardoning 
power is appealed to, on such occasions. 

Clinton. 

PARE, v. t. [F r.parrr; Arm. para, to Arm, 
to trim, to parry or ward off, to stop ; Sp. it 
Port parar, to parry, to stop, to prepare , 
Port, aparor, to parr, and to parry ; L.paro; 
W /xir, estate of readiness, nlnoapakf pa- 
ra, to continue, to persevere, to last, to en- 
dure , Fr. purer dex ruin, to dress or curry 
lether ; purer le peed San cheval, to pars a 

L * 

horse's foot or hoof; Pen. P°* 

ridan, to pare or cut riT{ [qt». Gr. 

lame; muso, to mutilate ;] Ar. ^ ^ to la- 
free, to free, liberate or absolve, to dis- 
miss, to remit, to create ; Heb. Ch. Syr. 8c 
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Sam. na to cm to; Heb. it Cb. id. to . 
off Hie primary tens* to to tbruet 
drive ; hence to drive off, to separate, id 
■ top by setting or repotting, m in parry, 
or to 4me offer oat, ns in separating or 
producing. In Portuguese and Welsh, 

with the mot of thto woei; nor, a pair, 
wbat to continued to or contiguous. See 
, T 5* nd * r 2‘ Gits* Br. No. qTj. 8. and 1 0.1 
h To cu t off, as the superficial anbetattee < 
t*tosmiti§sof a thing; to shave off with 
■harp instrument ; as, to pan an apple 
an orange ; to pan die nails; to pare i 
koreethoof, to pare land in agriculture. 
2. To diminish by little and little. 

The king began to pore a little the privilege 
« w clergy. Bacon. 

"*5® fftoie to followed by the thing dimi 
lushed, the noun to iu the objective case , 
aa, to pan the nailo. When the tiling 
separated to the object, pare is followed by 
Off or away i as, to pare off the rind of 
*ri»t; to pare away redundances. 

rA'RED, pp. Freed from anything super- 
fluous on the surface or at the extremi 

tin, 

PAREGOR/IC, a. [Gr. rapiyoH* o(, from 
wMfnyopa, to mitigate. J 
Mj^ating; assuaging pain ; as, paregoric 


PAREGOR'IG, n. A medicine that mid- 
out,] 

In oraaiMar, the addidon of a word or sylla- 
We to the end of another. Encuc. 

PAREMBOLE, n. parem'bolg. [Gr. rmptu- 
C*X», Insertion J 

In rhetoric, the insertion of something rela 
to the subject in the middle of a period 
It diflbrs from the parenthene only in this ; 
the parembole relates to the subject, die 
parentheeie to foreign from it. 

PAREN'CHYMA, n. rar.rfJS'^'Xm 
,***W*i tosufflise.] 

1. In anatomy, the solid and interior part 
of the viscera, or the substance contained 
in Hie interstices between the blood-vessels 
°* tot visoora; a spungy substance. 

. Core. Encyc. \ 

Farenekpma is tha substance or basis of 
tho glands. Cyc 1 

2. In botany, tha pith or pulp of pUnts. 

PARENCHYMATOUS, \ «. [Saf ’ TK 

P AREN'CHYMOUS, j Noim] 

Pertaining to parenchyma ; spungy; soft 

r.»sis 

Persuasion, exhortation. [Little used.] 
PARRVpSK’at \ a ‘ Hor totory; encou- 

or *!?• *° ^ Class Br. 
Heb. me fisrah, id. No. S3.] 


1. A father or mother ; he or the that pro- 
duces young. The duties of parent* to 
their children ere to maintain, protect and 

-a. ... .u r 


aueate mem. 

When parent* are warning In authority, chil- 
dren am wanting in duty. Amtt. 

2. That which produces; cause; source. 
Idleness to the parent of rice. 

Regular industry is the parent of sobriety. 


PAR'ENTAGE, ft. [Fr.] Extraction ; birth; 
condition with respect to the rank of pa- 
rents ; as, a man of mean parentage / a 
gentleman of noble parentage. Shak. 
PARENTAL, a. [It. parentale.] Pertain- 


ure a aii, ». purentukc . j reruun 

ing to parents ; as, parental government 
!. Becoming parents; tender; affectionate; 
as, parental care or solicitude. 
PARENTATION, n. [from L. parento.) 

Something done or said in honor of the 
. dead - Potter. Johneon. 

PARENTHESIS, n. [Gr. rapiifteis ; tmom 
and i orifnfti, to insert.] 

A sentence, or certain words inserted in a 
sentence, which interrupt the sense or 
natural connection of words, but serve to 
explain or qualify the sense of the princi- 
pal sentence. The parenthesis is usually 
included in hooks or curved lines, thus, (), 
These officers, whom they still call bishops, 
tre to be elected to a provision comparatively 
mean, through the tame arts, ( that it, elec- 
tioneering artt,) by men of all religious tenets 
that arc known or can be invented. Burke. 

Do not suffer every occasional thought to 
carry you away into a long parenthetit. Watte. 

KBSBS 6 U( }‘ l aSSi^ 

pressed in a parenthesis. JIalet 

2 Using narenthe.es. 

PARENTICIDE, n. [L. parent andc*rfo.] 
One who kills a parent. Bailev 

piSu TLE r S r S ’ ** De JP rived °f parents. 

1 A HER, n. [from pare.] He or that which 

PjKuFHiMr i,,ltru to e ”t tor P ar j'*E' Tutter. 
IAKERgY, n. [Gr. rasps, beyond, and 
ifyos, work.] 

Something unimportant, or done by the by. 
[Not uted.] Brown 

PARGASITE, n. [from the isle Pargot, in 
Finland.] 

A mineral of a grayish or bluish green, in 
rounded {trains, with a dull, dun surface, 
rarely bright ; or in crystals in carbonate 
of lime, in little plates mixed with lamellar 

n. Tul In* riri ,* ty of ttctiuolite - Dtct. 

1 AKGE1, n. [Sp.parcAe, a plaster; tmpar- 
ckar, to plaster. Qu.] Gypsum or plaster 
■tone. r Encyc. 

2. Plaster laid on roofs or walls. Spenter 
„ ... Drayton . 

Parget feappHed to the several kinds of gyp- 
sum, which when slightly calcined, is called 
platter of Paru, and is used in casting 
•totues, in stucco for floors, ceilings, Ac. 

PAR'GET, v. t. To plaster walls. 

2. To paint ; to cover with paint 

PARGETER,’ T A^uX. ttX ^' 
PARGETING, ppr. Mastering; as a Noun, 

[Or. ampt, near, and! 


plaau. w. .tuv 
‘ARHET/ION, 
iftJeg, the sun.] 


VTJMSSMSSf it 

times tinged with ookn like the cataw 
with a luminous train. ' 

) n ‘ T hree of « •<>« in eer- 
PAIR-ROYAL, / tain games of cards. 

Butler 

PAPUAN, a. Pertaining to Paros, gn toto 
in the Egean sea; as, Parian marble. 
Parian chronicle, a chronicle of the city of 
Athens, engraven on marble in capital let- 
ters in the isle of Paros. It contains • 
chronological account of events from Ce- 
crops, 1662 years before Christ, to the ar- 
chonship of Diognetus, 264 years before 
that era; but the chronicle of the last 90 
yeraklMt Thi. marble wm procured 
™“ An. Minor m 1827, by the Earl of 
“J S® 1 "* br ? keD > pieces are 

<M'iAn r kl„ nMr U'i. The^ere „„» 
deposited m the university of Oxford 
Hie antiquity of the inscription has been 

parFetal. a r f r ^ C ‘ ^ ne y c ' 

r Am ETA L, a. [from L. partet, a wall 
properly a partition wall, from the root of 
part or pare.] Pertaining to a wall. 

2. The parietal bones form the sides and 
upper part of the skull. They are so called 
because they defend the brain like walls. 

PARPETARY, n. [Fr. parietaire, from E. 
partet, a wall.] 

A plant, the pellitory of the wall, of the 
genus Panetaria. 

PAR'IETINE n. [L.pariet, wall.] Apiece 
PA'ttmr ' C-Vo* JiJrton. 

PA 'RING, «. That which to pared off; rind 
separated from fruit ; a piece clipped off 
> T , ... Mortimer. Pope 

1. The act or practice of cutting off’ the sur- 
n ftST.? * rft “ i“ ,d » for Ullage. 

PAH IS, «. A plant, herb Paris or tme- 
love, or rather a genus of plants of one 

PaT'KH rr • ^«cyc. 

PAH ISII, n. [Fr. paroute; It parrocchta; 

Sp. parroqnta; Arm. parret , Ir. «arro- 
ute ; usually deduced from the Low L. 
parochta, Gr. a dwelling or near 

residence ; »«*» near, and *J S , how, 

J , t0 dwe11 » or more probably from 
the Greek T»p X n, o salary or latvess, an 
allowance for support, from 
tfbtA, yield or .ufrily, whence 
entertainment given to embassadon at £ 
nubile enpene, whence U. pa"ccM. 

I f porwA is to be deduced fromeither of 

lnZl *° U j Ce *’ . ,t / *.* HtobaWy from the 
latter, anil paru/i is equivalent to bent? 
fice, living, asnrebend, from L.preebeo 
In German, pfarre signifies a beneflceTr 
jiarnb ; pfarrer or pfarrherr, a parson, the 

denUv f (t,m 1 |£, 0rp * ri ‘ 1 '' *° d 
denuy irom the same root as oartom. I 

ridM to*,?* ° rigin wit it coin- 

cides in^ elements with th« w. pari, to 

Gr. fitem. 


erase. Corn, peuri, L. von, 

I h °i./Jf 1 ,a L‘ nd L S ?* n f A w °rds are dn- 
doulrtedly from the Latin and Greek, and 

source] 06 ^ parome ^ the sam e 

1. The precinct or territorial jurisdiction of 
aeeci^rpnert, or foe predict, the inhnb” 
tanti off which belong to foe same <fouS. 



PAR 


2. itk tome of tite American states, pariah if 
aa eededast fatal society awe bounded by 
territorial Hmi* ; but the inhabitants of a 
town belonging to one church, though re- 
•Ming promiscuously naong the people 
belonging to another church, are oalled 
a pariah. This k particularly the eeae in 
Maonefaueetts. In Connecticut, the legal 
appeStesten of mob a society is eodeaias- 
tfegl •ocietr. 

PARISH, a. Belonging to a parish; having 
the mirkual charge of die Cohabitants be- 
longing to the same church ; aa, a parish 
priest Dryden. 

2. Belonging to a perish; as, aparish church; 


jfera, or perse. 


3. Maintained by die perish; as, parish poor. 

Gay. 

PARISH'IONER, a. One that belongs to a 
perish. Addison. 

PARISYLLAB'IC, \e. [L. par, equal, 
PARISYLLABTCAL, / and reUaba, syl 
lable.1 Having equal or like syllables. 
PAR'ITOR, n. [for apparitor. ] A beadle ; 
a summoner of the courts of civil law. 

Dryden. 

PARITY, a. [Fr. pmritf ; It «witd; from 
L. par, equal. See Pair and >eer.] 

1. Equality; as, parity of reason. South. 

2. Equality ; like state or degree ; as, a pa- 
rity of orders or persons. 

PARK, n. [Sax. pajinuc, peappuc ; Scot. 
k; W. pairc ; Fr. id.; It.porco; Sp. 
. ic; Ir.fMiirc; G.& Sw. park, D. peri. 
It may be man the root of bar, but it coin- 
cides in elements with L. paretu, saving, 
and the Teutonic bergen, to keep.] , 
A large piece of ground inclosed and privi- 
leged tor wild beasts of chose, in England, 
by the king’s grant or by prescription. To 
constitute s park, three tilings aie required , 
a royal grant or license ; inclosure by pales, 
a wall or hedge ; and beasts of chase, as 
deer, Ac. Encye. 

Park of artillery or artillery j irk, a place 
in the rear of both lines of an army for en- 
camping the artillery, which is formed in 
lines, the guns in front, the ammunition- 
wagons behind the guns, and the pontoons 
and tumbrils forming the third line. The 
whole is surrounded with a rope. The gun- 
ners and matrasses encamp on the flanks ; 
the bombardiers, pontoon-men and arti- 
ficers in the rear. Encye. 

Abo, the whole train of artillery belong- 
ing to an army or division of troops. 

Park of provisions, the place where the sut- 
lers pitch their tents ana sell provisions, and 
that where the bread wagons are sta- 


" ARK, t. L To incloae in a park. Shak. 
BARKER, a. The keeper of a park. 
"ARKLEAVES, a. A plant of the genus 
Hypericum. Ainsworth. Lee. 

’‘ARLAN CB, a. [Norm, from Fr. parlor, 
to speak; partperfamt, It par lan te.} Con- 
venation; discourse ; talk. Woodeson. 
A RLE, a. p'arl Conversation ; talk ; oral 
treaty or discussion. [Not used.] jSe* 

ARLttY, a. i [Fr. parler, It. parlare, Sp! 
parlor, W. parlism, to apeak; Ir. bearta, 
language, from bemradh or beirim, to speak, 
to toll, relate, narrate, to bear , to cany ; 
Goth, bairan, Seat bsepan, to bear, L. 


PAR 

we have report, from 

perto.] 

In a general sense, to speak with another ; to 
disoourse • but appropriately, to confer with 
on some point of mutual ooooarn; to dis- 
cuss orally; hence, to ooofrr with an enemy, 
to treat with bywords; as on an exchange 
of prisoners, on a o e e eitton of arms, or the 
subject of peace. KnoUee. Broome. 

PARLEY, a. Mutual dtscouree or conversa- 
tion ; discussion ; but appropriately, a con- 
ference with an enemy in war. 

We yield on parley, but ere t term'd in vain. 

D ry den. 

To beat a parley, in military language, to beat 
a drum or sound a trumpet, as a signal for | 
holding a conference with the enemy. ] 
PARLIAMENT, n. [Fr.parlement; 8p.lt 
A Port portamento; Arm. oaritmmnd; 
composed of Fr. parler, Sp. parlor, to speak, 
and the termination as ent, aa in comple- 
ment, Ac. noting state. See Parley.'] Li- 
terally, a speaking, conference, mutual dis- 
course or consultation ; hence, 

1. In Great Britain, the grand assembly of, 
the three estates, the lords spiritual, lords 
temporal, and the commons ; the general 
council of the nation constituting the legis- 
lature, summoned by the kings authority 
to consult on the affhirs of the nation, and 
to enact and repeal laws. Primarily, the 
king may be considered as a constituent 
branch of parliament ; but the word is ge- 
nerally used to denote the three estates 
above named, consisting of two distinct 
branches, the house of lords and house of j 
commons. 

The word parliament woe introduced into 
England under the Norman kings. The 
supreme council of the nation was oalled 
under tho Saxon kings, pitrenagemote, 
the meeting of wise men or sages. 

2. The supreme council of Sweden, consist- 
ing of four estates ; the nobility and repre- 
sentatives of the gentry , the clergy, one of 
which body is elected from every rural 
deanery of ten parishes ; the burghers, 
elected by the magistrates and council of 
every corjioration , and the peasants, elect- 
ed by persons of their owu order. 

3. In France, before the Revolution, a council 
or court consisting of certain noblemen. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN, \ a. Oneof those 
PARLIAMENTEE'R, / who adhered 
to the parliament in the time of Charles I. 

Aubrey. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN, a. Serving the 
parliament in opposition to King Charles 1. 

Wood. 

PARLIAMENTARY, «. Pertaining to par- 
liament ; as, parliamentary authority. 

2. Enacted or done by parliament , as, a par- 
liamentary act 

3. According to the rules and usages of par- 
liament, or to the rules and customs of le- 
gislative bodies. . 

P* ARLOR, a. [Fr. parlour ; It A Sp. par- 
latorio; W. parlawr ; from Fr. parler, Sp. 


parlor, to speak.] 
Primarily, th 


„ * the apartment in a nunnery where 
the nuns are permitted to meet and con- 
*ene with each other; hence with us, the 
room iu a bouse which the family usually 
occupy when they have no company, as 


PAR 

dts ti n g nt s h ed from a dnaw i^f to o l Intaad- 
•o fee the reception af comparer font a 
duung-woa, when a distinct apartmaat w 
allotted for that purpose, in me* beams, 
^thenarfor is also tbs dming-rocm. 

P* ARLOUS, a. [from Fr. porter, to speak.] 
Keen; sprightly; waggU. fo towaadQ 

PAROCHIAL, a. [from L. p a r o oh k t f^Ser 

PAROCHIAI/ITY, «. Th.<«. Srfflf 
parochial. Afaricr 

P ARO'CHIAN, a. Pertaining to a parish. 

PARO'CIIIAN, a. [supra.] A parishioner. 

Burekhy. 

FA ROD 'I C, \ a. [See Parody.] Copying 

PAROIVICAL , ) after the manner of pa- 
rody. Wsrfea. 

PARODY, n. [Fr. parodie; Gr. wuffim ; 
and ffoi, ode.] 

1. A kind of writing in which the words of 
an author or his thoughts are, by some slight 
alterations, adapted to a different purpose ; 
a kind of poetical pleasantry, in which 
verses written on one subject, are altered 
and applied to another by way of burlesque. 

Johnson. Encye. 

2. A popular maxim, adage or proverb. 

Encye. 

PAR'ODY, #. t To alter, aa verse* or words, 
and apply to a purpose different from that 
of the original. » 

I have translated, or rather fmroditd a poem 
of Horace. Aw, 

PAROL, ^a. [W. paryl; l\. jparola ; ¥r. 
PARO'LE, j parole , from parler, to speak ; 
or contracted from L. parabola.] 

1. Property, a word; hence, fa) a legal sense, 

words or oral declaration ; word of mouth. 
Formerly, conveyances u ere made by parol 
or ward of mouth onlj . Blacks tone. 

2. Pleadings in a suit, as anciently all plead- 
ings were viva ever or ore tenus. 

The parol may demur. BlarktUt*. 

PAROL, la. Given by word of mouth, 
PARO'LE,/ oi al, not written ; as, parol 
evidence. Blaekstone. 

fit would be well to write this word pa- 
role, in uniformity with the following, there 
being no good reason for a distinction ) 
PARO'LE, n. [See Parol.] Word of mouth. 
In military affairs, a promise given by a 
prisoner or war, when he has leave to de- 
part from custody, that be will return at 
the time appointed, unless discharged. A 
parole is properly a verbal or unwritten 
promise, but I believe it is customary to 
take a promise m writing. 

2. A word given out every day m order* by 
a commanding officer, iu camp or garrison, 
by which friends may be distinguished from 
Encye. 
[from Gr. vsfr 
rtftm, to tramgttM 


PARONOMASIA, 

PAKONOM'ASY, 
law or rule ] 

A rhetorical figure, by which words nearly 
alike in sound, intt of different meanings, 
are affectedly or deaignedly used; a pUy 



consisting in a play upon words. More. 
PARONYCHIA,*. [Or! »s 


wmpi*v%ia ; wnfa, 



PAS 
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by, and swg, the nail/f In surgery, a whit- 
low or felon. JBitcyc. 

PARONYMOUS, m. [Gr. *sipm/ftot ; *«g« 
and name.] Resembling another 
word. Watts. 

PAR'OQUET, \ n. A email apeoiee of par* 
PAR'OKET, / rat. Grew. 

[More properly perroquet, — which §ee.] 
PAROT'ID, a. [Gr. *«{•, near, andovf, urn, 
ear.] 

Pertaining to or denoting certain glands be- 
low and before the eare, or near the arti- 
culation of the lower jew. The parotid 
glands secrete a portion of the saliva. 

Parr. Cotce. Grew. 
PAROT18, *. [Or. xet^urt;. See Parotid.] 

1. The parotid gland; a secreting salivary 

conglomerate gland below and before the 
ear. Parr 

2. An inflammation or abscess of the parotid 

gland. Quincy. 

PAR'OXYSMjft. [Gr. t»jo§ vefio;, from w*£- 
to excite or sharpen ; *■«£« and o£v;, 
sharp.] 

An exasperation or exacerbation of a dis- 
ease ; a fit of higher excitement or vio- 
lence in a disease tlmt hus remissions or 
intermissions ; as, the paroxysm of a fever 
or gout. Encyc. 

PAROXYS'MAL, a. Pertaining to parox- 
ysm ; as, a paroxysmal disposition. 

Asiat. lien 

PAR'REL, n [Port, aparplho, from aparel- 
har , to prepare , Sp. aparejo, tackle and 
rigging, from aparejar, to prepare, L.paro 
It coincides with apparel,— which see. ] 
Among seamen, an apparatus or frame made 
of ropes, trucks ond ubs, so contrived as to 
go Tound the mast, and being fastened ut 
both ends to a yard, sorves to hoist it Encyt 
PARRICJ'DAL, ) a. [See Parruide | 
PARRICID'IOUS, ) Pertaining to parri- 
cide ; containing tho crime of murdering a 
parent or child. 

2. Committing parricide. 

PAR'RICIDE, ». [Fr. from L. paricida , 
from pater , father, and canlo, to kill ] 

1 . A person who murders his father or mo- 
ther. 

2. One who murdors an ancestor, or any one 
to whom he owes reverence. lilackstom* 
applies the word to one who kills his cluld 

It The murder of a parent or one to whom 
reverence is due. Bacon. 

1 One who invades or destroys any to whom 
he owes particular reverence, as his coun- 
try or patron. 

PAR/R1ED, pp. [Sec Parry.] Warded off, 
driven asido. Johnson 

PAR'ROT, n. [supposed to bo contracted 
fiom Fr. perroquet.j 

1 The name of fowls of the genus Psittacus, 
of numerous species. The bill is hooked 
and the upper mandible movable. The 
hookod bill of the parrot is used in climb- 
ing. These fowls are found almost every- 
where in tropical climates. They breed 
m hollow trees and subsist on fruits and 
seeds They are also remarkable for the 
faculty of making indistinct articulations 
of words in imitation of the human voice. 
2. A fish found among the Bahama isles, 
esteemed to be delicate food and remark- 
able for the richness of its colon. Pennant. 


PAR'RY, v. f. [Fr. parer / It. parare, to 
adorn, to parry, Sp. parar, to stop; Port, 
id. to stop, to parry ; from the root of pare, 
to cut off, to spparste. See Pare.] 

1. In fenring, to ward off 1 ; to stop or to put 
or turn by ; as, to parry a thrust 

2. To ward off; to turn aside; to prevent a 
blow from taking effect. 

3. To avoid , to shift off. 

The Trench government buporriwi the pay- 
ment of our claim*. E. Everett. 

PAR'RY, v i. To ward off; to put by 
thrusts or strokes ; to fence. Locke. 

PA R'RYING, ppr. Warding off; as a thrust 
or blow, 

PARSE, v. t. p'ars. [from L. part, part, or 
one of the Sbemitic roots, tnfi to divide, or ] 
arts to spread ] 

In grammar , to resolve a sentence into its 
elements, or to show the several parts of 
speech composing a sentence, and their 
relation to each other by government or 
agreement, 

PARSIMONIOUS, a. [See Parsimony.] 
Sparuig m the use or expenditure of mo- 
ney , covetous , near , close. It differs 
from frugal, in implying more closeness or 
narrowness of mind, or an attachment to 
property somewhat excessive, or a disposi- 
tion to spend less money than is necessary 
or honorable. 

Extraordinary funds for one compaign may 
spare ns the expense of many yenrs , whereas 
a long parsimonious war will drain us of more 
men and money. Addison 

[It is sometimes used in a good sense 
for frugal.] 

PARSIMONIOUSLY, adv. With a very 
sparing use of money ; covetously'. 

PAltSJMO'N IOUSNKSS, « A very sparing 
use of money, or a disposition to save ex- 
pense. 

PARSIMONY, n [L. parstmoma, from 
parens, saving, literally close. Parcus 
seems to be fiom the root of the (I P. her- 
gen, Sax. beop^an, to save or keep, Eng 
pail. So m Rubs, bcregti is to keep or 
save, whence berej/ivet, parsimonious 
And this seems to be the root of burg, u 
borough, originally a fortified hill or cas- 
tle.J 

Closeness or sparingness in the use or ex- 
penditure of money, sometimes used per- 
iiups m a good sense, implying due or jus- 
tifiable caution in expenditure, in wfiicli 
bcusc it differ* little from frnaality and 
economy Mote generally, it denotes uu 
excessive caution or closeness , in which 
case, it is allied to covetousness, but it im- 
plies less inranncsB than niggardliness. It 
generally implies some want ofhouorable 
liberality. 

The ways to ennch are many , jmrnmtmy is 
one of the best, and yet is not innocent, for it 
withholdeth men iYom works of liberality 

Bacon 

PARSLEY, «. [Fr. perstl, Sp. perexil, 
Port perrexil , It petroselmo, corrupted to 
petrosemolo ; Sax. potejiyelijo , Q.peter- 
titie ; D. pietersehe ; Sw. perstlta ; Pan. 
pstrrsitte, persille ; Ir, petrsd ; W perllys, 
X. petroselinon , Or. wit^wi > im; xtrm, 
*a atone, and parsley, stone-parsley, 
a plant growing among rocks.] 

A plant of the genus Apium. The leaves of 
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parsley *r* used in cookery, and the root is 
an aperient medicine. 

PARSNEP, «. [The last syllable <rf this 
word is the Sax. nope, L. napus^ which 
occurs also in tumep.] 

A plant of the genus Pastinaca. The root 
of the garden partnep is deemed a valuable 
esculent 

PARSON, n. p'artn. [G. pfarrherr, pfarrtr, 
lord of the pfarre, benefice or living. I 
know not from what root pfarre is derived. 
See Parish.] 

1. The priest of a pariah or eoclesiastical 
society ; the rector or incumbent of a pa- 
rish, who has the parochial charge or cure 
of souls. It is used m this sense by all 
denominations of Christians ; but among 
independents or congregationalists it is 
merely a colloquial word. 

2. A clergyman , a man that is m orders or 

has been licensed to preach. Shak. 

FARSONAGK, n In America, the glebe 
and house belonging to a parish or eccle- 
siastical society, and appropriated to the 
maintenance of the incumbent or settled 
pastor of a church. 

2. In England, the benefice of a parish, or 
the house appropriated to the residence of 
the incumbent. Addison. Gray 

ParsonicaUy, in Chesterfield, is not an au- 
thorized word. 

FART, «. [L pars, partu ; Fr part; Sp. It. 
parte , W. parth , from ViB, or ent, or mu, 
which in the Shemitic languages signify to 
separate, to break.] 

1. A portion, piece or fragment separated 
* from a whole tiling ; a*, to divide an orange 

into five parts. 

2. A portion or quantity of a thing not sepa- 
rated in fact, hut eonsidered or mentioned 
by itself. Jn wlmt part of England is Ox- 
ford situated ? So we say, the upper part 
or lower part, the fore part, a remote part, 
a small part, or a great part. 

T he people stood at the nether part of the 
mount. Lxod. xix 

3 A portion of number, separated or con- 
sidered by itself , as, a port of the nation 
or congregation. 

4. A portion or component particle; as, tin 
component parts of a fossil or metal 

5. A portion of man , as, the material part 
or body, or the intellectual part, the soul 
or understanding , the perishable part ; the 
immortal part. 

6. A member 

All the parts were formed in his mind into 
one harmonious body Loekt 

7 Particular division , distinct species or 
sort belonging to a whole, as, all the 
parte of domestic business or of a manu- 
facture. 

8. Ingredient in a mingled mass ; a portion 
in a compound. . 

9. That which falls to each in division , 

share; as, let me bear my part of the dan- 
ger. Dryden. 

10. Proportional quantity ; as, four parts of 
lime with three of sand. 

11. Share; eosoera; interest. 

Sheba said, wa bees ao part in David. 

2 Sum. xx. 

12. Side ; party; interrat; faction. 

And make whole kingdoms take her brother’s 
part. Walter. 
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13. SonatMag relating ar belonging to ; 
that which concerns ; os, tot your fort ; 
for his port ; tot her port. 

For my port, I have no servile end in my 
labor. Wotlem. 

14. Shan of labor, action or influence; par- 
ticular office or businees. 

Kerne not nature, ihe hath done her pari, 
Do thou but thine. Mitt on. 

15. Character appropriated in a play. The 
port e of the ebmedy were judiciously cast 
and admirably performed. 

10. Action ; conduct. Shak. 

17. Itr mathematics, such a portion of auy 

quantity, ae when taken a certain num- 
ber of times, will aasctly make that quan- 
tity. Thus 3 is a pert of 12. It is the op- 
posite of multiple. 

Parte , in die plural, qualities, powers, 
faculties; accomplishments. 

Such licentious part* tend for the most part 
to the hurt of the English — Spenser. 

Parte, applied to place, signifies quarters, 
regions, districts. 

When he had gone over those part*, and had 
given them much exhortation, he came into 
Greece. Acts xx. 

All parts resound with tumults, plaints and 
fears. Dryden 

In general, parte is used for excellent or 
superior endowments, or more than ordi- 
nary talents. This is what we understand 
by the phrase, a won of parte. 

In good part, as well done ; favorably ; ac- 
ceptably; iu a friendly manner, not in 
displeasure. 

God aiceptcth it In good part at the hands of 
faithful mau. Hooker 

In ill part, as ill done ; unfavorably , with 

displeasure. 

For the most part , commonly ; often or than 
otherwise Heyhn. 

In part, in some degree or extent; parti). 
Logical part, among schoolmen, a division 
of some universal as its whole , in which 
sense, species are parte of a genua, and in- 
dividuals are parte of a species Encyc. 

Physical parte, are of two kinds, homoge- 
* neons and heterogeneous , the first is of 
the same denomination , the second of dif- 
ferent ones. 

ihquot part, is a quantity which being re- 
peated any number of times, becomes 
equal to an integer. Thus G is an aliquot 
part of 24. 

Aliquant part, is a quantity which being 
repeated any number of times, becomes 
greater or less tlusn the whole, as 5 is an 
aliquant part of 17. 

Part of speech, in grammar, a sort or class 
of words of a particular character. Thus 
the noun is a part of epeech, denoting the 
names of things, or those vocal sounds 
which usage has attached to things. The 
verb is a part of epeech expressing motion, 
action or being. 

P ART, v. t. [L.parlio; Fr partvr , W. 
parthu . .] 

1. To divide, separate or break , to sever 
into two or more pieces. 

2. To divide into shares; to distribute. Arts 

11. 

3. To Separate or disunite, as things which 
aro near each other. Ruth i. 

4. To keep asunder; to separate. A nar- 
row sea parte England from France. 


5. To separate, as eombotante. Night port- 
ed the armies. 

6. To secern ; to secrete. 

The liver minds hla own aflhtr, 

And pmru and strains the vital juices. 

Prior . 

7. In eeamen'e language, to brook j at, the 
ship parted her cables. 

8. To separate metals. 

FART, v. i. To bo separated, removed or 
detached. 

Powerful bands will not part 
Easily from possession won with arms. 

Milton. 

2. To quit each other. 

He wrung Bassanlo’s hsnd, and so they 
parted. Shak. 

3. To take or bid farewell. Swift. 

4. To have a share. 

They shall part alike. 1 Sam. xxx. 

5. [Fr. pcrrtir.] To go away ; to depart. 

Thy father 

Embraced me, parting for th’ Etrurian land. 

Dry den. 

«. To break , to be tom asunder. The ca- 
ble parted 

To part with, to quit , to resign ; to lose , to 
be separated from , as, to part with near 
friends. 

(Vila, for thy sake I part 

H’t th all that grew so near my heart. 

Waller. 

PARTABI.E. Sec PARTIBLE. 

P' ART AGE, « Division, severance; the 

act of dividing or sharing; e French word. 

( Little used J Locke. 

PABTA'KE,» i. pret partook , pp .partaken, 
[pari and take. J 

1. To take a part, portion or share in com- 
mon w ith otlicrs ; to have a share or part ; 
to participate ; usually followed by of, 
sometimes less properly by in All men 
partake of the common bounties of Provi- 
dence. Clodius was at the feast, but could 
not partake of the enjoyments. 

2. To have something of the property, na- 
ture, claim or right 

The attorney of ihe durhy of Jjanraster par- 
tain partly uj a judge, and partly oj sn attor- 
ney-general Bacon. 

3. To be admitted , not to be excluded. 

Shak. 

PARTAKE, r. 1 To have a part in ; to 
share. 

My royal father lives, 

Let every one partake the general joy 

Dryden 

[This is probably elliptical, of being 
omitted ] 

2. To admit to a part [ Not taed.] Shak, 
PART A 'KEN, pp. Shared with others; 
participated 

PARTAKER, n. One who has or takes a 
port, share or portion in common with 
others ; a sliarer , a participator , usually 
followed by of. 

If the Gentiles have been made partaker * of 
their spiritual things — Rom. xv. 

Sometimes fallowed by in. 

Wish me partaker in thy happiness — Shak 
If we had been in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been partaken with them m 
the blood of the prophets. Mstth. xxiu. 

2. An accomplice; an associate. 

When thou sawest a thief, thou eonsentedst 
with him, and hast been partaker with adul- 
terers Pi. L 


PARTAKING, ppr. Sharing with other* ; 


partaking, *. An dating; 

nation iu on evil design. Hale. 

P ARTED, pp. Separated; divided; savor- 
ed. Sidney. 

FARTER, a. One that parts or separates. 

PARTERRE, n. parteVe. [IV.] In garden- 
utp, a level division of ground famished 
with evergreens and flowers; sometimes 
cut into shell and scroll work with alleys. 

P ARTIAL, [Fr. from L. par . ; Iujwr^ 
**«/«.] 

1. Biased to one party; inclined to favor 
one party in a cause, or one side of a ques- 
tion, more than the other; not indifferent. 
It is important to justice that a judge 
should not be partial. 

Self-love will make men partial to them 
selves and friends. LorAr 


2. Inclined to favor without reason Au- 
thors aro partial to their wit, and critics 
to their judgment. 

3. Affecting a part onlv; not general oi 
universal; not total. It has been tmuli 
disputed whether the deluge was partial 
or total 


All partial evil, universal good. Pop 
4. More strongly inclined to ono thing than 
to others. [ Colloquial .] 

5 In botany, subordinate , applied to eubdi 
vi ione; as, a partial umbel or urabellirlc , a 
partial peduncle A partial involucre is 
placed at the foot of a partial umbel 
P'AHTIALIST, ». One who is iinitml 
[Unusual.'] Up. Afar tun 

PARTIALITY, n. parehaftty. inclination 
to favor one party or ono aide of a ques- 
tion more than tho other ; an undue bias 
of mind towarda one party or side, which 
ia apt to warp tho judgment, Pntttultfy 
springs from the will and affections, rather 
than from a love of truth and justice. 

2. A stronger inclination to ono thing than 
to others; as, a partiality for poetry or 
painting ; a colloquial uee. 
P’ARTIALIZE, v t. To render partial. 

[AW used.] Shah. 

FARTIALLY, ado. With undue bias of 
mind to one party or side; with unjust 
favor or dislike ; as, to judge partially. 

2 In part ; not totally , as, the story may he 
partially true ; the body mny be partially 
affected with disease , the sun aud moon 
are often partially eclipsed 
VARTIBIL’JTY, n. [See Part Me.] Sus- 
ceptibility of division, partition or sever- 
ance; separability , as, the portability of on 
inheritance. 

P'ARTIBLK, a [It partibile, par tire, to 


^visible ; sejmruble ; susceptible of sever- 
ance or partition , as, an estate of inherit- 
ance may be partible. Placket one, 

PARTK 'IPABLE, «. [Sec Participate.] 
That may be participated or shared. 

Norris. 

PARTICIPANT, a. [Sea Participate . ) 
Sharing; having a share or part; fallowed 
by of. 

The prince sew he should confer with om 
participant if more than monkish speculation* 
Wotiun 
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PARTICIPANT, ». A partaker; on* hav- 
ing- a •bar* or port. Bacon 

PARTICIPATE, v. i. (L- pmrtitdpo / fart, 
part, and capio, to take.] 

], To partake; to have a share in common 
with other*. The heart of sensibility jtxtr- 
tieipates in the sufferings of a friend, 
is sometime* followed fay q/ 1 . 

He would participate eg their wants. 


2. To have part of more things than one. 

Few creatures partMpatt of the nature ofl 
plants and metal* both. Bacon. 

PARTICIPATE, «. t. To partake ; 
share ; to receive a part of. 

Fellowship 

Snch.as 1 seek, fit to participate 
All rational dslight — Milton . 

PARTICIPATED, pp. Shared in common 
with others; partaken. 

PARTICIPATING, ppr. Having a part or 
share; partaking. 

PARTICIPATION, n. The state of sharing 
in common with others; a*, & participation 
of joys or sorrows. 

2. The act or state of receiving or having 
part of something. 

Those deities sre so by participation, and 
subordinate to the Supreme. StillingJIeet 

3. Distribution ; division into sliures. 

lluleigh 

PARTICIPATIVE, a. Capable of partici- 
pating. 

PARTICIPIAL, a. [L. participialis. See 
Participle.'] 

1. Having the nature and use of a participle. 

2. Formed from a participle ; as, a partici- 
pial noun. 

PARTICIP'IALLY, adv. In the senso or 
manner of a participle. 

PARTICIPLE, «. [L. participinm, from 
partioipo ; part , part, and capio, to take.] 

1. In grammar, a word so called because it 
partakes of the properties of a noun and of j 
a verb; as having, making, in English, 
habeas, facient, in Latin. The English 
participles having, making, become nouns 
by prefixing the to them; as, the having of 
property ; the making of instruments. Hut 

E uciples do not partake of the pro- 
of a noun, as the passive participles 
mple, had, made , 

Participles sometimes lose the proper- 
ties of a verb and become adjectives ; as, 
willing, in the phrase, a willing heart ; en- 
gaging, aa engaging manners; accomplish- 
ed, as an accomplished orator. 

2. Any thing that participates of different 
things. [Not used.] Bacon. 

PARTICLE, ft. [It. particola; Fr. parti- 
rule; L. particula, from pars , part] 

1 A minute part or portion of matter; as, 
a particle or sand, or lime or of light 
2 In physics, a minute part of a body, an 
aggregation or collection of which consti- 
tutes tlie whole body or mass. The word 
is sometimes used in the same sense as 
atom, m the anoient Epicurean philoso- 
phy, and corpuscle in the Utter. In this 
sense, particles are the elements or con- 
stituent parts of bodies. Encyc, 

3. Any very small portion or part; as, ne , 

has not a particle of patriotism or virtue ; fist— 

he would not resign a particle of his pro- „ 4. Something belonging to single persons. 
P*rty- | Shak. 


4. In the Latin church, a crum or littlepiece 
of consecrated bread. Encyc. 

6. In grammar, a word that is not varied or 
inflected ; as a preposition. 

Organic particles, very minute moving bo- 
dies, perceptible only by the help of the 
microscope, discovered in the semen of 
animals. Encyc. 

PARTICULAR, a. [Sp. A Port id.; it 
partieolare ; Fr, particulier ; Low L. par- 
ticularu, from particula.] 

1. Pertaining to a single person or thing; 
not general; as, this remark has a parti- 
cular application. 

2. Individual ; noting or designating a sin- 
gle thing by way of distinction. Each 
plant has its particular nutriment. Most 
persons have a particular trait of charac- 
ter. He alludes to a particular person. 

3. Noting some property or thing peculiar. 

Of this prince there is little particular me- 
mory. Bacon. 

4. A ttentive to things single or distinct; mi- 
nute. I have been particular in exami- 
ning the reasons of this law. 

5. Single , not general. 

0. Odd; singular; having something that 
eminently distinguishes one from others. 

7. Singularly nice in taste , as, a man very 
particular m his diet or dress. 

8. Special ; more than ordinary. He has 
brought no particular news. 

0. Containing a part only ; as, a particular 
estate, precedent to the estate in remain- 
der. Blackstone. 

10. Holding a particular estate ; as, a par- 
ticular tenant. Blackstone. 

PARTICULAR, n. A single instance 
■ingle point. 

I must reserve some particulars, which it is 
not lawfttl for me to reveal. Bacon. 

2. A distinct, separate or minute part , as, 
he told me all the particulars of the story. 

Addison. 

3. An individual , a private person. 

L\ Estrange 

4. Private interest ; as, they apply their 

minds to those branches of public prayer, 
wheiein their own particular is moved. 
[Not in wn\] Hooker. 

5. Private character; state of an individual. 
For hii particular, I will receive him gladly. 

[Not tn use ] Shak 

0. A minute detail of things singly enume- 
rated. 

The reader has a particular of the books 
wherein this law was written. [Not in sue.] 
AyUffr 

In particular, specially; peculiarly; dis- 
tinctly. 

This, ta particular , happens to the lungs. 

Blackmoic. 

PARTICULARISM, n. The doctrine of | 
particular election. Murdock. 

PARTICULARITY, n. Distinct notice or 
specification of particulars. 

— Even descending to particularities , what 
kingdoms he should overcome. Sidney. 

2. Singleness ; individuality ; single act ; 
single case. ' Hooker. 

1. Petty account ; minute incident. 

To we the titles that were mast agreeable to 
such on emperor— with the like partievturi- 


3. Something peculiar or singttiar, 

I saw an oU heathen altar with iM* particu- 
larity, that it was hollowed like a dish at one 
end, but net the end on which the sacrifice was 


6. Minuteness in detail He related the 
story with grout particularity. 
PARTICULARIZE, v. 1. To mention dis- 
tinctly or in particulars; to enumerate or 
specify in detail 

He not only boosts of bis parentage as an 
Israelite, but particularises bis deseent from 
Benjamin. Jtterbury. 

PARTICULARIZE, *. i. To be attentive 
to single things. Herbert . 

PARTICULARLY, adv. Distinctly; singly. 

South. 

2. In an especial manner. 

This exact propriety of Virgil I particularly 
regarded os a greet part of bis character. 

Drydm. 

PARTICULATE, to mention, is not in use. 
P’ARTING, ppr. [from par/.] Dividing ; 
separating; breaking in pieces. 

2. a. Given at separation ; as, a parting kiss 
or look. 

3. Departing; declining; as, the parting 

day. Pope. 

P'ARTING, n. Division; separation. Ecek. 
xxi. 

2. In chimistry , an operation by which gold 
and silver are separated from each other 
by different menstruum*. 

3. In seamen’s language, the breaking of a 
cable by violence. 

P'ARTISAN, u. s bui s. [Fr. from parti, 
partir .] 

J. An adherent to a party or faction. 

Addison. 

2. In war, the commander of a party or de- 
tachment of troops, sent on a special en- 
terprise, hence, 

3. lly way of distinction, a person able in 
commanding a party, or dextrous in ob- 
taining intelligence, intercepting convoys 
or otherwise annoying an enemy. 

4. A commander’s leading staff. Ainsworth . 

5. A kind of halbert. [Fr. pertuisane ; It. 


partigtano.] 
“ARTIT" 


P'ARTITE, a. [L. partitas, from parti©, to 
divide. See Part . J 

In botany, divided. A partite leaf i* a simple 
leaf separated down to the base. Lee 
PARTI'TION, is, [L. partiito, from partto, 
to divide.] 

1. The act of dividing, or state of being di- 
vided. 

2. Division; separation; distinction. 

And good from bad find no partition. Shak. 

3. Separate part; as, lodged in a small par- 
tition. Mtiton. 

4. That by which different parts are sepa- 
rated ; as, a partition of wood or stone in a 
building. 

5. Part where separation is made. 

No sight could pass 

Betwixt the ides partitions of the grass. 

Bryden. 

0. Division of an estate into severalty, which 
is done by deed of partition. Blackstone. 
PARTI'TION, n. t. To divide into dis- 
tinct parts ; as, to partition the floor of a 
house. 

2. Tu divide into shares ; as, to partition an 
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PARTITIVE, a. In grerewer, feteftnfl ve ; 
as, tMUMMttw. 

FARTITI VELY, ads. In a partitive man- 
ner; dktribativdy. £»% 

FARTLET, n. [from part.] A raff; a band 
or collar for the neek. [Ofo.] Stall. 

2. A hen. [04*.] Skok. 

PARTLY, a*. In part; in some measure 

Or degree ; not wholly. 

PARTNER, n. [from part.] One who par- 
take* or shares with another; a partaker; 
an aesodate ; as, the is partner of mj life, 
of my joys, of my grieft. 

Those of the nee of Shew were no partners 
In the unbelieving work of the tower. Raleigh. 

2 . An associate in any business or occupa- 
tion: a joint owner of stock or capital, 
employed in commerce, manufkctures or 
other business. Men are sometimes part- 
ner » In a single voyage or adventure, some- 
times in a firm or standing company. 

3. One who dances with another, either 
male or female, as in a contra dance. 

4. A husband or wife. 

PARTNER, e. t. To join ; to associate with 
a partner. [Little tued.) ShaA. 

Partners, in a ship, pieces of plank nailed 
round the scuttles in a deck whore the 
masts are placed ; also, the scuttles them- 
selves. Mar. Diet. 

PARTNERSHIP, a. The association of 
two or more persons for the purpose of 
undertaking and prosecuting any business, 
particularly trade or manufactures, at their 
joint expense. In this case, the connection 
ia formed by contract ; each partner fur- 
nishing a part of the capital stock and be- 
ing entitled to a proportional share of pro- 
fit, or subject to a proportional share of 
loss ; or one or more of the partners may 
famish money or stock, and the other or 
others contribute their services. The du- 
ration of the partnership may be limited by 
the contract, or it may be left indefinite, 
subject to be dissolved by mutual agree- 
ment . A partnership or association of this 
kind is a standing or permanent company, 
and is denominated a firm or house. We 
aay, A. and B. entered into partnership for 
tiie importation and sale of goods, or for 
manufacturing cotton or glass. 

Partnerships may be and usually are as- 
sociations of private persons, not incor- 
porated. In other cases, the company is 
incorporated. Banking companies in the 
United States are usually incorporated, 
and are essentially partnerships, but do 
not bear that name. Manufacturing com- 
panies are also frequently incorporated. 

3. Joint interest or property. Dtyden. 

PARTOOK', pret. of Partake . 
PARTRIDGE, n. [Fr. perdrix ; It pemiee; 
Sp .perdu; L. perdix ; Or. ; D.po- 
tryt; Ir. patriso.] 

A wild fowl of tne genus Tetrao. (Linn.) 
Latham arranges the partridge and quail 
in a genus undo' the name of Perdix, and 
resigns the grout to the genre Tetrao. The 
partridge ia esteemed a great delicacy at 
the table. 

The term partridge is applied in Penn- 
sylvania to the faM oallea quail in New 
ies of Perdix ; in 


erhania to the faM oalled 
England, a peculiar species 


New Ragland it is app l i e d to the rufed 
groat, a species of Tetrao. 

Yofc.II. 
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PARTS, n. pfcr. Facu&ea, talents, mental 
power s, often uncommon powers of mind. 
S. Region, district of camUj- 
PARTURIATE, *. i [L jmrtnrie, from 

S birth, from porfo, to 4sor.] To 
orth young. Tl&t* reed.] 
RIENtTs. [JUMrtnrtmc.] Bring- 
ing forth or about to bring forth young. 
PARTURJ W T10N, n. [I T^ortrefo.] The 
act of bringing forth or being delivered of 
young. JSncpc. 

PARTY, a. [Fr, partis, from L. pars. See 
Part.'] 

1. A number of persona united in opinion 
or design, in opposition to others m the 
community. It differs from faction, in im- 
plying a leas dishonorable association, or 
more justifiable designs. Parties exist in 
all government!; and free governments 
are tne hot-beds of parte. Formerly, the 
political parties in England were oalled 
whiga and tones. 

2. One of two litigants ; the plaintiff or de- 
fendant in a lawsuit. 

The cause of both parties shall come before 
the judges. Exod. xxli. 

3. One concerned or interested in an affair. 
This man was not a party to the trespass 
or affray. He is not a party to the con- 
tract or agreement 

4. Side; persons engaged against each other. 
The pesce both partUt want, is like to last. 

Dryden. 

Small pa> ties make up in diligence what they 
want in numbers. Johns**. 

5. Cause; side. 

Aifie came in to make their party good. 

Dryden. 

6. A select company invited to an enter- 
tainment, as, a dining party, a ten party, 
an evening party. 

7. A single person distinct from or opposed 
to another. 

If the Jury found that the party slain was of 
English race, it had been adjudged felony. 

Davies. 

8. In military qfaWs, a detachment or small 
number of troops sent on a particular duty, 
as to intercept the enemy’s convoy, to re- 
fronnoiter, to seek forage, to flank the 
enemy, Ac. 

Party is used to qualify other words and 
may be considered either as part of a com- 
pound word, or as an atBecuve ; as, party 
man, party rag e, party disputes, Ac. 

P' ARTY -COLORED, «. Having divers co- 
lors ; as, a party-colored plume ; a party- 
colored flower. 

FARTY-JORY, »». A jury consisting of 
half natives and half foreigners. 

PARTY- MAN, ». Ona of a party ; usually, 
a factious man ; a man of violent party 
principles ; an abettor of a party. 

P ARTY-SPIRIT, n. The spirit that sup- 
ports a party. 

! PARTY-WALL, n. A wall that separates 
one house frem the next Moaon. 

PAR'U, n. A singular American fish. 
PARVIS, n. [Fr!] A church or church 
porch. [Nat used.] Chaucer. 

!pARVITY, DE ’}"- Httlenes*. [Not used.] 
PAS, *u [Fr. pas, a step.] Right of going 
foramoat; precedence J [Nat need.] 

Jrhuthaot. 


PARCH,*. fSrePMtfy Hhmwit; 

the foret of Easter. [Itof mod.] 
PAffCHAL, sfc [L, pateha; Of. wax ** ; 
from the Hah.] 

Psrtaining to ths paa ao var, or to Krefcr. 
PASCH-EGG, a. An egg staked and are- 

S"e^ * h< "“ u " k* 

PASH, .. [Bp./-, fc*.] A be. 

[NotuseZ.1 Hammer. 

2, A blow. [.Not steed] 

PASH, «. u To strike; to strike down. [Hot 
««*] Dryden. 

PASHAW', n. [Pen. l&A* paahaw.] In 
the Turkish dominions j a vioeroy. governor 
or oommander ; a bashaw. Coiffe. Raton. 
PASHAW'LIC, r. The jurisdiction of a 

pisiGRAPHY, n. [Gr. m r , all, and 
Ytaf*, writing.] 

A system of universal writing, or a manner 
of writing that may be understood and 
used by all nations. Good. 

PASQUE-FLOWER, n. paeU-fiover. A 
flower, a species of anemone. 

Pam. of Plants 

PAS'QUIL, \ n. A mutilated statue at 
PAS'QUIN, / Rome, In a corner of the 
palace of Ursini, to called from a cobbler 
of that name who was remarkable for his 
users and gibes. On this statue it has 
been customary to paste satiric papers. 
Hence, a lampoon. Eneyc. Cyr. 

PAS'QUILER, «. A lampooner. Barton. 
PASQUINADE, n. A lampoon or satirical 
writing. Toiler. 

P’ASS, v. i. [Fr. passer, It. passars, Sp. 
poser, Port passar, to pass; G. pass, 
fit, which is the Eng. pot, and as a noun, 
a pats, a defile, an ambling, pace ; fasten, 
to be fit, to suit, i). vat, a pace , a step, a 
pass, a passage, a defile, time, season; van 

r , fit, convenient, pat in time ; poteen, to 
to try, to mind, tend, or wait on, to 
make ready, to past; Dan pas, a pass or 
passport, a mode or medium; paster, to 
nc fit, to suit, to be applicable , patter er, 
to pass, to come or go over ; S w. past, a 
pass or passage, a passport ; pasta, to fit, 
to suit, to adapt, to become , passera , to ' 
pass; W. pds, that is expulsive, that am- 
en to pass, a pass, an exit, a rough, hoop- 
ing-cough ; pastaw, to pass, to cause an 
exit, to expel ; Sp. patar, to pass, go or 
travel, to bring or convey, to penetrate, 
to exceed or surpass, to depart, to euflbr, 
bear, undergo, [L. potior, whence prerioo,] 
to happen or come to pass; poster, to 
walk; potto , a walking, a gait; pm, a 
pace, a step, gait, [Gr. v«vre;] It. p as tor s, 
to pass’; potto, a pace, a stop; pa se a hi lt , 
tolerable, parninh mtibring, W* ob- 
serve that this word ynitoa pass, the L. 
potior, to suflbr, and pete, compete, In tit* 
sense of fit. The Gr. aorta, to walk or 
step, end vmw, to ntfier, ore from the 
same root. The word pans eotecids* with 
L. paten t , a step, and this is from paado, 
to extend ; n being casual, the original 
word was pad*. Tim radical sense It to 
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stretch, reach, extend, to open* a pace is 
the reach of the foot, and ff tneee k from 
reaching or coming to, like o onvammi. 
We learn from this word that the sense of 
suffering is from extending, holding on, or 
continuing. See Mia in the Introduction, 

At. cAi to pass; Heb. not, ywt, Ch.m. 
Class Bd. No. 43. 64. and Be or Bx. No. 
52. 53. 70.] 

1. To move, In almost toy manner ; to go ; 
to proceed from one place to another. A 
man may pate on foot, on horseback or in 
a carriage ; a bird and a meteor past 
through the air; a ship pastes on or 
through the water; light posses from the 
sun to the planets ; it pastes from the sun 
to the earth in about eight minutes. 

2. To move from one state to another ; to 

alter or change, or to be changed in condi- 
tion ; as, to pass from health to sickness , 
to pass from just to unjust Temple. 

3. To vanish; to disappear ; to be lost. 
In this sense, we usually say, to past away 

Beauty is a charm, but soon the charm will 
pass. Dryden 

4. To be spent ; to go on or away progres- 
sively. 

The time when the thing existed, is the idea 
of that space of duration which pasted between 
some fixed period and the being of that thing. 

Locke. 

5. To die; to depart from life. [Little used.] 

Shah. 

6. To be in any state ; to undergo ; with 
under; as, to pass under the rod. 

7. To bo euacted ; to receive the sanction 
of a legislative house or body by a majo- 
rity of votes. 

Neither of these bills has yet passed the 
house of commons. Sunft 

8. To be current ; to gain reoention or to 
be generally received. Bank bills pass as 
a substitute for coin. 

False eloquence paeseth only where true is 
not understood. Felton 

9. To be regarded ; to be received in opi- 
nion or estimation. 

, This will not pass for a fault in him, till it is 
proved to be one in us. A tier bury 

10. To occur; to be present; to tako place , 
as, to notice what passes in the mine. 

Watts. 

11. To bs done. 

Provided no indirect act pan upon our pray- 
ers to defile them. Taylor 

12. To determine; to give judgment or sen- 
tence. 

Though well we may not past upon his life. 

ASiaA. 

13 To thrust ; to make a push in fencing 
or fighting. Shat. 

14. To omit; to sufifer to go unheeded or 
neglected. We saw the act, but let it fast 
1,1. To move through any duot or opening ; 
as, substances in tne stomach that will not 
pass, nor be converted into aliment. 

Arbuthnot. 

16. To percolate; to be secreted ; as, juices 
that pass from the glands into the mouth. 

17. To be in a tolorable state. 

A. middling sort of man was left well enough 
by his father to pass, but he could never think 
he had enough, so long as any had more. 

L'Estronge. 

18. To be transferred from one owner to 


•pother. The land article passed by livery 
and seisin. 

19. To go beyond bounds. [06s.] For this 

we generally use surpass. Shak. 

20. To run or extend ; as a line or other 
thing. The north limit of Massachusetts 
passes three miles north of the Merrimac. 
To come to pats, to happen ; to arrive ; to 

come; to be, to exut; a phrase much 
used in the Scriptures. 

To pass away, to move from sight ; to va- 
nish. 

2. To be spent; to be lost 

A good part of their lives passes away with- 
out thinking Locke. 

To pass by, to move near and beyond. He 
pasted by as we stood in the road. 

To pass on, to proceed. 

To past over, to go or move from side to 
side , to cross ; as, to past over to the other 
side. 

To pats into, to unite and blend, as two sub- 
stances or colon, m such a manner that it 
is impossible to tell where one ends and 
the other begins. 

P'ASS, v t. To go beyond. The sun hds 
passed the meridian. The young man has 
not passed the age of fnvolousness. 

2. Togo through or over , aa, to pass a river. 

3. To spend, to live through; as, to past 
time , to pats the night in revelry, ana the 


day in sleep. 

4. To cause to move ; to send, as, to past 

the bottle from one guest to another ; to 
pass a pauper from one town to another , 
to past a rope round a yard ; to pass the 
blood from tne right to the left ventriile of 
the heart. Derham. 

5. To cause to move hastily. 

I had only time to pass iny eye over the 
medals, wlnrli are in great number Jdduon. 
6 To transfer from one owner to another ; 
to sell or assign ; as, to pass land from A. 
to B. by deed ; to past a note or bill 

7. To strain ; to cause to percolate ; as, to 

pass whip through a filter. Bacon. 

8. To utter, to pronounce, as, to past 
compliments ; to pats sentence or judg- 
ment , to pass censure on another's works. 

Watts. 

9. To piocuro or cause to go. 

Waller patted over five thousand horse and 
foot by Newbridge. Clarendon 

10. To put an end to. 

This night 

We'll pass the business privately and well. 

Shak. 

22. To omit; to neglect either to do or to 
mention. 

1 pass their warlike pomp, their proud array. 

Dryden. 

12. To transcend ; to transgress or go be- 
yond ; as, to past the bounds of modera- 
tion. 

13. To admit ; to allow ; to approve and 
receive as valid or just; as, to pats an ac- 
count at the war-office. 

14. To approve or sanction by a constitu- 
tional or legal majority of rotes ; as, the 
house of representatives patted the bill. 
Henoe, 

15. To enact; to carry through all the 
farms n eceeaar y to give validity ; as, the 
legislature passed the bill into a law. 
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16. To impose fraudulently; aa, ahe patted 
the child on her husband tor a hay. 

Dryden. 

17. To practice artftlly; to .pause te suc- 
ceed ; as, to past a trick on one. 

18. To surpass; to excel; toexoeed. 

19. To thrust ; to make a push in fencing. 
To see thee fight, to see thee pass thy pancto. 

Shak. 

To past away , to spend ; to waste ; aa, to 
past away the flower of life in idleness. 

To pass by, to pass near and beyond. 

2. To overlook ; to excuse; to forgive^ not 
to censure or punish; as, to pass by a 
crime or fault. 

3. To neglect ; to disregard. 

Certain passages of Scripture we cannot pass 
by without Injury to truth. BurneL 

To pass over , to move from aide to side ; to 
cross, as, to pats over a river or mountain. 
2. To omit ; to overlook or disregard. He 
patted over one charge without a reply. 
PASS, n. [W. pds.] A narrow passage, en- 
trance or avenue ; a narrow or difficult 
place of entrance and exit ; as, a past be- 
tween mountains. Encyc. Clarendon. 

2. A passage ; a road. Raleigh. 

3. Permission to pass, to go or to oome ; a 
license to pass ; a passport. 

A gentleman had a past to go beyond the 
seas. Clarendon. 

A ship sailing under the flag and pass of an 
enemy. Kent. 

4. An order for sending vagrants or impo- 
tent persons to their place of abode. 

Johnson. 

5. In fencing and fighting, a thrust ; a push , 
.attempt to stab or strike , as, to make a 
past at an antagonist. 

6. State , condition or extreme case ; ex- 
tremity. 

To what a pass are our minds brought 

Sidney. 

Matters have been brought to this pass — 

South. 

P ASS-PA RO'LE, n. [past and parole .] In 
military affairs , a command given at the 
head of an army and communicated by 
word of mouth to the rear. Encyc. 

PASSABLE, a. [It pastabilc.) That may 
be passed, traveled ot navigated. The 
roads are not passable The stream is 
passable in boats. 

2. That may be penetrated ; as, a substance 
passable by a fluid. 

3, Current; receivable; that may be or is 
transferred from hand to hand ; as, bills 
passable m lieu of coin. False coin is not 
passable. 

4 Popular, well received. Bacon. 

5. Supportable. [This should be passible.] 
Dryden. 

PASSABLY, adv. Tolerably. [S - Poe* 

PASSA/DO, } -• A push or thrust 
PASSA'DE, a. [Fr.] In the menage, a turn 
or course of a none backwards or forwards 
on the same spot of ground. Encyc. 

PASSAGE, n. [Fr. passage ; Sf.pasage; 


It paetaggio.] 

1. The act of passing or moving by land or 
water, or through the air or other sub- 
stance; as, ihmpassage of a man or a car- 
riage; ihc passage of a ship or a fowl ; the 
pas sa g e of light or a meteor; the paettyt 
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•fftsWb&raqghti* pm« of the body, or 
from the glands. Clouds intercept the 
passage of solar ray*. 

2. The time of passftg from om pUoe to 
another. What peonage bad you? We 
hadajwieqp* of twenty-fire day* to Ham 
do Grace, and of thirty-eight day* from 
England. 

3. Mad; way; avenue ; a place where men 
or thing* may pass or be conveyed. 

Temple. 

And with hi* pointed dart, 

Explore* the nearest postage to his heart 

Dryden. 

4. Entrance or exit. 

What l are my doers opposed against my 
postage t Shak. 

6. Right of passing ; as, to engage a put- 
up* on board a ship bound to India. 

6. Occurrence; event, incident; that which 
happens ; as, a remarkable pattaat in the 
life of Newton. [See the Spanish verb, 
supra. This sense is obsolescent] 

7. A passing away ; decay. [LiUU used.] 

8. Intellectual admittance; mental recep- 
tion. 

Among whom I expect this treatise will have 
a fairer pauage than among those deeply im- 
bued with other principles. Digby. 

9. Manner of being conducted ; manoge- 
"raent 

On consideration of the conduct and pottage 
of affairs in former time* — Davie* 

10. Part of a book or writing; a aingle 
clause, place or part of indefinite extent 

How commentators each dark pottage shun. 

Yovgg. 

1 1. Enactment , the act of carrying through 
all the regular forms necessary to give va- 
lidity , as, the pottage of a law, or of a bill 
into a law, by a legislative body. 

Hopkinsm. Wheaton t Rep. 
His agency in procuring the pottage of the 
•tamp act was more than suspected. Hotark 
Btrd of postage , a fowl that passes at cer- 
tain seasons from one climate to another, 
a a in autumn to the aouth to avoid the 
winter’s cold, and in spring to the north 
for breeding. Hence tne phrase is some- 
times applied to a man who has no fixed 
residence. 

F ASSAGER, n. [Fr. from passage; It. pas- 
saggiere .] 

A traveler or voyager, one who passes or 
journeys on foot, in a vehicle, or in a ship 
or boat This word is usually written 
corruptly passenger, and the first vowel is 
often short 

PASSANT, a. [in heraldrg, walking, from 
Fr. passant , a passenger, traveler. 

2. Cursory; careless. Barrow. 

On a passant review of what I wrote to the 
Bishop. 

Sir Peter Pet ft Preface to Bp. Bor low' t 
Genuine Remain*. 

Em passant , Fr. by the way ; slightly ; in 
haste. Tram, of Plato's Apol. of So- 

crates. — E. H. B.] 

PASSED, \ pp. Gone by ; done ; accom- 
PA8T, ) plished; ended. 

2. Enacted; having received all the fares*- 
litiea necessary to constitute a law. 
PASSENGER, * One who ia traveling, 
m in a public coach, or in a ship, or os 


loot TVk ia the usual, Bmngh corrupt 
orthography. 

Passenger falcon, a kind of migratory hawk. 

Ainsworth. 

PASSER, a. One that pomes; a passenger. 

Rowe. 

P'ASSERINE, a. [L. passer, a sparrow.] 
Pertaining to sparrows, or to the order of 
birds to which sparrows belong, the Pat- 

PASSIBIL'ITY, n. [Fr. passibm, from 
passible. See Passion.] 

The quality or capacity of receiving impres- 
sions from external agents ; aptness to feel 
or suffer. HakewiU. 

PAS'SIBLE, a. [Fr.possiMe; It. pnssMle. 
See Possum.] 

Susceptible of feeling or of Uupreetiont from 
external agents. 

Apollinsrtus held even Deity to be passible. 

PASSIBLENESS, the same as Possibility. 
P’ASSING, ppr. Moving; proceeding. 

2. a. Exceeding ; surpassing; eminent. 

Fairfax. 

3. Adverbially used to enforce or enhance 
the meaning of another word ; exceeding- 
ly ; as, passing fair ; pasting strange. 

PASSING-BELL, n The bell that rings 
at the hour of death to obtain prayers for 
the passing soul. It is also used for the 
bell that rings immediately after death. 

Swift, 

PASSINGLY, adv. Exceedingly. ^Obt.J 

PASSING-NOTE, n. In music, a noteln- 
troduccd between two others for the pur- 
pose of softening a distance or melodising 
a passage. Busby. 

PAS'SION, n. [L. passto, from potior , to 
suffer ] 

l The impression or effect of an external 
agent upon a body ; that which is suffered 
or received 

A body at rest affords us no idea of any ac- 
tive power to move, and when set in motion, 
it is rather a passion than an action in it. 

Locke. 

2. Susceptibility of impressions from exter- 
nal agents. 

The differences of moldablc and not molds- 
ble, Ac , and many other pattiont of matter, are 
plebeian notions. [Little used.] Bacon 

3. Suffering; emphatically, the last suffering 
of the Savior. 

To whom also he showed himself alive after 
his patnen, by many infallible proofs. Acta 1. 

4. The feeling of the mind, or the sensible 
effect of impression; excitement, pertur- 
bation or agitation of mind ; as desire, 
fear, hope, foy, grief, love, hatred. The 
eloquence of the orator is employed to 
move the passions. 

5. Violent agitation or excitement of mind, 

particularly such as is occasioned by an 
offense, injury or insult; hence, violent 
anger. Watts. 

6. Zeal ; ardor ; vehement desire. 

When statesmen are ruled by faction and in- 
terest, they can have no postion for the glory 
of their co untr y. Addum. 

7. hoes. 

He owned his passion tor Amestri*. Root. 

8. Eager desire; as, a violent passion for 

fine rWhes. Swift. 
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PAOTION, ».i TotocctmMl, uitMd 
[Wo< nseAl Shak. 

PASSION-FLOWER, n. A flower and 
pleat of the genus Paadflom.* 
PASSION-WEEK, «. The week immedi- 
ately preceding the festival of Easter; 
so celled because in that week our Savior's 
passion and death took place. 

PAS'SION ARY, a. A book in which are 
described the sufferings of saints and 
martyrs. Wartsn. 

PA8'SIONATE, a. [It. pastionalo ; Fr. 
pattiottne.] 

1. Easily moved to anger; easily excited or 
agitated by ipjury or insult ; applied toper- 
tons. 

Homer's Achilles is haughty and passionate, 
l*r*o* 

2. Highly fcxeited; vehement; warm; ap- 
plied to thing* ; as, passionate affeotion, 
passionate desire ; passionate concern. 

3. Expressing strong emotion; animated, 
os, passionate eloquence. 

PAS'SION ATE, v. t. To affect with pas- 
sion ; to express passionately. [A’of used. ] 
S pen ter. Shak. 

PASSIONATELY, adv. With cession ; 
with strong feeling; ardently; vehement- 
ly ; as, to covet any thing passionately ; to 
be passionately fond. 

2. Angrily; with vehement resentment; os, 
to speak passionately. 

PAS'SION ATENESS, n. State of being 
subject to passion or anger. 

2. Vehemence of mind. Boyle. 

PAS'S ION ED, a. Disordered; violently af- 
fected. Spenser. 

2. Expressing passion. Spenser 

PAS'SIONLESS, a. Not easily excited to 
anger ; of a calm temper. Skelton. 

2. Void of passion. 

PASSIVE, a. [It. pattivo , Up. patiw ; ¥r. 
pattif, L. past tv ut, from passu*, pat ior, to 
suffer.] 

1. Suffering; not acting, receiving or capa- 
ble of receiving impressions from external 
agents. We wore passive spectators, not 
actors in the scene. 

The mind is wholly passive In the reception 
of all its simple ideas. funke 

God is not in any respect pasta'* 

Hr tulwar dine 

2. Unresisting; not opposing, receiving or 
suffering without resistance, as, passive 
obedience; passive submission to the laws 

Passive verb, ns grammar, is a verb which 
expresses passion, or the effect of an action 
of some agent, as, in L. doctor, I am 
1 taught ; in English, she it loved and adr 
mtrtd by her fnends, be te assailed by 
•lander 

Passive obedience , as used by writers OQ go- 
vernment, denotes not only quiet unresist- 
ing submission to power, but imphee (be 
dental of the right of resistance, or the re- 
cognition of the duty to submit in oil 
coses to the existing government. 

Patnve prayer, among mystic divinee, k a 
suspension of the activity of the soul or 
intellectual faculties, the soul remaining 
quiet and yielding only te the impulse* of 
grace. Encyc 

Passive commerce, trade in which the pro- 
ductions of a country are carried by fo- 
2 H 2 
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naigners to their own bottoms. [See Active 

FSSmV. With a passive nets* 

or temper ; with a temper disposed to sub- 
mit to die nets of external agents, without 
resistance. Dryden. 

2. Without agency. Pearson. 

3. According to the form of die passive verb. 

IMy, 

P'ASSIVENESS, n. Quality of receiving 
impressions from external agents or causes; 
as, the eossjoeiWM of matter. 

2. Passibilitv ; capacity of suffering. 

We shall lose our pandvensee with our being 
Decay <j f Piety 

3. Patience; calmness ; unresisting submis- 
sion. Fell . 

PASSIVITY, a. Passiveness, — which see. 
[Little used.] Cheynt. 

2. The tendency of a body to persevere in a 
given state, either of motion or rest, till 
disturbed by another body. Good. 

F ASSLESS, a. Having no passage. Cowley. 
P' A8S6VER, n. [p<w« and over.] A feast 
of the Jews, instituted to commemorate 
the providential escape of the Hebrews, in 
Egypt, when God smiting the first-born of 
the Egyp tians, patted over the houses of 
the Israelites, which were marked with the 
blood of the paschal lamb. 

2. The sacrifice offered at the feast of the 
paasover. 

PJASSPORT, n. [Fr. patteport ; patter, to 
pass, and porter , to carry ; It. patiaporto, 
Sp. pataporte. ] 

1. A written license from a king or other 
proper authority, granting permission or 
safe conduct for one to pass through his 
territories, or to pass from one country to 
another, or to navigate a particular sea 
without hinderauce or molestation. 

2. A license for importing or exporting con- 
traband goods or movables without pnying 
the usual duties. 

3. That which enables one to pass with 
safety or oerteinty. 

His passport is bis innocence and grace. 

Ijrydcn* 

P AS'8Y-MEASURE, «. [It. pasamexzo, 
middle pace or step.] 

An old stately kind of dance ; a cinque-puce. 
[Oft#.] Shak. 

P’AST, pp. of p<ut. Gone by or beyond ; not 
present; notftiture. 

2. Spent; ended; accomplished. 

FAST, ». Elliptically, past time; as, indem- 


kle, or some root which sfyriftss to mix and 
knead.] 

1. A soft composition of substances, ss flour 
moistened with water or milk and kneaded, 
or any kind of earth moistened and formed 
to the consistence of dough. Peute made 
of flour is used in cookery ; paste made of 
flour or earth is used in various arts and 
manufactures as a cement. 

2. An artificial mixture in imitation of pre- 

cious stones or gems, used in the glass 
trade. Encyc, 

3. In mineralogy , the mineral substance in 
which other minerals are imbedded. 

PASTE, v. t. To unite or cement with paste ; 
to fasten with paste. Waits. 

PASTEBOARD, n. A species of thick paper 
formed of several single sheets pasted one 
upon another, or by macerating paper and 
casting it in molds, Ac. It is used for the 
covering of books, for bonnets, Ac. 

| PASTEL, n. A plant, the woad, of the genus 

! I satis. Ed. Eneyc. Ainsworth. 

2. A coloring substance. [Sp.] 

PASTERN, n. [Fr. pdturoni] The part of 
a horse’s leg between the joint next the 
foot and the coronet of the hoof. Encyc. 

2. The human leg ; in contempt Dryden. 

PASTERN- JOINT, n. Tlic joint in a 
horse's leg next the foot. 

PASTIG'CIO, n. [It] A medley; an olio. 

Swinburne. 

PASTIL, ». [L pastillut; It pastxgUa; Fr. 
pastille See Paste."] 

1. A mil of paste, or a kind of paste made 

of different colors ground with gum-water 
in order to make crayons. Encyc. 

2. In pharmacy, a dry composition of sweet 
smplling resins, aromatic woods, Ac. burnt 
to clear and scent the air of a room. 

Encyc. 

P'ASTIMF., n. [past and time. ] Sport; 
amusement; diversion ; that which amuses 
and serves to make timo pass agreeably. 

MilUm. Watts. 

PASTIME, v. i. To sport; to use diversion 


is which dm speakers taka upon them- 
selves dm character of shepherds; as idyl; 

a bucolic. Pipe. 

A pastoral is a poJb in which any action or 
passion is represented by its dfccts on a country 
life, Rambler. 

P'ABTORATE, n. The office, state or juris- 
diction of a spiritual pastor. 

President Stiles. Toots. 

P’ ASTORLIKE, \ «. Becoming a pastor. 

P’ASTORLY, j Milton. 

PASTORSHIP, n. The office or rank of 
pastor. Bull. 

PASTRY, ». [from paste.] Things in ge- 
neral which are made of paste, or of which 
paste constitutes a principal ingredient, as 
pies, tarts, cake ana the uke. 


pies, tarts, cake and the uke. 

2. The place where pastry is made. Shak. 

PASTRY-COOK, n. One whose occupation 
is to make and sell articles made of paste. 

Arbuthnot. 

P'ASTURABLE, a. [from pasture.] Fit for 
pasture. 

PASTURAGE, n. [Fr. pdlurage. See Pas- 
ture.] 

1. The business of feeding or grazing cattle. 

Spenser. 

2. Grazing ground; land appropriated to 

grazing. Addison. 

3. Grass for feed. Arbuthnot. 

PASTURE,'*?. [Fr. pAture, for pasture, from 

L. pasco, pastum, to feed, Gr. /ioexo.] 

1 . Grass for the food of cattle ; the food of 

cattle taken by grazing. Brown. 

2. Ground covered with grass appropriated 
for the food of cattle. The fhrmer has a 
hundred acres of pasture. It is sometimes 
•called pasture-land. 

3. Human culture; education. [iVot used.] 

Dryden. 

Common of pasture, is the right of feeding 
cattle on another’s ground. 

P'ASTURE, v. t To feed on grass or to sup- 
ply grass for food. We apply the word to 
persons, as the funner pastures fifty oxen , 
or to ground, as the land will pasture fifty 


[ Ltttle used.] 

P'ASTOR, it. [L. from pasco, pastum, to 
feed, Gr. fantu, W. veegi, Arm. pasqa, Fr. 
paltrc, for paistre, like naitre, from L. nas- 
eo, Runs, pastovuyu , pasu. It seems to 
he allied to btuh, D. botch, G. butch, Sw. 
buska, Dan. busk, as browse is to brush ; It 
brutca ; Gr. /Spwwi.] 

1. A shepherd, one that has the care of 

flocks and herds. Dryden. 

2. A minister of the Gospel who has the 
charge of a church and congregation, 
whose duty is to watch over the people of 
bis charge, and instruct them in the sacred 
doctrines of the Christian religion. 

South. Swift, 

PASTORAL, a. [L. pastoral**.] Pertaining 
to shepherds ; as, a pastoral life ; pastoral 
manners. 

2. Descriptive of the life of shepherds ; as, a 
pastoral poem. 

3. Relating to the care of souls, or to the 
pastor of a church ; as, pastoral care or 
duties; a pastoral letter. Hooker. Dryden. 

Piety is the life and soul of pastoral fidelity. 

H Husnpbrey. 

PASTORAL, a. A poem describing the life 
'and manners of shepherds, or a poem in 
imitation of the action of a shepherd, and 


PAST, n. Elliptically, past time; as, indem- 
nity for the past. Fentm. 

P \ST, prep. Beyond ip time. Heb. xi. 

2 Having lost ; not possessing , as, he was 
past sense of feeling. 

3. Beyond : out of reach of; as, he was post 
cure or help. 

Love, when once past government, is con- 
sequently past shamfc. L’ Estrange. 

4. Beyond; further than; a% jnu< the bound- 
aiy. 

5. Above ; more than. 

The northern Irish Scots have bows not past 
. throe quarters of a yard long. Spenser. 

[JVo< now sued.] 

6. After ; beyond in time. The company 
assembled at half past seven, that is, at 
half an hour after seven. 

PASTE,*. [Fr. pdte, f or paste; It A Sp. pas- 
te. Qu. L. ptstus, or Gr. waevw, to iprin- 


P’ASTURE, u. i. To graze, to take food by 
eating grass from the ground. Milton. 

PASTY, a. Like paste ; of the consistence of 
paste. Cooper. 

PASTY, w. [from paste.] A pie made of 
paste and baked without a dish. 

Pope King. 

PAT, a. [G pass ; D.pas. See FU and Pass.] 
Fit ; convenient, exactly suitable either aa 
to time or place. [Not an elegant word, 
admissible in burlesque.] Atterbury. Swift. 

PAT, adv. Fitly ; conveniently. Shak. 

PAT, «. [Vi. fat, a blow ; fattaw, to strike 
lightly, to pat. Qu. Ft. patte ] 

A light auick blow or stroke with the fin- 
gers or hand. 

PAT, v. t. To strike gently with the fingers 
or hand ; to tap. 

Gay pats my shoulder and you vanish quite. 

PATA'CA, \n. [from the Sp.] A Spa^ 

PATACOON ', ) nish coin of the value of 
4s. 8rf. sterling, or about 81,04 cents. 

Sp.Dict. 

PATA'CHE, *. [Sp.] A tender or small ves- 
sel employed in conveying men or orders 
from one ship or plsce to another. Sp.Dict. 

PATAVIN'ITY, « The use of local words, 
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or tbe pemttat style ear diction «f liiy, 
tim Roman historian; so denemiaatod 
Ami Pata ou m or Autos, the place ef his 
astirity. • Encyc. Lema r ie r t. 

PATCH, «. [it pmo, a ptcoe, Fr. ptoce, 
Arm. pet, Sp. mam. Qu.] 

1. A pieee or cloth sewed on a garment to 

repair it D ry d en . 

2. A small piece of any thing used to repair 
a breach. 

3. A small piece of silk used to cover a de- 
fect on the free, or to add a charm. 

4. A piece inserted in mosaic or variegated 

work. Locke. 

6. A smell piece of ground, or a small de- 
tached piece. Shah. 

0. A paltry fellow. This use is sometimes 
heard in vulgar language; as, a cross- 


PATCH, v. t. To mend by sewing on a 
piece or pieces ; as, to patch a coat. 

2. To adorn with a patch or with patches. 
In the middle boxes were several ladies who 

patched both tides of their facet. Spectator 

3. To mend with pieces ; to repair clumsily. 

Shah. 

4. To repair with pieces fastened on; as, to 
patch the roof of a house. 

5. To make up of pieces and shreds. 

Raleigh. 

6. To dress in a party-colored coat. Shah. 

7. To make suddenly or hastily; to make 
without regard to forms; as, to patch up a 
peace. 

PATCII'ED, pp. Mended with a patch or 
patches ; mended clumsily. 

PATCH'ER, ». One that patches or botches. 
PATCH'ERY, *. Bungling work ; botehery , 
forgery. Shah. 

PATCHING, ppr. Mending with a piece 
or pieces, botching. 

PATCIl'WORK, «. Work composed of pieces 
of various figures sewed together. Swift. 
2 Work composed of pieces clumsily put 
together. Swift 

PATE, ft. [Qu. Ir. bathos , a top; or Sp. A 
Itjwitena.J 

1. The head, or rather the top of the head, 
applied, to persons , it u now used is con- 
tempt or ridicule. 

2. The skin of a calf s head. 

3. In fortification, a kind of platform resem- 
bling what is called a horse-shoe. Encyc. 

PATED, a. In composition, having a pate , 
as, long-paled, cunning, shallow-paled, 
having weak intellect. 

PATES’, \ «t. In heraldry , a cross small in 
PATTEE’, / the center, and widening to 
the extremities which are broad. Encyc. 
PATEFACTION, ». [L. pate/actio; pateo, 
to open, and facio, to make.] 

The act of opening or manifesting ; open 
declaration. Pearson. 

PATEL'LIFORM, a. [L. patella, a dish, 
and form.] Of the form of a dish or sau- 
cer. Barton. 

PAT'ELLITE, n. Fossil remains of the 
p a*e|U, a shell. 

PATEN, \ n. [L. palma.] A plate. [Not 
PATIN, ) wed.] Shah. 

2. In the Romish church, the cover of the 
chalice, used for holding particle* of the 
ho* Bp. BedeU. 

PATENT, a. [Fr. from L. patens, from po- 
tto, to open; Or. atrssss, Ch. nr* to open, 


dilate or expand; 3yr.fr8ftm.sd.C3aM Bd. 
No. 63. 04. 65.] Open; spread; expanded, 

1. Ia botany, spreading; forming an acute 
ang e with the stem oAranch; as, adatom 

2. Open to the perusal of all; as, letters pa- 
tent. [See Letter . ] 

3. Appropriated by (atari pa t e nt 

M adder — io tb* that of Charts* tbe First, was 
made a patent commodity. Mortimer. 

4. Apparent , conspicuous. Horsley. 

PATENT, n. A writing given by the pro- 
per authority end duly authenticated, 
granting a privilege to tome person or pet* 
sons. By patent, or letters patent, that is, 
open letters, the king of Great Britain 
grants lands, honors and fran chis e s! 

PATENT, e. t. To grant by patent 
2. To secure the exclusive right of a thing 
to a person ; as, to patent an invention or 
an original work to the author. 
PATENTED, pp. Granted by patent; se- 
cured by patent or by law aa an exclusive 
privilege. 

PATENTEE', a. One to whom a grant is 
made or a privilege secured by patent or 
by law 

PATENTING, ppr. Granting by patent; 

securing as a privilege. 

PATENT-Rftl.Ls, h. The records or re- 
gisters of patents. 

PATERN'AL, a. [Fr. patemel; L. pater- 
nus, from pater, father.] 

1 . Pertaining to a father ; fatherly ; as, pa- 
ternal care or affection ; paternal favor or 
admonition. 

2. Derived from the father; hereditary ; as, 

a paternal estate. Dry den. Addison. 

PATF.RN'ITY, a. [Fr. paternitJ ; It. uater- 
at/d.] Fathership ; the relation of a rather. 

The world, while it had scarcity of people, 
underwent no other dominion than paternity 
and elderahip. Raleigh. 

PATERNOSTER, a. [L. our father.] The 
Lord’s prayer. 

P'ATH, a. plur. Paths. [Sax. pap, pmp, or 
paa*, past , I) .pad, ii.pfad ; Sana patha ; 
Gr. a-aTof, from *■ art*, to tread. Tbe sense 
of path is beaten, trod , but tl»e primary 
sense of treading, stepping, is probably to 
open, stretch, extend.] 

1 . A way beaten or trodden by the feet of 
man or beast, or made hard by wheels; that 
part of a highway on which animals or car- 
riages ordinarily pass; applied to the ground 
only, and never to a paved street ia a city. 

2. Any narrow way beaten by the foot. 

3. Tbe way, course or track where a body 
moves in the atmosphere or in space ; as, 
the path of a planet or comet ; the path of , 
a meteor. 

4. A way or passage. 

5. Course of life. . 

Ha marketb all my paths. Job xxxiii. ■ 

0. Precept! ; rules prescribed. 

Uphold my goings in thy paths. Pa. xvii. 

7. Course of providential dealings ; moral 
government * 

All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth 
to sack as keep his eovenant, Pa xxv. 

P'ATH, v. t. [Sax. pe»tan.] To make 
a path by treading; to beat a path, as in I 
mow. United States. 

2. To push forward; to cause to go, to 
make way for. Shah. 


PAT 

F ATH, u.1 To walk ataeaA Shah. 

PATHETIC, \a. [Gr. warmer, from 
PATHgTICAL, } awltfr p ea ri o n | erweyu, 


ASmting er moving the pa e a l o ne, paction- 
larly pity, sorrow, grief or other tender 
emotion; at, a pathetic song m taw ; 
pathetic expostulation. Spectator. 

No theory of the passions can teach a men to 

bopetkstic. A. Porter, 

PATHETIC, a Style or "^nn yr a d a p t ed 
to awaken the passions, oepociaSy leader 
emotiona. 

A musician at Venice U wdd to have ** *x- 
ceUsd in the pathetic, as to he able to play any 
of hU auditors into distraction. Encyc. 

PATHETICALLY, ado. In such a manner 
as to excite the tender passions. 

PATHETICALNESS, n. The quality of 
moving the tender passions. 

FATHrLT, n. A fly found in foot-paths. 

PATH’IC, n. [from the Gr. *•#**.] A cata- 
mite ; a male that submits to the crime 
against nature. OUlits. 

PATHLESS, a. Haring no beaten way, 
untrodden ; as, a pathless forest ; a path-, 
less coast Prior. 

PATHOGNOMONIC, a. [Gr. r mtoysu- 
; waive, passion or suffering, end 
•/ittfAui, from yisaenu, to know.] 

Indicating that which is inseparable from a 
disease, being found in that and in no other ; 
hence, indicating that by which a disease 
may be certainly known; characteristic; 
as, pathognomonic symptom*. 

PATHOG’NOMY, a. [Gr. wn * « and ysn- 
up, signification.] 

Expression of the passions ; the science of 
the signs by which human passions Are 
indicated. (load. 

PATILOLOfr’IC, \o. [Hoe Pathology.] 

PATHOLOGICAL, / Pertaining to pa 
thology. 

PATHOLOGICALLY, adr. In the man- 
ner of pathology. 

PATHOL’OGIST, n. One who treats of pa- 
thology. 

PATIIOL'OGY, n. [Gr. *«#•;, passion, suf 
foring, and hoyog, discourse.] 

That part of medicine which explains the 
nature of diseases, their causes and sym- 
ptoms ; or the doctrine of the rattses and 
nature of diseases, comprehending no»i>- 
logy, etiology, symptomatology, and thera- 
peutics. Encyc. Coxa. 

PATHOS, n. [Gr. from naeyjt, to suffer, J 
Passion; warmth or vehemence, in a 
speuker; or in language, that which ex- 
cites emotions and passions. Mason. 

FATIIWAY, ». A path , usually, a uairow 
way to be passed on foot. Gay. 

2. A way; a course of hfe. Prov. xii. 

PAT'IBLE, a. [ L. pahbUts, from potior, to 


l Sufferable; tolerable; that may be endured. 

[Not used.] Diet. 

PATIBTJLAjiy, a. [Fr. patdmlaire, from 
L. pattbuUm, a gallows.] 

Belonging to the gallows, or to execution on ' 
the cross. Diet. 

PATIENCE, n. pa'shem. [Fr. from L .po- 
itenha, from potior, to suffer ; It. paaienxa ; 
Sp. A Poet pa dendo. The primary sense 
ie con tinuaa e e , holding from extend- 
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fog. Hence m eee the ecnmsction be* 
tween pati, end L. pando, potent, kndGr. 
T»nu. See Pott. [ 

1. The •offering of Affliction*, pain, toil, 
calamity, provocation or other evil, whfi a 
calm, unruffled temper ; endurance with- 
out murmuring or mtiblncM. Patience 
may spring from constitutional fortitude, 
from a kind of herdo pride, or from Chris- 
tian submission to the divine will. 

2. A calm temper which bean evils with- 
out murmuring or discontent. 

2. The act or quality of waiting long for 
justice or expected good withoutdiscontent. 

Have patience with me, and I will pay thee 
all. Matth. xvlH. 

4. Perseverance ; constancy in labor or ex- 
ertion. 

He learnt with patience, and with meeknens 
taught. Harie. 

5. The quality of bearing offenses and inju- 
riee without anger or revenge. 

Hls rage was kindled and his patience gone. 

llarte. 

6. Sufferance ; permission. [Not wed.] 

Hooker. 

7. A plant, a species of rumex or dock. 

Mortimer. 

PATIENT, a. pa'shent. [Fr. from L. pa- 
tient.] 

1 . Having the quality of enduring evils with- 
out murmuring or fretftilness ; sustaining 
afflictions of body or mind with fortitude, 
calmness or Christian submission to the di- 
vine will; as, a patient person, or a person 
of patient temper It is followed by of be 
fore the evil endured ; as, patient of labor 
or pain ; patient of heat or cold. Hay. 

2. Not easily provoked, calm under the suffer- 
ance of injuries or offenses ; not revengeful. 

Be patient towards all men. 1 Thcti. v. 

3. Persevering; constant in pursuit or ex- 
ertion ; calmly diligent. 

Whatever I have done is due to jtahent 
thought Newton. 

4. Not hasty; not over eager or impetuous , 
waiting or expeoting with calmness or with- 
out discontent 

Not patient to expect the turns of fate 

Prior. 

PATIENT, n. A person or thing that re- 
ceives impressions from external agents , 
he or that which is passively affected. 

Malice Is a passion so Impetuous and preci- 
pitate, that it often involves the agent and the 
patient. Gov. <f the Tongue 

2. A person diseased or suffering bodily in- 
disposition. It is used in relation to the 
physician ; as, the physician visits his pa- 
tient morning and evening. 

3. It is sometimes used absolutely for a sick 
person. 

It is wonderftal to observe how inapprehen- 
aive these patiente are of their disease. 

Blackmore. 

PATIENT, v. t. To compose one’s self. 

f Not wed . ] Shak. 

PATIENTLY, adv. With calmness or com- 
posure; without discontent or murmuring. 
Submit patiently to the unavoidable evils 
of life. 

2. With calm and constant diligence; as, to 
examine a subject patiently. 

3. Without agitation, uneasineaa or discon- 
tent; without undue hsate or eagerness; as, 
to wait patiently for more favorable events. 


PATIN. See PATEN. 

PAT'LY, adv. [from pat.] Fitly ; conve- 
niently. 

PATNESS, n. [from pat.] Fitness; suita- 
bleness ; convenience. Barrow. 

PATONCE'. SeePOMME. 

PATRIARCH, n. [L. patriarchal Gr. 

afamily, from tu mg, 
father, and *gx°(> a chief] 

1 . The father and ruler of a family ; one 
who governs by paternal right It is usually 
applied to the progenitors of the Israelites, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and tha sons of 
Jacob, or to the heads of families before 
the flood; as, the antediluvian patriarch!. 

2. A learned and distinguished character 
among the Jews. 

3. In the Chrutian church , a dignitary supe- 
rior to the order of archbishops ; as, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, of Alexandria, 
or of Ephesus. 

PATRIARCH'AL, \ a. Belonging to patri- 

PATRIARCH'IC, / archs ; possessed by 
patriarchs ; as, patriarchal power or juris- 
diction ; a patriarchal see. 

2. Subject to a patriarch; as, a patriarchal 
churcn. 

Patriarchal crott, in heraldry, is that where 
the shaft is twice crossed, the lower arms 
being longer than the upper ones. Encyc. 

PATRIARCHATE, \ ». Theoffice, dignity 

PA TRI ARCHSHIP, / or jurisdiction of a 
patriarch or ecclesiastical supenor. 

Selden. AyUffe. 

PATRIARCHY, «. The jurisdiction of a 
patriarch; a patriarchate. Brerewood 

PATRI"CIAN, o. [Vr.patncien; L. pa- 
tnciut, from pater, father.] 

Senatorial ; noble ; not plebeian. This epi- 
thet is derived from the Roman patres, 
futherB, the title of Roman senators , os, 
wtrtcian birth or blood , patrician fami- 
los. Additon. 

PATllFCIAN, ». A nobleman. In the 
Roman state, the patricians were the de- 
scendants of the first Roman senators. 

PATIIIMO'NIAL, a. [Fr See Patrimony.] 
Pertaining to a patrimony , inherited from 
ancestors , as, a patrimonial estate. 

PATIUMO'NIALLY, adv. By inheritance 
Davenant 

PATRIMONY, n. [L. patrmontum, from 
pater , father.] 

1. A nghtor estate inherited from one’s an- 
cestors. J)-yden . . 

2. A church estate or revenue ; as, St. Pe- 
ter’s patrimony. 

PATRIOT, n. [Fr. patriote, from L .patria, 
one’s native country, from pater, father.] 
A person who loves his country, and zeal- 
ously supports and defends it and its in- 
terests. 

Such tears as patriot* shed for dying laws. 

Pope. 

PATRIOT, a. Patriotic, devoted to the 
welfare of one’s country ; as, patriot zeal. 

PATRIOTIC, a. Full of patriotism , actu- 
ated by the love of one ■ country ; as, a 
patriotic hefo or statesman. 

2. Inspired by the love of one’s country ; 
directed to the public safety and welfare ; 
a t, patriotic seal. 

PATRIOTISM, n. Love of one’s country ; 
the passion which aims to serve one’s 
country, either in defending it from inva- 


sion, or protecting its rights and main- 
taining its laws and institutions In rigor 
and purity. Patriotism is the characteristic 
of a good citizen, the noblest paadsn that 
animates a man in the character of a eW- 

P ATRI PASS'I A N S, n. [L. pater, and pat- 
eio.J A sect of religion, who held that God 
the Father suffered with Christ Murdock. 

PATRISTIC, \ a. [from L.pater, patron 

PATRISTICAL, / fathers.] 

Pertaining to the ancient fathers of the Chris- 
tian church. M. Stuart. 

PATROC'INATE, v. t. To patronize. [Not 
wed . 1 

PATROCINATION, «. Countenance; sup- 
port [Not sued.] HaU. 

PATROL, [Fr. patrouille ; Sp. pa- 

PATROLL,/ trulla ; Port, patrulha. See 
the Verb.] 

1. In tear, a round; a walking or marching 
round by a guard in the night, to watch and 
observe what passes, and to secure the 
peace and safety of a camp or other place. 

2. The guard or persons who go the rounds 
for observation ; a detachment whose duty 
is to patroll. 

In France, there is an army of patrol* to se- 
cure her fiscal regulations. Hamilton. 

PATROLL, v i. [Fr patrouiller, to paddle 
or puddle, to patroll, to ftimble ; Sp. pa- 
trutlar. Hence the word seems to be 
formed from the name of the foot, pad or 
ped, paw. In our vulgar dialect, pad is 
used in the sense of walking or stepping 
about. It seems to be allied to Gr. Tartu. J 
To go the rounds in a camp or garrison ; ty 
* march about and observe what passes ; as 
a guard Encyc. 

PATROLLING, ppr Going the rounds* 
as a guard. 

PATRON, «. [L. patronu* ; Gr. wargut, 
from tstm, futher.] 

1 . Among the Romans, a master who had 
freed his slave, and retained some rights 
over him after his emancipation ; also, a 
man ot distinction under whose protection 
another placed himself. Hence, 

2. One who countenances, supports and pro- 
tects either a person or a work. Prior. 

3. In the church of Rome, a guardian or 

saint, whose name u person bears, or under 
whose special care he is placed and whom 
he invokes , or a saint m whose name a 
church or order is founded Encyc. 

4. In the canon or common law, one wno 
has the gift and disposition of a benefice. 

Encyc. 

5. An advocate ; a defender ; one that spe- 

cially countenances and supports, or lends 
aid to advance ; as, patron* of the arts ; a 
patron of useful undertakings ; the patron * 
of virtue. Locke. 

6. In teamen’* language, the commander of 
a small vessel or passage-boat; also, one 
who steers a ship’s long-boat 

PATRONAGE, n. Special countenance or 
support ; favor or aid afforded to second 
the views of a person or to promote a de- 
sign. Sidney. 

2. Guardianship, as of a saint Additon. 

3. Advowton ; the right of presentation to 
a church or eedesiastical benefice. Encyc. 

PAT'HON AGE, v. t. To patronize or sup- 
port [No* used.] Shak. 
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FATOONAL, «. Doing the office of a pa> 
tnm; protecting; supporting; fevoring 
defending. [LMtU ««£.] Brown 

PATRONESS, «. A female that fevers, 
countenances or supports. 

Now night came down, and rose full 
That MfrvMM of rogue*, the moon. 

TnmMft dfFingal. 

2. A female guardian saint 
2. A female that has the right of presenting 
to a church living. 

PATRONIZE, at To support ; to coun- 
tenance ; to defend ; as a patron his client 
2. To fevor; to lend aid to promote; as an 
undertaking. Dryden. 

g. To maintain ; to defend; to support 
This idea baa been patronized by two states 
only. Hamilton. 

PATRONIZED, pp. Defended; supported, 
favored; promoted. 

PATTtONIZER, n. One that supports, 
countenances or favors. 

PATRONIZING, ppr. Defending; support- 
ing; favoring; promoting. 

PATRON LESS, a. Destitute of a patron. 

ShafUbury. 

PATRON YM'I€, «. [Gr.xar furvfmnoa L. 
patronymicut ; from Gr. rmrtif, father, and 
assist, name.] 

A name of men or women derived from that 
of their parents or ancestors ; as, Tydtdet, 
the son of Tydeus ; Peltdet, the son of IV 
leus, that is, Achilles. Encyc. 

PATTEN, n. [Fr. patin, probably from the 
name of the foot.] 

1. The base of a column or pillar. 

Ainsworth. 

2. A wooden shoe with an iron ring, worn 
to keep the shoes from the dirt or mud. 

Camden. Gay. 

PATTEN-MAKER, n. One that makes 
pattens. 

PATTER, v i. [from pat, to strike gently ; 

or Fr. patte, the foot] 

To strike, as falling drops of water or hail, 
with a quick succession of small sounds , 
as, pattering hail. Dryden. 

The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard. 

Thornton, 

PATTERING, ppr. Striking with a quick 
succession of small sounds. 

P ATTERN, n. [Fr patron ; Arm. patroum , 
D . patroon. See Patron.) 

1 . An original or model proposed for imita- 
tion ; the archetype ; an exemplar , that 
which it to be copied or imitated, either m 
things or in aclious , as, the pattern of a 
machine ; a pattern of patience. Chnst 
was the most perfect pattern of rectitude, 
patience and submission ever exhibited on 
earth. 

2. A specimen; a sample , a part showing 
the figure or quality of the whole ; as, a 
pattern of silk or doth. 

3. An instance ; an example. Hooker. 

4 Any thing cut or formed into the shape 

of something to be made after it. 
PATTERN, v. t. To make in imitation of 
some model ; to copy. Shak. 

2. To serve as an example to be followed. 

Shak. 

To pattern after, to imitate ; to follow. 
PATTY, n. [Fr. pdte, paste.] A little pie. 
PATTY-PAN, *. A pan to bake a little pie 
in. 
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PATULOUS, «. [L. jMtfafcs, from patoa, to 

Spreading, as apatuloue ca hr*; bearing the 
Bowers loose or dispersed, aa a patulous 
peduncle. Lea. Martyn. 

PAUCIL'OQUY, n. [L. pammt, few, and 

ioqnor, to speak.] 

The utterance of few words. [Little need.] 
PAU'CITY, a. [L. paucitas, from pancut, 
few.] 

1. Fewness; smallness of number; as, the 

paucity of schools. Hooker. 

2. Smallness of quantity; as, paucity of blood. 


PAUM, o. t. To impose by fraud ; a corrup- 
tion of palm. Swift. 

PAUNCH, w. [Fr. pante ; It. & Sp. patoa 
Port, panf* ; D. pent ; Basque, pantza 
L. pante*. Qu. G. wantt. ] The belly and 
its contents. 

The paunch, in ruminating quadrupeds, 
is the first and largest stomach, into which 
the feod is received before rumination.' 

Monro. 

PAUNCH, v. t. To pierce or rip the belly 
to eviscerate ; to take out the contents of I 
the belly. Shak. Garth. 

PAUP'EH, n. [L. pauper;* Fr. pauvre ; 
pobre; It povero.] 

A poor person , particularly, one so indigent 
as to depend on the parish or town for 
maintenance. 

PAUPERISM, n. The state of being poor 
or destitute of the means of support ; the 
state of indigent persons requiring support 
from the community. The increase of pau- 
perism is an alarming evil. 

PAUSE, n. pauz. [L Sp. & It. pauta ; Fr. 
pause; D. poos; Sw. pout; G. & Dan 
pause ; Gr. nuvei{, from raws, to cease, or 
cause to rest ] 

1. A stop; a cessation or intermission ofj 
action, of speaking, singing, playing or the 
like , a temporary stop or rest 

Hooker. Locke. 

2. Cessation proceeding from doubt, sus- 
pense. 

1 stand in pause where I shall first begin. 

Shak. 

S. Break or paragraph in writing. Locke. 

4. A temporary cessation in reading. The 
use of punctuation is to mark the pautet 
in writing. In verse, there are two kinds 
of pautet, the cesural and the final. The 
cesural pause divides the verse ; the final 
pause closes it. The pautet which mark 
the sense, and which may be called tenten- 
tial, are the same in prose and verse. 

5. A mark of cessation or intermission of 
the voice ; a point. 

PAUSE, o. i. pauz. To make a short stop 
to cease to speak for a time ; to intermit 
speaking or action. 

Pouting a while, thus to herself khr mused. 

MUton 

2. To stop; to wait; to forbear for a time. 
Tarry, pause s day or two, 


Before you bmssrd. 

3. To be intermitted. The mfisic pautet. 

To pause upon, to deliberate. 

Shak. Knollet. 

PAUS'ER, a. s as s. One who pauses; one 
who deliberates. Shak 

PAUSING, ppr. Stopping for a tune ; ceas- 
ing to speak or act; deliberating. 


Shat. 


PA 


PAUS'INGLY, a*. After 

breaks. 

PAVAN', «. [Sp. pa oamo , from pamm, L. 
p«vo, a peacock.] 

A grave dance among the S pani ar ds . In 
this dance, the performers make a kind of 
wheel before each other, the gtntiemsu 
dancing with cap and sword, prinoea with 
long robes, and the ladies with long trails; 
the motions resembling the stately steps of 
the peacock. Encyc. Sp. Diet. Shak. 
PAVE, v. t. [Fr. pacer; L. porno, Gr. wmm, 
to beat, to strike.] 

1. To lay or cover with stone or brick so as 
to make a level or convenient surface for 
horses, carriages or foot passengers; to 
floor with brick or stone; as, to pace a 
street ; to paw a side-walk ; to parr a 
court or stable. 

2. To prepare a passage ; to facilitate the 
introduction of. The invention of print- 
ing paved the way for intellectual improve- 
ment. 

PA' V ED, pp. Laid over with atones or briokt , 
prepared ; as a way. 

PA'VEMENT, ft. [L. pavimentum.] A floor 
or covering consisting of stones or bricks, 
laid on the earth in such a manner as to 
make a hard and convenient passage ; as, 
a pavement of pebbles, of bricks, or of mar- 
ble. 

PA'VEMENT, v. t. To pave ; to floor with 
stone or brick. [Vnutual.] Bp. Hall. 
VVER, In. One who lays stones for a 
PA'VIER, / floor, or whose occupation is 
to pave. Gay 

\ VI LION, «. pavWjjun, [fr. pavilion, Sp. 
pabclion ; Port, pavuhant ; Arm. pavilhon ; 
W. pabell; It. pavialione and padtylione ; 
L. paptlio , a butterfly, and a pavilion. Ac- 
cording to Owen, the Welsh pabell signi- 
fies a moving habitation.] 

1 . A tent ; a temporary movable habitation. 

2 In architecture, a kind of turret or build- 
ing, usually insulated and contained under 
a single roof ; sometimes square and some- 
times in the form of a dome. Sometimes 
a pavilion is a projecting part in the front 
of a building ; sometimes it flanks a corner. 

Encyc. 

3. In military affairs, a tent raised on posts. 
The word is sometimes used fin* a flag, co- 
lon, ensign or banner. 

4. In htraldry, a covering in form of a tent, 
investing the armories of kings 

5. Among jewelers, the under side and cor- 
ner of brilliants, lying between the girdte 
and collet 

PAVIL'ION, v. t. To ftimish with tent*. 

MUton. 

2. To shelter with a tent. Pope. 

PAVIL'ION ED, pp. Furnished with pari- 

lions ; sheltered by a tent. 

PA'VING, ppr. Flooring with stones or 
bricks. 

PA'VING, a. Pavement ; a floor of stones or 
bricks. 

PA 'VO, n. [L. e peacock ; W. paw, spread- 
ing.] 

A constellation in the southern WmMrare, 
consisting of fourteen stars j also, a rah. 
PAVO'NK, a. [L. paoo.] A peacoek. [Hoi 
used.] Spenser. 

PAV'ONINE, a . [L. pao o a ia ni , flora paco, 
a pea cock .] 



PAX 


PAT 


P B A 


Brmr VJ{ "g the tail of a peaeaek; iri- 
descent. CUmdmj. 

PAW,*. [W.p«»e*,epaw,aI*oof; Arm.pm; 

O / 

Hindoo, pattw; Pew. pbi* the foot; 

perhaps contracted from pad or pat, as the 
Dutch have poet, and the Fr .paUe. If ao, 
the word coincides in elements with L.pss, 
pedis, Or. srs vs* Eng. foot, Or. worm.} 

1. The foot of beasts of prey having daws, 
as the lion, the tiger, the dog, cat, 4 c. 
Lev. xi. 

2. The hand: in contempt Dryden. 
PAW, v. i. To draw the fore foot along the 

ground: to scrape with the fore foot; as, 
a fiery horse, pawing with his hoof Swift. 
He pawsth In the valley. Job xxxix. 

PAW, v. t. To scrape with the fore foot. 

His hot courser paw'd th' Hungarian plain. 

Tteksl. 

2. To handle roughly ; to scratch. 

3. To fawn ; to flatter. Ainsworth. 

PAW' ED, a. Having paws. 

2. Broad footed. Johiuon. 

PAWK'Y, a. [from Sax. p®can, to deceive.] 
Arch; cunning. [Local.'] Groat. 

PAWL, «. [W. pawl, Eng. pole, L. palm. 
See Pole .] 

Among teamen, a short bar of wood or iron 
fixed close to the capstan or windlass of a 
shin to prevent it from rolling back or 
giving way. Mar. Diet. 

PAWNj n. [D. pond; O. pfand; Sw. pant ; 
Port, penhor ; It. pegno ; Sp. empeho ; L. 
piqnus. The sense may be that which is 
laid down or deposited.] 

1. Something given or deposited as security 
for the payment of money borrowed ; a 
pledge. Pawn is applied only to goods, 
chattels or money, and not to real estate 

Men will not take pawns without use. Bacon 

2. A pledge for the fulfillment of a promise. 

Shot. 

3. A common man at chess. [See Peon.] 

Cowley. 

In pawn, at pawn, the state of being pledged 
Sweet wife, my honor is at pawn. Shak. 
PAWN, v. L [D. pandsn; Sp. enpetar ; Port 
empenhar ; It impegnare , L.pignero.] 

1. To give or deposit in pledge, or as secu- 
rity fbr the payment of money borrowed , 
to pledge ; as, she pawn §d the last piece of 
{date. 

2. To pledge for the fulfillment of a promise; 
as, to pawn one’s word or honor that an 
agreement shall be fulfilled. 

PA WN'-BROKER, *. One who lends money 
on pledge or the deposit of goods. 

Arbulhnot. 

PAWN'ED, pp. Pledged; given in security. 
PAWNEE', n. The person to whom a pawn 
is delivered as security ; one that takes any 
thing in pawn. 

If the pawn is laid up and the pawnee rob- 
bed, he is not answerable. Ancye. 

PAWN'KR, n. One that pledges any thing 
as security for the payment of borrowed 

money. 

PAWNING, ppr. Pledging, aa goods ; giv- 
ing as security. 

PAX, *. [ L. pax, peace.] A little image or 
piece of board with the image of Christ 
upon the cross on it, which people before 
the Reformation, used to kies after the ser- 


vice; the ceremony being considered as 
the kiss of peace. Todd. 

PAY, v. 1. pret. and pp. paid. [Fr. payor, 
Norm, pair, contracted from lUpagare, 
Port. & 8p. pagar , Arm. paca. Clam Bg. 
From the different applications A pay, the 
sense appears to be to send or send to, for 
in our vulgar language, to pay on, is to 
strike, to beat ; and to pap with pitch, is to 
put on or rub over. In the sense of strike, 
this coincides with the Greek nsun, tfsxma, 
W. pwyaw. In another seamen’s phrase, 
the word signifies to loosen or slacken, as 
to pau out cable, that is, to send or extend. 
But this word cannot belong to the root of 
the Greek and Welsh words, unless these 
are contracted from Pg or Pk.] 

1. To discharge a debt; to deliver to a cre- 
ditor tiie value of the debt, either in money 
or goods, to his acceptance or satisfaction, 
by which the obligation of the debtor is 
discharged. 

2. To discharge a duty created by promise 
or by custom or by the moral law ; as, to 
pay a dobt of honor or of kindness. 

You have paid down 

More penitence, than done trespass. Shak. 

I 3. To fulfill ; to porform what is promised ; 
as, to pay one’s vows. Scripture. 

4. To render what is due to a superior, or 
demanded by civility or courtesy ; as, to pay 
respect to a magistrate ; to pay due honor 
tojiarents. 

5. To beat. 

For which, or pay me quickly, or I’ll pay you 
B. Jon ton. 

0. To reward ; to recompense , as, to pay 
for kindness with neglect. Dryden 

To pay for, to make amends ; to atono by 
suffering. Men often pay for their mis- 
takes with loss of property or reputation, 
sometimes with life. 

2. To give an equivalent for any thing pur- 
chased. . 

To pay, or pay over, in seamen’s language, 
to daub or besmear the surface of any 
body, to preserve it from injury by water 
or weather 

To pay the bottom of a veitel, to cover it with 
a composition of tallow, sulphur, rosin, &c. , 
to bream | 

To pay a mast or yard, to besmear it with ] 
tar, turpentine, rosin, tallow or varnish. 

To pay a seam, to pour melted pitch along 
it, so aa to defend the oakum. 

To pay off, to make compensation to and 
diaebarge , as, to pay off tne crew of a ship. 
To pay out, to slacken, extend or cause to 
run out ; as, to pay out more cable. 

Mar. Diet. 

PAY, v. i. To pay off, in seamens language, 
is to fall to leeward, aa the head of a amp. 

Mar. Diet. 

To pay on, to beat with vigor, to redouble 
blows. [Cotfoywot] 

PAY, *. Compensation ; recompense ; an 
equivalent given for money due, goods 
purchased or services performed ; salary or 
wages for services ; hire. The merchant 
receivea pew for goods sold , the soldier re- 
ceives pay for his services, but the soldiers 
of the American revolution never received 
foil pay. 

2. Compensation ; reward. 


PAYABLE, a. [Fr.] That may or ought to 
be paid. In general, money iapaytiU ae 
soon as it is due, or at the time payment is 
stipulated, or at the expiration of th* cre- 
dit ; but by the usage of merchants, three 
or more days of grace are allowed to the 
debtor, and a note due at the day when 
payment is promised, is not p ay a k l t till 
the expiration of the days of grace. 

2. That can be paid; that there is power to 

TU- a tribute payable by the poorest 
Sooth. 

PAT-BILL, it. A bill of money to be paid 
to the soldiers of a company. 


PAT-DAY, n. The day when payment is 
to be made or debts discharged ; the day 
on which wages or money is stipulated to 
be paid. Locke. 

PAYEE', n. The person to whom money is 
to be paid ; the person named in a bill or 
note to whom the amount is promised or 
directed to be paid. 

PAY'ER, w. One that pays. In bills of ex- 
change, the person on whom the bill is 
drawn, and who is directed to pay this 
money to the holder. 

PA'YMASTER, n. One who is to pay; one 
from whom wages or reward is received. 

Taylor. 

2. In the army, an officer whose duty is to 
pay the officers and soldiers their wages, 
and who is intrusted with money for this 
purpose. 

PA'YMENT, ». The act of paying, or giving 
■ compensation. Paeon. 

| 2. The thing given in discharge of a debt or 
fulfillment of a promise. Shak 

3. Reward; recompense. South. 

4. Chastisement, sound beating. [Not used.] 

Ainsworth. 

PAYNIM. See PAINIM. 

PA'Y-OFFICE, n. A place or office where 
payment is made of public debts. 

PAYSE, PAYSER, for Poise, Poiser, not 
used. Spenser. 

PEA, «. [Sax. pi fa ; Yrjoois; It puello , 
L. ptsum; Gr. a test ; W. pys, pyten ; Ir. 

A plant and its fruit of the genus Pfeum, of 
many varieties. This plant has a papilio- 
naceous flower, and the pericarp n a le- 
prae, called in popular language a pod. 
In the plural, we write peas, for two or 
more individual seeds, but pease, for an in- 
definite number in quantity or bulk. We 
write two, three or four peas, but a bushel 
of pease. [This practice is ar b itrary,] 
PEACE, *. [Sax. paij; Norm, pats / Fr. 
pair; It pace; Sp. 4 Port was; Arm. 
psoc*, from peck; L. pax. Qu. Rum. pokot. 
The dements are Pg, or their cognates, for 
the L. has pace, to appease, coinciding with 
the root of pack, and signifying to pressor 
to stop.] 

1. In « general tense, a state of quiet or 
tranquillity; freedom from disturbance or 
agitation ; applicable to society, to indivi- 
duals, or to the temper of the mind. 

2. Freedom from war with a foreign nation ; 
public quiet 

3. Freedom from internal eommotfoa or 



PEA 


PEA 


PEA 

4, Freedom limn private quarrels, suits or 


5. Freedom from agitation or disturbance 
by the passions, as from fear, terror, an- 
ger, anxiety or the like; quietness of 
mind; tranquillity; calmness; quiet of oon- 


Great peace have they that lore thy law. 

Pi. cxix. 

6. Heavenly rest; the happiness of heaven. 
Is. Ivii 

7. Harmony; concord; a state of reconcili- 
ation between parties at variance. 

8. Public tranquillity; that quiet, order and 
security which is guarantied by the laws , 
as, to keep the peace; to break the peace. 

This word is used in commanding silence 
or quiet ; as, peace to this troubled soul. 

Peace , the lovers are asleep. Craskuw. 

To be at peace, to be reconciled ; to live in 
harmony. 

To make peace, to reconcile, as parties at 
variance. 

To hold the peace, to be silent ; to suppress 
one’s thoughts ; not to speak. 


PE'ACEA] 


ougnu 

BLE, 


a. Free from war, tumult 


or public commotion. We live in peace- 
able times. The Reformation was intro- 
duced in a peaceable manner. 

2. Free from private feuds or quarrels. The 
neighbors are peaceable. These men are 
peaceable. 

3. Quiet; undisturbed; not agitated with 
passion. His mind is very peaceable. 

4. Not violent, bloody or unnatural, as, to 
die a peaceable death. 

PEACEABLENESS, n. The state of being 
peaceable ; quietness. • 

2. Disposition to peace. Hammond 

PE'ACE ABLY, adv. Without war; with- 
out tumult or commotion ,* without private 
feuds and quarrels. 

2. Without disturbance; quietly; without 
agitation , without interruption. 

PE'ACEBREAKER, n. Ore that violates 
or disturbs public peace. 

PEACEFUL, a. Quiet; undisturbed; not 
in a state of war or commotion ; as, a peace- 
ful time ; a peaceful country. 

2. Pacific; mild; calm; a*, peaceful words ; 
u peaceful temper. 

3. Removed from noise or tumult; still; 
undisturbed ; as, the peaceful cottage ; the 
peaceful scenes of rural lile. 

PEACEFULLY, adv. Without war or 
commotion. 

2. Quietly; without disturbance. 

Our loved earth, where peacefully we dept. 

Drgden. 

3. Mildly; gently. 

FE'ACEFy LNESS, a. Quiet ; freedom from 
war, tumult, disturbance or discord. 

2. Freedom from mental perturbation ; as, 
peacefulness of mind. 

PE' ACELESS, a. Without peace ; disturbed. 

Sandys. 

PEACEMAKER, a. One who makes peace 
by reconciling parties that are at variance. 

Blessed an the pe acemake r!, for they shall 
be called the children of God. Matth. v. 

PEACE-OFFERING, n. An ofiering that 
procures peace. Among the Jews, an of- 
fering or sacrifice to God for atonement 
and re concili a tion for a crime or offense. 

Vot. If. 


PEACE-OFFICER, a. A chfl officer whom 
do ty is to preserve the public peace, to 
prevent or punish riots, Ac. ; as a sherif, 
or constable. 

PEACE-PARTED, a. Dismissed from the 
world in peace. Skak. 

PEACE-PARTY, o. A party that favors 
peace, or the making of peace. Mttford. 
PEACH, n. [Fr. pfche; It peeca; Arm. 

/ tekese o.] 

tree and its fruit, of the genus Amvqdn- 
lus, of many varieties. This is a delicious 
fruit, the produce of warm or temperate 
climates. In America, the veach thrives 
and comes to perfection in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston, northward of which it 
usually fails. 

PEACH, for Impeach, not used. Dryden. 
PEACH-COLOR, n. The pale rod color of | 
the peach blossom. 

PEA'CH-COLORED, a Of the color of 
peach blossom. Shak. 

PEACHER, n. An accuser. [AM used.] 

• Fox. 

PEACH ICK, n. The chicken or young of | 
the peacock. Southern. 

PEACH-TREE, n. The tree that produces 
the peach. 

PEACOCK, n. [Pea, in this word, is from 
L. pavo. Sax. papa; Fr. paon, contracted 
from pavonu ; It. pavone ; 8p. pa von ; D. 
paamc ; G. pfau , W. pawan, from paw, 
spreading, extending.! 

A large and beautiful fowl of the genus Pa- 
vo, properly the male of the species, but 
in usage the name is applied to the spe- 
cies in general. The fathers of this fowl’s 
tail are very long, and vanegated with 
rich and elegant colors. The peacock is 
a native of India. 

PEACOCK-FISH, «. A fish of the Indian 
seas, having streaks of beautifltl colors. 
PEAHEN, n. [ G. pfauhenm » or pfauen; D. 
paauwm.) Tne hen or female of the pea- 
cock. 

PEAK, n. [Sax. peac; W. pin; Ir. peac t 
Eng pike, beak ; Fr.piaue; It becco ; 8p. 
ptco. These are of one family, signifying a 
point, from shooting or thrusting.] 

1. The top of a hill or mountain, ending in 
a point, as, the peak of Teneriffe. 

2. A point ; the end of any thing that ter- 
minates in a point 

3. The upper corner of a sail which is ex- 
tended by a gaff or yard ; also, the extre- 
mity of the yard or gaff. Mar. Dtcl. 

PEAK, v. i. To look sickly or thin. [AM 
ueedJ] Shak. 

2. To make a mean figure ; to sneak. [Not 
need.] Shak. 

PEAK, v. t. To raise a gaff or yard more 
obliquely to the mast Mar. Diet. 

PEAKING, a. Mean; sneaking; poor. 
[ Vulgar A 

PEAKISH, a. Denoting or belonging to an 
acuminated situation. Drayton. 

PEAL, a. [from L.pello , whence appetto, to 
appeal. The sense is to drive ; a peal is a 
anting of sound. This word seems to 
belong to the family of L. balo, and Eng. 
to bawl, Jubilee, bell, Sec.] 

A load sound, usually a succession of loud 
sounds, as of bells, thunder, cafrnon, shouts 
of a multitude, Stc. 

Bacon. Milton. Addteon. 


PEAL, v. i. To utter load and solemn sounds; 
as, the peaHna organ. Milton. 

PEAL, «. t. To assail with noise. 

Nor was hia ear less pealed. MUtem. 

2. To cause to ring or sound ; to celebrate. 

The warrior's name 

Though pealed and chimed on all the tomes 
of Amie. /. Bartow. 

3. To stir or agitate. [AM wed] Ainsworth. 

PEALED, pp. Assailed with sound; re- 
sounded ; celebrated. 

PEALING, ppr . Uttering a loud sound or 
successive sounds; resounding. 

PE AN, n. [L. ptvan ; Gr. «•<«».] A song of 
praise or triumph. 

PLAN ISM, h. The song or shouts of praise 
or of battle ; shouts of triumph. Mttford. 

PEAR, n. [Sax. popa; 8p Port & It. 
para ; D. peer ; G. btm ; 8w. paron ; Dan. 
pare ; Arm. peren ; W. ph ; L. pyrew.] 
The fruit of tue Pyrus communis, of many 
varieties, some of which are delicious to 
tlie taste. 

PEARC11. See PERCII. 

PEARL, n. perl. [Fr. perle ; It Sc Sp .perla ; 
Ir. pearla ; Sax. neap) ; Sw. phrlo , D. 
panel; G. perle ; Yi.perlyn. This may be 
radically the same word as beryl, and so 
named from its clearness.! 

1. A white, bard, smooth, saining body, usu- 
ally roundish, found in a testaceous fish of 
the oyster kind. The pearl-shell is called 
matrix perlarum, mother of pearl, and the 
pearl is found only in the softer part ol 
the animal. It is found in tho Persian 
seas and in many parts of the ocean which 
washes the shores of Arabia and the con- 
tinent and isles of Asia, and is taken by 
divers. Pearls are of different sues and 
colors; the larger ones approach to the 
figure of a pear ; some have been found 
more than an inch in length. They are 
valued according to their size, their round- 
ness, and their luster or purity, which ap- 
pears in a silvery brightness. 

Cyc. Ntchofeun. Encyc. 

2. Poetically, something round and clear, as 

a drop of water or dew. Drayton. 

3. A white speck or film growing on the eye. 

Amsworth. 

PEARL, v. t. perl. To set or adorn with 
pearls. 

PEARL, v. t. perl. To resemble jmsrls. 

Spenser. 

PEARLA8H, «*. perVash. An alkali ob- 
tained from the ashes of wood; refined 
potash. 

PEARLED, a. perted. Set or adorned with 
pearls. Milton. 

PEARL-EYED, a. perl-eyed. Having a 
speck in the eye Johnson. 

PEARL-SINTER, n. Fiorite; a variety of 
filicious sinter, the color grey and white. 

Ure. 

PEARL-SPAR, n. perV-spar. Brown spar. 

PEARL-STONE, n. A mineral regarded as 
a volcanic production. It occurs in ba- 
saltic and porphyritic rocks, and is clamed 
with pitch-etone. Diet. 

Pearl-stone is a subspecies of indivisible 
quartz. Jameson. 

PEARL-WORT, \ n. A plant of the genus 

PEARL-GRASS, / flub a. 

Fam. of Phots. 

PEARLY, n. petty. < 

2 I 



PEC 


PEC 


PEC 


abounding with pearl* ; a* pern*, shells ; PECCABILITY, n. [froapiMflifc,] State 
i pearly shore. of being tubject to em ; capacity of ntming. 

^parent; u^&epZariy flood; jwwfo dew! PEC'CABLE, a. [from L.peeJ, 1r. j*a- 
Drayton. Dryden. chadh ; W. P«c, pecouxi, sin; jieeu, to sin, 
PEARMAIN, n. A variety of the apple. Ft. pecker, It peccare, Sp. jwcar.] 
PEAR-TREE, ». The tree that produces Liable to sin; subject to. transgress the ap- 
pears. vine law. Priestley. 

PEASANT, n. ffet'ant. [Fr. paysan ; Sp. & PECCADIL'LO, n. [Sp. dim. from peeado, 
Port paieemo ; from the name of country, L. peccatum ; Fr. peccadiUe. See Pecca- 
Fr. pais or pays, Sp. & Port pais, It paete; ble .] 

W. pence, a plade of rest a country, from 1. A slight trespass or offense ; a petty crime 
pau, coinciding with Gr. vmw, to rest] or fault. 


to oomb, Gr. ermrtm, from wm*.] Per- 
taining to a oomb ; resembling a oomb. 
PECTIN A L, s. A M whose bones resem- 
ble the teeth of a comb. Brown. 

PECTINATE, \«. [from L. pecten, a 


chadh; W , pec, pecawd, tin; pec*, to sin, PECTINATE, \o. [from L. pecten 
Pr. pecker, It peccare , Sp. pecar.] PECTINATED, / comb.] Having 

liable to sin; subject to, transgress the di- semblance to the teeth of a comb. In 


pau, coinciding with Gr. atom, to rest] or fault. 

A countryman ; one whose business is rural 2. A sort of stiff ruff 


labor. 

PEASANT, a. pex'ant. Rustic; rural. 

Speiuer. 


PEC'CANCY, n. [from peccant.] Bad qua- 
lity ; as, the peccancy of the humors. 

Wiseman. 


tony, a pectinate leaf is a sort of pinnate 
leu, in which the leaflets are toothed like 
a comb. Marty*. 

A mineral is pectinated, when it presents 
short filaments, crystals or branches, near* 

_ „ , Iy parallel and equidistant Phillips. 

B. Taylor. PECTINATION, n. The state of being pec- 


PEAS' ANTLIKE, 
PEAS'ANTLY, 
peasants. 


clownish ; 2. Offense. 


tinated. 

2. A combing; the combing of the head. 

Cyc. 


Mountague. PECTINITE, ». 


peasants. M 

PEASANTRY, n.pex'antry. Peasants 
tics ; the body of country people. 1 


illiterate ; resembling PEC'CANT, a. [L. peccant ; Fr. peccant. fossil pectea or 


See Peccaible.] 


, [L. pectea, a comb.] A 
scallop, or scallop petrified. 

Kirwan. 


2. Rusticity. [Mot used.] Mutter. 

PE'AS-COD, f *• The legume or pericarp 
PE'A- SHELL , ) of the pea. Walton. Gay. 
PE'ASTONE, n. A subspecies of limestone 
PEASE, a. Peas collectively, or used as food. 
[See Pea.] Arbuthnot. 


its ; rus- 1. Sinning ; guilty of sin or transgression ; PECTORAL, a. [L. pectoralis, from peettu, 
Locke, criminal ; as, p recant angels. Milton. breast] 

Butler. 2. Morbid ; bad ; corrupt ; not healthy ; as, Pertaining to the breast; as, the pectoral 


peccant humors. 


muscles; pectoral medicines. 


8. Wrong ; bad ; defective ; informal ; as, a The pectoral fins of a fish are situated on the 
peccant citation. [No/ used.] Aylrffe. sides of the fish, behind the gills. 
PEC'CANT, a. An offender. [Not used.] PECTORAL, a. A breastplate. 


Encyc. Johnson. 


PEAT, n. [G. pfutze, a bog.] A substance PECCAVI [L. I have offended.] A collo- 2. A sacerdotal habit or vestment worn by 


resembling turf, used as fuel. It is found 
in low grounds or moorish lands, and is of 


several species ; one is of a brown or yel- PF.CH'BLE. 
lowish brown color, and when first cut has blende, ble 


quial word used to express confession or 
acknowledgment of an offense. Aubrey. 
n. [G. * ‘ * 


the Jewish high priest, called in our ver- 
sion of the Bible, a breastplate Encyc. 


a viscid consistence, but hardens when ex- 
posed to the air ; another consists chiefly 
of vegetable substances, as branches of 
trees, roots, grass, &c. 

Bacon. Nicholson. Encyc. 
PEAT. [Fr. petit.] See PET. 
PEAT-M088,n. [peat and moss.] An earthy 
material used as fliel. 

2. A fen producing peat. 

PEB'BLE, \ n. [Sax. nabob, papol- 

PEB'BLESTONE, / jrtana.J In popular 


peck, pitch, and 3. A medicine adapted to cure or relieve 
complaints of the breast and lungs. 


blende, blend.] complaints of the breast and lungi 

Pitchblend, an ore of uranium , a metallic PECULATE, v. i. [L. peculatus, 


substance found m masses, or stratified with 
earths or with other minerals, in Swedish 


from peculium, private property, from pe- 
cus, cattle.] 


and Saxon mines. It is of a blackish co- 1 1. To defraud the public of money or goods 


lor, inclining to a deep steel gray, and one 
kind has a mixture of spots of red. 

Nicholson. 


intrusted to one b care, by appropriating 
the property to one’s own use ; to defraud 
by embezzlement. 


PECK, tt. [Arm. peck, a fourth; Fr picotin.] I 2. Among civilians, to steal. 
1 TUn U noi4 „ l lll .lw 1 | . „ PKtflTI.A'rinW « Tl,n . 


1 . The fourth part of a bushel ; a dry mea- 
sure of eight quarts ; os, a peck of wheat 
or oats. 


usage, a roundish stone of any kind from 2 - In low language , a great deal ; as, to be 
the size of a nut to that of a man’s head. * n & perk of troubles. Qu. pack. 


In a philosophical tense, minerals distin- PECK, v. t. [It. beccare; Sp. ptenr ; Fr. 
guiahed from flints by their variety of co- becaueter; D. piken ; G. pirken ; Dan. 
tors, consisting of crvstaline matter doba- pikhcr. This verb is connected with the 


PECULATION, n The act, practice or 
crime of defrauding the public by appro- 
priating to one’s own use the money or 
goods intrusted to one’s care for manage- 
ment or disbursement; embezzlement of 


guiahed trom flints by their variety ot co- 
lors, consisting of crystaline matter deba- 
sed by earths of various kinds, with veins, 
clouds and other variations, formed by in- 
crustation round a central nucleus, but 
sometimes the effect of a simple concretion. 


pikhcr. This verb is connected with the 
nouns beak and pike.] 


public money or goods 
PECULATOR, ». [L.] ( 


’LC'ULATOK, n. [L.] One that defrauds 
the public by appropriating to his own use 
money intrusted to his care. 


1. To strike with the beak ; to thrust the PECULIAR, a. [L pecultarts , from pecu- 
beak into, as a bird that pecks a hole in a Hum, one’s own property, from pecus, cat- 
tree. tie.] 


Pebbles are much used in the pavement 2. To strike with a pointed instrument, or 1. Appropriate; belonging to a person and 


of streets. Encyc. 

A general term for water-wom minerals. 

D. Olmsted. 

PEB'BLE-CRYSTAL, ». A aystal in form to Btrlke in a manner to m ^ e im _ 

of nodules, found in earthy stmtums and preseions. In this sense, the verb is gene- 

irregular in shape. Woodward. ^ intransitive. We say, to peck at. 

PEBBLED, •. Abounding with pebble*. 7 r South. 

Thomson. [This verb and pick are radically the 
PEB'BLY, a. Full of pebbles ; abounding gamcj * 

with small roundish stones. PECK'ED, pp. Struck or penetrated with a 

PEC'AIIY, \ n. A quadruped of Mexico, beak or pointed instrument. 

PEC'CARY, f in general appearance re- 1 PECK'ER, n. One that pecks ; a bird that 
sembling a hog, but ita body is lees bulky, pecks holes in trees ; a woodpecker, 
its legs shorter, and ita bristles thicker and Dryden. 


to delve or dig with any thing pointed, os 
with a pick ax. Careto 

3. To pick up food with the beak. Dryden. 


to him only. Almost every writer has a 
peculiar style. Moat men have manners 
peculiar to themselves. 


4. To strike with small and repeated blows, 2. Singular; particular. The man has some-' 


stronger, like the quills of the porcupine. PECKING, ppr. Striking with the bill 
Its color is black and white, ana it has on thrusting the beak into , thrusting int 


I thing peculiar in his deportment 

3. Particular ; special 

My f»te is Juno's most peculiar car e. 

Dryden. 

[Moet cannot, in strict propriety, be pre- 
fixed to peculiar, but it is used to give em- 
phasis to the word.] 

4. Belonging to a nation, system or other 
thing, and not to others. 

PEClrLIAR, a. Exclusive property ; that 
which belongs to a person in exclusion of 
others. Milton. 


te, and it has on thrusting the beak into, thrusting into 2. In the canon law, a particular parish or 
tiw hind part of the back a prot uberan ce with a pointed instrument ; taking up food church which has the probate of wills 
like the navel of other animals, with an with the beak. within itself, exempt from the ju ris dic t ion 

orifice from which issues a liquor of a very PECKLED, for Speckled, not used. Walton. of the ordinary or bishop’s court. Ensue. 
" Dm. Nett. Hm. PECTINAL, a* [L. pecten, a comb ; peeto, Court of peculiars, in England, is a branch 
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' of th« court at arches. It ha* jurisd* 


of owr diooesee, which we exempt from 
the ordinary jurisdiction, end to 

the metropolitan only. Blaok t k m e. 

PEGULIAIFITY, n. Something peculiar to 
a penon or tiling ; that which belongs to 
or is found in one person or thing and in 
no other; as, a peculiarity of style or man- 
ner of thinking ; peculiarity in dress. 

PECULIARIzE, ,v.t. To appropriate ; to 
iw*Va peculiar. Smith, 

PECULIARLY, ado. Particularly; singly. 

Woodward. 

2. In a manner not common to others. 

Drayton. 

PECULIARNESS, n. The state of being 
peculiar; appropriation. [Little toed.] 
Mede. 

PECUNIARY, a. [Fr. yecuniaire , It. pe- 
cuniale; L. pecuniar***, from pecunia, 
money, from pec**, cattle.] 

1. Relating to money ; as, pecuniary affairs 
or losses. 

2. Consisting of money ; as, a pecuniary 

mulct or penalty. Bacon. 

PECUNIOUS, «. Full of money. [Not 
used.] Sherwood. 

PED, n. [tor pad."] A small pack-saddle. 

Ttuier. 

2. A basket ; a hamper. Spenter. 


PEDAG06ISM, n. The business, charac- 
ter or manners of a pedagogue. 
PEDAGOGUE, n. ped'agog. [Gr. % uihmyth 
yes ; wots, a child, and nym, to lead.] 

] . A teacher of children , one whose occu- 
pation is to instruct young children, a 
schoolmaster. 

2. A pedant. 

PEDAGOGUE, c. t. To teach with the air 
of a pedagogue; to instruct srpercilioualy. 

Prior 

*EDAG06Y, n. Instruction in the first 
rudiments; preparatory discipline. South. 
L'DAL, a. [L. pedatit, from pet , pedu, 
foot.] Pertaining to a foot 
J ED'AL, m. One of the large pipes of an 
organ, so called because played and stop- 
ped with the foot Encuc. 

2. A fixed or stationary base. Butby. 
5 ED'AL-N0TE, n. In music, a holding- 
note. Butby 

’EDANEOUS, a. [L. pedaneut, from pet, 
the foot] Going on foot, walking. Dust. 
LD'ANT, r. [Fr pedant ; It Sp. & Port 
pedante. See Pedagogue .] 

1. A schoolmaster. Shah. 

2. A penon who makes a vain display of 

his learning. Adduon. 

>EDANT1€, \ a. Ostentatious of leam- 
*ED ANTIC AL, / ing ; vainly displaying 
or making a show of knowledge; applied 


or making a show of knowledge; applied 
to per tont or ihingt; as, a pedantic writer 
or scholar ; a pedantic description or ex- 
pression. 

EDANTICALLY, ado. With a vain or 
boastful disolav of learning. 

EDANTIZfcfe. i. To play the pedant ; 
to domineer over lads; to use pedantic ex- 
pressions. Cotgrave. 

EDANTRY. r. [Fr. pedanierti.l Vain 


o ot eirt a tio n of learning ; a h oaa tfal display 
of knowledge of any find. 

Henoc has entleed ms tele this pe dantr y of 

quotation. Css dey. 

Pedantry i$ the imssasonsbki ostentation of 
learning. Rambler. 

PEDA'RIAN, n. A Roman senator who 
gave his vote by the feet, that in by walk- 
ing over to the side he espoused, m divi- 
sions of the senate. Encyc. 

PEDATE, a. [L. pedatiu, from pet, the 
foot] 

In botany , divided like the toee. A pedate 
leaf is one in which a bifid petiole con- 
nects several leaflets on the inside only, 

Marty n. 

PEDATIFID, a. [L. pet, foot, andjfcufc, 
to divide.] 

A pedatifid leaf, in botany, is one whoee 
parts are not entirely separate, but con- 
nected Hke the toes of a water-fowl. 

Martyn. 

PEDDLE, r. i [perhaps from the root of 

e , W. pitw, Fr. petH, small.] To be 
, about trifles. 

2. To travel about the country and retail 
goods. He prddlet for a living. 

PEDDLE, v. t. To sell or retail, usually by 
traveling about the country. 

PEDDLER, n [from peddle, to sell by tra- 
veling , or from L. pet , petit, the foot] 

A traveling foot-trader; one that carries 
about small commodities on bis back, or 
in a cart or wagon, and sells them. 

Spemer. Swift. 

PEDDLERESS, n. A female peddler. 

Overbury. 

PEDDLERY, h. Small wares sold or carried 
about for sale by peddlers. 

PEDDLING, ppr. Traveling about and 
selling small wares. 

2. a. Trifling; unimportant. 

PEDERAST, ft. [Gr. from terns, 

a boy, and teas, love.] A sodomite. Enryc. 
PEDERASTiC, a. Pertaining to pederasty. 
PEDERASTY, r. Sodomy; the crime against 
nature. 

PEDEREEO, n. [Sp .pedrero, from piedra, 
a stone, L. petra , Gr. at reec; so named 
from the use of stones in the chargo, be- 
fore the invention of iron balls.] A swivel 
gun , sometimes written pater tro. 
PEDESTAL, n. [Sp. pedestal; It. piedr- 
ttallo ; Fr. piedettal ; L. pet, the foot, and 
Teut. ttdli ; G. tteUen, to set.] 

In architecture, the lowest part of a column 
or pillar , the part which sustains a column 
or serves as its foot It consists of three 
parts, the base, the die and the cornice. 

Addison. Encyc. 
PEDESTRIAL, o. [L. pedetirit.-] Per- 
taining to the foot. Motetiy. 

PEDESTRIAN, a. [L. pedettru , from pet, 
the foot] 

Going on foot; walking; made on foot; as, 
a vedettrian journey. 

PEDESTRIAN, a. One that walks or jour- 
neys on foot 

2. One that walks for a wager ; a remarka- 
ble walker. 

PEDESTRIOUS, a. Going on foot, not 
winged. Brown. 

PEDTCEL, \ r. [L pediculut, from pet, the 
PED'IGLE, / foot.) In botam, the ulu- 
mate division of a common peduncle; the 


stalk that supports cue flower only when 
then an seven! on a paduach. Martyn. 
PEDICELLATE, eu Having a pedkeJ, or 
supported by a pedicel. 

P*&*> like D. stam, G. elamm, stem, 
stock, degree.] 

1. Lineage ; Une of ancestors from Wfcioh a 
person or tribo descends; genealogy. 

Alterations of surnames — have obscured the 
truth of our pedtfrrrt, Camden. 

2. An account or register of a line of anee*^ 
ton. 

The Jews preserved the pedigree* of their 
several tribes. dtterbnru. 

PED'ILUVY, r. [L. pet, foot, and lavo, to 
wash.] The bathing of the feet ; a bath 
for the feet. 

PEDIMENT, r. .[from L. pea, the foot,] 
In architecture, an ornament that crowns 
the ordonancec, finishes the fronts of buttd- 
ings and serves as a decoration over gates, 
windows and niches. It is of two forms, 
triangular and circular. A pediment is 
properly the representation of the roof. 

Encyc. 

PEDOBAPTISM, r. [Gr. r««, wn,U f , a 
child, and fimarteftn, baptism.] The bap- 
tism of infants or of children. 
PEDOBAPTIST, r. One that holds to in- 
fant baptism ; one that practices tko bap- 
tism of children. Most denominations of 
Christians are peddbaptutt. 
PEDOM'ETEK, r. [L pet, the foot, and 
Gr. prrtss, measure.] 

An instrument by which paces are number- 
ed as a person walks, and the distance 
from place to place ascertained. It also 
marks the revolutions of wheels. This is 
done by means of wheels with teeth and 
a chain or string fastened to the font or to 
the wheel of a carriage ; the wheels ad- 
vancing a notch at every step or at every 
revolution of the carriage wheel. Encyc. 
PEDOM ET’RI CAL, a. Pertaining to or 
measured by a pedometer. 

PEDUN'CLE, n. [L. vet, the foot] In 
botany, the stem or stalk that supports the 
fructification of a plant, and of course the 
fruit Marty r. 

PEDUN'CULAR, a. Pertaining to a pedun- 
cle ; growing from a peduncle ; as, a pe- 
duncular tendril. Martyn. 

PEDUNCULATE, a. Growing on a pedun- 
cle, as, a pedunculate flower. 

PEE, v. i. To look with one eye. [Not 
used.') Bay. 

PEED, a. Blind of one eye. [Not 

PEEK, in our popular dialect, is the same 
u Peep i, to look through a crevice. 

PEEL, V. t. [Fr. petit, ptller ; Sp. polar, pil- 
lar ; Port velar, ptlhar; It. pigtiare; L. 
pttit, to pull off hair and to pillage ; Arm. 
pilha; W. pillow, to takeoff the surface or 
rind. The first verb petit, petite, seems to 
be formed from L. pilot, Che hair. The 
Eng. peel is therefore from the other verb. 
See Pill. Class Bi. No. 32. 44. 61.] 

1. To strip eM skin, bark or rind without 
s cutting instrument; to atrip by drawing 
or tearing off the skin; to baric; to flay; 



PEE 


PEL 


to decorticate. When a knife b used, we 
call it paring. Thu* we say, to peel a tree, 
to peel an orange ; but we lay, to pore an 
apple, to pare land. 

2. In a general ta nee, to remove the akin, 
bark or rind, even with an instrument 

3. To strip ; to plunder ; to pillage; as, to 
peel a province or eonquered people. 

Milton. Dry den. 

PEEL, a. [L. peltie, Fr. peau, Q.fell, D. 

vri’skm ; from peeling.] 

The akin or rind of any thing ; as, the peel 
of an orange. 

PEEL, n. [Fr. pelle ,* L. Sp. dr It. pc 
W. pal ; probably from thrusting, throw- 
ing, L. pello ; Or. /3«XX«, like Eng. thovel, 
from shoos ; or from spreading.] 

A kind of wooden shovel used by bakers, 
with a broad palm and long handle ; 
henoe, in popular use in America, any 
large fire-shovel. 

PEE'LEL), pp. Stripped of skin, bark or 
rind {plundered ; pillaged. 

PEE'LER, n. One that peels, strips or flays. 
2. A plunderer ; a pillager. 

PEE'LING, ppr. Stripping off skin or bark; 


PEEP, v. i. [Ir. piobam, to pipe, to peep, 
D. piepen, to pipe, to chirp ; G. pfetfen , 
Sw. pipa ; Dan. piper , ptpper; L. pipio 
The primary sense is to open or to shoot, 
to thrust out or forth; Dan. pipprr frern, 
to sprout, to bud. This coincides withp/pe, 
fife, Sec., Hob. aa* to cry out, A bib, &cj 

1. To begin to appear ; to make the first 
appearance ; to issue or come forth from 
concealment, as through a narrow avenue. 

1 can see his pride 

Peep through each part of him. Shak 
When flowers flrsl peeped — Digdeti. 

2. To look through a crevice ; to look nar- 
rowly, closely or ehly. 

A fool will peep in at the door Ecclus 
Thou art a maid and must not peep. Prim 

3 . To cry, as chickens; to utter a fine shrill 
sound, as through a crevice ; usually writ- 
ten pip, but without reason, as it is the 
same word as is here defined, and in Ame- 
rica is usually pronounced peep. 

PEEP, n. First appearance ; as, the peep of I 
day. 

2. A sly look, or a look through, a crevice 

Sinft 

3. Hie cry of a chicken. 

PEETER, ». A ebicken just breaking the 
shell. Branuton 

2. In familiar language, tlie eye. 
PEE'P-HOLE, lu. A hole or crevice 
PEE'PING-HOLE, / through which one 
may peep or look without being discovered. 
PEER, n. [Fr. pair; L. par; It. part; 
8p. par. Soe Pair.] 

1. An equal; one of toe same rank. A man 
may be familiar with his peers. 

2. An equal in excellence or endowments. 
In song he never had his peer. Dryden. 

3. A companion; a fellow; an associate. 

He all hu pern in beauty did surpass. Spenser. 

4. A nobleman ; as, a peer of the realm ; 
the house of peers, bo called because noble- 
men and barons were originally considered 
as the companions of toe king, like L. 
comes, count. In England, persons be- 
longing to the five degrees of nobility are 
•11 peers. 


PEG 

PEER, v.i. [L. par to; Nona .perer. See 
Appear. 

1. To come just in sight; to appear; a 
poetic word. 

So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 

Shak. 

See how hU gorget peere above his gown. 

B.Jtmton 

2. To look narrowly ; to peep ; as, the peer- 
ing day. Milton. 

Peering in map* for ports and piers and roads. 

PEETIA6E, n. f See Peer, an equal.] The 
rank or dignity of a peer or nobleman. 

Black et one. 

2. The body of peers. Dryden. 

PEE'RDOM, n. Peerage. [JVof used.] 
PEE'RESS, n. The consort of a peer , a 
noble lady. Pope 

PF.E'RLESS, a. Unequaled; having no 
peer or equal ; as, peerle is beauty or ma- 
jesty. Dryden. 

PEE'RLESSLY, adv. Without an equal. 
PEE'RLKSSNESS, «. The state of having 
no equal. 

PEE'VlSII, a. [In Scot, pew is to complain 
or mutter. It iH probably a contracted 
word, and perhaps from the root of pet, 
petulant.'] 

1. Fretful; petulant; apt to mutter and 
complain , easily vexed or fretted ; queru- 
lous , hard to please. 

She is peevish, sullen, frow&rd Shak 

2. Expressing discontent and fretfulness. 

1 will not presume 

To send such peevith tokens to a king. Shak 

3. Silly; childish. Shak. 

PEK'VISIILY, adv. Fretfully; petulantly; 

with diHeontent and murmuring. 

Hayward 

PEE'VISIINESS, n. Fretfulness ; petu- 
lance , disposition to murmur ; sourness of J 
temper ; as, childish peevishness. 1 

When pecvishnetis and spleen succeed. Swift 
PEG, n [This is probably from the root of | 
L. panaa, pactus, (ir. wysvut ; denoting 
that which fastens, or allied to beak and 
picket ] 

1 . A small pointed piece of wood used in 
fastening boards or other work of wood, 
fire. It does the office of a nail. The 
word is applied only to small pieces of 
wood nomted , to the larger pieces thus 
pointed we give the name of pine, and 
pins in ship carpentry are called tree-naiU 
or trenail* C'oxc, in liis Travels in Russia, 
speaks of poles or beamB fastened into the 
ground with pegs. 

2. The pins of an instrument on which the 

strings are strained. Shak. 

3. A nickname for Margaret 

To take a peg lower, to depress , to lower. 

Hudtbras 

PEG, v. t. To fasten with pegs. Evelyn. 
PEG’GEll, «. One that fusteus with pegs. 

Sherwood 

PEGM, n. pern. [|Gr. rv/ftst.] A sort of I 
moving machine in the old pageants. 

B. Jonton 

PEG'MATITE, n. Primitive granitic rock, 
composed essentially of lamellar feldspar 
and quart* , frequently with a mixture of 
mica. In it are found kaolin, tin tourmt- 
v lin, beryl, aoua manna, tantale, scheetin 
and other valuable minerals. Diet. 


PEIRA8TIC, a. [Gr: antearnes, from 
ttteeut, to strain, to attempt] Attempting; 
making trial. 

2. Treating of or representing trials or at- 
tempts ; as, the peirattic dialogues of Plato. 

Enfield. 

PEISE. See POISE. 

PEK'AN, ». A species of weawL 

Buff on. Pennant. 

PEL'AGE, «. [Fr. from L.pilus, hair.] The 
vesture or covering of wild beasts, con- 
sisting of hair, fur or wool. Bacon. 

PELAGIAN, \ a. [L. pelagus, the sea.] 

PEL'AGIC, / Pertaining to the sea; 
as, pelagian shells. Joum. of Science. 

PELA'GIAN, n. [from Pelagius, a native 
of Great Bntain, who lived in toe fourth 
century.] 

A follower of Pelagius, a monk of Banchor 
or Bangor, who denied original tin, and 
asserted the doctrine of free will and the 
merit of good works. Bp. Hall. 

PELA'GIAN, a. Pertaining to Pelagius and 
his doctrines. South. 

PELA'GIANISM, n. The doctrines of Pc- 
lagius. South. 

PE 1 .F, n. [probably allied to pilfer.] Money ; 
riches ; but it often conveys the idea of 
something ill gotten or worthless. It has 
no plural. 

PEL'ICAN, n. [Low L. peUcanut ; Gr. 
Tth tunc; Fr. pelican.] 

1. A fowl of the genus Pelicamu. It is 
larger than the swan, and remarkable for 
its enormous bill, to the lower edges of the 

, under chop of which is attached a pouch 
or bag, capable of being distended so os to 
hold many quarts of water. In this bag 
the fowl deposits the fish it takes for food. 

Encyc. 

2. A chimical glass vessel or alembic with 

a tubulated capital, from which two oppo- 
site and crooked beaks pass out and enter 
again at the belly of the cucurbit It is 
designed for continued distillation and co- 
hobation; the volatile parts of the sub- 
stance distilling, rising into the capital and 
returning through the beaks into the cu- 
curbit Nicholson . 

PE'LIOM, n. [Gr. <n\wfui, black color.} 
A mineral, a variety of iohte. Cleaveland. 

PELISSE, n. prices. [Fr. from L. peUss, 
skin ] 

Originally, a furred robe or coat But the 
name is now given to a silk coat or habit 
worn by ladies. 

PELL, n. [L.pefiis, It. pelle, a skin.] A 
skin or hide. 

Clerk of the petit, in England, an officer of 
the exchequer, who enters every teller’s bill 
on the parchment rolls, the roll of receipts 
and the roll of disbursements. 

PEL'LET, *. [Fr.pelote ; W.pelltn, from 
L. pda, a ball , It po#a.i A little ball ; as, 
a pellet of wax or lmt Bacon. Wiseman. 

2. A bullet ; a ball for fire-arms. [Afof now 
used.] Bacon. Bay. 

PEL'LETED, a. Consisting of bullets. 

Shah. 

PRL'LICLE, n. [L. pellicula, dim. otpellis, 
■kin.] A thin -skin or film. Sharp. Encyc. 

2. Among chimists, a thin saline crust fann- 
ed on the surface of a solution ofsah ova- 
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panted toaeeftafo degree. Thispeffid* 
oansto of saline particle* oystetised. 

j Encyc. Nicholson. 
PEL'LITORY, «. [Sp. pelitre; corrupted 
perhaps from h.parietaria, the wall punt, 
from jsarfc*.] 

The name of several plants of different ge- 
nera. The pdUtory of the wall or common 
peUitoru is of the genus Parietaria ; the 
muter/ pelUtory of the genus Achillea ; 
and the jMJtifcry of Spam is the Anthemii 
pyrethnun. Lee. Parr. 

PELL'-MELL, adv. With confused violence. 

Skak. Hudabras. 
PELLU'CID, a. [L. pellucidus ; per and Ut- 
dd*u; rery bright See Light] 

Perfectly clear ; transparent; not opake ; as, 
a body as peUueid as crystal. Woodward . 
PELLUCID'ITY, \n. Perfect dearness; 
PELLU'CIDNESS, / transparency; as, the 
pslluddity of the air ; the peUucidnets of a 
gem. Locke. KeiL 

PELT, a. [O. pel*; Sp .pelada; L. peliit. 
See Fell.] 

1. The skm of a beast with the hair on it; a 

raw hide. Brown. 

2. The quarry of a hawk all torn. Ainsworth. 

3. A blow or stroke from something thrown, 
([infra.] 

PELT, v. t. [Fr. peloter, from pelote, a ball ; 
or contracted from pellet. In Sw. bulla is 
to beat The word is from Fr. pelote, a little 
ball, or from L. pello, Gr. fiuhlu ] 

1. Properly, to strike with something thrown, 
driven or falling ; as, to pelt with stones ; 
pelted with hail 

The chiding billows seem to pell the clouds. 

SAaJc. 

2. To drive by throwing something. 

Atterbury. 

PELT'ATE, 1 a. [L. pel/a, a target] In 
PELT'ATED, J botany , having the shape 
of a target or round shield, as a peltate 
stigma , having the petiole inserted in the 
disk., as a peltate leaf. Martyn. 

PELT'ATELY, adv. In the form of a tar- 
get. Eaton. 

PELTED, pp. Struck with something thrown 
or driven. 

PELTER, n. One that pelts ; also, a pinch- 
penny , a mean, sordid person. JHuloet. 
PELTING, ppr. Striking with something 
thrown or driven. 

PELTING, »». An assault with any thing 
thrown. Shah. 

PELTING, a. In Sbakspeare, mean ; pal- 
try. [Improper.] 

PELT-MONGER, n. A dealer in pelts or 
raw hides. 

PELTRY, a. [from pelt, a skin.] The skins 
of animals producing fur; skins in general, 
• with the for on them ; furs in general. 

Smollett. 

PELVIMETER, a. [L. pelvis and Gr fit- 
T(oe, measure.] 

An instrument to measure the dimensions of 
foe female pelvis. Coat. 

PEL'VIS, «. [L. pelvis, a bask.] The ca- 
vity of the body formed by the os sacrum, 
oe coccyx, ana ossa innominate, forming 
the lower part of the abdomen. 

PEN, n. [L. penma; Sax. pinn ; D. pen; It 
penma, a (ether, a pen, and a top; W. pern, 
top, summit, bead; Ir. beam, bet**, writ 
ten aleo kern. The Celtic na ti o n s called 


the peak of a mountain, tea or pea. Hence 
the name Apemune, applied to the moon- 
Vicholson. j taint of Italy. It may belong to the same 
corrupted root as L. pinna, a jfa, that is a shoot or 
rail plant, I point] 

1. An instrument used for writing, usually 
made of the quill of tome large fowl, hut 
it may be of any other material. 

2. A father; awuig. [Afof awdj Spenser, 
PEN, v. t pret and pp. penned. To write ; to 

compose and commit to paper. Addison. 
PEN, n. [Sax. ptnan, to press, or pynnan, to 
pound or shut up ; both probably from one 
root] 

A small inclosure for beasts, as far cows or 
sheep. 

PEN, v. t pret and pp. penned or pent. To 
shut in a pen ; to confine in a small inclo- 
sure; to ooop; to confine in a narrow 
place; usually followed by up, which is 
redundant Boyle. Milton. 

PE'NAL, «. [Fr. & Sp. td.; It penale; from 
L. perna, Gr. w»<m. pain, punishment See 
Pam ] 

1. Enacting punishment; denouncing the 
punishment of offenses; as, a penal law 
or statute; the penal code. Penal statutes 
must be construed strictly. Blacketone. 

2. Inflicting punishment 
Adamantine chains and penal fire. Milton. 

3. Incurring punishment ; subject to a pe- 
nalty ; as, a penal act or offense. 

PENAL'ITY, n. I.iableneas or condemna- 
tion to punishment [ Not need.] Brown. 
PENALTY,*, [lupenahtd; Sp. penaltdad. 
See Pern*/.] 

1 The suffering in person or property which 
is annexed by law or judicial decision to 
thn commission of a crime, offense or tres- 
pass, as a punishment. A flue is a pecu- 
niary penalty. The usual penalties inflicted 
on the person, are whipping, cropping, 
branding, imprisonment, hard labor, trons- 


bago, black lead or red chalk, with a point 
at on# end, used for writing and drawing. 

JSncuc. 

3. Any instrument of writing without ink. 

fbtilniin 

4. An aggregate or collection of rays flf light 
PEN'CIL, v. t. To paint or draw ; M mite 

or mark with a pencil. Skak. Harts. 
PENCILED, op. Painted, drawn or marked 
with a pencil. 


2. Radiated ; having pencils of rays. 
PENCILING, ppr. Painting, drawing or 
marking with a pencil 
PEN'CIL-SHAPED, a. Havingthe shaped 


mary penally. The usual penalties inflicted 
on the person, are whipping, cropping, 
branding, imprisonment, hard labor, trans- 


portation or death. j 

2 The suffering to which a penon subjects j 


himself by covenant or agreement, in case 
of non-ftilfillment of his simulations ; the 
forfeiture or sum to lie forfeited for non- 
payment, or for non-compliancc with an 
agreement ; ns, the penalty of a bond. 

PEN'ANCE, n. [Sp penanle, from penar, It. 
penare, to suffer pain. See Pain.] 

1 . The suffering, labor or pain to which a 

person voluntarily subjects himself, or 
which is imposed on him by authority as a 
punishment for his faults, or as an expres- 
sion of penitence ; such as fasting, flagel- 
lation, wearing chains, &c. Penance is one 
of the seven sacraments of the Romish 
church. Eticyc. 

2. Repentance. 

PENCE, n. pent. The plural of Penny, when 
used of a sum of money or value. When 
pieces of coin tea mentioned, we use Pen- 

PEN*CIL, *. [F r pinoeau; Sp. pincel ; L. 
peniciUtu.] 

1 . A small brush used by painters for laying 
on colors. The proper pencils are made of 
fine hair or bristles, as of camels, badgers 
or squirrels, or of the down of swans, in- 
closed in a qnffl. The larger pencils, made 
at swine’s bristles, are called brushes. 

Encyc. 

2. A pen formed of carburet of iron or plum- 


PEND'ANT, n. [Fr. from L. pendeo, to hang, 
or Sp. pension. See Pennon.] 

1. Au ornament or jewel hanging at the ear, 

usually composed of pearl or some precious 
atone. Pope. 

2. Any thing hanging by way of ornament 

Waller. 

3. In heraldry, a part hanging from the la- 

bel, resembling the drops in the Doric 
frieae. Encyr. 

4. A streamer; a small flag or long narrow 
banner displayed from a ship’s mast head, 
usually terminating in two points oalled the 
swallow’s tail. It denotes that a ship is in 
actual service. The broad pendant u used 
to distinguish the chief of a squadron. 

Mar. Diet. 

b. A short piece of rope fixed on each side 
under the shrouds, on the heads of the maiu 
and fore-mast, having an iron thimble to 
receive tho hook* of the tackle. Mar. Diet. 

There aro many other pendant* consist- 
ing of a rope or ropes, to whose lower ex- 
tremity is attached a block or tackle. The 
rudder-pendant is a rope made test to the 
rudder by a chain, to prevant the loss of 
the rudder when unshipped. Mar. Diet. 
6. A pendulum. [Not used.] Dkfby. 
PENDENCE, n. |L. pendent, pendeo, to 
hang.] Slope; inclination. ' Wotton. 
PENDENCY, n. [L. pendens, pendeo, su- 

Suspenso ; the state of being undecided , m, 
to wait during the pendeney of a suit or 
petition. 

PEN DENT, a. [L .pendens.] Hanging; fast- 
ened at one end, the other tiring loos*. 
With ribbon* pendent, flaring about her head. 

Skak. 

2. Jutting over; projecting; as, a pendant 

rock. Skak. 

3. Supported above the ground. Milton. 

PENDING, a. [L. pendeo, to hang ; pen- 
dente Uie. j 

Depending , remaining undecided ; not ter- 
ra Wed. Thi* was done, pending the suit. 
PENDULOS'ITY, \ n. [See Pendulous.} 
PEN D'U LOUSNKSS, f The state of hang- 
ing; suspension. [The latter is the pre- 
ferable word. J 

PEN D'U LOUS, a. [L. pendulate, from pen- 
deo, to bang.] 

Hanging ; swinging; fastened at one end, the 
other being movable. The dewlap of an 


animal is pendulate. 
*ENI)'ULUM, n. [L .pendsUut 
A vibrating body sus pen ded 
point; as, foe pendulum of a 


pendtthts, pendulum.] 
upended from a fixed 


point ; as, foe pendulum ei a clock. The 
oscillations «f a pendulum depend on gra- 
vity, and are always performed in nearly 
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•anal tinea, supposing the length of the 
pendulum end the gravity to reman the 

PENETRABIL'ITY, n. [from penetrable.] 
Snsoeptibilitjr of being penetrated, or of be- 
ing entered or passed through by a no t h e r 
body. 

There being no mean between psnstrabiUty 
and impenetrability. Ckeynt, 

PEN'ETRABLE, a. [Fr. from L. penetrabi- 
lu. See /Wrote? J 

1. That may be penetrated, entered or 
pierced by another body. 

tet him try thy dart, 

And pieroe Us only penetrable part 

Dryden. 

2. Susceptible of moral or intellectual im- 


1 am not made of atone. 

But penetrable to- your kind entreaties. Shah. 
PEN'ETRAIL, n. [L .penetralia.'] Interior 
perti. [Not need. 1 Harvey. 

FEN'ETRANCY, n. [L. penetrant.] Power 
at fentaringor piercing ; u, the penetranry 
of eubtil effluvia. Nay 

PEN'ETRANT, a. [L. penetrans.] Having 
the power to enter or pieroe ; eharp ; sub- 
til; as, penetrant spirit; food subtilized 
and rendered fluid and penetrant. 

Boyle. Ray. 

PEN'ETRATE, v. t. [L. penetro , from the 
root of pen , a point 3 

1. To enter or pierce; to make way into an- 
other body ; aa, a sword or dart penetrates 
the body ; oil penetrates wood , marrow, the 
most penetratwg of oily substances. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. To afiect the mind ; to cause to feel. I 
am penetrated with a lively sense of your 
generosity. 

3. To reaon by the intellect ; to understand 
as, to penetrate the meaning or design of I 
any thing. 

4. To enter; to pass into the interior; as, to 
penetrate a country. 

PEN'ETRATE, *. i. To pass ; to make 
way. 

Born where heaven’s influence scarce can 
penetrate. Pojte. 

2. To make way intellectually. He had not 
penetrated into tile designs of the prince. 
PEN'ETRATED, pp. Watered; pierced, 
understood; fathomed. 

PEN'ETR ATIN O, ppr. Entering; piercing 
understanding. 

2. o. Having the power of entering or 
piercing another body ; sharp; subtil. Oil 
is a penetrating substance. 

3. Acute; discerning; quick to understand; 
aa. il venttrotitm nund* 

PENETRATION, «, Tho act of entering 
a body. Milton. 

2 Mental entrance into anything abstnufe; 
as, a penetration into the abstruse difficul- 
ties of algebra. Watts. 

3. Acuteuess ; sagacity ; as, a man of great 
or nice penetration. 

PEN'ETRATiVE, a. Piercing; sharp; 
subtil. 

Let not air be too gross nor too penetrative . 

Wetton. 

2. Acute; sagacious; discerning; as, pene- 

tratsve wisdom. Swift. 

3. Having the power to afiect or impress 
the mind; as, penetrative shame. Shak. 
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PEN'ETR ATI V EN ESS, n. Tha quality of | 
being penetrative. 

PENTISH, «. A kind of eelpout with a 
smooth skin. Diet. Nat. Hist. 

PEN'GUIN, n. [W.pen, head, and gwyn, 
white ; or L. pinguidtne, with fatness.] 

1. A genus of fowls of the order at Palmi- 

peds. The penguin is an aquatic fowl 
with very short legs, with four toes, three 
of which are webbed ; the body is clothed 
with short fetbers, set as compactly as the 
scales of a fish ; the wings are small like 
fins, and covered with short scale-like fe- 
thers, so that they are useless in flight Pen- 
guins seldom go on shore, except in the 
season of breeding, when they burrow like 
rabbits. On land they stand erect ; they 
are tamo and may be driven like a flock 
of sheep. In water they swim with rapi- 
dity, being assisted by their wings. These 
fowls are found only in the southern lati- 
tudes. Encyc. 

2. A species of fruit Miller 

PEN'ICIL, n. [L penicillus. See Pencil ] 

1. Among physicians, a tent or pledget for 
wounds or ulcers. 

2. A Bpecies of shell 
PENIN'SULA, n. [L. pene, almost, and in- 
sula, an isle ; Jt pene solo.] 

1. A portion of land, connected with a con- 
tinent by a narrow neck or isthmus, but 
nearly surrounded with water. Thus Bos- 
ton stands on a peninsula. 

2. A large extent of country joining the 
main land by a part narrower than the 
tract itself. Thus Spain and Portugal are 
said to be situated on a peninsula. 

PENIN'SULAR, a. In the form or state of] 
a peninsula; pertaining to a peninsula. 
PENIN'SULA TE, v. t. To encompass al- 
most with water ; to form a peninsula. 

South river pemnuulatet Castle Hill farm, 
and at high tides, surrounds it. 

Bentley’s Hist. Coll 
PENIN'SULATED, pp. Almost surround- 
ed with water. 

PENIN'SUL ATIN G, ppr. Nearly surround- 
ing with water. 

PEN'JTKNCK, \ n. [Fr. penitence, from L 
PEN'ITENCY, / pasnitentia, from pasnt- 
teo, from pcena, pain, punishment. See 
Pain.] 

Repentance, pain; sorrow or grief of heart 
for sins or offenses , contrition. Real peni- 
tence springs from a conviction of guilt 
and ingratitude to God, and is followed 
by amendment of life. 

PEN'ITENT, a. [Fr. from L. pwnitens.] 
Suffering pain or sorrow of heart on ac- 
count of sins, crimes or offenses, contrite , 
sincerely affected by a sense of guilt and 
resolving on amendment of life. 

The proud be tam’d, the penitent he cheer'd 
Dryden. 

PEN'JTENT, n. One that repents of tin; 
one sorrowful on account of his transgres- 
sions. 

2. One under church censure, but admitted 

topenance. StiUmgfieeL 

3. One under the direction of a confessor. 
Penitents is an appellation given to certain 

fraternities in Catholic countries, distin- 
guished by their habits and employed in 
charitable acts. Encyc. 

Order of penitents, a religious order esta- 
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Wished - by one Bernard efMarseilles, about 
the year 1272, for the reception at in- 
formed courtesans. The congregation of 
penitents at Paris, was founded with .a 
similar view. Enegc. 

PENITENTIAL, a. [Fr. penitential; It. 
penitenaiale.] 

Proceeding from or expressing penitence or 
contrition of heart ; as, penitential sorrow 
or tears. South. 

PENITENTIAL, n. Among the Roman- 
ists, a book containing the rules which re- 
late to penance and the reconciliation of 
penitents. Encyc. 

PENITENTIARY, a. Relating to pe- 
nance, or to the rules and measures of pe- 
nance. Bramhall. 

PENITENTIARY, n. One that prescribes 
the rules and measures of penance. 

Bacon. Ayltfe. 

2. A penitent ; one that does penance. 

Hammond. 

3. At the court of Rome, an office in which 
are examined and delivered out the secret 
bulls, graces or dispensations relating to 
cases of conscience, confession, &c. Encyc. 

4. An officer in some cathedrals, vested with 

power from the bishop to absolve in cases 
reserved to him. The pope has a grand 
penitentiary, who is a cardinal and is chief 
of the other penitentiaries. Encyc. 

5. A house of correction in which offenders 
are confined for punishment and reforma- 
tion, and compelled to labor; a work- 
house. A state prison is a penitentiary. 

PEN'ITENTLY, adv. With penitence ; with 
repentance, sorrow or contrition for sin. 

PEN'KNIFE, n. [See Pen and Kntfe.] A 
small knife used for making and mending 
pens. 

PEN 'MAN, a. plur. Penmen. [See Pen and 
Man.] 

1. A man that professes or teaches the art 
of writing. More generally, 

2. One that wntes a good hand. 

3. An author ; a writer ; as, the sacred pew- 

wen. Addison. 

PEN'MANSHIP, n. The use of the pen in 
writing; the art of writing. 

2. Manner of writing ; as, good or bad pew - 


PEN 'N ACHED, a. [Fr. pennacht or paua- 
ch(, from panache , a plume or bunch of 
fetbers.] 

Radiated; diversified with natural stripes 
of various colors; as a flower. [Little 
used.] Evelyn. 

PEN'NANT, \ n. [Fr. f anion, pennon ; It 

PEN'NON, ) pennone ; Sp. pendon ; W. 
proton ; Goth ./ana; L. panmu, a cloth.] 

1. A small flag*; a banner. [See Pendant.] 

2. A tackle for hoisting things on hoard* & 

ship. Ainsworth. 

PENMATE, > 0 . [L. pennatms, winged, 

PEN'N ATED, / from psnna, a quill or 

2. In botany, a peanate leaf is a compound 
leaf in which a simple petiole has several 
leaflets attached to each side of it [See 
Pvtnate.l 

"EN'NED, pp. Written. 

PEN 'NED, a. Winged; having plumes. 

Hnhet. 

PEN'N ER, n. A writer. 
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3. A pen-ease. [ Looal ] 

PENWIFORM, «. [Limn, a father or 
cpdD, and/om.] 

Haring the farm of a quill or Mur. 


PENNILESS, «. [from pomp.] Moueyle- ; 
destitute of money; poor. Arbnthn 

PENDING, ppr, Committing to writing. 

PENNON. See PENNANT. 

PEN 'NY, «. plur. Pennies or Pence. Pennies 
denotes the cumber of ooine ; peace the 
amount ofpetmiee in value. [Sax. pemg ; 
D. A 8w. penning; Q. pfennig ; Dan. penge, 
money.] 

1. An ancient English silver coin ; but now 

an imaginary money of account, twelve of 
which are equal to a shilling. It is the 
radical denomination from which English 
coin is numbered. Johnson. 

2. In ancient English statutes, any or all 
silver money. 

3. Proverbially, a small stun. He will not 


small compensatk 
PENNYROY'AL, i 
Mentha. 


4. Money in general. 

Be sure to turn the f un ny . Dryden. 

PEN'NYPOST, a. One that carries letters 
from the post-office and delivers them to 
the proper persons for a penny or other 
small compensation. 

A plant of the genus 
Pam. of Plants. 
The English pennyroyal is the Mentha 
puleaium ; the North American penny- 
royal is the Cunila pulegiotdes. 

Parr. Bigelow. 

PEN'NYWEIGHT, a. A troy weight con- 
taining twenty-four grains, each gram be- 
ing equal in weight to a grain of wheat 
from the middle of the ear, well dried. It 
was anciently the weight of a silver penny, 
whence the name. Twenty pennyweights 
make an ounce troy. 

PEN'NYWfSE, a. Saving small 
the hazard of larger ; * niggardly on im- 
proper occasions. Bacon. 

PEN'NYWORTH, ». As much as is bought 
for a penny 

2. Any purchase , any thing bought or sold 

for money ; that which is worth the money 
given. South. 

3. A good bargain ; something advanta- 

geously purchased, or for less than it is 
worth. Dry den. 

4. A small quantity. Swtft. 

PEN'SILE, a. [L .penstlis, from pendeo, to 

hang.] 

1. Hanging; suspended ; as, a pensile bell. 

Bacon. Prior. 

2. Supported above the ground ; as, a pen- 
sile garden. jPrwr. 

S, a. The state of 


PEN'SION, a. [Fr. & 8p. id. 
from L. pensto, from pendo, pensum, to 

ru annual allowance of a sum of money 
to a person by government in consideration 
of past services, civil or military. Men 
often receive pensions for eminent services 
on retiring from office. But in particular, 
officers, soldiers and seamen receive pen- 
sions when they are disabled for farther 
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3. In Great Brit ain , an annual allowance ] 
made by government to indigent widows 
of officer* killed or dying in public service. 

4. Payment of money; rent 1 Eadras, 

A. A yearly payment in the inns of court 

Eng. 

6. A oertain sum of money paid to s clergy- 
man in lieu of tithes. Cyc. 

7. An allowance or annual payment, con- 
sidered in the light of a bribe. 

PEN'SION, v. t. To grant ajpention to ; 
grant an annual allowance from the pul 
treasury to a person for past services, or on 
account of disability incurred in public 
service, or of old age. 

PEN'SIONARY, a. Maintained by a pen- 
sion; receiving a pension; as, pensionary 
spies. Donne. 

2. Consisting in a pension ; as, a pensionary 
provision for maintenance. 
PEN'SIONARY, n. A person who receives 
a pension from government for past ser- 
vices, or a yearly allowance from some 
prince, company or individual. 

2. The first minister of the states of the 
province of Holland ; also, the first minis- 
ter of the regency of a dty in Holland. 

Encyc. 

PENSIONED, pp. Having a pension. 
PENSIONER, n. One to whom an annual 
sum of money is paid by government in 
consideration of past services. 

2. One who receives an annual allowance 
for services. 

3. A dependant 

4. In the university of Cambridge, and in 
that of Dublin, an undergraduate or ba- 
chelor of arts who lives at his own 
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PENT.jp. of Pn. Stmt o*i dad?**- 

fined. 

PENTACAP'SULAR, «. [Gr. evm, fas, 
and cspmfor.] Ia bo tony, having five 


2* Am annual payment by aa individual to] 
an old or disabled servant 


,n cyc. 

5. One of an honorable band of gentlemen 
who attend on the king of England, and 
receive a pension or an annual allowance 
of a hundred pounds. Tins band was in- 
stituted by Henry VH. Their duty is to 
guard the king’s person in his own house. 

Encyc. Cyc. 

PENSIONING, ppr. Granting an annual 
allowance for past services. 

PF.N'SIVK, a. [It. pensive, pensieroso ; Sp. 
pensatioo ; Fr .pensif from p enter , to think 
or reflect ; L Denso, to weigh, to consider , 
pendo, to weign.] 

1. Literal! j, thoughtful; employed in se- 
rious study or reflection ; but it often im- 
plies some degree of sorrow, anxiety, de- 
pression or gloom of mind; thoughtful 
and sad, or sorrowful. 

Anxious cares the pensive nymph oppress'd. 

Pope- 

2. Expressing thoughtfulness with sadness ; 
as, pensive numbers ; pensive strains. 

Prior. 

PENSIVELY, adv. With thoughtfulness ; 
with gloomy seriousness or some degree of I 
melancholy. Spenser. 

PENSIVENESS, n. Gloomy thoughtful- 
ness; melancholy; seriousness from de- 
pressed spirit? Hooker. 

PENSTOCK, a. [pen and stock.] A narrow 
or confined place formed by a frame of I 
timber planked or boarded, for holding or 
conducting the water of a mill-pond to a 
wheel, and famished with a food gate 
which may be shut or opened at pleasure. , 


PENTACHORD, n. tOr. won, fa*, fad 

more] 

1 . An instrument of murie with five strings. 

2. An order or system of five sounds. 


PENTACOCCOUS, a. [Gr. wsm, five, and 
L. coccus, a berry.] 

Having or containing five graius or seed* 
or having five united cells with one seed 
in each. Martyn. 

PENTA COSTER, a. [Or.] In axriewJ 
Greece , a military officer commanding fifty 
men; but the number varied. mtfori, 

PENTACOSTYS, a. [Or.] A body of fifty 
soldiers ; but the number varied. Mitford. 
PENTA f/RIN ITE, *. The fossil remains 
of a zoophyte. 

PENTACKOSTIC, «. [Gr. nun, five, and 
acrostic.] 

Containing five acrostics of the same name 
in five divisions of each verse. 

PENT ACROSTIC, n. A set of verses so 
disposed as to have five acrostios of the 
same name in five divisions of oach verse. 

Encyc. 

PENTADACTYL, a. [Gr. mere, fire, and 
3«sreXs< t finger, j 

1. In botany, a puuit called five fingers; a 
name given to the Ricinua or Palma 
Christi, from the shape of its loaf. Encyc. 
2 In ichthyology, the five-fingered fish ; a 
name given to a fish eommon in the East 
Indian seas, wlych has five black streaks 
on each side resembling the prints of five 
fingers. Eneyc. 

PENTAGON, a. [Gr. run, five, and yawns, 
a corner.] 

1 . In geometry, a figure of five sides and five 

angles. Encyc. 

2. In fortification, a fort with five bastions. 

Encyc. 

PENTAG'ONAL, \ o. Having five comers 
PENTA G'ONOUS, / or angles. 

Woodward Jae, Martyn. 
PENTAGRAPH, a. [Gr. mm, five, snd 
y(mQm, to write.] 

An instrument for drawing figures in sny 
proportion at pleasure, or for copying or 
reducing a figure, plan, print, tec. to any 
desired size. 

PENTAGRAPH'IC, \ a. Pertaining to 
PENTAGRA P1ITCAL, / a pentagraph ; 

performed by a pentagraph. 
PENTAOYN,*. [Gr. run, five, and yvv% 
a female.] In botany, a plant having five 
pistils. 

PENTAOYN'IAN, a. Having five pistils 
PENTA H F.DIIA L, I e. Hevfng five 4qual 
PENTA HE'D ROUS, / sides. 
PENTAHEDRON, n. [Or. run, five, and 
a side or base.] A figure having fife 
equal sides. 

PKNTAHKXAHE'DRAL, «. [Gr. «vm, 
five, and herahedral.] 

In crystalogrophy, exhibiting five ranges of 
faces one above another, each rang* con- 
taining six faces. CkmHaud. 

PENTAM'JSTER, n. [Gr, ten, five, and 
furfse, measure.] 
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In ancient poetry, a verse of five feet. The 
two first feet may be either dactyl* or 
spondees ; the third i* always a spondee, 
end the two last anapests. A pentame- 
ter veree subjoined to a hexameter, con- 
stitutes what u called elegiac. Encyc. 

PENTAMETER, a. Having five metrical 
feet Warion. 

PENTAN'DER, n. [Gr. wri, five, and 
a male.] 

In botany , a plant having five stamens. 
PENTAN'DKIAN, a. Having five stamens. 
PENTANGULAR, a. [Gr. wort, five, and 
angular.'] Having five corners or angles. 

Oretv. 

PENTAPETALOUS, «. [Gr. wim, five, 
and snr*>w, a petal .1 
Having five petals or flower leaves. Encyc. 
PENTAPH'YLLOUS, o. [Gr. vivn, five, 
and (pvMen, a leaf.] Having five leaves. 
PENTARCHY, n. [Gr. men, five, and 
« 00 I, rule.] 

A government in the hands of five persons. 

Brewer. 

PENTASPAST, n. [Gr. m*ri, five, and 
vwsm, to draw.] 

An engine with five pulleys. Did. 

PENT A SPERM 'OUS, a. [Gr. five, 
and amf/tet, seed.] Containing five seeds. 

Enryc. 

PENTASTIGH, «. [Gr. m*it, five, and 
nxoc, verse.] 

A composition consisting of five verses. 

Did. 

PENTASTYLE, n. [Gr. m»n, five, and 
rvh*s, a column.] 

In architcdurc, a work containing five rows 
of columns. 

PENTATEUCH, n. [Gr. «>n, five, and 
nvx»s, a book or compositionj 
The first flvo books of the Old Testament. 
PENTECONTER, «. [from the Greek.] 
A Grecian vessel of fifty oars, smaller than 
a trireme. Mitford. 

PENTECOST, *. [Gr. mertKore, «*«- 
••reft fiftieth.] 

1. A solemn festival of the Jews, so called 
because celebrated on the fiftieth day after 
the sixteenth of Nisan, which was the 
second day of the passover. It was called 
the/tfosf of weeks, because it was celebrated 
seven weeks after the passover. It was 
instituted to oblige the people to repair to 
the temple of the Lord, there to acknow- 
ledge his absolute dominion over the coun- 
try, and offer him the first fruits of their 
harvest ; also that they might call to mind 
and give thanks to God ibr the law which 
he had given them at Sinai on the fiftieth 
day from their departure from Egypt. 

Cabnet Encyc. 

2 . Whitsuntide, a solemn (bast of the church, 
held in commemoration of the desoent of 
the Holy Spirit on the apoetles. Acta ii. 

PENTECOSTAL, o. Per t a inin g to Whit- 
euntide. Sonderton. 

PENTECOSTALS, «. Oblations formerly 
made by parishioners to the parish priest 
at the mast of Pentecost, ana sometimes 
by inferior churches to the mother church. 

Caw$L 

PENTHOUSE, n. [Fr. pent*, a slope, and 
Aeuw. In Welsh, ©«riy.] 

A «hed standing aslope from the main wall 
or building. 


j PENTICE, «. [It pendice, a declivity, from 
! t.pendo, to bend.] 

A sloping roof. [Little Vied.'] WotUm. 
PENTILE, b. [F r.penie, amending, and 
tile.] 

A tile for covering the tipping part of a roof. 

f Qu, pantilej Jokneon. 

PEN THEM I TE, n. A genus of aoophytes 
or fossil shells. 

PENULT', ». [L.penultimut; pent, almost, 
and ultimui, last.] 

The last syllable of a word except one. 
PENULTIMATE, a. [supra.] The last but 
one ; a word used of the last syllable of a 
word except one. It may be sometimes 
used as a noun. 

PENUM'BRA, n. [L. pene, almost, and 
umbra shade.] 

In astronomy, a partial shade or obscurity 
on the margin of the perfect shade in an 
| eclipse, or between the perfect shade, 
where the light is entirely intercepted, and 


Myself shall mount the roetrum la his fever. 
And strive to. gain his pardon from the papte. 

Amkm. 

4. Persons of a particular class ; a part of 


a nation or community ; as, country people. 

6 . Persons in genera!; any parson* Inde- 
finitely; like on in French, and sum in 
Saxon. 

People were tempted to lend by great pre- 
miums and large interest thrift. 

6. A collection or community of animals. 
The ants are a people not atrong, yet they pre- 
pare their meat in the summer. Prov. xxx. 

7. When people signifies a separate nation 
or tribe, it has the plural number. 

Thou must prophesy again before many peo- 
plei. Rev. x. 

8 . In Scripture, fathers or kindred. Gen.xxv. 

9. The Gentiles. 

— To him shall the gathering ot Vat people be- 
Gen. xlix. 

PEOPLE, v. t. [Fr. peupler.] To stock with 
inhabitants. Emigrants from Europe have 
peopled the United States. 

PEOPLED, pp Stocked or tarnished with 
inhabitants 

PEOPLING, ppr. Stocking with inhabi- 
tants. 

PEOPLISH, a. Vulgar. Chaucer. 

PEPASTIC, n. [Gr. ti xui*m, to concoct or 
mature ] 

A medicine that serves to help digestion ; 
applied particularly to such medicines as 
tend to promote the digestion of wounds. 

Coxe. 

PEP'PER, n. [L. piper; Sax. peppop ; D. 
peper; Sw. peppar; G.pfeffer, Dan. pe- 
'ber\ Ft.poicre; Itpepe; Gr. mmfi; Hin- 
doo, pipel ; Sanscrit, pipaii ; Pen. pilpil.] 
A plant and its seed or grain, of the genus 
Piper. The stem of the plant is a vine re- 
quiring a prop, which is usually a tree. 
The leaves are oval and the flower white. 
We have three kinds of pepper, the black, 
the white, and the long. The black pep- 
per is the produce of Java, Sumatra, Cey- 
lon, and other Asiatic countries ; the white 
pepper is the blaok pepper decorticated, 
the long pepper is the fruit of a different 
species, also from the East Indies. It con- 
sists of numerous grains attached to a 
common footstalk. Pepper has a strong 
aromatic smell and a pungent taste. 

Anal. Ret. Encyc. 

PEPPER, v. t. To sprinkle with pepper. 

2. To beat, to pelt with shot; to mangle 
with blows. Skak. 

PEPTER-BOX, n. A small box with a per- 
forated lid, used for sprinkling puhrenxed 
pepper on food. 

PEP'PER-CAKE, *. A kind of spioed cake 
or gingerbread. 

PEPPER-CORN, ft. The berry or seed of 
the pepper-plant 

2. Something of inconsiderable value; ae, 
lands held at the rent of a pep p er co rn . 
PEPPERED, pp. Sprinkled with pepper; 
pelted; spotted. 

PEPPER-GIN'GERBREAD, n. A kind of 
cake made in England. 

PEPTERGRASS, n. A plant of the genus 
Pihilaria; also, a plant of the genus Lepi- 

PEPPERING, ppr. Sprinkling with pepper; 
pelting. 


the ftill light. Cyc. 

PENU'RIOUS, a. [It penurioto, from L. 
penuria, scarcity, want; Gr. mem, poor; 
arntog, rare ] 

1 . Excessively saving or sparing in the use 
of mouoy ; parsimonious to a fault ; sor- 
did ; as, a penurious man. It expresses 
somewhat less than niggardly. 

2 Scanty; affording little , as, a penuriotu 
spring. Additon. 

PENU'RIOUSLY, adv. In a saving or par- 
simonious manner ; with scanty supply. 
PENU'RIOUSNESS, n. Parsimony; a sor- 
did disposition to save money. Additon. 

2. Scantiness; not plenty. 

PENTJRY, n. [L. penuria, from Gr. mens, 

needy.] 

Want of property ; indigence; extreme po- 
verty. 

All Innocent they were exposed to hardship 
and penury. Sprat. 

PE'ON, n. In Iiindoostan, a foot soldier, or 
a footman armed with sword and target ; 
said to be corrupted from piadah. [Qu. L. 
pet , pedit ] Hence, 

2 . In France, a common man in chess usu- 
ally written and callod pawn. 

PE'ONY, n. VL.peroma ; Gr. wntme/n, from 
mum*, Apollo J 

A plant and flower of the genus Pteonia. It 
is written als opiony. 

PEOPLE, n. [Vt.peuple; L.populut; W. | 
patch, pob , each, every one ; poblac , com- 
mon people , O.pobel; It. pupal, pobal, 
Sp. pueblo ; Russ, bobiel, a peasant. This 
word coincides in elements with babe and 
pupil, and perhaps originally signified the 
children of a family, like £«u.] 

1 . The body of persons who compose a com- 
munity, town, city or nation. We say, the 
people of a town ; the people of London or 
Paris ; the English people. In this sense, 
the word is not used m the plural, but it 
comprehends all classes of inhabitants, con- 
sidered as a collective body, or any portion 
of the inhabitants of a city or country. 

2. The vulgar ; the mass of illiterate per- 
sons. 

The knowing artist may Judge better than 
tits ptopb. Walter. 

8. The commonalty, as distinct from men of 
rank. 


We have three kinds of pepper, the bli 
the white, and the long. The black t 
per is the produce of Java, Sumatra, C 
Ion, and other Asiatic countries ; the w 
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Mentha. H k aromatic and pungent 
Abo, a liquor distilled from the pkat 
PEPPERMlNT-TREE a. TheEuealvp- 
to* piperita, a native of New 8outh Wales. 

PEPPER-POT, *. A plant of the genus 
Qimictim. 

PKPTER-TREE, n. A plant of the genu* 
Vitia. 

PEPPER- WATER, n. A liquor prepared 
firom powdered black pepper ; used in mi- 
croacopical observations. Encyc. 

PEPTEtUWORT, a. A plant of the genui 
Lemdium. 

PEPTIC, a. [Or. w**r<*sf, from nerret, to 
digest] 

Promoting digestion ; dietetic ; as, peptic pre- 
oepta. Kitchener. 

PER, a Latin proposition, denoting through, 
passing, or over the whole extent, as in 

{ lerambulo. Hence it is sometimes equiva- 
ent to very in English, as iu peracuUu, 
re 17 sharp. As a prefix, in English, it re- 
tains these significations, and in chimistry 
it is used to denote very or full y, to the 
utmost extent, as in peroxyd, a substance 
oxydated to the utmost degree. 

Per is used also for by ; as per bearer, by the 
bearer. 

Per tmnum, [L.] by the year ; in each year 
successively. 

Per se, [L.J by himself; by itself; by them- 
selves. 

PER A', n. A small silver coin of Turkey, 
about the fourth or fifth of a cent. Brewer, 
PERACIPTE, a. [L.peracutus;per, through, 
and acutus, sharp.] 

Very sharp; very violent; as, a peraemte fe- 
ver. [Little wed.] Harvey . 

PERAD VENTURE, ode [Vr.par overture; 
par , by, and overture, from L. vento, to 

By chance ; perhaps ; it .nay he. Hooker. 
It has been used as a noun for doubt or 
q^stiou, but rather improperly. The 
word is obsolescent and inelegant 
PERFORATE, v. ». [L. peragro ; per, 
through, over, and ager, a field. J 
To travel over or through ; to wander ; to 
ramble. [Little used.] 
PERAGRATION, a. The act of passing 
through any space; as, the perapration of 
die moon in her monthly revolution. [Lti- 
tit used.] Broom. Holder. 

PERAMBULATE, e. L [L. perambulo ; per 
and atnbvlo, to walk.] 

To walk through or over; properly and 
technically, to pass through or over for the 
purpose of surveying or examining some* 
thing; to visit aa overseers; as, to per- 
emfrtHf a pariah. So in New England, 
the laws require the selectmen of towns 
to appoint suitable persons annually to 
perambulate the borders or bounds of the 
township, and renew the boundaries, or 
tee that the old mm are in a good state. 
PERAM BULATED, pp. Patted over; in- 

PeIlANPBU LATINO, ppr. Pearing over or 
through for the purpose of inspection. 
PERAMBULATION, a. The art of peso- 
in* or waBdag through or over. Batm. 
I. A travrifaf sur vey or inspection. Howell. 
Vat. II. 


S. A district within which * petena has the 
right of hwpeotioa ; Jaikdfaftnn Hokian. 

4. Annual survsy of tha hounds si a parish 
in England, or of a township te America. 
PERAMBULATOR, *. Aateatnmmntor 
wheel for measuring distanoes, to be need 
fa surveying or traveling; called afao a 
pedometer . * Encyc. 

PERBISULTHATE, n. A sulphate with 
two proportions of sulphuric add, and 
combined with an oatyd at the maximum 


of oxydation. 


PERC ARBURETED, a. The percarim- 
reted hydrogen of the French emmbts is 
said to be the only definite compound of 
these two elements. Ur*. 

PERCALE, ode. [per and oust, by case.] 
Perhaps ; perchance. [Not need.] Bacon. 

PER'CE ANT, o. [Fr. percaml] Piercing ; 
penetrating. [Aot used.) Spenser. 

PERCEIVABLE, a. [See Perceive.] P en> 
ceptible ; that may be perceived; that may 
fall under perception or the cognisance of 
the senses ; that air be felt, seen, heard, 
smelt or tasted. We say, the roughness 
of cloth is perceivable ; the dawn of the 
morning is perceivable ; the sound of a bell 
is perceivable ; the scent of an orange is 
perceivable ; the difference of taste in an 
apple and an orange is perceivable. 

2. That may be known, understood or con- 
ceived. [Leu proper.] 

PERCE'IVABLY, adv. In such a manner 
u to be perceived. ■ 

PERCE'I VANCE, a. Power of perceiving. 
[Not in use.] Milton. 

PERCET VE, v; t. [L. percipio ; per and e«- 
pw, to take.] 

1. To have knowledge or receive impres- 
sions of external object* through the me- 
dium or instrumentality of the tenses or 
bodily organs; as, to perceive light or co- 
lor ; to perceive the cold of ice or the taste 
of honey. 

2 . To know ; to understand ; to obeerve. 

Till we ourselves tee it with our own eyes, 

and perceive it by our own understanding, we 
ere in the dark. Locke. 

3. To be affected by ; to receive impression* 
from. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the col- 
lection of the matter of tempests before the air 
below. Bacon. 

PERCE'IVED, pp. Known by the senses , 
felt; understood; observed. 

PERCE'IVER, n. One who perceives, feels 
or observes. 

PERCEPTIBILITY, «. The state or qua- 
lity of being perceptible ; as, the percepti- 
bility of light or color. 


2. Perception. [Leu 


PERCEPTIBLE, o. [^^from L. pereipto, 
perceptus.] 

1. That may be perceived; that may im- 
press the bodily organs; that may come 
under tha cognisance of the senses; as, a 
perceptible degree of heat or cold ; a per- 
ceptible odor; a perceptible sound. A 
thing may bo too minute to be perceptible 
to the touch. 

2. That may ho known or conceived o t 
PERCEPTIBLY, adv. In a manner to bo 

perceived. 

The woman decays perceptibly every week. 

Pope. 
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iparirii 1. ThoariofjwmrivfaiorrifriKMfafaglBi- 
Mrioa. Furious by the senate; or that ait or 
Motor proome of too miad whioh umhwhmwn 
to used an oxtenal object Inothat met* Ike 
ako a notice which die mind tehoa of Ilf ll 
Encyc, ofaeote. We gate a knowledge of Aa 
0 with eounesa and smoothaees of marhk by 
A and peroeptiem. 

xfaram R la afis fosq p d y , tha tenuity of p o ro ehfa y; 
y Hbmm. the acuity or peculiar part of man's eou- 
rcarbu- etitution, by which ho has knowledge 
nfcte is through the medium or instrumentality of 
xmdof the bodily organs. Reid. Emye. 

Vre. R Notion ; idea. Hall 

r on,,] 4. The state of being affected or oapeMe of 
Bacon. being affooted by something external 
mi ag* This experiment discovers perception in 

fn*' PERCEPTIVE, «. Having the focidtHf 

] p «> perceiving. GlanviUe. 

at may PERCEPTIVITY, a. The power of per- 
met of ctption of thinking- Jkttfo 

hoard, PERCH, n. [Ft. perche ; L, perca / G. hors, 
ighness a pereh, and betrsch, sharp, keen, pungent ; 
of the D. boars; Sw. abbore; Dan. aborre. It 
f a boll would seam from tha German, that this 
an 8 c » fish is named from its prickly spines, and 
s in an the name allied to nerd.] 

A fish of the genus Perea. This fish has a 
or con- deep body, very rough scales, an arched 
back, anaprickly dorsal fine, 
nanner PERCH, a. [Fr.percAs ; L. portico / VI. pen ; 

Arm. perchen ; probably allied to the for- 
wiving. mer word fa tha sense of sharpness, shoot- 
Milton. in* or extending. See Perk,] 
wd co- ]. A pole ; henoe, a roost for fowls, whioh 
is often a pole ; also, any thing on which 
mpres- they light 

heme- 2. A measure of length eontaining five yards 
uses or and a half; a rod. In the popular ian- 
: or co- guage of America, rod is chiefly used; but 
is taste rod, pole and perch, all signifying the amne 
thing, may be used indifferently, 
rve. PERCH, 0 . t. To sit or rooet ; as a bird, 
n ayes, 2. To light or settle on aflxed body; aeaMid. 
ite*. we PERCH, v. t. To place on a fixed object or 
*<*«. perch. Mere. 

PERCH* ANCE, adv. [par and chance,] By 
chance ; perhaps. Wottoa. 

the o° - PEECHBR 8 , n. Peris candies sndsatiy 
1 *£• ,,r used in Knrisnd; also, a larger sort of wax 
candles whioh wow usually set on the a)- 
tar. Balky. 

- u. PERCH LfFRATE, n. A oompouad of 
* perchloric add with a base. 

^ _ PERCHLORIC, a. Perchloric add is Afa- 
"32? rine converted into *a sdd by eemUnfag 
trcepU ^th a maximum of oxygen. Sjtkmm . 

w PERCIPIENT, #. [Lpercipiens.] Pswriv- 
fag; having the foctiHy* P ***&*. 
re *P*°' Animals are percipient brings; mm IMt- 
ter is not perapiert. Bentley. 

*y Un " PERCIPIENT, e. One that pawrivea or 
r come b,. the faculty of poroemfato Mm, 
'* *■* * PERCLGSE, n. « as s. Condurien. [Not 
need.] r ■ Batlph. 

PER'COLATE, «. t. [L. jwroofo / per |»d 
eoio, to strain; Fr. oemler, to flow or lim.] 

. To strain through ; to causa to pees fkrottb 

°r . small interstioss, asaMquor; tolHer. iTwr. 
rt0W PER'COLATE; v. L To paw thwugh small 
. VM s tetentfaee; to filter; a>, water percolate* 
Pope, through a powuaatefti. 

2 K 
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PERCOLATED, pp, Ffltored; pMMd 
through null interstices. 

PERCOLATING, ppr. Filtering. 

PERCOLATION, u. The act of straining 
or filtering; filtntkm ; the act of passing 
through small interstices, as liquor through 
felt or s porous (tons. 

Percolation Is lntendad for the purification 
of Iteuort. Boo©*. 

PERCUSS 7 , «. t. [L. percussus, ftom percu- 
tio, to strike.] To arnica. [IMHe used.] 

Bacon. 


in th* air by percuuicn. Newton. 

2. Tfaa impression one body makes on an- 
other fay telling on it or striking it Encyc. 
8. Tfaa impression or effect of sound on the 
aor. Rymsr. 

PERCUJTIENT, n. [L. pereutiens.] That 
which strikes, or has power to strike. 

< Bacon. 

PRRDIFOIL, n. [L. perdo, to lose, and fo- 
lium, leaf.] 

A plant that annually loses or drops its 
laaresf opposed to evergreen. 

. The passion flower of America and the Jas- 
mine of Malabar, which are evergreens in their 
native climates, become perdtfoils when trans- 
planted into Britain. Barton. 

PERDITION, n. [L. perditio, from perdo, 
to loae, to ruin. Qu. per and do, or Gr. 

1. Entire lost or ruin ; utter destruction ; as, 
the perdition of the Turkish fleet. Shak 

[In this sense, the word is now nearly 
or wholly obsolete.] 

2. The utter Iocs of the soul or of final hap- 
piness in a fiiture state ; fUture misery or 
eternal death. The impenitent sinner is 
condemned to final perdition. 

If we rqjeet the truth, we seal our own per- 
mrn. J. M. Mason 

8. Lots. [Not used.] Shak. 

PERDU', \adv. [Fr. perdu, lost, from per- 

PERPU'E, J dre, to lose, L. perdo.] 
dace ; in eonosalment. 

The moderator, out of view, 

Beneath the desk had lain perdue. 

TrumbuWt M'Fingal. 

PERDU', ». One that is plaood on the 
watoh or in ambush. Shak. 

PERDU', a. Abandoned ; employed on des- 
perate purposes ; accustomed to desperate 
purposes or enterprises. 

Reaum, and Fletcher. 

PER'DULOUS, a. [Fr. perdu, from L. per- 
do.] Lost; thrown away. [JVri used.] 
Bran hall. 

PERDU'RABLE, a. [Fr. from L. perduro; 

a per and duro, to last] 

’ durable; lasting; continuing long. 
I used.] Shak. Drayton. 

U'RABLY, ade. Very dumbly [Not 
used.] Shak. 

PERDURATION, u. Long continuance. 

[Not used.1 Ainsworth. 

PER'DY, ade. [Fr. par Dieu.] Certainly ; 

renly ; in truth. £Ok.] Spenser . 

PER'EGAL, a. [Fr. per and tgai, efuaL] 
Equal. [Not used.] Spenaer. 

PEREGRINATE, e.l [L.pereprtuor, from 
peregrtitus, a traveler or stranger ; peragro, 
to wanaer ; per and ager.] 


To travel from place to plaoe a r ftom one 
country to another; to live in a foreign 
oountry. Diet. 

PEREGRINATION, a. A traveling from 
ou oountry to another; a wondering j 
abode in foreign countries. 

Ham m ond . Bentley. 
PER'EGRINATOR, n. A traveler into 
foreign countries. Casaubon. 

PEREGRINE, a. [L.peremimu.] Foreign; 
not native. [Little used.] Bacon. 

Peregrine falcon, a species of hawk, the 
black hawk or falcon, found in America 
and in Asia, and whioh wanders in sum- 
mer to the Arctic circle. P ennant . 

PEREMPT', v. t. [L. peremptue, permo, to 
kill.] 

In law, to kill; to crush or destroy. [JVot 
used.] Aylife. 

PEREMPTION, n. [L. peremptio.] A fill- 
ing ; a quashing ; nonsuit. [Not used.] 
Ayhffe. 

PER'EMPTORILY, adv. [(tom peremptory.'] 
Absolutely , positively , in a derisive man- 
ner ; so as to preclude further debate. 

Never Judge peremptorily on first appear- 
ance!. Clarissa. 

PKR'EMPTORINESS, ». Poaitiveness; ab- 
solute decision ; dogmatism. 

Peremptoriness if of two sorts i one, a ma- 
gisterialness in matters of opinion j the other, a 
positiveness in matters offset Gov. of the Tongue. 
PEREMPTORY, a. [Fr. peremptoire ; It. 
perentorio; L. peremptorius, from peremp- 
tus , taken away, killed.] 

1. Express; positive; absolute; derisive; 
authoritative ; in a manner to preclude 
debate or expostulation. The orders of 
the commander are peremptory. 

2. Positive in opinion or judgment. The 
genuine effect of sound learning is to make 
men les ^peremptory in their determinations. 

3. Final ; determinate. 

4. Peremptory challenge, in law, a challenge 
or right of challenging jurors without show- 
ing cause. 

PEREN'NIAL, a. [L. perennis; per and 
annus, a year ] 

1. Lasting or continuing without cessation 

through the year. Chryne. 

2. Perpetual , unceasing ; never failing. 

Harvey. 

3. In botany, continuing more than two 
years ; as, a perennial stem or root. Martyn. 

4. Continuing without intermission ; as a 

fever. Cm*. 

PEREN'NIAL, n. In botany, a plant which 
lives or continues more than two years, 
whether it retains its leaves or not. That 
which retains its leaves during winter is 
called an evergreen ; that which casts its 
leaves, deciduous, or a perdifoiU 
PERENNIALLY, ode. Continually , with- 
out ceasing. 

PEREN'NITY, w. [L. perennitae.] An en- 
during or continuing through the whole 
year without ceasing. Derham. 

PERERRATlON, a. [ L. per err o ; per and 
erro, to wander.] 

A wandering or rambling through various 

PERFECT, a. [L. perfectut, perfj^to 
ovtnplete ; par and facto , to do or make 
through, to carry to the mid.] 

1. Finished; complete; consummate; not 


n from one defective; having *& that It reguiriteio 
i a fecrign itenature aBdfi*fi;as, » jwyWteato* ; 
Diet, a perfect likeness; a perfect work; a per- 

ri. Bentley. men perfect in the use of exme \ perfect in 
ivaler into discipline. 

Casaubon. 3. Complete in moral excellencies. 

.] Foreign ; Be ye therefore perfect, even as yewr Father 
J nZzZS who Is in heaven l » perfect. Matth. v. 
hawk, the Manifesting perfection, 
in America U made perfect in 

*°°V~ Perfect chord, in music, a concord or union 
'VvT TT; of sounds which is perfectly coalescent and 
, permo, to agreeable to the ear, as the fifth and the oc- 

r teve ; a perfect consonance. 

"*4* A perfect flower, in botany,' has both stamen 

io ] A fill- or at !«*•* •nm* 1 ’ *»d stigma. 

ot ***?'J~ Perfect tense, in grammar, the preterit tense ; 

a tense which expresses an act completed. 
PERFECT, V. t. [L. perfectus, perfcio.J To 
man * finiah or complete so as to leave nothing 

wanting; to give to any thing all that it 

H t CkrU?a. requisite to its nature and kind; as, to 

, . , perfect a picture or statue. 2 Chron. viii. 

iveness; an- — Inquire into the nature and properties of 

things, and thereby perfect our Ideas of distinct 
one, a ma- ipecies. Locks. 

1 “*• ®“ ,er * a If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, 
f the Tongue. an( j his love is perfected in us. 1 John iv. 

nptoxre ; It. j. To instruct fully ; to make ftdly skillfUl ; 
om peremp- ^ t0 p er f ec i one ’ g ae ]f j n the rules of mu- 

, , , sic or architecture ; to perfect soldiers in 
; decisive ; discipline. 

to preclude PERFECTED, pp. Finished ; completed, 
e orders of PERFECTED «. One that makes perfect. 
t' _ Broome. 

cent. The PERFECTIBILITY, n. [from perfectible.] 

» w . t0 ™ a * e The capacity of becoming or being made 


The capacity of becoming or being made 
perfect 

PERFECT'IBLE, a. Capable of becoming 
or being made perfect, or of arriving at 
the utmost perfection of the species. 

PERFECTING, ppr. Finishing ; comple- 
ting ; consummating. m 

PERFECTION, n. (L. perfect*.] The state 
of being perfect or complete, so that no- 
thing requisite is wanting , as, perfection in 
an art or science ; perfection in a system 
of morals. 

2. Physical perfection, is when a natural ob- 

ject has all its powers, faculties or quali- 
ties entire and in full vigor, and all its 
parts in due proportion. Encyc. 

3. Metaphysical or transcendental perfection, 

is the possession of all the essential attri- 
buted or all the parts necessary to the in- 
tegrity of a substanoe. 'This is absolute, 
where all defect is precluded, such as the 
perfection of God ; or according to its kind, 
as in ereated things. Encyc. 

4. Moral perfection, in the oompleto nose s - 
sion of all moral excellence, as in the Su- 
preme Bring ; or the possession of such 
moral qualities and virtues as a thing is 
capable of. 

5. A quality, endowment or acquirement 
completely excellent, or of great worth. 

In this sense, the word has a phnol. 

What tongue oan her perfsetism tell t 

Sidney. 

6. An inherent or ewsa tial attribute of su- 
preme or infinite ex c ell en ce; or one perfect 



PER 


felt* kind; as, the porfeatkm of God. The 
tefctito paw*, Mb* joatiee, 
kaMuTtUomcrMiMtec 

his p e rfec tion 
7. Exactness; as, to imitate a modal to per- 

fnm&Lmm 

PERFECTIONAL, a. Mad* oontfeta. 

Pian 


PERFECTION ATE, used bp Dtyden and 
Took*, to Ben of tin verb to perfect, it * 


PRRFEOnONf8T.il. One pretending to 
perfection ; an enthusiast in rsHgion. 

South. 

PERFECTIVE, a. Conducing to make 
jwrfept or bring to perfection ; followed 

Pndae and adorstiou are action* perfective rf\ 
the eouL Mori. 1 

PERFECTIVELY, ado. In a manner that 
brings to perfection. Grow. 

PERFECTLY, ado. In the highest degree 
of excellence. 

2. Totally; completely ; as, work perfectly 
executed or performed ; a thing perfectly 

new. 

3. Exactly ; accurately; as, a proposition 
perfectly understood. 

PERFECTNESS, n. Completeness ; con- 
summate excellence ; perfection. 

2. The highest degree of goodness or holi- 
ness of which man is capable in this life. 

And above all thing* put on charity, which 
1* the bond of perfectness. Col. lit 

3. Accurate skill Shot. 

PERFI*C1ENT, n. [L. perfeien*.] One who 

endowa a charity. 

PERFLD'lOUS, a. [L. perfidos; per and 
fidue, faithful. Per in this word signifies 
through , beyond, or by, aside.] 

1. Violating good faith or rows; false to 
trust or confidence reposed ; treacherous , 
as, a perfidious agent ; a perfidion. s friend. 
[See Perfidy.} 

2. Proceeding from treachery, or consisting 
in breach of faith ; as, a perfidious act 

3. Guilty of violated allegiance ; as, a per- 
fidious citixen ; a man perfidious to hu 
country. 

PERFIDIOUSLY, adv. Treacherously; 
traitorously; by breach of faith or alle- 
giance. Swift. 

PER FI ODIOUS NESS, n. The quality of 
being perfidious , treachery ; traitorous- 
ness ; breach of faith, of vows or allegi- 

PERFIDY,*. [L. perfidia ; per and fides, 
faith.] 

The act of violating faith, a promise, vow or 
allegiance; treachery; the violation of a 
trust reposed. Perfidy is not applied to vio- 
lations of contracts ui ordinary pecuniary 
transactions, but to violations of faith or 
trust in friendship, in agency and office, in 
allegiance, in connubial engagements, and 
in the transactions of kings. 

PERFLATE, e. i. [L.perfo; pertndfio, 
through. Harvey. 


to blow.] To blow 
PERFLATION, a. The" act of blowing 
through. Woodmard 

PERFORATE, a . [L. for usd folium, a 
* leaf.] 

In botany, a perfoliate or perforated lea £, is 
one that has the base entirely surrounding 
the stem tra ns vers el y. Mariya. 


PER 

PERFORATE, e. t [L.p*tyW*; par and 
faro, Eng. to bora.] 

1. To bora through. 

2. To pierce with ap 

nuke a hole or botes through any thing 
by boring or driving; as, bo perforate the 
bottom of a raced 

PERFORATED, pp. 

through; pieroed. 

PERFORATING, ppr. Boring or piercing 
through; p jyw w wg. 

PERFORATION, a. The act of boring or 
piercing through. 

3. A hole or aperture p ass in g through my 
thing, or into the interior of a sub st ance, 
whether natural or mad* by an instro- 

PERFORATIVE, «. Having power to 
pierce ; as an instrument. 
PERFORATOR, n. An instrument that 
bore* or perforates. Sharp. 

PERFORCE, ado. [per and force.] By foie* 
or violence. Shak. 

PERFORM', o. t. [L. per and forma, to 
make.] 

1. To do; toaxecuto; to aoeomplish . 
to perform two days' labor in one day ; to 
perform a noble deed or achievement 

2. To execute; to dischaige; as, to perform 
a duty or office. 

3. To fulfill ; as, to perform a covenant, pro- 
mise or contract ; to perform a vow. 

PERFORM', v. L To do; to act a part 
The player performs well in different cha- 
racters. The musician performs wall on 
the otgan. 

PERFORM'ABLE, o. That may be done, 
executed or fulfilled ; practicable. Broom. 
PERFORMANCE, n. Execution or com- 
pletion of any thing ; a doing ; as, the p*r- 
formance of work or of an undertaking ; the 
performance of duty. 

2. Action ; deed ; thing done. Shak. 

3. The acting or exhibition of character on 
the stage. Garrick was celebrated for his 
theatrical performances. 

4. Composition ; work written. 

Few of our comic performances give good ex- 
ample*. Clarissa. 

3. The acting or exhibition of feats ; as, per- 
formances of horsemanship. 
PERFORMED, pp. Done; executed; dis- 
charged. 

PERFORM'ER, n. One that performs any 
thing, particularly in an art ; as, a good 
performer on the violin or organ ; a cele- 
brated performer in comedy or tragedy, or 
in the circus. 

PERFORMING, ppr. Doing; executing; 
accomplishing. 

PERFORMING, n. Act done; deed; act 
of executing. Swrfl. 

PERFUFf ATORY, a. [(torn perfume.] That 
perfomes. Leigh 

PERFU'ME, n. [Fr. parfum ; It prefumo , 
Sp. perfume / L. per wadfnmus, smoke, or 
fuma, to fUmigate.] 

I. A substance that emits a scent or odor 
which affects agreeably the organs of smel- 
ling, as musk, civet, syioes or aromatics of 
— kind; or any composition of aromatic 


2. The want, odor or volatile particles emit- 
ted from sweet fmrTIfnf substances. 


PER 

No rich perform refresh tfcefotWM iaM. 

PERFU’ME, #. A Te scant : to •»«&- 
praguat* wish a gratafel aoari to» taper- 
fume an apartment; to p trfmu t a f a rwm t. 

And Cannel'siowsrytsp ps^feaa sthesj^ra 

PERFU'MED, pp. Seen ted; impWfoSd 
with firiRiBt odon. 

PERFU'MER, n. He or that whiah par* 


2. One whose trade is to sell per ito ne a. 


PERFUMERY, a. Peritonea in general. 
PERFUMING, ppr. Scenting; impragna- 
ting wife sweet odors. 
PERFUNCTORILY, ado [L. perfmatorie, 
from perfungor ; per and fangor, to do or 
ota.] 


Carelessly; negligently; in a 
“ * external form. 


Clarendon. 

PERftfNCTORINKSS, n. Negligent osr- 
fonnanee ; carelessness. Whitlock. 

PERFUNCTORY, o. [supra.] SKght; care- 


for the take of getting rid ot 
Bickeretetk. 


; negligent 
2. Dons only ft 
the duty. 

PERFU'aE, e. t. $ as a. [I., perfuses, per- 
fundo ; per and /undo, to pour.] To sprin- 
kle, pour or spread over. Homy. 

PER'GOLA, n. [It] A kind of arbor. 

L JHaeU. 

PERHAPS', ado. [per and Asp. See Hap- 
pen.] By chance ; it may be. 

Perhaps her love, perhaps her kingdom 
charmed him. Smith 

PER'IANTH, «. [Gr. w*<, about and ustei, 
flower.] 

The calyx of a flower when contiguous to 
the other parts of fructification. Martyn. 
PER'IAPT, w. [Gr. npwwrw, to fit or tie 
to. 

An amulet; a charm worn to defend against 
disease or mischief. [Ho/ used.] 

J/anmer. Shak. 

PERIAUGER. 1 Qm PIROGUE 
PER1A0UA. ) SceI,ROOUE - 
PERICARD'IUM, n. [Or. w *?, around, and 
ueifb/M, tho heart ] 

A membrane that incloses the heart It 
contains a liquor which prevents the sur- 
face of the heart from becoming dry by its 
continual motion. Gurney. 

PERICARP, *. [Gr. wifi, about and 
rtf, fruit] 

The seed-vessel of a plant ; a general toon* 
including the capsule, legume, tiltqoe, fol- 
licle, drupe, pome, berry and strofatte. 

PERICRANIUM, ». [Or. enp, about sad 
UfUetee, the skull. j 

Tbs periosteum or membrane that in vasts 
the skull Cam. 

PERJC'ULOUS, a. [L. periculoeue. See 
Peril.] Dangerous; hasairdoos. fi nes. 
PERI DODEf’A HE'DHAL, a. Ot. 
and dodecahedral.] 

Designating a crystal whose p r imiti v e form 
is a four-tided prism, and to Its secondary 
form is converted into a prism af twelve 


PERIDOT, a. [Fr.] Another name of the 
chrysolite. It may be known by its leek 
or olive green color of Various shades, and 
2K2 
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by it* inability. It is fbund in grains, 
gmriumm*, ad 

PERIE'CIAN, n. [Or. trow***.] An inha- 
bitant of the opposite aide of the glob*, In 
the same parallel of latitude* 

PER'IGEE, \ n. [Or. vim, about, and yn, 
PERIOE'UM, } the earth.] 

That point In the orbit of the son or moot 
in wnidh it is at the least distance from the 
earth; opposed to apogee. Mmyc, 

PER'IGORD-STONE, n. An ore of man- 
ganese of a dark gray color, Uke basalt 
or trap; so nailed from Perigord, in 
France. Encuc. 

PER'IGRAPH, n. [Gr. vt V , about, and 
yfu^e, a writing.] 

1. A careless or inaccurate delineation of 
any thing. 

2. The white lines or impressions that ap- 

pear on the musculus rectus of the abdo- 
men. Encyc, 

PERIGYNOUS, a. [Or. m ( i, about, and 
yiftm, female.] 

In botany , inserted around the pistil, as the 
oorol or stamens ; having the corol or sta- 
mens inserted around the pistil, as a flower 
or plant Juteieu. Smith. 

PERIHE'LION, \ n. [Or. vim, about, and 
PKRIHE'LIUM, / yx/of, the sun.] 

That part of the orbit of a planet or comet, 
in whioh it is at its least distance from the 
■tin ; opposed to aphtlion. Encyc. 

PERIHEXAHE'DRAL, a. [Gr. v t(l , and 
keadhedral] 

Designating a crystal whose primitive form 
ia a four-sided prism, and in the secondary 
farm is converted into a prism of six sides. 

Cleaveland. 

PERIL, n. [Fr.; It. perigUo ; Sp.pehgro ; 
Port perigo ; from L.periculum, from Gr. 
ar* /(mm, to tty, to attempt, that is, to strain ; 
*•/£«, an attempt, danger, hazard ; allied 
to ws / ms, to pass, to thrust in or transfix. 

« wi tgm is also the point or edge of a sword, 
coinciding with W. bar and pfr, a spit, a 
spear or pike. Hence L. experior, Eng. 
experience. The Greek witfmm is express- 
ed in Dutch by vaaren, to go, to sail, to 
fare ; aevaar, danger, peril; O.gefahr, 
from fahren. These words are all of one 
flunily. See Pirate. The primary sente 
of peril is an advance, a pushing or going 
fbrwerd: the radical sense of boldness 
Die Welsh has perig, perilous, from ptr, 
and peri, to bid or command, the root of 
L. impero, from the same root] 

1. Danger; risk; hacard; jeopardy; par- 
ticular exposure of person or property 
to injury, loss or destruction from any 
cause whatever. 

In peril* of waters i in peril* of robber*. 

„ I Cor. xi. 

You dolt at your pcri£*or at thepertf of j 
your father’a displeasure. 

PERIL, v. i. To be in danger. [Not mod.] 
Milton. 

PERILOUS, a. [Fr. perileutc.] Danger- 
ous; hazardous ; fUll of risk; as, aversi- 
on* undertaking ; a perilout situation. 

2. Vulgarly used for very, like i ‘ * 

perilout shrewd. [Ofce.j 

M. Smart; witty; as, a perUont [parlous] 
boy- [Vulgar and Mi.] 


PER 

PERILOUSLY, ado. Dangerously; with 


PERMLOU8NESS, n. Dangerouness; dan- 
ger; hazard. 

PERIMETER, a- [OT.wvfi, Shout, and /«- 
woe, measure.] 

In geometry , the bounds and limits of a 
body or figure. The perithetere at sur- 
faces or figures are lines ; those of bodies 
are surface*. In circular -figures, instead 
of perimeter , we use circumference or pe- 
riphery. Encyc. 

PERIOCTAHE'DRAL, a. [Gr. w f ft and 
octahedral.'] 

Designating a crystal whose primitive form 
is a four-sided prism, and in its secondary 
form is converted into a prism of eight 
sides. ; 

PERIOD, n. [L.periodtu ; Fr. periods; It, 
Sp. & Port . pertodo; Gr. ; uiqi, 

about, and ooo(, way.] 

1. Properly, a circuit; hence, the time 

wluch is taken up by a planet in making 
its revolution round the bun, or the dura- 
tion of its course till it returns to the point 
of its orbit where it began. Thus the pe- 
riod of the earth or its annual revolution 
is 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, and 30 
seconds. Encyc. 

2. In chronology , a stated number of years ; 
a revolution or series of years by which 
time is pleasured; as,* the Calippic period; 
the Dionysian period ; the Julian period. 

3. Any senes of years or of days in wluch a 
revolution is completed, and the same 
course is to be begun. 

4. Any specified portion of time, designated 
by years, months, days or hours complete , 
as, a penod of a thousand years ; the pe- 
riod of a year; the period of a day. 

3. End , conclusion. Death puts a period 
to a state of probation. 

6. An indefinite portion of any continued 
state, existence or series of events , as, the 
fiist period of life , the last petiod of a 
king’s reign ; the early period of history. 

7. Statu at which any tiling terminates 
limit. 

8. Length or usual length of duration. 

Some experiments would be made how by 

art to make plant* more luting than their or- 
dinary pn tod. Bacon. 

9. A complete sentence from one full stop 
to another. 

Period* are beautiful when they are not too 
long B. Jenton. 

10. The point that marks the end of a com- 
plete sentence , a full atop, thus (.) 

11. In Humbert, a distinction made by a 

point or comma after every sixth place or 
figure. % Encyc. 

12. In medicine, the time of intension and 

remission of a disease, or of the paroxysm 
and remission. Encyc. 

Julian period, in chronology, a period of 
7980 years ; a number produced by multi- 
plying 28, tiie years of tnc solar cycle, into 
19, the yean of the lunar cycle, and their 
product by 15, the years of the Roman in - 
diction. 

PERIOD, v. L To put an end to. [Afaf 

need.] Si 

PERIODIC, \ a. [It penodieo ; Fr. oe- 
PERIODMCAL, / nodigne.] 


1. Psr&nned Id a cucuit, or ia* regular 

revolution in a certain time* or In a aeries 
of suoo ee ei ve drottfts; aa the periodical 
motion of the planets round the mm ; the 
periodical motion of the moon round the 
earth. WdMe. 

2. Happening by revolution, at a stated 
time ; as, the conjunction of the can and 
moon is periodical 

3. Happening or retaming regularly ia a 
certain penod of time. The Olympiads 
among the Greeks were periodical, as was 
the jubilee of the Jews. 

4. Performing some action at a stated time; 

as. the periodical fountains in Switzerland, 
which issue only at a particular hour of 
the day. Additon. 

5. Pertaining to a period; constituting a 

complete sentence. Adam’t Led. 

6. Pertaining to a revolution or regular cir- 
cuit Brown. 

PERIODICALLY, adv. At stated peridds ; 

as, a festival celebrated periodically. 
PERIOSTEUM, n. [Gr. vt(i, about, and 
onor, bone.] 

A nervous vascular membrane endued with 

a uick sensibility, immediately inverting 
lie bones of animals. Encyc. Cote. 

The periosteum has veiy little sensibility 
in a sound state, but in some cases of dis- 
ease it appears to be very sensible. Wietar. 
PERIPATETIC, a. [Gr. xi£it*tijt<«coc, 
from vtyvnrw, to walk about; wt(t and 
vnnu.] 

Pertaining to Aristotle’s system of philoso- 
phy, or to the sect of his followers. 
PJSRIPATET'IC, n. A follower of Aristotle, 
io called because the founders of his philo- 
sophy taught, or his followers disputed 
questions, walking in the Lyceum at Atiiens. 

Encyc. 

2. It is ludicrously applied to one who is 
obliged to walk, or cannot afford to ride. 

Taller. 

PERIPATETMCISM, n. The notions or 
philosophical system of Aristotle and his 
followers. Barrow. 

PERIPHERAL, a. Peripheric. Fleming. 
PERIPHERIC, \ a. Pertaining to a pe- 
PERIPHER'ICAL, / riphery ; constitu- 
ting a periphery 

PERIPHERY, n. [Gr. nf<, around, and 
0f{+, to bear.] 

The circumference of a circle, ellipsis, or 
other regular curvilinear figure. Encyc. 
PERM PHRASE, n. t as x [Gr. TfM$>{aei { ; 
my, about, and to speak.J 

Circumlocution; a circuit of words; the 
use of more words than are necessary to 
express the idea ; a figure of rhetoric em- 
ployed to avoid a common and trite man- 
ner of expression. Encyc. 

PERIPHRASE, v. t. To express by cir- 
cumlocution. 

PERMPHRASE, v. i. To use circumlocution. 
PERIPHRASIS. See PERIPHRASE. 
PERIPHRASTIC, \ a. Circumlocutory; 
PERI PH RASTICAL, / expressing or ex- 
pressed in more words than are necessary ; 
expressing the sense of one word in many 
PEIOPHRASTICALLY, adv. With cir- 
cumlocution. BoeweU. 

PERMPLUS, a. [Or. *« «***?; w*,, about, 
and vXu*, to sail] 
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t a nj rage sound a cer- 


PERlPNEUMONle, «. P«taUmg<. pvi- 


[Or. 


or of 
-with Acute 




af the I mi 

PRRlPNElmONY, 

•ad w ustym t, the kings.]" 

An i nflamm a tio n of ttiliim e 
part of the thorax, attended „i 
never and difficult rsapiratiom, Enrve. 
PERIPOLYG'ONAL, a. [Or. vsp and pO- 
ipg on.] 

Ir^cr^oiogrttpkf, haring a gnat number 

PER IS 'Cl AN, a. [Or. ***** 
around, and « uss, shadow.} 

An inhabitant of a frigid xoue or within _ 
polar rink, whose shadow moves round, 
and m the course of the day falls in every 
point of compose. Ths Greek word p*~ 
ritcU, in the plural, is generally used in 
geographies; but the English word u pre- 

PER'ISH, v. u [Fr. penr,perissant ; It. j w 
tries ; Sp. perecer ; from L. perm, supposed 
to be compounded of per and eo, to go; li- 
terally, to depart wholly.] 

1. To die ; to lose life m any manner ; ap- 
plied to animate. Men perish by disease or 
decay, by the sword, by drowning, by hun- 
ger or famine, Arc. 

2. To die; to wither and decay ; applied to 
plants. 

3. To waate sway ; as, a leg or an arm has 
perished. 

4. To be in a state of decay or paaaing away. 
Duration, and time which is a part of it, is 

the idea we have of perishtng distance. Locke. 

5. To bo destroyed , to come to nothing. 
Ptruh the lore that deadens young desire. 

8. To fail entirely or to be extirpated. 
Kings tx. 

7. To be burst or ruined ; as, the bottles 
shall perish. Luke v. 

8. To be wasted or rendered useless. Jer. ix. 
0. To be injured or tormented. 1 Cor vni, 
10. To be lost eternally , to be sentenced to 

endless misery 2 Pet. ii. 

PER'ISH, v.t. To destroy. [Not legitimate.] 
PER'ISHABLE, a. Liable to perish ; sub- 
ject to decay and destruction. The bodies 
of animals and plants are perishable. The 
souls of men are not perishable. 

2. Subject to speedy decay. 

Property of s. perishable nature, saved from a 
wreck, may be sold within a year and a day. 

Stat. of Com 

PER'ISH ABLEN ESS, a. Ltableness to de- 
cay or destruction. Ijocke. 

PER'ISHING, ppr. Dying; decaying; 
coming to nothing. 

PER'ISPERM, n. [Gr. **/, around, and 
ertepsh teed.} 

A thick, farinaceous, fleshy, homy or woody 
part of the seed of plants, either entirely or 
only partially surrounding the embryo, and 
inclosed within the investing membrane. 

It corresponds to the albumen of Gertner. 

Jussieu. Smith. 

PERISPHER'IC, o. [Gr. **/ and 
Globular ; having the form of a ball. 

Joum. of Science. 
PERISSOLOGTCAL, a. Redundant in 


PERISSOL'OGY, u. [Gr. wt^eHhoym; n- 
pses:, redundant, and Xer*ft discourse.] 


PER 

words; mwk talk to little pur- 
poee. [Little used.} Campbell 

PERISTALTIC, a. [Gr. mytsskrtmc, from 
•vfrttAXw, to involve.] 

Spiral ; vermicular or w a rn H he. The peri 
etaldc motion of the intesttoeeU performed 
by the contraction of the circular and longi- 
tudinal fibre* composing their fleshy coats, 
by which the chyle is driven into the ori- 
fices of the Uoteak and the excrements are 
protruded towards the anus. Encyc. 
PERISTE'RION, n. [Gt.] The herb ver- 
vain. Diet . 

PER'ISTYLE, a. [Gr. fiwnAw ; wifi, 
about, and a oolumn.J 
A circular range of columns, or a building 
encompassed with a row of column* <m the 
outside. Johneon. Encyc, 

PERISYSTOLE, *. perisys'toly. [Gr. ***, 
about, and evrsXn, contraction.] 

The pause or interval between the systole or 
contraction, and the diastole or dilatation of j 
the heart * Quincy. 

PERITH, a. [L.pmto#.] SkillfU. [Little 
used.] Whitaker. 

PERITONEAL, a. Pertaining to the peri- 
toneum. 

PERITONE'UM, n. [Gr. n^rsvam; **», 
about and rsvow, to stretch.] 

A thin, smooth, lubricous membrane invest- 
ing the whole interna) surface of the abdo- 
men, and more or leu completely, all the 
viscera contained in it Encyc. Parr. 
PER'IWIG, n. [Ir. pereabhir. Qu. D. par - 
uii ; G. perrncke; Dan. perry*; Fr. per- 
ruque , It parrucca J 
A small wig ; a kind of close cap formed by 
an intertexture of false hair, worn by men 
for ornament or to conceal baldness. Pets- 
trigs were in fashion in the days of Addison. 
PF.inWlG, v. t. To drew with a periwig, or 
with false hair, or with any thing In like 
form. Swift. 

PERIWINKLE, n. (Sax. pe/iumce; It 
perctnea ; Fr. pervmche ; L. vinra , Sax 
; mcle, a shell li»h. If n it casual, rmra 
may be and probably is the W. gwic, for 
u*ir, a squeak, whence gutietad, a periwin- 
kle.] 

!. A sea snail, or small shell fish. 

2. A plant of the genus Vinca. 

PERJURE, v. t. per'jur. [ L.peiyuro ; per 
and juro, to swear; that is, to swear aside 
or beyond.] 

Willfully to make a false oath when admini- 
stered by lawful authority or in a court of 
justice; to forswear; as, the witness per- 
jured himself. 

PER'JURE, n. A penured person, f Not 
used.] Shah 

PER'JURE D,pp. Guilty of pcijury ; hav- 
ing sworn fhlsely. 

PEItVURER, n. One that willfully takes a 
false oath lawfully administered. 
PER'JURING, ppr. Taking a false oath law- 
fully administered. i 

’ERJU'RIOUS, a. Guilty of peijuiy ; con- 
taining peijury. Coke. 

BR'JURY, a. [L. petyurium.) The act or 
crime of wfllfltfiy making a false oath, when 
lawfrtfly administered ; or * crime commit- 
ted when a lawfhl oath is sdministersd in 
judicial proceeding, to a person who 


PER 

swears wiUfoUy, absolutely and Msslyuia 
matter material to the teas. Cato. 

PERK, a. [W.perc, compact. trim, psrk; 
asansun, something that ip asm- 

pact, trim, and a perch,} Preperiy, onset; 
hence, smart: trim. 

PERK, e. L [W. ptrcu, to trim, to tonka 
■mart.] 

To hold up the head with affected snub** 
ness. Pape. 

PERK, v. L To dress; to make trim or 
smart; to prank. Skak. 

PERK'IN, n. Ciderkia , a kind of aider 
made by steeping the murk in water. 

Encye. 

Periate acid, the acidulous phosphate of 
soda. Vhimistry. Nicholson. 

Perlated add, or o arctic, biphosphate of soda. 
PER'LOUS, for Perilous, is not used. 

h Spenser. 

PERLUSTRATION, a. [I, perlustrv ; per 
and lustra, to survey.} The act of view- 
ing all over. Howell. 

PERMA6Y, n. A little Ttirkish boat 

Diet 

PERMANENCE, \ ». [See Permanent. j 
PER'MANKNCY, / Continuance In U»e 
same state, or without a change that de- 
stroys the form or nature of a thing; du- 
ration ; fixedness ; as* the permanence of a 
government or state; tbs permanence of 
institutions or of a system or principles. 

2. Continuance in the same place or at rest 
PERMANENT, o. [L. permanens, per- 
maneo ; per and manso, to remain. Class 
Mu. j 

Durable ; lasting ; continuing in the same 
state, or without any change that destroys 
the form or nature of the thing. The laws, 
like the character of God, are unaltera- 
bly permanent. Hainan laws and institu- 
tions may be to a degree permanent, but 
they are subject to change and overthrow . 
Wc speak of a permanent wall or building, 
a permanent bridge, when they are so con- 
structed as to endure long , In which ex- 
amples, permanent is equivalent to durable 
or lasting, but not to undeiuyiug or ui al- 
terable. So we sny, a permanent residence, 
a permanent intercourse, permanent friend- 
ship, when it continues a long tune with 
out interruption. 

PERMANENTLY, adv. With long conti- 
nuance , durably ; in a fixed state or place , 
as, a government permanently established. 
PERMAN'SION, n. JL. permemm.^ Con- 


tinuance. [Not used J 


hr own. 


PKRMEABIL'ITV, « [infra I The qua- 
lity or stats of being permeable. 

Joum. of Science, 
PERMEABLE, a [L. permeo; per and 
meo, to pass or glide.} 

That may be passed through without rup- 
ture or displacement of its parte, « solid 
matter , applied particularly to substances 
that admit the passage of fluids. Thus 
cloth, lether, wood are permeable to water 
end oil ; glass i * permeable to light, but not 
to water. 

PERMEANT, a. [supra.] Passing through 
[Not used.} f Brown 

PERMEATE, v. t. [L. permeo; per and 
meo, to glide, flow or poos.] 
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PER 

To mm through the pom or interstioe* of 
• body; to penetrate sad p«M through a 
substance without rupture or dispiaoe- 
«ent of ite pert*; applied particularly to 
fluids which pass through substances of 
loose texture ; as, water pemeatei sand or 
a filtering stone; light pemootei glass. 
PERMEATED, pp. Passed through, as by 
a fluid. 

PER'MEATING. ppr. Passing through the 
pores or interstices of a substance, 
PERMEATION, n. The act of passing 
through the pores or interstices of a body. 
PERMlS'ClBLE, a. [h.permitceo; per and 
mitceo, to mix.] That may be mb ' 
[LUtle used.] 

PERMISSIBLE, «. [See Permit.] That 
may be permitted or allowed. 
PERMI8'SI0N, n. [L. ptrmiufa, from per- 
nitto, to permit.] 

1. The act of permitting or allowing. 

2. Allowance ; license or liberty granted. 
You have given me your permission tor this 

PERMIS'SIVE, a. Granting liberty jaw- 
ing. Milton. 

2. Granted ; suffered without hinderance. 
Thus I emboldened spake, and freedom used 
Permitshs, and acceptance found. Milton. 
PERMIS'SIVELY, odv. By allowance; 

without prohibition or hinderance. 
PERMISSION, ) n. [L.permuUo,permix- 
PERMIXTION,] tio. ] The act of mix- 
ing ; the state of being mingled. 
PERMIT', v t. [L.pemitio ; per and mitto, 
to send ; Fr. permettre ; It. permettere ; 
8p.pemitir.} 

1. To allow; to grant leave or liberty to by 
express consent He asked my leave and 
I permitted him. 

2. To allow by silent consent or by not pro- 
hibiting; to suffer without giving express 
authority. The laws permit us to do what 
is not expressly or impliedly forbid. 

What Ood neither commands nor forbids, he 
permits with approbation to be done or left un- 
done. Hooker 

3. To afford ability or means. Old redoes 
not permit us to retain the vigor of youth. 
The man's indigence does not permit him 
to indulge in luxuries. 

4. To leave ; to give or resign. 

Let us not aggravate our sorrows, 

But to the gods permit the event of things. 

Addison. 

[The latter aense is obsolete or obsoles- 
cent] 

PERM XT', j*. A written license or permit- 
aion from the custom-house officer or 
oilier proper authority, to export or trans- 
port goods or to land goods or persons. 

2. Warrant; leave; permission. 
PERMITTANCE, n. Allowance; forbear- 
ance of prohibition ; permission. Derkom. 
PERMIXTION. See PERMISTION. 
PERMUTATION, n. [L.permutatio, per- 
muto; per and muto, to ohange.] 

1. In commerce, exchange of one thing for 

another; barter. Bacon. 

2. In the canon law, the exchange’ of one 

benefice for another. ' Encyc. 

3. In algebra, change or different combina- 
tion of any number of quantities. WaBi a 

PERMUTE, u. t. [L.permuto ; per andmw- 
to, to change.] To exchange ; to barter. 
[j Wot used.] 


PER 

PERMUTER, Ht One that exchanges. 
[Not used.] 

PERNANCY, B. [Norm, pemer, to take.] I 
A taking or reception, as the receiving of 
rents or tithes in kind. Blackstone . 1 

PERNICIOUS, a. [L. pemteiosus, from 
pemiciei ; perneco, to lull; per and tux, 
node, death.] 

1. Destructive ; having the quality of kill- 
ing, destroying or injuring ; very usurious 
or mischievous. Food, drink or air may 
be pernicious to life or health. 

2. Destructive ; tending to injure or destroy. 
Evil examples are pernicious to morals. 

Z. 

PEI 

with ruinous tendency or effects. Aschatn. 
PERNI"CIOUSNESS, b. The quality of | 
being very injurious, mischievous or de- 
structive. 

PERNIC'ITY, a. [L. pemicitas, fromper- 
nix.] Swiftness of motion; celerity. [Lit- 
tle used.} Bay. 

PERN OCTAT I ON, n. [L.pemocto; per 
and box, night.] 

The act of passing the whole night ; a re- 
maining all night Taylor. 

PEROGUE. See PIROGUE. 
PERORATION, n. [L. peroratio, from 
psroro ; per and oro, to pray.] 

The concluding part of an oration, in which 
the speaker recapitulates the principal 
points of his discourse or argument, and 
urges them with greater earnestness and 
force, With a view to make a deep impres- 
sion on his hearers. Encyc. 

PEROX'YD, b. [per and oxyd.} A sub- 
stance containing an unusual quantity of 
oxygen. Davy. 

PEllOX'YDIZE, e. t. To oxydize to the 
utmost degree. Cuthush. 

PEltPEND, v. t. [L .perjoendo; per and 
penda, to weigh.] To weigh in the mind; 
to consider attentively. [Little used.} 

Shak. Broun. 

PERPEND 'Ell, «. [Fr. parpamg } A co- 
ping stun o. Johnson. 

PEllPEN D'ICLE, n. [Fr. perpendicule, 
from L. perpendtculum.} 

Something hanging down in a direct line ; 
a plumb line. ' Die#. 

PERPENDICULAR, a. [L. perpendicu - 
laru, from perjmidtculum, a plumb line 
perpendeo ; per and pendeo , to hang.] 

1. Hanging or extending in a right line 


from any point towards the center of the 
earth or of gravity, or at right angles with 
the plane or the horizon. 


2. In geometry, falling directly on another 
line at right angles. The line A. is per- 
pendicular to the line B. 
PERPENDICULAR, n. A line falling at 
right angles on the plane of the horizon, 
that is, extending from some point in a 
right line towards the center of the earth 
or center of gravity, or any body standing 
in that direction. 

2. In geometry , a line foiling at right an- 
gles on another line, or making equal an- 
gle# with it on each side. Encyc. 

PERPENDICULARITY, a. The state of 
bring perpendicular. Watte, 

PERPENDICULARLY, civ. Ins manner 
to foil on another Una at right angles. 


2. So as to fall on theplaae at the horiaon 
at right angles; Imamo&m toward* the 
center at toe earth or of gravity. 
PERPEN'SION, b. [L. pen*** J CM- 
deration. [Afei used.} Broom, 

PERPES'SION, b. [L. perpeooh, per petk er , 
to suffer; per and potior. j Suffering; en- 
durance. [Notated.'] Prortm. 

PERTETRATE, v.t. [L .perpetro; per 
and patro, to go through, to finish.] 

To do ; to commit ; to perform ; in an HI 
sense, that is, always used to express an 
evil act; as, to perpetrate a crime or an 
evil design . Dryden . 

PERPETRATED, pp. Done; committed; 
as an evil act 

PERPETRATING, ppr. Committing; aa 
a crime or evil act 

PERPETRATION, n. The act of commit- 
ting a crime. Wotton. 

2. An evil action. JT. Charles. 

PERPETRATOR, n. One that oommitS a 
crime. 

PERPETUAL,®. [Fr. perpetuel ; L. per- 
petuus, from verges, perpetis ; per and pes, 
from a root signifying to paas.T 

1. Never ceasing; continuing forever in fu- 
ture time , destined to be eternal ; as, a 
perpetual covenant; a perpetual statute. 
[Literally true with respect to the decrees 
of the Supreme Being.] 

2. Continuing or continued without inter- 
mission; uninterrupted; as, a perpetual 
stream ; the perpetual action of the heart 
and arteries. 

3. Permanent; fixed; not temporary ; as, 
a perpetual law or edict ; perpetual love or 
’amity ; perpetual incense. Exod. xxx. 

4. Everlasting; endless. 

Destructions are come to n perpetual end. 

Ps.ix. 

5. During the legal dispensation. Ex. xxix. 
Perpetual curacy, is where all the tithes are 

appropriated and no vicarage is endowed. 

Blackstone. 

Perpetual motion, motion that generates a 
power of continuing itself forever or inde- 
finitely, by means of mechanism or some 
application of the force of gravity, not yet 
discovered, and probably impossible. 
Perpetual terete, a screw that acts against 
the teeth of a wheel and continues its ac- 
tion without end. Wilimt. 

PERPETUALLY, adv. Constantly; con- 
tinually ; applied to things which proceed 
without intermission, or which occur fre- 
quently or at intervals, without limitation. 
A perennial spring flows perpetually ; the 
weather varies perpetually. 

The Bible and common prayer book la the 
vulgar tongue, being perpetually read in 
churches, have proved a kind of standard for 
language. Swift. 

PERPETUATE, v. t. [L. perpetuo.} To 
make perpetual ; to eternise. 

2. To cause to endure or to be continued in- 

definitely, to preserve from extinction or 
oblivion ; as, to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of a great event or of an {Qustrkms 
character. The Monument in London 
perpetuate t the remembrance of the con- 
flagration in 1666. Medals may perpetu- 
ate the glories of a prince. Admen. 

3. To oontinue by repetition without lima- 
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PStoWUATKB, ff. IMlMMMli 
owamtiMiufi nmtv, or Mr n «• 
definite time. 

PBEFSTUATING, ppr. Cantiautof for- 
anr or Indefinitely. 

PERPETUATION, «. The act of making 
perpetual, or of pi es wring from extinction 
or otthien through os endless extatenee, 
or form indefin i te period of time. Brown. 

PERPETUITY, * fL.jMrp^itei.] End- 

less duration ; continuance to eternity. 

2. Continued uninterrupted existence, or 
duration for an indefinite period of time ; 
as, the perpetsdtm of laws and institutions ; 
the perpetetap of ftune. 

3. Something of which there will be no end. 

Sou th 

PERPHOS'PHATE, a. A phosphate in 
which the phosphoric add is combined 
with an oxyd at the maximum of oxyda- 
tion. 

PERPLEX', «. t. [L. perplexus, perpltror ; 
per and plector, to twist, from the root of 
Gr. whsaw, L. plico, to fold.] 

1. To make intricate; to involve; to en- 
tangle ; to make complicated and difficult 
to be understood or unraveled. 

Whet wu thought obscure, perplexed end 
too hard tor our weak parts, will lie open to the 
understanding in a Air view. Locke. 

2. To embarrass; topoxsle; to distract; to 
tease with suspense, anxiety or ambiguity. 

We can distinguish no general truths, or at 
least shall be apt to perplex the mind. Locke. 
We are perplexed, but not in despair. 

8 Cor. iv. 

3. To plague ; to vex. GlanmUe. 

PERPLEX', a. Intricate; difficult. [Afa 

used.] GlanmUe. 

PERPLEX'ED, pv. Made intricate ; em- 
barrassed ; puttied. 

PERPLEX'EDLY, adv. Intricately; with 
involution. 

PERPLEX'EDNESS, a. Intricacy ; diffi- 
culty from want of order or precision. 

2. Embarrassment of mind from doubt or 
uncertainty. 

PERPLEXITY, n. Intricacy; entangle- 
ment The jury were embarrassed by the 
perplexity of the case. 

2. Embarrassment of mind; disturbance 
from doubt, eonfiision, difficulty or anxi- 
ety. 

Perplexity not suffering them to be idle, they 
think and do, as it were, In a frenzy. Hooker. 

PERQUADRISUL'PHATE, «. A sulphate 
with four p ropor t ions of sulphuric arid 
combined with a maximum oxyd. 

SUliman, 


fowl inhabiting tickles af Japft and the 
w u n tara shorts of Am i Hna J Pm m mt, 
PERRY, *. [Fr .petal, frmnpetae, W. ptr, 

Thejuice of pears, wUoh bring darifiad by 
fomentation, is a pleasant drink. 
PERSCRUTATIO!*,* [I* ptrmwataHo, 

peravteor. J A searching thoroughly ; 
minute search or inquHy. 

PERSECUTE, v. t . [Fr. peraeeterr i It 
perseguitare ; Sp.persegu it; h.pe rseouo r; 
per and eequor, to pursue. See Seek and 
Essay.] 

1. In a yeneral tenet, to pursue in a manner 
to injure, vex or afflict ; to haraaa with un- 
just punishment or penalties for supposed 
offenses ; to inflict pain from hatred or 
malignity. 

2. Appropriately, to afflict, harass or deatroy 
for adherence to a particular creed or sy- 
stem of religious principles, or to a mode 
of worship. Thus Nero persecuted the 
Christians by cTucifVing some, burning 
others, and condemning others to be wor- 
ried by dogs. See Acts xxii. 

3 To harass with solicitations or importu- 
nity. 

PER'SECl TED, pp. Harassed by troubles 
or punishment* unjustly inflicted, particu- 
larly for religious opinions. 
PER'SKCUTING, ppr. Punning with en- 
mity or vengeance, particularly for adhe- 
ring to a particular religion. 
PERSECUTION, «. The act or practice 
of persecuting, the infliction of pain, pu- 
nishment or death upon others uniustly, 
particularly for adhering to a religious 
creed or mode of worship, either by way 


Made intricate ; etn- 


PER'QUISITE, ft. « as s. [L.perqumtus, 
perquiro ; per and rnurro, to seek.] 

A foe or pecuniary allowance to an officer 

L J 1* 


for services, beyond his ordinary salary or 
settled wages ; or a fee allowed by law to 
an officer for a specific service, in lieu of 
an annual salary. [The latter it the com- 
mon acceptation of the word in America."] 


PERHJUISITED, a. Supplied with per- 
quisites. [A bad word and not need.] 

Savage. 

PERQUISITION, s iaix [L. perquo- 
rites.] An accurate inquiry or search. 

Amewortk . 

PERROQUET, a. [Ft.] A aperies of par- 
rot; also, tiie Aica Psittacula, an aquatic 


mshment or death upon others uniustly, 
particularly for adhering to a religious 
creed or mode of worship, either by way 
of penalty or for compelling them to re- 
nounce their principles. Historians enu- 
merate ten persecutions suffered by the 
Christians, beginning with that of Nero, 
A.D. 31, and ending with that of Diocle- 
tian, A.D. 303 to 313. 

2. The state of being persecuted. 

Our necks are under persecution ; we labor 
and have no rest Lam. v. 

PER'SKfUTOR, ». One that persecutes ; 
one that pursues another unjustly and 
vexation sly, particularly on account of ro- 
ligious principles. 

Henry rrjected the Pope’s supremacy, but 
retained every corruption beside, and became 
a cruel persecutor. Swift. 

PERSEVERANCE, a. [Fr. from L. per- 
teveranUa. See Persevere.] 

1. Persistence in any thing undertaken , 
continued pursuit or prosecution of any 
business or enterprise begun ; applied alike 
to good or emL 

Perseverance keeps honor bright. Shot 

Patience sod perseverance overcome the great- 
est difficulties. Clarissa. 

2. In theology, continuance in a state of grace 

to a state of glory ; sometimes called final 
perseverance, Hammond 

PERSE VERA NT, a. Constant in pursuit 
of an undertaking, f Not used.] Aineworth. 
PERSEVERE, e/V [L. peruvero. The 
last component part of this word, sernro, 
must be the seme as in auetmv, with the 
tedieal sense of eat, fUsed or continued. So 
frrssri is formed srith per and risto, to st#nd. 
C oe st a te mi i m s riser have a like pwmary 
se n se. So we my, to hold on.] 


PER 

To jMnkt ha any borinem er ewforprfo* un- 
dertaken; to pumis etoadflyaaydarifttor 
ooume eommaaesd; not to gm tote er 
abandon what is undertaken ;twfiririfo 
to good and evil. 

Thrice happy, If they knew 
Their happiness, and presses re upright 1 

To persevere in any evil oouree, makes you 
unhappy ia this life. Wake. 

PERSEVERING, ppr. Penitting in any 
business or course begun. 

2. a. Constant in the execution of a purpose 

p E 

ranee or continued pursuit of what it un- 
dertaken. 

PERSIFLAGE, n. [Fr. from perttfter; L 
riWo, to hiss.] A jeering ; ndicule. 

H. More 

PERSIMMON, a. A tree and its fruit, a 
speoies of Dioepyroe, a native of the steles 
south of New York. The fruit is like a 
plum, and when not ripe, very astringent. 

PERSIST', t. L [L. pernsto ; per and ekto, 
to stand or be fixed,] 

To continue steadily and firmly in the pur- 
suit of any business or course commenced ; 
to persevere. [Pertiet is nearly synony- 
mous with persevere; but persist frequently 
implies more obstinacy than persevere, par- 
ticularly in that which is evil or injurious 
to others.] 

If they persist in pointing their batterlet 
against particular persons, no laws of war forbid 
the making reprisals. Addison 

PERSIST'ENCE, »». The state of persist- 
ing ; steady pursuit of what is undertaken , 
perseverance in a good or evil course, more 
generally in that which is evil and inju- 
rious to others, or unadvisable. 

2. Obstinacy; contumacy. Shah 

PERSIST'ENT, \ a. In botany, continuing 
PERSISTING, / without withering; op- 
posed to marcescent ; as, a persisting stig- 
ma - continuing after the oorol is withered, 
as a persistent calyx ; continuing after the 
leaves drop off, as a persistent stipule ; re- 
maining on the plant till the fruit is ripe, 
or till inter the summer is over, ss a per - 
su tent leaf. fae. Martyn. 

PERSISTING, ppr. Continuing in the 
prosecution of sn undertaking, perseve- 
ring. 

PERSIST'IVK, a. Steady in pursuit; not 
receding from a purpose or undertaking ; 
pelbe^ning. Shak. 

PERSON, «• prr'*n [\, .persona, said to 
be compounded of per , through or by, and 
sonus, sound ; a Latin word signifying pri- 
marily a mask used by actors on the stage,] 

1 . An individual human being constating of 
body and soul. We apply the word to 
living beings only, possessed of a rational 
nature ; the body wheu dead ta not called 
a person. It is applied alike to a man, 
woman or child 

#A person U a thinking iateffifuit bci ag^ 

2. A man, woman or child, oonaidarad as 
opposed to things, or distinct from them. 

A seel for persons is for more easy to be per- 
verted, than a seal for things. Sprat. 

3. A human being, eon s tds rsd with respect 
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to the living body or oorpor«il existence 
only. The form of her perron it elagnat. 
You’ll find her person difficult to gain. 

Dryden. 

The rebel* maintained the fight for a email 
time, and for their person* showed no want of 
courage. Baas*. 

4. A humanbeing, indefinitely: one; a man. 
Let a person's attainments be never so 
great, be should remember he is frail and 
imperfect. 

5. A human being represented in dialogue, 
fiction, or on the stage; character. A 
player appears in the person of king Lear. 

Those tables, Cicero pronounced under the 
permm of Cressus, were of more use and autho- 
rity than all the books of the philosophers. 

Baker. 

6. Character of office. 

How different is the same man from himself, 
as he sustains the person of a magistrate and 
that of a Mend. South. 

7. In grammar , the nominative to a verb ; 
the agent that performs or the patient that 
aufiers any thing affirmed by a verb ; os, 1 
write ; he is smitten ; the is beloved ; the 
rain descends in torrents. I, thou or you, 
he, she or it, are called the first, second and 
third penoru. Hence we apply the word 
perton to the termination or modified form 
of the verb used in connection with the per- 
sons ; as, the first or the third perton of the 
verb ; the verb is in the second perton. 

8. In law , an artificial perton, is a corpora- 
tion or body politic. Blackttone 

In perton, by one's self; with bodily pre- 
sence ; not by representative. 

The king in person visits all around. Drydtn 
PER'SON, v. t. To represent as a person ; 
to make to resemble ; to image. [ Not m 
use. 1 Milton. 

PER'SONABLE, a. Having a well formed 
body or person ; graceful; of good appear- 
ance ; as, a pertonable man or woman. 

Raleigh. 

2. In law, enabled to maintain pleas in court. 

Couvl. 

S. Having capacity to take any thing grant- 
ed or given. Plowden. 

[The two latter tentet, I believe, arehttle 
used.] 

PER'SONAGE, n. [F. personnage. 1 A man 
or woman of distinction ; as, an illustrious 


2, Exterior appearance ; stature ; air ; as, a 
tall personage; a stately personage. 

Shah. Hayward. 

8 Character assumed. 

The Venetians, niturslly grave, love to give 
In to the follies of such seasons, when disguised 
In a foist p ertonage. Addtson. 

4. Character represented. 

Some persons must be found, already known 
m history, whom we may make the acton and 
personages of this foble. Broome. 

PERSONAL, a. [L. personalis .] Belonging 
to men or women, not to things ; not real. 

lisery man so termed by way ot personal dif- 
ference only. H oo ker . 

2. Relating to an individual ; affecting indi- 
viduals ; peculiar or proper to him or her, 
or to private actions or character. 

The woids are conditional; If thou doest 
well t and so personal to Cain. Locke. 


Character and suoeass depend won on per- 
sonal effort than on any external advantages. 

I. Mamet. 

So we speak o( personal pride, personal 
reflections. 

3. Pertaining to the corporal nature; ex- 

terior ; corporal ; as, personal eharms or 
accomplishments. Addison. \ 

4. Present in person ; not acting by repre- ! 
tentative ; as, a personal interview. 

The immediate eadpertmal speaking of God 
almighty to Abraham, Job and Moss*. White. 
Personal estate, in law, movables; chattels; 
things belonging to the person ; as money, 
jewels, furniture, ,&c. as distinguished from 
real estate in land and houses. 

Personal action, in law, a suit or action by 
which a man claims a debt or personal 
duty, or damages in lieu of it ; or wherein 
he claims satisfaction in damages for an 
injury to his person or property; an action 
founded on contract or on tort or wrong ; 
as an action on a debt or promise, or an 
action for a trespass, assault or defamatory 
words ; opposed to real actions, or such as 
concern real property. Blackttone. 

Personal identity, in metaphysics, sameness 
of being, of which consciousness is the evi- 
dence. 

Personal verb, in grammar, a verb conju- 
gated in the three persons ; thus called in 
distinction from an impersonal verb, which 
has the third person only. Encyc. 

PER'SONAL, n. A movable. [Not in w«.l 
PERSONALITY, n. That which consti- 
tutes an individual a distinct person, or 
that which constitutes individuality. 

The personality of an intelligent being ex- 
tends itself beyond present existence to what is 
past, only by consciousness — Locke. 

2. Direct application or applicability to a 
person ; as, the personality of a remark. 
PER'SONALLY, adv. In person ; by bodily 
presence; not by representative or substi- 
tute , as, to be personally ^present ; to de- 
liver a letter personally. They personally 
declared their assent to the measure. 

2. With respect to an individual; particu- 
I larly. 

She bore a mortal hatred to the house of Lan- 
caster, and personally to the king. Bacon. 

3. With regard to numerical existence. 

The converted man is personally the same 

he was before. Rogers. 

PER'SONATE, r. t. To repreaent by a ficti- 
tious or assumed character so as to pass for 
the person represented. Bacon. 

2. To represent by action or appearance ; 
to assume the character and act the part of 
another. 

3. To pretend hypocritically. [Little used .] 

Sutft. 

4. To counterfeit; to feign; as, a personated 

devotion. Hammond. 

6. To resemble. 

The lofty cedar personates thee. Shak. 

6. To make a representation of, aa in picture. 

[06#.] * Shak. 

7. To describe. [06#.] Shak. 

8^To celebrate loudly. [/.. 

pkhSnate, «. [L. *«Sk"j 

Masked. A personate corol It irregular 
■ and closed by a kind of palate; e* ringent, 
but eloeed between the lips by the palate. 

Sn wtik Lkmseut. 


PERSONATION, «. Tim eorattrieWng of 
ffie perton tad diameter ef another. 

PER’SONATOR, n. One who ataamat the 
character of another. B. Josmon. 

2. One that acts or performs. B. Jonsotu 

PERSONIFICATION, n. [from pwreonfy.] 
The giving to an inanimate being tiie Ague 
or the sentiments and language of a rational 
being; prosopopoeia ; as, “ cottfksion heard 
bis voice.” Milton. 

PERSONIFIED, pp. Represented with the 
attributes of a person. 

PERSON'IFY, v. t. [L. persona and /ado.] 
To give animation to inanimate objects ; to 
ascribe to an inanimate being the senti- 
ments, actions or language of a rational 
being or person, or to represent an inani- 
mate being with the affections and actions 
of a person. Thu* we say, the plants thirst 
for rain. 

The trees said to the fig-tree, come thou, ahd 
reign over u*. Judge* ix. 

PERSONIFYING, ppr. Giving to an in- 
animate being the attributes of a person. 

PER'SONIZE, v. t. To personify. [Not K 
much used.] Richardson / 

PERSPECTIVE, «. [infra.] Pertaining to 
the science of optics ; optical. Bacon. 

2. Pertaining to the art of perspective. 

Encyc. 

PERSPECTIVE, a. [Fr. ; It perspettiva; 
Sp. perspective; from L. persptcio ; per and 
specto, to see.] 

1. A glass through which objects are view- 
ed. Temple. 

2. The art of drawing on a plane surface 

ttue resemblances or pictures of objects, as 
the objects appear to the eye from afiy dis- 
tance and situation, real and imaginary ; 
as, the rules of perspective. Encyc. 

3. A representation of objects in perspective. 

Encyc. 

4. View , vista ; as, perspectives of pleasant 

shades. Dryden. 

5. A kind of painting, often seen in gardens 
and at the end of a gallery, designed ex- 
pressly to deceive the sight by represent- 
ing the continuation of an alley, a build- 
ing, a landscape or the like. 

Aerial perspective, the art ofgivingduedimi- 
nution to the strength of light, shade and 
colors of objects, according to their dis- 
tances and the quantity of light foiling on 
them, and to the medium through which 
they are seen. Encyc. 

PERaPECTI VELY, adv. Optically ; through 
a glass ; by representation. Shak. 

PER'SPIC ABLE, a. Disoernible. Herbert. 

PERSPICACIOUS, a. [L. pertpioax, from 
persptcio .] 

1. Quick sighted ; sharp of sight. 

2. Of acute discernment South. 

PERSPICA'CIOUSNESS, n. Acuteness of 

sight 

PERSPICACITY, ». [L.perspicacitas.] 

1. Acuteness at sight; quickness of sight 

2. Acuteness of discernment or unde rstand - 

PEl^SPICACY, s. Acuteness of sight or 
discernment B. Jomsom. 

PKR'SPICIL, s. [L. per and speculum, a 

glass. [Little used.] 

Craehaw. Clanmlle 
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FBBSPieurnr, «. [ft. pm* muti L. 

pm p tcm l m, bamUi.] 

X. Transparency ; d«mM ; that quality 
of i suhstanoe which readers obje ct s via- 
ble through it [Little med.) Bnm %. 
2 . Clearness to mental vision ; eaahseesto 
be understood; freedom from obscurity or 
ambiguity ; that quality ot writing or lan- 
guage which readily presents to the mind 
of another the precise idea* of the author. 
Perspicuity it the first excellence of writing 


PERSPICUOUS, a. [L.atrmeMii.] Trane* 
parent; translucent. [Little used.) 

Peacham. 

2. Clear to the understanding ; that may be 
dearly understood ; not obscure or ambi- 
guous. Language is perspicuous when it 
readily presents to the reader or hearer 
the precise ideas which are intended to be 
expressed. Meaning, sense or significa- 
tion is perspicuous, when it is clewy and 
easily comprehended. 

PERSPICUOUSLY, ode. Clearly ; plainly ; 
m a manner to be easily understood. 

Aicoa. 

PERSPICUOUSNESS, n. Clearness to in- 
tellectual vision, plainness, freedom from 
obscurity. 

{We generally apply perspicuous to objects 
of intellect, ana conspicuous to objects of 
ocular sight.] 

PERSPIRABIL'ITY, n. [from perspirable.} 
The quality of being perspirable 
PER'SPIRABLE, o. [from h.persptro. Sue 
Perspire.) 

1. Tbit may be perspired, that may’be 
evacuated through the pores of the skin 

Arbuthnot. 

2 Emitting perspiration. [Not proper.) 

Bacon. 

PERSPIRATION, n. [L.persptro. See 
Pertptre ] 

1 The act of pervpiring ; excretion by the 
cuticular pom, evacuation of the fluids 
of the body through the pores of the skin. 

Encyc. Arbuthnot 

2. Matter perspired. 

PER'SPIRATIVK, a. Performing the act of 
perspiration. 

PERSPIRATORY, a. Perspirative. 

Berkeley. 

PERSPI'RE, v. i. [L. per and spiro. to 
breathe.] 

1. To evacuate the fluids of the body 
through the pores of the skin , as, a per- 
son perspires freely. 

2. To be evacuated or excreted through the 
pores of the skin , as, a fluid perspires . 

PERSPI'RE, e. t. To emit or evacuate 
through the pores of the skin. Smollett. 

PERSTRIN6E, r. t. per sir in j*. [L. ptr- 
striago ; per and stnngo, to graze or 
brush.] To grace, to glance on. Burton. 
PERSUADABLE, a. [See Persuade.) That 
may be persuaded 

PERsUADABLY, adv. So as to be per- 

PERSUADE, e. t. f L.jpersuadeo ; per and 
suadeo, to urge or incite.] 

I To influence by argument, advice, in- 
treaty or ex p ostula t ion ; to draw or iodine 
the will to a determination by presenting 
motives to the mind. 

Vol. II. 


I shad* ha dad, if] e*klpsrmo* baste 
writs such another adds m say thtagof ssine. 
\ Dr y deu . 

Almost thou psnuadssi aw la has Christian. 

Acts x*vl. 

2. To convince by argument, or reasons of- 
fered; or to couvinoe by reasons suggest- 
ed by reflection or deliberation, or by evi- 
dence presented in any m an ner to the 
mind 

Beloved, wt are persuaded better thing* of 
you. Heb. vL * 

3. To inculcate by argument or expostula- 
tion. [Little used.) Taylor. 

4. To treat by penuaskm. [JVof m use.) 

Shot. 

PERSUADED, pp. Influenced or drawn 
to an opinion or determination by argu- 
ment, advice or reasons suggested ; con- 
vinced induced. 

PERSUADER, w. One that persuades or 
influences another. Bacon. 

2. That which incites. 

Hunger and thirst at once, 

Powerful persuaders l Mitten. 

PERSUADING, ppr. Influencing by mo- 
tives presented 

PERSUASIBIL'ITY, n. Capability of being 
persuaded. HaUyweU. 

PERSUA'SIBLE.o. [L.«*r«m«6i&.]That 
may be persuaded or influenced by rea- 
sons offered. 

PERSU A 'SI BLENESS, n. The quality of 
being influenced by persuasion. 
PERSUA'SION, n. < as a. [Fr. from L. 
pertuasio ] 

1. The act of persuading; the act of influ- 
encing the mind by arguments or reasons 
offered, or by any thing that movas the 
mind or passions, or inclines the will to a 
determination. 

For thou but til the aits of fine persuasion. 

Otway. 

2. The state of being persuaded or con- 
vinced , settled opinion or conviction pro- 
ceeding from arguments and reasons of- 
fered by others, or suggested by one’s own 
reflections. 

When we have no other certainty of being 
in the right, but our own persuasion that we 
arc *o — Gov. of the Tongue. 

4). A creed or belief ; or a sect or party ad- 
hering to a creed or system of opinions , 
as, men of the same persuasion ; all per- 
suasions concur in the measure. 
PERSUA'SIVE, a. Having the power of 
persuading , influencing the mind or pas- 
sions ; as, persuasive eloquence ; persuasive 
evidence. Hooker. South. 

PERSUASIVELY, adv. In such a manner 
as to persuade or convince. Milton. 

PERSUASIVENESS, n. The quality of 
having influence on the mind or passions. 

Taylor. 

PERSUASORY, o. Having power or ten- 
dency to persuade. Broun. 

PERSUL'PHATE, n. A combination of sul- 
phuric acid with the peroxyd of iron. 

Webster's Manual. 
PERT, a, [W. pert, smart, spruce ; proba- 
bly allied to perk, primarily erect, from 
shooting up or forward J 
1. Lively; W; smart 

Awake the pert and ahaWe spirit of mirth. 


Oa th* foamy eaade and shelves, 

Trip tbs perl frlrfos, a»4 the dapper 4v*s. 

MUtm. 

2. Forward; saucy; bold; bad iP Or a usly 
fret. 

A lady bids m* in a very pert aseaacr mind 
my own aflklrt— Addison. 

PERTA'IN, v. L [L. pertmeo ; per sod le- 
aso, to hold; Itpertrwrrr.] 0 

1. To belong; to be the property, right or 
duty of. 

Men hats thou who afibet heoer by smbl- 
Uoo, which pertaineth not to them, tt upward. 

He took the fortified cities which pe rtai ned 
to Judah. S Kings alt. 

It pertains to the governor to open the port* 
by proclamation. Anon. 

2. To have relation to. Acts i. 
PERTEREBRAT10N.il. [L.per and tore- 

bratio.) The act of boring through. . 

Amnoorth. 

PERTINACIOUS. a. [L. pertmas; per 
and trnso, to hold.] 

1. Holding or adhering to any opinion, pur- 

pose or design with obstinacy ; obstinate ; 
perversely resolute or persistent; as, pertt 
nactoue in opinion ; a man of pertinacious 
confidence. Walton. 

2. Resolute ; firm ; constant ; steady. 
Diligence U a steady, constant, pertisusekm * 

study— South 

[This word often implies a censurable de- 
gree of firmness or constancy, like obsti- 
nacy.) 

PERTINACIOUSLY, adv. Obstinately; 
with firm or perverse adherence to opinion 
or purpose. Ho pertinaciously maintains 
his first opinions. 

PERTINAUIOUSNESS, \ «. [L. pertina- 
PERTINAC'ITY, J eta.) Firm or 
unyielding adherence to opinion or pur- 
pose ; obstinacy. He pursues his scheme 
with pertinacity. 

2. Resolution; constancy. 

PERTINACY, n. [supra.] Obstinacy, 
stubbornness ; persistency ; resolution , 
steadiness. [Little used. ] Taylor. 

PERTINENCE, \ n. [\..pertinsne,pertinso , 
PERTINENCY, } per and teneo, to hold. J 
Justness of relation to the subject or mat- 
ter in hand, fitness; apposi tones*; suita- 
bleness. 

I hive shown the fitness sod pertinency of 
the apostle’s discourse to the persons he ad- 
dressed. Bentley. 

PERTINENT, a. [L.pert teens.} Related 
to the subject or matter hi band , just to 
the purpose ; adapted to the end p ro posed; 


apposite; not foreign to the tiling intended. 
We say, lie used an argument not perti- 
nent to his subset or design. The dis- 
course abounds with psrttnsni remarks. 
He gave pertinent answers to tha ques- 
tions, 

2. Regard mg; concerning; belonging. [Lit- 
tle used.) Hooker. 

PERTINENTLY, adv. Appositely; to the 
purpose. He answered pertinently. 
PERTINENTNESS, n. ApposiUneea. 
PERTIN'C ENT, a. \ L. pertmyens.) Beach- 

VE&'LY, ash. Briskly ; mm tly j with 
prompt boldness, 

2. Saucily ; with indecorous oonfldanoe ot 
bokinese. Steifl- 

PERTH ESS, n. Briskness; amartnee*. 

2 L 
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S. Saudness; forward promptnws or bold- 
mm; Implying lees than effrontery or im- 
pudence. 

Pertntss and Ignorant* may aak a question 
in three linn, which it will coat learning and 
Ingenuity thirty page* to answer. O, Spring . 
3. Petty livelmem; sprightHness without 
force, dignity or soHdity. 

There is in Shsftebury** warlu a Hvelyjwrl- 
**m and,a parade of lhtratare. Watte. 

PERTURB’, \ a. i. [L. per turbo; per 
PERTURBATE , ) ana turbo, proparly to 
turn, or to atir by taming.] 

1. To disturb ; to agitata j to disquiet. 

2. To disorder ; to confuse. Brown. 

(This verb is little used. The participle 

is m usej 

PERTURBATION, «. [L. periurbatw.] 
1. Disquiet or agitation of mind. Milton. 


mind. Milton. 
>; great uncosi- 


1. Disquiet or agitation of mind. Milton. 

2. Restlessness of passions; great uneasi- 
ness. 

3. Disturbance; disorder; commotion in 

public affairs. Bacon. 

4. Disturbance of passions ; commotion of 

spirit. B. Jonson. 

A. Cause of disquiet 

0 polished perturbation, golden care 1 Shak. 
PRRTURBATOR, 1 n. One that disturbs 
PERTURB'ER, / or raises commotion. 

[Little used.] 

PERTURB'ED, pp. Disturbed ; agitated , 
disquieted. 

Rest, rest, perturbed spirit Shak. 

PERTU'SE, \a. [L. pertusus, pertundo , 
PERTU'SED, / per and tundo, to beat.] 

1. Punched; pierced with holes. 

2. In botany , mil of hollow dots on the sur- 
face, as a leaf. 

PERTU'SION, n. toss. [L. pertusus, per- 
tundo.'] 

] . The act of punching, piercing or thrust- 
ing through with a pointed instrument. 

The manner of openings vein in Hippocrates’s 
time, was by subbing or pertusum. sirbutknot. 
2. A little hole made by punching; a perfo- 
ration. Bacon 

PERU'KE, «. [Fr. perruque ; It perrucca , 
Sp. peluca ; D. paruik ; Q.perrvcke; Sw. 

H artificial cap of hair ; a periwig. 

Wiseman 

PERU 'KE-M AKER, n. A maker of po- 

rukes; a wig-maker. 

PERU'SAL, n. * as a. [from peruse.] The 
act of reading. 

This treatise requires application in the peru- 
sal. Woodward. 

2. Carefbl view or examination. [Unusual.] 
Tatler. 

PERU'SE, v.t. a as r. [Some of the senses 
of this word would lead to the inference 
that it is from the Latin pernio. If not, I 
kuow not its origin.] 

1. To read, or to read with attention. 

Addison. 

2. To observe; to examine with careful 
survey. [Oft*.] 

1 havespenu’d ner well. Shak. 

Myself I then perm'd, and limb by Umb 
Survey’d. Mitten. 

PERU'SED.pp. Read; observed; examined. 
PKRU'SER, n One that reads or examines. 

Woodward. 

PERU'SING, ppr. Reading; examining. 
PERU' VI AN, «. Pertaining to Peru, in 
South America. 


Peruvian bark, the bark of theUmcbona, a 
tree of Peru; called also Jesuits 1 bark. 
The taste is bitter and pungent, and it is 
used as an astringent and tonic, in eases 
of debility, and particularly os a febr^uge 
in intermittents. 

PHRVA'DE, v. t. [L, pervado ; per and no- 
do, to go, Eng. to wads.] 

1. To pass through an aperture, pore or in- 

terstice; to permeate; as, liquors that per- 
vade tho pores. Newton. 

2. To pass or spread through the whole ex- 
tent of a thing and into every minute part 

What but God 

Pervadet, adjusts, and agitates the whole ? 

Thomson. 

3. We use this verb in a transitive form to 
express apassive or an intransitive signi- 
fication. Thus when we say, “ the electric 
fluid pervades the earth,” or “ ether per- 
vades the universe,” we mean only that the 
fluid is diffused through the earth or uni- 
verse, or exists in all parts of them. So 
when we say, u a spirit of conciliation per- 
vades all classes of men,” we may mean 
that such a spirit passes through all classes, 
or it exists among all classes. 

PERVA'DED, pp. Passed through; per- 
meated , penetrated in every part 
PER VA'DING, ppr. Passing through or 
extending to every part of a thing. 
1‘EHVA'SfON, n. ias«. The act of perva- 
ding or passing through the whole extent 
of a thing. Boyle. 

PERVERSE, a. pervert/. [L. perversus. See 
Pervert.] 

1. Literally, turned aside; hcncc, distorted 

from the right. Milton 

2. Obstinate in the wrong ; disposed to be 
contrary ; stubborn ; untractable. 

To so perverse a sex all grace u vain. 

Dry den 

3. Cross ; petulant ; peevish ; disposed to 
cross and vex. 

I’ll frown and be perverse, and say thee nay 
Shak. 

PERVERSELY, adv. perversely. With in- 
tent to vex ; crossly , peevishly ; obsti- 
nately in the wrong. Locke . Swtft. 

PERVERSENESS, is. pervert/ ness. Dispo- 
sition to cross or vex, untrnctablencss , 
crossness of temper ; a disposition uncom- 
plying, unaccommodating or acting in op- 
position to what is proper or what is de- 
sired by others. 

Her whom he withes most, shall seldom gain 
Through her jxrver senes*. Milton 

2. Perversion [ Not used.] Bacon 

PERVER'SION, n. [Fr. from L. perversus ] 
Tho act of perverting; a turning from 
truth or propriety; a diverting from the 
true intent or object ; change to something 
worse. We speak of the perversion of the 
laws, when they arc misinterpreted or mis- 
applied ; a perversion of reason, u hen it is 
misemployed, a perversion of Scripture, 
when it is willAilly misinterpreted or misap- 
plied, &c. 

PERVERSITY, n. Perverseness; crossness; 

disposition to thwart or cross. Norris. 

| PERVERSIVE, a. Tending to pervert or 
corrupt. 

PERVERT', v.t. [L. perverto; per and 
verto, to turn.] 

1. To turn from truth, propriety, or from its 


proper purpoe*; to distort front its true 
use or end; aa, to pervert reason fay mis- 
directing it ; to pervert the laws fay misin- 
terpreting and misapplying them; to psr- 
vert justice ; to pervert the meaning «r an 
author; to pervert nature; to perwsi truth. 

Milton. Dryden. 

2. *To turn from the right ; to corrupt 
He in tiie serpent bad p erv er ted five. 

Milton. 

PERVERTED, pp. Turned from right to 
wrong; distorted ; corrupted; misinter- 
preted; misemployed. 

PERVERTER, n. One that perverte or 
turns from right to wrong ; one that dis- 
torts, misinterprets or misapplies. * 
PERVERTIBLE, a. That may be pervert. 

ed. Ainsworth. 

PERVERTING, ppr. Turning from right 
to wrong; distorting; misinterpreting; 
misapplying ; corrupting. 

[Pervert, when used of persons, usually im- 
plies evil design.] 

PERVESTIGATE, v. t. [L. pervestiyo ; per 
and vestigo, to trace; vestigium , a track ] 
To And out by research. Cockeram. 

PERVEST1GATION, «. Diligent inquiry ; 

thorough research. Chillmgwvrth. 

PERVICA'CIOUS, a. [L. pervicax ; com- 
posed perhaps of per and Teutonic wigan, 
to strive or contend.] 

Very obstinate, stubborn; willfully contrary 
or refractory. Denham . 

PERVICA'CIOUSLY, adv. With willful 
obstinacy. 

PERVICA'CIOUSNESS, \ n. Stubbornness ; 
PER V I€ AC'ITY, ) willful obsti- 

nacy. [Little used.] 

PER'VIOUS, a. [ L. permits ; per and via, 
way, or from tho root of that word.] 

1. Admitting passage, that maybe pene- 
trated by another body or substance ; per- 
meable , penetrable. We say, glass is per- 
vious to light ; a porous stone is pervious 
to water; a wood is pervious or not pervi- 
ous to a body of troops. 

A country pervious to the sms and authority 
of the conqueror. Gibbon. 

2. That may be penetrated by the mental 
sight. 

By darkness they mran God, whose secrets 
are pervious to no rye. Taylor. 

3. Pervading, permeating, as, pervious 

fire. [Not proper.] Prior. 

PER'VIOUSNESS, n. The quality of ad- 
mitting passage or of being penetrated , as, 
the perviousness of glass to light. Boyle. 
PESA'DE, is. [Fr. pauade. See Pass.] 
The motion of a horse when he raises his 
fore quarters, keeping his hind feet on the 
ground without advancing. Far. Diet. 

PE'SO, n. [supra.] A Spanish coin weigh- 
ing an ounce ; a piaster ; a piece of eight. 

Sp. Diet. 

PES'SARY, is. [Fr. peuaire ; It psssario; 
L. pestus.] 

A solid substance composed of wool, lint or 
linen, mixed with powder, oil, wax, fire, 
made round and long like a finger, to be 
introduced into the neck of the matrix for 
the cure of seme disorder. JSmeyc. 

An instrument that is introduced into the va- 
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t the uterus. It is mode 


wind linen, Ac. 

Hooper, Cooper, 

PEST, «. [Fr.peate; L-peefe*; It-peefe, 
wkmco appettaro, to infect or eomipt, 8p. 
npeetmr. Tkm word * mi be allkd to the 
Heb. Cfc. 8v». & Eth. won to be fetid, Ar. 
to beat or throw down, or to a verb of that 
family. The primary mw ie probably to 
•trike or beat, hence a stroke. See CUu 
Be. No. 25. 89. 48.] 

1. Plague; p ee tilen oe; a Ariel epidemic dia- 

Let fierce AchiUss 

The g*d prepitiaW, and the put assuage. 

P°L- 

f . Any thing wety aoxious, mischievous or 
destructive. The talebearer, the gambler, 
the libertine, the drunkard, are petit to so- 
ciety. 

Of ell virtues, justice is the best , 

Vsior without it is a common pest Waller. 
PESTER, v. t. [Fr. pester.] To trouble ; to 
disturb; to annoy; to harass with little 
vexations. 

We ext pestered with mice sod rats. More. 
A multitude of scribbler* daily peeter the 
world with their insufferable stm£ Dryden. 

2. To encumber. Milton. 

PESTERED, pp. Troubled; disturbed ; an- 
noyed. 

PEST'ERER, r. One that troubles or ha- 
rasses with vexation. 

PESTERING, ppr. Troubling; disturbing. 
PEST'EROUS, a. Encumbering ; burden- 
some. [ Little used.] Bacon. 

PESTHOUSE, n. A house or hospital for 
persons infected with any contagious rfnd 
mortal disease. 

PESTIFEROUS, a [L. pcstit, plague, and 
fero, to produce.] 

1. Pestilential; noxious to health; malig- 
nant; infectious; contagious. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. Noxious to peace, to morals or to society ; 
mischievous, destructive. 

3. Troublesome; vexatious. Shak. 

PESTT L EN CE, n [L. pestilentia, from pes- 
tilent; petite, plague.] 

1. Plague, appropnately so called ; but in a 
general sense, any contagious or infectious 
disease that is epidemic and mortal. 

Shak. 

2. Corruption or morel diseeae destructive 
to happiness. 

Profligate habits carry pettUcnct into the 
bo tom of domestic society. J. M. Mason 

PESTILENT, a. [L. pestilent, from ptstit, 
plague.] 

] . Producing the plague, or other malignant, 
contagions disease ; noxious to health and 
life; as, a pestilent air or climate. Bacon. 

2. Mischievous ; noxious to morsls or so- 
ciety, destructive ; in a general sense ; os, 
pestilent books. 

3. Troublesome; mischievous ; making dis- 
turbance ; corrupt ; as, a pestilent fellow. 
Acts xxiv. 

PESTILENTIAL, a. Partaking of the na- 
ture of the plague or other infectious dis- 
ease; as, a pestilential fisver. 

2. Producing or tending to ptoduoe infec- 
tious disease; as, pestilential vapors. 

3, . . . 


South . 
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PESTILENTLY, afe. KUdurrau!/ it- 
structively. 

PESTILLATION, «. [Amu L. pistsUum, 
Eng. pestle.] 

The act of pounding and broking in a 
mortar. [Little tueeF] Broom. 

PESTLE, n. pee'/. [I,. pieftilmm, and proboMy 
pinto, for ptso, to pound or beat ; Sfw .piska, 
to strike. See Pest.] 

An instrument for pounding and booking 
substances in a mortar. Le L 

Pestle of pork, a gammon of baconu^^ ^ ^ 

PET, n. [This word mar be contracted from 
petulant, or belong to the rood of that word. 
Peevish, which is evidently a contracted 
word, may be from the same root] 

A slight fit of peevishness or fretftii discon- 
tent. 

Life given far noble purposes must not be 
thrown sway in a pet, nur whined sway in love. 
Collier. 

PET, n. [formerly prat Qu.W.j>/ l <A,alittle, 
pfithan, a babe or little thing ; D. bout, a 
duck or dear ; Ir. basdh, love ; L. peto, or 
o *• 

Gr reht, rodut. In Pert, hat is 

an idol, a dear friend, a mistress. In Russ. 
ptiayu signifies to feed, nourish or bring 
up. The real origin of the word is doubt- 
ful.] 

1. A cade lamb ; a lamb brought up by 
hand. 

2. A fondling; any little animal fondled and 

indulged. Toiler. 

PET, v. t. To treat os a pet ; to fondle ; to 
indulge. 

PETAL, ft. [Fr. pc tale ; Gr. nrsl ss, from 
ennui, to expand, L. pateo. Class Bd. No. 
05 Ac.] 

In botany, a Ana or leaf. In fiowers of one 
petal, the enrol and petal are the same. In 
flowers of several petals, the corol is the 
w hole, and the petals are the parts, or tho 
petal is one of the leaves or which the 
whole corol is conijuiied. Martyn. 

PET' A LED, \ a. Having petals , as, a pe- 

PET'ALOUSj taled flower; opposed to 
apetalous. 'Inis word Is much used in com- 
pounds , as, on e-petaled ; thr eo-petaled. 

PETALINK, a. Pertaining to a petal ; at- 
tached to a petal ; as, a petatine nectary. 

Barton 

PET'ALJSM, k. [Gr.rtrmXteno<. Sic Petal.] 
A form of sentence among the ancient 
Syracusans, by which they proscribed a 
citizen whose wealth or popularity alarm- 
ed their jealousy, or who was suspected of j 
aspiring to sovereign power; temporary 
proscription, or banishment for five years. 
The mode was to give their votes by wri- 
ting his name on a leaf, Petalim m Syra- 
cuse answered to ostracism in Athens. 

Encyr. Cyc. 

PETALITE, n. [Gr. xitwAoj, a leaf.] A rare 
mineral occurring in masses, having a fo- 
liated structure; its color milk iroite or 
shaded with gray, red or green. Tho new 
a lkali , lithia, was first discovered in this 
mineral. Cteowland. 

PET' A LO ID, a. [petal and Gr. uieg, form.] 
Having the form of petals. 

Barton. Roflnesque. 


PET 

PETAL-SHAPED, m. lnkfSukmrf 
a p e t a l. 

PETARD, a. [It * Sp. fMtar*; Fr.pe- 

tetSeJ 

An engine of war made qf metal, ueeriy In 
the step* ofa hat, to be loaded wftfc pow- 
** r .* n T °** • madriar or phmk and 

l«.|X 

<m th. Mb In 

malignant fevers. 

PETECHIAL, «. [Sp. petepuW; h.petso- 

Spotted. A petechial fever is a malignant 
fever accompanied with purple sootson the 
skin. 

PET Re! } SALTPETER, 

PETEREL, \ n. An aquatic fowl of foe ge- 
PETREL, / nus Procellaria. 
PETERPENCE, n. A tax or tribute for- 
merly paid by the English people to the 
pone ; being a penny for eveiy house, pay- 
able at Lommas-day. It was called also 
Romescot. Hall. 

PETERWORT, n. A plant. 

PET'iOLAR, \ a. Pertaining to a petiole, 
PKT10LARY, / or proceewng from it; 
os, a petiolar tendril. 

2. Formed from a petiole ; as, a petiolar bud. 

3. Growing on a petiole; as, a petiolar gland. 

Marten. 

PET'IOLATE, \ a. Growing on a petiole, 
PETIOLED, ) as, a petMote leaf. 

Martyn. 

PETIOLE, a. [L. petiolut, probably a di- 
minutive from pet, pedis.] 

In botany , a leaf-stair ; the foot-stalk of a 
leaf. Martyn. 

PETIT, a. pet'ty. [Fr. See Petty.] Small, 
little; mean. South. 

This word petit is now generally Wjrttfeh 


fietit constable, an inferior civil O06fcr sub- 
ordinate to the high constable* 

Petit jury, a jury of twelve freeholders who 
are empanneled to try causes at the bar 
of a court , so called in distinction from 
the grand jury, which tries the truth of in- 
dictments. 

Petit larceny, foe stealing of goods of for va- 
lue of twelve pence, or under that amount ; 
opposed to grand larceny . 

Petit tergeanly, in English law, the tenttM 
of lands of foe king, by foe service of 
rendering to him annually some imple- 
ment of war, as a bow, an arrow, a sword, 
lance, Ac. 

Petit treason, the crime of killing a perron, 
to whom foe offender owe# duty or sub- 
jection, Thus it is petit treason tor a wife 
to kill her husband, or a servant hie lord 
or master. B lso kston s. 

PETIT-MAITRE, n. pett^maitre. [Fr. a 
little master.] 

A’spruce fellow foot dangles about females ; 
a top; a coxcomb. Addison. 

PETITION, *. [L petitio, from peto, to 
ask, property to urge or press, Sax. biT- 
nsn, Goth. My an, G. bkten, D. bidden, 
Sw, bedim, Dan. beder, 8p. pedir, Arm. 
pidi, Ir, impidkm, Com. pidxka. Qu 
2 L 2 



PET 


PEW 


Ch. re to supplicate. 8 m Claes Bd. No. 
57. 68. 64.] „ „ 

1. In a general sense, a request, tuppHstikm 
or prayer; but chiefly and appropriately, 
a solemn or formal supplication; a prayer 
addressed by a person to the Supreme Be- 
ing, for something needed or desired, or a 
branch or particular article of prayer. Law. 

2. A formal request or supplication, verbal 
or written; particularly, a written suppli- 
cation from an inferior to a superior, either 
to a single person clothed with power, or 
to a legislative or other body, soliciting 
some favor, grant, right or mercy. 

3. The paper containing a supplication or 
solicitation. Much of the time of our legi s- 
lative bodies is consumed in attending to 
private petition*. The speaker’s table is 
often loaded with petit iont. Petitions to the 
king of Great Britain must contain nothing 
redacting on the administration. Encyc 

PETITION, v. t. To mako a request to ; 
to aak from ; to solicit ; particularly, to 
make supplication to a superior for some 
fovor or nght ; as, to petition the legisla- 
ture ; to petition a court of chancery. 

The mother petitioned her goddeu to bestow 
on them the greatest gift that could be given. 

Addison 

PETI'TIONARILY, adv. By way of beg- 
ging the question. Brown. 

PETFTIONARY, a. Supplicatory; coming 
with a petition. 

Pardon thy petitionary countrymen Shak 
2. Containing a petition or request ; as, a 
petitionary prayer ; a petitionary epistle 
Hooker Swift 

PETITIONEE', n. A person cited to de- 
fend against a petition. 

PETITIONER, n. One that presents a 
petition, either verbal or written. 
PETI'TION IN 0, ppr. Asking as a favor, 
grant, right or mercy; supplicating. 
PETITIONING, n. The act of asking or 
soliciting ; solicitation ; supplication. Tu- 
multuous petitioning is made ponal by 
statute. 

PETITORY, a. Petitioning, soliciting. 

[Not used. } Brewer 

PETONG', n. The Chinese name of a species 
of copper of a whito color. It is sometimes 
confounded with tuteuag. Pinkerton 
PETRE'AN, a. [L. petra, a rock.] Per- 
taining to rock or stone. Faber 

PETRES'CENCE, u. The process of chang- 
ing into stone Kirwan. 

PETRES'CENT, a. [Or. vir^tc, a stone, 
L. petra.} , 

Converting into stone ; changing into stony 
hardness. Boyle. 

PETRIFACTION, * [See Petrify ] The 
process of changing "into stone , the con- 
version of wood or any animal or vegetable 
substance into stone or a body or stony 
hardness. 

When the water in which wood is lodged is 
slightly impregnated with petrescent particles, 
theprfrifar&iN very slowly takea place. Kirwan. 
2. That which is converted from animal or 
vegetable substance into stone. 

—The calcarious petrifaction called oeteo- 
eoUa. 7 Kirwan. 

An organised body rendered bard by 
depositions of stony matter in its cavities. 

Urt. 


3. In popular usage, a body iacrusted with 
stony matter; an incru st ati on . Ed. Eneyc. 
PETRIFACTIVE, a. Pertaining to petri- 
faction. 

2. Having power to convert vegetable or 
animal substances into stone. Brawn. 
PETRIFTC, a. Having power to convert 
into stone. Milton. 

The cold, dry, petrifie mace of a false and an* 
feeling philosophy. Burke. 

PETRI FI€ ATE, v. t. To petrify. [Not 
used} Hall. 

PETRIFICATION, n. The process of pe- 
trifying. 

2. That which is petrified ; a petrifaction. 
[TJie latter word is generally used.] 

3. Obduracy; callousness. HattyweU. 

PETRIFIED, pp. Changed into stone. 

2. Fixed in amazement. 

PETRIFY, v.t. [ L. petra, Gr. rtrgoe, a 
stone or rock, ana facto, to make.] 

1 . To convert to stone or Btony Substance , 
as an animal or vegetable substance. 

North of Quito, there is a river that 
any sort of wood or leuves Kirwan. 

2. To make callous or obdurate ; as, to pe- 
trify the heart. 

And petrify a genius to a dunce. Pops. 

3. To fix , as, to petrify one with astonish- 
ment, 

PETRIFY, v. i. To become stone, or of a 
stony hardness, as animal or vegetable 
substances by means of colcanous or other 
depositions in their cavities. 
PETRIFYING.ppr. Converting into stone; 

as, petrifying operation. Kirwan 

PETROL, in. [Vr.petrole, from Gr. 
PETRO'LEUM, ) xir^g, a stone, and 
i>sc/o», oil ; quasi petrolaton} 

Rock oil, a liquid inflammable substance or 
bitumen exsuding from the earth and col- 
lected on the surface of the water in wells, 
in various parts of the world, or oozing 
from cavities in rocks. This is essentially 
composed of carbon and hydrogen 

Fourcroy. Kirwan. Cyc. 
PET'HONEL, n. A horseman’s pistol. 
PET'ROSILEX, ». [L. petra , Gr. wirgof, 
a stone, and sties, flint. ) 

Rock stone ; rock flint, or compact feldspar. 
PETROSILmoUS, a. Consisting of pe- 
trosilex ; as, petrosilicious breccias. 

Kirwan. 

PETROUS, a. [L petra, a stone. 1 Like 
stone , bard , stony. Hooper 

PETTICOAT, n [Fr.prfit, petty, and coat ] 
A garment worn by females and covering 
the lower limbs 

PETTIFOG, r i. (Fr. petit, small, and 
voguer, to row. But in Norman, roguer 
is rendered to call again, to return, as if 
from L. voco, like advocate.] 

To do small business , as a lawyer. [V ul- 

PIyTTIFOGGER, m. An inferior attorney 
or lawyer who is employed m small or 
mean business. . 

PETTIFOGGERY, n. The practice of a 
pettifogger; tricks; quibbles Milton. 
PETTINESS, «. [from petty.] Smallness; 

little ness. Shak. 

PETTISH, a. [fromnef.] Fretful, peevish, 
subject to freaks of ill temper. Creeek. 
PETTISHLY, ado. In spot; with a freak 
of ill temper. 


PETTISHNESS, n. Frstfulness; petu- 
lance ; peevishness. Cottier. 

PETTITOES, n. [petty sad toes.} The toes 
or feet of a pig ; sometimes used for foe 
human feet m contempt Shak. 

PETTO, ft. [It from L. pectus, the breast] 
The breast, hence, in petto, in secrecy; in 
reserve. CheetorfMd. 

PETTY, «. [Fr. petit.} Small; little; tri- 
fling; inconsiderable; as, a petty trespass ; 
a petty crime. Milton. 

2. Inferior ; as, a petty prince. Denham. 


genus Motacilla, called also beeimbird; 
found in the north of Europe. Pennadt. 

The beambird is the spotted fly-catcher, 
of the genus Muscicapa. Ed. Encyc. 
PETTYCOY, ». An herb. Ainsworth. 
PETULANCE, \ ft. [L. petulantia ; Fr. 
PETULANCY, ) petulance.} 

Freakish pasaion , peevishness; pettishness; 
sauciness. Peevishness is not precisely 
synonymous with petulance , the former 
implying more permanence of a sour, fret- 
ful temper ; the latter more temporary or 
capricious irritation. 

That which looked like pride in some, and 
petulance in other*. Clarendon. 

The pride and petulance of youth. Watts 
PETULANT, a. [L. petitions.] Saucy , 
pert or forward with fretfolnesa or sourness 
of temper ; as, a petulant youth. 

2. Manifesting petulance; proceeding from 
pettisbness, as, & petulant demand ; a petu- 
lant answer. 

3'. Wanton , freakish in passion. 
PETULANTLY, adv. With petulance; 

with saucy pertness. ' 

PETUNSE, )n. pe tuns’. Porcelain clay 
PETUNTSE, [ so called, used by the Chi- 
PETU NTZE, ) nese in the manufacture of 

E celam or china-ware. It is a variety of 
Ispar. Encyc. Cfeaveland. 

PEW, n. [D puye, L podium} An in- 
closed scat in a church. Pews were for- 
merly made square , in modern churches 
in America tney are generally long and 
narrow, and sometimes called slips. 

PEW, v t To furnish with pews. [Little 
used} Ash 

PE 'WET, n An aquatic fowl, the sea 
crow or mire crow, of the genus Larus. 

Encyc 

2 The lapwing Ainsworth. 

PEW-FELLOW, a, A companion. 

Bp. Hall. 

PEWTER, «. [ 1 1 . peltro ; Sp. peltre, from 
which pewter is formed by a change of l 
into », as the French change belle into 
beau. We receive the word from the Norm 
peautre.} 

1 . A composition of factitious metal, consult- 
ing of tin and lead, or tin, lead and brass, 
in the proportions of a hundred pounds of 
tin to fifteen of lead, and six of brass. 
This waa formerly in extensive use in do- 
mestic utensils or vessels; but being a 
soft composition and easily melted, is now 
lese used. 

2. Vessels or utensil# made of pewter ; as 
plates, dishes, p o cv ingei a and the like. 

A ddie t m . 
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PBWTERER, «. One wheat oonwpatsoft it 
to make wait and utansfli of pewter. 

Reyfo. 

PHA'ETON, a. [Or. from $mmh to thine.] 

1. lnaqM^,frme(mofPharfweaad€3^ 
mane, or of Cephaltu and Aurora, that it, 
the eon of light or of the eun. This aspir- 
ing youth begged of Pbcebut that he would 
permit him to guide the chariot of the eun, 
in doing which he uanifostod want of 
•Ull, and being etraek with a thunderbolt 
br Jupiter, he wee hurled headlong into 
the river Po. Thia fable probably origi- 
nated in the appearance of a comet with 
a splendid train, which passed from the 
right intoenorth-weetof Italy and Greece. 

2. An open carriage like a chaise, on four 
wheels, and drawn by two hone*. 

3. In ornithology, a genus of fowls, the tropic 
bird. 

PHAGEDENIC,#. [Or. Qnytlm***, from 
pmym, to eat] 

Eating or corroding flesh ; as, a phagedenic 
ulcer or medicine. 

Phagedenic water , is made from quick lime 
ana corrosive sublimate. 

PHAGEDENIC, a. A medicine or applica- 
tion that eats away proud or fungous flesh. 

Encyc. Hooper. 

PHALAN'GIOUS, a [Gr. pmluyytos, a 
kind of spider, from 

Pertaining to the genus of spiders denomi- 
nated $«A«yyis», phalangium Brown 

PHAL'ANGITE, n. fGr. <ps.Aeyy/n,f, a 
legionary soldier.] 

A soldier belonging to a phalanx. Mitford. 


PHAI/ANX, «. [L.; Gr. p**ayt] In 
Grecian antiquity, a square battalion or 
body of soldiers, formed in ranks and files 
dose and deep, with their shields joined 
and pikes crossing each other, so as to 
render it almost impossible to break it 
The Macedonian phalanx, celebrated for 
its force, consisted of 8000 men , but 
smaller bodies of soldiers were called by j 
die same name. Encyc. Mitford. 

2. Any body of troops or men formed in 
close array, or any combination of people 
distinguished for firmness and solidity of 
union. 

3. In anatomy , the three rows of small bones 
forming the Angers 

4 In natural history, a term used to express 
the arrangement of the columns of a sort 
of fossil corolloid, called lithoetrotvon, found 
in Wales. Woodward 

PH A L' A ROPE, ». The name of several 
•pedes of water fowls inhabiting the 
northern latitudes of Europe and America. 

Pennant. 

PHANTASM,*. [Gr. tpasraefus, from <pnr- 
r«£«, to show, from the root of psusa, to 
shine , Qampm, to appear.] 

That which appears to the mind, the image 
of an external object; hence, on idea or 
notion. It usually denotes a vain or airy 
appearance ; something imagined. 

AH the Interim is 

Like a phantasm or a hideoiu dream. Shot. 


PHANTASTIC, \ See FANTASTIC, and 
PHANTASY. / FANCY. 
PHANTOM, e. [Fr. fantfme, corrupted 
from L. phantasma.'] 

1. Something that appears; an apparition ; 
a specter. 


P H A 

Strange phantom rising ss the mists arise. 

Pope. 

2. A fancied virion. Pop*. 

PHA'RAON, it. The name of a game of 
ehanee. 

PHARAON IC, e. Pertaining to the Pha- 
raohs or kings of Egypt, or to the old 
Egyptians. Niebuhr 

PHARISAIC, \ e. [from Phan**.] 
PHARISAICAL, / Pertaining to the 
Pharisees; resembling the Pharisees, a sect 
among the Jews, distinguished by their 
zeal for the traditions of toe elders, and by 
their exact observance of these traditions 
and the ritual law. Hence pkarisatc de- 
notes addicted to external forma and cere- 
monies ; making a show of religion with- 
out toe spirit of it ; as, phonemic holiness. 

Bacon. 

PHARISA'ICALNESS, n. Devotion to ex- 
ternal rites and ceremonies ; external show 
of religion without too spirit of it 
PHARISAISM, n. The notions, doctrines 
end conduct of the Pharisees, as a sect 
2. Rigid observance of external forms of re- 
ligion without genuine piety; hypocrisy 
in religion. Encyc. Milner 

PHARISE'AN, a. Following the practice 
of tbe Pharisees. Milton. 

PHARISEE, n. [Heb Pt», to separate.] 
One of a sect among the Jews, whose re- 
ligion consisted in a strict observance of 
ntes and ceremonies and of the traditions 
of the elders, and whose pretended holi- 
ness led them to separate themselves as 
a sect, considering themselves as more 
righteous than other Jews. 
PHARMACEUTIC, \ a. fC.r <pm*f**- 
PHARMACKUTICAL, J *rv r«o fl from 
< pafftantvn, , to practice witchcraft or use 
medicine; tpaysnuos, poison or medicine. j 
Pertaining to the knowledge or art of phar- 
macy, or to the art of preparing medicines. 
PHARMACEUTICALLY, adv In the 
manner of pharmacy. 

PHARMACEUTICS, n. The science of 
preparing and exhibiting medicines. Parr. 
PIIAR'MACOLITK, «. Arscniate of lime, 
snow white or milk white, inclining to 
reddish or jellowish white, ftoccunin 
small renifonn, botryoidal and glohular 
masses, and has a silky luster. Diet. 
PHARMACOLOGIST, «. [Gr. 
and Xiy* | 

One that writes on drag*, or the composi- 
tion and preparation of medicines. 

Woodward. 

PHARMACOLOGY, n. [supra.] The sci- 
ence or knowledge of drugs, or the art of 
preparing medicines. 

2. A treatise on the art of preparing medi- 
cines. Encyc. 

PHARMACOPEIA,) n. [O r. pmspoanos 
PHAR[MA€OPY, j and *uw, to 
make.] 


PH E 

n» * « pmim <r fra*** 

end compounding tbetanoee, whether 
vegetable, mineral or animal, for the pur- 
poeee of medicine ; the o o cu pnl fo n of an 
apothecary. Auyc 

PHAROS, it. [Gr. *•**. Thia wordlifo- 
nerally supposed to betaken from the name 
of a email trie, near Alexandria, in Egypt. 
But qu. is not the word from toe rootoQfr#, 
or from the Celtic fatrim, to watch, and 
the isle so called from the tower upon RH 

1. A light-house or tower which anciently 

stood on a small isle of that name, adjoin- 
ing the Egyptian shore, over against Alex- 
andria. It consisted of several stories 
and galleries, with a lantern on toe top, 
which was kept burning at night as a 
guide to aeamen. £ncyc. Cyc. 

2. Any light-house for toe direction of sea- 
men ; a watch-tower ; a beacon. 

PHAItYNGOT'OMY, n. [Gr. pnpyl, the 
muscular and glandular beg that leads to 
the esophagus, and nyuee, to cut.] 

The operation at making an incision into 
the pharynx to remove a tumor or any 
thing that obstructs the passage. Coxr. 
PHASE, \n. plur. Phase*. [Gr. pueig, 
PH A 'SIS, / from paisa, Qaa, to shine.) 

1. In a yettcral sense, an appearanoe ; that 
which is exhibited to the eye; appropri- 
ately, any anpearance or quantity of illu- 
mination or the moon or other planet. 
The moon presents different phases at the 
full and the quadrature!. 

2. In mineralogy, transparent green quartz 

PHAS'EL,«. [Gr.$>«e*Xsf or$«e/oXo*.] Ini? 

French bean or kidney bean. 

PHASM, ) ». [Gr. from (Paisa, fan, 
PHAS'MA , ) supra.] Appearance; fancied 
apparition; phantom. [Little used.] 

Hammond. 

PH AS'S ACIIATE, ». The lead colored 
agate. [See .4 gate. ] Enet/i 

PHEASANT, n.nhrx'ant. [F r.fatsan; It. 
fagiano; Sp , . Jayson; L. phastanus ; Gr. 
paetstsof, Russ ohaxan; supposed to be 
so named from the river Phasis, in Asia 


A dispensatory ; a book or treatise describ- 
ing the preparations of the several kinds 
ofmedicinee, with their uses and manner 
of application. 

PHARMACOP'OLIST, a. [Gr. pays**** 
and raXsa, to sell.] One that sells medi- 
cines ; an epothecary. 

PHAR'MAC x, ft. [Or. Paytausm, a me- 
dicament, whether salutary or poisonous.) 


pmeimsof, Russ nhaxan; siipjioscd to be 
so named from the river Phasis, in Asia 
But is it not from some root signifying to 
he spotted? See Class Bs. No. 34.] 

A fowl of the genu* Phaaianus, of beautiful 
plumage, and its flesh delirate food. 
PI1EER, n. A companion. [Sax. geyc/ta. | 
[See Peer.] 

PH ERSE, v t. To comb [See Fease. J 
PHEN'GITE, «. [Gr. ptyynnc, from ptyya, 
to shine.] 

A beautiful species of alabaster, superior in 
brightness to most species of marbles. 

Encyc. 

PHEN'ICOPTER, n [Gr. poisinorrtfg, 
red winged ; p* isinos, red, and wrtfw, 

SZl of the genu* Phamicouterua, tha 
flamingo, inhabiting the warm latitudes of 
hath continent*. Hakewill. 


PH E'NIX, » [ Or. (point * phatnia, the 
P«i m or date tree, and • fowl j 
1 The fowl which is said to exist sin gle, 
and to rue again from Ue own ashes. 

J/tde. 

2. A person of singular distinction. 
PIIENOGAMTAN, e. [Of. fm, end ye- 
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PH I 


In botany, haring the essential atgans of 
fructification visible. 

PHENOMENOL'OGY, *. [ ph e n om e no n 

and Or. keys;, discourse.] A descrip tion or 
history of phenomena. Eneyc. 

PHENOM'E^ON, ».plur. Phenomena. [Or. 

from Qm npu i, to appear.] 

In a general tenet, aa appearance; any thing 
viable; whatever is presented to the eye 
by observation or experiment, or whatever 
is discovered to exist : as, the phenomena of 
the natural world ; the phenomena of hea- 
venly bodies, or of terrestrial substances ; 
the phenomena of heat or of color. It 
sometimes denotes a remarkable or unusual 


PhIPonT**’ In heraldry, the barbed iron 
head of a dart. 

PHl'AL, *. [L. phiala ; Or. Pen. 

pialah; It fiale; Fr.tfofc.] 

1. A glass vessel or bottle; in common 
usage, a small glass vessel used for hold- 
ing liquors, ana particularly liquid medi- 
cines. It is often written and pronounced 


2. A large vessel or bottle made of glass'; as 
the Leyden phial, which is a glass vessel 
partly coated with tinfoil, to be used in 
electrical experiments. 

PH PAL, v. t. To put or keep in a phial. 

S hens tone. 


PHILADELPH'IAN, a. [Gr. <p*o S and 

Pertaining to Philadelphia, or to Ptolemy 
Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPH'IAN, n. One of the family 
of love. ' Taller. 


PHILANTHROPIC, \ a. [See Philan- 
PHILANTHROP'ICAL, f thropy.) Pos- 
sessing general benevolence ; entertaining 
good will towards all men ; loving man- 


2. Directed to the general good. 

PHILANTHROPIST, n. A person of ge- 
neral benevolenoe ; one who loves or wishes 
well to his fellow men, and who exerts 
himself in doing them good. 

PHILANTHROPY, n. [Gr. to love, 
or a friend, and man.] 

The love of mankind ; benevolenoe toward* 
the whole human fkmily ; universal good 
will. It differs from friendship, as the lat- 
ter is on affection for individuals. 

Eneyc. Addison. 

PHILIPPIC, n. An oration of Demosthe- 
nes, the Grecian orator, against Philip, 
king of Macedon, in which the orator in- 
veighs against the indolence of the Athe- 
nians. Hence the word is used to denote 
any discourse or declamation fhU of acri- 
monious invective. The fourteen orations 
of Cicero against Mark Anthony are also 
called Philippics. 

FHIL'IPPIZE, o. ». To write or utter in- 
vective ; to doolaim against [Vuutual.] 
Burke. 


2. To side with Philip ; to support pr advo- 
cate Philip. iSri/h 

PHILLYRE'A, n. A genus ofplsnts, Mock- 
privet * Eneyc. 

PHILO L'OGER, \ «. One versed in the 
PHILOL'OGIST, / history and construc- 
tion of language. Philologist is geoendly 
used. 


PHILOLOG'IC, \a. [See Philology.) 
PHILOLOGICAL, / Pertaining to phi- 
lology, or to the study and knowledge of 
language. Watte. 

PHILOL'OGIZE, v. s. To oifor criticisms. 

{Little wed.) Evelyn. 

PHILOLOGY, *. [Gr. 
to love, and Aoyof, a word.] 

1. Primarily, a love of words, or a desire to 
know the origin and construction of lan- 
guage. In a more general sense, 

2. That branch of literature which compre- 
hends a knowledge of the etymology or 
origin and combination of words ; gram- 
mar, the construction of sente pees or use 
of words in language; criticism, the inter- 
pretation of authors, the affinities of differ- 
ent languages, and whatever relates to the 
history or present state of languages. It 
sometimes includes rhetoric, poetry, his- 
tory and antiauities. 

PHILOMATH, ». [Gr. 
a lover, and gtMsinsu, to learn.] A lover 
of learning. 

PHILOMATH'IC, a. Pertaining to the love 
of learning. 

2. Having a love of letters. Med. Repot. 
PHIL'OMATHY, n. The love of learning. 
PHI'LOMEL, \ n. [from Philomela, 
PHILOME'LA, / daughter of Pandion, 
king of Athens, who was changed into a 
nightingale.] The nightingale. Pope. 
PllIL'OMOT, a. [corrupted from Fr .feu- 
tlle morte, a dead leaf.] Of the color of a 
dead leaf. Additon. 

PIIILOMU'SICAL, a. Loving music. 

Bwby. 

PHILOPOLEM'IC, «. [Gr. a lover, 
and wrttfMiee, warlike.] 

Ruling over opposite or contending natures , 
an epithet or Minerva. Pawamas, Tran*. 
PHILOS'OPHATE, v . i. [L. philotophor, 
phtlotophalw.) To play the philosopher; 
to moralise. [JVot tued .] Barrow. 

PHILOSOPHATI0N, n. Philosophical 
discussion. [AW wed.) Petty. 

PHTLOS'OPIIEME, n. [Gr. Qfaontyuus.) 
Principle of reasoning ; a theorem. [Lit- 
tle wed.) 

PHILOSOPHER,*. [See Philosophy.) A 
person versed in philosophy, or in the prin- 
ciples of nature and morality ; one who de- 
votes himself to the study of physics, or of 
moral or intellectual science. 

2. In a general tense, one who is profoundly 
versed in any science. 

Philosopher's stone , a stone or preparation 
which the alchimista formerly sought, as 
the instrument of converting the baser 
metals into pure gold. 

PHILOSOPHIC, \ a. Pertaining to phi- 
PHILOSOPH'ICAL, / loeophy , as, nphi- 
tosophical experiment or problem. 

2. Proceeding from philosophy ; at, philo- 
sophic pride. 

3. Suitable to philosophy ; according to phi- 
losophy ; as, philosophical reasoning or ar- 
guments. 

4. Skilled in philosophy; as, a philosophical 
historian. 

5. Given to philosophy; as, & philosophical 
mind. 

-6. Regulated by philosophy or the rules of 
reason; as, philosophic fare. Dryden. 


7. Calm; cool; i 

PHILOSOPHICALLY, ado. In a philoso- 
phical manner; aeoording to the rules or 
principles of philosophy ; at, to argue phi- 

2. Calmly, wisely; rationally. 
PHILOS'OPHISM, a. f Gr. tpOof, a lover, 
and eoQiefut, sophism.] 

1. The love of friladous arguments or false 


2. The practice of sophistry. Ch. Ole. 

PHILOS'OPHIST, *. A lover of sophistry; 
one who practices sophistry. Portent. 

PHILOSOPHISTIC, \ a. Pertaining to 

PHILOSOPHI8TICAL, / the love or 
practice of sophistry. 

PHILOS'OPmZE, o.s. [from philosophy.) 
To reason like a philosopher; to search 
into the reason and nature of things ; to 
investigate phenomena and assign rations] 
causes for their existence. Sir Isaac New- 
ton lays down four rules of philosophising. 

Two doctors of the schools were pkUstopki - 
zing on the advantages of mankind above all 
other creatures. L' Estrange. 

PHILOSOPHIZING, ppr. Searching into 
the reasons of things; assigning reasons 
for phenomena. 

PHILOS'OPHY, n. [L. philosophic ; Gr. 
0Aoro4><« ; love ; tpiXu*, to love, and 
eo 0m, wisdom.] 

1. Literally, the love of wisdom. Butin mo- 
dern acceptation, philosophy is a general 
term denoting an explanation of the rea- 
sons of things ; or an investigation of the 
causes of all phenomena both of mind and 

. of matter. When applied to any particu- 
lar department of knowledge, it denotes 
the collection of general laws or principles 
under which all the subordinate pheno- 
mena or facts relating to that subject are 
comprehended. Thus, that branch of phi- 
losophy which treats of God, &c. is called 
theology ; that which treats of nature, is 
called physics or natural philosophy , that 
which treats of man is called logic and 
ethics, or moral philosophy; that which 
treats of the mind is called intellectual or 
mental philosophy, or metaphysics. 

The objects of philosophy are to ascer- 
tain facts or truth, and the causes of things 
or their phenomena ; to enlarge our views 
of God and his works, and to render our 
knowledge of both practically useful and 
subservient to human happiness. 

True religion and true pMbsopky most ulti- 
mately arrive at the same principle. S. S. Smith. 

2. Hypothesis or system on which natural 
effects are explained. 

We shall in vain interpret their words by 
the notions of our phUossphy and the doctrines 
in our schools. Locke. 


3. Reasoning; argumentation. Milton. 

4. Course ofscienees read in the schools. 

Johnson. 

PHILTER, «. [Fr. philtre; L. phtitra ; Gr. 
$iAr(o», from to love, or 0A*;.] 

1. A potion intended or adapted to excite 

love. Addtsen. 

2. A charm to excite love. 

PHILTER, v. t. To impregnate with a love- 

potion ; as, to philter a draught 
2. To charm to love; to excite to love or 
animal desire by a potion. 
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PHIZ, s. [ mpp eeed to ha * contraction of I 
/lAyriogaowy.] The fees or visage; boon 


PHLEBOTOMIST, m. CBm PhMotoasy.] 
One that opens a rein for letting blood ; a 
blood-letter. 

PHLEBOTOMIZE, *.t To let blood ftnm 
ft vein. HostelL 

PHLEBOTOMY, a. [Or. ^iCar^a; 
0 krty, a vein, and tmmw, to out] 

The act or pfeetioe or opening a vein for 
letting blood for the care of diseases or 
preserving health. 

PHLEGM, a. Jtem. [Or. 0 Xtyua, inflam- 
mation, and pituitous matter, from 0 ktym, 
to burn; henoe the word muit have origi- 
nally expressed the matter formed by sup 
puration.] 

1. Cold animal fluid ; watery matter ; one 
of die four humors of which the ancients 
supposed the blood to be composed. 

Cow. Eueyc. 

2. In common mope, bronchia] mucus ; the 
thick viscid matter secreted in the throat 

3. Among chuniats, water, or the water of 

distillation. Cars. 

4. Dullness; coldness ; sluggishness ; in- 
difference. 

PHLEGMAGOGUE, n. phleg'magog. [Gt. 

< pityu «, phlegm, and ay*, to drive.] 

A term anciently used to denote a medicine 
supposed to possess the property of expel- 
ling phlegm. [Ohs.] Encyc. Floyer. 
PHLEGMATIC, o. [G. 

1. Abounding in phlegm, as, phlegmatichu- 
‘ mors ; a phlegmatic constitution. Harvey. 

2. Generating phlegm; as, phlegmatic meat.' 

Shak. 

3. Watery. Neu/ton. 

4. Cold; dull; sluggish; heavy; not easily 
excited into action or passion ; as, a phleg- 
matic temper or temperament. Addison. 

PHLEGMATICALLY, adv. Coldly; hea- 
vily. #T arburton. 

PHLEG'MON, n. [Gr. 0Xiy/*ow, from 
0 htyu, to burn.] 

An externa] inflammation and tumor, 
tended with burning beat 
PHLEG'MONOUS, a. Having the nature or 
properties of a phlegmon ; inflammatory , 
burning; as, a phlegmonous tumor. Harvey. 
PHLEME, n. [Krm.JUmn, a sharp point] 
See FL E A M . 

PHLOGISTIAN, «. A believer in the ex- 
istence of phlogiston. 

PHLOGISTIC, o. [See Phlogiston.] Par- 
taking of phlogiston ; inflaming. Adams. 
PH LOGISTIC ATE, v.t. To combine phlo- 
giston with. 

P1ILOG1STICATION, a. The act or pro- 
cess of combining with phlogiston. 
PHLOGISTON, a. [Gr. fKsytt s f , from 
0 *eytlu, to bum or inflame; 0 hrya, to 
bum.] 

The principle of inflammability; the matter 
of fire in composition with other bodies. 
Stahl gave this name to an element which 
he supposed to be pure fire fixed in com- 
bustible bodies, in order to distinguish it 
from fire in action or in a state of liberty. 
But the theoryhas been proved to be false, 
and is generally abandoned. Bartrem 
PHOXADITE, x, A petrified shell of the 
genus Pbolas. 
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PHONICS, a. [Gr. f mm, Bound.] The 
doctrine or science of sounds; otherwise 
called acoustic*. Encyc. 

2. The ait of combining musical Bounds. 

PHONOCAMPTIC, «. [Gr. 
and nsytTTu, to insect] 

Having the power to inflect sound, or tw 
it from its direction, and thus to sitter it 

PHON'OLITE, a. [Gr. 0 mn, sound, and 
Xtke, stone.] 

Sounding stone; a name pr o p o sed as a sub- 
stitute lor hlingstsin [jingling atone]. 
PHONOLOGICAL, e. Attaining to pho- 

pho32l'ogy, a. [Gr. 0 mm, sound, vofea, 
and Xsytf, discourse.] 

A treatise on sounds, or the sdenoe or doc- 
trine of the elementary sounds uttered by 
the human voice in speech, including its 
various distinctions or subdivisions of tones. 

PHOS'GENE, a. [Gr. 0 ms, light and yu- 
rtui, to generate.] 

Generating light Phosgene gas is gene- 
rated by the action of light on chlorin and 
carbonic oxyd gas. SiUiman. 

PHOS'PRATE, a. [See 
Phosphorus .] 

1. A salt formed by a combination of phos- 

phonc acid with a base of earth, alkali or 
metal. Irtvoisiet. 

2. A mineral found in Eetremadura, Ac. 

PHOS'PHITE, n. A salt formed by a com- 
bination of phosphorous acid with a salifi- 
able base. iAwolsier. 

PHOS'PHOLITE, a. [pAospAor and Gr. 
Xitof, a stone.] An earth united with phos- 
phoric acid. Kirwan. 

PHOS'PHOR, a. [Gr. 0ms, ll^ht, 

from 0 am, to shine, and 0 ifm, to bnng. 
See Phosphorus.] 

The morning star or Lucifer ; Venus, when 
it precedes the sun and shines in the morn- 
ing. In this sense, it is also written Phos- 
phorus. Pope. 

PHOS'PHORATE, v. L To combine or im- 
pregnate with phosphorus. 

PHOS PHORATED, pp. Combined or im- 
pregnated with phosphorus. 
PHOSPHORATING, ppr. Combiningwith 
phosphorus, 

PHOSPHORESCE, c. i. photphorsss 1 . [See 
Phosphorus.] 

To shine, as phosphorus, by exhibiting a 
faint light without sensible neat. 

Arenaceous limestone phosphareseu in the 
dark, when scraped with a knife. Airman. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE, a. A feint light 
or luminousness of a body, unaccompanied 
with sensible beat. It is exhibited bv cer- 
tain animals, as well as by vegetable and 
mineral substances. 

PHOSPHORESCENT, a. Shining with a 
feint light; luminous without sensible 


PHOSPHORESCING, ppr. Exhibiting 
light without sensible beat Cleavsland. 

PHOSPHORIC, a. Pertaining to or ob- 
tained from phosphorus. The phosphoric j 
acid is formed by a saturated combination 
of phosphorus and oxygen. 

PHOSPHORITE, a. A species of cakari- 
us earth; a subspecies of apatite. Ure. | 


PHOSPHORITIC, 
phorite, or of the nature of ; 



PHOSPHOROUS, a. 
acid is formed byao 
phorus with oxygen. 

PHOSPHORUS, \ a. [L, fronf the Greek. 
PHOSPHOR, ) ioe Phosphor.] 

1. The morning star. 

2. Phosphorus , in cAimisfry, * combustible 
substance, hitherto undecompoted. It fe 
of a yellowish color and semi-transparent, 
reeembling fine wax. It bums in com- 
mon air with met rapidity ; and in oxy- 
gen gas, with the greatest vehemence. 
Even at the common temperature, it com- 
bines with oxygen, undergoing a 'slow 
combustion and emitting % luminous va- 
por. 1 1 waa originally obtained from ertne ; 
but it is now manufactured from boast, 
which consist of phosphate of lime. 

D. Olmsted. 

PHOSPHURET, a. A combination of phos- 
phorus not oxygenated, with a base; as, 
phosphnret of iron or copper. Hooper. 
PH08PHURETED, a. Combined with a 
phosphnret. 

PHOTIZITE, a. A mineral, an oxyd of 
manganese. Phillips. 

PHOTO LOG'IC, \ a. [See Photology.] 
FHOTOLOG'I CAL, / Pertaining to pbo- 
tology, or the doctrine of light. 
PHOTOL'OGY, a. [Gr. 0 ms, Hgbt, and 
disooursc.] 

The doctrino or science of light, explaining 
its nature and phenomena. MitchiU. 
PHOTOMETER, a. [Gr. 0 m ( , light, and 
ftiTps, measure.] 

An instrument for measuring the relstivo 
intensities of light. Runford. Leslie 
PHOTOMETRIC, \ o. Pertaining to or 
PHOTOMKT'RICAL, / made by a pho- 
tometer. 

PHRASE, tt. sum. [Or. 0 pwic, from 0 {m{m. 
to speak.] 

1. A short sentence or expression. A phrase 
may be complete, as when it conveys com- 

S lot® sense, as hutnanum rst errors , to err 
i human ; or it may be incomplete , as 
when it consists of several words without 
affirming any thing, or when the noun and 
the verb do the offlco of a noun only , as, 
that which is true, that is, truth, satisfies 
the mind. Encyc. 

2, A particular mode of speech , a peculiar 
sentence or short idiomatic expression ; as, 
a Hebrew phrase ; an Italian phrase. 

3. Style; expression. 

Thou speak’st 

In better phrase. Shak. 

4. In music, any regular symmetrical court® 
of notes which begin and complete the in- 
tended expression. Bushy. 

PHRASE,®, t. To call; to stylo; to express 
in words or in peculiar words. 

These suns, 

For so they phrase them. ' Shah. 

PHRA'SELESS, a. Not to be expressed or 
described. 

PHRA.SKOLOG'IC, \ a. Peculiar in «x- 
PHRASEOLOGTCAL , } prsssion; een- 
sisting of a peculiar tom of words. 
PHRASEOL'OGY, n. [Gr. 0 ^mt{, phrase, 
and htym, to apeak.] 
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1. Manner of expression; peculiar words 
used in a sentence j diction. 

2. A collection of jmr&sas in a language. 

Encyc. 

PHRENETIC, a. [Gr. (p^ttirinog. See 
Pkrensy.] 

Subject to strong or violent sallies of ima- 
gination or excitement, which in some 
measure pervert the judgment and cause 
the person to act in a manner different 
from the more rational part of mankind ; 
wild and erratic ; partially mad. [It has 
been sometimes written phreniic, but is now 
generally written frantic.] 
PHRENETIC, n. A person who is wild and 
erratic in his imagination. Woodward. 
PHREN'IC, a. [from Or. $png, the dia- 
phragm.] 

Belonging to the diaphragm ; as, a phrenic 
vein. 

FHRKN'ITIS, n. [Gr fating, from tyas, 
the mind. The primary sense of the root 
of this word is to move, advance or rush 
forward ; as in L. auimut, animotus, and 
the Teutonic mod, Eng. mood.] 

1 . In medicine, an inflammation of the brain, 
or of the meninges of tlio brain, attended 
with acute fever and delirium. Encyc. 

2. Madness, or partial madness; delirium, 
phrensy. [It is generally written in En- 
glish, phrenty or frenzy.] 

PHRENOL'OOY, «. [Gr. ?£*», the mind, 
and Tioyof, discourse.] 

The science of the human mind and its va. 
rious properties. Ch. Obs. 

Phrenology is now applied to the science ot 
the mind os connected with the supiiosed 
organs of thought and passion in the brain, 
broached by Gall. 

PHREN'SY, n. t as x. [supra.] Madness ; 
delirium, or that partial madness which 
manifests itself in wild and erratic sallies 
of tho imagination. It is written also 
frenzy. 

Demoniac phrenty ; moping melancholy. 

Mil ton 

PHRON'TISTERYj n. [Gr. tyovr/emifjov, 
from to thunk ; mind.] 

A school or seminary of learning. [Abt 


PHRYGIAN, a. [from Phrygia, in Asia 
Minor.] 

Pertaining to Phrygia; on epithet applied to 
a spnghtiy animating kind of music. 

Arbuthnot 

Phrygian stone , a stone described by the an- 
cients, used in dyeing; a light spungy 
stone resembling a pumice, said to be dry- 
ing and astringent. Plmy. Dioscortdes. 
PHTllIS'IC, n. tix'zic. A consumption. 
[Little used.] 

2 A habitual or casual dyspnoea, difficulty 
of breathing or asthma. Miner. 

PHTHISICAL, a. tix'zical. [Gr. <p$iet*og. 
Sec Phthisis ] 

Wasting the flesh ; as, a phthisical consump- 
tion. Harvey , 

PHTHISIS, a. the'sis or thi'sis. [Gr. Qittit, 
from <f6iu, to consume.] 

A consumption occasioned fay ulcerated 
lungs. Encyc. Cove. 

PHYLAt'TER, \ n . [Gr. 9vX««rw»t,' 
PHYLAE'TKRY,) from <pvX*rs*, tode 
fend or guard.] 


1. In a general tenss, any charm, spell or 
amulet worn as a preservative from danger 
or disease. 

2. Among the Jews, a slip of parchment on 
which was written some text of Scripture, 
particularly of the decalogue, worn by 
devout persons on the forehead, breast or 
neck as a mark (if their religion. Encyc. 

3. Among the primitive Christians, a case in 
which they inclosed the relics of the dead 

Encyc. 

PH YL ALTERED, a. Wearing a phylac- 
tery ; dressed like the Pharisees. Green. 

PIIYLACTERI-e, \a. Pertaining to 

PHYLAC'fER'ICAL, / phylacteries. 

Addison. 

PHYLTilTE, n. [Gr. ^vXXos, a leaf, and 
Xiiog, a stone.] 

A petrified leaf, or a mineral having the 
figure of a leaf. Lunier. 

PHY LLOPIl'OROUS, a. [Gr. pi/XXw, a 
leaf, and <ftpt, to bear.] Leaf-bearing; 
producing leaves. 

PHYS'ALITE, n. [Gr tfwrsui, to swell or 
inflate, and xAog, a stone.] 

A mineral of a greenish white color, a sub- 
species of prismatic topaz ; called also 
pyrophysalite, as it intumesces in heat. 

Jameson. Phillips. 

PHYSETER. See CACHALOT. 

PiJYSIANTHROPY, n. [Gr. tpvsig, nature, 
and muifwoc, man.] 

The philosophy of human life, or the doc- 
trine of the constitution and diseases of 
man, and the remedies. Med. Repos. 

PHYS'IG, n. * ast. [Gr fusiKm, from (fvetg, 
nature ; (float, to produce.] 

1. The art of healing diseases. This is now 

generally called medicine. Encyc 

2 Medicines; remedies for diseases. We 
desire physic only for the sake of health. 

Hooker. 

3 In popular language , a medicine that 
purges ; a purge ; a cathartic. [In tech- 
nical and elegant language this sense is 
not used ] 

PHYS'K’, v t. To treat with physic; to 
evacuate the bowels with a cathartic , to 
purge. Shak 

2. To cure Shak. j 

PHYSICAL, a Pertaining to nature or 

natural productions, or to material things, 
as opposed to things moral or imaginary 
We speak of physical force or power, with 
reference to material things ; as, muscular 
strength is physical force , armies and 
navies are the physical force of a nation ; 
whereas wisdom, knowledge, skill, Ac. 
constitute moral fbree. A phyncal point 
is a real point, in distinction from a mathe- 
matical or imaginary point A physical 
body or substance is a material body or 
substance, in distinction from spirit or me- 
taphysical substance. 

2. External ; perceptible to the senses ; as, 

the physical characters of a mineral ; op- 
posed to chimical. Phillips. 

, 3. Relating to the art of healing , as, a phy- 
sical treatise. 

4. Having the property of evacuating the 
bowels ; as, physical herbs 

3. Medicinal ; promoting the cure of dis- 
eases. 

6. Resembling physic ; as, a physical taste. 

Johnson. 
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[In the three latter senses, neatly obso- 
lete among pro fe ss ion al men.] 

Physical education, the education which is 
directed to the object of giving strength, 
health and vigor to the bodily organs and 
powers. 

PHYSICALLY, ado. According to nature; 
by natural power or the operation of na- 
tural laws in the material system of things, 
as distinguished from moral power or in- 
fluence. We suppose perpetual motion to 
be physically impossible. 

I am not now treating physically of light or 
cobra. Locke. 

2. According to the art or rules of medicine. 
{Obs.] 

He that lives physically, must live miserably. 

Cheync. 

PHYSICIAN, n. A person skilled in the 
art of healing; one whose profession is 
to prescribe remedies for diseases. 

2. In a spiritual sense, one that heals moral 
diseases ; as, a physician of the soul. 
PHYSlCO-LOG'IC, «. Logic illustrated by 
natural philosophy. 

PH Y S I €0-L06'lCA L, a. Pertaining to 
physico-logic. [Little used.] Swift. 
PHYSICO-THEOL'OGY, n. [physic or phy- 
sical and theology ] 

Theology or divinity illustrated or enforced 
by physics or natural philosophy. 
PHYSICS, n. s asx. In its most extensive 
sense , the science of nature or of natural 
obtccts, comprehending the study or know- 
ledge of whatever exists. 

2. In the usual and more limited sense, the 
• science of the materia] system, including 
natural history and philosophy. This sci- 
ence is of vast extent, comprehending what- 
ever con be discovered of the nature and 
properties of bodies, their causes, effects, 
affections, operations, phenomena and laws. 
PIIYSIOGNOMER. See PHYSIOGNO- 
MIST. 

PHYSIOGNOMIC, \ a. i as z. [See 
PHYSIOGNOMICAL, / Physiognomy J 
Pertaining to physiognomy; expressing the 
temper, disposition or other qualities of the 
mind by signs in the countenance, or draw- 
ing a knowledge of the state of the mind 
from the features of the face. 

PH YS I OGN OM'ICS, n. Among physicians, 
signs in the countenance which indicate 
the state, temperament or constitution of 
the bodv and mind. Encyc. 

PHYSIOGNOMIST, «i. One that is skilled in 
physiognomy; one that is able to judge of 
the particular temper or other qualities of the 
mind, by signs in tne countenance. Drydtn. 
PHYSIOGNOMY,*. [Gr. (fvstsysmfiosm, 
(pveif, nature, and ysafuttKog, knowing, 
•ytsswKU, to know.] 

1. The art or science of discerning the cha- 

racter of the mind from the features of the 
face ; or the art of discovering the predomi- 
nant temper or other characteristic quali- 
ties of the mind by the form of the body, 
but especially by the external signs of the 
countenance, or the combination of the 
features. Bacon. Locator . 

2. The face or countenance, with respect to 
the temper iff the mind ; particular confi- 
guration, cast or expression of countenance. 
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(?3Mf word formerly o amprs h tnit i the 
art foretelling th* fortunes ef per- 

PHTSlOCKEAPHV, ». [Gr. ***** naters, 
w4 yfwpa, to daacriba.] 

A description of nature, or the adance of 


natural 


Zoom. qf &•*»**. 


PHYSIOJ^SrR. a. A j*ysU*>£at. [TA* 
fatter w generally «wd.J 
PHYSIOLOGIC, \*. IS* Physiology.] 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, / Pertaining to phy- 
siology; relating to the eeience of the 
properties and fimctions of living beings. 
PHY S 10 LOGICALLY, adv. Aocoitung 
to the principles of physiology. 

Lawrtnce'i Led. 
PHYSIOLOGIST, ft. One who is versed in 
the science of living beings, or in the pro- i 


3. One that treats of physiology. 
PHYSIOLOGY, is. [Gr. <fn wisXsy<«; Ov- 
ett, nature, and X*y«, to discourse.] 

1. According to the Greek, this word signi- 
fies a discourse or treatise of nature, out 
the moderns use the word in a more limited 
sense, for the science of the properties and 
functions of animals and plants, compre- 
hending whst is common to all animals 
and plants, and what is peculiar to indivi- 
duals and species. 

2. The science of the mind, of its various 
phenomena, affections and powers. Brown. 

PHYSY, for Fusee. [ Not used.] Locke. 
PHYTIV'OROUS, a. [Gr. pvr.s, a plant, 
and L. voro, to eat] 

Feeding on plants or herbage ; as, phytivo - 
rout animals. Ray. 

PHYTOGRA PH'I€ AL, a. Pertaining to 
the description of plants. 
PHYTCKPRAPHY, ». [Gr. pvros, a plant, 
and description.] A description of 

plants. 

PHYT'OLITE, n. [Gr. <pvro», a plant, and 
x*fo* a stone.] A plant petrified, or fossil 
vegetable. 

PHYTOL'OGIST, «. [See Phytology.] One 
versed in plants, or skilled in phytology ; 
a botanist. Evelyn. 

PHYTOL'OGY, «. [Gr. Qvros, a plant, and 
»oye* discourse.] 

A discourse or treatise of plants, or the doc- 
trine of plants ; description of the kinds 
and properties of plants. 

Pia mater, [L.] inanatomy, a thin membrane 
immediately investing the brain. Cojce. 
PIA BA, n. A small fresh-water fish of Bra- 
afl, about the size of the minnow, much 
teemed for food. Encyc. 

Pi'ACLE, n. [L. piarulum.] An mormons 
crime. [JVot used.] Howell. 

PIACTJLAR, \ a. [L. ptaeuhris, from pio, 
PIACTILOUS, / to expiate.] 

1. Expiatory; having power to atone. 

2. Requiring expiation. Brown. 

3. Criminal; atrociously bad. OUmville. 
[These words are tittle wed.'] 

PI'ANET, ii. [L .plea or pirns.] A bird, the 
leaser woodpecker. Bailey. 

3. The magpie. 

PPANI8T, <». A performer on the forte- 
phne, or one well skilled in it. Busby. 
PIANO-FORTE, w. [It piano, from L. 
ptimu s , plain, smooth, andit/er*#,L./br- 
ri^strmg,] 

Vet. II. 


A keyad tauaieal MwmM -of German! 
origin and of ths Wpriohord kind, but 
smaller; so called fro* its sefcar notes or 
oxpwsskms. Its tones am prodnosd by 
haamers instead of qufifa like the virginal 
and spinet. Batyr. Cye. 

PIASTER, is. [It piastre a tbla piste of] 
metal, or a dollar. SeeJPfate.] 

An Italian ooin of about 80 oests value, or 
3s. Id. sterling. But ths valus is different 
in different states or countries. It is called 
also, ti piece of eight. 

PIAZ'ZA, ft. [It. for planets; Sp. pfaso; 
Port praea, for plops; ft. plane ; Eng. 
id. ; 0. piaats; G . plots ; Dan .ptstdo; Sw. j 

or covered walk sup- j 
columns. Encyc. 
[W pipe-horn.] Amoug 
the Welsh, a wind instrument or pipe with 
a horn at each end. 

PI'BROCH, «. [Gael, piobaireackd, pipo- 
music ; Celtic ptb, piob, s pipe.] 

A wild irregular species of music, peculiar to 
ths Highlands of Scotland. It is performed 
on a bagpipe, and adapted to excite or as- 
suage passion, and particularly to rouse a 
martial spirit among troops going to battle. 

Encyc. Jamieson. 
PI'CA, n. Tn ornithology, the pie or magpie, 
a species of Corvus. 

2. In medtcine, s vitiated appetite which 
makes the patient crave whst is unfit for 
food, as chalk, ashes, coal, See. 

3. A printing type of a largo sue ; probably 
named firom Ultra pteala, a great black 
letter at the beginning of some new order 
in the liturgy ; hence, 

4. Ptca,pye or pie, formerly an ordinary, a 
table or directory for devotional services , 
also, an alphabetical catalogue of names 
and things m rolls and records. Enryc. 

Pica manna , the sea-pye, ostralegus, or oys- 
ter-catcher ; an aquatic fowl of the genus 
Hcemstopus. This fowl feeds on oysters, 
limpets and marine insects. 

PICAROON', «. [Fr. picoreur, from pico- 
rer, to plunder ; Scot, pikary, rapine ; from 
the root of pick, peck , Up. vicar ] 

A plunderer ; s pirate. This word is not 
applied to s highway robber, hut to pirates 
ana plunderers of wrecks. 

In all wars, Corsica and Majorca have been 
nests of picaroon*. Temple. 

PIC'CADIL, )». [probably firom the 
PICCADIL'LY, } root of vie, peak.-] A , 
PICK'ARDIL, ) high collar or a kind of 
ruff. Wilson . 1 

PIC’CAGE, «. [Norm, pecker , to break 
open ; from the root of pick, peck.] 

Money paid at fairs for breaking ground for 
booths. Ainsworth. 

PICK, e. t. [Sax. pycan ; D. pikken ; G. 
picken ; Dan. pikker; Sw. pteka; W. pi- 
yaw, to pick or peck; Sp .pleat; frpiqusr; 
Gr. ana* or ent%*', L, pecto. The fftrb 
may be radical, [see Class Bg. No. 61. 62. 
66.] or derived from the turn of ths beak 
or any printed instrument. It belongs to 
• numerous fotnfly of words, at least if con- 
nected with beak, pike, Ac. 

1. TojmQ offer pluck with fie fingers 
something fiat grows or adheres to an- 
other fifing; to separate by the hand, as] 


rrc 

fruit foam 1nni mi to rii sgpbs or 
oranges; to peek steawbtwtoa. 

2. Tv pall off or eepamtowtti the tooth, 
beak or claws ; as, to pink Mi foam a 
bona; hence, ' < 

3- To clean by ths teeth, fiafim or stows, 
or by a sesaU instmnssoi, by ilpitetiwg 
•omrihmf that adheres; a* to tee* about; 
topkk fie earn. 

4. To take up; to cause or seric fednotri- 
ousiy ; as, to pick a quarrel. 

6. To separate or pull asunder; to puB into 
small parcels by the fingers; to separate 
locksfor loosening and cleaning; as, to pick 
wool, 

6. To pierce ; to strike with a pointed in- 
strument ; as, to pidfc an apple with a pin. 

Bacon. 

7. To strike with the bill or beak ; to punc- 
ture. In this sense, we generally use peri. 

8. To steal by taking out with ths fingers or 
hands ; as, to pick the pocket. South. 

9. To open by a pointed instrument ; as, to 

pick slock. . 

10. To select; to mill; to separate particu- 
lar things from others; as, to pick ths best 
man from a company. In this sense, ths 
word is often followed by out. 

To pick off, to separate by the fingers or by 
a small pointed instrument 
To pick out , to select; to separata individu- 
als from numbers. 

To pick up, to take up with the fingers or 
beak : also, to taks particular things here 
and there ; to gather ; to glean. 

To pick a holt m one’s coat, to find fault. 
PICK, v.L To eat slowly or by morsels ; to 
nibble. Dryden. 

2. To do any thing niotly or by attending 
to small things. Dryden. 

PICK, n. [I>. pique ; D. pik.) A sharp 
pointed tool for digging or removing in 
small quantities. 

Whst tbs miner* call chert and when) — is so 
hard that the pickt will out touth it. 

Woodward. 

2. Choice ; right of selection. You may 
have your pick. 

3. Among printers, foul matter which col- 
lects on printing types from the balls, bad 
ink, or from the paper impressed. 

PICKAPACK, adv. In manner of a pack. 

[ Vulgar.] 1.' Estrange. 

PICK'AX, ». [ peek and a* ] An ax with a 
sharp point at one end and a broad blade 
at the other. Milton. 

PICK'BACK, a. On the back. HuJUras. 
PICK'ED, pp. Plucked off by the fingers, 
teeth or claws ; cleaned by picking ; open- 
ed by an instrument; selected. 

piKm ’}"' romUii *•*> 

Let the stake be made picked St ths tap. 


PICK'EDNESS, a. 8tste of bring pointed 
at ths end, sharpness. 

2. Peppery; spruceness. Johnson. 

PICKEE %v.t. [Fr. jfieorsr; from pUk.] 

1. To pillage; to pirate, ffir djhras. 

2. To skirmish, as soldiers on fie mfiposts 

n&zsri'&i ssssts. 

, ,, Mortimer. 

pUlUOf* JmOrti&0fo 

% If 
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a. On* that excites a quarrel between him- 
■•If and another. 

PICKEREL, n. [from fit*.} A OM& pike, 
a fish of the genus Eeax. 

PICKEREL-WEED, a. A plant supposed 
to breed pickerels. Walton. 

PICKET, a. [Fr.plgotf/ Bnm,ie*et.l A 
•take sharpened or painted ; used in * 
flection and eaoauipmsnta. 

2. A narrow board potatod ; uoedln making 
fenoe. 

3. A guard pooled in front of an army to 
giro notice of the approach of the enemy. 

MankaU. 

4. A game at cord*. [See Piquet."] 

5. A pmrfe h ment which ooxmsts in making 
the offender (tend with one foot on a 

j HMmfl stake. 

PICKET, v. U To fortify with pointed stakes. 

A To indose or fence with narrow pointed 


2. To fksten to a picket Moore. 

PICK ETED, pp. Fortified or inclosed with 

piJjKeting, ppr. Inclosing or fortifying 
with piokets. 

PICKING, ppr, Pulling .off with the fin- 
own or teeth; selecting. 

PICKING, n. The act of plucking; selec- 
tion; gathering; gleaning. 

PICKLE,*. [D.vekel; Q.pdkel.l Brine; 
a solution of salt and water or of vinegar, 
sometimes impregnated with spices, in 
which flesh, fisn or other substance is pre- 
served ; as, pickle for beef; pickle for ca- 
pon or for cucumbers ; pickle for herring. 

2. A thing preserved in pickle. 

3. A state or condition of difficulty or dis- 
order; e word used ** ridicule or contempt. 
Ton are in a fine pickle. 

How cam'et thou in this pickle t Shah. 

4. A pared of land inclosed with a hedge. 
rZeee/J 

PICK'LE, «.<• To preserve in brine or pickle; 
as, t o pickle herring. 

2. To season in piokle. 

3. To imbue highly with any thing bad 
ae, a pickled rogue. 

PICKLE-HER'RING, a. Ameny Andrew[ 
a tany; abuflbon. Spectator. 

PICK'LOCK, *. [pick and lock.] Aninstru- 
ment for opening looks without the key. 

L’Eetremge . Arbuthnot. 
2. A person who picks looks. 

PJCK'NICK, a. An assembly whore each 
person contributes to the entertainment 
Todd. 

PICKPOCKET, a. One who steals from the 
pocket of another. Arbuthnot. 

PICK'PURSE, a. One that steals from the 
purse of another. Swtfl. 

PICK'THANK, a. An officious fellow who 
does what he is not desired to do, for the 
sake of gaining fevor ; a whi sparinf^j para - 

PICKTOOTH, «. An instrament for pick- 
ing or cleaning the teeth. [But toot&pkk 
is more generally used.] 

PICO, «. [So. See Peok.l A peak; the 
vod of a mountain. 
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PICROTOX'IN, n. [Ok.**** hkttr, and 

Xke fodMIlMel 

Tha {bitter mid poisonous principle of foe 
Coooulus Indicus. Ure. 

PI-CT, a. {L.piettu,pMff*} A pew* whose 

Ph£^?AI^ [L. pietcr, sprinter.] Per- 
taining to a painter ; prodooed by a jpatnt- 

PICTURAL, n. A r ep rese n t a tion. [Nedi a 
ase.l Sjeeneer. \ 

PICTURE, a. [L.pictura, frompmge, to 


paint; It. pittnra.J 
1. A painting exhibiting the 
any thing; a likeness crawl 

Ptei ' ' Hi 


iwn in colors. 

Hcturee and shapes ore but secondary ob- 
jects. Baoen. 

2. The works of painters j painting. 
Quintilian, when he saw any well expressed 

image of grief; cither in picture or sctdpture, 
would usually weep. Wotton. 

3. Any resemblance or representation, either 
to the eye or to the understanding. Thus 
we say, a child is the picture of hu fether ; 
the poet has drawn on exquisite picture of 


grief. 

PICTURE, v. t. To paint a resemblance. 

Love is like a painter, who, In drawing the 
picture of a friend having a blemish in one eye, 
would picture only the other side of the ^ 

2. To represent; to form or present an ideal 
likeness. 

I do picture it in my mind. Spencer. 

PICTURED, pp. Painted in resemblance ; 

drawn in colors ; represented. 
PICTURESQUE, \ o. {Fr.pittoreeque; It 
PICTURESK, / ptttorecco ; from the 
L. picture, or pictor. In English, this 
would be picturieh.) 

Expressing that peculiar kind of beauty 
wnich is agreeable in a picture, natural or 
artificial; striking the mind with great 
power or pleasure in representing objects 
of vision, and in painting to the Imagina- 
tion any circumstance ojr event as clearly 
as if delineated in a picture. Oray. 

PICTURESQUELY, \ adv. In a picturesque 
PICTURESK'LY, j manner. 

Montgomery. 


pointed hei 

PIC'ROLITE, n. A mineral com p osed ohief- 
ly of foe carbonate of magnesia, of a groan 
odor. rSee Pikroht*.] 

Pi€*ROMEL, n. [Gt. bitter.] The 
principle of bile. Ure. 


PICTURESQUENESS, \ n. The state ofbe- 

t». resque. 

Price. 


PICTURESK'NESS, 


ing picturesqui 


PID'DLE, o. i. [This is a different spelling 
of peddle, or from the same source.] 

1. To deal in trifles ; to spend tune in tri- 
fling objects ; to attend to trivial ooneernt 
or the small parts rather th an to the main. 

Aumeorth. 

2. To pick at table ; to eat squeamishly or 

without appetite. Swifl 

PID'DLER, n. One who busies himself 
about little things. 

2. One that eats squeamishly or without ap- 


PIE, a. [Itpigke, perhaps from the paste; 
Pr. wwgvf, thick ; or from mixing.] 

Aj 3 article of food consisting of pasta baked 
wifo something in it or under ft, as apple, 
minoed meat, Ac, 

The magpie, 

a party-ootored bird of the genus Corvus. 
It M sometimes written pee. 

% The dd popish service book, supposed to 
bo to called from the different color of foe 
text cad rubric, or from luera picatm, a 
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large block lottery need at the harming of 

each order. 

ramtn fcjrwQS 999018 v* uBmVHNnHMb 
Cock and fie, ut aflnrrtb* by foe pie or 
•ervioe book, and by the mid name of 
the Deity corrupted. Shak 

PIEBALD, «. [Sp.pso, of various ookrs.] 
Of various colon; divertified in color j at, 
a piebald horse. Pope, 

PIECE, u. [Fr.jrifct; It pane; Bppiemj 
Port. pefa; Ir. pioea ; Axm. pen. If foe 
dementi of this word are B%, it may be 
from foe Heb. Ch. Syr. A Ar. jnra, to out 
offer dip.] 

1. A fragment or part of any thing ope- 
rated from foe whole, in any manner, by 
cutting, splitting, breaking or tearing; at, 
to cut in piecee, break in piece*, tear m 
piece e, pull in piecee, Ac.; a piece of a 
rock; apiece of paper. 

2. A port of any thing, though not sepa- 

rated, or separated only in idea ; not the 
whole; a portion ; at, a piece of excellent 
knowledge. TUloieon. 

8. A distinct port or quantity ; a part con- 
sidered by itself, or separated from the 
rest only by a boundary or dividend line ; 
as, a piece of land in the meadow or on 
the mountain. 

4. A separate part; a thing or portion dis- 
tinct from others of a like kind ; as, a piece 
of timber; apiece of doth ; apiece of pa- 
per hangings. 

6. A composition, essay or writing of no 
great length ; as, apiece of poetry or prose ; 
a piece of mode. 

A A separate performance ; a distinct por- 
tion or labor; as, a piece at work. 

7. A picture or painting. 

If unnatural, the finest color* ire bnt daub- 
ing, and the piece is a beautlAil monster at the 
best Dryden. 

8. A coin; as, a niece of eight 

9. A gun or single part of ordnance. We 
apply the word to a cannon, a mortar, or 
a musket Large guns are called batter- 
ing piecee ; smaller gone are called field 
piecee. 

10. In heraldry, an ordinaiy or charge. The 
fees, the bend, the pale, foe bar, the crow, 
foe saltier, foe chevron are called honora- 
ble trisect. 

11 . In ridicule or contempt A puce of a 
lawyer is a smatterer. 

12. A -castle ; a building. {Not in use.] 

Spencer. 

A-piece, to each ; as, be paid the men a 
dollar a-piece. 

Of a piece, like ; ofthe same sort, as if taken 
from the same whole. They seemed all of 
a piece. Sometimes followed by wifo. 

The poet most be a pie w udtk the specta- 
tors to gain mmtadoa. Dr yd e n. 

PIECE, e. L To enlarge or mead by the 
addition of a piece ; to patch; as, to piece 
a garment ; to piece foe time. Shak. 
To piece out, to extend or snlarge by addi- 
tion of a piece or pieces. Temple. 

PIECE, v.L To unite by eoatae ce n ce of 
parts; to be compacted, as parts into a 


’IE'CED, pp. Mended or enlarged by a 

pjujl OtJMOGS* 

PlECELKSS/a. Not made efpfoem; con- 
sisting of an entire thing. ** 
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Y0MUBAZ* ofc. UMMlflo, mel, 

1. In pieces; 

On which it pfoonacef tosh*. C 

' 2. % riant Vli nnd httto te 

don. 

■Pis will they wte this acne (tot, Aec fost 

PIECEMEAL, a. Singls; *** 

PuflluJSfia? «. Dbibi into null 
pieces. Cotfrmx. 

PEE'CER, n. Om that j{mn; a patches. 
PIED, «. [aflied probably to pis, m p&M, 
and * contracted word, perhaps from the 
root of L-psoto*.] 

Variegated with qpts of different colors; 
spotted. Wo now empljr the wood chiefly 
or wholly to animals which are marked 
with large cpota of different odors. If the 
mots are ratal]* we Bat epeekled. This die- 
unction was not formerly observed, and in 
some cases, pied is elegantly need to express 
a diversity of oolon in small spots. 
Meadows trim with delates pM, Milt**, 

PI ISDN ESS, a. Diversity ofcoloes in spots. 

Shak. 

PIE'LED, a. [See PetL] Bald; bora. 
PIEPOUDRE, n. [Fr. pied, foot, and pou- 
dreux, dusty, from poudre, dust; or pied 
puldreaua, a pedlar?] 

An ancient court of reoard in England, in- 
cident to every fair and market, of which 
the steward of him who owns or has foe 
toll, is foe judge.] It had jurisdiction of all 
causes arising in the fair or market. 

Blacketqpe. 

PIER, ft. [Sax.pep,pepe; D .beer, eteene beer. 
If this word is from the French ptorre, it 
is a contraction of L. petra. But more 
probably it is not from foe French.] 

1. A mass of solid stone work for supporting 
an arch or foe timbers of a bridge or other 
building. 

2. A mass of stone wor!. or a mole project- 
ing into foe tea, for breaking the force of | 
foe waves and making a safe harbor. 

3. A part of foe wall of a house between 
windows. 

PIER-GLASS, f». A minor or glass banging 
between windows. 

PIER-TABLE, u. A table standing between 
windows. 

PIERCE, v. t pert . [Fr. percer ; Or. 

The primary sense to probably to forust'or 
drive, and foe word may be connected in 
origin with foe W. her or pfr, a spit, a 
•pear, Ir. Wor.] 

1. To thrust into with a pointed instrument; 
as, topseree the body with a sword or spear ; 
Ur pierce foe side with a thorn. 

2. To penetr at e; to enter; to force a way 
into; as, a column of troeps pierced the 
mate body of tha enemy ; a shot p i er c ed 
foe ship. 

3. To penetrate foe heart deeply ; to touch 
foe pesriotis ; to excite er afloat foe pa* 
atone. lThmvi. 

4. To dive or penetrate into, as a secret or 

ffflgtol pen. To enter, es a p rin ted 

2. To penetrate; to fovea a fray into or 
fonmgh any thing. The foot p ierced 
•tough foetUeaft* “ 


ftheehip. 
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Bar tans wfQ stem* into a nanMe heart 
Jte 

i To eater; to dton or pntotonto, as into a 


t stores Anther lalo Us 

in* than himself woald ‘ 

4. To alto ct deeply. 

PIERCE A BLE? a. perdakk. That^aaybe 

PURGED, pp. pentad. Pmetretedf 
ad by force ; transfixed. 

PIERCER, a. pert’er. An instilment that 
pierces, penetrates or bores. 

2. One that pierces or perfocates. 
PIERCING, ppr. perdhg. Penetrating; 
entering, as a pointed instoument; m a kin g 
a way by force into another body. 

2. Aftcting deeply; as, ekoqmnoe piercing 
foe heart 

3. a. Afibcting; cutting: keen. 
PIERCINGLY, adv. perdmgiy. With pene- 
trating foroe or eibot ; sharply. 

PIERC1NGNE3S, a. perdmgmcte. The 
power of piercing or perietnttingj^bMp- 


PIETISM, a. [See Piety.] Extremely strict 
devotion, or affectation of piety. Frey. 

PIETIST, a. One of a sect professing great 
strictness and purity of life, despising learn- 
ing, school theology end ecclesiastical po- 
lity, as also forms and ceremonies in reli- 
gion, and giving themselves up to mystic 
theology. Thu sect sprung up among foe 
Protestants of Germany, in foe latter part 
of the seventeeth century. Em eye. Burnet. 

PIETIST1C, o. Pertaining to foe Pietiets. 

PIETY, n. [L. pittas, from vine, or its root, 
probably a contracted word; Fr. pietif It 
pie/d, piety, and pity ; Sp. pieced , piety, 
pity, charity.] 

1. Piety in principle, is a compound of vene- 
ration or reverence of the Supreme Being 
and love of his character, or veneration 
accompanied with love; and piety in prac- 
tice , is the exercise of theee elections in 
obedience to his will and devotion to his 


Piety is tbs only proper and adequate relief] 
of decaying man. Rambler. 

2. Reverence of parents or friends, accom- 
panied with affection and devotion to their 
honor and happiness. 

PIEZOMETER, *. fGr. «•«{«, to press, 
and fstTfs, measure.] 

An instrument for ascertaining the com- 
pressibility of water, and foe degree of 
such compressibility under any given 
weight. Perkine. 

PIG, n. [D. big. In Sax. piga, Dan. pige, is 


a little girl; Sw. pk «, a 
The word signifies a little oi 


one, or issue.] 


1. The young of swine, a 

2. An oUong mass of tafotged iron, lead 

other metal! A pig of toad to foe eighth of 
* fofosr, or 250 pounds. Bneye. 

PIG, a. A or s. To bring forth pigs. 
PIGEON, a. [Fr. idj It p&Scne. This 
erne to belong to foe fomSy of pick, 
Vtpton.] 

of foe genus Cofauahe, of sersral 

r Ass, as foe stock dors, the ring dove, 
turtle Aows, and foe a ‘ 
p%so»ef America. The 
toads in a box, often attached to a bdld- 
tog, aaDad * dcmec t at p tyeea kerne. The 
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wild pigeon bnfidi anctoofe atoea to the 

fiuuet 

PIGEON-POOT a. Apktet 
PIGEON-HEATED, «; Thhtt » 

frtotonod. 

PIGEON-HOLE, a. AUtOoi 
division in a caw for papers. 
PIGEON-HOLES, a. Ahold Engiifo Me 
in which balls were rotted formmh Mtle 
oaviries or arches. Ska mane. 

PIG'EON-LIVERED, a. Mild in toM»i 

PI*4ofTpEA, m. A plant of foe gem* 


PIG'GIN, a. [Scot a milking psil] A assail 
wooden vassal with an stem handle, used 
as a dipper 

PIGHEADED, a. Having a lam heed; 
s tu pi d. B.Jmtm. 

PtGRT,j». fails. [Scot pigkt, at pidUf from 
pitch, W. piciawT] Pitched; fixed; deter- 
mined. rbte.l Skak. 

PIGHT, *. t [vf.pigaw.] Topleroe. [Oto.] 

PIGHTEL, a. A Uttie inelosnre. [AoeS?* 

PIG ME' AN, a. [from pigmy.} Very smali ; 
Uke a pigmy; a^ an image rfptosoa 
site. Parihuret. 

PIGMENT, a. [L. pi gm en h m , from the root 
of ping o, to paint J 

Paint; a preparation used by painters, dyers, 
fro. to impart oolors to bodtw. Baa ye. 

PIGMY, a. [It Sp. Ac Port pigmeo; L. 
pygmmnt; Or. wvyftmet, from ervy/ws, the 

A dwarf; a person of vary small stature ; a 
name applied to a tabled nation said to have 
been devoured by cranes. 

PIGMY, «. Very small in stoe; main; 
feeble: inconsiderable. 

PIGNORATION, a. [L-pignero, to pledge.] 
The act of pledging or pawning. 

PIG'NORATIVE, o. Pledging; pawning. 
[IAUle nerd.] Diet . 

PIG'NUT, n. [pig and mrt.] The ground 
nut, a plant of the genus Bantam ; also, a 
tree and its fruit of foe genus Juglan*. 

PIG'SNEY, a. [Sax. piga, a little girL] A 
word of endearment to a girl. [ Little 
a ted.} Hudibrae. 

PIGTAIL, a. {pic and toil.] A one; foe hair 
of the head tied in foe form of a pig's toil. 
2. A small roll of tobacoo. 

PIGWID'GEON, a. [ptg and widaeon.} A 
fofaj; a cant word for any fotogVsj 

PIKE, a. [This word belongs to a numerous 
family of words expressing something 
pointed, or a sharp point or as vsvhfr to 
dart, to fonut to prick ; Sax. ptte, a email 
needle; W.pig,*^t, a ttoat plgm* 
prick; ptotow, to dart; It pton, g nil#; 
piccere, to prick or sdag; Bp. pic*,piear; 

f&vX' £sfiSSSrt£ 

1. A military weapon nig ifog of» jy 


wooden shaft or mM, wifo a 

pointed; oallolfoospoar. T h tow ua nmt was 
formerly used by biton l ry , bul itoum to now 
hsiited to oflloavs, and it to odhrd a epem- 
ton erepoateoa. Ito nw—Wf lldiiii is 
superseded by foe b a y s u o t 
2. Afcekuwdjnhnshanlry; but we now use 
fork at pMferk. Timer. 

m %m a 
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8. Among turner*, the Iran sprig* und to] 
fiuten any thing to b« turned. , Motion. 
4. In ichthyology, n fish of ths gornu Esox, 
wo named from its long shape or from the 
form of it* snout. Jt u a tosh-water fish, 
living in deep enter nodi eery voracious, 
but very palatable food. , 

The pikt, the tyrant of the flood. Pop*. 
PIK'ED, a. Ending in a point; ecumina- 

PI'KEM AN, *. A soldier armed with a pike. 

Knoll**. 

PITCEST AFT, n. Hie staff or abaft of a 
pike. Taller. 

PlK'ROLITE,ft. [qu. Or. maps, hitter, and 
hid of, a atone.] 

A mineral found at Taberg, in Sweden, sup- 
poaed to be a variety of aetpentine. 

Cleaveland. 

PILASTER, ft. [It. fileutro ; Fr .piUutre; 
Bp. j oilatira, from ptla, a pile, whence pil- 

A iquare column, sometimes insulated ; but 
* usually pilaston are aet within a wall, pro- 
jecting only one quarter of their diameter. 
Their buses, capitals and entablatures have 
the aame parts as those of columns. Encyc. 
PILCH, ft. [It pelUnia ; Fr. peltste ; Sax 
pylca, pylece; L. pellit, a skin.] 

A fttrred gown or case ; something lined 
with for. [Not tued. ] Chaucer. Shak. 
PIL'CHARD, ft. [Ir. ptlteir.] A fish resem- 
bling the herring, but thicker and round- 
er ; the nose is aliortcr and turns up ; the 
under jaw is shorter ; the back more ele- 
vated, and die belly less sharp. These 
Ashes appear on the Cornish coast in 
England, about the middle of July, in im- 
mense numbers, and fomish a considera- 
ble article of commerce. Encyc . 

PILE, n. [Sp. Sc It.pila; Port, pilha ; Fr. 
pile; from L. pila ; Gr. x/fcof. The bolei 
mentioned by Pausanias, were heaps of 
atones.] 

1. A heap; a mass or collection of things 
In a roundish or elevated form ; as, a pile 
of stones ; a pile of bricks ; a pile of wood 
or timber ; a pile of ruins. 

2. A collection of combustibles for burning 
a dead body ; as, a funeral pile. 

3. A large building or mass of buildings ; 
on edifice. 

The pit* o’erlook’d the town and drew the 
•ifht. Dry dm. 

4. A heap of balls or shot laid in horiaontal 
courses, rising Into a pyramidical form. 

PlLE,n. [D.paal; Q.p/ahl; Sw. &■ Dan. 
pol, a pole i L. paint; D. pul, an arrow or 
dart ; Sw. & Dan. pil, id. ; W. piU, a stem. 
These have the aame elements and the like 
radical meaning, that of a shoot or extend- 
ed thing.] 

1. A large stake or pieoe of timber, pointed 
and driven into the earth, aa at the bot- 
tom of a river, or in a harbor where the 
ground is soft, for the support of a build- 
ing or other superstructure. The Stadt- 
house in Amsterdam is supported by pile*. 

2. One aide of a coin ; originally, a punch 
as puncheon used in stamping figures on 
ooina, and containing the figures to he im- 
pressed. Hence the arms-eide of a coin 


3. In heraldry, [one of Am leaser ordina- 
ries, resembling a pile used, in laying the 
foundations of buildings fat watery puces, 
whence it has its name.— E. H. B.J 
PILE, «. [D. r>yl; Dan. * Sw .pit; L. 

pihn. 1 The head of an arrow. 

PILE, n. [L. ptlut ; G. Ml; Hindoo, hot; 


PILE, «. [D. vyl; Dan. * Sw. pil; L. 
pihn. 1 The head of an arrow. 

PILE, n. [L. ptlut ; G. Ml; Hindoo, bal; 
Gipsey, o allow.] 

Properly, a hair; hence, the fiber of wool, 
cotton and the like ; hence, the nap, the 
fine hairy substance of the surfkce of doth. 

PILE, v. t. To lay or throw into a heap ; to 
collect many things into a mass; aa, to 
pile wood or stones. 

2. To bring into an aggregate ; to accumu- 
late ; as, to pile quotations or comments. 

Atterhury. Felton. 

3. To fill with something heaped. Abbot. 

4. To fill above the brim or top. 

5. To break off the awns of threshed barley. 


[LocaV] 

PiL'EATE, 1 a. [L. piletu, a cap.] Having 

PIL'EATED, / the form of a cap or cover 
for the head. Woodward. 

PI'LEMENT, n. An accumulation. [Not 
utedj Hall. 

PI'LER, n. [from pile,' a heap.] One who 
piles or forms a heap. 

PILES, »t. o/«r. The hemorrhoids, a disease. 

PI'LEWGRM, n. A worm found in piles in 
Holland 

PI'LEWORT, n. A plant of the genus Ra- 
nunculus 

PIL'FER, v. i. [W. ytpeiliata , to pilfer ; 
yupexliaw, to tpoil, to ravage ; Sp. pellixcar, 
to pinch, to pilfer, to take little food. It 
seems to be allied to peel, pillage.] 

To steul in small quantities ; to practice pet- 
ty theft ; as, a boy accustomed to piffer. 

A pilfering hand. Drydcn. 

PIL'FElt, v. t. To steal or gain by petty 
theft ; to filch. 

lie would not pilfer the victory, and the de- 
feat vrafl easy. Bacon. 

PIL'FERED,pp. Stolen in small parcels. 

PI L'FERKR, n. One that pilfers or prac- 
tices potty theft. Young. 

PIL'FERING, ppr. Stealing; practicing 
petty thefts 

PIL'FERING, it. Petty theft. 

Pilfering was so universal in all the South 
Sea islands, that it was hardly recognised in the 
moral code of the natives as an offense, much 
less a crime * J. Spark*. 

PIL'FERINGLY, ado. With petty theft; 


[from pile,' a heap.] One who 


PIL-G’ARLICK, \ ft. [pilled, peeled, 
PILL'ED-G’ARLICK, / and garUok.] 
One who lias lost his hair by disease; a 
poor forsaken wretch. Steven*. 

PIL'GRIM, it. ; Yx.pelerin; It 

peUegrino / Sp. & Port peregrin©; L .pere- 
grine*. Qu. L. peragro , to wander. In 
W. pertrm is a pilgrim, and pellwug is 
wandering, far-roaming, from peilau, to 
remove far, ooinciding with the L. palor. 
The Com. pirgrin and Arm. pirchirin, 
aeem to be the L. pertgrinu*. Hie D. 
palerok, a pilgrim’s coat, and paltterttok, a 
pilgrim’s staff, Indicate that the firit sylla- 
ble is from the coot of L.palo>, to wander. 
Tbe uncertainty of the true original or- 
'thography madam the derivation turner- 
tain.] 

1. A wanderer ; a traveler; particulariy, 


b called the oil*, and the head the areas, 
mhieh was formerly in the plaoe of the 
JMf Hence cross and pile. Encyc. 


one that travels to a distance from Ms own 
country to visit a holy place, or to pay Ms 
devotion to the remains of dead saints. 
[See Pilgrimage,] 

2. In Scrmture, one that has only a tempo- 
rary residence on earth. Heb. xL 
PIL'GRIM, v. L To wander or ramble. [Not 
need.] Grew. 

PIL'GRIM AGE, ft. A long journey, particu- 
larly a journey to some place deemed aa- 
» cred and venerable, in order to pay devo- 
tion to the relics of some deceased saint 
Thus in the middle ages, kings, princes, 
bishops and othera made pilgrimage* to 
Jerusalem, in pious devotion to the Sor 
vior. Pilgrims now resort to Loretto, in 
Italy, to visit the chamber of the Blessed 
Virgin, and the Mohammedans make pil- 
grimages to Mecca, where their prophet 
was buried. 

2. In Scripture, the journey of human life. 
Gen. xlvii. 

3. Time irksomely spent Shak. 

PIL'GRIMIZE, v. t. To wander about as a 

pilgrim. [Not uted.] B. Jon* on. 

PILL, ft. [L. pila, a ball ; pilula, alittle bail ; 
W. pel, a ball ; Ir. ptUtm, to roll. It is 
probable that this word fuid ball are of 
the same family.] 

J . In pharmacy, a medicine in the form of a 
little ball or small round mass, to be swal- 
lowed whole. Bacon. 

2. Any thing nauseous. Young. 

PI LL, v. t. [Fr. pilfer ; It. pigliare ; Sp. pil- 
lar.] 

To rob ; to plunder ; to pillage, that is, to 
peel, to strip. [See Peel, the same word 
in the proper English orthography.] 

PILL, v. i. To be peeled; to come off in 
flakes. Shak. Dryden. 

2. To rob. [See Peel.] 

PILL' AGE, n. [Fr. from piller, to strip or 
peel.] 

1. Plunder; spoil; that which is taken from 
another by open force, particularly and 
chiefly from enemies in war. 

2. The act of plundering. 

3. In architecture, a square pillar behind a 

column to bear up the arches. Cyc. 

PILL' AGE, v. t. To strip of money or goods 
by open violence ; as, troops pillage the 
camp or towns of an enemy ; to plunder ; 
to spoil. It differs from stealing, as it im- 
plies open violence, and from robbery, 
which may be committed by one indivi- 
>. [pilled, peeled, I dual on another; wlioreas pillaging is usu- 


ally the act of bands or numbers. To 
pillage and to rob are however sometimes 
used synonymously. 

PILLAGED, jop. Plundered by open force. 

PILLAGER, ii. One that plunders by open 
violence; a plunderer. % 

PILLAGING, ppr. Plundering; stripping. 

PIL'LAR, n. [Fr. pilier; Sp. & Pert .pilar; 
It. pila or piUere; L. info, a pile, a pillar, 
a mortar and pestle. The L. p ifo denotes 
a heap, or things thrown, put or driven to- 
gether ; W. piUr ; Is. pileir; Sw. pelmre ; 
Dan. jriU* ; D.pylamr; G. pfeiler.] 
Literally, a pile or heap ; hence, 

1. A kind of irregular column round an in- 
sulate, hut deviating from the prop or tions 
of a just cohsmn. Pillars an either too 
massive or iso slender for regular asafai- 
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Mae; they m not veitrieted to any 
rule** end their parti end pr oportion s ere 
arbitrary. A square pillar is a mamive 
work, called also a pier or pi e dr ei i, serving 
to support arehes, Ac. Cpo. 

’ 2. A supporter; that which sustains or up- 
holds; mat on which some superstructure 
rests. Gal ii. A*o*. 

A A monument raised to commemorate any 
person or remsrksfale transaction. 

And Jacob seta pUlar on her grave. 

* Geo. *m, S San. xwiiL. 

4. Something resembling a pillar; a*,* pil- 
lar of salt. Gen. xbt. 

So a pillar of a cloud, a pillar of fire. 
Exod. xili. 

5. Foundation; support. Job is. 

6. In sAi/m, a square or round timber fixed 
perpendicularly under the middle of the 
beams for supporting the decks. Cvc. 

7. In the manege, the center of the volta, 
ring or manege ground, around which a 
horse turns. There are also pillars on the 
circumference or side, placed at certain di* 
stances by two and two. 

PILLARED, a. Supported by pillars. 

Milton. 

2. Haring the form of a pillar. Thomson. 

PI LI/E R, n. One that pills or plunders. 
fjVof used.'] Chaucer. 

PlLL'ERY, n. Plunder; pillage; rapine. 
[IVbt in use.] Huloet . 

PILLION, a. pU’yun. [Ir. piUm ; from pile, 
L. pilot, hair, or from stuffing. See Pil- 
low.] 

1. A cushion fora woman to ride on behind 

a person on horseback. Swift, 

2. A pad; apannel; a low saddle. Spenser. 

3. The pad of a saddle that rests on the 
horse's back. 

PILLORIED, a. Put in a pillory. 

PILLORY, ft. [ I r. pilori, oioloir ; Fr. pilon ; 
Arm. bouilhour ; from tne root of L. paint , 
a stake, a pile, G. pfahl. An den pfahl 
etellen , to put in the pill >ry.] 

A frame of wood erected on posts, with 
movable boards and holes, through which 
are put the head and hands of a criminal 
for punishment 

PILLORY, v. t. To punish with the pillory. 

Got), of the Tongue. 

PIL'LGW, ft. [Sax. pile orpyle; Ir. piUiur ; 
L. pulvinmr ; from L. pilut, hair, or from 
stuffing.] 

1. A long cushion to support the head of a 
person when reposing on a bed; a sack or 
ease filled with fathers, down or other soft 
material. 

2. In a ship , the block on which the inner 
end of a bowsprit is supported. Mar. Diet. 

The pillow of a plots, is a cross piece of wood 
which serves to miss or lower the beam. 

• * Cyc. 

PILLGW, e. t. To vest or lay on for sup- 
port. Milton, 

PILLOW-BIER, \ n. The case or sack of a 

PILL6W-CASE, / pillow which contains 
the tethers. FiUow-Mcr is the pillow- 

PI I/LOWED, pp. or c. Supported fay a pfi> 
low. 

PILL6WING, ppr. Boating or laying on a 

PILo£e,\ o. [L. piloms, km pilm,hnk.] 
PILOUS,/ Hsirf. Apiim GT in ho* 


Ou*y» «*» cov e re d with long fifehut 
hairs. A pilose nesptork has hairs be- 
tween the florets. Mariyn. 

PILOS'ITY, *. [supra.] Hahrinees. Meson. 

PILOT, a. [Fr.jSb*/ It Sp. & Port. p<- 
loto. The French word pr rignifies to 
drive in piles, as well as io pilot, and pilot- 


lead; the pilot then is rite lea d-man, he 
that throws the lead.] 

1. One who steers a ship in a dangerous 
navigation, or rather one wboee office or 
occupation is to steer ships, particularly 
along a coast, or into and out of a harbor, 
bay or river, where navigation is dangerous. 

S. A guide; a director of the course of an- 
other person. [/* colloquial tut,] 

PILOT, v. U To direct the course of a ship in 
any place where navigation is dangerous. 

PILOTAGE, n. The compensation made or 
allowed to one who directs the oourse of 
a ship. 

2. The pilot's skill or knowledge of coasts, 
rocks, liars and channels. [Afof now uted.] 

Raleigh. 

PILOT-FISH, n. A fish, a species of Gat- 
terosteus, called also rudder-fish, of an ob- 
long shape; so named because it often 
accompanies ships. Eneyo. 

PILOTING, ppr. Steering; as a ship in 
dangerous navigation. 

PILOTING, n. The act of steering a ship. 

PILOTISM, \ ». Pilotage; skill in piloting. 

PILOTRY, / [Not used.] 

PILOUS, a. [L .ptioeue. Sec Pilose.] Hairy; 
abounding with hair. Robinson. 

2. Consisting of hair. 

PIL'SER, n. The moth or fly that runs into 
a flame. Ainsworth. 

PIM'ELITE, n. [Gr. r,p«x*, fat, and 
•tone.] 

A terrene substance of an apple green color, 
fat and unctuous to the touch, tender and 
not fusible by the blowpipe. It is supposed 
to be colored by nickel. It is a variety of 
steatite. Diet. Nat. Hist. lire. 

Pl'MENT, n. Wine with a mixture of spice 
or honey. Chaucer. 

PIMENTO, r. [Sp pimisnta.] Jamaica pep- 
per, popularly called allspice. The tree 
producing this spice is of the genus Myr- 
tus, and grows spontaneously in Jamaioa 
in great abundance. Encyc. 

PIMP, n. A man who provides gratifications 
for the lust of others ; a procurer ; a pan- 
der. Addison. 

PIMP, e. t To pander; to procure lewd 
women for the gratification of others. 

PIM'PERNEL, \ r. [L. pmpinetia ; Fr. 
PIMTINEL, / ptmnreueUe.] 

The name of seven! plants of different go- ] 
nera. The scarlet pimpernel is of the genus i 
A nags His, the water pimpernel of the genus 
Veronica, and the yellow pimpernel of die ] 
gaum Lysimachia. Let. 

PIM’PILLO, r. A plant of the genus Cactus. 

PIMPINELLA, a. A genus of plants, In- 
cluding the hornet saxifrage and the anise. 

PIMF'INQ.jvr. MM,, r nmri4'E% 
women for others. 

PIMPING, a. little; patty. Simmer. 


PIMTLE, a. [Sex pin pel; pv«ha%frt>m 

pm, or its rest] 

A small portals on thefts* dr other part of 
the body, usually a red postals. 
PIMTLED, a. Having red pustules on the 
skht; ftdl of pimples. 

PIMPLIKE, a. Like a pimp ; rile; tfrfo- 
mous; mean. 

PIN, r. [W.pm, a pin or pen; pintr, pin- 


Port, pbto, a peg ; D. pen, penne, a ok or 
peg ; G. pome, a pin ; panel, a pencil ; Fr. 
epme, a epint, and qu. epmgU, a pin ; L. 
penne, pinna; W. pen, a summit; Sax. 
pmn, a pemand pmntpeoy, the ptne-tree. 
See Pine, Fin, and Porcupine. This word 
denotes a sharp point or end, or that whieh 
fastens ; Sax. pinan, pynban. If the sense 
is a point, it is a shoot From this Is 
formed some, W. yep**.] 

1. A small pointed instrument made of brass 
wire and headed ; used chiefly by femelea 
for fastening their clothes. 

2. A piece of wood or metal sharpened or 
pointed, used to fasten together hoards, 
plank or other timber. The larger pins of 
metal are usually culled bolts, and the 
wooden pins used in ship building are 
called treenails [tnumels.] A email wooden 
pin is called a peg. 

3. A thing of little value. It is not npmt 
matter. I care not a pin. 

4. A linchpin. 

6. The central part Shot. 

9* A peg used in musical instruments in 

straining and relaxing the strings. 

7. A note or strain. [ Vulgar and not used.] 

LEtlraugt. 

8. A horny induration of the membranes of 

the eye. Hammer. 

9. A cylindrical roller mode of wood. 

Corbet. 

10. A noxious humor in a hawk's foot 

Aauworth. 

11. The pin of a Mock is the axis of tlx* 
sheave. 

PIN, v. t. TW. piniaw.] To fasten with a 
pin or with pins of any kind ; as, to ptu 
the clothes ; to pin boards or timbers. 

2. To fasten ; to make feet ; or to join and 
fasten together. 

Our gates— we have but pinned with rushes. 

Shak. 

She lifted the princess from the earth, and so 
locks her in embracing, as if she would pin her 
to her heart Shak. 

3. To inclose ; to confine. [See the verbs 

Pen and Pound.] Hooker. 

PINASTER, r. [ L . Set Pine.] The wild 

PlfcASE, e. A case for holding pitta. 
PINCERS, an erroneous o rthufmu hy of 
Pmrhert , — which eee. 

PINCH, 9. t. [Fr. pmoer, formerly pinetr ; 
Arm. Mw; *?-9**"> lLpimm%ph- 
skare. These am evidently from foe root 


of It pkcare, topfok, amart, ite^topeek, 
to pr evoke, flp. k Fast pionr, * sting or 
to ffixtolfoa * F***? M 
eoUL Tba root Mis that of peck, pick, 
pike; emk jdnek la p rimarily to pe* sabe- 
tween two akatppMntt, or toprieL Heoce 
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to peculiar application to preemm between^ the white pine, PfausrtMtimi, theprinm of 
the fingers.] . our forests; the yfifowjriae, Pinos reafoeta; 

1. To press hard or egueexe between ihe andfo opUchpmt, Pimssrigida. Tha other 

ends of the Ungers, ttt* teeth, daws, or species of this genus are oaUad by other 
with an instrument, Ac. names, as fir, hemlock, teflteh, epmce, fee. 

2. To squeese or compress between any two PIKE, c. i. [Sax. pmau, to pain or torture, 


Sp.ptJfoa, pinko; from Celtic pm, top, 


hard bodies. and to pine or languish. Thte verb in 

3. To squeese (he flash till ft is pained or tha sense of pom, is (bond in dm other 

livid. Teutonic dialects, but not in the sense of 

4. To gripe; to straiten ; to oppress with , languishing. The latter sense is famd in 
want; as, topbeA a nation ; t • pinch the 

belly ; to bo pinched for want of food. the Or. mra*, wtm. See At. ^ fonn a, 

5. To pain by constriction ; to distress; as, / 

pitching cold. The winter pineket. Class Bn. No. 22. and No. 26. and 

6. To press; to straiten by difficulties ; as, " 

the argument pmchet the objector. Jj, No. 29.] 

The respondeat is pinched with a «troo« ob- i^ 0 l^ngui^ ; to low flesh or wear away 
, , , , neMt ‘ under any distress or anxiety of mind ; to 

7. To press hard; to tty thoroughly. grow lean ; Mowed sometimes by away. 

Comer. y e ,11111 not mourn nor weep, but ye shall 
PINCH, «. i. To act with pressing force ; to pint away for your iniquities. Esek.xxlv. 

bear hard; to be puxxling. You see where 2. To languish with desire ; to waste away 
. die reasons pinch. Dry den. with longing for something; usually fol- 

9. To spare; to be straitened ; to be covet- lowed by for. 


PINCH, «. i. To act with pressing force ; to 


The wretch whom avarice bids to pinch and 

8tarve, steal and pilfer to enrich an heir. 

« Franklin. 

PINCH, a. A cloee compression with the 
ends of the fingers. Dryden. 

2. A gripe; spang. Shale. 

3. Distress inflicted or suffered; pressure; 
oppression ; as, necessity’s sharp pinch. 


4. Straits ; difficulty • time of distress from 
want. Bacon. 


Unknowing that she pin'd for you r return. 

Dryden. 

PINE, e. U To wear out; to make to lan- 
guish. 

Where shivering cold and sickness pines the 
clime. Shak. 

Beroe fined with pain. Dryden. 

2. To gneve for ; to bemoan in silence. 
Abashed the devil stood — 

Virtue in her own shape bow lovely, saw, 
And pined his loss. MtUon. 


mi t jeemwi* uii iuae. 

ohm*. j-j n the transitive sense, this verb is now 
i from seldom used, and this use is improper, ex- 
3acon. C ept by ellipsis.] 


want. Bacon. C ept by ellipsis.] 

PINCH'BECK, a. [said to be from the name PINE, a. [Sax. pin, D. pyn, pain ; Or. 
of the inventor.] »o/*eu, wsaef.] Woe; want; penury; 


An alloy ol 
sink, oom 


•per; a mixture of copper and 
ag of three or four parts of 


PIN CHER, n. He or that which pinches. 

PINCH'ERS, n. phtr. [from ptnch, not from 
the French pincette.} 

An instrument for drawing nails from boards 
and the like, or for griping things to be 
held fast. 


/This is obsolete. See Pain.'] 
copper with one of dnk. Encyc. PIN TEAL, o. [Fr. pine ale, from L. matM.1 

PINCHER, n. He or that which pinches. The pineal gland is a part of the brain, 


PIN*€V8HION, «. A small case stufffed r mier. Locke. 

with some soft material, in which females Pl'NEFyL, a. Full of woe. [Not wed.] 
stick pins for safety and preservation. Hail. 

PINDARIC, m. After the style and man- PINERY, n. A place where pine-apples 


The pineal gland is a part of the brain, 
about the bigness of a pea, situated in the 
third ventricle , so called from its shape. 
It was considered by Descartes as the seat 
of the soul. 

PINE-APPLE, a. The ananas, a species of 
Bromelia, so called front its resemblance 
to the cone of the pine-tree. 

Miller. Lock*. 


PINDARIC, a. After the ityle and man- PINERY, n. A place where pine-apples 
ner of Pindar. are raised. Todd. 

PINDARTC, a. An ode in imitation of PIN'-FETHER, a. A small or short fether. 
the odes of Pindar the Grecian, and prince PIN'-FETHERED, a. Having the fathers 
of the lyric poete ; an irregular ode. only beginning to shoot ; not fully fledged. 

Addieon. Dryden. 

PIN'DUST, a. Small particles of metal PINTOLD, n. [pin or pen and fold; Dan. 

made by pointing pins. Digby. pinion, Eng. to pound.] 

PINE, a. [Fr. pint Bp. te It pmo; L. A place in which hearts are confined. We 
pawn; Sax. pm n -tr p to p, pin-tree ; D.pyn- now call it apes end. 

boom ; W.ptn-brm, pfo-trae, and j pfo y s wa , PIN'OLE, a. A mall cloee. [Not toed.] 
pin-wood. These words indicate that this Ammorth 


pin-wood. These words indioat* that this Ammorik. 

name is from the leaver of the pin®, which PIN'GUID, a. [L. pingw ; Or. w »&:, 
resemble pine. Bat the Welsh has also compact L. pacha, Eng. pack.] 
ftmtd-wyt, from feMd, a rising to a point, Fat ; unctuous. [Not need.] Mortimer, 
from fam, a cone, and paya, wood. The PtN'HOLE, a. A email bole made by foe 
latter name is from the oonee,] puncture or perforation of a pin ; a very 

A tree of the genus Pinna, of many spades, small aperture. Wmmem. 

some of which furnish timber of foe most PINING, ppr. Languishing; watting away, 
valuable kind. The species which usually PINION, a. pm'yon. [Fr. ptonon, foe cope 
bear tide name in the United State#, are of foe ridge of a boose; Norm. id. apen ; 


Ifoebod * * ***** * from 

2. A fetter; a quQL Sink. 

3. Awing. 

Hope humbly then, on ttottMteg ptni tn e 
soar. IV 

4. The toofo of a smelter wheel, a ns w erin g 
to that of a larger. 

5. Fetters or bands for the arms. 

A mmorth 

PINION, «. t. pinfyon. To tin* or confine 
the wings. Bacon. 

2. To confine by binding the wings. 

3. To cut off the fits* jomt of foe wing. 

4. To bind or oonfine foe arm or arms to 

the body. Dryden. 

6. To confine; to shackle; tochain; as, to 
be pinioned by formal raise of state. 

Norru. 

6. To bind; to fasten to. Pope. 

PIN'IONED, pp. Confined by foe wings ; 
shackled. 

2. a. Furnished with wings. Dryden. 
PINTONIST, n. A winged animal ; a fowl. 

[Not need.] Brown. 

PI NIRO 'LO, n. A bird resembling foe 
sandpiper, but larger ; found in Italy. 

Diet. Nat. Hitt. 
PIN'ITE, n. [from Pirn, a mine in 8axony.] 
A mineral holding a middle place between 
steatite and mica; foe micarel of Kiiwan. 
It is found in prismatic crystals of a green- 
ish white oolor, brown or deep red. It 
occurs alto mamive. Diet. Not. Hitt. 
PINK, n. [In Welsh, pine signifies smart, 
fine, gay, and a finch, and pinciaw, to 
sprig. This is by Owen formed from pin, 
a pen or pin. But in Portuguese, picar, 
to sting, to prick, to peek, to nip, to pinch, 
to dig, to spur, and pecado, pricked, pinked , 
as doth, are from foe root of peck, pick, 
pico, beak, pike , 8p .picar, Itpiccare. The 
latter would, with a casual, give pink, a 
little eye or perforation, and the sense of 
pink, in pmh-etemed. The Welsh gives 
pink, a flower.] 

1. An eye, or a small eye ; but now disused 
except in composition, as in pink-eyed, 

2^*Aplant and flower of the genus Dian- 
fous, common in our gardens. 

3. A color used by painters; from foe color 

of foe flower. Dryden. 

4. Anything supremely excellent. 

5. A snip with a venr narrow stern. [Fr. 
pmgue, D. pink, that is, piked, n being 
casual; hence p in k tiem ed.] 

6. A fish, the minnow. Ammoertk. 

PINK, v. & To week in eyelet-holes; to 

pieroe with emlll holes.- Caret*. Prior. 

2. To slab; tojderoe. Addieon. 

PINK, o.L [D.pmken.] To wink. [Not 

smsAI L’J S t tranee , 

PINK'-EYED, «. Having amall 

PINK'- NEEDLE, a. A shepherd’s bodkin. 

Starwood. 

PINK'-STERNED, a. Having a very nar- 
row stem ; as a foia. Mar. Diet. 

PIN -MAKER, a. One whose occupation 


PIN'-MAKER, i 


One whose occupation 


fete make pine. 

HN'-MftNET, a. A mm af money allowed 



P I 0 


or aattM an n *ifr lot kar f dH » 

mSTcM, a. [Pp.ymBM; 

Port, nfodpa.] 

A email vessel navigated with 0 * na *3saSs. 

*abK 


tike 




ueoafty rowed with eight oca. 
PINNACLE,* [FrJ^/Itjrieaeefc, 
WjpbjW)& Atm Celtic pe* eommit, L. 

1. A turn*, or pert ofa building dinted 
•bore the nda " ” 


With gUeteriag spires sad pinansks adorn'd, 


2. A high spiring point ; commit Cowky. 
PIN' NAGLE, *7X To UBd or furnish with 

monocles. Wart on. 

PINNACLED, pp. Furnished with pinna- 

PINNAGE, * Poundage of cattle. [iVol 
used.! [See Pound.] 

PINNATE, \*[L.MMo<i»,from|dwM, 
PINNATED,/ a fewer or fin.] 

In botonw, a porno* leaf is a specie! of ootn- 
pound leaf wherein a simple petiole has 
several leaflets attached to each side of it 
Morton. 

PINNATIFID, * [L.ptmM, a father, and 
JMo, to dears.] 

In botany, fother-deft. A p innatifi d leaf is 
a species of simple leaf; divided trans- 
versely by oblong borisootal segments or 
jags, not extending to the mid rib. Morton. 
PINN ATIPED, a. [L. pinna and pa, foot] 
Fin-footed; having the toes bordered by 


PINNED, pp. Fastened with pins ; confined. 

PINNER, * One foqt pins or fastens ; 
also, a pounder of cattle, or the pound- 
keeper. 

2. A pin-maker. 

3. The lappet of a head which flies loose. 

PINNITE, a. Fossil remains of the Pinna] 
a genus of shells. Jameson. 

PINNOCK,* A small bird, the tomtit 

PINNULATE, a. A psmtoUds leaf is one hi 
which each pinna is subdivided. Morton. 

PINT, n. [D. pint; Fr .pinto; Sp. pinto.} 

Half a quart, or four gills. In mediant, 
twelve ounoes. It is appUed both to li- 
quid and dry measure. 

PINTLE, n. A little pin. In artillery, a 


In astronomy, Am sights 

Diet. 


P I P 

PFONING, a. The work of pioneers. [Not 


PPONYj \ a. [Sax.pM« 0 , ft om L. jMoaie ; 

WONT,/ Or. rnmm+from warns, Apd- 
lo, a physician, and a haMtt/l 
An bJSomtu perennial ptet of the geaus 
Pssonia, with tuberous rooto, and bearing 
huge beastifal red flowom. Encyt. 

PI'OUB, a. [L. pms; ft, gtems Sp. It 
A Port pio. In SpTand It foe word signi- 

onh f pious, but mild and eompas- 

and pity a 


id pity and piety are e x p r eesed 
by one and the same word. See f**#y.] 

1. Godly; revemdng and honoring the 
8upreme Being in heart and in the prac- 
tice of the duties he has eqjoined; having 
due veneration and affection for the cha- 
racter of God, and habitually obeying his 
commands: religious; devoted to the ser- 
vice of God; ttppked to persons. 

2. Dictated by reverence to God; proceed- 
ing from piety ; applied to thing* ; as, psoas 
awe ; pious services or affections ; 


of an 


jES, * sdur. 
astrolabe. 


PIONEE'R, a. [Fr. p i onn is r, contracted 
frotnpioeinier, from pioehe, npieka* ; pio 


cker, to dig, that is, to pock, ^t.piyom," Sp. 
A Port ptear. The Italians um yuaststore, 
Sp. yostodor, from yuaetare, gaator, to 
waste, to wear away. The Germans use 
“ tr, D. seksmegroaoer, a treocb- 


1. u ike art 
bnainess is to march wfth orbefore an 
army, to repair the road or clear it of ob- 


minec fcr d ee twyfam an enemy's works. 

J SNmm 

2, On* that goes b e fo r e to remov e ofaetrnc 
tians or pr e p ew ^ wey fcr another. 


3. Having due respect and affection for pa- 
rents or other relatives; practicing the 
duties of respect and affection towards 
parents or other near relatives. 

Taylor. Pope. 

4. Practiced under the pretense of religion , 
as, pious frauds. 

’I’OUSLY, adv. In a pious manner; with 
reverence and affection for God; religi- 
ously ; with due regard to sacred things or 
to the duties God has enjoined. Hammond. 

2. With due regard to natural or civil rela- 
tions and to the duties which spring from 
them. Addison. 

PIP, a. [D. pip ; Fr. nepic.] A disease of | 
fowls ; a homy pellicle that grows on the 
tip of their tongue. Johnson. Hudibras. 

2. A spot on cards. Additon. 

PIP, V. L [h.ptpio; W. ptpian ; Dsn. peper.'] 

To cry or chirp, as a chicken ; commonly 

pronounced peep. Boyle. 

PIPE, n. [Sax. pipe ; W .pib ; Ir. pib, piob ; 

; D. pyp ; O. pfeife , whence 


{.. 4 Sp. fif. 
Fr. pipe ; Arm. pip or punp.] 

1. A wind instrument of music, consisting 
of a long tube of wood or metal ; as, a 
rural ptpe. The word, I believe, is not 
now the proper technical name of any 
particular instrument, but Is applicable to 
any tubular wind instrument, and it oc- 
curs in bagpipe. 

2. A long tube or hollow body ; applied to 
the veins and arteries of the body, and to 
many hollow bodies, particularly such as 
are used for conductors of water or other 


3. A tube of clay with a bowl at one end ; 

. used is smoking tobacco. 

4. The organs of voioe and respiration ; as 

in windpipe. Peechon, 

b. The key or sound of the voice. Shak. 

0. In Eng la n d, a roll in the exchequer, or 
foe exchequer itself Hence, pipeojlee is 
an office ra which the clerk of foe pipe 
m a ke s out leases of crown lands, accounts 
flfsberift, Ac. 

7. A cask containing two hogsheads or 120 
gntioos, need fcr wine ; or the quantity j 
whSTit contains. 1 


PIQ 

forward audwisa te a Lola; and deal not 
dak d ow n w ar d! or In a vain. JSacye. 

PIPE, e. i To play co a flfct forts or 
ofoar tabular wind faetnmMStt afamato. 

Dm** *01 

2. To have a shrill sound; to whJstia. Sbak. 
PIPE, v. L To play on a wind instrument. 
1 Cor. xiv. 

PPPED, * Formed with a tube ; tubular. 
PIPE-FISH, * A fish of the gemtsSyn* 


PITER,* One who plays on a pipe or 


PI PERI DOE, a. A shrub, foe berberit, or 
barberry. Fern, of Plants. 

The pinsridgs of New England is the 
jtysee ni Uo sa , a large tree with very tough 

PIFERIN, * A concretion of voleanic 
ashes. Da Costa. Kinom. 

2. A peculiar crystaline aubstanoe extracted 
from black pepper. The crystals of pipe- 
rin are transparent, of a straw color, and 
they assume foe tetrahedral prismatic 
form with oblique summits. Carpenter. 

PIPE-TREE,* The lilac. 

PITING, ppr. Playing on a pipe. 

2. a. Weak; feeble; sickly. [Vulgar, and 
not in uss In Amerie*] 

3. Very hot; boiling; from foe sound of 
boiling fluids. [Used In vulgar language.] 

PIPISTREL,* A spsciesofbat, the small- 
est of the kind. 

PIP'KIN,* [dim. of pipe.] A small earthen 
boiler. Pope. 

PIPPIN, * [D. pippeling.] A kind of ap- 
ple; a tart apple. This name in America 
Is given to several kinda of apples, as to 
the Newtown pippin, an excellent winter 
apple, and the summer pippin, a large 
apple, but more perishable than foe New- 
town pippin. 

PIQUANCY, n. pWancy. [infra.] Sharp- 
ness ; pungency; tartness ; severity. Barrow. 
PIQUANT, a. pilfant , [Fr. from pifner, to 
prick or sting, It. pieeore, Sp. & Port. 
piear, from the root of pike, peak.’] 

1. Pricking ; stimulating to the tongue ; as, 
rock as piquant to the tongue as liut. 

Addison. 

2. Sharp; tart; pungent; severe, as, p»- 

S i ant railleries. Ooc. <rf the Tongue. 

UANTLY, ado. pik'antly. Whb sharp- 
ness or pungency ; tartly. Locks. 

PIQUE, * peek. [Fr. (See Piquant.! An 
offense taken ; usually, slight anger, ttrita- 
tion or displeasure at persons, rather tem- 
porary than permanent, and distinguished 
either in degree or temporaiineee from 
settled enmity or malevolence. 

Out ot petwmaJ piqne to thoee fas servtos, be 
stands as a looker on, wh so the fsvsmmeet is 


Hudforai. 


2. A strong paetion. 

3. Point; nicety ; punctilio, 

Add tong pmciripUea of es tobbsked laws, 

And ptf«e of honor te ssabst*) a cam* 

JOtyden. 

PIQUE,*. Upssk, [Fr. pipe*. Sea Piquant.} 
1. TooifcBa; to nettle i to Mato; testing, 
to fret; to excite a d eg ree of i 

8. In mmeag, a pipe is where the ore runs | e xpr w us Ut>fo«P a na e perat e. 



P I s 


P I s 


Tht Udy wu pifisd by her indhfrrence. 

2. To stimulftte; to am to to action* %, 
touch with envy, jealousy or other patstot 

Piqu'd by ProtogenM’ teu, 

From Co to Ahodw Apelles auoe — Prior. 

3. With the reciprocal pronoun, to pride or 
vclue one's self. 

Men jdqut tkemttbm on their ikili in the 
learned language*. Locke. 

PIQUED, pp. ptt’ked. Irritated; nettled ; 

offended ; excited. 

PIQUEER. SeePICKEER. 
PIQUEE'RER, ». A. plunderer; a free- 
booter. [See Piclteerer.] Swift. 

PIQUET. See PICKET. 

PIQUET, ft. fakeC. [Pr.] A game at cards 
played between two persons, with only 
thirty-two cards ; ell tne deuces, threes, 
fours, fives and dips being set aside. Encyc. 
PIQUING, opr. peeking. Irritating; offend- 
ing ; priding. 

PPRACY, n. [Fr. piraterie ; L. piratica, 
from Gr. xu(mruu, from xiiftut, to attempt, 
to dare, to enterprise, whence L. perieulum, 
experior. The primary sente of the root 
is to run, rush or drive forward ; allied to 
Sax. pajian, Eng Ao fare. Clou Br.J 

1. The act, practice or crime of robbing on 
the high seas ; the taking of property from 
others by open violence ana without au- 
thority, on the sea; a crime that answers 
to robbery on land. Waller. Arbuthnot. 

Other acts than robbery on the high 
seas, are declared by statute to be piracy 
See Act of Congress, April 30, 1790. 

2. The robbing of another by taking his 
writings. 

PFRATE, ft. [It. pirato ; L. & Sp. pirata , 
Gr. Tuemme, from wii(uu. See Piracy. 
Formerly this word signified a ship or sea 
soldier, answering to the marine of the 
present day.] 

1. A robber on the high seas ; one that by 
open violence takes the property of an- 
other on the high seas. In strictness, the 
word pirate is one who makes it his busi- 
ness to cruise for robbery or plunder; a 
freebooter on the seas. 

2. An armod ship or vessel which sails with- 
out a legal commission, for the purpose of 
plundering other vessels indiscriminately 
on the high seas. 

3. A bookseller that seises the copies or 
writings of other men without permission. 

John ton. 

PI'RATE, v. i. To rob on the high seas. 

Arbuthnot. 

L 1 1 'RATE, «. I. To take by theft or without 
right or permiseion, as books or writings. 

They advertised they would pirate his edi- 
tion. Pope 

PI'RATED, pp. Taken by theft or without 

P PRATING, ppr. Robbing on the high 
seas ; taking without right, as a book or 
writing. 

2. a. Undertaken for the sake of piracy ; as, 
a pirating expedition. Jmtford. 

PIRATICAL, a. lh.piratiou$.] Robbing 
or plundering by open violence on the 
higltseas; ax,* piratical oommander or ship. 

2. Consisting in piracy; predatory; rob-' 
bit»g ; as, a piratical trade or occupation. 

3. Practicing literaxy theft. 


The errors of the press wen multiplied by 
oireifeal printers. Pope. 

PI RADICALLY, ode. By piracy. Bryant. 
PIROGUE, piro'ge, \ ft. [Sp. piragua. 
PIRAGUA, ciraw'yaa. / This word is va- 
riously written, periagm expirogue. The 
former is the spelling of Washington and 
Jefferson; the latter of Charlevoix.] 

1. A canoe formed out of the trunk off a tree, 

or two canoes united. Charlevoix. 

2. In modem wage in America, a narrow 
ferry boat carrying two masts and a lee- 
board. 

PIR'ItY, n. A rough gale of wind ; a storm. 

[JVof wed.] Bigot. 

PIS'CARY, n. [It. petcheria, from peso are, 
to fish, Sp. pescar; Fr. ptcherie , from pi- 
cher , to fish ; L. piecit, a fish ; pieeor, to 
fish.] 

In law, the right or privilege of fishing in 
another man's waters. Blackmons. 

PJSCATION, n. [L. pise alio. See Piecary 
and Pith.] The act or practice of fishing. 

Brown. 

PIS'i’ATOltY, a. [L. pitcalorius.] Relating 
to fishes or to fishing; as, a piscatory 
eclogue. Addison. 

PIS'CES, n. plur. [L. nisei*.] In astronomy, 
the Fishes, the twelfth sign or constella- 
tion in the zodiac. 

PIS'CINE, a. [h.pucis, a fish.] Pertaining 
to fish or fishes ; as, piscine remains. 

Kirwan. 

PISCIV'OROUS, a. [L. piscis, a fish, and 
voro, to eat.] 

Feeding or subsisting on fishes. Many spe- 
cies of aquatic fowls arc nucivorous. 

PIS1I, exclam. [perhaps the oriental \m or 
ma. Class Bs. No. 2. 3.] 

A word expressing contempt; sometimes 
spoken ana written pshaw. 

PIS II, t*. t. To express contempt Pope. 
PIS'IFORM, a. [L .visum, a pea, and forma, 
form ] Having the form of a pea. 

Masses of puiJonH argillaceous iron ore. 

Kirtcan. 

PIS'MIRE, n [The last syllable is the Sw. 
tnyra, Dan. myre, 1). mter, an ant; Sax. 
myjia, tender. I know not the origin or 
meaning of the first syllable.] The insect 
called the ant or emmet. Prior. Mortimer. 
PIS'OLITE, n. [Gr. vioot, a pea, and 
a stone.] 

Pe astone, a carbonato of lime, slightly color- 
ed by the oxyd of iron. It occurs in little 
globular concretions of the size of a pea 
or larger, which usually contain each a 
grain of sand as a nucleus. These con- 
cretions in union sometimes compose en- 
tire beds of secondary mountains. It is 
sometimes called calcarious tufa. 

Diet. Nat. Hist. Cieaveland. 
PIS'OPHALT, n. Pea-mineral or mineral- 
pea ; a soft bitumen, black and of a strong 
pungent smell. It appears to bo petrol 
passing to asphalt It holds a middle 
place between petrol, which is liquid, and 
asphalt, which is dry and brittle. < 

Diet. Nat. Hist . 
PISS, o. t. H). & G. pissen ; Dan. pisser ; Sw. 
pitta; Ft. piuer ; W. pisaw ; Basque, 
o o 

piega It piteiars, Van. j\j^, piahar, 
urine. Class Br. No. 61. 69.] 


To discharge the liquor secreted by the kid- 
neys and lodged in the urinary Madder. 

PISS, ft. Urine; the lkuor secreted by the 
kidneys into the bladder of an animal end 
discharged through the proper ch a nn el 

PISS'ABED, ft. The vulgar name of ft yel- 
low flower, growing among grass. 
PIS'SASPHALT, ». [Gr. xtwwu, pitch, and 
*r?«Xrof, asphalt; Sp. pisatfalio.] 
Earth-pitch ; pitch mixed with bitumen, 
natural or artificial ; a fluid opake mineral 
substance, thick and inflammable, but leav- 
ing a residuum after burning. Encya. 
PISS'BURNT, a. Stained with urine. 

PIST, \ «. [Fr. piste, from Sp. & Port 
PISTE, / pitta, from Sp. pistar, to beat, or 

pisonar, to ram or drive.] 

The trade or foot-print of a horseman on the 
ground he goes over. Johnson. 

PISTACHIO, ». [Fr. pistache; It pistac- 
chlo ; L. pistachio ; Gr. uieuKim ; Pers. 

S - t, J 

; Ar. 

The nut of the Pislacia terebmthus or tur- 
pentine- tree, containing a kernel of a pale 
greenish color, of a pleasant taste, resem- 
bling that of the almond, and yielding a well 
tasted oil. It is wholesome and nutritive. 
The tree grows in Syria, Arabia and Persia. 

Encyc. 

PISTACITE, 1 « EPIDOTF 
PISTAZITE,) bee KPIDOTL. 

PISTAREE'N, ». A silver coin of the value 
of 17 or 18 cents, or 9d. sterling. 

PISTIL, »i. [L. putillum, a pestle.] In bo- 
tany, the pomtal, an organ of female 
•flowers adhering to the fruit for the recep- 
tion of the pollen, supposed to bo a conti- 
nuation of the pith, and when porfect, con- 
si sting of three parts, the germ or ovary, 
the style, and the stigma. Martyn. 

P1ST1LL A'CEOUS, a. Growing on the germ 
or seed bud of a flower. Barton. 

PISTILLATE, a. Having or consisting in 
a pistil. 

PISTILLATION, «. [L. pistillum, a pestle, 
that is, a beater or driver.] The act of 
pounding in a mortar. [Ltttie used.] 
PiSTILLIF'EROUS, a. [pistil and L. fero, 
to bear.] 

Having a pistil without stamens; os, a female 
flower. 

PISTOL, »i. [Fr. pistole, pistolet ; It & Sp. 
pistola, a pistol. This word, like piston and 
pestle, signifies a driver, or a canal or spout, 
from the same root. Class Bf*.] 

A small fire-arm, or the smallest fire-arm 
used, differing from a musket chiefly hi sixe. 
Pistols are of different lengths, and borne by 
horsemen in cases at the saddle bow, or by 
a girdle. Small pistols are carried in the 
pocket 

PISTOL, r. t. [Fr. pistolcr.] To shoot with 
a pUtoL 

PISTOliE, n. [Fr.] A go Id coin of Spain, 
but current in the neighbouring countries. 
PISTOLET, ft. [Fr.] A little pistol. 
PISTON, ft. [Fr. Ar Sp. piston, from the 
root of Sp. ptsar, outer, L. pmso, the pri- 
mary sense of which is to press, send, drive, 
'thrust or strike, like embolus, from Gr. 
tpgoXAsi, /SftXXo.] 

A short cylinder of metal or other solid sub- 
stanoe, used in pumps and other engines 



PIT 
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10 as to prevent the etrtrane* or escape of t. The ream of pro», ar top e nHn e, in s pi ssai T r- ^ 

ShS?^**"**’**'* ^<-*^<* 1 ^*^ 

Ml or **# which it fills, as i* pomps, PITCH, *. [from the met of jrifc, post, W. PITCH-FAETHINO, a. A play At which 
fire-eogfato* and tfaa Wee. ff- Seethe Verb.] copper coin i, pitched into aJtoloj called 

PIT, a. [Sax. pitrorpytr; D.put; W.pyd; 1. LftaraBy, a point} henna, aay point or also ehuck-forthing, from the root stake**. 
Ir.«*; dyw of rieratnm; as,a Ufhp&l; low- PITCHFORK, a. [W.aaj^rp.] A fork* 

mm w, a well or spring, aa oosfog fluid. mt puc*. forming utensil used & throwing hav or 

It is uncertain whether this word original- Hew high a pitch his meiutba soars. sheaves of grain, in loading or mhStim 




pyJer, a well or springy aa coring fluid. 
It is uncertain whether this word original- 
ly signified a hollow place dug in the earth, 
or a natural spring of water and its basin. 
/// 

See At. hui to spring, and Class Bd. 
No. 58. 59. 63.] 

1. An artificial cavity made in the earth by 
digging ; a deep hole in the earth. 


[. Literally, a point} hence, any point or also chuck-forthing, from tha root rftHrdr 
degree ofeievathm ; aa, a kfgh jwca / low- PITCHFORK, a. [W. riefore.1 A fork or 
■“P***; .... farming utensil used in throwing hay or 


digging; o deep hole in the earth. 4. Degree ; rate. 

Bacon. Skak. No pitch of giory from the grave U free, 

2. A deep place ; an abyss ; proftindity. Waller. 

Into what pit thou seest 5. The point whers a declivity begins, or the 

From what height feltai. Hilton. declivity itself; descent} slope ; as, the 

3. The grave. Ps. xxviii. and xxx. pitch of a hill. 

4. The area for cock-fighting; whence the 6. The degree of descent at declivity, 

phrase, to/y the pit. Locke. Iludtbras. 7. A descent; a fall ; a thrusting down. 

5. The mUuue part of a theater. Dry den. 8. Degree of elevation of the key-note of a 

6. The hollow of the body at the stomach. tune or of any note. 

We say, the pi/ of the stomach. PITCH, v. t. [formerly pigkt ; W. pieiaw, to 

7. The cavity under the shoulder; as, the dart, frompw, a point, a pike ; I), pikken, 

arm-pit. to peek, to p*cl, to pitch ; G. pichen ; Fr. 

8. A dint made by impreemon on a toft tub- ficher • Arm. ficha ; coinciding with L ./go, 

stance, aa by the finger, See. to fix, and uniting pike, pique with fix, Sp. 

9. A little hollow in the flesh, made by a ptcar, It. pircare, to prick or sting. J 

pustule, as in the small pocks. 1. To throw or thrust, and primarily, to 

10. A hollow plaoe in the earth excavated thrust a long or pointed object ; hence, to 

for catching wild beasts ; hence in Scrip- fix ; to plant ; to set ; as, to pitch a tent or 

ture, whatever insnares and brings id to pavilion, that is, to set the stakes. Dry den. 

calamity or misery, from which it Is diffi- 2. To throw at a point ; as, to pitch auoits. 


was at iu highest pitch. Addison. darkness. [Utile used.] 

2. Highest me. Skak. PITCHING, ppr. Setting ; planting or fix- 

3. Sise ; stature. ing ; throwing headlong ; plunging ; daub* 

So like ia person, garb and pitch. Hudtbrat. ing with pitch ; setting, as a tune. 

4. Degree ; rate. 2. o. Declivous ; descending ; sloping; as a 

No pitch of glory from the grave is free, hill. 

...... Trailer. PITCHING, n. In navigation, the rising 

5. TTw pesnt where a declivity begins, or the an d foiling of the head and stern of a ship, 


to peck, to pick, to pitch ; G. pichen ; Fr. 
ficher ; Arm. ficha ; coinciding with h.figo, PITCH'-STONE, n. 
to fit, and uniting pike, pique with fix, Sp. apcciei of quarts, w 

ptcar, It. pircare, to prick or sting.] ture resembles pit 


calamity or misery, from which it is diffi- 2. To throw at a point ; as, to pitch quoits. iih or blue. It occurs in large beds and 

cult to escape., Ps. vii. Prov. xxir. and 3. To throw headlong; as, to pitch one in sometimes forms whole mountains, 

xxiii. the mire or down a precipice. ( 7 ta r eland. 

11. Great distress and misery, temporal, 4. To throw with a fork; as, to pitch hay or PITCHT. a. Partaking of the qualities of 

spiritual or eternal. Is. xxxyiii. Ps. xl. sheaves of corn. pitch . Uk e pitch. Woodamrd. 

12. Hell; as, the bottomless/)*/. Rev. xx. 5. To regulate or set the key-note of a tune 2; Smeared with pitch. Dryden 

PIT, v. t. To indent ; to press into hoDows. in music. 3. Black ; dark; dumal; as, the pitchy 

2. To mark with little bollowa, as by vario- 6- To set in array ; to marshal or arrange in mantle of night. Skak. 

lous pustules ; as, the face pitted by the order ; used chiefly in the participle ; as, a PIPCGAL, a. Fossil coal ; coal dug from the 

small pocks. pttehed battle. earth. 

3. To set in competition, as in combat 7. [from pitch.] To smear or pay over with PIT'EOUS, a. [See Pity. ] Sonowftil, 

Federalist, Madison. to pitch the seams of a ship. mournful ; that may excite pity; as, a ptlt- 


1. To throw or thrust, and primarily, to 
rated thrust a long or pointed object ; hence, to 
lerip- fix ; to plant ; to set ; as, to pitch a tent or 
idto pavilion, that is, to set the stakes. Dryden. 
diffi- 2. To throw at a point; as, to pitch quoits. 


as she moves over wavee ; or the vertical 
vibration of a ship about her center of 
gravity. Mar. Diet. 

PITCH'-ORE, n. Pitch-blend, an ore oi 
uranium. 

PITCH-PIPE, n. An Inetrument used by 
choristers in regulating the pitch ox eleva- 
tion of the key or landing note of a tune. 

SptCUtfQTn 

PITCH'-STONE, a. A mineral, a sub- 
species of quarts, which in luster and tex- 
ture resembles pitch, whence its name. 
It is sometimes called resmite. Its colors 
are, several shades of green ; black with 
green, brown or gray ; brown, tinged with 
red, green or yellow ; sometimes yellow- 


11. Great distress and misery, temporal, 
spiritual or eternal. Is. xxxviii. Ps. xl. 

12. Hell; as, the bottomless/)*/. Rev. xx. 
PIT, e. #. To indent ; to prees into hoDows. 


small pocks. 

3. To set in competition. 


3. To set in competition, as in comoa*. »• j wnw or pay averwnn HTtOUa, a. [See Pity. J ! 

Federalist , Madison. pitch ; to pitch the seams of a ship. mournful ; that may excite pity ; 

PITAHATfA, n. A shrub of California, PITCH, 0. 1. To hght; to settle ; to come to outlook, 
which yields a delicious fruit, the Cactus rest from flight 2. Wretched ; miserable; deter 

Pitajaua. JSncyc. Tike a branch of the tree on which the bee* passion ; as, a ptleous condition. 

PITA®, ode. [probably allied to ire/.] pitch, any th' hive. Jfrr/W. a^mpamtoJte; a&cted by nil 

In a flutter ; with palpitation or quick sue- headlong , as, to pitch from a pre- p n 

cession of beats ; as, his heart went pitapat. mpice ; to pitch on the head. Dryden. 4, Pitiful ; paltry , poor; os,piisou 

PIT'APAT, a. A light quick step. 3. To plunge ; as, to pitch into a river. 


; as, to pitch into a river. 


bear the pitapat of a pretty foot, 4 - To "*1; to fix choice; with on or upon. 


2. Wretched; miserable; deserving com- 
passion; as, a piteous condition. 

3. Compassionate ; affected by pity. 

Prior. Pope. 

4. Pitifo] ; paltry , poor; as, pt/voM amends. 

Milton. 

PITEOUSLY, adv. In a piteous maimer ; 
with compassion. Skak. 

2. SorrowniJly; moomfiiily. 


through the dark alley. Dryden. with companion. ' Skak. 

PITCH, n. [Sax. pic ; D.pik; G. peek ; Sw. 2 * SonuwfoHy; moumfoily. 

keck; Dan. bey or beeg; Ir. pic at pooh; 5 ’ * tent m tem ? onr y habitation , to pixtgouSN&S, n. Sorrowflilnem. 

W.«»;8p*F«; It.pec«;5.po«; L. ubaS with ^ bret h«n pUchsd in the mount *• Tendemem ; companion. 

pu ; Gr. w mm ot w/ttu ; most probably . ^ 0UwL Gen.xxxi. F PITTA LL, a. A pit alightly covered for 

named from its thickness or inapimatkm, 6 j D na ^ g9 n ol . to ^ as the head concealment, and intended to entoh wfld 

from the root of mryw, ereynw, and stem of a ship passing over waves. beasts or mm. 

fiyo. See ClamBg. No. 23. 24. 33. 66.] 7 . To flow or fidl ^K^sly, as a river. PITFALL, v. /. To lead into apMUL_ 

l. A fokk tenacious wlatsaw, the juice of Over tUs rock, & rfrWpS in one enrire . . « *****' 

. a specus of pine or fir called Abies ptcea, ,b«t B. Trumbull PIT-FISH, a. A small fish of the Xftdka 

obtained by incision from the bark of the P1TCHTD, pp. Set ; planted ; fixed ; thrown seas, about the aim of a smelt, of a green 

tree. When melted and pres eed in bags headlong; set in array; smeared with and yellow color. It hae the never of 

of cloth, it is received into barrels. This pitch. protruding or vetmottag it* eyes a t plea- 

h white or Burgundy pitch ; by mixture PrrCH'ER,*. [Am. picker; Basque, pegar; sure. Diet. Hat. Hist. 

with l a mp b lack it is converted »«> fabric from its spout, or from throwing.] PITH, «. [Sox. ptfraj D.itd^ wkL kernel] 

pitch. When kept long in fasten with vin- 1. An eanbco veeeel with a spout for pour- 1. The soft snungy auhstMee Vtoc center 
egur, it beootoee dry and brown, and forms ing out liquors. This is its present signi- of plants and ttw*. Bacon. Bneyc. 


PITTALL, n. A pit slightly covere d for 
, as the head concealment, and intended to eatohwfld 
it waves. beasts or men. 

•s a river. PITFALL, v. t. To lead into a pfc&IL 
In one entire __ , „ „ , J bitten. 

B. Trumbull PIT-FISH, n. A ssaaD fish of the Man 
red ; thrown seas, shout the sise of a smrit, of a gvoen 

irared with and yellow color. It has too paver of 

protniding or revaottof its eyes at piea- 
ique.pvoar; sum. Diet. Hat. Hist. 

«-] PITH,*. [Sex. ptpatD.jtty phb* kernel.] 

ut for pour- 1. The soft spungy aubetMee in toe center 
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& latmimalt,il»*ptodm$*»w. Mm. 

3. Strength or &r<*. Mb 

4. Energy; oogwwy; wnaw jr fA foot; 
eloeeoees and r^or of though and style. 

5. Condensed substance or matter; quint- 
essence. The summary Ol W tiini &»ptik 
of the original. 

0. Weight; n wwrt i importance. 

Enterprises 6f greet pith and moment. 3te*. 
PITH,®./. To sever the spinal marrow. 

JMr. Emit*. Knowledge. 
PITHILY, mdv. With steeagth ; with clow 
or concentrated foroe ; cogently ; with 

PITHLESS, «. Strength; concentreted 
force; as, the pithme*e of a reply. Sp truer. 
PITH'LESS, o. Destitute of pith; wanting 
strength. 

2. Wanting cogency or concentrated force. 
PITHOLE, *. A mark made by disease. 

* Ob*. Btaum. 

PITHT, «. Consisting of pith; containing 
pith ; abounding with pith ; as, * pithy sub- 
stence; a, pithy stem. 

2. Containing concentrated force ; forcible ; 
eneigetic ; as, * pithy word or expression. 

This pithy speech prevailed and d 1 agreed. 

3. Uttering energetic words or expressions. 
In all these, Goodman Fact was very short, 

PIT'I AbI'A, a. [Fr. pUoyable ; from pity.] 
Deserving pity ; worthy of compassion ; 
miserable ; as, pitiable persona ; a pitiable 
condition. Atterbury. 

PITIABLENESS, n. State of deserving 
compassion. KettleweU. 

PIT'I ED, pp. Compassionated. [See the 
verb, to p»tyj 

PITIFUL, a. fSee PUp] Full of pity; ten- 
. der ; compassionate : having a heart to feel 
sorrow and sympathy for the distressed. 
James v. 1 Pet lii. [I'd** i» the proper 
eerue qf the t oord.] 

2. Miserable ; moving compassion ; as, a 
sight moat pitifdli a pitiful condition. 

Shah. Ray. 

This is a very improper use of pittful for 
pitiable. 

3. To be pitied for its littleness or mean- 
ness; paltry ; contemptible ; despicable. 

That's villainous, and shows a most pitiful 
ambition in the fool that uses it Shak. 

4. Very small ; insignificant 
PITIFULLY, ode. With pity; compas- 
sionately. 

Pitifully behold the sorrows of our hearts. 

Com. Prayer. 

2. In a manner to excite pity. 

They would sigh and groan as pitifully as 
other men. TiUotson. 

8. Contemptibly | with metane^^^ 

HTIFULNESS, *. Tendemtas of heart 
that disposes to pity; mercy; oompaaaion. 

Sidney. 

2. Contemptibleness. 

PITILESS, o. Destitute of pity; hard- 
heartod; applied to person* ; as, apitilem 
master. 

2. Exciting no pity ; as, a j titileu state. 
PITILESSLY; ode. Without mercy or 
compassion. Sherwoo d 

WTILKSSNESS, a. Umnerciftilnere; in- 
feasibility to the distresses of others. 


PITMAN, a. The man that stands in a pit j 
when sawing timber #ltii another man 
i who stands above. Mare*. 

PIT-SAW,*. A large saw juted In dividing 
timber, and used by twogdea, one of whom 
stands in a pit below. Afore*. 

PITTANCE, n. [Fr. pUa me ; Kpiekmaa ; 
Port. pUdnca. The word signifies prima- 
rily, a portion of food allowed to a monk. 
The Spanish has pitar, to distribute allow- 
ances of meat, and pitancero. a person wbo 
distributes allowances, or a mar who lives 
on charity.] 

1 . An allowance of meat in a monastery. 

2. A very small portion allowed or assigned. 

3. A very small quantity. Arbuthnot. 
PITUITARY, a. [L. pituita, phlegm, 

rheum ; Or. trvm, to spit.] 

That secretes phlegm or mucus ; as, the pitu- 
itary membrane. Med. Repot. 

The pituitary gland is a small oval body 
on the lower side of the brain, supposed 
by the ancients to secrete the mucus of 
the nostrils. Parr. Quincy 

PITTITE,*. [Fr.fromL.pte.foJ Mucus. 
PITUITOUS, a. [L. pituitoiu*.] Consist- 
ing of mucus, or resembling it in qualities. 
PITT, n. [Fr. pitit; It .pirtd, pity and piety ; 
Sp. pietad, pity and piety ; Port piedade , 
id. The Latin, Italian, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese languages unite pfo and piety in 
the same word, and the word may ne from 
the root of compassion ; L. potior, to suf- 
fer ; It compaiire. Sp. & Port eompadecerte, 
to pity.] * 

1 . Tlie feeling or suffering of one person, ex- 
cited by tlie distresses of another ; sympa- 
thy with the grief or misery of another, 
compassion or fellow-suffering. 

He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to 
the Lord. Prov. xix. 

In Scripture however, the word pity 
usually includes compassion accompanied 
with some act of charity or benevolence, 
and not simply a fellow feeling of distress. 
PUy is always painful, yet always agreeable. 

Korn*. 

2. The ground or subject of pity ; cause «f 
grief; thing to be regretted. 

What pity Is It 

That we can die but once to serve our coun- 
try 1 Addlton. 

That be is old, the more is the pity, his white 
hairs do witness it. Shak. 

In this sense, the word has a plural. It 
is a thousand pttie* he should waata his 
estate in prodigality. 

PITY, v. t. [Fr. pUuyer.] To feel pain or 

S ief for one in distreea ; to have sympa- 
y for ; to compassionate ; to have ten- 
der feelings for one, excited by his unhap- 
piness. 

Like as a fother pUittk his children, so the 
Lord pitietk them that fear him. Ps. ciii. 
Taught by that power who pttie* me, 

I learn to pity them. Goldsmith. 

PITY, v. t. To be compassionate ; to exer- 
cise pity. 

I will not pity nor spare, nor have mercy. 

Jer. jdii. 

[But thi* m tty be considered eu m etitp - 
mil phrase.] 

PIY*0T, «. [fr. In Italian, photo or pmolo 
It a peg or pin.] A pin on which any thing 
tuna. Dryden. 


PIX, «. [L.j>jm*.] A tittle boot or cheat in 
which tin consecrated beat to kept in Ro- 
man CatboKc countries. Reamer. 

2. A box used for the trial of gold and aQver 

PIZ'ZLE, *. [D. pees, a tendon or string.] 
In certain quadrupeds, the part which is 
official to generation and the discharge of 
urine. Brown. 

PLACABILITY, \*. [from placable.] 

PLA TABLENESS, / The quality of being 
appeasable ; susceptibility of bring pacr- 


PLA'C ABLE, a. [It placabUe ; Sp. placa- 
ble; L. placabilit, from placo, to pacify; 
^robablj formed on the root of lay. Sea 

That may be appeased or pacified ; appeas- 
able ; admitting its passions or irritations 
to be allayed ; willing to forgive. 

Methought I saw him placable and mild. 

MtlUm. 

PLACARD, n. [Fr. placard ; Sp. placarte ; 
D. plakaat ; plakhen, to paste or stick; G. & 
Dan. placat ; Fr .plaquer. to clap on, Arm. 
placaa. According to the French ortho- 
grapny, this word is composed of plaquer, 
to lay or clap on, and carte, card.] 
Properly, a written or printed paper posted 
in a public place. It seems to have been 
formerly the name of an edict proclama- 
tion or manifesto issued by authority, but 
this sense is, I believe, seldom or never 
annexed to the word. A placard now is 
an advertisement or a libel, or a paper 
intended to censure public or private cna- 
a racters or public measures, potted in a 
* public place. In the case of libels or pa- 
pers intended to censure public or private 
characters, or the measures of govern- 
ment these papers are usually pasted up 
at night for secrecy. 

PLATATE, v. t. [L placo, to appease.] To 
appease or pacify ; to conciliate. Forbet. 

PLACE, ». [Fr. id. ; Sp. plaza ; Portjwa- 
ca; It. piazna, for ptasata; Arm. plapc ; 
D.plaat* ; Q.platx ; Sw. plat* ; Dan. plod*. 
Words of this signification have for their 
radical tense, to lay ] 

1. A particular portion of space of indefi- 
nite extent, occupied or intended to be occu- 
pied by any person or thing, and consi- 
dered as the space where a person or thing 
does or may rest or has rested, as distinct 
from space in general. 

Look from the place where thou art 

Gen. xiii. 

The pi act where thoustandestis holy ground. 

Exed. HL 

Every place whereon the soles of your feet 
shall tread shall be yours. Dent xL 

David’s place was empty. 1 Sam. ax. 

2. Any portion of spree, as distinct from 
apace in general. 

Eolargmoent and deliverance shall arise to 
the Jews from another place. Beth. it. 

8. Looal existence. 

From whom foot the earth and the beaten 
fled away, and there was found no place for 
teem. Rev. xx. 

4. Separate room or apartment 

His catalogue had an especial glare foe se- 
questered dirtnot. Pelt. 

6. Boat; reaidenoe ; mansion. 

The Romans shaft eesaeand taka away tech 
ear pteer and nation. JobnxL 
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«. A patriot or passage of writing cr*f a 


Th* pleat of tbe (kriptom which he madam 

thle. kii 

7. Point or dyw In order of pnmading ; 
as. in thafirstjrfece; in Aow onj i ifaw; 
in the lost pb>. H«oce, 

8. fink; order of priority, ffigirity or im- 
portance. He bolds tbe lint piece In so- 
ciety, or in the afficri o n c of the people. 

9. Office i employment; official ototion. The 
men hoe a place under tbe government. 

Do you your otto e, or five up your place. 

Ae 

10. Ground ; room. 

There i* no place of doubting but that it it 


11. Station in life ; calling; occupation; 
condition. AH, in their aerenl place*, 
perfor m their duty. 

12. A city ; a town ; a Tillage. In what 
place does he reside? He arrived at thia 
place in the mail coach. Gen. xviii 

13. In military affair*, a fortified town or 
poet; afortreaa; a fort; as, a strong pier* ; 
a place easily defended. The place waa 
taken by assault 

14. A country ; a kingdom. England ia the 
place of hia birth. 

15. Space in general 

But the all place within herself confines. 

Davie*. 

16. Room; stead; with the sense of substi- 
tution. 

And Joseph said onto them, Fear not ; tut am 
I in the place of God? Gen. I 

17. Room; kind reception. 

lie weed hath no since in you. John riij. 

18. The place of the moon, in astronomy, 
is the part pf its orbit where it is found at 
any given time. The place of the sun or 
a star, is the sign and degree of the rodi- 
ac, in which it is at any given time, or the 
degree of the ecliptic, reckoning from the 
beginning of Ariee, which the star’s circle 
of longitude cuts, and therefore coincides 
with the longitude of the sun or star. 

fincyc. 

To take place , to come; to happen ; to come 
into actual existence or operation; aa 
when we say, thia or that event will or 
will not take place. The perfect exemp- 
tion of man from calamity can never take 
place in thia state of existence. 

2. To take the precedence or priority. 

Addison. Locke. 
To take the place, bat sometimes to take 
place, omitting the article, ia to occupy the 
place or station of another. 

To have place, to have a station, room or 
aeat Such desires can have no place in a 
good heart. 

2. To have actual existence. 

To gbe place, to make room or way. One 
place to your superior*. 

2. To give room; to give advantage; to 
yield to tbe iufiueneo or ; to listen to. 

Neither gfae piece to the devil Eph.lv. 

3. To give way; to yield to and suffer to 
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kf the aide of a strain i to plate a k 
«o a shelf; to place a body of eanfey 
aaoh flank of an army. 
fl^Toappoiat, wt, kAtaUr aetafcttsh ia an 

Thou shall provide eotef all the people able 
■san, such as four God, man af amth, hath* 
covtto nm an sad ph» eeeh ever them to 
be ralsn of thousands, fee. Eked. xvilL 
It Isa high moral duty of s overa l f M sad su- 
pmne nagistratao and osoncilt, to plate la of- 
nee man of unquertioiiaUa virtue sad talents. 

A — 

3. To put or act in any particular raarit, 
or condition. Some men are placed In a 
condition of rank and opulenos, others are 

K in low or narrow dreumatanoaa ; 

whatever sphere men are placed, 
oonbmtaent will insure to them a large 
portion of happiness. 

4. To set; to fix; as, to place one's affec- 
tions on an object ; to putce Oonfidenoe in 
a friend. 

5. To put; toinveat; aa, to place money in 
the ftrads or in a bank. 

6. To put out at interest ; to lend ; at, to 
place money in good hands or in good se- 
curity. 

PLA'CED, pp. Set; fixed; located; esta- 
blished. 

PLA'CE-MAN, n. One that has an office 
under a government. 

PLACENTA, n. [L. ; probably from the 
root of D. plakken, Fr. plaquer, to stick or | 
clap together.] 

1. In anatomy, th ^substance that connects 
the fetus to the Vorab, a toft roundish 
mass or cake by which the circulation is 
carried on between the parent and As fe- 
tus. Cote, Qubcy. 

2. The part of a plant or fruit to which 
the seeds are attached. Cote. Parr. 
PLACENTAL, a. Pertaining to the pla- 
centa. Waterhouse. 

PLACENTATION, u. In botanu, the dit- 
position of the cotyledons or lobes in the 
vegetation or germination of seeds. Martyn. 
PLACER, it. One who placet, locates or 
. sets. Spenser. 

PLACID, a. [L. pladdue, from piaco, to 

iC 1 , quiet; undisturbed; eqi 
as, a placid motion of the spirits. Bacon. 
2. Serene; mild; unruffled; indicating peace 
of mind ; aa, a placid oountenanoe or smile. 

3. Calm ; tranquil ; serene ; not stormy; as, 
a placid tky. 

4. Calm; quiet; unruffled; as, a placid 


Sl§k place, in S crip t u re, a 
sacrifices were oArad. 
PLAC” * ~ 


mooat on which 



PLAC'IDLY, ado. Mildly; calmly; quiet- 
ly; without disturbanee or paaaian. 

PLAC'IDNESS, n. Calmness ; quiet; tran- 
quillity; unruffled state. 

2. MRdnmai gentleness ; s w eetness of dia- 
porition. Chandler. 

PtACn; ». [L. piadtum, that which 

p l eee ea , a decree, from placeo, to please.] 
A decree or determination, [Not b use.} 
OlanmlU. 

PLACK'ET, n, [from the Fr. plaquer, to 
dap cm Soo Placard.] 

A petticoat If this is the sense of the word 
in gfei f un, ft i> derivative. The word 
pffiaaffi* opcakg of ths garment; but it 


is ueariy or i 
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work*, or introducing mmmm free a aa- 
other man’s writing* and Mtttfa* them off 
aa cue’s own; literary M. Mfi. 
PLAGIARIST, *. On* that puHa k* the 
writings of anothar tad puli them a# ft 
hia own. 

» kytd or apread, from the root of Hug. 
%, The L- pAsye, * stroke, i. the earns 
word differently applied, a hying an.] 

1. A thief in literature; one that punoina 
another’s writings and offers them to flu 
public as hia own. South. Drydet u 

2. The crime of literary theft [Not «*ed] 

PLAGIARY, a* Stealing men 
pkg. [Not used.] 

2. Pracuoiug literary theft. Had. 

PLAGUE, n.plig. [Sp. plaga or lloya, a 
wound, a plague ; lUtiaga, for plaga; G. 
A Dsn. plage ; Sw. play ; W. pla, plague , 
Uac, a slap; Uncirnw, to strike, to Uric, to 
cudgel; Ir .pilaif; L, plaga, a stroke, Or. 
w key*. See Lki and Lay. The primary 
sense ia a stroke or striking. So qflict (• 
from the root of dog, and probably of ths 
same family aa plague.] 

1. Any thing troublesome or vexatious ; but 
in this sense, applied to the vexations wo 
suffer from meu, and not to the unavoida- 
ble evils inflicted on us by Divine Provi- 
dence. The aunUeathra of tire word to 
the latter, would now he irreverent and 
reproaehfril 

2. A pestilential disease ; aa acute, malig- 
nant and oontagious disease that often 
prevails in Egypt, Syria and Turkey, and 
has at times infected the laige cities of 
Europe with frightful mortality. 

3. A state of misery. Ps. xxxviii. 

4. Any great natural evil or calamity ; at, 


the ten plagues of Egypt. 
PLAGUE; v. t. pl&g.\*v>. pla, 
caw ; It piagare ; Q.ptagen ; 


». plagar,- W. pla- 
yen; Den.plager, 
Sw. pl&oa ; "from the' noun.] 

1. To infest with disease, calamity or natu- 
ral evil of any kind. 

Thu* were they plagued 
And worn with Quoins. Milton. 

2. To vex ; to tease ; to harass ; to trouble; 
to embarrass ; a eery general and bdejbite 
signification. 

If her nstaro be so, 

That she will plague the man (hot loves her 


PLAGUEFUL, a. Abounding with plagues; 
infected with plagues, 

PLAGUILY, ado. Vexatfouaty; k a man- 
ner to vex, harass or emberraat; greatly; 
horribly. [In eulgar era.] Smtt Drydon. 

PLAGUY, a. Vexatious; troublesome; tor- 
menting. [Vulgar.] Uudmrrn. 

PLAICET) n.[ft.pU$i%p.fMti Q.platt- 

PLAISE, / rite ; Dan, phtf-jM, fiat-flafc ; 
from plat, flat] 

A fish of tbe genua Ftsoronsetas, growing 
to the aiae of eight * ten paanga m more. 
This fish is more fat —I fare than the 


PLAID, Its. [qu. W.pfeftL a partition; di- 
PLAp,^__v^^|13UTekf aft* 
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Atarfped or r tr taga tod doth we» bytfet4 
k^STdertln £* 1 * 
woollen stuff wornround ttowrita** cm 
the shoulders, faad&mr 1* the kMM, «sd 
in cold weatharto titoltat. fcJewuAhy 
both sexes. / > ««MwC. 

PLAIN, a. [Pr.jpWn; iLpiam; Sp. piano, 
Uano; PortMMo; from Lj&witf ; O. ft 
Syr. plan; D.pMn; Sw. Den. 0. ft 0. 
pkM f • pkn areoheam; W. plan, a plane, 
a plantation, ashootor don,a ray ofHght, 
whence jp&mt, children, laane ; pleiuimr, to 
radiate ; plenig, radiant splendid, whence 
yqdm, dear, bright, atoendid, and yspfon- 
der, L. ipkndof. The Gr.wXwviM, to wan- 
dar, ia from the same root Here we have 
decisive evidence, that plain, plan, plant, 
iitd tpUndor are from the Mine radix. 
Sat Plant. Clan Ln. No. 4. 6. 7.] 

1. Smooth; even; level; flat; without ele- 
vations and depressions ; not rough ; as, 
plain ground or land ; a plain surface 
In this sense, in philosophical writings, it 
is written plane. 

2. Open; dear. 

Our troops beat an array in plain fight and 
open Held. Felton. 

3. Void of ornament ; simple ; as, a plain 
dress. 

Plain without pomp, and rioh without a show. 

Dry den. 

4. Artless; simple; unlearned; without 

disguise, cunning or affectation ; without 
refinement ; as, men of the plainer sort. 
Oen. xxv. Bacon. 

Plain but pious Christiana— Hammond, 
b. Artless; simple; unaffected; unembel- 
tiahed ; as, n plain tale or narration. 

6. Honestly undisguised: open; frank; sin- 
cere ; unreserved. I will tell you the plain 

• truth. 

Give ms leave to be plain with you. Bacon. 

7. Mere ; bare ; as, a plain knave or fool. 

Shak. Pope. 

8 Evident to the understanding; clear, 
manifest ; not obscure ; as, plain words or 
language; a plain difference; a plain ar- 
gument 

It la plain to the history, that Esau was never 
subject to Jacob. Locke. 

0. Not much varied by modulations; as, a 
plain tong at tune. 

10. Not high seasoned ; not rich; not lux- 
uriously dressed; as, a plain diet 

11. Not ornamented with figures; as, plain 
muslin. 

12. Not dyed. 

13. Not difficult; not embarrassing ; as, a 
plain case in law* 

14. Easily seen or disoovared ; not obscure 
or difficult to be found; as, a plain road or 
path. Our course is very plain. Ps. xxvii. 

A plain or plane figure, in geometry, is a 
uniform surface, from every point of whose 
perimeter right lines may. bo drawn to 
every other point in the lama. Mmge. 
A plain figure, in geometry, is a surface in 
which, if any two points are taken, the 
straight line which joins them lies wholly 
in that surface. 

A plain angle , is one oontained under two 
tfoes or surfaces, in contradistinction to a 
solid angle. £ncpe. 


PLAIN, safe. Not uh e rovilf ; in a manner 
to be easily understood. 

2* Distinctly; articulately ; as, to tpaak 
plain. Mark yii. 

1. With simplicity; artiepshr; bluntly. 
PLAIN, n. fir. cluam t W . mn ; Vt.phme. 

l^Leve? laniru'u^y* *« open field with as 
even surface, or a surface little varied by 
inequalities ; as, all the plain of Jordan. 
Oen. xiii. 

2. Field of battle. Arbutknot. 

PLAIN, v.t. To level; to make plain or 

even on the surface. Howard. 

PLAIN, v. i. [Fr. pleundre; L. plango.] 
To lament or wau. [Not toed.] [8ce 
Complain. ] Speneer, 

PLAIN-DEALING, a. [plain and deal.] 
Dealing or communicating with frankness 
and sincerity; honest; open; speaking 
and acting without art; as, a plain- 
dealing man. Shak. L'Eetrange. 

PLAIN-DE'ALING, n. A speaking or com- 
municating with openness and sTnoerity ; 
management without art, stratagem or 
disguise; sincerity. Drgden. 

PLAIN-HE’ARTED, a. Having a sincere 
heart; communicating without art, re- 
serve or hypocrisy ; of a frank disposition. 

Milton. 

PLAIN-HE’ARTEDNESS, n. Frankness 
of disposition , sincerity. HaUgweU. 
PLAINLY, adv. With a level surface. 
[Little wed.] 

2. Without cunning or disguise. 

3. Without ornament or artificial embel- 
lishment ; as, to be plainly clad. 

4. Frankly; honestly; sincerely; as, deal 

plainly with me. Pope. 

5. In earnest ; fairly. Clarendon. 

6. In a manner to be easily seen or compre- 
hended. 

Thou ih&lt write on the stones all the words 
of this law very plainly. Deut xxvii. 

7. Evidently ; clearly , not obscurely. The 
doctrines of grace are plainly taught in the 
Scriptures. 

PLAINNESS, n. Levelness; evenness of 
surface. 

2. Want of ornament; want of artificial show. 
So modest platnntu sets off sprightly wit. 

Pope. 


With a level surface. 


Pi# 

appl i ed to the hnmi m to dtotafc*; w 
taeaeatoaf mtotobhft*nd koitttotidfctoJa 

as b ■ Mftti aw Aa ftjajdfl lift » 

Sw. ptagp+Jo IwkT. 

1. Lamentation; aompfeb*; sndflde «x- 
prasrion of sorrow. 

Pma inward grief 

His baating passion into jriatal# data jgr|d. 

2. Complaint; representation made of in- 
jury or wrong done. 

There are three just grounds of war with 
Spain ; ooe of plahtt; two upon defense. 

Bacon. 

3. In law, a private memorial tendered to a 

court, in which the person sets forth hie 
cause of action. Blackttope. 

4. Inlaw, a complaint; a formal accusation 
exhibited by a private person against an 
offender for a breach of law or a public 
offense. Lawt of N. York'and Conn. 

PLA'INTFyL, a. Complaining; express- 
ing sorrow with an audible voice ; as, my 
plaintful tongue. Sidney. 

PLA'iNTIF, n. [Fr. plaintif mournfUl, 
making complaint] 

In law, the person who commences a suit 
before a tribunal, for the recovery of a 
claim ; opposed to defendant. 

[Prior uses this word as an adjective, in 
the French sense, for plaintive, but the use 
is not authorized.] 

PL A 'INTI VE, a. [Fr. plaintif.] Lament- 
ing ; complaining ; expressive of sorrow ; 
as, a plaintive sound or song. Drgden. 

2. Complaining; expressing sorrow or grief; 


3. Openness; rough, blunt or unrefined 
frankness 

Your pbunnei* and your shortness please me 
well. Shak. 

4. Artlessness; simplicity; candor ; as, un- 
thinking plamneu. Drgden 

5. Clearness; openness; sincerity. 

Seeing then we hsve such hope, we use great 

plamneu of speech. 2 Cor. ill. 
PLA'IN-SQNG, u. The nlain, unvaried 
chant of churches; so called in contra- 
distinction from the prick-«ong, or varie- 
gated music sung by note. Shak. 

PLA'IN-SPfiKKN, a. Speaking with plain, 
unreserved sincerity. Drydm. 

PLAINT, n. [Fr. plamte, from plaindre , to 
lament, from L. plango , to striae, to beat, 
to lament, whenoe complaint ; Gr. w'Xpevm, 
wXsrr u, to strike, from the root*x*y«, dee- 
med, whenoe rx*yj|, a stroke, L. plage, 
Ea$ plague ; Goth. Aston, to lament; Sp. 
jriWw, from the Latin. The primary 
mam ia to strike, that is, to dnve or thrust, 


• To soothe the sorrows of her plaintive son. 

PLAINTIVELY, adv. In a numnerl* 
pressive of grief. 

PLA'INTIVENESS, n. The quality or state 
of expressing grief. 

PLA'INTLESS, a. Without complaint; uti- 
repining. 

PLA'IN-WORK, n. Plain needlework, os 
distinguished from embroidery. Pope. 
PLAIT, n. [W. pleth, a plait or fold; 
plethu, to plait or braid, from Ueth ; Sw. 
fi&ta, Dnn.fietter,to plait, braid, twist, Russ. 
pletu, opletagu, Fr. pliuer, with a dialec- 
tical change of f to #. Qu. Gr. *X*to, to 
twist ] 

1 . A fold ; a doubling ; as iff cloth. 

It Is very difficult to trace oat the figure of a 
vest through all the platlt and folding of the 
drapery. Addin*. 

2. A braid of hair; a trees. 

PLAIT, v.t. To fold; to double in nar- 
row streaks; as, to plait a gown or a sleeve. 

Gag. 

2. To braid; to interweave strands; as, to 
plait the hair. 

3. To entangle ; to involve. Shak. 

PLATTED, pp. Folded; braided; inter- 

PLA'ITER, n. One that plaits or braids. 
PLA'lTlNG,jpr. Folding; doubting; braid- 
ing. 

PLAN, n. [Fr. G. D. Dan. Sw. ft Russ. 
plan. Theltalkn has ptauta, a plant, and 
a plan, and in Welsh, pfenia a shoot, don, 
plantation or planting, and n plane. Hence 
plan, plain, plane and plant are from one 
root The primary tense of the verb fc to 
extend.] 
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JllUl MUL jfiiu.1 
m*mm m 4m*,wSUk fa a ra p to So nB ’ 
titoofsetoaportioncfi— dor warn . Bet' 
fos word is applied particularly to <h»r 
ddof a budding, showing the town# 
tent and dMateea in rnfalature, and it may 
be mlUd to the draught or wpfaeutatfcm 
of Ay projected work onm or on a plain 
surface; as, the pirn of a wwn or city, or; 
of a harbor orfort The farm of a machine] 
in miniature, i» called a aaM, 

2. A scheme devised ; a preset; the form 
of something to be done existing in the 
mind, with the several parts actuated in 
idea, ex pre s se d in words or committed to 
writing; as, the plan of a constitution of j 
government ; the plan of a treaty; the 
plan of an expedition. 

PLAN, e. t. To form a draught or represen- 
tation of any intended work. 

2. To scheme; to devise; to form in design, 
as, to plan the conquest of a country; to 
plan a redaction of taxes or of the national 
debt 

PLA'NARY, a. Pertaining to a plane. Diet. 
PLANCH, v. L [Fr. planche, a plank. See 
Plank.'] 

To plank; to cover with planks or boards. 

Gorget. 

PLANCHT5D, pp. Covered or made of | 
planks or boards. 

PLANCH'ER, a. A floor. Bacon. 

PLANCH 'ET, a. {FT.olanchelU. S eePlank.] 
A flat piece of metal or coin. Encyc. 
PLANCHTNG, n. The laying of floors in 
a building ; also, a floor of boards ojr 
planks. Carew. 

PLANE, n. [from L. plnnut. 8ee Plain.] In 
geometry, an even -or level surface, like 
plow in popular language. 

2. In astronomy, an imaginary surface nip- 
posed to pass through any of the curves 
described on the celestial sphere ; as, the 
plane of the ecliptic ; the plane of a planet's 
orbit ; the plane of a great circle. 

3. In mechanics. [S to Plain figure.] 

4. In jomery and cabinet tcork, an instru- 
ment consisting of a smooth piece of wood, 
with an aperture, through which passes 
obliquely a piece of edged steel or chisel, 
used in paring or smoothing boards or 
wood of any kind. 

PLANE, v. t. To make smooth; to pare off 
the inequalities of the surface of aboard or 
other niece of wood by the use of a plane. 

2. To free from inequalities of surface. 

Arbuthnot. 

PLANNED, pn. Made smooth with a plane ; 
leveled. 

PLAN'ET, n. [Fr. planete ; It pianeta; L. 
Sp. & Port pianeta ; Vi. planed ; Gat. »*•- 
nm, wandering, from «*«»««, to wander, 
allied to L. planus, Fr. tom. See Plant.] 

A celestial body which revolves about the 
son or other oenter, or a body revolving 
about another planet aa its center. The 
planets which revolve about the sun ss 
she# center, s re celled primary placets; 
those which mvotve about other planets 


about the sua, are called secondary pianeta, 
satellites ev moons. The primary planets 
a»e named Meretuy, Venus, Earth, Mats, 
Jupiter, Saturn and H er sch eL Four small- 
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. snnhsssta dmsminateriktoSOnMh aeiemide. 
U e niidy, Ceres, PattayStefo ami Vesta, 
haws l e ceu tly been iH s onrwvfl betw ee n foe 
mbhs of Man sad Juntten Mm, Jupiter, 
Setura and Herschef bring without the 
earth’s orbit, see sometimes catted the su- 
perior planets; Venus and Mereury, being 
within the earth’s mbit, nee oaBed issferior 
planets. The planets am opake bodies 
which receive their light from foe eu^ 
They are so named from their motion or 
revolution, in distinction from foe jteed 
stars, and are distiiwnitbed from the latter 
by their not twinkling. 

PLANETARIUM, *. An astronomical ma- 
chine which, by foe movement of its parts, 
represents the motions and orbits of the 
planets, agreeable to the Copemioan sy- 
stem. Encyc. 

PLAN'ETARY, a. [Fr . planetaire.] Per- 
taining to the planets ; as, planetary inha- 
bitants ; planetary motions. 

2. Consisting of planets; as, a planetary 
system. 

3. Under foe dominion or influence of a 
planet; as, a planet ary hour. [ Astrology .] 

Dry den. 

4. Produced by planets; as, planetary 

plague or influence. Shak. 

5. Having the nature of a planet ; erratic 


PX 
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» a r 


nng ti 

or revolving. JUaekmore. 

Planetary days, the days of the week as 
shared among the planets, each having its 
day, as we name the days of ths week 
after the planets. 

PLAN'ETED, a. Belonging to planets. 

Young. 

PLANETI€AL, a. Pertaining to pianeta. 

[Not used.] Brown. 

PLA'NE-TRKE, n. [L. platanus; Fr. plant, 
platane.] 

A tree of the genus Platanus The oriental 
plane-tree is a native of Asia; it rises 
with a straight smooth branching stem to 
a great hignth, with palmated leaves and 
long pendulous peduncles, sustaining se- 
veral heads of small close-fitting flowers. 
The seeds are downy, and collected into 
round, rough, hard balls. The occidental 
plane-tree, which grows to a great highth, 
is a native of North America ; it is called 
also button-wood. 

PLAN’ET-STKUCK, a. Affected by the 
influence of planets ; blasted. Sucklmg. 
PLANlFO'IsIOUS, a. ft. planus, plain, 
and fohum, leaf.] 

In botany, a plantfolious flower is one made 
up of plain leaves, set together in circular 
rows round the center. [See Plampeta - 
lout.] Diet. 

PLAN I METRIC, \ a. Pertaining to the 
PLANIMET'RICAL, J mentumtion of] 
plain surfaces. 

PLANIM'ETRY, a. [L .planus, plain, and 
Gr. fttrfut, to measure.] 

The mensuration of plain surfaces, or that 
pert of ge om etry which regards lines and 
plain figures, without considering their 
mghtb or depth. Encyc. 

PLAN IPETA LOUS, a. [1. planus, plain, 
and Gr. Ttrn*»*, a petal] 

In botany, flat-leafed, as when the small 
flowers am hollow only at the bottom, but 
flat upwards, as in dandelion and succory. 

Diet. 


PLAN’iftfilE&jp. .1 

PLANTSHII&fffr. Maktegsmao*! pa- 

ItsMng. 

PLA^&PHERK.a. [L. plsmm, plain, tori 

A sphere projected on a plane, to which 
•ewe, mops in which are exhttitod foe 
meridians and other circles, are Want- 

[tv. .*»*., Am.fi 
plu. pknek ; W plane { U.tUank; G Hr 
Den.planke ; Sw.plauka; Russ, pfaeka, 
a hoard or plank. Probably n is casual and 
the word belongs to Class Lg.] 

A broad piece of sawed timber, differing 
from a board only in being thicker. In 
America, broad pieces of sawed timber 
which are not more than an inch or au 
inch and a quarter thick, are celled board * ; 
like pieoes from an inoh and a half to three 
or four inches thick, are called planks. 
Sometimes nieces more than four inches 
thick ire tilled ttlanii* 

PLANK, v. t. To cover or lay with planks , 
as, to plank a floor or a ship. 

PLAN'NliI),pp. Devised; schemed. 

PLAN'N LK, n. One who plane or forms a 


plan ; a projector. 
PLAN'N 


PLAN'NING, ppr. Scheming; devising; 
making a plan. 

PLANO- CON'ICAL, a. [plain and conical J 
Plain or level on one side and conical on 
the other. Grew. 

PLAN O-CON'VEX, a. [plain and convex, j 
Plain or flat on one tide and convex on 
the other; as, a plano-convex lens. 

Newton. 

PLANO-HORIZONTAL, a. Having a 
level horixanta! surface or position. Zee. 

PLANO-SUB'ULATE, a. [See Subulate, j 
Smooth and awl-shapod. Lee. 

PLANT, n. [Fr. plant e , It pianta , L. 8p. 
Port. & 8w. pianta , Ir. plaunda ; D. plant ; 
G. pjfanxe ; Dan .plante ; Arm. plantenn , 
W. plant, issue, offspring, clulurcn, from 
plan, a ray, a shoot, a plantation or plant- 
ing, a plane ; planed, a shooting body, a 
planet , pletniaw, to radiate, plenty, radi- 
ant, splendid ; vlent, that is rayed, plen- 
tyn, a child ; pianta, to beget or to bear 
children. In It. Sp. and Port, pianta sig- 
nifies a plant and a plan. Here we find 
plan , plane, plant, planet, all from one 
stock, and the Welsh pleintaw, to radiate, 
shows that the L. sjtlendeo, splendor, are of 
the same family The Celtic elan is pro- 
bably the Welsh plan, plant, with a diffe- 
rent prefix. The radu ul sense is obvious, 
to shoot, to extend.] 

1. A vegetable ; an organic body, destitute 


of sense and spontaneous motion, adhe- 
ring to another body in such a manner aa 
to draw from it its nourishmfnt, and hav- 
ing the power of propagating itself fay 
seeds , “ whose seed fs m ttaelfr G«n. I. 
This definition may not be perfectly cor- 
rect, as it respects til plants, for some ma- 
rine plants grow without bring attached to 
an v fixed body. 

The woody or dicotyledonous plante 
consist of fores parts; ths hath or exterior 
coat, which o oven ths wood; tits weed 
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which it hard and eonatitutea the priaci- 
mJ p«ii; and the pith or centerflf the 
item. In monocotyledonous jtiaste. the 
ligneou* or fibrous parte, and the pithy ear 
parenchymatous, are equally distributed 
through the whole interne! eubetaaoe ; 
end in the lower plants, fttnguses, sea- 
weed, &c. the wbetanee U altogether par- 
enchymatous. By means of proper vessels, 
the nourishing juices are distributed to 


every part of die plant In its roost gene- 
ral sense, plant comprehends ill vegetable*, 
trees, shrubs, hqrbs, graseee, &o. In popu- 
lar language; the word is generally applied 
to the smaller species of vegetables. 

2. A sapling. Dryden. 

3. In Scripture, a child ; a descendant ; the 
inhabitant of a country. Ps. cxliv. Jer. 
xlvilL 

4. The able of the foot. [Little utcdJ] 

Seer plant, a plant that grows in the sea or 

in salt water; sea-weed. 

Sensitive plant, a plant that shrinks on being 
touched, the mimosa. 

PLANT, *. t. To put in the ground and 
cover, as seed for growth; as, to plant 
mats. 

2. To set in the ground for growth, as a 
young tree or a vegetable with roots. 

3. To engender; to set the germ of any 
thing that may increase. 

It engenders choler, planteth anger. Shak. 

4. To set; to fix. 

If is standard planted on Laurentum’i towers 
Dryden. 

5. To settle ; to fix the first inhabitants ; to 
establish ; as, to plant a colony. 

0. To furnish with plants ; to fay out and 
prepare with plants ; o», to plant a garden 
or an orobard. 

7. To set and direct or point ; as, to plant 
cannon against a fort. 

8. To introduoe and establish ; as, to plant 
Christianity among the heathen. 

I have planted, Apollos watered, but God 
gave the Increaee. 1 Cor. Hi. 

9. To unite to Christ and fix in a state 
fellowship with him. Ps. xcii. 

PLANT, v. i. To perform the act of plant- 
ing. Pope. 

PLANT'ABLE, a. Capable of being plant- 
ed. Edward t, West Indie t. 

PLANTA6E, n. [L. plantago.] An herb, 
or herbs in general. [Not in we.] 

Shak . 

PLANTAIN, n. [Fr.; from L. plantago; 

It. SMHlMySU.] 

A plant of the genus PUntago, of several 
species. The water plantain is of the ge- 
nus Altana. Encyc. 

PLANTAIN, \ *». [Sp. platens.] A 
PLANTAIN-TREE, / tree of the genus 
Musa, the most remarkable species of] 
which are, the paraditinoa or plantain, 
and the tapientum or banana-tree. The 
plantain rises with a soft stem fifteen or 
twenty fret high, and the fruit is a substi- 
tute for bread. Encyc, 

PLANTAL, a. Belonging to plants. [iYd 
wed.] Glamrili*. 

PLANTATION, ». [L. plantatie, from 
planto, to plant.] 

1. The act of planting or setting in the earth 
far growth. 


2. The place planted ; appHad to round 

jdanteo with trees, as an ardhard m the I 
mce, Additon. 

3. In iht United State* and the Weet Indiet, 
a cultivated estate; a from. In ike United 
State*, this word is applied to an estate, a 
tract of land occupied and cultivated, in 
those states only where the labor is per- 
formed by slaves, and where the land is 

t more or less appropriated to the culture 
of tobacco, rice, indigo and cotton, that 
is, from Maryland to Georgia inclusive, 
on the Atlantic, and in the western states 
where the land is appropriated to the 
same articles ot to the culture of the sugar 
cane. From Maryland, northward and east- 
ward, estates in land are called farm. 

4. An original settlement in anew country; 
a town or village planted. 

While these pUuUatitm* were forming In Con- ; 
necticut— * TrumbuU. 

5. A colony. Bacon. 

6. A first planting; introduction; establish- 

ment ; as, the plantation of Christianity in 
England. K. Char let. 

PLANT'-CANE, n. In the Weet Indiee, the 
original plants of the sugar cane, pro- 
duced from germs placed in the ground ; 
or canes of the first growth, in distinction 
from the ratoons, or sprouts from the roots 
of canes which have been cut. 

Edwardt, W. Indiee. 
PLANTED, pp. Set in the earth for pro- 
pagation ; set ; fixed ; introduced ; esta- 
blished. 

2. Furnished with seeds or plants for 
growth ; as, a planted field. 

3. Furnished with the first inhabitants ; set- 
tled ; as, territory planted with colonists. 

4. Filled or ftimished with what is new. 

A man In all the world's new fashion plant- 
ed. [See Def. 3.] Shak 

PLANTER, «. One that plants, sets, in- 
troduces or establishes ; as, a planter of 
maix ; a planter of vines ; the planter $ of 
a colony. 

2. One that settles in a new or uncultivated 
territory ; as, the first planter* in Virginia. 

3. One who owfis a plantation ; used In the 
West Indies and southern states of Ame- 
rica. 

4. One that introduces and establishes. 

The Apostles were the first planters of Chris- 
tianity. Ntlam. Additon. 

PLANTERSHIP, n. The business of a 
planter, or the management of a planta- 
tion, as in the West Indies. Eneyc. 

PLANTICLE, n. A young plant, or plant 
in embryo. Darwin. 

PLANTING, ppr. Setting in the earth for 
propagation ; setting ; settling ; intro- 
ducing; es ta bl is hin g. 

PLANTING, n. The act or operation of 
setting in the ground for propagation, ss 
gMcIs. trees* shrubs. &c. 
PLANT-LOUSE, n7 An insect that infests 
plants; a vine fretter ; the pueeron. 
PLASH, «. [D.otes, a puddle; O.pldtechem, 
to plash, to dabble ; Dan. plotter, to plash; 
Or. vhsshsv* superabundant moisture. Qu. 
arsAswe*.] 

1. A small ooUeetion of standing water; a 
pugffl*. Baaan. Pape. 

3. Tl»s branch of a tree partly cut or lowped 
and bound to othsr branches. - 


PLA 

PLASH, u. £ TefabUsin wnter $ mmBy 


PLASH, v. U [Pr. pAtmr. fat M But 
jwrhops originally ^teaeA, team L.*fao,to 

To interweave branches ; as, to ntesft a 
hedge or quieksete. [La Now En g l an d, 
to entice.] 


cutting and lopping i 
weaving them, ae fit 


small trees andinter- 
Eneye. 
with 


PLASHT, a. Watery; abounding 
puddles. Se m 

PLASM, a. [Gt. aXmeftn, from wXaeem, to 
form.l 

A mold or matrix in which any thing is east 
or termed to a particular shape. [ Little 
meed.] Woodward. 

PLAS’MA, n. A ulicious mineral of a color 
between grass-green and leek-green, oc- 
curring in angular pieces in beds, associ- 
ated with common chaloedony, and among 
the ruins of Rome. Ure. 

PLASM ATI€, \ a. Giving shape ; hav- 
PLASMATICAL, / tag the power of 
giving form. More. 

PL’ ASTER, n. IQ. pfiatter ; D. pleiitre; 
Sw. plotter ; Dan. platter ; Fr. pldtre ; 
Kna.plattr; W .plattyr; Ir .pUttiar, plat- 
trail; Sp. tmplatto ; Port. id. ox eWpratto; 
It tmpuutro; L. emplastrun; Gr. tftWXm- 
efw, from t/tvlMeett, to daub or smear, pro- 
perly to lay or spread on ; **«#*«, to daub 
or to fashion, mold or shape.] 

\. A composition of lime, water and sand, 
well mixed into a kind of paste and ueed 
for ooating walls and partitions of houses. 
This composition when dry becomes hard, 
but still retains the name of plaster. Plas- 
ter is sometimes made of different mate- 
rials, as chalk, gypsum, &c. and is some- 
times used to parget the whole surface of 
a building. 

2. In pharmacy , an external application of 
a harder consistence than an ointment, to 
be spread, according to different circum- 
stances, either on linen or lether. Encyc. 
Platter of Parit, a composition of several 
species of gypsum dug near Montmartre, 
near Paris in France, used in building and 
in casting busts and statues. In popular 
language, this name is applied improperly 
to piaster-stone, or to any species of gyp- 
sum. 

PLASTER, e. t. To overlay with plaster, 
as the partitions of a house, walls, sc. 

2. To cover with plaster, as a wound. 

3. In popular language , to smooth over; to 
cover or conceal detects or irregularities. 

PL’ASTERED, pp. Overlaid with plaster. 
PL'ASTERER, n. One that overlays with 
plaster. 

2. One that makes figures in plaster. 

Wotttm. 

PLASTERING, |fr. Covering with or iay- 


PLA8TERING, n. The act ot operation of 
overlaying with plaster. 

2. The plaster work of a building ; aoover- 
ing at plaater. 

PLASTER-STONE, n. Gypaum^-wUeh 
ns. Thlawfean pdvariaad is axtaatiwly 
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PLASTIC, a. [Gt. «*m«, from wMm% 
to form.] 

• mm of nutter; as, tiw* pkaBe toad of 
the Of tor; foe pkstk virtue of notate. 
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4. To tot into tobiflnt jtctoo or Umesis. 

Jtepdto. Auto. 
PLATED, pp. Cortot or oflomed with 
plate; toned with pltto ; beaten into plate*. 
PLATEN, *. [fttwitoJletoeM.] Among 
printers the flat part of a proas by which 
the imprsarioa it made. 

PLATEY, e. Like a plate t fort- Gregory. 
PLATFORM, *. frfct, flat, and /bm,] The 
•ketch of any thing bortoontaUy delineated ; 
the iehaogmphy. Sandys. 

2. A place laid out after any model. Pope. 

5. In t*e military art, an elevation of earth 
or a floor of wood or atone, on which oan* 
none are novated to Are on an enemy. 

Encye. 

4. In architecture, a row of beam* or a piece 
of timber which aupporta the timber-work 
of a roof, and lying on the top of the wall. 

Encyc. 

This in New England b called the plate. 

5. A kind of terrace or broad smooth wen 

walk on the top of a building, ae in the Ori- 
ental house*. Ency c. 

6. In thtps, the orlop. [See Orlop .] 

7. Any number of planks or other material* 
forming a floor for any purpoae. Mar. Diet. 

8. A plan ; a scheme ; ground-work. Bacon. 

9. In tome of the New England states, an ec- 
clesiastical constitution, or a plan for the 
government of churches ; as, the Cambridge 
or Saybrook platform. 

Platic aspect, m astrology, a ray cast from 
one planet to another, not exactly, but 
within the orbit of iu own light Bailey. 
PLATI'NA, \ n. [Sp. plalma, from plaia, 
PLATINUM, f rilver.l 
A metal discovered in the mines of Cboco 
in Peru, nearly of the color of silver, but 
lets bright, and the lieaviest of the metals. 
Its specific gravity is to that of water as 
23 to 1 . It is harder than iron, undergoes 
no alteration in air, resists the action of 
arids and alkalies, is verv ductile and capa- 
ble of being rolled into foin plates. Eneyc. 
PLATING, ppr. Overlaying with plate or 
with a metal , beating into thin lament. 
PLATING, n. The art or operation of co- 
vering any thing with plate or with a me- 
tal, particularly of overlaying a baser me- 
tal with a thin plate of ailver. The coating 
of silver it soddered to the matal with tin 
or a mixture of three parts of silver with 
one of brass. 

PLATINIF'KROUS, a. [platina sndfero, 
to produce.] 

Producing platina ; as, platmiferous sand 
Diet. Nat. Hut. 
PLATONIC,®. Pertaining to Plato the phi- 
losopher, or to his philosophy, Ids school or 
hb opinions.* 

P l a t o ni c love, b a pure spiritual affection 
subsisting between the sexes, unmixed 
with carnal desires, and regarding the 
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PLASncrnr, «. The quality ef giving 
form or stop® to matter. Jutoyc. 

PLA8TRON Ti, [8m Pkdsr.] A ptooe of 
Mtor ataflbdt used by fomesta to dofond 
the body agwinst poshes. Drydst a. 

PLAT, v. t, [from pMt, or ptot, fiat] To 
weave ; to mm by tobr e. Matth. xxrii. 

Bay. ibarfsfor. 
PLAT, \w. Work doneby platting or 
PLATTING,/ interweaving. 

PLAT, m [Dan. & D. plat, flat ; Fr. id. ; G. 
pkU; W. plod, pUtf Or. arXmrvt, broad, 
L. lotus; or from the root ofploct, G .plain. 
Boo Plot, the same word differently written. 
But probably these are all of one family. 
The sense b laid, spread.] 

A email piece of ground, usually a portion of 
flat even ground ; as, a flowery plot ; a plat 
of willows. Milton. Spectator. 

PLAT, a. Plain; flat [Not Med.] Chaucer. 
PLAT, adv. Plainly; flatly; downright 
[iVot used.] Chaucer. 

2. Smoothly; evenly. [Not used.] Dr ant. 
PLATANE, a. [platoons.] The plane-tree, 
— which see. Milton. 

PLATBAND, n. A border of flowers in a 
garden, along a wall or the side of a par- 
terre. 

2. In architecture , a flat square molding 
whose highth much exceeds its projectors, 
such as the faces of an architrave. 

3. The lintel of a door or window. 

4. A list or fillet between the flutings of e 

column. Cyc. 

PLATE, a. [D. float, G. platte, plate ; Sw. 
pUtt; Den. & D. plat , Q. plait, flat; It 
piatto, flat and pi astro; Sp. plata; Ir. 
id. ; W. pldd, a plate ; probably allied to Gr. 
wXurve, L. lotus, with the radical sense of 
laid, spread.] 

1. A piece of metal, flat or extended in 

breadth. Bacon. South. 

2. Armor of plate, composed of broad pieces, 
and thus distinguished from mail. Spenser. 

A A piece of wrought silver, as a dish or 
other shallow vessel; hence, vessels of sil- 
ver; wrought silver in general. Plate, 
by the laws of some states, is subject to a 
tax by the ounce. 

4. A small shallow vessel, made of silver or 
other metal, or of earth glased and baked, 
from which provisions are eaten at table. 
A wooden plate b called a trencher. 
ft. The prise given for the beet bone in a 
race. 

6. In architecture, the pieoe of timber which 
supports the ends of the rafters. [8ee 
Platform.] 


7. For Copperplate, a printed representation 
or impression from an engraved plate. 

8. A page ef stereotype or fixed metallic 
types for printing. 

8. fin heraldry, a roundel of aflvtr* — 
E.H.B.] 

PLATE, at To cover or overlay with plate 
or with metal; usedpartieuiariy of ulver; 
m L pUtad v es s e l s. 

S, To asm with plate #r metal for defense ; 
M,tojUef»tfo with gold, Shah. 


, ppr. Overlaying with plate or 
•tal , beating into thin lamens. 


BMudm h irsxminlisTi 

PLATOWIt ALLr, Ureter team.. 

ef Plato, ftfofton 

PLATONtBM, w. Tbs phtoaophy «f Plato, 
ooosbtfog of thros bronotoa, 
phmit*, and mathematics. Uadsr ttootogy 
b included moral philosophy. 1US££ 
<totfon of Plates thsology b the zpkhm 
that there are two sternal, primary, fade 
pendent and incorruptible principle* or 
cauws of all things, which are God the 
®aksr of all things, and matter, from 
which all things are mode. It was a ftw- 
damsntal maxim with him that from no- 
thing, nothing oan proceed. While there • 
fore be held God to be the maker of the 
universe, he held matter, the substance of 
which the universe was made, to he eter- 
nal. Enfield. 

PLATONIST, Is. One that adheres to 

PLATON IZKR, / foe philosophy of Pla- 
to ; a follower of Plato. Hammond. 

PLATONIZE, v.i. To adopt the opinions 
or philosophy of Plato. Milner 

PLATONIZE, e. t. To explain on foe prin- 
ciples of the Platonic school, or to accom- 
modate to those principles. Enfield. 

PL A TON IZEEhep. Accommodated to the 
philosophy of Plato. Enfield. 

PL A TON fZING, ppr. Adopting the princt- 

| pies of Mato ; accommodating to the prin- 
ciples of the Platonic school. Enfield. 

PLATOON', a. [Fr. psfoton, a toll of thread, 
a knot of men, frompefob, atoll ; Sp. pelo~ 
ton. See Ball.] 

A small square body of soldiers or musket- 
eers, drawn out of a battalion of foot when 
they form a hollow square, to strengthen 
the angles ; or a small tody acting together, 
but separate from the main body ; as, to 
fire by platoons. 

PLATTER, a. [from plate.] A large shal- 
low dbh for holding the provisions of a 
table. Drydem. 

2. One that plats or forms by weaving, [See 
Plat.] 

PLATTER-FACED, a. Having a broad 
face. 

PLATTING, ppr. Weaving ; forming by 
texture. 

PLATYPUS, a. A quadruped of New Hol- 
land, whoso jaws are elongated into the 
shape of a duck's bill. The body is cover- 
ed with tliick hair, and the feet are webbed. 

This animal has been arranged with foa 
Mammalia, but it b now presumed to to 
oviparous; at least its breasts have not 
hitherto been observed. 

Ed. Encyc. Cuvier. 


PLAUD'IT, a. [L. plaudo, to pro be. said to 
to taken from plaudite, a demand ef ap- 
plause by players when they left the 


mind only and its excellencies; a species 
of love for which Plato was a warm ad- 
vocate. 

Pla to nic year, foe great year, or a period of 
time determined by foe revolution of the 
equinoxes, or the space ef time in which 
the atari and constellations return to their 
former plaoes in naapeet to the equinoxes. 
Tib mofattkm, which b calculated by the 


Ap^ause; praise bestowed. Denham. 
PLAUSIBILITY, ms as a. [8 m Plausi- 


Specumsaem ; superficial a p p sar anoe of tight. 

PLAUS'IBLE, e. »as*.fL. plaueMUsffiSL 
plaudo, to dap hands to token m : approba- 
tion; W. bios*, an outcry; biosthne, to 
shout; bUmsst, applause, aeclamotion ; Ir. 
bladh, Weed* ; from foe toot of Gr. 

L lam, kudo, Eng, fond.] 
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PLAV&MLWBM,.*. fipetoeufneee; show 
of right or prop ri top; as, the phmBkm** 
of Armtatetdam. Semdereon. 

PLAUSIBLY, ado. With to show; ape- 
douriy ; in a magnet adapted to gain fa- 


They pndd tnSke fdemeibly abeut what they 
did not dUMlttaad. Collier 

PLAUS ’WT* Applauding; manifesting 


2PUttriMe. <SA«A. 

PLAY, t>, i. [Sax. plejan, plejian, to play, 
CP wbi to perform on an instrument of 
auuc, to move or vibrate, to dap or ap- 
plaud, to deride or make iport of; pieman, 
to ply or bend to, or to lean or lie on ; je- 
nlaegen, to play, and to dance or leap. The 
Bar. teka, Dan. leper, to play, are the same 
word without a prefix, and in the northern 
counties of England, teka ii used as it is ii 
Sweden. This word seems to be formed 
on the same root as lay.'] 

I. To use any exercise for pleasure or re- 
creation ; to do something not as a task or 
for profit, but for amusement ; as, to play 
•t cricket 

The people sat down to eat and to drink, and 
rose up to play. Exod. xxxli. 

’ 2. To aport; to frolick ; to frisk. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 
Had he toy reason, would he skip and play ? 

Pope. 

9. To toy ; to act with levity. Milton. 

4. To time; to act wantonly and thought- 
lessly. 

Man are apt to piety with their healths and 
their lives as they do with their clothes. 

Temple. 

5. To do something fancifUl ; to give a fan- 
ciful turn to ; as, to play upon words. 

Skak. 

6. To make sport, or practice sarcastic mer- 
riment. 

I would make use of It rather to play upon 
those I despise, than trifle with those l love. 

Pope. 

7. To tooek; to practice illusion. 

Art thou alive, 

Or It it flsocy flay « upon our eyesight ! 

Skak 

8. To contend in a game ; as, to play at 
card* or dk» ; to pmy for diversion ; to 
pfoy for -money. 

9. To practice a trick or deception. 

Hit mother p lay e d Arise with a smith. Skak. 

10. To perform on an instrument of music; 
as, to play on a flute, a violin or a harpsi- 
chord. 

Play, my friend, and charm toe charmer. 

OramiOe. 

II. To move, or to move with alternate di- 
latation and contraction. 

The heart beats, the blood circulates, the 
lungs play. Ibtym. 

12. To operate ; to act The engines play 

against a fire. Drydan. 

13. To move irregularly; to wanton. 

Bv'n as toe waving sedges play with wind. 


PU 

The setting saa 

* *eyv ea c* «ir shmM%mtt* aaS* bundah'd 
helmets. ' 44#* ee. 

v. Alt feme is foreign, but Of tree desert, 

Play » round the faeai bet ***** wet to the 
I heart Pope. 

14. To act a part on the Mage t to yefoonate 
a character. * 

A lord will bear yott play to-fdgbt Skak. 
16. To represent a standing character. 
Courts are theaters where some men play. 

Doom. 

16. To act in any particular chaaatter; as, 

to play the fool; to play (he woman; to 
play the man. Skak. 

17. To move in any manner ; to move one 
way and another ; as any part of a machine. 

PLAY, v. t. To put in action or motion; as, 
to play cannon or a fire-engine. 

2. To use an instrument of music ; at, to 
play the flute or the organ [Elliptical.] 

Gay. 

3. To act a sportive part or character. 

Nature here 

Wanton’d as in her prime, and ptoyMatwill 
Her virgin fancies. Milton. 

4. To act or perform by representing a cha- 
racter ; as, to play a comedy ; to play the 
part of king Lear. 

5. To act; to perform ; os, to play carports 
well on the stage of life, 

6. To perform m contest for amusement or 
for a prize ; as, to play a game at whist 

To play off, to display ; to show ; to put in 
exercise ; as, to play off tricks. 

To play on or upon, to deceive ; to mock or 
to trifle with. 

2. To give a fanciful turn to. 

PLAY, n. Any exercise or series of actions 
intended for pleasure, amusement or di- 
version, as at cricket or quoit, or at blind 
man’s buff 

2. Amusement; sport; frolick; gambols. 

Speneer. 

Two gentle fawns at play. Milton. 

3. Game ; gaming ; practice of contending 
for victory, for amusement or for a prise, 
as at dice, cards or billiards. 

4. Practice in any contest; as, sword-play. 
He was resolved not to speak distinctly, 

knowing his best ploy to be in the dark. 

Tilloteon. 

John naturally loved rough play. Arbatkmt. 
6. Action; use; employment; office. 

— But Justifies the next who comes In play. 

Pry Jen. 

6. Practice ; action ; manner of acting in 
contest or negotiation ; as, fair play ; foul 
play. 

7. A dramatic composition; a comedy or 
tragedy ; a composition in which charac- 
ters are represented by dialogue and ac- 
tion. 

A play ought to be a Just image of human na- 
ture. Leyden. 

8. Repr e s en tation or exhibition of a comedy 
or tragedy; as, to bb at theptey. He at- 
tend* every play. 

9. Performance on an instrument of music. 

10. Motion; movement, regular or irregu- 
lar; as, the p/ay of a wheel or piston. 

11. State of agitation or discussion. 

Many have been sav'd, and many may, 

" Ifho never heard this question brought to 
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13. Ltbarfr of soring ; w— for ritffjpi""* 
or display ; aoepe; aa, tojfoffoRJfly to 
mirth. Let the genius have fo* 
PLAYBILL, u. A printed. fiBnt 
of a play, with (ha parts scripted to the 


jxwMoua. 
PLAY-DAY, 
PLAYING-DAY, / 


PLAYBQQK, a. A hook of datototic eom- 

«. Ada? give* toflay 

or diversion; a flay 
exempt from work. Stoft. 

PLAYDEBT, w. A debt contracted fay 
gaming. Arbatkmt. 

PLAYED, pp. Acted; performed; put in 
motion. 

PLAYER, n. One who plays iu ecay game 
or aport. 

2. An idler. Skak. 

3. An actor of dramatic scenes ; one whose 

occupation is to imitate characters on the 
stage. Baton. 

4. A mimic. Drydan. 

6, One who performs on an instrument of 

music. 

6. A gamester. 

7. One that acts a part in a certain manner. 

Carev 

PLAYFELLOW, n. A companion in amuse- 
ments or sports. Sidney. 

PLAYFUL, a. Sportive; given tolevity; as, 
a playful child. Spectator. 

2. Indulging a sportive fluey ; as, a playful 
genius. 

PLAYFULLY, ado. In a sportive manner. 

PLAYFULNESS, n. Sportfvenem. 

PLAYGAME, n. Play of children. Locke. 

PLAYHOUSE, n. A house appropriate d to 
the exhibition of dramatic compositions; 
a theater. Pope. Drydan. 

PLAYMATE, n. A playfellow; a compa- 
nion in diversions. More. 

PLAY-PLEASURE, «i. Idle amusement. 
[Not used .1 Bacon. 

PLATSOME, a. PlayfUl; wanton. Skelton. 

PLAYSOMENESS, n. Playfulness; wan- 
tonness. 

PLAYTHING, n. A toy; any thing that 
serve* to amuae. 

A child knows his nurse, and by degrees toe 
playpungt of a little more advanced age. 

Locke. 

PLAYWRIGHT, u. A maker of plays. 

PLEA, n. [ Norm, plait, plat, plaid, pie ; 
pin, pleytn; Fr. plodder, to plead ;j 
doyer, a plea; It pinto, a plea; pkdire, 
to plead; Sp. playto, dispute; pUytamr, to 
1 J 14 Fart pinko. 


plead; pl n rt emdo r , a pleader; , 

pleitaar; D. plait, mUite n. The Spanish 
word plnyto signifies a dispute, contest, 
debate, lawsuit and a covenant, contract 
or bargain, and p/eyta is a placed strand 
of brass. The Povtagueee verb pldtnar 
signifies to plead, to go to law, to strive or 
vto. The elements of this weed are ps*>- 
bitoly LdorPtd. In the tense of pleading, 
the ward eooo.de with the Gr. sivaTS 
in toatofotrinag, with the L ,3k, ft*.} 

1. Intern, (hat which is alledgod by a party 

km^fhkimmdTUgnZS, 

limited and tecteueal aaaae, tbencowog of 
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&• UtW to tk. pbfeOf • Mndea 
«ritaua& TUtiUoKtW pi.iattf.l- 
ledges in Us declaration is answered and 
rndkdor foatiftsdhy the defendant’# pfc*. 
FU m motor*, or bIom to tk* mHm. 
Dilatory pleat an to the Juriadi cti a e of 
the court, to 4 m dhabiHty of the plaintif, 
or in abatement Ftooo to fit# ami on 
aa aaswor to die morits of the complaint, 
which coofissw or denies It Pleas that 
deny the pisintifs ooraplaint or demand, 
are die general fame, which denies the 
whole declaration; or apodal pleas in her, 
which state something which precludes the 
pkdadfe right of recovery. 

3. A cause in court ; a lawsuit, or a criminal 
proc es s ; as, the pleas of the crown; die 
ooort of common phot. 

Tbs supreme judicial court dull lure cog- 
nisance of pitot real, personal and mixed. 

La mm tf Mott. 

3. That which is alledged in defense or jus- 
tification ; an excuse ; an apology ; as, the 
tyrant’s pita. 

When such occasions are. 

No pise most serve ; ’da cruelty to spare. 

4. Urgent prayer or entreaty. 

PLEACH, v. t. [Fr. plieser, or from the root 

of L. plico, Or. wX«a«.] To bend ; to in- 
terweave. ryot «* SM.1 SAak. 

PLEAD, v. *. [See Pita.] In a general se rut, 
to argue in support of a claim, or in de- 
fense against the claim of another. 

2. In law, to present an answer to the de- 
claration of a plaintif; to deny the plaintifs 
declaration and demand, or to all edge facts 
which show that he ought not to recover 
in the suit The plaintif declares or al- 
ledges ; the defendant pleads to his decla- 
ration. The king or the state prosecutes 
an offender, end the offender pleadt not 
guilty, or confesses the charge. 

3. To urge reasons for or against; to at- 
tempt to persuade one by argument or 
supplication ; as, to plead for toe life of a 
criminal; to plead in hie favor; to plead 
with a judge or with a father. 

0 that one might pLad for a man with God, 
as e men pleadeth for his neighbor ! job xvL 

4. To supplicate with earnestness. 

5. To urge ; to press by operating on the 
passions. 

Since you can lovfc, and yet your error see, 

The seme resistless power may plead tor me, 
Drgden. 

PLEAD, e. t. To discuss, defend and attempt 
to maintain by arguments or reasons of* 
ftred to the tribunal or person who has the 
power of determining ; as, to plead a cause 
Define a court or jury. In this sense, argue 
is more generally used by lawyers. 

2. To alledge oraddooe in proof, support or 
vindication. The law of nations may he 
pleaded in flavor of the rights of embassa- 
dors. 

3. To offer in excuse. 

1 will wAtim plead my age ner ilcknsw in 

excuse of fruits. Drgden. 

4. To alledge and offer hi a legal plea or 

defense, or tor repelling a demand in law ; 
as, to plead usury; to plead a statute of 
lunitatuna. CL Kent. 

3. In Scripture, to plead the cause of the 
righteous, as God, la to avenge orviodL 


eate them against enemies, or toredrem 

their grievances. Ia.lL 
PLBADAfiLE, «. That may ha p le a de d ; 
that may be alledged in pr net, de fa me or 
vindication; as, a right or privilege pfoed- 
oble at law Dnsien. 

PLEADED, pp. Offered or urgedtoX 
fence; alledged in proof or support 
PLEADER, «. [FrVpfadnr.] One who 
argues in a ooort of justioe. Swift. 

2. One that forms ploae or pleadings ; as, a 
■pedal pleader. 

3. One that offers reasons tor or against ; one 
that attempts to maintain by argument*. 

So frir a phmdmr any cause may gain. Dr gden . 
PLEADING, ppr. Offering in defense ; sup- 
porting by arguments or reasons ; suppli- 


PLEADING, «. The art of supporting by 
arguments, or of reasoning to persuade. 
PLEADINGS, ft. In law, toe mutual alter- 
cations between the plaintif and defend- 
ant, or written statements of the parties in 
support of their claims, comprehending 
the declaration, oount or narration of the 
plaintif; the plea of the defendant in reply, 
the replication of the plaintif to the defend- 
ant’s plea, the defendant’s rejoinder, the 

J lainufs sur-rejoinder, the defendant’s re- 
utter, the plaintif s sur-rebutter, Ac. till 
the question is brought to issue, that is, to 
rest on a single point 

PLEASANCE , n. plesfancs. [Fr. plalemee. 
See Pleau.l Gayety; pleasantry; merri- 
ment [On.1 Sp enter. Shale. 

PLEASANT, a. plan' ant. [Fr. plaitanL See 
Pleaee .] 

1. Pleasing; agreeable; grateftrl to the mind 
or to the senses ; as, apleasant ride ; a plea- 
•ant voyage; a pleasant view. Light ia 
pleasant to the eye ; an orange ie pleasant 
to the taste ; harmony is pleasant to the 
ear; a rose is pleasant to toe smell. 

How good and.how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together In unity ! Pe. cxxsiiL 
2. Cheerful ; enlivening; as, pleasant so- 
ciety or company. 

3. Gey ; lively ; humorous ; sportive ; as, a 
pleatatU companion. 

4. Trifling ; adapted rather to mirth than 
use. Locke. 

5. Giving pleasure ; gratifying. 

This word expresses less than delightful, 
to the mind, and delicious, to the taste. 
PLEASANTLY, adv. plez'antly. In such a 
manner as to please or gratify. 

2. Gayly ; merrily ; in good humor. 

Clarendon. 

3. Lightly ; ludicrously. Broome. 

PLEASANTNESS, ft. pleu'antnese. State 
of being pleasant or agreeable; as, the 
pleasantness of a situation. Sidney. 

2. Cheerfulness ; gayety; merriment; as, 
the pleasantness of youth. 
PLEASANTRY, a. pletfantry. [Fr. plaitan- 
terie.J Gayety; merriment. 

The harshness of reasoning U note little soft- 
aoed end smoothed by toe infusions of mirth 
md ihiMifrfl Addison. 

2. Sprightly saying; lively talk; efftmoo of 
humor. 

The grave abouad ia pleasantries, the dull in 
repartees tad points of wit. Addisen. 

PLEASE, o.t.s as x. [Fr. plaire, plauant, 
from L. placers, plaeea ; Arm. pUgea,jds- 


Class If .1 

1. To excite agreeable een—ti— or omo- 

sssiaa:* -e*— 

Their words pleated Hiaaor, and thcchew, 
Hanoi's sou. Gea. xxxiv. 

Leave each to trifle with mom grace tom 
ease, 

Whom folly phase*, and whose fetUee phase. 

2. To satisfy ; to content 

Whet next I bring shall phase 
Thy wish exactly to toy heart’* desire. 

MtUtsn. 

3. To prefer; to have satisfaction in; to like; 

to ohooee. 

Many ofour meet ekiiifol painters wen phas- 
ed to recommend tide author to me. Drpdm. 
To he pleased in or with, to approve; to have 
complacency in. Matth. flil. 

To please God, ie to love his character and 
law and perform his will, eo as to become 
the object of his approbation. 

They that ere in the flesh cannot pltatt Otd. 

Rom. viiL 

PLEASE, ft. L s as a. To Uke ; to ohooee; 
to prefer. 

Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they 
phase. Pope. 

2. To condescend; to comply; to be pleased, 
a word of ceremony. 

Pleats you, lords, 

In sight of both our battles we may meet. 

Shak. 

The fleet word* that I learnt were, to express 
my desire that he would pltatt to give me my 
liberty. Swtft. 

Please expresses leas gratification then 
delight. 

PLE'ASED, pp. Gratified; affected with 
agreeable sensations or emotions. 
PLEASEMAN, n. An officious person who 
courts fevor servilely ; a pick thank. Shak. 
PLEASER, n. One that pleases or gratifies; 
one that courts favor by humoring or flat- 
tering compliances or a show of obedience ; 
as, mcn-pleasers. Eph. vi. Col. til. 

PLEASING, ppr. Gratifying; exciting 
agreeable sensations or emotions in 
PLE A8 1 N G, a. Giving pleasure or satisfec- 
tion; agreeable to too senses or to the 
mind, as, a pleating prospect; a pleasing 
reflection ; pleasing manner*. 

2. Gaining approbation. 1 John iii 
PLEASING, ». The act of gratifying. 
PLEASINGLY, adv. In such e manner as 
to give pleasure. Drgden, 

PLEASINGNESS, n. The quality of giving 
pleasure. 

PLEASURABLE, «. pleak’urMe. [from 
pleasure.] 

Pleasing; giving pleasure; affording grati- 
fication . 

Planting of orchard* is very profitable as well 
s* pltatursbU. Matee. 

PLEASURABLY, ode. With plmmm; 
with gratification of too senses or the 
mind. Morris. 

PLEASURABLENESS, n. The quality of 
giving pleasure. Fekham. 

PLEASURE, «. fteah'ae, [Fr.pfaUr; Arm. 
pUgsadar: Ito lasers; Sp. placer ; Port. 
praam. 8ee Please.] 

2 0 
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1. T1m gratification of tbo mum or of the 
mind; agreeable sensations or emotions ; 
the excitement, relish or heppineM pro- 
duced by enjoyment or the expectation 
of good ; opposed to pain* We receive 
pleasure from the indulgence of eppetite ; 
from the view of a beautiful landseepe ; from 
the harmony of founds; from agreeable so- 
ciety; from the expectation of seeing an 
absent friend ; from the prospect of gain 
or success of any kind. Pleasure, bodily 
and mental, carnal and spiritual, consti- 
tutes the whole of positive happiness, as 
pain constitutes the whole of misery. 

Pleasure is properly positive excitement 
of the passions or the mind ; but we give 
the name also to the absence of excite- 
ment, when that excitement is painful ; 
as when we cease to labor, or repose after 
fatigue, or when the mind is tranquilized 
after anxiety or agitation. 

Pleasure is susceptible of increase to 
any degree ; bpt the word when unquali- 
fied, expresses less excitement or happi- 
ness than delight ot joy. 

2. Sensual or sexual gratification. 

3. Approbation. 

The Lord taketh pleaturr in hm people. 

Pa. cxlvll. and cxlix 

4. What the will dictates or prefers , will ; 

choice ; purpose ; intention ; command ; 
as, use your pleasure. Shak. 

Cyrus, lie i* my shepherd and shall perform 
all my pleasure. Is. xllv. 

My counsel shall stand, and 1 will do all my 
pleasure. Is. xlvi 

5. A favor; that which pleases. 

Festus, willing to do the Jews a pleasure, an- 
swered Paul. Acts xxv 
d. Arbitrary will or choice. He can vary 
his scliemo at pleasure. 

PLEASURE, v. t. pleuh'ur. To givo or nflbrd 
pleasure to; topleaso; to gratify. [A word 
f authorised by toms good writers , but 


mm 


PLE /U^UllE-BO AT, n. A boat appropri- 
tjdad to sailing for amusement. 

PWSAS'URE-UARRIAGE, n. A carriage 
for pleasure. 

PLEASTJREFyjj, a. Pleasant; agreeable. 
[Little tued.1 Abbot 

PLEASURE-GROUND, w. Ground laid 
out in an ornamental manner and appro- 
priated to pleasure or amusement Oravet. 

PLEAS'URIST, n. A person devoted to 
worldly pleasure. [Little used.] Brown. 

PLEBEIAN, a, [It. plebeio ; Sp. plebeyo ; L. 
plebeius, from plebs, the common people.] 

I. Pertaining to the com mon people , vulgar, 
as, plebeian minds ; plebeian sports. 

2 Consisting of common people ; as, a ple- 
beian throng. 

PLEBE'IAN, n. One of the common people 
or lower ranks of men. [Usually applied 
to the common people of ancient Rome.] 

PLEBE'IANCE, n. The common people. 
[Not in use.] 

PLEDGE, n. [Fr. pleige ; It. pieggeria ; 
Norm, oleng. This is evidently the Celtic 
form or the Teutonic plight. Sax. plihr, 


form or the Teutonic plight, Sax. plihr, 
plihtran. See Plight. It coincides with L. 
w&co, Or. wXfxai, W. plugu, to fold, proper- 
ly to lap to, to put or throw to or on. A 
pledge is that which is laid or deposited.] 


1. Something put in pm; the t which is 
deposited with another as se curi ty for the 
repayment of money borrowed, or for the 
performance of some agreement or obliga- 
tion; a pawn. A. borrows ten pound* of B., 
and deposits his watch as a pledge that the 
money shall be repaid; and by repayment 

, of the money, A. redeems the pledge. 

2. Any thing given or considered as a secu- 
rity for the performance of an act. Thus 
a man gives his word or makes a promise 
to another, which is received as a pledge 
for fulfillment. The mutual affection of 
husband and wife is a pledge fat the faith- 
ful performance of the marriage covenant. 
Mutual interest is the best pledge for the 
performance of treaties. 

3. A surety ; a hostage. Raleigh. Dryden. 

4. In law, a gage or security real or per- 

sonal, given for the repayment of money. 
It is of two kinds; vadium vtvum, a living 
pledge, os when a man borrows money 
and grants an estate to be held by the 
pledgee, till the rents aud profits shall re- 
fund the money, m which case the land or 
pledge is said to be living ; or it is vadium 
mortuum, a dead pledge, called a mortgage. 
[See Mortgage .] Blackstone. 

5. In law, bail , surety given for the prose- 

cution of a suit, or for the appearance of a 
defendant, or for restoring goods taken in 
distress and replevied. Tne distress itself 
is also called a pledge , and the glove for- 
merly thrown down by a champion in trial 
by battel, was a pledge by which the cham- 
pion stipulated to encounter his antagonist 
in that trial. Blackstone. 

6. A warrant to secure a person from injury 
in drinking. 

To put in pledge, to pawn. 

To hold in pledge , to keep as security. 
PLEDGE, o t. [ Fr. pleiger See Plight.-] 

1 . To deposit in pawn ; to deposit or leave 
m possession of a person something which 
is to Bccure the repayment of money bor- 
rowed, or the performance of some act. 
[This word is applied chiefly to the de- 
positing of goods or personal property. 
When real estate is given as security, wc 
usually apply the word mortgage.] 

2. To give as a warrant or security ; as, to 
pledge one’s word or honor; to pledge one’s 
veracity 

3. To secure by a pledge. 

I accept her, 

And here to pledge my vow I give my hand. 

[ Unusual ] Shak 

4. T° invite to dnnk by accepting the cup 
or health after another. Johnson. Or to 
warrant or be surety for a person that he 
shall receive no harm wlulo drinking, or 
from the draught ; a practice which origi- 
nated among our ancestors in their rude 
state, aud which was intended to secure 
the person from being stabbed while drink- 
ing, or from being poisoned by the liquor. 
In the first case, a oy-itander pledges the 
person drinking ; m the latter, the person 
drinking pledges his guest by drinking 
first, and then handing the cup to his 
guest The latter practice is frequent 
among the common people in America to 
^bls day ; the owner of the liquor taking 
the cup says to his friend, 1 pledge you, 
and drinks, then hands the cup to his 


gueet ; a remarkable instance of the poem 
of habit, aa the reason ef the oiatom baa 
long since c e as ed. 

PLEDGED, pp. Deposited as security; 
given hi warrant 

PLEDGEE', a. The person to whom May 
thing is pledged. 

PLEDGER, n. One that pledgee or pawns 
any thing; one that warrants or secures. 
[Pledgor, in Blackstone, is not to he coun- 
tenanced.] 

2. One that accepts the invitation to drink 
after another, or that secures another by 
drinking. 

PLEDGERY, n. A pledging; suretiship. 

[MX to use.] Encyc. 

PLEDGET, n. [from folding or laying.] 
In surgery, a compress or small fiat tent of 
lint, laid over a wound to imbibe the mat- 
ter discharged and keep it clean. Encyc. 
PLEDGING, opr. Depositing in pawn or as 
security ; giving warrant tor security or 
safety. 

PLEIADS, n. ple'yadt. [L. Pleiades; Or. 
etxtimhg, supposed to be formed from trAf«, 
to sail, as the rising of the seven stars in- 
dicated the time of safe navigation.] 

In astronomy, a cluster of seven stars in the 
neck of the constellation Taurus. The 
Latins called them Fergilue, from ver, 
spring, because of their rising about the 
vernal equinox. Encyc. Ainsworth. 

PLEWAL ,a. [See Plenary.] Full. [Afa 
used.] Beaumont. 

PLE'NARILY, adv. [from plenary.] Fully; 

completely. Ayliffe. 

FLE'NARINESS, n. Fullness; complete- 
ness. 

PLEN'ARTY, n. The state of a benefice 
when occupied. Blackstone. 

PLE'NARY, a. [h. plenus ; Fr. plein ; It 
plenario,pieno ; Sp. pleno, llcno ;Yf. Hawn; 
Ir. lam , lan; Arm. lean. The Russ, has 
point i and polon, frill, and with a prefix, 
napolniayu, to fill. Qu. the radical letters, 
and the identity of the Russ, with the 
others.] 

Full, entire; complete; as, a plenary license, 
plenary consent ; plenary indulgence. The 
plenary indulgence of the pope is an entire 
remission of penalties due to all sins. 

Encuc. 

PLE'NARE, n. Decisive procedure. [Not 
used] Ayliffe. 

PLENILU'NARY, a. Relating to the frill 
moon Brown. 

PLEN'ILUNE, n. [L. pleniluniun; plenus, 
full, and luna, moon.] The frill moon. 
[Not used.] £. Jon* on. 

PLENIP'OTENCE, n. TL. plenus, frill, and 
potentia, power.] Fullness or complete- 
ness of power. Milton. 

PLKNIP'OTENT, a. [L. plenipotens, su- 
pra.] Possessing frill power. Milton. 
PLENIPOTENTIARY, a [Fr. pUnipo- 
tentiaire. See Plenipotence.] 

A person invested with full power to trans- 
act any business ; usually, an embassador 
or envoy to a foreign court, furnished with 
fhll power to negotiate a treaty or to trans- 
act other business. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY, a. Containing foil 
power ; as, plenipotentiary Hume or au- 
thority. 

PLENISH, for Replenish, not used. 
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PLBNIST, a. [L.pW] 

totes Hut all ipM is foil of » 

PLENITUDE,*. [L.j*aitoi_ _ , 
era, fall] Fullness; m, the plseste t fr afj 
■pace. Bentley. 

2. Repletion; animal fbOnese; plethora; 

redundancy of blood sod kam in tbs 
animal body. Escoe, 

S. Fullness; complete competence; as, the 
air the pope's power. Bacon. 

4. Compkteuess; as, plenitude of a man’s 

fan. Prior. 

PLENTEOUS, «. [from plraty/l Abun- 
dant; copious; plentiful; sufficient 
every purpose ; as, a plenteous sunply of I 
provisions; a plenteous crop. Milton. t 

5. Yielding abundance ; as, a plenteous 
fountain. 

The seven plenteous years. Gen. all. 

3. Having aa abundance. 

the Lord thill nuke thee pknitotu in food*. 

Deutxxvui. 

4. Possessing in abundance, and ready to 
bestow liberally. Ps. lxxxvi. 

[This word is less used than Plentiful.'] 
PLENTEOU8LY, ode. In abundance; co- 
piously; plentifully. Milton. 

PLENTEOUSNESS, a. Abundance; co- 
pious supply; plenty; as, the seven years 
of plenteousness in Egypt 
PLENTIFUL, o. [from plenty.] Copious ; 
abundant; adequate to every purpose ; as, 
a plentiful crop of grains a plentiful bar- 
west ; a plentiful supply of water ; a plen- 
tiful fortune. 

2. Yielding abundant crops ; affording sta- 
ple supply ; fruitful; as, a plentiful year. 

Bacon. 

PLENTIFULLY, adv. Copiously; abun- 
dantly ; with ample supply. Addison. 
PLENTIFULNESS, n. The state of being 
plentiful; abundance. 

2. The quality of affording full supply. 
PLENTY, a. [from L. p*enus.] Abundance; 
copiousness ; full or adequate supply , as, 
we have a plenty of corn for bread ; the 
garrison has a plenty of provisions Its 
application to persons, as aplenty of buyers 
or sellers, is inelegant 
2. FruitfUlness ; a poetic use. 

The teeming clouds 

Descend in gladsome plenty e'er the world. 


PLENTY, a. Plentiful ; being in abund- 
ance. 

Where water is plenty — Teeth. 

It reasons were as plenty as blackberries. 

Skak. 

In every country where liquors are plenty. 

Hitt. Collections. 

The common sorts of fowls and the several 
gallinaceous species uepltnty. 

Tookt, Rnei.Emp. 

A variety of other herbs end roots which art 
plenty. Adah. 

They seem formed for those countries when 
shrubs ere pfonty and water scarce. OeUsmUh. 


below. Franklin. 

In foe country, when wood is more plenty, 
they make their beams stronger. Boone. 

[The nee of this weed as an afoectjve 
•ease too wsfl authorised to be ngaeted. 


It is universal in co mm o n paritooe fat the 
United States.] 

PLENUM, n. [L.] Fullnea of matter in 

PlISoNASM, *. {L.pteo*nsmm ; Or. *x*l 
ssmep*, from the root of wfcssr, fUD, wXnss, 
more, L.pteo, in impf r o , to lift] 
Redundancy of wnrdaia spearing or writing; 
the use of more words to e xp r es s ideas, 
than are necessary. TWs may be justifiable 
when we intend to present thoughts with 
particular perspicuity or force. 
PLE'ONASTE, n. [Or. abund- 

ant ; from its four meets, sometimes found 
on each solid angle of the octahedron.] 

A mineral, commonly considered as a vari- 
ety of the spindle ruby. [See Ceytimlte.] 
PLEONASTIC, \«. Pertaining ttfjpleo- 
PLEONASTICAL, / nasm ; partaking of 
pleonasm ; redundant Blackball. 

PLEONASTICALLY, ado. With redund- 
ancy of words. • 

PLRROPH'ORY, n. [Or. wXaptw* » **«- 
f*f, full, and $sf«, to bear.] 

Full persuasion or confidence. [ Little uted.'j 

PLESH, for Plash, not used. Spenser. 
PLETH'ORA, m. [Or. rXsJwf*. from **»#•;, 
fullness.] Literally, follnesa 
In medicine, fullness of blood; excess of | 
blood , repletion ; the state of the vessels 
of the human body, when they are too full 
or overloaded with fluids. 

Cote. Parr. Encyc. 
PLETH'ORIC, a. Having a full habit of] 
body, or the vessels overcharged with fluids. 

Arbuthnot. 

PLETH'ORY. See PLETHORA. 
PLETH'RON, \ u. [Or wksfess.] A square 
PLETH'RUM, / measure used in Greece, 
but the contents arc not certainly known. 
Some authors suppose it to correspond with 
the Roman jugor, or 24U feet ; others si- 
ledge it to be double the Egyptian aroura, 
which was the square of s hundred cubits 
PI.EU'RA, n. [Gr. the side.] In anatomy, s 
thin membrane which covers the inside of] 
the thorax. 

PLEU'R1SY,». [Gr. oXn^trig, from Tkii/gss, 
the side ; Fr. plevretit ; It .pleurma.] 

An inflammation of the pleura or membrane 
that covers the inside of the thorax. It 
u accompanied with fever, pain, difficult 
respiration and cough. The usual remedies 
are venesection, other evacuations, diluents, 
&c. Encyc. 

PLEURIT'IC, \ a. Pertaining to pleuri- 
PLEURIT'ICALJ sy; as, pleuritic sym- 
ptoms or affections. 

2. Diseased with pleurisy. Arbutknot. 

PLEV'IN, n. [Ola Fr.] A warrant of issu- 
ance. [06*.] 

PLEXTFORM, o. [L. pleeut, a fold, and 

fntbelbnnof nee-work; complicated. 

PLEXUS, «l [L.] Any union of vessels, 
nema or fibers, in the form at net-work. 

Cote. 

PLIABILITY, «. [from pliable.] The qua- 
lity of beading or yielding to pressure or 
foroejjhhout rapture ; flexibility; pba- 

PLl'ABLE, m. [Fr. from ptisr, to bend, to 


ifiSr a 
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fold ; L. plica, Gr. erkeaw, W. i 
pieomro, to fold; pi eg h eo o le , pflal 

1. Easy to be bent, that readily j 
preseurs without rupture; flexible! as, 
willow is a pliable plant. 

2. Flexible in disposition ; readily yielding 
to moral influence, arguments, persuasion 
or discipline ; at, a phobic youth. 

PL I' ABLENESS, w. Flexibility; the quali- 
ty of yielding to force or to moral influ- 
ence ; pliability ; as, the p l i abl enes e of a 
plant or of the disposition. Hammond. 

PLI'ANCY, a. [from ptirnt.] Esainositobo 
bent ; in a physical sense ; as, the pliancy 
of a rod, of cordage, or of limbs. 

Addison. 

2. Readiness to yield to moral influence ; 
as, pliancy of temper. 

PLIANT, «. [Fr.] That may be easily 
bent; readily yielding to force or pres- 
sure without breaking; ftexiblo; flexile, 
lithe; Umber ; as, a pliant thread 

Spectator. 

2. That may be easily formed or molded to 
a different shape ; as, pliant wax. 

3. Easily yielding to moral influence ; easy 
to be persuaded ; ductile. 

The will was then more ductile and pliant to 
right reason. South 

PLI'ANTNESS, n. Flexibility. Bacon 

PUT A, n. [L. a fold.] The plica pohnica 
is a ditoaso of the hair, peculiar to Poland 
and the neighboring countries. In this 
disease, the hair of the head ie matted or 
clotted by means of an acrid viscid humor 
which exsudee from the heir. Cote 

PUT ATE, \o. [L. ptieatui, plieo, to 

PUTATED, / fold.] Plaited; folded 
Uke a fan ; as, a plicate leaf. Lee. Afartyn. 

PLICATION, a. [from L.ptico.] A folding 
or fold. 

PLIC'ATURE, n. [I* pheatura ; ptico, to 
fold.] A fold ; a doubling. 

PLI'ERS, n.plur. [Fr. plicr, to fold. See 

Ply .] 

An instrument by which any small thing is 
seised and bent. Moxm 

PL I 'FORM, a. [Fr. pit, a fold, and form.] 
In the form of a fold or doubling. 

Pennant 

PLIGHT, v. t. plile. [Sax. piihran, to pledge, 
and to expose to danger or rather per- 
haps to perplexity ; 8w. bepUchta, to bind ; 
D. ptifft, duty, mortgage; G. pjhcht , duty, 
Dan. pliyt, duty, obligation ; ptiff- 
bound, obliged ; Sw. plicht. Thut 
seems to be the Teutonic form of the 
Celtic pledge, Fr. pletge , pletger, L, plica, 
~ '■ we, Sp. ; * 


tig, 


Or. wXisw, It ptegare, ; 

“ * • W.p/yy«,to 


Fr. 

plicr, Arm. ptiga, W, ptygu, to fold; Sp. 
pleyto, a covenant or contract ; and the G. 
JUchtsn , to braid, coinciding with the L. 
fiecto, to bend, appears to be of the seme 
family. If the elements are Lg, aa I sus- 
pect, pledge and plight are formed on the 
root of lay, Arm. laeqaat. T>rMn or 
plight is to lay down, throw down, eeft or 
deposit. Plight may however he more 
directly from the root of L. floe, but this 
is of the same fondly. See Atioy and 
Ply-] ^ 

I. To pledge; to give aa sec u rity for the 
perfomenee ofenne art trj bed never applied 
to property or goods, We say, he pLht- 
202 
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eihUfa^hk«^hktw«,Wlh«ttor, 


to deposit it mphdgete* Aemrbrmatm 
of an act, on the n on p e rform tno c of 
which, the pledge is JtafofeiA. 

2. To weave ; to braid. Span*#. MUton. 

[Hue is the primary aenee of the word, 
L. pHco, but now obsolete. 1 
PLIGHT, a. pUtt. Literally, a state of be- 
ing involved, [L. plicatus, impticatus, m- 
, perplexity, distress, or a 


ing involved, [L. plicatut, ten plicatus, m- 
pucitus ;] hence, perplexity, distress, or a 
distressed state or condition ; as, a misera- 
ble plight. But the word by itself does 
not ordinarily imply distress. Hqnce, 

2. Condition ; state ; and sometimes good 
case j aa, to keep cattle in plight. 

In most oases, this word is now accom- 
panied With an adjective which determines 
Its signification ; as, bad plight ; miserable 
or wretched plight ; good plight. 

8. Pledge; gage. 

The Lord, whose hand must take my P^S ht - 

4. A fold [L. plica ] ; a double ; a plait 
All In a silken Camus, lily white, 

Furfied upon with many a folded plight. 
[Obt.] Spent#-. 


PLIGHTING, ppr. pli'ting. Pledging. 
PLIM, e. i. To swell. [Not im use.] Grose. 
PLINTH, a. [Gr. wX/»#ef,abriokor tile; L. 
plinthus.] 

In architecture, a flat square member in form 
of a brick, which serves at the foundation 
of a column ; being the flat square table 
under the molding of the base and pedes- 
tal, at the bottom pf the order. Vitruvius 
gives the name to the abacus or upper 
part of the Tuscan order, from its resem- 
blance to the plinth. 

Plinth qf a statue, is a base, flat, round or 
square. Encyc. 

Plinth qf a wall , two or three rows of bricks 
advanced from the wall in form of a plat- 
band ; and in general, any flat high mold- 
ing that servesln a front wall to mark the 
floors, to sustain the eaves of a wall or the 
larmier of a chimney. Encyc. 

PLOD, v. i. [D. plots, dull, heavy. Qu.] To 
travel or work slowly or with steady la- 
borious diligence. 

A p l od di n g diligence brings tu sooner to our 
journey's end, than a fluttering way of advan- 
cing by starts. V Estrange. 

Some stupid, plodding, money-loving wight. 

Young. 

2. To etudy heavily with stead^diUgence. 

3. To toil ; to drudge. 

PLODDER, a. A dull, heavy, laborious 
person. Shah. 

PLODDING, ppr. Traveling or laboring 
with slow movement and steady dJUgenoe ; 
studying closely but heavily. 

2. a. Industrious ; diligent, but slow b con- 
trivance or execution. 

PLODDING, a. Slow movement or study 
with steadiness or persevering industry. 

P rid e aua . 


PLOT, a. fa different ottfaegwphy of Plat.] 1. In MemUure,mi 

1. A plat or small extent of ground MM^a rgjewjtag «d|»i 

^*Uwt/aAom pkd of fertile lead. Spent # . or horses, and savea 

When we mesa to build, it is therefore the I 

Ws first shrvey the plot. Shale. in agriculture. 

2. A plantation laid oafc, Sidney. The emperor lays 1 

3. A plan or scheme. [Qa. the nest wont] op meal farrows. 

Spenser. Where fern ssootM 

4. In surveying, a plan er draught of afield, 

farm or manor surveyed and delineated 2, Figuratively, tills; 
on paper. , agriculture. 

PLOT, e. t. To make a plan Of; to delineate. 3 . Alomar** instron 
Cssrew. PLOW, v. t. To trei 
PLOT, a. [The French retain this word in plow * as, to plow 
the compounds complot, comploter ; Arm. to plow it into ridgi 
comploa, complodL It may be from the 3 . To furrow ; to mi 
root of plait, to weave, Russ, pletu, whence saiHng. 
opUtayu, to plait, to twist, to deceive ; oplot, With speed we plot 

a hedge. See Plait.] 3. To tear ; to farro 

1. Any scheme, stratagem or plan of a com- 4 , j n Scripture , to i 

plicated nature, or consisting of many He that ploweth sh 

parts, adapted to the accomplishment of 

some purpose, usually a mischievous one. r a -Im, the bach 
A plot mkvbt formed by a single person ° ^ ^cute end 
or by numbers. In the latter case, it is a Tq olotc with one's ) 
conspiracy or an intrigue. The latter Xto obtain son 
word more generally denotes a scheme band. Judges xiv. 
dirocted against individuals ; the former j> 0 or \ 

against the government But tills dis- to devi.rand pract 
tmction is not always observed. the punishment of i 

2*** P“ To plow in, to cover 

The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods ! jn wheat 

_ . , , . Addison. 7 '0 plow up or out, to 

2. In dramatic writings, the knot or intrigue ; by plowing 

the story of a play, comprising a oompli- r / fa on,? hand to 
cation of incidents which are at last un- j, \ 0 enter on ^ 
folded by unexpected means. ‘afterward, abandon 

If the jdot or Intrigue mu.t be n.tuml, and [Xhe differ ence of oi 

such u springs from the subject, the winding „ _ 

up of the f&tmuat b. . problbl. o^ueJ! 

ofrilth.t w.nt befor., unw.mnt.ble, unc 

3 jS‘ r ilTt i dMP ”“ h 01 ,k0Ught: “neTn“e^^' 
w— t &i”r- £ 

PLOT, t>. i. To form a scheme of mischief pT nw , AT 
against another, or against a government r T UVV "A 1 *" 18 * *• 4 
O' those who UnSUr it.* A tnitm p tteStfri* 0 ?, 
plots against his king. iiT -BOTE,A, li 

The wicked pfatblh^oH the Jtwt. 

J. To contrive .pUo; to .chetne. 

The prince did plot to be secretly gone. * te * nB 111 P* owin f » 

Wot ton. PLOW'ED, pp. Tui 
PLOT, v. t. To plan ; to device ; to contrive; Crowed. 

at, to p lot an unprofitable crime. Druden. PLOW ER, a. One 1 
PLOTTED, pp. Contrived; planned 

PLOTTER, a. One that plot* or oontrives; PLOWING, ppr. Ti 
a contriver. Shah. _ farrowing. 

2. A conspirator. Dryden. PLOWING, a. The 

PLOTTING, ppr. Contriving 5 planning ; up ground with a j 
forming an evil design. eeoond plowing ; tin 

PLOUGH. 8ee PLOW. PLOW'-LAND, a. 1 

PLOV'ER, a. [Ft. plum#, the water bird, suitable for tillage, 
from L. pluvial**, rainy ; pluo, to rain.] 2- Tillage Round. 
The" common name of several specie, of PLOW 'MAN, a. Oa 
.birds that frequent the banks of river, and * plow, 

the sea shore, belonging to the genus At last the robber 
Charadriue. Encyc. cerries him off with ti 

PLOW, a. [Norm, ploys; Sax. rioge; D. 2. A cultivator of gn 
pforp; G.wfay; Den.ploug,plov;let.plog; 

W. id. ; Rum. plug ; Polish, plug ; Soot. 3. A rustic ; a count] 
pteuch, plough. It corresponds implements er. 

with plug, and both perhaps tafe thrust- PLOW 1 - MONDAY, « 
fa*] TwelftWay. 


PLO 

1. Iu igrit uku rt, an instrument far tonriag 
up, br e aking and m upurim tibewrobwlfor 
raMivingtfae seeiTt is dmwu by oxen 
or konss, and saves tbe bhorof %gbg; 
it is therefore the moatxamM In st rum e nt 
ia agriculture. 

The emperor lays hold of (be pfewaPd trine 
up severul farrows. Q reefar , Trans. 

Where fern s uocss d., uagiatsfal to the plow. 

Dry d en . 

2. Figuratively, tillage; cuRnreof the earth; 
agriculture. 

3. A joiner’s instrument for grooving. 
PLOW, 9 . A To trench and turn up with a 

plow ; as, to plow the ground foe wheal; 
to plow it into ridgee. 

2. To farrow; to divide ; to nm through in 
saiHng. 

With speed we plow the watery wave. Pope. 

3. To tear ; to farrow. Shah. 

4. In Scripture, to labor in any eaUing . 

He that ploweth should plow In hope. 9 

1 Cor. lx. 

To plow on the back, to scourge ; to mangle, 
or to persecute and torment. Ps. «unri«. 
To plow with one's hetfer, to deal with the 
wile to obtain something from the hus- 
band. Judges xiv. 

To plow iniquity or wickedness, and reap it, 
to devise and practice it, and at last suffer 
the punishment of it Job xiv. Hos. x. 
To plow in, to cover by plowing; as, to plow 
hi wheat 

To plow up or out, to turn out of the ground 
by plowing. 

To put one’s hand to the plow and look back, 
is to enter on the service of Christ and 
afterwards abandon it. Luke ix. 

[The difference of orthography often made 
between the noun and vein is wholly 
unwarrantable, and contrary to settled 
analogy in our language. Such a differ- 
ence u never made in changing into verbs, 
plot, harrow, notice, question, and most 
other words. See Practice.] 
PLOW'-ALMS, a. A penny formerly paid 
by every plow-land to the church. Cowel. 
PLOW -BOTE, a. In English law. wood or 
timber allowed to a tenant for the repair 
of instruments of husbandry. 

PLOW'BOY, a. A boy that drives or guides 
a team in plowing ; a rustic boy. Waits. 
PLOW'ED, pp. Tuned up with a plow ; 
farrowed. 

PLOW'ER, a. One that plows land ; a cul- 
tivator. Spens#. 

PLOWING, ppr. Turned up with a plow ; 
nirrowing. 

PLOWING, a. The operation of turning 
up ground with a plow ; as, the first ana 
•eoond plowing ; three* darning*. 
PLOW'-LAND, a. Land that is plowed, or 
suitable for tillage. 

2. Ullage ground. 

PLOWMAN, a. One that plows or holds 
a plow. 

At last the robber binds the plowman sad 
carries him off with tee oxen. Sjpehasm. 

2. A cultivator ef grain ; a husbandman. 

frank. 

3. A rustic; aewmteyasan; a hardy Idbor- 


nuu; a hardy labor- 
Shak. .IrUdhnet 
He Mcoday after 
Astir. 



PLU 


PLV 

vunraam *. {SmAmt} ywpvt 

cfapW wki&«ita*e|mdat4he 
bottom ef the fa r row , and ratoes the shoe 
to 4 m M o ld b o ard , which tans fewer*. 
PLUCK* 9. t. [8a*. phaociea, which sot 
to bo the sane wod* with a prefix* <o tyc- 
trnoraloaaa, atmearn, to poll dT er out; 
OTtaCwiMi; D. pU&M j Dan. ntaHer ; 
Sw.pfetae; Fr.««M»( W.j&ta*,to 

ifwttaSsi- 

pall off; out or from, with a twitoh Thus 
wo 009 * to ptae* fathers from a fowl; to 
stao* Mat or wool from * skin} to pluck 
fxspoo or other fruit. 

Thor pluck tho fotbcskss freon the brosst 
Job xxir. 

3. To strip by plucking ; so, to ptaat s fowl. 
Thoy that pus by do pkdk bor. Ps. lszx. 
Hie sense of this verb is modified by 
particles. 

To pluck away, to pall awsy, or to oeporoto 
by puffing; to tear swsy. 

He shall pluck awa y his crap with his taken. 

Lot. i. 

To pluck down* to pull down ; to demolish; 
or to reduce to a lower state. Shak. 

To pluck of, is to pull or tear off; as, to 
pluck of the skin. Mic. Hi. 

To pluck on* to pull or draw on. 

To pluck up, to tear up by the roots or from 
the foundation ; to eradicate; to extermi- 
nate ; to destroy ; as, to pluck up a plant; 
to pluck up a nation. Jer. xiL 
To pluck out, to draw out suddenly, or to 
tear out; as, to pluck out the eyes ; t o pluck 
out the hand from the bosom. Ps. lxxiv. 
To pluck up, to resume courage ; properly, 
to pluck up the heart [Not elegant. J 

Knollet. 

PLUCK, w. The heart, lira: and lights of 
an animal. 

PLUCK'ED, pp. 

fathers or hair. 

PLUCKTSR, n. One th t plucks. Mortimer, 
PLUCKTNG, opr. Pulling off ; stripping. 

block, to plug . It seems to be the same 
word radically as block, W. Hoc.] 

A stopple ; any piece of pointed wood or 
other substance used to stop a hole, but 
larger than a peg or spile. Boult. Swift. 
Htmm-plug, in marine affairs, a plug to stop 
a hawse-hole. 

Sho t plug , a plug to stop a breach made by 
a cannon-beU in the ride of a ship. . 

Mur. Diet. 

PLUG, o.t. To atop with a plug; to make 
tight by stopping a hole. 

PLUM, a. [Sexphnne; Q.tfuumt; Dan. 
bloumt ; 8w. plommom ; Com. piumam ; 
IrjdaaM.] 

1. Htefruitof a tree belonging to the genus 
" "" “ ’■ ’ contain hie 


The fruit is a drape, 
a nut or stone with prominent sutures and 
indedag a kernel. The varieties of the 
« phan are a om aro us and well known. 

2. A grape fried in the son ; anUs. 

3. The sons of £100,000 sterling. Lou den . 

4 . A Mad of play. J mtmrlh . 

[Hr. Jehneoriramerks that this word is 

*kn tmp s o p eriy pfrrah. This is j 
only of this wc*d,but ef aO 


woetam which hfoAemnw, as k thumb, 
drawl , Ac.] 

PLUMAGE, a. [Fr. from ptarae.] The 
fathers that cover a And. 


jBjgpg' 

PLUMB, w. plum. [Fr.shnl; Sp. pit mo 
It pimU i W. phm r L ^hsram, lead 


praabty a dump or bmp.] 

A mass of lead attached to a tine, and need 
to asosrtain a perpendkokr position of 

buHdiwrs and ths UkeT But tf 4 

Noon 
tioiL 

PLUMB,' 


a perpsndkokr parities 
and ths H£e. But the word 
seldom used* exoept in coaa| 
Urn., [See DfamWfo#.] 

LUMB, a. Perpendicular, that k, stand- 
ing according to a phunb-Une. A# post 
of the house or ths wall is ptaesd. [TUeie 
tkc common languag e ef our meckanlos.] 
PLUMB, ode. In a perpendicular diraotton . 
in a line perpendicular to the plane of the 
horixon. The wall stands plumb. 

Pltmb down he Aik. MUtm. 

2. Directly; suddenly ; at cnee; as a foil- 
ing maw : usually pronounced plump. He 
fell plumb into the water. 

PLUMB, v. t. To adjust by a plumb-line ; 
to act in a perpendicular direction ; as, to 
plumb a ‘ 



of water. [Little used.] 
Swift. 

PLUMBAGINOUS, a. Resembling plum- 
bago; consisting of plumbago, or perishing 
of Its properties. 

PLUMBA'GO, w. [L.] A mineral oonsUt- 
ing of carbon ana iron ; used for pencils, 

PLUM'BEAN, \m. Consisting of lead ; re- 

PLUM'BEOUS , ) sembling lead. Ellis. 

2. Dull: heavy; stupid. J. P. Smith. 

PLUM BED, pp. plum'med. Adjusted by a 


plumb-line.* 
*LU! 


PLUMBER, *. phm'mer. One who works 
in lead 

PLUMBERY, w. phm'nory. Works in lead ; 
manufactures of lead ; the plaos where 
lead is wrought. 

2. The art of casting and working lead, or 
of making sheets and pipes of lead. 

PLUMBIPEROUS, o. O-pfowhass, lead, 
and fsro, to produce.] Producing lead. 

PLUMB-LINE, w. pfora'-tau. A line per- 
pendicular to the plane at the horison ; or 
a line directed to the center of gravity in 
the earth. 

PLUM-CAKE, a. Cake containing raisins 


PLUME, w. [Fr. plume ; L. fr Sp. plume 
’* me ; W. pL, pluv.] 

fether of a fowl, particularlya U ^ge 


2. A fether worn as an ornament, particu- 
larly an ostrich’s fether. 

And his high plume that nodded o’er bU 
bead. Deeds u. 

8. Pride; towering mien. Shmk. 

4. Token of honor; prise of oonteet. 

AmMdoos to win from aw some plums, 

Mittse. 

PLUME, \ w. In botany, the ascending 
PLUMULE , J eealypmt of the oorcubm 
or beam of a eeed; the scaly part of the 
eahryw\ria*t within the seed, which rises 
and becomes the stem or body. It extends j 


PLU 

^ m-torl la 

WH Wi Wrwf ■* W 1UU 10 

ka a ^ a tt [kfriil lull n^nLUka 

a frther, from whtob it derives!* a 


PLUME, e. L Topfekaada#wtpfom«or 


Bwans must he kept to some tadosed pond, 
when they asay have room to asms m draw 
sad plums tbanwiva. Mortimer 

2. Tostripof fethsrs. Carnivorous anisahis 
wUlnot take pains to plums tho birds thsy 


3. To strip; to peel 

4. Tosetasaphune; to set erect 

Hk stature reach’d the sky, and on his crest 
Sat honor plum'd. Mills*. 

0. To adorn with fathers or plumes. Skuk. 
6. To pride; to value; to boast Heplumtt 

himself on his skill or his prowess. 
PLUME-ALUM, n. A kind ofsabsstu*. 

Wilkm. 

PLIPMELES3, a. Without fathers or 
nlumes. Eusden. 

PLUMIG'EROUS, a. [L. plume, a fether, 
and gero, to wear.] 

Fathered; having fethers. Did. 

PLU'MIPED, a. [infrs.] Having fast cover- 
ed with fethers. 

PLUM IPED, a. [L. plume, fother, and pet, 
•foot.] 

A fowl that has fethers on its foot Did. 
PLUMMET, n. [Sp .phmede. Ste Plumb.] 

1. A long piece of lead attaehed to a line, 
used in sounding the depth of water. 

2. An instrument used by carpenters, ma- 
sons, fro. In adjusting erections to a per- 
pendicular line, and with a square, to de- 
termine a horizontal line. It consists of a 
piece of lead fostened to a line. 

3. Any weight. WUkirn. 

4. A piece of lead used by sohoolboys to 
rale their paper for writing. 

PLUM'MINO, n. Amodgnuners, the opera- 
tion of finding by means of a mins dial the 
place whereto sink an air shsft, or to bring 
an adit to the work, or to find which way 
the lode inclines. Encuc. 

PLUMOSE, \ a. [ L. plumonu.] Fethery, 
PLU'MOUS, / resembling fathers. 

2. In botany, a plumose brittle Is one that 
has hairs growing on the sides of the mein 
bristle. Plumose pappus or down is s hy- 
ing crown to some seeds, composed of 
fothery bain. Martyn. 

PLUMOSTTY.a. Thestateof bavinxfothew. 
PLUMP, «. [Dsn. pfosip, plump, Wunt, un- 
handy, clownish, rude; Sw. plump j D. 
plomp; O. plump. The primary sense 
seems to be thick, as if allied to keep and 
• cl um p . See the Noun.] 

1. Full; swelled with fist or flesh to the foil 
sbe; fat; haring a full skin ; round; as, 
apfossp boy; e plump habit of body. 

The mmkh’d crow yrowi plump and round. 

Swift. 

2. Foil; blunt; unraemved; un qu aHAe d; 

PLUMfh? A knot; a dorter; a dump; 
a number of things closely united or stand 
ing together ; as, apfoasp of trace; n plump 
of fowls; apfowpof hnrs e m sn. 

Bacon. H e ewer d. Dryde*. 
[This word is not now nsea hi thfo sense, 
bm the aos of H formerly, is geod evidence 
that jrirasp is stamp, with a dtfkrent pro- 


PLU 


PLU 


fix, and both are radically one word with 
U mp. Plumb, L. plumbum, is &e sum 
word, a lump or mass.] 

PLUMP, v.t. [from the adjective.] To 
swell ; to extend to Mness; to dilate; to 
fatten. 

The particles of air expanding themselves, 
plump out the sides of (he bladder. Boyle. 

A wedding at our boose will plump me up 
with good cheer. [GcttogeML] L’ Estrange. 
PLUMP, v. s. [from the noun ; O. plumpen, 
D.plompen, Dan. plomper, to plunge.] 

1. To plunge or fall like a heavy mass or 
lump of dead matter ; to Ml suddenly or 
at once. 

2. To enlarge to frailness; to he swelled. 

Ainsworth. 

PLUMP, ode. Suddenly; heavily ; at once, 
or with a sudden heavy fall B. Jonson. 
PLUMPER, A. Something carried in the 
mouth to dilate the cheeks ; any thing in- 
tended to swell out something else. 

Siaifl. 

2. A frill unqualified lie. [In vulgar use.] 
PLUMP r LY, adv. Fully; roundly; without 
reserve; as, to assert a thing plumply ; a 
word in common popular ute. 
PLUMP'NESS, n. Fullness of skin; disten- 
tion to roundness ; as, the plumpness of a 
boy ; plumpness of the eye or cheek. 

Newton. 

PLUM- POR'RIDGE, n. Porridge with 
plums. Addison. 

PLUM-PyD'DING, n. Pudding containing 
raisins or currants. 

PLUMPY, o. Plump ; fat ; jolly. [Not ele- 
gant.-] Shak. 

PLUM-TREE, n. [Sax. plum-tpeop.] A 
tree that produces plums. 

PLU'MULE, n. [ h. plumule .] The ascend- 
ing scaly part of the embryo plant, which 
becomes the stem. [See Plume.] 
PLUMY, «. [from plume.] Fethered, co- 
vered with fathers. MtUon. 

2. Adorned with plumes; as, a plumy crest. 

Addtson. 

PLUNDER, e. (. [Q.pBmdem ; D. plun- 
ders ; Sw. plundra ; Dan. plyndrer. Qu. 


ders ; Sw. plundra ; 
the root of eloign.] 


„ 1. To pillage ; to spoil ; to strin ; to take the 
goods of an enemy by open force. Ncbu- 
ebadneuar plundered the temple of the 
Jew*. 

2. To take by pillage or open force. The 
enemy plusidersd ail the goods they found. 
We my, he plundered the tent, or be plun- 
dered the goods of the tent The first is 
the proper use of the word. 

3. To rob, ae a thief; to take from; to strip; 
as, the thief p lu nd ere d the house ; the rob- 
ber plundered a man of his money and 
watch ; pirates plunder ship* and men. 

PLUNDER, n. That which is taken from 
an enemy by force; pillage ; prey; spoil. 

2. That which is taken by theft, robbery or 
fraud. 

PLUNDERED, pp. Pillaged; robbed. 
PLUNDERER, a. A hostile pillager; a 
spoiler. 

2. A thief ; a robber. Addieon . 

PLUNDERING, ppr. Pillaging ; robbing. 
PLUNGE, o. t. [Fr. plunger; Arm. j ehmgen 
ok plstgein ; W. pkeng, a plunge, from the 
same root as Usme or W the gullet, a I 


gulp or swallow; probably c o nn e c ted with 
luncheon.] 

1. To thrust into water or other fluid sub- 

stance, or into any substance that is pene- 
trable ; to immerse in a fluid ; .to drive 
into flesh, mire or earth, Ac. ; as, to plunge 
the body in wateT ; to plunge the arm into 
fire or flame ; to plunge a dagger into the 
breast. Milton. Dry den. 

2. To thrust or drive into any etate in which 
the thing is considered as enveloped or 
surrounded ; as, to plunge one’s self into 
difficulties or distress ; to plunge a nation 
into war. 

3. To baptize by immersion. 

PLUN6E, v. i. To pitch ; to thrust or drive 

one’s self into water or a fluid ; to dive 
or to rush in. He plunged into the river. 
The troops plunged into the stream. 

Hi* courier plung'd, 

And threw him off; the waves whelm’d over 
him. Drydrn. 

2. To fall or ruth into distress or any state 
or circumstances in which the person or 
thing is enveloped, inclosed or over- 
whelmed; as, to plunge into a gulf; to 
plunge into debt or embarrassments; to 
plunge into war ; a body of cavalry plunged 
into the midst of the enemy. 

3. To pitch or throw one’s self headlong. 
PLUNGE, n. The act of thrusting into wa- 
ter or any penetrable substance. 

2. Difficulty ; strait ; distress ; a state of be- 
ing surrounded or overwhelmed with dif- 
ficulties. 

People when put to a plunge, cry out to 
heaven for help. L' Estrange 

And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 
To raise me from amid*t this plunge of *or- 
row f Addtson. 

[In this sense, the word is now little used.] 
PLUNGED, pp. ThruBt into a fluid or other 
penetrable substance ; immersed ; involved 
m straits. 

PLUN'GF.ON, n. A sea fowl. Ainsworth. 
PLUNGER, n. One that plunges ; a diver. 
2. A cylinder used os a forcer in pumps. 
PLUNG'ING, ppr. Immersing; diving; rush- 
ing headlong. 

PLUN6Y, o. Wet [Not wed.] Chaucer. 
PLUNKET, n. A kind of blue color. 

Ainsworth. 

PLU'RAL, a. [L. pluralis, from plus, pluru, 
more.] 

1. Containing more than one ; consisting of 
two or more, or designating two or more ; 
as, a plural word. 

2. In grammar, the plural number is that 
which designates more than one, that is, 
any number except one. Thus in most 
languages, a word in the plural number 
expresses two or more. Hut the Greek 
has a dual number to oxpreas two , and 
th o plural expresses more than two. 

PLURALIST, a. A clerk or clergyman who 
holds more ecclesiastical beneqeet than 
one, with euro of souls. Johnson. 

PLURALITY, a. [Fr. pluraM, from L. 
pluralis.] 

1. A number consisting of two or more of 

the same kind ; as, a plurality of gods ; a 
plurality of worlds. Encyc. 

2. A state of being or having a greater mun- 
‘■ber. 

3. Is elections, s plurality qf votes is when 


one candida t e has more votes (has any 
other, but lets than A*# 1 of the whole num- 
ber of votes given. It is thus diathtgukhed 
from a majority, which k more them half 
of the whole number. 1 

4. Plurality qf benefices, k where the same 
clerk k possess e d of more benefieee than 
one, with cure of souls. In this case, each 
benefice thus held k called a plurality. 
PLU'RALLY, ado. In a sense implying 
mors than one. 

PLfjRILITERAL, a. [L. plus and Utera, 
letter.] Containing more letters than 
three. 

PLtJRILITERAL, a. a word consisting of 
more letters than three. 

PLU'RISY, «. [L. plus, pUnris.] Supera- 
bundance. [Not used.] Shah. 

PLUS, [L. more,] In algebra, a character 
marked thus, +, used as the sign of addi- 

PLUSH, a. [G. pltisch, shag ; D.pluis, flock, 
nap, plush; pluixen, to fray, pick, carp, 
fleece. Qu. Fr. peluche. The Italian jw- 
luzzo signifies a little hair or down, from 
pelo, hair, L. pllus.] 

Shag; a species of shaggy cloth or stuff 
with a velvet nap on one side, composed 
regularly of a woof of a single thread and 
a double warn; the one, wool of two 
threads twisted, the other of goat’s or 
camel’s hair. But some plushes are made 
wholly of worsted ; others wholly of hair. 

Encyc. 

PLUSHER, n. A marine fish. Care w. 

PLUTOTSTIAN, a. Plutonic, — which see. 
PJLUTO'NIAN, n. One who maintains the 
origin of mountains, Ac. to be from fire. 

Journ. of Science. 
The Plutonian theory of the formation 
of rocks and mountains is opposed to the 
Neptunian. 

PLUTON'IC, a. [from Pluto, in mythology, 
the king of the infernal regions.] 
Pertaining to or designating the system of 
the Plutoniets , as, the Plutonic theory. 

Kirwsm. 

PLUTONIST, a. One who adopts the the- 
ory of the formation of the world in its 
present state from igneous fusion. Good. 
PLU'VIAL, 1 a. [L. pluvtahs, from pinna, 
PLU'VIOUS, / rain; Fr. & It pluvials; 
Sp. pluvial .] 

Rainy ; humid. Brawn. 

PLU'VIAL, ». [Fr./j/awaL] A priest’s cope. 

FLUVIAMETER, a. [L. pluma, rain, and 
Gr. turps, measure.] 

A rain-gage, an instrument for ascertaining 
the quantity of water that MU in rain, or 
in rain and snow, in any particular cli- 
mate or place. 

PLUVIAMETRICAL, «. Pertaining to a 
pluviameter ; made or ascertained oy a 
Jduvkmetor. Journ. qf Science 

PLY,e U [Fr. plier, to hand or fold, formerly 
written player, whence employ ; Arm 
piegu, W. plygu, It piegure, Sp. piqgar. 
Port pregar , L pUeo, Gr. wXssa, to fold ; 
Sax. pleggan, to play and to lie on ; D. 
pleegen, to use, to exercke ; Dan. ptejer, to 
exercise, to p er form an office, to toad, to 
mm; G. megen, id.; Sw. p&ga. That 
theee words are from the root of fit, lug, k 
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ofevkoa, fbr in G. Begem, to fie, tignttea 
elao to pig, to apply. The BrtftioiMy 
he oaaafor tibe Teutonic he ; fe-fejm, to 
lie dote, to head to* See Ze* end Zto.] 

1. To lay os, to pat to or cm with force end 
repetition; to up , pip to doetiy, with eon- 
ttauatioc of efforts or urgency. 

Andjrffe* Urn with redoubted stroke*^ 

The hero from afiur 

PHee hitn with darts and stoaes. Dryden. 
We retain the precise sense in the phrase 
to toy om, to put it on him. 

X x O employ with diligence* to apply 
etoeely and ateadily ; to keep buay. 

Her gentle wit abe pUe*. Sp**u r. 

The wearied Trqfaiia ply their shattered oars. 

Dryden. 

3. To practice or perform with diligence. 
Their bloody task, unwearied, Hill they ply. 

Walltr. 

4. To uige ; to solicit with pressing or per- 
severing importunity. 

He pUe* the duke at morning and at night. 

Skak. 

5. To urge ; to press ; to strain ; to force. 

PLY , To bend; to yield. 

The willow plitd and gave way to the gust. 

L' Estrange. 

2. To work ateadily. 

He was forced to ply In the streets 

Spectator. 

3. To go in haste. 

Thither he phe* undaunted. MiUon. 

4. To buay one’s aelf ; to be ateadily em- 
ployed. Dryien 

'S. To endeavor to make way against the 
wind. Mar. Dipt. 

PLY, n. A fold ; a plait Arbuthnot. 
2. Bent; turn; direction ; bias. 

The lata learners cannot so well take the ply 
Bacon. 

PLY'ER, n He or that which plies. In 
fortification, plyer * denotes a kind of ba- 
lance used in railing and letting down a 
drawbridge, consisting of timbers joined in 
the form of St Andrew's crone 
PLY'ING, ppr. Laying on with steadiness 
or repetition ; applying closely ; employ- 
ing; performing , urging; pressing or at- 
tempting to make way against the wmd. 
PLY'ING, n Urgent solicitation. 

Hammond. 

2. Effort to make way against the wind. 
PNEUMATIC, \ «. numat'ic. [Gr.wriv- 
PNEUMATICAL , ) jut rotor, from Triv- 

ia*, breath, spirit; mw, to breathe or 
Wow.] 

1. Consisting of air, as a thin compressible 
substance ; opposed to dent* or soltd sub- 


Tbt pn eu m at ic substance being, in « 
bodies, the native spirit of the body. Ba 

2. Pertaining to air, or to the philosophy of 
its properties; as, pneumatic experiments ; 
a pneumatic engine. Locke. Encyc. 

3. Moved or played by means of air; as, a 
pne um atic instrument of music. 

PNEUMATICS, n. In natural philosophy, 
that branch which treats of air. lachsmu- 
trn, that bunch which treats of the gases. 
3. in the school*, the doctrine of spiritual 
substances, as God, angels, and the souls 
of men. Diet. 

PNEUMATOCELE, a. [Or. wrtupn, air, 
nod a***, a tumor.] 


p o c 

la s urg e ry, a distention of tin scrot u m by 

air. Coat. 

PNEUM ATOLOGTCAL* * Pwtohuag to 
pneumatology. • Dams. 

PNEUM ATOL'OGIST, a. One versad b 
pneumatokgy. 

PNEUM ATOL'OGY, a. [Gr. w ressfus, air, 
and key*, discourse.] 

1. The doctrine of the properties of elastic 
fluids, or of spiritual subs tances . 

2. A treatise on elastic fluids, or on spiritual 
substances. 

PNEUMONIA,]*. [Gr. wee e pae , the 
PNE U'MONY, / lungs, from w , 
breathe.] In medicine, an inflammation 
of the lungs. 

PNEUMONIC, a. Pertaining to the lungs 
pulmonic. 

PNEUMON'IC, a. A medicine for affec- 
tions of the lungs. Cot W. 

POACH, v. t. [Fr. porker. In Fr. poehe 
is a pocket, a bag or purse net ; pocheter 
dee fruit*, to mellow fruit in the pocket ; 
fr. boucquaat is to soften ; Sax. pocca, a 
pouch.] 

1. To boil slightly. J 

2. To dress by boiling slightly and mixing 
in a soft mass. 

3. To begin and not complete. Bacon. 

4. To tread soft ground, or snow and water, 
as cattle, whose feet penetrate the soil or 
soft . substance and leave deep tracks. 
[New England.-] 

5 To steal game ; properly, to pocket gamo, 
or steal it and convey it away in a bag. 

England. 

G. To steal ; to plunder by stealth. 

They poach Parnassus, and lay claim fbr 
praise. Ossrtk. 

POACH, v. t. [Com. pokkia, to thrust ; por- 
haps Fr. packer It seems to be allied to 
Eng. poke, poker , Norm, pouchtm, a punch- 
eon If so, it is from the root of L. pungo, 
Eng. to punch ; G. pochen , to knock.] 

To stab, to pierce ; to spoar ; as, to poach 
fish. England. 

POACH, v. i. To be trodden with deep 
tracks, as soft ground. We say, the 
ground is soft in spring, and poach** 

Chalky and clay lands bum in hot weather, 
chap in summer, and poach in winter. 

Mortimer. 

POACHARD, 1 n. [from poach.] A firesh- 
P6CHARD, ) water duck of an excellent 
taste, weighing a pound and twelve ounces. 
It is the red headed duck of Lawson , found 
in America and in the north of Europe. 

POACHED, pp. Slightly boiled or softened; 

trodden with deep footsteps ; stolen. 
POACHER, n. Ono that steals game. More. 
POACHINESS, n. Wetness and softness ; 
the state of being easily penetrable by the 
foot of beasts , applied to land. 

POACHY, a. Wet and soft; such as the feet 
of cattle will penetrate to some depth ; ap- 
plied to land or ground of any kmd. 

POCK, n. [Sax. poc or poec; D.pok; Q. 
pocks; Dan .pukkel; W. ptty, that swells 
out ; Ir. bocasn, to swell, coinciding with 
G. bauch, D. bmih, Dan. bug, the belly, 
Eng. big, 8k. ; probably all or one fsmiiy.] 

A pustule raised on the surface of the body 
in tile variolous and vaodne discuses, 


POE 

named fan the pustules, total pan, or as 

it ought to be written, smaB paohe. 
POCK'ET.n. |Fr. jsodktts, from jMttto, pock- 

1. /wail hag inserted in a garment for 
carrying small articles 

2 - A. smaU hag or net toreotiva the bolli in 
billiards. 

3. A oertain quantity ; as, a pocket of hops, 
m in other eases we use eack. [ Nod need 
199 iVMfflCti] Johum. 

POCK ET, v. /. To put or conceal in the 
pocket; as, to pocket a penknife. 

2. To take clandestinely. 

To pocket an insult or tfront, to receive it 
without resenting it, or at least without 
seeking redress, [/a popular we.] 
POCK'ET'BQQK, a A small book of paper 
covered with father; used for oarrying 
papers in the pocket 

POCK'ET-GLASS, a. A portable looking- 

glaso. 

POCK'ET-HOLE, a. The opening into a 
pocket 

POCK'ET-LID, a. The flap over the pocket- 
hole. 

POCK'ET-MONEY, a. Money for the 
pocket or for occasional expenses. 
POCK'-HOLE, a. The pit or scar made by 

PoJk'INESS, a. The state of being pocky. 
POCK'WQQD, a. Lignum vitas, a very hard 
wood. 

POCK'Y, a. [from pock.] Infocted with the 
small pocks ; frill of pocks. 

2. Vile; rascally; mischievous; contempti- 
ble. Un vulgar me.] 

POC'ULENT, a. [L .poculentus, frompocu- 
hm, a cup.] Fit for drink. [ Not used.] 
POD, a. [lu W. pods signifies to take in or 
comprehend ; but I know not from whet 
source we have this word.] 

The pericarp, capsule or seed vessel of cer- 
tain plants. The silique or pod is an 
oblong, membranaceous, two-vilved peri- 
carp, having the seeds fixed along noth 
sutures. A legume is a pericarp of two 
valves, in which the seeds are fixed along 
one suture only. Martyn. 

According to these descriptions, the seed 
vessels of pease and beans are legumes, 
and not pods; but in popular language, 
pod is used for the legume as well as for 
the silique or siliqua. In New England, 
it is the only word in popular use. 

POD, v. i. To swell , to fill ; also, to pro- 
duce pods. 

PODA<5'RI€, \ a. [L. podagra; Gr.wti- 

PODAG'KICAL, / »y t » ; *m, the foot, 
and open, a seixure.j 

1. Pertaining to the gout, gouty; partaking 
of the gout. 

2. Afflicted with the gout. Brown. 

POD'DKl), a. Having its pods formed; fur- 
nished with puds. 

POD'DEJl, n A gatherer of pods. 

PODGE, a. A puddle ; s plash. Skinner. 
MEM, n. [L. poema; Ur. wetnfta, from 
uettu, to make, to oemposs songs. In 
Hum. poyu signifies toting. The radical 

sent* is ih§ in itnin i 

I. A metric*! * ompoeition 

in which ths vetees consist of oertain 
measures, whether in blank verse or in 
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rhyme ; as, the jmmm ot Horn* or of Mil- 
ton; opposed to crow. 2fcy&». 

1. TMf term i» olio anpHsdtosomsoompo- 
ritions in which the language is that of ex* 
sited imagination; as, the poem ofOsslan. 

PO'ESY, n. [Fr. poesie; L.txmk Or. 
vatnete, from vwte, to make.] 

1. The art or akiQ of compoeing poemi ; as, 

the heavenly gift otpoeey. Dryden. 

2. Poetry; metrical oompoeition. 

Mwic and pa ssy oaed to quicken yon. 

Skak. 

3. A abort oonceit engraved on a ring or 

other thing. Saak. 

PO'ET, f*7[Fr. j poete ; L. 8p. & It poeta ; 
Gr. erMerer . See Pom.] 

1. The author of a poem ; the inventor or 
maker of a metrical composition. 

A poet ia a maker, u the word aignifiei ; end 
ha who cannot make, that is, invent, hath hit 
name for nothing. Dryden. 

3 . One skilled in making poetry, or who has 
a particular geniua for metrical compoei- 
tion; one distinguished for poetic talent*. 
Many write vareea who cannot be called 


poets, 

PO'ETASTER, a. A petty poet; a pitiful 
rhymer or writer of verses. Roscommon. 

PO'ETKSS, n. A female poet. Hall. 

POETIC, | \ a. [Or. wonjT/sof ; L. poett- 

POET'ICAL, J cut; Fr. poetiqve.] 

] . Pertaining to poetry ; suitable to poetry ; 
as, a poetical genius ; poetic turn or talent; 
poetic lioense. 

3. Expreued in poetry or measure ; aa, a 
poetical composition. 

3. Possessing tne peculiar beauties of poetry; 
sublime; aa, a composition or passage 


highly poetical. 

POETICALLY, adv. With the qualities of 
poetry ; by the art of poetry ; by fiction. 

Dryden. 

POETICS, a. The doctrine of poetry. 

Warton. 

PO'ETIZE, v. L [Fr. poetiter.] To write as 
a poet; to compose vena. Donne. 

POET-LAUREAT, a. A poet employed to 
compose poems for the birth-days of a 
prince or other special occasion. 
POET-MUSFCIAN, a. An appellation given 
to the bard and lyrist of former ages, as 
uniting die professions of poetry and music 
Busby. 

PO*ETRE8S, a. A female poet. 

PO'ETRY, a. [Gr. rotsrgtn.] Metrical com- 
position; vena: as, heroic poetry; drama- 
tic poetry i lyric or Pindaric poetry. 

2. The art or practioe of composing in verse. 
He excels in poetry. 

3. Poems; poetical composition. We take 
pleasure in reading poetry. 

4. This term ia also applied to the language 
of excited imagination and feeling. 

POIGNANCY, a. posn'ancy. [See Poumant.'] 

1. Sharpness; the power of stimulating the 

organs of taste. Swtfl. 

2. Point; sharpness; keenness ; the power 
of irritation; asperity; as, thepo^asMsy of 
wit or sarcasm. 

3. Severity: acuteness. 

POIGN ANT, a. eotaW. [Ft. possum/, par- 
ticiple ofpotaors, from L. pungere, p m g o, 
to prick.] 

1. Sharp ; stimulating the organs of taste ; 
as, poignant sauce. Dryden. 


1 Printed; keen; Utter; irritating; sati- 
rical; as, poignant wit 
3. Severe; piercing; vcsyprinfbl or acute; 
aa, poignant pain or grkt Norm. South. 
POTGNANTLtTo*. In a sti- 

mulating, piercing or irritating manner; 
with keenness or point 
POINT, a.[Fr. from poinct; Sp. ft It pmto, 
pmta; W. ptonc ; from L. punctum, from 
pungo, to prick, properly to thrust, pret 
pepugi, showing that a is not radical. 
Hence it acoords with Norm. pouchon, a 
puncheon, Fr. pomcon, Eng. to punch, and 
with poke, poker, Gr. any mm, so. ] 

1. The sharp end of any instrument or body; 
as, the point of a knife, of a sword, or of a 
thorn. 

2. A string with a tag ; as, a silken point. 

Shak. 

3. A small cape, headland or promontory , 
a tract of land extending into the sea, a 
lake or river, beyond the line of the shore, 
and becoming narrow at the end ; as, point 
Judith; Montauk p ouri. It is smaller than 
a cape. 

4. The sting of on epigram ; a lively tom of 
thought or expression that strikes with 
force and agreeable surprise. 

With periods, points and tropes he slurs his 
crimes. Dryden. 

5. An indivisible port of time or space. We 
say, a pomt of time, a point of space. 

Locke. Davies. 

6. A small space ; as, a small point of land. 

Prior. 

7. Punctilio; nicety; exactness of cere- 
mony ; as, points of precedence. 

8. Place near, next or contiguous to; verge; 
eve. He is on the point of departure, or 
at the point of death. 

9. Exact place. He left off at the point 
where he began. 

10. Degree; state of elevation, depression 
or extension , as, he has reached an extraor- 
dinary poin* of excellence. He has fallen 
to the lowest point of degradation. 

1 1. A character used to mark the divisions 
of writing, or the pauses to be observed in 
reading or speaking , as, the comma, semi- 
colon, colon, and period. The period is 
called a full stop, aa it marks the close of 
a sentence. 

12. A spot; a part of a surface divided by 
spots or lines ; aa, the ace or tut point. 

13. In geometry, that which has neither 

parts nor magnitude. Euclid. 

A point i« that which has position but not 
magnitude. Playfetr 

A point it a limit terminating a line. 

Legendre 

14. In mueic, a mark or note anciently used 
to distinguish tones or sounds. Hence, 
simple counterpoint is when a note of the 
lower part answers exactly to that of the 
upper ; eadfyptratwe counterpoint, ia when 
a note ia syncopated and one of the parts 
makes several notea or inflections of the 
voice while the other holds on one. Encyc. 

15. In modem mueic, a dot placed by a note 
to raise its value or prolong its time bv 
one half, so aa to make a semibreve equal 
to three minims ; a minim equal to three 
.Quavers, Ac. 

16. In astronomy, a division of the gnat 
circles of the h orison, and of the aaraer's 


compass. Use flsur oa r dim al p oi ntt , am the 
east, west, north and south. On the apace 
between two (of these prints, m a king n 
quadrant or quarter of a rirdeu the co n apa f s 
is marked with subordinate divisions, the 
whole number being thirty-two points. 

17. In astronomy, a certain place marked 
in tiie heavens, or distinguished for its 
importance in astronomical calculati ons. 
The fenith and nadir are called vertical 
points ; the nodes are the points when 
the orbits of the planets intersect the 
plane of the ecliptic ; the placet where the 
equator and ecliptic intersect are called 
equinoctial points ; the points of the eclip- 
tic at which the departure of the sun from 
the equator, north and south, is terminated, 
are called solstitial points. 

18. In perspective , a certain pole or place 
with regard to the perspective plane. 

Encyc. 

19. In mamdactoriet, a lace or work wrought 
by the needle ; ns,pojntdls Venice, pmnt de 
Genoa, &c. Sometimes the word is used 
for lace woven with bobbins. Point devise 
is used for needle work, or for nice work. 

20. The place to which any thing ia direct- 
ed, or the direction in which an object is 
presented to the eye. We say, in this point 
of view an object appears to advantage. 
In this or that point of view the evidence 
is important 

21. Particular; single thing or subject In 
what point do we differ f All points of 
controversy between the parties are ad- 
justed. We say, in point of antiquity, in 
vomt of fact, in pomt of excellence. The 
letter in every point is admirable. The 
treaty is executed in every point. 

22. Aim ; purpose ; thing to be reached or 
accomplished ; as, to gain one’s point. 

23. The act of aiming or striking. 

What a point your folcon made. Skak. 

24. A single position ; a single assertion ; a 
single part of a complicated question or of 
a whole. 

Theie argument! are not mificient to prove 
the point 

Strange point and new 1 
Doctrine which we would know whence 
learned. Milton. 

25. A note or tune. 

Turning your tongne divine 
To a loud trumpet, and a point of war. Ail. 

26. In heraldry, points are the several dif- 
ferent parts of the escutcheon, denoting 
the local positions of figures. Encyc. 

27. In electricity, the scute termination of 

a body which facilitates the passage of the 
fluid to or from the body. Encyc. 

28. Inyanoery, point-blank denotes the shot 
of a min leveled horizontally. The point- 
blank range, is the extent of the apparent 
right line of a ball discharged. In shoot- 
ing print-blank, the ball is sup posed to 
move directly to the object, without a 
curve. Hence adverbially, the word is 
equivalent to directly. 

29. In marine langustoe, points are flat 

pieces of braided cordage, tapering from 
the middle towards each end ; used m reef- 
ing the courses sad tap-sails of sqdsee- 
rigged vessels. Mar. Diet 

Pomt de vise, [Fr.] exactly ia the print of 
view. Shak. 
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at thi Efosefdo, mmm^ 
$R£ foe mml mmm m vwwafc, vl3fo Pl- 
eads or fellow foe articuiteirma 
The point, tkm aatoect; foe maia que st ion ; 
foe precise thing te ho npnridsesrt, deter- 
mined or aea ew ml ieh a d . Tbie Mmoat 
maybe trot, bytit la not to iAepoiri. 
POINT, *.i To sharpen; to cut, forge, 
grind or foe to an mate and ; u, to point a 
dart or a pin; An, to taper, m a rcm. 

2. To direct towards an object or plaoe, to 

shew its p os i tio n, or excite attention to it; 
as, Utmomt the finger at an olgect; to 
jMiwt the finger of scorn atone. Shot. 

3. To direct foe i 


POWTIDL Y, a*. Uni 
*Hh lively turns of tboaf 
Be oftea wrote toepaMfr for Ms subject 


Wboeoever should be guided through bia 
battles by Minerva, and pointed to ovary scene 
of thaw, would see nothing but ratyects of sur- 
prise. f>p*. 

4. To aim; to direct towards an object, as, 
to point a musket at a wolf, to point a 
cannon at a gate. 

5. To marie with characters for foe purpose 
of distinguishing foe members of a sen- 
tence, and designating foe pauses ; as, to 
point a written composition. 

6. To mark with vowel-points. 

7. To appoint. (Not in use.'} Spent tr. 

8. To fill foe joints of with mortar, and 
smooth them with foe point of a trowel ; 
as, topoint a wall. 

To point out, to show by foe finger or by 
other means. 

Topoint a sail, to affix points through the 
eyelet-holes of the reefs. 

POINT, v. L To direct foe finger for desig- 
nating an object, and exciting attention to 
it ; with at. 

Now must the world point at poor Catherine. 

Skate. 

Pmnt at tits tatter'd coat and ragged ihoe. 

Dryden. 

2. To indicate, as dogs do to sportsmen. 

He treads with caution, and he point* with 

fear. (Jay. 

3. To show distinctly by any means. 

To paint st what time the balance of power 
was most equally held between the lords and 
eommoos at Rome, would perhaps admit a 
controversy. Swlfl. 

4. To fill the joints or crevices of a wall 


3. In foe rigging of a tk ip, to taper foe end 
of a rope or splice, and work over foe re- 
duced part a small close netting, with 
an even number of knittlea twitted from 
the same. Cge. 

Topoint at, to treat with acorn or oon tempt 
by pointing or directing attention to. 

POlNTAL, n. In botany, the pistil of a 
plant ; an organ or viseus adhering to the 
fruit for foe reception of the pollen. Its 
appearance is that of a column or sot of J 
columns in tbs center of the flower. 

Mmrtgn. 

POINTED, ftp. Sharpened; formed to a 


3. Abased at a particular p erson or trane- 


3. y. Sharp: haring a sharp pain 
ww* 

i Trirnomitinil \ tbom timm is 

r »p% mm* ; as, pointed wit Pope. 


Voi. II. 


% With direct assertion: with forefo refsr- 
enos to. a subject; with explicitness; as, 
he declared pointedly he wonli aecede to 

POINf^NESS, «. Sharpness; pickedness 
with asperity. Jokneon. 

3. Epignmmatical k eenne s s or sm a rtne s s. 

In this you excel Hstaos, that you sddpsM- 
edneu of thought. Dryden. 

POINT'EL, n. Something on a point. * 
These poises or painMt an, for the most 
part, little bails aat at the top of aslsndar stalk, 
which they can move every way at pleasure^ 

2. A kind of pencil or style. Wicklffit. 
POINTER, n. Any thing that points. 

2. The hand of a time-piece. Watte. 

3. A dog that points out foe game to sports- 
men. Gtoy- 

POINTINO, ppr. Directing foe finger; 
showing; directing. 

2. Marking with points ; ks a writing. 

3. Filling foe joints and crevices of a wall 
with mortar or cement 

POINTING, a. The art of making the di- 
visions of a writing ; punctuation. 

2. The state of being pointed with marks or 
points. 

POINTING-STOCK, a. An object of ridi- 
cule or scorn. Shak. 

POINTLESS, a. Having no point ; bhint ; 
obtuse ; as, a point leu sword. 

2. Having no smartness or keenness. 
POISE, «. poix. [W. ptryt, weight ; Arm. 
poet , Fr. paid*. See the Verb j 

1. Weight; gravity; that which causes a 
body to descend or tend to the canter. 

Speneer. 

2. The weight or mass of metal used in 
weighing with steelyards, to balance the 
substance weighed. 

3. Balance ; equilibrium ; a state in which 
things are balanced by equal weight or 
power ; equipoise. The mind may rest in 
a poite between two opinions. 

The particles forming the earth, must con- 
vene from all quarters towards the middle, 
which would make the whole compound rest in 
a poiee. Bentley. 

4. A regulating powor ; that which balance*. 
Men of an unbounded imagination often 

want the pone of judgment. Dryden. 

POISE, «. t. potx. [W. pwyeaw, to throw 
down, to press, to lean or incline, to 
weigh ; Arm. poeta; It petart ; Sp. & Port. 
prior ; Corn, puna; Fr. peter.} 

1. To balance m weight; to make of equal 
weight; as, to o owe the scales of a balance. 

2. To hold or place in equilibrium or equi- 


POC 

** \ to wrifb Aria, 

Whan I shoridawwUM riktgeefl slstujj. 

POISED, pp. Balanced; made eqntf hi 
mtfng in equilibrium. 

POISING, ppr. 

POISON, a, poiafn. [Fr. poieoa ,’ Arm. «»- 
poetoun, pouitm ; Sp. poemoRn; Podwe- 

1. A substance which, when taken into foe 
stomach, mixed with the blood or applied 
to foe skin or flesh, proves total s? delete- 
rious by an action not mechanical ; ve- 
nom. The more active and virulent poi- 
sons destroy life in a short time; others 
are slow in their operation, others pro- 
duce inflammation without proving total. 
In foe application of poison, much depends 
on foe quantity. 

2. Any thing infections, malignant, or nox- 
ious to health ; as, the poiton of pestilential 


Our nation with united interest Mast, 

Not new content to poiee, shall sway the rest. 

Dryden. 

3. To load with weight for balancing. 
When could they find another form so lit, 
To pates with solid sense a sprightly wit ? 

Dryden. 

4. To examine or ascertain, as by the ba- 
lanoe; to weigh. 

H* mmm s e a s ides the strength, pelee the 
weight, and d iss en t foe evidence of foe dearest 
te%-i -enteric s , where they would eondade 
sg ein s t his derives. Me " 


3. Tliat which taints or dea troys moral pu- 
rity or health ; as, foe poiton of evil exam- 
ple ; foe poiton of sin. South. 

POIS'ON, v. t. To infect with any thing to- 
tal to life ; as, to jwwo* an arrow. 

2. To attack, injure or kill by poison. 

Ha was so dlseouragad foal ha ptl te n td 
himself and died. i Msec. 

3. To taint; to mar; to impair; as, disoon- 
tent poitont foe happiness of life. 

Hast thou not 

With thy folse arts poison'd his people's toy- 
0 alty f Bern. 

4. To cornipt. Our youth are poitontd 
with false notions of honor, or witit perni- 
cious maxims of government. 

To suitor the thoughts to be vitiated, Is to 
potem the fountains of morality. Rentier. 

POIS'ONED, pp. Infected or destroyed by 


poise 

POIS'f 


IS'ONER, n. One who poisons or cor- 
rupts ; that which corrupt*. 

POIS'ONING, ppr. Infecting with poison , 
corrupting. 

POIS'ON 01/8, a. Venomous; having foe 
qualities of poison ; corrupting ; impairing 
soundness or purity. 

POIS'ONOUSLY, adv. With total or inju 
rious effects ; venomously. 

POIS'ONOUSNKSS, n. The quality of be- 
ing fatal or injurious to health and sound- 
ness; venomousness. 

P0|8'0N-TRBE, n. A tree that poisons foe 
flesh. This name is given te a species of 
Rhus or sumac, foe Hint vemU or poiton 
ath, a native of America ; also to foe bohm 
upas of Java Mntye. 

POITRE h,n. [Ft. poi trail, from L. petto- 
rale, from pectue, foe breast] 

1. Armor for the breast. 


2. A graving tool [Qu. palate?.} 

POIZE, a common spelling of pttio, See 
POISE. 

POKE, n. [Sax. poeca, poha; fb, jMcfie, a 

pouch or bag.] 

A podut; . null 

POKE, \ n. The mdar nSTrf 

POEE-WEED, ] a plant cf foe genus 
Phytolacca, ettwrwisamiled otetm and 
gorget; a native of Mat* America. Asa 
2 P 
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medicine, it ha* emetic and cathartic qua- 
lities, and hat had tome reputation aa a 
remedy for rheumatism. It was formerly 
called in V irginia, pocatt. Bigelow. 

POKE, v. t. [Corn, pokkia, to throat or pueh. 
In Armoric, pockan ia one that dive* or 
plungts.1 

1. Properly, to thrust; hence to feel or 
search for with a long instrument 

Brown. 

2. To throat at with the fyorns, as an ox ; 
a popular use of the word in New England. 
Ana intransitively, to poke at, is to thrust 
the horns at. 

POKE, n, In New England, a machine to 
prevent unruly beasts from leaping fences, 
consisting of a yoke with a pole Inserted, 
pointing forward. 

POKE, v. t. To put a poke on ; as, to poke 
an ox. New England. 

PO'KER, n, [from poke.'] An iron bar used 
in stirring the fire when coal is used for 
fbel. Swift. 

PO'KER, n. [Dan. pokker, the duse ; W. 
pwca , a hobgoblin; bwg, id.; began, a 
ougbear; bw, terror, fright. These words 
seem to be allied to buw , buwc , an ox or 
cow, L. lot, boms, and ull perhaps from 
the bellowing of bulls.] 

Any frightful object, especially in the dark , 
a bugbear , a word in common popular 
use in America 

PO'KING, ppr Feeling in the dark ; stir- 
ring with a poker ; thrusting at with the 
horns ; putting a poke on 
PO'KING, a. Drudging; servile. [Collo- 
quial.] Gray. 

PO'KING-STICK, n. An instrument for- 
merly used in adjusting the plaits of ruffs 
then worn. Middleton. Shuk 

POLA'CRK, n. [Sp .id.; Port polaca, pol- 
hacra ; Ft. polacre, polaqui ] 

A vessel with throe masts, used in the Me- 
diterranean. The masts are usually of one 
piece, so that they have neither tops, caps 
nor cross-trees, nor horseB to their upper 
yards. Mar. Diet. Enei/c 

PO'LAR, a. [Fr .polaire; It polar e ; Sp. 
polar. See Pole.] 

1 . Pertaining to tho poles of the earth, north 
or south, or to the poles of artificial 
globes ; situated near one of tho poles ; as, 
polar regions; polar seas; polar ice or 
climates. 

2. Proceeding from one of the regions near 
the poles; as, polar winds. 

3. Pertaining to the magnetic pole, or to the 
point to which the magnetic needle is di- 
rected. 

POLARITY, n. That quality of a body in 
virtue of which peculiar properties reside 
in certain points ; usually, as in electrified 
or magnetised bodies, properties of attrac- 
tion or repulsion, or the power of taking a 
ccrtuin direction. Thus we speak of the 
polanty of the magnet w magnetic needle, 
whose pole is not always that of the oarth, 
but a point somewhat easterly or westerly ; 
and the deviation of the needle from a north 
and south line is called its variation. A 
mineral is said to possets polarity, when it 
attracts one uole of a magnetic needle and 
repels the other. 

- POLARIZATION, a. The act of giving 
polarity to a body. ^ 


Polarization of light, a change produced 
upon light by the action of certain media, 
by which it exhibits the appearance of 
having polarity, or poles possessing dif- 
ferent properties. This property of light 
was first discovered by Huygens in his 
investigation of the cause of double re- 
fraction, as seen in the Iceland crystal. 
The attention of opticians was more par- 
ticularly directed towards it by the disco- 
veries of Malus, in 1810. The knowledge 
of this singular property of light, has af- 
forded an explanation of several very in- 
tricate phenomena in optics. 

PO'LARIZE, v.t. To communicate polarity 
to. 

PO'LARIZED, pp. Having polarity com- 
municated to. 

PO'LARIZING, ppr. Giving polarity to. 
PO'LARY, a. [See Polar.] Tending to a 
pole ; having a direction to a pole. 

Brown. 

POLE, h. [Sax. pol, pal , G pfahl; D .petal; 
Bw . ph/e ; Dan. pal; W pawl; L. palus. 
See Pale.] 

1 A long slender piece of wood, or tho stem 
of a small tree deprived of its branches. 
Thus seamen use pole* for setting or dri- 
ving boats in shallow water ; tho stems of 
small trees are used for hoops and called 
hoop-poles ; the stems of small, but tall 
BtraighUrooH, aro used as poles for support- 
ing the scaffolding in building. 

2 A rod , a perch , a measure of length of 
live yards and a half 

[ In New England, rod lsgenernlly used.] 
3. An instrument for measuring. Bacon 
Barepolei. A shin is under bare poles, when 
her sails aro all furled. Mar. Diet. 

POLE,*?. [Fr. pole; It. & Sp. polo. G. Dan. 
& Sw. pol; D .pool, \*.polus, Gr. <ro>of, 
from »o >**), to turn.] 

1. In astronomy, one of the extremtties of 
the axis on which the sphere revolves 
These two points are called the polet of 
the world. 

2. In spherics, a point equally distant from 
every part of the circumference of a great 
circle ol the sphere , or it is u point 90° 
distant from the plane of a circle, and in 
a lino passing perpendicularly through tho 
center, called the axis. Thus the zenith and 
nadir are the poles of the horizon. 

3. In geography, the extremity of the 
earth’s axis, or one of tho points on the 
surface of our globe through which the 
axis passes 

4. The star which is vertical to the pole 
of the earth ; the^pole-etar. 

Pole* of the ecliptic , are two points on the 
surface of the sphere, 23° 30' distant from 
the polos of the world. 

Magnetic pole*, two points in a lodestone, 
corres]>onding to the poles of the world , 
the one pointing to the north, the other 
to the south. 

POLE, n. [from Poland.] A native of Po- 
land. 

POLE, v. t. To furnish with poles for sup- 
port ; as, to pole beam. 

2. To bear or convey on poles ; as, to pole 
'bay into a barn. 

3. To impel by poles, as a boat ; to push 
forward by the use of pole*. 


POXE-AX, \n. An ax fixed to a pole or 
PO'LE-AXE, / ha utile; at rather a sort 
of hatchet with a handle about fifteen 
inches in length, and a point or daw hand- 
ing downward from the bade of it* head. 
It is principally used in actions at sea, to 
cut away the rigging of the enemy at- 
tempting to board ; sometimes it is timnt 
into the side of a ship to assist in mount- 
ing the enemy's ship, snd it is sometimes 
called a boarding-ass. Mar. Diet. Eneyc 
POLECAT, n. [Qu. foul eat, or Gr. ?«***-] 

■ A quadruped of the genus Mustela: the 
fitchew or fitchet. Eneyc. 

PO'LE-DAVY, n. A sort of ooarse cloth. 

Ainsworth. 

POL'EMARCH, «. [Gr. eteiuftm^xfiei *s- 
war, and stfxn, rule, or n&fic, 

chief.] 

1. Anciently, a magistrate of Athens and 
Thebes, who had under his care all stran- 
gers and sojourners in the city, and all 
children of parents who had loat their lives 
in the service of their country. 

Eneyc. Mitford. 

2. A military officer in Laeedsemon. 

POLEM'I€, \ a. [Gr. from 

POLEMICAL,/ woXvmc, war.] 

1. Controversial; disputative ; intended to 
maintain an opinion or system in opposi- 
tion to others; os, a polemic treatise, dis- 
course, essay or book ; polemic divinity. 

2. Engaged in supporting an opinion or sy- 
stem by controversy; as, a polemic writer. 

South. 

POLEM'IC, n. A disputant; aeontrovertist; 
. one who writes in support of an opinion or 
system in opposition to another. Pope. 
POLEM'OSCOPE, «. [Gr. x^tfsec, war, 
and ancxm, to view.] 

An oblique perspective glass oontrived for 
seeing objects that do not lie directly be- 
fore the eye. It consists of a concave 
glass placed near a plane mirror in the 
end ol a short round tube, and a convex 
glass m a hole in the side of the tube. It 
is called opera-glass, or diagonal opera- 
glass. Encyc. 

PO'LE-STAR, »». A star which is vertical, 
or nearly so, to the pole of the earth ; a 
lodestar. The northern pole-star is of 
great use to navigators in the northern 
hemisphere. 

2. That which serves as a guide or director. 

Burton. 

PO'LEY-GRASS, n. A plant of the genus 
Lythnun. Pam. cf Plants. 

PO'LKY-MOUNTAIN, *. A plant of the 
genus Teucrium. Jb. 

POLICE, n. [Fr. from L. politic ; Gr. vtiu- 
rust, from xsktc, city.] 

1. The government of a city or town ; the 
administration of the laws and regulations 
of a city or incorporated town or borough; 
as, the police of London, of New York or 
Boston. Tbs word is applied also to the 
government of all towns in Nsw England 
which are nude corporations by a general 
statute, for certain pu r p o e es . 

2. The internal regulation and government 

of a kingdom or state. Blachstone. 

3. The corporation or body of men govern- 
ing a city Jamimn. 

4. In Soottiah, the pleasure-ground about a 
gentleman’s seat 
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POLICED, a. R e gul a t e d by law*; fenUp 
ad with a regular system of law* and ad- 


POLICE-OFP1CER, a. An offloar entrust- 
ed with die execution of the law* of achy. 
POLICY, a. [Ft. poKc* ; L. potitia ; Or. 
• *XiT»m, from adhig, city, Sana, pofjw,] 

1. Potiey, in it* primary supificatum, i# the 
same as petite, comprehending the fimda- 
mantal constitution or frame of civil go- 
vernment in a state or kingdom. But by 
usage, policy is now more generally used 
to denote what is included under legisltb 
tiom and adsssftis frafi o n , and may be de-1 
fined, the art or manner of governing a na- 
tion ; or that system of measures which 
die sovereign of a country adopts and pur- 
sues, os best adapted to the interests of 
the nation. Thus we speak of domestic 
policy, or the system of internal regula- 
tions in a nation; foreign policy , or the 
measures which respect foreign nations ; 
commercial policy , or the measures which 
respect commerce. 

2. Art, prudence, wisdom or dexterity in the 
management of public affairs ; applied to 
persons governing. It has been the policy 
of France to preclude females from the 
throne. It has been the poUcv of Great 
Britain to encourage her navy, by keeping 
her oanying trade in her own hands. 
In this sue manifests sound policy. For- 
toeriy, England permitted wool to be ex- 
ported and manufactured in the Low 
Countries, which was very bad policy. 

The policy of mil laws has made some forms 
nseessary in the wording of last wills and tes- 
taments. Blackstnne. 

AU violent policy defeats itself. Hamilton 

3. In common usage, the art, prudence or 
wisdom of individuals in the management 
of their private or social concerns. 

4. Stratagem; cunning; dexterity of ma- 
nagement. 

5. A ticket or warrant for money In the 
public funds. [It. polizzu.] 

6. [Sp. polaa.] Policy, in commerce, the 
writing or instruction by which a contract 
of indemnity is effected between the in- 
surer and the insured ; or the instrument 
containing the terms or conditions on 
which a person or company undertakes to 
indemnify another person or company 
against losses of property exposed to pe- 
culiar hazards, as nouses or goods exposed 
to fire, or ships and goods exposed to de- 
struction on tne high seas. This writing 
is subscribed by the insurer, who is called 
the underwriter. The terms policy of in- 
surance or assurance, are also used for the 
contract between the insured and the un- 
derwriter. 

Potieies are valued or open ; valued, when 
the property or goods insured are valued 
at prime cost ; open, when the goods are 
not valued, but if lost, their value must be 
proved. Park. Blackstone. 

Wagering policies, which insure sums of 
money, interest or no interest, are illegal 

All insurances, Interest or no interest, or 
without Anther proof of interest than the psltcy 
ttssU; sm aott sad void. 


The word p a lmy is used also for the writing 
which insures against other events, as weS 
us against less of property. 
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PO'LING, n. In gardening, the operation of 
dispersing the worm-oasts a& over the 
walks, with long ash poles. This destroys 
the worm-casts and is beneficial to the 
walks. Cye. 

POLLING, ppr. Furnishing with poles for 
support 

2. Bearing on poles. 

3. Pushing forward with poles, as a boat. 
PO'LISH, a. [from Slav, pole, a plain, 

whence Poland. See the Verb.] 

Pertaining to Poland, a level country on the 
south of Russia and the Baltic. 

POLISH, c. t. [Fr. pottr, polusant ; Arm. 
poultcsa; It. polite or pulire; Sp. potir, pu- 
lir , L. polio ; Dan. polerer / Sw. polera ; 
Hubs, potiruyu ; W. caboli, with a prefix * 

Ar. chafola, to polish. Qu. its alli- 

ance to fle.~] 

1. To moke smooth and glossy, usually by 
friction ; us, to polish glass, marble, me- 
tals and the like. 

2. To refine; to wear off rudeness, rusticity 
and coarseness ; to make elegant and po- 
lite , us, to polish life or manners. Milton. 

The Greek# were polished by the Asiatic# 
and Egyptians. S. S. Smith. 

POLISH, e. i To become smooth ; to re- 
ceive a gloss ; to take a smooth and 
glossy surface 

Steel will polish almost as white and bright 
as silver Baron. 

POL'ISH, « A smooth glossy surface pro- 
duced by friction. 

Another pi ism of rlenrcr glass and bettor 
polish seemed free from vein# Newton , 

2. Refinement ; elegance of manners, 
hat are the#e wnnd'rou# civilising arts, 
Thu Roman fxiluh t Addison . 

POL'ISHAULE, a. Capable of being po- 
lished. 

POL'ISIIF.D, pp. Made smooth and glossy 
refined. 

POI.'ISHKR, ft. The person or instrument 
that polishes. % Addison. 

POL'ISHING, ppr. Making smooth and 
gloss) , refining. 

POL'ISHING, n Smoothness, glossiness; 

refinement. Goldsmith. 

POLITE, a. [L. pohtus, polished, from po- 
lio, Rupru.] 

1 . Literally, smooth, glossy, and used in this 
sense till within a century 

Kays of light falling oil s polite surface. 

Newton. 

[This application of tho word is, I be- 
lieve, entirely obsolete.] 

2. Being polished or elegant in manners ; 
refined in behavior ; well bred 

He marriei, bow* at court, and grow# polite. 

Pope. 

3. Courteous; complaisant; obliging. 

Hu manners were warm without insincerity, 
and polite without pomp. 

POLITELY, ado. With elegance of man- 
ners; genteelly; courteously. 
POLITENESS, ft. Polish or elegance of j 
manners ; gentility ; good breeding ; ease 
and gracefulness ef manners, united with 
a desire to please others and a careful at- 
tention to their wants and wishes. 

2. Courteounees ; complaisance ; obliging 


POLITIC, a. [L. politicos ; Or. 


from wvxmna, from m*ty, a city. This 
word in its origin is tho same •» pol itic al, 
and was formerly used a* synonymous 
with it. It is so still in tl» nWa, My 
politic. Burke used politic draotioB for 
political distinction, but present usage does 
not warrant this application.] 

1. Wise; prudent and sagacious in devising 
and pursuing measures adnpted to pro- 
mote the public welfare ; applied to per- 
sons ; as, a politic prince. 

2. WoU devised and adapted to the public 
prosperity , applied to things. 

This land was famously enriched 

With politic grave counsel. Skak. 

3. Ingenious in devising and pursuing any 
scheme of personal or national aggran- 
disement, without regard to the morality 
of die measure , cunning ; artful ; M ga- 
cious in adapting means to the end, whe- 
ther good or evil 

1 have been politic with ray friend, smooth 
with my^meray. ^ Shak. Pope. 


levised; adapted to its end, right or 
Pertaining to 


4. Well 
wrong. 

POLITICAL, a. [supra.] 
policy, or to civil government and its ad- 
ministration. Political measures or af- 
fairs arc measures that respect tho go- 
vernment of a nation or state. Sowciuy, 
political power or authority ; political wis- 
dom ; a political scheme ; political opi- 
nions. A good princo is the political father 
of lus people. The founders of a state and 
wise senators are also called political fa- 
thers. 

2. Pertaining to a nation or state, or to na- 
tions or states, as distinguished from civil 
or municipal ; an in the phrase, political 
and civil rights, the former comprehend- 
ing riglits that belong to a nation, or per- 
haps to a citizen as an individual of a na- 
tion; and the latter comprehending the 
local rights of a corjioration or any mem- 
ber of it. 

Speaking of the political state of Europe, we 
are accustomed to say of Sweden, she lost her 
liberty by the revolution. Valty 

3. Public ; derived from oiflee or connection 
with government ; us, political character 

4. Artful; skiilfhl. [Sec Politic.] 

5. Treating of politics or government ; as, 

a political writer. Paly. 

Political arithmetic, the art of reasoning hy 
figures, or of making arithmetical calcu- 
lations on matters relating to a nation, Its 
revenues, value of lands and effects, pro- 
duce of lands or manufactures, population, 
Ac. 

Political economy, tiie administration of the 
revenues of a nation , or the management 
and regulation of its resources and pro- 
ductive property and labor. Political 
economy comprehends all th« measures 
by whic h the property and labor of citi- 
zens are directed in the best manner to 
the success of individual industry and en- 
terprise, and to the public prosperity. Po- 
litical economy is oow considered as a 
science. <, 

POLITICALLY, adv. With relation to the 
government of a nation or state. 

2. Artfully ; with address. [Ofta.1 KnoUes. 
POLITIC ASTER, a. A patty politician , 
pretender to politico. • U Estrange. 
2 P 2 
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POLITF'CIAN, o. Cunning; taring wtifioe. 

P^LIT^CIAN, n. [Yr.ootUieien.] One 
versed in the science of got eminent and 
the art of governing ; one skilled in poli- 
tic* Dryden. Pope. 

2. A man of artifice or deep contrivance. 

South. 

POLTTIC8, n. [Fr. politique ; Qv. velar i- 
m|. See Policy.] 

The science of government; that part of 
ethics which consists in the regulation and 
government of a nation or state, for the 
preservation of its safety, peace and pros- 
perity; comprehending the defense of its 
existence and rights against foreign con- 
trol or oonqoeet, the augmentation of its 
strength and resources, and the protection 
o t its dtiaens in their rights, with the pre- 
servation and improvement of their morals. 
Politic*, as a science or an art, is a subject 
of vast extent and importance. 

POL'fflZE, e. *. To play the politician. 
[Nat in vie . ] Milton 

POL'ITURE, n. [See Polish.] Polish; the 
gloes given by polishing. [Not used.] 

Donne. 

POLITY, n. [Or. vol/rt/m.] The form or 
constitution of civil government of a nation 
or state ; and in free states, the frame or 
fundamental system by which the several 
branches of government are established, 
and the powers and duties of each desig- 
nated and defined. 

Every branch of our civil polity supports and 
Is supported, regulates and is regulated by the 
root. Dior kit one. 

With respect to their Interior polity, our colo- 
nies are properly of three sorts ; provincial es- 
tablishments, proprietary governments, and 
charter governments. Blarkttone. 

The word seems also to embrace legisla- 
tion and Administration of government. 

2. The constitution or general fundamental 
principles of government of any class of citi- 
zens, considered in an appropriate charac- 
ter, or as a subordinate state. 

Were the whole Christian world to revert 
back to the original model, how far more sim- 
ple, uniform and beautifol would the church ap- 
pear. and how for more agreeable to the eccle- 
siastical polity instituted by the holy apostles 
President Stiln 

P6LL, it. [D. bol, a ball, bowl, crown, poll, 


pate, bulb.] 

1. The head of a person, or the back part of 
the head ; and u composition, applied to 
the head of a beast, as in pott-evil. 

2. A register of heads, that is, of persons. 

Shat. 

3. The entry of the names of electors who 
vote for civil officers. Hence, 

4. An election of civil officers, or the place 
of election. 

Our citizens say, at the opening or close 
of Use poll, that is, at the beginning of the 
register of voters and reception of votes, or 
the close of the same. They say also, we 
are going to the poll; many voters ap- 
pealed at the poll. New York. 

5. A fish called a chub or chevin. [See 

Pollard .] " 

POLL, v. t. To lop the tops of trees. Bacon. 
X To clip ; to cut off the ends ; to cut off 
hair or wool ; to shear. The phrases, to 


poll the hair, and to poll the head, have 
been used. The latter is used in 2 Sam. 
xiv. 26. To poll a deed, is a phrase still 
used in law language. Z. Swift. 

3. To mow ; to crop. [Ao* need.'] Shak. 

4. To peel; to strip; to plunder. [04*.] 

Bacon. Spenser. 

6. To take a list or register of persons ; to 
enter names in a list 

6. To enter one’s name in a list or register. 

Dryden. 

7. To insert into a number as a voter. Ticket. 

POL'LARD, n. [from poll.] A tree lopped. 

Bacon. 

2. A clipped coin. Camden. 

3. The chub fish. Ainsworth. 

4. A stag that has cast his horns. 

A. A mixture of bran and meal. Ainsworth. 

POL'LARD, c. L To lop the tops of trees , 
to poll. Evelyn. 

POL'LEN, n. [L pollen, poUis, fine flour ; 
Russ, pil , pie/, dust, L. pulvis.] 

1. The fecundating dust or fine substance 
like flour or meal, contained in the anther 
of flowers, which is dispersed on the pistil 
for impregnation ; farin or farina. 

Encyc. Milne. Morton. 

2. Fine bran. Bailey. 

POL'LEN 6ER, n. Brushwood. [Ohs.] 

Tuuer. 

PO I/LENIN, n. [from pollen.'} A substance 
prepared from the pollen of tulips, highly 
inflammable, and insoluble in agents which 
dissolve other vegetable products. Expo- 
sed to the air, it soon undei^oes putrefac- 
tion. Webster's Manual. 

POLLER, n. [from poll.’] One that shaves 
persons ; a barber. [ Not used.'] 

2. One that lops or polls trees. 

il A pillager; a plunderer ; one that fleeces 
by exaction. [ Not used.] Bacon. 

4. One that registers voters, or one that 
enters his name as a voter. 

POLL-EVIL, it. [ poll and evil] A swell- 
ing or unpostem on a horse’s head, or on j 
the nape of the neck between the ears. 

Far. Diet. 

POLLICITATION, n. [L. pollkitatio.] A 
promise; a voluntary engagement, or a 
paper containing it. Henry's Britain. 

POLLINCTOR, *. [L.] One that prepare, 
materials for embalming the dead ; a kind 
of undertaker. Greenhill. 

POLLIN 1 F'EROUS, o. [L. pollen and 
fero , to produce.] Producing pollen. 

POL'LOCtt, \n A fish, a species of Gadus 


2. To taint with guflt 

Ye peUate yowwdve* with all year Idris* 

Baric, xx. 

3. To profane ; to uee for carnal or idola- 
trous pu rposes 

My sabbaths they greatly polluted. Seek. «. 

4. To corrupt or impair by mixture of ffi, 
moral or physical. 

Envy you my praise, and would destroy 

With griaf my pleasures, and psllute my Joy f 
Dryden. 

5. To violate by Illegal sexual commerce. 

POLLUTE, a. Polluted ; defiled. Milton. 

TOLLUTED, pp. Defiled ; rendered un- 
clean; tainted with guilt; impaired; pro- 
faned. 

POLLUTEDNESS, n. The state of being 
polluted; defilement. 

POLLUTER, ». A defiler; one that pol- 
lutes or profanes 

POLLUTING, ppr. Defiling; rendering 
unclean; corrupting; profaning. 


POL'LOCK, \n A fish, a species of Gadus 
POL'LACK, f or cod. 

POLLUTE, r. t [L. polluo; Fr. polluer. 
If this word u compound, as I suspect, it 
seems to be composed of the preposition { 
po, which is in the Russian language and 
retained in the L. polluceo and postideo, 
and according to Ainsworth, of lavo But 
this combination would not naturally give 
the signification. If the word is simple, 
the first syllable coincides with/ou/. But 
neither is this etymology satisfactory.] 

]. To defile; to make foul or unclean; in 
a general sense. But appropriately, among 
the Jews, to make unclean or impure, in 
a legal or ceremonial sense, so as to dis- 
qualify a person for sacred services, or to 
render things unfit for sacred uses. Num. 
v xviii. Exod. xx. 2 Kings xxiii. 2 Chrou. 
xxxvi. 


2. a. Adapted or tending to defile or infect. 

POLLUTION, ». [L .poUutio; Fr. pollu- 
tion ; Sp. polucion ; It. poUtndone.] 

1. The act of polluting. 

2. Defilement; uncleanness; impurity; the 
state of being polluted. 

3. In the Jewish economy, legal or ceremo- 
nial uncleanness, which disqualified a pen- 
son for sacred services or for common inter- 
course with the people, or rendered any 
thing unfit for sacrea use. 

4. In medicine, the involuntary emission of 
semen in sleep. 

5. In a religious sense, guilt, the effect of 
sm ; idolatry, &c. 

POL'LUX, n. A fixed star of the second 
magnitude, in the constellation Gemini or 
the Twins. Encyc. 

2. See CASTOR. 

POLONA'ISE, \ n. A robe or dress adopted 

POLONE'SE, / from the fashion of the 
Poles ; sometimes worn by ladies. 

POLONE'SE, ft. The Polish language. Encyi. 

POLONOISE, n. In music, a movement of 
three crotchetssin a bar, with the rhyth- 
mical cesure on the last. Busby 

POLT, ». [Sw. bulta, to beat] A blow, 
stroke or striking, a word in common popu- 
lar use m New England. 

PC LT- FOOT, n. A distorted foot. [Not w 
wfl Herbert. 

P ALT- FOOT, \ a. Having distorted feet 

POLT-FO^TED,/ [Not in use.] B. Jonson 

POLTROON', n. [Fr. poltron ; It. pol- 


trone, an idle fellow, a coward; poltrtre, 
to sleep, to be idle, to loiter ; Sp. poltron, 
idle, lazy, easy, commodious; Port pol- 
tram, an idler; poltram, poUrona, lazy, 
cowardly ; Arm. poultroun ; certainly not 
from polhee truncato. The primary sense 
is idle, at ease, whence lazy ; perhaps from 
the root of fad, W. puUu.] 

An arrant coward ; a dastard ; a wretch 
without spirit or courage. Dryden 

POLTROON 'ERY, n. Cowardice; base- 
ness of mind ; want of spirit 
POL'VERIN, \ ft. [L. palms, dust; It. 
POL'VERINE, / mWmi.] The cal- 
cined ashes of a plant, of the nature of pot 
and pearl ashes, brought from the Levant 
and Syria. In the manufaetare of glass, 
it is preferred to other ashes, as the glam 
made with it hi perfectly white. Emm.. 
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\ n ' Gr. wsJuss, from 

FOOiBTJ «x*r, white.] A plant The 
pefoy grass is of die genua Lythrum. 
FOLT, in compound words, ia from the 
Stock and signifies many; ae in 

p olygon, a figure of many angles. 
POLYACOUIPTIC, a. [Or. wsXi*, many, 
end iMOMt, to hear.] 

That multiplies or magnifies sound; as, a 
m, an instrument to multiply 


POI/YADEJLPH, m. [Gr. wiXvg, many, and 


In fotoay, a plant haring its stamen a united 
in three or more bodies or bundles by the 


POLYADELPHIAN, a. Having its sta- 
mens united in three or more bundles. 

POLYAN'DER, n. [Or. wsXvc, many, and 
sMaf, a male.] 

In botany, a plant having many stamens, or 
•ny number above twenty, inserted in the 

POLYAfPDEIAN, a. Having many sta- 
mens, that is, any number above twenty, 
inserted in die receptacle. 

POLYANDRY, n. [supra.] The practice 
of females having more husbsnas than 
one at the same time ; plurality of hus- 
bands. For iter t Obi. 

POL'YANTH, \ it. [Gr.rfiAvf, many, and 

POLYANTHUS, J *»#«, a flower.] A 
plant of the genus Primula or primrose, 
whose flower-stalks produce flowers in 
dusters. Encyc. 

POLY AUTOG'R APH Y, n. [Gr. woXo f , 
many, none, he himself, and yemQ*, to 
write.] 

The act or practice of multiplying copies ’of j 
one's own handwriting or of manuscripts, 
by engraving on atone; a species of litho- 
graphy. Delaiteijrie. Med. Repot. 

PQL'YCHORD, a. [Gr. wsx« f) many, and 
cAord.] 

Having many chords or strings. 

CM. Relip. Appeal 

POL*Y€HREST, ti. [Gr. wsXvf, many, and 
Xfunt, useful.] 

Inpharmary, a medicine thatscrvos for many 
usee, or that cures many diseases. [Ois.J 

POI/YCHROITE, n. [Gr. woXu f) many, 
and to color.] The coloring mat- 
ter of saffVon. Ure. 

POLYCOTY L'EDON, n [Gr. woXoc, many, 
and mt-vX^Sm*, a cavity.] 

In botany, a plant that nas many or more 
than tiro cotyledons or lobes to the seed. 

Martyn, 

POLYGOTYLED'ONOUS, a. Having more 
than two lobes to the iced. 

POLYEDRIC, \ See POLYHEDRON 

POLYEDROUS , ) and POLYHEDRAL. 

POLTGAM, \*. [Gr. **x*r, many, 

POLYGAM'IAN, / and yapeg, marriage.] 
In botany, a plant which bears hermaphro- 
dite flowers, with male or female flowers, 
•r both, not inclosed in the same common 
calyx, but scattered either on the same 
plan£, or on two or three distinct indivi- 
duals. Martyn. 

POLYGAM'IAN, a. Producing hermaphro- 
dite flower*, with male or female flowers, ! 
or both. 

POLYG'AMIST,*. [See Polygamy ] A per- 
son who maintains the lawfulness of pdy- 
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POLYG'AMOUB, a. Couriering of polyga- 
my. Encyc. 

2. Inclined to polygamy ; having a plurality 
of wives. 

POLYG'AMY, n. [Or. we***, many, and 

A|3mulity fl ofsnvM or husbands at the same 
time; or the baring of such plurality. 
When a man has more wives than one, or 
a woman more husbands than one, at the 
same time, the offender ia punishable for 
polygamy. Such is the fret in Christian 
countries. But polygamy is allowed in 
some countries, as in . turkey. 

POL'YGAR, n. In Hindoostan, an inhabi- 
tant of the woods. 

POLYG'ENOUS, a. [Gr. wsXi*, many, and 
yteot, kind.] 

Consisting of many kinds ; as, a polyp enoui 
mountain, which is composed of strata of 
different species of stone. At noon. 

POL'YGI/OT, a. [Gr. wsXvr, many, and 
yXnn-a, tongue.] 

Haring or containing many languages; as, 
a polyglot lexicon or Bible. 

POLYGLOT, n. A book containing many 
languages, particularly the Bible contain- 
ing the Scriptures in several languages. 

2. One who understands many languages. 
[Not m use.] JloweU. 

POL'Y GON, u. [Gr. roXi/f, many, and ymitm, 
an angle.] 

In geometry, a figure of many angles and 
sides, and whose perimeter consists at 
least of more than four sides. Encyc. 

POLYG'ONAL, \ a. Having many angles. 

POLYG'ONOUS, / Lee. 

POLYG'ONUM, 1 n. [Gr. woXi*, many, and 

POL'YGON, J yeiv, knee or knot.] 
Knotgrass, a genus of plants so named 
from the numerous joints in the stem. 

POL'YGKAM, n. [Gr. roXug, many, and 
yiuftft*, a writing. J A figure consisting 
of man\ lines. Diet. 

POL'YGRAPH, «. [Soe Polygraph^.] An 
instmment for multiplying copies of a 
writing with cate and expedition. 

POLYGRAPH'!*, \ o. Pertaining to 

POLYGRAPH 'I€AL, / polygraphy ; as, 
a polygraphic instrument. 

2. Done with a polygraph ; as, a poly graphic 
copy or writing 

POLYG'RAPH Y, n. [Gr. w#Xo f , many, and 
a writing ; to write J 

The art of writing in various ciphers, and of! 
deciphering the same. Diet. Encyc. 

POLYGYN,n. [Gr. ws*vf, many, and yum, 
a female, j In botany, a plant having many 
pistils. 

POLYOYN'JAN, a. Haring many pistils. 

POLYGYNY, n. [Gr. woXv f , many, and 
yvm, a female.] 

The practice of Having more wives than one 
at tne same time. Fortter’i Obt. 

POLYHA'LITE, a. [Gr. w*x**, many, and 

dXf, salt] 

A mineral or salt occurring in masses of a 
fibrous s tr uctur e, of a brick red color, be- 
ing tinged with iron. It contains sul- 
phstesof lime, of magnesia, of potash land 

POLYHEDRAL, \ a, [See PolyhTdrm.] 

POLYHBDROU8, ) Haring many sides; j 
as a solid body. 
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POLYHEDRON, a. [Gr.wX*, many, and 

Hm, side.] 

1. In geometry, a body or solid onfriiod 
under many sides or planet. 

2. In optics, a multiplying glass or fro* con- 

sisting of several plans surfrees dfrpoed 
in a convex form. ffnnr 

POLYL'OGY, t». [Gr. arsxi*, many, and 
Xsysr, discourse.] 

A talking much; talkativeness; garrulity. 

P^LYMArab,.. [8 *Pol)mJ£yfZ'. 

taining to polymathv 

POLYM'ATHY, n. [Gr. wsxvc, many, and 
jenheis, learning ; pminim, to learn.] 

The knowledge of many arts and sciences; 
acquaintance with many branches of learn- 
ing or with various subjects. 

Johnean. Encyc. 
POL'YMNITE, n. [stone of many marshes.] 
A stone marked with dendrites and black 
lines, and so disposed as to represent rivers, 
marshes and ponds. Dtct. Rat. Rut. 

POL'Y MORPH, n. [Gr. srsXt*, many, and 
pefPe. form.] 

A name given by Soldani to a numerous 
tribe or series of shells, which are very 
small. Irregular and singular in form, and 
which cannot be referred to any known 
genus. Diet. Nat. Hut. 

POLYMORPHOUS, o. [supra.] Having 
many forms. Bigelow. 

POL'YNEME. n. A fish haring a scaly 
compressed head, with a blunt prominent 
nose, and pliform appendages to the pec- 
toral fins. Pennant. 

POLYNESIA, n. 1 as a. [Gr. w*xv f , many, 
and meet, isle.] 

A new torm in geography, used to designate 
a great number of isles in the Pacific 
ocean, as the Pelew isles, the Ladrones, 
the Carolines, the Sandwich isles, the 
Marquesas, the Society islet and the 
Friendly islet. De Broun. Pinkerton.- 
POLYNESIAN, a. Pertaining to Poly 
neaia. 

POL'Y NOME, «. [Gr. woX»*, many, and 
»**/*«, name.] 

In algebra , a quantity consisting of many 
terms. 

POLYNOMIAL, a. Containing many 
names or terms. 

POLYON'OMOUS, 0. [Or. wsxv f , many, 
and oiopn, name.] 

Having many names or titles, many-titled. 

Air fw. Jontt. 

POLYON'OMY, ». [supra] Variety of dif- 
ferent names. Faber. 

POLYOPTRUM, n. [Or. «xo f , many, and 
enripm, to see.] 

A glass through which objects appear mul- 
tiplied. 

POL/YPK, 1 n. [Or. tsXows**; wsXn, 
POL'YPUS, / many, and revg, foot] 

1. Something that has many feet or roots. 

2. in ecology, a species of fresh-water insect, 
belonging to the genus Hydra and order 
of zoophytes. Of this animal it Is re- 
markable, that if cut into pieces, each part 
will shoot out a new head and tail and 
become a distinct animal. The general 
character of thia animal is, it fixes itself 
by its base, k gelatinous, linear, naked, 
contractile, end capable of changing place. 

£m,ye 
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The common name of all thoee email 
gelatinous animals, whose mouth is sur- 
rounded by tentacula or feelers, (whence 
the namo,) and conducts to a simple sto- 
mach, or one followed by intestines in the 
form of vessels. They constitute a dis- 
tinct class or order of soophytes, and in- 
clude those compound animals, with a 
fixed and solid stem, which were formerly 
regarded as marina plants ( Lithophytes .) 

Cuvier, 

3. A concretion of blood in the heart and 

blood-vessels. Parr. 

4. A tumor with a narrow base, somewhat 

teaembKtog a pear; found in the nose, 
uterus, dec. Cooper 

POLYPET'ALOUS, o. [Gr. xoAoj, many, 
and wirsAo*, a petal.] 

In botany, having many petals ; as, a poly- 
petalous corol. Martyn. 

POLYPHONIC, «. [infra.] Having or con- 
sisting of many voices or sounds. Busby. 
POLYPH'ONISM, \ n. TOr. toXu(, many, 
POLYPH'ONY, / and <ps»n, sound.] 
Multiplicity of sounds, as in the reverbera- 
tions of an echo. Derhum. 

POLYPHYLLOUS, a. [Gr. xo*«/ f , many, 
suid 0eAAo*, leaf.] 

In botany, many-leafed ; os , apolyphyllous 
calyx or poriauth. 

POLYPI Ell, n The name given to the 
habitations of polypes, or to the common 
part of those compound animals called po- 
lypes. Diet. Mat. llitt. Cuvier 

POLYPITE, n. Fossil polype. 

POLYPODE, n. [Gr. xoAi/f and xoi/;.] An 
animal having many feet ; the milleped or 
wood-louse. Cture 

POLYP'ODY, n. [L. polypodium , from the 
Greek. See Polype.] 

A plant of tiie genus Polypodium, of the or- 
der of FIHcee or ferns. The fructifications 
arc in roundish points, scattered over the 
inferior disk of the frons or loaf There 
are numerous species, of which the most 
remarkable is tho common mole fern. 

Encyc 

POLYPOUS, a. [from polypus.] Having 
the nature of the polypus ; having many 
feet or roots, like the polypus ; as, a poly- 
pous concretion. Arhuthnot. 

POLYSCOPE, n. [Gr. sroAv;, many, and 
?K 0 «nMt, to view.] 

A glass which makes a single object appeur 
as many. Diet. 

POLYSPAST, n. [Sp .poUtpatlot; Gr. woAv f) 
many, and ermm, to draw.] 

A machine consisting of many pulleys. 

Diet. 

PpLYSPERM, *. [Gr. wsAvr, many, and 
ffxitywtf, seed.] 

A tree whose fruit oontaini many seeds. 

. Evelyn 

POLYSPERM'OUS, a. Containing many 
seeds; as, apolyspermou s capsule or berry'. 

POLYSYLLABIC, \ a. [from 
POLYSYLLAB'ICAL, J 6k] Pertaining 
to a polysyllable ; consisting of many syl- 
lables, or of more than three. 
POLYSYLLABLE, n. [Gr. roAv* many, 
and niAAaCe, a syllable.] 

A word of many syllables, that is, consisting [ 
of more syllables than three, for words of J 


a less number than four are called mono- 
syllables, dissyllables and trisyllables. 

Encye. 

POLYSYNDETON, n. [Gt. woAswrW ; 

xolvf, many, and eveiirot, Connecting.] 

A figure of rhetoric by which the copulative 
is often repeated; as, “ we have wipe and 
men and money and stores. * 
POLYTECHNIC, o. [Gr. roAi i*, many, and 
run, art.] 

Denoting or comprehending many arts; 
a polytechnic school. 

POLYTHEISM, n. [Fr. polytheisms ; Gr. 

xe *vg, many, and Stag, God.] 

The doctrine of a plurality of gods or invi- 
sible beings superior to man, and having 
an agency in the government of the worla 
Stillingrfleet. 

POLYTHEIST, n. A person who briieves 
in or maintains the doctrine of a plurality 
of gods. 

POLYTHEISTIC, \a. Pertaining to 
P0LYTI1K1STICAL , ) polytheism; as, 

polytheistic, belief or worship. 

2. Holding a plurality of godB , as, a poly- 
theistic writer. Milner. Encyc. 

POMACE, n. [from L. pomum, an apple, It. 
pome, Sp .porno, F r. pomme.] 

The substance of apples or of similar fruit 
crushed by grinding. In America, it is 
so called before and after being pressed. 
[See Pomp and Pommel.] 

POMA'CEOUS, a. Consisting of apples ; 
pomaceous harvests. Philips. 

2. Like pomace. 

l’OMA'DE, n. [Fr . pommade ; It. pomata ; 
Sp pomada, either from pomo, fruit, or from 
perfuming; poma signifying in Spanish, 
Perfumed ointment. [Lit- 


a perfume-box.] 
tie used 1 

‘O'MANDKR, n. [Fr. pomme dambre. 
Johnson J p 

A sweet ball ; a perfumed ball or powder. 

Bacon. Shak 

POMATUM, « [Fr. vommade , It. pomata, 
Sp pomada. See Pomade ] 

An unguent or composition used in dressing 
the hair It is also used in medicine 

Encyc. 

POMATUM, r i. To apply pomatum to the 
hair. Diet. 

POME, «. [I,. pomum ] In botany, a pulpy 
pericarp without valves, containing a cap- 
sule or core, as the apple, pear, Ac 

Martyn. 

POME, i*. i. [Fr.powiwrr.] To grow to a 
head, or form a head in growing. [Not 
used. ] Did. 

POMKlTT'RON, n. A citron apple. 

B. Jouson. 

PflMEGRAN'ATE, n. [L pomum, an ap- 
ple, and yranatum, groined. See ( train 
and Oranate .] 

1. The fruit of a tree belonging to the genus 
Puuica. This fruit is as laigc as an orange, 
ha\ing a hard rind filled with a soft pulp 
and numerous seeds. It is of a reddish 
color. 

2. The tree that produces pomegranates. 

3. An ornament resembling a pomegranate, 
on the robe and ephod of the Jewish high 

POMEGRANATE-TREE, m. The tree which 
produces pomegranates. 


POMEROY, 

POMEROY'AL, 
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\ n. Royal apple ; a parti- 
/ cular sort of apple. 
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PO'ME-WATER, n. A sort of apple. Shah- 
POM'EY, [in heraldry, a green roundel 

E.H.B.] 

POMIF'EROUS, a. [L. pomum, an apple, 
and /ere, to produce.] 

Apple-bearing ; an epithet applied to plants 
which bear the larger fruits, such as melons, 
gourds, pumpkins, cucumbers, Ac. in dis- 
tinction nom the bacciferous or berry-bear- 
ing plants. Bay. Arbuthnot. 

POMME, \ n. In heraldry, [never oc- 
POMMETTE, / cur alone, but only in 
union with cross; as, a cross pomme, a crose 
of which the ends terminate in three half 
circlets resembling apples. There' are se- 
veral crosses of various forms, as, the cross 
moline, the cross patonce. E. H. B.] 
POMMEL,*. [Fr. pommeau; It porno, an 
apple ; porno della tpada, the pommel of a 
hilt ; Sp. porno, L. pomum, an apple, or a 
similar fruit, W .pump, a round mass or 
lump.] 

1. A knob or ball. 2 Chron.iv. 

2. The knob on the hilt of a sword ; the pro- 
tuberant part of a saddle-bow ; the round 
knob on the frame of a chair, Ac. 

POMMEL, v. t. [from the noun ] To beat 
as with a pommel, that is, with something 
thick or bulky ; to bruise. 

[The French se pommeler, to grow dap- 
ple, to curdle, is from the same source ; 
but the sense is to make knobs or lumps, 
and hence to variegate, or make spots like 
knobs. The Welsh have from the same 
root, or pump, a mass, pvmptatv, to form 
a round mass, and to thump, to bang, Eng. 
to bump ] 

POMMELED, pp. Beaten; bruised. 

2 In heraldry, having pommels ; as a sword 
or dagger 

POMME'LION, n. [from pommel.] The 
cascabel or hindmost knob of a cannon. 

Mar. Did. 

POMP, n. [L .pompa; Fr .pomps; Arm. 
pomp ; pompadi, to boast, It & Sp.posi- 
pa , Sw. pomp , D. pomp, a pump, and 
pompom, a gourd, a pumpkin ; G. pomp, 
show, and pumpe, a pump. These words 
appear to be ull of one family, coinciding 
with I. bombus, Sp. bomba, Eng. bomb, 
bombast. The radical sense is to swell or 
dilate ; Gr. xo/x.x»>, xo (axuu, xtjuxns.] 

1. A procession distinguished by ostenta- 
tion of grandeur and splendor; as, the 
pomp of a Roman triumph. 

2. Show of magnificence; parade; splendor 
Hearts formed for love, but doom’d in vain to 

glow 

In prison’d pomp, and weep in splendid woe. 

D. Humphreys. 

POMPAT'IC, a. [Low L. pompaticus, pom- 
patus.] 

Pompous; splendid; ostentatious. [Nets* 

9tf0«j jjtiWTOH- 

POMP'ET, *. The ball which printers use 
to black the types. Cotorave 

POM'PHOLYX, *. [L. from Gr. ufKpskui ; 
xsss^ec, a tumor; xytfti, a blast, apu$ a 
bubble, a pustule. See Pomp ] 

The white oxyd which sublimes during the 
combustion of sink ; called flowers of 
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dak. Itrisss and adheres to the dome if j 
Am fttmace and the oovers of oradUea. 

HUL Nicholson. Vre. 

POMP'ION, n. [D .pompoen, a pumpkin, 
a gourd; Sw. pmmpa. 9m Pomp and 
Pomace.] 

A pumpkin ; a plant and ita fruit of the ge- 
nus Cucurbits. 

POM'PIRE, n. [L. pomum, apple, and py- 
rut, pear.] A sort of pearaain. Ainsworth. 

POMPOS'fTY, n. [It pompostla.] Pom- 
pousness ; ostentation; boasting. Aik'm. 

POMP'OUS, 0 . [Ft .pomptux; It .pomposo ] 

1. Displaying pomp; showy with grandeur; 
splendid; ntagnincent; aa, a pompous pro- 
oession ; a pompous triumph. 

2. Ostentatious; boastful; as, a pompous ac- 
count of private adventures. 

POMP'OUSLY, adv. With great parade or 
display ; magnificently ; splendidly ; os- 
tentatiously. Dryden. 

POMPOUS NESS, n . The state of being 
pompous ; magnificence ; splendor ; great 
display of show ; ostentatiousness 

Addison 

POM'-WATER, «. The name of a large ap- 
ple. Diet. 

POND, n [Sp. Port. & It pantano, a pool of | 
stagnant water, also in Sp ltinderance, 
obstacle, difficulty. The name imports 
standing water, from setting or confining. 
It may ue allied to L. pono ; Sax.pynhan, 
to pound, to pen, to restrain, and L. pan- 
tvs, the sea, may be of the same family. J 

1 . A body of stagnant water without an out- 
let, larger than a puddle, and smaller than 
a lake, or a like body of water with* a 
small outlet. lu the United States, we 
give this name to collections of water in 
the interior country, which are fed by 
springs, and from which issues a small 
stream. These ponds are often a mile or 
two or even more in length, and the cur- 
rent issuing from them is used to drive the 
wheels of mills and furnaces 

2. A collection of water raised in a river by 
a dam, for the purpose of propelling mill- 
wheels These artificial ponaa are called 
miU-ponds. 

Pond for fish. [See Fish-pond.'] 

POND, r. f. [from the noun.] To make a 
pond ; to collect in a pond by stopping the 
current of a river. 

POND, v. t. To ponder. [Not in use ] 

Spenser. 

PONDER, v. t. [ L. pondero, from pondo, 
pondus, a pound , pendeo, pendo, to weigh , 
✓ / / o 

and Pars. pmdashatan, and 

<Js Os’ 

bandaxidan, to think, to con- 
sider.] 

1. To weigh in the mind ; to consider and 
compare the circumstances or consequences 
of an event, or the importance of tne rea- 
sons for or against a decision. 

Mary kept all these things, and pondered 
them in her heart Luke ii. 

2. To view with deliberation ; to examine. 

Ponder the peth of thy feet Pror.ir. 

The Lord pondereik the hearts. Prov. xsi. 

To ponder on, is sometimes used, but is not 
to be countenanced. 


p o rr 

PONDERABLE, «. 

capable of being weighed. Brottm. 

PONDERA L, e. [from L. p e ndus, weight] 
Estimated or ascertained by weight, as 
distinguished from an mend; to, n ponder ai 
drachma. Arbuthnoi. 

PONDER A NCE, «. Weight; gravity. 

Gregory. 

PONDERATE, e. L To weigh in the mind ; 
to consider. [JVot t* use.] 

Cm ' Am taL 

PONDERATION, n. The act of neighing. 
[Little used.] ArbuthnoL 

PONDERED, pp. Weighed in the mind ; 
considered ; examined by intellectual ope- 
ration. 

PONDERER, a. One that weighs in his 
mind. Whitlock. 

PONDERING, ppr. Weighing intellec- 
tually, considering; deliberating on. 

PONDERINGLY, adv. With consideration 
or deliberation. Hammond. 

PONDEROSITY, ». Weight; gravity; 
heaviness Broun. Bay. 

PONDEROUS, a [L. ponderosus / It. Sp. 
Sr Port, ponderoso.] 

1. Very heavy; weighty; as, a ponderous 
shield , a ponderous load. 

2. Important; momentous; as, a ponderous 
project [Thu application of Me word is 
unusual.] 

3. Fprcibio ; strongly impulsive ; as, a mo- 

tion vehement or ponderous , a ponderous 
blow. Baron. Dryden. 

Ponderous spar, hcavv spar, or baryte. 

PONDEROUSLY, adv. With great weight. 

PONDEROUSNESS, n. Weight; heavi- 
ness , gravity. Boyle. 

POND- WEED, n [pond and weed.] A plant 
of the genus I’otamogeton. The triple- 
headed pond-weed is of the genus Zanni- 
chcllia. 

PO'NENT, a. [It ponenlc, the west ; L.jpo- 
m -ns, from pono, to set.] 

Western; as, the ponenl winds. [Little 
used.] Milton. 

PON 'GO, n. A name of the orang outang. 

Diet. Nat. liist. 

The name pongo was applied by Buffon to u 
large species of orang outang, which is 
now ascertained to have been an imagi- 
nary animal. It is applied by Cuvier to the 
largest species of ape known, which in- 
habits Borneo, and resembles the true 
orang outang in its general form and erect 
position, hut has the cheek pouches and 
lengthened muzzle of the baboon. It has 
also been applied {Ed. Encyc.) to the Sima 
troglodytes or chimpanzee of Cuvier, a na- 
tive of Western Africa. 

Cuvier. Ed. Encyc. 

PONIARD, n. pon'yard [Fr. poignard; It. 
pugnale ; Sp. punal ; Port, punftal. There 
is an appearance of the formation of this 
word from the name of the fist, Fr. pobig, 
Sp. puilo, It pugno , L. pugnut , but this 
is not obvious.] 

A small dagger; a pointed instrument for 
stabbing, borne in the hand or at the gir- 
dle, or m the pocket Eneye. 

PONIARD, e. t. pon'yard. To pierce with a 
poniard; to stab. 

PONK, n. [qu. W. pwca, hup, a hobgoblin , 
Ic e.pukeTj 


PON 

A nocturnal spirit; a hag. [Afc **«•*.] Shni. 

PONDAGE, au [L. port*, pm** * bridge, 
Sp. pueute, W. posit] 

A duty paid for repairing bridges. JpHf*. 

PONTEE', 11 . In glass-works, an Iran ®*tro- 
ment used to stick the glam at the b otto m, 
for the more convenient fashioning the 
neck of it {W 

PONTIC, a. [L. Pontus, the Buxine Sea, 
Gr. won"#*.] 

Pertaining to the Pontus, Kuxtne, or Bltek 
Sea. j Barlow 

and/octe, to make.] 

A high priest The Romans had a college 
of pontif s; the Jews had their pontif* ; 
and in modem times, the pope is cell ed 
pontif or sovereign pontif, Encyc. 

PONTIF'JC, o. Relating to priests; popish. 

Milton. Shenstone 

PONTIFICAL, o. f L . pontificalis.) Belong- 
ing to a high pnost ; as, pontifical autho- 
rity ; hence, belonging to the pope ;^j>oyUh. 

2. Splendid; magnificent Shak. 

3. Bridge-building. [Afot used.] Milton. 

PONTIFICAL, n. A book containing rites 

and ceremonies ecclesiastical. 

South. StUlmafieet. 

2. Tlie dress and ornaments of a priest or 
bishop. JLowtk. 

PONTiF l CA L1TY, a. The state and go- 
vernment of the pope ; the papacy. [ Not 
used.] l/sher. 

PONTIF'ICALLY, adv. In a pontifical 
manner. 

PONTIFICATE, ». [ L. pontificatus.] The 
state or dignity of a high priest ; particu- 
larly, the office or dignity of the pope, 
lie turned hermit In the view of being ad- 


vanced to the pontificate. 

2. The reign of a poj>e. 

Painting, sculpture and architecture may all 
recover themselves under the present pontifi- 
cate. Addison. 

PONT'IFICK, «. Bridge-work, structure or 
edifice of a bndgo. [Little used.] Milton. 

PONTJFFCIAL, a. Popish. Burton. 

PONTIFF'CIAN, a. Popish, papistical. 

/tad. ' 

PONTIFF'CIAN, ». Om* that adheres to the 
pope ; a papist. Mountague. 

PONTINE, I a. [L .pontine, a lake.] De- 

POMPTINK, J signaling a large marsh 
between Rome and Naples 

PONT'LEVIS, n. In horsemanship, a disor- 
derly resisting of a horse by rearing re- 
peatedly on Ins hind legs, so as to 00 in 
danger of coming over. Bailey. 

PONTOON', «. f Fr & Sp. ponton, from Fr. 
pout, L p»ns, a bridge, probably from the 
root of pono, to lay J 

1. A flat-bottomed (mat, whose frame of 
wood is covered and lilted with tin, or 
covered with copper, used in forming 
bridges over rivers for armies. JBnope. 

2. A lighter , a low /lot vessel reeembHng a 
barge, furnished with cranes, capstans and 
other machinery ; used in careening ships, 
chiefly in the Mediterranean, Mm, Dtcl. 

Pontoonrbrtdge, is a bridge formed with pon- 
toons, anchored or made last in two lines, 
about five feet asunder. Cyt . 

Pontoon-carriage, is made with two wheels 
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only, and two long side pieces, whcee torn 
tads ore supported by timber*. Cye. 

PONY, n. A mill bone. 

POOD , a. A Russian weight, equal to 40 
Russian or 86 English pounds. 

POOL, n. [Sax. pel, mil; D.ooel; G. pfuhl; 
Dan. pol; W. pwti, a pool or pit; Arm. 
poul; L. paint ; Gr. mjAsf ; probably from 
setting; standing, like L. stagnun, or from 
issuing, as a spring. 1 ] 

A small collection of water in ahoilow place, 
supplied by a spring, and discharging its 
surplus water by an outlet. It is smaller 
than a lake, ana in New England is never 
confounded with pond or lake. It signifies 
with us, a spring with a small basin or 
reservoir on the surface of the earth. It 
is used by writers with more latitude, and 
sometimes signifies a body of stagnant 
Water. Milton. Encyc. Bacon. 

POOL, 1 n. \Pt.poule. j The stakes played 
POULE , ) for in certain games of cards. 

Southern. 

POOP, n. [Fr. poupe ; It poppa; Sp. no- 
li*; L.puppis ; probably a projection .J 

The highest and aftmost part of a ship’s 
deck. Mar. Diet. 

POOP, v. t. To strike upon the stern, as a 
heavy sea. 

2. To strike the stern, as one vessel that 
tuns her stem against another's stern. 

Mar. Diet. 

POOPING, ». The shock of a heavy sea 
on the stem or quarter of a ship, when 
scudding in a tempest , also, the action of 
one ship’s running her stem against an- 
other’s stem. Mar. Diet. 

POOR, a. [L. pauper ; Fr. pauvre ; Sp. 
pobre; It povero; Ann .paour; Norm. 
pour, power, j 

1. Wholly destitute of property, or not hav- 
ing properly sufficient for a comfortable 
subsistence; needy. It is often synony- 
mous with indigent, and with necessitous, 
denoting extreme want ; it is also applied 
to persons who are not entirely destitute 
of property, but are not rich ; as, a poor 
man or woman ; poor people. 

2. In law, to destitute of property as to be 
entitled to maintenance from the public. 

8. Destitute of strength, beauty or dignity ; 
barren ; mean ; jejune ; as, a poor com- 
position; a poor essay; a poor discourse. 
4. Destitute of value, worth or importance ; 
of little use; trifling. 

Thtt 1 have wronged no man, will be a poor 
pies or apology at the last day. CuUmy. 

.V Paltry; mean; of little value ; as, spoor 
coat; a poor house. 

6. Destitute of fertility; barren; exhausted; 
as, poor land. Hie ground is become poor. 

7. Of little worth ; unimportant ; as, in my 

poor opinion. Swift. 

8. Unhappy; pitiable. 

Vex’d sailors curse the rain 
For which poor shepherds pray'd in vain. 

Waller. 

9. Mean; depressed; low; dejected; des- 
titute of spirit. 

A soothsayer made Antonlus believe that 
his genius, which was otherwise brave, was, in 
the presence of Octavianus, poor and cowardly. 

J Bacon. 

JO. Lean; emaciated; as, a poor horse. The 
ox it poor. 


11. Small, or of s bad quality; at, a poor 
crop; a poor harvest 

12. Uncomfortable ; resile*; ffl. The pa- 
tient has had a poor night 

13. Destitute of saving grace. Rev. iil 

14. In general, wanting good qualities, or 
the qualities which render a thing valuable, 
excellent, proper, or sufficient for its pur- 
pose ; as, a poor pen ; a poor ship ; a poor 
carriage; poor fruit; poor bread; poor 
wine, Ac. 

15. A word of tenderness or pity; dear. 
Poor, little, pretty, fluttering thing. Prior. 

16. A word or slight contempt ; wretched. 
The poor monk never saw many of the de- 
crees and councils he had occasion to use. 

Baker. 

17. The poor, collectively, used as a norm ; 
those who are destitute of property ; the 
indigent; the needy; in a legal sense, 
those who depend on charity or mainte- 
nance by the public. 

I have observed the more public provisions 
are made for the poor, the less they provide for 
themselves. Franklin. 

Poor in epirit, in a Scriptural sense, hum- 
ble ; contrite , abased in one’s own sight 
by a sense of guilt. Matth. v. 
POOR'JOHN, n. A sort of fish [caUaritu] 
of the genus Gadus. Ainsworth. 

POORLY, adv. Without wealth, in indi- 
gence or want of the conveniences and 
comforts of life , as, to live poorly. 

Sidney. 

2. With little or no success ; with little 
growth, profit or advantage; as, wheat 
grows poorly on the Atlantic borders of 
New England ; these men have succeeded 
poorly in business. 

3. Meanly ; without spirit. 

Nor is their courage or their wealth to low, 
That from his wari they poorly would retire. 

Dryden 

4. Without excellence or dignity. He per- 
forms poorly in elevated characters. 

POOR'LY, a. Somewhat ill; indisposed; 
not in health ; a common u»e of the word 
in America. 

For three or four weeks past I have lost' 
ground, having been poorly in health 

Th. Scott. 

POOR'NESS, n. Destitution of property; 
indigence ; poverty , want ; as, the poor- 
ness of the exchequer. 

No lew I hate hioi than the gates of hell, 
That poorness can force an untruth to tell 

Chapman 

[In this sense, we generally me poverty.] 

2. Meanness ; lowness ; want of dignity ; 
as, the poorness, of language. 

3. Want of spirit, as, poorness and degene- 
racy of spirit. Addison 

4. Barrenness; sterility; as, the poorness 
of land or soil. 

5. Unproductiveness ; want of the metallic 
substance ; as, the poorness of ore. 

6. Smallness or bad quality ; as, the poor - 
asm of crops or of grain. 

7. Want or value or importance ; as, the 
poorness of a plea. 

8. Want of good qualities, or the proper 
qualities which constitute a thing good in 
its kind ; as, the poorness of a ship or of 
doth. 

9. Narrowness; barrenness; want of ca- 
pacity. Spectator. 
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Poorness of epirit, la a theological sense, 
true humility or contrition at heart on ac- 
count of sin. 

POOR-SPIRITED, a. Of a mean Mbit; 

cowardly; base. Denham. 

POOR-SPIR'ITEDNESS, a. Meanness er 
baseness of spirit ; cowardice. South. 
POP, ». [D. poep. The primary sense is 
to drive or thrust] 

A small smart quick sound or report 

Spectator. 

POP, v. i. To enter or issue form with a 
quick, sudden motion. 

I startled at his popping upon me unexpect 
edly. Addison. 

2. To dart; to start from place to place sud- 
denly. Swift. 

POP, v. t To thrust or push suddenly with 
a quick motion. 

He popp’d a paper into his hand. Milton. 
Didst thou never pop 

Thy head into a tinman’s shop f Prior. 
To pop off, to thrust sway ; to shift off*. 

Locke. 

POP , adv. Suddenly; with sudden entrance 
or appearance. 

POPE, n. [Gr. wstsrss, xaxo-ac, srswrwsf ; 
Low L. papa ; Hindoo, bob ; Turkish, ba- 
ba ; Bithynian, pappus ; Sp. It & Port. 
papa ; Fr. pane ; Scythian, papa. The 
word denotes rather, and is among the first 
words articulated by children.! 

1. The biiihop of Rome, the head of the 

Catholic church. Encyc. 

2. A small fish, called also a ruff. Walton. 
PO'PEDOM, a. The place, office or dlg- 

.nity of the pope ; papal dignity. Shah. 
2. The jurisdiction of the pope. 
PO'PE-JOAN, a. A game of cards. 

PO'PELING, a. An adherent of the pope. 
PO'PKltY, n. The religion of the church 
of Rome, comprehending doctrines and 
practices. Swift. Encyc. 

PO'PE’S-EYE, a. [pope and eye.) The 
gland surrounded with fat in the middle of 
the thigh. Johnson. 

POP'GUN, a. A small gun or tube used by 
children to shoot wads and make a noise. 

Chsyne. 

POP'INJ AY , a. [Sp.papagayo ; papa and 
gayo ; Port. id. ; It. pappagallo.) 

1 . A parrot. Grew. 

2. A woodpecker, a bird with a gay head. 

Peacham. 

The green woodpecker, with a scarlet 
crown, a native of Europe. Ed. Encyc. 

3. A gay, trifling young man ; a fop or cox- 
comb. Shah. 

PO'PISH, a. Relating to the pope ; taught 
by the pone ; pertaining to the pope or to 
the church of Rome ; as, popish tenets or 
ceremonies. 

PO'PISHLY, adv. In a popish manner; 
with a tendency to popero ; as, to be po- 
pishly affected or inclined. 

POP'LAR, a. [L .oopulus; Fr. peuplisr ; It 
pioppo; D.populier; Q. puppet, poplar and 
mallows; Sw. poppet-trad; Ir.po&Uer.] 
A tree of the genus Populus, of several spe- 
cies, as the abele, the white poplar, the 
Mack poolar, the aspen-tree, &e. It is 
numbered among the aquatic trees. Encuc. 
POFLIN, a. A stuff made of sflkimd 
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oortlcal part of the capsule, is scraped off, 
and waned in on Iron pot k> die tun't heat, 
t£U it is of o consistence to form cakes. 

Encyc. 

POPULACE, ft. [Fr.from die Itpopolaccio, 
from L. populus. See People.] 

The common people; the vulgar ; the mul- 
titude, comprehending all persons not dis- 
tinguished by rank, education, office, pro* 
fetsion or erudition. Pope. Swtft. 

POPULACY, ft. The populace or common 
people. K. Charlee 

POPULAR,*, [Tx.populaire ; It. popolare , 
So. popular; L.popularu. See People.] 

1. Pertaining to tne common people ; as, the 
popular voice ; popular elections. 

So the popular vote Inclines. Milton. 

2. Suitable to common people; familiar ; 
plain ; easy to be comprehended ; not cri- 
tical or abstruse. 

Homilies are plain and popular Instructions. 

Hooker. 

3. Beloved by the people ; enjoying the favor 
of the people ; pleasing to people in gene- 
ral ; as, a popular governor; a popular 

S reacber ; a popular ministry ; a popular 
iscourse; a popular administration; a 
popular war or peace. Suspect the man j 
who endeavors to make that popular which 
is wrong. 

4. Ambitious ; studious of the favor of the 
people. 

A popular man is in tr th no better than a 
prostitute to common fame and to the people. 

Ihrydcn. 

[Thu tense u not usual. It is more cus- 
tomary to apply this epithet to a person who 
has already gamed the favor of the people.] 

5. Prevailingamong the people; extensively 
prevalent; as, a popular disease. 

6. In law, a popular action is one which gives 
a penalty to the person that sues for the 
same. Blackstone. 

[Mots. Popular, at least In the United States, 
is not synonymous with oulgar ; the latter 
being applied to the lower classes of people, 
the illiterate and low bred { the former la ap- 
plied to all dasaes, or to the body of the peo- 
ple, including a great portion at leaet of well 
educated cithern. 1 

POPULARITY, a. [L .populariias.] Favor 
of the people ; the state of possessing the 
affections and confidence of the people in 
general ; at, the popularity of the mimstnr ;! 
the popularity of • pah lie officer or of a 
smacker. It is applied also to things; as, 
tte popularity of a law or public measure ; 
the paptdariy at a book or poem. The 
mael valuable tnit in a patriot's character 
k to fo rbear all improper oo a aplia n ce e for 
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or adapted to procure the fonror of the peo- 
ple. [Little used.] Bacon. 

POPULARIZE, it To make popular or 
spread among the people ; as, 


to popularise philosophy or physics: to 
popularise a knowledge of ehimical {Hind* 
pies. Beddoes. Ore. 

POPULARIZED, w». Made popular, or in- 
traduced among the people. 

POPULARIZING,*?**. Making popular, 
introducing among the people. 
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POPULARLY, ado. In a popular manner 
> as to please the populace. 

The victor knight, 

Bareheaded, popularly low had bow'd. 

Drydtn. 

According to the conceptions of the com- 
ion people. Brown 

POPULATE, o. i. [It popolare, from L. 

POOUIUM.] 

To breed people ; to propagate. 

When there be great shoals of people which 
go on to populate. Bacon. 

POPULATE, v t. To people; to famish 
with inhabitants, either by natural in- 
crease, or by immigration or colonisation. 
POPULATE, for Populous, is not now in 

POPULATED, pp. Furnished with inhabi- 
tant*; peopled. 

POPULATING, ppr. Peopling. 
POPULATION, «. The act or operation of ] 
peopling or furnishing with inhabitants; 
multiplication of inhabitants. The value 
of our western lands is annually enhanced 
by population. United States. 

2. The whole number of people or inhabi- 
tants m a country. The population of En- 

S 'and is estimated at ten millions of souls; 

at of the United States in 1823, was ten 
millions. 

A country may have a great population, and 
yet not be populous Tookc. 

3. The state of a country with regard to its 
number of inhabitants, or rather with re- 
gard to its numbers oom pared with their 
expenses, consumption or goods and pro- 
ductions, and earnings. 

Neither is the population to be reckoned only 
by number ; for a smaller number that spend 
more and earn lesa, do wear out an estate sooner 
than a greater number that live lower and ga- 
ther more. Bacon. 

POPULOS'ITY, ft. Populousness. [Not 
used.] Brown. 

POPULOUS, a. [L. populosut.] Full of in- 
habitants ; containing many inhabitanta in 
proportion to the extent at the country. 
A territory containing fifteen or twenty 
inhabitants to a square mile is not a popu- 
lous country. The Netherlands, and some 
parte of Italy, containing a hundred and 
fi^toboJ ritsai to to a square mile, are 

roroJtolfe* With many inhabi- 
tants in proportion to the extent of coun- 

P0&JL0U8NESS, *. The state of having 
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been to foe sarfooe of foe gtouaft 

•u , rarmea w rwgee. Am Ot h | lee. 

PORCELAIN, n. f Sn. & Tartporoolmm; It 
porteUma, signing porcriam and.*tov- 
•fto. a plant; Fr. porcelains, poreSato, 
tiie sea-tnail, the purple fish, andi pumirin; 
Am.pourcelmntn. OurpmvhMikdnttbto 
lees from the Latin partulaoa, as Pliny 
writes it, or porculata, as others write it 
But I know not the reeaon of the name.] 

1. The finest specks of earthen ware, origi- 
nally manufactured in China and Japan, 


9 in several European t 

fries. All earthen warn which arc white 
and semi-transparent, are called poroe- 
laint, hut they differ much in then fine- 
ness and beauty. The porcelain of China 
is said to be made of two species of earth, 
the petuntse, which is ftisibtc, and ths ka- 
olin, which is not ftitiblo, or not with tho 
degree of heat which ftiaas the petuntse, 
and that in porcelain the substances are 
only semi-vitrified, or one substance only 
is vitrified, the other not Hence It is con- 
cluded thst porcelain Is an intermediate 
substance between earth and glass. Hence 
the second degree of fusibility, of which 
emolleseence is the first, Is celled by Kir- 
wan the porcelain state. 

Diet Nat. Hitt. Nicholson. 

Kirwan. Encyc. 

2. The plant called purslain, — which see. 

Ains w o r th. 

PORCELLANEOUS, a. [from porcelom.} 
Pertaining to or resembling poroelain ; as, 
porcellaneous shells. Hatchett. 

POR'CELLANITE, n. A eiUcious mineral, 
a species of jaspor, of various colors, it 
seems to be formed accidentally In coal 
mines which have indurated end semi-vi- 
trifled beds of coal-shale or slate-olay. It 
is sometimes marked with vegetable im- 
pressions of a brick red color. 

Kirwan, from Peithner. 
Cyc. Cleaaatand. 
P6RCII, ». [Fr. porche, from L portions, 
from porta, a gate, entrance or passage, 
or from portus, a shelter.] 

1. In architecture, a kind of vestibule sup- 
ported by columns at the entrance of tem- 
ples, halls, churches or other buildings. 

Encyc. 

2. A portico ; a covered walk. 

3. By way of distinction, the porch, waa a 

public portico m Athens, where Zeno, the 
philosopher, taught las disciples. It waa 
called *«*/**, the painted porch, foot the 
pictures of Poljgnotua so a other eminent 
painters, with which it was adorned. 
Hence, (he Pw ch is equivalent to iko school 
qf the Slates. ** '* 

POR'CINE, o. [L. j 
See Pork.] 

Pertaining to swine ; m, Use porcino species 
of animals. Qrsyory. 

PORCUPINE, *. [it p oroo-spi noss , the 
sptnoua hog or spi n e tog ; l*. porous, W. 
pore , epic, and Latoi a swine car thorn. 
fTto Trmdh, porosis, I bo spike-hog; 8p. 
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pkerco-etpin ; Tottporco-etpinho ; D,«#r- 
m rken, iron-hog; G. HaeheJn therein, tWn- 
swine; Sir. .pterin, Dan. pimdtvm,' pla- 
in soriqgft * quadruped of the genus Hy- 
strix. The created porcupine has • body 
about two feet in length, (our toes on each 
of the fine feet, and flee oh each of the 
hind fort, a created bead, a ebort tail, and 
the upper lip divided like diet of the hare. 
The body ic covered with prick! ea which 
are very sharp, and some of them nine or 
ten inches long; these he can erect at 
pleasure. When attacked, he rolls his 
body into a round form, in which position 
the prickles are presented in every direc- 
tion to the enemy. This species is a na- 
tive of Africa ana Asia. Encyc. 

POR'GU PINE-FISH, n. A fish which is 
covered with spines or prickles. It is of] 
the diodon kina, and about fourteen inches 
fH length. Diet. Nat. Hitt. 

PORE, a. [Fr. port; Sp. & It. poro; Gr. 
Wafer, from the root of wof # vtfim, to go, to 
pass, Sax. capan, Eng. to fare. See Fare 
The word then signifies a pottage .] 

1. In anatomy, a minute interstice in the 
skin of an animal, through which the per- 
spirable matter passes to the surface or is 
excreted. 

3. A small spiracle, opening or passage in 
other substances ; as, the poret of plants or 
of stones. Quincy. Dry den. 

PORE, v, i. [Qu. Or. s$o{«, to in- 

spect In Sp. porrear is to dwell long on, 
to persist importunately ; porro, dull ; W. 
par a, to continue, to perse vme. j 
To look with steady continued attention or 
application. To pore on, is to road or ex- 
amine with steady perseverance, to dwell 
on ; and the word seems to be limited in 
its application to the slow patient reading 
or examination of books, or something 
written or engraved. 

Palnftilly to port upon a book. Shak. 

With sharpened sight pale antiquaries port . 

Pope. 

PO'RE-BLIND, \ a. [Qu.Gr.rnjof.] Near- 
PUR'BLIND / sighted; short-sighted. 

Bacon. 

POORER, n. One who pores or studies dili- 
gently. Temple. 

PORW.n. A fish of the gilt-head kimf 
PO'RINESS, is. [from pory.] The state of 
being pory or having numerous pores. 

Wit cm an 

PORISM, is. [Gr. srefMpsec, acquisition! 
from rtfifa to gain, from rof*f, a passing ; 
Topvytmt, to peas.] 

In geometry, a name given by ancient ge- 
ometers to two classes of propositions. 
Euclid gave this name to propositions in- 
volved In others which be was investig&r 
ting, and obtained without a direct view 
to their discovery. These he called ac- 
quuitiont, but such propositions are now 
called corollariet. A porisra is defined, “ a 
proposition affirming the possibility of I 
finding such conditions as will render a 
certain problem indeterminate or cstpable 
of innumerable solutions." It is not a 
theorem, nor a problem, or rather it in- 
cludes both, it asserts that a certain 
ytobton may become indeterminate, and 
•o fkr it partakes of the nature of a theo- 


rem, and in seeking to diseowr die 
fitkms by which this may be eftetod, it 
parishes of the nature of a problem. 

Encyc. 

PORISTIC, \a. Pertaining to a po- 

PORISTICAL, / rism : seeking to deter- 
mine by wbat means and in bow many ways 
a problem may be solved. 

POLITE, n. plur. PoriUt. A petrified ma- 
drepore. Did. Nat. Hitt. 

PORK, n. [L. porevt, a hog or pig; Fr. 
pore ; W. port; ; Arm. poreg, port 
from the shape of his b*c*i h. 
ridge , or from his snout 
Sax. bejija is a barrow.] 

The flesh of swine, fresh or salted, used for 
food. 

PORK-EATER, n. One that feeds on 
swine’s flesh. Shak. 

PORKER, n. A hog; a pig. [Not utedm 
America .] Pope. 

PORKET, «. A young hog. Dryden. 

P6RKLING, n. A pig. Tuuer. 

POROS'ITY, it. [from porout .] The quali- 
ty or state of having pores or interstices. 

Bacon. 

PO'ROUS, a. [from pore .] Having inter- 
stices in the skin or substance of the body; 
having spiracles or passages for fluids; 
as, a porotu skin ; porout wood ; porout 
earth. Milton. Chapman. 

PO'ROUSNESS, n. The quality of having 
pores; porosity; as, the poroutnett of the 
skin of an animal, or of wood, or of fossils. 
2. 'The porous parts. [iSTot authorized .] 

Digby. 

POR'PESS, n. [It porco, a hog, and pace, 
fish ; hog-fish, called by other nations, sca- 
hog, G. meertchwein, Fr. martoutn, Dan. 
& Sw. Norwegian, martvin, Sw. haftwin. 
In W. morhwc, sea-hog, is the name of the 
dolphin and grampus, from the resem- 
blance of these animals to the hog, proba- 
bly from the roundness of the back, as 
they appear in the water.] 

In zoology, a cetaceous fish of the genus 
Delphinus, whose back is .usually black- 
ish or brown, whence it is called in Dutch, 
bruinvtsch, brown fish ; the body is thick 
towards tho head, but more slender towards 
the tail, which is semi-lunar. This fish 
Dreys on other fish, and seeks food not only 
by swimming, but by rooting like a hog in 
the sand and mud, whence some persons 
suppose the nnmc has been given to it. 

Of cetaceous fish, we met with porpemt, or 
as some sailors call them, sea-hogs. 

Kabm’t TrmtU 

PORPHYRIT'IC, \ a. [See Porphyry ] 

PORPHYRA'CKOUS, / Pertaining to por- 
phyry ; resembling porphyry. 

2. Containing or compotod of porphyry; as, 
porphyraceous mountains. Airtcan. 

PORTHYRIZE, e. t. To cause to resem- 
ble porphyry ; to make spotted in its com- 
position. Cooper. 

PORPHYRY, n. [Gr. ra^, purple fl 
porpkyriUt; ft.porpkyre; It & Sp.por- 

consisting of a homogeneous 
ground with crystal* of some other mineral 
fan bedded, giving to the mass a speckled 
complexion. One variety of Egyptian por- 
phy ry baa a purple nound, whence the 1 
name of the species; but the hom o geneous 
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ground with imteddod crystal* bring all 
that is essential to porphyry, fra imnsposi- 
tion and octet am eooeeqoandg Tarimra. 

Porphyry is vary hard, and 
of a fine polish. t 

Porphyry is composed of paste in whfch 
are disseminated a m u l t i t ude of little an- 
gular and granulifbrm parts, of abater dif- 
ferent from the ground. Diet. Nat, Hist. 

PORPHYRY-SHELL, n. An animal or 
•hell of the genus Murtx. It is of the snail 
kind, the shell consisting of one spiral 
valve. From one species of this genus 
was formerly obtained a liquor that pro- 
duced the Tyrian purple. 

PORPITE, \ n. The hair-button-atone, a 

POR'PITES, / small species of fossil coral 
of a roundish figure, flattened and striated 
from the center to the circumference ; 
found immersed in stone. Encyc. 

PORRA'CEOUS, a. [L. porraesut , from 
porrvm, a leek or onion.] Greenish ; re- 
sembling the leek in color. Witeutnn. 

PORREGTION, ». [L. porrectio, _ 
per or por, Eng. for, fore, and repo, 
to reach."] The act of stretching 
[ATot taco.] 

POR'RET, n. [L. jwiriMi ; It porro, porrei- 
ta, a leek.] A scallion ; a leek or small 
onion. Brown. 

POR'RID&E, n. [Qu, pottage, by corrup- 
tion, or L. farrago, or from porrvm, a leek.] 
A kind of food made by Dolling mart in 
water; broth. Johnton. 

This mixture is usually called in Ameri- 
ca, broth or soup, but not porridge. With 
m, porridge is a mixture of meal or flour, 
boiled with water. Perhaps this distinc- 
tion is not always observed. 

POR'KIDGE-PO'r, a. The pot in which 
flesh, or flesh and vegetables are boiled for 
food. 

POR'RINGER, n. [Qu. porridge, or Fr. 
potager; Com . podzher.J 

1 . A small metal vessel m which children 
eat porridge or milk, or used in the nursery 
for wanning liquors. 

2. A head-dress m the shape of a porringer, 

in contempt Shak. 

PORT, n. [Fr. from I ,.portut ; Sp. Puerto , 
It. porto ; Arm. dots ; W.porth ; from L. 
por to, to cany, Gr. ufrro, Eng. to 
hear. The Welsh porth unites die signi- 
fications of L. porta and portut, and the 
Gr. ftfiu and a-tgivepm are probably of 
one family. The primary sense of L. 
portut, Eng. port, is probably an entrance, 
place of entrance or passage.] 

1 A harbor ; a haven ; any bay, cove, inlet 
or recess of the sea or of a lake or the 
mouth of a river, which ships or vesssls 
can enter, and where they can lie safe from 
injury by storms. Ports may be natural 
or artificial, and sometimes works of art, 
as piers and moles, ate added to the na- 
tural shores of a place to render a harbor 
more safe. The word port is generally 
applied to spacious harbors ranch resorted 
to by ships, as the port at L oo dec or of 
Boston, and not to small bays or coves 
which art entered oooassoeally, or in 
stress of weather only. Harbor includes 

3s A Jllli l*** 
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3. An embrasure or epmriBf in the side of a 

ship of war, through which cannon are die 
ehasged; apart-bole. JtoistoA 

4. TtmUdwhichshutsapart-hoto. Iter, Diet, 
A. Carriage; air; mien; manner of move- 

meet or walk; demeanor; external ap- 
pearance; aa, a proud pert; the port oft 


Their jrt* w«* mom tl 

With more terrific earl 
Then wi&nL Philip. 

6. In senses*’* languag e, the larboard or left 
side of a ship i ae in thermae, “the ship 
heels to port.’ 7 “ Pert the helm,” is an or- 
der to put the helm to the larboard side. 

7. A kmd of wine made in Portugal ; so 

called from Oporto. Encye. 

Port of the voice, in music, the Acuity or 
habit of making the shakes, passages and 
diminutions, in which the beauty of a song 
consists. Encyc. 

PORT, e. U To cany in form; as, ported 
•pears. Milton. 

2. To turn or put to the left or larboard side 
of a ship. Baa the Noun, No. 6. It is 
used in the Imperative. 

PORTABLE, «T[ It. portabUe , from L. porto, 
to carry.} 

1. That may be carried by the hand or about 
the person, on horseback, or in a traveling 
vehicle; not bulky or heavy; that may be 
easily conveyed from place to place with 
one’s traveling baggage ; as, a portable bu- 
reau or secretary. 

2. That may be carried from place to place. 

3. That may be borne along with one. * 
The pleasure of the religious man U an easy 

and portable pleasure. South. 

4. Sufferable; supportable. [Not m «*<•.] 

Shal. 

PORTABLENESS, n. The quality of being 
portable. 

PORTAGE, n. [Fr. See Port.] The act of] 
carrying. 

2. The price of carriage. Fell. 

3. A port-hole. [ Unusual.] Shale 

4. A carrying place over land between na- 
vigable waters. Jefferson. Gallatin. 

PORTAL, n. [It poritUa; Fr. portail.] In 
architecture, a little gate, where there are 
two gates of different dimensions. Encye. 

2. A little square corner of a room, separa- 
ted from the rest by a wainscot, and form- 
ing a short passage into a room. Encyc. 

3. A kind of arch of joiner's work before a 

door, Encyc. 

4. A gate ; an opening for entrance; as, the 
portals of heaven. 

PoRTANCE, n. [from Fr. porter, to carry.] 
Air; mien; carriage; port; demeanor. 
[04*.] Spencer. Shah. 

PORTA 88, n. A breviary ; a prayer book. 
[portuit, portkoee .] [Ao< used.] 

Spencer. Camden. Chaucer. 
PORTATIVE, a. [Fr. partatif.] Portable. 

[Not need,] Chaucer. 

PORT-BAR, a. A bar to secure the ports of j 
a ship in a calc of wind. 

Port-chargee, m o o mme ro e, charges to which 
a ship or its cargo is subjected in n har- 

POM’-Sb Sof^’a^A psncfr-caes. Encyc. 
PORTCULTJS, a. [eetfto* in French, is 


from coaler, to flow at lib 

or gqfttaeTi think it cannot! 


„ It *%- 

nifiet a groove or gqfttee. 

be from 1*. datmmA 
In fortification, an a a aambto g e of timbers 
joined across ona another, like those of a 
narrow, and each pointed with iron; hung 
over the gateway of * fortified town, to 
be let down in case of surprise, to prevent 
toe entrance of an enemy, Encyc. 

PORTCULLIS, *. t To shut ; to bar ; to 
* obstruct Shah. 

PORTCULUSED, a. Having a portcullis. 


PORTE, a. The Ottoman court, so called from 
the gate of the Sultan’s palace where justice 
is administered; as, the Sublime Porte. 
PORTED, a. Having gates. [ used.] 

B. J osteon. 

2. Borne in a certain or regular order. Janet. 
PORTEND*, «.L [L.poriendo; par, Eng. 
forty and tends, to stretch ] 
to foreshow; to foretoken; to indicate 
something future by previous signs. 

K moist sod cool summer portends a hard 
winter. JJaom. 

PORTENDED, pp. Foreshown; previously 
indicated by signs. 

PORTEN D'lNG, ppr. Foreahowing. 
PORTEN'SION, a. The act of foreshowing. 

[Not in tar.] Broum. 

PORTENT', n. [L. portentum.] An omen 
of ill , any previous sign or prodigy indi- 
cating the approach of evil or calamity. 
ify loss by dir e portents the god foretold. 

Dryden. 

PORTENTOUS, a. [L.portentosus.] Omi- 
nous , foreshowing ill. ignorance and su- 
perstition hold meteors to be portentous. 

2. Monstrous; prodigious; wonderfUl; in 
an ill tense. 

No beast of more portentous site, 

In the Hercynian forest Ues. 

PORTER, a. [It portiere; Fr .portier; 
portero ; from L. porta, a gate.] 

1. A man that has the charge of a door oi 

gate ; a door-keeper. Arhuthnot. 

2 One that waits at the doOr to receive mes- 
sages. Pope K j 

3. [Fr. porteur, from porter, to cany, L. por- 

ta.'] A carrier; a person who carries or con- 
veys burdens for hire. Howell . Watts. 

4. A malt liquor which differs from ale and 
pale beer, in being made with high dned 
malt. 

PORTERAGE, a. Money charged or paid 
for the carriage of burdens by a porter. 

Tooke. 

2. The business of a porter or door-keeper. 

ChurchU. 

PORTERLY, a. Cot me; vulgar. [Utle 
wed.] Bray. 

PORTESSE. SeePORTASS. 
PORT-FIRE, a. A composition for setting 
fire to powder, Ac. frequently used in prefe- 
rence to a match. It is wetordiy. The wet 
is composed of saltpeter, four parts, of sul- 
phur one. and of mealed powder four ; mix- 
ed and sifted, moistened with a little lint- , 
seed ofi, and well rubbed. The dry is com- 
posed of saltpeter, four parts, sulphur one, 
mealed powder two, and antimony one. 
Those oawipnririona are driven into small 

to sorry, and fame, a kt( L. folium.] 
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A east of the dm at a lmga hank, to keep 
loom papare in. 

To kcmvhnU the MsfUfo, It to the 
office of minister offoraiga aSdrs. 

^ IT ffwrsff 
PORTGLAVE, «. [Fr. porter, to cam, and 
3f;l*Wb * crooked sword; luihamm, 
Calttc,] A sword-bearer. [Volto um.) 

p™Ey^( fc A L ^s;‘5S! 

PORTREEVE, 5 

Formtriy, the chief magistrate of a port or 
maritime town. This officer is now oaftad 
mayor or b&ilif. 

PORT-HOLE, n. [port and hole] The em- 
brasure of a ship of war. [See Port,] 
PORTICO, a. [lt.jK>rtico;lporriJ,from 
jporta or portus.] 

In architecture, a kind of gallery on the 
ground, or a piasaa encomp a ss ed with 
arches supported by columns : a covered 
walk. The roof is sometimes fiat ; some- 
times vaulted. ' Encyc. 

PORTION, n. [L. portio, from partio, to di- 
vide, from pare, part 8oa Port] 

1. In general, a part of any thing separated 
from it Hence, 

2. A pari, though not aotudQy divided, but 
considered by a tael f. 

These ate patts of his ways, but bow little s 
portion b heard of him. Job rrvi, 

3. - A part assigned; an allotmant ; a divi- 
dend. 

How small 

A portion to your share weald fell. Waller. 
Tbs p 
Pharr 

4. The part of an estate riven to a obi Id or 
heir, or deecending to him by law, and dis- 
tributed to him in the settlement of toe 
estate. 

5. A wife’s fortune. 

PORTION, v. t. To divide; to parcel; to 
allot a share or shares. 

And portion to lib tribes the wide dsataln. 

Pop*. 

2. To endow. 

Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans 
blest. Pope. 

PORTIONED, pp. Divided into shares or 
parts. 

2. Endowed ; furnished with a portion. 
PORTIONER, n. One who divides or as- 
signs in shares. 

PORTIONING, ppr. Dividing; endowing. 
PORTJONIST, n. One who has a cartel® 
academical allowance or portion. 

2. The incumbent of a benefica which has 
more rectors or vicars than ona. 

Lift of A. Wood. 
PORTLAND-STONE, n. A compact sand- 
stone from toe isle of Portland in En g land, 
which forme a caJrsrieue a * 

?GRTLAST, \ n yjj, gunwala of a ship. 


The priests had a portion assigned them of 
israoh. Gen. xlvit. 


PORTOISK, / " 

To Umer tho garde a portlad , is to tower 
them to too gunwale. 

To ride a portoise, to to have the tows* yards 
and top- mast* struck or towered down, when 
stanehor in agatoofwind. Mar. Diet. 
PORTLID, a. TheUd foot stoats a port- 
boia. Mar. Diet. 

PORTLINESS, n. [tomjotiiy.] Dignity of 
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safe* or of persona) app oa rsnc s, oofetiti- 


PORTLY, a. [from port] Grand or digni- 
fled in mien; of ft noble appearance «o4 
carriage. Sit*. 

2. Bulky; sorpulent £fc«*. 

POET-MAN, n, [port end men.] An inha- 
bitant or bunress, ae of ft cinque port 
PORTMANTEAU, ft. [Fr. port+ mant sa u , 
from porter, to carry, end OMUitaott, adobe, 
L. mtmiele, It mastietlo. It is often pro- 
nounced portmaetile.] 

A beg ustuftt ttftde oflefter, for carrying 
apparel end other fttmitoxre on journeys, 
jtarttedftrfy on horseback. 

PORT-MOTE, «. [port and Sex. mot, a 
meeting.] Anciently, a court held in a 
port town. Black time. 

POETOI8E. See PORTLAST. 
PORTRAIT, n. [Fr. portrait, from portraire, 
lo Anew, Eng. to portray; pour, Eng .for, 
fort, and traire, L. trahere, Eng. to draw; 
Atm. pourtreni. The Italian it ritratto, 8p. 
ft Port rttrato, from L. re and tracto .] 

A picture or representation of a person, and 
eepeoially of a face, drawn from the life. 

In portrait*, the grace, and we may add, the 
likeness, consist more in the general air than in 
the exact similitude of every feature. 

Reynold*. 

PORTRAIT, v. t. To portray; to draw. 

£21 lot used.] Spenser. 

PORTRAITURE, n. [Fr.] A portrait; 

painted resemblance. MUton. Pope. 
PARTRA'Y, V. t. [Fr. portratre. See Por- 
trait.'] 

1. To paint or draw the likeness of any 
thing in colors ; as, to portray a king on 
horseback ; to portray a city or temple 
with a pencil or with chalk. 

2. To describe in words. It belongs to the 
historian to portray the character of Alex- 
ander of Russia. Homer portraye the 
character and achievements of his heroes 
in glowing colors. 

3. To adorn with pictures; as, shields por- 
trayed. MUton. 

PORTRATED, pp. Painted or drawn to 
the lift; described. 

PORTRATER. ft. One who paints, draws 
to the lift or describes. 

P6RTRATING, ppr. Painting or drawing 
the likenass of; describing. 

PORTRESS, \ ft- [from porter.] A female 
FORTERESS, / guardian of a gate. 

MUton. 

P6RTREVE, ft. [The modem orthography 
of portress,— which tee.] 

The chief magistrate of ft port or maritime 
town. 

PORT-ROPE, ft. A rope to draw up a 
porilld. Mar. Diet. 

POR/WIGLE, n. A tadpole ; a young frog. 

[Not used.] Broom, 

PORY, a. [from pore.] Pull of pores or 
small interstices. Dryden. 

POSE, n. « as ft [See the Verb.] In heral- 
dry, a lion, horse or other beast standing 
•gn, with all his feet on the ground^fineye. 
POSE, is. i as a. [Sax. x epore.] A stuffing 
ofthe head ; catarrh. *[©£.] J cS 
POSE, o. L • as a. [W. poeiaoe, to pose, to 
**** an increment, to gather knowledge, 
to investigate, to interrogate ; pos, a heap. 


increment, growth, increase; Meet cur- 
bed milk, posset; Sax. xepeye, heaviness, 
staffing of the head. Tift primary asms 
Utoset or fix, from frosting or ptesftng, 
It. pan d, Sp. posar, Fr, poser ; Senes the 
sense of collecting into a fcmtp or fixed 
mass, Cb. and Syr. ran topmas, compress, 
collect, coagulate. Class Be. No* 24. flee 
aboAr. No. 21. 31. and Nta 32* S3. 83. 
and often in that class.] 

1. To puzzle, [a word of the same origin ;] 
to set; to put to a stand or stop ; to gravel 

Lesming wxs pos'd, philosophy was set 

Herbert. 

I design not to poee them with those common 
enigmas of magnetism. OimviUe. 

2. To puzzle or put to a stand by asking 

difficult questions; to set by questions; 
hence, to interrogate closely, or with a 
view to senitiny. Bacon. 

PO'SED, pp. Puzzled ; put to a stand ; in- 
terrogated closely. 

PO'SER, n. One that puzzles -by asking 
difficult questions ; a close examiner. 
PO'SING, ppr. Puzzling; putting to a 
stand ; questioning closely. 

POS'ITED, a. [L. poeitus, from pono, to 
put ; probably however, pono is a different 
root, and poeitus from tlie root of pose.] 
Put ; set ; placed. Hale. 

POSITION, n. [L. positio, from positus. 
8ee Pose and Posited.] 

1. State of being placed; situation; often 
with reference to other objects, or to dif- 
ferent parts of the same object 

We have different prospects of the same 
thing according to our different position t to it 
Locke. 

2. Manner of standing or being placed ; at- 
titude ; as, an inclining position. 

3. Principle laid down ; proposition advan- 
ced or affirmed as a fixoa principle, or sta- 
ted as the ground of reasoning, or to be 
proved. 

Let not the proof of any position depend on 
the positions that follow, but always on those 
which precede. Watt*. 

4. The advancement of any principle. 

Brown. 

6. State ; condition. 

Great Britain, at the peace of 1763, stood in 
a position to prescribe her own terms. Amts. 
6. In grammar, the state of a vowel placed 
between two consonants, as in pompous , 
or before a double consonant, aa in asde. 
In prosody, vowels are said to be long or 
short by position. 

POSITIONAL, a. Respecting poeition. 
i [No/ used.] JSrotm. 

POSITIVE, a. [It positive ; Fr. posit if ; 
Low L. positivus j 

1 . Properly, set ; laid down ; expressed ; 

direct; explicit, opposed to impued; as, 
he toldtus in positive words ; we hare his 
positive declaration to the fret ; the testi- 
mony is positive. 1 

2. Absolute; express; not admitting any 
condition or discretion. The commands 
of the admiral ate positive. 

9. Absolute; real ; existing in fact ; opposed 
to negative, at positive good, which exists 
by itself, whereas negative good is merely 
the abeetweef evil; or opposed to relative 
to arbitrary, as beauty is not a c onfe s s 
*ftia$ but dsy ape fa on the different tastes 
of people. Locke. Enryc. 


4. Direct; express; c m — s i te em — to— 
tiai; si, SCTfirt— yrsir. Btadketam. 

5. Confident; fifty asetwel; mtfleflto per- 
sons. The wftecet is very p ov itim >h— he 
is correct in his testimony. 

6. Dogmatic; oven-eonfident in opinion to 
assertion. 

Some positive persisting fops w« know, 

That, if once wrong, will needs be always so. 


7. Settled by arbitrary appointment; oppo- 
sed to natural at mbred. 

la laws, that which k natural, btads&nd- 
versaUy ; that which is positive, not so. 

Meeker. 

Although no laws bnt positive are rentable, 
yet all are not mutable which ase positive. 

Stoker. 

8. Having power to act directly ; as, ajoosi- 

tive voice in legislation. Swift. 

Positive degree, in grammar, ft the state of 
an adjective which denotes simple or ab- 
solute quality, without comparison to re- 
lation to increase or diminution ; as, wise, 
noble. 

Positive electricity , according to Dr. Frank- 
lin, consists in a superabundance of the 
fluid in a substance. Others suppose it to 
consist in a tendency of the fluid outwards. 
It is not certain in what consists the dif- 
ference between positive and negative elec- 
tricity. Positive electricity being produ- 
ced by rubbing glass, is called the vitreou/; 
negative electricity, produced by rubbing 
amber or resin, is called, the resinous. 

Encyr. 

POSITIVE, ». What is capable of being 
Affirmed ; reality. South. 

2. That which settles by absolute appoint- 
ment. Waterland. 

3. In grammar , a word that affirms or as- 
serts existence Hams. 

POSITIVELY, adv. Absolutely; by itself 
independent of any thing else; not com- 
paratively. 

Good and evil removed may be esteemed 
good or evil comparatively, and not positively 
or simply. Bacon. 

2. Not negatively ; really ; in its own na- 
ture ; directly ; inherently. A thing is 
positively good, when it produces happi- 
ness by its own qualities or operation. It 
is negatively good, when it prevents an 
evil, or does not produce it. 

3. Certainly ; indubitably. This is positively 
your handwriting. 

4. Directly ; explicitly; expressly. The wit- 
ness testified positively to the fact 

5. Peremptorily ; in strong terms. 

The divine law positively requires humility 
and meekness. Sprat. 

6. With full confidence or assurance. I 
cannot speak positively in regard to the 
fact 

Positively electrified, in ft e etisnoe of elec- 
tricity, A body is said to be positively 
electrified or dunged with electric matter, 

‘ when it contains a superabundance af the 
Add, and negatively electrified or dunged, 
when some part at the fluid which it 
naturally contains, has been taken from it 
Fhmitin. 

Aooording to other theorists, whan the 
electric fluid k directed a— wards An— a 
body, the substanos is electrified positively; 
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bntwhew it trewtering or hat a tendency 
te «*ter another suhWaars, 4 m Mr m 
■ np puss d to be esyw ri s rfr ckcUdfiad. The 
lw spwbe «f rfaotritfty attract aeeh 
alter, asd each ranch ill ova kind. 
POSTOVKNBS8, foArfual*-.; realty «T 

mdstsnee ; not men negation. 

The ptttMmnou et tine of ocomriselnn Be* 
bath f* A* MMtade ef thiall and la tha exe- 
cuted act too t the fMwmn of dm of omls- 
ricw k to the hshitods of tha wttl only. Horrie. 
3. Undonbting as e unm os ; <Ui eenfidesce ; 
perwstptorineto; u, die man minted the 
Ada with poeithmou. In matters of 
opfauoa, potttiweneu is notan indication of 

P^SmvaTY, a. Peremptoriness. [JVot 
otnd.1 Watt*. 

POSITuEE, for Posture, is not in use. See 
POSTURE. 

POSSET, k. [W. potned, from possess. 
See Pott. J 

A little basin ; a porringer, skillet or sauce- 
pm, Choen. 

P0S0L06'I€AL, a. Pertaining topoeology. 

POSOLOGY, *. [Gr. ****(, how much, 
and discourse.] 
la medicine, the science or doctrine of dotes. 

Amer. Dispensatory. 

P08T0LITE, n. A kind of militia in Po- 
land, consisting of the gentry, who in case 
of invasion, are summoned to arms for 
the defense of the country. Coxe. 

Potte comitatut, in law, the power of the 
country, or the citizens, who are summoned 
to assist an officer in suppressing a riot, or ; 
executing any legal precept which is forci- 
bly opposed. The word comilalut is often 
omitted, and potte alone is used in the ] 
same sense. Black* tone. 

2. In low language, a number or crowd of 


POS 

dv^Toaaiae; to gam; tfrribtafa the oooupa- 

Tbe E»|lishnu>chei«swasdstb«ftmrtBdt», 
Mending to pmm a hBt totted UwdsfcSeke. 

JBn y wnrd . 

A To bare power overt •m an fawWtie 
agent or spirit Luke vUt 
Bewsie what spirit rages (a year breast t 
Far tea implied, ten thsasaadasa pttmdd. 


A To affect by sons 
Let not your ears 
Which shall mem 


despise my tongas, 
im than with the beeriest 


That ever yet they heard 
To potte** of, or witk, more pr 
tett of, is to give possession, 


people; a rabble. 
POSSESS', e. t. [ 


OSSESS', v. t. [L. pottettut, pottideo, a 
compound of no, a Russian preposition, 
perhaps bg, and tedeo, to sit, to tit moron. 
We Have this word from the Latin, but 
the same compound is in our mother 
tongue, Sax. bepittan, to possess ; be, by, 


andptean, to sit; gepccan, bejettan, 

J eperran, are also used ; D. beuitten; G. 

eritxen ; Dan. betidder ; Sw .betitla; Fr. 
pomeder; Arm. pofzedi; Sp. potter ; lb 


poetedere.] 

i. To have the just end legal title, owner- 
ship or property of a thing; to own ; to 
kola the title of, as the rigbtfhl proprietor, 
or to hold both the title and the thing. A 
man may o ottett the farm which he culti- 
vates, or ne may poteen an estate in a 
foreign oountry, not in his own occupation. 
Ho may vote** many farms which an 
occupied by tenants. In this as in other 
eases, the original sense of the word is en- 
larged, the holding or tenure being applied 
to the title or right, as well as to the thing 
itself 

X To bold; to occupy without tide or own- 


W fortune's fcvor long peomtt'd. Drydtn. 

This pwt tmt os ef the most valuable West- 
ing of human life, friendship. 

Qm>. tf tk* Tongue. 
To potte** one’ t telf of, to take or gain pos- 
session or command; to make one's self 
master of. 

Wopotmsed ourtthot tf tbs kingdom of Na- 
ples. AdHtm , 

To pottitt with 7 to Airnish or fill with some- 
thing permanent ; or to be retained. 

It is of unspeakable advantage to petto it our 
minds wirt an habitual good intention. 

Addlnm. 

If they are pe tutted with honest minds. 

Addit on. 

POSSESSED, op. Held by lawftil title; 
occupied ; enjoyed ; affected by demons or 
invisible agents. 

POSSESSING, ppr. Having or holding by 
absolute nght or title ; occupying ; eqjoy- 

POsIeS'SION, n. The having, holding or 
detention of property in one's power or 
command; actual seizin or occupancy, 
either rightful or wrongful. One man 
may have the pottettion of a thing, and 
another may have the right of possession 
or property. 

If the pottettitm is severed from the property i 
if A. has the right of property, and B. by unlaw 
hil means hm gained pottettion, this is an in- 
jury to A. Tins is a bare or naked pottettion. 

Black, tone. 

In bailment, the bailee, who receives 
goods to convey, or to keep for a time, has 
the pottettion of the goods, and a tempo- 
rary right over them, but not the property. 


I cake np tbs Chaldeans, to poooom the 
dwefliny-plaee* that are »ot theirs. Heb. L 
Neither said aay of them that aught ef toe 
things which be pnwmti was his own. 

Asm hr. 

X To batve ;to sos wr . < The lows of 4 m 
worid nmnBjpounm tha heart 


Property in pottettion, includes both the 
right and the occupation. Long undis- 
turbed pottettion is pres u mptive proof of 
right or property in the posse ss or. 

3. The thing possessed; land, estate or 
goods owned ; as, foreign pottettion*. 

The house of Jacob shall possess their pet- 
melon * . Obad.17. 

When the young man heard that saying, he 
went sway sorrowful, for be had great pot- 
w rn i m t. If art h, xix. 

9. Any tiring valuable possessed or enjoyed. 
Chritobm |m«km of mfnd is the best poe- 

A The state of being wider the power of 
demoms or invisible beings; madness; 
kmaeyj as, demoniacal pooteteion. 

Wr* of peseemkn, * precept directing a 
sbetif to MM a peeaon bTpeaeeabh pos- 
itosMi cf propert y woovoted in ^cctment 
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7b tabs jMssessisn, to enter dw, <r«o bring 
within awe's power er aswtomiey. 
ft jrto possess** top* in nntfblftfwtov 

or oocupaney. m 

POSSESSION, a. t To invest wi% ftp- 

P^SIs-sioNER^ Oh tot Mmt 
soaritut of a thing, or power over it jgi fr 

POSSESS'IVE, a. [L. oosssssfewt.] 
taintog to posaeesiou j having p owi to ri O l u 
Potomm cose, in English grammar, is the 
g*utive case, or caee of nouns aim aeo- 
nounit, which expresses. 1st, posses Aon, 
ownership, as Jokn't book ; or audly,eome 
relation U one thing to another, as Ho- 
mer' t admirers. 

POSSESS'OR, n. An occupant; one that 
has possession ; a person who holds in his 
hands or power any species of property, 
real or personal. The owner or proprietor 
of property is the permanent poomtor by 
legal right; the lessee of land and the 
bailee of goods are temporary nootottort 
by right ; the disseisor of land and the 
thief are wrongful potttttor*. 

3. One that has, holds or oqjoys any good 
or other thing. 

Think of tho happiness of the prtphets end 
apostles, saints and martyrs, poot tmrt of eter- 
nal glory. As*. 

POSSESS'ORY, a. Having possession ; as, 
a pottettory lord. Howell. 

Poteeetory notion, in law, an notion or suit 
in which the right of possession only, and 
not that of property, U contested. 

BlaektUm*. 

POS'SET, n. [W. pose/, from the root of 
pote, W. potvtw, to gather. The L. poten 
may have the same origin.] 

Milk curdled with wine or other Honor. 

Drydtn. Arbuthnot. 
POS'SET, v. t. To curdle; to turn. Sink. 
POSSIBILITY, «. [from poteible ; Fr.poe- 
tibilUi.) 

The power of being or existing; the power 
of happening ; the state of being possible. 


It often implies improbability or great un- 
certainty. There is a poteU/iltty that a new 
star may appear this nkbl There is a ms- 
tibilUy of a hard frost to duly in our lati- 
tude. It Is not expedient to hazard much 
on the bare votewitity of success. It it 
prudent to reduce contracts to writing, and 
to render them wo explicit as to preclud# 
the pottibiUfy of mistake or controversy. 

POSSIBLE, a. [Fr. ; Ik pottibde ; Sp, po- 
tible ; from L. pottibilu, from posse. Boo 
Power.'] 

That may be or exist; (hat may be now, or 
may happen or oome to pass ; that may be 
done; not contrary to thenatnreefihings. 
It is poteible that the Greeks and Turk* 


a stream should ascend * towmbriti, bnt 
it l* poteible that the Siu w em e Bring may 
suspend a law of nature, that i* irk usual 
course of proceeding. It ie net po ssib le 
that 2 and 3 sbmtidbe 7* to tbit the mum 
action should be morally right and tnomUy 
wrong. 

This weed arts eu praumaeed with a 
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{attain emphasis, implies improbability. A 
tiling iMpombt*, but very improbable 
pQ8'SIBLf, ode. By an y power, morel 


really existing. 
' be known. 


Leant all that 


Can we possibly hit leva 

2. Peril ape; without absurdity. 

Arbitrary power tend* to make a 
sovereign, who might possibly have beta a 
good one, had be been invested with authority 
etaumaeribed bylaws. 

POST, a. [from Fr. a poe t e r . 1 Suborned ; 
hired to «o what ia wrong. [Not hi as*.] 
Sandys. 

POST, n. [W. pdit; D. Dan. A Sw. post , 
G. pfoete, poeien, and port; Fr. porta; Sp, 
paste, poms; It. porta, porta; L. postu, 
from posits*#, the given participle of pemo, 
to place, but coinciding with Sp. posar, 
It poeare, to .put or set J 

1. A piece of timber eet upright, uaually 
larger than a stake, and intended to sup- 
port aomething elae; as, the posts of a 
noose; the port# of a door; the porta of a 
gate ; the porta of a fence. 

2. A militaiy station; the place where a sin- 
gle soldier or a body of troops ia stationed. 
The sentinel must not desert his port. 
The troops are ordored to defend the post. 
Hen ce, 

3. The troops stationed in a particular place, 
or the ground they occupy. 

Marshall. Encyc. 

4. A public office or employment, that is, a 
fixed place or station. 

When vice prevails and Impious men bear 
sway, 

The post of honor is a private station. • 

Addtsm. 

5. A messenger or a carrier of letters and 
papers ; one that goes at stated times to 
oonvev the mail or dispatches. This sense 
also denotes fixedness, either from the 
praotice of using relays of hones stationed 
at particular places, or of stationing men 
for carrying dispatches, or from the fixed 
stages where they were to be supplied with 
refreshment. [See -Stags.] Xenophon in- 
forms us that Cyrus, king of Persia, esta- 
blished such stations or houses. 

A. A seat or situation. Burnet. 

7. A sort of writing paper, such as is used 
for letter*; letter paper, 

8. An old game at cards. 

To ride pest, to he employed to carry dis- 
patches and papers, and as such carriers 
rode in haste, hence the phrase signifies 
to ride in haste, to pass with expedition. 
Post is used also adverbially, for swiftly, 
expeditiously, or expresely. 

Sent from Media post to Egypt. Milton. 

Hence, to travel poet, ia to travel expe- 
ditiously by the use of fresh horses taken 
at certain stations. 

Knight of the post, a follow suborned <or hired 
to do a bad action. 

PfiST, e. ». [Fr. poster ; Sp. postear.] To 
travel with speed. 

And peri o’er lend and ocean without rest. 

MUton. 

P6ST, v. U To fix to a poet; as, to peri a 
notification. 

2. To expose to public reproach by fixing 
the name to a post ; to expose to oppro- 
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brium by some public action ; as, to peri a 
coward. , 

3. To advertise on a post or in a public 
plw.; 

Loses of New England. 

4. To set; to piece; to station; as, tapost 
troops on a hill, or in front or on the flank 
of an army. 

6. In book-keeping , to carry accounts from 
the waste-book or journal to the ledger. 

To post off, to put off; to delay, [Not «s«L] 


2. In a g ener al earn. 


To the unhappy that unjustly bleed, 
Hsav'n gives posterity V avenge the i 


POST, a Latin preposition, signifying after. 
It is used in this sense in composition in 
many English words. 

POSTABLE, a. That maybe carried. [Not 
used.] MowUague. 

P6STA6E, n. The price established by 
law to be paid for the conveyance of a let- 
ter in a public mail. 

2. A portage. [Not used.] SmoUet. 

POSTBOY, n. A boy that rides as post; a 
courier. Tatler. 

POST-CHAISE, «. [See Chaise.] A car- 
riage with four wheels for the conveyance 
of travelers. 

POSTDATE, «. t. [L. post, after, and date , 
L. datum.] 

To date after the real time ; as, to poetdate 
a contract, that is, to date it after the true 
time of making the contract 

POSTDILU'VIAL, \ a. [L .post, after, and 

POSTDILU'VIAN, J dUuvium, the de- 
luge.] 

Being or happening posterior to the flood in 
Noah’s days. Woodward. Buckland 

POSTDILUVIAN, n. A person who lived 
after the flood, or who has lived since that 
event. Grew. 

POST-DISSEIZIN, n. A subsequent dis- 
seisin. A writ of post-dusetsin is intend- 
ed to nut in possession a person who has 
been uisseized after a judgment to recover 
the same lands of the same person, under 
the statute of Merton. Blackstone. 

POST-DISSE'IZOR, n. A person who dis- 
seizes another of lands which he had be- 
fore recovered of the same person. 

Blackstone. 

POSTEA, n. [L.] The record of what is 
done in a cause subsequent to the joining 
of issue and awarding of trial. Blackstone. 

POSTED, pp. Placed; stationed. 

2. Exposed on a post or by public notice. 

3. Carried to a ledger, os accounts. 

POSTER, n. One who posts ; also, a cou- 
rier ; one that travels expeditiously. 

POSTERIOR, a, [from L. poster w, from 
post, after , Fr. posterieur. J 

1. Later or subsequent in time. 

Hesiod was posterior to Homer. Broome 

2. Later in the order of proceeding or mov- 
ing ; coming after. [Unfrequent.] 

POSTERIORITY, a. [Fr. postertoritt.] 
The state of being later or subsequent ; as, 
posteriority of tune or of an event; oppo- 
sed to priority. Bale. 

POSTE'RIORS, n. plur. The hinder 
of an animal body. „ 

P08TERTTY, n. [Fr. posteritf ; L. wos- 
teritas , from posterns, from post, after. J 
1. Descendants ; children, children's chil- 
dten, Ac. indefinitely ; the race that pro- 
ceeds from a progenitor. The whole hu- 
man nee are die posterity of Adam. 
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POSTERN, n. [Fr. p6teme, tar pretense, 
from L .post, behind?] 

1. Primarily, X back door orgate; a private 
entrance ; hence, any smaUdoor or gate. 

Dryden. Locke. 

2. In fortification, a small gate, usually in 

the mile of the flank of a bastion, or in 
that of the curtain or near the oriflon. de- 
scending into the ditch. Encyc. 

POSTERN, a. Back; bring behind; pri- 
vate. Dryden. 

POST-EXISTENCE, rs. Subsequent or fh- 
k ture existence. Addison. 

[POST-FINE, is. In English lose, a fine due 
to the king by prerogative, after a Hcentia 
concord an di given in a fine of lands and 
tenements; called also the kind's silver. 


POSTFIX, n. [h.post, after, and /#.] In 
grammar, a letter, syllable or word added 
to the end of another word ; a suffix. 

Parhhurst. 

POSTFIX', o. t. To add or annex a letter, 
syllable or word, to the end of another or 
principal word. ParkhtSrsi. 

PoSTFIX'ED, pp. Added to the end of a 

POSTFIX'ING, ppr. Adding to the end of 
a word. 

POST-HACK'NEY, n. [post and hackney.] 
A hired posthorse. Wotton. 

POST-HASTE, m. Haste or speed in travel- 
ing, like that of a post or courier. Shak. 

POST-HASTE, ado. With speed or expe- 
dition. He traveled post-haste, that is, by 
an ellipsis, with post-haste. 

POST-HORSE, n. A horse stationed for the 
use of couriers. Sidney. 

POST-HOUSE, a. A house where a post- 
office is kept for receiving and dispatching 
letters by public mails; a post-office. [The 
latter word is now in general ate.] 

POST'HUME, a. Posthumous. [Not need.] 
Watts . 

POSTHUMOUS, a. [L. post, after, and hu- 
mus, earth ; humatus, buried.] 

1 . Bora after the death of the father, or ta- 
ken from the dead body of the mother ; as, 
a posthumous son or daughter. Blackstone. 

2. Published after the death of the author ; 
as, posthumous works. 

3. Being after one’s decease ; as, a posthu- 
mous character. Jidison. 

POSTHUMOUSLY, adv. After one’s de- 

P0ST1C, a. [L. posticus.] Backward .^ [Not 

POSTAL, is. [It postUla ; Sp. postUa ; from 
L. post] 

A marginal note ; originally, a note in the 
margin of the Bible, so celled because 
written after the text . Encyc. 

POSTIL, b. t. [It poetsOare.’] To write 
marginal note*; to glow; to illustrate 
with marginal notes. Dncrn . 

POSTILER, a. One who writes marginal 
notes ; one who fflostratee the text of a 
book by notae in the margin. 

POSTILLION, ixperitiW [Fr.j mtiBen, 
a postboy, from poets.] 
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One that rtdssand guides fee fine pair of] 
hones In a notch or ofecr carriage; alec* 
one that rid— one of the how, when one 
jtir only ft died, either in a notch or poet* j 

jipr. Setting up on a post; 

« name or character to reproach 
c advertisement 

2. 'Placing; Rat ioning . 

3. Transferring account* to a ledger. 

P68TLEMINTAK, \ «. [See Porfesw- 

POSTLIMINTOUS, / ate*.] Contrived, 

dene or existing subsequently ; as, a post- 
liainiitsi application. 

POSTLIMINIUM, \ ft. [L. post, after, and 

POSTLIMINY, J Imen, end, limit! 
Postliminium, among the Romans, was the 
return of a person to his own country who 
had cons to sojourn in a foreign country, or 
had been banished or taken by an enemy. 

In the modem law of nations, the right 
of postliminy is that by virtue of which, 
persona and things taken by an enemy in 
war, ace restored to their former state, 
when coming again under the power of the 
nation to which they belonged. The sove- 
reign of a country is bound to protect the 
person and the property of his Subjects ; 
and a subject who has suffered the loss of 
his property by the violence of war, on 
being restored to his country, can claim to 
he re-established in all his rights, and to 
recover his property. But this right does 
not extend, in all cases, to personal effects 
or movables, on account of the difficulty of I 
ascertaining their identity. 

Vattel. Du Ponceau 

P6STMAN, ft. A post or courier; a letter- 
carrier. Granger 

POSTMARK, a. The mark or stamp of a 
post-office on a letter. 

POSTMASTER, n. The officer who has the 
superintendence and direction of a post* 

PoUmatter-gtnsral, is the chief officer of the 
postroffice department, whose duty is to 
make contracts for the conveyance of the 
public mails and see that they are execu- 
ted, and who receives the moneys arising 
from the postage of letters, nays the ex- 
penses, keeps the accounts of fee office, and 
superintends the whole department. 

POSTMERIDIAN, a. [L . postmeridianus. 
See Meridian,] 

Being or belonging to the afternoon ; as, 

' lion sleep. 
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PWPCXNB, a. L FL pttd f psm ipo*i after, 

1. To*putoff ;*£> defer to a ftiture or 1 
tine ; to delay ; as, to p o stpone the const- 
deration of a Mil or question to the after* 
noon, or to the fbQowiag day. 

2. To set below something else in value or 
importance. 

AU other ooasideratieas dwold give way and 
be pestpened Us this. Locke. 

POSTPONED,/*. Delayed; defend to 
ftiture time ; set below in value. 
POSTPONEMENT, «*. The act of deferring 
to a future time ; temporary delay of busi- 
ness. T. Pickering. Kent, 

POSTPONENCE, ft. Dislike. [Not to we.] 


Bacon. 


postmeridian sleep. j 

POSTNATE, o. [L. post, after, and 

born.] Subsequent [Little mod.} Taylor. 

POST-NOTE, *. [post and note.] In com- 
merce, a bank note intended to be trans- 
mitted to a distant place by the public mail, 
and made payable to order. In this it 
differs from a common bank note, which is 
payable to the bearer. 

POSTNUPTIAL, a. [mod and nuptial.] 
Being or happening after marriage ; as, a 
postnuptial settlement on a wife. Kent. 
POST-OFFICE, «. An office or house where 
letters are motived for delivery to the 
persons to whom they are add re ssed, or to 
be transmitted to other places in the pub- 
lic mails : a post-home. 

POST-PAID, «. Having fee postage paid 
an; wa latter. 


POSTPONING, ppr. Deferring to a ftiture 
time. 

POSTPOSITION, ». [post and position.] 
The state of being put back or out of the 
regular place. Mede. 

POSTREMOTK, «. [post and remote.] 
More remote in subsequent time or order. 

Darwin. 

POSTSCRIPT, ft. [h.post, after, and scrip- 
turn, written.] 

A paragraph added to a letter after it is con- 
cluded and signed by the writer ; or any 
addition made to a book or conmosition 
after it had been supposed to be finished, 
containing something omitted, or something 
new occurring to the writer. 

Locke. Addison. 
POST-TOWN, n. A town in which a post- 
office is established by law. 

2 A town in which post-horses are kept. 
POSTULANT, b. [See Postulate.] One 
who makes demand. 

POSTULATE, b. JTL. postulatum , from pos- 
lulo, to demand, from tho root of posco, to 
ask or demand. The sense is to urge or 
push.] 

A position or supposition assumed without 
proof, or one winch is considered as self- 
evident, or too plain to require illustration. 

Eneyc. 

A self-evident problem, answering to 
axiom, which is a self-evident theorem. 

D. Olmsted. 

POSTULATE, v. t. [supra.] To beg or as- 
sume without proof. [Little used.] Brown. 

2. To invite ; to solicit ; to require by en- 
treaty Burnet. 

3. To assume ; to take without positive con- 
sent 

The Byxantine emperors appear to have ex- 
ercised, or at least to have postulated a sort of j 
paramount supremacy over this nation. Tocke. 
POSTULATION, ». [L. postUlatto.] The 
act of supposing without proof; gratuitous 
assumption. Hale. 

2. Supplication; intercession; also, suit 
cause. „ Pearson. Burnet. 

POSTULATORY, a. Assuming without 
proof. 

2. Assumed without proof. Brown. 

POSTULATUM, ft. .[L.j A postulate,— 
which see. Addison. 

POSTURE, ft. [Ft. from L. positora ; po- 
no, pmittts,] 

1. In po i nti n g and sculpture, attitude ; the 
situation of a figure with reward to the eye, 
and of fee several principal members with 
regard to each other, by which action is 


POT 

m e m ud . Post ur e s sho u ld h$ mmm 
dated to the chaiwctorcffee figure, and fee 
potters of safe member to 

MW* 


postures are such as our ordtoto f M rtt O M 
aad fee oocations of life lend us to ettMMtj 


2. Situation t condition * partledaTsSe 
wife regard to something tiset as, fee 
posture of public aflhirt before or after e Wwr. 

3. Situation of the body ; as, an abjjeotjpee- 

4. State ; condition. The fort it in a pas- 
ture of defense. 

6. The situation or disposition of the seve- 
ral parts of fee body with respect to sach 
other, or wife respect to a particular pur- 
pose. 

He oasts 

His eyes against the moon in m 


Tbs posture of e poetic figure Is the descrip 
tion of the heroes in the performance of such 
or such an action. Drydeu. 

0. Disposition ; frame ; as, the posture of 

the soul. Bailey 

POSTURE, v. t. To place in a particular 
manner ; to dispose the parts of a body 
for a particular purpose. 

He was raw with posturing himself accord* 
in§ to the direction of the chirurgton*. Brook 

POSTURE-MASTER, ft. One feat teaches 
or practices artificial postures of the body. 

Spectator. 

PO'SY, n. a as a. [Qu. poesy ; or a collec- 
tion, a cluster, from fee W. posiow, to col- 
lect See Pose.l 

1. A motto inscribed on e ring, &c. 

* Addison. 

2. A bunch of flowers. Spenser. 

POT, «. [Ft. pot ; Arm. pod / Ir. potm; 8w. 

potto s Dan. potte ; W. pot, a pot, and pe- 
te/, o bottle; poten, a pudding, the paunch, 
something bulging , 1). pot, spot, a stake, 
a hoard; potten, to hoard.] 

1. A vessel more deep than broad, made oi 
earth, or iron or other metal, used for se- 
veral domestic purposes; as, an iron pot 
for boiling meat or vegetables ; n pot for 
holding liquors ; a cup, as a pot of ale ; an 
earthen pot for plants, called u/ower-pot, 
&c. 

2. A sort of paper of small sized feeets. 

To go to pot, to be destroyed, ruined, wasted 

or expended. [ A low phrase.] 

POT, o. t. To preserve seasoned in pots ; 
a a, potted fowl and fish. Dryden. 

2. To inclose or cover in pots of earth. 

Mortimer. 

3. To put in casks for draining ; as, to pot 

sugar, by taking it from fee cooler and 
placing it in hogsheads wife perforated 
heads, from which the mti a srn perco- 
late* through fee spungy stalk of a plan- 
tain leaf. Edwards, W. iSSes. 

POTABLE, «. [Ft.; Low L. potabUis ; It. 
potable ; from L. note, to drink; potm, 
drink, Gr. wen*, from atru, wmjmsi, to 
drink.1 

Drinkable ; feat may be drank; as, water 
fresh and potable , Bacon. 

Risen run potable gold. 



poll 


POT 

POTABLE, n Something that mar ha 


POTABLENESS, *. Tha quality ofb*ng 
drinkable 

POTAGE,* [from jwt, ft. Id t U. po- 
tag no, Part po tajm f W. jwtn, Ann 
podawk Tha a a non o et r eot orthogra- 
phy than PattNM ] 

A species of food made of meat boflsd to 
softntss In water, usually with tome ngr- 
tablet or awaet hash#. 

POT AGER, n. [from jtofopc ] A porringer 
Grew 

POTAG l BO,\<i. A kind of pickle imported 

POTAE'GO, J from the Westlndies 

Kmg 

POTANCE, n With watchmaker*, die >tud 
In which the lower pivot of the Verge it 
Ash Scott 

POTASH, m foot and euhet, D potato h, 
O pottaeche, Dan pouwke, Fr potaese ] 

The popular name of vegetable fixed alkali 
in an impure itate, procured from the ashes 
of plants by lixmation and evaporation 
Tha matter remaining after evaporation is 
Trfined in a crucible or furnace, and the 
extractive substance burnt off or dissipated 
Refined potash is called pearlath The 
plants which yield the greatest quantity of 
potash are wormwood and fumitory 

Ktrwan Nttholton Encyc 
By recent discoveries of Sir H Davy, it 

0 appears that potash is a metallic oxyd 
the metal is called potaeewm and the al 
kali, m books of science, » called potaua 

POTAS'SA, n The scientific name of vege- 
table alkali or potash 

POTASSIUM, n A name given to the me 
taDio basis of vegetable alkali According 
to Dr Davy, 100 parts of potash consist of 
86 1 parts of the basis, ana 18 0 of oxygen 
Med Itrpot 

Potassium has the most powerful affinity 
for oxygen of all substances known it 
takes k from every other compound and 
hence is a most important agent in chimi 
cal analysis 

POTATION, n [L petatio See Potable] 

1 A drinking or drinking bout 

2 A draught Shaft 

3 A species of dnnk Shak 


POTATOE, n find batatas] A plant and 
esculent root of the genus Solan urn, a na 


tive of America. Hie root of this plant 
which is usually called potatoe, constitutes 
one of dm cheapest and most nourishing 
species of vegetable food, it is the pnnci 
pal food of (ho poor In some countries, 
and has often contributed to prevent fa 
mine It was introduced into the British 
dominions by Sir Walter Raleigh or other 
adventurers in dm 16th century , but it 
came slowly into use, and at this day is 
not much cultivated and used in some 
countries of Europe In the British do- 
minions and in the United 8totes, it has 
proved on* of the greatest blessings be- 
stowed on men by die Creator 

l’Or BELLIED, a Having a prominent 
belly 

POT* BFLLY, n A protuberant belly 

NOTCH, v t [Fr packer, Lng to poke 1 To 
thrust , to push [JVot used ] Shaft 

9 To poach, to bou shgbtly [Not used] 


i root of this plant 


POT 

POWOMPAN'ION, * An m Wfr fc <* 
companion in drinking, app l ie d generally 
iakSSmlhard drinker* 

POTELOT,*. [Qu. G pottleiA, D. potlood, 

Wockleadj 

The sulphuret of molybden. Fowrcroy 

POTENCE, «. In heraldry, a croas whose 
ends resemble the head of a crutch Bmeyr 
POTENCY, n [L potentia, tram potent , 
pottum, posse See Power J 

1 Power , physical power, energy at effi- 
cacy strength Shah 

2 Moral power, influence, authority. 

Now arriving 

At place of potency and sway o th’ state 

Shaft 

POTENT, a [L poteru ] Powerful phy 
sically strong forcible , efficacious ; as, a 
potent medicine 

Moses once more bis potent rod extends 

Mtthm 

2 Powerftil, m a moral sense having great 

influence , as, potent interest a potent ar- 
gument Decay of Piety 

3 Having great authority control or dorm 

mon as, a potent prince Shale 

POTENT, n A prince a potentate [ Not 

tn ute 1 Shaft 

2 A walking staff or crutch [Not need ] 

POTENTACY, n Sovereignty [Afof need ] 
Barrow 

POTENTATE, n [Fr potentat, It po- 
tentate ] 

A person who possesses great power or sway 
a prince , a sovereign , an emperor king 
or monarch 

Exalting him not only above earthly princes 
and potentate! but above the highest of the ce 
lestial hierarchy Boyle 

POTENTIAL, a [L potentialu] Having 
power to impress on us the ideas of cer 
tain qualities though the qualities are not 
inherent in the thing , as, potential heat or 
cold Encyc 

2 I xiHting in possibility not in act 

T1 is p tt itial and imaginary materia pnma 
cannot ixut without form Riltigh 

3 Lfficacious powerful [ Not tn vee J 

Shak 

Potential cautery m medicine, is the con 
Burning or reducing to an eschar, any part 
of the body by a caustic alkaline or metallic 
salt, Ac instead of a red hot iron, the use 
of which is called actual cautery Encyc 
Potential mode in grammar, is tnat form of 
the verb which is used to express the pow 
er, possibility, liberty or necessity of an 
action or of bung as, I may go, he can 
write This in English, is not strictly a 
distinct mode but the indicative or detla 
rative mode, affirming the power to act, in 
stead of the act itself I may go or can go 
are equivalent to, I have power to go 
POTENTIAL, n. Any thing that may be 
posable Bacon 

POTLNTIALTTY, a Possibility , not ac- 
tuality Taylor Bentley 

POTENTIALLY, ado In possibility , not 
in act, not positively 
This duration of human souls is only poten- 
tially infinite Bentley 

2 h^s ffioacy, not m actuality , as, potentially 

POTENTLY, ado Powerfully , withgnot 
force or energy 


POTESTATIVE, « [from L-pderfas.} Au- 
thoritative [Not need] P w ww 

POTGUN, for Popgm [Not need] JmML 
POT-H ANGER, n [pot and JMsyff] A 
pot-hook 

POTH'ECARY, contracted (romJp otkecory , 
and vert vulgar [See the latter J 
POTH'ER, « [This word is vulgarfrure- 
nouuced bother Its origin and smqro as 
are not ascertained 3 

1 Bustle, confusion, tumult, flutter [Lew ] 

Shaft Swift 

2 A suffocating cloud Drayten, 

POTH'ER, v i To make a blustering in- 
effectual effort, to make a stir 

POTHER, v t To harass and perplex, to 
puzzle toeke 


puzzle Locke 

POT'HERB, a An herb for the put or for 
cookery a culinary plant Arbuthnot 
POT HQQK, n A hook on which pots and 
kettles are hung over the fire 
2 A letter or character like a pot hook a 
scrawled letter Dryden 

POTION, n [Fr from L potto , poto, to 
dnnk ] 

A draught , usually, a liquid medicine , a 
dose Bacon Milton 

POTUD n The lid or cover of a pot 

Derham 

POT' MAN * A pot companion 
POTSHERD n [pot and Sax j-ceajib, 
a fragment, fiom yceapan, to thear, D 
poisuierf (, tcherbe ] 

A piece or fragment of a broken pot John 
POT STONE n Potstone appears to be in 
dura ted black talck, passing into serpen 
tine It has a curved and undulatingly 
lamellar structure patting into slaty Cyc 
Potstone is of a greenish gray color It oc- 
curs massive, or m granular concretions 
Ure 

Potstone la a vanety of steatite Cleaveland 
POTTAGE, n Broth, soup [See Potage, 
the more correct orthography J 
POTTED pp Preserved or inclosed in a 
pot drained m a cask Edwards 

POTTER, n [from pot ] One whose occupa 
tion is to make earthen vessels 

Dryden Mortimer 
POTTERN ORE, n A species of ore, which, 
from its aptness to vitrify like the glaring 
of potter s ware, the miners call by this 
name jro«fr 

POTTERY, n [Fr potene, from pot ] The 
vessels or ware made by potters , earthen 
ware, glazed and baked 
2 The place where earthen veasels ore ma 
nufactured 

POTTING, a [from pot ] Drinking, tip- 
pling Shak 


ing, os above , dnnking 

POTTLE, «. [W potel, a bottle, tnmpoL] 

1 A liquid measure of four pinto. 

2 A vessel, apotor tankard 

POT- V AL r I ANT, « [potandoafcmq Can- 
rageous over the cup, he a t e d to valor by 
strong dnnk Jddkom. 

POUCH, w» IT; pocke, a pocket or hag, a 
purse-net, the paunch, !r pscss, G 



POU 

W, Dea. teg, tiw 
Wfy, ftear «»d extending.] 

1. A email % ; mBy, be 
•rtWii ft# pocket. JtejA 

ft* A mutubenmt h*Bv. 
ft* ThTb^^^afeHMUoftht 

wSraft. ft Topoeket; to asm. fb 
ft* To ewaBaw ; vm& of fowls, whose crop 
i« ooQod In Fra ash, jmoIo. DerUm. 
8. To soot fjVbfused.] Ammortk 

POUCHY-MOUTHED, «. Blubber-tipped. 
j>b«w41 Ameeeortk. 

PflUL'-DAVlS, n. A •ortof sail doth. [jVW 
sued.] AmewortL 

foule. sm pool. 

POULT,*. rFt.pooM. SooPoofey.] A 
resragchicken. [Little tued.] king. 

POULTERER, *. [Norm. poltaire. See 


1. One who makes it his holiness to sell 
fowls for ths table. 

ft. Formerly, in England, an officer of the 
king’s household, who had the charge of I 
the poultry. 

POULTICE; *. [It potto, pap, L. putt, 
pntttt, Or. MXref.l 

A oataplasm; a son composition of meal, 
bran, or the like substance, to be applied 
to sores, inflamed parts of the body, arc. 

Bacon, 

POULTICE, v. ft To apply a c ata p las m to. 

POULTIVE, for Poultice, is not used. 

Temple. 

POULTRY, *. [from Fr. poule, a hen, dun. 
poulet ; It petto, a chicken , pollame , poul- 
try; Sp. polla ; L. pullut, a chicken, pi 
other young animal; allied to Eng. foal, 
W. ebutd, ebolee, a Ally or colt ; It pollart, 
to sprout, L. uuUnloA 

Domestic fowls which are propagated and 
fod for the table, such as cocks and hens, 
capons, turkles, ducks and geese. 

POULTRY-YARD, e. A yard or place 
where fowls are kept for uw use of the table. 

POUNCE, n. potme. [Fr. pierre-vonce, pu- 
mice-stone; pouter , to rah with pumice- 
stone ; Arm. maen-pencx, pumice-stone.] 

1. Gum-eandarach pulverised, a fine pow- 
der used to prevent ink from spreading on 

ftf^harcoal dust inclosed in soma open stuff, 
as muslin, Ae. to be pessed over hoi 

S ad in the work, to mark the lines 
ns on a paper underneath. This 
of pounce is used by embroiderers to 
transfer their patterns upon their stuffi; 
also by lace-makers, and sometimes by en- 
graven. It is also used in varnishing. Cue. 
S. Cloth worked in eyelet-boles. Todd. 
POUNCE, e. ft To sprinkle or rub with 


pounoe. 
POUNCE, n. 


[This word s 


i to be con- 


meted with the It punaome, a bodkin, a 
punch, a push, which is from the L. pu n go, 
whence Sp. jumaer . ] 

The daw or talon of a bird of prey. 

POUNCE, e. L To frlloosaddehly; to foil 
m and setae with the daws; as, a rape- 


mm fowl pomecs c 
POUNCB-BOX, \s 
POUWC lT-BOX, / 


A saaB beat with a 
Hd,umd 




p o v 

wwro^s. Ph ^ y Sw. A Dan. 




fund ;D. pond ;Q. 

,1 ‘ ft — 


ounces tray or sixteen 


avoirdupois. 


ft. A money of account tim d sttag cf twenty 
■hillings, the value of which isaiiweot in 
dffibrent countries. The pound starting 
is equivalent to S4 44. 44 eta, money of the 
United State*. In New England and Vir- 
ginia, the pound is equal to Sty; fat Y*— 
York to S3|. 

POUND, n. [Sax. pfufean, ptabatt, to con- 
fine.] 

An inckmm erected by authority, in whioh 
cattle or other beasts are oanftned when 
taken in trespassing, or going at large in 
violation of law ; a pin-fora. 

POUND, e. ft To ooJbeiaa public pound. 

POUND, r. ft [Six. puman ; W. pmum , to 
boat and to food.] 

1. To brat ; to strike with some heavy in- 
strument, and with repeated blows, so as 
to make an i mp r e s al on. 

With cruel Mow* eke petmde bar blubber'd 



2. To comminute and pulverise by beating . 
to braise or break into fine parts by a 
heavy instrument ; as, to pound spice or 
salt. 

Load strokes with peumBng spies the ftbric 
rend. Oerik. 

POUNDAGE, n. [From pound.] A sum de- 
ducted from a pound, or a certain sum 
paid for each pound. Stetft. 

2. In England, a subsidy of 12A in me 
pound, granted to the crown on all goods 
exported or imported, and if by sliens, 
more. Blachetone. 

POUND'BREACH, a. The bracking of a 
public pound for releasing beasts oonfinad 
in it Blaekelone. 

POUND'ED, pp. Beaten or braised with a 
heavy instrument , pulverised or broken by 
pounding. 

2. Confined in a pound; impounded. 
POUND'ER, n. A pestle; the instrument of 
pounding 

2. A person or thing denominated from a 
certain number of pounds ; as, a cannot) is 
called a twelve-pounder; a person of ten 
pounds annual income is called a ten- 
pounder; a note or bill is called a ten- 
pounder. John 

3 A huge pear. Dryden. 

Pound fooluk. The phrase, penny wise and 
pound foolish, signifies negligent in the care 
of large sums, but careful to save small 

POUNIFING, ppr. Beating; braising; pul- 
verising; impounding. 

»UPE*N, n. [Fr. ponpee.] A puppet or 
lituo oftby 

PttUPIES, n. In cookery, a mess of victuals 
mad* of veal steaks and slices of bacon. 

jfagfry 

POUR, *. ft [W. teens, to east, send, throw, 
thrust] 

1. To throw, as a fluid in a str eam , either 
outefa veme! or into it; as, to jtour wet- 
ter Jtmsapnfl, or on* of a pail; to pour 
wine km a decanter. Pour is app r op ri- 
abdy but net mdroivdy applied to Adds, 
and si gnifi e s msraly to oast or throw, end 
this seme is modified by oat, from, in, sate, 


copio us shunda not. 

Iwlfl pew rat say Spirit open afl dash TaSllL 
To pom out dual. Wxiv. 
ft* To emit; to send forth fat * stream or 


Leodea doth pom eat bar cMssas. Jb*. 
ft* To send forth; as, to pour out wolds, 
piajewer djjhs ; to pear oaf the heart Or 

4. To throw in profusion or with over- 
whelming fore*. 

I will wordypsareatniyfiiryoetiwe. 

Bsek.vU. 

P6UR, e.i. To flow; to issue forth fat a 
stream, or ooutinuad suooessionof parts; 
to move or rash, as a currant The tor- 
rent pome down from the mountain, or 
along the steep deeoent 
ft. To rush in a crowd or continued pro* 


A ghastly baud of giants, 
down the mountain, crowd tbs 
JPtffs 

POURED, pp. Seat forth; thrown; as a 
fluid. 

POURER, a. One that pours. 

POURING, ppr. Sending, as a fluid; driving 
in a current or continued stream. 

POURLIEU. See PURLIEU. 

POURPRESTURB, a. [Fr. peer, for, and 

iT^L^a inploenra or encroach- 
ment on another’s property. Encuc. Cornel. 

POUR8UIVANT. See PURSUIVANT. 

POURVEYANCE. See PURVEYANCE. 

POUSSE, corrupted from PuUt,ptm*.Spenter 

POUT, a. A fish of the genus Oadus, about 
an inch in length; the whiting pout. 

Diet Nat. Htot. 

ft. A bird. Carew. 

A A fit of sullenness. [Colloguiai] 

POUT, e.i. [Fr. bonder; allied probably to 
bud, puddma, Gr. fieraen, W. poten t man 
the ham of bulging or pushing cuft] 

1. To thrust out the lips, as in sulterniess, 

oontempt or displeasure; hence, to look 
sullen. SkaA. 

2. To shoot out; to be prominent; as, pant- 

tew lips. DtSdcn. 

POUTING, ppr. Shooting out, as the Up* 

iev- 

it. 


2. Looking sullen. 
POVERTY,*. 


OV'ERT?, n. [Norm. PouerU , ft. 
tSf It .povertd, Sp. A Port 
pauportat. See Poor.] 

I, Destitution of property; indigene*; mot 
of convenient means of s ub si rt eu M. The 
consequence of poeerty is rt s p a tlflmes . 

The drunkard and tbe gJattoa shaft «p» to 


poeerty, free. ssUL 
ft. Barrannoss 


of sentimsut or 


defect; a* the, , - 

3. Want, dsfoct of words; as, tbe j w ror %of 
language. 

POWDER, a. [ft. poudre, eoa tro eted fr uas 
pouidre: Arm. paujfra ; It jwfoarv ; % 
potoof L. puhie. The O. haspasfs^ and 

•ouro* I kmar mt Bn Me U probably 
from p»dto,piitte, to beat] 

1. Anyfoy subrtama mmpomdof minute 


P0» 

Mrtidea, whether natoml or arttf d l l ; 
man geasrslly, a s ub sta nc e oonmbntod 
or triturated to dne particle*. Thus dust 
Jc of earth ; itm k A# powrier 

of gram. Bto tot word to jwrtisulariy ap- 
plied to suhstaneai reduced to tote parti- 
cles to medicinal jnijirni 

2. A composition of saltpeter, sulphur and 
charcoal, mixed and granulated; gun- 
powder. 

3. Hair-powder; pulverised stewh. 

POW'DEA, *. t To reduce to too particles ; 

to comminute; to pulverise ; to triturate; 
to pound, grind or mb into fine partielea. 

2^Toagriaile with powder ; as, to powder 

3. To aprinkle with salt; to com; aa meat. 

Bacon. 

POWDER, e. i. To come violently. [Not 
tome.] L’Ettrange. 

PQW'DBR-BOX, ft. A box in which hair- 
Gay. 

, ft. A cart that carries 
pow der and shot to artillery. 

POWDER-CHEST, n. A small box or case 
charged with powder, old nails, Ac. fast- 
ened to the side of a ship, to be discharged 
Ok an enemy attempting to board. 

Mar. Diet. 

POWDERED, pp. Reduced to powder; 
sprinkled with powder ; corned ; salted. 

POWDER-FLASK, n. A flask in which 
wder is carried. 

BR-HORN, a. A horn in which gun- 
powder is carried by sportsmen. Swift. 

POWDERING, ppr. Pulverising; sprink- 
ling with powder ; corning; salting. 

POWDERING-TUB, n. A tub or vessel in 
Which meat is corned or salted. 

2. The place where an infected lecher is 
cured. Skak. 

POWDERrMILL, a. A mlU in which gun- 
* tr is made. Arbuthnot. 


powder is kept. 
POWDER-CART, a 


powdei 

PdWDI 


OWDER-ROOM, it. The apartment in a 
ship where gunpowder is kept Waller. 

POWDERY, a. Friable ; easily crumbling 
to pieces. 

2. Dusty : sprinkled with powder. 

3. Resembling powder. 

POWDIKE, a. A marsh or fen dike. [Lo- 

oelf 

POWDER, n. fFr. povvoir ; Norm, povart; 
from the root of 8p. A Port poder, It po- 
tter* ; or rather the same word varied in 
orthography. The Latin has potee, potnm, 
potei, po tent i n . The primary sense of the 
verb it to strain, or exert tone.] 

1. In aphiloeophieal era**, the faculty of do- 
ing or performing any thing; the fccuhy 
or moving or of producing a change in 
something; ability or strength. A man 
raises his hand by his own power, or by 
power moves another body* The exertion 
of power proceeds from tbs wflLsnd in 
strictness, no being destitute or trill or in* 
telligence, can exert power, Fewer fas man 
is active or epeealatw. Actm power is 
that which moves (he body ; toaeuMfcf 
power is that by which we tee, judge, re- 
« in general, by wuw wo 


Power msy erist without exertion. We 
We power to speak whan we are silettt 


FO# 

Power has boon iMW Slab into 
totow and powfes, ft* paw* ef dohf or 
mating, and the pewit eirm' ' 

pwslons at at nfteriof. to 

peseta* power is an el*e*d% In toms. 
Tooay that geld haanpasspr to totosltod, 
is improper language, yet tor Wont of a 
opriato wsto, powe r fa often 


used in a pas rive sense, at 
as two-fold; vis. as aUe to make er t 
to receive any change. Gyc. 

2. Force; animal strength; as, the power 
of the arm, exerted in lifting, throwmg or 
holding. 

8. Force; strength; energy; as , the power 
of the mind, of too imagination, of toe 
fancy. He has not powers of genius ade- 
quate to the work. 

4. Faculty of the mind, as mani f e ste d by a 
particular mode of operation ; as, the power 
of thinking, comparing and judging ; toe 
reasoning power*. 

5. Ability, natural or moral We say, « man 
has the power of doing good ; bis property 
gives him the power of relieving the dis- 
tressed; or, be has the power to penuade 
others to do good; or, it is not in his power 
to pay his debts. The moral power of man 
is also bb power of judging or discerning I 
in moral subjects. 

6. In mechanic*, that which produces motion 
or force, or which may be spoiled to pro- 
duce it. Thus the inclined plane is called 
s mechanical power, as it produces motion, 
although this in reality depends on gravity. 
The wheel and axle, ana the lever, are 
mechanical powers, as they may be applied 
to produce force. These power* are also 
called force*, and they are of two kinds, 
moving power, and nutainm g power. 

7. Force. The great power of the screw is 
of extensive use in compression. The 
power of steam is immense. 

8. That quality in any natural body which 
produces a change or makes an impres- 
sion on another body ; as, the power or me- 
dicine ; the power of heat ; the power of 
sound. 

9. Foroe ; strength; momentum; as, toe 
power of the wind, which propels a ship or 
overturns a building. 

10. Influenoe ; that which may move toe 
mind ; as, the power of arguments or of 
persuasion. 

11. Command ; the right «C governing, or 
actual government ; dominion ; rule ; 
eway; authority. A large portion of Asia 
is under the power of the Russian em- 
peror. The power of the British monarch 
is limited by law. The power* at govern- 
ment are legislative, executive, judicial, 
and ministerial 

Power is no blessing in Itself; but when it is 
employed to protect the innocent 9wtfL 

Under this sense may be comprehended 
civil, political, oocleaiastioal, and military 
p ower. 

12. A sovereign, whether emperor, king 
governing prinoe or toe legislature or a; 
state ; as. toe p o we r s of Europe ; the great 
p ow er # ; the wnaBer powers, to tide tenet, 
the 'State or nation governed seems to be 
fednded in to® word power. Gras* Bri- 
tain is a great turret pawer. 


rot* 

18. One fc wtofod #hh rilWify f a ariar? a 
dvflmadMrste. *n»i«b7 

14. BhfaSfy; tcekwtoie 
or agent mropoted to lam 
some part of creation; aa, iriiitMgtoterr ; 
the powers of darbies*. 

15. That which ha# physical power ; teitoqy; 
a navy; a host; a militery fore*. 

Never audit g ame r » 

Was levied In the body ef a IsuA took. 

18. Legal authority ; warranty a*,ap#wer 
ef attorney; an agent invested with mafia 
power* The envoy has foil po we r# to no- 
gotbts « treaty. 

17. tn arithmetic and alaebra, toe prodact 
arising from the mnlt^tteatloii of a num- 
ber or quantity into itself; as, a cube is toe 
third power; the hiquedrete Is the fourth 
power. 

18. In Scripture, right; privilege. Jehni. 
1 Cor. far. r 

19. Angels, good or bad. Col. I lph.vi. 

20. Violence; force; compulsion. Eeek.lv. 

21. Christ ta called the power ef God, as 
through him end his Gospel, Gad displays 
his power and authority m ransoming and 
saving sinners. 1 Cor. L 

22. The powers of heaven may denote toe 
celestial luminaries. Mstto. xxiv. 

23. Satan is said to have toe p ow e r of death, 
as he introduced sin, the cause of death, 
temporal and eternal, and torments men 
with toe fear ef death and foture misery. 

24. In vulgar language, a large quantity; a 
great number; as^ a power of good things. 
[This is, I believe, obsolete, even among 
•our common people.] 

Power (f attorney, authority given to a per- 
son to act for another. 

POWERFUL, a. Having great physical or 
mechanical power ; strong; forcible; mighty; 
as, a powerful army or navy; a powerful 


2. Having great moral power; forcible to 
persuade or convince toe mind ; as, a pow- 
erful reason or argument 

3. Possessing great political and military 
power ; strong in extent of dominion or 
national resources; potent; as, a powerful 
monarch or prinoe ; a powerful nation. 

4. Efficacious ; possessing or exerting great 
foroe or producing great effects ; as, a pow- 
erful medicine. 

5. In general, able to produoe great effects ; 
exerting great force or energy ; m, power- 
ful eloquence. 

The word of God is quick aadpewe^jU^ 

8. Strong; intense; as, a pow er ful hate or 
light 

POWERFULLY, nde. With great force or 
energy: potently; mightily; with gveat 
effect; forcibly; either & a physical or mo- 
ral senat. Certain modictnea operato p ewer 
fully on the stomach; tbs practice of virtue 
in powerfully reoommended by its toll tty. 
PQW'ERFVLNES8, «. The qmttty of 

jZ'tZr*' ***”*&& 

PuWDRLESS, e* Datotate of powers ftwa 
tog k; hnpetewt; aetahfcto 

dWLDRpK, «. CQa. Ik* qm fc, toe 



PEA 

InAenddtaLJfoetMtotoimaorwhi 
TJTJjC' “ * 

Bated toawfc, liA 9 

fOWtff, or PAWTTAW, a. An £3 
toast; aleoaprieet. 

POX, *. tu eemmtion ef peaks, East. poc 
poM» BCMTEva paftyqp&B 

c^Assf* 1 ^"* 


four dkeaeea, tot email pot, chicken poc, 
Dm vaociae «m Dm venereal diseases. 
Pom, when used without an epithet, signi- 
tot Dk Uttar, km caaerea. 

POT, u. [Bp. apoyo. a prop or stay, Fr. 

lg0fttL Tm verb aigiiffiM to bear or lean 
toe root of jkwm ] A rope- 
danoer'* pole. 

POZE, tor Pom, to pottle. See POSE. 

PKACTfC, tor Practical, It not la ute. It 
was formed/ used tor practical ; and Spen- 
ser uma it In toe tenat of artful. 

PRACTICABILITY, \n. [from . 

PRACTIC ABL EN ESS, / Hem We.] The 

, goaKty yr state of being practicable; * * 

PRACTICABLE, a. [Vt.prutkmbU; It 
praticabilc; Sp.practieable. See Practice.] 
1. That may be tone, effected or performed 
by toman meant, or by power* that can 


be applied. It it tome tones synonymous 
wi ikpeetible, but toe words differ in this * 
paamble is applied to (hat which might be 
performed, if the necessary powers or 
means oonld be obtained ; practicable is 
limited in he application to thing* which 
are to be performed by toe meant given, 
or which may be applied. It was poeeible 
fa r Archimedes to lift the world, but it was 
notpratticSble. 

2. That msy be practiced ; as, a practicable 

♦irtue. Dryden. 

3. That admits of use, or tost may be past- 
ed or traveled; as, a practicable road. 
In military qfatrt, a practicable breach is 
on# that can be entered by troops. 

Mitferd. 

Where (be passage ever the Euphrates U 
most practicable. Murphy. 

PRACTICABLY, ode. In such a manner 
as may be performed. “A vaiH* practicably 
applied before his eyes." is not correct 
language. It is probably a mistake for 
practically. Royer*. 

PRACTICAL, a. [L erection ; It. pro- 
tiro; Pr. pratique; bp. practice. See 
Practice.] Pertaining to pracDee or *o- 
Don. 

1 Capable ofpracDot or active naa; opposed 
to epeculatioe ; as, a practical undentand- 
tag. * Sooth. 

3. That may be used fa practice; that may 
be applied tones; m, practiced )a*oad^. 

4. That reduces bis knowledge or theories 
to actual urn; a* a practical man. 

3. Derived from practice or experience; as, 
praeti oe d efcitt cr knowledge. 
PRACTICALLY, ado. In relation to prae- 


meat; as, pr ac fea% wise 




PhA 

Plu3nCALNB8S,«. Tto qurifoy «f be- 


ing m a acDc eL 

of srpiaMt ePMrrw, tonri, tods, to make. 
The root of tois verb k *f*y to *t»* as 


«**, and 'from the seme roc< to ether 
ruages, are fa rme d G. to m to to nee, 
bramk.em . pracDee t D. p st nri km, toys, 
employ, et^joy ; brother, a tenant, one that 
eomipke a form ; Sax.toueaa, to nee, to 
eqjoy, to eel, whence Eng. to brook, and 
broker; Dan .bruyar, to use er employ; 
bruy, nee, praotioe; 8w. broke; L. from, 
fat f rarer orfmeer, whence Jhmtits, con- 
tracted into lUfreaenr, use, prae- 
ticcjrequenay. h. /reque ue . TboVf .fredth, 
practice, pmtiUsw, to nraotioe, may be toe 
same word, with toe ran ef toe palatal 
letter c or y.] 

1. Frequent or c us to mar y actions; a suo- 
essnof of acts ef a similar kind or in a like 


or of dining late ; toe praotioe of reading 
a portion or Scripture morning and even- 
ing, the practice of making regular entries 
of accounts; the practice of virtue or vice. 
Habit is the effect of practice. 

3. Use ; customary use. 

Obsolete word* may be revived when they 
are more to unding er significant than tboae in 
practice. Dryden. 

3. Dexterity acquired by use. [Umtem l .) 

Shah. 

4. Actual performance ; distinguished from 
theory. 

There are two (tactions of tbs *oni, eont 
pUuioa and practice, according to the get) 
division of objects, some of which only an 
tala our speculations, other* employ our actions. 


5. Application of remedies; medical treat- 
ment of diseases. Two physicians may 
differ widely in their practice. 

6. Exercise of any profession ; as, the prac- 
tice of law or of medicine ; toe practice of 
arms. 

7. Frequent use; exercise far Instruction 
or discipline. The troops are daily called 
out for 'practice. 

8. Skillful or ertfal management; dexterity 
in contrivance or the use of means ; art; 
stratagem; artifice; usually in abedsenae. 

Ha sought to havs that by practice which he 
ceuld not by prayer. Sidney. 

[Thk use of the word k genuine; Bp. 
practice, skillful, It pratieo ; Hke expert, 
from L. i ' - ■ * * 


experior. It 

Johnson supposes. See toe Verb.] 

9. A rale ia arithmetic, by which the opera- 
tion# of the general rales are abridged in 
nee. 

PRACTICE, a. t [Prim toe noun. The 
orthography of the verb ought to be the 
earns m af the neun; as in notice and to 
notic e .'] 

I. To do or perform frequently, custeuurfly 
or habitue!/ ; to parfera by a succe s sio n 
cfacto; as, io practice gearing; to proc- 
ess Render deception; toprnrikstoerir- 


Haaypmbe rime wtie # tiihyrdaHm fc 

3. Te nee er exerriee any w nfoeririp er art; 
ae, topmeties law or msdkto i ; topmeties 
gunnery or survey ing. 

3. Touot or exsrdse Tor instruction. Stmt- 

4. To commit: to perpetrate; as, Alhto 
ror. practiced at Wyoming. Marche#. 

A Teuae; as, » practiced road. [Vn mdL) 

PRACTICE, e.i Toperfomom^to 
finqnantiy or customarily, either for in- 
struction, profit or amusement ; at to 
practice with the broad-sword ; \o practice 
with tho rifle. 

3. Te fora a habit of acting in any manner. 
They shall practice howto live secure. Mitten. 

3. Tb (mesa st or negotiate s e c ret ly . 

I have practic’d with him, 

And found assens te kt the victor knew 
That 8yphea end Seasprealus are his (Heads. 

4. To try artifieea. 

0^roe^<^kh3ae*s, pr ee tic ' don our heart*. 

OrentiUt. 

5. To use evil arts or stratagem. 

If you them 

Did practice on my state-*- SKak. 

0. To use medical methods at experiments. 

I am little Inclined to practice on others, end 
as little that others should practice on me. 

Tempi,. 

7. To ex oroko env employment or profu- 
sion. A physician f " * 


that customarily performs certain acta. 

3. One who exercises a profession. In this 
cense Practitioner is generally need. 
PRACTICING, ppr. Performing or using 
customarily ; exercising, as an art or pro- 


PRACTICING, a. Engaged in too no er 
exercise of any profession , as, apractieimg 
physician or attorney. 

PRACTI8ANT, n. An agent [Hot need.] 

PRACTFTIONEB, n. One who is sngal 
gad to to* actual use or exarom of my 
art or profaaskm, particularly to law or 


3. One who dote any Dung customarily dr 
habitually. fThitfo. 

3. One that practices sly or dan ger ou s arta. 


lodge of toe struotnre of the human Indy 
k one of toe prmooyaUa of madtoal «d- 
ence and skill 

PBjEMUNIRK, a. [a oomrotion af toe L. 
premoarre, to pra sdanturirti ] 

1. A writ, or too rifcnaa for whfoh fo is 
granted. The qJfonse oonrieta to totro- 
during a foreign euDmrity er pe w ar into 
En gland, that to fattotoictog and mafa - 
totoing toe md pmm, meting itnpe- 
nm, & tmp&Tmi ^ «SdI- 



P E At 


P K A 


££UB££tfeGCl!S| 


%ks Am mi tho writaraso dentanfaiite d 
from tho word* used in toe writ, prgmm 
mre facto, euie A. B. to be fcrmn- 
ad to appear before us to mmr the toe* 
tempt wherewith he stands charge d. 

Xwtdow< Estbyc. 

2. The penalty hummed V Wringing e 
itetote. South. 

PRAGMATIC, \ a, [L. pragmaticus; 
PRAGMATICAL, / Or. 
frem^w ^y o, business; argon*, to do. 

Forward to intermeddle ; meddling ; imper- 
tinently bow or offidoue in the concern* 
of other*, without leave or invitation. 

The Mow grew ao pragmatical, that he took 
upon Mm toe government of my whole family. 

Arbuthnot. 

Pragmatic sanction, in toe German empire, 
du settlement made by Charlea VI. the 
emperor, who in 1722, having no tons, 
tattled mi hereditary dominiona on hia 
eldest daughter, the archducheaa Maria 
Tharasa, which settlement waa confirmed 
by moat of the powers of Europe. 

In the eivfl law, pragmatic sanction maybe 
defined, a rescript or answer of the aove- 
reign, delivered by advice of his council 
to some college, order, or body of people, 
who consult him in relation to the afrtirs 
of their community. The like answer 
given to a particular person, is called sim- 
ply a rescript. Ilottoman. Encyc . 

PRAGMATICALLY, ado. In a meddling 
manner ; impertinently. 

PRAGMATIC ALNESS, n. The quality of 
tatermeddling without right or invitation. 

PRAGMATIST, «. One who is imperti- 
nently busy or meddling. Reynolds 

PRATRY, n. [Fr.prairte.l An extensive 
tract of land, mostly level, destitute of trees, 
and covered with tall coarse grass. These 
prairies are numerous in the United States, 
west of the Alleghany mountains, espe- 
cially between the Ohio, Mississippi and 
the great lakes. 

PRA'ISABLE, a. That may be praised. 
[JVetweA] Wickltfe 

PRAISE, *. « as s. [D.prys, praise and 
prioe; G. preis, praise, price, prUs, value ; 
Datupriis, Sw. pru ” ■- 


Dan. priis, Sw. pris, id.; Vf.pris, price, 
value; ft. pris; Itprmm; 8p. prscio, 
price, value; presa, a prise; W .pnd; L. 
proton; Sp.* rss, gloiy, proto; Scot. 


proton; Sp. proa, glory, proto; Scot, 
pry*, praise and prise. See the Verb.] 

1. Commendation bestowed on a person for 
hia personal virtues or worthy actions, on 
meritorious actions themselves, or on any 
thing valuable; approbation expressed in 
worm or tong. Proto may be ex p re ss ed 
by an individual, aad in this circumstance 
differs from fa no, reno w n, and ooiebrity, 
which art the expression of the approba- 
tion of numbers, or pubKo commendation. 
When proste is applied to the expression of 
public approbation, it may be synonymou s 
with renew*, or nearly so. A mas may 
deserve the praise of an todhitoud, or of a 
nation. 

There in men who always octdbowd toe 

S rf goodnem with the nineties. Romtor. 
expression of gratitude forperaonal 
wmferrad; scorifying or extelliag. 


Me hato pot a aew song too asy ante, 
evan prate to oar God. Ps,*L 
3. The object, ground or reason of praise. 

He is toy prate, sad be is toy God. Deutx. 
PRAISE, p.t. [D.prynen. to praise; pry- 
ueorm, to estimate or value; G. pretson, 
to praise ; Dan.prwfr, td praise, extol or 
Bit up; Sw. prua ; W. prietaw: Arm. 
presa ; ft. priser, to prise, to value ; It. 
preusare ; Sp. preeiar ; Port, pretar, to 
estimate; presume, to boast or glory. It 
appears that praise, price, prise, are all 
from one root, the primary sense of which 
is to lift, to rake, or rather to strain. So 
from L. toilo, estoilo, we have estoL Now 
in Dan. roser, Sw. rosa, signifies to praise, 
and it may be questioned whether this is 
praise without a prefix. The Latin pre- 
tium, W. prid, is probably from the same 
root, denoting that which is taken tor a 
thing sold, or the rising or amount, as we 
use nigh ; a high vahie or price ; com ia 
O 

high. In Pets. j\ji\ aiara*, is high, 

O * /O/ 

lofty; afrasidan, to extol. 

Qu. Fr. prbner, forprosner.il 

1. To commend; to applaud; to express 
approbation of personal worth or actions. 

We praise not Hector, though his name we 
know 

Is great in arms ; ’da hard to praise a foe. 

Dryden, 

2. To extol in words or song ; to magnify ; 
to glorify on account of perfections or ex- 
cellent works. 

Praise him, all his angels ; praise ye him, all 
his hosts. Ps. cxlviii. 

3. To express gratitude for personal favors. 
Ps. cxxxviii. 

4. To do honor to; to display the excellence 
of. 

All thy work* shall praise thee, O Lord. 

Ps. cxW. 

PRAISED , pp Commended; extolled. 
PRA'ISEFyL, a. Laudable; commendable. 

[Not used ] Sidney 

PRA'ISER, n. One who praises, commends 
or extols ; an applauder ; a commander. 

Sidney. Donne. 
PRA'ISELESS, a. Without praise ot com- 
mendation. Sidney. 

PRAISEWORTHILY, ado. In a manner 
deserving of commendation. Spenser. 
PRAISEWORTHINESS, a. The quality of 
deserving commendation. £mt*A. 

PRAISEWORTHY, a. Deserving of praise 
or applause; commendable; as, n praise- 
worthy action. Arbuthnot. 

PRA'ISING, ppr. Commanding; extolling 
in words or song. 

PRAM, [D. promo.] Aflat-bottomed 

PR A ME, / boat or lighter ; used in Hol- 
land for conveying goods to or from a ship 
in loading or unloading. Encyc. 

2. In miH/ary qfeurs, a kind of floating bob* 
taiy or flat-bottomed vessel, mounting sa- 
vant cannon; used in covering the disem- 
barkation of troops. Encyc. 

WANGR, a. i prtos. rW.prmtow, to 
ftaUck, to play a prank, from rheme, a 
raaofcfeg or craving, the same as rank; 
Ir, rimem, to danoa; Perl krmear, to sport; 


flp. hrimoat, to bap. Mis oBkd teprmrf, 

—■which sae.] 

1. To tyring ao bond, as a bans in bfeb 

mettle. 

Mow rale toy p rancin g staadL Gay. 

2. To rida with bmsndhif movamaats ; to 
ride osten tati ously. 

Th’ insulting tyrant prancing o’er the laid. 

jUMsso. 

3. To walk or stmt about in a showy manner 

or with warlike parade. Swift. 

PR'ANCING, ppr. Springing; bounding; 

riding with gauant show. 

PR’ANCING, *. A springing or bounding, 
as of a high-epirited horse. Judg. v. 
PRANK, «. t. [If a is not radical, this word 
coincides with G. praeht , D. A Dan. proto, 
Sw. prackt, pomp, magnificence ; also with 
G. prangen, to shine, to make a show; D. 
pronken, to shine or make a show, to be 
adorned, to strut ; Dan. premger, to prance, 
to make a show, to sail by retail; the latter 
sense perhaps from breaking; 8w. premia. 
So in Port brincar, to sport; Sp. id. to 

leap. These are evidently the At. j j to 

adorn, to lighten. Prink k probably from 
the same root] 

To adorn in a showy manner ; to dross os 
adjust to ostentation. 

In sumptuous tire she joyed herself to prank. 

Milton. 

It u often followed by up. 

— And me, poor lowly maid. 

Most goddess-like prankt up. 3hnk. 

PRANK,*. [W. pranc.l Properly, a sudden 
start or sally. [See Prance .] Hence, a 
wild flight ; a capering; a gambol. 

2. A capricious action ; a ludicrous or merry 
trick, or a mischievous act, rather for sport 
than injury. Children often play their 
pranks on each other. 

—In came the harpies and plsyad their ac- 
customed pranks. Raleigh. 

PRANK, a. Frolic ksome ; full of gambols 
<?t tricks. Brewer. 

PRANK'ED, "I pp. Adorned in a showy 
PRANKT, / manner. 

PRANK'ER, *. One that dresses ostenta- 
tiously. 

PRANKING, ppr. Setting off or adorning 
for display. 

PRANKING, a. Ostentatious diipigr of 

PRASE, n. * as a. A sflieioua mineral ; a 
subspecies of quarts of a leek green rolor. 

Ckuptkmd 

PRASON, *. pra'en. [Gr. wrasse.] A leak ; 

also, a sea weed green as a leek. Bosky. 
PRATE, o. i. [D. praaten, to prate ; Sw. 
prate, to tattle; Or. fy«W Qu. allied 
perhaps to Sax. pseb. speech.] 

To talk much and without weight, or to fit- 
tie purpose: to be loquacious; as toe 
vulgar exprfto it, to n» on. 

To arte and talk for Ufc sad beaor. Met. 
And make a tool presume to prat* of leva. 

PRATE, a. A To utter foofiridy. ****“' 
What sunssnse weald too feel, Ay master, 
prole, 

Wbmtoou, biskaavt, oaast tato stststoa 



F ft A 


prats,* cm**,* t* & ** •»- 

pwe; trfRagtelk; wmoonti gh yocifr 

PRATO), a. Om that ta&s much to Bttie 
jttnocB, or on trittmr o uMo u ts. Southern. 
PRAPIC, > Bp. jraatioa; 

PRATIQUE, j Pt. jwrtfw. 800 Proc- 
Kml] 

In ooososoroe, primarily, convene; iater- 
mono; t&e eomtimiikwdan between a 
ship and tha port la wbieh oka arrives. 
Homo, a kooaoo or permission to hold in- 
toroo ut eo ami trade with the inhabitants 
o f a place, altar having performed qua- 
rantine, or upon a certificate that the ship 
Ad not come from an infected pboe ; a 
term used particularly in tho South of Eu- 
rope, where vessels coming from coun- 
tries infected with oontajpotis dis e a s es, 
are suWected to quarantine. 

PRATING, opr. Talking much on a trifling 
■nKW ; tatting Idly. 

PRZtINGLY, ado. With much idle talk; 
with loquacity. 

PRATTLE, e.i. [dies, of proto.] To talk 
much and idly ; to be loquacious on trifling 
subjects. Lock*. Addison. 

This word ie particularly applied to the 
talk of children. 

PRATTLE, *. Trifling talk ; loquacity on 
trivial subjects. 

Mere j wattle without practice, 

Is all his soldiership. Skak. 

PRATTLEMENT, «. Prattle. Hayley. 
PRATTLER, «i. An idle talker. Herbert. 
PRATTLING, ppr. Talking much on trivial 
afihirs. 

PRAVTTY, a. [L. practice, , from prank, 
crooked, evil] 

Deviation from right; moral pervanion; 
want of rectitude ; corrupt state ; as, the 
promt* of human nature ; the promt* of 
thewffl. Milton, South. 

PRAWN, a. A email crastaceous fish of 
the genus Cancer, wiu a serrated snout 
bending upwards. Encyc. 

PRAX’Ig, a. [L. from the Gr. Sec Prac- 
tice.'] Use; practice. Coventry. 

2. An example or form to teach practice. 

Lowih . 

PRAY, v. i. [Fr .prior; It prepare; L .pro- 
tor ; Rues, prochu ; allied perhaps to the 
Sax. pjiaegnan, Q.fragen, D. vraagen, 8w. 


Sax. pjuegnan, Q.fragen, I 
frdga, to ask, L. proco. 1 
longs to the same funSy as 


o. This word be- 
ly as preach and re- 


proach, Hah. Ch. Syr. Eth. & Ar. pa to 
nleas, to reproach; rsndered in Job ii 9, 
to curse; properly, to reproach, to nul at 
or upbraid, W. rkegu. The primary sense 
Is to throw, to pour forth sounds or 


words; for the 


pour forth sounds or 
tame word in Arabic, 


kiJji banka, signifies to pour out water, 
as m violent rain, Gr. /tyg*. Sot Ram. 
As the oriental word signifies to bites, 
and to reproach or cam, so in Latin the 
same word precor signifies to supplicate 
food or evil, and precis signifies a prayer 
end a cures. See Imprecate. Claes Erg. 
Ho. 3. and see No. 4. 6. 7. 8.] 

2. To ask with oarasotnom or seal, as tea 
fow* or for oomotiring desirable; to en- 
treat; to supplicate. 


Pray for dwm who issp hrfaBy aseyoaoadl btes*% 


PR A' 

*■ Tb petition; to .*,««* a for*; min 
my ti oatio o to a Wtfutive body. 

■ \a ^5^ s E^!2? 3£ , 3£i£ 

wit sotemnity and reveMMC, with adora- 
tion, eonfoetion of tinfo imlissiiM for 
mm, ad thanksgiring for bksrings re- 

otnrMe 

When then ptarnet, calm iate thy eleeet, and 
when then hast shut thy deer ,mv to thy Fa- 
ther who is in secret, sad toy Father who 
sseth In eserst, shall reward thee op enly^ _ 

4. I pray, that is, I pray you tell me* at let 
nelmow, is a common mode of introducing 
a question. 

PRAY, v. fc To supplicate ; to entreat ; to 

T prey yen in Christ's stead, be ye recon- 
ciled to God. S Cor. v. 

2. In worship , to supplicate ; tohnplore ; to 
ask with reverenoe and humility. 

Repent therefore of this toy wickedness, and 
prey God, if perhaps the thought of thy heart 
may be forgiven thee. Acts Till. 

5. To petition. The plaintlf prays judg- 
ment of the oourt 

He that will have the benefit of this act, 
must pray s prohibition before a sentence in the 
ecclesiastical court Ay^fk. 

4. To ask or intreat in ceremony or form. 
Pray my colleague Antoni us I may apeak 
with him. B. Jensen. 

[In most instances, this verb is transitive 
only by ellipsis. To pray Ood, is used for 
to pro * to God; to pray a prohibition , is to 
pray for a prohibition, Ac.J 
To pro y in aid, in law, is to call in for help 
one who has interest in the cause. 
PRAYED, pr. and pp. of Pray. 

PRAYER, n. In a general sense, tha aot of 
asking for a favor, and particularly with 
earnestness. 

2. In worship, a solemn address to the Su- 
preme Being, consisting of adoration, or 
an expression of our sense of God’s glo- 
rious perfections, confession of our sins, 
supplication for mercy and forgiveness, 
intercession for blessings on others, and 
thanksgiving, or an expression of gratitude 
to God for his mercies and benefits. A 
prayer however may oonsist of a single 
petition, and it may be extemporaneous, 
written or printed. 

3. A formula of church service, or of wor- 
ship, public or private. 

4. Practice of suppli c ati o n. 

As he is famed for mildness, peace and prayer. 

Skak. 

5. That part of a memorial or petition to a 
public body, which specifies the request 
or thing desired to be done or granted, as 
distinct from the recital offsets or reasons 
for the grant We say, the prayer at the 
petition Is that the petitioner may be die- 

PRV^ER-BOQK, a. A book containing 
prayers or the forms of devotion, public or 
SMHVfttfte Swwt* 

PRAYERFUL, a. Devotional; given to 
prayer; as, a p ra yer fu l frame of mind. i 
2 . Umt modi pra y e r . 

mTOpiilJl With much prayer. ] 
PRAYERLES8 , a. Not using prayer; ha- 
btoetiy neglecting Ae duty of prayer to 1 
M| afo a praysrim fondly. 


prtf 

mTtUBMMm, a. MaUS 

p^wowTw. wK ■SsSsat. 

preA It expresses priority of time or 
rank. It may be radically foe sama as the 
Italian proda, the prow of a ship ; prods, 
profit, «so valiant wbeacs prowess, fro* 
some root signifying to advancs. It soma- 
times signifies beyond, and maybe reader 
ed aery, as in prepotent. 

PREACH, e. L [Kpreehsn; Fr.prMer, 
Ibr preacher; Arm. preguebn or premo; 
W .proa, a greeting; prsgetk, a senium ; 
prsgstku, to preach, derived from the 
noon, and the noun from they, a sending 
out utterance, a gift, a curse, imprecation; 
rkegu, to send out to give or consign, to 
curse ; Heb. Ch. A Ar. *na L. preset a 
crier, Sax. yjuoo* or ppyocea, a crier. This 
is from tin same root as pray r, L. precor, 
and with s prefixed, gives the Q.sprecheu, 
D. sprockets, Sw. spr&ko, to speak; Dan. 
sprog, speech. Clam Bt*. No. 2.8. 4. S.] 


1. To pronounce a public discourse on a re- 
ligious subject or from a text of Scripture. 
The word is usually applied to suon dis- 
courses as are formtd from a text of Scrip- 
ture. This is tha modem sense at preach. 

2. To disoourse on the Gospel way of salva- 
tion and exhort to repentance ; to dis- 
course on evangelical truths and sxhort to 
a belief at them and acceptance of the 
terms of salvation. This waa the extem- 
poraneous manner of preaching pursued 
by Christ and his apostles. Matth. iv. x. 
Acts x. xiv. 

PREACH, o.l. To proclaim; to publish in 
religious discourses. 

What ys hear In the ser, that prseeh ye on 
the house-tops. Matth. x. 

Tha Lord hath anointed we to prseeh food 
tidings to the meek. Is. lxi. 

2. To inculcate in public discourses, 

I have preached righteousness in the great 
congregation. Ps. xl. 

He oft to them preach'd 
Conversion and rtpentanc*. MUtea. 

3. To deliver or pronounce; as, to preach a 
sermon. 

To preach Christ or Christ crucified, to an- 
nounce Christ as the only Savior, and 
his atonement as the only ground of ae- 
eeptance with God. 1 Cor. 1. 

To preach up, to discourse in Avar of 
Can they preach up equality tiWnl f ^ 

PREACH, n. A religious discoume. f 
used.] Hooker. 

PREACHED, pp. Proclaimed; mmeuoeod 
in public discount; inculcated. 
PREACHER, n. One who dieeourseo pub- 


I fivjaaWy »• piissMsia f mm 

Holy on religious subjects, Barm. 

2. One that inculcates any tlfeg with cam- 

No p reach er is Uswsed to but tins* Swift, 
PREACHERSHIP, * Tha sfiOao at a 
preacher. [Not used.] Mali. 

PREACHING, ppr. Pwdubufam; mAEh- 


teg in dieeotmo; togriouM. 
LEACHING, «. Tbo uo» of proosbbig ; 
i pm e msftow vmm ( Mtmtr. 



PS B 


MVACH1UN, a. ApaMha. <*•«£ 

PREACHMENT, a. A ttal « tm. 
am, is ecatenjK; adlwoam a O Ma l , 
solemn. « 8hm. 

PREA-CQU A TNT ANCR, m. Previous «e* 
o uaintanoe or hnfrniodnt Harris. 

PR^SuA<OraDTT PmvMt ac- 
quainted. fl r W i ii . I 

PKEAD^AMITlatta^MhMpMiEMM.] 

Aa inhabitant tim^rta that Bred before 

A Jama 

PREADAMOTC, «. Designating what 
existed before Adam; as, tiatitieus py- 
adam tfgwaridk Xkwan. 

PREADIClN I8TRAT10N, w. Previous 
n d m hristr a ti oa. Psarson. 

PREADMONT8H, v.i. To admonish pre- 

PwSSmON 1»TION, ». Previous warn- 
ing or admonition. 

PREAMBLE, a. [It preambolo; Bn.ore- 
Ms; Fr. priombuU; L. pra, Wore, 


nmbtdo. to ffo.1 

1. Something previous; introduction to a 
dhooorw or writing. 

2. The introductory pert of a statute, which 
etatea the reasons and intent of the law. 

Encyc. Dryden. 

PREAMBLE, *. t To preface ; tointro- 
ittce with previous remarks. FeUham. 

PREAM'BULARY, \ a. Previous; intro- 

PRKAMDULOUS, ) ductory. [Not used.] 
Brown. 

PREAM'BULATE, e. L [L. one, before, 
and ambulo, to walk.] To walk or go be- 
j Jordan. 

PEE AMBULATION, n. A preamble. [Not 
in wee.] Chaucer. 

2. A walking or going befi 

»REAM'0ULATOEY, a. 


Going before; 


preceding. Taylor. 

PREAPPHEHEN'SION, n. [See Appre- 
hend.] An opinion formed before exami- 


PREA8E, n. Preea; crowd. [JVbt 
See Frees.] Chapman. 

PRE'ASING, ppr. or a. Crowding. [Not 
used.] Spenser. 

PREAUDIENCE, w. [See Audience!] Pre- 
cedence or rank at the bar among lawyers; 
right *f previous audienoe. Blackstone. 

PREB'END, n. [It. prebenda, prebend, nro- 
▼ision ; tip. pre b e nd a ; Ft. prebends, from 
L.jrrmbec, to afrb*d, to allow.] 

1. The atfatoftd or maintonanoe granted out 
of the estate of a cathedral or eollegiate 
church, prebends are simple or dignitary: 
simple, when they aare restricted to the re- 
venue only ; and Og ni ta r o , when they have 
jurisdiction annexed to them. Encyc. 

2. A prebendary, [iVri in ass.] An on. 

PREBENtPAL, a. Pertaining to a prebend. 

CkettpHUUL 

PREBENDARY, n. [Pr . prebmSetjAn 
ecclesiastic who enjoys a ptebend; the 
stipendiary of a cathedral church. 

A prebendary differ* from a ca non in 
this ; the prebendary receives Ml prebend 
in consideration of his cl l c iatfag ha the 
church ; the canon merely in oouse su bne t) 
of his being received into the cath e ds alor 

PS^EnDARYSHIP, a. Theo^TTa 

prebendary ; a canon ry. 


PH E 

PaRCA'RIOUft, *. [Upreeendsss, from pre- 

eor, to pray or entreat; primarily* dapend- 
bm on request, or on toamtt «f another.] 
iTDepending on the will or ffcmure sf an- 
otoarTbcW by oourteay; Bride to be 
changed or lost at the phwanas of another. 
A privilege depending on another^ will is 
preeerieus, or held by a preeariens tenure. 


2. Unoertain; held fay a denhtfrd tenure; 
depending on unknown or unforeseen 
causes or events. Temporal prosperity is 
precarious ; personal advan t age^ h eal th, 
strength and beaaty, are all prie ssrk m, de- 
pending on a thousand aocmettte. Rogers. 

We say also, the weather is preearioeu; 
a phrase in which we depart not more 
from the primary sense of the word, than 
we do in a large part of all the words in 
the language. 

PRECARIOUSLY, ode. At the wffl or 
pleasure of others; dependency; by an 
uncertain tenure; as, he subsists precari- 
ously. Lesley. Pope. 

PRECARIOUSNESS, a. Uncertainty ; de- 
pendence on the will or pleasure of others, 
or on unknown events ;-as, the prsoarious- 
nese of lift or health. 

PRE'CATIVE, > a. [L. precor, to pray.] 
PRE'CATORY, / Suppliant; beseeching. 

Harris. Hopkins. 
PRECAUTION, n. [Fr. from L. precautus, 
preecaoeo ; pres, before, and caveo, to take 
care.] 

Previous caution or care; caution previously 
employed to prevent mischief or secure 
goal in possession. Addison. 

PRECAUTION, v. t. To warn or advise 
beforehand for preventing mischief or se- 
curing good. Locke. 

PRECAUTIONAL, a. Preventive of mis- 
chief. Montague. 

PRECAUTIONARY, a. Containing pre- 
vious caution ; as, precautionary ad nee or 
admonition. 

2. Proceeding from previous caution ; adapt- 
ed to prevent mischief or secure good ; as, 


a. [from precede, L. 


precautionary measures. 
PRECEDANEOUS, 
prtecedo.] 

Preceding; a 


mg; antecedent {anterior. [Not need.] 

PRECEDE, v. t. [L. preecedo ; prm, before, 
and cedo, to move.] 

1. To go before in the order of time. The 
corruption of morals precedes the ruin of a 
state. 

2. To go before in rank or importance. 

3. To cause something to go before ; to 
make to take place m prior tone. 

It la usual to precede hostilities by a public 
idantioo. [C/mmuI] Kent. 


PRECEDED, j». Betnggoae 
PRECEDENCE, 1 s, The act or state of 
PRECEDENCY , j going before ; priority 
inthne; as, the precedence of one event to 


2. The state of going or being before in rank 

A£«n»l*w M SLm U, _ . J.V. 


CSWIU1M, «U •IIBH W IU MM VIV1UUSS HI UR. 

Preced e n c e depends an toe order of nature 
oc.nmk established by G$d himself, as that 
,dsa to age; er memmej, custom or po- 
litical dStto ri fato astoat due toagormnor 


p BE 

m at— tri, wftt% to aug h yn mmmJ* jam, 
takes rank ef a se fe o rrttnsta efltaer* t hon g h 
rider; or it it s sCtl sd by aut h ori ty. Mm 
Great Britain. Into* latter case * riefe* 
tion rither%htefptotodtewekMto«aUe. 
Pr e c eden c e went la ttwsk. 

And he was ossnpetaat whsse yawps yea. 

3. The foremost in ceremony. Mi Urn. 

4. Superiority; superior importance or 4»- 


Exsmples for cases can but direct as^reas- 


Whlch of tot different Attires bee precedency 
in determining ths will to the next icflort ^ 

PRECEDENT, a. Going before in tone ; 
anterior ; antecedent ; as , precedent services ; 
a precedent fruit of the wffl. 

The world, or any pert thereof mold not be 
precedent to the creatioe of mas. Ale. 

A precedent condition, in law, is a condition 
which must happen or be performed be- 
fore an estate or some right can vest, and 
on failure of which toe estate or right is 
defeated. Ph trkeft t n e. 

PRECEDENT, n. Something done or said, 
that may serve or be adduced as an ex- 
ample to authorise a subsequent act of toe 
like kind. 

Ixsmnle 
dents only. 

2. In law, a judicial decision, interlocutory 
or final, which serves as a rule for future 
determinations in similar or analogous 
cases; or any proceeding or course of pro- 
ceedings which may serve for a rule in 
subsequent cases of a like nature. 
PREC'EDENTED, a. Having a prece- 
. dent ; authorised by an example of a like 
kind. 

PRECEDENTLY, ado. Beforehand; an- 
tecedently. 

PRECEL'LENCE, n. Excellence. [Not 
in nee.] Sheldon. 

PRECENTOR, n. [Low L. preecentor ; Ft. 
precenteur; It precentors ; L.prm, before, 
and canto, to sing.] 

The leader of the choir in a cathedral; call- 
ed also the chanter or master of the choir. 

JSfMyc. 

PRE'CEPT, n. [Fr. precepts ; Sp .precepto ; 
It precetto ; L. prteceptum , from prtreipio, 
to command; pree, before, and capio. to 
take.] 

1. In o general tense, any commandment or 
order intended as an authoritative rule of 
action ; but applied particularly to com- 
mands respecting moral conduct The 
ten commandments are so many precepts 
for the regulation of our moral conduct 

No arts are without their precepts. Brplsn. 

2. In law, a command or mandate in wri- 
ting. Rncyc. 

PRECEPTIAL, a. Consisting at precepts. 

[Not in use.] r SXak. 

PERCEPTION, a. A precept [Not in 

PREcIePTIYE, o. [L. pneeepHeus.] ^ 
ing precepts or commands for toersgak- 
ttoo of moral oondact; oontainiBg pre- 
oepts; as, totijvmptowparttef theSmip- 
tures. 

3. Directing hi sacral ceudnet: giving rules 
or directions ; didactic. 

The lesson given us hen h pr e e spth e to as. 

kMstrana*. 

ft mMBtm poetry. 



PUM 


m 


put 

ft. ^L pemc dp Ur . ***** 


A In » r mtrktoi mum, foe tuilif W ft 
school; sometimes, tha principal teacher 
of an a n ad emy * ofoer wwifnwy , 

PRECEPTORIAL* *. Phttakinj toaffo - 

PM^CEFTOHY, «. Ohrte^pwowt. 

Andtroon. 

FRECEFTORY, *. A subordinate reli- 
gious house where instruction vm sim. 

PfUECES'StON, *. [Fr. prs o e ie im ; It yre- 
coodam: ft«» the L. y*w i wi, prmotdo, 

]. &ratty, 4® net of going before, bat in 
ftiamHnmijrflriemiwd. 

A In at$rm am p, the p rto m non of tke e q ui n e *, 
m iHiwif motion of the equinox, of 


Pits 

WUjCfFB ,*. prm%, fl» prft s frli. Sn 
writ QOBMpftftMftl d i fond 


ftftt to 4a • certain 
to the contrary; giving 
Mitgoryatlftl 


PRECIPICE, «. {ft. bam 

r^nr-tb'cr^ 

1. Strictly, a foiling headkftg; * 


•teep deeoent of land ; a fell or l ioft ftit of| 
land, perpendicular or nearly ao. 

Where wealth, Mu ftuto, m pm + k* pew , 


point when the/ecHptic intersects the 
equator, to the westward, amounting to 
50f*. This precession wn dueorerea by 
Hipperohu% a eentory and a half before 
the Christian era, though it ia alledfed 
that the aatronomera of India had disco- 
vered it long before. At that time, the 
point of the autumnal equinox waa about 
six degree* to the eastward of the star 
nailed epic* etrwtau. In 1750, that is, 
about nineteen hundred yean after, this 
point waa observed to be about 20° 21' 
westward of that star. Hence it appears 
that the equinoctial points will make an 
entire revolution in about 25,745 yean. 

Encge. 

PRE'CINCT, n. [L. preecinctue, prmcmgo, 
to encompass ; pree and ctngo, to surround 


1. 


he limit, bound or exterior line enoom- 
a place , as, the precincts ef h^ht. 

2. Bounds of jurisdiction, or the whole ter- 
ritory comprehended within the limits of 
authority. 

Take the body of A. V., if to be found within 
your prtdncU. Technioal Law. 

3. A territorial district or division. 

It is to be observed that this word is ge- 
nerally used in the plural, except in the 
third sense. 

In esse of non-sceeptsnos [of the collector] 
the parish or prednet shall proceed to a new 

choice. Law tf MnuachtuetU. 

PRECIOSITY, for Ptecioutneae or value, 
ttotused. Br aw n . Mart. 

PREVIOUS, a. [ft. precieu* ; L .predawn, 
from pretium, mice. See Prefer.] 

1. Of great price; costly; as, s precious 
sfeoae. 

2. Of great value or worth; very valuabU. 
She is mors j ws efaw than rubies. Pros. UL 

3. Highly valued ; much esteemed. 

The werd ef the Lord was pred m u In those 
days t there was no open video. 1 Seas. UL 
A Worthiest; k irony and aeutempt 


nmnltf gold and silver, seoaBed on 
oftheir value. 
IWCIOW ( s 4 Valuably ; to a groat 




«*»; high pries. 




2. A steep dessert, in general 

In the breaking of foe waves then is 
SJ trtdpiw. Mi 

Swift down the pr e ti p l tt of fops It gees. 

Dryd e u, 

FRECIFIENT, a. [L. prweipitm. “ 
Prteejfe.] Cmnmemitng ; to c li ni 

PRECIPITABILTTY, n. [from prsdpte- 
We.l The quality or state of being pro- 

PRECIF1TABLE, m. [from L. prmdpito, 
from prweept, headlong.] 

That may be nredpitatea or cast to the bot- 
tom, ae a subs lanes in solution. 

PRECIPITANCE, \ n. [from prtoipitmi.] 

PRECIPITANCY, I Headlong hurry ; 
rash haste; haste in resolving, forming an 
opinion or axeenting a puipoas without 
due deliberation. 

Hurried on by the prodpUtmoe of youth. 

Swift. 

Rashness and precipitance of Judgment Watt*. 

2. Hurry; great haste in going. Milton. 

PRECIPITANT, a. [L. prwctpiiant, prw- 
cipito, from prweept, headlong.] 

1. railing or rushing headlong; rushing 
down with velocity. 

They leave their little lives 
Above the cloud*, precipitant to earth. PUSpe. 

2. Hasty ; urged with violent haste. 

Should he return, that troop so blithe and 

bold, 

Precipitant in fear, would wing fotlr tight 
Pape. 

3. Rashly hurried or hasty ; as, pr e c i pitant 

rebellion. K. Chart". 

4. Unexpectedly brought on or hastened. 

Tauter. 

PRECIPITANT, «. In ckmietrp, n liquor, 
which when poured on a solution, separatee 
what is dissolved and makaa ft precipitate, 
or foil to the bottom in a eancoete state. 

PRECIP'ITANTLY, ado. With great bIX;' 
with rash unadvised haste; with tumul- 


PRECIPITATE, e. t. ^gmipiU^ 


prawope, headlong. See J 
1. To throw headlong ; as, 
himeelf from a rock. 


p r ecip i tat ed 
on. Drpdan. 


2. To urge or press with eagerness 
kaM ^ a+topr oti p itata a tight Drpim. 


4. To hmry blindly or rashly. 

If foey bsderinfclsseey pretip Uatt fosi r 4- 
<%— and ptove iaayernws. Macon. 

A To threw to the bottom of a omsal; as 


A* 
aahs. 

PRECIPITATE, *. i To fog I 

S. To foil to tha bottom of a veesefcaMidti* 
mentovanyeubsaanoaia aohatii “ 
l.To hasten without preperitkn 


pjiecii»itat^T 'rffiljl 

raahkg with staep descent. 
fV is frft s * . the forians torrent taws. PHWv 




the king waa too j 


A Ad spm dwik haafowwifooaadaadahhe- 
retiou; hasty; as, a prerimtete rnamm. 
A Hasty; vkhat; tarafouding epsedilyin 
'nitale oaaa of diaeasa. 


PRECIPITATE, •. A anbstanoa which, 
hasriim been dissolved, it again separated 
from its solvent and thrown to the bottom 
of the vessel by pouring another liquor 


PJ 

roahly; 

PREClPJ 


ITATtlY, wfaTHwOiac wid> 


A Hastily; with ash hasta; without due 
caution. Nsithar praise not oanaure pre~ 

PrSci'p^ATING, ppr. Throwing head- 
long; hurrying; hastening rashly. 

PRECIPITATION, n. [C. prwcipitatic.) 

1. The sot of throwing h ead l o ng . Ska*. 

A A falling, flowing or rushing down with 
violence and rapidity. 

The hurry, preci pit a M e n and rapid motion of 
tha water. t reatm e nt . 

3. Orest hurry ; ash, tumultuous haste , 
vapid movement 

The precipitation of inexperience Is often 


4. The act or operation ef throwing «e the 
bottom of a vessel any substance held In 
solution by its menstruum. Precipitation 
is often effected by a double elective attrac- 
tion. Eaefc. 

PRECIPITATOR, «, One that urges on 
with vehsmsnoe or rashness. Hammond 

PRECIPITOUS, a. {h. frmcept.-] Very 
stem ( as, a precipitous cliff or mountain. 

A Headlong; directly or rapidly descend- 
ing ; as, a precipitous foR K. Chariot. 

3. Hasty ; rash; heady. . 

Advice unsafe, preeipitom sod bold. 

PRECIPITOUSLY, ado. With sleep de- 
scent; in violent haste. 

PRECIPITOUSNESS, n. Steepness of do- 
ne. a H am mo n d . 

PRRCI'SE, «. [ L prwdeue, £ompr*oUo, 


RECIRE. a. [ L prmcimu, from *rwe*o, 
to cut pra and emdo ; UaaU|V«* •» 
pared away, that is, pared to ftnoofottoss 
or exactness.] 

i. Exact; nice; definite; haring fiftteml- 


The law In foisy 
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FIR 

A Mi supriiffite i fr <■»*?, 
ofvOtynioe; pnnetittons ineondastenw- 
rnr~~r - AMkem, 

PRECISELY, Mfo. Exactly; wisely ; «o- 
mnHtyj in owe* Oosftnftlty to titffa-ar 
to • modtl. The idea* «N frododg «• 
ar m e d Tha time if aft actipee may be 
prooMy determined by aderirfi. 

When more of 4 mm orders than «tvs artto 
be set hi several start*, dun aaottbs an tx- 
qutstos mm ta place 0» eihwnas p recisely one 
osar another. flatten, 

A With st ates of formality; with scrap- 
i«w attntiMMi or ■mmtioMiDsss fa bus* 

PBACPSBMeS?^ Exactness; rigid nicety; 
aa, tha pregieemau of words or expressions. 

IwttUteagui* the eases t though give me 
leave, in handlittg them, Dot to saver them with 
teemafojawttcMM. Macon. 

% E xo am i w regard to forma or roles; rigid 

tiSS&SfAN, iiui. One that limits or 

restrain*. 

A One who is rigidly or ceremoniously ex- 
act in foe observance of rales. 

Drayton. WaiU. 
PRECISIANISM, *. Excessive exactness; 
•upemtitlou* rigor. Milton. 

[These two words ere, I believe, little 
used, ar not nt sQ.l 

PRECISION, «,««!«. [Ft. from L. pree- 
oisio.] Exact limitation ; exactness ; accu- 
racy. Pneitkmin the use of words is aprime 
eaeellenoe in discourse ; It is indispensa- 
ble in controvers y , In legal instruments 
nod in mathematical calculations. Nei- 
ther perspicuity nor precision should be 
aaerifleed to ornament. 

PRRCPSIVE, a. Exactly limiting by sepa- 
rating what Is not relative to the purpose ; 
as, proetoho abstraction. WatU. 

PRECLU'DE, a. t. [L. prwehdo ; pra, be- 
fore, and cletdo, dmudo, to abut] 

2. To move nt Mo entering by previously 
shutting the p— age, or by any previous 
measures ; beam, to hinder from aooess, 
p— emien oar enjoyment. Sin, by its very 
nature, proohubo the sinner from heaven ; 
it p e wcMa* * the enjoyment of God’s favor; 
or It prc o Mw the favor of God. 

The valves pr saha f s the blood from entering 
the veins. Darwin. 

1. To pr ev en t from happening or taking 

P ^EeiwlPDSD, pp. Hindered from enter- 
ing or ec^oytoent; debarred from eome- 


ITIBCO^CIOUSNESS, \ * Mi growth 
PRECOCITY, / ondrfpmembe- 
fate the usual time; prsraMaraeMe. 

HaweU. 

I caoeot Ism fast he gave, la U»yMfo,aay 
evidence of that precocity which smmt hn ee dh- 

ttognkh* “ a 5 o fMa ° C tfp. Btnry. 

PRECOG'ITATE, e. t. [L.pnttetphe/ jsrw 


WTIWWTtWMP w o w w w m 

PRECLUTtING, ppr. Shutting out; pre- 
venting from nooses or possession or from 

PRECLUSION, «. eaa » Tho not of shut- 
ting out or preventi ng from aooess or poe- 
session ; the state of bttyx prevented from 
entering, peasatrion Or 

PRECLUSIVE, s. Shutting odt, or tenth 
ing to preclude; hfadarttg by p y i e us 

PRECLUSIVELY, «fo. WHfaMntewhoe 
by iticipatioo 

FRE€0'Cf0tJ8 > «. [L.pr*eo»/MW 

titaa MteMALme «- mu... , 

teem* 


To consider or oontrive beforehand. [Little 
«Md.1 Sherwood. 

PREC06ITATI0N, a. Previous thought 
or consideration. JOirt. 

PRECOGWITA. See PRJECOGNITA. 
PRECOGNITION, n. [L.pra, before, and 
comiiio, knowledge.] 

1. Previous knowledge; antecedent exami- 
nation. Fotkerby. 

2. In Scott law, an examination of witnesses 
to a criminal act, before a judge, justice of 
the peace or sheriff before the prosecution 
of the offender, in order to know whether 
there is ground of trial, and to enable the 
prosecutor to set forth the facts in the libel. 

Enayc. 

PRE-COLLECTION, n. A collection pre- 
viously made. 

PRECOMPO'SE, ». t. [See Compote.) To 
compose beforehand. Johnson. 

PRECOMPO'SED, pp. Composed before- 
hand. 

PRECOMPO'SING.ppr. Composing before- 
hand. 

PRECONCEIT, *. [See Preconceive.] An 
opinion or notion previously formed. 

Hooker. 

PRECONCEIVE, c. 1. [L. pr«, before, and 
eonripio, to oonceive.] 

To form a conception or opinion before- 
hand ; to form a previous notion or idea. 

In a dead plain, the way seems the longer, 
because the eye has preconceived it shorter than 
the truth. Bacon. 

PRECONCEIVED, pp. Conceived before- 
hand ; previously formed ; as, preconceived 
opinions ; preconceived ends or purposes. 

South. 

PRECONCEIVING, ppr. Conceiving or 
forming beforehand. 

PRECONCEPTION, *. Conception or opi- 
nion previously formed. Hnkooodl. 

PRECONCERT', v. t, [pre aad eoneerLl To 
concert beforehand ; to eetde by previous 
agreement 

PRECONCERTED, pp. Previously con- 
j carted or settled. Wmrtoa. 

PRECONCERTING, ppr. Contriving aad 
1 settling beforehand. 

PRECONIZATION,*, [L. prwr ra me i. fro m 
prmoo. a crier.] 

A publishing by proclamation, or a procla- 
mation. TVo# need.] Hall. 

PfLBCONSfGN, *. L frfs and corny*.] To 
consign beforehand; to make a previous 

PE^TOhTBTITUTE, e. t [pre and eoftets- 
ftrfe.] 

To constitute or establish beforehand. 
PRTOO NR TIT U T KD , pp. Previon^mte- 
Mqf. 


»fi^NWrmmNG,ppr. Cewtifofc* 


r*» 

rmo NTRACT,* [pm attd eoainast.] 
A contract previous to smother. Ate 

PRfi€Olfntfa€l*, aA To tetetnwtor ati- 
palate prtvk mti y. 

PRECONTRACT, v. L Tomakea pmyioni 
contract or sgreement 

PRECONTRACTED, pp. Prevfcmeiy con- 
tracted or aedpKkte ; previously engaged 
by oentract; a^ awenum mweofSteMinnte 
another man. 

PRECONTRACTING, mr. 8t^dmfag«r 
covenanting beforehand. 

PRECURSE, *. pretrnn/. \L.prmemmu,prw- 
ware; prm and ettrro, to run.] 

A forerunning. [Ate wed] Shak. 

PRECURS'ofi, *. fL. preeounor, mpra.] 
A foriruimer; a harbinger; be eg fast 
which precedes an event and indicates its 

, approach j as, Jove's lightnings, foe pre- 
cursor# of founder. Skok. 

A cloud in foe eoafo-weet, in winter, is 
dim foe procmear at a snow sterna. A 
hasy atmosphere in the west, at nmeet, is 
often foe precurtor of a cloudy or of a rainy 
day. United Stmts*. 

Evil thoughts am the invisible, tirjpreem- 
eon of all the storms and tempests of the so*L 
Backmiaeter. 

PRECURSORY, a- Preoeding as the har- 
binger; indicating something to follow; 
as, precursory symptoms of a lever. 

Mod. Bum. 

PRECURSORY,*, An introduction. [Xte 
need] Hawtnond. 

PREDACEOUS, a. [L. prmdaceut, from 
prada, prey, spoil] 

Living by prey. Dorhem. 

PRE 'DAL, a. [L. preeda, prey.] Perteinmg 
to prey. 

2. Practicing plunder. Boole. 

PRED'ATORY, «. [L. preedatorioe, £om 

l^PlundSring^ ; pillaging ; characterised by 
plundering; practicing rapine ; as, apre- 
datory war; o predatory e xcu rs ion; n pre- 
datory party. 

2. Hungry ; ravenous ; at, predatory sp i i ils 
or appetite. [Hardly allowable.] Boom. 

PREDECEASE, e. i [pro and decease.] 
To die before. Shout. 

PREDECEASED, a Dead before. Shak. 

PREDECESSOR, *. [Pr. prUicteoom; L. 
pra and decodo, to depart.] 

A person who has preceded another in foe 
same office. The king, the preaident, foe 
judge, or foe magbtrste, follows foe steps 
of his predeoeeeor, or he does not imitate 
the example ofhis pre de cessors. It iadie- 
fotguiahed from ancestor, who Is of foe 
seme blood; but it may perhaps be eoaee- 
foneeueedforit Hooker. Addeeom. 

PREDESIGN, v. t To design or panose 

tittfhr silting > Mb Willi hi tii s 

DWWIu WHl | w liWWW Hiinit 

PREDESIGNED, pp. Purposed or deter- 
mhxed mwvkmehr. JA| ford. 

PREDEOTGNING, ppr. Detignteg pwi- 

nSSaiSTXNATttAR, A (Sea Frmbefo 
•ete.l 

One fate htifavoete foe deotrfamef gefoe- 

nSnmma {KpodSSt; 
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PRE 

Fr. pnittHmr ; L. pr mdnt mo; prm and 
rfssftw o, to appoint] 

To predetermine or foreordain; to ap poi n t 
or ordain beforehand by an mwhangoahle 

be did foreknow, be alee did prwfes- 
hmte to be conformed to fee image of his Son. 

Rom. rill 

Haring predesHmntedru onto the adoption of 
children by Jtm Christ to UfflKtt Epo. L 
PREDESTINATED, pp. Predetermined; 

foreordained ; decreed. 
PREDESTINATING, ppr. Foreordaining; 
decreeing ; appointing beforehand by an 
unchangeable purpose. 

3. Holding predestination. 

And prick* up hie predestinating ear*. 

, Dry den. 

PREDESTINATION, n. The act of de- 
creeing or foreordaining event* , the de- 
cree of God by which he hath, from 
eternity, unchangeably appointed or de- 
termined whatever come* to pass. It u 
used particularly in theology to denote the 
preordination of men to everlasting hap- 
jrineea or misery. Encyc. 

Predestination is a part of the unchangeable 
plan of the divine government; or in other 
words, the unchangeable purpose of an un- 
changeable God. 

PREDEST1NATOR, n. Properly, one that 
foreordains. 

2. One that holds to predestination. Cowley. 
PREDESTINE, v. t. To decree before- 
hand ; to foreordain. 

And bid predestined empire* ri*e and foil. 

Prior . 

PREDETERM'INATE, a. Determined, ber 
forehand; as, the predeterminate counsel 
of God. Parkhuret. 

PREDETERMINATION, n. [See Prede- 
termine.] 

1. Previous determination; purpose formed 

beforehand ; as, the predetermination of 
God's will. Hammond. 

2. Promotion; that concurrence of God 
whioh determines men in their actions. 

Encyc. 

PREDETERMINE, v. t. [pre and deter- 
mine.] 

1. To determine beforehand; to settle in 
propose or counsel. 

Ir God foresee* events, he must have prede- 
termined them. Hate. 

2. To doom by previous decree. 

PRE'DI AL, a. [Sp. predial, from L. prm- 

dittm, a form or estate.] 

1. Consisting of land or farms; real estate. 


PRE 

which can be affirmed of any thing. Ge- 
nus, species, difference, property, and ac- 
cident are the five predioablm. Watte. 
PREDICAMENT, l [Fr.from L.prmdice- 
meufona, from preedico, to affirm.] 

1. In logic, a category; a series or order of 

all the predicates or attributes contained 
undsr any genus. The sohool philoso- 
pher* distribute all the objects of our 
thoughts and ideas into genera or classes, 
which the Greeks caU categories, and the 
Latins predicaments. Aristotle made ten 
categories, vis. substance, quantity, quali- 
ty, relation, action, passion, time, place, 
situation and habit Encyc. 

2. Class or kind described by any definite 

marks ; hence, condition ; particular situa- 
tion or state. Shak. 

We say, the country is in a singular pre- 

PREDICAMENT'AL, a. Pertaining to a 
predicament. Hale. 

PREDICANT, n. [L. pretdicea u, preedico.] 
One that affirms any thing. 
PREDICATE, v. t. £L. preedico , pu t and 
dico, to say.] 

To affirm one thing of another ; as, to predi- 
cate whiteness of snow. Reason may be 
predicated of man. 

PREDICATE, v. i. To affirm; to comprise 
an affirmation. Hale. 

PREDICATE, n. In logic , that which, in a 
proposition, is affirmed or denied of the 
subject. In these propositions, “ paper ie 
white," “ mk is not white," whiteness is the 
predicate affirmed of paper, and denied of 
ink. Watte. 

PREDICATION, «. [L. pra-dicatio.] Af- 
firmation of something, or the act of af- 
firming one thing of another. Locke. 
PRED'ICATORY, a. Affirmative ; positive. 

Bp. Hall. 

PREDICT', v. t. [L. pradictue, preedico ; 
pree, before, and dico, to tell.] 


2. To fit or adapt jparevlouriy; 
predisposes the body to disaase 
PREDISPOSED, pp. Pre vim 


t previously; as, debility 

>dy to disaase. 

pp. Previously faudiaod 


before, and dico, to tell.] 

To foretell ; to tell beforehand something 
that is to happen. Moses predicted the 
dispersion of the Israelites. Christ pre- 
dicted the destruction of Jerusalem. 

PREDICTED, pp. Foretold; told before 
the event. 

PREDICTING, ppr. Foretelling. 

PREDICTION, a. [L. pradietto.] Afore- 
telling ; a previous declaration or a future 


2. Attached to land or firms ; as, predeal 

slaves. Encyc. 

3. Growing or issuing from land ; as, predial 
tithes. 

PREDICABIL'ITY, n. [from medicable.] 
The quality of bring prodicable, or capa- 
ble or being affirmed of something, or at- 
tributed to something. Reid. 

PREDTCABLE, a. [L. prwdicabiHe, from 
preedico, to affirm ; put and dico, to say.] 
That may be affirmed of something ; that 


That may be affirmed of something ; that 
may be attributed to. Animal is predica- 
te of man. Intelligence is not p re di c ab le 
of plants. More or less is notpredicabU 
of a circle or of a square. Whitenesais 
not predicable of time. 


event ; prophecy. The fulfillment of the 
predictions of the prophets is considered to 
he a strong argument in favor of the di- 
vine origin of the Scriptures. 

PREDICTIVE, a. Foretelling ; prophetic. 

More. 

PREDICTOR, n. A foreteller; one who 
prophesies. Swift. 

PREDIGESTION, a. [pre and digestion.] 
Too hasty digestion. 

Predigttlim fills the body with crudities. 

PREDILECTION, a. [Fr. ; It medeuJane) 
L. pre t, before, and duectae, dsisao, to love.] 
A previous liking ; a prepossession of mina 
in favor of something. Warton ■ 

PREDISPO'NENT/aT That which predis- 

P^EDISPO'SE, a. t emu. [pre and dispose.] 
1. To incline beforehand ; to give a previous 
dep os iti on to; as. to pred wp o e e the mind 
or temper to frissdshfp. South. 


PREDISPOSING, ppr. Inclining or rint- 
ing beforehand. 

2. o. Tending or able to give pred isp osition 
or liableness ; as, the predisposing cauaee 
of disease. 

PREDISPOSITION, n. Previous inclina- 
tion or propensity to any thing ; applied to 
the mind. 

2. Previous fitness or adaptation to any 
change, impression or purpose ; applied to 
matter ; as, the predisposition of the body 
to disease ; the predisposition of the seasons 
to generate diseases. Wiseman. Bacon. 
PREDOMINANCE, \ a. [See Predomr 
PREDOM'INANCY, / a ant.] 

1. Prevalence over others; superiority in 
strength, power, influence or authority , 
ascendancy; as, the predominance of a red 
color in a body of various colors; the pre- 
dominance of love or anger among Die 
passions; the predominance of self-interest 
over all other considerations ; the predomi- 
nance of imperial authority in the con- 
federacy. 

2. In astrology, the superior influenoe of a 
planet. 

PREDOMINANT, a. [Ft. predominant ; It. 
predominate ; L.prse and domnane, domi- 
nor, to rule.] 

Prevalent over others ; superior in itrength, 
influence or authority ; ascendant ; ruling ; 
controlling ; as, a predominant color ; pre- 
dominant beauty or excellence ; a predomi- 
nant passion. 

Those helps — were predominant In the king’s 
mind. Bacon. 

Foul subornation is predominant. Shat 
PREDOMINANTLY, ado. With superior 
strength or influence. Brown. 

PREDOMINATE, v. L [Fr .predominer, 
Sp. predominar , It predomtnare ; L.prse, 
before, and domtnor, to rale, lYora do mtmu , 
lord.] 

To prevail ; to surpass in strength, influence 
or authority ; to bo superior ; to have con- 
trolling influence. In some persons, the 
love ot money predominates over all other 
passions ; in others, ambition or the love 
of flune predominates ; in most men, self* 
interest predominates over patriotism and 
philanthropy. 

Bo much did love t‘ her executed lord 
Predominate in this foir lady’s heart 

Daniel. 

The ray# reflected least obliquely may pet- 
dendpate over the rest Newton. 

PREDOMINATE, v. t. To rale over. 
PREDOMINATING, ppr. Having supe- 
rior strength or influenoe; ruling; eon- 
trolling. 

PREDOMINATION, «. Superior strength 
or influenoe. Br ow ne . 

PRE-ELECT', v.t. [pre and elect.} To 
choose or elect beforehand. Diet. 

PRE-ELECTION, « Choice or election by 
previous determination of the wIIL 

Pridemse 

PRE-EMINENCE, a. [Fr.; It pr seminoma, 
pre and immense.] 

1. S u per io r i ty la ogoeBenoo; dietinotion in 



PRE 


m honor or virtue ; pre-eminence in elo- 

S ice, in legal attainments or in medical 

The preeminence of Christianity to any other 
religious scheme— Addison. 

2. Precedence ; priority of place | superiori- 
ty in rank or dignity. 

That in all things he might have the pre- 
fminenct. Col. i. 

Painful preeminence t yourself to view 
Above life's weakness and its comforts too. 

Pope 

3. Superiority of power or influence. 

Hooker. 

4. Sometimes in a bad sense; as, pre- 
lilt or crime. 


ice in guilt 0 
PRE-EM 'I NENT, a. [Fr. , pre end eminent , 
L. pree, before, and eminent, emtnco. See 
Menace.'] 

1. Superior in excollencc; distinguished for 
•ometbingjcommondnble or honorable. 

In goodness and in power piecminent. 

Milton 

2. Surpassing others in evil or bad quali- 
ties ; as, pre-eminent m crime or guilt. 

PRE-EM'INENTLY, adv. In a preeminent 
degree; with superiority or distinction 
above others , an, pre-eminently wise orgood. 
2. In a bad sonso , as, prv-emmently guilty. 
PRE-EMPTION, n. [L. pra, before, and 
emptio, a buying , emo, to buy.*) Tlio act 
of purchasing before others. 

2. The right of purchasing before others. 
Prior discovery of unoccupied land gives 
the discoverer the prior right of occu- 

S incy. Prior discovery of land inhabited 
r savages is held to give the discoverer 
e pre-emption, or right of purchase before 
others. 

9. Formerly, in England, the privilege or 
prerogative enjoyed by the king, of buying 
provisions for his household in preference 
to others, abolished by statute ID Charles 

II. 

PREEN, n. [Scot, prein, prin , a pen , Dan 

f reen, the point of a graving tool, a bod- 
in; D.priem, a pin, a spike ; G.iifrieme, 
a punch. Those ore probably the Batne 
word, a little varied.] 

A forked instrument used by clothiers in 
dressing doth. 

PREEN, v. L [Scot proync, prunyie ; Chau- 
cer, prime. This word is probably the 
same aa the foregoing, denoting the use of 
the beak in cleaning and composing the 
fethers. So pikith, in Chaucer, is from 
pike, pick. 

He kembith him ; he proinith him and 
pikith. Cant. Tale*, 9885. 

If not, the word may be contracted from 
the Fr. provigner, to propagate vines by 
laying cuttings in the ground.] 

To clean, compose and dress the fethers, as 
fowls, to enable them to glide more easily 
through the air or water. For this pur- 
pose they are furnished with two glandB 
on their rump, which secrete on oily sub- 
stance into a bag, from which they draw 
it with the bill and spread it over their 
fethers. Bailey. Encyc. 

PRE-ENG A 'GE, v. t. [pre and engage.] To 
engage by previous oontract. 

To Cipseus by hi* friends his suit he mov’d, 
But he was pre-engag'd by former ties. 

JDryden. 


PRE 

2. To engage or attach by previous influ- 
ence. 

The world has ths unhappy advantage of 
pre-engaging our passions. Rogers. 

3. To engage beforehand. 
PRE-ENGA'GED, op. Previously engaged 

by contract or influence. 
PRE-ENGA'GEMENT, n. Prior engage- 
ment ; as by stipulation or promise. A. 
would accept my invitation, but for his 
pre-engayemenl to B. 

2. Any previous attachment binding the 
will or affections. 

My pic-engagements to other* themes were 
not unknown to those for whom I was to write. 

Boyle. 

PRE-ENGA'GING, ppr. Previously enga- 

PliEE'NING, ppr. Cleaning and composing 
the fethers, as fowls. 

PRE-ESTAB'LISIl, v.t. [pre and ettablith.] 
To establish or settle beforehand. Coventry. 
PRE-ESTAB'LISIIED, pp. Previously es- 
tablished. 

PRE-ESTAB'LISHING, ppr Settling or 
ordaining beforehand. 

PRE-ESTAB'LISHMENT, n. Settlement 
beforehand. 

PRE-EXAMINATION, n. Previous ex- 
amination. 

PRE-EX AM'INE, v. t. To examine before- 
hand. 

PRE-EXIST', v. i. [pre and exist.] To exist 
beforehand or before something else. It 
has been believed by many philosophers 
that the souls of men pre-exist, that is, exist 
before the formation of the body 
PRE-EX I ST'ENCE, n. Existence previous 
to something else. 

Wisdom declares her antiquity and pre- 
esuhnee to all the works of tins earth. Unmet. 
2. Existence of the soul before its union 
With the body, or before the body is form- 
ed ; a tenet of eastern sages. Addison. 
PllE-EX I STENT, a. Existing beforehand , 
preceding m existence. 

Wlmt mortal knows his prc-exlstent state ? 

Pope 

PRE-EXISTIMATION, ». Previous es- 
teem. [JVo/ ui msp.] Brown. 

PRE-KXlST'lNG, opr. Previously existing. 
PRE-EXPECTATION, n. Previous ex- 
pectation. [Qu. is not this tautology ?] 

Gerard. 

PREFACE, n [Fr. from L.prafaUo; pree, 
before, and for, fan, fatus, to speak.] 
Something spoken as introductory to a dis- 
course, or written as introductory to a 
book or essay, intended to inform the 
hearer or reader of the main design, or 
in general, of whatever is nocessaty to the 
understanding of the discourse, book or 
essay; a proem, an introduction or series 
of preliminary remarks. Milton 

PREFACE, t>. t. To introduce by preli- 
minary remarks , at, to preface a book or 
discourse. The advocate prefaced his argu- 
ment with a history of the case. 

2. To face ; to cover ; a ludicrous sense 
Not prefacing old rags with plush. 

CUaeeland. 

PREFACE, c. ». To say something intro- 
ductoiy. Spectator. 

PREFACED, pp. Introduced with preli- 
minary observations. 


PRE 

PREFACER, n. The writer of a preface. 

Dryden. 

PREFACING, ppr. Introducing with pre- 
liminary remarks. 

PREFATORY, a. Pertaining to a preface ; 
introductory to a book, essay or discourse. 

Hryden. 

PRE'FE€T, n. [L. prafectus ; pree, before, 
and f actus, made; but directly from prarfi- 
cior, prafectus .] 

1. In ancient Home, a chief magistrate who 
governed a city or province in the absence 
of the king, consuls or emperor. Encyc. 

2. A governor, commander, chief magistrate 
or superintendent Hammond. Addison. 

PREFECTS HIP, \ n. The office of a chief 
PREFECTURE, j magistrate, command- 
er or viceroy. 

2. Jurisdiction of a prefect 
PREFER', v. t. [L. prafero; pros, before, 
and fero, to bear or carry'; Fr. preferer ; 
It prefenre; Sp. preferir.] 

1. Literally, to bear or cany in advance, m 
the mind, affections or choice ; hence, to 
regard more than another; te honor or 
esteem above another. 

It is sometimes followed by above, be- 
fore, or to. 

If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy. 

Ps. cxxxvu. 

He that cometh after me, is preferred befott 
me John l. 

2. To advance, as to an office or dignity , to 
raise ; to exalt ; as, to prefer one to a bi- 
shopric , to prefer ail officer to the rank of 
general. 

3. To offer , to present ; to exhibit j usually 
with solemnity, or to a public body. It is 
our privilege to enjoy the right o( prefer- 
ring petitions to rulers for redress of 
wrongs. 

My sows and piuycra to thee preferred. 

Sandys. 

Prefer a lull against all kings and parliaments 
since the tonquest. Collier 

4. To offer or present ceremoniously, or in 
ordinary familiar language. 

He spake, and to her hand pref err'd the 
bowl. Pope. 

[This is allowable, at least m poetry, 
though not usual.] 

PREFERABLE, a. [Fr.] Worthy to be 
preferred or chosen before something else , 
more eligible , more desirable. Virtue is 
far preferable to vice, even for its plea- 
sures in this life. 

2. More excellent ; of better quality , as, 
Madeira wine is preferable to daret. 
PREFERABLENESS, n. The quality or 
state of being preferable. Mouniague 
PREFERABLY, adv. In preference; in 
such a manner as to prefer one thing to 
another. 

How comes he to choose Plautus preferably 
to Terence ? Dennis 

PREFERENCE, n. The act of preferring 
one thing before another; estimation of 
one thing above another; choice of one 
thing rather than another. 

Leave the critics on either side to contend 
about the preference due to this er that sort of 
poetry. Dryden. 

It has to, above, before, or oner, before the 
thing postponed. All men give thepre- 
ference to Homer as an epic port. The hu- 
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man body has foe p rtftrtn ct eiee* or fo- 
yers those of brute*. 

The knowfedfs of things alone five* a valos 
to oar reasonings, and p reference of om man's 
knowledge mr another’s. £ec**» 

PREFERMENT, «. [It. WM] 
Advanc eme nt to a higher office, dignity or 
station. Change of manners and even of 
character often follows preferment. A 
p rofligate life should be considered a die* 
qualification tor prtftrmeni, no less than 
want of ability. 

2. Superior place or office. All preferments 
should be given to competent men. 

3. Preference. [NotundJ] Brown. 

PREFERRED, pjp. Regarded above others; 

elevated in station. 

PREFER'RER, n. One who prefers. 

PREFER'RING, ppr. Regarding above 
others ; advancing to a higher station ; of- 
fering; presenting. 

PREFlGURATE, «. t. [See Prefigure.-] 
To show by antecedent representation. 
\LUUe iaed.f 

PREFIGURATION, n. Antecedent repre- 
sentation by .similitude. 

A variety of prophecies and prfiguratuma 
had their punctual accomplishment in the au- 
thor of this institution. Norm. 

PREFIGURATIVE, a. Showing by pre- 
vious figures, types or similitude. The 
sacrifice of the paschal lamb was pre figu- 
rative of the death of Christ. 

PREFIGURE, v t. [ L. pr<r, before, and fi- 
guro, to fashion ] 

To exhibit by antecedent representation, or 
by types and similitude 

In the Old Testament, things are prefigured? 
which are performed in the New. Hooker. 

PREFIGURED, pp. Exhibited by antece- 
dent signs, types or similitude 

PREFIGURING, ppr. Showing antece- 
dently by similitude 

PREFrNE, v. t. [L. prafitno, prer, before, 
and fin to, to limit; finis, limit.] To limit 
beforehand. [Little aserf.l Knoll et 

PREFIN 1"TI ON, n. Previous limitation. 
[Little uted .] Fotherby. 

PREFIX', v. t. [ L.prafigo ; prer, before, and 
figo, to fix.] 

I. To put or fix before, or at the beginning 
of another thing , as, to prefix a syllable to 
a word , to prefix an advertisement to a 
book. 

3 To set or appoint beforehand ; as, to pre- 
fix the hour of meeting. 

A lime prefix, and think of me at last 

Sandgi 

i To settle ; to establish. 

I would prefix some certain boundary be- 
tween the old statutes and the new. Hale. 

PREFIX, a. A letter, syllable or word put 
to the beginning of a word, usually to vary 
its signification. A prefix is united with 
the word, forming a part of it ; hence it is 
distinguished from a preposition ; as, pre, 
in prefix ; con, in conjure ; with, in wtfk- 
stand. Prefixes are sometimes called par- 
ticles, or inseparable prepositions. 

PREFIXED, pp. Set before; appointed be- 
forehand ; settled. 

PREFIXING, jppr. Putting before , previ- 
ously appointing ; establishing. 

PREJFIXTON, a. 11m net of prefixing. 

PREFORM', e. t. [pro and form.] To form 
beforehand Shah. 


PRE 

FREFORM'ATIVE, * [L.jsr#, before, and j 
/ormsUivs.] 

A formative letter at the beginning of a 


A formative letter at the beginning of a 
word. M. Stuart. 

PREFUL'GENCY, a. [L. pretfulgens ; prte, 
before, and fulgto, to shine.] 

Superior brightness or effhlgeney. Borrow. 
PREG'NABlE, e. [Fr. premahle.] That 
may be taken or won by force ; expugna- 
ble. f Little uted.] * Catgrave. 

PREGNANCY, a. [See Pregnant.] The 
state of a female who has conceived, or is 
with child. Bay. 

2. Fertility; fruitfolness; inventive power ; 
as, the pregnancy of wit or invention. Prior. 
Pregnanes, in a Uke sense, is not used. 
PitEG'NANT, «. [L. prwgnans; supposed 
to be compounded of prer, before, anoyeeo, 
Gr. ytsseui, to beget; It. pregnants; Sp. 
prebado. J 

1. Being with young, a* a female , breeding; 
teeming. 

2. Fruitfol ; fertile ; impregnating ; as, preg- 
nant streams. Dryden. 

3. Full of consequence ; as, a pregnant in- 
stance of infatuation. 

An egregious and pregnant instance bow far 
virtue (turpiuscfl ingenuity. Woodward. 

4. Easy to admit or receive. 

I am pregnant to good pity. [No/ proper,] 
Shak 

5. Free , kind , ready , witty , apt [ Mot 

proper ] Shah. 

C. Plain, clear , evident , foil, f A of in use.] 
Sh«k. 

PREG'NANTLY, adv. Fruitfully 
2. Fully ; plainly , clearly. ( Not used.] 

Shah. South. 

PJtE'GRAVATK, »>. /. [L. o rtrgravo.] To 
bear dow n , to depress. [ Not tn ute.] Hall, 
P REG 11 A V 'IT ATE, v.t. To descend by 
gravity. Boyle. 

PREGUSTATION, n. [L. prer and gusto, 
to taste.] The act of tasting before an- 
other Diet. 

PREilEN'SILK, a. [L. prehendo, to take 
or seize , prehensus ] 

Seizing , grasping , adapted to seize or 
grasp. The tails of some monkeys are 
prehentilc. Nat. Hut. Encyc. 

PREHENSION, «. A taking hold ; a seiz- 
ing ; as with the hand or other limb. 

Lawrence. 

PREHN'ITE, n. [from Prehn , the name of 
the person who first brought this stone 
from the Cape of Good Hope.] 

A mineral of the silicious kind, of an apple 
green or greenish gray color. It has been 
called sborl, emerald, chrysoprasc, fcl- 
spatb, chrysolite, and zeolite. It has some 
resemblance to zeolite, but differs from it 
in several particulars, and is therefore con- 
sidered to be a particular species. Ktrwan. 
Prehnite is near to stilbite, and is classed 
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PREINTIM ATION, n. Tpre and intima- 
tion.] 

Previous intimation ; a suggestion before- 
hand. T. Scott. 

PREJUDGE, t>. /. prejudj*. [Tfr.pttfuger; 
Ljsrw and judico, to judge.] 

1. To judge in a cause before it is heard, or 
before the arguments and foots in foe oaae 
are folly known. 

The committee of council hath prejudged 
the whole case, by railing the united sense of 
both houses of parliament an universal clamor. 

Swfi. 

2. To judge and determine before the cause 

is heard ; hence sometimes, to condemn 
beforehand or unheard. Milton. 

PREJUDG'RD, pp. Judged beforehand , 
determined unheard. 

PREJUDG'ING, ppr. Judging or deter- 
mining' without a hearing or before foe 
case is folly understood. 
PREJUDG'MENT, w. Judgment in a case 
without a hearing or ftdl examination. 

Knoi 

PREJU'DICACY, ft. Prejudice; prepos- 
session. [Not used.] Blount 

PR F.J U'DICATE, v. t. [L .pree, before, and 
judico , to judge.] 

To prejudge ; to determine beforehand to 
disadvantage. 

Our dearest (Vicnd 

Prpjudicatt* the business. Shak 

PREJ U'DICATE, e. i. To form a judgment 
without duo examination of the facta and 
arguments in the case. Sidney 

PREJU'DICATE, «. Formed before due ex- 
amination. Watt t 

2. Prejudiced ; biased by opinions formed 

f re maturely ; as, a prejudicata reader. 
Little uted.] brown 

PREJ U'DICATED, pp. Prejudged. 
PREJU'DICATING, ppr. Prejudging. 
PREJUDICATION, «. The act of judging 
witliout due examination of farts and evi- 
dence. Sherwood 

2. In Roman oratory , prejudications were of 
three kinds ; first, precedents or adjudged 
cases, involving the same points of law , 
second, previous derisions on the same 
question between other parties ; third, de- 
cisions of the same cause anil between 
the same parties, before tribunals of Infe 
rior jurisaiction. Atlams' l ^ct. 


by the Freneh with the family of zeolites. 

It is massive or crystallized, but the 
form of its crystals cannot be determined 
in consequence of their aggregation. 

Cleaveland. 

PREINSTRUCT’, v. t. [pre and instruct.] 
To instruct previously. Mors. 

PREINSTRUCT'ED, pp. Previously in- 
structed or directed. I 

PREINSTRUCT'ING, ppr. Previously in- 
structing. I 


rior jurisaiction. Atlams' /Ad. 

PR W INDICATIVE, o. Forming an opi- 
nion or judgment without examination. 

More 

PREJUDICE, ft. [Fr from L prejudicium ; 
pree and judico ] 

1 Prejudgment , an opinion or decision of 
mind, formed without due examination of 
the facts or arguments which are necessare 
to a just and impartial determination, ft 
is used in a good or bad sense. Innume- 
rable arc foe jtrrjudwes of education ; we 
are accustomed to believe what we are 
taught, and to receive opinions from others 
without examining the grounds by wblek 
they can be supported. A man has strong 
prejudices in favor of his country or his 
party, or the church in which be nee been 
educated ; and often our prejudices are un- 
reasonable. A judge should disabuse him- 
self of prejudice in fovor of either party in 
a suit. 
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My comfort to that their manifest pnpaito* 
to my csuMjpttl wader their judgment of lorn 
authority. Dryden. 

2. A prevMtii' Jlgt or bias of mind nor or 

against anjr pdbn or thing; preposses- 
sion. J& 

There to ea tfaaqwpntehle prejudice to pro- 
jectors of all kiityto. Addison. 

3. Mischief; hurt; damage; injury. Vio- 
lent factions are" a prejudice to the autho- 
rity of the sovereign. 

How plain this abuse is, and what prejudice 
it does to the understanding of the sacred 
Scriptures. Locke. 

[This is a senss of the word too well es- 
tablished to be condemned .] 
PREJUDICE, v. t. To prepossess with un- 
examined opinions, or (minions formed 
without due knowledge of the facta and 
circumstances attending the question ; to 
bias die mind by hasty and incorrect no- 
tions, and give it an unreasonable bent to 
one side or other of a cause. 

Suffer not any beloved study to prejudice 
wour mind so far as to despise all other learn- 
ing. Watts 

2. To obstruct or injure by prejudices, or an 
undue previous bias of tne mind ; or to 
hurt; to damage; to diminish , to impair, 
in a very general sense. The advocate 
who attempts to prove too much, may pre- 
judice bis cause. 

I am not to prejudice the cause of my fellow 
poets, though 1 abandon my own defense. 

Dryden. 

PREJUDICED, jpp. or a. Prepossessed by 
unexamined opinions ; biased. 
PREJUDICIAL, a Biased or blinded by 
prejudices ; as, a prejudicial eye. [Not in 
site.] Hooker. 

2. Hurtful; mischievous; injurious, disad- 
vantageous; detrimental; tending to ob- 
struct or impair. A high rate of interest 
is prejudicial to trade and manufactures. 
Intemperauoe.is prejudicial to health. 

His going away the next morning with all his 
troops, was most prejudicial to the king's affairs. 

Clarendon. 

One of the young ladies reads while the others 
are at work , so that the learning of the family 
is not at all prejudicial to its manufactures. 

Addison. 

PREJUDICIALNESS, n. The state of 
being prejudicial ; injunouaness. 
PRELACY, n. [from prelate .] The offico 
or dignity of a prelate. 

Prelacies may be termed the greater bene- 
fices. Ayhffe. 

2. Episcopacy; the order of bishi 


Preference ; the setting of one above am 
other. [LiUle used.] Hale. 

PRELATISM, *. Prelacy; episcogg^ 

PRE'LATIST, n. [from prelate.] An ad- 1 
vocate for prelacy or the government of I 
the qburch by bishops j a high churchman. 

I am an episcopalian, but not a prslatist. 

T, SeotL 

PRELATURE, 

PRE'LATURESHIP,. 
nity of a prelate. Diet. 

PftELATY, s v Episcopacy ; prelacy. ^Not 

PRELECT', v. t. [L. preelectus, preelego ; 


\ n. [Fr. prelature.] 
?, ) Tne state or dig- 


toons 

How many are there that call themselves 
protestants, who put prelacy and popery to- 
gether as terms convertible f Swift. 

3. Bishops, collectively. 

Divers of the reverend prelacy. Hooker. 
PRELATE, a. [Fr. prelat; It prelate; 
from L. prmlaius, prafero.] 

An ecclesiastic of the higher order, as an 
archbishop, bishop or patriarch ; a digni- 
tary of the church. Bacon. 

PRELATESHIP, a. The office of a pre- 
late. Harmar. 

PKELAT'IC, \ a. Pertaining to prelates 
PRELAT'ICAL, / or prelacy; ss,prelati~ 
val authority. 

PRELAT'ICALLY, ode. With reference! 

to prelates. Morton. 

PRELATION, n. [L. pralatio, prof era.] 


prer, before, and lego, to read.] 

To read a lecture or public discourse. 

Horsley. 

PRELECTION, «. [L .pralectio.) A lec- 
ture or discourse read ip public or to a 
select company. Hale. 

PRELECTOR, n. A reader of discourses; 

a lecturer. Sheldon. 

PRELIBATION, a. [from L .preeUbo; pree, 
before, and Itbo, to taste.] 

I . Foretaste ; a tasting beforehand or by an- 
ticipation. 

The Joy that proceeds from a belief of pardon 
in a prelibation of heavenly bliss. 1 

2. An effusion previous to tasting. Qu. 

Johnson. 

PRELIMINARY, a. [Fr. prelimmatre _ 
It. prehmmarc ; Sp. preliminar ; L. pree, 
beforo, and limen , threshhold or limit] 
Introductory ; previous ; procmial ; that 
precedes the main discourse or business , 
as, preliminary observations to a discourse 
or book ; preliminary articles to a treaty , 
preliminary measures. 

PRELI M'IN ARY, «. That which precedes 
the mam discourse, work, design or busi- 
ness ; something previous or preparatory ; 
as, the preliminaries to a negotiation or 
treaty, thepre/iwiinarses to a combat The 
purtics met to settle the preliminaries. 
PRELUDE, n. [Fr. id. ; It. & Sp. prelu- 
dto; Low L. prteludtum, from preeludo ; 
pree, before, and ludo, to play.] 

1 . A short Wight of music, or irregular air 
played by a musician before he begins the 
piece to oe played, or before a ftdl concert 

Encyc. Young 

2. Something introductory or that shows 
what is to follow ; something preceding 
which bears some relation or resemblance 
to that which is to follow. 


The lost Georgic was a good prelude to the 
A&nris. Addison. 

3. A forerunner; something which indicates 
a ill tu re event. 

PRELUDE, v. t To introduce with a pre- 
vious performance ; to play before ; as, to 
preluae a 
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PRELCDIOU8, a. Previous; Introductory. 

PRELUDIUM, «. [Lew L.J A prelude. 

PRELU'SIVE, a. Previous; introductory; 
indicating that something of a like kind is 
to follow ; as, prelusive drops. Thomson. 
PRELU'SORY, a. Previous; introductory; 

prelusive. Bacon. 

PREMATURE, a. [Fr. orhnatmri, from 
L. prtematurus ; pree , before, end matmrus, 


iXU 


ir time; 


s concert with a lively air. 

2. To precede, as an introductoiy piece ; as, 
a lively air preludes the concert 
RF.I.TI'DR. *>. j. To serve uinii 


PRELUDE, v. i. To serve ea an introduc- 
tion to, Dryden. 

PRELUDED, pp. Preceded by an mtro- 
ductory performance; preceded. 

PRELUDER, n. One that days a prelude, 
or introduces by a previous irregular piece 
of music. 

PRELUDING, ppr. Playing an introdue- 1 
tory air; preceding. I 


before the natural or p 
as, tne premature fruits of a b 

2. Happening, arriving, performed or adopt- 
ed before the proper tune ; as, a premature 
fall of snow in autumn ; a premature birth ; 
a premature opinion; a premature mea- 
sure. 

3. Arriving or received without due authen- 
tication or evidence; as, premature report, 
news or intelligence. 

PREMATURELY, ado. Too soon; too 
early ; before the proper time ; as, fruits 
prematurely ripened ; opinions prematurely 
formed ; measures prematurely taken. 

2. Without due evidence or authentication , 
as, intelligence prematurely received. 
PREMATURENESS, \ n. Ripeness be- 
PREMATURITY, / fore the natural 
or proper time. 

2. Too great haste ; unseasonable earliness. 

Warton. 

PREMEDITATE, v. t. [F r. premedtter , 
ft. premeditate ; L. preemedttor ; pree, be- 
fore, and meditor, to meditate.] 

, To think on and revolve in the mind before- 
hand ; to contrive and design previously ; 
as, to premeditate theft or robbery. 

With words premeditated thus he bald. 

Dryden. 

PREMED'ITATE, v . i. To think, consider 
or revolve m the mind beforehand , to de- 
liberate ; to have formed in the mind by 
previous thought or meditation. Hooker. 
PREMED'ITATE, a. Contrived by pre- 
vious meditation. Burnet. 

PREMED'ITATED, pp. Previously con- 
sidered or meditated. 

2. Previously contrived, designed or intend- 
ed ; deliberate; willful ; as, premeditated 
murder. 

PREMED'ITATELY, ado. With previous 
meditation. Feltham. 

PREMEDITATING, ppr. Previously me- 
ditating ; contriving or intending before- 
hand. 

PREMEDITATION, n. [L.vnrmedHatio.] 

1. The act of meditating Beforehand ; pre- 
vious deliberation. 

A sudden thought may be higher than nature 
can raise without premeditation. Dryden. 

2. Previous contrivance or design formed ; 

, the premeditation of a crime. 
jMER'IT, e. t. [pre and merit.] To 
teritor deserve beforehand. [Little used.] 

Jf, Charles . 
PREM'ICES, n. [Fr. from L. primitive , pri- 
mus.] First fruits. [.Not suedL] Dryden. 
PRE'MIER, a. [Fr. from L. primus, ink] 
First; chief; principal ; as, the premier 
piece ; premier minister. Camden. SoejfL 
PRE'MIER, n. The first minister of state; 
the prime minister. 
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PRE'MIBJUHIP, «. Theftfiaordipit, 
of the fint minute r of state. 

PREMISE, r. L cas a. [h.p rstm i osm ,pm~ 
miUo, to tend before.] 

1. To cpeek or write before, or as introduc- 
tory to the main subject ; to offer previ- 
ously, at something to explain or aid in 
understanding what follows. 


may know that 1 enter upon it as a very un 
'grateful task. Addison 

2. To sand before the time. {Not m use.] 

Shak. 

3. To lay down premises or first proposi- 

tlons, on which rest the subsequent reason- 
ings. Burnet. 

4. To use or apply previously. 

If venesection ana a cathartic be premised. 

PREMI'SE, v. L To state antecedent propo- 
sitions. SwtfL 

PREMISE, n. prem'is. A fint or antece- 
dent proposition. Hence, 

PREMISES, n. [Fr. premisses ; L. pree- 

1. In logic, the two first propositions of a 
syllogism, from which the inference or 
conclusion is drawn ; as, 

All sinners deserve punishment; 

A. B. is a sinner. 

These propositions, which are the pre- 
mises, being true or admitted, the conclu- 
sion follows, that A. B. deserves punish- 
ment. 

2. Propoaitions antecedently supposed or 
proved. 

While the premises stand firm, it la impossi- 
ble to shake the conclusion. Decay qf Puty 

3. Jn law, land or other things mentioned lor 
described in the preceding part of a deed. 

PREM'ISS, «. j^nteceoent proposition. 

[Rarefy Vied.] Watts. 

PRE'MIUM, ». [L.] Properly, a reward or 
recompense ; a prize to be won by com- 
petition ; the reward or prize to be ad- 
judged to the best performance or produc- 
tion. 

2. The recompense or prize offered for a 
specific discovery or for success tn an cn- 
terorise ; as for the discovery of the longi- 
tude, or of a northwest passage to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

3. A bounty , something offered or given 
for the loan of money, usually a sum be- 

* yond the interest 

4. The recompense to underwriters for in- 
surance, or for undertaking to indemnify 
for losses of any kind. 

3. It is sometimes synonymous with inter- 
est, but generally in obtaining loans, it is a 
sum per cent distinct from the interest 
The bank lends money to government at 
a premium of 2 per cent 
<5. A bounty. 

The law that obliges parishes to support the 
poor, offers a premium for the encouragement 
of idleness. Franklin. 

FREMON'ISH, v.t [L.pramoneo; pm and 
moneoy to warn.] To forewarn; to ad- 
monish beforehand. 

PREMON18HED, pp. Fora warned. 
PREMON'XSHlNG;jyr. Admonishing be- 


notice or information. Christ gave to his 
disciples premonitione of their suftnring*. 
PREMONITORY, a. “ * 
warning or notioe. 

PREMON BTR ANTS, 


Giving previous 

[L. 


PREMON18HMENT, «. Previous warn- 
fatt oradmmritioa; previous information. 
PREMONITION, a. Previous warning, 


ws.1 

A religious order of regular canons 
monks of Ptemontre, in the Isle of France ; 
instituted by Norbert, in 1120. They are 
called also white canons. These monks 
were poor at first, but within 30 yean 
thev had more than 100 abbeys in France 
and Germany, and in time they were es- 
tablished in all parts of Christendom. 

Encyc. 

PREMON'STRATE, e. t. [L. prmmmetro ; 
prat, before, and monstro, to show.] To 
show beforehand [Little used.] Herbert. 
PBEMONSTRATION, n. A showing be- 
forehand. [Utile used.'] Skegord. 

PRE MORSE, go. premors'. [L. pramordeo, 
preen or sus ; pree and mordeo, to gnaw.] 
Bitten off. 

Premorse roots, in botany, are such as are 
not tapering, but blunt at the end, as if I 
bitten off short 

P remorse leaves, are such as end very obtuse- 
ly with unequal notches. Martyn. 

PREMOTION, a. [pre and motion.] Pre- 
vious motion or excitement to action. 

Encyc. 

PREMUNI HE, n. [See Pmmunire. if | 
really anglicized, premunire is the regular 
orthography. But this is not yet settled.] 

1. In law, the offense of introducing foreign 
authority into England, and Uie writ 
which is grounded on the offense. 

2. The penalty incurred by the offense 
above described. 

WoUey incurred a premunire, and forfeited 
hii honor, estate and life. South. 

PREMUNI'TION, n. [L. pramunilio, from 
prtrmunio.] An anticipation of objections. 

Diet. 

PRF.NO'MF.N, n. [*L. prtenomen .] Among 
the Romans, a narfio prefixed to tlio family 
name, answering to our Christian name ; as 
Caius, Lucius, Marcus, &c. 
PRENOM’JNATE, *. t. [L .pm and nomi- 
no, to name.] To forenamo. 
PRENOM'INATE, a. Foronamsd. Shak. 
PRENOMINATION, n. The privilege of I 
being named first. Brown. 

PRENOTION, n. [L. preenotio ; pree and 
nosco, to know.] 

A notice or notion which precedes something 
else in time , previous notion or thought ; 
foreknowledge. Bacon. Brown. 

PRKNSATION, n. [L. prensatio, from 
jprtnso, to seize.] 

,The act of seizing with violence. [Little 
ased.] Barrow. 

PRENTICE, a colloquial contraction of Ap- 
prentice, — which see. 

PRENTICESHIP, a contraction of Appren- 
ticeship , — which see. Pope. 

PRENtfNCIATION, n. [L. prammao, 
pree and nuncio, to tell.] The act of tell- 
ing before, [Not used.] Diet . 

PREOBTATN, v. t. To obtain beforehand. 
PREOBTATNED, pp. Previously obtained. 
PREOeWPANCf;*. [L, praoccupane.] 

1. The act of taking possession before an- 
other. The property of unoecuplsd load 
is vested by prao c cu pm ey . 


PRE 

2. The right of taking p osu ri oa before 
other*. The first discoverer of u n ooom ti ed 
land has the n r r o ccu pmy of it, bythslaw 
and nations. 


of nature a 

PREO€»€UPATE, e. U [L. pmoeeupo; pm 
and eecwso, to seize.] 

1. To anticipate ; to take before. B as on . 

2. To prepossess; to fill with prejudice*. - 

WoUon. 

lion before another ; prior occupation. 

2. Anticipation. 

3. Prepossession. Barrington. 

4. Anticipation of objoctiona. South. 
PREOC'CUPY, o. t. [L. preeoccupo ; pm, 

before, and occupo, to seise.] 

1. To take possession before another; as, 
to preoccupy a country or land not before 
occupied. 

2. To prepossess ; to occupy by anticipation 
or prejudices. 

1 think it more respectfol to the mulct („ 
leave something to reflections, than to preoccu- 
py bis Judgment. Arbuthnet 

PREOM'INATE, e. t. [L. pree and oVfiW, 
to prognosticate.] 

To prognosticate ; to gather from omens 
any foture event. Brown. 

PREOPIN'ION, n. [pre and opinion.] Opi- 
nion previously formed ; prepossession. 

Brown. 

PRF.OPTION, n. [ pre and option.] The 
right of first choice. StswkhoH*r. 

FtEORDA'IN, v. t. [ pre and ordain.] To 
ordain or appoint beforehand; to prede- 
termine. All things are supposed to be 
preordained by God. 

PkEORDA'INED, pp. Antecedently or- 
dained or determined. 
PREORDAINING, ppr. Ordaining be- 
forehand. 

PREOR'DINANCE, n. [pre and ordinance.] 
Antecedent decree or determination. Shak. 
PREOR'DINATE, a. Foreordained. [Lit- 
tle used.] 

PREORDINATION, n. The act of fore 
ordaining; previous determination. 

Fatherly. 

PREPAYABLE, a. [See Prepare.] That 
may be prepared. Boyle. 

PREPARATION, n. [L.proparatio. See 
Prepare.] 

J. The act or operation of preparing or fit- 
ting for a particular purpose, use, service 
or condition ; as, the preparation of land 
for a crop of wheat; the Reparation of 
troops for a campaign ; the preparation of 
a nation for war ; the preparation of men 
for foture happiness. Preparation is in- 
tended to prevent evil or secure good. 

2. Previous measures of adaptation. 

I will show what preparations there were in 
nature for this dissolution. Burnet. 

3. Ceremonious introduction. [UnmuaL\ 

Shah. 

4. That which is prepared, made or com- 
pounded for a particular purpose. 

I wish the cbfmists had been move sparing, 
who magnify their p re par a ti ons. Mrmtm 

5. The state of befog prepared or in readi- 
ness ; as, a nation in good preparation for 
attack or defense. 

0. Accomplishment; qualification, f Not 
m am.] Shah. 
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7. In pharmacy, any medicinal substance 

fitted for the uee of the patient J Steve. 

8. In anatomy, the parti of animal bodies 

prepared and preferred for anatomical 
umi. Encyc. 

Preparation of dissonances, in muiic, ii their 
diipooition in harmony in iuch a manner 
that by something congenial in what pre- 
cede!, they may be rendered leu harin to 
the ear than they would be without such 
preparation. Encyc. 

Preparation of medidnee , the proceia of 
fitting any «ub«tance for uae in the art of 
healing. 

PREPARATIVE, a. [It. preparative , Fr 

^nSlngto prepare or make ready ; having 
the power of preparing, qualifying or fitting 
for any thing ; preparatory. 

He spent much time in quest of knowledge 
preparative to this work. South 

PREPA R'ATI VE, n. That which has the 
power of preparing or previously fitting 
for a purpose ; that which prepares. 

’ftesolvednes* in sin can with no reason be 
imagined a preparative to remission. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. That which is done to prevent an evil or 
secure some good. 

The miseries we suffer may be preparative 
of fliturc blessings. K. Charles 

8. Preparation ; as, to make the necessary 
preparatives for u voyage. Dryden. 

PREPAR'ATIVELY, adv By way of pre- 
paration. Hale. 

PREPA R'ATORY, a. [It & Sp. prepara- 
tory ; Fr. preparatoire.] 

1. Previously necessary; useful or quali- 
fying , preparing the way for any thing 
by previous measures of adaptation. The 
practioe of virtue and piety ib preparatory 
to the happiness of heaven. 

2. Introductory ; previous , antecedent and 

adapted to what follows. Hale. 

PREPA'RE, v. t. [Fr. preparer ; It. prepa- 
rare ; Sp. & Port preparar ; from L pree- 
paro; pree and pore; Rnsa. ubirayu, 
vf. parodi. The L. paro is probably the 

Shemitic ma, to oreate or bring forth, 
coinciding with' English bear; and from the 
L. are derived Fr.varer, Sp. & Port, pa- 
rar, It parare. The sense of prepare is 
derived from many kinds of actions. See 
»na in the Introduction.] 

1 In a general tenet, to fit, adapt or qualify 
for a particular purpose, end, use, service 
or state, by any means whatever. We pre- 
pare ground for seed by tillage; we pre- 
pare cloth for use by dressing ; we prepare 
medicines by pulverisation, mixture, &c. ; 
we prepare young men for college by pre- 
vious instruction ; men are prepared for 
professions by suitable study; holiness of j 
heart is necessary to prepare men for the 
emoyment of happiness with holy beings. 

2 To make ready ; as, to prepare the table 
for entertaining company. 

2. To provide ; to procure as suitable ; as, to 
prepare arms, ammunition and provisions 
for troops ; to prepare ships for atfense. 

Absalom prepared him chariots and horses, 
and fifty men to run before Mm. 8 Sam. xv. ’ 
i To set ; to establish. 


Tbs Lord hath pr ep ar ed his throne in the 
hsasreni Pt. clii. 

5. To appoint 
It shall be giren to them for whom it is pre- 
pared. Matth. xx. 

6. To guide, direct or MtablitlL 1 Chron. 
xxixt 

PREPA'RE, v. L To make all things ready; 
to put things in suitable order ; as , prepare 
for dinner. # Shat. 

2. To take the necessary previous measures. 


Dido preparing to kill herself 
3. To make one's self ready. 

Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel. Amos iv. 
PREPA'RE, n. Preparation. [Not in ww/) 

PREPA 'RED, pp. Fitted; adapted; made 
suitable ; made ready ; provided. 

PREPA 'RED LY, adv. With suitable pre- 
vious measures. Sntik. 

PREPA 'REDNESS, n. The state of being 
prepared or in readiness. 1 South. 

PREPA'RER, n. One that prepares, fits or 
makes ready. 

2. One that provides. 

3. That which fits or makes suitable; as, 

certain manures are preparers of land for 
particular crops. Mortimer. 

PREPATIING, ppr. Fitting; adapting; 

making ready ; providing. i 

PREPENSE, a, prepens'. [L. prapensve, 
puependco , pree and pendeo, to incline or 
nangdown.] Preconceived, premeditated; 
aforethought. 

Malice prepense is necessary to constitute 
murder Blackstone 

PREPENSE, t>. t. prepens' [supra.] To 
weigh or consider beforehand. [Atof used J 
Elyot 

PREPENSE, v. t prepens'. To deliberate 
beforehand. [Not used.'} Spenser. 

PREPEN S'ED, pp. ora. Previously con- 
ceived ; premeaitated. [Little used.} [See 
Prepense ] 

PllEPOL'LENCE, \ n. [ L.prtrpollcns, pra- 
PllEPOI/LEN CY, / pvUeo ; pur and pol- 
leo.} Prevalence ; superiority of power. 

Coventry. 

PREPOL'LENT, a. Having superior gra- 
vity or power ; prevailing. Boyle 

PREPON D'ER, v. f. [See Preponderate } 
To outweigh. [Not used.} Wotton 

PREPONDERANCE, \ rx. [See Prepon- 
PREPOND'EIIANCY, J derate .] 

1. An outweighing; superiority of weight. 
Tho least preponderance of weight on one 
side of a ship or boat will make it incline 
or heel. 

2. Superiority of power, force or weight , 

in a figurative sense ; as, a preponderance 
of evidence. Locke . 

PREPOND'ERANT, a. Outweighing. 

Retd. 

PRF.PON D'ERATE, r. t. [L prtrpondtro ; 
pra, before, and pondero, to weigh.] 

1. To outweigh ; to overpower by weight. 
An incjusiderable weight, by distance from 

the center of the balance, wil! preponderate 
greater magnitudes. Glamnlie. 

2. To overpower by stronger influence or 
moral power. 

PREPONDERATE, c. .. To exceed in 
weight; hence, to incline or descend, as 
the scale of a balance. 

That h no Just balance in which the heaviest 
side wiH not preponderate 


2. To exceed in infloenee or power ; hence, 
to incline to one side. 

By potting every argument on one side and 
the other, into the balance, we mast form a 
judgment which aide preponderate s. Watts. 
PREPON DERATING, ppr. Outweighing; 
inclining to one side. 

PREPON DERATION, n. The met or state 
of outweighing any thing, or of inclining 
to one side. Watte. 

PREPO'SE, v.L s as a. [Ft. preposer; ora 
and poser, to put] To put before. [Mrf 
much t Med.} Focalosr. 

PREPOSI'TION, n. $ as x. [Fr. from L. 
preeposilio ; preepono, propositus; pree 
and pono, to put] 

In arammar, a word usually put before an- 
other to express some relation or quality, 
action or motion to or from the thing spe- 
cified ; as, medicines salutary to health ; 
music agreeable to the ear; virtue is va- 
lued/or its excellence ; a man is riding to 
Oxford from London. Prepositions govern 
cases of nouns, and in English are some- 
times placed after the word governed ; as, 
which person do you speak to? for, to 
which person do you speak 9 This separa- 
tion of the preposition from the governed 
word is sometimes allowable in colloquial 
use, but is generally inelegant. 
PREPOSI'TION AL, a. Pertaining to a pre- 
position ; or to preceding position. Encyc. 
PREPOS'ITIVE, a Put before ; as, a pre- 
positive particle. Jones. 

PREPOS'ITIVE, «. [supra.] A word or 
particle put before another word. Jones. 
PREPOS'ITOR, n. [L prapositor.} A 
scholar appointed by the instructor to in- 
spect other scholars. Todd. 

PREPOS'ITURE, n. The office or place of 
a provost , a provostship. 

PREPOSSESS', v. t. [pre and possess.} To 
preoccupy, as ground or land ; to take 
previous possession of. Dryden. 

2 To preoccupy the mind or heart so as to 
preclude other things , hence, to bias or 
prejudice. A mind prepossessed with opi- 
nions favorable to a person or cause, will 
not readily admit unfavorable opinions to 
take possession, nor yield to reasons that 
distort) the possessors. When a lady has 
prepossessed the heart or affections of a 
man, he docs not readily listen to sugges- 
tions that tend to remove the prepossession 
Prepossess is more frequently used in a 
good sense than prejudice. 
PREPOSSESSED, pp. Preoccupied ; in- 
clined previously to favor or disfavor. 
PREPOSSESS'IN G, ppr. Taking previous 
possession. 

2. a. Tending to invite favor ; having power 
to secure the possession of favor, esteem 
or. love. The countenance, address and 
manners of a person are sometimes pre- 
possessing on a first acquaintance. 
PREPOSSESSION, n. Preoccupation ; 
prior possession. Hammond. 

2. Preconceived opinion ; the effect of pre- 
vious impressions on tho mind or heart, 
in favor or against any person or thing. 
It is often tuied in a gewd tense ; some- 
times it is equivalent to prejudice, and some- 
times a softer name for U. In general, it 
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convey* an ids* lest odious than prejudice; 
as, the prepossessions of education. South. 
PREPOSTEROUS, a. [L. pramodenu / 
jpr«, before, and posterns, latter.] 

1. literally, haring that tint which ought 
to be last; inverted in order. 

The method I take may be eenaured a» pre- 
posterous, became I treat laat Of the antedilu- 
vian earth, which wa* first in the order of na- 
turCv WurfwrA 

2. Perverted; wrong; absurd; contrary to 
nature or reason ; hot adapted to the end ; 
as, a republican government in the hands 
of females, is preposterous. To draw gene- 
ral conclusions from particular facts, is pre- 
posterous reasoning. Bacon. Woodward. 

3. Foolish; absurd; applied to persons. Shak. 
PREPOSTEROUSLY, adv. In a wrong or 

inverted order ; absurdly ; foolishly. 

Shak. Bentley. 
PREPOSTEROUSNESS, n. Wrong order 
or method; absurdity ; inconsistency with 
nature or reason. Feltham 

PREPOTENCY, n. [L. preepotenha ; pr<r 
and potentsa, power.] Superior power ; 
predominance. [Little tued. J Brown. 
PREPOTENT, a. [L. preepotens.] Very 
powerful. [Little used.) PUttferr 

PREPUCE, n. [Fr. from L. pnrputtum J 
The foreskin ; a prolongation of the cutis of 
the penis, covering the glans. Encyc 
PREREMOTE, a. [pre and remote.] More 
remote in previous time or pnm* order. 


In Home cases, two more links of causation 
may be introduced ; one of them may be termed 
the preremole cause, the other the postremote 
effect. Darwin. 

PREREQUI'RE, v. t. [pre and reautre ] To 
require previously. Hammond. 

PREREQUISITE, «. s as a. [pre and re- 
quisite 1 

Previously required or necessary to some- 
thing subsequent ; as, certain attainments 
are prerequisite to an admission to orders 

PREREQ'U IS1TE, w. Something that is pre- 
viously required or necessary to the end 
proposed. An acquaintance with I<atin and 
Greek is a prerequisite to the admission of 
a young man into a college. 

PRERESOLVE, e. t. » a* * [pre and re- 
solve.'] To resolve previously Derma 

PRERESOLV'EI), pp Resolved before- 
hand ; previously determined. 

PRERESOLVING, ppr Resolving before- 
luuid. 

PREROGATIVE, n. [Fr. id.; It preroga- 
tive), Sp. prerogatives ; L. pretroyativa, pre- 
cedence in voting ; prer, before, and rogo, 
to ask or demand.] 

An exclusive or peculiar privilege. A royal 
prerogative , is that special pre-eminence 
which a king has over all other persons, 
and out of 'the course of the common law, 
in right of his regal dignity. It consists 
in the possession of certain rights which 
the king may exercise to the exclusion of 
all participation of his subjects; for when 
a right or privilege is held in common 
with the sulyect, it ceases to be a prero- 
gative. Thus the right of appointing em- 
bassadors, and of making peace and #ar, 
are, in Great Britain, royal prerogatives. 
The right of governing created beings is 
the prerogative of the Creator. 

It isthe prrrqyaritv of the hotue of peers 


in Great Britain to decide legal questions 
in the last resort. It is prerogative of 
the house of commons to determine the va- 
lidity of all elections of their own members. 
It is the prerogative of a father to govern 
his children, ft is die prerogative of the 
understanding to judge and oompare. 

In the United States, it k the preropo- 
tive of the president, with the advice of 
the senate, to ratify treaties. 
PREROGATIVE-COURT, n. In Great 
Britain, a court for the trial of all testa- 
mentary causes, where the deceased has 
left bona notabiBa , or effects of the value 
of five pounds, in two different dioceses. 
In this case, the probate of the will belongs 
to the metropolitan or archbishop of the 
province, ana the court where such will is 
proved is called the jirerogative-court, as 
it is held by yirtue of the special prero- 
gative of the metropolitan, who appoints 
the judge Blackstone. 

PREROG'ATJVED, a Having prerogative. 

[ Little uW.l Shak. 

PREROGATIVE-OFFICE, ». The office 
in which the wills proved in the preroga- 
tive court, arc registered. Blackstone. 
PRK'SAOK, «. [Fr.; Sp. & It presagto; 
from L. prersagtum ; prer, before, and sa- 
gto, to pcrccivo or foretell.] 

Something which foreshows a future event ; 
a prognostic; a present fact indicating 
something to come * 

Joy and shout, presage of victory Milton. 
PRESA'OE, v t. To forebode , to foreshow; 
to indicutc by some present fact what is 
to follow or come to pas*. A fog rising 
from a river m an uutumnal morning 
presages a pleasant day. A physical phe- 
nomenon runnot be considered as presa- 
ging an event, unless it has some connec- 
tion with it in cause Hence the error of 
vulgar superstition, which presages good 
or evil from facts which can have no rela- 
tion to the future event. 

2 To foretell; to predict; to prophesy. 
Wish’d ftmluru I presage you soou will find. 

Dryden. 

PRESAGE, r, «. To form or utter a predic- 
tion ; with of We may presage of heats 
and rains. [ Not common nor elegant.] 

Dryden. 

PRESAGED, pp Forcbodod ; foreshown , 
foretold. 

PRKSA'GF.FUL, a Full of presages, con- 
taining presages Thomson. 

PRES A r 6EM ENT, «. A foreboding ; fore- 
token Wottm. 

2. A foretelling , prediction. 

FRESA'OER, n. A foreteller , a foreshower. 

Shak. 

PRESAGING, ppr. Foreshowing; fore- 
telling. 

PRKS'BYTER, n. [Gr. ermefivrtpec, from 
weteflvf, old, elder.] . 

1. la iheprtmitive Christian church, an elder ; 
a person somewhat advanced in age, who 
had authority in the church, and whose 
duty was to feed the flock over which the 
Holy Spirit had made him overseer. 

2. A priest ; a person who has the pastoral 

charge of a particular church and congre- 
gation; called in the Saxon laws, mass- 
priest, Hooker. 

3. A preebyterian. Butler. 
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PRESBYTERIAN, / w 

clesiastical government by presbyter*. 

2. Consisting of presbyter* ; as, p roeh yteri n n 
government. The government of the 
church of Scotland is prubyterk m. 

PRESBYTERIAN, n. One that maintains 
the validity of ordination and government 
by presbyters. 

2. One that belongs to a church governed 
by presbyters. 


PRESBYTERIANISM, «. The doctrines, 
principles and discipline or government of 
preebyterians. Addison. 

PRES'BYTERY, n. A body of elders iu the 
Christian church. 

Nrgiect not the gift that la lit thee, whuli 
vu given thoe by prophecy, with the laying on 
of the luuida of the presbytery. 1 Tim. iv. 

2 In ecclesiastical government , a judicatory 
consisting of all the pastors of churches 
within a certain district, and one ruling 
cider, a layman, from each parish, com- 
missioned to represent tho parish in 0011 - 
junction with the minister. This body 
receives appeals from the kirk-session, and 
appeals from the presbytery may be ear- 
ned to the provincial synod. 

Encyc. Scotland. 

The presbytery of the churches in the 
United States is composed in a manner 
nearly similar. 

3. The presbytorian religion. Tat Ur 

PRESCIENCE, n. presi’ence or pre' shew 
[Low L. prerscientta ; pree, before, and 
sc tent ta , knowledge; Fr. prescience, It 
presetenta. The common pronunciation of 
this word, pre’shens, obscures the sense. J 

Foreknowledge ; knowledge of events be- 
fore they take place. Absolute prescience 
belongs to Goa only. 

Of things of the moHt accidental and mutable 
nature, God’s /irescienco U certain. South 
PRESCIENT, a. ftresi’cnt or pre'shmt 
Foreknowing, having knowledge of events 
before they take place. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood. 

Prescient , the tide* or tempests to withstand t 
Pop, 


PRESCIND', v. t [L preesc 'mdo ; pm and 
setudo, to cut.] 

To cut off’, to abstract, f Little used. I 

Norris. 

PRESCIND 'ENT, e. Cutting off, abstract- 
ing. Cheyne. 

PRE'SCIOUS, a. [L. prtesems, pro- and 
sc io. to know.J 

Foreknowing, having foreknowledge, as, 
prest tout of ills. Dryden 

PRESURJ'BE, vi. ( L. pratsertbo, to write 
before ] 

1. In medicine, to direct, as a remedy to be 
used or applied to a diseased patient. Be 
not offended with the physician who pre- 
scribes harsh remedies. 

2. To set or lay down authoritatively for 
direction , to give us a rule of conduct ; 
as, to prescribe laws or rules. 

There’s Joy, when to wiM will you laws pre- 
scribe. Dryden 

3. To direct. 

Let streams prescribe their fountain* when 
to ran. Dryden. 

PRESCRIBE, e. i. To write or give medi- 
cal directions ; to direet what remedies 
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are to be used; u, to prescribe for t pa- 
tient in t fever. 

2. To give low ; to influence arbitrarily. 

A forwardness to prescribe to the opinions of 
others. Locke. 

3. In law, to claim by prescription ; to claim 
a tide to a thing by immemorial use and 
enjoyment; with for. A man may be al- 
lowed to preterite for a right of way, a 
common or the like ; a man cannot pre- 
scribe for a castle ; he can preterite only 
for incorporeal hereditaments, Blacketone. 

4. To influence by long use. [Not in use.] 

Brown. 

PRESCRIBED, pp. Directed; ordered. 
PRESCRl'BER, n. One that prescribes. 
PRESCRl'BIN Q, ppr. Directing ; giving as 
a rule of conduct or treatment 
PRESCRIPT, a. [L.pratcriptue.] Directed; 

prescribed. Hooker. 

PRESCRIPT, n. [, \,.pr<rtcrtptvm .] A di- 
rection ; a medical order for the use of me- 
dicines. [But Prescription is clucfly used ] 

2. Direction; precept; model prescribed. 
PRESCRIPTIBLE, a. That may be pre- 
scribed for. 

PRESCRIPTION, n. [L. prascriptio. See 
Prescribe.] 

]. The act of prescribing or directing by 
rules ; or that which is prescribed; parti- 
cularly, a medical direction of remedies for 
a disease and tho manner of using them , 
a recipe 

2. In law, a prescribing for title ; the claim 

of title to a thing by virtue of immemorial 
use and enjoyment; or the right to a thing 
derived from such use Prescription differs 
from custom, which is a local usage. Pre- 
scription Is & personal usage, usa^e annexed 
to the person. Nothing but incorporeal 
hereditaments can be claimed by prescrip- 
tion. Blackttone. 

The use and enjoyment of navigation 
and fishery in the sea, for any length of 
time, does not create a title by prescrip- 
tion. The common right of nations to the 
use and ei\joyment of the sea is imprescrip- 
tible ; it oannot be lost by a particular na- 
tion for want of use. Vattel. 

3. In Scote law, the title to lands acquired 

by uninterrupted possession for the time 
which the law declares to be sufficient, or 
40 years. This is positive prescription 
Negative prescription is the loss or omis- 
sion of a right by neglectingto use it during 
the time limited by law. This term is also 
used for limitation, in the recovery of money 
due by bond, Ac, Obligations are lost by 
prescription, or neglect of prosecution for 
the time designated by law. Encyc. 

PRESCRIPTIVE, a. Consisting in or ac- 
quired by immemorial use and enjoyment ; 
as, a prescriptive right or title. 

The right to be drowsy In protracted toil, 
has become prescriptive. J. M. Mason . 

2. Pleading the continuance and authority 
of custom. Nurd. 

PRES'EANCE, «. [Fr.] Priority of place in 
sitting. [IVbt it i use. 1 Carew. 

PRES'ENCE, n. lass. [Fr. from L. pres- j 
•entio ; prw, before, ana esse, to be.] 

1. The existence of a person or thing in a 
certain place; opposed to absencs. Thigi 
event happened during the king’s presence] 


dt the theater. In ex a minin g the patient, 
the presence of fever was not observed. The 
presence of God is not limited to any piece. 

2. A being in company near or before the 
face of another. We were gratified with the 
presence of a person so much respected. 

3. Approach face to face or nearness of a 
great personage. 

Men that very presence bar, 

Which once they knew authority did bear. 

Daniel. 

4. State of being in view ; right. An acci- 
dent happened in the pretence of the court 

5. By way of distinction, state of being in 
view of a superior. 

I know not by what pow’r I am made bold, 

In such a presence here to plead my thoughts. 

Shak. 

G. A number assembled before a great per- 
son. 

Odmar, of all this pretence does contain, 

Give her your wreath whom you esteem most 
fair. Dryden 

7. Port ; mien ; air ; personal appearance , 
demeanor. 

Virtue is best in a body that is comely, and 
that has rather dignity of presence, than beauty 
of aspect. Bacon. 

A grace fbl presence bespeaks acceptance. 

Collier. 

8. The apartment in which a prince shows 
himself to his court. 

An’t please your grace, the two great cardi- 
nals 

Wait in the presence. Shak. 

9. The person of a superior. Milton. 

Presence of mind , a calm, collected state of 

the mind with its faculties at command ; 
undisturbed state of the thoughts, which 
enables a person to speak or act without 
disorder or embarrassment in unexpected 
difficulties. 

Errors, not to be recalled, do find 

Their best redress from presence of the mind. 

Waller 

PRES'ENCE-CHAMBER, \ n. The room 
PRES'ENCE-ROOM, J in which a 
great personage receives company. 

Addison. 

PRESENSATION, ».» [pre and sensation.] 
Previous notion or idea. More. 

PRESEN'SION, N. [L. prtetensio, preesen- 
' <»o ; pree and sentio, to perceive.! 

Previous perception. [ LtUle used?] Brown. 
PRES'ENT, a. « as x. [Fr. prsssnt ; L. pre- 
sent; pree and sum, ease, to be.] 

1. Being in a certain place; opposed to ab- 
sent. 

2. Being before the face or near; being in 
company. Inquire of some of the gentle- 
men present. 

These things have I spoken unto you, being 
yet present with yon. John xlv. 

3. Being now in view or under considera- 
tion. In the present instance, fkets will 
not warrant the conclusion. The present 
question must be derided on different prin- 
ciples. 

4. Now existing, or being at this time ; not 
past or fixture ; as, the present session of 
congress. The court is in session at the 
present time. We say, a present good, the 
present year or age. 

£ Ready at hand; quick in emergency ; as, 
present wit. 


'Us a Ugh print of philosophy and virtue 
for * man to be present to himself! L' Estrange. 

6. Favorably attentive; not heedless; pro- 
pitious. 

Nor could I hope in any place but there 
To find a god so present to my prayer. 

Dryden. 

7. Not absent of ipind; not abstracted; at- 


The present, an elliptical expression fin* tie 
present time. Milton. 

At present , elhptically for, at the present time. 
Present tense , in grammar, the tense orfirna 
of a verb which expresses action or being 
in the present time, as I am writing; or 
something that exists at all times, as vir- 
tue it always to be preferred to vice; or 
it expresses habits or general truths, as 
plants spring from the earth ; fishes swm ; 

X "es creep; birds fly; some animals 
t on herbage, others are carnivorous. 
PRES'ENT, n. [Fr. id. See the Verb.] 
That which is presented or given ; a gift ; 
a donative j something given or offered to 
another gratuitously ; a word of general 
application, Gen. xxxii. 

Presents, in the plural, is used in law for a 
deed of conveyance, a lease, letter of at- 
torney or other writing ; as in the phrase, 
“ Know all men by these presents," that 
is, by the writing itself, per presentee. In 
this sense, it is rarely used in the singular. 
PRESENT', v. t. [Low L. prccsento ; Fr. 
presenter ; It presenters ; Sp. presen tar ; 
L. prersens ; pree, before, and sum, esse , to 
be/j 

]. To set, place or introduce into the pre- 
sence or before the face of a superior, as to 
present an envoy to the king; and with the 
reciprocal pronoun, to come into the pre- 
sence of a superior. 

Now there was a dsy when the sons of Ood 
esme to present themselves before the Lord. 

Job i. 

2. To exhibit to view or notice. The top of 
Mount Holyoke, in Hampshire county, in 
Massachusetts, presents one of the finest 
prospects in America. 

3. To offor , to exhibit. 


O hear what to my mind first thoughts pre- 
sent. Milton 

He is ever ready to present tons the thoughts 
or observations of others. Watts. 

4. To give ; to offer gratuitously for recep- 
tion. The first President of the American 
Bible Society, presented to that institution 
ten thousand dollars. 

5. To pdt into the hands of another in cere- 
mony. 

So ladies In romance assisttheir knight# 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 

Pope. 

6. To fbvor with a gift; as, yet present a man 
with a suit of clothes. Formerly the 
phrase was, to present a person. 

Octavia presented the poet, for his admirable 
elegy on her son Marcellus. Dryden. 

f Tkm sue is obsolete. 1 

7. To nominate to an ecclesiastical benefice ; 
to offer to the bishop or ordinary as a can- 
didate for institution. 

The patron of a church may present Msderk 
to a parsonage or vtearage j foot is, may eflbr 
him to the bishop of the d io ces e so be institu- 
ted. Mimeketem 


8. To o&r. 
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/Mow a public body terS Bd£ 

ation, as bribe * larisktun, a oou* of! 
judieatpet * corporation, Ac. j u, topee- 
< a memorial, petition, ramonstrancr - 


lti. To hr hefose a court of jutototwaa 
an oijoct of inquiry; to give notice offi- 
ciary of a crime or a&ano. It » the duty 
of grand joriM to present att breaches of 
Uw within their knowledge. In America, 
grand j arias pr*u*U whatever they think 
to ba public injuries, by notifying them to 
the public witn their censure. 

11. To point a weapon, particularly some 
spedae of fire-arms; as, to present a mus* 
bet to the breast of another; in manual 
exercise, to preserU arms. 

12. To indict ; a cuttomary mm of the word 
in the United State*. 

PRESENT ABLE, a. That may ba pre- 
sented ; that may be exhibited or repre- 
sented. Burke. 

2. That may be offered to a church living ; 
as, a presentable clerk. 

3. That admits of the presentation of a 
clerk ; as, a church presentable, [Unusual.] 

Aylffe. 

PRESENTA'NEOUS, a. [L. prarsentaneus.] 
Ready; quick; immediate, as, pretenta- 
neout poison. Harvey. 

PRESENTATION, a. [Fr.] The act of 
presenting. 

Prayers are sometimes a presentation of mere 
desires. Hooker. 

2. Exhibition; representation ; display ; as, 
tho presentation of fighting on the stage. • 

Dryden. 

3. In ecc leeiaetical late, the act of offering a 
clerk to the bishop or ordinary for institu- 
tion in a benefice. An advowson is the 
right of presentation. 

If the bishop admits the patron’s presenta- 
tion, the clerk so admitted is next to be insti- 
tuted by him. B luck t tone. 

4. The right of presenting a clerk. The pa- 
tron has the presentation of the benefice. 

PRESENTATIVE, a. In ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, that haa the right of presentation, or 
offering a clerk to die bishop for institu- 
tion. Advowsont are preeentatioe , colla- 
tive or donative. 

An advowson presentatioe is where the pa- 
tron hath a right of presentation to the bisbop 
or ordinary. Black* lone. 

2. That admits the presentation of a clerk ; 
as, a presentative parsonage. Spelman . 

PRESENTED, pp. Offered; given; ex- 
hibited to view ; accused. 

PRESENTEE, n. One presented to a bene- 
fice. Ayhffe. 

PRESENTER, n. One that presents. 

PRESENTIA L, a. Supposing actual pre- 
sence. [ Little need.] Norris. 

PRESENT1ALTTY, «. The state of being 
present [Little swed.] South. 

PRESENT! ATE, e. U To make present. 
[Little used.] Grew. 

PKESENTlFlC, \a. Making present 

PRESENTI FT€ A L, / [Not m nee .] 

PRESENTIFTCLY, ado. In such s man- 
ner ss ts maka present [Net m wesj 

HWSlirTIMENT, w. | jre and eentiaZa, 

at Mr. ** **“ 

Vot. II. 


PRESENTLY, ado. emu. Atfwas&t; at 
tins time. 

The towns and ten you ptefy have. 

£0*s.] *tr- 

2. In a short time after; soon after. 

Him therefore 1 hops to send p r esently , so 

soon ss I shall see bow it will go wills aw. 

PhU.il. 

3. Immediately. 

And presently the fig-tree withered away. 

Mattfe. xsL 

PRESENTMENT, a. rasa. The set of| 
presenting. 8hak. 

2. Appearance to the view; represents lion. 

Milton. 

3. In law, a pr es en tment, properly speaking, 

is the notice taken by a grand jury of any 
offense from their own knowledge or ob- 
servation, without any bill of indictment 
laid before them at the suit of the king ; 
as, the presentment of a nuisance, a libel 
or the like, on which the officer of the court 
must afterwards frame an indictment, be- 
fore the party presented can be put to an- 
swer it. Blackstone. 

4. 1 n a more general saner, presentment com- 

prehends inquisitions of office and indict- 
ments. Blackstone. 

In the United States, a presentment is an 
official accusation presented to a tribunal 
by tho grand jury in an indictment ; or it 
is the act of offering an indictment it is 
also used for tho indictment itself. The 
grand jury are charged to inquire and due 
presentment make of all crimes, Ac. The 
use of the word is limited to accusations by 
grand jurors. 

5. The official notice in oourt which the 

jury or homage gives of the surrender of a 
copyhold estate. Blackstone. 

PRES'ENTNE88, n. a ass. Presence; as, 
presentness of mind. [Not need.] 

Clarendon. 

PRESERV’ABLE, a. [See Preserve.] That 
may be preserved. 

PRESERVATION, a. [from preserve; It. 
preservations ; Sp preservanon.] 

The act of preserving or keeping safe ; the 
act of keeping from injury, destruction or 
decay; as, the preservation of life or 
health ; the preservation of buildings from 
fire or decay; the preservation of grain 
from insects; the preservation at fruit or 
plants. When a thing is kept entirely from 
decay, or nearly in Its original state, we 
say ft is in a high state at preservation, 
PRESERVATIVE, a. [It. preservation; 
Fr. preservatif.] 

Having the power or quality of keeping safe 
from injury, destruction or deoay ; tending 


w preserve. 

PRESERVATIVE, n. That which pre- 
serves or has the power of preserving ; 
somet h i ng that tends to secure a person or 
thing in a sound state, or prevent it from 
injury, destruction, decay or corruption ; 
a pr ev en tive of injury or decay. Persons 
formerly wore tablets of arsenic, as pre- 
servatives goriest the plague. Clothing is 
a p r eser v atsve against oofeL Temperance j 
and exercise are the best preservatives of I 
KmIcIi o f the Supreme 1 


> i * 

Befag {• an excellent prwoevwwtias against 
sin and tht influence ofisfl wsmplu 
PRE8EBYATQRY, a. T M tmhhp : 

PRE8ERVATORY, a. That which has 
the power of preserving; a prese rva tive. 

JPkMlvoi. 

PRESERVE, v. t. prttsrv'. [Fr. preserver ; 
It. preservers: Sp. preserver ; Low L.prw- 
eervo / prw and sereo, to keep.) 

1. To keep or save from injury or destruc- 
tion ; to defend from evil. 

God dW send me before you to preserve life. 

^ _ , Gen. xlv. 

0 Lord, preserve me from the violent man. 

Pa cil. 

2. To uphold ; to sustain. 

0 Lord, thou preserve *t man end beset. 

Ps. XXXVI. 

3. To save from decay ; to keep In a sound 
state; as, to preserve fruit in winter. Salt 
is used to preserve meat. 

4. To season with sugar or other substances 
for preservation ; as, to preserve plume, 
quinces or other fruit 

A. To keep or defend from corruption ; ax, 
to preserve youth from vice. 

PRESERVE, n. prevent 1 . Fruit or a vege- 
table seasoned and kept In sugar or sirup. 

Mortimer 

PRESERVED, pp. Saved from injury, de- 
struction or decay ; kept or defended from 
evil ; seasoned with sugar for p re servation 
PRESERVER, a. The person or thing that 

5 reserves ; one that saves or defends from 
extraction or evil. 

What shall I do to thee, O thou preserver of 
man f Job vil. 

2. One that makes preserves of fruits. 
PRE8ERVTNG, jipr. Keeping safe from 
injury, destruction or decay; defending 
from evil. 

PRESIDE, v. i. x a is s. [L. preset deo; prtr , 
before, and sedro, to sit ; It presidere; Fr. 
preeider ; Sp. prestdir.] 

1. To be set over fur the exerdse of autho- 
rity ; to direct, control and govern, as the 
chief officer. A man may premie over a 
nation or province ; or he may preside 
over a senate, or a meeting of cl tissue. 
The word is used chiefly in the latter 
sense. We say, a man presides over the 
senate with dignity. Hence it usually de- 
notes temporary superintendence and go- 
vernment 

2. To exercise superintendence , to watch 
over as inspector. 

Some o’er the public auupmlmw pres i de . 

Dr yden, • 

PRESIDENCY, a. Superintendence; in- 
spection and care. May. 

2. The offioe of president. Washington was 
elected to the presidency of the United 
States by s unanimous veto of the sleetort. 

3. The term during whkh a pr esi dent bolds 
hix office. President J. Adams died daring 
thepresidency af his sou. 

4. The jurisdiction of a president; as b the 
British dominions in the Eaat Larisa* 

5. The family or suit of a ptridaqi. 

PBED'lDENT, ». 
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1. An offlast sleeted or app 


eembly of man, to keep order, mamma 
their ooocaroa or govern their prooecd- 
inp j as, tha president of a banking com- 
pany; the p r e si d ent of* mate. &e. 

2. An officer appointed or elected to govern 
• provinca or territory, or to administer 
the -government of « notion. Tha prtti- 
dant at tha United States is tha chief ex- 
ecutive magistrate. 

3. The chief officer of a collage or univer- 
sity. United States. 

4. A tutelar power. 

Jqst Apollo, president of verse. Waiter 
Fice-preeident, one who is second in au- 
thorny to tha president. The vice-presi- 
dent of the United States is president of 
the senate eg qfflcio, and performs the du- 
tias of president when the latter is removed 


PRESIDENTIAL, a. Pertaining to a pre- 
aidant ; as, the presidential chair. Walsh. 
2. Presiding over. Glanville. 

PRESIDENTSHIP, n. The office and 
place of president. Hooker. 

2. The term for which a president holds his 
office. 

PRESID'IAL, \ a. [L. presidium , a gar- 
FRESID'IARY, / rison ; pros and tedso.} 
Pertaining to a garrison ; having a garri- 
son. Howell. 

PRESIGNIFICATION, ». [from pretig- 

The act of signifying or showing before- 
hand. Barrow. 

PRESKFNIFY, v. t. [pre and sonify.] To 
intimate or signify beforehand ; to show 
previously. Pearson. 

PRESS, 9. t. [Fr. presser ; It .prestare, to 
press, crowd, urge, hurry ; D.& G, pressen ; 
Sw. pr*tea ; Dan. presser; W. brysiaw, to 
hurry, formed from rhys, extreme ardency, 
a rue king. Here we nave proof that press 
is formed tram the root of rush, with a 
prefix. The Spanish has apretar,prentar 
and aprensar. Tha L. prestos is from the 
same root.] 

1, To urge with force or weight ; a word of 
extensive use, denoting the application of 
any power, physical or moral, to some- 
thing that » to he moved or affected. We 
press ffia ground with the feat when we 
walk; oppress the couch on which we 
rtpoee; wa press substances with tho 
hands, fingers or arms ; the emith presses 
iron with his rise; we aw pressed with 
the weight of arguments or of cares, 
troubles and business. 

, 2, To squeese ; to crush; as, to preu grapes. 
Gan. xL 

3. To drive with violence ; to hurry ; as, to 
press a horse in motion, or in a race. 

4. To urge ; to enforce; to inculcate with 
earnestness ; as, to prase divine truth on 
an audience. 

i. To embrace closely ; to hug. 

Lsuoothoe shook 

And press'd Palemoo closer in bar arms. 

Pspe. 

«. To force Into aervioe, particularly into 
naval service ; to impress. 

Clarendon . Drgden. 

1. To straiten; to distress; as, fob a pressed , 
with want or with difficulties. 


«. To constrain; to mmpol; to tu«a by 
authority or necessity. 

She posts that rods on males sod camels 
went out, being hastened sod pre sse d an by tbs 
king’s commandment. lift, vitl. i 

9. To urge ; to impose by importunity. 

He pressed a letter upon me, within this 
hour, to deliver to you. Drydsn. 

10. To urge or solicit with sameetnsts or 
importunity. He pressed me to accept of 
his offer. 

U. To urge ; to constrain. 

Paul was pressed iu spirit, and testified to 
the Jews that Jesus was Christ Acts xvill. 

Wickedness pressed with conscience, fore- 
casteth grievous things. Wisdom. 

1 2, To squeeze for making smooth ; as cloth 
or paper. 

Press differs from drive and strike, in usually 
denoting a slow or continued application 
of force ; whereas drive and strike denote 
a sudden impulse of force. 

PRESS, v. i. To urge or strain in motion ; 
to urge forward with force. 

I press towards the mark for the prise of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus, Phil. iii. 
Th* insulting victor presses on the more. 

Dryden. 

2. To bear on with force ; to encroach. 

, On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours. 

Pope. 

3. To bear on with force ; to crowd ; to 
throng. 

Thronging crowds press on you m you pass 
Dry den 

4 To approach unseasonably or importu- 
nately. 

Nor press too near the throne. Dryden 
5. To Urge with vehemence and importunity. 
He pressed upon them greatly, and they turn- 
ed in to him. Gen. six. 

0. To urge by influence or moral force. 

When arguments press equally in matters 

indifferent, the safest method is to give up our- 
selves to neither. Addison. 

7. To push with force ; as, to press against 
the door 

PRESS, n [It. preua, haste, hurry, a 
crowd, Sp. pretrta ; Fr. presse, pressoir ; 
Sw. prdss ; Dan. & G. presse.'} 

1. An instrument or machine by which any 
body is squeezed, crushed or forced into 
a more compact form; as, a wine -pres*, 
eider-press, or cheese-press. 

2. A machine for printing; a printing-press. 


mrrioa, pntiatefyfarto fosn*vy;for im- 
press. Makiah 

Press tf sail, in navigation, Is as amah Mil 
os foe state of the wind wttpemM, 

Mur. Did. 


2. A machine for printing; a printing-press. 
Great improvements nave been lately 
mode in the construction of presses. 

3. The art or business of printing and pub- 
lishing. A free press is a great blessing to 
a free people ; a licentious press is a curse 
to society. 

4. A crowd; a throng ; a multitude of in- 
dividuals crowded together. 

And when they could not come nigh to him 
for the press — Mark ii. 

3. The act of urging or pushing forward. 
Which in their throng and press to the Last 
hold. 

Confound themselves. Shak. 

3. A wine-vat or cistern Hag, ii. 

7. A cose or closet for the safe keeping of 

garments. Shak, 

8. Urgency; urgent demands of affiirs; as, 
a prme of business. 

9. A commission to force men into public 


unrestrained right which every emm en- 
joys of publishing his thoughts and opi- 
nions, subject only to punishment for pub- 
lishing what is pernicious to mends or to 
the peace of the state. 

PRESS'- BED, n. A bed that may be raised 
and inclosed in a ease. 

PRESS 'ED, pp. Urged by force or weight ; 
constrained; distressed; crowded; em- 
braced; made smooth and glossy fay pres- 
sure, as cloth. 

PRESS'ER, n. One that preesee. 

PRESS'-GANG, a. [press and gassy.} A 
detachment of seamen under the command 
of an officer, empowered to impress men 
into the naval service. 

PRESSING, ppr. Urging with force or 
weight; squeezing; constraining; crowd- 
ing; embracing; distressing; forcing in- 
to service ; rolling in a press. 

2. a. Urgent ; distressing. 

PRESSING, a. The act or operation of 
applying force to bodies. The pressing at 
cloth is performed by means of the screw, 
or by a calendar. 

PRESS'INGLY, ado. With force or urgen- 
cy; closely. Howell. 

PRKS'SION, a. [It pressione.} The act of 
pressing. But Pressure is more generally 
used. Newton. 

2. In the Cartesian philosophy, an endea- 
vor to move. 

PRE8S'ITANT, a. Gravitating; heavy. 
[Not in use.] Mare. 

PRESS'MAN, a. In printing, the man who 
manages the press and im p resse s the sheets. 
2. One of a press-gang, who aids in forcing 
men into the naval service. Chapman. 

PRESfS'-MONEY, a. Money paid to a man 
impressed into public service. [See Prest- 
woaey.] Gay. 

PRESSURE, a. [It. 8c L. pressure .] The 
act of pressing or urging with force. 

2. The act of squeezing or crushing. Wine 
is obtained by the pressure of grapes. 

3. The state of being squeezed or crushed. 

4. The force of one body acting on another 
by weight or the continued application of 
power. Pressure is occasioned by weight 
or gravity, by the motion of bodies by the 
expansion of fluids, by riastidfy, Ac. 
Mutual pressure may be caused by the 
meeting of moving bodies, or by tho mo- 
tion of one body against another at rest, 
and the resistance or elastic force at the 
latter. The degree of ur es m srs is in pro- 
portion to the weight of foe priming body, 
or to the power applied, or to the elastic 


or to the power a] 
force at resisting 


Tha screw is a 
if pressure. The 
iflsofa ship Is 


pressure at wind on foe a ads of a ship is 
in pro por ti on to its velocity. 

5. A constraining force or imputes; fort 
which urge* or compels foe inteBectoel or 
moral faculties; as, the pressure of mfou 
on foe mind, or at foar on foe -nrnintrT 
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fit 

g* Yhto wtafr tflKofr the body on Arottoroe 
tfcetoirito; my wtot sfrfortnn, isw 
«ri<5y I Af «M. i <wia, aa rirt w , 

OHM. We meek of the prmrn* at po- 
yerty or wool, the pressure of dsfete, «w 
pr es su r e at turn, toe pressure at afflio- 
tiflu oraenow. 

Xy own and my peepU’s r~**» •***;''- 
mw. JC Chart*!. 

To thie emuldomlfai he retreats with com- 
fa* in all hi* pressu r es. AtterHry. 

Wo observe that pressure b used both 
flbr trouble or calamity, and for the dis- 
tress it producer % 

7. Urgency; as, tho pressure of business. 

8. ImprwMon ; stamp ; character impressed. 
All tew* of books, all form*, all prtmrei 

past Skak. 

PREST, sometimes used for Pressed. See 
PRESS. 

PREST, s. [Old Pr. wrest or presto, now 
prft, prH or presto; op. & It presto, from 
L. vreesto, to stand before or forward ; prm 
andsto.] 

I. Ready ; prompt [Obs.1 Fairfax. 

J. Neat; tight [Ofa.] Tasser. 

PREST, a. |Tr. prft, supra.] A loan, f Oho.] 


PH 

t. 1» awssie, a diroetomfr* * qokk lively 1 


2. Formerly, a duty in money, to be paid 
by die sbierif on his account in the ex- 
chequer, or for money left or remaining m 
his hands. 2 and 8 Edw. VI. 

PREST'-MONEY, a. Money paid to men 
impressed into the sendee. Encyc. 

PRESTATION, a. [L. prastatio.) For- 
merly, a payment of money; sometimes 
used for purveyance. Encyc 

PRESTATION-MONEY, a. A sum of 
money paid yearly by archdeacons and 
other dignitaries to their bishop, pro exit- 
riore jurisdictume. Encyc. 

PRE8TER, a. [Or. uferef, from to 
kindle or inflame.] 

1 . A meteor thrown frot-i the clouds with 

such violence, that by collision it is set on 
fire. Encyc. 

2. The external part of the neck, which 
swells when a person is angry. Encyc. 

PRESTIGES, tt. [L. prmetiyiee.'} Juggling 
tricks ; impostures. Diet. 

PRESTIGI ATION, a. [L.pnostiyiu, tricks.] 
The playing of legerdemain tricks; a jug- 
gling. Diet. 

PRE8TI6IATOR, a. A juggler ; a cheat. 

More. 

PRESTIG'IATORY, «. Juggling; coasist- 
ing of impostursa. 

PR&TIG'fOUS, a. Practicing tricks yug- 

P^ES^TfMON Y, a. [Port, * Sp.prestimonio ] 
L. prmfo, to supuly ; frm and efo.] In 
eamom tom, a fund for the support of a 
p riest, appropriated by the founder, but 
wot eroded into any title of benefice, and 
not subject to the pope or the ordinary, 
hut of which the patron is the collator. 

Port. Diet. Encyc. 
But in a Spanish Dictionary thus de- 
fined, “ a prebond for the maintenance of 
jpocc clergyme n, on oondition of th eir say- 
hf proyots at c attain state d times.” 
•RRITO, oris. ffln. k It pretto, quick or 
<pri*)f; Uprirofa] 


S. Quickly ; immediately; in hnato. Smtft. 
PRKSTRICTION, m pU prmetriufa, arm- 
etrictue.] Dimness. Milton. 

PRESUMABLE, a. see a. [from prow**.] 
That may be presumed; that mm be sup- 
posed to be true or entifled to belief; with- 
out examination or diteat evidence, or on 
probable evidence. 

PRESUMABLY, ode. By presuming or 
supposing something to be true, without 
direct proof Broom. 

PRESUME, v. t. seen. [Fr. premmer; It 
presumere; Sp. preeumir; from L. prmsu- 
moi pro, before, and sumo, to take.] 

To take or suppose to be true or entitled to 
belief, without examination or poeitive 
proof, or on the strength of probability. 
We presume that a man is honest, who has 
not been known to cheat or deoeivo ; but 
in this we are sometimes mistaken. .In 
many cases, the law presumes frill pay- 
ment where poeitive evidence of it cannot 
be produced. 

We not only p resum s it may be so, but we 
actually find it so. Oca. the Tongue. 

In cate* oi implied contracts, the law prt- 
•umrt that a man ha* covenanted or contracted 
to do what reason and justice dictate. 

Blackstm*. 

PRESUME, e. i. To venture without posi- 
tive permission ; as, we may presume too 
for. Bacon. 

2. To form confident or arrogant opinions ; 
with oh or upon, before the cause of con- 
fidence. 

This man prunme* upon his parts. Locke. 

I will not presume so far upon myself. 

Dry dm. 

3 To make confident or arrogant attempts. 

In that »e presume to see what is meet and 
convenient, better than dod himself Booker. 
4. It has on or upon sometimes before the 
thing supposed. ‘ 

Luther presumes upon the gift of continency. 

Atterbury. 

It is sometimes followed by of, but im- 
properly. 

PRESUMED, mi. Supposed or taken to 
be true, or entitled to belief, without posi- 
tive proof. 

PUESU'MER, n. One that presumes ; also, 
an arrogant person. Wotton. 

PRESU'MING.pyr. Taking as true, or sup- 
posing to be entitlsd to belief, on probable 


posing to be entitlsd to belief, on probable 
evidence. 

2. a. Venturing without positive permis- 
sion ; too confident ; arrogant ; unreason- 
ably bold. 

PRESUMPTION, is. [Fr. preeomption ; L. 
prususnpUc.’] 

1. Supposition of the broth or real existence 
of something without direct or positive 
proof of the foot, but grounded on circum- 
stantial or probable evidence which en- 
titles it te belief. Presumption Jn law is 
of three sorts, violent or drone, probable, 
and light. 

Next to positive proof, etrcwnetairtUI sri- 
tones er the doctrine of preessmpHmt mmt 
take placet for when the fret cannot be to- 
■enstradroly evinced, that which semes near- 
est to the proof ef the fret is the proof of rock 
d rm w stanrn at either niossaarfly er neaslly 


to fra Meed Jfretofaw. 

R 8troog probability; to to the gfafann 
P*u»ee, tto presumption k frto m tonal 

J I*"* 

3. Blind or headstrong oonfideoee ; waae*- 
Mnabla adventurousness; a vaufeafag to 
undartoke something without return ebli 

P"W* w •&*** 

probabilities of safety ; presumptootofaes. 
Ut my presumption not provoke fry wroth. 

Btbk, 

I itad the presumption to dedicate to yon a 
very unfinished piece. Pry den - 

4. Arrpganoe. He had the presumption to 
attempt to dictate to the council 

0. Unreasonable confidence in divine fovor. 

The awe of his majesty will keep ut from 
presumption. timers. 

PRESUMPTIVE, a. Taken by previous 
supposition ; grounded on probable evi- 
dence. 

2. Unreasonably confident; adventuring 
without reasonable ground to expect suc- 
cess; presumptuous; arrogant Broom. 
Presumptive evidence, In torn, is that which 
is derived from circumstances which neces- 
sarily or usually attend a foot, as distinct 
from diroot evidence or positive proof. 

Presumptive evidence ef fciony should be 
cautiously admitted. JUstckstene. 

Presumptive heir, on# who would inherit an 
estate if the anoeetor should die with 
things in their present state, but whose 
right of inheritance may bo defeated by 
the birth of a nearer heir before tho death 
of tho ancestor. Thus the presumptive suc- 
cession of a brother or nephew may be 
destroyed by the birth of a child. Pre- 
sumptive heir is distinguished from heir 
apparent, whose right of inheritance is 
indefeasible, provided he outlives the an- 
cestor. Blaohetone. 

PRESUMPTIVELY, ado. By presumption, 
or supposition grounded on probability. 

Burke. 

PRESUMPTUOUS, o. [Fr. prstompiueum , 
H. k Sp. presmtuoso.] 

1. Bold and confident to excess; adventur- 
ing without reasonable ground of success ; 
hazarding safety on too slight grounds; 
rash; applied to persons; as, a presump- 
tuous commander. 

There li s class of presumptuous men wham 
age has not nude cautious, nor adversity wkw. 

Buc k m ins t er . 

2. Founded on presumption ; proceeding 
from excess or confidence; applied to 
things; as, presumptuous hope. MUton. 

3. Arrogant; insolent; as, a pre sum p t u ous 

priest. Shah. 

Presumptuous pride. Drydeu. 

4. Unduly confident; irreverent with re- 
spect to sacred things, 

5. Willful; done with bold dscign, neb 
confidence or in viobBon of known forty ; 
as, a presumptuous sin. 

PRESUMPTUOUSLY, ndo. WRhnriteow- 

fidence. 

2. Arrogantly: inaoienthr. 

3. Willfully; fa bold defla tes of eotoclence 
or violation of known duty; «,torin pro- 
sumptuously. Rum. xv. 

4. With cmimfltoi find vnk eetoUsnea ft 

the divfae freer Jfmsmond. 

1 T 2 
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PRE8UMFTUOU8NESS, *. The m «&y 
of being presumptuous or rosbly confident; 
. grout! dlMs confidence; arrogance ; irre- 
verent boldness or forwardness. 
PRE8UPPOSAL, a. jmmU. [pro and 
eqposa/.] 

Supposal previously formed; p resupp osition. 

Hooker. 

PRESUPPOSE, e. & presuppose. [Pr. pre- 
eupposer; It preeupporre ; Eng. pre and 
suppose.] 

To suppose as previous ; to imply as ante- 
cedent The existence of created things 
presuppose a the existence of a Creator. 

Each kind of knowledge presupposes many 
necessary tilings learned In other sciences end 
known beforehand. 


necessary tilings learned in other sciences and 
known beforehand. Hooker. 

PRESUPPO'SED, pp. Supposed to be an- 
tecedent 

PRESUPPO'SING, ppr. Supposing to be 
previous. 

PRESUPPOSITION, n. Supposition pre- 
viously formed. 

3, Supposition of something antecedent. 
PRESURMISE,«.jwe#«r«i'»*. [pre audrur- 
tniss,] 

A surmise previously formed. Shale. 

PRETEND', v. t. [L. preetendo ; pree, before, 
and tendo, to tend, to reach or stretch; Fr. 
pretendrr ; \t. pretender e ; 8p .pretender.! 


1. Literally, to reach or stretch forward; 
used by Dryden, but this use is not well 
authorised. 

3. To hold out ** a false appearance ; to 
offer something feigned instead of that 
which is real ; to simulate, in words or ac- 
tions. 

This let him know, 

Lest willAiUy transgreuiug, he pretend 
SurpriaaL MiUon. 

3. To show hypooritically ; as, to pretend 
great seal when the heart is not engaged ; 
to pretend patriotism fbr the sake of gain- 
ing popular applause or obtaining an of- 
fuse. 

4. To exhibit as a cover for something hid- 
den. 

Lest that too heavenly form, pretended 
To hellish falsehood, snare them. Mi/ton. 
[Not in war.] 

5. To claim. 

Chiefo shat) be grudg'd the part which they 
pretend. Dryden. 

In this sense, we generally nee pretend to. 

6. To intend; to design. [Not need.] 

Spenser. 

PRETEND', 9. t. To put in a claim, truly 


to perform great cures. Bad men often 
vrelend to bo DRtriotlf 

PfoTEND'ED, ftTHeld out, as a fhlse ap- 
pearance ; feigned ; simulated. 

2. a. Ostensible ; hypocritical; as, n pretend- 
ed reason or motive ; pretended seel. 

PRETEND'EDLY, ado. By &l*e appear- 
ance or representation. Hammond. 

PRETENDER, a. One who makes a show 
of something not reel ; one who lay* claim 
to any thing. 

2. In English history, the heir of the royal 
family of Stuart, who lays claim to she 
orospn of Great Britain, hut is excluded 
hy lew, Barnet 


ntSTBND'ERSHlP,* The right or claim 
of tiie Pretender. Swtft. 

PRETENDING, ppr. Hotting out a false 
appearance ; laying claim to, or attempt- 
ing to make others believe one is what in 
truth he is not,or that he has or does some- 
thing which he has or does not; Asking 

PR^^NDTjJgLY, ado. Arrogantly; pre- 
sumptuously. 

PRETENSE, n. pretend, [l.prtetensus, pree- 
tendo.] 

1. A holding out or offering to others some- 
thing false or feigned; a presenting to 
others, either in words or actions, a false or 
hypocritical appearance, usually with a 
view to conceal what is real, and thus to 
deceive. Under pretente ■ of giving liberty 
to nations, the prince conquered and en- 
slaved them. Under pretense of patriotism, 
ambitious men serve their own selfish pur- 
poses. 

Let not Trojans, with a feigned pretense 
Ot proffer’d peace, delude the Latian prince. 

Dryden. 

It is sometimes preceded by on ; as, on 
pretense of rovengmg Cesar’s death. 

Middleton. 

2. Assumption ; claim to notice. 

Never was any thing of this pretense more 
ingeniously impnrted. Evelyn. 

3. Claim, true or false. 

Primogeniture cannot have any pretense to a 
right of solely inheriting property or power. 

Locke. 

4. Something held out to terrify or for other 
purpose ; as, a pretense of danger. Shale. 

PRETENS'ED, a. Pretended; feigned; as, 
a pretensed right to land. [Little used.’] 

PRETEN'SION, ». [It pretensione ”Tr. 
pretention.] 

1. Claim, true or false ; a holding out the 
appearance of right or possession of a 
thing, with a view to make others believe 
what is not real, or what, if true, is not 
yet known or admitted. A man may 
make pretensions to rights which he can * 
not maintain; he may make pretensions to 
skill which he does not possess ; and he 
may make pretensions to skill or acquire- 
ments which ho really possesses, but 
which he is not known to possess. Hence 
we spook of ill founded pretensions, and 
well founded pretensions. s 

2. Claim to something to be obtained, or a 
desire to obtain something, manifested by 
words or actions. Any citiun may hai e 
pretsnsions to the honor of representing 
the state in the senate or house of repre- 
sentatives. 

The commons demand that the consulship 
should lie In oommon to the pretensions of any 
Roman. Sutft. 

Men indulge those opinions and practices 
that favor their pretensions. L' Estrange 

3. Fictitious appearance; a Latin phrase, not 
now used. 

This was but an invention and prstsnsion given 
out by the Spaniard*. Amo n. 

PRETENT' ATI VE, a. [L. pres and tento, 
to try.] 

That maybe previously tried or attempted. 
[Lipk used.] Wotton. 

PEETER, a Latin preposition, [prsrisr,] is 
used in seme English words as a prefix. 


It* proper 
best lie, soar 


dp&iotlkm is kepeesd, hence 


PRETERIMPERTECT, «. [beyenftcr be- 
side unfinished.] 

In grammar, designating the tense which ex- 
presses action or being not perfectly past; 
an awkward epithet, very ill applied. 

PRETERIT, o. [L. preeieritus, prsetereo; 
waiter , beyond, and so, to go.] 

Past; applied to the tense in grammar which 
expresses an action or being perfectly past 
or finished, often that which is just past 
or completed, hut without a specification 
of time. It is called also the jwr/Vc/ tense ; 
as, scrips!, I hats written. We saw, “ I 
have written a letter to my correspondent, ” 
in which sentence, the time is supposed to 
be not distant and not specified. But when 
the time is mentioned, we use the imper- 
fect tense so called ; as, “ I wrote to my 
correspondent yesterday.” In this use at 
the preterit or perfect tense, the English 
differs from the French, in which fed ecrit 
liter, is correct; hut I have written yester- 
day, would be very bad English. 

PRETERI'TION, n. [Fr. from L. pratereo, 
to pass by.] 

1. The act of going past ; the state of being 

past. HaU. 

2. In rhetoric, a figure by which, in pretend- 
ing to pass over any thing, we make a 
summary mention of it ; as, “ I will not 
say, he is valiant, he is learned, he is just,” 
&c. The most artful praises are thoee be- 
stowed by way of prcteriUon. Encyc. 

PRETERITNESS, n. [from preterit.] The 
state of being past. [Little used.] Bentley. 

PKETERLAPS'ED, a. [L. praterlopsue, 
prop ter labor ; prater and labor, to glide.] 

rast; gonoby; as, preterlapsed ages. 

Walker. 

PRETERLE'GAL, a. [L. prater and legal.] 
Exceeding the limits of law ; not legal. 
[Little used.] K. Charles. 

PRETERMISSION, n. [L. pnetermissio, 
from pratermitto.] A passing by ; omis- 
sion. 

2. In rhetoric , the same as preterit ion. 

PRETERMIT', v. t. [L. pratermitto ; pra- 
ter, beyond, and mitto, to send.] 

To pass by ; to omit Bacon. 

PRETERNAT'URAL, a. [L. preeter and 
natural.] 

Beyond what is natural, or difierent from 
what is natural; irregular. We call those 
events in the physical world preternatural, 
which are extraordinary, which are deem- 
ed to be beyond or without the ordinary 
course of things, and yet are not deemed 
miraculous; in distinction from events 
which are supernatural, which oannot be 


epithet to things uncommon or irregular; 
as, a pr e te rna tural swelling; a preterna- 
tural pulse ; a preternatural excitement or 

PREiIeSlN ATURALTTT , it* Preteroatn- 
ralnesa. [Little used.] Smith. 

PRETERNATURALLY, a*. In a man- 
ner beyond or arid* from the oommon or- 
der of nature; as, veeeriseftbebodvnrw- 
te matur e d ly distended. 
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manuae diftnot front tki omw 
FRBTERPER'FECT, «. [L. fiwfer and 


PEE 


ud mil dhffityd on snaQl 
the snftlniai efnflnwwdied. 


Lifwmfly, mere fdeu c o mplete or ffaitked ; an 
epithet equivalent to mutsrtt, applied to foe 
tease of vethe which wn i t ai w i action or 
bring abedutdy put [Gramm*-.] 

Spectator. 

PRETERPLCPER'FEET, a. [L. prater, 
beyond, plat, more, and perfectus, perfect] 
Literally, beyond more than perfect ; an epi- 
thet designating the tense of verb* which 
expresses action or being past prior to an* 
other past event or time; better denomi- 
nated the prior poet tense, that is, past 


S. PeoenCT of man— W| flooring propriety 
without dignitv or elevation; m, th eprri- 
haess of a child’s briWrier. 

PRETTY, a. prit'to. [8ax.ppaetw, adorned ; 

ty, also that is present, slated time, hour 
or season, visage, aspect; prg d a m, exhi- 
biting presence or an open countenance, 
beautiful; prydiaw, to represent an object, 
to record an event, to tender s eason abl e, 
to eet apart a time, to b et — seasonable. 
This word seems to be connected with 


mMt when he let MWslUMd, Amsfek 
p meiUi. Exed.avii. 

With seer or ayame t . 

David pnmdlei mm the HriUsfom with a 
sttag and whh a eteae. l«em,m& 

TWs kingdom coold never mmeU maim* 


kingdom coo id never p ma il against 
power of England. 

2. To be in force; to have effect, power or 


nrior to another event 

PRETEX', v. t. [i lu preetexo ; prm and team, 
or tego, term . ] 

To cloak ; to conceal [Not used.) 

Edwards. 

PRETEXT', u. [L. preetextue; F r. pretexts; 
It. pretesto ; Sp. pretsxbo.) 

Pretense; false appearance ; ostensible rea- 
son or motive assigned or assumed as a 
color or cover for the real reason or mo- 
tive. He gave plausible reasons for bis 
conduct but these were only a pretext to 
conceal his real motives. 

He mode pretext that I should only go 
And help convey his freight ; but thought 
not so. Chapman . 

They suck the blood of those they depend on, 
under s pretext of service end kindness. 

IS Estrange. 

PRETOR, n. [L. preetor, from the root of 
pree, before.] 

Among the ancient Roman*, a judge; an offi- 
cer answering to the modern chief justice 
or chancellor, or to both. In later times, 
subordinate judges appointed to distribute 
justice in the provinces, were created and 
called pretort or provincial pretore. These 
assisted the consuls in the government of 
the provinces. Encyc. 

In modem times, the word is sometimes 
used for a mayor or magistrate. 

M Dryden. Spectator. 

PRETO'RIAL, a. Pertaining to a pretor or 
judge ; judicial. Burke. 

PhETO'RIAN, «. Belonging to a pretor or 
judge ; judicial ; exercised by the pretor ; 
as, pretorian power or authority. Bacon. 

Pretoriaa bands or guards, in Roman hi- 
story, were the emperor's guards. Their 
number was ultimately increased to ten 
thousand men. Encyc. 

PRETORSHIP, n. The office of pretor. 

Warton. 

PRETTILY, ode. prit lily, [from pretty.] In 
a pretty manner; with neatness and taste ; 


marry , and pnodaerf, a brute. Hence It 
is evident, the radical sense is set, or as we 
say, eet off, implying enlargement] 

1. Having diminutive beauty ; of a pleasing 
form without the strong lines of beauty, or 
without graoefttlness and dignity; as, a 
pretty face ; a pretty person; a pretty 
flower. 

The pretty gentleman is foe most eomplal 
sent creature in the world. Spectator. 

That which is little can be but pretty , and by 
claiming dignity becomes ridiculous. Johnson. 

2. Neat and appropriate without magnifi- 
cence or splendor ; as, a pretty drove. 

3. Handsome ; neatly arranged or orna- 
mented , os, a prettu flower-bed. 

4. Neat ; elegant without elevation or gran- 
deur ; as, a pretty tale or story ; a pretty 
song or composition. 

fi. Sly ; crafty; as, he has played his friend 
/trick. This seems to be foe sense 


e pretty tricl 
of the word in this phrase, according with 
the Saxon ppsetij;. And hence perhaps 
the phrase, a pretty fellow. 

6. Small ; diminutive ; in contempt. He 
will make a pretty figure in a triumph. 

7. Not very small; moderately large ; as, a 
pretty way off. 

Cut off the sulks of cucumbers immediately 
after their bearing, close by the earth, and then 
nut a pretty quantity of earth upon foe plant, 
and they will bear next year before the ordi- 
nary time. [Not in use.) Baron. 

PRETTY, ado. prit'ty, In tome degree ; 
tolerably ; moderately ; as, a farm pretty 
well stocked; foe oolors became pretty 
vivid ; I am pretty sure of foe fact ; foe 
wind is pretty fair. The English farthing 
is pretty near foe value of foe American 
cent In these and similar phrases, pretty 
expresses less than very. 

The writer pretty plainly professes himself a 
uncere Christian. Atterbury. 

PRETYP'IFIED, pp. [i fmm pretypify .] An- 
tecedently represented by type ; prefi- 
gured. 

PRETYP'IFY, e. f. [pre and typify.) To 
prefigure ; to exhibit previously in a type. 

Pearson. 

PRETYPaFYING, ppr. Prefiguring. 

PREVA'IL, e. L [Fr. prevaloir ; It prevo- 
late{ flp. prtvaiseer ; L. p r sr v a l e o; prm, 
before, and vaieo, to be strong or welL Va- 
leo mam to be from the same root as foe 
Sag. tveU. Tho prinuur sense Is to stretch 
or strain fo rw ar d, to advance.] 

1. To overc ome; to gain foe victory or su- 
p«risrtty; bo grin foe advantage. 

Wkea Moses held op hie head, Israel pre- 


tent prettily ornamented with flowers. 

2. With decency, good manners and deco- 
rum without dignity. 

Children kept out of W company, take a pride 
to behave themselves prettily. Leeks. 

PRETTINE88, n. pr&tmees. (from pretty.) 

1. Diminutive beauty; a pleesmg form with- 


er foe foot; the 


theo rem— * 
) toe premia. 


of a bird or other I 


2. To be in force; to have effect, power or 
influence. 

This custom makes the short-sighted bigots 
sod foe warier sceptics, as tar as it —safe. 

Leeds. 

3. To be predominant; to extend ovor with 
force or effect. The fever prevailed in a 
great part of foe dty. 

4. To gain or have predominant influence ; 
to operate with etthet These reasons, 
arguments or motives ought to prevail 
with all candid men. In this eense, it is 
followed by with. 

3. To persuade or induce ; with on or upon. 
They prevailed on foe president to ratify 
foe treaty. It is also followed by with. 
They could not prevail with foe king to 
pardon foe offender. But on is more com- 
mon in modem practice. 

6. To succeed. The general attempted to 
take foe fort by assault, but did not pre- 
vail. The most powerful arguments were 
employed, but they did not prevail. 
PREVAILING, ppr. Gaining advantage, 
superiority or victory ; having effect ; per- 
suading; succeeding. 

2. a. Predominant; having more influence ; 
prevalent; superior in power. Th# love 
of money and foe love of power are the 
prevailing passions of men. 

3. Efficacious. 

Saints shall assist thee with prevailing pray- 
ers. Rowe. 

4. Predominant; most general; as, foe pre- 
vailing disease of a climate; a prevailing 
opinion. Intemperance is the pr ev a iling 
vice of many countries. 

PREVA'ILMENT, n. Prevalence. [Little 
used.) Shak. 

PREVALENCE, \ n. Superior strength, ra- 
PREV'ALENCY , J fluence or efficacy; 
most efficacious force In producing an ef- 
fect. 

The duke better knew whet kind of argu- 
ment* were of prevalent* with him. Clar e n d on. 

2. Predominance; most general reception 
or practice; as, the prevalence of vice, or 
of corrupt maxims ; foe prevalence of opi- 
nion or fashion. 

3. Most general existence or ex tens i on ; as, 
foe prevalence of a disease. 

4. Succms; as, foe prevalence of prayer. 
PREVALENT, 0 . Gaining advantage or 

superiority; victorious. 

Brsnnus told tht Borneo embassadors, that 
prevalent arms wets as good as any title. 

Raleigh. 

2. Powerfol ; efficacious; successful; as, 
prevalent supplications. 

3. Predominant; moat generally motived 
or current; as, • prevalent ofbnUm. 

Woodward. 

4. Predominant; most general; extonrivtly 
existing; as, a prevalent dis ease. 

PREVALENTLY, adv. W|& predomi- 
nance or superiority; powerfbBy. 

The evening star so few Into the main 
To rise et mom wme pr eva lently bright. 
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PRSVARTCATE, e. I. pt pr s twi twre; 

go. prtvaricar ; Fr. prraorijoer/ L.prm- 
■?xr%cor fprwessA. mrico, varioor, to etxad- 
dle.] 

1. To shuffle; to qmbbU; to shift or tan 
from one aide tout other, from the direct 
oourse or from troth; to day foul play. 

I would think better of htasetf; flaw that he 
would wiUftxlly prevaricate. SlUUngJUit. 

2. In the dm law, to ooBude; m where an 
infonneT colludes with the defendant, and 
makes a sham prosecution. Enouc, 

3. In EngUth fit as, to undertake a thing 

falsely and deceitfully, with the purpose of 
defeating or destroying it Cowel. 

PREY ABDICATE, e. t, To pervert ; to cor- 
rupt ; to evede by a quibble. [ But in a 
ow, thie word is seldom or never 

nfttfi 

PREVARICATION, a. A shuffling or 
quibbling to evade the truth or the disclo- 
sure of truth ; the practice of some trick 
for evading what is just or honorable; a 
deviation from the plain path of truth and 
four dealing. Addison. 

2. In the civil law , the collusion of an in- 
fbnner with the defendant, for the pur- 
pose of making a sham prosecution. Encyc. 

3. In common Jaw, a seeming to undertake 
a thing falsely or deceitfolly, for the pur- 
pose err defeating or destroying it. Cowel. 

4. A secret abuse in the exercise of a public 

office or commission. Encyc. 

PREVARICATOR, n. One that prevari- 
cates; a shuffler; aquibbler. 

2. A sham dealer; one who colludes with a 
defendant in a sham prosecution. 

Civil Law. 

9. One Who abuses his trust. 

PREVE'NE, v. t. [L. preevenio ; pur, be- 
fore, and venio, to come.] 

Literally, to come before; hence, to hinder, 
f JVol used.] Philips. 

PREVE'NIENT, a. [L. preeveniens.] Go- 
ing before; preceding; hence, preventive, 
ee. precedent grace. MtUon. 

PREVENT', e. t. [It. prevenire ; Sp.&Fr. 
premndr: L. preevenio, supra.] 

1. To go before; to preoede. 

I prevented the dawning of the morning, and 
erlea. Pa calx. 

2. To precede, as something unexpected or 
uneought 

The days of my affliction prevented me. 

Job xxx. 8 Sam. xxii. 

3. To go before ; to precede; to favor by 
anticipation or by hindering distress or 
evil. 

The Qed of my mercy shall prevent me. 

Ps. Itx. 

Prevent us, 0 Lord, la all our doings, with 
thy most gracious foeor. Cemmem Prayer. 

4. To anticipate. 

Their ready guilt preventing thy commands. 

F ° pr ' 

5. To preoccupy; to pre-engage; toattempt 
lint 

Thou hast prevented us with overturn of 
love. X. Ckartee. 

the preceding tenon, ike word is 

6. To hinler ; to obstruct; to intercept the 
approach or access of. This it now ike 

sente. No foresight or care will pro- 
00 ft every misfortune. Religion supplies 
consola t io n under afflictions which cannot 


he pre ve n ted. It is eeafot to prm*. an 
evil than to remedy it. 

Too great coafldeoot la aaeeas% Is the Hke- 
Ueet to prevent it A tier bury. 

PREVENT', v. i. To come before the usual 
[Not in nse.J Bacon. 

PREVENTABLE, a. That may be pre- 
vented or hindered. Beymidt . 

PREVENTED, pp. Hindarad from hap- 
pening or taking effect. 

PREVENTER, n. One that goes before. 

[Not in use.] Bacon. 

2. One that hinders; a Mnderar; that 
which hinders ; as, a preventer of evils or 
of disease. 

PREVENTING, ppr. Going before. [Ois.] 

2. Hindering ; obviating. 
PREVENT'INGLY, oar. In such a man- 
ner or way as to hinder. Dr. Walker. 
PREVENTION, n. [Fr.] Theactofgoing 
before. [06*.] Bacon. 

2. Preoccupation; anticipation. [Little 

used.] Hammond. 

3. The act of hindering ; hinderaace ; ob- 
struction of access or approach. 

Prevention of sin Is one of the greatest mer- 
cies God can vouchsafe. South. 

4. Prejudice; prepossession; a French sense, 

but not in use in English. Dryden. 

PREVENTJONAL, a. Tending to pre- 
vent Diet. 

PREVENTIVE, a. Tending to hinder ; 
hindering the access of; at, a medicine 
preventive of disease. Brown. 

PREVENTIVE, «. That which prevents; 
that which intercepts the access or ap- 
proach of. Temperance and exeroise are 
excellent preventives of debility and lan- 
guor. 

2. An antidote previously taken. A medicine 
may bo taken as a preventive of disease. 
PREvENT'IVELY, adv. By way of pre- 
vention ; in a manner that tends to hinder. 
PREVIOUS, a. [L. preeviut ; pree , before, 
and via, way, that is, a going, Sax. j>®$.] 
Going before in time ; being or happening 
before something else ; antecedent ; prior ; 
us, a previous intimation of a design ; a 
previous notion ; a previous event 

Sound from the mountain, previous to the 
storm, 

Rolls o’er the muttering earth. Thomson. 
PREVIOUSLY, adv. In time preceding ; 
beforehand; antecedently; as, a plan pre- 
viously formed. 

PREVIOUSNESS, n. Antecedence; pri- 
ority in time. 

PREVISION, it. * as x. [L.prmvisns, prse- 
u deo ; prer, before, and video, to see. J 
Foresight; foreknowledge ; prescience. 

Encyc. 

PREWARN', e. t. [See Warn.] To warn 
beforehand ; to give previous notice o£ 

PR£Y, ft. [L. premia f It. preda; Fr. prose ; 
Arm. prey* otpreih ; Dr.prooi. In Welsh, 
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tone are included. 


tfmeeeedfctin- 
m a i stil ls per- 


Tbty [Judah] shall becoaSs a prey end a 
spoil to ab their enemies. 8 Kings mu. 

2. That which is seised* may be aritod hy 
violence to be devoured ; ravine. The 
eagle and the hawk dart upon tbehrjtr^y. 

She sees horsetf ths monster's prey. Bryden. 

The old lion perisheth for lack of ^ 

3. Ravage {'depredation. 

Hog In sloth, fin in stealth, Uoa inprsy. 

Shat. 

A n i mal or beast of prey, le a carnivorous 
animal ; one that feeds on foe flesh of other 
animals. The word is applied to the lar- 
ger animals, as lions, tigers, hawks, vul- 
tures, Ac. rather than to insects ; yet an 
insect feeding on other insects may be 
called an animal vf prey. 

PREY, v. i. To prey on or upon, is to rob ; 
to plunder; to pillage. 

2. To feed by violence, or to seise and de- 
vour. The wolf preys on sheep ; the hawk 


cause to pine sway. Grief preys on the 
body and spirits ; envy and jealousy prey 
on the health. 

Language is too faint to show 
His rage of love ; It preys upon his life j 
He pines, he sickens, he despairs, be dies. 

Addison. 

PREYER, a. He or that which preys; a 
plunderer; a waster ; a devourer. 
PREYING, ppr. Plundering; corroding; 
•wasting gradually. 

PRICE, ». [Fr. prix; It. presto/ Sp.pre- 
cio ; Arm. pris ; D.prys; G. press; Dan. 
priis ; W. pris or prid; prisiaw, to value, 
to apprize ; pridiaw, to give a price, value 
or equivalent, to pawn, to ransom; L. 
prethm. See Prtpse.] 

1. The sum or amount of money at which 
a thing is valued, or the value which a 
seller sets on his goods in market A man 
often sets a price on goods which hd can- 
not obtain, and often takes leas than the 
price set 

2. The sum or equivalent given for an arti- 
cle sold ; as, the price paid for a house, an 
ox or a watch. 

3. The current value or rate paid for any spe- 
cies of goods ; as, the market price of wheat 

4. Value; estimation; excellence; worth. 
Who can find a virtuous woman? for her 

price is fhr above rabies. Prov. xxxL 

5. Reward; recompense. 

That vice may merit; 'tis the prise at toil i 
The knave deserves It when he tills fee sail. 


The price of redemption, is fee a to nement 
of /sous Christ 1 Cor. ri. 

A price m tie hands cf a fool, the valuable 
offers of salvation, which he neglects. 
Prow, xvit 

PRICE, e. t To pey for. [Net In one.] 


pre ki at e, to herd, to collect a herd, to 
drive off or make booty of cattle.] 

1. Spoil ; booty; plunder; goods take* by 
force from an enssny in war. 

And they brought the captives and fee prey 
and the spot! te Meets and RIsastMbe fgt 


arfaeocn [See /Vi*.] 

, a. InraJuafate; toe vt 


admit cf a price. Sink 

2. Wifoeot v^toeTwortUees er unsalable. 

/. Barlow 

PRICK,*.*, [feat ppmman ; D- priHen ; 
..Jtoa. pr ih ter ; 8w. pricha; h.prioeam.] 



P A4 


PEI 


t. %* pie** *ith a sharp pointed iktffaft* 
mH« utoot: as, to jrfcl «mto 
• ton, ft aaadls, • than or tfe* Hks. 

X To m 



into * board. Nsadcn. 

X To bans on appoint 

The ceekajrfe* a sites m a proof of Iron. 


ft. To dtsignste by a puncture or mark. 

Some who art pricked for shtrifr, and we fit. 
ttteutef ths MIL Boom. 

ft. To spur; to goad; to incite; sometimes 
with om ot qf. 

My daty/srfeJbaae m to utter that 
Which do worldly good tboold draw from o 
Shi 

Bat how If honor prick tut if. Shi 

7. To affect with sharp pain ; to sting with 

Whoa they heard this, they were pricked in 
their hearts. Acts if. Ps. Ixriil. 

8. To make acid or pungent to the taste ; 

as, wine is prieksd. Hu&brtu. 

ft. To write a musical composition with the 
proper notes on a scale. 

10. In seamen's language, to run a middle 
■earn through the doth of a tail. 

Mar. Diet. 

To prick a chart, fo to trace a ship’s course 
on a chart Mar. Diet. 

PRICK., «. L To become acid , as, cider 
pricks in the rays of the sun. 

2. To dress one's self for show, 
ft. To come upon the spur ; to shoot along. 
Before aach van 

Prick forth the airy knights. Jflfcm. 

4. To aim at a point, mark or place. //owMu. 
PRICK, n. [Bax. ppioca ; Sw. prick or 
preka; tand-preka, a tooth-piok; It.pnoca.'] 

1. A slender pointed instrument or sub- 
stance, which is hard enough to pierce 
the skin ; a goad , a spur. 

It is hard for thee fo kick against the priekt . 

Acts is. 

2. Sharp stinging pain ; remorse. Shak. 

3. A spot or mark at which archars aim. 

Careic. 

4. A point; a fixed place. Spenser. 

5. A puncture or place entered by anoint 

Brown. 

6. The print of a hare on the ground. 

7. In teamen's language, a email roll ; as, a 
prick of spun yarn ; a jprfeft of tobacco. 

PRICK/ED, pp. Pierced with a sharp 
point; spurred; goaded; stung with pain ; 
rendered acid or pungent ; marked ; de- 
signated. 

PRlCK'ER, n A sharp pointed instrument. 

Moaon 

X In coUoeuiaJ me, a prickle. 

3. A light nomemao. [Ato ** 


"A 


PRICK TET, a. A buck in his second year. 

Ma mw ood* 

PRICKING, mr, Pierciug with a sharp 
feint; goading; affecting; with pungent 
pain; making or becoming add. 

PRICKING, n A sensation of sharp pais, 
or of bri ng pricked. 

FttK9CLE,a. In hotany, a small potated 
shoot or damp prooma, growing front ft# 


grow* from fib s mood o t 
plant Thus the mm, the bramble, the 
gooee beny and die barberry are armed 
with prickUt. Martyn. 

X A sharp pointed won— l of an animal 
PRICKL&HACK, a. A small fish, 
named from ths pricklas on its back ; the 
stickleback. Diet Mat. Bin. 

PRICKLINESS, a. [from prickty.-] The 
state of having many prickles. 
PRICKLOU8E, a. A low word in ocn- 
tempt for a tailor. L' Estrange. 

PRICKLY, a. Full of sharp points or prick- 
les ; armed with prickles ; as, a prickly 
shrub. Martyn. Sufi 

PRICK 'MADAM, a. A spades of house- 
leek. Johnson. 

PRICKTUNCH, a. A piooe of tempered 
steel with a round point, to prick a round 
mark on cold iron. Moaon 

PRICK 'SONG, a. A song set to music, or 
a variegated song; in distinction from a 
plain song. Shak. Bale. 

PRICK'WCpD, a. A tree of the genus 
Euonymus. Earn. of Plante, 

PRIDE, a. [Sax. pjift, ppybe ; D. prat, 


1. Inordinate self-esteem ; an unreasonable 
conceit of one’s own superiority in talents, 
beauty, wealth, accomplishments, rank or 
elevation in office, which manifests itself | 
in lofty airs, distance, reserve, and often in 
contempt of othen. 

Marti*! pndt looks down on Industry. 

T.Dawet, 

Pride goeth before destruction. Prov, xvi. 
Pride that dines on vanity, sups on contempt. 

Fronktin. 

All pride is abject and mean. . 

Those that walk in pride he is able to abase. 

Dsn. lv. 

2. Insolence ; rude treatment of others ; in- 
solent exultation. 

That hardly we escap’d the pride of France. 

Shak. 

3. Generous elation of heart ; a noble self- 
esteem springing from a consciousness of 
worth. 

The' honest pride of conscious virtue. Smith. 

4. Elevation; loftiness. 

A falcon tow’ ring in her pride of place. Shak. 

6. Decoration; ornament; beauty displayed. 
Whose lofty trees, yclad with summer’s 

pnde. Spenser. 

Be bis this sword 

Whose ivory sheath, inwrought with curious 
pride, 

Adds graceful terror to the wearer's side. Pope. 

0. Splendid show ; ostentation. 

In this array, the war of either side 
Through Athens pass'd with military pride. 

Dryden. 

7. Hut of which men are proud; that 
which excites boasting. 

I will cut off the pride of the Philistines. 

Zeriuhc. Zepfa.il!. 

8. Excitement of the sexual appetite in a 

fem al e beast, Shak. 

9. Proud penes*. Ps. xxxvi. 

PRIDE, a. U With the reciprocal pronoun, 
to pride one’s self, to Indulge pride ; to 
take pride ; to value one's srif; to gratify 
eri f este e m. They pride tkemeshes in their 


FBI 


Pai'DBFHL,*. ltd rf] 

eeornfrtl. _ 

PRIDELESS, a. Destitute topri fr; frilh- 

PIUtSng, mr. Indulging pride oTaalf- 

PRIE, supposed to be so written hr priori. 
PRIE, for Pry. 

PRIEF, for Proof. [06s.] 

PETER, n [from pry.] One who inquteas 
narrowly ; one who marches and scruti- 
nises. 

PRIEST, n, [Sax. pjieorw ; D. AG.prierier ,* 
Don. pr wet: Yr.prttre ; It. prete ; from L. 
pretetee, a chief, one that presides; prm, be- 
fore, and sto, to stand, or neto, or Gr. 
Iropt. This is probably the origin of the 

word. In Ferric, parnetash 

(jc * 

is worship ; perastidan, to 

worship, to adorej 

1. A man who officiates in sacred offices. 
Among pagans, priests were persons whose 
appropriate business l “ 


• to offer sacrifices 


approprfo 

and perform other sacred rites of religion. 
In primitive ages, the (fathers of families, 
princes and kings weft priests. Thus Cain 
and Abel, Noah, Abraham, Melchieedeck, 
Job, Isaac and Jaoob offered their own 
sacrifices, in the day* of Moees, the of- 
fice of priest was restricted to the tribe of 
Levi, and the priesthood consisted of three 
orders, the high priest, the priests,' and the 
Levites, and the office was made hereditary 
in tli« family of Aaron. 

Every priest taken from among men is or- 
dained for men in things pertaining fo God, that 
he may offer both gifts and sacrifices foe sins 
Hob. v. 

2. In the modem church, a person who is 
set apart or consecrated to the ministry of 
the Uospel ; a man in orders or licensed 
to preset) the Gospel ; a presbyter. In it® 
most general sense, the word includes 
archbishops, bishops, patriarchs, and all 
subordinate orders of the clergy, duly ap- 
proved and licensed according to the 
forms and rules of each respective deno- 
mination of Christians ; as all these orders 
“ are ordained for men m things pertain- 
ing to God." But in Great Britain, to# 
word fo understood to denote the subordi- 
nate orders of the clergy, above a 
and below a bishop. In the United 
the word denotes any licensed minister of 

PRIE'ST^RAFT, n [priest sod er^fl.] The 
stratagems and frauds of priests ; fraud or 
imposition in religious concerns; manage- 
ment of selfish and ambitious priests to 

S iin wealth and power, or to impost on 
e credulity of others. Pops. Spectator. 
PRIE'STKSS, n. A female among pagans, 
who officiated in saersd things. 

PRIE'STIWD, *. Thf c“ **** ■ 
of a priest. 

2. The order of men sat anast feral 

rices ; the order compose* of priests. 

Dryden. 


iW* 
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PRIE'STLIKE, rn. R ese m bli n g a pri* et, 1 
or that which belong* to priests Shale. 

paiEOTLINESS, n. The appearance end 
meaner of • priest 

PRIE'STLY, a. Pertaining to a print or to 
priest* ; sacerdotal; as, the priestly office. 

2. Becoming a priest; as, priestly sobriety 
and purity of Ilf*. 

PRIE'STRIDDEN, a. (priest and ridden. 
See Ride.'] Managed or governed by 
priests. Swift. 

PRIEVE, for Prove. Spenter. 

PRIG, «. [G. jVecA, bold, Sancy, impudent! 

1. A pert, eonoeited, saucy, pragmatical 

fellow. Addison. Swift 

2. A thief. 

PRIG, «. i. To haggle about the price of a 
commodity. [Ofcu Ramsay s Poems. 

PRIG, v. t. To filch or steal. 

PRILL, n. A birt or turbot Ainsworth. 

PRIM, a* [Rum. primo mpriamo , in a right 
Use, directly ; priamei, straight direct 
tree, hurt. • See Prime.] 

P r o p er ty , straight; erect; hence, formal; 
precise; affectedly nice. Swift. 

PRIM, e. t. To deck with great nicety ; to 
form with affected preciseness. 

PRIMACY, fi. [It primema ; Fr. prma - 
tie i 8p. primacia ; from L. primatvi, from 
primus, first. See Prime.] 

1. The chief ecclesiastical station or dignity; 
the office or dignity of an archbishop. 

Clarendon. 

3. Excellency ; supremacy. Barrow 

PRI'M A6E, n. In commerce , a small duty 

a rable to the master and mariners of a 
Ip. Encyc. 

PRI'MAL, o. [See Prime.] First [Not 
in use.] Shak. 

PRIMARILY, adv. [from primary] In 
the first place ; originally ; in the first in- 
tention. The word emperor primarily sig- 
nifies a general or military commander in 
chief, in diseases, tho physician is to at- 
tend to the part primarily affected. 
PRIMARINESS, n. The state of being 
first in time, in act or intention. Norru. 
PRIMARY, a. [L. primarivt. Sec Prime.] 
1. First in order of time ; original ; as, tho 
church of Christ in Its primary institution. 

Pearion. 

These 1 call original or primary qualities or 
body. Locke. 

2. First In dignity or importance ; chief ; 
principal. Our ancestors considered the 
education of youth of pr im a r y importance. 

3. Elemental; intended to teach youth the 
first rudiments ; as, primary schools. 

4. Radical; original; as, the primary sense 
of a word. 

Primary planets, are those which revolve 
about the sun, in distinction fVom the se- 
condary planets, whioh revolve about the 
primary. 

Primary qualities of bodies, ate such as are 
original and inseparable from them. 
PRIMATE, n. [It primate ; Pr. primal ; 
Low L. primos. See Prime.] 

The chief ecclesiastic in the church; an 
archbishop. Encyc- SutfL 

PRi'MATESHIP, a. The office or dignity 
of an archbishop. 

PRIM ATI AL, «. Pertaining to a primate. 

D’AnviUe, Trans. 


PRIMATTCAL, «. Pertniateg Wagimaie. PRIME, «u i. To nerve far the charge sf a 

PRIME, a. [L. primus; Sax. fjm®* Goth. P^MED,pp. Ha^ jKmde^ tbe^ ; 
fnm^ tagtantng, ongla ; Gwh-lwi, _ «« ■ 


A«<l»gt»ntog, origin; GwhTjUrirf, hghg tj.. fat in po inting- 

Amt; Daa.frm, forward, atndgbt on; PRIMELY, ode. At first; origioaByj pri- 

fremmer, to forward or promote ; 8w .from, marily. South. 

frhma ; W. prw,' first; prioiaw, to grow 2. Most excellently. 

tn^to increase, to prosper ; It. pnomh, PRIMENESS, n. The state of being fint 

first and reamain, beginning. See Class 2. Supreme excellence. [Little need m #»- 

Rm. No. 3. 7. 9.] ther sense.] 

1. First in order of time ; original; supreme PRIMER, a. First ; original. [tfal in rm.] 

fathers ; prime creation. Shak. Drayton. 

In this sense, the use of the word is PRIM'ER, n. A email prayer-book fbr 
nearly superseded by primitive, except in church service, or an office of the Virgin 
the phrase, prime coat Mary. 

2. First in rank, degree or dignity ; as, 2. A small elementary book for teaching 

prime minister. children to read. 

3. First in excellence ; as, prime wheat ; PRIMER-FI'NE, n. In England, a fine 

cloth of a prime quality. Humility and due to the king on the writ or commence- 

resignation are prime virtues. Dryden. ment of a suit by fine. Blackitont. 

4. Early; blooming. PRIME'RO, *. A game at cards. [Sp.] 

His starry helm unbuckled, showed him prime PRIMER-SEIZIN,!*, [prime and setstn.] 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton. In feudal law , the right of the king, when 

5. First in value or importance. a tenant in capita dire seized of a knight’s 

Prime number , in arithmetic, a number fee, to receive of the heir, if of Adi age, 

which is divisible only by unity, as 5. 7. one year’s profits of the land if in posses- 

11. Encyc. sion, and half a year’s profits if the land 

Prime figure , in goomotry, a figure which was in reversion expectant on an estate for 

cannot be divided into any other figure life; abolished by 12 Car. II. Encyc. 

more simple than itself, as a triangle, a PRIME'VAL, a. [L. primus first, and eevum, 
pyramid, &c. age ; primavus.j 

PRIME, n. The first opening of day; the Onginal; primitive; as, the primeval inno- 
. dawn ; the morning. cence of man ; primeval day. Blackmore. 

Early and late It rung, at evening and at PRIME' VO US, a. Primeval. 


In feudal law, the right of the king, when 
a tenant in capita died seized of a knight’s 
fee, to receive of the heir, if of Adi age, 
one year’s profits of the land if in posses- 
sion, and half a year’s profits if the land 
was in reversion expectant on an estate for 
life ; abolished by 12 Car. II. Encyc. 


prime. 

The »weet hour of prime. 

2. The beginning ; the early days. 
In the very prime of the world. 

3. The spring of the year. 


PRIMIGE'NIAL, a. [L . primigenius ; pri- 
mus, first, and genui, kind, or gignor, to 
Hnn]r*r beget.] First born ; onginal ; primary. 

* Bp. Hall. 


O. X. -prug ux mmyrer. PRIMIG'ENOUS, a. [supra.] First formed 

Hop. upon the ftmei? rprta.. WalUr or gcnerated ; origin^ iVWj-rm.j*- 

4. Th. .pring of life; youth; hence, full 5 KirJn. 


... or generated ; original; as, eemx-prmige- 

, ... - . , - lce ’ fuU none strata. Kirwan. 

health, strength or beauty. PRIMING, ppr. Putting powder in the pan 

That crop the golden prime of this sweet of ^ fire-arm. 

P rince - Shak. 2. Laying on the first color. 

The prime of youth. Dryden. PRIMING, n. The powder in the pan of a 

5. J he best part. gun, or laid along the channel of a cannon 

•.m2zz&£szr tm * htts+xt, 

7. In the Romnh church , the first canonical PRIMING-WIRE, * A pointed wire, used 

hour, succeeding to lauds. Encyc. to penetrate the vent of a piece, for ex- 

8. In fencing, the first of the chief guards. amiging the powder of the charge or for 

Encyc. piercing the cartridge. Encyc. 

9. In chmiitry, primes are numbers em- PRIMIP'ILAR, a. [L. primipilus, the centu* 

ploved, in conformity with the doctrine of rion of the first cohort of a Roman legion.] 

definite proportions, to express the ratios Pertaining to the captain of the vanguard, 
in which bodies enter into combination. Barrow. 

Primes duly arranged in a table, consti- PRIMITIAL, a. Being of the first pro- 
tute a scale of clumical equivalents. They duction. Ainsworth. 

also express the ratios of the weights of PRIMITIVE, a. [It primitivo ; Fr. prisw- 
atoms, according to the atomic theory. tif; L. pnmitivus ; from prmus, first,] 

Prime of the moon, the new moon, when it 1. Pertaining to the beginning or origin ; 
first appears offer the change. Encyc. original; firat; as, the primitive state of 

Prime vertical, the vertical circle which Adam ; primitive innocence ; primitive 

passes through the poles of the meridian, ages ; the primitive church ; the primitive 

or the east and west points of the horizon. Christian church or institutions ; the prims - 

Dials projected on the plane of this circle, ties fathers. White. Tiuotson. 


gun, or laid along the channel of a cannon 
for conveying fire to the charge. 


e weights of PRIMITIVE, a. [It. primitivo; Fr. prh 
ic theory. tif; L. prmitivus ; from primus, first] 


he moon, the new moon, when it 1. Pertaining to the beginning or origin ; 
m offer the change. Encyc. original; first; as, the primitive state of 

'leal, the vertical circle which Adam ; primitive innocence ; primitive 

ough the poles of the meridian, ages ; the primitive church ; the primitive 

t and west points of the horizon. Christian church or institutions ; the prims - 

acted on the plane of this circle, tie* fathers. White. Tmteon. 

prime vertical or north and south 2. Formal ; affectedly solemn ; imitating the 
Encyc. supposed gravity iff old times. Johnson. 


dials. Encyc. 

PRIME, e. f. To put powder in the pan of 
a musket or other nre-arm ; or to lay a 
train of powder fbr communicating fire to 
*ch«i*e. Sacyc. 

3. To lay on the first colcn- in pain ting, ffiftsye. 


old times. Johnson, 
i radical; not derived; 
in grammar. 


PRI 


ml atttaMtg ®o organic % m*a«m; as, 


PRIMITIVELY, ado. Oriffeafly; £*«. 


2. Primarily; not derivatively. 

3. According to the original rule or snment 

pnctkt South . 

PRIM'ITIVENESS, * State of being ori- 
ginal ; antiquity; conformity to antiquity. 

Johnson. 

PRIMTTY, a. The state of being original, 
[Not ward.] Pearson. 

PRIM'NESfl, n. [from jprim.] Affected for- 
maHty or nicenees ; stiffness ; preciseness. 

PRIMOGE'NI AL, a. [L. prmtgenius. See 
PrimigeniaL] 

First born, nude or generated ; original ; 
primary; constituent ; elemental ; as, pri- 
megenial light ; primogenial bodies. Boyle. 

PRIMOGENITOR, a. [L. primus, first, 
and genitor, father.] The first father or 
forefather. Gay tom. 

PRIMOGENITURE, n. [L. primus, first, 
and gen Urns, begotten.] 

]. The state of Ming born first of the same 
parents; seniority by birth among chil- 
dren. 

2. In law, the right which belongs to 
eldest son or daughter. Thus in Great 
Britain, the right of inheriting the estate 
of the father belongs to the eldest son, and 
in the royal family, the eldest son of the 
king is entitled to the throne by primoge- 
nitor*. Among the females, the crown de- 
scends by right of primogeniture to the 
eldest daughter only and her issue 

Blackttone. 

Before the Revolution, primogeniture, in 
some of the American colonies, entitled 
the eldest son to a double portion of his 
father’s estate, but this right has been 
abolished. 

PRIMOGEN'ITURESHIP n. The right of | 


PRIMORDIAL, o. [Fr. from L. pnmordi- 
alts, pnmordtum ; prtuuu, first, and onto, 
order.] 

First in order; original ; existing from the 
beginning. Boyle. 

PRIMOR’DIAL, n. Origin ; first principle 
or element. More. 

PKIMOR'DIAN, a. A kind of plum. 

PRIMOR'DIATE, «. [See Primordial.] 
Original ; existing from the first. Boyle. 

PRIMP, v. i. To be formal or affected. 
[Not English, or locri.] 

PRIMROSE, a. s as a. [L. primal* eerie; 
primus, first, and rose ; literally, the first or 
an early rose in spring.] 

A plant of the genus Primula, of several va- 
rieties, as the white, the red, the yellow 
Aowerid, the cowslip, 9tt. Shakspeare 
uses the word lor gay or flowery ; as, the 

P^mYr^Sooming. [tfo* sued.] Shot. 

PRINCK a. prigs. [Fr. at.; It &8p. prim- 


al flu Critic trews, summit, whence W. 
trwese, king, an exalted rae, and ceps. 
Vot. II. 


PRf 

Hnu Ammo, th. MM t aUnkl 


PRf 


harm signifies lofty, or one elevated in 
jdaee or office.] 

1. In a oeatrri stew, a iomefen; the chief j 

and independent rtuer of anstim dr state. 
Thus when we speak of the prime* of Eu- 
rope, we include em ptie r* and kings. 
Hence, a chief in general ; as, nprimt of I 
the celestial host Milton. 

2. A sovereign in a certain territory; one 
who has the government of a particular 
state or territory, ]U»t holds of a superior to 
whom he owes certain services; as, the 
prince* of the German states. 

3. The eon of a king or emperor, or the is- 
sue of * royal family , as, prime* at the 
* * ‘In England, the eldest son of the 


blood. 

, Encyc. 

4. The chief of any body of men. 

Peackam. 

6. A chief or ruler of either aex. Queen 
Elisabeth is called by Camden primes, but 
this application is unusual and harsh. 

Prince of the senate, in ancient Rome, was 
tiie person first called in the roll of sena- 
tors lie was always of consular and cen- 
sorian dignity. Encyc. 

in Scripture, this name prince is given to 
God, Dan. viii. ; to Christ, who is called 
the Prince of peace, It. ix. and the Prince 
of life, Acts <it. ; to the chief of the priests, 
the vrtnee of the sanctuary, la. xltii. ; to 
the Roman emperor, Dan. ix. ; to men of I 
superior worth and excellence, Kcdes. x. ; 
to nobles, counselors and officers of a king- 
dom, Is. x.; to the chief men of families 
or tribes, Num. xvii. ; to Satan, who is 
called the prtnee of this world, John xli. 
and prince of the power of the air, Eph. ii. 

*RINCE, v. i. To play the prince; to take 
state. Shah. 

PRINCEDOM, n. prins'dom. The juris- 
diction, sovereignty, rank or estate of a 
prince. 

Under thee, as head supreme, 
Thrones, princedom, powers, dominions, 1 
reduce. Mitten, 

PRINCELIKE, a. prins'like. Becoming a 
prince Shah. 

PRINCELINESS, n. prims' linen, [from 


princely.'] 
The state, m 


state, manner or dignity of a prince. 

Sherwood. 

PRINCELY, a. prms'ly. Resembling a 


PRINCESS, «. Admit! p ink man 
empress or queen. Dofian. 

2. A sevtreign lady cf rank neat It that of 

a aueen. Jtienaeau. 

3. The daughter of a kit*. Itri. 

4. The consort of a prince; 
of Wales. 

PRINCIPAL, o. [Fr. from L. pri a aty a ft, 
frompriacqw.] 

1. Chief; highest in rank, character or re- 
spectability ; as, the principal officers of a 
government ; the principal men of a dty, 
town or state. Acts xxv. 1 Chrou. xxiv. 

2. Chief; most important or considerable ; 
as, (he principal topics of debate ; the prin- 
cipal arguments in a case ; the principal 
points of law ; the principal beams of a 
building; the principal productions of a 
country. 

Wisdom is the principal thing. Pros, Iv. 

3. Inlaw, a principal challenge, is where the 
cause assigned carries with it prime facie 
evidence of partiality, fkvur or malioe. 


4. In music, for 
PRINCIPAL, n. A chief or head ; one who 
takes the lead ; as, the principal of a fac- 
tion, an insurrection or mutiny. 

2. The president, governor, or ohief In au- 
thority. We apply the word to the chief 
instructor of an academy or seminary of 


2. Having the rank of princes; as a roan of 
princely birth ; a princely dame. 

Sidney. Waller. 

3. Becoming a prince ; royal; grand; au- 
gust ; as, a primely gilt ; princely virtues. 

4. Very large; is, s princely fortune. 

5. Ma gnifi c en t; rich; as, a princely enter- 
tainment . 

PRINCELY, ode. prins’ly. In a princelike 
meaner. Johnson. 

PRINCES -FETHER, *. A plant of the 
grans A mara n t ho s . Fan. tf Plants. 

Prime's arid; g mixture of copper and sink, 
in imitati o n of gold. Encyc. 


3. In law, the actor or absolute perpetrator 
of a crime, or en abettor. A principal in 
the first degree, is the absolute perpetrator 
of the crime ; a principal in the second 
degree, is one who Is presont, aiding and 
abetting the feet to be done; distinguished 
from an accessory. In treason, all per- 
sons concerned an principals. Blaekstoue. 

4. In commerce, a capital sum lent on in 
teres t, due as a debt or used as a fund; so 
called iu distinction from interest at profile 

Taxes roust be continued, bacaiist we have 
no other means for pitying off (be ptineipaL 

Swift. 

3. One primarily engaged ; a chief party ; 
in distinction from an auxiliary. 

We were not principals, but auxiliaries in 
the war. Swift. 

PRINCIPALITY, a. [Fr. principals^.] 

1. Sovereignty; supremo power 

Sidney. Spencer. 

2. A prince ; one invested with sovereignty. 

Tit. ui. MUto*. 

3. The territoiy of a prince; ortbeoouwtry 
which gives title to a prince , as, thepn'i*- 
ctpaliiy of Wales. 

4. Superiority; predominance, [f.itllemed.] 

Taylor. 

5. In Scripture, royal state or attire. Jer. 
xlii. 

PRINCIPALLY, ado. Chiefly; sbo* all. 

They mistake the nstere of criticism, who 
think its business is p ri ncipally to Rad Mlt 


PRIN'CIPALNBSS, a. The state ef 


principal or chief. 
PRIN'ClPi 


Dtydm. 


PATE, a. Principality ; 


PRINC1FIA, •. pirn . [L,pria<tyf».) First 

prfmclwA'TUMI, - ^ 

psum.1 
manta* 


C#mn» L. prinei- 
- kNMfltiwnt or ale- 
[iVod mad.] Bacon. 
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], In « general mm, A# own, eeurce or 
origin of any thing; that from which a 
thing proceed*; as, the principle of w> 
tion ; the principle* at actios, Dryden. 

2. Element; constituent part; primordial 
substance. 

Modem philosophers suppose matter to be 
•ne simple principle, sr solid extension diveni- 
fisd by its various-shape*. Watt*. 

3. Being that produces any thing; operative 


The soul of man is an active principle. 

TUlotson. 

4. In eeietee, a truth admitted either with- 
out proof; or considered as having been 
before proved. In the former sense, it is 
synonymous with axiom ; in the latter, 
with the phrase, eetabliehtd principle. 

5. O round; foundation ; that which sup- 
ports an assertion, an action, or a series 
of actions or of reasoning. On what prin- 
ciple can this be affirmed or denied? He 
justifies his proceedings on the principle 
of expedience or necessity. Ha reasons on 
sound principles. 

0. A general truth ; a law comprehending 
many subordinate truths ; as, the principles 
of morality, of law, of government, &c. 

7. Tenet; that which is behoved, whether 
truth or not, but which serves as a rule of j 
action or the basis of a system ; as, the 
principles of the Stoics, or of the Epicu- 
reans. 

8. A principle of human nature, is a law of 
action in human beings ; a constitutional 
propensity common to the human species. 
Thus it is a principle of human nature to 
resent injuries and repel insults. 

PRINCIPLE, e. t. To establish or fix m 
tenets; to impress with any tenet, good 
or ill ; chiefly used in the participle. 

Men have been principled with an opinion, 
that they mutt not consult reason in thing* of j 
reUgion. Locke 

2. To establish finnly in the mind. Locke. 
PRINCIPLED, pp. Established in opinion 
or in tenets ; firmly fixed in the mind. 
PRIN'COCK, \ n. [Qu. prink or prim and 
* FfcIN'COX, / cock.] A coxcomb; a con- 
oeited person ; a pert young rogue ; a lu- 
dicrous word. [Little need.] Shah. 
PRINK, u. i. [D. pronken, to shine, to make 
a show, to strut; O. prang en, to shine, to 
make a show; prunien, id.; Dan. prunker, 
to maka a mow, to stiut; Sw. prunka, 
to make a figure. If n is casual, these 
words are radically the same as Sw. 
prmckt, Dam D. print, G. pracht, pomp, 
• * " * ™ jin origin with Ar. 


show, and all coinciding i 


Jyi baraka,. to shine, to adorn. See 


Prance and PnadL] 
1. To prank; to areas 


for show. 


3. To strut; to put on stately airs. 

PRINT, e. t. £w. prinUrn, to print*; Pr. 

mprimer. empreinte ; Sp. is np rimi r; It «m- 
primers; from L. japtas; fa and 
to press 
portune. 


wans promo, 

; It hnprcniare, to print, to sm~ 
um, and this from prmture, to Impor- 
tune, f that is, to press,] from pronto, ready, 
bold, L. proMpfas.thai la, pressed or m ess 
tag forward. In W. print la said by Owen 
tone from rhint, a groove or notoh, and If] 


this is the original word, print anstbe a 
difierent word from the Fr. ksprimer. The] 
Itriian unites the L. promo and promo.] 

1. In general, to take or form letters, cha- 
racters or figures on paper, oMb or other 
material by impression. Thus letters are 
taken on paper by impressing it on topes 
blackened with ink. Figures are panted 
on cloth by means of blocks or a cylinder. 
The rolling press is employed to take prints 
or impressions from copper-plates. Thus 
we say, to print books, to print cal too, to 
print tunes, music, likenesses, foe. 

2. To mark by pressing one thing on another. 

On hii fiery steed betimes he reds, 

That scarcely prints the turf on which he 
trod. Dry den. 

3. To impress any thing so as to leave its 
form. 

Perhaps some footsteps printed In the day — 


4. To form by impression. 

Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh, 
nor print any marks upon you. Lev. xix. 
PRINT, v. i. To use or practice the art of 
typography, or of taking impressions of 
lotters, figures and the like. 

2. To publish a book. [ Elliptical .] 

From the moment he prints , he must expect 
to hear no more of truth. Pope. 

PRINT, n. A mark made by impression ; 
any line, character, figure or indentation 
of any form, made by the pressure of one 
body or thing on another ; as, the print of] 
the tooth or of the nails in flesh ; the print 
of the foot in sand or snow ; the print of a 
wheel; the print of types on paper. Hence, 

2. The impressions of types in general, as 
to fomty size, &e. ; as, a srtiall print ; a 
lanee print ; a fair print. 

3. That which impresses its form on any 
thing ; as, a butter print; a wooden print. 

4. The representation or figure of any thing 

mude by impression ; as, the print of the 
face , the print of a temple ; prints of an- 
tiquities. Dryden. 

5. Tiie state of being printed and published. 
Diffidence sometimes prevents a man from 
suffering his works to appear in print. 

1 love a ballad In print. Shak. 

0. A single sheet printed for sale ; a news- 
paper. 

The prints, about three days after, were filled 
with the same term*. Addison. 

7. Formal method. [.Not maw.] Locke. 
Out qf print, a phrase which signifies that, 
of a printed and published work, there are 
no copies for sole, or none for sale by the 
publisher. 

PRINTED, pp. Impressed; indented. 
PRINTER, *. One that prints hooks, pam- 
phlets or papers. 

2. One that stains or prints cloth with fi- 
gures, as calico. 

3. One that impresses totters or figures with 
copper-plates. 

PRINTING, ppr. Impressing letter*, cha- 
racters or figures on any thing; making 
marks or indentations. 

PRINTING, n. The art or practice of im- 
pressing letters, characters or figures 
paper, doth or other material ; toe to 
nets of a printer ; typography. 
PRINTING-INK, «. Ink used by printers 
of books. 


PRINTING-PAPER, is. Ffcper to be used 
in the printing of b ook* nsinphtot*, foe. ; 
as distin g ui sh ed from writing-paper, p ress 
paper, wrapping-poper, foe. 

PRINTING-PRESS, *. A pros for the 
printing of bodes, foe. 

PRINTLESS, a. That leaves no print or 
impression; as, printless feet Milton. 

PRFOR, a. [L. comp. Probably the first syl- 
lable is contracted from pm, prid, or some 
other word, for the Latin has prisce, pris- 


ig in the order of time ; former; an- 
tecedent; anterior; as, a prior discovery , 
prior obligation. The dtsoovery of the 
continent of America by Cabot was six or 
seven weeks prior to the discovery of it by 
Columbus. The discovery of the Labra- 
dor coast by Cabot waa on the 1 1th of 
June, 1499; that of the continent by Co- 
lumbus, was on the 1st of August of the 
same year. 

PRI'OR, n. [Fr. prieur ; It priori ; L. 
prior.] 

1. The superior of a convent of monks, or 
one next in dignity to an abbot. Priors 
are claiutral or conventical. The conven- 
tical are the same as abbots. A claustrat 
prior is one that governs the religious of 
an abbey or pnory w commendam, having 
his jurisdiction wholly from the abbot. 

Encgc 

2. In some churches, one who presides over 
others in the same churches. Ayhfe 

PRI'ORATE, ». Government by a prior 
. Warton. 

PRI'ORESS, n. A female superior of a con- 
vent of nuns. Dryden 

PRIOR'ITY, n. The state of being antece- 
dent in time, or of preceding something 
else; as, priority of birth. The priority of 
Homer or Henod has been a subject of 
dispute. 

2. Precedence in place or rank. Shak . 
Priority of debts, is a superior claim to pay- 
ment, or to payment before others. 
PRI'ORLY, adv. Antecedently. [A bad 
word and not used.] Geddes. 

PRI'ORSHIP, n. The state or office ©i 
prior. 

PRI'ORY, n. A convent of which a prior 
is the superior ; iu dignity below an abbey. 

Shak. 

2. Priories are the churches given to priors 
in Mulum, or by way of title. Aylitffe. 
PRI'SAGE, «. [Fr. prise, from prieer, to 
prize or value.] 

A right belonging to the crown of England, 
of taking two tuns of wine from every 
ship imparting twenty tuns or more ; one 
before and one behind the mast This 
by charter of Edward 1. was exchanged 
into a duty of two shillings for every tun 
imported by merchant strangers, and call- 
ed butlerage, because paid to the king’s 
butler. Slacietone. 

PR18C1L'LI AN 1ST, n. In church history, 
one of a sect so denominated from PrtecU- 
lian, a Spaniard, bishop of Avila, who 
practiced -magic, maintained the errors of 
the ilantebeee, end held it to be towful 
to make fobe oatfae in the support of one s 
otoae and interest Encgc. 
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PftiBM, a. [ft. prim *; bom L. Up. 
pri m a l Qr.e^ssfia, from oy, to ent with 
* mv, to preeeor strain, Rnm.pm.1 
A solid whose hoses or end* era any afanflar, 
equal and parallel dan* figures, and whom 
tide* art paiaBakyaw. 2>. Gtastod. 

A prim at glam ia on* bounded bjr taro 
equal and parallel triangular and* and 
three plain and veil pomned ride* which 
meet in three p&raWlises, running Th>m 
the three angles of one end to the three 
angle* of the other and. Newton. 

PRISMATIC, \ a. Resembling a prism; 
PRISM ATTCAJL, J as, a prismatic form. 

2. Separated or distributed by a prism; 
formed by a prim; as, prismatic colors. 

3. Pertaining to a prism. 
PRISMAT'ICALLY, ode. In the form or 

manner of a prism. BogU. 

PRISM ATOIDAL, a. [L. prisma and Or. 

ulf.] Having a prismatic form Ure. 
PRIS'MOID, n. [L. prisma and Or. «3s<r, 
form.] 

A body that approaches to the form of a 
prism. Johnson. 

PllIS'MY, a. Pertaining to or like a prism. 

Am. Review. 

PRISON, n.prix'n. [Fr. from pris, taken, 
from prendre , to take, L. prcndo; Sp, 
priston; Arm. prison*.} 

1. In a general sense, any place of confine- 
ment or involuntary restraint; but ap- 
propriately, a public building for the con- 
finement or safe custody of debtors and 
criminals committed by process of law ; a 
jaO. Originally, a prison, as Lord Coke 
observe*, was only a place of safe custody; 
but it is now employed as a place of pu- 
nishment. We nave sUUe-prtsons , for the 
confinement of criminals by way of punish- 
ment 

2. Any place of confinement or restraint 

The tyrant JEoIos, 

With power imperial r*rb« the struggling 
winds, 

And sounding tempests in dark prisons binds. 

Dryden. 

3. In Scrfolvre, a low, obscure, afflicted con- 
dition. Ecdes. iv. 

4. The cave where David was confined. 
Ps. cxlii. 

3. A state of spiritual bondage. Is. xlii. 
PRIS'ON, v. t. To shut up in a prison ; to 
confine ; to restrain from liberty. 

2. To confine in any manner. Shah. 

3. To captivate; to enchain. Milton. 

[This word is proper, but im prison is 

more commonly used.] 

PRI8'ON-BASE, n. A kind of rural sports ; 

commonly called prison-bars. Sandgs. 

PRIS'ON ED, pp. Imprisoned; confined; 
restrained. 

PRISONER, n. One who is confined in a 
prison by legal a rre st or warrant 
2. A person under arrest or in custody of 
tha sheriff whether in prison or not; as, a 
pris m s r at the bar of a oourt 
9. A captive; one taken by tn enemy in 
war. 

4. One whose Bberty is restrained, as a bfrd 

PRIVoKhOUSE, u. A home in which 
prinasis am canfined; a JaO. Judges 


PRIS*ONIN O, ppr. Cantata?; imprison- A pri va t e memos or wm* It aps which 
tag« mraeta an individual Bi e t heim t . 

PRIB'ONMRNT, a. Confine men t in a pri- /» prists, secretly; not opanfr o rynhfatly . 

and Prm.li *• A common soldier. 

Rut; original; primitive; as, the pristine PRIVATEE'R, a. [from private.] A ship 
mate of innocenoe; the pristine manners or vessel of war owned and tautened by 

of a people ; the pristine constitution of a private man or by individuals/^ & thatr 

things. Newton. own expense, to seise or plunder the aktea 

PRITH'EE, a corruption of prog thee, as, I of an enemy in war. . Sueb a ship nmstba 

prithee; but it k generally used without lio * n “® commissioned by government, 

A — .f PalvATEgr.. i. To oiuIm in • oom- 
being in retirement from the oompaay or “*“*<>«*•* P*™* *^p against an enemy, 

for seising their ships or annoying their 


being in retirement from the oompaay or »““<>«*•« Potato «“P an enemy, 

observation of other* ; secrecy. for ^ir ships or annoying their 

PIU'VATBLY, , h . M 


Her sacred privacies all open Uc. Rem. 

, Privity [jVoI used.] [See 


4. Taciturnity. [Afol used.) 

5. Secrecy; concealment oft 


PRIVA'DO, a. [Sp.] A secret friend. [Afol 


PRIVATE, o. [L. privates, from privo, to 

PR^ATJON, . L. 

self, that is, separate ; It private, Sp. pri- r * f***J. i 

•, Fr.prfoerVtodeprive/ Privo fa pro- 2 : ^ partteular- 


Rtm. not openly or publicly, 
i tg.l 2. In a manner affecting an individual oi 

'mtknot. company. He ia not privatelg benefited, 
j Ainsworth. PRI'vATEN ES8, n. Secrecy; privacy, 
what is said or Bacon. 

2. Retirement ; seclusion from company or 
1 [ Not society. IPottM. 

Bacon. 3. The state of an individual in the rank of 


common citiaens, or not invested with 
office. 


cor, Fr.prfoerVto deprive. Privo f. pro- 2 ; «tate ^ being deprived; partfoular- 
bably from the root of bereave, Sax. bejteap- deprivation or absence of what ianc- 

>an or je neap an, from pear, an, to strip, <*“* r 3 r “ mfo * **» P^ 

to spoif L. rapio, dtripio, srlpw; privo fox **£*• with wonderful fortitude. 
peAvo or beZo , W.rAo»6,Y snatching ; 2 - * removing something poasess- 

rhribiaw, to snatch. See Rep, Reap and jjl destniction of any 

Strip -] re thing or quality. Tha garrison was com- 

1. Properly, .eparatc; unconoeetal wilh P«ll«d lw yriMjio* to mmndw. 
othei. ; hence, peculiar to one. off j be- T °J 

lon P ng to .r eoneerui" Kr , In JieMuri , Jfc^to^nSS.^ TtariSS k7£ 
^ ly , a*^ m M e ]m^re opin | on, bueine.i , i bL K 

or concerns , private property , the king s 4< The act of the mind in separating a thing 

SSEKr'!™ A-saw£^| 

Va^^yTl JButin X^eento, deprivation is now 

vats interest of a family, of a company or portf/s vrv j m( i* s* 
of a state, oppoaed to public, or to the ^ VjiEufin 1 
general in tenitof nations wSt 

t. Sequestered from omnpany or observe- positive. matins thin gs, 

..... ^ PRIV'ATIVE, n. That of which theca- 

.Not pifob^r known; not open; as, a wnce is the absence of something. Blaek- 


3. Sequestered from omnpany or observa- 
tion, secret; secluded; as, a private cell-, ufSL-w, 
a private room or apartment; private ^ 

r^pubUciyhuowu; 

sfNTin3Kih public ofic.or.m- 

r™"* *»*• anas. contrary sense, i 

A private person may arrtst a felon. ju,t; m and L«i 

Btaekstme. „ jahr 

6. Individual ; personal ; in contradistinction be applied to sui 

from paWic or national; m, private interest PRI V ATI VELY, 
Prbato wag, in law, is a way or passage in somrihiiif 
winch a man has an interest and right, 2, Negatively, 
though dm ground may belong to another Tbs duty of the » 
person. In common language, a private first erissdMy. (U\ 
way may ho a sec r et way, one not Mown PRIVATIVENEIs, 


ness and darkness exeprivatsves. Baeem. 

2. In grammar, a prefix to a word arhicb 
changes its signification and gives ft a 
contrary sense, as a, in Greek; ahne?, un- 
just; a and Jose; on and in ia English, 
as nowise, inhuman. The word may also 
be applied to suffixes, as lees, in hamlrn. 

’R1VATIVELY, adi. By tha absence of 


A private act or statute, ia on# which ope- 
rates on aa individual or oompaay only; 
appeaeAta a general lose, which op erat es 1 
an tha whole community. 


2. Negatively. 

Tbs duty of tbe new co v e n s at Is set gown 

senes of something. (litHe need. 4 } 
PRIV'ET, a. Apfamtof fibs genus logus- 
tnim. The enemreen privet isofthegenw 
Bhammt a, Mock priaet ia of thejramu 
fUUyito. Pam.efAaaU. 
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©riginuDy a private lav, earn* public act 
that regarded an individual.] 

]. A particular and peculiar benefit or ad- 
vantage eqjoyed by a person, company or 
society, beyond the common advantages 
of other citUena. A privilege may be a 
particular right granted by lav or held by 
custom, or it may be an exemption from 
some burden to, which other* are subject. 
The nobles of Great Britain have the 
privilege of being triable by their peer* 
only. Members of parliament and or our 
legislature* have the privilege of exemption 
from arrests in certain oases. The power* 


legislature* have the privilege of exemption 
from arrests in certain eases. The powers 
of a banking company are privileges 


Be plead* the legal privilege of « Roman. 

Kettlewell. 

The privilege of birthright w a* * double j 
portion. Locke 

2. Any peculiar benefit or advantage, right 
or immunity, not common to other* of the 
human race. Thu* we speak of national 
privileges, and civil and political privileges, 
which we enjoy above other nations. We 
have ecclealaatical and religious privileges 
eecured to u* by our constitution* of go- 
vernment Personal privileges are attached 
to (he peraon; a* thoao of embassadors, 
peer*, members of legislatures, Ac. Real 
privileges are attached to place; as, the 
privileges of the king’s palace in England. 

3. Advantage; favor; benefit 

A nation despicable by its weakness, forfeits 
even the privilege of being neutral 

Federalist, Hamilton. 
Writ of privilege, is n writ to deliver a 
privileged person from custody when ar- 
rested In a civil suit. Blackstone. 

PRIVILEGE, v. t. To grant some particu- 
lar right or exemption to; to invest with 
a peotuiar right or immunity ; as, to privi- 
lege representatives from arrest ; to privi- 
lege the officers and students of a college 
from military duly. 

2. To exempt from censure or danger. 

This place doth privilege ms. Darnel . 


This place doth privilege me. Daniel. 

ERI V'lLEGED, pp. Invested with a privi- 
jMtoe ; enjoying a peculiar right or immu- 
*^Ky. The clergy in Great -Britain were 
formerly a privileged body of men. No 
peraon is privileged from arrest for indicta- 


formerly a privileged body of men. No 
peraon is privileged from arrest for indicta- 
ble crimes. 

PRIVILEGING, ppr. Investing with a pe- 
culiar right or immunity. 

PRIV'JLY, adv. [from privy.] Privately ; 
secretly. 

— False teachers among you, who shall privily 
bring In damnable heresies. S Pet ii. 

PRIV'ITY, n. [Pr. privautl. See Private 
and .Pricy.] Privacy; secrecy; confidence. 

I will to you, in privity, discover the drift of 
my purpose. [Little sued.] Spenser. 

2. Private knowledge ; joint knowledge with 
another of a private concern, which is of- 
ten supposed to imply consent or concur- 
rence. 

All the doors were laid open far his departure, 
not without the privity of the prince of Oraage. 

But it is usual to say, M a thing is done 
with bis privity and content ;” in which 
gfcna* privity signifies merely private 


3. Privities, in the plural, seeVet parte; the 
parts which modesty requires to be con- 
I oaaled. 

PRIV'Y, a. [Fr .pnvti L. privets. See Pri- 
vate .] 

1. Private ; pertaining to me peraon ex- 

clusively; assigned to private uses; not 
public ; as, the pnvy purse j the pricy oof- 
fer of a king. Blue ketone. 

2. Secret ; clandestine ; not open or public ; 
as, a pnvy attempt to kill one. 

3. Private ; appropriated to retirement ; not 
shown ; not open for the admisrioa of com- 
pany ; as, n pnvy chamber. Exek. xxi. 

4. Privately knowing ; admitted to the par- 
ticipation of knowledge with another of a 
secret transaction. 

He would rather lose half of his kingdom 
than be privy to such a secret. Swift. 

Myself am one made pnvy to the plot. 

Shak. 

Ills wife also being pnvy to it. Acts v. 

5. Admitted to secrets of state. Thepritty 

council of a king consists of a number of 
distinguished persons selected by him to 
adviso him in the administration of the 
government. Blackstone. 

A privy verdict, is one given to the judge out 
or court, which is of no force unless after- 
ward affirmed by a public verdict in court. 

Blackstone. 

PRIVT, n. In law, a partaker; a person 
having an interest in any action or thing; 
as, a privy in blood. Privies are of four 
kinds ; privies in blood, as the heir to his 
father; privies in representation, as exe- 
cutors and administrators to the deceased , 
privies in estate, as lie in reversion and 
ne in remainder; donor and donee; lessor 
and lessee ; privy in tenure, as tho lord in 
escheat. Encyc. 

'1 A necessary house. 

Privy chamber, in Great Britain, the private 
apartment in a royal residence or man- 
sion. Gentlemen of the privy chamber are 
servants of the king, who are to wait and 
attend on him and the queen at court, ui 
tlieir diversions, Ac. They are forty-eight 
in number, under the lord chamberlain. 

Encyc. 

PRIVY-f’OUN'SELOR, n. A member of 
the privy council. 

Privy-counselors are made by the king’s 
nomination without patent or grant. 

Blackstone. 

PR1VT-SEAL, \ n. In England, the 
PRIVY-SIG'NKT, / seal whi<£ Use king 
uses previously in grants, Ac. which are to 
pass the peat seal, or which he uses in 
matters of subordinate consequence, which 
do not require the great seal. 

2. Privy-seal, is used elliptically for the prin- 
cipal secretary of state, or person intrusted 
with the privy-teal. 

The king’s sign manual is the warrant to the 
privy-seat, who make* out a writ or warrant 
thereon to the chancery. The sign manual is 
the warrant to the pnvy-seat, and the privy- 
teal is the warrant to the great seal 

Black stmt. 

PRIZE, n . [Fr. prise, from pris, taken ; Sp. 
A Port, preevi G. press; D. prye; Dan. 

C Ue ; Sw. pris. Sec Praise and Price.] 
(orally, that which is taken ; hence, 

1. That which is taken from an enemy in 


war; any s pe ci e* *f gawds er property 
seised by force as apefe or jtaafar; or 
that which is taken in combat, partkulariy 
a ship. A privateer fake* an enemy's 
ship as a prise. They make prise of all 
the property of the enemy. 

2. That which is taken from another; that 
which is deemed a valuable acquisition. 

Then prostrate falls, and bags with ardent 
* eyes. 

Soon to obtain and long poises* the pris*. 

Pent. 

3. That which is obtained or ofiered as the 
reward of contest. 

— I will never wrestle for print. Shak. 

I fought and conquer'd, yet have lost the 
print. Dryden. 

4. The reward gained by any performance. 

Dryden. 

5. In colloquial language, any valuable thing 
gained. 

6. The money drawn by a lottery ticket ; 
opposed to blank. 

PRIZE, v. t. To raise with a lever. [See Pry.] 

PRIZE, v. t. [Fr. priser, from prix, price, L. 
pretium ; It. appretxare ; Fr. apprscier. 
English analogy requires that the com- 
pound should be conformed to the ortho- 
graphy of this word, and written apprise.] 

1. To set or estimate the value of; to rate; 
as, to prise the goods specified in an in- 
voice. 

Life I prize not a straw. Shak 

2. To value highly ; to estimate to be of 
great worth ; to esteem. 

I prize your person, but your crown disdain. 

Dryden 

PRI'ZED, pp. Rated ; valued ; esteemed. 

PRI'ZE-FIGHTER, n. One that fights pub- 
licly for a reward. Pope 

PRI'ZER, n. One that estimates or sets the 
value of a thing Shak. 

PR1 'ZING, ppr. Rating; valuing; esteeming. 

PRO, a Latin and Greek preposition, signify- 
ing/or, before, forth, is probably contracted 
from prod, coinciding with It proda, a 
prow , prode, brave; having the primary 
sense of moving forward. See Prodigal. 
In the phrase, pro and con, that is, pro and 
contra, it answers to the English for ; for 
and against. Prior. 

In composition, pro denotes/ore, forth, for- 
ward. 

PRO'A, n. Flying proa, a vessel used in the 
South Seas, with the head and stem ex- 
actly alike, but with the aides differently 
formed. That which is intended for the 
lee side is flat, the other rounding. To 
prevent oversetting, the vessel is famished 
with a frame extended from the wind- 
ward side, called an out-rigger. Encyc. 

PROBABILITY, *. [Fr. pnMdlUi ; L. 
probabilitas. See Probable,] 

1. Likelihood; appearance of truth; that 
state of a case or question of fret which 
results from superior evidence or prepon- 
deration of argument on one ride, mcU- 
n lag the mind to receive Has foe truth, bat 
leaving some room for doubt. It there- 
fore falls short of moral certainty, but pro- 
duces what is called opinion. 

PHMittt y is the appearance of the agree- 
ment er dtMgreement of two idee*, by the in- 
tema ttea of pteofr whose caenortfas ft mot 
coMtsaSi bet appears far the most pert tabs to. 
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St Any thing that has the f mm rmr* of 
roeHty or troth. In this mom, the weed 
admits of the pbtrel number. 

The whde Kn ef mea is * p* 

Then of evidence saAbabndng 

PEOB'ABLE, a. [Pr. from L. probabiSs, 
from probo, to prove. 8eeiVoee.1 

1. likely; havmg more evidence than the 
oootrary, or evidenoe which incline* the 
mind to belief, but leaves some room for 
doubt. 

Thalia accounted probable, which haa better 
arguments producible for it than can be brought 
against H. South, 

* I do not sty that th* principle* of religion are 
merely probable ; 1 have before aaaerted them 
to be morally certain. Wilkin*. 

2. That renders something probable; as, 
probable evidence, or probable presumption. 


3. That may be proved. [Notinuse^ 

PROB'ABLY, adv. Likely; in likelihood * 
with the appearance of truth or reality ; 
as, the story is probably true ; the account 
is probably correct. 

Distinguish between what may pouibly, and 
what will probably be done. L' Estrange. 

PROBANG, n. [See Probe."] In turgor y, 
an instrument of whalebone and spunge, 
for removing obstructions in the throat or 
esophagus. Cone. 

A flexible piece of whalebone, with 
spunge fixed to the end. Ptapr, 

PROBATE,*. [L.probatus, probo, to prove.] 

1. The probate of a will or testament is the 
proving of its genuineness and validity, or 
the exhibition of the will to the proper 
officer, with the witnesses if necessary, and 
the process of determining its validity, 
and the registry of it, and such other pro- 
ceedings as the laws pri .cribc, as prelimi- 
nary to the execution of it by the execu- 
tor. 

2. Hie right or jurisdiction of proving wills. 
In Englapd, the spiritual court has the ^ 
bate or wills. In the United States, the 
probate of wills belongs to a court of civil 
jurisdiction established by law, usually to 
asingle judge, called a judge of probats, or 
a surrogate. 

3. Proof. [A'of used.] Skelton , 

PROBATION, n. [L. probaiio.] The act 

of proving; proof. Wtikme. Locke . 

2. Trial; examination ; any proceeding de- 
signed to ascertain troth ; in univemtiee, 
the examination of a student, as to bis qua- 
lifications for a degree. 

3. In a monastic s e nse, trial or the ysar of j 
novitiate, which a person must paw in a 
convent, to prove his virtue and hu ability 
to bear the severitissof the rule. Eueye. 

4. Moral trial ; the state of man in the pre- 
sent life, in which he bee the opportunity 
of proving hktamracter and bring qualified 
fix a banner state. 

Probation will end with the present life. 


3. In America, the trial of a clergyman's 
quifitoatiosii as a minister of the Oo sp ri , 
p s pwtny I* has sstflswwrt We my, a 
aaata ia poeaddpg^ on ^sccbdlots. 
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A impmemly trial «**•*< «r rotidkctery 
evidenoe, or the time of trieL 
PROBATIONAL, a. 8enring for trial 

Jk JUckardton. 
PROBATIONARY, a. Serving for trial. 
All the probationary week of mao is ended 
when death arrives. Haight 

PROBATIONER, *. One who » on trials I 
or in a state to give proof of certain quali 
fications tor e place or slate. 

While yet a young probmOamr, 

And candidate for heaven. Dryden. 

2. A novice. Deem of Piety. 

3. In Scotland, a student in divinity, who, 
producing a certificate of a professor in an 
university of his good morals and qualifica- 
tions, is admitted to several trials, and on 
acquit ting himself well, is licensed to preach. 

Eueye. 

PROBATIONERSHIP, n. The state of) 
being a probationer; novitiate. 

PROb2tION 8HIP, a. A state of proba- 
tion ; novitiate ; probation. [Little used 
and unnecessary.] 

PROBATIVE, a. Serving for trial or proof. 

South. 

PROBATOR, a. [L.] An examiner; an 
approver. Maydman. 

2. In law , an accuser. Cowel. 

PROBATORY, o. Serving for trial 

Bramhall. 

2. Serving for proof. B. Taylor. 

3. Relating to proof. Quintilian, Tram. 
Probatum eit, [L it is proved,] an expres- 
sion subjoined to a receipt for the cure of 
a disease, denoting that it has been tried 1 
or proved. 

PROBE, n. [from L. probo ; Fr. eprouvette, 
a probe; O. probe , proof; Russ, probe- 
vayu, to pierce. The primary sense is to 
thrust, to drive, from straining, exertion of 
force ] 

A surgeon’s instrument for examining the 
depth or other circumstances of a wound, 
ulcer or cavity, or the direction of a sinus, 
or for searching for stones in the bladder 
and the like. Eneyc. Parr. 

PROBE, v.t. To examine a wound, ulcer or 
some eavity of the body, by the use of an 
instrument thrust into the part. South. 
2. To search to the bottom ; to scrutinise 
to examine thoroughly into eauses and 
circumstances. 

PROBE-SCISSORS, «. Scissors used to 
open wounds, the blade of which, to be 
thrust into the orifice, has a button at the 
end. Wurman. 

PROBITY, *. [L. probilas, from probo, to 
prove; It. probdd; Yt.probiU.] 

Primarily, tried virtue or integrity, or ap 
proved actions; but in general, strict ho- 
neety ; sincerity ; veracity ; integrity in 
principle, or strict conformity of actions to 
the laws of justice. Probity at mind or 
principle is best evinced b y probity of con- 
duct in social dealings, particularly in ad- 
hering to strict integrity in the observance 
and performance of rights called imperfect, 
which public laws do not reach ana cannot 


PROBLEM, n. [Fr. problems; L. It 8c 
Sp. probtema / Or. npChofses, from wfv 
CwAAw, to throw forward ; re# and /fort**, 
to throw, L. peMo.J A question proposed. 
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1. In lope, a propodtiowjstt nfpm nei- 
ther absolutely true nor foies, am t a ns 
quentiy maybe asserted either in foe affir- 
mative or negative. 

8. In geometry, a proposition in wMefc some 
operation or construction is required, as to 
divide aline or an angle, to let fell * per- 
pendicular, Ac. Emeyc. 

3. In general, any question involving doubt 
or uncertainty, and requiring soma opera- 
tion, experiment or further evidenoe write 
solution. 

The problem is, whether a strong and con- 
stant belief teat a thing will be, helps any thing 
to the effbedng of the thing. Baton. 

PROBLEMATICAL, a. Questionable ; 
uncertain; unsettled, disputable; doubt- 
ful. 

Diligent inquiries into problematical guilt, 
leave a gate wide open to informers. Swift. 

PROBLEMATICALLY, adv. Doubtfully , 
dubiously; uncertainly. 

PROB'LEM ATJZE, «. t. To propose pro- 
blems. [IU formed and not used.] 

B. Jon son. 

PROBOS'CIS, n. [L. from the Or. *<•- 
Zoentf ; vfs, before, and boon*, to feed or 

T^esnout or trunk of an elephant and of 
other animals, particularly of insects. The 
proboecis of an elephant Is a flexible mus- 
cular pipe or oanal of about right feet iu 
length, and is properly the extension of 
the nose. This is the instrument with 
which he takes food and carries it to his 
mouth. The proboscis of insects is used 
to suck blood from animals, or juice from 
plants. 

PROCA'CIOUS, a. [L .proeax; pro, for- 
ward, and perhaps the root of It e acciare, 
8p. cottar, to ohase, that is, to push for- 
ward.] Pert; petulant; saucy. [Little 
used.] Barrow. 

PROCAC'ITY, n. [L. procacltoe.] Impu- 
dence; petulance. [Little used.] Burton. 

PROCATARCTIC, a. [Or. wfsnnrm^- 
*S ( ; nnra and «^«,*to begin.] 

In medtetne, pre-existing or predisposing ; sm 
mote ; as, proeataretic causes of a diseHL 
in distinction from immediate or treimg^ 
causes, Thus heat mtybe the pracat arctic, 
and extreme fatigue tno immediate or ex- 
citing cause of a fever. 

PROCATARX'IS, n. [Or. supn.1 The 
predisposing cause of a disease. Qutney. 

PROCEDURE, n. [Yr. Bet Proreed.] The 
act of proceeding or moving forward ; 
progress ; process , operation ; series of 
actions ; as, the procedure of the soul in 
certain actions. But it is mow generally 
applied to persons ; as, tbisis a strong pro- 
redure In * public body. Tbs motions of 
physical can w* are more generally danoati- 
nated operations. 

2. Manner of proceeding; 
conduct. 

3 That which ] 


produce. [Not in use .1 
PROCEED, \c. L [Pf. Sp. * Pbrt proce- 
PROCEDE , } der; It precede nt from L 
proesdo; pro, forward, and cede, to more. 
The more ootroct orthography k proeede, 
in analogy with precede, concede, recede. 
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1. To more, p ass or go forward from one 
place to another ; applied to mroam or 
things. A man proceeds on hu journey ; 
a ship proceed* on her voyage. 

Thii word thus used tmpfies that the 
motion, journey or voyage had been pre- 
viously commenced, and to proceed is then 
to renew or continue the motion or pro- 
gress. 

2. To pass from one point, stage or topic to 
another. The preacher proceeds from one 
division of his subject, and the advocate 
from one argument, to anodter. 

3. To issue or come as from a source or 
fountain. Light proceeds from the sun ; 
vice proceeds from a depraved heart; vir- 
tuous ejections proceed from Ood. 

4. To come from a person or place. Christ 
says, “ 1 proceeded forth and came from 
God/* John viil. 

5. To prosecute any design. 

He that proceeds on other principles in his 
inquiry Into any sciences, posts himself in a 
party. Locke. 

0. To be transacted or carried on. 

He will, after his sour fashion, tell you, 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 
[JVol «nmc fa we.] Shak 

7. To mako progress ; to advance. Milton. 

8. To begin and carry on a aeries of actions 
or measures. The attorney was at a loss 
in what manner to proceed against the of- 
fender. In this sense, the word is often 
followed by against. 

9. To transact ; to act ; to carry on metho- 
dically. 

From them 1 will not hide 
My Judgments, bow with mankind I proceed 
Milton. 

10. To have a course. 

This rule only proceeds and takes place, when 
a person cannot of common iaw condemn an 
other by his sentenoe. Ayltffe 

1 1. To issue ; to bo produced or propagated. 
From my loins thou shall proceed. Milton. 

12. To be produoed by on effectual cause. 
All created things proceed from God. 

Milton 

HROCEE'DER, n. One who goes forward, 
mgr who makes a progress. Bacon. 

wt)CEE'DING, ppr. Moving forward ; 
passing on ; issuing ; transacting ; carry- 
ing on. 

PROCEEDING, n. Process or movement 
from one thing to another ; a measure or 
step taken in business ; transaction ; in 
the plural, a course of measures or con- 
duct ; course of dealing with others. Wo 
speak of a legal or ao Illegal proceeding, a 
cautious proceeding, a violent proceeding. 
In the plural, the proceedings of the legisla- 
ture have beet) wise and salutary. It is 
our duty to acquiesce cheerftilly in all 
God’s proceedings towards us. 

2 In low, the course of steps or measures 
m the prosecution of an action Is denomi- 
nated proceedings. [See Process.] 
PROCEEDS, n. phur. Issue ; rent ; pro- 
duce ; as, the proceeds of an estate. 

2. In commerce, the sum, amount or value of 
goods sold or converted into money. The 
consignee was directed to sell foe cargo 
and vest the proceeds in coffee. The pro- 
ceeds of the goods sold amounted to Httle 
more than foe prime cost and charge*. 


FROCELEUSMATHV «. [Gr.erewxuw- 
ftmnnet ; rp and uiksoepses, mandate, in- 
citement,] 

Inciting; animating; encouraging. This 
epithet is giveu to a metrical foot to poetry, 
consisting of four short syllables. Johnson. 
PROCEPTION, a. Preoccupatio n . [IU 
v formed and not m use.] X. Charles. 

PROCER'ITY, n. [L. procerUm, from pro- 
cerus, toll] Tallness ; highth of stature. 
[Little used.] Addison. ■ 

PROC'ESS, n. [Fr. procis; L. processus, 
from procedo. See Proceed.] 

1. A proceeding or moving forward; pro- 

gressive course ; tendency; an, fht wooers 
of man ’s desire. Hooker 

2. Proceedings; gradual progress ; course; 

as, the process of a war. Drgden. 

3 Operations; experiment; series of ac- 
tions or experiments; as, a chimical pro- 
cess. 

4. Series of motions or changes in growth, 
decay, &c. in physical bodies; as, the 
process of vegetation or of mineralisation ; 
the process of decomposition. 

6. Course; continual flux or passage ; as, 
the croc cm of time. Milton. Boyle. 

6. Methodical management ; series of mea- 
sures or proceedings. 

The process of the great day — is described by 
our Savior. Nelson. 

7. In law, the whole course of proceedings, 
in a cause, real or penonol, civil or crimi- 
nal, from the original writ to the end of 
the suit. Original process is the means 
taken to compel the defendant to appear 
m ceurt. Mesne process is that which 
issues, pending the suit, upon some colla- 
teral or interlocutory matter. Final process 
is the process of execution. Blackstone. 

8. In anatomy, any protuberance, eminence 
or projecting part of a bone. Encyc. Coxe. 

PROCES'SION, fi. [Fr. from L. processio. 
See Proceed.] 

1. 'I he act of proceeding or issuing. 

Pearson. 

2. A train of persons walking, or riding on 
horseback or in vehicles, in a formal 
march, or moving with ceremonious so- 
lemnity ; as, a procession of clergy and peo- 
ple in the llomish church; a triumphal 
procession ; a funeral procession. 

Him all his train 

Follow’d in bright procession. MiHsn. 

PROCES'SIONAL, a. Pertaining to a pro- 
cesaion ; consisting in a procession. 

Saurm, Trans. 
PROCES'SIONAL, n. A book relating to 
processions of the Romish church. 

Gregory 

PROCES'SION ARY, a. Consisting in pro- 
oession; si, processionary service. 

Hooker. 

PROCHEIN, a pro'sken. [Fr. prochaw ; L. 

prociMM.] 

Next ; nearest ; used in the Isw phrase, pro- 
ckom assy, foe next friend, any person who 
undertakes to assist an infant or minor in 
prosecuting his rights. Blackstone. 

PRO*€HRONI8M, a. [Gr. to 

greogde to time ; rp, before, ana gpe*, 

An antedating; foe dating of an event be- 


fore the time it Wypened ; hence, an error 

lit chronoloffr. Oramm. 

PROVIDENCE,*. [L,j woeUo wB a ipnSL, 
to foil down.] 

A falling down; a prolapsus; as of foe fo- 
testinum rectum. Com. Parr. 

PROCIDDOUS, a. That folic from its place. 

Jonas. 

PROCINCT',*. [L.procmctus ; proemgo, to 
prepare, foot is, to gird.] 

Complete preparation for action. [Little 
used] mum. 

PROCLAIM, c. t. [L. proelamo ; pro and 
clssmo, to cry out. See Claim.] 

1. To promulgate; to announce ; to pub- 
lish ; a% to proclaim a foot ; to proclaim 
a feast Lev. xxiii. 1 Kings xxi. 

He hath sent me to proclaim liberty to the 
captives. la lxi. 

2. To denounce ; to give official notice of. 
Heralds were formerly employed te pro- 
claim war. 

3 To declare with honor ; as, to proclaim 
the name of the Lord, that is, to declare 
his perfections. Exod. xxxiii. 

4. To utter openly ; to make public. 8ome 
profligate wretches openly proclaim their 
atheism. 

Moat men will proclaim every one hi* own 
goodness. Prov. xx. 

5. To outlaw by public denunciation. 

I heard mv»elf proclaimed. Shak. 

PROCLAIMED, pp. Published officially ; 

promulgated ; made publicly known. 
PROCLA'IMER, n. One who publishes by 
authority; one that announces or makes 
publicly known. Milton. 

PROCLAIMING, ppr. Publishing official- 
ly; denouncing, promulgating; making 
publicly known. 

PROCLAMATION, a. [Fr.from L.proela- 
matio, from proelamo.] 

1. Publication by authority ; official notice 
given to the public. 

King Acs mode a proclamation throughout 
sii Judith. 1 Kings xv. 

2. In England, a declaration of the king’s 
will, openly published. 

Proclamations are a branch of the king’s 
prerogative, and are binding on the subject. 

Bmeyc. 

3. The declaration of any supreme magis- 
trate publicly mode known ; as, the procla- 
mation of the governor appointing a day 
of thanksgiving. 

4. The paper containing an official notice to 
a people. The them receives and dis- 
tributes the governor* proclamations. 

New England. 

PROCLI'VE, a. Proclivou*. [Not used.] 
PROCLIVITY, h. [hjsroclimtas, proelms; 
pro and clivus, a difllj 

1. Inclination; propensity; praneneee; ten- 
dency. 

The sensitive appetite may engender a prs- 
cHoUy to steal, but not a necessity so steal. 

Bp. Boll. 

2. Readiness ; facility of learning. 

He had such s dextrous 'p rst Umty, that his 
tsachen were fldn to restrain his forwardoess. 

PROCLPVOUS, a. [L. prodbus, proohvh f 

a tooitog by nature. J Med. 

PROCON'SUL, a. [L. pro, for, and eons**.] 
A Reaim m agist r a te sent to govern a 
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stf dm senate, end ito autiwrfty aspired 
at dm end of a year from drift appoint- 
a— t Jsacjre. 

PROCONSULAR, a. Pertaining to a pro- 
— d; aa , proce e mda tr power*. 

2. Under the government of a proeo— I; 


PROC6N'8UL8HIP, a. Tbecffioeof apro- 
eeasuL or the torn ef hi* office. 

PROCRASTINATE, e. t. [L.procrmstmor; 
aro and ereutkmu ; eras, to-morrow.] 

lfc pot off from day to day; todelaj; to dea- 
ler to a future time ; as, to proeraetmate 
repentance. 

PROCRASTINATE, e. i. To delay ; to be 
dilatory. 

I pncraetinate more than I did twenty year* 

ago. Swift, 

PROCRASTINATED, pp. Delayed; de- 
ferred. 

PROCRASTINATING, ppr. Delaying; 
putting off to a future time. 

PROCRASTINATION, a. [L. procrasti- 
math.’} 

A putting off to a future time ; delay; dila- 
torinew. 

PROCRASTINATOR, n. One that defen 
the performance of any thing to a fiiture 
time. 

PRO'CREANT, a. [L .procreane. too Pro- 
create.] 

Generating; producing; productive ; fruit- 
ful. Shot. 

PRO*CREATE, e. t. [L. procreo ; pro and 
creo, to create.] 

1. To beget; to generate and produce ;‘to 
engender ; used properly of antmals. 

Bentley. 

2. To produce ; used of plantt , but hardly 

allowable. Blackmore. 

PROCREATED, pp. Begotten; generated. 

PROCREATING, ppr. Begetting ; genera- 
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support itself; and thee— i a bring on the 
ground, but without put t i n g forth roots; 
as, aprocMeimfstest Marty*. 

PROCURABLE, a. f froeu proewre.] That 
may be procured ; obtainable. Bbyle. 
PROCURACY, a. [from JUjwwe.] The 
management of any thing. [AM wed] 
PROCURATION, a. [L. promt*. See 
Procure.] 

1. The act of procuring. [Procurement it 
generally used.] 

2. The management of another’s afikirt, 

3. The instrument by which a person is em- 
powered to transact the affltirt of another. 

JBneyc. 

4. A sum of money paid to the bishop or 

arehdeaoon by incumbents, on acoount of 
visitations ; called also proxy. Todd. 

PROCURATOR, a. The manager of an- 
other’* aflhirs. [See Proctor .] 

Ska*. Taylor . 

PROCURATORIAL, a. Pertaining to a 
procurator or proctor ; made by a proctor. 


3. a. That oat— to oetna: bringing on. 
Sin is they— r to r cause ofatiwgwoes. 
PRODIGAL, a. [Fr.nro d*«;, 8p. A It, 
prodiaoi from L.oro&ne, trampadigo, 
to drive forth, to lariah. The lam com- 
ponent part of the word la eye, to drive: 
the first I suppose to he prod, the original 
word, afterward contracted to pro. See 
Pro. The Welsh bradyn, a prodigal, if 
from the Latin, is doubtless of ths same 
origin ; hut Owen deduces this from brad, 
a breaking, treachery, treason, and this 
coincides with Dan. bryder, to break. See 
Brittle.] 

1. Given to extravagant expenditures; ex- 
pending money or other things without 
necessity; proftue; lavish; wasteful; not 
frugal or economical ; as, a prodigal man , 
the prodigal son. A man may be prodtgal 
of his strength, of bis health, of his life or 
blood, as well as of his money. 

2. Proftue; lavish; expended to excess or 
without necessity; as, prodigal expenses 

3. Very liberal ; proftue. Nature is pro- 
digal of her bounties. 

PROD'IGAL, n. One that expends money 
extravagantly or without necessity; one 
that is proftue or lavish ; a waster , u 
spendthrift. Dryden. 

PRODIGA L'lTY, n. [Fr. prodigaltti ; It. 
prodigaUtk; Sp. prodtg alidad ,] 

1. Extravagance in the expenditure of what 
one possesses, particularly of money ; pro- 
fusion ; waste ; excessive liberality. It » 
opposed to frugality, economy , and parsi- 
atony. 

By ths Roman law a man of notorious prorfi- 
galiiy was treated as non compos. R*cy «. 

Ths most sevsre censor cannot but be plan- 
ed with tha prodigality of his wit. Dry dr* 

2. Proftue liberality. 

PRODIGALIZE, v. i. To be extravagant 
in expenditures. | Not need.] Sherwood. 
PRODIGALLY, adv. With profusion of 
expenses; extravagantly; lavishly; waste- 
ftifly ; as, an estate prodigally dissipated 
2. With liberal abundance ; proftuely. 
Nature not bounteous now, but lavish grows, 
Our paths with ftow’rs she prodigally straws. 

PRODIGIOUS, o. [Sp. ft It. 

Fr. prodigieux ; L. prodigtoeut. See Pro- 

W.I great; huge; enormous in shu, 
quantity, extent, we. ; as, a mountain of 
prodigious rise or altitude ; a prodigious 
mass or quantity of water ; an ocean or 
plain of prodigious extent. Hence, 

2. Wonderful; astonishing; such as may 
seem a prodigy ; monstrous; p ort entous. 

it is prodlgunu to hoes thunder In a dear 
sky. Brown. 

Prodigious to relate. Dryden. 

PRODIGIOUSLY, adv. Enormously ; won- 
derfully; astonishingly; as, a num ber^jr o- 

2/f'ery much , extremely ; m fa m ili ar lan- 
guage. Ho mu* prodigiously pleased. 
PRODIGIOUSNESS, a. Ena——— of 


ting, as young. 

PROCREATION, a. [Fr.from L.procre- 
atio ] 

The set of begetting; generation and pro- 
duction of young. South. 

PRO'CREATIVE, a. Generative; having 
the power to beget. Hale. 

PRO'CRE ATI VEN ESS, u. The power of 
generating. Decay of Piety. 

PRO'CREATOR, n. One that begets; a 
generator; a father or sire. 

PttOCTOR, n. [contracted from L.sro- 
ca rotor, from procuro ; pro and euro.] 

1. In a general sense, one who is employed 
to manage the afikirt of another. Hooker. 

2. Appropriately, a person employed to ma- 

nage another’s cause in a court of eftfl or 
ecclesiastical law, as in the court of admi- 
ralty, or in a spiritual court Swift. 

3. The magistrate of a university. Walter. 
PROCTOR, v. L To manage; a cant word 

PROCTORAGE, to Management; incoo- 
tomnt Milton. 

PROCTOR'ICAL, a. Belonging to the aca- 
demical proctor; magisterial. Prideatut. 
PROCTORSHIP, to The office or dignity 
of the proctor of a university. Clarendon. 
PROCUMRENT, «. [L. procumbent, pro- 
— too; pro and eubo, tone down.] Ljteg 
down or on tim foot; ynm. 


PROCURATORSHIP, a. The office of a 
procurator. Pearson. 

PROCU'RATORY, a. Tending to procura- 
tion. 

PROCURE, v. t. [Fr. procurer ; It procu- 
rare ; Sp. procurar ; X. procuro ; pro and 
euro , to take care. But the French only 
has the sense of the English word. In 
the sense of manage, it is never used.] 

1. To get; to gain , to obtain; as by re- 
quest,^ loan, effort, labor or purchase. We 
procure favors by request; we procure 
money by borrowing; we procure food by 
cultivating the earth ; offices are procured 
by solicitation or favor ; we procure titles 
to estate by purchase. It is used of things 
of temporary possession more generally 
than aerpure. Wo do not say, wo acquired 
favor, we acquired money oy borrowing, 
but we procured. 

2. To persuade , to prevail on. 

What unaccustom'd cause procures her hi- 
ther? [t/wuiMji.1 Shak. 

3. To cause ; to bring about ; to wffisot; to 
oontnve and effect. 

Proceed, Sriinut, to procure my (all. Shak. 

4. To cause to come on ; to bring on. 

We no other print endure 
Than those that we ourselves procure. 

Drydtn. 

5. To draw to ; to attract ; to gain. Mo- 
desty procures love and respect 

PROCURE, v. i. To pimp. Dryden. 
PROCURED, pp. Obtained ; caused to be 
done; effected; brought on. 
PROCUREMENT, a. The act of procuring 
or obtaining ; obtainment 
3. A causing to be effected. 

They think it done 

By her procure me nt. Dryden. 

PROCURER, to One that procures or ob- 
tains; that which brings on or causes to 
be done. Walton, 

t. A pimp; a pander. South. 

PROCURESS, a. A bawd. Spectator. 
PROCURING, ppr. Getting; gaining ; ob- 
taining. 

2. Curing to —to or to be dene. 


rise; the state of having qualitieathat ex- 
cite wonder or ertimtohmant Hall 

PRODIGY, «. [Uprodiginm t hmprodiyo, 
to shoot out, drive out, properly to spread 
to a great extent 1 

1. Any tiring oat of dm orffinary process of 
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PRO 

nature, and «o extraordinary m to exdte 
wander or a ston is hm e n t ; M, u prodigy of 
learning. S pectator , 

% Something extraordinary from which 
omens are drawn ; portent Thu* aolipae* 
and meteor* were anciently deemed pro- 
digies. 

3. A monitor; an animal or other produc- 
tion out of the ordinary eouxee of nature. 

JBt Jonson. 

PRODITTON, n» [L. prodido, from prodo, 
to betray; suppoeed to be compounded of 
pro and do, to give. But in W. bradu i* to 
betray.] 

Treachery; treaeon. Ainsworth. 

PROD'ITOR, a. [L.1 A traitor. [iVo/ in 
use J Shak. 

PRODITOTRIOUS, a. Treacherou*; per- 
fidious ; traitorous. [. Not in use.'] 

Daniel 

2. Apt to make diacoveriea or disclosures. 

[jVot in iwej Wotton. 

PROD'ITORY, o. Treacherou* ; perfidious. 

Milton. 

PRO'DROME, n. [Gr. ir(o&pf*ci ; »{o and 
vstx/u, to run.] 

A forerunner. [Not in we. 1 Coles. 

PRODU'CE, v.t. [L. produco; pro and 
duco, to lead or draw ; Sax. toucan, teon, 
to tug ; It. producers, produrre ; Sp. pro- 
ducer ; Fr. produirc.] 

1. To bring forward; to bring or offer to 
view or notice ; as, to produce a witness or 
evidence in court 

Produce your cause. Is. xli 

2. To exhibit to the public. 

Yqut parents did uot produce you much into 
the world. Swtft. 

3. To bringfortli ; to bear; ns plants or the 
noil. Trees produce fruit, the earth pro- 
duce* tree* and gras* , wheat produies un 
abundance of food. 

4 To bear; to generate and bring forth ; as 
young. The *eas produce fish in abun- 
dance. 

They — 

Produce prodigious births of body or mind. 

Milton. 

5. To cauie ; to effect ; to bring into exist- 
ence. Small cause* sometimes produce 
great effects. The cloud* produce ram. 
The painter produces a picture or a land- 
scape. The sculptor produces a statue. 
Vice produces misery. 

0. To raise; to bring into being. Thefarmer 
produces grain enough for hu family. 

7 To make ; to bring into being or form. 
The manufacturer producu excellent ware*. 
8. To yield or tarnish. Money produces 
interest; capital produces profit. The 
commerce ci the oountry produces a re- 
venue to government 
8. In general, to bring into existence or into 
view. 

10. To draw out in length; to extend; as, a 
line produced from A. to B. Geometry. 
PROD'UCE, u. That which is produced, 
brought forth or yielded ; product ; as, the 
produce of a form ; the produce of trees ; 
the produce of a country ; the produce ci a 
manufacture; the produce of the sea; the 


it a production. 


PRODUCED, pp Brought into being 

PRODmi/MENT, a. Production [Not 
used.] MUtm . 

PRODIJ'CENT, n. One that exhibits or e£ 
ten to view or notice. [Not mucAusrd^ 

PRODU'CER, »• One that g ene r a t es : one 
that produces. Locke. Suckling. 

PRODUCIBIL'ITY, a. The power of pro- 
ducing. [ Not used.] Burrow. 

PRODU'CIBLE, o. [ It. producible ,produt- 
tibile.] 

1. That may be brought into being; that 

may be generated or made; as, producible 
salts. Bogle. 

2. That may be brought into view or notice ; 

that may be exhibited. Hammond. 

PRODU'CIBLEN ESS, «. The state or (rea- 
lity of being producible ; as, the producible- 
ness of salts. Bogle. 

PRODUCING, ppr. Generating ; bringing 
into existence or notice. 

PROD'UCT, n. [L. productus, from pro- 
duco; Fr. produit.] 

1. That which is produced by nature, as 
fruits, grain, metals, as, the product of 
land ; the products of the season. 

2. That which is formed or produced by 
labor or by mental application; as, the 
products of manufactures, of commerce or 
of art; the products of great and wise men. 
In the latter sense, production is now gene- 
rally used. 

In general, products comprehends what- 
ever l* produced or made ; as when we 
speak or the products of a country ex- 
ported. 

The product of the impost nnd excise. 

Belknap, N. Hamp 

3. Effect ; result ; something consequential. 

These are the product 

Of those ill mated marriages. Milton. 

4. In arithmetic, the amount of two or more 
numbers multiplied. Thus 5 x 7=35, the 
product. Product results from multiplica- 
tion, os turn does from addition. 

0 In geometry, the factum of two or more 
lines. 

PRODUCTILE, o. That may be extend- 
ed m length. 

PRODUCTION, ». [Fr.from L.proAwfio.] 

1 . The act or process of producing, bringing 
forth or exhibiting to view. 

2. That which is produced or made; as, the 
productions of the earth, comprehending all 
vegetables and fruits ; the productions of 
art, a* manufactures of every kind, paint- 
ings, sculptures, &c ; the productions of 
intellect or genius, as poems and prose 
compositions. 

PRODUCTIVE, c. [It produUtvo; Sp. 
productive , ] 

1. Having the power of producing ; as, pro- 
ductive labor is that which increases the 
number or amount of products ; opposed 
to unproductive labor. The labor of the 
farmer and mechanic is productive ; the 
labor of offioen and professional men is 
unproductive to the state. A tree which 
bears fruit, and the land which bean grass 
or grain, is productive. 

2. Fertile; producing good crops. W* of- 
ten denote by this word that land or plants 
yield huge products. 


3. Producing; britjging.fctobeinf ; muting 
to exist; efficient; as, as age pr e d y rti e e 
of neat men; a ep&t productive vfkerok 

achievement*. 

This is tuning nobility into a eriadplesf vir- 
tue, and making it p r oducti ve of merit. 

Speetnter, 

And kindle with thy own pr e iuet ke Ant 

Brgden. 

PRODUCTIVENESS, n. The quality of 
being productive ; as, the productivene* 
• of land or labor. 

PRO'EM, e. [Fr. proems ; It and Sp. jpre- 
emio ; L. procemtum ; Gr. wmm/mos; wge, 
before, ana uftn, mpeg, wav. j 
Preface ; introduction ; preliminary obser- 
vations to a book or writing. 

Swift. Milton. 

PRO'EM, v.t. Toprefaoe. [Not used.] 
South. 

PROE'MIAL, a. Introductory ; piefbtory ; 

preliminary. Hammond. Johnson. 

PKOEMPTOSIS, a. [Or. from wmmwtw 
TM, to fall before.] 

In chronology, the lunar equation or addition 
of a day, necessary to prevent the new 
moon from happening a day too soon. Cgc. 
PROFANATION, a. [Fr.; It profana- 
uione ; Sp. profanacion ; from L. profane. 
See Profane.] 

1. The act of violating sacred things, or of 
treating them with contempt or irrever- 
ence ; as, the profanation ci the sabbath 
by sports, amusements or unnecessary la- 
bor; the profanation of a sanctuary; the 
profanation of the name of God by swear- 
ing, jesting, &c. 

2t The act of treating with abuse or disre- 
spect 

’Twere profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity our love. Dove. 

PROFA'NE, a. [L. prof anus; pro and far 
num, a temple; It. & Sp.profano; Ft. pro- 
fane.] 

1. Irreverent to any thing sacred; applied 
to persons. A man is profane when he 
takes the name of God in vain, or treats 
■acred things with abuse and irreverence. 


2. Irreverent; proceeding from a contempt 
of sacred things, or implying it; to, profane 
words or language; prefane swearing. 

3. Not sacred; secular; relating to secular 
things , ss, profane histoiy. 

4. Polluted ; not pure. 

Nothing is pnfnns that serve th to holy 
things. Baieifk. 

5. Not purified or holy; allowed for com- 
mon use ; as, a prefane place. Eaek. xlii. 
and xlviii. 

6. Obscene ; heathenish ; tending to bring 
reproach m religion ; as, profane fables. 

Prefans is used chiefly in Scripture in oppo- 
sition to holy, or qualified ceremonially tor 
■acred services. 

PROFA'NE, v. t. To violate any thing sa- 
cred, oar treat it with abuse, Irr ever e n ce, 
obloquy tnr contempt ; as, to profane the 
name of God; \n profane the sobbed) ; to 
profane the Scriptures or the ordinances 
of God. Dwight. 

2. To pollute; to defile; to apply to tem- 
poral usee; to nee as base or comason. 
Kaek. xxiv. 

3. To violate. MaLiL 
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dtSWfaBo HitiUw LmbL 
i* lS*j MI» to » wroef OM. 

PROPPED, ypTYtoktod; 

abase; applied It 

FltOPASEuflla. With h w w Na w to; 


t With abase or contempt tor any Sag 
veasmhk. 

That jhnmA scholar sf o shs of goa 

p£oFA&ENE8S ; a. Irreverence of sa- 
end thing*} particularly, the oaa of lan- 
es which implies irtw 


guage which tmptiae irreverence toward 
God; tiie taking of God’s bum in raw. 

Dryden. Atterhwry. Dwight 
e In meals vulgar aod odious ; in 


frmalee, is shocking sad detestable. 

PROF AVER* a. One who by words or 
actions, treats sacred things with irrever- 
ence ; one who nsesprotone language. 

2. A polluter; a defiler; as, aprqfamr of 
tht (emok Hooker , 

PROFANING, ppr. Violating; treating 
with irreverence ; polluting. 
PROFAN'ITY, a. rfotoneness,— which see. 

In a revel of debauchery, amid the brisk in- 
terchange of prqfmnity and folly, religion might 
appear a dumb, unsocial Intruder. Bwekmbuitr. 
PBOFEOTION, «. [L. prcfectio.~] Agoing 
forward; advance; progression. [Not in 
re.] Brown. 

i'FERT, n. [L. 3rd 
In lata, the exhibition 


PRO'FERT, n. [L. 3rd person of profero.] 
‘ a exhibition of a record or paper 


in open court 

PROFESS', v. t [It professors ; Sp. profs-, 
tar; Fr. profetter; L. profeuus, profiteor ; 
fro and faUor.'] 

1. To make open declaration of; to avow 
or acknowledge. 

Let no man whoprgfsssss himself a Christian, 
keep so heathenish a family as not to see Ood 
be daily worshiped in it Decay ff Piety. 

They prffus that they know Ood, but in 
works they deny him. Tit i. 

2. To declare in ttroi 


will l profess to them, I never knew 
you. Matth. vil. 

3. To make a show of any sentiments by 
loud declaration. 

To your prfeetin* bosoms I commit him. Skak. 

4. To declare publicly one’s skill in any art 
or science, for inviting employment ; as, 
to profess one's self a physician ; he pro- 


PjfoFESS'f^efi To declare friendship. 

{Not in use.] Shah. 

PROFESS* ED, \ pp. Openly declared, sv< 
PROFEST, / ed or acknowledged; 

a prtffesstd too; a 

fasted Christian ; 

PROFESSEDLY, 
open de cl a r a ti on or avowal.' 

I amid not grant too much to men profttt 
tdUf my subjects. f . Charles. 

England I traveled oree, prff»se e ^ 


) ea or acknowledged; as, 
• ; a professed tyrant ; spro- 
ut ; n professed atheist 
-Y, am. By prof sad on ; by 


h| ill fltftt m 1 fmed 

PROFESSING, ppr. Openly declaring ; 

PRoSB^IO^^fkXm L. pro/tma.] 
1. Open declaration ; public avowal «r ao- 
kaowladgment e t one's aantiments or be- 
Eaf; u,,pfmfow /friendship or stops- 
«fey; apnfamn ci fifth or refigk*. 

Von. n. 


Us p ap ktoau of s ah wAtobto acmwats 
tha bedt aes a slender iiuailb Lesley. 

The Indians qufddypsNatoa toe etinei- 
deuce er the c e nw ndk ti aa b et wee n pr ffes tiem 
sad con duct, and their 


/.tom. 

2. The bosineas whieii one pro to wii to un- 
derstand and to toflew t 

calling; vocation; employment; as, the 
learned pnj/Mssons. We speak of theyre-’ 
festion of a clergyman, of a lawyer, and of I 
a physician or surgeon ; the petfo t si a n of 
lecturer on chimistry or mineralogy. But 
the word is not applied to an occupation 
merely mechanical. 

3. The collective body of persons engaged 
in a calling. We sneak of practices ho- 
norable or aisgraoeftu to a profession. 

4. Among the Romanists, tha entering into 
a religious order, by which a person oftors 
himself to God by a vow of inviolable obe- 
dience, chastity and poverty. Encyc. 

PROFESSIONAL, a. Pertaining to a pro- 
fession or to a calling; as, professions’ 
studies, pursuits, duties, engagements 
professional character or skill. 

PROF ES'SIONALLY, adv. By orofestion 
or declaration. He i a professionally a friend 
to religion. 

2. By calling ; as, one employed prefettion- 

PROFESS'OR, n. [L.J One who makes open 
declaration of his sentiments or opinions ; 
particularly, one who makes a public 
avowal of his belief in the Scriptures and 
his faith in Christ, and thus unites himself] 
to the visible church. Bacon. Hammond. 
2. One that publicly teaches any science or 
branch of learning; particularly, an offi- 
cer in a university, college or other semi- 
nary, whose business is to read lectures 
or instruct students in a particular branch 
of learning ; as, a prffettor of theology or 
mathematics. 

PROFESSORIAL, a. [L. prffessorius.] 
Pertaining to a professor ; as, the professo- 
rial chair. Enfield. 

PROFESSORSHIP, «. The office of a 
professor or public teacher of the sciences. 

Walton. 

PROFESS'ORY, a. Pertaining to a professor. 

PROF'FER, v. t. r L. profero ; pro and fero , 
to bear; It .prefferere, “ 

fervr; ¥r. projerer.'] 


,prcfferirt; Sp.pro- 

fervr; Fr .projerer.'] 

1. To offer for acceptance ; as, to proffer a 
gift ; to proffer services ; to proffer mend- 
8 tup. 

2. To essay or attempt of one’s own aceord. 

None 

So hardy as to proffer or accept 
Alone the dreadful voyage. MUte*. 

PROFFER, n. An offer made ; something 
proposed for acceptance by another; as, 
prjffere of peace or friendship. 

He made a proffer to lay down his commis- 
sion of oommand in tfao amoy. Clare ndo n. 

Bacon. 


wLor^Etff Offered tor acceptance. 
PROFTERER, n. One who offers any 
thing tor aoceptanoe. 

PROFFERING, ppr. Offering tor accept- 

PROFi'*CIJEWCE,\*. [from L. proficient, 
PROFICIENCY, / from proj&o, to ad- 
vance forward ; pro and/ceso, to make.] 


PRO 

Advisee to tha ecaafciiBaef toy mVirf- 
mm er knowledge; hma ovsai wt ; pro- 
gwatioB to knowledge. stodaattetok ax- 
amtoad that thay may nisiHkto toatojtoa- 
ficmttyhx their studka or to btoMto 
PROFICIENT, *. One who has made 
considerable advanoee to any hntinem 
art, science or branch of learning; as, a 
proficient in a trade or oecupatioa ; ajwe» 
jjeamfto mathematics, to anatomy, tomo- 

PROFI€*UOUS, «. [L. profimm, prafhAo, 

Profits we; advantageous; uteftil [Little 
need.1 Hama 

PROFILE, a. pr&JU. [ft, profit; proaS 
JU; It prqfilo; Sp. A Port porfil ; par and 
JILL, filwm, a thread or line.] 

1. Primarily, an outline or contour; henoe, 
to sculpture and painting, a head or por- 
trait represented sidewise or in a tide 
view ; the side to oe or half tooe ; as, to 
draw or appear in profile ; the profile at 
Pope or Addison. 

2. In architectnre, the contour or outline of 

a figure, building or member; also, the 
draught of a building, representing it as 
if cut down perpendicularly from toe roof 
to the foundation. Encyc. 

PROFILE, *. t. [Fr. profiler; It profilare; 


To* draw toe outline of a head sidewise; 
to drew in profile ; as a building. 

PROFILED, pp. Drawn so as to present a 
tide view. 

PROFILING, ppr. Drawing a portrait so 
as to repres en t a tide view ; drawing an 
outline. Encyc. 

PROFTT, n. [Fr. profit; It profitto; from 
L. profectue, proficio , to profit literally to 
proceed forward, to advance ; pro a na fa- 
cto. The primacy sense of facto is to urge 
or drive.] 

1. In commerce, the advance in the price of 
goods sold beyond the cost of purchase. 
Net profit is the gain made by selling 
goods at an advanced price, or a prioe be- 
yond what they had cost toe seller, and 
beyond all costs and charges. The profit 
of the farmer and the manufacturer is toe 
gain made by toe sale of produce or manu- 
factures, after deducting the value of the 
labor, materials, rents end all expenses, 
together with the interest of the capital 
employed, whether lend, machinery, build- 
ings, instruments or money. 

Let no man anticipate uncertain 

2. Any gain or pecuniary advantage; as, an 
office of profit or honor. 

3. Any advantage ; any accession of food 

from laborer exertion; an extensive sig- 
nification, comprehending the acqukitico 
of any thing valuable, corporeal or total* 
lectuai, temporal or spiritual. A f 
may derive j *' 


intercourse, religious faa tr a etto n , fce. 
Every improvement or edvtnoe to totv* 
ledge is profit to a wise man. 

PROFIT, a. 1. [It y rc fi Ue trt / Jr. profit*.'] 
1. To benefit ; to advantage; appK§itooPe r t 
self, to derive ecsBM peottotory totemt or 
some sooa s rio n of food from any thing; 
as, to profit one's eejfby a cmnmereial tin- 
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dsrtsking, or by muting «* 
In this mm at verb Is go 


intransitively. Applied to others, to tsom- 
municsto good to ; to ad vane* the interest 
of. 

Brethren, if 1 oome to yon speaking with 
tongues, what shall I profit gout ICor.xtv. 

Whereto night the stseogth of their bends 
profit met Job xxx. 

2. To improve ; to advance. 

It is » greet me a ns of pnjfctaf yoomlt 
copy diligently excellent pieces and beautiful 
doaigns. Dryden. 

PROFIT, 0 . 1. To gain advantage in pecu- 
niary interest ; as, to profit by trade or 


2. To make improvement ; to improve , 
grow wiser or better; to advance in any 
filing ueeftil ; as, to profit by reading or by 
experience. 

She has prided by your counsel. Dryden. 

3. To be ax use or advantage ; to bring good 

to. 

Riches profit not in the day of wrath. 

PROFITABLE, a. [Fr.] Yielding or bring- 
ing profit or gain ; gainful ; lucrative ; as, 
a profitable trade ; profitable business ; a 
profitable study or profession. 

2. Useful; advantageous. 

What was so profitable to the empire, be- 
came fatal to the emperor. drbuthnot. 

PROFITABLENESS, n. Gainfulness; as, 
the profitableneu of trade. 

2. Usefulness; advaatageousness. 

More. Caltmy. 
PROFITABLY, ode. With gain ; gainfully. 

Our ships are profitably employed. 

2. UsefUlly; advantageously, with improve- 
ment Our time may be profitably occu- 
pied in reading. 

PROFITED, pp. Benefited ; advanced in 
interest or happiness ; improved. 

What Is a man profited, if he ihall gain the 
whole world end lose his own aoui ? Matt, xvi 
PROFITING, ppr. Gaining interest or ad- 
vantage ; improving. 

PROFITING, T Gain; advantage; im- 
provement 

That thy profiting may appear to all. 

^ 1 Tim. iv. 

PROFITLESS, 0 . Void of profit, gain or 
advantage. Skak. 

PROFLIGACY, o. [See Profile.) A 
profligate or very vicious course of life; 
a state of being abandoned in moral prin- 
ciple and in vtoe. Barrington. 

PROFLIGATE, a. [L. profiigaUu, profiigo, 
to rout, to ruin ; pro and fiigo. to drivo or 
dash. Hie word then signifies dashed, 
broken or ruined in morals. See Flog and 
rlfiUet.'l 

Abandoned to vice; lost to principle, virtue 
or decency ; extremely vicious ; shame- 
less in wickedness; as, nprofitgatexnan or 
wretch. 

Nest age will see 
A race more pr^Ugats than * 

Made prostitute and yr ofiiga ti the mast, 
Debas'd to each obscene and impious use. 

Drydtn* 

PROFIT OATE, n. An abandoned man: 
a wretch who bas lost all regard to good 
principles, virtue or decency. 

How could such a pnfilgate as Antony, er a 
boy of eighteen like Octavius, ever dare to 
dream of giving few to such aa smpira ! StfifU 


PRO 

PROFLIGATE, «. t. To drivo awoy; a 
Lott* eignificatuM. (Not mU] 

3. To overcome. [IvrtnwA] Honey. 
PROFLIGATELY, ode. Wfeeut princi- 
ple or shame. Swfl. 

2. In a course of extreme riotousness; as, 
to spend life profligately. ' 
PROFLIGATENESS, n. Hie quality or 
state of being lost to virtue and decency. 

2. An abandoned course of lift ; extreme 
viciousness; profligacy. 
PROFLIOA'TJON, n. Defeat ; rout [Not 

PROF'LUEN CE, n. [L. prqfiuene, profiuo ; 

/ >ro and fiuo, to flow.] 
progress or course. need.] Wotton. 
PROFLUENT, a. Flowing forward ; as, a 
profiuent stream. Milton. 

PROFOUND', a. [Fr. prof and ; It prof on- 
do ; prof undo; L. profundus; pro uni 

f undue , bottom. See Found.] 

1. Deep; descending or being far below the 
surface, or far below the adjacent places ; 
as, a gulf profound. Milton. 

2. Intellectually deep ; that enters deeply 
into subjects ; not superficial or obvious 
to the mind ; as, a profound investigation ; 
profound reasoning; a profound treatise. 

3. Humble; very lowly; submissive; as, a 
profound reverence for the Supreme Be- 

W 

4. Penetrating deeply into science or any 
branch of learning ; as, a profound scholar ; 
a profound mathematician; a profound 
historian. 

5. Deep in skill or contrivance. 

The revoltera are profound to make (laughter. 

Hot. v. 

G. Having hidden qualities. 

» the 


Upon the comer of the moon 
There hang* a vap’rous drop profound. 


She Jc. 


PROFOUND', n. The deep; the sea; the 
ocean ; as, the vast profound. Dryden. 
2. The abyss. 

1 travel thii profound. Milton. 

PROFOUND', v. i. To dive ; to penetrate. 
[Not in ««.] QlanvUlei 

PROFOUNDLY, adv. Deeply ; with deep 
concern. 

Why «igh you so profoundly t * Shak. 
2. With aec]i penetration into science or 
learning; with deep knowledge or insight , 
as, profoundly wise ; profoundly skilled in 
music or painting. Dryden. 

PROFOUNDNESS, n. Depth of place. 

2. Depth of knowledge or of science. 

Hooker. 

PROFUND'ITY, n. [It prefondiik; Sp. 
prefundidad ; from L. pdofundus.] 

Depth of place, of knowledge or of science. 

Mdton. 

PROFU'SE, «. [L. prtfueue, profundo, to 
pour out ; pro an&fundc.] 

1. Lavish; liberal to excess ; prodigal; as, 
a profuee government ; s profuse adminis- 
tration. Henry the Eighth, a profuse ki 
dissipated the treasures which the pa. __ 
moay of his father had amassed. A man's 
friends are generally too profuee of praise, 
and his enemies too sparing. 

"% Extravagant; lavish; so, profuse expen- 


3. Overabounding; exuberant 


PRO 

On « grass shady Im k, p rfe m et ju rat s 


OUberty! 

Profust of Miss— 
Profuee ornament toy 


gardening, as well as in dress m to Isngasgs, 

shows a mean or corrupted taste. lawn. 
PROFU'SE, v. t. s as a. To pow out [let- , 
tie used.] Armstrong. 

2. To squander. [Little need.] Stem. 


The earth is profusely adorned with flow- 
ers; ornaments may be too profusely scat- 
tered over a building. 

PROFUBENES8, m. Lavishness ; prodi- 
gality; extravagant expenditures. 

Hoapiulity aomatimes degenerate* into nro- 
fueentee. Atterbury. 

2. Great abundance; profrision; u,prefust- 
neee of ornaments. 

PROFUSION, ft. euu. [L. prafueio.] 

1. Lavishness; prodigality; extravagance 
of expenditures; as, to waste an estate by 
profusion. 

What meant thy pompous progress through 
the empire, 

Thy vast profusion to the factious nobles ? 

Roue. 

2. Lavish effiiaion. * 

He waa deairoua to avoid not only profusion, 
but the leaat eflhskm of Chriatian blood. 

Hayward, 

3. Rich abundance ; exuberant plenty. The 
table contained a profusion of dainties. 
Our country bas a profusion of food for 

. man and beast. 

The raptur’d eye 

The fair profusion, yellow autumn, teles. 

Tkomsm* 

PROG, v. i. [D .prachgen, to beg; Dan. 
prakker , id. ; Sw. praeka, to make use of 
shifts ; L. proeo, procor.] 

1. To shift meanly for provision! ; to wsn- 
der about and seek provisions where they 
are to be found; to live by beggarly 
tricks. [A low word.] 

You are the lion ; I nave been endeavouring 
to prog for you. Burke. 

PROG, it. Victuals or provisions sought by 
begging or found by wandering about 

2. Victuals of any kind. [A low word.^ 

PROG, n. One that seeks his victualler 
wandering and begging. 
PROdEN'ERATE, v. t. [L.progenero.] To 
beget [Not in use.] 

PROGENERA TION, w. The act of beget- 
ting ; propagation. [ATolsawAl 
PROgEN'ITOR, it. [L. from progigno; pro 
and gigno, to beget, Gr. yvaatt.] 

An ancestor in the direct line ; aforefather. 
Adam was the progenitor of the human 

PROGEN TTURE, *. A begetting or birth. 
[Little used.] 

PROG'ENY, n. [It progenu; L. progenies, 
from progignor?] 

Offlprtng; race: eUkben; descendants of 
the human kind, or offipring of other sni- 
ps!* i as, tbs jsrMeoyafaking; im pro- 
gem of Adam ; toe progeny of boasts or 
fowls: • word <f general application. 
PROGNOSIS, w. for, ttprmw ttom *p- 
to know Define; wpaadyisweesi.] 
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PROGNOSTIC, a. In s s > fo r«e>, the judg- 
mmt formed c oncer ni ng th® ovent of a 
dissaw by nssamrfllie symptoms. £**c. 

2, Something which fossehowt; a sign by 
which a Arturo event may be know* or 

la omiWa*, a sign or sy mp to m indica- 
ting the event of a disea se . The appear- 
anoe of the tongue — is of considerable im- 
portance aa a profnortc.' Parr. 

3. A foretelling ; prediction. 
PROGNOSTICABLE, a. That 

foreknown or foretold. 
PROGNOSTICATE, v. t [from prognostic ; 
Itprcpnofticore.] 

1. To foreshow ; to indicate a future event 
by present signs. A clear dry at sunset 
prognosticates a fair day. 

2. To foretell hy moans of present signs ; to 
predict 

I neither wiU nor can pngnoitieat* 

To the young gaping heir hi* tether’* fate. 

Dry dm. 

PROGNOSTICATED, pp. Foreshown; 
foretold. 

PROGNOSTICATING, ppr. Foreshow- 
ing; foretelling. 

PROGNOSTICATION, a. The act of | 
foreshowing a ftiture event by present 
signs. 

2. The act of foretelling an event by present 

signs. Burnet. 

3. A foretoken ; previous sign. Shak. 
PROGNOSTICATOR, a. A foreknower 

or foreteller of a fixture event by present 
signs. 

PROGRAM'MA, ) a. [Gr from rf yyeQu, 
PROGRAM, / to write previously; 
and yeuQtt, to write.] 

1. Anciently, a letter sealed with the king’s 

aeai. Encyc. 

2. In a saw ersity, a billet or advertisement 
to invite persons to an oration. Encyc. 

3. A proclamation or edict posted in a pub- 

licplace. Life of A. Wood. 

4. That which is written before something 

else ; a preface. Wartoh. 

PROGRESS, a. [Fr. progrit; Sp. pro- 
greto ; L. progreseue , progredior ; pro and 
gradsor, to step or go. See Grade and 
Degret.] 

1. A moving or going forward; a proceeding 
onward. A man makes a slow progress or 
Mtnidprogrett on a journey ; a ship makes 
slow progress against the tine. He watched 
the progress of the army on its march, or 
the progrm of a star or ooact. 

2. A moving forward to growth ; incre a se ; 
as, the progrut of a plant or animal. 

3. Advance in business of any kind ; as, the 
progress af a fisgotilion ; the progrm of 
frts. 

4. Advanoe in knowledge ; inteflectnal or 
moral hnprovunf : p ro fi ciency. The 
student is commended for Us progrm in 
learning; tbs Christian for hit progrm to 

iSmZtyUty. 
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4. Br ail passage fromfltol to plans. 
From Egypt arts their p r ogrm mads to 


«. A journey of stats ; achwb 

Blucketcm. Addison 
PROGRESS', «. a. To more forward in 
space; to pass; to p r oc ee d. 

Let me wipe off this honorable dew 
That rfivsriy doth frtgrm om thy cheeks. 

JBmi 

— Although the popular blast 
Hath rear'd thy aasM up to bestride a deed. 
Or prsyrvse in the chariot of the son. 

Broken Henri, by Ford, set 1. *.‘805, 
Qiftrdt Ed. Lend. 1837. 
[These authors acoent the first syllable, 
but the accent is now on the second.] 

2. To proceed ; to continue onward in 


Alter the war had prsrrtsesd for some time. 

MartkmU. 

3. To advance ; to make improvement. 

Du Ponceau. Bayard. 

PROGRESSION, a. [Fr. from L.proyrss- 

sio, progredior.] 

1. The act of moving forward ; a proceed- 
ing in a course ; motion onwards. Lockt. 

2. Intellectual advance ; as, the progrettion 

of thought. Locke. 

3. Course; passage. Skak. 

4. In matkematici, regular or proportional 
advance in increase or decrease of num- 
bers; continued proportion, arithmetical 
or geometrical. Continued arithmetical 
proDortioo, is when the terms increase 
or decrease by equal differences. Thus, 

10. 8. 6. 4. 2°'} b y thedIff ® renc « 2 - 

Geometrical proportion or progression, is 
when the terms increase or decrease by 
equal ratios. Thus, 

2. 4. 8. 10. 32. 04. > by a continual 
64. 32. 16. 8. 4. 2. / multiplication or 
division by 2 Encyc. 

PROGRESSION AL, a. That advances; 
that is in a state of advance. Brown. 

PROGRESSIVE, a. Moving forward ; pro- 
ceeding onward ; advancing ; as, progres- 
ttve motion or course; opposed to retro- 
grade. Bacon. Bay. 

2. Improving. The arts arc in a progressive 
state. 

PROGRESS'! VELY, odv. By motion on- 
ward; by regular advances. Hooker. 

PROGRESS'IVENESS, a. The state of 
moving forward ; an advancing; state of j 
improvement; as, the progressionist of 
science, arts or taste. 

PROHIBIT, v.t. [L. prohibeo; proondha- 
bto, to hold; Fr. prokiber ; R proibirs; 
Bp. prohibit .] 

1. To forbid; to interdict by authority; 
p ti eable to ptrtont or things, best implying 
authority or rsakt. God prohibited Adam 
to eat of the fruit of a certain tree. The 
moral law prohibits what is wrong and 
c o mm a nds what is right We prohibit a 
person to do a thing, and we prohibit the 
thing to ha done. 

2. To binder; to debar; to prevent; topro- 


Banr'i ever m, p r o h ibit all oymi Mtitms. 
PROHIBITED, pp. Forbid; interdicted; 

U_J J F 


PROHIB'ITER, a. Owe wba nwMfctts < 
forbids; a for bidder; an twlsidiator. 

PROHIBTTING, ppr, Wm 
dieting; debarring. 

PROHIBI'TIOnT*. [Fr. from L.proUbs- 

tiej 

1. The act of forbidding er iatsrdktii*; a 
declaration to hinder soma action ; inter- 
dict. 

The Isw of God In tbs t«n co mma ndments 
consists mostly otpnkibHimsi "thou shall Mt 
do such a thing." TUkttm. 

2. In law, a writ (^arohiUtioa. is a writ te-‘ 

wing from a superior tribunal, direoted to 
the judges of an inferior court, command- 
ing them to oeaae from the proseeutkn of 
a suit By ellipsis, prohibition is used for 
the writ itself. * 


PROHIBITIVE. \a. Forbidding; imply- 
PROHIBITORY, J ing prohibition. 

Barrow. Ayljft. 
PROIN, 0. t. [Fr. provigner ; pro end vigne, 
vine.] To lop ; to trim ; to prune. [Chk] 
[See Prune.] B. Jornon. 

PROIN, *. i. To be employed in pruning. 

rO*«J Bacon. 

PROJECT*, e. t. [L.protieio; pro, forward, 
and jaeio, to throw; It progtUnrt; Ft 
proieter; 8p. proyectar.] 

1. To throw out; to castor shoot forward. 

Th' ascending villas 

Preject long shadows o'er the crystal tide. 

Pope. 

2. To cast forward in die mind; to soheme ; 

to eontrive; to devise something to be 
done ; as, to prefect a plan for paying off 
the national debt; to project an expedition 
to South America; to project pesos or 
war. MUton. 

3 . To draw or exhibit, as the form of any 
thing; to delineate. 

PROJECT', v. i. To shoot forward; to ex- 
tend beyond something elm; to jnt; to be 
prominent ; as, the cornice projects. 
PROJ'ECT, a. [Fr. projet. \ A scheme; a 
desigu; something intended or devised; 
contrivance ; as, the project of a canal from 
the Hudson to the lakes ; all our presets 
of hajrpiness are liable to be frustrated. 

2. An idle scheme ; a design not practica- 
ble ; as, a man given to projects. 
PROJECTED, pp. Cast out or forwatd; 

schemed; devised ; delineated. 
PROJECT'! LE, a. Impelling forward ; as, 
a projectile force. 

2. Given by impulse, impelled forward ; as, 
projectile motion. Arbuihnet. 

PROJECTILE, n. A body projected, or 
impelled forwatd by force, particularly 
through the air. 

2. Projectiles , in mechanical philosophy, is 
that part which treats of the motion of 
bodies thrown or driven by an impelling 
force from the surface of th# facta, flaw 
affected by gravity and the r es ista n c e of 
the air. 

PROJECTING, ppr. Throwing out or for- 
ward; shooting out; jutting; sefcamisf ; 
contriving. 

PROJECTION, *. [L. prqfosti#.] The act 
of throwing ©r shooing forward. J Bi 

2. A jutting out; extension beyond s 
thing else. 

3. The act of wm o mtug ; plan ; os nom i; t 


3. The act of ashomhig; plan 

«%n of somofoin^ to teMBtoi 
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4. plan i doHnso riant tho ropmoou i tstfan afj 
something; as, the prderiie* of the sphere, 
It a representation of (ho clrcio s m Em- 
■urfacs of (he sphere, Thors «H (fact 
principal point* of projection ; the rtereo- 
oraphtc, ra which tho ape is sup pose d to 
be'pbuxri on tho ourfboo of tho sphere; 
(ha orthographic, in which tho eye is sup- 
posed to bo at an infinite distance; and 
the gnomonic, in which the eye is placed 
in the center of the sphere. Encyc. 

In per s p e cti ve, projection denotes the 
appoasanoo or representation of an object 
on tho f w t s p o otf v e plane. Encyc. 

6. In aiming, the easting of a certain pow- < 
dor, sailed powder of projection, into a cru- 
cible or other vessel full of some prepared 
metal or other matter, which is to fee there- 
by transmuted into gold. Eneyc. 

FftOJECT'MENT, n. Design ; contrivance. 
{Little wed.-) Clarendon. 

PROJECTOR, n. One who forms a scheme 
or design. Additon. 

„ 1 One who forms wild or impracticable 
schemes. Pope. 

PROJECTUKK, n. A jutting or standing 
out beyond the line or surface of something 
else. Encyc. 

PROLAPSE, n. prolapt’. [L.prolapsw, 
prolabor .1 

A falling down or falling out of some part 
of the body, as of the uterus or intestine*. 

Encyc. 

PROLAPSE, v. i. prolapt* . To fall down or 


out; to project too much. 
“ IP'SION, 


PROLAPfcl0N,\ 
PROLAP'SUS, / 


See PROLAPSE. 


PROLATE, v.i. [L. prolatum, profero.) 
To utter; to pronounce. [Not wed.) 

Howell. 

PRO'LATE, a. [supra.] Extended beyond 
the line of an exact sphere. A prolate 
spheroid is produeed by the revolution of 
a semi-ellipsis about its larger diameter. 

Eneyc. 

PROLATION, it. [L. prolatio, from prafe- 
ro.] Utterance ; pronunciation. [Little 
wed.) Hay. 

2. Demy; act of deferring. [iVotwcrf.] 

Ain* worth. 

3. A method in music of determining the 
power of semibreves and minims. Jfutby. 

PROLEGOMENA, n. plur. [Gr. wf*iyo- 
fmm ; trf* and Xtyw, to speak.] 
Preliminary observations ; introductory 
marks or discourses prefixed to a book or 
treatise. Walton. 

PROLEP'SIS, \ n. [Gr. from t«* 

PROLEP'SY. / X«pC*#« ; and \*f*- 

C«m», to take.] 

1. Anticipation ; a figure in rhetoric by 

which objections are anticipated or pre- 
vented. BnxmhaU. 

2. An error in chronology, when an event 

is dated before the actual time; an ana- 
chronism. Theobald. 

PROLEPTIC, \ a. Pertaining to pro- 
PROLEPTICAL, / lepsisorangdpa&m, 

2. Previous; antecedent Q le u m lle . 

3. In medicine, anticipating the usual time ; 

applied to a periodical disease, whose par- 
oxysm returns at an earlier hour at every 
rspetiUm. * 


P RO 

PBOLEPTICALLY, ado. Byweyofanti- 

FIuBStAEIAN, a. [L. proletariat, from 
prolet ofifcpnng.] Mean; vile; vulgar. 
ftfot ^ Hudibrat. 

[Not wed.) 

PROLIFEROUS, a. [infra,] In botany, 
prolific ; as, a proltfereue Rower. 

Lee. Martyn. 

A proliferow stem is one which puts forth 
branches only from the center of the top, 
or which (hoots out new branches from the 
summits of the former ernes, as the pine 
and fir. Martyn. Smith. 

A proliferow umbel is a compound tunbel 
which has the umbellicle subdivided. 

Martyn. 

PROLIFIC, \a. [It. 8c 8p. prolifico ; 
PROLIFIC AL, J Fr. prolifique ; L. pro- 
let, offspring, and facto, to make.] 

1 . Producing young or fruit ; fruitful ; gene- 
rative; productive; applied to ammalt 
and plantt; as, ^prolific female ; a prolific 
tree. 

2. Productive ; having the quality of gene- 
rating ; as, a controversy prolific of evil 
consequences; a prolific brain. 

3. A prolific flower, [jproltfcr,) in botany, 
is one which produces a second flower from 
its own substance, or which has smaller 
flowers growing out of the principal one. 
But proliferow is commonly used. 

Encyc. Martyn. 
PROLIFICACY, ». Fruitfulness ; groat 
productiveness. Encyc. 

PROLIF'ICALLY, adv. Fruitfully ; with 
great increase. 

PROLIFICATION, «. [See Prolific.) The 
generation of young or of plants. 

2. In botany, the production of a second 
flower from the substance of the first. This | 
is either from the center of a simple flower, 
or from the side of an aggregate flower. 

PROLIF'ICNESS, n. The state of being 
prolific. Scott. 

PROLIX', a. [L. prolixw ; pro and laxw, 
literally drawn out] 

1. Long; extending to a great length ; mi- 
nute in narration or argument; applied 
only to ducourtet, tpeechet and imtmgt ; 
as, a prolix oration ; a prolix poem ; a pro- 
lix sermon. 

2. Of long duration. [ Not m we.] 
PROLIX' ITY, \ n. Great length ; minute 
PROLIX'NESS, / detail ; applied only to 

ditcourtet and i vriHnge. Prolixity is not 
always tedious. 

PROLIX'LY, ado. At great length. 

Dry den. 

PROLOCTJTOR, a. [L .prdoquor; pro and 
loquor , to epeak.] The speaker or chair- 
man of a convocation. Smft. 

PROLOCOJTORSHIP, n. The office or 
station of a prolocutor. 

PRO'LOGIZE, «. L To deliver a prologue. 
[Not m we.) 

PROLOGUE, a. pro'log. [Fr. from L.jro- 
loyae; Gr. wfsAoyt; ; rj* and Xtv*r, dis- 
course.] 

The prefhoe or introduction to a discourse 
'■or performance, chiefly the discourse or 
poem spoken before a dramatic perfbrm- 
anoo orplay begins. “ 


FRO 


PROLOGUE. « 4 frw'Iey. [iL p re i o gert .) 

To introdnee with* farms! psofaos. Shah. 
PROLONG*, #. A [Pr.proieayer; H. p r el a w 
Sp. p ramyar; L. pra ml league. 


t. To lengthen In that; to extend fit du- 
ration of Temperate habits tend to wro- 

long life. 

2. To lengthen ; to draw out hi tfctte by de- 
lay; to continue. 

TV unhappy queen with talk p r ele n^d dm 

3. To put off to a distant tune. 

For I myself am not so well provided 
As else I would be, were the day pretem^L^ 

4. To extend in space esc length. 
PROLON'GATR, at To extend or length- 
en in space; as, to prolongate a line. 

1. To extend in time. [Little wed.) 
PROLON'GATED.pp. Extended in space; 

continued in length. 

PROLON'GATING, ppr. Lengthening in 
space. 

PROLONGATION, a. [Fr.] The act of 
lengthening in time or space ; as, the pro- 
longation m\\h. Bacon. 

The prolongation of a line. Laeeltier, Trow. 

2. Extension of time by delay or postpone- 

ment ; as, the prolongation of days for pay- 
ment Bacon. 

PROLONGED, pp. Lengthened in dura- 
tion or space. 

PROLGNG'ER, n. He or that which length- 
ens in tune or space. 

PROLON G'ING, ppr. Extending in time ; 

* continuing in length. 

PROLU'SION, s. lass. [L.prohuio, pro- 
ludo ; pro and ludo, to play.] 

A prelude; entertainment; diverting per- 
formance. [Little wed.) HaSewtU. 
PROMENA'DE, a. [Fr. from promener ; 
pro and mener, to lead.] 

1. A walk for amusement or exercise. 

2. A place for walking. 

PROMER'IT, e. t. [L. promereo, promeri- 

tum ; pro and stereo, to merit.] 

1. To oblige; to confer a favor on. Hall. 

2. To deserve; to procure by merit 

Pennon. 

[Thit word it little wed or not at all.) 
PROMETHEAN, a. Pertaining to Prome- 
theus, who stole fire from heaven. 
PROMINENCE, \ s. [L. prominentia, from 
PROMINENCY, / prmnineo ; pro and 
minor, to menace, that is, to shoot for- 
ward.] 

1. A standing out from the surface of some- 
thing, or that which juts out; protuber- 
ance; as, the prosuwnsee of a joint ; die 
prominence of a reck or diff; tbo promi- 
nence of the noee. Small hills andknolls 



PROMINENT, «. 
big out beyond 
something; jutting; protuberant; hi Ugh 
relief: as, a p ro mi n en t figure on a vast. 

2. FuH; large; a*, o prominent eye. 

A. Eminent; dtstfag a fahsi above ethers; 
om,m prominent eharsotor. 
dT lVin s rtp a l ; moot vMUe or striking to tbo 
oyo; acno pfan ou s . Tim figure off a man 



PRO 

mSHm m " 

f&dMfKENTLY, a*. In a pnmdL „ 
manner; to ft* to iftftl oak bmnl i* 
otherparta; eminently; iaartri kfog a 

PROM! SSSSS^ [L ^wftia tf 

in ft body /nr mam wifihoat ccder; oonftt- 
ead; uadmtingaished ; as, ft frmtkemm 


PRO 


2. Common; iadtscrimlnato ; not restricted 
to aa individual ; u, promiscuous love or 
intarcoure*. 

PROMISCUOUSLY, ado. In • crowd or 
mam without order; with oonfoaed mix- 
ture; indiscriminately ; u, men of *11 
dl e w e e prom i s c uo usly assembled ; particles 
of different earths promiscuously united. 

2. Without distinction of kinds. 

Like beasts and birds premUenoudy they 

PROMIS^CUOUSNESS, ft. A state of^ 
ing mixed without order car distinction^ 

PROM'ISfi, n. [L. promimoH, from promt- 
to, to send before or forward; pro and 
m itto, to sand; Fr. promettre, promt, pro - 
mm* ; It. promettere, prometta; Sp. pro- 
mUr, promts#.] 

1. In a general tense, a declaration, written 
or verbal, mad* by one person to another, 
which binds the person who makes it, 
either in honor, conscience or law, to do 
or forbear a certain act specified ; a decla- 
ration which give* to the person to whom 
it is made, a right to expect or to claim the 
performance or forbearance of the act. 
The promise of a visit tomy neighbor, gives 
him a right to expect if, and I am bound in 
honor and civility to perform the promise. 
Of such a promtte human laws have no 
oognixance ; but the falfiHmentof it is one 
of the minor moralities, which civility, 
kindness and strict integrity require to be 


2. In lam, a declaration, verbal or written, 
mad* by one person to another for a good 
or valuable consideration, in the nature of | 
a covenant, by which the promiser binds 
* ktmteff, and as the ease may be, Us legal 
repres en tat iv es , to door forbear seme act; 
and give* to the pr om i s ee • legal right to 
demand and enforce a fulfillment 
ft. A binding declaration of something to 
be don* or given for another’s benefit ; as, 
tha promise of a grant of land. A promise 
maybe s hrift* or conditional ; lustful or 
mmfmful; evpress or mptied. An absol ute 
preens* must be folfiued at all events. 
The obligation to fulfill a omditiemel pro- 
■rise depends on the performance at the coo- 1 
ditioa. An emkttful premise is not bind- 
ing, because it is void ; for it is incompa- 
tible with a prior paraaMunt obligation of 
obedknoetotholaw*. Axt repress promise, 
iftpoe s xp reesa d in worth or writing. An 
bmpUoi prawns, is ooa which reason and 
Ju s ti ns dfctc C s If I Urea maft to perform 
a daw's labor, without any declaration that 
I wffl my Mm, foe lam p r i mm es o pr omiat 
mmy yeatthsft I wiKfbftkimft riftaeftft- 


hletawa id, «ad«0 

/Hep itn expectation cr that whfoh 
ford* expectation offoftwc MrifactimO . 
a youth of great promise. ' 

lfy aathv eouatry an M *f yeath&l 
pre mi se . Doing. 

5. That which i. * * - 


grant of what is promhed. 

Ho commanded them that they should not 
depart from Jerusalem, but watt foe thaprswbs 
of foe Father. Acts i. 

6. In Scripture, tha promi t e of God Is the 
d e c l a r a ti on or a a mran oc which God has 
given in his word of bestowing Wearing* 
on his people. Such aetn ranee resting on 
the perfect justice, power, heucvolenoe and 
immutable veracity of God, cannot foil of] 
performance. 

The Lord is not stack concerning hk pre- 
mites. S Pet. til. 

PROMISE, v. L To make a declaration to 
another, which binds the promiser in ho- 
nor, conscience or law, to do or forbear 
some act; as, to promise a visit to a friend ; 
to promue a cessation of hostilities ; to 
promise the payment of money. 

2. To afford reason to expect ; as, the year 
promises a good harvest 

3. To make declaration or give assurance of I 
some benefit to be conferred ; to pledge or 
engage to bestow. 

The proprietors promised large tracts of laad. 

Charter of Dartmouth College. 
PROMISE, o. i. To assure one by a pro- 
mise or binding declaration. Tne : 
promisee fair ; let us forgive him. 

2. To afford hopes or expectations ; to give 
ground to expect good. The youth pro- 
mises to be an eminent man; the wheat 
promises to be a good crop; the weather 
promises to be pleasant 

3. In popular use, this verb sometimes 
threatens or assures of evil. Tha rogue 
shall be punished, I promise you. 

Will not the Udiss be afraid of tbs lion f 
—I fear it I promise you. Sk 

In the latter example, promise b equi- 
valent to declare ; “ I declare to you.” 

4. To promise one’s self, to be assured or to 
have strong confidence. 

I dare premiss myself you will attest the 
truth of all 1 have advanced. Rambler. 

PROM'ISE-BREACH, n. Violation of pro- 
miie. Shak. 

PROM'ISE-BREAKER, n. A violator of | 
promises. SJkaJk. 

PROM'ISED, pp. Engaged by word 
writing; stipulated. 

PROMISEE', n. The person to whom 
promise Is mad*. Encyc. 

PROM'ISER, a. One who promises; one 
who engages, assures, stipulates or cove- 
nants. Fear, says Dryden, is a great 
^nomMsr. We may say that hope is a very 

Tha lse, when dkpntsd, is 

aot to h* detsminsd by foe sense of foe pro- 
miter, nor by foe expectation* of the p romises . 

Palsy. Mneye. 

[Nets. la lass laagaagt, pr e mise s is used, but 
vdthowt aeeasrity or advantage.] 
PROM'IfilMG, ppr. £***« by weeds or 
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anwMle mmS ampfie «ywNfo|»»wr aa 

P^mSsORILT, ads. By way rif ftw» 

PROMISSORY, a. CtfoMf apfteaaiaa 
? Wadteg declaration miarthtag fob# 
* don* or forborne. ftfafoncf 

2. In faw; a promkaory note is ft writiag 
which contains a promise of tha paym en t 
of money or the delivery of property to 
aaotW, at or before a time speo&al In 
oonridermtion of vahi* motived by tha 
prwriaer. In j&ghuid, promissory notes 
onA bills cf exchange, befog negotiable for 
the payment of a less turn than twenty 
•hillings, are declared to be void by Slat 
15 Geo. III. iUwkstoas. 

PROMONTORY, a. [L. proemaforiam / 
pro, forward, and meat, a mountain; Fr. 
Jpromontoire ; It & Sp. jcwomoAtene.] 

In gtograp “ * ’ 


capo in denoting high land; a cape may be 
a similar projection of laad high or low. 
Like one that steeds upon s pro mo nto ry. 


If you drink tsa on a p romon t ory that ow- 
hangs tha sse, It is preferable to an assembly. 

Pope. 

PROMOTE, v.t [L. proenotme, promote*, 
to move forward ; pro and masse, to move ; 
It promover* ; Sp. p ro m ot er ; fr.promou- 
voir.] 

1. To forward; to advance; to contribute 
to the growth, enlargement or excellence 
of any thing valuable, or to the increase 
of any thing evil ; aa, to promote learning, 
knowledge, virtue or religion; to promote 
the interests of oommerce or agriculture; 
to promote the arts; to promote civilisation 
or refinement; to promote the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel ; to promote vies and dis- 
order 

2. To excite; as, to promote mutiny. 

8. To exalt: to elevate ; to raise ; to prefer 
in rank or honor. 

1 will promote thee to vary mat honors. 

Nuts. sail. 

Exalt her, and the shall promote thee. 

Pros.lv. 

PROMOTED, pp. Advanced; exalted. 

PROMOTER, a. He or that which for- 
wards. advances or promotes ; an eneoa- 
ragsr; as, a promoter of chanty. Atterbury. 

2. One that excite*; as, a promoter of ad- 
dition. 

8, An informer; a make-bate. [06*.} 

PROMOTING, ppr. Forwarding ; aftvftft- 
cing; exciting; exciting. 

PROMOTION; a. [Fr., from promote.] 

1. The act of promoting; advancement ; 
encouragement; as, tbs promotion of vfrtae 
or morals , tbs promotion of peace cr cf 


2. Exaltation in rank or hoocr; prefer- 
ment. 

My promotion will bs foy destruetiea. 


from fo* west, aer fremfoeceafo, Pi. hum. 
PROMOTIVE, a. Teofoag to advance or 
promote ; temflnf la meaning*. Hums . 
PROMOVE, n,t fo mkmm* Wot mod.] 

ffff SuvkUnp, 
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PROMPT,* &r prompt, ItASp pronto 
L prompUu, from prom ] 

1 Ready and quick to act a* occasion do* 


Very dticemlnf and pro m pt to fitfaga edge 

2 Of a ready disposition , acting with cbeer- 
ftil alacrity, as, prompt In obedience or 
compliance 

Tall him 

I m prompt & lay my crown at s feet 8Mc 

3 Quick, toady, not dilatory, applied to 
thmge, aa, he manifested a prompt obedi- 
ence, h« yielded prompt assistance 

Whan Washington board th* voice of hU 
country In dUtroaa, Ms obedience was prompt 
Amu 

4 Quick; hasty, indicating boldneaa or 
forwardness 

And you perhaps too prompt in your replies 
Dryden 

5 Ready, present , told down , at, prompt 
payment 

6 Easy, unobctructed Hotton 

PROMPT, v t To incite, to move or ex 

cite to action or exertion, to instigate 
Insults prompt anger or revenge love 
jmmpW desire benevolence promptt men 
to devote their time and services to spread 
the Gospel Ambition prompted Alexan 
der to wish for more worlds to conquer 

2 To assist a speaker when at a loss, bj 
pronouncing the words forgotten or next 
in order as, to prompt an actor or to assist 
a learner by suggesting something for 
gotten or not understood 

Atcham Shah Bacon. 

3 To dictate , to suggest to the mind 
And whispring angel* prompt her golden 

dream* Pope 

4 To remind [ATo< us erf ] Brown 

PROMPT ED, pp Incited , moved to ac 

torn, instigated , assisted in speaking or 
learning 

PROMPTER, n One that prompts , one 
that admonishes or incites to action 
2 One that if placed behind the scenes m a 
play-house, whose business is to assist the 
speakers when at a loss, by uttering the 
first words of a sentence or words forgotten 
or any person who aids a public speaker 
when at a loss, by suggesting the next 
words of his piece Pope 

PROMPTING, ppr Inciting mown* to 
action, aiding a speaker when et a loss 
for the words of his piece 
PROMPTITUDE n [Pr from L prompt 
us, It pro n ti tu a tn e , Sp oronUlud ] 

1 Readiness , quickness of decision and ac- 
tion when oocaskm demands In the sud 
den \ icusitudes of a battle, promptitude in 
a commander is one of file most essential 
qualifications 

2 Readiness of will, cheerftil alaenty , as, 
promptitude m obeaieace or compliance 

PROMPTLY, ode Readily, qrn&ty; ex 
peditiously, cheerftdly Taylor 

PROMPTNESS, a Readiness, quickness 
of decision or action The young man 
sat 


2 Cheerfril willingness , alaenty 

3 Activity , briskness , as, the p r o s tat u mi 

of ammal actions Arbutimot 

PROM PTU ARY, a. [pr promptuain, L 

fvyn mu i hih j 
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That from which rnspUaa am drawn, a 
storehouse, s mtgsrm e , arepotitory^^ 

PROMPTURE, a Suggestion, incitement 
f Not uni ] Skak 

PROMULGATE, a t [t promulgo 1 To 
publish , to mske known by open declara- 
tion, at, w promulgate the secrets of a 
council It u particularly applied to the 
publication of laws and the Geepel The 
moral law was p rom ul ga t e d at meant 
Smai fhe apottle* promulgated the Go- 
spel Edicts, laws and orders are pfowud- 
gated by circular letters, or through the 
medium of the public prints 
PROMUL GATED, pp Published, made 
publicly known 

PROMULGATING, ppr Publishing 
PROMULGATION,* The set of promul- 
gating, publication, open declaration, 
at, the promulgation of the Law or of the 

PROMULGATOR, n A publisher, one 
who makes known or teaches publicly 
what was before unknown 
PROMUL6E v t promul}' To promul 
gate , to publish or teach [Leu used than 
promulgate ] 

PROMUL6 ED, pp Published 
PROMUL6 ER n One who publishes or 
teaches what was before unknown 

Atterbwry 

PROMUI 0 ING, ppr Publishing 
PRONATION, n rfrom.L pronut, having 
the face downwards ] 

1 Among anatomieU, that motion of the 
radius whereby the palm of the hand is 
turned downwards the act of turning the 
palm downwards , opposed to supination 

Encyc ( ace 

2 That position of the hand, when the 

thumb is turned towards the body, and the 
palm downwards Parr 

PRON AT OR n A muscle of the foro arm 
which serves to turn the palm of the hand 
downward opposed to supinator Encyc 
PRONL a [L pronvt'] Bending for- 
ward inclined , not erect Milton 

2 Lying with the face downward , contrary 


3 Hi adlong precipitous , inclining in de- 
scent 

Down thither prone in flight MiUm 

A Sloping declivous inclined 
Since the flood* demand 
For their descent a prone and linking land 

Blackmon 

5 Inclined propense disposed, applied 
to the mind or ofle chons, ueuaUg w an til 
tense, as, men prone to evil, prone to strife 1 
prone to intemperance prone to deny the 
truth, prone to change 
PRO'NENESS n Tne state of bending 
downward , as, thepronenett of beasts that 
look downwards , opposed to the erectneu 
of man Brown. 

2 The state of lying with the face down 
wards , contrary to tupmenete 

3 Descent, declivity as, the pronenew of 
a hill 

4 Inclination of mind, heart or temper, 
v pro&ension , disposition , as, thepro nen see 

of U>e Israelites to idolatry , pronenew to 
esifigratification or to seifijustifioation , 
pronenew to oomply with temptation, 


PEG 

sometime* m a good ssnae, as, Afprofte* 
new of good men to sommfaaraftp want 
fffirfsry 

PRONG, n [ P os ribly ft Is Aimed wjff n 
cseual, from the W uroeme, to Stab, or 
8oot prog, brog, a sharp point] 

1 A sharp pointed instrument 
Prick u on a prong of iron. 

2 The tine of a fork or of a awnikr instru- 
ment, as, a fork of two or three proage 
{This u the sense m mktoh si w med m 
jfmtrtM 1 

PRONGHOE, n A hoe with ] 
break the earth 

PRONITY, for Pronenew, is not used 

More 

PRONOMINAL, a [L pronomen See 
Pronoun ] 

Belonging to or of the nature of a prono u n 
Louth 

PRONOUN, n TFr pronom, It prenome, 
Sp pronombre, L pronomen , pro, foe, and 
nomen, name ] v 

In grammar, a word used instead of a noun 
or name, to prevent the repetition of it 
The personal pronouns in English, are I, 
thou or you, he, ehe, toe, ye and they The 
last is used for the name of things, as well 
as for that of persona Other words are 
used for the names of persons, things, sen 
fences, phrases and for effectives, and 
when they stand for aentenoes, phrases 
and adjectives, they are not strictly pro- 
nouns, but relatives, substitutes or repre 
tentative! of such sentences Thus we 
say, 1 the jury found the prisoner guilty 
and the court pronounced sentence on 
him Thu or that gave great joy to the 
spectator* In these sentences, thu or 
Mot represents the whole preceding sen 
tence, which is the proper antecedent 
We also say, 1 the tuiy pronounced the 
man guilty thu or that or which he could 
not be, for he proved an alibi In which 
sentence, thu or that or whtch refins im 
mediately to guilty, as its antecedent. 

PRONOUNCE, * t pronouns' [Ft pro- 
noncer , It pronunntare , Sp prommetor 
I pronuncio , pro and nuncto ] 

1 To speak to utter articulately The 
child is not able to pronounce words com 
posed of difficult combinations of letters 
Adults rarely learn to pronounce correctly 
a foreign language 

2 To utter formally officially or solemnly 
The court pronounced sentence of death on 
the criminal 

Then Baruch answered them he pnmunted 
all these words to me with his menu 

Jar sum 

8ternty he prmeme d 
The rigid Interdicttoa Milton 

3 To speak or utter rhetorically , to deliver 
aa, to pronounc e an oration 

4 To speak , to utter, in almost any man 


5 To declare or affirm He j 
the book to be a libel , ha premtmeod the 
•otto be a fraud 

PRONOUNCE, o s pro noun s' To sneak, 
tomsfite declaration , to utter an opinion 
ftfew nefidsstty asaver mm j weeseass ef 
thsmeelvas Decay ef Piety 

PRONOUNCEABLE, a prmo m M teThax 
may be pwm— nml or named. Pu^ettom 
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PRONOUN'S^* Onewhoutt tern or 4a- 

PRGNOUN'CING, ppr. Speaking; utter- 

fail jbdvin|> 

2. a. Tesufotegortamndatton. 
PRONUNCIATION,*. Crg« j erw we e rl»fftm. 
from I* pemweemta.] 

1. The »rtofntt»riQjwlth«rti«nd^; ut- 
-nnce: as, the pr oomciaf i on of syllables 
r words; distinct or indistinct prontm- 


define 

2. The mode of uttering word* or sentences ; 
particularly, the ert or manner of uttering 
a discourse publicly with propriety and 


J. Q. Adeems. 

PRONUN*CI ATIVE, a. Uttering confi- 
dently; dogmatical. Bacon. 

PROOF, n. [Sax. pjiopan, to prove ; Sw. 
prof, proof; Den.prbve; D. proef; G. 
probe i W. prate ; Fr. prettve ; It prova ; 
Sp. prueba ; Rust, proha. 8te BrooeJ 

1. Trial; essay; experiment; any effort, 
process or operation that ascertains truth 
or fact. Thus the quality of spirit is as- 
certained by proof ; the strength of gun- 
powder, of fire-arms and of cannon is de- 
termined by proef; the correctness of ope- 
rations in arithmetic is ascertained by 
proof. 

2. In law and logic, that degree of evidence 
which convinces the mind of the certainty 
of truth or fact, and produces belief. Proo/j 
is derived from personal knowledge, or from 
the testimony of others, or from conclusiye 
reasoning. Proof differs from demonstra- 
tion, which is uiplicable only to those 
truths of which the contrary is inconceiv- 
able. 

This has neither evidence of truth, nor proo/| 
suBdenl to give it warrant. Hooker. 

3. Firmness or hardness tluft resists impres- 
sion, or yields not to force ; impenetrabi- 1 
lity of physical bodies; as, a wall that is of 
proof against shot 

See arms of proef. Dryden. 

4. Firmness of mind ; stability not to be 
shaken ; as, a mind or virtue that is |>roo/| 
against the arts of seduction and the as- 


3. The proof of spirits coosiststo little bub- 
blea which appear on the top of the liquor 
after agitation, called the bead, and by the 
French, ckopeUt. Hence, 

6. The degree of strength in spirit; as, high 
proef; first proof; second, third, or fourth 


7*. In printing and engraoing, a rough im- 
•p r sss um of a sheet, taken for correction; 
pltnr. proof*, not proves. 

8. Armor sufficiently firm to resist impres- 
sion. [Not need.] Skak. 

Proef is used clliptieaUy for of proof. 


JYsqfsgshut all temptation. 

It is sometimes foQoped by to, more 


a. Wanting sufficient srvi- 
denea to iadnoa belief; not proved. Boole, 
PBOP»«,i [D. It Dan. prop, a stopple, 8w. 
J® O. #3«f. «.J D.jereppm; O. 
pfropf**, to staff er fora*; Dan. prop 


pr6 

Aa mtfoa*ord 

1. To support or prevent from firiRnc by 
pUdng southing under or again*; as, to 
prop a firnoe or an oUboildinf. 

1 To support by standing under or against 

TUI foe bright uwnfatm yeyp tit* Incu mbent 
sky. * 

3. To support; to wwtoin; in a general 
sense; as, to prop a declining state. 

I prog myself upon the few supports that are 
left me. Pop*. 

PROP, a. Hurt whieh sus tai ns an inoam- 
bent weight; that on whieh any thing rests 
for support ; s support ; a stay ; as, a prop 
for vines ; a prop for an old building. An 
affectionate child is the prop of doelining 

PrSfAGABLE,*. [See Prop *om l ».] That 
may be continued or multiplied by natural 
generation or production ; applied to mi - 
mol* and vegetable*. 

2. That may be spread or extended by any 
means, as tenets, doctrines or principles. 

PROPAGAN DISM, n. [See Propagate.] 
The art or practice of propagating tenets 
or principles. Dwight. 

PROPAGANDIST, a. A person who de- 
votes himself to the spread of any system 
of principles. 

Bonaparte selected a body to compose his 
Sanhedrim of politics! propagandist!. Walsh. 

PROPAGATE, v. t. [L.propago; lupro- 
• G. pfropf, a stopple; ‘pfh ‘ 
See Prop. 


to thrust, also to graft. 

Latin noun propayo, is the English prop, 
and the termination ago, as in cartuayo, 
Sec. The sense of the noun is that which 
is set or thrust in.] 

1 . To continue or multiply the kind by ae* 
neration or successive production ; applied 
to animale and plant s ; as, to propagate a 
breed of horses or sheep ; to propagate any 
species of fruit tree. 

2. To spread ; to extend ; to impel or con- 
tinue forward in space ; as, to propagate 
sound or light 

3. To spread from person to person ; to ex- 
tend, to give birth to, or originate and 
spread; as, to propagate a story or report. 

4. To carry from place to place ; to extend 
by planting and establishing in places be- 
fore destitute ; as, to propagate the Chris- 
tian religion. 

6. To extend; to increase. 

Grieb of my own lie heavy in my breast, 
Which thou wilt propagate. Skate . 

0. To generate ; to produce. 

Superstitious notions, propagated In fkney, 

are hardly ever totally eradicated. Richardson. 

PROPAGATE, v. L To bast young or is- 
sue ; to bt produced or multiplied by ge- 
neration, or by new shoots or plants. Wild 
horses propagate in the forests of South 
America. 

PROPAGATED, pp. Continued or multi- 
plied by generation or production of the 
same kind: weed; extended. 

PROPAGATING, npr. Continuing or mul- 
tiplying the kind by generation or produc- 
tion ; spreading and establishing. 

PROPAGATION, *. [Fr. from L. propa- 
petio.] 

1. The act of propagating ; foe continuance 
or nritiplk&rirf foekfnd by generation 


P ft 6 

There Is net In nature «y spoatanesmt*- 


as, the propagation of the Gospel i 
pagans. 

4. A forwarding or promotion. 
PROPAGATOR, «. Ons that centimwe or 
multipUe. hi. own speck. by 
2. Ons that continues or multiplies 


mtyspe- 
to circulate, 


eies of animals or plants. 

3. Ons font spreads or cam 
ns a report. 

4. One that plants end establishes in a 
ccwntr^ destitute ; as, a propagator of the 

fi. One that plants, originates or extends; 
one that promotes. 

PROPEL', v. t. [L .propeUo; pro , forward, 
and polio, to drive, j 

To drive forward ; to urge or press onward 
by force. The wind or steam propels ships , 
balls are propelled by the force of gun- 
powder; mill wheels art propelledhy water 
or steam ; the blood is propelled through 
the arteries and veins by foe action of foe 
heart [This word Ueommoedy applied to 
material bodies.] 

PROPEL'LED, pp. Driven forward. 
PROPEL'LING, ppr. Driving forward. 
FRO PEN O', v. i. [L. propendeo ; pro, for- 
ward, and pendeo, to bang.] 

To lean towards ; to incline; to be disposed 
in ftvor of any thing. [ Little used.] 

Shot. 

PROPEND'ENCY, it. [L. propendent.] A 
leaning towards ; inclination ; tendency of 
desire to any thing. 

2. Preconsideration ; attentive deliberation. 

[Little used.] Male . 

PRO PENDING, ppr. Inclining towards. 
PROPENSE, a. nr opens'. [L. propeneus .] 
Leaning towards, in a moral sense ; in- 
clined ; disposed, either to good or evil ; 
as, women propmse to holiness. Hooker. 
PROPEN'8I6n; \ a. [Fr. propet tsion; L. 
PROPENSITY. / propensio .) 

1. Bentof mind, natural or acquired; incli- 

nation; in a moral tenee, disposition to 
any thing good or evil, particularly to evil ; 
as, a propensity to sin ; foe corrupt pro- 
pensity of the will. Rogers, 

ft requires critical nicety to find out foe ge- 
nius or propensions of a child. V Estrange. 

2. Natural tendency ; as, foe propension at 

bodies to a particular place. Dlabp. 

[In a moral sense, propensity is now chiefly 
used.] 

PROP'ER, a. [Fr. proprt; It propHo set pro- 
pio ; Sp. propio ; h. propriue, supposed to 
be alli ed to p rops, near ; W. primed, pro- 

1 !^ecxi^r°*torany * «— ntiaBy belong, 
fog to a person or tiring; not common. 
That is not proper, which la oomaoo to 
many. Every a n i m a l has hk p rop er In- 
stincts and toc itoa ti on s . OMatfroe and ha- 
bit s. Every muscle and viaal of foe body 
has its proper office. Every art has Its 
'•*•**"'«* 

on an AinugBsy osog. 
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1 MfcnMr «W *>>■ Et **7 Mfaad 
fives la hia proper element 

3. One’s own. It may bo joined iHto any 
poMeoairt pronoun; as, o*r proper earn 

M 

Ger prxpsr conceptions. QUmdttt. 

Now tears the dlfltancw at yMr pnpsr cost 
Dryden. 

[Not*. Om» is often used in such phrases ; 
“ at yoer own proper sost” This is really tau- 
tological, butsgMtiooed by naage, a ad ixpm* 
aive of empbaait.1 

4. Noting an todtotdhel; pertaining to one 
of a apodal, but not oomrafin to the whole ; 
as, a prop er name. Dublin ia die proper 
name of a city, 

5. Fltf writable; adapted; accommodated. 
A thin dress la not proper for clothing in a 
odd climate. Stimulants are proper re- 
medies for debility. Gravity of manners is 
very proper for persons of advanced age. 

In Atbienf, all was pleasure, mirth and play, 
All proptr to the spring and sprightly May. 

Dryden. 

0. Correct; just; as, a proper word; a pro- 
per expression. 

7. Not figurative. Burnet. 

8. Well termed; handsome. 

Moses was a proper child. Heb. xL 

0. Tall ) lusty : handsome with bulk. [Low 

md net need.) Shak. 

10. In vulgar language, very ; as, proper 
good; proper sweet. [This is very im- 
proper, as well as vulgar.] 

Proper receptacle , in botany, that which sup 
parte only a single flower-ct fructification ; 
proper perianth or involucre, that which in- 
d lo e ea only a single flower; proper flower 
or eorol, one of the single florets or confl- 
icts in an aggregate or compound flower ; 
proper nectary, separate from the petals 
and other parte of the flower. Martyn. 

PROP'ERLy/erfc. Fitly; suitably; in a 
proper manner; as, a word properly ap- 
plied j a dress properly adjusted. 

2. In a strict sense. 

The miseries of Hfe are not properly owing 
to the unequal distribution of things. Swift. 
PROP'S RNES8, «. The quality of being 
proper. [Uttli, need.] 

2. lallneea. [AT* tense.] 

3. Bsrftct form ; handsomeness. 
PROP'ERTY, A. [This seems to be formed 

directly from proper ; if not, it is contract- 
ed. The Latin is propriety*, Ft. propriety 
from, which wo have propriety.] 

1. A peculiar quality ox any thing; that 
which is inherent in a subject, or naturally 
essential to H; called by logicians an ee- 
eentialmode. Thus color is a property of 
light ; extension and figure are properties 
of bodies. 

2. An acquired or artificial quality; that 
which ia given by art or bestowed by man. 
The poem has the properties which con- 
stitute excellence. 

8. Quality ; disposition. 

It is the property of an old sinner to find de- 
light in reviewing his own villainies to ethers. 

South, 

4. The exclusive right of pass seeing, arriv- 
ing and disposing of a meat ; ownenurip. 
In the beginning of the world, the Greater I 


Is the foundation of mart property to toe PROPH'BCT, a. (Or, 
earth and in all its ymfafitfty Prior to* ^ftwetell; erm 

nedupancy of land and of wild a nimals tali. * ] 

gives to the possessor tbeprepertyof them. 1. A foretdBnf ; ptod 
The labor of inventing, making or produ- of something to on** 

cing any thing constitutes ooe at the high- fixture events with ee 

Sit sad most Indefeasible tides to pr operty. God or some person i 

Property is also aoquirad by inheritance, utter u reel prophecy. 

by gift or by purchase. Property k some- corded to Scripture, 

times held u common, yet sadt man’s most convincing evi 

right to his share in common land or orgtoal of the Scrip 

stock is exclusively his own. One nu uttered the prophetic* 

may have the property of the soil, sad an- known the events p 

other the right of use, by prescription or peroaturel instruction 

by purchase. 2. In Scripture, a to 

6. Possession held to one’s own right history; as, the p 

Dryden . 2 Ghron. to. 

6. The thing owned ; that to which a per- 8. Preaching; public 

•an has the legal tide, whether to Us poo* Scripture; exnortati 
session or not. It is one of the greatest Prov. xxxi. 
blessings of civil society that the p roperty PROPH'ESIED, pp. F 
of citizens is well secured. PROPH'ESIER, n. On 

7. An estate, whether in lands, goods or PROPH'ESY, v. t. Toi 
money ; as, a man of large property or pre dict. 

small property. 1 hate him, fbr be i 

8. An estate ; a farm ; a plantation. In this concerning me, but eviL 

sense, which is common in the United 2. To foreshow. [Litt 
States and in the West Indies, the word PROPH'ESY, v . ». T 
has a plural. to make declaration 

The anli-houses on the sugar plantations, Jer. xi. 

▼ary In site, according to the fancy of the pro- 2. In Scripture, to prei 
priator or the magnitude of the property. ligious doctrines ; to 

Edwarit, Wat Indies. Scripture or religioui 
I ih*ll confine myself to such properties as 1 Cor. xiii. Exek. XX 
fall within the reach of dally observation. Ib. PROPH'ESYING, ppr 

9. Nearness or right. PROPH'ESYING, is. 1 

Here I disclaim all my paternal care, or of preaching. 

Propinquity and property of blood. Shak. PROPH'ET, ft. [Or. up 

10. Something useful ; an appendage ; a the- Fr .prophite.l 

atrical term. 1. One that foretells I 

1 will draw a bill of properties , Skak. dieter ; a foreteller. 

High pomp and state are useful properties. 2. In Scripture, a pel 
Dryden. tpired or instructed l 

11. Propriety. [Wot in use.] Camden. future events ; as, M 

Literary property, the exclusive right of Isaiah, &c. 

printing, publishing and making profit by 3. An interpreter; one 
one’s own writings. No right or title to municates sentiments, 
a thing can be so perfect as that which is 4. One who pretends t 
created by a mane own labor and inven- ter; as, a false prophe 
bon. The exclusive right of a man to his School of the prophets, 
literary productions, and to the use of * school or college in 
them for hia own profit, is entire and per- were educated and 


PRO 

PROFH'BCY, ft. {Or. r yf ar sm, Stem wye- 
to* to foretell ; arm, before, and to* to 
tail. This ought tohs|wTfctes f ff wSUsw *] 

1. Aforetefitog; ptedfotkm; 

of something to oototo AsGod etriy kaewe 
fixture events with eertatoty, no befog hut 
God or some peieoft in form e d by hhft,wa 
utter a real prophecy. The wre n * s ei se re- 
corded to Scripture, when fitltiUed, afltefl 
moet convincing evidence of too divine 
orgtoal of the Scriptures, as those who 
uttered the prophecies could not have fore- 
known the events predicted without su- 
pernatural instruction. 2 Pet. L 

2. In Scripture, a book of prophecies ; a 
history; as, the prophecy of AhQah. 
2 Ghron. to. 

8. Preaching; public interpretation of 
Scripture; exhortation or instruction. 
Prov. xxxi. 

PROPH'ESIED, pp. Foretold; predicted. 
PROPH'ESIER, n. One who predicts events. 
PROPH'ESY, e. t. To foretell fixture events ; 
to predict. 

I hate him, fbr be doth not prophesy good 
concerning me, hot eviL 1 Kings xxil. 

2. To foreshow. [Little usedfj Shah. 
PROPH'ESY, v . ». To utter predictions; 
to make declaration of events to come. 
Jer. xL 

2. In Scripture, to preach ; to instruct in re- 
ligious doctrines ; to interpret or explain 


gave to man dominion over foe earth, 
ever the fish of the tea and toe fowls of 
toe air, and over every living tiling. This 


them for hia own profit, is entire and per- 
fect, as the faculties employed and labor 
bestowed are entirely ana perfectly his 
own. On what principle then can a legis- 
lature or a court determine that an author 
can eiyoy only a temporary property in his 
own productions ? If a man ’/right to his 
own productions in wriHma is as perfect as 
to the productions of his farm or his shop, 
how can tlje former be abridged or limit- 
ed, while toe latter is held without limita- 
tion f Why do the productions of manual 
labor rank higher in the scale of rights or 
jmperty, than the productions of toe in tel' 

PROP'ERTY, v. t. To invest with qualities, 

| or to take as one’s own ; to appropriate. 

[An awkward word and not wed.] Skak. 
FROPHANE. See PROFANE. 
PRO'PHASIS, is. [Gr. «£*$«*«, from vw> 
Ssm t, to foretell.] 

Inesetoefoe, prognosis ; foreknowledge of a 


ligious doctrines ; to interpret or explain 
Scripture or religious subjects ; to exhort. 
1 Cor. xiii. Exek. xxxvii. 

PROPH'ESYING, ppr. Foretelling events. 

PROPH'ESYING, is. The act of foretelling 
or of preaching. 

PROPH'ET, »». [Gr. wroQnrn( ; L. propheta ; 
Fr. prophite.) 

1. One that foretells future events; apre- 
dicter; a foreteller. 

2. In Scripture, a person illuminated, in- 
spired or instructed by God to announce 
future events ; as, Moses, Elijah, David, 
Isaiah, &c. 

3. An interpreter ; one that explains or Com- 
municates sentiments. Exod. vii. 

4. One who pretends to foretell; an impos- 
ter; as, a false prophet. Acts xiii. 

School if the prophets, among toe Israelites, 
a school or college in which young men 
were educated and qualified fbr public 
teachers. These students were called tone 


of the prophets 

PROPH'ETESS, is. A female prophet ; a 
woman who foretells fixture events, as 
Miriam, Huldah, Anna, Ac. Exod. xcv. 
Jude. iv. Luke ii. 

PROPHETIC, ] a. Containing prophe- 

PROPHETICAL, / cy ; foretelling fixture 
events: as , prophetic writings. 

2. Unfolding fixture events; as, prophetic 
dreams. 

It has qf before toe tiling foretold. 

And fears are olt prophetic ef to* event. 

Dryden. 

PROPHETICALLY, adv. By way ofpre- 
dtetkm; to the manner of prophecy. 

Dryitn. 

PROPH'ETJZE, e. A To give predtetion. 
rjvb# need.] 

PROPHYLACTIC, \«.[G r.rm^Xss^ 

PROPHYLACTIC AL,/ roses, 

Q o ’h naem , to prevent, te guard agatoet; wfs 
and f »b fts es>, topteewte.] 



PRO 


PRO 


PROPHYLACTIC «• Amedhtoefcyeh 


oreriees in fotir hi vee M > wm foe en- 
trance of odd air, Ac. Way tmtmmU it 
as foe third coat; tbefiietbe oaRa o touw c 
tit; the wmmAfimotrmt foe third, mat 
•olid then the often, he erita prepotii. 

P8m.Nti.HkL 
Thisaeeotmt ef the pwpo tti my net be 
perfectly co rre ct, m authors do not agree 
u» their description* of it. 


Mvsiltivii 

PROPINAT 


PROPI'NB, e. (. aapraJ To 

pledge; to drink first and dun offer the 
ctoto another. [**•«*] 

2. To ezpoMk fivef toori] 
PROPINQUITY; n. [L. p rop hn gni ta e , from 
jrwnjoij star.] 

1. Nearness in plates ; neighborhood. Ray. 

2. Neameaa in time. Brxmm. 

3. Nearness of Mood; kindred. Shah. 
PROPl”TIABLE. a. [See Propitiate.] That 

may be induced to favor, or that may be 
made propitious. 

PROPITIATE, v. t. [ Ljtropiiio . Qu. pro, 
and the root of L. pie, Eng. pky.] 

To condliato ; to appease one ommded and 
render him favorable ; to make propitious. 
Let fierce Achillea, draadAU in hb rage, 

The god propitiate and the peat aaauage. 

TPope. 

PROPI'TIATED, pp. Appeared and ren- 
dered favorable ; conciliated. 

PROPl'TI ATING, ppr. Conciliating ; ap- 
peaaing the wrath of and rendering favor- 
able. 

PROPITIATION, n. propisia' thorn. [Pr.; 
from propitiate.] 

1. The act of appealing wrath and conci- 
liating the favor of an offended person ; the 
act of making propitious. 

2. In theology, the atonement or atoning 
sacrifice offered to God to assuage bis 
wrath and render him propitious to sin- 
ners. Christ is the propitiation for the 
sins of men. Rom. iii. 1 John ii. 

PROPITIATOR, n. One who propitiates. 

Sherwood. 

PROPITIATORY, a. Having the power 
to make propitious ; as, a propitiatory sa- 
crifice. StiUinakeet, 

PROPITIATORY, ». Among the Jews, 
the mercy-seat; die lid or cover of the 
ark of the covenant, lined within and with- 
out with plates of gold. This was a type 
of Christ Encyc. 

PROPITIOUS, a. [L. propitius.] Favora- 
ble; kind ; applied to men. 

2. Disposed to be gracious or merciful ; 
ready to forgive sins and bestow blsssings ; 


FRO 

and wound is to foe fijftrinuof foe third 
fourth. Urn, 24, 14, 
mode*!, for 14 : 2 :: 8 : 9. Xncy r. 

[SeePr$msfou,C5o^ ***"**"' 

Reciprocal proportion, an egnotyp between 
a oMet and a reciprocal ratio. Thto, 4 : 
[8ee Reciprocal*, and Jlgofrr* 


3. Favorable ; as, a propitious season. 
PROPITIOUSLY, ado. Favorably ; kindly. 

Roscommon 

PROPITIOUSNESS, a. Kindness; «W 
sition to treat another kindly ; disposition 
to forgive. 

2. Favorableness; as, foe propiiioutness of 
foe season or slimate. Temple 

PRO'PLASM, a. [Or. we# and w Xseaeest, a 
device.] A mold; a matrix. W oodw a rd. 
PROPLASTICE, a. [supra.] The art of 
mifaf mM* fbrcara&gte 
PRCPPOLlS, a. [Or. before the city, or the 
front of foe eity.] 

A dock odorous auhatance having some re- 
omsMaaco to wax and ia« gto* 

^ raa ^used by bees to stop foe Was and 


* in tWy ^ finn lpllom rf fa ca/ rarttO * " 1 

PROPONENT,.*. [L pyw ; pro and PROPORTION, *. t. To adjust theoemneta- 

noan to place.] tive relation of one thing or one part to 

One that makaa a proposal, or lays down a another; as, to premartim the sJoof a 


proposition. Dryden. 

PROPORTION, a. [L. proportio t pro and 
portio, part or share. See Portion.] 

1. The comparative relation of any one thing 


pendlturea to our income. 

. r . , i In the toss of an object, we do not gr iper, 

to another. Let a man’s exertions be in (fan our grief to, i to rest value, but to the vetue 

pr o portion to hie itmcth. our (armies set noon iL jm 

af^TSentity or rinilRude of two ratio*. 2. To form witTsymmotry or suitableness) 
Proportion differs from ratio. Ration the as foe parts of foe body, 
relation which determines the quantity of PROPORTION ABLE, a. That maybe pro- 
one thing from the quantity of another, portioned or made proportion si. Thu is 
without foe intervention of a third. Thus the true sense of the word ; but it is erro- 

the ratio of & and 10 is 2 : the ratio of 8 naously used in the sens* of proportional, 

and 16 is 2 . Proportion is the sameness being in proportion ; having a due oom- 
or likeness of two such relations. Thus 5 parstivs relation ; as, infoutry with a pro- 

is to 10, m 8 to 16, or A. is to B., as C. it portionabfe number of horse, 

to D. ; that is, 5 bears the same relation PROPORTION ABLY, aic. According to 
to 10, as 8 does to 16. Hence we say, such proportion or oompamtive relation ; as, s 


portioned or made proportional. Thai is 
the true sense of the word ; but it is erro- 
neously used in the sens* of proportional, 
being in proportion ; having a dua com- 
parative relation ; as, infoutry with a pro- 
portionable number of horse. 

PROPORTION ABLY, ado. According to 


to D. ; that is, 5 bears the same relation PROPORTION ABLY, ado. Acoording to 
to 10, as 8 does to 16. Hence we say, such proportion or oompamtive relation ; as, a 
numbers are in proportion, Encyc. large body, with limbs proportioseably large. 

Proportion, in mathematics, an equality PROPORTIONAL, a. [It. proportionate ; 
of ratios. Day. Fr. proporttoemei) 


The term proportion is sometime* im- Having a due comparative relation; being 
properly used for ratio. The ratio between in suitable proportion or degree ; as, tho 

two quantities, is expressed by the ouotie nt parts of an edifice are proportional. In 

of one divided by the other • thus, the ratio pharmacy, medicines are compounded of 

of 10 to 5 is 2, and the ratio of 16 to 8 is oertain proportional quantities of ingredi- 

2. These two equal ratio* constitute a pro- enta. The velocity of a moving body is 


parts of an edifice are proportional. In 
pharmacy, medicines are compounded of 
oertain proportional quantities of ingredi- 
ents. The velocity of a moving body is 
portion, which is expressed by saying, 10 proportional to foe impelling force, when 

is to 5 as 16 is to 8 ; or more concisely, the quantity of matter is given ; its mo- 

10 5 .16 -8. [See Ratio.} D. Olmsted. mentum is proportional to fot quantity of 

3. In arithmetic, a rule by which, when three matter it contains, when its velocity is 

numbers arc given, a fourth number is riven. 

found, which bears the same relation to Proportional; in chimk/ry, a terra employed 
the third as the second does to the first ; in fos theory of definite proportions, to 

or a fourth number is found, bearing the denote the same as the weight of an atom 

same relation to the second as the first or a prime. [See /Vine.] 

does to the third. The former is called dt- Proportionals, in geometry, are quantities, 
reel, and the latter, inverse proportion. either linear or numeral, which bear the 

4. Symmetry ; suitable adaptation of one same ratio or relation to each other. 

part or thing to another; as, the proportion Encyc. 

of one limb to another in the human body; PROPORTIONALITY, if. The quality of 

.1 e l ,1. j i jIl < . i .i * 


the proportion o( the length and breadth being in proporti 
of a room to its highfo. PROPORTION AI 

Harmony, with every grace, in due degree ; i 

Plays in the foir proportions of her face. relation ; as, all 

5. Equal or just share; as, to ascertain the plfo^ORTIO^AT 

proportion of profit to which each partner ^ kook] 

m a company is entitled. comDoative reisti 

6. Form ; rise. [Little used.'} Davies The Connection b 

7. The relation between unequal things of „ ^psr/^n*. 
the same kind, by which their several parts Punishment shoe 
correspond to each other with an equal transgression. 


being in proportion. Grew. 

PROPORTIONALLY, adv. In proportion ; 
m due degree ; with suitable comparative 
relation ; as, all parts of a building being 


ROPORTIONATE, a. Adjusted to sesne- 
thing rise acoording to a oertain rate or 
compeaative relation ; proportional. 

The connection between the end and m ea ns 
is proportionate. Or*w. 

Punishment should be proportionate to foe 


augmentation and diminution, as in re- PROPORTIONATE, «. /. To proportion ; 
during and enlarging figures. Encyc. to make proportional ; to m^nat aoomding 
[This more properly Delongs to ratio.] to a settled rate or to duo comparative re- 

Harmonical or mneical proportion, is when, lation ; as, to proportioned* p o ml s hm e nts 

of three numbers, the first is to the third to crimes. [This ru'd k lorn ueod foan 
to the inference of the first and second to proportion.] 

foe difibnmc* of foe second and third. PROPORTIONATELY* ado. With duo 
Thus 2. 3. 0. are in harmonica! propor- propor ti on ; oooordfag to n toltisd or toit- 
tion ;for2isto8tolto3. So also four able rate or damme. Pemreon. 

anmbeto av* harmetrieal. when foe first is PROPO RTI ON ATENESft, a. Tim ststo 
to foe fourth, u foe fifimw at foe first of befog o fr m tod h^foto or eettied pro- 


Thus 9. 8. 0. an in harmonical propor- 
tion ; for 2 is to 6 m 1 to 3. So also four 



PRO 


PRO 


PRO 


PROPORTIONED, pp. Made or adjusted 
with due proportion or with symaaetry of 

PROPORTIONING, jyr- MeUsg propor- 
tional 

PROPORTION LE8S, «. Without propor- 
tion ; without symmetry of parts. 
PROPOSAL, ». tut [tron propose.] 

1. That whieh is dferad or propounded for 
consideration or aooe Pt au o e ; a scheme or 
design. tome «r aonmtions pcopoeed ; u, 
to make propetoli ft* « treaty of peace ; 
to offer proposals lor erecting a’ building; to 
make p ro posal s of marriage; proposal/ for 
■ufaaanpttM to a loan or to a literary work. 
3. Odor to the mind ; as, the proposal of an 
Agreeable objeot South. 

PROPOSE, p. t. sum. [IV. proposer ; L. 
propeno, proposed; W. pattatc, to pose, 
that is, to aet ; literally to put or throw 
forward.] 

1. Tooftr for consideration, discussion, ac- 
oeptaaoe or adoption; as, to propost a bill 
or resolve to a legislative body ; to propose 
terms of peace; to propots a question or 
subject for discussion ; to propose an alli- 
ance by treaty or marriage ; to propose al- 
terations or amendments m a law. 

3. To offer or present for consideration. 

In learning any thing, u little as possible 
* thc* H be proposed to the mind at first Watts. 
To propose to one's self, to intend; to de- 
sign; to form a design in the mind. 
PROPO'SE, v. i. To lay schemes. [iVol in 
as*.] Shak. 

[ Propose is often used for purpose ; as, I 
propose to ride to New York to-morrow. 
Purpose and propose are different forms of 
the came wortL] 

PROPOSED, pp. Offered or presented for 
consideration, discussion, acceptance or 


PROPOSER, *. One that offers any thing 
for consideration or adoption. Locke. 
PROPOSING, ppr. Offering for considera- 


tion, acceptance or adoption. 
>ROPOSI«TION, ft. « ass. 


[Fr. from L. 


propoeUio, from propositus, propono .] 

1. That which is proposed; that which is 
offlnwd for doostderation, acceptance or 
adoption; a proposal ; offer of terms. The 
enemy made propositions of peace ; the 
propositions were not acoepted. 

3. Inleyfc, ane of the three parts of a regu- 
lar argument; the pert of an argument in 
which aome quality, negative or positive, 
is attributed to a eultfeei; as, “anew is 
white « water isforid;" “ricefenot com- 
mendable." 

3. In mathematics, a statement in terms of 

either a truth to be dem o ns trat e d , or an 
operation to be performed. It is called a 
theorem, whan it is something to be proved ; I 
and a problem, when It is something to be 
done. Z>. Oktsted. 

4. In oratory, that which is offered or affem- 

ed as the subject of the diaoourse; any 
thing stated or affirmed for diecusrioa or 
illustration. i 

3. In poetry, the font pert of a poem, in 
qrhieh the author states the subject or mas- 
ter of It. Horace recoxnmsnds modeaty and 
rimpBrity in foe pr^esitisft of a posm. 


PROPOSITIONAL, «. Pertaining to a 
proposition; contidsrideliayrapmon; 
as, a propositional sense. Watts. 

PROPOUND', e. t. j> p raps**; pro and 
potto, to set, put or place, j 
1. To propose; to ofisr for eonsidMtkm; 
as, to propound a rule of attic*. Wotton. 

The existence of the chtoMb bath been pro- 

\ pounded as an object of fititb. • Pearson. 
3. To offer ; to exhibit; to propose; as, to 
propound a question. Shak, 

3. In congregational churches, to propose or 
name as a candidate for a dmi ss ion to com- 
munion with a church. Persons intending 
to make public profession of their faith, 
and thus unite with the church, are pro- 
pounded before the church and congrega- 
tion , that is, their intention is notified some 
days previous, for the purpose of giving 
opportunity to members or the church to 
object to their admission to such commu- 
nion, if they see cause. 

PROPOUNDED, pp. Propoeed; offered for 
consideration. 

PROPOUNDER, n. One that proposes or 
offers for consideration. 

PROPOUNDING, ppr. Proposing; offering 
for consideration. 

PROPPED, pp. [from prop.] Supported; 
sustained by something placed under. 

PROP'PIN G, ppr. Supporting by something 
beneath. 

PROPRE'FECT, ». Among the Romans, a 
prefect’s lieutenant commissioned* to do a 
part of the duty of the prefect Encyc. 

PROPRETOR, «. [L. proprietor.] Among 
the Romans, a magistrate who, having dis- 
charged the office of pretor at home, was 
sent into a province to command there with 
his former pretorial authority ; also, an 
officer sent extraordinarily into the pro- 
vinces to administer justice with the autho- 
rity of pretor. Encyc. 

PROPRIETARY, «. [Fr. proprietor, from 
propriety."] 

1. A proprietor or owner; one who has the 
exclusive title to a thing; one who pos- 
sesses or holds the title to a thing in his 
own right The grantees of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland ana their heirs were called 
the proprietaries of those provinces. 

3. In monasteries, such monks were called 
proprietaries, as had reserved goods and 
effects to themselves, notwithstanding their 
renunciation of all at the time of their pro- 
fession. Encyc. 

PROPRIETARY, o. Belonging to a pro- 
prietor or owner, or to a proprietary. The 
governments of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land were formerly proprietary. 

PROPRIETOR, u, [from L. proprietor., 
propria*.] 

An owner; the person who has the legal 
right or exclusive title to sny thing whether 
in poss e ss i o n or not ; as, the proprist or of a 
fora or of a mill. % toe gift or God, man 
is cons tituted the proprietor of the earth. 
PROPRIETRESS, a. A female who has 
the exclusive legal right to a things _ ^ 

PRO PRIETY, n . [ Ft. propriety- L. propria- 
JluL from jtftpftiif']} 

1. Property; peculiar or exclusive right of 
po ss es s ion ; ownership. [This primary 
ssnsa of tits word, as used by Locke, MR- 


i now to be naftriy 


bs.Boo Property.] 

It MOTHPI 


mle$ or customs; justness; wmtttqr. 
consideration; Propriety rf casduot, in a Mil atom. 
tion. Wotton. consists in ita co n for mity to tire aacral 
iha&tosnprs- law; propriety of behavior, neuritis in 
• Pearson. conformity to toe e sta bli s h ed tides ofdeoo- 
proposa; as, to rum; propriety in language, h cor wwrtn eee 
Shak. in the use of words ana phrases, aoooritiag 
s, to propose or to established usage, which oonstitetM the 
niaakm to com* rule of speaking and writing, 
rsone intending 3. Proper ito. Shak. 

of their foith, PROPTSee PROPPED, 
lurch, are pro- PROPUGN, e. t. propu’nt. L. propugno ; 
and coegiega- pro and pugno, to fight] 

is notified some To contend for; to defend; to vindicate, 
poee of giving [Little used.] Hammond. 

r the church to PROPUG'N ACLE, a. [L.profmgnoculmn.] 
t each oommu- A fortress. [Aot vied.] HosselL 

PROPUGNATION, a. [L. propugnatio.] 
sed; offered for Defense. [Not used.] Shak. 

PROPUGNER, ft. propubur. A defender; 
bat proposes or a vin d icator. 

PROPUL8ATION, a. [L.propuioatio.pro- 
poeing; offering pulso. See Propel.] 

The act of driving away or repelling ; the 
>.] Supported; keeping at a distance. Hall, 

ted under. PROPULSE, v. t. provuls 1 . [L. propulso ; 

ig by something pro and pulso, to strike. See Propel] 

To repel; to drive off. [Little «<**<*. J 
; the Romans, a Cotgrove. 

isioned*to do a PROPUL'SION, a. [L. propulsus, propeUo. 
rat Encyc. See Propel.] The act of driving forward. 
eetor .] Among Bacon. 

rho, having dis- Pro rata, [L.] in proportion, 
at home, was PRORE, n. [ L. psora .} The prow or fore 
nand there with part of a ship. [JVo< m use, except *npoe- 
irity ; also, an try.] Pope, 

r into the pro- Pro re a ata, [L.] according to exigences or 
with the autho- circumstances. 

Encyc. PROROGATION, a. [L. prorogatio. See 
yprietaire, from Prorogue.] 

1. Continuance in time or duration; a 
ne who has the lengthening or prolongation of time; as 
one who pot- the prorogation of something already pos- 
i a thing in his tested. [Thu use u ancoiasMia.] South. 
>f Pennsylvania 2. In England, the continuance of partia- 
drs were called ment from one session to another, as an 
roviuces. adjournment is a continuance of the session 

nks were called from day to day. This is the estahlished 
rved goods and language with respect to the parliament of 
thatanding their Great Britain, in the United States, the 
me of their pro- word is, I believe, rarely or never used ; 

Encyc. adjournment being used not only in its ety- 
oging to a pro- moloeical sense, but for prorogation also, 
■oprietary. The PROROGUE, v. t. prorog. [Fr. proroger ; 
«ua and Mary- L .prorogo ; pro and rogo. The latter word 

itary. signifies to ask, or to propose ; but tfaepri- 

L. proprietas, mary sense is to reach, to stretch forward; 

and this is its import in the derivative pro- 
10 has the 1ml rooo.] 
ly thing whether 1. To protract; to prolong. 

/proprietor of a He pn regu sd Us fov eminent. Drydeu. 

'iftofGod,man 3. To defer ; to delay; as, to prorogue death, 
r of the earth. Shak. 

female who has [/a tke foregoing se n s es, the word is now 
a thing. rarelg usstL] 

L’ E str ange. 3. To continue fee parliament from one 
ietl; L.proprie- aew fo n to another. Parliament is pro- 
rogued by tire king’s authority, either by 
idusive right of the lord, chancellor in his majesty’s pre- 

TO 
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PRORtnmOK, a. [LmM|iH» jwy 

fartl j «**»•*» 

Jkmm king. The 

PROSAIC, a, imi. [L. pr esa l c er, Awn York hash 

prom, pro#*; Fr. pmmg»m. J Thatwhk 

Pertaining to proM; raessobHneproM; not andprseema 


Pertaining toproM; rsssa abhn gproM; sat 
mst ric te d by num bers ; ippMfmitiap; 
aa, immn nemnnsfrinn. 

PROSA'IST, •. “A writer of prate. 


PRO'SAL, e. Pweeio. [Hot used.) Bnwu. 
PaOSCRI'BE. *. 4. rLpreearito ; pro end 
scribo, to write, like sens%of this word 


scrifro, to write. The sens^of this word 
originated in the Rom— pmetice of wri- 
ting the names ofpersons doomed to death, 
nod posting the iwt in public.] 

1. To doom to destruction ; to pot one out 
of the protection of law, and promise a to- 
ward nr his heed. Sylla ana Marius pro- 
ee ribtd euh other's adherents. 

2. To put out of the protection of the law. 
Robert Veit, Bert rf Oxford, wu banished 

the realm and preferred. Spt$mr. 

3. To denounce — d condemn as dangerous 
and not worthy of reception ; to reject ut- 
terly. 

In the year III, die Art— doctrine* were 
proscribed and anathematised by the council of 
Nice. Waterloo!, 

4. To eenante and condemn as utterly un- 
worthy of reception. South. 

5. To wterdfot ; as, to proscribe the use of 
ardent mirite. 

PROSCRIBED, op. Doomed to destruc- 
tion ; denounced as dangerous, or as un- 
worthy of reception; condemned; ba- 
nished. 

PROSCRI'BER, n. One that dooms to de- 
struction ; ona that denounces a* danger- 
ous, or as utterly unworthy of reception. 
PROSCRIBING, ppr. Dooming to de- 
struction; denouncing as unworthy of pro- 
tection or reception ; condemning ; bamih- 


PROSCRFBED, pp Doomed to destruc- 
tion ; denounced as dangerous, or as un- 


PROSCRIB1NG, ppr. Doon 
struction; denouncing as unwi 


PROSCRIPTION, *, \Zj. proscription The 
act of proscribing or dooming to death ; 
among the Romans, the public offer of a re- 
ward for the head of a political enemy. 
Such were the proscriptions of SyUa and 
Mariue. Under the triumvirate, many of 
the beet Roman citixens fell by proscrip- 
tion. 

2. A putting out of the protection of law ; 
condemning to exile. 

3. Censure and condemnation ; utter rejec- 
tion. 

PROSCRIPTIVE, st. Pertaining to or con- 
sisting in proscription ; proscribing. Barks. 

PROSE, ».« as*. [L. It.A8p.proM; Fr. 
prose. Qu. orient tnt, n» or ens.] 

). The natural language of man ; language 
loose and uncoo fined to poetical measure, 
m opposed tavern or metrical composition. 

Things —attempted yet in press or rhym t^ 

2. A mayor used in Use Romieh church oo 
narttoolar day*. Hamm. 

PROSE* v. A To write In mom. Milton. 

2. To make a tedious relation. Mason. 

PROSECUTE, e. 1 [L. prosscsUsu.pross- 
fwer; pro and earner, to follow, Eng. to 
saaL »*o Essays 

1. To Mow or pursue with a view to reach, 


las mm to obtain or sow#** 9 * ««* 

warn already begm; ss, to prose- 
cats a scheme; to pro sa cuU an underta- 
king. The great oanaUn tka atate of New 
Ymkhas been p roc na t ki with auceeea. 

That which is morally good Is to be desired 
and pre ee cmtsi. Wilkins. 

This word signifies either to tom and 
carry on, or simply to continue what has 
been begun. Whan I My, 44 1 hare devised 
a plan which I have not the oourage or 
means toprsMcuto/’ the word riguittM to 
begin to resents. When wo say, * the na- 
tion began a wav which it had not means 
to pronoun,” it riguifies to continue to 
carry on. The latter Is tha getwriae sense 
of the word, but both are well authorised. 
We pr osecute say work of tha hands or 
of the bead. We prosecute a purpose, an 
— terpriae, a work, studies, inquiries, Ac. 

2. To seek to obtain by legal process; as, 
<° prosecute a right in a court of law. 

3. To accuse of soma crime or breach of 
law, or to pursue tor redress or punish- 
ment, before a legal tribunal ; as, to prose- 
cute a man tor trespass or for a riot. It is 
applied to civil suits tor damages, aa well 
as to criminal suits, but not to suits tor 
debt We never say, a man prosecutes 
—other on a bond or note, or in assumpsit; 
but he prosecutes his right or claim in — 
action of debt detinue, trover or assump- 
sit So we say, a man prosecutes another 
for assault and battery, for a libel or for 
slander, or for breaking his dose. In these 
cases, prosecute, sigujnes to begin and to 
continue a suit The attorney-general 
prosecutes offenders in the name of the 
king or of the state, by information or in- 
dictment 

Prosecute differs from persecute, as in law 
it is applied to the legal proceedings only, 
whereas persecute implies cruelty, injustice 
or oppression. 

PROSECUTED, pp. Pursued, or begun 
— d carried on for execution or accom- 
plishment m a scheme; pursued for re- 
drew or punishment in a court of law, as a 
person ; demanded in law, as a right or 
claim. 

PROSECUTING, ppr. Pursuing, or be- 
ginning — d carrying on for accomplish- 
ment ‘.pursuing tor redress or punishment; 
suing tor, m a right or claim. 

PROSECUTION, n. The act or process of 
endeavoring to gain or accompli— some- 


P *0 

autism My be by pemeaOMto Mfbm— - 

tiou or indictment. " JMsfime. 

PROSECUTOR, a. One who mimm or 
cantos on any purpose, plan tramps. 

2. Tha parson who institutes tad m on 
a criminal suit in a legal tribunal, or ma 
who exhibits criminal charges agatoet an 
offender. The attorney-general is the pro- 
secutor for the king or state. Bleoketmi. 

PROS ELYTE, a. tFr.proeefrto, It pro- 
tofito; Or. w*»Mni>i.rw; wmand sapeiwt, 
to coma; sMks, 

A new convert to soma religion or reUffeus 
seat, or to some particular opinion, system 
or party. Thus a Gentile converted to Ju- 
daism is a proselyte ; a Pag— converted to 
Christianity is a proselyte ; and wa apeak 
femtUtriy of arenelytu to tha thaortoa of 
Brown, of Black, or of jUvoisiar. Tha 
word primarily refers to converts to some 
religious oread. 


PROSELYTE, v. t. To make a convert to 
soma religion, or to some opinion or sy- 
stem. Mackuight. 

PR08ELYTISM, n. Tha making of con- 
verts to a religion or religious soot, or to 
an y opinion, system or party. 

They store possessed with a spirit ef prssr- 
tgtism In the most fluMtiesl degree. Burk r. 
2. Conversion to a system or oread. 

PROSELYTIZE, to make converts, or to 
oonrert, is not wall authorised, or not in 
common use, — d is wholly unoeoessary. 
PROSEMINATION, •». [t.pmesmmatus . 
pro and semises, to sow.] 

Propagation by seed. (foe# used.] Hale 


mwnnwrTV® - endeavoring to gain or accomplish some- 


sign or undertaking ; rite prosecution of 
war or of commerce; the prosecution of a 
work, study, argument or inquiry. 

2. Tha institution and carrying on of a suit 
in a court of law or equity, to obtain some 
right, or to re d rew and punish some wrong. 
The prosec utio n of a claim in eh— eery is 
vary expensive. Malicious prosecutions 
—meet Qtc offender to punishment 

3. Tka testitutfen or commencement and 
oOBtfamaaoe of a oioisil suit: tha pro- 
earn of exhibiting formal charges against 
an offe n der before a legal tribunal, and 
pursuing them to final Judgment; as, pro- 
aaa u tkm ef the crown or of the state by 
the atto rne y - or solicitor-general. /Vow- 


Propagation by aead. f Hat used.'] Hale 
PROBENNEAHE'DRAL, 4. [Or. *fo fl 

trust — d Dpt.1 

In erystatoy nspay, having nine tocos on 
two adHaoetrt parts of the crystal. 
PRO'SKR, u. imi. [from prow.} A writer 
of prose. Drayton 

2. In cant language, one who makes e te- 
dious narration of uninteresting matters. 
PROSO'DIAL, \ a. [from prosody.-] Per- 
PROSOD'ICAL, l taining to prosody or 
the qu— tity and aoo— ts of •ylfables ; ac- 
cording to the rules of prosody. 

Warton. Ed, Dispeni. 
PROSO'DIAN, n. [from uroesdy.) One 
skilled in prosody or in Jne rules of pro- 
nunciation — d metrical composition. 
PROS 'ODIST, n. [from prosody. } One who 
understands prosody. Walker. 

PROS'ODY, n. [Fr. prosodw , L .prosodic; 

Or. Tfsesmta ; wysc and aim — ode.) 

That part ot grimmer which treats of the 
quantity of syllables, of accent, and ef the 
lews of versification. It mciudto also the 
art at adjusung the accent and matvicel 
arrangements of syllables in cem p a riti one 
for the lyre. 

PROSOPOLEP'SY , *. [Gr.wfee wMM l f M.] 
Respect of persons ; mom partledMly, a 
premature opinion or mqjttdtoe Sgitotet a 
person, formed by a view of hie ectotasl 
appear— ce. Moors. A&laon. 

P&&feOPOPE'IA,>to fGr.fpwtmc*, 
PROS'OPOPY, ] *t*em,p*«*,a&d 
ersnu, to make.) 

A figure in rhetoric by which Otoys am re- 
presentad m persons, or by whldk Brings in- 
animate sr* spoken of Mmstaatod b— igs, 
or by wMeh aa abasnt person Is introdu- 
ced m sp ea king , or a deeaaaad pemon is 


wfseowss, pend*, and 



PRO 


PRO 


PRO 


inereeented as alive and pres en t It ift- 
ehdM personification, but la more often - 
sire hi its signification. £ mope* 

PROSTEGT, n. [L. prospectus, prospicio, to 
look forward ; pro onicpscio, to so*.] 

]. View of thing* within the retch of the 
eye. 

Eden end tilth* octet in prospect ley. 

j MUtsn. 

2. View of thing* to com* ; intellectual 
eight} expectation. The good men en- 
joys the protput of fntttre felicity. 

3. That vrfcish is presented to the eye ; the 
place nod the objects seen. There is a 
noble protpect from the dome of the state 
howto In Boston, a prospect diversified with 
land and water, and every thing that can 
p le ase the eye. 

4. Object erf view. 

Mail to himself 

Is a hive prospect. Denham. 

6. View delineated or painted ; picturesque 
representation of a landscape. Reynolds. 

6. Place which affords an extended view. 

Milton. 

7. Position iff die front of a building; at, a 
ftr os^ ect towards the south or north. 

8. Expectation, or ground of expectation. 

There is a prospect of a good harvest. A 
man has a prospect of preferment ; or he 
has little of success. Washington. 

0, A looking forward; a regard to some- 
thing future. 

Is he a prudent man si to his temporal estate, 
who lays designs only for a dpy, without any 
prospect to or provision for the remaining part 
of llfet [Little used.] TiUotton. 

PR08PEGTI0N, n. The act of looking for- 
ward, or of providing for future wants. 

Paley 

PROSPECTIVE, a . Looking forward m 
time; regarding the future ; opposed to 
retrospective. 

The supporting of Bible societies is one of the 
points on which the promises, at the time of or. 
dinsdon, had no preepecHoe bearing. W. Joy. 

2. Acting with foresight. 

The French king and king of Sweden arc 
circumspect, industrious and prospective in this 
affkfr. Child. 

3. Pertaining to a prospect; viewing at a 

distance. Milton. 

4. Furnishing an extensive prospect. 

Dwight. 

PROSPECTIVELY, aim. With reference to 
the future. 

PROSPECTUS, n. TL] The plan of a lite- 
rary work, containing the general subject 
or design, with the manner and terms of 
publication, end sometimes a specimen of 

it. 

PROSPER, o. t [L. prospero, from prospe- 
rus, from the Or. to cany to or 

toward; wfog and fifth to boar.] 

To favor ; to render successful. 

Ail things concur to prosper oar desjgs^^ 

PROS'PER, v. i. To be successful ; to suc- 
ceed. 

The Lord made all that he did to prosper in 
bit hand. Gen. xxxix. 

He that cevereth hts tin*, shall not p rosp er . 

Prov. xxvtiL 

2. To grow or increase; to thrive; to make 


gain; as, to prosper in bn t h ess . Our agri- 
culture, commerce and tnenufataUi us, sow 
prosper. 

PROSPERED, pp. Having suocess ; fcvor- 
ed. 

PROSPERING, ppr. Rendering mooes* 
fUl ; advancing in growth, Wealth or any 

PlfoSPER'ITY, n. [L. protperitae.] Ad- 
vance or gain in any thing good or desira- 
ble; successful progress in any business 
or enterprise ; success ; attainment of the 
object desired ; as, the prosperity of arts ; 
agricultural or commerdal prosperity; na- 
tional prosperity. Our disposition to abuse 
the blessings of providence renders prospe- 
rity dangerous. 

The prosperity of fools shall destroy them. 

Prov. i. 

PROSPEROUS, a. [L. prosperus.] Advan- 
cing in the pursuit of any thing desirable ; 
making gain or increase ; thriving ; suc- 
cessful ; as, a prosperous trade ; a prosper- 
ous voyage ; a prosperous exhibition or un- 
dertaking ; a prosperous man, family or 
nation ; a prosperous war. 

The seed shall be prosperous ; the vine shall 
give her fruit. Zcoh. vih. 

2. Favorable ; favoring success ; at, a pros- 
perous wind. Denham. 

PROSPEROUSLY, adv. With gain or in- 
crease ; successfully. Bacon. 

PROSPEROUSNESS, n. The state of be- 
ing successful ; prosperity. 
PROSPP'CIENCE, n. [L. prospiaens.] The 
act of looking forward. Diet. 

PROS'TATE, a. [from Gr. wfoiaifti, to set 
before.] 

In anatomy , the prostate gland is a gland si- 
tuated just before the neck of the bladder 
in males, and surrounding the beginning of 
the urethra. It is situated on the under 
and posterior part of the neck of the blad- 
der, so as to surround the lower side of 
the urethra. Encyc. Wtstar. 

PROSTERN ATION, n. [L. prostemo, to 
prostrate ; pro and sterna?] 

A state of being cost down ; dejection ; de- 
pression. [Little used.] Wiseman. 

PROSTHESIS, ) t». [Gr.] In surgery, the 
PROTH'ESIS, J addition of an artificial 
part to supplv a defect of the body ; as a 
wooden leg, &c. Quincy. Coxs. 

PROSTHETIC, a. [Gr. *c<*fms.] Pre- 
fixed, as a letter to a word. 
PROSTITUTE, e. t. [L. prostituo ; pro 
and statuo, to set.] 

1. To offer freely to a lewd use, or to indis- 
criminate lewdness. 

Do not prostitute thy daughter. Lev. xix. 

2. To give up to any vile or infamous pur- 
pose ; to devote to any thing base ; to sell 
to wickedness ; as, to prostitute talents to 
the propagation of infidel principle* ; to 


prostitute the press to the publication of 
blasphemy. 

3, To oflbr or expos* upon vile terms or to 
unworthy persons. TUtotoom. 

PROSTITUTE, a. Openly devoted to lewd- 
ness j sold to wickedness or to infomous 

MedeUrfd by want and prostitute tor bread. 


PROSTITUTE, is. A frmaU given to in- 
discriminate lewd ne m ; a strumpet 

J ftr pt faa . 

2. A base hireling; a mercenary; on* who 
offers himself to infomous mmpbymmu 
fat hire. 

No hireling she, no prsstkots to peek*. 

Peps. 

PROSTITUTED, pp. Offered to common 
lewdness; devoted to base purpoese. 

PROSTITUTING, ppr. Offering to indis- 
criminate lewdnees ; devoting to infomous 

PROSTITUTION, «. [Fr.from L. prosti- 
tute] 

1. The act or practice at offering the body 
to an indiscriminate intercourse with men , 
common lewdness of a female. Spectator. 

2. The act of setting one’s self to sale, or of- 
fering one’s self to Infomous employments ; 
as, the prostitution of talents or abilities. 

1 PROSTITUTOR, n. One who prostitutes ; 
one who submits himself or offer* another 
to vile purposes. 

PROSTRATE, a. [L. prostratus, from pro- 
stemo, to lay flat ; pro and sterno.] 

1 . Lying at length, or with the body extend- 
ed on toe ground or other surface. 

Groveling and prostrate on yon lake of fire. 

Mitten. 

2. Lying at mercy, as a supplicant 

Saak. Chapman. 

3. Lying in the posture of humility or ado- 
ration. Milton. Pope. 

PROSTRATE, v. t. To lay flat; to throw 
down ; os, to prostrate the body ; to pros- 
trate trees or plants. 

2. To throw down ; to overthrow ; to de- * 
molish ; toTuin , as, t o prostrate a village ; 
to prostrate a government ; to prostrate law 
or justice ; to prostrate the honor of a na- 
tion. 

3. T o prostrate one's self, to throw one’s self 
down or to fall in humility or adoration. 

Duppa. 

4. To bow in humble reverence. 

5. To sink totally ; to reduce ; as, to pros- 
trate strength. 

PROSTRATED, pp. Laid at length; laid 
flat ; thrown down ; destroyed. 

PROSTRATING, ppr. Laying flat; throw- 
ing down ; destroying. 

PROSTRATION, a. The act of throwing 
down or laying flat; as, the prostration of 
the body, of trees, or of corn. 

0 The act of foiling down, or the act of 
bowing in humility or adoration ; prima- 
rily, the act of falling on the fooe, but it ia 
now used for kneeling or bowing in reve- 
rence and worship. 

3. Great depression ; dejection ; as, a pros- 
tration of spirits. 

4. Great lose of natural strength and vigor; 
that state of the body in disease in srbicb 
the system is passive and requires power- 
ful stimulants to excite it into action. 

Coxs. 

PRO'STYLE, n. [Gr. wproiec; vgeandrv- 
>*f, a column.] 

In architecture, a range of oohunns in the 
front oft temple. Encyc. 

PROS YL'LOGISM, ». [pro and syllogism.] 


L'LOGISM, n. [pro and syUegnm.] 
syllogism is when tiro or more sri- 
is are so connected that the concnu- 
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«b» df (ha fow aar li tlw ante dr motor 
nf III i faWa wIiim JTuKt. 

, ROTA8IS, nTfOr . wferwe/f, from *g* twjm, 


PROTASIS,*, [Or., 
topwaant) 

1. fmap&kmt* 


3. la the assciesU drama, the foot part of a 
cowrie «r tragk sieee, ta which the nr#- 
wIpawoiMaro shewn, their characters in- 
ftMted, anti At eripsci pr o peead and en- 
torodou. The protasis nrfgbtextend to 
tiro acts, where ft ended, and the epitasij 

PROTATTC, a. (Or. w£srwr/*K.] fitting 
ploswdin the beginning; preview. 

Dryden. 

PROTEAN, a. Pertaining to Proteus; rea- 
dily assuming different shapes. [See Pro- 
Urn . 1 

PROTECT', v. t [L.protectu*,protego ; pro 
and tego, to cover; Or. ny*h with a pre- 
fix ; Eng. deci. See Deed.] 

To cover or shield Drain danger or injury; to 


R fa cagwfie c oaafcfo» wear y nation and 
every roijgieus cedar haa a jMtiWw t#* 
riding atRome. Ha k a cardinal, and 

P ROTEC TORATE, a. Oovemiawt by a 

WOtoCtOf* ffMNWf 

PROTECTORSHIP, a. 71 m office of a 
protector or regent Anut 

PROTECTRESS, a. A woman or female 
that protects. ffiooeu. AM**. 

PROTEND', v, t [L. wrekuda; pro and 
leads, to stretch.] 

To hold oat | to stretch Rath. 

With bk pr etend e d Isom he makes defrost. 


PROTENDfED, m. Reached or stwtchod 
forth. MUford. 

PROTEND'INO, ppr. Stretching fori, 
PROTENSE, a. proteus’. Extensa. {Not 


PROTERV7TY, a. [L. | 


PRO 

dm and of the Utt, aadnetioetirmtaliMdaidoreer 

Mtarre- of the eawm, by wbJehh# heetattee gable 
aal, and to pat the amount of tba WO, iritis ebar- 
gee, damage* and interact ; aka d She do- 
»t by a deration against tba drawer* a noli of 
raM. hand l for non-payment to abmkfog «or* 

tit of a poratkm, and of the master of a veaetl 
Amet against sebum, Re. A proto* is also a 

’ ftnule writing attested by a justice of the name 

(Idiom. or consul, drawn by tns master of a vea- 
V"* •ft*** ft* ?'**'*'* *» voyage by 

which the ship baa suffered, and showing 
that the damage suffered was not owing 
d efro s t . to the neglect or misconduct of the master. 
£»£*; PROTESTANT, a. Pertaining to thee* 


defend; to guard ; to preserve in safety; a 
word of general import both ut a literal end 
figurative team. Walls protect a city or 
garrison ; clothing is designed to protect 
the body Dram cola ; arms may protect one 


Pw pRorESTANT, «. One of th. »rty »l,o 

.JSSSU ptfnlwM- CZrf*n«Aj ulhend to Lutbw >t the lUferin.tU in 

ROTEST, <ei. [L. pnttitor ; pro end 1329, and prota.trd, or nude a tolnnn de* 


the body Dram cola ; arms may protect one 
from an assault; our houses protedt us 
from the inclemencies of the weather ; the 
law protect s our persons and property ; the 
father protects his children, and the guard- 
ian his ward ; a shade protect* us from ex- 
trema heat ; a navy protects our commerce 
and our shorts ; embassadors are protected 
from arrest. 

PROTECTED, pp. Covered vr defended 
from injury ; preserved in safety. 
PROTECTING, ppr. Shielding from in- 
jury; defending; preserving in safety. 
PROTECTION, *. The act of protecting ; 
defense; shelter Dram evil; preservation 
from loss, injury or annoyance. We find 
protectum under good laws and an upright 
administration. How little are men dis- 
posed to acknowledge divine protection ! 

2. That which protects or preserves from 
injury. 

Let them rise up and help you, and be youi 
firotechon. Dent, xxxii. 

3 A writing that nrotects; a passport or 
other writing whicn secures from molesta- 
tion. 

4 Exemption. Embassadors at foreign 
courts are entitled to protection from ar- 
rest Members of parliament, representa- 
tives and senators, are entitled to protec- 
tion from arrest during their attendance 
on the legislature, as are suitors and wit- 
nesses attending a court. 

Writ of protection, a writ by which the king 
of Great Britain exempts a person from 
arrsst Blaeketone. 

PROTECTIVE, a. Affording protection ; 

sheltering ; defensive. Thomson. 

PROTECTOR, a. {fr.protecteur.} One that 
defends er shields from injury, evil or op- 
pression; a defender; a guardian. The 
king or sovereign is, or ought to be, the 
protector of tba nation; tbe husband is the 1 
protector of bis wife, and the frther of hie 

cUMraie 

2. In Es sg lami, one who formerly bad the 


vishness, petulance. {Little turd.] 

PROTEST, v. i. [L. protestor; pro and 
tester , to affirm; It protestors ; Fr. pro- 
tester; Sp .protestor.] 

1. To affirm with solemnity ; to make a so- 
lemn declaration of a fact or opinion ; as, 
I protest to you, I hare no knowledge of 
ths transaction. 

2. To make a solemn declaration expressive 
of opposition , with again* ; as, no pro- 


who, at the reformation of religion, pro- 
tested against a deem of Charles V. and 
the diet of Spiros; pertaining to tbe ad- 
herents of Lather, or others or the reform- 
ed churches ; as, the protestont religion. 

Addison. miner. 
HOTESTANT, n. One of the party who 
adhered to Luther at the Reformation in 
1529, and protested, or made a solemn de- 
claration or dhueat Drama decree of the em- 
peror Charles V. and the diet of Spires, 
and appealed to a general council. This 
name was afterwards extended to the fol- 
lowers of Calvin, and Protestants is the 
denomination now given to all who be- 
long to ths reformed churches. The king 
of Prussia has, however, interdicted the 
use of this name in his dominions. 


tests against your votes. Denham. u „ of #,}, n&m ’ e in dominions. 

The coiucienc* ha* power to protsst against mmrwoviM'rmif «« . . 

the exorbiuuicic* of the passions. South. PROTESTANTISM, n. Ths protestont 
3. To make s formal declaration in writing . South. 

against a public law or measure. It is the PROTEST ANTLY , edp. In conformity to 
privilege of any lord in parliament to pro- protastanta. {A very bad word and 

lest against a law or resolution. used.} Milton. 

PROTEST, v. t. To coll a. a witness in PROTESTATION, a, [Fr. ; from protest . ) 
affirming or denying, or to prove an of* 1*A solemn declaration of a fact, opinion 
firmation. or resolution. J looker. 

Fiercely they oppos'd 2. A solemn declaration of dlaaent ; a pro- 

My journey strenge, with clamorous uproar tost ; as, the protestation of certain noble- 

Pretesting Ate supreme. Mitten. men against an order of council. 

2. To prove , to show , to give evidence of. Clarendon. 


firmation. or resolution. Hooker . 

Fiercely they oppos'd 2. A solemn declaration of dlaaent ; a pro- 

My journey strange, with clamorous uproar test ; as, the protestation of certain noble- 
Pretesting Ate supreme. Mitten. men against an order of council. 

2. To prove , to show , to give evidence of. Clarendon. 

{Not m use.} Shah. 3. In law, a declaration iu pleading, by wliich 

3. In commerce, to protest a bill of sachsmgs, the party interposes an oblique allegation 

is for a notary public, at tbe rooueat of or denial of some fact, protesting that it 

the payee, to make a formal declaration doe# or doe* not exist. Ths lord may Bl- 

under hand and seal, against the drawer ledge the villenage of the plaintif by way 
of the bill, on account of non-acoeptanoe * of protestation, and thus deny the demand, 
or non-payment, for exchange, cost, com- lilac ketone. 

missions, damages and interest ; of which PROTESTED, pp. Solemnly declared or 
act the indorser must be notified within alledged { declared against for non-ac- 

such time as the law or custom proscribes. ceptance or non-payment 

felu like manner, notes of hand given to a PROTESTER, n. One who protests; one 
r banking corporation are protected for non- who utters a solemn declaration. 

payment 2. One who protests a bill of exchange. 

PROTEST, n. A solemn declaration of PROTESTING, opr. Solemnly de oaring 
opinion, commonly against some act; ap- or affirming ; declaring against for non* 
propriately, a formal and solemn declare- acceptance or non-payment. 


tion in writing of dissent from the proceed- PR GTE l Iff, a. [L. from Or. Hf arsap] In 


fogs of a legislative body ; as, the protest 
of lotds In parliament, or a like declaration 
of d i saaa t of any minority against the pro- 
ta odfo ga of a majority of a body of men. 

2. In commerce, a formal declaration made 
by a notary public, under band and seal, 


mythology, a marine deity, the MU of 
Ocesnus and Tethys, whose distinguish- 
ing characteristic was (ha foeulty of ear 
■awning different shapes. Hence im de- 
nominate one who sniffy changes bk farm 
or principles, a Proteue. 


lam d, one who formerly had the 
e hingdosn daring the king’s mi- 


nority; angesit Cromwell aesumed the 
title of lord Protector, 


by a notary public, under band and seal, or principles, a Proteue. 
at tba request of the payee or bolder of a PROTHON OTARI8HIP, n. Tbeoffieecf 
foil of exchange, for non-aeeeptanee or a prothonotary. {An m ohe ard, harsh word 

nott-paymaot of tbe same, protesting and little need.] Carew. 

against tbe drawer and others concerned, PROTHON'OTARY, n. [Lour L. protono- 
for the exchang e, charges, damages and tarius; G». wgwrsf, fouls and L. natariue, a 
interest. This protest is written on a copy scribe.} 



PRO 


PRO 


PRO 


1. Originally,tbeehkfn*toi 7 j andanofoet-j 
ly, tho till* of lb* principal notaries of the 
emperor* of Constan tino p l e. H mm , 

2. In England, u officer la the eeort of 
king'* bench sad oommon pleas The 
prothonotary of the king's bench reoosds 
all dell aetieae. in the common pleas, 
the prot h o notori ea, «f which then are 
three, enter and oatdD all declarations, 

enter mw q mri Xa W ais) ftp. Encyc. 

3. In tte United Stcfd, * register or clerk 
of a court. The word however is not ap- 
plied to any officer, except in particular 

states. 

A poet a Ueal pr o i kono ia ri et, in the court of 
Howe, are twelve persons constituting a 
•e&ege, who reoeive the last wills of cardi- 
nals, make information * and proceedings 
necessary for the canonisation of saints, 


& To delay; to defer; tom* offtoa distant 
time i as, to protroM the de r isi o n of a 
eatescon; to protract the final feme. 
PROTRACT, «. Tedious oeattauanre. 


(Not used,] _ Spencer. 

PROTRACTED, pp. Drawn oot in time; 

delayed. * 

PROTRACTER, n. One who peotoactaor 


PROTUBERATION, m The a* ff «*H- 
lug hnjonil the OBtroundfatg aiftiw 

PROTUBEROUS, a. Pto taba m t |£ 
PROUD.0. [Sax.pjmtr; D. p rw<«* , p roo d, 


paper, or from the spreading of it on tablets. 
It was formerly the upper part of a leaf of 
a book on which the title or name was 
’written.] 

1. The original copy of any writing. [Not 
mow ewrf.j Aytijj'e. 

3. A record or registry. 

PROTOCOLIST, it. In Russia, a register 
or clerk. Tookc. 

PROTOMARTYR, a. [Or. w^ref, first, 
and /Mffrvg, martyr.] 

1. The flint martyr ; a term applied to Ste- 
phen, the fint Chrutian martyr. 

2. The first who suffer* or is sacrificed in 

any cause. Dryden. 

PROTOPLAST, a. [Or. w^roc, first, and 
**mcot, formed.] 

The original ; the thing first formed, as a 
copy to be imitated. Thus Adam has been 


copy to be imitated. Thus Adam has been 
called our protoplast. Bryant. Harvey. 
PROTOPLASTIC, a. Pint formed. Howell. 
PROTOPOPE, a. [Or. w^orsf, first, and 


Chief pope or imperial confessor, an officer 
of the holy directing synod, the supreme 
spiritual oourt of tne Greek church in 
Russia. Tooke, Run. 

PROTOSUL'PH ATE, a. In chimistry, the 
combination of fulphuric add with a prot- 
otyd. 

PROTOTYPE, *• [Fr. from Or. rjeratv 
wof ; srwmr, first, and rvsrsf, type, form, 
model.] 

An original or model after which any thing 
is formed; the pattern of any thing to be 
engraved, coat, ds.; exemplar; archetype. 

Wbtton. Encyc. 
PUOTOX/YD, a. [Gr. wpre* first, and 
«{v;, add.] 

A substance combined with o xy gen in the 
fint degree, or an oxyd formed by the 
fint degree of oxydfaMttant JHwwgpa. 
PROTOXTDIZE, «. I. To oxydfoa in the 
fint degree. 

PROTRACT', v. (. [L. protractu$,ttce*pro- 
traho ; pro and frwde, to draw.] 

1. To draw out or lengthen in time ; to con- 
tinue ; to prolong; as, to protrmot an ar-_ 
gument; to protract a dkcuadon; to pro- 
tract a war nr a negotiation. 


! lengthens in time. 

PROTRACTING, ppr, Drawing out or 
continaingin time ; delaying. 
PROTRACTION, «. The act of tearing 
out or continuing in time ; the act of de- 
laying the termination of a thing; as, the 
protraction of a debate. 

PROTRACTIVE, a. Drawing out or 
lengthening in time; prolonging; conti- 
nuing; delaying. 

He suffered their protracts* arts. Dryden. 
PROTRACTOR, n. An instrument for lay- 
ing down and measuring angles on paper 
with accuracy and dispatch, and by which 
the use of the line of chords is superseded. 
It is of various forms, semicircular, rec- 
tangular, or circular. Encyc. 

PROTREPTICAL, a. [Gr. wprprriKot, 
from r{orf*T«, afor^txoput, to exhort; 
«-fo and rpru, to turn.] 

Hortatory; suasory; intended or adapted to 
persuade. [ Little used .] Ward. 

PROTRUDE, v. t. [L. protrvdo ; pro and 
trudo, to thrutt. See rAntsf.1 

1. To thrust forward ; to drive or force 

along ; as, food protruded from the sto- 
mach into tho intestine. Locke. 

2. To thrust out, as from confinement The 
contents of the abdomen are protruded in 
hernia. 

PROTRU'DE, v. i. To shoot forward ; to be 
thrust forward. 

The part* protrude beyond the skin. Bacon. 
PROTRUDED, pp. Thrust forward or 
out. 

PROTRUDING, ppr. Thrusting forward 
or out. 

PROTllU'SION, «. * as a. The act of 
thrusting forward or beyond the Usual 
limit ; a thrusting or driving ; a push. 

Locke. 

PROTItU'SIVE, a. Thrusting or impelling 
forward ; as, protrueioe motion. Darwin. 
PROTUBERANCE, *. [L. protuberant, 
^rotubero ; pro and tuber , a puff bunch or 

A sweiing or ttunor cm the body ; a pro- 
minence; a bunch or knob; any thing 
swelled or pushed beyond the surrounding 
or adjacent surface ; on the surfaoe of the 
earth, a hill, knoll or other elevation. 

Hale. More. 

Protuberance differs from projection, being 
applied to parts that rise from the surface 
with a gradual ascent or small angle; 
whereas a projection may be at a right an- 
gle with the surface. 

PROTUBERANT, «. Swelling; prominent 
beyond the surrounding surfisce ; as, a pro- 
tuberant joint; e protuberant oyc. 
PROTUBERATE, t. i. [L. protubero, su- 

3?swall or be prominent beyond the adja- 
cent surfooe; to bulge out 

If the navel p ee tnkerate t , make a smallsunc- 
trniw with a lancet through the skin. Sharp. 


ETwltrita SlSlim, jUirkn- 

Rant, brave; prods, the ore* of a stop; 
prodnma, prowees; probably of the naw 
Smily, with the md&wmae of s wotting , 
stretching or erectiag. See Prude.] 

1. Having inordinate self-esteem ; peoaoee- 
ing a high or unreasenable conceit of ana's 
own wxeelknce, either of body or ndod. 
A man may ha proud of his parson, tf his 
talents, of his acoompHsh me n t a or cf his 
achievements. He may be proud ef any 
tiling to which ha bear* soma relation. 
He may be proud of hie country, Ids go- 
vernment , Ida equipage, or of whatever 
may, by association, gratify his esteem of 
himself. He may even be proud of his re- 
ligion or of his church. Ha conceives that 
any thing excellent or valuable, in which 
be has a share, or to which he stands 
related, contributes to his own importance, 
and this conception exalts his opinion of 
himself. Proud is followed by tf, before 
the object, supra. 

2. Arrogant; haughty; supercilious. 

A fot so proud will not the weaker seek. 

HiUon. 

3. Daring; presumptuous. 

By bis us demanding he amheth through 
the proud. Job xxri. 

4. Lofty of mien ; grand of person ; aa, a 

proud steed. Milton. 

5. Grand ; lofty; splendid ; magnificent. 

Storms of stones from the proud temple's 

height. Dryden. 

6. Ostentatious; grand; aa, proud titles. 

Shah. 

7. Splendid ; exhibiting grandeur and dis- 
tinction ; exciting pride ; as, a proud day 


tinction; exciting prid 
for Rome. 


; as, a proud day 


8. Excited by the animal appetite ; applied 
particularly to the female of the canine 
tpeciet. 

9. Fungous; aa, proud flesh. Sharp. 

PROUDLY, ado. With an inordinate self- 
esteem; in a proud manner; haughtily , 
ostentatiously ; with lofty airs or mien. 

Proudly he marches on and void of fear. 

PROVABLE, a. [See Prow.] That may’be 
proved. 

PRO V ABLY, adv. In a manner capable of 
proof. Huloet. 

PROT AND, n. Provender. [Not in use.] 

PROVE, e.t prdo. [Sax. ppogaan ; D.pr se- 
wn; Q. probirent Da u.pr&eer; Set.prtf- 
v a; W. prod; Arm. prom, prouein ; L. 
probe i It. p rocu r e; 8p. prober, to try; Fr. 
eprotmer; Ron. probuyu, to prove; probe- 
cay, to pierce, to penetrate, to send by 
force. Ifeo primary eesae it to strain, to 
urge by fores, or rather to thrust or drive. 
The word ten may be of the same fo- 
mify, from its projection. See /Veto.] 

1. To try; to ascertain eoase unknown qua- 
lity or truth by an experiment, or by a test 
or s lan ted. Tbuo we prow tbs stongth 
of gn a p a wd a r by oaperintont; we snow 
theetrwftiier solidify of cannon ty ex- 
periment We prove the oontoata of a 
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PRO 

vernal by m mm ri f it with a fa andard faQ. D.frSw. 

i»> me. #«••<«*, tfc*«d 

1. sa toMifa erasi m a fa - truth, k tW Haifa 

iroBty or fret, by teetimroy « other avi* ««md ef jr« 
frm< TfapWntif faarofamufaprro* from efoere, L i 
the trafref kfcitfrofroi fat pirn w ri t* mfr the Frau 


& tt» evfaee trofc by mg m mk fa fr wtio n | 


far. The Hdfrtt >wtah li probably 
wpoeed fifjro an! frwfr rtetnah, 
from efoere, L, tie* to Rva, and from ti- 
oomio fro French hava wfa o rfe, Bag. ti- 
amt Whether fro Fi o ao fc j mmfa and 
Nona, jnwa far mo from fro mm o aonroe, 
may be do ub te d . Uro Oeronm proti e ti 
may bo formed from fro L, proo ieb m, 8p. 
prooevr. Port proair. frt I* pro roa fa i. 
It k said that promnd, pr ov ender, original- 
lyafcnifiod a vessel oontafafag a meaeuee 


sties from jw o m w Mraa that mo two or may bo formed from the L. prove**, Sp. 

admitted. Ifttk admitted frst ovary im- wma. Port protir. Q*. L. pro s uafai . 

moral act fa fr i marrifr m a ratio na l be- It k said that pro-sti; a r or oarfrr, original- 

tag, and fail fatifagkaa immoral act; ly signified a vessel oontafaipg a measure 

faro teh p roes tibj se iro m iyinfoTsnr s, that ofeorn daily given to aberst or other beast 

dueling » dkboaofsMe to a rational being. Bntqn. N meybeoaeualfa p r seewfor , aa 

4, To ascertain fro gmm fa e n eas or validity in w ii a y r , and fro word may bo from 

eft loaorlfr; aa, taproot a will. preeufoo.j 

0. Ifeexparfam; to tty by sdfrrfag or en- 1. Dry food frr bo— te, usually meal, or a 
eooetormg ; to gain certain knowledge by mixture of meal and out straw or hair. In 
fra operation or something on curatives, a mart general sense, It may rigulty dry 

or by some act of oar own. food of any kind. Smfi. Mortimer. 

Lot him in arm* fro power of Tnmas prvm. 2. Provisions; meat; food. Com. 

Drgdtn, [Not a ted of food for mm in Norn Bng- 

0. In arithmetic, to show, evinoeor ascer- lead.] 

tabs the correctness of any operation or PHOVSR, *. One that prom or trier ; that 
remit. Thai in subtraction, it the differ- which prove, 

mmm between two numbem, edded to the PROV'KRB,*. [Fr. presorts ; Itprooorhio; 
leaeer number, makes a mm equal to the L.proeerbiem ; pro and vorbtm a a word] 

C ter, the correctness of the rabtrac- 1. A short sentence often repeated, express- 
ia proved. In other words, if the sum log e well known truth or common fret, 
of the remainder and of the subtrahend, ascertained by experience or observation ; 
is equal te the minuend, the operation of a maxim of wisdom. 

subtraction is proved to be correct The prmerh is true, that light galas make 

7. To try ; to examine. heavy parses, for light galas come odea, great 

Prom year own stives. 2 Cor. xilL gains now and then. Bom a. 

8. Mm Go* when by tt.«r pnmx*- »; * » n M n..ft.n wpw ai l « bJ 

tion* tfc/put hi. Mtienc. to frnl, P.. k ™"*T 1 T Uy ' * " rre * d ‘ “ ° y,0 ‘ 

sc Ss fc StsJM: \f» -^^ssrr.rsaff 

tooduc. mj. so. ?pg r s z !L.Ty? sffi 

rooVE. .. I » «.y. 'J£S£ " T ‘ lr ” 

To press by arms whose fotr itw«to reign. 4-Brooorbo, a canonical book of the Old 
Drylen, Testament, containing a great variety of 

2. To be found or to have its qualities as- wise maxims, rich in practical truths and 

pertained by experience or trial ; as, a excellent rules for the conduct of all clas s es 

plant or medicine provet salutary. of men. 

•* * < 1 PRnv'vnn . t i. » 


ing a well known truth or common fret, 
ascertained by experience or observation ; 
a maxim of wisdom. 

The prmoork is true, that light galas make J 
heavy parses, for light galas ooms odea, great 
gains now and then. Bacon. 


asruT* r’drrrj tz 

PIWVE. .. h « .-v. t£*J3Z Ci"*' "**" 

To pram by arms whose &te itwa/to reign. 4.Prooordo f a canonical book of fro Old 
j)ry4en. Testament, containing a great variety of 

2. To be found or to have its qualities as- wise maxims, rich in practical truths and 

pertained by experience or trial ; as, a excellent rules for the conduct of all dames 
plant or medicine promt salutary. fne». 

3. To be ascertained by the event or some- PROV ERB, c. t. To mention in a proverb, 

thing eubsequent ; as, the report promt to [Not in mo.} Milton. 

be true, or provet to be false. 2. To provide with a proved^ im sms,] 

When the inflammation ends in a gangrene, Shak. 

the earn p ro vet mortal. Arbmiknot. PROVERBIAL, a. Mentioned in a pro- 

4. To be found true or correct by the result verb ; as, a p r o ver b ial erne or remedy. 


0. To make certain; to show; to evince. 
This argument promt how erroneous is the 
common opinion. 

To succeed. 

It the experiment promt not — Boom. 

[Nttfamt.) 

PROVED, pp. Tried; evinced; experienced. 
PIOVEDTTOR, \ a. [It prooedUore, from 
PBQVEDO'RE, ) promdere , to provide. 
See Provide.} 

A purveyor; one employed to procure eup 
poes for an army. 

Prooeditor, fa Veniae and other parte of 
Italy, k aa ofroar who superintends mat* 


Eneyc. I PRO' 


In caib of ex ces s e s, I take the German pro- 
vtrUal cure, by a hair of the came beast, to be 
the worst in the world. Trmple. 

2. Comprised in a proverb; seed or current 

as a proverb ; as, a pr ov e rbial saying or 
speech. rope. 

3. Pertaining to proverbs ; resembling a 

proverb ; suitable to a prov e rb ; as, a pro- 
verbial obscurity. Brown. 

PROVERB'IALfST, a. Oae who sneaks 
pro verb s. Lemgkome. 

PROVERB'IALIZE, o. t. To make a pro- 
verb: to turn into a proverb, or to uee pro- 
verbkDy. [Umueuatf Good. 


PROVEN, a word tmed by Scottish writers it kprooorbiattp mid. Broom. 

forarwefr PROVIDE, «. «. [L. prooideo, literally to 

PROVEN'CIAL, a. [Fr. orowsfe l] Per- see before; pro and sdfo^to see; Fr. 

tri u in g fa Provence, fa France. poorooer; It proomdere: Sp. promer; 

PRO VENDER, s. [Fr. pr o oomdt, proof Pub jw rir . ] 
der; Nowa. p raa amda r, a prob e mfaq r; jw* 1. To Piwcme beforehaad; to get, collect 
•satire, a yroeud ; Ryifa a probmd ; er m a h a re a dy for frteeaee; to prepare . 


In a proverb; as, 


[L. prooideo, Hs 
o and video, to i 
troooodoro ,* Sp. t 


PRO 

Abfahua stid, Oed win eretffo kkaetif a 
ktikikuNfofo. fruh^fo 
Prov id e atifr e r geld asr tihet dee farm in 
V»* poem Haifa. «. 

U * kl, * *•■•*** frbtigfa^tR mm 

X To furnish ; to supply; followed by with. 

Rcaa, by the owe of fae aaagktnafa was 
writ provided with ooru. Jrkdbmt. 

JPreohkd qf k now obsolete. 

3. To stipulate previously. Therareaneat 
midst that the party shall faeur ro faro 
£ To make a previous coaditioaid afrufr^ 
frm. [See Presided.} 

0. To foreeee; a LdtmW [^et fa use.] 
B. /mnh. 

0. / V oi ds , fa a transitive trow, k foUew- 
ed tar dpoimet or /or. We prvmdo warm 
olotmng qpafast the iatiamaaciw of the 
w eat h er; wa j w e e ids ntos—ariet euafaeta 
time of need; or wo provide warm clothing 
for winter, fro. 

PROVIDE, e. i. Te procure supplies or 
meane of dafrnae; at to take measures for 
counteracting or esoapiag an evil. The 
sagadty of brutes fa y refa dfap qpafast the 
inclemencies of the weather Is weoderfol. 

Government J t a ooalriraaot of human wn- 
does to provide ftr humaa waste. Burk*. 

PROVIDED, pp. Procured beforehand; 
made ready for ftitura use; supplied; fur 
ttithed: stipulated. 

2. Stipulated aa a w md fti o n , which condi- 
tion is expressed in fat following sentence 
or words ; as. •* provided that nothing m 
this act frail prejudice the rights of any 
peraon whatever. This sentenos k in the 
nature of the oaae a b eol ute, the douse or 
sentence independent ; " time at that being 
provided, which follows; " “ Ok condition 
being provided P The word being k un- 
derstood, and the participle provided oenees 
with the whole sentence absolute. “ Thu 
condition being previously ttipulated or et- 
tnbliehed." Thee and tint here refer to 
the whole number of the sentence. 
PROVIDENCE,*. [Fr. from L. prooideo- 
tiaA 

1. The act of providing or preparing for Ai- 
ture uee or application. 

Providence for war is the best prev t nden of 
it [jfew Utile turd.) Bocm. 

2. Foresight: timely care ; particularly, ac- 
tive foresight, or foresight accompanied 
with the procurement of what is neces- 
sary for fature use, or kith suitable prepa- 
ration. How many of the trouhlae and 
perplexities of life proceed from want of 
providence f 

3. In theology, the ears and superintendence 
which God exercises over his creature*. 
He that acknowledges a creation and de- 
nies a providence , involves himself in a pal- 
pable contradiction ; for the same power 
which caused a thing to exist is n sogwa r y 
to continue its existence. Some per rons 
admit a general providence, bnt deny a 

.particular providence , noteouekkriag that 
a general providence ocmohtoct p a rtkWmo. 

A belief in dime providence, ka aotiaae of 
great consolation to good mro. % title far 
providence k often understood Gal biro- 
sdf. » 

4. Prudsnaa fa fra wggifaMif cf me'* 
ccneeroe or fa private «eaoetay. 



PRO 

PROVIDENT, «. Faw ning matt and 


$ provident 

The parsimonious emmet, pnaidsat 
Offtrture. * * ' 

Orange to what AafOttm was, 

Brave, wary, prsymm and tort*. WWtor. 

PROVIDENT! At, a Uboto* by fee 

proridmoe of -God; wfcwbh to divine 
pnridnM; pmimnHgg fnmii itirnw dltw- 
tiouto wi&esfetoodanee; M, Umprooidsn- 
Hal caamvmm of tiring*; • providential 
Hot muab ore we 


SStfSSX; 


Woodward. 

PROVIDENTIALLY, *do. By mean, of 

UHi jHWvMMSlfVs 

. Every endmel to prmddeatiaily directed to 
feeaeaof He neper weapons. Ray 

PROV'IDENTLY, ado. With prudent fore- 
right; with wis* precaution in preparing 
fertile future. 

WfcOVPDER, n. One who pro video, fur- 
nishes or supplies; one that proenree what 
le wan tod. Shak. 

PROVINCE, n. [Pr. from L. p rodlncia; 
usually supposed to be formed from pro 
«tad sftnco, to conquer. This is very doubt- 
fel, as pramnco was not used by the Ro- 

1. Among ths Romans, a oountry of consi- 

derable extent, which being reduced uuder 
their dominion, vu new-modeled, sub- 
jected to the command of an annual go- 
vernor sent from Rome, and to such taxes 
and contributions |* the Romans saw fit 
to impose. That part of France next to 
fee Aloe was a Roman province, and still 
beam fee name Provence. F.ncyc . 

2. Among the modern*, a country belonging 
to a kingdom or state, either by conquest 
or ooteibation, usually situated at a dis- 
tance from fee kingdom or state, but more 
or less dependent on it or subject to it. 
Thus formerly, the English colonies in 
North America were province t of Great 
Britain, as Nora. Scotia and Canada still 
are. The province* of fee Netherlands 
formerly belonged to fee house of Austria 
and to Spain. 

3. A division of a kingdom or state, of i 
considerable extent. In England, a divi- 
sion of fee ecclsfiastical state under the 
jurisdiction of bn archbishop, of which 
there are two, fee province of Canterbury 
and that Of Took. 

4. A region of oountry ; in a general sense ; 
a tract, a large extent. 

Over many a tract 
Of beaten they march'd, and many a presses 
wide. Milton. 

They never look abroad Into the provinces of 
the intellectual world. Watte. 

5. The proper office or business of a person. 
It is fee province of the j*4ge to decide 
causes between individuals. 

The women’s prevince to to be asreftd la her 
economy, end dusts in her afeetkm/ Tntkr. 
PROVINCIAL, a. Pertaining to a pro- 
vince or relating to it ; as a proeincM go- 
vernment; a prt>tanct«l dialect 
X Appendant to the principal kingdom or 
State; as, provincial dominion ; proo i ncisU 
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3. Not polished ; reds; m, p rovi ncial accent 

'dTfteta bring to an nufe ti tneti dti l tarrinaei 
or to fee jurisdicth* at 0 onttbisbop; 
not ecumenical; as, a p ee r in ri g? synod 

Autift. 

PROVINCIAL, n. A spirited governor. 
In catholic countries one wha has tbs di- 
rection of the several ccbveats of a pro- 
vince. Encgc. 

2. A person belonging to a province. 

Boric*. 

PROVINCIALISM, n. A peculiar word 
or manner of speaking in a province or 
district of county remote from fee prin- 
cipal country or from fee metropolis. 

PROVINCIALITY, n. Peculiarity oflan- 
guage in a province. War ton. 

PROVIN'CIATE, v. t. To convert into a 
province. [Unurual.] Howell. 

PR.OVPNE, v. $. [hr .provigner; pro and 
vigne, a vine.] 

To lay a stock or branch of a vine in fee 
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PROVING, ppr. Trying; ascertaining 
evincing; experiencing. 

PROVISION, n. * aa *. [Fr. from L. pro- 
vino, provideo. See Provide .] 

1. The act of providing or malting previous 
preparation. 

2. Tilings provided; preparation; measures 
taken beforehand ; either for security, de- 
fense or attack, or for the supply of wants 
We make provision to defend ourselves 
from enemies; we make provision for 
war ; we make provision for a voyage or 
for erecting a building ; we make provision 
for the support of fee poor. Government 
makes provision for its friends. 

3. Stores provided ; stock ; as, provision of | 
victuals ; provision of materials. 

Knolls i. South. 

4. Victuals ; food ; provender ; all manner 
of eatables for man and beast ; as, provi- 
sions for the table or for the family ; pro- 
visions for an army. Milton. Encyc. 

5. Previous stipulation ; terms or agreement 
made, or measures taken for a future exi- 
gency. . # 

In the law, no pr must cm was made to abolish 
the barbarous customs of the Irish. Danes 
Papal provision, a previous nomination by 
the pope to a benefice before it became 
vacant, by which practice fee rightfol pa- 
tron was deprived of his presentation. 

Blocks tone. 

PROVISION, «. t. To supply with vic- 
tuals or food. The ship wa ejpromioned 
for a voyage of six months. The garrison 
was Well provisioned. 

PROVI"SK)NAL, «. [Fr. provisbnnel] 
Provided for present need or foe fee occa- 
sion ; temporarily established ; temporary; 
as, a provisional government or regulation ; 
a provisional treaty. 

PROVISIONALLY, ode. By way of pro- 
vision ; temporarily ; for the present exi- 
gency. Locks. 

PROVISIONALLY, a. Provisional; pro- 
vided for the occasion ; not permanent 

Burke. 

PROVFSO, n. tasx. [L. provisos, al 
proviso. It being provided.] 

Annrtide or churn in any statute, 
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legislature may repeal it at thbfcr jiufeyii 
PROVISOR, nf [ Kp r ovu essf.} lasers h 
afatn, a person appointed by fee pope to 
abenefieebefore fee death at fee£5m- 
bent, and to the nrqjodiee of fee ririrffo! 
patron. Fonnerty fee pope usurped fee 
right of presenting to church livings, and 
to was hts practice to nominate perwm* to 
benefices by anticipation, or before feey 
became vacant: fee person tints nomi- 
nated was called a pr ovi so r. In England, 
this practice was restrained by statute* of 
Richard II. and Henty IV. 

Mors sharp and penal laws Were devised 
against previews: k being enacted that who- 
ever disturbs any patron In fee presentation to 
a living by virtue of any papal prevision, such 
provisor snail pay fine and ransom to fee king 
at bis will, and be imprisoned tUl he renounce* 
such provision. JHmekston*. 

2. The purveyor, steward or treasurer of a 
religious house. Cornel. 

PROVISORY, a. Making temporary pro- 
vision ; temporary. State Papers. 

2. Containing a proviso or condition ; con- 
ditional. 

PROVO CATION, n. [Fr. from L. proto 
catio. See Provoke.] 

1. Any thing that excites anger; fee cause 
of resentment. 1 Kings xxl. 

Harden not your hearts, as in fee provoca- 
tion. Pa. xcv. 

2. The act of exciting anger. 

3. An appeal to a court or judge. [A Latm- 

ism, not now used.'] Aglif* 

4. Incitement [Not used.] Hooker 

PROVOCATIVE, a. Exerting; stimula- 
ting ; tending to awaken or incite appetite 
or passion. 

PROVOCATIVE, it Any thing feat 
tends to excite appetite or paasion ; a sti- 
mulant; as, a provocative of hunger or of 
lust Addison 

PROVO'CATIVENESS, *. The quality of 
being provocative or stimulating. 
PROVCyKrE, t>. t. [Ljprovoco, to call forth , 
pro and voco, to call; Fr. provoguer ; It. 
prorocarc; Sp. provoear.] 

1. To call into action ; to arouse ; to excite, 
as, to provoke anger or wrath by offensive 
words or by injury ; to provoke war. 

2. To make angry ; to offend ; to incense , 
to enrage. 

Ye father*, provoke, not your children to 
wrath. Eph. vi. 

Often p ro v oked by fee insolence of 


3. To excite; to cause; aa, to promks par- 
spiration; to provoke a smile. Arbutkmol. 

4. To excite ; to stimulate ; to increase. 
The taste ef pleasure p rovok es fee appe ti te, 

and every successive indulgence of vice which 
to to feres a habit, to east* than fee tout 


5. To challenge. 
He now prm seke 


6. To move; to incite; to rtir up ; to in- 
duse by motive*. Rom, x. Rhine. 

Lotus m n s l i l e r one an othe r to jMseofce to 
loro and to good week* Hob.*. 
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7. To incite; to room; as, to provoke one 
to infer. Dent nodi 
PROVOKE, e. i. To appeal. [^Lotosim, 
wot-rsd.] -«— «■ DrfiuL 

PROVOKED, pp. Excited; rowed; in- 
cited; made angry ; incensed. 
PROVO'KER, a. One thet excite* inger or . 
other pawioa; one that excites wir or se- 
dition. i 

X Thet which excites, cease* or promotes. J 

Shot. 

PROVO'KING, per. Exciting into action ; 
inciting; inducing by motives; making 
angry. 

X e. Haring the power or quality of ex- 
citing resentment; tending to awaken , 
passion; as, provoking words ; provoking 
treatment. 

PROVO'KINGLY, adv. In such a manner 
as to exc)te anger. 

PRO'VOST, a. [Sax. ppopoyt, ppopayt:; ] 
Dan. prowl; G. probit, propst ; Arm pro- 
vost ; Fr. prevbt ; Port. Ik Sp. prebotte ; It. ; 
propotto ; from the L. prerposttus, placed 
before, from preepono; pro. and pono, to ] 
let or place.] 

In a general rente, a person who is appoint- ] 
ed to superintend or preside over some- ] 
thing; the chief magistrate of a city or 
town , as, the provost of Edinburgh or of 
Glasgow, answering to the mayor of other 
dries ; the provost of a college, answering 
to president. In France, formerly, a pro- 
vost was an inferior judge who had cogni- 
zance of civil causes 

The grand provost of France, or of the 
household, had jurisdiction in the king's 
house and over its officers. 

The provost marshal of an army, is an officer 
appointed to arrest and secure deserters and 
other criminals, to hinder the soldiers from 
pillaging, to indict offender* and see sen- 
tence passed on them and executed. He 
also regulates weights and measures. He 
has under him a lieu ter int and a clerk, 
an executioner, &c. Eneyc. 

The provost marshal in the navy, has charge 
of prisoners, Arc. 

The provost of the mtnt, is a particular judge 
appointed to apprehend and prosecute false 
coiners. Eneyc. 

Provost of the king's stables, is an officer who 
attends at court and holds the king's stir- 
rup when he mounts bis hone. Eneyc. 
PRO’V OSTSHIP, n. The office of a pro- 
vost. HakewUl. 

PROW, n. [Fr. prone ; It prua and proda ; 
Sp. proa. These may be from the L. 
prora , but qu. is not proda the original 
ward, and prora a contraction of prodsra? 
The primary sense ia that which projects 
or stretches forward.] 

1. The forepart of a snip. Dryden, 

X In seamen's language, the beak orpointed 
cutwater of a xebec or galley. The up- 
per part is usually furnished with a gra- 
ting platform. Mar. Diet. 

X Tne name of a particular kind of vessel 
used in the East Indian seas. 

PROW, a. Valiant [Atom nee.] 

Spenser. 

PROW'ESS, n. [Fr. proueste ; It prodexta, 
from erode, brave, and aa a noun, profit, 
benefit; Sp. proena. The primary sense 
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of the root ia to stretch, shoot or advance 
forward, and hence the sense of profit] 
Bravery; valor; particularly, military bra- 
very; gallantly; intrepidity in war ; fear- 
lessness of danger. 

Men of such promts as net to kaqw fear in 
themselves. Sidney. 

PROW'EST, o, [expert, of prose.] Bravest 
[AW in sue.] Spenser. 

PROWL, v. t. [I know not tbo origin of 
this word, nor from what source it is de- 
rived. It may be derived from the root of 
stroll, troll, with a different prefix.] To 
rove over. 

He presets each place, still, in new color* 
deck'd. Sidney. 

PROWL, e. i. To rove or wander, particu- 
larly for prey, as a wild beast ; as, a prowl- 
ing wolf. MilUm. 

2. To rove and plunder; to prey ; to plun- 
der. Tusser, 

PROWL, n A roving for prey ; colloquial- 
ly, something to be seized and de\ oured. 
PROWL'ER, *. One that rovee about for 
prey. Thomson. 

PHOWL'ING, ppr. Wandering about in 
search of prey orplundor. 

PROX'IMAL. See PROXIMATE. 
PROX'IMATE, a. TL. supcrl. jiroximus ; 
Fr proche ; approcXcr, to approach ; re- 
pr ocher, to reproach The primary sense of 
the root is to drive or press. See Class Big.] 
Nearest; next A proximate cause is that 
which immediately precedes and produces 
the effect, as distinguished from tin* remote, 
mediate or predisposing cause. Watts. 

PROX'IMATF.LY, adv. Immediately; by 
immediate relation to or effect on. Bentley. 
PIIOX'IMK, a. Next, immediately. [AW 
used.] Watts. 

PHOXIM'ITY, n. [Fr proxmitf , L. prox- 
mt/as .] 

The state of being next ; immediate near- 
ness either in place, blood or alliance. The 
succession to tho throne and to estates is 
usually regulated by proximity of blood. 

Dryden. Swift. 
PROXT, f» [contracted from procuracy, or 
some word from the root of procure, proc- 
tor ] 

\. The agency of another who acts as a 
substitute for his principal ; agency of a 
substitute ; appearance of a representative. 
None can be familiar by proxy. None can 
be virtuous or wiso by proxy. 

2. The person who is substituted or deputed 
to act for another. A wise man will not 
commit important business to a proxy, 
when he can transact it in person. In 


England, any peer may mue another 
loro of parliament his proxy to vote for hjm 
in lus absence. Black ttone. 

3. In popular me, an election or day of 
voting for officers of government. 

PROXTSHIP, n. The office or agency of a 
proxy. 

PRUCE, n. [from Prussia.) Prussian lether. 
J Not in use.] Dryden. 

PRUDE, n. [Fr. pmde, wise, discrete, sober, 
formal, precise ; D. preutsch, prudish, and 
proud ; G. spriide, a prude, and shy, cold, 
reserved, coy, demure, and applied to me- 
tals, brittle, friable ; Dan. tprodsq, eager, 
brittle, harsh, dry, ruggea; it. pruz, 
[ pmdk ,] prudent, discrete, serious, sao, tor- 


Goth./rod signifies both wise, prudemt, and 
broken ; D. vroed, prudent We set that 
pmde, prudent, ana proud are from the 
same root The sense of brittle would in- 
dicate that time words belong to tho sama 
family with the Dan. bryder, to break ; and 
the radical elements are the same. Tho 
Welsh pm* it from tending out or reach- 
ing, hence pntder, anxiety, a stretching 
or the mind. Tho sente of prude is proba- 
bly from stretching, straitnesa, stiflhasa ; 
and the sense of wise is derivative. Pru- 
dence is from the same root implying care, 
a tension of mind.] 

A woman of great reserve, coyness, affected 
stiffhess of manner* and scrupulous nicety. 

Less modest than the speech of prudst. 

Ssstfl. 

PRUDENCE, ». [Fr. from L. prudentia ; It. 
prude H*a ; Sp. prudencia. See Prude.) 

W isdom applied to practice. Johnson. 

Prudeuce implies caution in deliberating 
and consulting on the most suitable means 
to accomplish valuable purposes, and the 
exercise of sagacity in discerning and se- 
lecting them. Prudence differs from wis- 
dom in this, that prudence implies more 
caution and reserve than wisdom, or is 
exercised more in foreseeing and avoiding 
evil, than in deviling and executing that 
which is good. It is some times mere cau- 
tion or circumspection. 

Prudence is principally in reference to ac- 
tion* to be done, and due meant, order, season 
and method of doing or not doing. flair. 
PRUDENT, a. Cautious; circumspect; 
practically wise; rarefiil of the conse- 
quences of enterprises, measures or ac- 
tions ; cautious not to act when the end ia of 
doubtftil utility, or probably impracticable. 

The prudent man looketh well to his going. 

Prov. siv. 

A prudent man foreseeth the evil and hidsth 
himself. Prov. xxii. 

2. Dictated or directed by prudence ; as, 
prudent behavior. 

3. Foreseeing by instinct; as, the prudent 

crane. Milton. 

4. Frugal ; economical ; as, a prudent wo- 
man , prudent expenditure of money. 

5. Wise; intelligent. 

PRUDENTIAL, a. Proceeding from pru- 
dcuco, dictated or presen bed by pru- 
dence, as , prudential motives; prudential 
rules. 

2. Superintending tho discretionary con- 
cerns of a society ; as, a prudential com- 
mittee. New %ngland. 

PRUDENTIAI/1TY, «. The quality of be- 
ing prudential , eligibility on principles of 
prodence. [Not used.) Broom. 

PRUDENTIA ELY, ado. In conformity 
with pmdcnce , prudently. South. 

PRUDENTIALS, n. ofor. Maxims of pru- 
dence or practical wisdom. 

Many stances in poetic measures eaataln 
rules relating to common pr udentials , as will 
os to religion. Watts. 

j 2. The subordinate discretionary concerns 
and economy of a company, society or cor- 
poration. The board of trustees appoint 
annually a committee to manage the pru- 
dentials of the corporation. New England 
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PRUDENTLY, adv. With prudence ; with 
due ctufo'on or circumspection ; discretely; 
wisely; at, domestic affkirs prudently 
managed , laws prudently framed or exe- 
cuted. 

2. With frugality ; economically j as, income 
prudently expended. 

PRUDERY, n. [from prude,"] Affected 
scrupulousness; excessive nicety in con- 
duct ; stiffoess ; affected reserve or gravity ; 
coyness. Teller, 

PRUDISH, o. [from prude.] Affectedly 
grave ; very formal, precise or reserved , 
as, a prudish woman ; j prudith manners. 

A formal lecture, spoke with prudith face. 

derrick. 

PRU'NE, e. t. [perhaps from Fr. provigner , 
to lay down vine stocks for propagation. 
If not, 1 know not its origin.] 

1 . To lop or cut off the superfluous branches 
of trees, to moke them bear better fruit or 
grow higher, or to give them a more hand- 
some and regular appearance. 

Encyc. Milton. 

2. To clear from any thing buperfluous ; to 
, dress ; to trim. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his 
beak. Shak 

PRUNE, v i. To dress ; to prink ; a ludt- 
crout word. Dry den. 

PRUNE, n. [Fr. prune ; It & Sp. pruna , 
L. prunum ; D. prutm. In Latin, prunus 
is a plum-tree, Gr. xgoi/ni), and prunum, the 
fruit.] 

A plum, or a dried plum. Bacon. 

PRU'NED, pp. Divested of superfluous 
branches; trimmed. 

2. Cleared of what is unsuitable or super- 
fluous. 

PRU'NEL, n. A plant. Aintworth 

PRUNEL'LO, n. A kind of stuff of which 
clergymen’s gowus OTP made. Pope 
PRUNEL'LO, Tfe^Pr. prune lie, from prune.] 
A kind of plum. Amtworih. 

PRU'NER, n. One that prunes trpes or re- 
moves what is superfluous. 
PRUNIF'EROUS, a. [L. prunum, a plum, 
and fero, to bear.] Bearing plums. 
PRU'NlNG, ppr. Lopping off superfluous 
branches’; trimming; clearing of what is 


PRU'NING, ». In gardening and agricul- 
ture, the lopping off the superfluous 
branches of trees, either for improving the 
trees or their fruit. 

PRU'NING-HOQK, \ n. An instrument 
PRU'NING-KNIFE, / used in pruning 
trees. It is of various forms. 

Dryden. Philips. 
PRUOftENCE, \ n. [L. prurunt, prurio, to 
PRU'RIENCY, J itch.] 

An itching, longing desire or appetite for 
any thing. Sutfl 

1WRIENT, a. Itching; uneaay with de- 
sire. IFarton, 

PRURI (VINOUS, a. [L. prurigmoeue, from 
prurigo, an itching, from prurio, to itch.] 
Tending to an itch. Grtmhul, 

PRUSSIAN, a. [from Prussia.} Pertaining 
to Prussia. 

prut turn blue, a combination of iron with 
forrocyamc acid. This is used as a pig* 
' ment of a bcautifal blue color. 


PUUSSIATE, n. A salt formed by the union 
of the prussic acid, or coloring matter of 
pnusian blue, with a salifiable use ; as, the 1 
pnueiate of alumin. Lavoisier. Fovrcroy. 

PRUSSIC, a. The pruedc add is a com- 
pound of kyanogen or cyanogen, prussic 
gas and hydrogen, and hence callednydro- 
cyanic acid. It is one of the strongest 
poisons known. 

PRY, v. i. [a contracted word, the origin of j 
which is not obvious.] 

To peep narrowly ; to inspect closely ; to 
attempt to discover something with scruti- 
nizing curiosity, whether impertinently or 
not ; as, to pry into the mysteries of na- 
ture, or into the Becrets of state. 

Noi need wc with a prying eye survey 
The distant skies to find the milky way. 

Creech . 1 

PRY, n. Narrow inspection ; impertinent 
peeping. Smart. 

PRY, v. t. To raise or attempt to raise with 
a lever. This is the common popular pro- 
nunciation of prtxe, m America. The lever 
used is also called a pry. 

PRY 'I NO, ppr. Inspecting closely ; looking 
into with curiosity. 

PUY'INOLY, adv. With close inspection or 
impertinent curiosity. 

PRYTANE, In. [(Jr. rmsw;.] In ancient 

PRYT'ANIS, / Greece, a president of the 
senate of five hundred. Encyc Anacharsis 
[It is to be noted that in words beginning 
with Ps and Pt, the letter p has no sound.] 

PSALM, ». t'am. [L . ptalmus ; Gr. 
from to touch or beat, to sing; Fr. 

/ taume ; It. & Sp. talmo .] 

snered song or Hymn ; n song composed 
on a divine subject and in praise of God. 
'flic most remarkable psalms arc those 
composed by David and other Jewish 
Baints, a collection of one hundred and fifty 
of which constitutes a canonical book of the 
Old Testament, called Psalms , or the Book 
of Psalms. The word is also applied to 
Bttcrod son^s composed by modem poets, 
being versifications of the Scriptural psalms, 
or of these with other parts of Scripture, 
composed for the use of churches ; os, the 
Psalm* of Tate and Brady, of Watts, &c. 
PS'ALMIST, n. A writer or composer of 
sacred songs ; a title particularly applied 
to David and the other authors of the Scrip- 
tural psalms. 

2. In me Church of Rome, a clerk, precentor, 
singer or leader of music in the church. 
PS'aLMODY, ». The act, practice or art ofj 
singing sacred songs. Psalmody has id ways 
been considered an important part of pub- 
lic worship. 

PSALMOG>RAPHER, \n. [See Psalmo- 
PS ALMOG'R AP11 1ST, J yraphy ] 

A writer of psalms or divine songs and 
hymns. 

PSALMOG'RAPHY, » [Gr. +s*(h S , 
psalm, and y(ts$si, to write.] 

The act or practice of writing p saint or sa- 
cred tongs and hymns. 

PSALTER, n. [L. ptaUerum , Gr. tfrutyrg 
pee; It & Sp. taker to ; Fr. jwoat&r.] 

1. The Book of PaalmB; often applied to a 
v book containing the Psalms separately 
printed. 
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2. In Romish countries, a large chaplet or 
rosary, consisting of a hundred and fifty 
beads, according to the number of the 

PSALTERY, n. [Gr. ^nXr^w.] An in- 
strument of music used by the Hebrews, 
the form of which is not now known. That 
which is now used is a flat instrument in 
form of a trapezium or triangle truncated 
at, the top, strung with thirteen chorda of 
wire, mounted on two bridges at the sides, 
and struck with a plectrum or crooked 
stick. Encyc. 

Praise the Lord with harp, ring to him with 
the psaltery , and an instrument often string*. 

Pa. xxxiii. 

PSAM'MITE, ». [Gr. sand.] A 

species of micaceous sandstone. 

Brongnisnrt. 

PSEUDO, Gr. -J/tvbof, false, a prefix signify- 
ing false, counterfeit or spunous. 
PSEUDO-APOSTLE, n. A false apostle , 
one who falsely pretends to be an apostle. 
PSEUDO-CHI'NA, n. The false China root, 
a plant of the genus Smilax, found in 
America. Encyc. 

PSEUDO-GALE'NA, n. False galena or 
black jack. 

PSEU'DOGRAPH, \ n. [Gr. vWk, false, 
PSEUDOG'RAPHY, / and wri- 

ting .] 

False writing. Holder 

PSEUDOL'OGY.n. fGr.^ii/tooy,*,; ^ fV b 0( , 
false, and Asyoc, discourse.] 

Falsehood of speech. Arbuthnot 

1‘SEUDO-METAL'LIC, a. Pseudo-metal- 
lic luster is that which is perceptible only 
when held towards the light , as, in mine- 
rals. PAiUip *. 

PSEUDOMOItPIIOUS, «. [pseudo and 
Gr. foirn.] 

Not having the true form. A pseudomor- 
phous mineral is one which has received its 
form from some extraneous cause, not from 
natural crystalization. 

PSEUDO-TINEA, n. In natural history, the 
name of a remarkable species of insect or 
larva, resembling a moth. It feeds on wax, 
and is a terrible enemy to bees, as it enters 
the hivo and sometimes compels the bees 
to abandon it, being covered with a coat 
that is impervious to their stings. Encyc 
PSEUDO-VOLCAN'IC, a. Pertaining to or 
produced by a pseudo-volcano. 

Cleaveltmd. 

PSEUDO-VOLCA'NO, n. A volcano that 
emits smoke and sometimes flame, but no 
lava , also, a burning mine of coal. 

Airman 

PSHAW, exclam. An expression oS con- 
tempt, disdain or dislike. 

PSO'AS, n. [Gr.] The name of two inside 
muscles of the loins. 

PSO'RA, n. [Gr.l The itch. 
PSYCHOLOG'IC, \ a. Pertaining to a 
PSYCHOLOGICAL,/ treatise on the 
soul, or to the study of the soul of man. 

Literary Mag. 

PSYCHOLOGIST, n. One who is versed in 
the nature end properties of the soul, or 
who writes on the subject 
PSYCHOLOGY, n. [Gr. yfac*, mul, and 
heyec, discourse.] 

A discourse or treatise on the human soul , 
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or Ifce doctrine of the sthm and prope r- 
tie. of the soul. CmpML 

PTARMIGAN, «. A fowl of the genus 
Tetrao, the lagoptts or white game. The 
color of die plumage is a pale brown or 
aih, elegantly eroesed or nettled with duty 
spots and minute bars; the belly and winge 
are white, this fowl ie aeon on the wm- 
mita of moqptain* in the north of England 
and of Scotland. Encyc. 

PTISAN, «. tUm. [L. ptisan* ; Gr. ww- 1 
«***, from eerteeu, to pound.] 

A decoction of barley with other ingre- 
dient*. Encyc. Arbuthnot. 

PTOLEMA'IC, a [from Ptolemy, the geo- 
grapher and astrologer.] 

Pertaining to Ptolemy. The Ptolemm te sy- 
stem, in aetronomy, ie that maintained by 
Ptolemy, who rappoeed the earth to be 
fixed in the center of the unirene, and 
that the auo and atqre revolve around it. 
Thu theory was received for ague, but haa 
been rejected for the Copernican eyatem 
PTY'ALISM, a. [Gr. xTumktepof, a spit- 
ting, from *-rv«A<pw, to apit often.] 

In medicine, salivation ; an unnatural or co- 
pioua flow of saliva. Cote . F.ncyc. 

PTYS'MAGOGUK, «. [Gr. aahva, 

and mym, to drive.] 

A medicine that promotes discharges of sa- 
liva. Diet. 

PU'BERTY, n. [L pubertas, from pubes. ] 
The age at which persona are capable of j 
procreating and hearing children. Thu 
age is different in different climates, but 
is with us considered to be at fourteen 
years hi males, and twelve in females 
PU'BES, n. [L.] In botany, the hairiness 
of plants ; a downy or villous substance 
which grows on plants ; pubescence 

Martyn. 

PUBES'CENCE, n [L. pubescent, pubesco, 
to shoot, to grow mossy or hairy ] 

1. The state of a youth who lias arrived at 
puberty ; or the state of puberty. II r cum. 

2. In botany, hairiness, shagginess; the 
hairy or downy substance on wants 

PUBES'CENT, «. Arriving at puberty. 

Brown. 

2. In botany , covered with pubescence, such 
as hair, bristles, beard, down, Ac. ; as the 
leavee of plants. 

PUBLIC, a. [L. pubheus, from the root of j 
populut, people ; that is, people-like ; So. 
publico ; It pubblico , Fr. publtque ; W, 
pobyl, people; pob, patch, each, every, 
every body ] 

1. Pertaining to a nation, state or commu- 
nity; extending to a whole people; as, a 
public law, which binds the people of a 
nation or state, as opposed to a private 
statute or resolve, which respects an indi- 
vidual or a corporation only. Thus we say, 
public welfare, public good, public calamity, 
pmbUc service, public property. 

2. Common to many ; current or circulated 
among people of all classes ; general ; as, 
public report ; public scandal. 

3. Open ; notorious ; exposed to all persons 
without restriction. 

Joseph her husband being a just man, and 
not willing to make her a public example, was 
m i n ded to put her away privily- llattk. L 

4. Regarding the community; directed to 
rim interest of a nation, state or commu- 


nity; as, public spirit; psiWcmindedneas, 
oppo se d to private or selfish. South. 

5. Open for general entertainment ; as, 
pu bbe house. 

6. Open to common use ; as, a public road. 

7. In general, public exp r esse s something 
common to mankind at large, to a nation, 
state, city or town, and is opposed to pri- 
vate, which denotes whet belongs to an in- 
dividual, to a family, to a company or cor- 
poration. 

Public lew, is often synonymous with the 
law of nationa. 

PUBLIC, n. The general body of mankind 
or of a nation, state or oammunity ; the 
people, indefinitely. 

The public b more disposed to censure 
to prtue. Addison, 

In tliis passage, public is followed by a 
verb in the singular number ; but being a 
noun of multitude, it is more generally fol- 
lowed by a plural verb , the public are. 

In public, in open view ; before the people 
at large , not in private or secresy. 

In private grieve, but with a careless scorn, 
Jn pubhc seem to triumph, not to motirn. 

Granville. 

PUBLICAN, a. [ L. pubheanus, from pub- 
liras ] 

1 . A collector of toll or tribute. Among the 
Romam, a publican was a farmer of the 
taxes and public revenues, and the inferior 
officers of tins class were deemed oppressive. 

As Jesus wt at meat in the house, behold, 
many publican* and sinners came and sat down 
with him and lits disciples. Matlli. ix. 

2 The keeper of a public house , an inn- 
keeper. 

PUBLICATION, n. [L. publicatio , from 
publico, from pnbltcus.] 

1 The act of publishing or offering to public 
notice, notification to a people at large 
either by words, writing or printing ; pro- 
clamation , divulgation, promulgation; as 
the publication of the law at mount Sinai 
the publication of the Gospel ; the publica- 
tion of statutes or edicts. 

2. The act of offering a book or writing to 
the public by sole or by gratuitous distri- 
bution. The author consented to the pub- 
lication of his manuscripts. 

3. A work printed ana published ; any 
pamphlet or book offered for sale or to 
public notice, as, a new publication 
monthly publication. 

PUB'LI€-1! E’ ARTED, o. Public-spirited 
{Not used .J Clarendon 

PUBLICIST, n. A writer on the laws of] 
nature and nations ; one who treats of the 
rights of nations. Kent. Du Ponceau. 
PUBLICITY, «. [Fr .publiciU.] The state 
of being public or open to the knowledge 
of a community , notoriety. 

PUBLICLY, adv. Openly ; with exposure 
to popular view or notice, without con- 
cealment ; as, property publicly offered for 
sale ; an opinion publicly avowed ; a de- 
claration publicly made. 

2. In the name ef the community. A re- 
ward is publicly offered for the discovery 
of the lo n gi t u d e , or for finding a north- 
weetern pa— ge to Asia. 
PUBWC-klNFlED, «. Disposed to pro- 
mote the pohhc interest [LiUls used.] 


PUB'LIC-MINDEDNESS, *. A dteposi- 
tioo to promote the public weal^or advan- 
tage. [Little used.] South. 

PUB'LICNESS, a. The state of being pub- 
lic, or open to the view or notice of people 
at Urge; as, the publicness of a sale. 

2. State of belonging to the community ; as, 
the pubUcneu of property, Moyle. 

PUBLIC-SPIRITED, a. Having or exer- 
cising a disposition to advance the interest 
of the community ; disposed to make pri- 
vate sacrifices for the public good ; as, pub- 
lic- spirited men. Drydeu. 

2. Dictated by a regard to public good; as, 
a public-spirited project or measure. 

Addison. 

PU BLH3-8PI RTTF.D N ES8, n. A disposi- 
tion to advance the public good, or a wil- 
lingness to make sacrifices of private in- 
terest to promote the common wonl. 

Whitlock, 

PUBLISH, r. t. [Fr. publier ; Sp. pubh- 
c or; I tpubblicare; L. publico. See Public 1 
1. To disoover or moko known to mankind 
or to people in general what before was 
private or unknown ; to divulge, as a pri- 
vate transaction ; to promulgate or pro- 


claim, as a law or caiot. 


o jpubhih a 


, by telling it to people without re- 
serve. Laws are published pv printing or 
by proclamation Christ and ills apostles 
published the glad tidings of salvation. 

Th’ unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does hU Creator's power display | 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty band. Spectator 

2. To send a book into'the world ; or to sell 
or offer for sale a book, map or print 

3. To utter ; to put off or into circulation , 

as, to publish a forgot! or counterfeit pn 
per. . Laws of Mass, and Conn 

4. To make known by posting, or by reading 
in a church ; as, topeA/isAbannsof matri- 
mony. We say also, the persons intend- 
ing marriage ure published ; that is, their 
intention of marriage is published. 

PUBLISHED, pp. Mode known to the 
community ; divulged , promulgated ; pro- 
claimed. 

PUBLISHER, ». One who makes known 
what was before private or unknown , one 
that divulges, promulgates or proclaims. 

Atterbury. 

2. One who sends a book or writing into the 
world for common use ; one that offers a 
book, pamphlet, Ac , for sulc. 

3 One who utters, passes, or puts into cir- 
culation a counterfeit paper 
PUBLISHING, njir Makinx known ; di- 
vulging, promulgating, proclan 
ing or offerin. 


[gating, proclaiming; rail- 
ing or offering publicly for sale j uttering, 

PUBLISHMENT, «. In popular wag* in 
New England, a notice of mtendod mar- 
riage. 

PUCCOON', a A plant, a specira af San- 
guinaria; the blood-root. 

Pam. *f fonts. 

PUCK, a. Of a dark brown color. Qau 

PU'CELAfrE, n. [Fr.] A stete of virafaky. 
[LiUls used.] RobStson. 

PU'CERON, a, [fr. from puce, a fie*.] Thu 
name of a tribe at ratoll bracts which are 
tend la gnat numbers on the bark and 
2Z2 



PUD 


PUF 


PUG 


leaves of plants, and live by tucking the 
up; the Aphis, vine firetter, or pleat lease. 

Eneyc. 

PUCK, «. [Ice. &S vr.pukt, e demon; Soot. 


puck. 
A den 




[ demon ; a mischievjms spirit Shak. 
PUCK'-BALL, \ n. [framjluc*.] A kind of I 
PUCK'-FIST, ) mushroom mil of dust 
Diet. 

PUCK'ER, e. t. [8p. buck*, « pone, mm- 
ole or pucker; luck, a buckle ; buchar, to 
hide. Duck* signifies elto e crop or crew, 
end the breast ; nonce perhaps L. pectus ; 
Port bncAo, the crop, the stomach. Qa. Ir. 
figkim, to weave; Q.fack . In Or. *v«« 
signifies closely, densely ; wv*#£u, to cover. 
Class Bg. The primary sense is probably 
to draw, to wrinkle.] 

To gather into small folds or wrinkles ; to 
contract Into ridges and furrows ; to cor- 


His free pale and withered, and his iLin 
| tuckered in wrinkle*. Spectator 

It is usually followed by up ; as, to puck 
er up cloth ; but up it superfluous. It is 
a popular word, but not elegant. 
PUCtUER, n. A fold or wrinkle, or a collec- 
tion of folds. 

PUCK'ERED, pp. Gathered in folds; 
wrinkled. 

FUCK'ERING, par. Wrinkling. 
PUDD1SR, «. [This is supposed to be the 
same as Pother.'] 

A tumult; a confused noise; a bustle. [Vul- 
gar.] Shak. Locke. 

PUDDER, v . ». To make a tumult or bustle. 

Locke. 

PUD'DER, v. t. To perplex ; to embarrass ; 

to confUte ; vulgarly, to bother. Locke. 
PUDDING, ft. [W.polen, what bulges out, 
a paunch, a pudding ; Fr. boudtu, a pud- 
ding, from bonder, to pout ; lr. boideal; G 
& Dan. pudding ; Sw. putting. Class Bd.] 

1 . A species of food of a soft or moderately 
hard consistence, variously made, but usu- 
ally a compound of flour, nr meal of maiz, 
with milk and eggs, sometimes enriched 
with raisins and called plum-pudding. 

2. An intestine. Shak. 

3. An intestine stuffed with meat, Ac. now 
called a sausage. 

4. Proverbially, food or victuals. 

Eat your pudding, slave, and hold your 
tongue. Prior. 

PUDDING, \ i». In seamen's language, 
PUDDENING, / a thick wreath or circle 
of cordage, tapering from the middle to- 
wards the ends, and fastened about the 
mast below the trusses, to prevent the 
yards from frilling down when the ropes 
sustaining them are shot away. 
♦PUDDING-GRASS, *. A plant Sf the ge- 
nus Mentha. Face. of Plant*. 

PyD'DINp-GRdSS, n. A plant. Qu. 


PyD'DING-TIME, n. The tima of dinner, 
pudding being formerly the first dish set | 
on the table, or rather first eaten; a prac- 
tice not yet obsolete among the common 
people of New England. ! 

2. Tiie nick of time ; critical time. 

Hudihra*. 

PUDDLE, n. [Ir. boidkUa; Q.pfdtuA A 
•mall stand of dirty water ; a muddy plash. 

Dry den. Addison. 
PUD'DLE, v. t. To makefbul or muddy; to 
pollute with dirt ; to mix dirt and water. 

* Shak. Dryden. 

2. To make thick or close. 

PUDDLED, pp. Made muddy or foul. 
PUDDLING, ppr. Making muddy or dirty. 
PUDDLY, a. Muddy ; foul ; dirty. Careto. j 
PUD'DOCK, \ n. [for paddock or parrock, 
PUR'ROCK., J park.] A small indosure. 

[Provincial in England.] 

PUDENCY, n. [L . pudent, pudeo, to blush 

or be ashamed ; At. abada, to wor- 
ship, to prostrate one's self, to cast down, 
to subdue, to be ashamed, or Ch. nro to 
blush. Qu. Heb. na in a different dia- 
lect. The first is the more probable affinity. 
Class Bd. No. 11.26.] 

Modesty; shamefacedness. Shak. 

PUDENDA, n. plur. [L.] The parts of ge- 
neration. 

PUD1C, \ a. [L .pudicus, modest] Per- 
PUDICAL, J tainmg to the parts which 
modesty requires to be concealed ; as, the 


PUDDING-PIE, n. A pudding with meat 
baked in it Hudihra*. 

PUDDING PIPE-TREE, n. A plant of the 
genus Cassia. Fam. of Plant*. 

PUDDING-SLEEVE, k. A sleeve of the 
foil dress derical gown. Swift. 

PUDDING-STONE, n. Conglomerate; a 
coarse sandstone composed of silidous peb- 
bles, flint, Ac. united by a cement 


pudic artery. 
'UDIC'ITY, n 


Quincy. 

n. [Fr. pudicitS ; L. pudtcitta.l 
Modesty; chastity. HoweU. 

PU E-FELLOW. See PEW-FELLOW. 
PU'F.RILE, o. [Fr. from L. pucrtli*, from 
puer, a boy.] 

Boyish ; childish ; trifling ; as, a puerile 
amusement. Pope. 

PUERIL'ITY, n. [Fr .pueriliti; L .puer* 
litas, from puer, a boy.] 

1. Childishness; boyishness; the manners 
or actions of a boy ; that which is trifling. 

Brown. Dry den. 

2. In discourse , a thought or expression 
which is flat, insipid or childish. Encyc. 

PUER'PERAL, a. [L .puerpera, a lying-m- 
woman ; puer, a boy, and pario, to bear.] 
Pertaining to childbirth) as, a puerperal 
fever. 

PUER'PEROUS, a. [L. puerperut, supra.] 
Bearing children ; 

PUET. See PEW I 
PUFF, «. [D. pofi G.ptff, a puff a thump , 
puffen, to cuff, to thump, to biffet , I)an 
puff, a puff, blast, buffet ; puffer, to crack , 
vf tmf and pi/. This is ouly 
variation of biff, btffet; It 


and pi/. This is ouly a dialectical 
l of biff, buffet; It buffo, bvffa, 
btffetlo, beffa, whence buffoon ; 8p. bufar , 
to puff. The radical sense is to drive, to 


thrust, hence to swell. See Buffet and 
Buffoon. The Dutch orthography is pre- 

o J 

dsdy the Pers. j pof, a puff] 

1. A sudden and single emission of breath 

from the mouth ; a quick forcible Hu* ; 
a whiff PkiSps. 

2. A sudden and short blast of wind. 

v Baleigk. 

3. A fimgoua ball filled with dust 


4. Any thing light and porous, or somethlhg 
swelled and light ; as, psff- pasta. Toiler. 

5. A substance of loose texture, used to 
sprinkle powder on the hair. Ainsw or t h. 

6. A tumid or exonerated statement at 
(War. 


PUFF, c.i. [Q.pvfen, t o puff to thump, 
to buffet; verpufen, todftonise; D.pqf- 
ftn; Vf.ptHatc, pur&eew, to puff; Fr. boff- 
fer , to puff to swell. See the Noun.] 

1. To drive air from the mouth la a single 

and quick blast Skak. 

2. To swell the cheeks with air. 

3. To blow as an expression of scorn or 
contempt 

It is really to defy heaven, to puff at damna- 
tion. South. 

4. To breathe with vehemence, as after vio- 
lent exertion. 

The au comes beck again, piffhts and blow- 
ing from the chase. X* Estrange. 

5. To do or move with hurry, agitation and 
a tumid, bustling appearance. 

Then came brave glory puffing by. Herbert. 

6. To swell with air ; to dilate or inflate. 

Boyt*. 

PUFF, v. t. To drive with a blast of wind 
or air ; as, the north wind puffs away the 
clouds. . Dryden. 

2. To swell ; to inflate ; to dilate with air , 
as, a bladder ptijpetf with air. 

The *ea mffed up with wind*. Skak. 

3. To swell ; to inflate ; to blow up ; as, 
puffed up with pride, vanity or conceit ; to 
pijfup with praise or flattery. 

Denham. Bacon. 

4. To drive with a blast in scorn or con- 
tempt 

I puff the prostitute away. Dryden. 

5. To praise with exaggeration ; as, to puff 
a pamphlet 

PUFF-BALL, »». A fungus or mushroom 
frill of dust, of the genus Lycoperdon. 'Lee. 
PUFF'ED.pp. Driven out suddenly, as air 
or breath, blown up; swelled with air ; 
inflated with vanity or pride ; praised 
PUFF'ER, n. One that puffit ; one that 
praises with noisy commendation. 
PuFF'lN, n. A water fowl of the genus 
Alca or auk. 

2. A kind of fish. 

3. A kind of fungus with dust; a fhzzball. 
PUFF'IN-APPLE, a. A sort of apple so 

called. Amtworih. 

PUFF'ING, ppr. Driving out the breath 
with a single, sudden blast ; blowing up ; 
inflating ; praising pompously. 
PUFF'INGLi, adv. Tumidly; with swell. 
2. With vehement breathing or shortness of 
breath. 

PUFFY, a. Swelled with air or any soft 
matter ; tumid with a soft substance ; as, 
a puffy tumor. Wiseman. 

2. Tumid; turgid ; bombastic ; as, a puffy 
style. Dryden. 

PUG, a. [Sax.piga, Svr.piga, a little girl, 
Dan. mt; W. byfan; So. poco or 
pequeko, little ; Ir. beag, from the root of 
pig, that is, a shoot, as we use Imp. See 
Beagle.] 

The name given to a little animal treated 
with familiarity, as a monkey, a little dog, 
fin. Spectator 

PUGGERED, for Puckered, is not in use. 

Mare. 



PUL 


PUL 


PUL 

PUGH,«*k«. A word need la twais^j^l FIFLI€, n, A plant 


PtT6IL,«. [U.m»esfle,ahai»dfolj Ft. pw* 
gile ; L. pugilism, from the rw* c fjny 
mm, the fist; probably coinciding with 
the Greek nouw, to make thick, mat is, 
to dose or press.] 

As much as it taken op between the thumb 
sad two first Angara. Bsscon. 

PUGILISM, n. [L. A 8p.pM»A a champion 
or priae-fighter, from the Or. wearer, id ; 
myna, the fist: wvg, with the fist; wmuww, 
to dose or make fast; allied probably to 

^b^jnctMof boxing lighting with the 

fiat. 

PU'GILIST, tu A boxer; one who fights 
with his fists. 

PUGILISTIC, «. Pertaining to boxing or 
fighting with the fist 

PUGNACIOUS, a. [L. pugnase, from pug- 
no, a fight ; from pugnus, the fiat See 
PugiL] . 

Disposed to fight; inclined to fighting; 
quarrelsome ; fighting. More. 

PUGNACITY, a. Inclination to fight; 
quarrelsomeness. [Little used.] Bacon. 

PUISNE, a. pu'ny. [Fr. pais, since, after- 
wards, and at, born/] 

1. In law, younger or inferior in rank; as, 
a chief justice and three puisne justices of 
the court of common pleas; the patent 
barons of the court of exchequer. 

Blackstone. 

2. Later in date. TA'bf need ] Hale. 

PU'ISSANCE, n. [Fr. from pouvotr, to be 

able ; L. poeee, possum, potes, potest; Sp. 
poder, power, It podere.'] Power; strength; 
might; force. Milton. Shalt 

PU'ISSANT, a. Powerftil; strong; migh- 
ty , forcible ; as, a puissant prince or em- 
pire. Muton. RaUujh. 

PU'ISSANTLY, ado. Powerfully; with 
great strength. 

PUKE, v. i. [Heb. pa to evacuate, to empty, 
L. vacuo ; or ypa to burst forth ; Ch. id., 
and yp*. Qu. W. cyvogs, to vomit, cy 
is a prefix. Spew is probably from the 
same source; L. spuo, for epuco, with a 
prefix. The radical sense is to throw or 
drive] To vomit; to eject from the 
stomach. Shak. 

PUKE, n. A vomit ; a medicine which ex- 
cites vomiting. 

PUKE, a. Of a color between black and 
russet. Shalt. 

PU'KED, pp. Vomited. 

PUCKER, a. A medicine causing vomiting. 

rU'KING.ppr. Vomiting. 

PULCHRITUDE, n. [L. pulchritado, from 
pulcher, beautiful.] 

1. Beauty; handsomeness; grace ; comeli- 

ness; that quality of form which pleases 
the eye. Brown. More. 

2. Moral beauty; those qualities of the mind 
which good men love mid approve. South. 

PULE, v. *. [Fr. piauler. This word be* 
longs probably to the root of bawl, bellow, 

1. to cry like a chicken. Bacon. 

2. To whine ; to cry ae a complaining child; 
to whimper. 

To speak jwtfsf like a bsgfsr at hitans. 


PtPLICOSE, \ a. [L. peflss s M, from poke, 

PU^I€OUS, / a flam] Abounding with 
fleas. THoi sedl Bid. 

PU'LING, ppr. Crying Hks a chicken; 
whining. 

PUTLING, a. A cry, as of a chicken; a 
whining. Bacon. 

PUTINGLY, ado. With whining or com- 
plain L 

Pu'LIOL, a. A plant 1 Atnewwrtk. 

PULK'HA, a. A Laplander’s traveling sled 
or sleigh. 

PyLL, v. t. [Sax. pullian; L. teUo. Qu. 
Eth. QMl balcach. Class Bl. No. 7.] 

1. To draw; to draw towards one or to make 
an effort to draw. Pull difibrs from draw; 
we use draw when motion follows the 
effort, and pall is used in the tame sense ; 
but we may also pall forever without 
drawing or moving the thing. This dis- 
tinction may not be universal. Pail is 


opposed to push. 

Then he put forth his hand and took her and 
pulled her in to him into the ark. Gen. viil. 

2. To pluck ; to gather by drawing or forc- 
ing off or out ; as, to pull fruit ; to puli 
flax. 

3. To tear ; to rend j but in this sense fol- 
lowed by aome qualifying word or phrase ; 
as, to pull in puces ; to pull asunder or 
apart. To pall in two, is to separate or 
tear by violence into two parts. 

To pull down, to demolish or to take in nieces 
by separating the parts ; as, to pall down a 
house 

2. To demolish ; to subvert ; to destroy. 

In politics! aflhlrs, as a ell as mechanical, it is 
easier to pull down than to build up. Howell. 

3. To bring down ; to degrade ; to humble. 
To raise the wretched and pull down the 

proud. Roscommon. 

To pull off, to separate by pulling ; to pluck ; 
also, to take on without force ; as, to pall 
off a coat or hat. 

To pull oat, to draw out ; to extract 
To pull up, to pluck up ; to tear up by the 
roots , hence, to extirpate ; to eradicate ; 
*to destroy. 

FULL, n. The act of pulling or drawing 
with force ; an effort to move by drawing 
towards one. Swejt. 

2. A contest ; a struggle. Carew. 

3. Pluck , violence suffered. Shale. 

pyLL'BACK, n. That which keeps back, 

or restrains from proceeding. 

PyLL'ED, pp. Drawn towards one; pluck- 
ed. 

PyLL'EN, a. [Fr. poule, a hen, L. pullus. 
See Pullet and Pool.'] Poultry. [Not 
used.) Bailey. 

PULL'ER, n. One that pulls. Shak. 
PyLL'ET, n. [Fr. poulet, dim. from poule, 
a ben ; It polio ; L. pullus ; Or. wssXaf ; 
coinciding with Eng. foal.] 

A young hen or female of the gallinaceous 
kind of fowls. Wiseman. 

PULL'EY, n. plur. Pulleys. [Fr .poalie ; Sp. 
polla; L. polos; Or. wsXsf, from wnta, 
to tarn.] 

A small wheel turning on a phi in a block, 
with a fitrrow er groove In which runs 
the rope that turns k 
The pulley b one of the mechanical 
powers. The word b used also in the 


general sense of tackle, to denote aQ parts 
of the machine for raising weights, of 
which thejpulley forms s part 
PUL'UCAT, a. A kind ofsflk handker- 
chief. 

PyLLTNG, ppr. Drawing ; making an ef- 
fort to draw ; plucking. 

PUL'LULATE, t>. i. [L, pallalo, from pal- 
las, a shoot] To germinate ; to bud. 

Granger. 

PULLULATION,*. A germinating or bud- 
ding ; the first shooting of a bud. More. 
PUL'MONARY, a. [C putnonariue, from 
pubno, the lungs, from pello, palm, polio, 
to drive or beat] 

Pertaining to the lungs; affecting the lungs; 
as, a pulmonary disease or consumption ; 
the pulmonary artery. 

PUL'MONARY, n. [L. pnhaoaeria.] A 
plant, lungwort Ainsworth. 

PULMON'IC, a. [Fr. palmontgue, from L, 
pulmo, the lungs.] 

Pertaining to the lungs ; affecting the lungs ; 
as, a pulmonic disease ; pulmonic consump- 
tion. 

PULMON'IC, a. A medicine for diseases 
of the lungs. 

2. One affected by a disease of the lungs. 

Arbuiknot. 

PULP, a. [Fr. pulpe ; L. putpa. This it 
probably allied to L pule, pulmentum, Or. 
from softness. Qu. from pulsus, 

beaten. 1 

1. A soft mam; in general. 

2. The soft substance withiu a bone ; mar- 
row. Bacon. 

3. The soft, succulent part of fruit ; as, the 
pulp of an orange. 

4. The aril or exterior covering of a coffee- 

berry. Edwards, West Ind. 

PULP, v. L To deprive of the pulp or inte- 
gument, as the coffee-berry. 

The other mode Is to pulp the coffee Imme- 
diately as it comes from the tree Uy a simple 
machine, a man will pulp a bushel In a minute. 

Edwards, West Ind. 
pyLTIT, a. [L.pulpitun, a stage, scaffold, 
or higher part of a stage ; It. A Sp .pulpito ; 
Fr. pupUre.] 

1. An elevated place or inclosed stage in a 
church, in which the preacher stands, it * 
is called also a desk. 

2. In ths Roman theater, the pulpitum was 

the place whore the players performed 
their parts, lower than the scene and 
higher than the orchestra. Encyc. 

3. A movable desk, from which disputes ta 

pronounced their dissertations, and au- 
thors recited their works. Eneyc. 

PIJLPIT-EL'OQUENCE, 1 n. Eloquence 
PyLPITsOR'ATORY, / or oratory h» 
delivering sermons. 

Pulpitically, in Chesterfield, b not an author- 
ized word. 

pyLPIT-OR'ATOR, n. An eloquent preedb- 
PULP'OUS, a. [tmmjnelp.] ConsbtSag of 


PULP'OUS, a. [homjmlp.) Conebttag of 
pulp or resembling it ; toil like pas. 

PULPOUSNE88, n. Softnese; dm quaftty 
of being pulpous. 

PULPY, a. like pulp; soft; flashy; suc- 
culent; as, the pulpy fevering of a nut; 
the pulpy subatanee of a peach or cherry. 

Bay. Arbuiknot . 
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PULS'ATE, e. ». [L. pulsatus, pulso, to 
beat, from the root of pello, to drive,] To 
beat or throb. 

The heart of a viper or Grog will continue to 
pulsate long after it is taken from the body. 

DeneA n. 

PULS'ATILE, a. [L. pulsatilis, from pulso, 
to beat.] 

That ia or may be atrnck or beaten ; played 
by beating ; as, a pulsatile instrument of 
muaie. Mus. Diet. 

PULSATION, a. [L. pulsatio, supra.] The 
beating or throbbing of the heart or of 
an artery, in the process of carrying on 
the circulation of the blood. The blood 
being propelled by the contraction of the 
heart, causes the arteries to dilate, so aa 
to render eaoh dilatation perceptible to the 
touch in certain parts or the body, as in 
the radial artery, &c. 

2. In law, any touching of another's body 
willfully or in anger. This constitutes 
battery. 

By the Cornelian law, filiation ns well as 
verberation is prohibited Blackntvne 

PULS'ATIVE, a. Beating ; throbbing 

Encyc. 

PULS A TOR, n. A beater; a striker. 

Diet. 

PULS'ATORY, a. Boating; throbbing; os 
the heart and arteries. Wotton. 


PULSE, «. puts [1, pulsus, from pello, to 
drive , Yx.pouls.] 

1. In unmaU , the beating or throbbing of 
the heart and arteries ; more particularly, 
the sudden dilatation of an artery, caused 
by the projectile force of the blood, which 
is perceptible to the touch. Hence we 
say, to feel the pulse The pulse is frequent 
or raro, quick or slow, equal or unoqual, 
regular or intermitting, hard or soft, Htrong 
or weak, Sec. The pulses of on adult in 
health, are little more than one pulse to a 
second ; in certain fevers, the number is 
increased to 90, 100, or even to MO in a 
minute. 

2. The stroke with which a medium is af- 
fected by the motion of light, sound, & c. , 
oscillation ; vibration. 

Sir Isaac Newton demonstrates that the velo- 
cities of the pulses of an elasth fluid mcdiuyi 
are in a ratio compounded of half the ratio of 
the elastic force directly, and half the ratio of 
the density inversely. Encyc, 

To feel one's pulse, metaphorically, to souud 
one's opinion; to try or to know one’s 
mind. 

PULSE, v. «. To beat, as the arteries. (7,*/- 
tle used .] liay . 

PULSE, v. t. [L. pulso.] To drive, as the 
pulse. [. Little used.] 


PULSE, ». [Qu. from L, pulsus, beaten out, 
as seeds; or Heb & Ch. Vt* a beau, from 
nbs to separate.] 

Leguminous plants or the# seeds ; the plants 
whose pericarp is a Atgume or pod, as 
beans, peas, &c. * Milton. Dry den. 

PULSIF'IC, a. [pulse and L. facto, to make.] 
Exciting tiie pulse ; causing pulsation. 

Smith. 

PUL'SION, n. [from L. pulsus.] The act 
of driving forward ; ia opposition to suc- 
tion or traction. UtMeused.} j 

* More. Bentley. 


PULTA'CEOUS, o. [fro* Or. *#*rsf, L. 
puls. See Pulp.] Macerated ; softened ; 
nearly fluid. Bsdioes. 

PUL'VERABLE, a. [from L. vulvis, dust, 

[ probably from pello, pulso, or its root, that 
! which is beaten fine, or that Vhich is 
driven. Sec Powder.] 

That may be reduced to fine powder ; capa- 
ble of being pulverised. Boyle. 

PUL'VERATE, v. t. To beat or reduce to 
powder or dust. 

[But pulverize is generally used.] 

PULVERIZATION, n. [from pulverise.] 
The act of reducing to dust or powder. 
PUL'VERIZE, v. t. [It. polverixxare ; Fr. 


To reduce to fine powder, as by beating, 
grinding, Ac. Friable substances may 
be pulverized by grinding or beating ; but 
to pulverize malleable bodies, other me- 
thods must be pursued. Encyc. 

PUL' VERT ZED, pp. Reduced to fine pow- 
der. 

PUL'VERIZING, ppr. Reducing to fine 
powder. 

PUL'VEROUS, a. Consisting of dust or 
powder ; like powder. 

PULVER'ULENCE, n. Dustiness; abun- 
dance of dust or powder. 

PULVERULENT, a. Dusty ; consisting of I 
fine powder ; powdery. 

2. Addicted to lying and rolling in the dust, 
as fowls. 


PUL'VIL, n. A sweet scented powder. 

[Little used.] Gay. 

PUL'VIL, v. t. To sprinkle with a perfumed 
powder. [Not used.] Congreve. 

l’U'MA, n. A rapacious quadruped of 
America, of the genus Felis. 

PUM'ICE, n. [L. pumex, supposed to be 
from the root of spuma, foam ; 6 bimstem ; 
1 ) ptnmsieen.] 

A substance frequently ejected from volca- 
noes, of various colors, gray, white, red- 
dish brown or black, hard, rough apd 
porous , specifically lighter than water, and 
resembling the slag produced in an iron 
furnace. It consists of parallel fibers, and 
is supposed to be asbestos decomposed by 
the action of fire. Encyc. Nicholson. 
| Pumice is of three kinds, glassy, com- 
! mon, and porphyritic. Ure. 

| PUM 'ICE-STONE, «. The same as Pumice. 
PUMU'CEOUS, a Pertaining to pumice , 
consisting of pumice or resembling it. 
PUMMEL. See POMMEL. 


PUMP, m. [Fr. pompe, a pump aud pomp , 
D. pomp ; Dan. pompe , Sp bomba, a 
pump and a bomb. We see that pump , 
pomv, and bomb are the same word, diffe- 
rently applied by different nations. The 
L. bombus is of the same family, as is the 
Eng. bombast , lr. buimpis, a pump; W. 
pump, a round mass The primary sense 
of the root seems to be to swell.] 

1. A hydraulic engine for raising water, by 
exhausting the incumbent air of a tube Or 
pipe, in consequence of which the water 
rises in the tube hy means of the pressure 
of- the air on the surrounding water. 
There is however a forcing pump in which 


the water is raised in the tube by a force 

S plied to a lateral tube, near the bottom of 
e pump. 

2. A shoe with a thin sole. Swift. 

PUMP, «. u To work a pump; to raise wa- 
ter with a pump. 

PUMP, v.t. To raise with a pump ; as, to 
pump water. 

2. To draw out by artful interrogatories ; as, 
io pump out secrets. 

3. To examine by artfbl questions for the 
purpose of drawing out secrets. 

But pump not me for politics. Otway. 

Chain-pump, is a chain equipped with a 
sufficient number of valves at proper di- 
stances, which working on two wheels, 
passes down through one tube and returns 
through another. Mar. Diet. 

PUMP'-BOLTS, n. Two pieces of iron, one 
used to fasten the pump-spear to the brake, 
the other as a fulcrum for the brake to 
work upon. Mar. Diet. 

PUMF-BRAKE, n. The arm or handle of a 

pump. Mar. Diet 

PUMF-DALE, n. A long wooden tube, 
used tp convey the water from a chain- 
pump across the ship and through the 
side. Mar. Diet. 

PUMP'ER, n. The person or the instrument 
that pumps. 

PUMP'-GEAR, «. The materials for fitting 
and repairing pumps. Mar. Diet 

PUMP'-HOOD, n. A semi -cylindrical frame 
of wood, covering the upper wheel of a 
chain-pump. 

PUMP'ION, n. [D. pompoen, Sw. pomp, a 
gourd.] 

A plant and its fruit, of the genus Cucur- 
bita. 

PUMP'KIN, n A pommon. [Thu u the 
common orthography of the word in the 
United Stales ] 

PUMF-SPEAR, «. The bar to- which tin- 
upper box of a pump is fastened, and which 
is attached to toe brake or handle ' 

Mar. Diet. 

PUN, n. [Qu. W. pun, equal.] An expres- 
sion in which a word has at once different 
meanings, an expression in which two 
different applications of a word present an 
odd or ludicrous idea ; a kind of quibble 
or equivocation ; a low species of wit. Thus 
a man who had a tall wife named Expe- 
rience, observed that he had, by long expe- 
rience, proved the blessings of a married 
life 


A puH etui be no more engraven, titan it can 
be translated. Addison 

PUN, «. t. To quibble ; to use the same word 
at once in different senses. Dry den. 

PUN, v. t. To persuade by a pun. Addison. 

PUNCH, *. [W. pumc, a point; Arm. poen- 
pmn ; Fr. pompon ; Sp. punzon; L. punc- 
tual pungo.] 

An instrument of iron or steel, used in se- 
veral arts for perforating holes in plates of 
metal, and so contrived aa to cut out a 
piece. 

PUNCH, a. [Sp. D. pons; G. 

jNindii DiWi pom$t 

A drink composed of water sweetened with 
sugar, with a mixture of lemon juice and 
spirit. Encyc. Sutft. 



PUN 
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PUNCH, «. The buffoon or hariequin of * 
puppet-show. [See Punchinello.] 

PUNCH, au A wall set hone with • short 
beck, thin shotdden, broad neck, and well 
covered with flesh. Far. Diet. 

2. A abort fat fellow. 

PUNCH, e . L [Sp. jNcnor; W.n ywri m s ; L. 
pungo. In this word, s it probahlj carnal, 
and the root is Pg, of the same family as] 
peg, pack, or pike, with the primary sense 
of driving or throating, a point.] 

1. To perforate with an iron instrument, 

either pointed or not ; as, to punch a hole 
in a plate of metal. Wiseman. 

2. In popular usage, to thrust against with 
something obtuse ; as, to punch one with 
the elbow. 

PUNCH'BGWL, ft. A bowl in which punch 
is made, or from which it is drank. 
PUNCH'ED, pp. Perforated with a punch. 
PUNCH'EON, n. [Fr. potnfon, a bodkin, a 
puncheon.] 

1. A small piece of steel, on the end ofj 

which is engraved a figure or letter, in 
creux or relievo, with which impressions 
are stamped on metal or other substance ; 
used in coinage, in forming the matrices ofj 
types, and in various arts. Encyc. 

2. In carpentry , a piece of timber placed up- 

right between two posts, whose bearing 
is too great ; also, a niece of timber set 
upright under the ridge of a building, 
srherein the legs of a couple, Ac. are 
jointed. Encyc, 

3. A measure of liquids, or a cask contain- 
ing usually 120 gallons. Rum or spirits 
is imported from the West Indies m 
puncheons, but these are often called also 


hogsheads. 
>UNCH 


PUNCH'ER, a. One that punches. 

2. A punch or perforating instrument. 

PUNCH INEL'LO, n. A punch; a buffoon. 

Taller. 

PUNCHING, ppr . Perforating with a 
punch ; driving against 

PUNCH'Y, a. Short and thick, or fat 

PUNCTATE, \ a. [L. punctus, pungo.] 

PUNCTATED, / Pointed. 

2. In botany , perforated ; frill of small holes , 
having hollow dots scattered over the sur- 
face. Martyn. 

PUNCTIFORM, a. [L. punctum, point, 
and /on»,j Having the form of a point. 

Ed. Encyc. 

PUNCTIL'IO, a. [Sp. puntUla; It puntsg- 
Uo , from L. punctum, a point] 

\ nice point of exactness m conduct, cere- 
mony or proceeding , particularity or ex- 
actness in farms ; as, die punettum of a 
publie ceremony. Addison. 

PUNCTILIOUS, a. Very nice or exact in 
the forms of behavior, ceremony or mu- 
tual intercourse; very exact in the observ- 
ance of rales prescribed by law or mu- 
tom; sometimes, exact to excess. 

Rogers. 

PUNCTILIOUSLY, ado. With exactness 

PIW?Hl”iO? 8NESS, «. Exactness in the 
observance of forms or rules ; attentive to 
nice points of behavior or ceremony. 

PUNCTO, a. [Sp. A It panto; L. punctum, 
from pungo, to prick.] 

1. Nioe point ef form or 

2. The point in fencing. 


PUN 

PUNCTUAL, a. [Fr. pomotuel; It pmtu- 
ale ; Sp. pmUaalt from L. punctu m, a 
point] 

1. Consisting in a point; as, this punctual 

•pot [Little used!] Milton. 

2. Exact ; observant of nioe points ; punc- 
tilious, particularly in observing time, ap- 
pointments or promises. It is honorable 
in a man to be punctual to* appointments, 
or to appointed hours ; it Is just to be 
punctual in paying debts. 

3. Exact; at, a punctual correspondence be- 
tween a prediction and an event. 

4. Done at ths exact time ; as, punotuol pay- 
ment 

PUNCTUALIST, ft. One that is very ex- 
act in observing forms and ceremonies. 

Milton. 

PUNCTUALITY, n. Nicety; scrupulous 
exactness. He served his princo with 
punctuality. Howell. 

2. It is now used chiefly in regard to time. 


He pays his debts with punctuality. He 
is remarkable for the punctuality of hu 
attendance. 

PUNCTUALLY, ado. Nicely; exactly ; 
with scrupulous regard to time, appoint- 
ments, promises or rules ; as, to attend a 
meeting punctually ; to pay debu or rent 
punctually; to observe punctually one’s en- 
gagement*. 

PUNCTUALNESS, n. Exactness ; punc- 
tuality. Felton. 

PUNCTUATE, e. /. [Fr. ponctuer, from L. 
punctum, a point] 

To mark with points; to designate sen- 
tences, clauses or other divisions of a wri- 
ting by points, which mark the proper 
pauses. M. Stuart. 

PUNCTUATED,^. Pointed. Fourcroy. 
2. Having the divisions marked with points. 
PUNCTUATING, ppr . Marking with 
points. 

PUNCTUATION, ». In grammar, the set 
or art of pointing a writing or discourse, 
or the act or art of marking with points 
the divisions of a discourse into sentences 
and clauses or members of a sentence. 
'Punctuation is performed by four points, 
the period (.); the colon (:); the semico- 
lon (;); ana the comma (,). The ancients 
were unacquainted with punctuation ; they 
wrote without any distinction of members, 
periods or words. 

PUNCTULATE, e. t. [L. aunctulum.] To: 
mark with small spots. [Hot used.] j 
Woodward. 

PUNCTURE, n. [L. punctura; It. pun- 
tura ] 

The act of perforating with a pointed instru- 
ment ; or a small hole made by it ; as, the 
puncture of a nail, needle or pin. 

A lion may perish by the puncture of an asp. 

Rambler. 

PUNCTURE, v. t. To prick ; to pierce 
with a small pointed instrument ; as, to 
puncture the skin. 

PUNCTURED, pp. Pricked; pierced with 
a sharp point 

PUNCTURING, ppr. Piercing with a sharp 
point. 

o * 

PUNDIT, a. [In Perak, XJ pend, learn 
inf-] la Hlndoostaa, a learned Bramin ; 


one versed in the Sanscrit language, and 
in the science, laws end reUgmt of that 



PUN'DLR, •. A short and 
[Not used.] 

PUN'GAR, a. A fish. « 

PUNGENCY, n. [L. i 
prick.] 

1. The power of pricking or piorcittf; as, 
Uxommgency of a substance. Jrbuiknot. 

2. That quality of a substance wluoh pro- 
duces the sensation of pricking, or affect- 
ing the taste like minute sharp points; 
sharpness; aendness. 

3. Power to pierce the mind or exoite keen 
reflections or remoras ; as, the pungency of 
a discourse. 

4. Acrimoniousness ; keenness, at, thcjMn- 
gsney of wit or of expressions. 

StiUing/lcet 

PUN'GENT, a. [L.pmgtns, pungo.] Prick- 
ing; stimulating; as, pungent inutf. 

The pungent grains of titillating dust. Peps 

2. Acrid; affecting the tongue like small 

■harp points; as, the sharp and wn gent 
taste of adds. , AWIon. 

3. Pieroing; sharp; aa,pungent pains ;p«n- 

gent grief Smft. 

4. Acrimonious; biting. Fell. 

PUNIC, a. [L. punicus, pertaining to Car- 
thage or its inhabitants, from Pami, the 
Carthaginians ; mi. from Phceni, as Car- 
thage was sottled by Plienicians.] 

Pertaining to the Carthaginians; fiUthless, 
treacherous; deoeitftil; as, panic faith. 
PUNIC, ♦». The anoienl language of the 
Carthaginians, of which Plautus has left 
a specimen. A slat. Res 

PUN ICE, ». A wall-louse; a bug. [Nut 
iftftse.] Atnsmrth. 

PUNI w CEOUS, a. [L. puniceus. Sec Pa- 
nic.] Purple. Diet. 

PUNlNESS, m. [from puny . J Littleness; 

pettiness ; smallness with feebleness. 
PUNISH, e./. [Arm.p«»if»a; Fr. pumr, 
punissanl; It. putnre ; Sp pumr; from 
L punio, from the root of pawn, pain. 
The primary sense is to press or strain.] 

1. To pain , to afflict with pain, loss or ca 
larnity for a enme or fault ; primarily, to 

, afflict with bodily pain, as to punish a 
thief with pillory or stripes ; hut the word 
is applied also to affliction by lots of pro- 
perty, by transportation, banishment, se- 
clusion from society, Ac. Tlio laws require 
murderers to be punished with death. 
Other offenders ore to be punished with 
fines, imprisonment, hard labor, Ac. God 
punishes men for their sins with cal amities 
personal and national. 

2. To chastise ; as, a father punishes, his 
child for disobedience. 

3. To reward with pain or suffering inflict- 
ed on the offender ; applied to the crime ; 
as, to pttntsh raprder or t h eft. 

PUNISHABLE, f- Worthy of punish- 
ment. * 

2. Liable to puoisbmeot ; capable of being 
punished by law or right ; applied taper- 
sons or of ernes; as, a man is pu n ishabl e for 
robbery dr far trespass ; a enme k punish- 
able by law. 

PUN'ISHABLSNEflS, su The quality of 
deserving or being liable to punishment. 
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PUNTSHED, 00 . Afflicted with pain or 
evil m the retribution of a crime oroffedM; 
chastised. 

PUNTS HER, n. One that inflict* pain, lose 
or other evil for a crime or offense. 

Milton. 

PUNISHING, ppr. Afflicting with pain, 
penalty or suffering of any kind, as the re- 
tribution of a crime or offense. 

PUNISHMENT, n. Any pain or suffering 
inflicted on a person for a crime or offense, 
by the authority to which the offender is 
subject, either by the constitution of God 
or of civil society. The punishment of 
the faults and offenses of children by the 
parent, is by virtue of the right of govern- 
ment with which the parent is invested by 
God himself. This species of punishment 
is chastisement or correction. The punish- 
ment of crimes against the laws is inflicted 
by the supreme power of the state in virtue 
of the right of government, vested in the 
prince or legislature. The right of punish- 
ment belongs only to persons clothed with 
authority. Pain, loss or evil willfully in- 
flicted on another for his crimes or offenses 
by a private unauthorized person, is revenge 
rather than punishment. 

Some punishments consist in exile or 
transportation, others in loss of liberty by 
imprisonment , some extend to confiscation 
by forfeiture of lands and goods, others in- 
duce a disability of holding offices, of being 
heirs and the like. Blackstone. 

Divine punishments are doubtless design- 
ed to secure obedience to divine laws, and 
upholdthe moral order of created intelligent 
beings. 

The rewards and punishments of another life, 
which the Almighty hai established os the en 
fbreements of his law, are of weight enough to 
determine the choice against whatever pleasure 
or pain this life oan show. Locke 

PUNI"TION, n. [Fr. from L. punitio, from 
pwiio.] Punishment [Little used.] 

PU'NITIVE, a. [It. punitivo.'} Awarding 
or inflicting punishment; that punishes, 
as, punitive law or justice. Hammond. 

PU'NITORY, a. Punishing or tending to 
punuhment. 

PUNK, ». A prostitute ; a strumpet. Shale. 

PUN'NER, n. A punster, — wliicli sec. 

Steele. 

PUN'NING, mgr. [from pan.] Using a word 
at once in cUneront senses. 

PUN'NING, n. The art or practice of using 
puns ; a {flaying on words. Addison. 

PUN'STER, n. One that puna or is skilled 
in punning ; a quibbler ; a low wit 

Arbuihnot. 

PUNT, o. i. To play at basset and omber. 

Addison. 

PUNT, n. [Sax. pun®, L. pone, a bridge.] 
A flat-bottomed boat used in calking ana 
repairing ships. Afar. Diet. 

PUNT'EH, n. One that plays in basset 
against the banker or dealer. Encyc. 

PU'NY, a. [contracted from Fr. — 
which see.] 

1. Properly, young or younger; but in this 
sense not used. 

2. Inferior ; petty ; of an under rate; small 
and feeble. Tins word generally includes 
tho signification of both smallness and fee- 


bleness; as, spang animal; a puny subject; 
a puny power ; a puny mind. 

Milton. South. Dryden. 
PU'NY, n. A young inexperienced person ; 

a novice. South. 

PUP, v. i. [This word appears to be radically 
the same as the L.pupa, Eng. babe, Vf.pob, 
the root of populus .] 

To bring forth whelps or young, as the fe- 
male of the canine species. 

PUP, n. A puppy. 

PU'PA, n. [L. supra.] In natural history, an 
insect in that state in which it resembles 
an infant in swaddling clothes. As some 
insects m this state have a bright exterior, 
as if gilded, it has been called chrysalis or 
aurelia, from the Gr. xfwor, and L. aurum , 
gold ; but as this gilded appearance belongs 
to few insects, the term pupa is now more 
generally used. 

PU'PIL, n. [L. papilla, dim. of pupa, pupus. 
See Pup.] 

The apple of the eye ; a little aperture in the 
middle of the iris and uvea of the eye, 
through which the rays of Hght pass to 
the crystaline humor, to be painted on the 
retina. Encyc. 

PU'PIL, n. [Fr. pnpille ; L. papiUus, dim. 
of pupa, pupus See Pup.] 

1. A youth or scholar of either sex under 
the care of an instructor or tutor. Locke. 

2. A ward ; a youth or person under the 

care of a guardian. Dryden. 

3. In the civil law, a boy or girl under the age 

of puberty, that is, under 14 if a male, and 
under 12 if a female. Encyc. 

PUTILA6E, n. The state of being a scho- 
lar, or under the core of an instructor for 
education and discipline. Locke. 

2. Wardship; minority. Spenser 

In this latter sense, the Scots use Paper 
larity. Beattie. 

PUTILARY, a. [Fr. pupiUaire; L. papil- 
laris ] Pertaining to a pupil or ward. 

Johnson. 

PUPIV'OROUS, a. [pupa and L. voro .] 
Feeding on the larvas and crysalids of in- 
sects. S. L. Mitchill. 

PUP'PKT, n. [Fr. pouple ; L. pupus . See 
Pup.] 

1. A 8mulhmage in the human form, moved 

by a wire in a mock drama; a wooden 
tragedian Pope. 

2. A doll. 

3. A word of contempt. Shak. 

PUP'PETMAN, \ «. The master of a 
PUP'PETM' ASTER, ) puppet-show. 

Swtft 

PUPPET-PLAYER, n. One that manages 
the motions of puppets. Hales. 

PUPPETRY, «. Affectation. Marston. 
PUP'PET-SI16W, n. A mock drama per- 
formed by wooden images moved by wires. 

Swift. Pope. 

PUP'PY, »». [See Pup.] A whelp; the 
young progeny of a bitch or female of the 
canine species. 

2. Applied to persons, a name expressing 
extreme contempt Addison. 

PUP'PY, v. t. To bring forth whelps. 
PUPPYISM, n. Extreme meanness. 

2. Extreme affectation. Todd. 

PUR, v . i. To utter a low murmuring con- 
tinued sound, as a cat 
PUR, e. L To signify by purring. Gray. 


PUR, «. The tow murmuring ooutinuad 
sound of a ca t. 

FURANA, n. Among tha Hindoos, a sacred 
poem or book. Asiat. Bos. 

PURAN'IC, a. Pertaining to the sacred 
poems of the Hindoos. Asiat. Bos. 

PURBECK.-STONE, n. A hard sandstone, 
the cement of which is calcarious. 

Nicholson. 

PUR'BLIND, a. [said to be from pore and 

blind.] 

Near-sighted or dim-sighted; seeing ob- 
scurely ; as, a purblind eye; a purblind 
mole. Shak. Drummond. 

PUR'BLINDNESS, a. Shortnem of sight } 
near-sightedness; dimness of vision. 
PURCHASABLE, a. [from purchase.] 
That may be bought, purchased or obtain- 
ed for a consideration. 

PURCHASE, v. L [Fr . pourchasser, to seek, 
to pursue ; pour and chaster, to chase, It. 
cacciare, Sp. caxar. Thu word seems to 
be considered by Blackstone as formed 
from the L. perquisitio. This is an error. 
The word is from the root of chase ; cowry 
chaster is to pursue to the end or object, 
and hence to obtain. In law Latin, pur- 
chase, the noun, was written purchacnsm. 
The legal use of the word m obtaining 
writs, snows best its true origin ; to pur- 
chase a writ, is to me out a writ, that is, to 
seek it out ; for sue, seek, and L. sequor, are 
all of one origin, and synonymous with 
chase. See Blackstone, b. 3. ch. IS. Spel- 
man ad voc.] 

1. In its primary and legal tense, to gain, 
obtain or acquire by any means, except by 
descent or hereditary nght Blackstone. 

2. In common usage, to buy ; to obtain pro- 
perty by paying an equivalent in money. 
It differs from barter only in the circum- 
stance, that in purchasing, the price or 
equivalent given or secured is money; in 
bartering, the equivalent is given in goods. 
We purchase mods or goods for ready 
money or on credit. 

3. To obtain by an expense of labor, danger 
or other sacrifice; as, to purchase favor 
with flattery. 

A world who would not purchos* with a 
bruise T Milton. 

4. To expiate or recompense by a fine or 

forfeit ; as, to purchase out abuses with 
tears and prayer. Shak. 

5. To sue out or procure, as a writ 
PURCHASE, v. L In seaman's language, to 

draw in ; as, the capstem purchases apace, 
that is, it draws in the cable apace, it gain* 
it Encyc. 

PURCHASE, n. [Norm. Ft. pourchas or 
purchos.] 

1. In law, the act of obtaining or acquiring 
the title to lands and tenements by money, 
deed, gift or any means, except by descent ; 
the acquisition of lands and tenements by 
a mane own act or agreement. 

Littleton. Blackstone. 

2. In lose, the suing out and obtaining a 
writ 

3. In c om m on usage, the acquisition of the 
title or property of any thing by rendering 
an equivalent m money. 

It Is fbehsh to ley out moaoy in tho purchase 
of repentance. Franklin. 
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4. That which is purchased; any thing of 
which the property is obtained by giving 
an equivalent price in money. 

The serin was complete evidence of his right 
in the /wrtnes*. Wh eatm, 

5. That which is obtained by labor, danger, 
art, &c. 

▲ beauty waning and distressed widow 
Hade prise mi purchase of his wanton ey#~j- 

6. Formerly, robbery, and the thin^stden. 

7. Any mechanical power or force applied 
to the raising or removing of heavy bodies. 

PUR'CHASED, pp. Obtained or acquired 
by one’s own act or agreement 

2. Obtained by paying an equivalent in 
money. 

3. Obtained by labor, danger, art, 8tc. 
PUR'CHASE-MONEY, n. The money paid 

for any thing bought Berkeley. 

PURCHASER, n. In law, one who ac- 
quires or obtains by conquest or by deed 
or gift, or in any manner other than by 
descent or inheritance. In this sense, the 
word is by some authors written vurchaaor. 

Blackttonc. 

2. One who obtains or acquires the property 
of any thing by paying an equivalent in 
money. 

PURCHASING, ppr. Buying; obtaining 
by one’s own act or for a price. 

PURE, a. [ L.purtu ; It & Sp tpuro; Fr. 
pur ; Vf.pj&r, Sax. pup; lleb. in. The 
verb *m signifies to separate, free, clear ; 
a sense taken from driving off*. The word 
varied in orthography, occurs in Ch. Syr. 
andAr. See ma in the Introduction. Class 
Br. No. 7. and 6. 8. 9 10.] 

1 Separate from all heterogeneous or extra- 
neous matter; clear, free from mixture ; 
as, pure water; pure clay ; pure sand ; pure 
air ; pure silver or gold. Pure wine ts very 
scarce 

2 Free from moral defilement; without 
spot ; not sullied or tarnished ; incorrupt ; 
undebased by moral turpitude , holy. 

Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil. 

Hab i. Prov xx. 

3 Genuine; real; true ; incorrupt , unadul- 
terated , as, pure religion. James i. 

4. Unmixod; separate from any other sub- 
ject or from every thing foreign ; as, pure 
mathematics. 

5 Free from guilt; guiltless ; innocent 
No hand of strife is pure, but that which 
wins. Daniel, 

d Not vitiated with improper or corrupt 
words or phrases , as, a pure style of dis- 
course or composition. 

7. Disinterested; as, pure benevolence. 

8. Chaste ; as, a pure virgin. 

9. Free from vice or moral turpitude. Tit. L 

1 0. Ceremonially clean ; unpolluted. Ezra vi 

11. Free from any thing improper ; as, his 
motives are pure. 

12. Mere; absolute; that and that only; 
unconnected with any thing else; as, a 
pure villain. He did that from pure com- 
passion, or pure good nature. 

PURE, v.t. To purify; to cleanse. [Not 
in use.] Chaucer. 

PURELY, euh. In a pure manner ; with 
Voi. II. 


«n entire separation of heterogeneous or 
foul matter. Is. i, 

2. Without any mixture of improper or vi- 
cious words or phrases. 

3. Innocently; without guilt 

4* Merely ; absolutely ; without connection 
with any thing else ; completely ; totally. 
The meeting was jntrefy accidental. 
PURENESS, n. Clearness ; an unmixed 
state; separation or freedom from, any he- 
* terogeneous or foreign matter; as, the 
puretuu of water or other liquor; the 
t puretuu of a metal ; the pureneu of marl 
or clay ; the purenpu of air. 

2. Freedom from moral turpitude or guilt. 
May we evermore serve thee in holiness and 

pereneu of living. Com. Prayer. 

3. Simplicity ; freedom from mixture or 
composition. 

An essence eternal and spiritual, of absolute 
pwrenett and simplicity. Raleigh. 

4 Freedom from vicious or improper words, 
phrases or modes of speech; as, pure- 
neu of style. Atcham. 

Pure vUlenage, in the feudal law, is a tenure 
of lands by uncertain services at the will of 
the lord ; opposed to privileged vUlenage 
Black tl one. 

PUlt'FI LE, n. [Fr. pourfilb ; pour and file.] 
A sort of ancient trimming for women’s 
gowns, made of tinsel and thread, called 
also bobbin-work Bailey. 

[ The Iking and the name are obsolete.] 
PUR 'FEE, v. t. [Fr. powder; It .profilare. 
See Profile.-] 

To decorate with a'wrought or flowered bor- 
der ; to embroider , as, to puffie with blue 
and white, or with gold and pearl f Obt.] 
Speruer. Shak. AliUon. 
PUR'FI.E, 1 n A border of embroidered 
PUR'FLEW, } work. 

2. In heraldry , emuns, peons or fort which 
compose a bordure. Eneyc. 

PURG'AMENT, n. [L .purgamen.] A ca- 
thartic. Bacon. 

PURGATION, n. [Fr. from L. purgalio. 
See Purge.] 

1. The act or operation of cleansing or pu- 
rifying by separating and carrying off im- 
purities or whatever is superfluous; ap- 
plied to the body ; as, the bowels are cleans- 
ed by purgation. So also \n pharmacy and 
in chimtxlry, medicines, metals and mine- 
rals are purified by purgation. Encyc. 

2. In law, the act of cleansing from a crime, 
accusation or suspicion of guilt This 
was canonical or vulgar. Canonical pur- 
gation, prescribed by the canon law, was 


cence, and then the twelve clerks or com- 
purgators swore that they believed he spoke 
the truth; after which, other witnesses were 
examined upon oath, on behalf of the pri- 
soner only. Vulgar purgation was per- 
formed by the ordeal of fire or water, or by 
combat [See Ordeal.'] Blaeketone. 

PURG'ATIVE, a. [It purgativo ; F r.pur- 

ifavmg ftie power of cleansing ; usually, 
having the power of evacuating the bowels, 
cathartic. 


PURGATIVE, it A medicine that evacu- 
ates the bowels : a cathartic. 
PURGATORIAL, \ a. Pertaining tognga- 
PURGATORIAN, j lory. 3 FA. 
PURG'ATORY, a. [L. purgatorim, from 
jmrgo, to purge.] 

Tending to cleanse ; cleansing ; expiatory. 

PURG'ATORY, a. [Fr.purgofosrt.] Among 
Catholics, a supposed place or state after 
death, in which the souls of persona are 

C 'ed, or in which they expiate such of- 
s committed in this life, s» do not 
merit eternal damnation. After thia pur- 
gation from the impurities of sin, the souls 
are supposed to be received into heavon. 

Encyc. StUhngfieet. 
PURGE, v. t. purj. [L. purgo ; Fr. purger ; 
8p. purgar ; It pwrgare ; probably a de- 
rivative from the root of pure.] 

1 . To cleanse or purify by separating and car. 
rying off whatever is impure, heteroge- 
neous, foreign or superfluous ; as, to purge 
the body by evacuation; to purge tho 
Augean stable. It is followed by away, of, 
or off. We say, to purge away or to purge 
off filth, and to purge a liquor of Its scum 
2. To clear from guilt -or moral defilement , 
os, to purge one of guilt or crime ; to purge 
away sin. 

Purge away our sins, for thy name’s sake. 

Ps. Ixxlx 

Purge me with hyssop and I shall be clean 
Ps. 1. 

3 To clear from accusation or the charge 
of a crime, as in ordeal. 

4. To remove what is offensive, to sweep 
away impurities. Ezek. xx. 

3. To clarify; to defecate ; as liquors. 
PURGE, e. i. To become puro by clarifica- 
tion. 

2. To havo frequent or preternatural evacu- 
ations by stool. 

PURGE, n.| A medicine that evacuates the 
body by stool , a cathartic. Arbuthnot 
PURG'ED, pp. Purified; cleansed; eva- 
cuated. 

PURG'KR, rt. A person or thing that purge* 
or cleanses. 

2. A cathartic. 

PURG'iNK, pjir Cleansing, purifying; 
carrying off impurities or superfluous mat- 
ter. 

PURG'INO, n. A diarrhea or dysentery; 
preternatural evacuation by stool ; l oo s e 
new of bowels. 

PURIFICATION, ». (Fr from L. purifi- 
catio. See Purify ,J 

1. The act of purifying, the art or opera- 
tion of separating and removing from any 
thing that which is heterogeneous or fo- 
reign to it, as. the purification of liquors 
or of metals. Bogie. 

2. In religion, the act or operation of deans- 
ing ceremonially, by removing any pollu- 
tion or defilement. Purification by wash- 
ing or by other means, was common to the 
Hebrews and to pagans. The Moham- 
medans use purification as a preparation 
for devotion. 2 Citron, xxx, Rath. ii. 
Luke ii. Encyc. 

3. A cleansing from guilt or the pollution of 
sin ; the extinction of sinful desires, appe- 
tites and inclinations. 

3 A 
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PURIF'ICATIVE, I a. Having power to 
PURIFICATORY, / purify; tending to 

deanse 

PU'RIFIER, n. [from party.] That which 
purifies or cleanses ; a cleanser ; a refiner. 
Fire was held by the ancients to be an ex- 
cellent purifier. 

PU'RIFORM, a. [L. put, purit and form.'] 
Like pus ; in the form of pus. 

Med. Repot. 

PU'RIFY, e. U [Fr. purifier; L. purfico; 
pttrut, pure, and/ocio, to make.] 

1. To make pure or clear; to free from ex- 
traneous admixture ; as, to purify liquors 
or metals ; to party the blood ; to purify 
the air. 

. 2. To free from pollution ceremonially ; to 
remove whatever renders unclean and un- 
fit for sacred services. 

Purtfy yourselves and your captives on the 
third day, and on the seventh day purify all 
your raiment. Num xxxi. 

3. To free from guilt or the defilement of 
sin ; as, to purify the heart. 

Who gave himself for us, that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify to himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works. 

Tit ii. 

4. To clear from improprieties or barba- 
risms ; as, to purify a language. Sprat. 

PU'RIFY, v. i. To grow or become pure or 
clear. Liquors wifi gradually purify. 

Burnet. 

PU'RIFY IN G, ppr. Removing foreign or 
heterogeneous matter; cleansing from pol- 
lution; fining ; making clear. 
PU'RIFYING, n. The act or operation of 
making pure, or of cleansing from extra- 
neous matter or from pollution. 

PU'RIM, n. Among the Jews, the feast of 
lots, instituted to commemorate their de- 
liverance from the machinations of Human 
Rath. ix. 

PU’RIST, n. [Fr. puriite.] One excessively 
nice in the use of words. 

Chesterfield. Johnton 
FU'RITAN, n. [from pure.] A dissenter 
from tho Church of England. The punt unit 
were so called in derision, on account of 
their professing to follow the pure word of 
God, in opposition to all traditions and hu- 
man constitutions. Encyc. 

Hume gives this name to three parties , 
the political puritant, who maintained the 
highest principles of civil liberty ; the pu- 
ritant h i discipline, who were averse to the 
ceremonies and government of the episco- 
pal church ;sana the doctrinal puritant, 


pal church ;wmd the doctrinal puritant, 
who rigidly defended the speculative sy- 
stem of the first reformers. 

PU'RITAN, a. Pertaining to the puritans, 
or dissenters from the Church of England. 

PURITAN’IC, 1 a. Pertaining to the pu- 

PURITAN'ICAL, / ritans or their doc- 
trines and practice; exact; rigid; as, pu- 
ritanical notions or opinions ; puritanical 
manners. 

PU'RITAN ISM, *. The notions or practice 
of puritans. Mountaoue . 

PU'RITANIZE, o. i. To deliver thTnotwns 
ofpuritans. Mountaoue. 

FU'RITY, a. [Fr. puritl ; L. puriiat, from 
jmnis.] 

1. Freedom from foreign admixture or he- 


terogeneous matter ; as, the party of water, 
of wine, of spirit; the party of drags; the 
purity of metals. 

2. Cleanness; freedom from foulness or 
dirt; as, the purity of a garment, 

t The purity of s linen vesture. Rolyday. 

3. * Freedom from guilt or fhe defilement of 
sin ; innocence; as, purity of heart or life. 

4. Chastity; freedom from contamination 

by illicit sexual connection. Shak. 

5. Freedom from any sinister or improper 
views; as, the punty of motives or de- 
signs. 

6. Freedom from foreign idioms, from bar- 
barous or improper words or phrases ; as 
purity of style or language. 

PURL, ti. [supposed to be contracted from 
purfte. Qu.J 

1. An embroidered and puckered border. 

Johnton. Bacon. 

2. A kind of edging for bone-lace. Bailey. 
PURL, n. A species of malt liquor ; ale or 

beer medicated with wormwood or aroma- 
tic herbs. Bailey. Johnton. 

PURL, n. Two rounds in knitting. 

PURL, e. i. [Sw. porla ; W. fretdatc , to purl, 
to ripple , fraul , a nppling. It may he al- 
lied to G. brullen, D. bruUen, Dan. broler, 
to roar, and to Eng fnU, trill and roll.] 

1. To murmur, as a small stream flowing 
among atones or other obstructions, which 
occasion a continued series of broken 
sounds. It is applied only to small streams. 
Large streams running in like manner, are 
said to roar. In descriptions of rural sce- 
nery, the poets seldom omit a purliny brook 
or stream. 

My flowery theme, 

A painted mistress or a purling stream. 

Pope 

2. To flow or run with a murmuring sound. 
Around th’ adjoining brook that pur k along 
Tiie vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock. 

Thornton. 

PURL, v. t. To decorate with fringe or em- 
broidery. B. Jonton. 

PURL, «. A gentle continued murmur of a 
small stream of nppling water. 

PURLIEU, w. purilu. [Fr. pur, pure, and 
lieu, place.] 

A border ; a limit ; a certain limited extent 
or district , originally, the ground near a 
royal forest, which being severed from it, 
was made purlieu, that is, pure or free from 
the forest laws. Encyc. 

PUR’LIN, n. In architecture, a piece of tim- 
ber extending from end to end of a build- 
ing or roof, across and under the rafters, to 
support thorn in the middle. Encyc. 
PURL'ING, ppr. [from purl.] Murmuring 
or gurgling, as a brook. 

PURJL/ING, n. The continued gentle mur- 
mur of a small stream. 

PURLOIN', v. t. [Fr. pour and loin, far off. 
See Eloion.] 

1. Literally, to take or carry away for one’s 
self ; hence, to steal ; to take by theft 

Your butler purloin your liquor. Arbnthnot. 

2. To 'take by plagiarism ; to steal from 

books or manuscripts. Druden. 

PURLOIN'ED, pp. Stolen; taken bypla- 

PlSiRLOIN'ER, n. A thief; a plagiary. 
PURLOIN'ING, ppr. Stealing; committing 
literary theft. 
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PURLOINING, «. Theft; plagiarism. 

PUR? ARTY, n. [Fr.pwr an dmrtie, part] 
In Imo, a share, part or portion of an es- 
tate, which is allotted to a co-paroener by 
partition. CowcL 

PUR?LE, a. [Fr. pourprl ; b.purpurcut; 
Sp. purpurea ; It. porporino; Or. rtefvgeoe, 
from re{$v(*, L. purpura, a shell from 
which the color was obtained.] 

1. Designating a color composed of red and 
blue blended, much admired, and former- 
ly the Roman emperors wore robes of this 
color. 

2. In poetry, red or livid ; dyed with blood. 

I view a field of blood, 

And Tyber rolling with a purple flood. 

Dryden. 

PUR'PLE, n. A purple color or dress, 
hence, imperial government in the Roman 


nence, imperial government m the Roman 
empire, as a purple robe was the distinguish- 
ing dress of the emperors. Gibbon. 


mg dress of the emperors. Gibbon. 

2 A cardinalate. Addison. Hume. 

PUR'PLE, v. t. f L.purpuro .] To make pur- 
ple, or to dye or a rad color ; as, hands pur- 
pled with blood. 

When mom 

Purple* the euL Milton. 

Reclining soft in blissful bowers, 

Purpled sweet with springing flowers. 

Fenton. 

PUR'PLES, n. plur. Spots of a livid red 
on the body ; livid eruptions which appear 
in certain malignant diseases; a purple 
fever. 

PUR'PLISH, a. Somewhat purple. Boyle. 
PURPORT, n. [Fr. pour, for, an d porter, to 
bear.] 

1. Design or tendency , as, the purport of 

Plato’s dialogue. Norm. 

2. Meaning; import; as, the purport of a 
word or phrase. 

PURPORT, v. t. To intend; to intend to 
show. Bacon. 

2. To mean ; to signify. 

PURPORTED, pp. Designed ; intended ; 
meant. 

PURPORTING, ppr. Designing , intend- 
ing; importing. 

PURPOSE, n. [Fr. propot ; Sp. & It. oropo- 
tiio ; L. propontum, propono ; pro , before, 
and pono, to set or place.] 

1. That which a person sets before himself 
as an object to be reached or accomplish- 
ed ; the end or aim to which the view is 
directed in any plan, measure or exertion. 
We believe the Supreme Being created 
intelligent beings for some benevolent and 
glorious purpose, and if so, how glorious 
and benevolent must be bin purpose in the 
plan of redemption! The ambition of 
men is generally directed to one of two 
purposes, or to both; the acquisition of 
wealth or of power. We build houses for 
the purpose of shelter; we labor for the 
purpose of subsistence. 

2. Intention ; design. This yense, however, 
is hardly to be distinguished from the for- 
mer; as purpote always indudes the end 
in view. 

Every purpose Is established by counsel. 

Prov. xx. 

thecoun- 

eei of Ms own wilL Eph. i. 
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3. End; effoct; oensequence, good or bad. 
What food psewowwill this iMwrt 
We sometimes labor to no purpose. Mn 
often employ their time, talent* and money 
for very evil pu rpo se! , 

T* what purpose is thk waste t Matt aari. 

4. Instance ; example. [Ate m we.] 

9. Conversation. [Ate in we.] Spinner. 
Of purpose, on pur pose, with pterions de- 
sign ; with the mind direoted to that ob- 
ject On purpose is more generally used, 
but the true phrase is of purpose. 
PUR'POSE, o. t. To intend; to design; to 
resolve ; to determine on some end or ob- 
ject to be accomplished. 

I hare purposed it, I will also do it 

Is. xlvi. Eph. Hi. 
Paul purposed hi the spirit, when he had 
passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go 
to Jerusalem. Acts xix. 

PURPOSED, pp. Intended; designed; ap- 
plied to things. 

2. Resolved; having formed a design or 
resolution; applied to persons. 

I am purposed that my mouth shall not trans- 
gress. Ps. xviL 

PUR'POSELESS, a. Having no effect. 

[Little used .1 HaU. 

PUR'POSELY, adv. By design; intention- 
ally ; with predetermination. 

In com poring this discourse, I purposely de- 
clined all offensive and displeasing truths 

Jtterbury. 

So much they scorn the crowd, that if the 
throng 

By chance go right, they purposely go wrong 
Pope. 

PUR'PRESTUIIE, », [from Fr. pour and 
prendre , pris, to take.] 

In law, a nuisance, consisting in an inclo- 
sure of or encroachment on something that 
belongs to the public ; as a house erected 
or inclosure made on the king’s demesnes, 
or of a highway, &c. Blacketone. 

PUR'PRISE, n. [Fr. vourpris, supra.] A 
close or inclosure ; also, tho whole com- 
pass of a manor. Bacon. 

PURTURATE, n. A compound of purpu- 
ric acid and a salifiable base. Ore. 

PUR'PURE, n. In heraldry, purple, repre- 
sented m engraving by diagonal lines from 
right to left. 

PUR'PURIC, a . Purpuric acid is produced 
by the action of nitnc acid upon the lithic 
or uric acid. Dr. Prout. 

PURR, v. i. To murmur as a cat. [See Pur.'] 
PURR, n. A sea lark. Ainsworth . 

PURRE, a. Ciderkin or perkin ; the liquor 
made by steeping the gross matter of j 
pressed apples. , Encyc. 

PUR'RING, ppr. Murmuring as a cat 
PURSE, a. ymrs. [Fr. bourse ; It borsa ; 
8p.it Port bolsa; D. bean ; G. bone; 
Dan. bars; L. byrsa , an ox hide; Gr. 
five**, id. Qu.] 

1. A small bag in which money is contained 
or carried in the pocket It was formerly 
made of lether, and ia still made of this 
material by common people. It is usually 
of rilk net-work. 

2. A sum of money offered as the prise of] 
winning in a hone race. 

3. In Turkey, a sum of money, about £50 
stalling, or S222. 

4. The public coffins; tho treasury; as, to ex- 
haust a nation’ifwrs*, or the public parse. 
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Lossy puree, or heavy purse, wealth ; riches. 
Lightpurse, or e mp ty p ssree , poverty, or want 
of resources. 

Sword and purse, the military power and 
wealth of a nation. 

PURSE, v. <. To pat in a parse. 

Dryden. Milton, 

2. To contract into foldf or wrinkles. 

Thou didst contract and puree thy brow. 

Shah. 

PURS'ED, pp. Put in a purse. 

2. Contracted into folds or wrinkles. 
PURSENET, a. purdnet. A net, the mouth ! 
of which may be dosed or drawn together ; 
like a purse. Mortimer. \ 

PURSE-PRIDE, a. Pride of money ; inso- 
lence proceeding from the possession of 
wealth HaU. 

PURSE-PROUD, a. Proud of wealth; puff- 
ed up with the possession of money or 
riches. 

PURS'F.R, a. In the navy, an officer who 
has charge of the provisions of a ship of 
war, and attends to their preservation and 1 
distribution among the officers and crew. 

Mar. Did. 

PURSINESS, a mistake for Pastiness. [See 
Pussy. 1 

PURS'LAIN, a. [It. porcellan a, porcelain 
and purslain ; Sp. verdolaya, purslain, 
which seems to be green leek, green plant. 
The Portuguese write very corruptly bel- 
droega. The Latin is portulaca. See Leek.] 
A plant of the genus Portulaca. The sea 
purslain is of the genus Atriplex. The 
tree sea purslaui is the Atnplex halimus. 
(See Purslain tree.) The water purslain 
is of the genus Peplis. Lee. 

PURS'LA IN-TREK, a. [L. halimus.) A 
shrub proper for hedges. 

PURSU'ABLE, a. [from pursue ] That may 
be pursued, followed or prosecuted. 

Sherwood. 

PURSUANCE, a. [from pursue.) A follow- 
ing ; prosecution, process or continued ex- 
ertion to reach or accomplish something 
as, in pursuance of the main design. 

2. Consequence ; as, in pursuance of an or- 
der from the commander in chief. 
PURSU'ANT, a. [from pursue, or rather 
from Fr. poursuivant.) 

Done in consequence or prosecution of any 
thing ; hence, agreeable ; conformable. 
Pursuant to a former resolution, the house 
proceeded to appoint the standing commit- 
tees. This measure was adopted pursuant 
to a former order. 

PURuSE, v. t. [Fr. poursuivre; pour and 
subre, to follow, L. sequor ; prosequor, or 
perseauor. See Seek.) 

1. To follow ; to go or proceed after or in 
a like direction. The captain pursued the 
same course as former navigators have 
taken. A subsequent legislature pursued 
the course of their predecessors. 

2. To taka tad proceed in, without following 
another. Captain Cook pursued a new 
and unexplored course. New circumstances 
often compel us to pursue new expedients 
and untried courses. What course shall 
WCfWTMM t 

3. To follow with a view to overtake ; to 

follow with haste ; to chats; as, to pursue 
a bars; to forme an enemy. ] 


PUR 

4. To seek; to use measures to obtain ; as, 
to forme a remedy at law. 
b. To prosecute; to oontbroe. A stream 
proceeds from a lake and formes a eooth- 
eriy course to the ooean. 

He that yureueth evil, pursueth It te hie swn 
death. Pro». xi. 

6. To follow as an example ; to Wltrtti 
The feme of ancient nitrons you p u rs u e. 

Dryden. 

7. To endeavor to attain to; to strive to 
reach or gain. 

We happiness pursue ; we fly from pain. 

Pft0Te 

8. To follow with enmity ; to persecute. 
This verb is frequently followed by after. 

Gen. xxxv. 

PURSOE, v. L To go on ; to proceed ; to 
continue ; a Gallicism. 

I have, pursues Csmeades, wondered chlralita 
should not consider — Boyle. 

PURSU'ED, pp. Followed; chased; prose- 
cuted; continued. 

PURSU'ER, n. One that follows; one that 
chaaes ; ono that follows in haste with a 
view to overtake. Shah. Milton. 

PURSU'ING,fpr. Following, chasing; has- 
tening after to overtake ; prosecuting , pro- 
ceeding in ; continuing. 

PURSUIT, n. [Vr. pour suite.) The act of 
following with a view to overtake ; a fol- 
lowing with haate, either for aport or in 
hostility ; as, the pursuit of game ; tho 
pursuit of an enemy. 

2. A following with a view to reach, accom- 
plish or obtain ; endeavor to attain to or 
gain ; as, the pursuit of knowledge ; the 
pursuit of happiness or pleasure ; the pur- 
suit of power, of honor, of distinction, of a 
phantom. 

3. Proceeding ; course of business or occu- 
pation ; continued employment with a view 
to some end; as, mercantile pursuits ; lite- 
rary pursuits. 

A. Prosecution ; continuance of endoavor. 

Clarendon. 

PURSUIVANT, *. [Vr. poursuivant.) A 
state messenger ; an attendant on the he- 
ralds. Spenser. Camden. 

PU RS% a corrupt ortliography. See PUS- 
SY. 

PURTENANCE, n. [from the L pntmsns, 
pertmeo. See Appurtenance.) 
Appurtenance; but applied to the pluck of 
an animal. Exod. xn. 

PU'RULENCE, \ ». [L. purulentus, from 
PU'RULENCY, / pus, puru, matter.] 

The generation of pus or matter 1 ; pus. 

Arbuthnot. 

PU'RULENT, a. Consisting of pus or mat- 
ter , partaking of the nature of pus. Bacon. 
PURVEY, v. t. [Fr .pourvoir; pour and voir, 
to see; L. provideo, It, provedere ; Sp. 
proveer. J 

1. To provide , to provide with conveniences. 

Dryden. 

2. To procure. Thomson. 

PURVEY, v.i. To purchase provisions; to 

provide. Milton. 

PURVEYANCE, n. Procurement of provi- 
sions or victuals. 

2. Provision ; victuals provided, Spenser. 

3. In English laws, the royal prerogative or 
right or pre-emption, by which the king 
was authorised to buj provision* and ne- 
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cescariM for the um of hia household at 
an apprised value, in preference to all his 
subjects, and even without the consent of 
the owner ; also, the right of impressing 
horses and carriages, &c.; aright abolish- 
ed by Stat IS Charles II. 34. 
PURVEYOR, n. One who provides victuals, 
or whose business is to make provision for 
the table; avictualer. Raleigh. 

2. An officer who formerly provided or ex- 
acted provision for the king’s household. 

England. 

3. One who provides the means of gratify- 
ing lust; a procurer; a pimp; a bawd 

Dryden. Addison. 
PUR'VIEW, n. [Norm. & Vr.pourveu, pur- 
lieu, purvey ; Fr. pourvu, provided, from 
pourtoir. See Purvey.] 

1. Primarily, a condition or proviso ; hut m 
ihit tenee not uted. 

2. The body of a statute, or that part which 
begins with “ Be it enacted as distin- 
guished from the preamble. Cowel F.ncyc 

3. In modern wage, the limit or scope of a 

statute ; the whole extent of its intention 
or provisions. Mart hall. 

4. superintendence. 

The federal power — is confined to objects of 
a general nature, more within the purview of 
the United States, than of any particular one 
[t r nnsua/ ] Ramsay 

5. Limit or sphere intended , scope ; extent. 
In determining the extent of information re- 
quired in the exercise of n particuhu authority, 
recourse must be had to the objects within the 
purview of that authority 

Federal! it, Madison 
PUS, n. [L.J The white or yellowish matter 
generated in ulcers and wounds in the 
process of healing Encyc 

PUSH, v t. [Fr. pousser , 1) puts, apusli, 
Sw. pbsa, to swell ; W pos, growth, in- 
crease ; potiaw , to increase, or pwysaw, to 
press, to weigh. The sense is to thrust, 
press or urge. See Class Bz.] 

1 To press against with forte ; to drive or 
impel by pressure; or to endeavor to drive 
by steady pressure, without striking , op- 
posed to draw. Wo push a thing forward 
by force applied benind it ; we draw by 
applying force before it. We may push 
without moving tho ohject. 

2. To butt ; to strike with tho end of the 
horns; to thrust the points of horns 
against. 

If the ox shall push a man-servant or maid- 
servant — he shall be stoned. Exod. xxi 
3 To press or urge forward ; as, to push an 
objection too far. 

He forewarns his care 
With rales to push his fortune or to bear 

Dryden. 

4. To urge; to drive. 

, Ambition pushes the soul to such actions as 
are apt to procure honor to the actor. Spectator 
5 To enforce ; to press; to drive to a con- 
clusion. 

We are pushed for an answer. Swift. 

6. To importune; to press with solicitation ; 
to tease. 

To push down, to ovorthrow by pushing or 
impulse. 

PySH, v. t. To make a thrust ; as, to push 
with the horns or with a sword. 

Dryden. Addison. 


2. To make an effort 

At length 

Both sides resolv'd to push, we tried our 
strength. Dryden. 

3. To make an attack. 

The king of the south shall push at him. 

Dan. xi. 

4. To burst out 

To push on, to drive or urge forward; to 
hasten. Push on, brave men. 

PUSH, is. A thrust with a pointed instru- 
ment or with the end of a thing. Spenser. 

2. Any pressure, impulse or force applied; 
as, to give the ball the first push. 

Addison. 

3. An assault or attack. Watts. 

4. A forcible onset, a vigorous effort 

Addison. 

5 Exigence , trial ; extremity. 

When it comes to the push, it is no more 
than talk L' Estrange. 

G. A sudden emergence. . Shak. 

7 A little swelling or pustule , a wheal; a 
pimple , an eruption. Bacon. 

PUSHED, pp Pressed; urged; driven. 
PUSllEli, «. One that drives forward. 
PUSHING, ppr. Pressing; driving; urging 
forward. 

2 a. Pressing forward in business ; enter- 
prising ; driving ; vigorous. 

PUSHPIN, n. A child a play in which pinB 
are pushed alternately. L’ Estrange. 

PUSILLANIMITY, n. [Fr. pusillommtte 
L pusillanimitas , pusillus, small, weak, I 
and animus, courage.] 

Want of that firmness and strength of mind 
which constitutes courage or fortitude, 
weakness of spirit; cowardliness; that 
feebleness of mind which shnnks from tri- 
fling or imaginary dangers. 

It i* obvious to distinguish between an act 
of pusillanimity and an act of great modesty or 
humility. South. 

PUSILLANIMOUS, a. [Fr. pusdlamme ; 
It. pusillanimo, supra.] 

1 Destitute of that strength and firmness 
of mmd which constitutes courage, bravery 
and fortitude ; being of weak courage , 
mean spirited, cowardly, applied to per- 
son* , as, a pusillanimous pnncc. 

2. Proceeding from weakness of mind or 
wunt of courage , feeble; as, pusillanimous 
counsels Bacon. 

PUSILLAN'IMOUSLY, adv. With want 
of courage 

PUSILLAN'IMOUSNESS, n. Pusillanimi- 
ty , want of courage. 

PUSS, a. [D. poe a, puss, a fur tippet, and a 
kiss ; IV. pus, a eat, and tho lip j 

1. The fondling name of a cat. Watts 

2. The sportsman's name for a hare. Gay. 
PUS'SINESS, n. [from pussy] A state of 

being swelled or bloated, inflation; hence, 
shortness of breath. 

PUS’SY, a. [Fr .poussif, from pousser, to 
push ; Sw. phsa, to swell or inflate ; Ir. 
oaois, lust, vanity ; allied to boast. This 
word has been written pursy, evidently 
by mistake. Wo have the word probably 
from the French poumf, from pousser , to 

Properly, inflated, swelled ; hence, fat, short 
and thick ; and as persons of this make 
labor hi respiration, the word is used for. 
short breathed. 
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PUSTULATE, «. t [L. pmtuUtus. See 
Pustule.] 

To form into pustules or blisters. 

Stackhouse. 

PUSTULE, n. pwfl or pu /tulj 'the former 
is the usual pronunciation in America. 
[Fr. pustule ; L. pustule; from the root of 

A^pimple or wheal ; a small push or erup- 
tion on the skin. Arbuthnoi. 

PUSTULOUS, a. [L. pustulosvs.] Full of 
pustules or pimples. 

PyT, v. t. pret. and pn. pul. [D. pooten, to 
set or plant , poot, tne foot ; Dan. poder, to 
graft; pode, a cion; Gt. <pvu, contracted 
from <pvbu or tpvru, whence ^t/ros, a germ, 
shoot or twig. We find the same word 
in the L. puto, to prune, that is, to thrust 
off, also to think or consider, that is, to 
set in the mind, as we use suppose, L. sup- 
pono. But we see the Englisn sense more 
distinctly in the compounds, imputo, to 
impute, that is, to put to or on; computo, 
to compute, to put together. The Welsh 
pwtian, to poke, to thrust, and pwtiaw, to 
butt, are doubtless the same word. The 
L. posut, from nono, is probably a dialec- 
tical orthograpny of the same root. See 
Class Bd. and Bs. The primary sense is 
to thrust, throw, drive or send.] 

1. To set, lay or place; in a general sense. 
Thus we Bay, to put the hand to the face , 
to put a book on the shelf ; to put a horse 
in the stable; to put fire to the fuel; to put 
clothes on tho body. God planted a gar 
den and there he put Adam. 

2. Put is applicable to state or condition, as 
well os to place Put him in a condition 
to help himself. Put the fortress in a 
state of defense The apostles were put 
in tniBt with the Gospel. We ore often 
put in jeopardy by our own ignorance or 
rashness We do not always put the best 
men in office. 

3. To repose. 

How wilt thou — put thy trust on Egypt for 
chatioU? 2 Kings xviii. 

4. To push into action. 

Thank hirti who puts me, loth, to this re 
venge Milton 

5. To apply ; to sot to employment. 

No man having pwihis hand to the plow, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God. 

Luke ix 

G. To throw or introduce suddenly. He had 
no time to put in a word. 

7. To consign to letters 

He made a proclamation — and put it also in 
wnting. 2 Chron. xxxv! 

8. To oblige ; to require. 

We are put to prove things which can hardly 
be made plainer. TiUotson. 

9. To incite , to instigate ; to urge by in- 
fluence. The appearanco of a formidable 
euemy put the king on making vigorous 
preparations for defense. 

This put me upon observing the thickness of 
the glass. Newton. 

These wretches put us upon all mischief, to 

feed their lusts and extravagances. Swift. 

10. To propose; as, to put a question to the 
witness; to put a case in point? 

1 1. To reach to another. Hab. ii. 

12. To bring into a state of mind or temper. 
Sotyman, top*/ the Rhodians oat of all sns- 

pldon of Invasion— KnoUss. 
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13. To offer; to advance. 

1 9 » ashamed to jn* a loose indigested pUy 
upon the public-*- Dryden. 

14. To cause. 

The natural con srit atioai of on put a wide 
difibrenoe between then. Lock*. 

To put about, to turn ; to change the course ; 
to gibe ship. 

To put by, to turn away ; to divert 

The design of the evil one is to put thee by 
from thy spiritual employment. Taylor. 

A fright hath put by on ague fit. Grew 

2. To thrust aside. 

Jonathan had died for being so, 

Had not just God put by th' unnatural blow. 

Comity. 

To put down, to baffle ; to repress; to crush; 
as, to put doom a party. 

2. To degrade; to deprive of authority, 
power or place. 

3. To bring into disuse. 

Sugar hath put down the useof honey. [Oil.] 
Bacon. 

4. To confute ; to silence. 

Mark now how a plain tale shall put you 
down. Ska k. 


To put forth, to propose; to offer to notice. 

Sampson said, I will now put forth a riddle 
to you Judges xiv. 

2. To extend ; to reach ; as, to put forth the 
hand. 

3. To shoot out ; to send nut, as a sprout; 
as, to put forth leaves. 

1. To exert, to bring into action; as, to put 
forth strength. 

5. To publish, as a book. 

To put m, to introduce among others ; as, 
to put in a word while others are discours- 
ing- 

2. To insert , as, to put in a passage or 
clause ; to put in a cion. 

3. To conduct into a harbor. 

To put in fear, to aflhght, to make fearful. 
To put in mmd, to remind, to call to re- 
membrance. 

To put in practice, to use ; to exercise , as, 
to put m practice the maxims of the wise 


To put into another'* hand*, to trust; to 
commit to the care of. 

To pul off, to divest; to lay aside; as, to put 
off a robe ; to put off mortality or the mor- 
tal body ; to put off haughty airs. 

2 To turn aside from a purpose or demand ; 
to defeat or delay by artifice. 

I hoped for s demonstration, but Theimsticei 
hopes to put me iff with s harangue. Boyle , 

This is an unreasonable demand, and we 
might put him iff with this answer. Bentley. 
It. To delay; to defer; to postpone. How 
generally do men put off the care of their 
salvation to future opportunities ! 

4. To pass fallaciously ; to cause to be cir- 
culated or received; as, to put off upon the 
world some plausible reports or ingenious 
theory. 

5. To discard. 

The clothiers all put iff 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers — 

Shak. 

fi. To recommend ; to vend ; to obtrude. 

Bacon. 

7. To vend; toseH 

8. To pass into other hands; as, to put off 
a counterfeit coin or note. 

9. Topush from land; as, to put o^ the boat 
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Jh put on or Upon, to impute; to charge; 
as, to put one's own came or blame on 
another. 


2. To invest with, as clothes or covering; 
as, to put on a cloke. 

3. To assume ; as, to put m a grave counte- 
nance ; to put on a counterfeit appearanoe. 

Mercury— put on the shape of a man. 


a. 10 forward; to promote. 

^ThU came handwmiely.to put on tha j eac e. 

5. To impose ; to inflict. 

That which thou putteet m me, I will bear. 

S Kings xviit 

To be put upon, to be imposed on ; to be de- 
ceived ; need chiefly in the pattive form. 
To put over, to refer ; to send. 


For the certain knowledge of that truth, 

1 put yea o'er to heaven end to my mother. 

Shak. 


2. To defer : to postpone. The court put 
over the cause to the next term. 

To put out, to place at iutorest ; to lend at 
use. Monev put out at compound interest, 
nearly doubles in eleven yean. 

2. To extinguish ; as, to put out a candle, 

lamp or fire ; to put out the remains of 
affection. Adtluon. 

3. To send , to emit ; to shoot ; as a bud or 
sprout , as, to jmt out leaves. 

4. To extend , to reach out ; to protrude ; 

as, to nut out the hand. , 

5. To drive out , to expel ; to dismiss. 

Vi hen I sm put out of the stewardship. 

Luke xvi. 

6. To publish , to muke public, as, to put 
out a pamphlet. [Xuw vulgar.) 

7. To confuse; to disconcert , to interrupt; 
as, to pul ono out m reading or speaking. 

To put out the rye*, to destroy the power of 
sight , to render blind 
7o put to, to add ; to unite , as, to put one 
sum to another. 

2. To refer to; to expose; as, to put the 
fate of the army or nation to a battle ; to 
put the safety of the state to hazard. 

3. To punish by ; to distress by ; as, to put 
a man to the rack or torture. 

To put to it, to distress , to press hard ; to 
perplex ; to give difficulty to. 

0 gentle lady, do not put me to 't. Shak. 
To be put to it, in the pattive form, to have 

difficulty. 

1 shall be hard put to U to bring myself off. 

• Adduon. 

To put the hand to, to apply ; to take hold ; 
to begin ; to undertake ; as, to put the hand 
to the plow. See Deut. xii. 7. 

2. To take by theft or wrong ; to embeszle. 

Then shall an oath of the Lord be between 
them both, that he hath not put hu hand to 
his neighbor's goods. Exod. xxii. 

To put to the tword, to kill ; to slay. Bacon. 
To put to death, to kill. 

To put to a *t and, to stop ; to arrest by ob- 
stacles or difficulties. 

To put to trial, or on trial, to bring before a 
court andjury for examination and decision. 
2. To bring to a test ; to try. 

To put together, to unite in a sum, mass or 
compound ; to add ; as, to put two sums 
together; put together the ingredients. 

2. To unite; to connect Put the two 
chains together. 

3. To place in company or to one society. 


to confide to; to repose con- 

To put up, to pass unavenged; to overtook; 
not to punish or resent; as, tops* apatfu 
rise; to put up indignities. 

Such national uyurie* are not to top* up, 
but when the offender i« below resentment 

[I have never hoard this phrase used to 
America, We always aay, to put up with ; 
we cannot put up with such injuries.] 

2* To Mfid forth or shoot up, as plants j as, 
to put up mushrooms. [Ob*.] Bacon. 

3. To expose ; to offer publicly ; as, to put 
up goods to sale or auction. 

4. To start from a cover. [06s.] Spectator. 

5. To hoard. 

Himself never put up any of the rent. 

Spetman. 

6. To reposit for preservation; as, to put up 
apples for winter. 

7. To pack; to reposit to casks with salt 
for preservation ; as, to put up pork, beef 
or fish. 

8. To hido or lay aside. Put up that letter 

Shak. 

9. To put in a trunk or box ; to pack ; as, 
topuf up clothing for a journey. 

PyT, v. i. To go or movu ; as, when the 
air first put* up. [06*.] Bacon. 

2. To steer. 

His fury thus appess’d, he puts to land. 

Dryden 

3. To shoot ; to germinate. 

The sap puts downward. Baron. 

To put forth, to shoot ; to bud ; to germinate 
Take earth from under walla where nettles 
put forth. Baron 

2. To leave a port or haven. Shak 

To put in, to enter a harbor ; to sail into 
port. 

2. To offer a claim. A. put* in for a share 
of profits. 

To put in for , to offer one’s self, to stand as 
a candiduto for. Loeke. 

To put off, to leave land. 

To put on, to urge motion , to drive vohe- 
mently. 

To put over, to sail over or across Abbot. 
To put to tea, to set sail ; to begin a voy- 
age ; to advance into the ocean. Dryden. 
To put up, to take lodgings ; to lodge. We 
put up at the Golden Hall. 

2. To offer one's self as a candidate. 

L'Ettrange. 

To put up to, to advance to. [Little uted .] 
Swfft. 

To put up with, to overlook or suffer without 
recompvutc, punishment or resentment ; 
as, to put up with su injury or affront. 

2. To take without opposition or dissatisfac- 
tion ; as, to put up with bad fare. 

This verb, in all its uses, retains ita pri- 
mary sense, to *et, throw , fhnut, tend, Ac. ; 
but its signification is modified in a great 
variety of ways, by other words standing 
in connection with it 

PUT, n An action of distress ; as, a farced 
put. L'Ettrange. 

2 A game at cards. 

PUT, n. [Qu. W. pwt, a short thick person. J 
A rustic , a clown. 

PUT, *». [Pr. putam ; W, puUm ; It puita, 
puttanof Sp .puta.] A strumpet; a pros- 
titute. 
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Put eat*, for put the eat t, suppose the ease 
to be ao; a vulgar or at least inelegant 
phrase. Barton, 

PUTA6E, n, [See Pat, a prostitute.] In 
law, prostitution at fornication on die part 
of a female. CoweL 

PUTANTSM, n. [Fr. putmieme.] Custo- 
mary lewdness or prostitution of a female. 
PUTATIVE, a. [Fr. putatif; It putatbo; 

from L. puto, to suppose.] 

Supposed; reputed; oommonly thought or 
deemed; as, the putative father of a child. 
PUTID, a. [L. putidtu, from puteo, to have 
an iQ smell ; W, pied.] Mean ; base ; 
worthless. L' Estrange. 7'aylor. 

PUTIDNE8S, n. Meanness; idleness. 
PUT' LOG, n. A short piece of timber used 
in scaffolds. Moxon. 

PyT-OFF, n. An excuse ; a shift for eva- 
sion or delay. L’Ettrange. 

PtJTRED'INOUS, a, [from L. putredo, from 


putreo, putrii.] 

Proceeding s from putrefaction, or partaking 
of the putrefactive process; having an of- 
fensive smell. Floyer. 

PUTREFACTION, ». [Fr.from L.putre- 
f actio ; putrii, putrid, and facto, to make.] 
A natural process by which animal and ve- 
getable bodies are disorganized and dis- 
solved, or redueed to their original sepa- 
rate elements. Putrefaction is greatly ac- 
celerated by heat and moisture. 
PUTREFACTIVE, a. Pertaining to putre- 
faction ; as, the putrefactive smell or pro- 
cess. 

2. Tending to promote putrefaction ; caus- 
ing putrefaction. Brown. 

PUTREFIED, pp. Dissolved; rotten. 
PUTREFY, v. t. [F .putrefier; L. putref ado ; 
putrii, putrid, and facto, to mate.] 

1. To cause to dissolve; to disorganize and 
reduce to the simple constituent elements, 
as animal or vegetable bodies ; to cause to 
rot. Heat and moisture soon putrefy dead 
flesh or vegetables. 

2. To corrupt; to make foul; as, to putrefy 

the air. [Little used.] Shak. 

3. To make morbid, carious or gangrenous ; 
as, to putrefy an ulcer or wound. 

Witeman. Temple. 
PUTREFY, v. i. To dissolve and return to 
the original distinct elements, as animal 
and vegetable substances deprived of the 
living principle ; to rot 
PUTREa'CENCE, n. [from L. putreiceni, 
putresco.] 

The state of dissolving, as an animal or ve- 
getable substance ; a putrid state. Brown. 
PUTRES'CENT, a. Becoming putrid; pass- 
ing from an organised state into the con- 
stituent elements. Brown. 

2. Pertaining to the process of putrefaction ; 
as, a putreidtnt smell. 

PUTRES'CIBLE, a. That may be putrefied ; 
liable to become putrid; as, putresctble 
substances. Roman, Hitt. 

PUTRID, a. [Fr. putride; L. putridut, 
from putrit, putreo.] 

1 In a state of dissolution or disorganisation, 
as animal and vegetable bodies ; corrupt ; 
rotten; as, putrid flesh. 

2. Indicating a state of dissolution; tending 
to disorganise the substances composing 


to disorganise the substances composing 
the body ; malignant ; as, a putrid fever. 


8. Proceeding From putre&ction or pertain- 
ing to it; as, a putrid scent 

PUTRIDNESS, ) The state of being pu- 

PUTRID'ITY, / teid; corruption. 

Flayer. 

FUTRY, a. Rotten. [ItTot mad.] Martton. 

PUTTER, n. [from put.] One who puts or 
places. L' Estrange. 

PUTTER-ON, n. An inciter or instigator. 

Shak. 

PUTTING, ppr. [from put.] Setting; 
placing; laying. 

p^TTING-STONE, n. In Scotland, a stone 
laid at the gates of great houses for trials 
of strength. Johnson. Pope. 

PUTTOC, ». A kite. Spenser. 

Pultock-shrouds, probably a mistake for Fut- 
toc-ihrouda. 

PUTTY, a. [Sp. & Port, potea.] A kind of 
paste or cement compounded of whiting 
and lintseed oil, beaten or kneaded to the 
consistence of dough; used in fastening 
glass in sashes and in stopping crevices. 

2. A powder of calcined tin, used in polish- 
ing glass and steel. Encyc. 

PUZ'ZLE, v.t. [from the root of pose, — which 
see.] 

1 . To perplex ; to embarrass ; to put to a 
stand ; to gravel. 

A shrewd disputant in those points, is dexte- 
rous in puzzling others. More. 

He is perpetually puzzled and perplexed 
amidst his own blunders. Addison. 

2. To make intricate ; to entangle. 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 

PuzzVd in maxes and perplex’d with error. 

Addison. 

PUZ'ZLE, v. i. To be bewildered; to be 
awkward. L’ Estrange. 

PUZ'ZLE, n. Perplexity ; embarrassment. 

Bacon 

PUZ'ZLED, pp. Perplexed; intricate ; put 
to a stand. 

PUZ'ZLE-HEADED, o. Having the head 
full of confused notions. Johnson. 

PUZ'ZLER, n. One that perplexes. 

PUZ'ZLING, ppr. Perplexing; embarrass- 
ing ; bewildering. 

PUZ'ZOL AN, \ n. A loose porous volcanic 

PUZZOLA'NA, J substance or stone. 

PY€'NITE, n. [Qu. Gr. compact.] 

A mineral, the Bhorlite of Kirwan, or shorl- 
ous topaz of Jameson. It usually appears 
in long irregular prisms or cylinders, lon- 
gitudinally striated, and united in bundles 
Werner. Cleat eland. 

PYC'NOSTYLE, n. [Gr. runsof, thick, and 
cvXoc, column. 

In ancient architecture, a building where the 
columns stand very close to each other ; 
only one diameter and a half of the co- 
lumn being allowed to each intercolumnia- 
tion. Encyc. 

PYE, n. [probably a contracted word, and 
the same as pie, a mass.] 

A confuted mass ; the state of printing types 
when the sorts are mixed. 

PYE, n. A bird. [See Pie.] 

PY'GARG, 1 n. [Gr. rvynryt;.] A fowl 

PYG' ARGUS, j of the genua Falco, the 
female of the hen harrier. Ed. Encyc. 

PYGME'AN, a. Pertaining to a pygmy or 
dwarf; very small ; dwarfish. Milton. 


PYGMY, n. [Fr. pygmh; It pigmeo; L. 
pygnmus; Gr. uvyjsaws, from xuy^a, the 
fist ; as big as the fist] i 
A dwarf; a person not exceeding a cubit in 
higbth. This appellation was given <by the 
ancients to a fabulous race of beings inha- 
biting Thrace, who waged war with the 
cranes and were destroyed. Encyc. 

FYL'AGORE, n. [Gr. xvXwy****.] In an- 
cient Greece, a delegate or representative 
of a city, sent to theAmphictyonic coun- 
cil. Mtiford. 

PYLOR'IC, a. Pertaining to the pylorus ; 
as, the pyloric artery. 

PYLORUS, n. [Gr. xt/Angsc, from xvX*, a 

1§e lower and right orifice of the stomach. 

Coze. 

PYR'ACANTH, n. [Gr. rv t »K*,ia, fiery 
thorn.] 

A plant ; a kind of thorn of the genus Mes- 
puus. Mason. Lee. 

PYRAL'LOLITE, a. [Gr. ru* fire, «xxoc 
and ; alluding to its changes of color 
before the blowpipe.] 

A new mineral found in Finland, massive 
and in crystals, friable and yielding to the 
knife. Its color is greenish. Cleaoeland. 
PYR'AMID, n. [Fr. pyramids ; It piramide; 
L. pyramis; Gr. wvfufuf. The origin and 
composition of this word are not ascer- 
tained It is supposed that the Gr. xv{, 
fire, forms one of its component parts; but 
W. beta is a pyramid, ana a stack of corn.] 
A solid body standing on a triangular, square 
or polygonal base, and terminating in a 
point at the top ; or in geometry, a solid 
figure consisting of several triangles, 
whose bases are all in the same plane, 
and which have one common vertex. 

Encyc. 

The pyramids of Egypt may have been 
erected to the sun, during the prevalence 
of Sabianism. 

A pyramid it formed by the meeting of 
three or more planea at a point termed 
the apex. Phillips. 

PYRAM'IDAL, a. [Fr.p yramidale; lt.pi- 
ramtdale.] PyranudicaL 
I’YRAMID'ICAL, «. Having the form of a 
pyramid. 

The particle* of earth being cubical, those 
of fire, pyramdieaL Enfield on Plato. 

A pyramdietd rock. Goldsmith 

PYRAMID'ICALLY, adv. In the form of a 
pyramid. Bacon. 

PYRAM'IDOJD, \ n. [pyramid and Gr. 
PYR'AMOID, / vloc, form.] 

A sohdjfigure, formed by the rotation of a 
semi-parabola about its base or greatest 
ordinate. 

PYR'AMIS, n. [L.] A pyramid. Bacon. 
PYRE, n. [L .pyraT] A funeral pile ; a pile 
to be burnt Pope. 

PYR'ENITE, b, A mineral of a grayish 
black color, found in the Pyrenees, and 
considered as a variety of garnet It oc- 
curs in minute rhombic dodecahedrons. 

PYRETOL'O&Y, «. [Gr. xi^st*, fever* 
from av(, fire, and Asyo*, discourse.] 

A discourse or treatise on fevers, or the doc- 
trine of fevers. Hooper. 

PYR'GOM, *. A mineral, called aleo foa- 
salite. 
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PYRIFORM, «. [L. jyrwN, * p «nd 
/era.] Having toe form of a poor. 

Gregory. 

PYRITA'CEOUS, «. Pertaining to pyrite. 

[See Pritie.-] Lavoisier. 

PYRITE, n. plot. Pyritet. [Or. ru^rac, 
from **$ fire.] 

Fire-stone; a genua of infl a mm a b le sub- 
ttancea oompoeed of sulphur and iron or 
other metal ; a sulphuret of iron or other 
metaL 

Hence (able coal We many couch extendi, 
And atare of gold the sperkhnf pyrite blends. 

Darwin. 

i l hare anglicized this word, according 
)arwin ana the French mineralogieta ; 
making pyntee a regular plural.] 
PYRITTG, -)o. Pertaining to pyrite; 
PYRITTCAL, > conaiating of or resem- 
PYR'ITOUS, 3 bling pyrita. 
PYRITIFEROUS, a. [mite andL./ero, 
to produce.] Containing or producing 

PYRTrizE, v. t. To conrert into pyrite. 

Ed. Encyc. 

PYRITOL'OOY, a. [pyrite and Or. Aeyof, 
discourse.] A discourse or treatise on pyr- 
ites. Fourcroy. 

PYR'OGOM, a. A variety of dioptide. Ure. 
PYROL'ATRY, a. [Or wvj, fire, and Aa- 
r fiim, worahip.] The worship of fire. 

Young. 

PYROLIGNEOUS, ■) a. [Or. *», fire, and 
PYROLIGNIC, S L. ligneut, from Ug- 
PYROLIGNOUS, 3 new, wood.] 
Generated or procured by the distillation of 
wood ; a term applied to the acid obtained 
by the distillation of wood. Ckimutry. 

PYROLIGNITE, i». [supra.] A salt form- 
ed by the combination or pyrolignous acid 
with another substance. 

PYROLITH'IC, a. [Gr. wi/ ? , fire, and A/lo f) 
•fame.] 

The pyrolithic acid is an add of recent dis- 
covery. It is obtained from the silvery 
white plates which sublime from uric acid 
concretions, when distilled in a retort. 
PYROL'OOIST, a. [See Pyrology.] A be- 
liever in the doctrine of latent heat 

Black. 

PYR0I/06Y, a. [Gr. wvf, fire, and Aiyoj, 
discourse.] 

A treatise on heat; or the natural history of 
heat, latent and sensible. MitchiU. 

PYROM'ALATE, n. [See Pgromalic.l A 
compound of malic add and a salifiable 
base. Ure. 

PYROMA'LIC, a. [Gr. *v e , fire, and L. 
malum, an apple.] 

The pyromahe add is a substance obtained 
by distillation from the malic add. 
PYR'OMANCY, a. [Gr. wv<, fire, and par 
rum, divination.] Divination by fire. 

Encyc. 


FYROMAN'TIC, a. Pertaining to pyro- PYROTECHNIC, \ a. [Gr. wvf, fire, 
mancy. PYROTECH'NICAL, / and rm 

PYROMANTIC, a. One who pretends to Pertaining to fire-works or the artof fiatm- 
divine by fire. Herbert, ing them. 

PYROM'ETER, a. [Gr. wvf, fire, and feerye, PYROTECHNICS, ] a. r«upnul The art 
maasuraO PYR'OTECHNY, ) of raakW Are-works; 

1 Anautranttlfafmwrtagth.^wi- « th. «!«,« tadwi. 

\ “ B \ Mlru °; e ° 1 f ” m^u rfng i'yw. of te,’” 1 '” 

P 3 €U,N1STl *• 

PWoSu'OTTE, «. A combination of py- ^ 40 *"0 
to mucous add with another subetanoe. Cat, Uc l 

PYROMU'COUS, a. [Gr. «**, fire, and L. PYROTTC, a. A caustic medicine. 


am***.] PYR'OXEI 

The pvromucous add is obtained by the die- a strangei 
filiation of sugar or other saccharine sub* 1. Augite. 
stance. 2. America of mineralaofthedaM of stones, 

PYR’OPE, a. [Gr. wprrsf ; wuf, fire, and which has been named volcanic short, 
a\ff, face.] but* it is a family which comprehend^ many 

A mineral regarded as a variety of garnet, substances of dlflhrent appearances. It » 
occurring in small manes or grains, never almost always crystalised, but in compli- 
in crystals. Its color is a poppy or blood cated forms. Diet. Nai.JIut. 

red, frequently with a tinge of orange. PYROXEN'IC, a. Pertaining to pyroxene, 
Brochant. Cleaoelcmd. or partaking of its qualities. Humboldt. 
PYR'OPHANE, n. [Gr. rv f , fire, and Qam ( , PYRRHIC, n. [L. pyrrhkkm / Gr. *e r 
clear.] from mehben, a nimble dance.] 

A mineral which in its natural state is 1. In poetry, a foot consisting of two short 
opake, but rendered transparent by heat. syllables. 

Kinoan. 2. An ancient military dance. 

PYROPH'ANOUS, o. Rendered transparent pyrirhin, a. [Gr. wv f ,n f .] A vegeto- 

„ . , animal substance, detected in rain water 

PYROPH'OROUS, «. Pertaining to or re- by M. Brandos. Journal of Science. 

™MuST t Or. „„ are, „d PYRRHONTC... P.rW^torjnr^'- 
0oee(, bearing.] C PYRRHONISM, n. [from Pyrrho , the 

A substance which takes fire on exposure to founder of the sceptics.] Scepticism , uni* 
air, or which maintains or retains light _ 

Thornton. PYRRHONIST, n. A scepfic; one who 
PYROPHYS'ALITE. See TOPAZ and doubts of every thing. 

PHYSALITE. PYTHAGOREAN, a. A follower of Py- 

PYRORTHITE, a. A mineral little known, thagoras. the founder of the Italic sect of 
resembling orthite, but very different from phiiosopners. 

it, for it bums in the flame of the blow- PYTHAGOREAN, )a. Belonging to the 
pipe like charcoal , whereas orthite melts. PYTHAGOR'IC, > philosophy of Py* 
Pyrorthite is in black plates, thin and al- PYTHAGOR'IOAL, ) thagoras. 
most parallel. Diet. Nat. Hut. PYTHAG'ORISM, «. The doctrines of Py- 

PYR'OSCOPE, a. [Gr. tv(, fire, and one- thagoras. More, 

mu, to view.] PYTH'IAN, a. [from Pythia, the priestess 

An instrument for measuring the pulsatory of Apollo.] 

motion of the sir, or the intensity of heat Pertaining to the priestess of Apollo, who 
radiating from a fire. Lethe. delivered oracles. 

PYROS'MALITE, a. A mineral of a liver PYTH'ONESS, a. [from L. Pytho , Gr. 
brown color, or pistachio green, occurring tv tup, a dragon or serpent.] 

in six-sided prisms, of a lamellar struc- A sort of witch ; alio, the female or priestess 
ture, found in Sweden. Phillips, who gave oracular answers at Delphi, in 


PYR'OXENE, a. [Gr. wv(, fire, and £n*c, 
a stranger; a guest in fire, unaltered.] 

1. Augite. Ure. 


in crystDs. Its color is a poppy or blood 
red, frequently with a tinge of orange. i 


iUipt. who gave oracular answers at Delphi, in 
PYROT ARTAR1C, \ a. [Gr. wve, fire, Greece. Mitford. 

PYROTARTAROU8, / and tartar.] PYTHON'IC, a. Pretending to foretell fti- 
Denoting an arid obtained by distilling pure ture events, 
tartrite of potash. PYTH'ONIST, a. A conjurer. 

PYROT ARTRITE, a. A salt formed by PYX, a. [L.pyxtt, Or. wvb(.\ The box in 
the combination of pyrotartarous aria which the Catholics kerp the boat, 
with another substance. Hooper. Cr unmet. 


PYTHON r I€, a. Pretending i 
ture events. 

PYTH'ONIST, a. A conjurer. 
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Q IS the seventeenth letter of the Eng- 
lish Alphabet ; an articulation bor- 
rowed from the oriental koph or qoph, Ch. 
and Heb. p, Samaritan V, Syriac o, Arabic 
j Kaf. It is supposed to be an articula- 
tion more deeply guttural than that of K ; 
indeed it might have been pronounced as 
we pronounce qu; for we observe that 
in the Latin language, from which the 
modems have borrowed the letter, it is 
always followed by u, as it is m English. 
This letter is not in the Greek alphabet In 
our mother tongue, tho Anglo-Saxon, this 
letter is not used , but in the place of gu, 
cm, or more generally, cw is used ; as in 
epic, quick ; epen, queen. This letter is 
superfluous ; for ku or kou, in English, have 
precisely the same sounds as qu. It is al- 
ledged that in expressing q , tho cheeks are 
contracted, and the lips put into a canular 
form, for the passage of the breath ; cir- 
cumstances which distinguish it from k. 
This appears to be a mistake. This posi- 
tion of the organs is entirely owing to the 
following lotter u ; and kurstion mid ques- 
tion are pronounced precisely alike, and 
with the same configuration of the organs. 
For qu in English, the Dutch use he, the 
Germans qu, the SwcdcB and tho Danes 
av, which answer to our kw. The Gothic 
has a character which answers to gu. It 
appears then that q is precisely k, with this 
dinbrence in use, that q is always followed 
by « in English, and k is not. Q never 
ends an English word. Its name cue, is 
said to be from the French queue, a tail. 
As a numeral, Q stands for 500, and with 
a dash, Q, for 500,000. 

Used as an abbreviation, Q. stands for quan- 
tity or quantum ; as, among physicians, q 
pi. quantum placet, as much as you please , 
q. s. quantum sufficit, as much as is requir- 
ed, or as is sufficient. 

Among mathematicians, Q. E. D. stands foi 
quod erat demonstrandum, which was to be 
demonstrated ; Q, E. F. quod erat facien- 
dum, which was to be done. 

In the notes of the ancients, Q. stands for 
Quintus, or Quintius ; Quiet for Qvtnttl- 
tus ; and Quest, for qxuestor. 

In English, Q. is an abbreviation for ques- 
tion. 

QUAB, n. [G. quappe; D. kwab ; Dan. 
qvabbe] 

A fish of Russian rivers, which delights in 
dear water. Diet. Nat. Hist. 

QUACIIIL'TO, n. A Brasilian fowl of the 
moor-lien kind, of a fine black color varie- 
gated with white. Its voice resembles the 
crowing of a cock. Diet. Nat. Hist. 


QUACK, v. t. [D. kwaaken, G. quaken, 
Dan qvakker, to croak.] 

1. To cry like a duck or goose. . King. 

2. To boost , to bounce ; to talk noisily and 
ostentatiously ; as, pretenders to medical 
skill quack of their cures. Hudtbras. 

QUACK, n. [from the verb.] A boaster; 
one who pretends to skill or knowledge 
which he does not possess. Felton. 

2. A boastful pretender to medical skill 
which he does not possess ; an empinc , 
an ignorant practitioner. Addison. 

QUACK'ERY, n. The boastful pretensions 
or mean practice of an ignoramus, par- 
ticularly m medicine , empiricism. 
QUACK'ISH, a. Like a quack, boasting 
of skill not possessed; tricTush. Burke. 
QUACK'ISM, n. The practice of quackery. 

Ash 

QUACK'LED, \ o. Almost choked or suf- 
QUACK'ENED, / focated. 
QUACK'SALVER, n. [Sw . qvacksalfvare , 
quack and salve.'] 

One who boasts of his skill in medicines and 
salves, or of tho efficacy of his prescrip- 
tions ; a charlatan. Brown. Burton. 
QUAD, a. [D. kwaad.] Evil; bad. [AW 
used.] Gower. 

QUAD'liAGENE, n. TL. guadrageni.] A 
papal indulgence multiplying remissions 
by forties. Taulor. 

QUADRAGES'IMA, n. [L quadragesmus, 
fortieth, from quatuor, four ] 

Lent , so called because it consists of forty 
days. Encyc. 

QUADRAGESIMAL, a. [supra.] Belong- 
ing to Lent; used in Lent. Sanderson. 
QUADHAGES'lMALS, n. plur. [supra.] 
Offerings formerly made to the mother 
church on mid-lent Sunday. 
QUAD'RANGLE, n. [L. guadratus, souare, 
from guatuor, four, and angulus, angle.] 
In geometry, a quadrilateral figure; a 
square ; a figure consisting of four sides 
and four angles. Encyc. 

QUADRAN'GULAR, a. [supra.] Square, 
having four sides and four angles. 

Woodward. 

2. In botany, having four prominent angles, 
as a stem or leaf. Martyn 

QUAD'RANT, «. [L. quadrant, a fourth.] 

1. The fourth part ; the quarter. Brown. 

2. In geometry, the quarter of a circle ; the 

arc of a circle containing ninety degrees ; 
also, the space or area included between 
this arc and two radii drawn from the 
center to each extremity. Encyc. 

„ 3. An instrument for taking the altitudes 
of the sun or stars, of great use in astrono- 
my and navigation. Quadrants are va- 
riously made, but they all consist of the 


quarter of a circle whose limb is divided' 
into ninety degrees ; or, as in Hadley’s re- 
flecting quadrant, an arc of forty-five de- 
grees is made to Serve the same purpose 
as an arc of ninety degrees. 

Quadrant of altitude, an appendage of the 
artificial globe, consisting of a slip of brass 
of the length of a quadrant of one of the 
great circles of the globe, and graduated. 
It is filled to the meridian ana movable 
round to all points of the horizon. It serves 
as a scale in measuring altitudes, azimuths, 
&c. Encyc. 

QUADRANT'AL, a. [supra] Pertaining 
to a quadrant , also, included in the fourth 
part of a circle , as, guadrantal space. 

Derham. 

QUADRANT'AL, n. [supra.] A vessel used 
by the Romans ; originally called amphora. 
It was square and contained 80 pounds of 
water. Encyc. 

QUAD'RAT, n. [L. guadratus, squared.] 

1. In printing, a piece of metal used to fill 
the void spaces between words, &c. Qua- 
drats are of different sizes ; as m -quadrats, 
& c. 

2 A mathematical instrument, called also 
& geometrical square, and line of shadows. 

Encyc 

QUAD'RATE, a. Square ; having four equal 
and parallel sides. 

2. Divisible into four equal parts. Brown 

3. Square, equal; exact. Howell 

4. Suited; fitted; applicable, correspond- 
ent. Harvey 

QUAD'RATE, n. A square , a surface with 
four equal and parallel sides 

Wotton. MtUon 
2. In astrology, an aspect of the heavenly 
bodies, in which they are distant from each 
other ninety degrees, or the quarter of a 
circle , the same as quarUle. Diet. 

QUAD'RATE, v. i. [L. quadra ; Fr. quad- 
rer, cadrer.] 

To suit ; to correspond ; to agree with ; to 
be accommodated ; followed by with. 

Aristotle’s rules for epic poetry — cannot be 
supposed to quadrate exactly with modern he- 
roic poems. Addison 

QUADRATIC, a. Square; denoting a 
square or pertaining to it 
Quadratic equation, m algebra, an equation 
in which the unknown auantity is of two 
dimensions or raised to the second power ; 
or one in which the highest power of the 
unknown quantity is a square. 

Encyc. Bailey 

QUAD MATRIX, u. A square or squared 
figure. Bailey. 

2. In geometry, a mechanical line by means 
of which we can find right lines equal to the 



QUA 

eireumforenee ef dicta or ether com* and 
their seven! parts. JSaeyc. 

QUAIVHATUHE, ». [L. pMs.1 The 
act of squaring; the reducing of a figure 
to a square. Thus the finding of a square 
which shall contain just as much area as a 
circle or a triangle, is the quadrature of 
that circle or triangle. Erne ye. 

2. A quadrate ; a square. Milton. 

3. In astronomy, the aspect of the moon 
when distant from the sun 90 degrees or a I 
quarter of the circle ; or when the moon is 
at an equal distance from the points of con- 
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function and opposition. 


the four tens, nines and eights are discard - 1 QUADRUPLE, v. L To make four tines as 


ad. 

2. A kind of dines. 


drature of curvet, in mathematics, the 
finding of rectilineal figures containing the 
same areas ss figures bounded by curved 
Hues. D. Olmsted. 

QUADEEL, a. [It quadrtUo.] In archi- 
tecture, a kind of artificial stone made of] 
chalky earth and dried in the shade for 
two years ; so called from being square. 

Encyc. 

QUADREN'NIAL, o. [L. guadriennium; 
guadra or quadrant, from quatuor, four, 
and annul, year.] 

1 Comprising four years ; as, a quadrennial 
period. 

2. Occurring once in four years ; as, qua- 
drennial games. 

QUADREN'NIALLY, adv. Once in four 

years. 

QuAD'RIBLE, a. [L. quadra, to square.] 
That may be squared. Derkam. 

QUADRICAP'SULAR, a. [L. quadra and 
naoeula.il 

In botany, having four capsules to a flower 
as, a quadncapeular pericarp. Martyn. 

QUADRIDEC'IMAL, a. [L. quadra and 
dec***.] 

In cryttalograpky, designating a crystal 
whose prism or the middle part has four 
faces and two summits, containing together 
ten faces. 

QU ADRI DENTATE, a. [L. quadra and 
dentatut, toothed.] 

In botany, having four teeth on the edge. 

Martyn. 

QUADEIFID, a. [L . quadrijldut , quadra 
and Jindo, to divide.] 

1 n botany, four-cleft, as a quadrijid perianth , 
cut into four segments, with linear sinuses 
and straight margins, as a quadrijid leaf. 

QUADRIJU'GOUS, a. [L. quadram d 
gum, yoke.] 

Jn botany, pinnate, with four pairs of leaf- 
lets , ss, a quadrijugout leaf. 
QUADRILATERAL, a. [L. quadra , or 
quatuor, four, and lotus, stde.j Hiving 
four sides and four angles. 
QUADRILATERAL, n. A figure having 
four sides and four angles; a quadrangu- 
lar figure. Encyc. 

QUADRILATERALNESS, s. The pro- 
perty of having four right-lined sides, form- 
ing as many right angles. Diet. 

QUADRILITERAL, a. [L. quadra , at qua- 
tuor, four, and litem,, letter. J 
Consisting of four letters. 

Parkkurti. Aslal. Rat, 
QUADRILLE, a. quadnE, or cadrit. [Fj.] 

1. A gams playad by four persons with 40 
cards, being tbs rsmainder of the pack after 

Vot. II. 


QUADEILOBATE, \ a. [L.faadre,orc««- 

QUADEILOBED, / tuor, four, and lobe, 
Gr. XiCifi] 

In botany, having fins lobes; as, a quadri- 
lobed leaf. Martyn. 

QUADRILOCOJLAR, a. [L. 
tuor, and ioculmt, a cell.] 

Having four cells ; four-celled ; as, a quadri • 
locular pericarp. Martyn. 

QUADEIN, a. [L. yaadrima.] Amite; 
a small piece or money, in value about a 
fhrthing. [Not in ««.] Bailey. 

QUADRINCHMIAL, a. [L. quadra, quatuor, 
and nomen, name.] 

Consisting of four denominations or terms. 

Diet. 

QUADRIPARTITE, a. fL. quadra, qua- 
tuor, and partitas, divided.] 

Divided into four parts, or consisting of four 
corresponding parts. 

QUADRI PA JCnTELY, adv. In four di- 
visions; in a quadripartite distribution. 

QUADRIPARTI'TION, n. A division by 
four or into four parts ; or the taking the 
fourth part of any quantity or number. 

Diet, 

QUADRI PHY LLOUS, a. [L .quadra, qua- 
tuor, four, and Gr. $>vX*sr, leaf.] Having 
four leaves. 

QUADEIREMF., a. [L. quadnrnnu ; qua- 
tuor, four, and r«nw, oar.] 

A galley with four benches of oars or rowers. 

Mitford. 

QUADRISYLLABLE, ». [I.. quadra, qua- 
tuor, and syllable.] A w ord consisting of 
four syllables. 

QUAD'llI VALVE, \ a. In botany, 

QUADRI VALVL LA R, / having four 
valves ; four-valved ; as, a quadruplet pe- 
ricarp. Martyn. 

QUAD'RI VALVES, a. plur. [L. quadra, 
i.J A door with 


quatuor , and oaioa, vulve.J 
four folds nr leaves. 

QUADRIV'IAL, a. [L. qui 
tuor, four, and via, way.] Hi 
meeting in a point. 

QUADROO"* rr 


ladrivium / qua- 
'avingfour ways 


•ON', n. [L. quadra, quatuor."] In 
Spanish America, the ofikpring of a mulatto 
woman by a white man ; a person quarter- 
blooded. Clavigrro. 

QUADEUMAN, a. L. quadra and mania, 
hand.) 

An animal having four hands or limbs that 
correspond to the hands of a man, as a 
monkey. Ixucrenct, Ltd 

QUADEUMANOUS, a. Having four bands; 
four-handed. Lawrence, Led. 

QUADEUNE, n. A gritstone with a calca- 
rious ceraenL 

QUADEUPED, a. [L. quadrupet; quadra, 
quatuor, four, and pet, foot] Having four 
legs and foet 

QUADEUPED, a. An animal having four 
legs and feet, as a horse, an ox, a lion, Sec. 

QUADEUPLE, a. [L. quadruplet, quadra, 
quatuor, and plieo, to fold.] 
fourfold; four times told; as, to make qua- 
drupti restitution for trespass or theft. 

QUADEUPLE, a. Four times the sum or 
number; as, to receive quadruple the 
•mount in damages or profits. 


much. 

QUADRUPLED, pp. Mads four time* as 
much. 

QUADEUPLING.ppr. Making four times 

QUADRUPLICATE, a. Fourfold; four 
times repeated; as, a quad r upli c ate ratio 

or proportion. 

QU ADIOJ'PLIC ATE, e. <. [L.quadruplioo ; 
quatuor and tdico, to fold.] To maks four- 
fold ; to double twice. 

QUADRUPLICATE, a. The act of ma- 
king fourfold and taking four times the 
simple sum or amount. 

QUADEUPLY, adv. To a fourfold quantity; 
aa, to be quadruply recompensed. Swift. 

QUA2RE, [L.; inquire; better written 
query, — which see. 

QUiESTOR. See QUE8TOR. 

QU‘AFF, e. t. [Fr, coffer, to cap or hood ; 
ee coffer , to fuddle, or he fuddled, from 
caffe, a hood. But qu. In the Ethiopir, 
quaf or kwof, is to draw, to draw 

out. Ludolf, 407. In Arabio, i^ljj n to 
drink largely, ur to devour, as food.] To 
driuk ; to swallow in huge draughts. 

He f tuffs the muscadel. Shale. 

They in communion sweet 
Q*Hf immortality and Joy. Milton. 

QIJ' AFF, v. i. To drink largely or luxurious- 
ly. South. Dry den. 

QU'AFFED, pp. Drank; swallowed in 
large draughts. 

QU'AFFER, a. One that quad's or drinks 
largely. 

QU'AFFER, v. t. To feel out. [A r o< mute.] 
Derkam. 

QU'AFFING, ppr. Drinking; swallowing 
draughts. 

QUAG 'GY, o. [supposed to be from the 
root of Quake.] 

Yielding to the feet or trembling under the 
foot, as soft wet earth. 

QUAG'MIRE, n. [that i», quake -mire,] Soft 


wet land, which has a surface firm enough 
oryier 
Tuner. Shak. Afor 


>ough 

to bear a person, but which shakes or yields 


under the feet. 

QUAHAUG, n. quattfhog. In New Eng- 
land, the popular name of a large species 
of clams or bivalvular shells. 

[Thu name u probably derived from the 
native/.] 

QUA ID, «. or pp. ffor Quailed.] Crushed, 
subdued, or depressed. [Mot used ] 

QUAIL, v. i. [Quad, in English, signifies 
to sink or languish, to curdle, and to crush 
or quell. ITie Italian has quagtiare, to 
curdle, and the Sax. c>ellan, to quell, and 
the D. kwaal is disease If these are of 
one frmily, the primary sense is to shrink, 
to withdraw, and transitively, to beat down. 
In W. cud signifies a flagging or drooping; 
ado, flunt, languid.] 

1. To sink into dejection; to languish; to 
fail in spirits. [Little used.] Shak. Knoltes. 

2. To fade: to wither. [Obt.] Hakewill. 
QUAIL, r. L [Fr. cailUi; Bp.euefar: Port. 

coalhari It. quagtiare . to curdle; W. eauf, 
a calf smaw, rennet, chyle, a cord; endow, 
to curdle. The sense is to contract.] To 
curdle ; to coagulate :a§ milk. Bailey. 
3 B 
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QUAIL, *. i. [to. epeUan.] To«usb; to 
dtpreu ; to sink; to subdue. [Tins or* 
tbographr is obsolete. The word k now 
written Quell.] Spenser. 

QUAIL, n. [It quagUa ; Fr. c tulle ; Arm. 

coaiU.] 

A bird of the genus Tetrao or grout kind, 
or according to Latham's Arrangement, of 
the genus Petdix, in which he compre- 
hend the partridge and quail. In Neu 
England, the name is applied to a peculiar 
species of the perdix, which is called jtartr 
ridge in the middle states, but it is neither 
the partridge nor quail of Europe. 

QUA'iLING, ppr. Failing ; languishing. 

Q^A'liltNG, n. The act of failing in spirit 
or resolution ; deoav. [06s.] Shaft. 

QUAIL-PIPE, a. A pipe or call for allu- 
ring quaila into a net ; a kind of lethem 
parse in the shape of a pear, partly filled 
-with horse hair, with a whistle at the end. 

Encyc. 

QUAINT, a. [Old Fr. coint, Arm. coent , 
coant, pretty. In Norman French, coint 
ia flunuiar, aflhblc, and accomet, is very 
necessary or familiar. The latter word 
would lead us to refer quaint to the Latin 
acoinctus, ready, but Skinner thinks it 
more probably from comptus, neat, well 
dressea.] 

1. Nice, scrupulously and superfluously ex- 
act ; having petty elegance , as, a quaint 
phrase ; a quaint fashion. Sidney. Shak. 


To show how quaint an orator you are. Shak. 

2. Subtil; artful. [C “ 

3. Fine-spun; artftill; 


Chaucer 


ftSfyfmmcd. 

Shak. Milton 
4. Afflicted ; os, quaint fopperies. Swift. 
ft. In common use, odd ; fanciful ; singular ; 
and so used by Chaucer. 

•QUA'INTLY, ado. Nicely ; exactly ; with 
petty neatness or spruceness ; as, hair more 
quaintly curled. B. Jomon. 

2. Artfully. 

Breathe his fluilts so quaintly. Shak. 

ft. Ingeniously ; with dexterity. 

I quaintly stole a kiss. Oay. 

QUA'lNTNgSfJ, «. Niceness; petty neat- 
ness or elegdtfee. 

There is' a mitfesty in simplicity, which is far 
above the quid* Unett of wit. Pope. 

2. Oddness; peculiarity. 

Q|jMUR& v > *• [Sax. cpacian; G. guackeln ; 

hwyka, to shake, to agitate.] 

1. To .shake ; to tremble ; to be agitated 
wish qstek hut short motious continually 
repeated; to shudder. Thus we say, a 
person quakes with fear or tenor, or with 
cold. Heb. x3i. 

2. To shake with violent convulsions, as well 
as with trembling ; as, the earth quaket ; 
the mountains quake. Neh. i. 

3. To shake, tremble or move, as the earth 
under the feet; as, the quaking mud. 

Pope. 

QUAKE, v. t. To frighten; to throw into 
agitation. [JYot safest] Shak. 

QUAKE, n. A shake ; a trembling; a shud- 
der; a tremulous agitation. Sucktmg. 

QUA'KER, n. One that quakes ; hut usual- 
ly, one of the religious sect called friends. 
Thftr name, quakert , is said to have been 
‘ en to the sect in reproach, on account 
some agitations which distinguished 
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them ; hut it is no leapt - rr -~ 
them by way of reproadh. 

QUAKERISM, n. The 
tenets or worship of tbs quakert. 

Milner, Boswell. 

QUA'KERLY, a. Resembling quakert. 


QUA'KERY, n. Quakerism. 

QUA'KING, ppr. Shaking; trembling. 
QUA'KING, n. A shaking ; tremulous agi- 
tation ; trepidation. Dan. x. 
QUA'KING-GRASS, n. An herb. 

Aituworth. 

QUAL'IFIABLE, o. [from qualify.] That 
may be qualified ; that may be abated or 
modified. Barrow. 

QUALIFICATION, n. [Fr. See Qualify.] 

1. Any natural endowment or any acquire- 
ment which fits a person for a place, of- 
fice or employment, or enables him to 
sustain any character with success. In- 
tegrity and talents should be considered 
as indispensable qualifications for men en- 
trusted with public affairs ; but private in- 
terest and party-spirit will often dispense 
with these and all other qualifications. 

There is no qualification for government but 
virtue and wisdom, actual or presumptive. Burke. 

2. Legal power or requisite ; as, the qualifi- 
cations of electors. 

3. Abatement; diminution. Raleigh. 

4. Modification ; restriction ; limitation. 
Words or expressions may be used m a 
general sense, without any qualification. 

QUALIFIED, pp. Fitted by accomplish- 
ments or endowments ; modified. 

Qualified fee, in law, a base fee, or an estate 
which has a qualification annexed to it, 
and which ceases with the qualification, 
as a grant to A. and his heirs, tenants of I 
the manor of Dale. 

Qualified negative , in legislation, the power 
of negativing bills which have passed the 
tao houses of the legislature, a power 
vested in the president, governor or other 
officer, hut subject to he overruled and 
defeated by a subsequent vote of the two 
houses, passed m conformity with the pro- 
visions of the constitution. 

United States. W. Smith. 
Qualified property, is that which depends on 
temporal y possession, as that in wild ani- 
mals reclaimed. 

QUAL'IFIEDNF.SS, n. The state of being 
qualified or fitted. 

QUALIFIER, n He or that which quali- 
fies; that which modifies, reduces, tem- 
pers or restrains. Junius. 

QUAL'IFY, o t. [Fr. qualifier ; It. aualifi- 
care ; Sp. calificar , L. qualis, suen, and 
facto, to make.] 

1. To fit for any place, office, occupation or 
character ; to furnish with the knowledge, 
skill or other accomplishment necessary 
for a purpose ; as, to qualify a man for a 
judge, for a minuter of state or of the 
Gospel, for a general or admiral Holi- 
ness alone can qualify men for the society 
of holy beings. 

2. To make capable of any employment or 
privilege; to furnish with legal power or] 
capacity ; as, in England, to qualify a man 
to kill game. 

8. To fcbate ; to soften ; to diminish ; as, to 
qualify the rigor of a statute. 
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1 fie net seek ta qwneh fmt leva’s hat Ire, 
Bat qualify the fire's ex treme rage. Shak. 
4. To ease; to asaaag a. Sponsor. 

ft. To modify ; to restrain ; to limit by ex- 
ceptions; as, to qualify words or expres- 
sions, or to qualify too sense of wards or 


€. To modify; to regulate; to vary; as, to 
qualify sounds. 

QUALIFYING, opr. Furnishing with the 
necessary qualities, properties or accom- 
plishments for a place, station or business; 
furnishing with legal power; abating; 
tempering; modifying; restraining. 
QUALITY, [L. ouaUtas, from qualis, 
such ; Fr. qualtU ; 8p. calidad; It quali- 
ty } lr. cat/.] 

1. Property; that which belongs to a body 
or substance, or can be predicated of H. 
Qualities are natural or accidental. Thus 
whiteness is a natural quality of snow ; 
softness is a natural quality of wool and 
fur , hardness is a natural quality of metals 
and wood ; figure and dimension ore the 
natural qualities of solids ; but a particular 
figure, as a cube, a square or a sphere, is 
an accidental or adventitious quality. The 
fluidity of metals is an accidental quality. 
Essential qualities are such as are neces- 
sary to constitute a thing what it is. Sen- 
sible qualities are such as are perceptible 
to the senses, as the light of the sun, the 
color of cloth, the taste of salt or sugar, Ac. 

2. Nature, relatively considered; as, the 
quality of an action, in regard to right and 
wrong 

Other creatures have not Judgment to ex- 
amine the quality of that which is done by 
them. Hooker. 

3. Virtue or particular power of producing 
certain effects ; as, the qualities of plants 
or medicines. 

4. Disposition; temper. 

To-night we’ll wander through the streets, 
and note 

The qualities of people. Shak. 

5. Virtue or vice ; as, good qualities, or bad 

qualities. Dryden. 

6. Acquirement; accomplishment; as, the 

qualities of horsemanship, dancing and 
fencing. Clarendon. 

7. Character. 

The attorney partakes of both qualities, that 
of & judge of the court, and that of attorney- 
general. Bacon. 

8. Comparative rank ; condition in relation 
to others ; at, people of every quality. 

Wc obtained acquaintance with many citi- 
sens, not of the meanest quality. Bacon. 
!). Superior rank; superiority of birth or 
station; as, persons of quality ; ladies of 
quality. 

ID. Persons of high rank, collectively. 

I shall appear at the masquerade dressed up 
fh my fetbers, that the quality may see how 
pretty they will look in their traveling habits. 


QUALM, a. qudm. [D. kwaal, disease ; 
kwaalyk, sick ; G. qudlen, to pain or vex. 
In G. qualm is steam, vapor, exhalation ; 
D. kwakn, id. The Danish qmlm signifies 
vapor, steam, fume, exhalation ; qvahner, 
to ramble ; del giver malms, it rises in the 
stomach. The latter Is the English word.] 
1. A rising in the stomach, as it is common- 
ly called; a fit of nausea, or a disposition 
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or Art fifth* 


to qfoot fecoon-j 


3. A sadden fit or sctaore at riekna s s at the 
stomach; & ^mention of nau a— ; as, Matin* 
of hea rt ■t dr agony. JmStou. 

For who, wMwnt a fwries, hath wr look'd 
On holy garbage, though by Honnor coofc'f * 

8. A oeraplo of conod«n«, or unearioeas 


QU ALMISH, m. qudtmsk. [aaprm.] Sick at 
tfa c stomach; inclined to vomit; effected 
with mmsm or eiekly languor. Dry dsn 

QUALMISHNESS, *. Nauaea. 
QUAM'OCLIT, a. A plant of the genua 
Ipomoea. Fam. of Plants. 

QUAN'DARY, «. Doubt; uncertainty 
state of difficulty or perplexity. 
QUANDARY, v. t. To bring into a state of 
uacertamty or difficulty. [Ab tusedjj^ 

QUANTITATIVE, a. [See Quantity^ Es- 
timable acoording to quantity. Taylor. 
QUANTITIVE, a. [See Quantity.-] Esti- 
mable according to quantity. Digby 
QUANTITY, a. [Fr. quantilt; It qumntUd; 
Sp. cantitad; from L. qvantitas, from mta*- 
tut, how much, or as much as; Pers. 
o ✓ 

chand, how much; chandi, 

quantity.] 

1. That property of any thing which may 
be increased or diminished. 

Cheynt. Johnson. 

This definition is defective, and as ap- 
plicable to many other properties as to 
quantity. A definition strictly philosophi- 
cal cannot be given. In common usage, 
quantity is a mass or collection of matter 
of indeterminate dimensions, but consist- 
ing of particles which cannot be distin- 
guished, or which are not customarily dis- 
tinguished, or which are considered in the 
aggregate. Thus we sa; , a quantity of 
earth, a quantity of water, a quantity of 
air, oif light, of beat, of iron, of wood, of 
timber, of corn, of paper. But we do not 
aay, a quantity of men, or of horses, or of 
houses; for as these are considered as 
separate individuals or beings, we call an 
assemblage of them, a number or multi- 
tude. 

2. An indefinite extent of space. 

3. A portion or part. 

If I were sawed into quantities. [Not tn use.'] 

Skak. 

4. A large portion ; as, a medicine taken m 
quantities, that is, in large quantities. 

Arbvtknot. 

5. In mathematics, any thing which can be 
multiplied, divided or measured. Day. 

Thus mathematics is called the science 
of quantity. In algebra, quantities are 
known and unknown. Known quantities 
are usually represented by the first letters 
of the alphabet, as a, b, c, and unknown 
quantities are expressed by the last letters, 
st, y, z, Ac. Letters thus used to repre- 
sent quantities are themselves called quan- 
tities. A simple quantity is e xpr eeae d by 
one term, aa+a, or— aoe; a compou n d 
ia e arp rs m e d hy more towns than one, eop- 
nected by toe aigoa,-f phis, or — minus, 
as a+b, oa n— 4+c- Quantities which 
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Urn the ajga+prrihii mmSUi pari- 
ties or qjtmatbe; them which have the 
tign — pseftmd am oafied njqtiee^ 

6. In grammar, the meaeure of a syllable; 

that which determine* the time in which 
it ia pronounced. Holier. JSneye. 

7. In logic, a category, universal, or pcedioa- 
ment; a general oonoeption. Bailey. Eneyc. 

8. In music, the relative duration of a note 

or syllable. Bueby. 

Quantity tf matter, in a botfyr, is the measure 
arising from the joint consideration of its 
magnitude and density. Bailey. 

Quantity tf motion, in a body, is the mea- 
sure arising from the joint consideration of 
its quantity ofrnatter and its velocity. Unity. 
QUANTUM, n. [L] The quantity; the 
amount. 

Quantum meruit, in law, an action grounded 
on a promise that the defendant would 
pay to the ulaintif for his service as much 
as he should deserve. 

Quantum vale hat, an action to recover of the 
defendant for goods sold, as muoh as they 
were worth, 


QUARANTINE, a. [It quarantine, forty 
Sp. quarentena; Fr. quarantatns ; from 
the root of L quartos, fourth, Fr. carrtau, 
a square, carrer, to square, Arm. earrea , 
to square, W. ewar, square, Eng. quart. 
See Quart and Square. J 

1. Properly, the space of forty days; appro- 
priately, the term of forty days during 
which a ship arriving in port and suspect- 
ed of being infected with a malignant, 
contagious disease, is obliged to forbear all 
intercourse with the city or place. Hence, 

2. Restraint of intercourse to which a ship 
is subjec ed on the prpsumption that she 
may be infected, either for forty days or 
foi any other limited term. It is custo- 
mary for the proper officers to determine 
the period of restraint at their discretion, 
according to circumstances. Hence we 
hear of a quarantine of five days, of ten, 
of thirty, Ac. as well as of forty. We say, a 
ship ;>erfonns quarantine, or rides at qua- 
rantine. We also apply the word to per- 
sons. The passengers and crew perform 
quarantine. 

3. In law, the period of forty days, during 
which the widow of a man dying seized 
of land, has the privilege of remaining in 
the mansion house. 

QUARANTINE, e. t. To prohibit from in- 
tercourse with a city or its inhabitants; to 
compel to remain at a distance from shore 
for forty days, or for other limited period, 
on account of real or supposed infection ; 
applied to ships, or to persons and goods. 
QUARANTINED, op. Restrained from com- 
munication with the shore for a limited pe- 
riod ; as a ship or its crew and passengers. 
QUARANTINING, ppr. Prohibiting from 
intercourse with the port; as a ship or its 
crew and passengers. 

QUARRE, for Quarry, not in use. 
QUARREL, *. [W. ewerylf Fr. quereUe; L. 
A It querela; Sp, querslla or qusja ; Arm. 
qartll ; JL queror, to complain, that is, to j 
cry out with a loud voice. Hence we see j 
the primary sense ia the same as brawl. 
The JL queror coincides in elements with j 
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tlm It. gakm, to le bawl, » efcxit, 
and geerern, a complaint ; Sax. ooopiML to 
comphtitt or murmur ; Q.girrmmm to- 
re* ; D. kirren and dorms; Dan. korrer. 
The latter signifies to complain, to «cpoa- 
tulate, and kerrer tighter, to ears, STtoke 
hew } °{' a ,* caw w b«h would unite &* 
word with the L. cure, eura ; and in Sax- 
on, ceanix signifies comnlaininar. and eare- 
Jd, solicitous ; HebTch. Syr. A Ar. tnp. 

18 ^ 23 °/’ N °* i9> “ d M "°* l ' 1 14 * **• 
1 * ^ Wawl j a petty fight or scuffle ; from 
its noise and uproar. etmi 

2. A dispute; a contest 

On open seas their quarrels they debate. 

Dryden. 

3. A breach of friendship or concord ; (men 
variance between parties. Hammond. 

4. Cause of dispute. 

The king's quarrel is honorable. Skak. 

5. Something that gives a right to mischief, 
reprisal or action. 

He thought he had a good quarrel to atauk 
him. [Not used.] HeUngshed 

6. Objection; ill will, or reason to complain , 
ground of objection or dispute. 

Herodlas had a quarrel against him. 

Msrk vi. 

7. Something peevish, malicious, or disposed 
to make trouble. [iVot used.] Shak 

QUARREL, n. [W. fwarel, a dart or jave- 
lin, a kernel ; qwarelu, to dart, to kern, to 
curdle; from near, a quick rise, a puff, 
Fr. carreau, a bolt The primary sense is 
to shoot, throw or drive.] 

1. An arrow with a square head. [Not used 

unless m poetry.] Camden. 

2. A pane of glass; a square. [See Quarry 
and SquareA 

QUARREL, v. i. [Fr. quereller. See tits 
Noun.] 

1. To dispute violently or with loud and an- 
gry words; to wrangle, to scold. How 
odious to see husband and wife quarrel! 

2. To fight ; to scuttle ; to contend , to 
squabble ; used of two persons or of a 
small number. It ih never used of armies 
and navies in combat. Children and ser- 
vants often quarrel about trifles. Tavern- 
hunters sometimes quarrel over their cups. 

3. To fall into variance. 

Our people quarrel with obedience. Shak 

4. To find fault ; to cavil. 

I will not quarrel with a slight mistake. 


Men st enmity with their God, _ 
witli bis attributes — quarreling with the Bring 
that made them, and who is constantly defag 
them good. EUph. Steels. 

5. To disagree ; to be at vananca ; not to 
be in accordance in form or eseeooe. 

Some thing* arise of strange and queer' ling 
kind, 

The forepart lion, and a snake behind. 


QUARREL, v . 1. To quarral with. 

ff Fenton 

2. To compel by a quarral; as, to quarrel a 
man out of bis estate or righto. 

QUARRELER, tu One wfco quarrels, wran- 
gles or fights. 

QUARRELING, ppr. Disputing with vehe- 
mence or load at^jvy wordi 
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wrangling; fighting; finding fruit ; dtes 
gracing. 

QUAR ,RELING ' *' 0»F«O Contention, 
dispute in angry words ; breach of con- 
cord; a caviling or finding fruit ; 
greement 


QUARRELOUS, o. Ant , 

quarrel; petulant; easily provoked to en- 
mity or contention. [Lime need.] Shak. 

QUARREL80ME, 0 . Apt to quarrel ; given 
to brawls and contention ; inclined to petty 
fighting; easily irritated or provoked to 
contest; irascible ; choleric; petulant 

Bacon. 

QUARRELSOMELY, adv. In a quarrel- 
some manner; with a quarrelsome tem- 
per; petulantly. HaU. 

QUARRELSOMENESS, n. Disposition to 
engage in contention and brawls ; petu- 


QUARRIED, pp. Dug from a pit or cavern. 
QUARRY, n. [Fr. carrt, for quarrl; Arm. 
id See Quarantine.] 

1. A square ; as, a quarry of glass. [Not in 

use.] Mortimer. 

2. An arrow with a square head. [See Quar- 

rel ] [Not in use.] Fairfax. 

3. In falconry , the game which a hawk is 
pursuing or has killed. [Perhaps from L. 
queer o, Fr. querir, to seek.] 

4. Among kuntert , a part of the entrails of 
the beast taken, given to the hounds. 

Encye. 

QUARRY, ». [Fr. carrier, formerly Norm. 
quarrier. I know not whether the original 
sense of this word was a pit or mine, from 
digging, or whether the sense was a place 
for equating stone. The Fr. carriere sig- 
nifies not only a quarry, but a career, course, 
race, from the L. eurro, which cannot be 
from squaring. If the sense was a pit, it 
may be referred to the Heb. Ch. & Eth. ms, 

to dig; Ar. \J* to dig, to run violently, to 
leap. If the sense is from equating, see 
Sg tore. See Class Or. No. 35 36. 52. 57. 

1. A place, cavern or pit where stonos are 
dug from the earth, or separated from a 
large mass of rocks. We generally apply 
the word mine to the pit from which are 
taken metals and coal ; from quarriee arc 
taken stones for building, as marble, free- 
stone, slate, Ac. 

2. In Pane, the quarries are a vast cavern 
under the city, several miles in extent. 

QUARRY, e. «. To prey upon, as a vulture 
or harpy. [Alov word and, not much ueed. ] 
L'Eetrange. 

QUARRY, e. t. To dig or take from a quar- 


ry ; as, to quarry marble. 

QUARRYING, ppr. Digging stones from a 


QUarRYMAN, i». A man who is occupied 
in quarrying stones. 

JUArT, n. quart. [It. quarta; Fr. quarte, 
from quart, a fourth, L. quarte te; D. heart; 
G. quart ; from W. cwar, the root of equate, 
or from the root of Gr. to fit or shit, to 
square. We see in the Amharic, the an- 
cient dialect of the Ethiopic, art is four, 
and arten is fourth, L. quartue. LudolfJ 
Amh. 57. This with the Celtic pronun- 
ciation, as guerre for tear, becomes quart.] 
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1. The fourth part; a quarter. [Afofkide.] 


2. The fourth part of a gallon ; two pi pte. 

3. A vessel containing the fourth of a gal- 
lon. 

4. A sequence of four cards in the game ofj 

QUARTAN, a. quort’an. [L. quartmue, the 
fourth.] 

Designating the fourth; occurring every 
fourth day ; as, a quartan ague or fever. 
QUART'AN, if. An intermitting ague that 
occurs every fourth day, or with intermis- 
sions of seventy-two hours. 

2. A measure containing die fourth part ofj 
some other measure. 

QUARTATION, n. In chimistry and me- 
tallurgy, the operation by which the quan- 
tity of one tmng is made equal to the 
fourth part of another thing. Encyc. 
QUARTER, n. quorter. [Fr. quart, quar- 
tier ; It .quarttere; Sp .quartet; D. hear- 
tier; G. quartter; Sw. quart, qvartal; Dan. 
quart, qvartal, qvartcer ; L. quartue, the 
fourth part; from W. near, a square.] 

1 . The fourth part ; as, the quarter of an 
hour or of a mile ; one quarter of the ex- 
pense. Living is a quarter dearer in the 
city than in the country. 

2. In weight, the fourth part of a hundred 
pounds avoirdupois, or of 1121b., that is, 
281b. ; as, a quarter of sugar. 

3. In dry meature, the fourth of a tun in 
weight, or eight bushels ; as, a quarter of I 
wheat. 

4. 1 n aetronomy, the fourth part of the moon ’s 
period or monthly revolution ; as, the first 
quarter after the change or full. 

6. A region in the hemisphere or great cir- 
cle; primarily, one of the four cardinal 
points ; as, the four quartere of the globe ; 
but used indifferently for any region or 
point of compass. From what quarter does 
the wind blow ? Hence, 

6. A particular region of a town, city or 
country ; as, all quartere of the city ; in 
every quarter of the country or of the con- 
tinent. Hence, 

7. Usually in the plural, quartere, the place 
of lodging or temporary residence ; appro 

S riatcly, the place where officers ana sol 
iers lodge, but applied to the lodgings of] 
any temporary resident. He called on the 
general at his quartere; the place fur- 
nished good winter quartere for the troops. 

I saw the stranger at his quartere. 

8. Proper station. 

Swift to their several quarter* hasten then — 
Milton. 

Bacon uses the word in the singular. 

" Make love keep quarter .” 

9. On board of ships, quartere signifies the 
stations or places where the officers and 
men are poeted in action. Pipe all hands 
to quarter*. 

10. In military affair*, the remission or 
■paring of tlie life of a captive or an enemy 
when in one's power; mercy granted by a 
conqueror to nil enemy, when no longer 
able to defend himself. In desperate en- 
counters, men will sometimes neither ask 
nor give quarter. The barbarous practice 
of giving no quarter to soldiers in a for- 
tress taken by assault, is nearly obsolete. 

He magnified bis own clemency, now they 
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wen at Us mercy, to -sftr than quarter for 
their lives, If they would give up the castle. 


Lembs «t tbs mercy of wolves most taped 
no quarter. L*£etrmgt. 

11. Treatment shown to an enemy; Indul- 
gence. 

To the young, if yon give tolerable quarter, 
you indulge theta in idleness sad ruin them. 
[Rarely used.) Collier. 

12. Friendship; amity; concord. [Afotia 

use.] Shale. 

13. in the slaughter home, one limb of a 
quadruped with the adjoining parts ; or 
one-fourth part of the carcass of a quadru- 
ped, including a limb ; as, a fore quarter, 
or hind quarter. 

14. In the menage , the quartere of a horse's 

foot are the aides of the coffin, between the 
toe and the heel. Falee quartere are a 
cleft in the horn of the hoof, extending 
from the coronet to the shoe, or from top 
to bottom. When for any disorder, one of 
the quarters is cut, the horse is said to be 

quarter-caet. Encyc. 

15. Ins siege, quarter* are the encampment 

on one of the prinoipal passages round the 
place besieged, to prevent relief and inter- 
cept convoys. Encyc 

18. In eeminariee of learning, a fourth part 
of the year, or three months. Tuition and 
board at tw enty-five dollars the quarter 
This is a moderate quarter bill. 

17. The quarter <ff a ehip, is the part of a 
ship’s side which lies towards the stern, 
or the part between the aftmost end of the 
main-cnains and the sides of the stern, 
where it is terminated by the quarter- 
pieces. Mar. Dtct. 

18 In heraldry , [one of the divisions of 
a shield, when it is divided cross-wise. — 
E.H.B.] 

Oh the quarter, in teamen’s language, is a 
point in the horizon considerably abaft the 
beam, but not in the direction of the stem. 
Quarter-bill, among seamen, is a list con- 
taining the different stations where the of- 
ficers and crew are to take post in time of 
action, and the names of the men assigned 
to each. 

Quarter-cloths, long pieces of painted can- 
vas, extended on the outside of the quar- 
ter-netting from the upper part of the gal- 
lery to the gangway. 

Quarter-deck, that part of the deck of a ship 
which extends from the stem to the main- 
mast. But in some kinds of vessels, the 
quarter-deok does not extend to the main- 
mast, but is raised above the main deck. 
Quarter-gallery, a sort of balcony on the 
quarters of a ship. 

(duarter-ratiing, narrow molded planks, 
reaching from the top of the stem to the 
r, serving ss a fence to the quarter- 


in an army, an offioer whose 


isr*' 

Quarter-ms . 

business is to attend to the quarters for 
the soldiers, their provisions, foel, forage, 
Ac.; in the navy, an offioer who amisto the 
mates in their duties, in stowing the hold, 
ooiiiog the oaMee, attending the steerage, 
and keeping time by the watch glasses. 

Quar ter-m a uer gene ral, in military effiurt, 
is an offioer whoae duty is to mark the 
of an army, 
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die head-quarters, die deee for dM artil- 
lerr end procure supplies Of provisions 
tto forage, dec. 

Quarter^staf, » long staff ban* by foresters 
mi park-keepers, u a bodge of office end 
• weapon. * Emm. 

2. A staff of defame. Dryien. 

Quarter-ussimu, in England, t general 
court held quarterly by the Justices of 
peace of each county, with jurisdiction to 
try and determine felonies and trespasses ; 
but capital offenses are eeldom or never 
tried in this court. Black tione. 

Quarter-round, in architecture, the echinus 
or ovolo. 

Head-quarters, the tent or mansion of the 
commander in chief of an army. 
QUARTER, v. t. To divide into four equal 
parte. 

2. To divide ; to separate into parts. Shak. 
2. To divide into distinct regions or com- 
partments. 

The sailors quarter'd heaven. Dryien. 

4. To station soldiers for lodging ; as, to 
quarter troops in the dty or among the in- 
habitants, or on the inhabitants. 

5. To lodge; to fix on a temporary dwelling. 

They mean this night in Sardis to be quar- 
ter'd. Shak. 

6. To diet. [AW in toe.] Hudibras. 

7. To bear as an appendage to the heredi- 
tary arms. 

The coat of Beauchamp — quartered by the 
Earl of Hertford. Peacham. 

[To quarter arm, is to place the arms of | 
other familiee in the compartments of a 
shield, which is divided into four quarters, 
the family arms being placed in the first 
quarter. But when more than three other 
arms are to bo quartered with the family 
arms, it is usual to divide the shield into a 
suitable number of compartments; and 
stall thfc arms are said to be quartered. A 
person ha* a right to quarter the arms of 
any family from an heiress, of which he is 1 
descended. E.H.B.] 

QUARTER, v. i. To lodge; to have a 
temporary residence. The general quar- 
ter! at a hotel in Church-street. 
QUARTERAGE, «. A quarterly allow- 
ance. Hudibras 

QUARTER-DAY, *». The day that com- 
pletes three months, the quarter of a year , 
the day when quarterly payments are 
made of rent or interest. Spectator. 

QUARTERED, pp. Divided into four equal 
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QUARTERN, a. The fourth put of a pint; 

QuJffiTILE, ft. An aspect of the. 
when they ore distant mm web other a 
quarter of the circle, nine ty d eg rees, or 
three signs. Harris. Drydem. 

QUARTO, a. [L. quart*/.] A book of the 
sixe of the fourth of a sheet; a sins made 
by twice folding a sheet, which then makes 
four leaves. 

QUARTO, a. Denoting the site of a book, 
in which a sheet makes four leaves. 
QUARTZ, a. quarts. [G. quarts.} A species 
of dlicious minerals, of various colors, 
white, gray, reddish, yellowish or brown- 
ish; commonly amorphous, and frequently 
crystal! zed. The subspecies and varieties 
are numerous. Ainrtm. CieavekmsL 
QUARTZ'Y, a. Pertaining to quarts; par- 
taking of the nature or qualities of quarts ; 
resembling quarts. [Quertey is the regu- 
lar elective, and quartsose and quartnoms 
may be dispensed with.] 

QUAS, u. iu Jiussia, a drink of common do- 
mestic use ; being a liquor prepared from 
pollard, meal and bread, or from meal and 
malt, by an acid fermentation. Tookt. 
QUASH, p. t. [Sax. cpyjon ; D. kwetstmj 
G. queUchm ; Fr. caster ; It. squauare ; 
L. quote o , quatio. Class Gs. No. 17. 28. 00. 
68. and ( 'loss Gd. No. 38. 76. Seefyue#**.] 

1 . Properly, to beat down or beat in pieces ; 
to crush. 

The whales 

Against sharp rocks, like reeling vessels, 
quash'd. * Waller. 

2. To crush ; to subdue ; m, to quash a re- 
bellion. Addison. 

3. In law , to abate, annul, overthrow or< 
moke void , os, to qutuh an indictment 
Ho prays judgment of the writ or declara- 
tion that the same may be quashed. 

lllackstone. 

QUASH, v. i. To be shaken with a noise. 

Sharp. 

QUASH, ». A species of cucurbits ; but in 
America pronounced squash ; so called 
probably from its softness. [See the Verb.] 
QUASH'ED,/>/>. ('rushed; subdued; abated. 
QUASH'ING. ow. Crushing subduinsr : 


ports or quarters ; separated into distinct 
parts , lodged ; stationed for lodging. 

QUARTERING, ppr. Dividing into quar- 
ters or into distinct parts ; stationing for 

QUaSt^ERING, n. A station. Mountagu. 

2. Assignment of quarters for soldiers, 

3. The division of a shield c on taini n g many 

coats. Askmole. 

QUARTERLY, a. Containing or consisting 
of a fourth part; as, quarterly seasons 

2. Recurring at the end of each quarter of 
the year; as, quarterly payments of rent ; 
a quarterly visitation or examination. The 
secretary requires quarterly returns from 

QUARTERLY, ode. Once in a quortarjof | 
a year. The returns are made quarterly. 
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QUATERNION, «. [L 
y uefu er, four.] 

1. The number four. 

2. A file of four soldiers. Acts xtt. 
QUATERNION, e. <. To divide into fifes 


r companies. 

QUATERN'ITY, a. [supnu] 
four. Brosm 

QUATRAIN, u. [Fr. from quatre, L pm* 
titer, four.l 

A stanza of four lines rhyming alternately. 

QUAVE, for Quaver, is not used. ^ r ^ tn 
QUAVEMIRE, for (hqmin, hi not used. 
QUA'VER, v. t, [W. cwibutec, to quaver, to 
trill: Sp. quiebro, a musical shake or trill ; 
quiebro, a break, fracture, failure. It Co- 
incides in elements with quibble, quiver , 
whqgle, » rabble. The primary sense is to 
move ; hence to break, applied to morion 
and sound. See Quiver and Vibrate .] 

1. To shake the voice; to- utter or torn 

sound with rapid vibrations, os in singing , 
to sing with tremulous modulations of 
voice. Baron 

2. To tremble ; to vibrate. 

The finger— moved with a quavering motion 
Newton 

QUA'VER, n. A shake or rapid vibration of 
the voice, or a shake on an instrument of 
music. AHdittm. 

2. A note and measure of time in music, 
equal to half a crotchet or the eighth of a 
semibreve. 

QUA'VERED, a. or pp. Distributed into 
quavers. Hannar 

QlIA'VERER, ». A warbler. 
QUAVERING, ppr. Shaking the voice or 
the sound of an Instrument 
QUA'VERJNG, m. Theactofshoking the 
voice, or of making rapid vibrations of 
sound on an instrument of music. 

QUAY, n. ke. [ Fr. quai ; I) .knot; Arm 
qae ; Ir. eetgh. If this word is radically 
the same as key, the sense ts that which 
fastens or secures. Clsss Cg or Gk. 1 
A key ; a mole or wharf, constructed in har- 
bors for securing vessels and receiving 
goods unladen or to be shipped on board. 
QUAY, v. t. To fiirnish witfi quays. 

J. Barlow. 

QUEACH, «. A thick bushy plot [ Oh*, j 


QUASH'ING, ppr. Crushing; subduing; 
abating. 

QUASSATlON.n. [L. quassatio.] The act 
of shaking ; concussion ; the state of be- 
ipg shaken. QayUm. 

[UAS'SIA, «i. A plant or rather a genus 
of plsnts of three species, the amara, sima- 
ruba , and excelsa or polygama, natives of 
South America and of some of the isles of 
the West Indies, and poesessing valuable 
medicinal qualities. Encyc, 

QU'AT, n. A pustule or pimple. [Not wseo/) 

QUATER-COUS1NS, ». ka'ter-cuxns. [L. 
quatuor, four, and courn.] 

Those within the first four degrees of kin- 
dred. Skinner. 

QUATERN, a. [L. quateni, four, from 
qimtmr, four.] 

Consisting of four; fourfold; growing by 
fours; as, quatem leaves. Mariya. 

QUATERN 'ARY, a. [L. quaUmeriue, from 
jmatsmr, four.] 

The number four. Boyle. 

QUATERNARY, «. Consisting of four 

Gregory. 
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QUEACH, v. i. To stir; to move [ Obt. j 
[See Quick.] 

QUE'ACHY, a. [from queach . J Slinking ; 
moving, yielding or trembling under the 
feet, as moist or boggy ground. 

The queaehy fen*. Drayton. 

Godwin's queaehy sands. lb. 

[This word is still in use in New En- 
gland, and if the word is from the root of 
quick, we recognise the application of it hi 

quH'k*QHtL 1 

2. Thick; bushy. [Not mute.] Cockeram. 
QUEAN, ft. [Sax. cysen, or cyan, a woman. 
See Queen . J 

A worthless woman ; a shit; a strumpet. 
[Not tn common use.] Drydem. Smft. 
QUEASINESS, n. s as i. [from qu easy. \ 
Nausea; q u al mishne ss ; inclination to vomit, 
QUEASY, a. s as s. [allied perhaps ts the 
W. chudy, [Lhnyd,] Corn, huodaka, Arm. 
r%h,tof '' “ - - 


. ..... . » vomit. Cbm Gs. No 

19. Clam No. 54.] 
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1. Sick at the stomach ; aflfected with naa- 

tea; incHned to Tomlt Skak. 

2. Fastidious ; squeamish; delicate. 

Shak. Dryimu 

3. Causing nausea ; as, a queaey questtoft. 

Skak. 

QUECK, a. i. [Q. quockeh, to quake, take 
unsettled; to flinch.] 

To shrink; to flinch. [Ofts,] B 
QUEEN, n. [Sax. cywn or open, Goth. 
qwins, quern, Dan. quinde, Sw. qv i m a, a 
woman ; Sane, kanya, Qu. Ir. comm and 
Gr. ywm.] 

1. The consort of a king ; a queen contort. 

2. A woman who i« the sovereign of a king- 
dom; a queen-regent ; as, Elizabeth, queen 
of England; Mary, queen of Scotland. 

3. The eowereign of a venom of bee*, or the 
famale of the hive. 

A hive of beta cannot aubaiat without a 

Queen of the meadow, meadow sweet, a 
plant of the genua Spirma. Lee. 

QUEEN, v. i. To play the queen ; to act 
the part or character of a queen. Shak. 
QUEE'N-APPLE, n. A kind of apple, so 
called. Mortimer 

QUEEN-DOW'AGER, n. The widow of a 
king. 

QUEE’N-G&LD, ». A royal duty or reve- 
nue belonging to every queen of England 
during her marriage to the king 
QUEE'NING, «. An apple. Mortimer 
QUEE'NLIKE, a. Resembling a queen. 

Drayton. 

QUEENLY, o. Like a queen, becoming a 
queen ; suitable to a queen. 

QUEER, a [G. guer, croaa, oblique, traverse , 
querkopf, a queer fellow , querlen, to twirl. 
The primary sense is probably to turn.] 
Odd ; singular ; hence, whimsical. 

Spectator. 

QUEE'RLY, ado. In an odd or singular 
manner. 

QUEE'ENESS, b. Oddity; singularity, 
particularity. [A familiar, not an elegant 

«w<n i 

QUEEST, ». A ring dove, a species of 
pigeon. Todd 

QUEINT, pret. and pp. of Quench. Gower. 
QUELL, v. t. [Sax. cpellan, to kill; Dun. 
qveeler, to stifle, suffocate, cLoke, atop, 
quell, gall, tease, torment, vex ; Sw. qvtU- 
ja, id. ; G. qualm. The primary sense is 
to stop, to press or foroe down, and thus 
cause action or motion to cease.] 

1. To crush ; to subdue ; to cause to cease ; 
as, to quell an insurrection or sedition. 

2. To quiet; to allay ; to reduce to peace ; 
as, to quell the tumult of the souk 

3. To subdue ; to reduce. 

This quell’d her pride. Dryden. 

QUELL, v. >. To die ; to abate. Spenter. 
QUELL, b. Murder. [Nairn we.] Shak. 
QUELL'ED, pp. Crushed; subdued; qui- 
eted. 

QUELL'ER, b. One that crushes or sub- 
dues. Shak. 

QUELLING, ppr. Crushing; subduing ; 
reducing to peace. 

QUELQUE-CHOSE, a. keckshosos. [Ft. 
something.] 

A trifle; a kickshaw. Donne. 

QUEME, v. t. [Sax. cpeman.1 To please. 
TO*..] .S&nser.: 
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QUENCH, v. t. [Sax. openoan.] To extin- 
guish; to put out j as, to quench flame. 

I To still; to quiet; to repress; as, to 
quench a passion or emotion. Shak. 
S. To allsy or extinguish; as, to quench 

iVJ_. ’ 

taint. 

4. To destroy. Davie*. 

0. To check ; to stifle ; as, to quench the 
Spirit 1 Thess. v. 

QUENCH, v. i. To cool ; to become cool 
Dost thou think, in time 
She will not quench t Shak. 

[Net in use .] 

QUENCH'ABLE, a. That maybe quench- 
ed or extinguished. Sherwood. 

QUENCH'ED, pp. Extinguished; allayed; 


repressed. 
QUENCH' 


'ER, n. He or that which extin- 
guishes. 

QUENCH'ING, ppr. Extinguishing; quiets 
ing; stifling; repressing. 

QUENCII'LESS, a. That cannot be quench- 
ed or repressed; inextinguishable; as, 
quenchless fire or fury. Shak. Craehaw. 

QUER'CITRON, n. [L. quercue, an oak.] 
The bark of the yellow oak, used in dye- 
ing. Bancroft. 

QUER'ELE, n. [L. querela ; Fr. quereUe.] 
A complaint to a court [Afot in we. See 


Audita querela.'] Ayltffe. 

QUE'llENT, b. [L. querent, guer or, to corn- 
lain.] 

ie complainant ; the plaintif. [Afof in u 

QUE'RENT, n. [L. quarens , quaro, to in- 
quire.] 4 

An inquirer. [Not much wed.] Aubrey. 

QUERIMO'NIOUS, a. [L. guerimonia, 
complaint, from guer or.] 

Complaining; querulous; apt to complain. 

QUERIMO'NIOUSLY, ado . With com- 
plaint; querulously. 

QUERIMO'NIOUSNESS, n. Disposition 


to complain ; a complaining temper. 
i'RlST, n. [from L. guaro, to inqi 
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, quaro, to inquire.] 

One who inquires or asks questions. 

Swift. 

QUERK. See QUIRK. 

QUERK'ENED, o. Choked. [Illegitimate 
and obsolete.] 

QUERL, v. t. [G. querlen.] To twirl; to 
turn or wind round ; to coil ; as, to querl 
a cord, thread or rope. [This is a legiti- 
mate English word, in common use in New 
England. It may be a dialectical varia- 
tion of whirl, Dan. hvirvler, and twirl.] 

QUERN, n. [Sax. cp yjin, epeopn ; Goth. 
guatm; D. kweern ; Dan. germ; Sw 
gvam. Qu. W. cwgrn, a quick motion, a 
whirl.] 

A hand-mill for grinding grain ; a mill, the 
stone of which was turned by baud, used 
before the invention of windmills and 
watermills. Shak. 

QUERPU, n. [Sp. cuerpo, the body, L cor- 
ow ; Sp. en cuerpo de camua, half dressed, 
having on a shirt only.] 

A waistcoat ot garment close to the body. 

Dryden. 

QUER'QUEDULE, •. [L. guergueaula.] 
An aquatic fowl, a species of teal of the 
genus Anas. Encyc. 

QUER'RY, b. A groom. [See 2?gwmy.] 

QUERULOUS, a. [L. querulus, from que- 
ror, to complain. See Quarrel.] 

1. Complaining, or habitually complaining ; 
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disposed to murmur; aa, a querulous man 
or people. Soaker. 

2. Expressing complaint; as, a qu e n d o w 
tone of voice. 

QUERULOUSLY, ado. In a oomptefafeg 
manner. Yonng. 

QUERULOUSNESS, n. Disposition to 
complain, or the habit or practice of mur- 
muring. 

QUERY, «. [from L. quart, imperative of 
guaro ; perhaps Ch. ft Heb. «ipn to seek, to 

search, to inquire ; -ips id. ; Ar. \Ja ksurau, 
to follow, to seek. Class Gr. No. 51. 03. 00. 
The sense is to press on, to follow, to urge.] 
A question ; an inquiry to be answered or 
resolved. 

I will conclude by proposing some queries. 

Newton. 

QUERY, r. L To ask a question or ques- 
tions. 

Three Cambridge sophs 
Each prompt to query, answer and debate. 

Pope. 

QUERY, v. t. To seek ; to inquire ; as, 
query the sum or amount ; query the mo- 
tive or the fact. 

2. To examine by questions. Goyion. 

3. To doubt of. 

QUEST, n. [Fr. quite , for queste ; L. qua- 
ro, quaitw. As the letter r is rarely 
changed into *, perhaps the L. quatht, 
quasiw, may be from the root of quaeo, 
W. ce'maw, to seek, to endeavor, cats, 
effort. See Class Ga. No. 35.] 

1. The act of seeking ; search ; as, to rove 
in quest of game ; to go in guest of a lost 
child , in quest of property, &c. 

Adduon. Milton. 

2. Inquest; a jury. [Not wed.] Shak. 

3. Searchers, collectively. [Not wed.] Shak. 

4. Inquiry; examination. [Not wed.] Shak. 

5. Request; desire; solicitation. 

Gad not abroad at every quest and call 

Of an untrain’d hope or passion. Herbert. 
QUEST, t?. *. To go in search. [Afot wed ] 
QUEST, v. t. To search or seek for. 

Herbert. 

QUEST'ANT, b. [supra.] A seeker. [Afa 
wed.] Shak. 

QUESTION, b. gues'chun. [Fr. ft Sp. ques- 
tion ; L. quaetio. See Qwet.] 

1. The act of asking ; an interrogatory ; as, 
to examine by question and answer. 

2. That which is asked ; something propo- 
sed which is to be solved by answer. What 
is the question ? 

3. Inquiry; disquisition; discussion. 

It it to be put to question, whether it is law- 
ful for Christian princes to make an invasive 
war, simply for the propagation of foe faith. 

Bacon 

4. Dispute or subject of debate. 

There arose a question between some of 
John’s dlsdples and the Jeers, about purifying 
John Hi. 

0. Doubt; controversy ; dispute. The story 
is true beyond all question. 

This does not bring their troth in qwstiou. 

ItKke 

6. Trial; examination ; judicial trial or in- 

and the resurrection of the dead 

1 am called in question. Acts xxUL xxiv. 

7. Exarofaatten by torture. 

BhcksUme. Ayliffe. 
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3. Endeavor; dfevt; ait rf moling fAfe* 
m we.] &•*. 

9. Ia %»e, a a proposition stated by way of 


/« fMinm, in Mate; ia the want of ex- 
aniiaation or discussion ; as, the matter or 
notes m ouestion. 

QUESTION, s. i. Touki quastioi 
questions ; to inquire by fatetiogatoiy or 
proposition to be answered. 

He that qnes tieaeth much, shall loam much. 


S. To debate by interrogatories. Shale. 
QUE8TION, e. 1 To inquire of by asking 
questions ; to examine by interrogatories 
as, to question a witness. 

2. To doubt of ; to be uncertain of. 

And most we gmutioH what we most 

Prior. 

3. To hare no confidence in ; to treat as 
doubtfUl. If a man is frustrated in his de- 
signs, his prudence is questioned. 

QUESTIONABLE, a. That may be ques- 
tioned ; doubtfUl ; uncertain ; ms pul 
The deed is of questionable authority. 

It is queitlonabU whether Galen ever saw the 
dissection of a human body. Baker. 

2. Suspicious ; liable to be doubted or dis- 
puted ; liable to suspicion. His veracity 
is questionable. 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee. Shak. 

QUESTIONABLENESS, *. The quality 
or state of being doubtfUl, questionable or 
suspicious. 

QUESTIONARY, a. Inquiring; asking 
questions ; as, queetionaru epistles. Pope. 
QUESTIONED, pp. iStertogated; exa- 
mined by questions. 

2. Doubted , disputed. 

QUESTIONER, n. One that asks ques- 
tions ; an inquirer. 

QUESTIONING, ppr. Interrogating; call- 
ing in question ; doubting, 
QUESTIONIST, n A questioner; an in- 
quirer. Hall. 

QUESTIONLESS, ode Beyond a question 
or doubt, doubtless; certainly. 

Raleigh. South. 
QUESTMAN, \ n. A starter of law- 
QUESTMONGER, / suits or prosecu- 
tions. [Ate used. J Bacon. 

QUESTOR, n. [L. queutor. See Quest and 
Query.] 

In Roman antiquity, an officer who bad the 
management of the public treasure ; the 
receiver of taxes, tribute, fire. 

QUES TORS HIP, n. The office of a ques- 
tor or Roman treasurer. 

2. The term of a questor’s office. 
QUE8TRIST, «. A seeker; a pursuer. 

[Ate in use J Shah. 

QUESTUARY, a. Studious of profit Brown. 
QUESTUARY, n. One employed to col- 
lect profits Taylor. 

QUEUE. See CUE. 

QUIB, «. [W. ewip, a flirt, a quirk, ortgmb, 
a quick course or turn ; ewipiaw, to more 
quickly, to whip ; as we say, be whipped 
round the corner.] 

A sarcasm; a bitter taunt; a quip; agibe. 
QUIBBLE,*. [It seems to be from die root 
of quib, supra, W. ewipiaw, to turn at move 
rapuily, or gwibiasc, to wander. See Web- 
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1. A start or ten firm the p(^ to question, 
or from plain truth; an evasion; a cavil; 
a pretense; as, to awwor a sound argu 
meat by fa fit k 

Quirks sad quibbles have no pises la the 
assreh after truth Watte. 

2. A nun : a low i t. 

QUIBBLE, «. i. To erads the point in ques- 
tion, or plain tenth, by artifice, pUy upon 
words, caviling or any conceit; to trifle in 
argument or discourse. L' Estrange. 

2. To pun. 

QUIBBLER, a. One who evades plain 
truth by trifling artifices, play upon weeds, 
or cavils. 

2. A punster. 

QUICK, v. s. [Sax. epic, alive ; cpiccian, to 
vivify.] 

To stir ; to move. [Ate in use .] Spenser- 

QUICK, s. [Sax. epic, living, alive; D.kwik; 
G. quick; Dan. on*; Sw. quick. Qu. W. 
rig, Arm. qtcq, flesh. If q is a dialectical 
prefix, aa I suppoae, this word coincides 
with file L. vigeo, oegeo, and vig, wy, radi- 
cal, coincide with wag. Now the Dutch 
call a wagtail, kwiketaart.] 

1. Primarily, alive; living; opposed to dead 
or unanimated ; aa, quick fleali. Lev. xiii. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the 
quick and the dead. 2 Tim. is. 

[In this sente, rite word Is obsolete, ex- 
cept in some compounds or in particular 
phrases.] 

2. Swift; haaty; done with celerity; as, 
quick dispatch. 

3. Speedy; done or occurring in a short 
time ; as, a quick return of profits. 

Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated. Milton. 

4. Active , brisk ; nimble ; prompt ; ready. 
He is remarkably quick in his motions. 
He is a man of quick parts. 

ft Moving with rapidity or celerity; as, 
quick time in music. 

Quick with child, pregnant with a living 
child. Blacketone. 

QUICK, ode. Nimbly; with celerity; ra- 
pidly ; with haste ; speedily ; without de- 
lay , as, run quick ; be quick. 

If we consider how very quick the actions of 
the mind arc performed. Locke. 

2. Soon; in a short time; without delay. 
Go, and return quick. 

QUICK, n. [Sw. qoiga, * heifer ; Dan. qveeg, 
cattle ; that ia, living.] 

1. A living animal, f Obi.] Spenser. 

2. The living flesh ; sensible parts ; as, pe- 

netrating to the quick ; stung to the quick , 
cut to the quick. Bacon. Dryden. 

3. Living shrubs or trees; as, a ditch or 

bank set with quick. Mortimer. 

QUICK, v. t. [Sax. ceicctan.] To revive; to 
make alive. [Qbe j Chaucer. 

To become alive. [Obe,] 

Chaucer. 
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QUICK, e. «. 


QUICK -BEAM, \n. A tree, the wild 
QUICKEN-TREE, / sorb, a species of I 

wild tab. Mortimer. 

The Sorbue aucupana, or mountain ash, 
a species of aervioc tree. Lee. 

QUICKEN, a,t. quikfn. [Sax. cpiecian, 
Dan. qceeaer.] 

1. Primarily, to make alive; to vivify; to 
revive or meuaefeate, aa from death or an 
in a nim a te state. Rom. tr. 


Beast flecks and herd* and mm Mi beasts 
tad few b, 

With breath are quicken'd, and attract Ihsir 
seals. Drydm. 

2. To make alive in a spiritual senee; to 
communicate a principle of graoe to. 

You hath he quickened, who wem dead In 
trespasses and situ. Eph. 11. 

3. To hasten; to accelerate ; as, to f micken 
morion, speed or flight 

4. To sharpen ; to give keener perception 
to ; to stimulate ; to incite; as, to quicken 
the appetite or taste; to quicken desires. 

South. Toiler. 

6. To revive ; to cheer ; to reinvigorate; to 
refresh by new supplier of comfort or grace. 

QUICKEN, e. ». quiVn. To become alive. 
The heart ia the first part that quicktut, and 
the lest that dies. gay, 

2. To move with rapidity or activity. 

And keener lightning quiekene in her eye. 

Peps. 

QUICKENED, pp. Made alive ; revived ; 
vivified; reinvigorated. 

2. Accelerated ; hastened. 

3. Stimulated; incited. 

QUICKEN ER, is. One who revives, vivi- 
fies, or communicates life. 

2. That which reinvigorate*. 

3. That which accelerates motion or in- 
creases activity. More. 

QUICKENING, ppr. Giving life; acce- 
lerating; inciting. 

QUICKENING, a. Giving new life and 
rigor; animating; as, the quickening in- 
fluences of the spirit. 

QUICKC-EYED, a. Having acute sight ; of 
keen and ready perception. 
QUICK-GRASS. Bee QUITCH-GRASS. 
QUICKLIME, n. [Seo Lime.] Anv calca- 
rious substance deprived of its fixed or 
carbonic air, or an earthy substance cal- 
cined; aa chalk, limostonc, oyster-shells, 
Arc.; unslacked lime. Calearious stones 
and shells are reduced to quicklime by be- 
ing subjected for a considerable time to in- 
tense heat, which expels the carbonic and 
Aqueous matter. 

QUICKLY, adv. Speedily; with haste nr 
celerity. 

2. Boon ; without delay. 

QUICK-MATCH, n. [See Mite*.) A com- 
bustible preparation formed of cotton 
strands dipped in a boiling composition of 
white vinegar, saltpeter and mealed pow- 
der, used by artillerymen. Encys. 

QUICK 'NESS, n. Speed ; velocity ; cele- 
rity , rapidity ; as, the quickness or motion. 

2. Activity ; briskness ; promptness; as, the 
quickness of rite imagination or wit 

WoUon. Dryden. 

3. Acuteness of perception ; keen sensibi- 
lity ; as, qukkncu of sensation. Locks. 

4. Sharpness , pungency. Mortimer* 
QUICKSAND,/!. Bond easily moved or 

readily yielding to pressure, loose sand 
abounding with water. Dryden. 

2. Untolid ground. Addison. 

QUICK'SCENTKD, a. Having «n acute 
perception by the now; of an acute em«U. 
QUICK'SET, n. A living pketeet to grow, 
particularly for a hedge. Beefy*. 

QUICK'SET, v. t. To plant with living 
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shrubs or trees for a hedge or fenee; at, 
to qwcknt » ditch. Mo r timer. 

QUICK'SIGHTED, a. Hiring quick right 
or scute discernment ; quick to see or ai»- 
cem. Zocfts. Bentley. 

QUICK'SIGHTEDNESS, n. Quickness If 
right or discernment ; readiness to see or 
discern. Leeke. 

QUICK/SILVER, n. [thftt is, living silver, 
argentum victim, so called from itsfluidity.] 
Mercury, a metal found both native ana in 
the state of ore, in mines, in various parts 
of the world, and so remarkably fusible as 
to be congealable only with the intense 
cold indicated by 39° or 40° below zero, 
on Fahrenheit's thermometer. It is the 
heaviest of the metals, next to platma and 
gold. It is used in various arts and in 
medicine. 

QUICKSILVERED, c. Overlaid with 
quicksilver. Newton. 

QUICK-WITTED, a. Having ready wit. 

Shah. 

QUID, n. A vulgar pronunciation of cud; 
as, a quid of tobacco 

QUIDAM, n. [L.] Somebody. [Wot in 
uif.l Spenser. 

QUID'DANY, tt. [G. quiltc, a quince ; L 
cydonium. J 

Marmalade; a confection of quinces pre- 
pared with sugar. 

QUIDDATIVE, a. Constituting the es- 
sence of a thing. Encyc. 

QUIDDIT, a. [L. qmilibet , or Fr. que dtf.) 
A subtilty ; an equivocation. [Not in uie. J 
Skak. 

QUIDDITY, «. [L. quid , what.] A bar- 
barous term used in school philosophy for 
essence, that unknown and undefinable 
something which constitutes its peculiar 
nature, or answers the question, quid e»t ? 
The essenoe of a thing constitutes it tale 
quid, such a thing as it is, and not another. 

Encyc. 

2 A trifling nicety; a cavil; a captious 
question. Camden. 

QUIDDLE, v. i. [L. quid, what.] To spend 
or waste time in trifling employments, or 
to attend to useful subjects in a trifling su- 
perficial manner. 

QUIDDLER, n. One who spends time in 
trifling niceties. 

QUIDDLING, ppr. Spending time in tri- 
fling employments. 

QUIDDLING, «. The spending of time in 
trifling employments. 

QUID'NUNC, t». [L. what now.] One who 
is curious to know every thing that passes; 
one who knows or pretends to know all oc- 
currences. Tatter. 

Qutd pro quo, [L.] in law, an equivalent ; 
something given or done for another thing ; 
mutual consideration and performance. 
QUIESCE, v. i. quiets'. [L. quiesco.] To 
be silent, as a letter; to have no sound. 

M. Stuart. 

QUIES'CENCE, \ n. [L. quieten*, quietco. 
QUIESCENCY, J See Quiet.'] 
l Rest; repose; state of a thing without 
motion. Gleumlle. 

2-Jtot of the mind ; a state of the mind 
free from agitation or emotion. 

3. Silence , the having no sound; as of a 
letter. 


QUIESCENT, a. [L. qOiement.1 Resting; 
being in a state of repose; still; not mov- 
ing; as, a quiescent body os fluid. Newton. 

3. Not ruffled with passion ; mugitated; as 
the mind. 

3. Silent ; not sounded ; having no sound ; 
as, a quiescent letter. Sow, mow, with w 
quieteent ; say, day, with y quiescent. 

M Stuart, Heb. Oram. 


QUIES'CENT, n. A silent letter. M. Stuart. 

QUI'ET, a. [Fr. quiet, L. quietus, It. quieto, 
quiet ; quietare, to pacify, and quetare, to 
quiet, and to acquit, to quit ; Sp. quieto, 
quiet; quieter, to appease; queao, quiet, 
and quedar, to stop, to leave, to quit ; Port. 
quieto, quiet; queda, a fall, declivity; out- 
do, quiet Quiet and quit seem to belong j 
to one radix.] 

1. Still ; being in a state of rest ; not mov- 
ing. Judg. xvi. 


2. Still; free from alarm or disturbance; 
unmolested ; as, a quiet life. Shah. 


In hi« days tbe land was quiet ten years. 

2 Chron. xiv. 


3. Peaceable ; not turbulont; not giving of- 
fense; not exciting controversy, disorder 
or trouble ; mild ; meek ; contented. 

The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. 

1 Pet Hi. 1 These, iv. 

4. Calm ; not agitated by wind ; as, a quiet 
sea or atmosphere. 

5. Smooth; unruffled. Shah. 

6. Undisturbed ; unmolested ; as, the quiet 
possession or enjoyment of an estate. 

Blackstone. 

7. Not crying ; not restless ; as, a quiet child. 

QUI'ET, ». [L. yuie*.] Rest , repose ; still- 
ness ; the state of a thing not in motion. 

2. Tranquillity ; freedom from disturbance 
or ‘ alarm ; civil or political repose. Our 
country enjoys quiet. 

3. Peace ; security. Judg. xviii. 

QUI'ET, v. t. To stop motion ; to still ; to 

reduce to a state of rest ; as, to quiet cor- 
poreal motion. Locke. 

2. To calm ; to appease ; to pacify ; to lull ; 
to tranquillize ; as, to quiet the soul when 
agitated; to quiet the passions; to quiet 
the clamors of a nation ; to quiet the dis- 
orders of a city or town. 

3. To allay ; to suppress ; as, to quiet pain 
or grief. 

QUIETED, pp. Made still; calmed; pacified. 

QUIETER, n. The person or thing that 
quiets 

QUIETING, ppr. Reducing to rest or still- 
ness ; appeasing ; tranquillizing. 

QUIETISM, n, Peace or tranquillity of 
mind; apathy; dispasrion; indisturbance, 
inaction. In history, quietism is the system 
of the quietists, who maintained that reli- 

§ ion consists in the internal rest or recollec- 
on of the mind, employed in contempla- 
, ting God and submitting to bis will. 
QUI'ETIST, n. One of a sect of mystics, 
orijfinated by Molino, a Spanish priest, who 
maintained the principles of quietism. 

Encyc. 

QUIETLY. ado In a quiet state ; without 
motion ; in a state of rest ; as, to lie or rit 

2. Without tumult, alarm, disrate or dis- 
turbano* ; peaceably; as, to live quietly. 

3. Calmly; without agitation or violent 


*P Submit quietly to 
unavoidable erua. 

QUIETNESS, *. A state of rest; stiDttesa. 
2. Calm ; tranquillity ; as, the quietness of 
tbe ooesn or atmosphere. 


3. Freedom from agitation or e mo tio n ; 
calmness; coolness; as, the quietus** of 
the mind. 

4. Freedom from disturbance, disorder or 
commotion.; peace; tranquillity; as, the 
auietneu of a citv or state. 

Ql5lETS6ME, a. Calm ; still ; undisturbed. 

[Vof in use.] Spenser. 

QUIETUDE, n. [Fr.] Rest; repose; quiet; 

tranquillity. Wotton. 

QUIETUS, *. [L.] Rest; repose; death; 
hence, a final discharge or acquittance; 
that which silences damns. Shot. 


QUILL, n. [Ir. cuilte, a reed or quill; Corn. 
cuilan ; L. calamus ; W. calav ; probably 
a shoot.] 

1. The large strong fether of a goose or 
other large fowl ; used much for writing- 
pens. Hence, 

2. The instrument of writing ; as, the pro- 
per subject of his mall. Wotton. 

3. The spine or prickle of a porcupine. 

Encyc. 

4. A piece of small reed or other hollow 
plant, on which weavers wind the thread 
which forms the woof of cloth. Spenser. 

5. The instrument with which musicians 
strike the strings of certain instruments. 

Dryden. 

To carry a good quill, to write well. 
QUILL, v. t. To plait, or to form with small 
ridges like quills or reeds; as, a woolen 
stun quilled. 

[In the United States, this word is ge- 
nerally, if not universally, pronounced 
twiUedj 

QUIL'LET, n. [L. qiddlibet, what you 
please.] 

Subtilty; nicety; fraudulent distinction; 
petty cant. [Aot much used.] Skak. 
QUILT, n. [It. coUre ; L. euletta ; Ir. cudt, 
a bed-tick, a bed ; Port. & Sp. colcka ; Sp 
colchar, acolchar, to quilt; perhaps from 
uniting, gathering or holding.] 

A cover or garment made by putting wool, 
cotton or other substance between two 
cloths and sewing them together ; as, beds 
covered with magnificent quilts. 

Arbutknot. 

QUILT, v. t. To stitch together two pieces 
of doth with some soft and warm sub- 
stance between them ; as, a quilted bed- 
cover; a quilted coat. Dryden. 

2. To sew in the manner of a quilt 
QUILTED, op. Stitched together, as two 
pieces of doth, with a soft substance be- 
tween them. 

QUILTING, ppr. Stitching together, as 
two cloths, with some soft substance be- 
tween them. 

QUILTING, n. The act of forming a quilt. 
2. In New England, the act of quilting by 
a collection of females who bestow their 
labor gratuitously to aid a female friend, 
and conclude with an entertainment 
QUINARY, a. [L. qumanus, from fsriaywr, 
form] Consisting of five; as, a quinary 
number. Boyle. 

QUFNATE, a. [from L. qttinque.J In V 
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<a* • Mfcrf. Imtk unt of Agitato fatf I 
having are leaflets on * petiole. 

dfor**. Los.' 

QUINCE, *. gums. [Fr. com or eofagr; 
Arm. oMd-cougn, die cornered apple or 
we d ge-appl e ; Q. qubte or qm ttenm f fel , 
which eeeme to be e diflhrent word, end 
rather allied to the L. cydonius.] 

The fruit of the Pyrtu cydosua, to named 
from Cydsnia, a town of Crete, fiunous for 
abounding with thie fruit. One speeiee of 
this fruit is of an oblong ahape, from which 
probably it haa its French name. 

QUINCE, 1 a. The tree which pro- 

QUINCE-TREE, / ducea the quince. 
QUINCH, v . «. [probably a vulgar pronun- 
ciation of wimee orswice.] To stir, wince 
or flounce. [ Not m see. J Spenser. 

QUINUUN'CIAL, a. [from L. psmcvsx.] 
Haring the form of a quincunx. Bay. 
QUIN'CUNX, n. [L. composed of qumque, 

' fire, and snow, ounce.] 

In gardening, the quincunx order ia a plan- 
tation of trees disposed in a square, con- 
dating of five trees, one at each corner 
and a fifth in the middle, thus . • : ; which 
order repeated indefinitely, forms a regu- 
lar grove or wood, whicn viewed by an 
angle of the square or parallelogram, pre- 
sents equal or parallel alleys. 
QUINDEC'AGON, s. [L. ouinqve, five, Gr 
it**, ten, and y*««, angle.] 

In geometrg , a plain figure with fifteen sides 
and fifteen angles. Encyc. 

QUINDEC'EMVIR, n. [L. quinque, five, 
decern , ten, and vir, man.] 

In Roman history, one of a collection or 
body of fifteen magistrates, whose business 
was to preside over the sacrifices. Encyc. 
QU INDECEM'VI RATE, n. The body of 
fifteen magistrates, or their office. 
QUIN'IA, \ s». In pharmacy, a substance 
QU IN'INE, / prepared from yellow bark 
(Cinchona cordifoha), possessing in a con- 
centrated form, the tonic virtues of the 
bark, and capable of forming salts with 
acids. One of these, the sulphate of qui- 
nine, is much employed in intermittent fe- 
vers and other diseases, where powerful 
tonics are required. 

QUINQUAGES'IMA, n. [L. fifty.] Quin- 
quageaima Sunday, so called aa being about 
the fiftieth day before Easter; Shrove 
Sunday. Encyc. 

QUINQUAN'GULAR, a [L. quinque, five, 
and angulus, angle.] Having five angles 
or corners. Woodward. 

QUINQUARTIC'ULAR, a. [L. tptmque, 
five, and arbculus, article.] Consisting of 
five articles. [ Little usetL] Sanderson. 
QUINQUECAP'SULAR, a. [L. qumque, 
five, and capsula, a little chest] 

In botany, having five capsules to a flower ; 
as, a quinquecaptular pericarp. Martyn. 
QUINQUEDENTATE, a. [L. qumque, 
five, and dentatms, toothed; dens, tooth.] 

In botmrn, five-toothed. 
QUINQUEFA'RIOUS, a. [L. qumque, five, 
and probably Sax. pajiaa, to go, Eng. to 
fare , m from the root of vary.} In botany, 
opening into five parts. Lee. 

QCINQUEFID, a. [L. quinque, five, and 
to split.] 

la botany, five-eleft ; cot into five segments 
Vo u II. 


as a leaf. Martyn. 

QUINQUEFOTJATED, su [L. quinque, 
five, and folium, leaf] Having five leaves. 


QUINQUELITERAL, a. [L. qumque, five, 
and liter a, letter.] Consisting of five let- 
ters. M. Stuart. 

QUIN'QUELOBATE, \ a. [L. qumg u*,five, 
QUIN'QUELOBED, / and Wm, lobe.] 
Five-lobed - r divided to the middle into five 
distinct parts with convex margins. 

Martyn. 

QUINQUELOCOILAR, a. [L. qumque, 
five, and loculus, a cell.] 

Five-celled; having five cells; as a peri- 

QUI^QUEN’NIAL, a. [L. qumqueZHb] 
quinquettnis ; qumque, five, and annu l , 
year.] Occurring once in five years, or 
lasting five vears. Potter. 

QUINQUEP'ARTITE, o. [L. qumque, five, 
and paribus, divided.] 

1. Divided into five parts almost to the 

base, Martyn. 

2. Consisting of two parts. 
QUIN'QUEKEME, n. [L. quinque, five, 

and re mux, oar.] 

A galley having five seats or rows of oars. 
QUIN'QUEVALVE, \ o. [L. qumque, 
QU1NQUEV Al/WULAR, / five, and val- 
tar, valves.] Having five valvos, as a pe- 

QUIN'QUEVIR, a [L. qumque, five, and 
vir, man.] One of an order of five priests 
in Rome. 

QUIN'SY, n. i as a. [corrupted from Fr. 
esqumaneir, stpunancie ; It. squtnamnia 
Sp. esqutnancta.^ 

1. An inflammation of the throat; a species 
of angina which renders respiration diffi- 
cult, or intercepts it 

2. An inflammation of the fauces, particu 

larly of the tonsils. Hooper. 

QUINT, n. [from L. quintas, fifth, Fr. 
qumte.] A set or sequence of five ; as in 
piquet. • 

QUINT'AIN, a. [Fr. quintaim.] A post 
with a turning top. Shat. 

QUlNT'AL.a. [ Fr. quintal ; It .qumtale; 
from the root of L. centum, a hundred.] 

A hundred pounds in weight ; or a weight 
of that number of pounds; sometimes 
written and pronounced kentle. 
QUINTESSENCE, a. [L. quinta essentia, 
fifth essence ] 

1. In alchtmy, the fifth or last and highest 
essence of power in a natural body. Hence, 

2. An extract from any thing, containing 
its virtues or most essential part in a small 
quantity. 

Let there be light, said God ; and forthwith 
light 

Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure, 
Sprung from the deep. Mitten. 

3. In ehbmstry, a preparation consisting of 
the eswntial oil or a vegetable substance, 
toixad and incorporated with spirit of wine. 

4. The pure essential part of a th iap. 

[I have followed Bailey and Ash and our 
genera] usage in the accentuation of this 
word. Jameson baa dona the same. The 
accent on the first syllable is very unna- 
tural.] 
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QUINTESSENTIAL, a. ChU« of 
quintessence. , 

QUINTILE,*. [L. quintas, fifth.] The aa- 
pect of planets when distant from each 
other the fifth part of the aodiac, oar 79 
degrees. 

QUINTIN, a. [Fr. quintains, W. pumtsm, 
a hymeneal game,] 

An upright poet on the top of which turned 
a cron piece, on one end of which was 
fixed a broad board, and on the other a 
sand beg. The play was to tilt or ride 
against the broad end with a lance, and 
jjMss^without being struok by the sand bag 

QUINTUPLE, a. [L. quintuplui, fivefold ; 
jpdntus andpiico.] 

Fivefold ; containing fire times the amount. 

Gromit. 

QUIP, n. [W. prip, a quick flirt or turn , 
peipiaw, to move briskly, to whip ; as we 
say, to whip round u comer in running.] 

A smart sarcastic turn ; a taunt ; a severe 
retort Milton. Shah 

QUIP, v. t. To taunt; to treat with a sar- 
castic retort Ainsworth. 

QUIP, v. i. To scofF. Sidney. 

QUIRE, n. [Fr. choeur ; Itcoro; L. chorus, 
Gr. xwt ,J 

1. A body of singers; a chorus. [See Cho- 
rus, and Choir.] Milton. 

2. The part of a church where the service 
is sung. 

QUIRE, ti. [Qu. from the root of chorus, or 
from Fr. cahier, a sheet of paper, or rather 
a book of loose sheets.] 

A collection of paper oonsisting of twenty- 
four sheets, each having a single fold. 
QUI11E, v. i. To sing in concert or chorus. 

Shal 

QUIR'ISTKR, a. One that sings in concert , 
more generally, the leader of a quire, par- 
ticularly in divine service; a chorister 
But in America, this word is little used and 
vulgar. The word used is chorister. 
QUIRITATION, * [L. gmntatw, from 

J uirito, from qurror. ] A crying for help. 
Not used.] Bp. Hall. 

IRK, n. quurk. [from the root of W 
paired, a sudden start or turn, craft, de- 
ceit ; payrn, a whirl,] 

1. Literally, a turn; a starting from the 
point or line ; hence, an artful turn for eva- 
sion or subterftige ; a shift; o quibble; as, 
the quirks of a pettifogger. V Estrange. 

2. A fit or turn ; a short paroxysm ; as, a 
quirk of joy or grief. Shak. 

3. A smart taunt or retort. 

1 may chance to have some odd quirks and 
remnants of wit broken on me. Shak, 

4. A slight conceit or quibble. Watts. 

5. A flight of fancy. [Not in use.] Shak. 

0. An Irregular air, as, light quirks of 
music . . Po P r ‘ 

7. In building, a piece of around taken out 
of any regular ground-mot or floor, as to 
make a court or yard, Ac. Encyc. 

QU IRKTSH, a. Consisting of quirks, tBTW, 
quibbles or artful evasions. Barrow. 

2. Resembling a quirk. 

QUIRP'ELE, n. The Indian fiarret, an ani- 
mal of the weasel Mad*. Diet. Nut. Hist. 
QUIT, r. t. prsL and pp. quit at quitted 
[Fr. quitter ; lUqubars and chiUtrs ; Port. 
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Q U I 

Sp.quiiar; D. kwyten ; G. quitthm; Dan. 
quiUersr / Sw. jad/a ; W. pad« and ga~ 
dm, to quit; Ir. ctad, leave ; cuitighm, to 
requite. This ia the L. cede. The aeftae 
of quit ia to leave, to withdraw from ; hut 
the primary sense of the root muet have 
been to move or to tend ; for to requite ia 
to aend back. See Claea Cd. and C».] 

1. To leave ; to depart from, either tempo- 
rarily or forever. It doea not neceaaarily 
include the idea of abandoning, without a 
qualifying word. A man qmts hia bouae 
for an hour, or for a month. He quite hia 
native country on a voyage, or he quite it 
forever; he quite an employment with the 
intention of reeuming it. 

2. To free ; to clear ; to liberate ; to dis- 
charge from. 

To quit you of this fear, you have already 
looked death in the face. [Nearly obsolete.] 
Wake. 

3. To carry through; to do or perform 
something to the end, ao that nothing re- 
mains ; to discharge or perform completely. 

Never a worthy prince a day did quit 
With greater haeard and with more renown. 

Daniel 

4. To quit one’s self, reciprocally, to clear 
one’s self of incumbent duties by foil per- 
formance. 

Samson hath quit htmeeff 
Like Samson. Milton 

In this sense, acquit is generally used. 

5. To repay ; to requite. Spenser. 

— Enkindle all the sparks of nature 

To quit this horrid act Shak. 

In this sense, quit ia now rarely used. 
We use requite. 

6. To vacate obligation ; to release; to free 
from. 

Dangers of law, 

Actions, decrees, judgments against us quilted 
B. J onion 

7. To pay; to discharge; hence, to free 
from ; as, to quit the debt of gratitude. 

Milton. 

8. To set free ; to release ; to absolve , to 
acquit. 

Guiltless 1 quit, guilty 1 set them free. 

Fairfax. 

In this sense, acquit is now used. 

9. To leave; to give up ; to resign ; to re- 
linquish ; as, to quit an office. • 

10. To pay. 

Before thatjudge that quite each soul his hire. 
[Not n*<h£] Fairfax. 

11. To forsake; to abandon. 

Such a superficial way of examining is to 

quit truth for appearance. Locke. 

To quit cost, to pay; to free from by an 
equivalent ; to reimburse ; as, the cultiva- 
tion of barren land will not always quit cost. 
To quit scores, to make even ; to clear mu- 
tually from demands by mutual equivalents 
given. We will quit worst [marks of j 
charges] before we part 
Does not the earth quit scores with all the 
elements in her noble fruits ? South. 

QUIT, a. Free; clear; discharged from ; 

absolved. 

The owner of the ox shill be quit. Exod. xxi.' 
[This word, though primarily a par- 
ticiple, and never placed before its noun, 
has properly the sense of an adjective.] 

Qid tarn, [L ] A qui tarn action, in law, Is a 
popular action, in which a man prosecutes 


Q U I 

an offender for the king or state, as well 

as for himself. 

QUITCH'-GRASS, n. [property qtsieh-grass, 
probably from it* vigorous growth, or the 
difficulty of eradicating it.] 

Dog-gras* , a species of gmss which roots 
deeply and is not easily killed. 

QUITCLAIM, v. t. [ quit and claim.] To 
release a claim by deed without covenants 
of warranty , to convey to another who 
hath some right m lands or tenements, all 
one’s right, title and interest in the estate, 
by relinquishing all claim to them. The 
words used in the instrument are, u A. hath 
remised, released and forever quitclaimed 
all his right, title and interest to a certain 
estate.” Blackstone. 

QUITCLAIM, n. A deed of release ; an 
instrument by which all claims to an es- 
tate are relinquished to another without 
any covenant or warranty, express or im- 
plied. 2. Su>\fl. 

QUITCLAIMED, pp. Released by deed. 

QUITCLAIMING, ppr. Conveying by deed 
of release. 

QUITE, adv. [from quit; that is, primarily, 
free or clear by complete performance.] 
Completely; wholly; entirely; totally; per- 
fectly. The work is not quite done ; the 
object is quite accomplished. 

He hath sold us and quite devoured also our 
money. Gen. xxxi 

The same actions may be aimed at different 
ends, and arise from quite contrary principles. 

Spectator. 

QUIT-RENT, n. [L quietus reditus.] A 
rent reserved in grants of land, by the 
payment of which the tenant is quieted or 
quit from all other service. Blackstone. 

QlIITS, adv. [from quit.] An exclamation 
used when mutual demands are adjusted 
and tho parties are even, each quit of the 
other. 

QUITTAL, n. Return; lepayment Shak. 

QUITTANCE, n. [Fr.] Discharge from a 
debt or obligation ; an acquittance. [See 
Acquittance, which is chiefly used.] Shak. 
2. Recompense ; return ; repayment Shak. 

QUITTANCE, v. t. To repay. [MXwwe.] 
Shak. 

QUITTED, pp. Left; relinquished; ac- 
quitted. 

QUITTER, »t. One who quits. 

2. A deliverer. [Not ta use.] Ainsworth. 

3. Scoria of tin. Ainsworth. 

QUITTER-BONE, n. In farriery, a hard 

round swelling on the coronet, between 
the heel and tne quarter, usually on the in- 
side of the foot Far. Diet. 

QUIV'ER, fi. [Qu. Fr. couvrtr, to cover.] 

A case or sheath for arrows. 

Take thy quiur and thy bow. Gen xxvii. 

QUIV'ER, a. Nimble; active. [Not muse] 
Shak. 

QUIV'ER, r.s [D. huiceren, to shiver. This 
word seems to belong to the family of) 
quaver, W. pribiatr, to trill, to quiver, 1 
priv, a whirl or turn, private, to flv about, 
to wander, pripiaw, to move briskfy, poy- 
vow, to stir, move, agitate.] 

1. To shake or tremble ; to quake ; to shud- 
der ; to shiver, This word expresses that 
tremulous motion of the body which pro-’ 
eeeds from loss of heat or vigor, thus 
persons quiver with fear or with cold. 


QUO 

He quiver'd with Ms fret and lay for dead. 

. Dryden. 

And left the limbs sdll quic’rhtf on the 
ground. Addison . 

2. To play or be agitated with a tremulous 
motion. 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling 
wind. Shak. 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breexe. 

QUIV'ERED, a. [from the noun quiver?]* 

1 . Furnished with a quiver ; as, foe quivered 

nymph. Milton. 

2. Sheathed as in a quiver. 

— Whose quills stand quivered at his ear. 

QUIV'ERING, ppr. Trembling, as with 
cold or fear; moving with a tremulous 
agitation. 

QUIV'ERING, n. The act of shaking or 
trembling; agitation; as, to be seised 
with a quivering. Sidney. 

QUIXOTIC, a. Like Don Quixote; roman- 
tic to extravagance. 

QUIX'OTISM, f>. Romantic and absurd no- 
tions ; schemes or actions like those of Don 
Quixote, the hero of Cervantes. 

QUIZ, n. [Norm, quu, quiz, sought; Sp. 
quutcosa; from the root of question.] An 
enigma ; a riddle or obscure question. 
QUIZ, v.t. To puzzle. [A popular, but 
not an elegant word.] 

Quo warranto , m Law Latin, a writ brought 
before a proper tribunal, to inquire by what 
warrant a person or corporation exercises 
certain powers. Blackstone. 

QUOB, r. t. [W. pcapiaw, to strike.] To 
move, as the fetus in utero; to throb. 
[Local, vulgar, and little used.] 
QUOD'LIBET, n. [L. what you please.] A 
nice point ; a subtilty. Prior 

QUODLIBETA'RIAN, ». One who talk* 
and disputes on any subject at pleasure. 
QUODLIBEl'ICAL, a. Not restrained to 
a particular subject ; moved or discussed* 
at pleasure for curiosity or entertainment. 
QUODL1BETICALLY, adv. At pleasure , 
for curiosity ; so as to be debated for en- 
tertainment Brown. Diet. 

QUOIF, »». [Fr. cotfe.] A cap or hood. 

[See Cotf.] Shak. 

QUOIF, v. t. To cover or dress with a coif. 
[See Coif.] Addison 

[Thu word may be discarded with advan- 

QUOI^'FURE, n. A head dress. Addison. 
QU01L. See COIL, the better word. 
QUOIN, n. [Fr. coin, a corner ; Sp. cv&a. 
See Coin.] 

1. A comer. Mortimer 

2. An instrument to raise any thing; a 
wedge employed to nice cannon to a pro- 
per level, and for other purposes. Mar. Diet. 

3. In architecture, foe comer of a brick or 

•tone wall. Encyc. 

QUOIT, n. [D. coke.] A kind of horse-shoe 
to be pitched or thrown at a fixed object in 
play. In common practice, a plain fiat 
stone is used for this purpose. 

2. In some authors, the discus of foe an- 
cients, forown in trials of strength. 

QUOIT, o.i. To throw quoits ; topuy at 
quoit*. Dryden. 

QUOIT, v. t To throw. [Net used.] Shak. 



QUO 


QUO 


QUO 


QUOLL, n. An animal of Now Holland, 
feeemMing the polecat Diet. Nat. Hitt. 
QUONDAM, used mfjectivehf. [L,] Hiring 
beett formerly ; former; as, a quondam 
king or friend, Skak. 

QUOQK, pret. of Quake. TObe.1 framer 
QU6'KUM, ». [L. gen. plur. of qm, who.] 

1. A bench of justices, or such i number of 
officers or members os is competent by law 
or constitution to transact business; ’as, a 
quorum of the house of representatives. A 
constitutional quorum was not present 

2. A special commission of justices. 
QUOTA, n. { L . quota* ; It. Sc Sp. quota ; 

lr. cod, eota, a part] 

A just put or share ; or the share, part or 
proportion assigned to each. Each state 
was ordered to furnish its quota of troops. 
QUOTATION, a. [from quote.] The act 
of quoting or citing. 

2. The passage quoted or cited ; the part of 
a book or writing named, repeated or ad- 
duced as evidence or illustration. Locke. 

3. In mercantile language, the naming of the 


price of commodities; or the prioe speci- 
fied to a correspondent 
4. Quota; share. [Not uetd.] 

QUOTE, o. t. [Fr. quoter, now ee tar; con- 
nected with yeoM.j 

1. To cite, as a passage from some author ; 

to name, repeat or adduce a paasage from 
an author or speaker, by way of authority 
or illustration ; as, to quote a paasage from 
Homer ; to quote the worda of Peter, or a 
passage of Paul’s writings ; to quote chap- 
ter and verse. Atterbury. Swift. 

2. In commerce , to name, at the price of an 
article. 

3. To note. Skak. 

QUOTE, n A note upon an author. [06#.] 

Cotyrave. 

QUOTED, pp. Cited ; adduced ; named. 
QUOTER, n. One that rites the worda of 
an author or speaker. 

QUOTH, r i. [Sax. cryjan, cy>an, Goth. 

J NitfoM, to say, to teU , W. gwed, gwedud; 
r. ctadach. Qu. L. i nquio, contracted.] 


To my; to speak. This vetfc it defective, 
being used only in the ftrst and third pre- 
sons in the present and pest tenant, aa 
quoth /, quoth he, and the nomhmtive al- 
ways follows the verb. It is used only in 
ludicrous language, and has no variation 
for person, number or tense. 

QUOTID'IAN, a. [L. quotidian*; quota* 
and diet.] Daily ; occurring or retaining 
daily ; as, a quotidian fever. 

QUOTID'IAN, n. A fever whom pa roxysms 
return evety day. 

2. Any thing returning daily. Mittou. 

QUOTIENT, «. [Fr. from L. quoiiet , how 
often.] 

In arithmetic, the number resulting from the 
division of one number by another, and 
showing how often a less number is con- 
tained in a greater. Thus 3)12(4. Here 
4 is the quotient, showing that 3 is con- 
tained 4 times in 12. Or quotient is an 
expression denoting a certain part uf a 
unit; as]. 


R. 


R IS the eighteenth letter of the English 
Alphabet, and an articulation tui ge- 
neru, having little or no resemblance in 
pronunciation to any other letter. But from 
the position of the tongue iu uttering it, it 
is commutable with /, into which letter it j 
is changed in many words by the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, and some other nations ; 
as l it also changed into r. It is numbered 
among the liquids and semi- vowels, and is 
sometimes called the canine letter. It is 
uttered with a guttural extrusion of the 
breath, and in some words, particularly at 
the end or after a labial and a dental letter, 
with a sort of quivering motion or slight jar 
of the tongue. Its English uses, which are 
uniform, may be understood by the custo- 
mary pronunciation of rod, room, rose, bar, 
bore, barren, duturb, catarrh, free, brad, 
pride, drip, drag, drown. 

In words which we have received from the| 
Greek language, we follow the Latins, who 
wrote h after r, as the representative of the 
aspirated sound with which this letter was 
pronounced by the Greeks. It is the same 
m the Welsh language. But as the letter | 
is not aspirated in English, h is entire!} su- 
perfluous; rhapeodu, rheum, rhetoric being 
pronounced rapeody, ream, retoric. 

As an abbreviation, R. in English, stands for j 
rex, king, as George R. 

In the notee of the ancients, R. or RO. 
stands for Roma; R C. for Romana doitae ; 
R. G. C. for ret gerendee cornea ; R. F. E. D.’ 
for recte factum et dictum ; ‘ R. G. F. for 
regie ftUu»i R. P. r u p u biiea, or Romgui 


As a numeral, R> in Roman authors, stands 


R A B 

for 80, and with a dash over it, R, for 
80,000 But in Greek, g, with a small 

mark over it, thus f, signifies 100, and 
with the same mark under it, it denoted 
1000x100, or 100,000. In Hebrew, *i 
denoted 200, and with two horixontal points 
over it, ■», 1 000 X 200, or 200,000. 

Among physicians, R. stands for recipe, take. 
KA, si an inseparable prefix or preposition, 
is the Latin re, coming to us through the 
I talian and French, and primarily signify- 
ing again, repetition. [See Re.] 
RABATE, e. t. [Fr. rabattre ; It. rabbattere 
ra and battre, baiter e, to beat. See Beat 
and Abate ] 

Id falconry, to recover a hawk to the fist. 

Ameworth. 

RABATO, n. [Fr. robot.] A neckband or 
ruff [Not in ass.] 

RAB BET, v. t. [Fr. r abater.] To pare down 
the edge of a board or other piece of timber, 
for the purpose of receiving the edge of I 
another piece by lapping and thus uniting 1 
the two. Moxon . 

2. To lap and unite the edges of boards, Ac. 
In ship carpentry, to let the edge of a 
plank into the keel. Mar. Diet. 

RAB'BET, n. A cut on the side of a board, 
Ac. to fit it to another by lapping ; a joint 
made by lapping boards, Ac. 

RAB'BETED, pp. Pared down at the edge; 

united by a rabbet joint 
RAB'BETING, ppr. Paring down the edge 
of a hoard ; uniting by a rabbet joint 
RAB'BET-PLANE, n. A joiner’s plane for 
paring or cutting square down the edge 
of a board, Ac, Moxon. | 


R A R 

RAB'BIN, } *• Ar - *°rd, mas- 

ter.] 

A title assumed by the Jewish doctors, Big 
nifying master or lord. This title is not 
conferred by authority, but assumed or al- 
lowed by courtesy to learned men, Encyc. 
RABBINIC, \o. Pertaining to the Rab- 
RABBIN'ICAL, / bins, or to their opi- 
nions, loaming and language. 
RABBIN'IU, n. The lunguago or dialect of 
the Rabbins ; the later Hebrew. 

RAB'BIN ISM, n. A Rabbinic expression or 
phraseology ; a peculiarity of the language 
of the Rabbins. Encyc. 

RAB'BINIST, n. Among the Jews, one who 
adhered to the Talmud and the traditions 
of the Rabbins, in apposition to tbeCsraitas, 
who rejected the traditions. 

RAB'BINiTE, n. The same as Rubb'mieL 
RAB'BIT, n. [said to be from the Bolfic 
robbe, robbekm. ] 

A small quadruped of the genue Lepus, 
which feeds on grace or other herbage, and 
burrows in the earth. The rabbit is said to 
be less sagacious than the hare. It is a very 
prolific animal, and is kept in warrens toe 
the take of ite flesh. 

RAB'BLK, n. [L. rabulo, % brawler, from rabo, 
to rare ; Dan. roaber ; D, rabhelen,’ ssanoct- 
ed with e great family of words with these 
elements, Rb, Rp. Qu. Sp. robot, the tail.] 
]. A tumultuous crowd of vulgar, noisy 
people; the mob; a confined dtaotderly 
crowd. Skak. 

2. The kmer darn of people, without re- 
ference to an assembly; the dregs of the 
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Aidieon. 
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RAG 


RAC 


RAB'BLE-CHARMING, a. Charming or 
delighting the rabble. Sottfh. 

RAB'BLEMENT, n. A tumultuous erowd 
of low people. [Not in use.] 

Spenter. Shale. 

KABDOL'O 6Y, n. [Gr. pf, a rod, and 
*eysj, discourse ] 

A method of performing mathematical c 
rations by little square rods. Ash. 

RAB'ID, a. [L. rabidut, from rabio, rabo, to 

H e ; W. rAaii.] 

ous ; ragbag ; mad ; as, a rabid dog or 
Ti ’ * ’ * died to animals 


rage; 

Funoui 

wolf. 


It is particularly applii 
canine genus, affected 


temper called rabies, and whose bite com- 
municates hydrophobia. 

RAB'IDNESS, n. Furiousness ; madness. 

RAB'INET, ft. A kind of smaller ordnance. 

Atnsworth. 

R'ACA, n. A Syriac word signifying empty, 
beggarly, foolish ; a term of extreme con- 
tempt Mattb. v. 

RACCOON 1 , n. An American quadruped of J 
the genus Ursus. It is somewhat larger 
than a fox, and its fur is deemed valuable, 
next to that of the beaver. This animal 
lodges in a hollow tree, feeds on vegeta- 
bles, and its flesh is palatable food. It in- 
habits North America from Canada to the 
tropics. Belknap. Diet. Nat. Hist. 

RACE, n. f Fr. race , from the It razza ; Sp 
rata, a race, a ray, and ran, a root, L 
radix, lluss. rod, a generation, race; roju, 
to beget. The primary sense of the root 
is to thrust or shoot ; the L. radix nnd radi- 
us having the same original This word 
coincides in origin with rod, ray, radiate, 
&c. Class Rd.J 

1. The lineage of a family, or continued se- 
ries of descondonts from a parent who is 
called the stock. A race is the series of 
descendants indefinitely. Thus all man- 
kind are called the race of Adam, the 

’ Israelites are of the race of Abraham and 
Jacob. Thus we speak of a race of kings, 
the race of Clovis or Charlemagne ; a 
rare of nobles, &c. 

Henoe the long race of Alban fathers come 
Dryden 

2. A generation ; a family of descendants. 

A race of yonthftil and unhandled colts. 

Shah. 

3. A particular breed ; as, a race of mules ; 
a race of horses ; a race of sheep. 

Chapman. 

Of such a root no matter who is king. 

Murphy. 

4. A root; as, race-ginger, ginger in the 
root or not pulverised. 

5. A particular strength or taate of wine , a 
kind of tartnees. [Query, does this be- 
long to this root or to die following?] 

Temple. Massenger. 

RACE, n. [D. rat; Sw, reso, to go ; Ban. 
rejte, a going or course ; L. gradior, 
greteut, with the prefix g; Ir. ratha, a 
running; reatkam, to run; W. era*, a 
step, from rkax, a going ; allied to W. rkdd, 
a race ; rkedu, to run, to race; allied to 
Eng. ride. See Clou Rd. No 5. and 9.] 

1. A running; a rapid course or motiot, 
either on the feet, on horseback or in a 
carriage, &c. ; particularly, a contest in 
running ; a running in competition for a 
prise. 


The race was one of the exercises of the Gre- 
cian games. Encyc. 

I wield the gauntlet and I run the root. 

Pope. 

2. Any running with speed. 

The flight of many birds Is swifter than the 
race of any beast. Ba 

8. A progress ; a course ; a movement 
or progression of any kind. 

My racr of glory run. Pope. 

Let us run with patience the race that is aet 
before us. Heb. xli. 

4 Course ; train ; procesa; as, the prosecu- 
tion and race of the war. [Not note used.] 
Bacon. 

5. A strong or rapid current of water, or the 
channel or paaaage for such a current ; aa, 
a mill-race. 

6. By way of distinction, a contest in the 
running of horses ; generally in the plural. 
The races commence in October. 

RACE, v. t. To run swiftly , to run or con- 
tend in running. The animals raced over 
the ground. 

RACE-ftIN'OER, n. Ginger in the root or 
not pulverized. 

ItA'CE-HORSE, n. A horse bred or kept 
for running in contest ; a horse that runs 
m competition. Addison. 

RACEMATJON, n. [L. racemus, a cluster.] 

1 . A cluster, as of grapes. Brown. 

2. The cultivation of (dusters of grapes. 

Burnet. 

RAC'EME, n. [L. racemus, a bunch of ber- 
ries ] 

In botany, a species of inflorescence, con- 
sisting of a peduncle with short lateral 
branches. It is simple or compound, na- 
ked or leafy, &c. Martyn 

RACEMIF'EROUS, a [L. racemus, a clus- 
ter, and fero, to bear.] 

Bearing racemes or clusters ; as, the race- 
miferous fig-tree. Asiat. Met. 

RAC'EMOUS, a. Growing in racemes or 
clusters. Encyc. 

RA'CER, n. [from race.] A runner; one 
that contends in a race. 

And bade the nimblest racer seise the prize 
Pope 

RACH,n. [Sax. piece; D. brak; Fr. braque.~\ 
A setting dog. 

RA'CINESS.n. [See Racy.] The quality 
of being racy. 

RACK, n. [D. rek, rack, stretch ; rekker , to 
stretch ; Sax. jiacan, jisecan, Eng. to reach ; 
G. recken, to stretch ; reckbaak, a rack. 
See Beach and Break. Class Rg. No. 18. 
21.33] 

1. An engine of torture, used for extorting 
confessions from criminals or suspected 
persons, 'The rack is entirely unuiown 
in free countries. 

2. Torture ; extreme pain ; anguish. 

A St of the stone puts a king to the rack and 
makes him as miserable as it does the meanest 

* subject. Temple. 

3. Any instrument for stretching or extend- 

ing any thing ; as, a rack for bending a 
bow. Temple. 

4. A grate on which bacon is laid. 

6. A wooden frame of open work in which 
hay is laid for hones and cattle for feed- 

frame of bones of an animal; a ske- 
leton. We say, a rack of bones. 


7. A frame of timber on a ship’s bowsprit. 

Mar. Diet 

RACK, n. [Sax. hnaooa, the neck; Gr 
}*&(> the spine ; W. rhac ; D. kramg, G 
kragen , Sw. & Dan. krege, a collar; Ole 
Eng. crag.] 

The neck and spine of a fore quarter of vea 
or mutton. 

[The two foregoing words are doubtless fron 
one original.] 

RACK, n. [Sax. pec, steam ; pecan, to ex 
hale ; D. rook, rooken ; G. ranch, rauchen , 
Sw. rlkf rbka ; Dan. rog, roger. Set 
Reek.] 

Properly, vapor ; hence, thin flying broket 
clouds, or any portion of floating vapor ir 
the sky. 

The winds in the upper region, which mov« 
the clouds above, which we call the rack— 

Bacon 

The great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. Shak 

It is disputed however, whether rack in 
this passage should not be wreck. 

RACK, n. [for arrack. See Arrack.] Among 
the Tartars, a spirituous liquor made ol 
mare’s milk which has become sour and 
is then distilled. Encyc. 

RACK, v. t. [Sax. pecan. See the Noun.j 

1. Properly, to steam ; to rise, as vapor. 
[See Reek, which is the word used.] 

2 To fly, as vapor or broken clouds. Shak. 
RACK, v. t. [from the noun.] To torture ; 
to stretch or strain on the rack or wheel ; 
as, to rack a criminal or suspected person, 
to extort a confession of his guilt, or com- 
pel him to betray his accomplices. Dryden. 

2. To torment ; to torture ; to affect with 

extreme pain or anguish , as, racked with 
deep despair. Milton. 

3. To harass by exaction. 

The landlords there shamefully rack their 
tenants. Spenser 

4. To stretch ; to strain vehemently ; to 
wrest; as, to rack and stretch Scripture, 
to rack invention. Hooker. Water land. 

The wisest among the heathens racked their 
wits — Tt Uotton. 

5. To stretch ; to extend. Shak 


RACK, v. t. [Ar. jj \ rauka, to clear, to 
strain. Class Rg. No. 8.] 

To draw off from the lees ; to draw off, as 
pure liquor from its sediment ; as, to rack 
cider or wine ; to rack off liquor. Bacon. 

RACK'ED,pp. Tortured; tormented; strain- 
ed to the utmost 
2. Drawn off, as liquor. 

RACK'ER, n. One that tortures or tor- 
ments ; one that racks. 

KACK'ET, a. [This word belongs to the 
root of crack, Fr. craguer. See Rocket.] 
]. A confosed, clattering noise, less loud 
than uproar; applied to the confosed 
sounds of animal voices, or such voices 
mixed with other sound. We say, the 
children make a rocket ; the rocket of a 
flock of fowls. 

2. Clamor ; noisy talk. Swtft. 

KACK'ET, «. ». To make a confosed noise 
or clamor ; to frolick. Ofay. 

KACK'ET, n. A snow shoe. 
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RACR'JBT, *, [Pr. roam 
G. racket; D. nskcLj 

The la itniBw twiA which players at tennis 
■trike the bell. Shale. Digby. 

RACK'ET, v. t. To strike os with e racket 
Hewyt. 

KACK'ETY, a. Making a tumultuous noke. 

RACKING, ppr. Torturing; tormenting; 
•training; drawing oft 

2. a. Tormenting ; excruciating ; os, a rack - 

RA^lPlNG, it. Torture; a stretching on 
the rack. 

2. Torment of the mind ; anguish ; as, the 
racking * of conscience. 

3. The act of stretching cloth on a frame 
for drying. 

4. The act of drawing from the sediment, as 
liquors. 

RACKING, ppr. Flying as vapor or broken 
clouds. 

And drive the racking clouds aloug the liquid 
space. Dryden 

RACK'ING-PACE, n The racking-pace 
of a horse is an amble, but with a quicker 
and shorter tread. Far. Diet. 

RACK-RENT, n. An annual rent of the ftxll 
value of the tenement or near it. 

BlacJatonc. 

RACK-RENTED, a. Subjected to the pay- 
ment of rack-rent Franklin. 

RACK'-RENTER, n. One that is subjected 
to pay rack-rent Locke. 


Sp. roquet* i 


k the center of the kekdtng tilde, and 
appear like se many temidkawten. Bailey. 
RADIANCE, \ a. [L. radian*, rodeo, to 
RADIANCY,/ beam or sheet rays. See 
Radio* end Rag."] 

•Properly, brightness shootkg k rays or 
beams ; hence k gen eral, brilliant or 
sparkling luster; vivid brightness; as, the 
radiance of the sun. 

The Son 

Girt with omnipoteace, with radiance 
crown’d 

Of msjeity divine. Mitten. 

RADIANT, a. Shooting or darting rays at 
light ; beaming with brightness ; emitting 
a vivid light or splendor; as, the radiant 


RAD 

2. A primitive letter; * latter the* belongs 
to the radix. 

3. In r hm i e try, an element, or a simple eon- 
stituent part of a substance, whkh iskea- 


lisrk what radiant stats she spreads. 


Radiant in glittering arms and 


k ~"yS£: 


to pay rack-rent Locke. 

RA'CV, a. [This word, if the sense of it is 
strong, vigorous, would seem to belong to 
the family of Sax. hnap]-, force , juejan, to 
ruth. But the application of it by Cow- 
ley in the passage below, seems to indicate 
its connection with the Sp. & Port raix, 
root, L. radix.'] 

Strong , flavorous ; tasting of the soil ; as, 
racy cider ; racy wine. Johnson. 

Rich racy verses, in which we 
The soil from which they come, taste, smell 
and see. Cawley 

RAD, the old pret. of Read. Spenter. 

RAD, RED, ROD, an initial or terminating 
syllable in names, ia die D. road, G rath, 
counsel ; aa, in Conrad, powerful in coun- 
sel ; Ethelred, noble counsel. 

RADDLE, v. t. [probably from Sax. pjieeb, 
pp ab or ppoep, a band or wreath, or from 
the same root] 

To twist, to wind together. [.Not m me.] 
Defoe. 

RAD'DLE, «. [supra.] A long stick used in 
hedging; also, a hedge formed by inter- 
weaving the shoots and branches of trees 
or shrubs. Todd. 

[I believe the two foregoing words are 
not used in the United States, and proba- 
bly they are local.] 

RAD'DOCK, \ a. [from red, ruddy, — which 


RAD'DOCK, \ a. [from red, ruddy , — which 
RUDDOCK,) see.] A bud, the red- 
breast. Shak. 

RADIAL, a. [from L. radio*, a ray, a rod, 
a sprite. See Radim and Ray.] 
Pertaining to the radius or to the kre arm 
of the human body; as, die radial artery 
or nerve. Rum. 

The radial mutch* are two modes of 
the forearm, one of which bends the wrist, 
(he other extends it Encyc. Parr. 

Radial curves, in geometry, curves of Che 
opiral kind, whose ordinates all terminate 


RADIANT, a. In optic*, the luminous point 
or object from which light emanates, that 
falls on a mirror or lens. 

RADIANTLY, ode. With beaming bright- 
ness ; with glittering splendor. 

RADIATE, v. i. [L. radio. See Ray.] To 
issue m rays, as light ; to dart, as beams 
of brightness ; to shine. 

Light radiate* Rom luminous bodies directly 
to our eye*. Locke, 

2. To issue and proceod in direct line* from 
a point. 

RADIATE, v t. To enlighten ; to illumi- 
nate , to shed light or brightness on. [Usu- 
ally t r radiate.] Hewyt. 

RADIATE, a. In botany, a rayed or radi- 
ate corol or flower, is a compound flower 
consisting of a disk, in which the oorolleta 
or florets are tubular and regular, and of a 
ray, in which the florets are irregular. 

Afartyn. 

Or a flower with several semiflotculous 
florets set round a disk in form of a radi- 
ant star. Encyc. 

RADIATED, pp. Adorned with rays of 
light. Additon. 

2. Having crystals diverging from a center. 

Mineralogy. 

RADIATING, ppr. Darting rays of light ; 
enlightening , as, the radiating point in 

RADIATION, ». [L. radiatia.] The emis- 
sion and diffbsion of rays of light ; beamy 
brightness. Bacon. 

2. The shooting of any thins; from a center, 
like the diverging rays of fight. 

RAD'ICAL, a. [Fr. from L. radicalh, from 
radix, root. See Race and Ray.] 

1. Pertaining to the root or origin , original ; 
fundamental ; as, a radical truth or error; 
a radical evil; a ra d ical difference of opi- 
nions or systems. 

2. Implanted by nature; native; constitu- 
tional ; as, the radical mots*** of a body.’ 

Bacon. 

3. Primitive; original ; underived ; un com- 
pounded ; as, a radical word. 

4. Serving to origination. 

6. In botany, proceeding immediately from 
the root ; aa, a radical Imf or pedimrie. 

Marty* 

RAD'ICAL, *. In philology, a primitive 
word; a radix, root, or simple underived 
tmeompotntded word. 


stituent part of a subatanoa, iririch is inca- 
pable of decomposition. P ar k e . 

That whieh constitutes the distinguish- 
ing part of an acid, by its union with oxy- 
Jpn* Vre. 

Compound radical, is the base of an acid 
composed of two or more substances. 
Thus a vegetable acid having a radical 
composed of hydrogen and oarbon, is said 
to be an acid with a compound radical. 
Radical quanta**, in algebra, quantities 
whose roots may be accurately expressed 
in numbers. The term is eomstimes ex- 
tended to all quantities under foe radical 
sign. 

Radical eign, the sign ^ placed before any 
quantity, denoting that its root is to be 
extracted ; thus, »/a or */a+b. 

Encyc. Bailey 

RADICALLY, n. Origination. Brmn 
2. A being radical ; a quantity which ha* 
relation to a root. Bailey. 

RADICALLY, ado. Originally; at the ori- 
gin or root; ftradamenully; as, a scheme 
or system radically wrong or defective. 

2. Primitively; essentially; originally; with- 
out derivation. 

Theie great orb* thus radically bright. 

Pntir 

RADICALNESS, n. The state of being 
radical or fundamental. 

RAD'ICANT, a. [L. radio an*.'] In botany, 
rooting ; as, a radteant stem or leaf. 

Lee. Martyn. 

RADTCATE, v. t. [L. radkatm, radteor, 
from radix, root] 

To root; to plant deeply and firmly; as, ra- 


te root; to plant deeply and firmly; as, ra- 
dicated opinions ; radicated knowledge. 

GlanvUtr. 

Meditation will radicate these »ced« — 

Hammond 

RAD'ICATED, } or I)eepiy P lw,ted> 

— Prejudice* of a wliolf race of people mdi 
rated by a *urre»*ion of age*. Burkt 

RADICATION, n. [from radicate.] The 
process of faking root deeply ; as, the radi- 
cathn of habits. 

2. In botany, the disposition of ’he root of a 
plant with respect to the ascending and 
descending caudex and the radicles. Let. 
RAD'ICLE, «. [L. radkula, from radix A 

1. That part of the seed of s plant which 
upon vegetating becomes the root Encge. 

2. The fibrous part of a root, by which tl»e 
stock or main body of it is terminated. 

Martyn. 

RADIOM'KTER, a. [L. radio*, rad, and 
Or. MtTfo*, manure.] 

The forestaff, an instrument fee taking the 
altitude* of celestial bodies. Aeh. 

RAD'ISH, k. [Sax.nafetc; D. radge; G. 
radio**; Corn, rydhtk; Ir. raid**; W. 
rhuzygyi, from rhnnya, red. %ueRmddy.] 

A plant of tli* genus Hapkanus, the root of 
which is eaten raw. Horte-rmdieh is of 
the genus CocWearie. Wat e r - ra dieh is cl 
the genus Sisymbrium. 

RADIUS, n. [L. id. a ray, a rod, a beam, a 
spoke, that is, a shoot; radio, to shine, that 
is, to dart beams. See Ray.] 

1. In geometry, a right line drawn or extend- 
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iag from the center of a circle to the peri- 
phery, and hence the semidiameter of the 
circle. In trigonometry, the radius is the 
whole eine, or cine of 90°, 

2. In anatomy, the exterior bene of the fore 
arm, descending along with the ulna from 
the elbow to the wrist 

3. In botany , a ray ; the outer part or cir- 
cumference of a compound radiate flower, 
or radiated dieooue flower. Martyn. 

RADIX, n. [I,, a root] In etymology, 
a primitive word from which spring other 
words. 

2. In logarithm, the base of any system of 


logarithms, or that number whose loga- 
rithm is unity. Thus in Briggs’, or the 
common system of logarithms, the radix is 
10; in Napier’s, it is 2.7182818284. AD 
other numbers are considered as some pow- 
ers or roots of the radix, the exponents of 
which powers or roots, constitute the loga- 
rithms of those numbers respectively. 

3. In algebra, radix sometimes denotes the 
root of a finite expression, from which a 
series is derived. Hutton. 

R'AFF, v. t. [G. raffen, to sweep, to seise 
or snatch. It seems to be from the root of 
Sax. peapan, L .rapw; Ch. Syr. & Heb. «pa, 
✓ / / 

Ar. jarafa, to sweep away ; Persic 


roftan, id.] 

To sweep ; to snatch, draw or huddle to- 

? ether , to take by a promiscuous sweep. 
Ob,.} 

Their causes and effects I thus raff up to- 
gether. Carew. 

R‘AFF, n. The sweepings of society ; the 
rabble; the mob [rolluviet.] This is used 
chiefly in the compound or duplicate, riff- 
raff. [Pers. Jjjj roftah, L. guuquilur, 
sweepings.] 

2. A promiscuous heap or collection ; a jum- 
ble. Barrow. 

RAF'FLE, v. i. [Fr. rajler, to sweep away, 
to sweep stakes ; D. rgffelen ; Sp. rifar, to 
raffle, and to strive, to quarrel, to dispute, 
and to rive, to splitasail ; Port, rifa, a set 
of cards of the same color, and a raffle or 
raffling, also a craggy or steep place ; rtfar, 
to neigh, aa a mettlesome horse; probably 
from riving, opening with a hunt of 
sound, or as we say, to rip out (an oath). 
The 8p. rtfar, to strive, is precisely the 
Heb. 3r», to strive ; Syr, to make a tumult 
or clamor ; all from driving or violence. 

c 

See Class Rb. No. 4. 12. 19. Pers. Jxtj 
roftan, to sweep, to dean the teeth. See 
Riff.} 

To cast dice for a prise, for which each per- 
son concerned in the game lays down a 
stake, or hazards a part of the value ; as, 
to raffle for a watch. 

RAF'FLE, n. A game of chance, or lottery 
in wliich several persons deposit a part of 
the value of the thing, in consideration of 
the chance of gaining it The sueoessftil 
thrower of the dice takes or sweeps the 
whole. 

RAF'FLER, n. Ono who raffles. 
RAF'FLING, ppr. Throwing dice for a 
prise staked by a number. 


R'AFT, n. [In Dan. raft is a nek for hay ; 
in Sax. peapan is the L. rafflo; qu. from 
floating, sweeping along, or Gr. faara, to 
•ew, that is, to fasten together, and allied 
to reeve ; or Gr. ijiP#, whence sf •$*, * 
flooring. See Rafter and Rottf.] 

An assemblage of boards, planks or pieces 
of timber fastened together horizon tally 
and floated down a stream ; a float 

Shah. Pope, 

R'AFT, pp. [Sax. peapan, to seise, L. rajko; 
bepeapan, to snatch away, to bereave/] 
Torn; rent; severed. [06s.] Spenser. 
R'AFTER, n. [Sax. jieepteji ; Gr. tpQa, 
to cover, opxpn, a roof; Russ, ttrop, a roof.] 
A roof timber ; a piece of timber that ex- 
tends from the plate of a building to the 
ridge and serves to support the covering 
of the roof. Milton. Pope. 

R'AFTERED, a. Built or furnished with 
rafters. 

R’AFTING, n. The business of floating 
rafts. 

R'AFTSMAN, n. A man who manages a 
raft. 

R'AFTY, a. Damp; musty. [Local.] 

Robinson 

RAG, n. [Sut.hpacob, torn, ragged; pacian, 
to rake ; Dan. rager, to rake ; ragerie, old 
clothes ; Sw. raka, to Bhave ; ragg, rough 
hair , Gr. o(, a tom garment; fin***, 
to tear; ^nyng, a rupture, a rock, a crag ; 
finyoa, to tear asunder; W. rhwggatu, to 
rend ; Arm. roga, id. The Spanish has 
the word in the compounds anarajo, a rag, 
andrajoto, ragged ; It itraccio, a rent & 

rag ; ttracciare, to tear ; Ar. chara- 
ka or garaka, to tear. Class Rg. No. 34.] 

1 . Any niece of cloth tom from the rest , a 
tatterea cloth, torn or worn till its texture 
is destroyed. Linen and cotton rag, are 
the chief materials of paper. 

2. Garments worn out ; proverbially, mean 
dress. 

Drowsiness shall clothe a man with ragt. 

Prov. xxiii. 

And virtue, though in ragt, will keep me 
warm. Drvden. 

3. A fragment of dress. Hudibrat. 

RAG, v. t. [Qu. Sax. ppejian, to accuse ; 

or from the root of rage. The sense is to 
break or burst forth.] 

To scold ; to rail. [Local.] Pegge. 

RAGAMUF'FIN, m. [Qu. rag and Sp. mo- 

/ ar , to mock, or It. mttffo, musty.] 
paltry fellow ; a mean wretch. Swift. 
RAu'-BoLT, n. An iron pin with barbs on 
its shank to retain it in its place. 

Mar. Diet 

RAGE, *. [Fr. rage, whence enrager, to 
enrage ; Com. arraich ; Arm. arragt, ar- 
ragetn, to enrage. This belongs to the 
family of Rg, to break or burst forth. See 
Rag. Perhaps Heb. Ch. A Syr. pn, to 
grind or gnaan the teeth ; in Ar. to bum, 
to break, to crack, to grind the teeth, to be 
angry. The radical sense of 6am is in 
many cates to rage or be violent. Close 
Re. No. 34.] 

1. Violent auger accompanied with ftirious 
words, gestures or agitation ; anger excited 
fcffory. Passion sometimes rises to ragt. 
Torment and loud lament and furious rage. 

Mitten. 


2. Vehemence or violent exacerbation of 

any thing painful ; as, the rage of pain; 
the rage ot a fever ; the rage of hunger or 
thirst. Pope. 

3. Fury; extreme violence ; as, the rage of 
a tempest 

4. Enthusiasm ; rapture. 

Who brought green poesy to her perfect age, 

And made that art which was a rage. 

Cowley. 

6. Extreme eagerness or passion directed to 
some object ; as, the rage for money. 

You purchase pain with ail that joy can give, 

And die of nothing but a rage to live. Pope 

RAGE, v. i. To be furious with anger ; to 
be exasperated to ftuy ; to be violently 
agitated with passion. 

At this he inly rag’d. Milton. 

2. To be violent ana tumultuous. 

Why do the heathen rage f Ps. ii. 

3. To be violently driven or agitated ; as, 
the raging sea or winds. 

4. To ravage ; to prevail without restraint, 
or with fhtal effect ; as the plague rage $ in 
Cairo. 

5. To be driven with impetuosity ; to act or 
move furiously. 

The chariots shall rage in the streets. 

Nab. ii. 

The madding wheels of braxen chariots rag’d 
Milton. 

G. To toy wantonly ; to sport [iVof in use.] 
Gower. 

RA'GEFUL, a. Full of rage ; violent ; fu- 
rious. Sidney. Hammond. 

RA'GERY, n. Wantonness. [Not need.] 
Chaucer 

RAGG, n. Rowley ragg, a aperies of sili- 
cious stone, of a dusky or dark gray color, 
with shining crystals, of a granular texture, 
and by exposure to the air acquiring an 
ochery cruBt. Encyc. 

RAG'GED, a. [from rag.] Rent or worn 
into tatters, or till its texture is broken , as, 
a ragged coat; a ragged sail. Arbuthnot 

2. Broken with rough edges ; uneven ; as, 
a ragged rock. 

3. Having the appearance of being broken 
or tom ; jagged ; rough with sharp or ir- 
regular points. 

The moon appears, when looked upon 
through a good glass/rude and ragged. Burnet 

4. Wearing tattered clothes ; as, a ragged 
fellow. 

5. Rough; rugged. 

What shepherd owns those ragged sheep ? 

Dryden. 

RAG'GEDNESS, n. The state of being 
dressed in tattered clothes. 

2. The state of being rough or broken irre- 
gularly ; as, the raggtdneu of a cliff. 

RA'GING, ppr. [from rage.] Acting with 
violence or ftiry. 

2. a. Furious ; * impetuous ; vehemently 
driven or agitated ;* as, the raging sea or 
tempest 

RA'GING, n. Fury ; violence ; impetuosity. 
Jonah i. 

RA'&INGLY, ode. With ftuy; with vio- 
lent impetuosity. Hall. 

RAG'MAN, *. A man who collects or deals 
in rags, the materials of paper. RawUtuon. 
RAGMAN’S-RflLL, a A roll or register 
of the vahte of benefices in Scotland, nude 
by Ra gh uund, a legate of the Pope, ac- 
cording to which the clergy were after- 
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wards trod by to eeort ef Ron* [Sss 

JbiMrtbtl Eacyc. 

HUidkxy, \ «. [Fr. ragout; Amu ragood.] 
RAGOUT, / A sauce or sosso niay for 
exciting a languid appetite; or a high 
seasoned dish, prepared with fish, flesn, 
greens and to like, stewed with salt, pep* 
per, doves, Ac. Eneyc. 

RAGSTONE, a. A stone of to sflidoui 
kind, so named from its rough fracture. 
It is of a gray odor, to texture obscurely 
laminar or rotor fibrous, to lamina con- 
sisting of a congeries of grains of aquartxy 
appearance, coarse and rough. It effer- 
vesces with adds, and gives fire with steel. 
It is used for a whetstone without oil or 
water, for sharpening coarse cutting tools. 

Eneyc. Nicholson. 
RAGIFLED, \ [In hsraldry, a cross rmau- 
KAGGU'LED, j led may be best under- 
stood by calling it two ragged staffii in a 
cross. Bailey. — E.H.B.] 

RAGWORT, ft. A plant of to genus Se- 

RAIL, n. [G. riegel, rail, bolt or bar; W. 
rhatl.] 

1 . A cross beam fixed at the ends in two 

upright posts. Moxoh. 

[In New England, this is never called a 
bran ; pieces of timber of the proper sise 
for rails are called scantling.] 

2. In the United States a piece of timber 
deft, hewed or sawed, rough or smooth, 
inserted in upright posts for fencing. The 
common rail r among farmers, are rough, 
being used as they are split from the chest- 
nut or other trees. The rail '» used in fences 
of boards or pickets round gentlemen's 
houses and gardens, are usually sawed 
scantling and often dressed with the plane. 

3. A bar of wood or iron used for inclosing 
any place ; the piece into which balusters 
are inserted. 

4. A series of posts connected with cross 
beams, by which a place is inclosed. 

Johnson. 

In New England we never call this se- 
ries a rail, but by the general term railing. 
In a picket fence, the pales or pickets rise 
above the rails; in a balustrade, or fence 
resembling it, the balusters usually termi- 
nate in the rails. 

5. In a ship, a narrow plank nailed for or- 

nament or security on a ship’s upper works ; 
also, a curved piece of timber extending 
from the bows or a ship to the continuation 
of its stem, to support to knee of the head, 
Ac. Afar. Diet. 

RAIL, ft. A bird of the genus Rallus, con- 
sisting of many species. The water-rail 
has a long slender body with short con- 
cave wings. The birds of this genus in- 
habit the slimy margins of nvers and 
ponds covered with marsh plants. Eneyc. 
RAIL, a. [Sax-hjiwjle, ptejle, from ppijan, 
to put on or cover, to riy.J 
A woman’s upper garment ; retained in to 
word niyhtrau, but not used in to United 
States. 

RAIL, v. t. To inclose with rails. 

Canto. Spectator. 

3. To range in a line. Boom. 

RAIL, a. s. [D.rwfira, to jabber; Sp. roller, 
to gvate, to molest; Port, rotor, to swag- 


ger, to hector, to holt to aooUL This cor- 
respond* nearly with to G.nrdUe*, which 
may be to seme word frith a prefix, Eng. 
to brand, Fr. forifer,* to. raUa, to prate; 
Fr. raiUer, to rally. In Dan. driller sig- 
nifies to drill and to banter/} 

To utter reproaches ; to so off ; to use inso- 
lent and reproachful language ; to reproach 
or censure in opprobrious terms; followed 
by at or against, formerly by on. Shah. 

And rail at arts ht did not understand. 

Dryden. 

Leabie fbrsrer on me rails. Swtft. 

RAIL-BIRD, ft. A bird of to genus Cucu- 
lus. Eneyc. 

RAIL-ROAD, \ »i. [rail and road , or way.] 

RAIL-WAY, I A rood or way on which 
iron rails are laid for wheels to run on, for 
the conveyance of heavy loads in vehicles. 

RA'ILER, r. One who scott, Insults, cen- 
sures or reproaches with opprobrious lan- 
guage. South. Thomson. 

RA'ILING ,ppr. Clamoring with insulting 
language , uttering reproachful words. 

2. a. Expressing reproach ; insulting ; as, a 
railing accusation. 2 Pet. ii. 

RA'ILINO, n. Reproachful or insolent Jnu- 


aobW. This oot^ RAIN, *. t, To pour or shower down from 
m G, prahhn, which to upper regions; Iflceraln from to clouds. 
1 With* prefix, Eng. Then said the Lord to Moses, behfltd, I will 
to. ram, to prate; rain based from heaven hr yon. Band. xvi. 
I* Dan. driller sig- God shell cast the flsry of his wrath up#* him, 
inter/) and shall ram it upon him while he U eating. 

> eooff ; to use inso- ... Aehix. 

aguage; to reproach Upon the wricked he shall rain snares, fire 

mi terms : followed “* d brlra * ton *> * nd * horrible tempest. IV xj. 

Ski rain, ^ [3«. m o, fnn , n* «k- 
not understand. * ceu , t of ***** in drops from the clouds; 

Dryden. or to ***** thus falling. Ram is ftatn-’ 
ails. Swtfl. guished from mist, by the siae of to drops, 

of the genus Cuou- f . aro distinctly visible. When water 

Eneyc. f *'“ m , ver y • nQ * 11 drops or particles, we 
and road, or way.] * 11 aad f°9 ** composed of parti- 
al or way on which e [“ •» to "not "ty mdistinfuish- 

heela to run on, for n *° flo * t „ or **• «»*P«»ded in to air. 

y loads in vehicles. INBAT, «. Beaton or loured by the 
icaA, iniufa, on- _ "“j-J#* “fl . 

IK nnnmKrimn U„_ HA’ IN BOW, ft. A bOW, Of Sit arch of it 


guage 1 
RA'ILING, 


j>pr. Inclosing with rails, 
n. A series ofrails; a fenc 


RA'ILINO, n. A series ofrails; a fence. 

2. Kails in general ; or the scantling for 
rails. 

RA'ILINGLY, adv. With scoffing or in- 
sulting language. 

RA'ILLRRY, «. [Fr. raillerie.] Banter ; 
jesting language ; good humored pleasan- 
try or slight satire ; satirical merriment. 
Let raillery be without malice or heat. 

B. Jon* on. 

— Studies employed on low objects ; the very 
naming of them is sufficient to turn them into 

RA'ILLEUR, n. [Fr.] A banteror; a jest- 
er , a mocker. [AW English nor in use.') 

Sprat. 

RA'IMENT, n [for arrayment ; Norm, ara - 
er, to array ; arates, array, apparel. See 
Array and Hay ] 

1. Clothing in general; vestments; vesture, 
garments. Gen. xxiv. Deut. viii. 

Living, both food and raiment she supplies. 

Dryden. 

2 A single garment. Sidney. 

[/« this sense it is rarely used, and in- 
deed is improper.] 

RAIN, v.i. [Sox. bjiegnan, negnun, peman, 
junan, to rain ; Goth, rty«, ram , Sax. 
pacu, Cimbric, raekia, ram , D. & G. re- 
gen, rain ; D. regenen, to rain ; Sw. regn, 
rain ; regna, to rain ; Dan. regn, rain ; 
regner, to rain , G. beregnen, to rain on. 
It seems that rain is contracted from regen. 
It is the Gr. fytxt*, to rain, to water, which 
we retain in brook, and to Latins, by drop- 
ping the prefix, in rigo , irrigo, to irrigate. 
The primary sense is to pour out, to drive 

forth, Ar. ) baraka, coinciding with 
Heb, Ch. A Syr. TU. Class Big. No. 3.], 

1. To fall in drops from the clouds, as water , 
used mostly with it for a nominative ; as, 
it rasae; it will rain ; it rained, or it baa 
rooted. 

2. To fkU or drop lika rain; as, tears rained 

at toir eyes. Milton. 


rain. [AW used.] 11 all. 

RA'INRoW, n. A bow, or an arch of a 
circle, consisting of all the colors formed 
by the refraction and reflection of rays of 
light from drops of rain or vapor, appear- 
ing in to part of the hemisphere opposite 
to the sun. When the sun is at the hori- 
xon, to rainbow is a semicircle. The rain- 
bow is called also iris. Newton. 

The moon sometimes forms a bow or 
arch of light, more faint than that formed 
by the sun, and called lunar rainbow. Si- 
milar bows at sea are called marine ram- 
botes or sea bows. Ehcoi 

RA'IN-DKER, ft. [Sax. hjiana, Bosque. 
arena or orina.] 

The rane, a species of the cervine genus , 
thus written Sped. No. 400. [Bee Bane. I 
RAININESS, n. [froni rainy.] The store 
of being rainy. 

RA'IN-WATER, «. Water that has fallen 
from the clouds. Boy It 

RA'INY, a. Abounding with rain ; wet . 
showery ; as, rainy weather, a rainy day 
or season. 

RAISE, v. t. raxe. [Goth, raisyan, ur-rtus- 
y an, to raise, to rouse, to excito, ur-reisan. 
to rise. This word occurs often in the 
Gothic version of the Gospels, Luke ill. 8 
John vi. 40, 41. In Sw. resa signifies to 
go, walk or travel, and to raise, Dan. rei- 
ser, the some 'i'hese verbs appear to be 
the L. gradinr, gressus, without the nrofix , 
and grodtor is the Shemitir rm, which has 
a variety of significations, but in Syriac, to 
go, to walk, to pass, as in Latin. Whetor 
the Swedish and Danish verbs ara from 
different roots, blended by usage or acci- 
I dent, or whether the different senses have 
proceeded from one common signification, 
to move, to open, to stretch, let to rooder 

ifiJi ; to take up; to heave; to lift from 
a low or reclining posture ; as, to ram a 
stone or weight, to raise to body in bed. 

Tlie sngri smote Frier on the side and raised 
him up. Arts all. 

2. To set upright ; as, to raise a mast. 

3. To set up ; to erect ; to seton its founda- 
tions and put together; as, to rates the 
frame of a house. 

4 To build ; as, to raise a city, a fort, a 
wall, St c. 

I will forte against thee. 

_ . „ . Is. safe. Ames is 

6. To rebuild. 



RAJ 


R A K 


They shall raise up the farmer desolations. 

It. IxL 

6. To form to some hfobth by accumulation; 
u, to raise a heap of ttonec. Josh. viiL 

7. To make ; to produce; to emaae ; as, to 
roue a great estate out of small profits. 

8. To enlarge ; to amplify. Shah 

9. To exalt; to elevate to condition ; as, to 
raise one from a low estate. 

10. To exalt; to advance : to promote in 
rank or honor ; as, to raise one to an of- 
fice of distinction. 

This gentleman came to be raised to great 
titles. Clarendon. 

11. To enhance; to increase; as, to raise the 
value of coin ; to raise the price of goods. 

12. To increase in current value. 

The plate pieces of eight were raised three 
pence hi the piece. Temple. 

13. To excite; to put in motion or action ; 
as, to raise a tempest or tumult. 

He commandeth and raitrth the stormy 
wind. Ps. evil. 

14. To excite to sedition, insurrection, war 
or tumult; to stir up. Acts xxiv. 

.Eneas then employ* hi* pain* 

In part* remote to raise die Tiucan swain*. 

Dryden. 

15. To rouse; to awake , to stir up. 

They shall not awake, nor be ratted out of 
their sleep. Job xiv. 

10. To increase in strength ; to excite from 
languor or weakness. The pulse is raited 
by stimulants, somotimes by venesection. 

17. To give beginning of importance to ; to 
elevate into reputation; as, to raise a 
fondly. 

18. To bring into being. 

God vouchsafe* to raue another world 
From him. Milton. 

19. To bring from a state of death to life. 
He was delivered for our offcnne*, and reused 

again for our Justification. Rom iv 1 Cor xv, 

20. To call into view from the state of se- 

parate spirits; as, to raise a spirit by spells 
and inoantations. Sandys. 

21. To invent and propagate ; to originate ; 
to occasion ; as, to raise a report or story. 

22. To set up; to excite ; to begin by loud 
utterance ; as, to raise a ahout or cry. 

Dryden 


23. To utter loudly; to begin to sound c 
clamor. He raised his voice against the ] 
measures at administration. 


24. To utter with more strength or eleva- 

tion ; to swell. Let the speaker rases his 
voice. . ... 

25. To collect; to obtain; to bnng into a 

»um or ftrad. Government raitet money 
by taxes, excise and imposts. Private per- 
sons and companies raise money for their 
enterprises. . . 

26 To levy; to collect; to bring into ser- 
vice ; as, to raise troops; to raise an army. 

Milton. 

27. To give rise to. Milton. 

28 To cause to grow ; to procure to be pro- 
duced, bred or propagated; at, to raise 
wheat, barley, hops, &c. ; toraiw horns, 
oxen or sheep Hew England. 

[The English now use grow to regard to 
crops ; as, to grow wheat. This verb in- 
transitive has never been used in New 
England in a transitive sense, until re- 
cently some persons have adopted it from 
the English books. We always use raise, 


bat to New England it is never applied to 
tha breeding of the h u man race, as it is in 
the southern states.] 

29. To cause to swell, heave and become 
light ; at, to raise dough or paste by yeast 
or leaven. 

Miss Llddy can dance a jig and miss paste. 

Spectator. 

30. To excite ; to animate with fresh vigor ; 
as, to raise the spirits or courage. 

31. To ordain ; to appoint; or to call to and 
prepare ; to furnish with gifts and qualifi- 
cation suited to a purpose ; a Scriptural 
sense. 

I will raue them up a prophet from among 
their brethem. Deut xvill. 

For thi* cauie have I ratted thee up, to show 
in thee my power. Exod. lx. Judg. ii. 

32. To keep in remembrance. Ruth iv. 

33. To cause to exist by propagation. Matth. 
xxn. 

34. To incite , to prompt. Em i. 

35. To increase in intensity or strength ; as, 
to raue the heat of a furnace. 

36. In seamen’s language , to elevate, as an 

object by a gradual approach to it; to 
bring to bo seen at a greater angle ; op- 
posed to laying ; as, to raise the land ; to 
raise a point. Mar. Diet. 

To raise a purchase, in seamen’s language, 
is to dispose instruments or machines in 
such a manner as to exert any mechanical 
force required. Mar. Diet. 

To raue a siege, is to remove a besieging 
army and relinquish an attempt to take 
the place by that mode of attack, or to cause 
the attempt to be relinquished. 

RA'ISED, pp. Lifted ; elevated ; exalted , 
promoted ; set upright ; built ; made or 
enlarged; produced; enhanced; excited; 
restored to life; levied; collected; roused; 
luvented and propagated ; increased. 
RA'ISEH, n. One who raises ; that which 
raises , one that builds ; one that levies or 
collects ; one that begins, produces or pro- 
pagates Bacon. Taylor. 

RAISIN, n. rdzn. [Fr. & Ir. id , Arm. rasin, 
resin ; 1). rozyn , G. rosine, a raisin, and 
rosmfarbe, crimson, [raisin-color;] Dan 
rosin In Dan. dr Sw. rosen signifies the 
erysipelas. It is evident that the word it 
from the same root as red and rose, being 
named from the color. See Bed and Rose. 
This word is in some places pronounced 
corruptly reezn The pronunciation of I 
Shenaan, Perry and Jameson accords with 
that which prevails in the eastern states, 
which is regular, and which I have fol- 
lowed.] 

A dried grape. Grapes are suffered to re- 
main on the vines till they are perfectly 
ripe, and then dried in an oven, or by ex- 
posure to the heat of the sun. Those dried 
in the sun are the sweetest. Hill. 

RA'ISING, ppr. Lifting; elevating; setting 
upright, exalting; producing, enhancing; 
restoring to life ; collecting ; levying , pro- 


pagating, &c. 

RA'ISING, n. The act of lifting, setting up, 
elevating, exalting/producing, or restoring 

2. In New England, the operation or work 
of sotting up the frame of a building. 
RA'JAH, 1 n. [L. re a, rsyi*.] InTndia, a 
RAMA, / prince. Some of the r^ahs 


are said to be independent prioees; others 
are tributary to the Mogul. Em we. 

RA7AHSHIP, *. The dignity or princi- 
pality of a rajah. Ask at. Mas. 

RAKE, n. [Sax. pace, pace ; G. rechen; Ir. 
raca; W. rhacai, rhacan. 8ee the Verb.] 
An instrument consisting of a head-piece in 
which teeth are inserted, and a hag han- 
dle ; used for collecting hay or other light 
things which are spread over a large sur- 
face, or in garden* for breaking and smooth- 
ing the earth. 

RAKE, n. [Dan. ree&el; probably from the 
root of break.! 

A loose, disorderly, vicious man ; a man 
addicted to lewdness and other scandalous 
vices. Addison. Pope. 

RAKE, a. [Sax. paean, to reach.'] The pro- 
jection of the upper parti of a ship, at the 
highth of the stem and stern, beyond the 
extremities of the keel. The distance be- 
tween a (perpendicular line from the ex- 
tremity of stem or stern to the end of the 
keel, u the length of the rake ; one the 
fore-rake , the other the rake-aft. 

2. The inclination of a mast from a perpen- 
dicular direction. Mar . Diet. 

RAKE, v. t. [Sax. pacian ; Sw. raka ; Dan. 
rager 1 , to shave, to rake ; Corn, rackan , 
W . rhacanu ; Ir. racam , G. rechen ; Fr. 
racier ; Arm. racla. The D. hark, harken, 
is our harrow , but of the same family, the 
great family of break, crack, L.frtco. Class 
Rg. No. 34. 38. 47.] 

1. Properly, to scrape; to rub or scratch 
with something rough ; as, to rake the 
ground. 

2. To gather with a rake ; as, to rake hay 
or barley. 

3. To clear with a rake ; to smooth with a 
rake ; as, to rake a bed in a garden ; to 
rake land 

4. To collect or draw together something 
scattered; to gather by violence; as, to 
rake together wealth, to rake together 
slanderous tales; to rake together the rab- 
ble of a town. 

5. To scour ; to search with eagerness all 
corners of a place. 

The statesman rakes the town to find a plot. 

Swift. 

6. In the military art, to enfilade; to fire m 
a direction with the length of any thing , 
particularly in naval engagements, to rake 
is io ^cannonade a ship on the stern or 
head, so that the balls range the whole 
length of the deck. Hence the phrase* to 
rake a ship fore and aft. 

To rake wp, applied to fire, la to cover the 
fire with ashes. 

RAKE, e.i To scrape; to scratch into for 
finding eomething ; to search minutely and 
matedy; as, to rake into a dunghilL South. 

2. To search with minute inspection into 
every part 

On* is for mking in Chaucer for antiquated 
words. Dryden. 

3. To pass with violence or rapidity. 

Pas could not stay, but over him did rake. 

Sidney. 

4. T6 seek by raking; as, to rake for oys- 
ters, 

5. To lead a dhaolute, deba uche d tifo. 

Shamtme. 
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8, Tofadii»fromeperpeudiculardirectio«; 

Mjt HUklt ttktt an. 

RAXED, pp. Scraped; gaikerad with a 
xake; cleaned with a rake; cannonaded 
fore and aft. 

RAXEHELL, m. [Dan. rcekel; now con- 
tracted is to rat*; property rattL] 

A lewd, dissolute Mow; a debauchee ; a 
sake. 

RAXEHELLY, a. Diaaolute; wild. 

B.Jonton. 

RAXER, m. One that rakes. 

RAXESHAME, «. A vile diaaolute wretch. 

Milton. 

RAXING, ppr. Scraping ; gathering with 
a rake; cleaning and amoothing with a 
rake; cannonading in the direction of the 
length; inclining. 

And raking chase-guns through our sterns 
they tend. Dryden. 

2. a. That rakea; aa, a rating fire or shot. 

RAXING, a. The act of uaing a rake ; the 
act or operation of collecting with a rake, 
or of cleaning and amoothing with a rake. 

2. The apace of ground raked at once ; or 
the quantity of hay, Sic. collected by once 
passing the rake. 

RAX 1811, a. Given to a dissolute life, 
lewd; debauched. Richardson. 

RAXISHNESS, n. Dissolute practices. 

RAL'LY, t». t [Fr. rallitr. This seems to 
be a compound of re, ra, and tier, L. hgo, 
to unite.] 

1 . To reunite ; to collect and reduce to order 
troops dispersed or thrown into conftmon 

2. To collect ; to unite ; as things scattered. 

Attrrbury 

RAL'LY, e. t. [Fr. railler. See Raillery.] 
To treat with good humor and pleasantry, 
or with slight contempt or satire, accord- 
ing to the nature of the case. 

Honeycomb r*UU » me upon ■ country life. 

Addison. 

Strephon had long confess’d his am’rous pain, 

Which gay Cortnna rattled with disdain. Gay. 

RAL'LY, v ». To assemble ; to unite. 

Innumerable parts of matter chancsd then to 
rally together and to form themselves into this 
new world. TiUoUon. 

2. To come back to order. 

The Grecians rally and their pow’rs unite. 

Dryden. 

3. To use pleasantry or satirical merriment 

RAL'LY, n. The act of bringing disordered 
troops to their ranks. 

2. Exercise of good humor or satirical mer- 
riment 

RAM, n. [Sax. pant; D. ram; G. roatm, but 
remmbock, ram-buck, is used. Seethe Verb.] 

1. The male of the sheep or ovine genua; in 
some parts of England called a tap. In the 
United States, the word is applied, I believe, 
to no other male, except in the compound 
ram-cat. 

2. In astrostomy, Aries, the sign of the so- 
diac which the sun enters on the 21st of 
March, or a constellation of fixed stars in 
Iks figtnv of a ram. It is eosiridarsd the 
first of the twelve signs. 

3. Aa engine of war, used formerly for bat- 
tering and demolishing the walla of cities; 
eaUedabatforing-rom. [SeeBattmii^-nna.] 

RAM, «. t. [G. rammtu ; D. rammtijtn ; 

Dan. raw far, to ram or drive ; roomer, to 
V». II. 


strike, to hit 4 to touch ; W. niton, thorn. a 
thrusting, a pr ojection forward. To the 
same family belong L. rootm, a brand), 
that is, a shoot or thrust, Heb. Ch/& Syr. 
rauamah, to throw, to project, Eth.^^P 

rami, to strike ; Ar. ramai, to shoot, 

to throw or dart class Rm. No. 7. 8. 0. 
See Crow.] 

1. To thrust or drive with violence ; to force 
in; to drive down or together ; as, to ram 
down a cartridge; to ram piles into the 
earth. 

2. To drive, as with a battering-ram. 

3. To stuff ; to cram. 

RAMADAN, n. Among the Mohammedans, 
a solemn season of fasting. 

RAM'AGE, n. [L. ramus, a branch, whence 
Fr. ramags .] 

1. Branches of trees. [.Vot m we.] 

2. The warbling of birds sitting on boughs. 

Drummond. 

3. [See Rummage.] 

RAM'BLE, e. i. [ft ramrvgare, to ramble, 
to rove; Arm. rambrsal, to rave ; W. rkem- 
piatc, to run to an extreme, to be infa- 
tuated, and rhamu , to rise or reach over, to 
soar. These seem to be allied to roam, 

romp , rampant , Ar. J\j to exceed or go 

beyond, to depart Clous Rm. No. 5.] 

] . To rove ; to wander ; to walk, ride or sail 
from place to place, without any determi- 
nate object in view , or to visit many 
places , to rove carelessly or irregularly ; 
as, to ramble about the city ; to ramble over 
the country. 

Never uk leave to go ahroad, fur you will be 
thought an idle rambling fellow. Swtft. 

2. To go at large without restraint and with- 
out direction. 

3. To move without certain direction. 

O'er his ample sides, the rambling sprays 

Luxuriant shoot Thomson. 

RAM'BLE, n. A roving; a wandering; a 
going or mot ing from place to place with- 
out any determinate business or object ; an 
irregular excursion. 

Coming home after a short Christmas ramble , 
I found a letter upon my table. Swtft. 

RAM'BLER, it. One that rambles; a rover; 
a wanderer. 

RAM'BLING, ppr. Roving; wandering; 
moving or going irregularly. 

RAM'BLING, a. A roving; irregular ex- 
cursion. South. 

RAM'BOOZE, \ n. A drink made of wine, 

RAM'BUSE, / ale, eggs and sugar in 
winter, or of wine, mils, sugar and rose 
water in summer. Bailey. 

RAMXKIN, ) a. [Fr. ramequin.l In 

RAMXQUINS, / cookery , small slices of 
bread covered with a farce of cheese a»4 
eggs. Hailey. 

RAM'ENTS, a. [L. ramenla, a chip.] 8cra- 


RAM'ENTS, a. [L. ramenla, a chip.] Scra- 
pings ; shavings. [A'ot need.] Diet. 
%. Jn bo tany , loose scales on the stems of j 


plants. JAitnmus. 

RA'MEOUS, a. [L. ramut, a branch.] In 
bUmy, belonging to a branch ; growing on 
or shooting from a branch. Lee. 

RAMIFICATION, a. [Fr. from L. ramus, a 
branch.] 


1. The preeses of branching ar shooting 
branches from a stem. 

2. A branch; a small division nrooaadtag 

Aom a main stock or choanal; aa, tbo 
rumiftcatkm of a family ; the ramMoatiane 
of an artery. Arbuttnat 

3. A division or subdivision; as, the rastgf- 
cationt of a subject or scheme. 

4. In botany, the manner in which a tree 
produces its branches or houghs. Lea, 

5. The production of figures resettling 

branches. Encyr. 

RAM 'I FI ED, pp. Divided into branches. 

RAMIFY, v. t. [Fr. rami/hr ; L. rsanu, a 
branch, and /ocu>, to make.] 

To divide into branches or parts; as, to ro- 
mify an art, a subject or scheme. Boyle. 

RAM'IFY, e. u To shoot into branches, ss 
the stem of a plant 
When the asparagus begins to ramify— 

Arbuthnot 

2. To be divided or subdivided; es a main 
subject or scheme. 

RAM 'I FYING, ppr. Shooting into branches 
or divisions. 

RAM'ISH, a. [Dan. row, bitter, strong 
scented.] 

Rank; strong scented. Chaucer. 

RAM'ISHNEBS, n. [from row.] Rankness, 
a strong scent 

RAM'MED,jop. [See /toss.] Driven forcibly. 

RAMMER, n. One that rams or drives. 

2. An instrument for driving any thing with 
force ; as, a rammer for driving stones or 
piles, or for beating the earth to more so- 
lidity. 

3. A gun-stick ; a ramrod; a rod for forcing 
down the charge of a gun. 

RAM'MING, ppr. Driving with force. 

RAMOON', n. A tree of America. 

RA'MOUS, a [L. ramosus, from ramus, a 
branch.] 

1. In botany , branched, as a stem or root; 

having lateral divisions. Marh/n. 

2. Branchy ; consisting of branches ; fall if 

branches. Newton. Woodward. 

RAMP, v. i. [Fr. Tamper, to creep , It rass- 
pa, a paw; rampart, topaw ; rampicare, 
to creep , W. rhamp, a rise or reach over ; 
rhamant, a rising up, a vaulting or spring- 
ing; rhamu, to react) over, to soar, to vault 
See Ramble and Romance.] 

1 . To climb, as a plant ; to creep up. 

Plants furnished with tendrils catch hold, and 

to ramping on trees, they mount to a meat 
highth. 

2. Toapring; to leap; to bound ; to prance ; 
to frollck. 

Their bridles they would champ— 

And trampling the line element, would fierce- 
ly ramp. fajim. 

Sporting the hon ramp'd. mtttm. 

J in the latter sense, the word is usually 
tten and pronounced romp / tha Word 
being originally pronounood with a brand.] 
RAMP, «. A leap, a spring ; abound. 

Mitten. 

RAMPAL'LIAN, ». A mean wretch. (Not 
in use.] Mhak. 

RAM FANCY, n. [ f ro m ra m pa n t ] Eatcaartve 
growth or practice; exoetolw prevalence ; 
exuberance; extravaganoe ; a% the roar- 
psrncy of vine. South. 

RAMPANT, a. (Fr. from temper ; Sax 
3 D 
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nampenb, headlong. See Samp and Ram \ 

hie,] 

1. Overgrowing the usual bounds ; rank in 
growth; exuberant, as, rampant weeds. 

Clarissa. 

2. Overleaping restraint; as, rampant vice. 

South . 

3. In heraldry , [applied almost exclusively 
to the lion. A lion rampant is a lion com- 
batant, rearing upon one of his hinder feet, 
and attacking a man. — £. H. B ] It dif- 
fers from satiant, which indicates the pos- 
ture of springing or making a sally. Encyc 

The lion rampant shakes his brinded mane. 

MtUon 

RAMTART, n. [Fr. rmpart ; Arm. ramp- 
ant, rampart » ; Fr. ic remvarcr, to fence or 
intrench one’s self; It. rtaaramenlo, from 
rtparare, to repair, to defend, to stop, 
Fort, reparo ; reparar, to repair, to parry 
in defense. Hence we see rampart is from 
L. reparo ; re and paro. See Parry and 

1. hi fortification, an elevation or mound of 

earth round a place, capable of resisting 
cannon shot, and formed into bastions, 
curtains, Ac. Enryc 

No standards from the hostile rampart* torn 
Prior 

2. That which fortifies and defends from as- 
sault, that which secures safety. 

RAMTART, v. t. To fortify with ramparts. 

[Not in use.] Shak 

RAM'PION, n. [irom ramp.] The name of 
several plants, as, the common eirulenl 
rampton , a species of Campanula , the 
eretted rampton, a species of Lobelia ; the 
homed rampton , a species of Phyteuma. 

Fain, of Plants. 

RAMFIRE, n. The same as Rampart ; but 
seldom used, except m poetiy. Dryden. 
RAM'SONS, n. A plant, a species of Allium 
Pam of Plant*. 

RAN, the prel. of Rim. In old writers, open 
robbery. Lombard. 

RANCES'CENT, a. [L. ranceo, to bo rank. J 
Becoming rancid or sour. Encuc 

RANCH, v. t. [corrupted from wrench.] To 
sprain ; to injure by violent straining or 
oontortion. [Not used.] Dryden. Garth. 
RAN'CID, a. JX. randans, from ranreo, to 
be rank. This is the Eng. rank, luxuriant 
In growth.] 

Having a rank amell; strong scented ; sour, 
musty ; as, rancid oil. Arbuthnot 

RANCID'ITY, 1 n. The quality of being 
RAN'CIDNESS, / rancid ; a strong, sour 
soent, as of old oil. 

The rancidity of oils may be analogous to the 
oxydation of metals. Ure 

RAN ‘COR, n. [L. from ranceo, to be rank.] 

1. The deepest malignity or spite; deep 
seated and implacable malice ; inveterate 
enmity. [This it the strongest term for en- 
mity whtch the English language supplies.] 

It Issues from the rancor of a villain. Shak. 

2. Virulence; corruption. Shak. 

RAN'COROUS, a. Deeply malignant ; im- 
placably spiteful or malicious; intensely 
virulent 

So flam’d his eyes with rage and rmtc'rmu 


Mmoorous opposition to the Gospel of Christ 
West. 


RAN'COROUSLY, ado. With deep ma- 
lignity or spiteful malice. 

RAND, n. [G. D. & Dan. road, a border, 
edge, margin, brink ; from shooting out, 
extending.] 

A border ; edge ; margin ; as, the rand of 
a shoe. 

RANDOM, n [Norm, randrni ; Sax. pan- 
bun ; Fr. randotmie , a rapid course of 
water ; randon, a gushing.] 

1. A roving motion or course without di- 
rection ; hence, want of direction, rule or 
method ; hazard , chance ; used in the 
phrase, at random, that is without a settled 
point of direction ; at hazard. 

2. Course, motion, progression; distance 

of a body thrown ; as, the farthest random 
of a missile weapon. Dtghy. 

RANDOM, a. Done at hazard or without 
settled aim or purpose , left to chance ; as, 
a random blow. 

2. Uttered or done without previous calcu- 
lation ; as, a random guess. 
RANDOM-SHOT, n. A shot not directed 
to a point, or a shot with the muzzle of! 
the gun elevated above a horizontal line. 

Mar. Diet. 

RANDY, a. Disorderly; riotous. [Not 
used or local.] Grose. 

RANK, \ n. [Sax. hjiana, Fr. renne; 

RANEDEElt, / D. readier; G.rennthier; 
Basque, arena or orina ; so named proba- 
bly from running The true spelling is 
raw.] 

A species of deer 'found in the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia. He has large 
branched paimated horns, and travels 
with great speed. Among the Lapland- 
ers, he is a substitute for the horse, the 
cow, the goat and tho sheep, as lie fur- 
nishes food, clothing and the means of 
conveyance. This animal will draw a 
sled on the snow more than a hundred 
mileR in a day. Encyc. 

RAN'FORCE, w. The ring of a gun next 
to the vent. Bailey 

[I do not find this word in modem 
bookR.J 

RANG, the old pret. of Ring. [ Nearly ob- 
iolite. ] 

RANGE, r. i [Fr. ranger; Ami. reneqa, 
ranqein , W. ihrnctaw, from rhenc, reng, 
rank, — which see.] 

1. To set in a row or in rows , to place in a 
regular line, lines or ranks ; to dispose in 
the proper order ; as, to range troops in a 
body , to range men or ships in the order 
of battle. 

2. To dispose in proper classes, orders or 
divisions , os, to range plants and animals 
in genera and species. 

3. To dispose in a proper manner; to place 
in regular method, in a general sense 
Range and Arrange are used indifferently 

, in the same sense. 

4. To rove over ; to pass over. 

Teach him to range the ditch and force the 
brake. Gay 

^jThis use is elliptical, over being omit- 

6. To sail or pass in a direction parallel to 
or near; as, to range the coast, that is, 
the coast. 


, v. L To rove at large; to wander 
without restraint or direction. 


As a rearing Son and a ranging bear. 

Prov. xxviii. 

2. To be placed in order ; to bo ranked. 

’Tie better to be lowly bora, 

And rants with humble livers hi central — 
Shak. 

[In this sense, rank is now used.] 

3. To lie m a particular direction. 

Which way thy forests range — Dryden. 

We say, the front of a house ranges 
with the fine of the street 

4. To sail or pass near or in the direction 
of; as, to range along the coast 

RANGE, *>. [Fr. rangte. See Rank.] A 
row ; a rank ; things in a line ; as, a range 
of buildings ; a range of mountains ; 
ranges of colors. Newton. 

2. A class ; an order. 

The next' range of beings above him are the 
immaterial Intelligences— Halt t 

3. A wandering or roving ; excursion. 

He may take a range all the world over. 

South 

4. Space or room for excursion. 

A man has not enough tango of thought— 
Addison. 

5. Compass or extent of excursion ; spare 
taken m by any thing extended or rank- 
ed in order; as, the range of Newton's 
thought No philosopher has embraced a 
wider range. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends. Pope 

6. ’The step of a ladder. [Corrupted in po- 
pular language to rung.] Clarendon 

7. A kitchen grate. Bacon. Wotton 

8. A bolting sieve to sift meal. 

9. In gunnery, tho path of a bullet or bomb, 
or the line it describes from the mouth oi 
the piece to the point where it lodges ; oi 
the whole distance which it passes. When 
a cannon lies horizontally, it is called tb( 
right level, or point blank range; when 
the muzzle is elevated to 45 degrees, it is 
called the utmost range. To this may be 
added the ricochet, the rolling or bound- 
ing shot, with the piece elevated from 
three to six degrees Encyc. Mar. Diet. 

RANGED, pp. Disposed in a row or line , 
placed in order; passed in roving; placed 
m a particular direction. 

RANGER, « One that ranges ; a rover , a 
robber. [ AW little used J Spenser. 

2. A dog that beats the ground. Gay. 

3. In England, a sworn officer of a forest, 
appointed by the king’s letters patent, 
whose business is to walk through the forest, 
watch the deer, present trespasses, fcc. 

Encyc 

RANGERSHIP, n. The office of the keep- 
er of a forest or park. 

RANGING, ppr. Placing in a row or line , 
disposing in order, method or classes; ro- 
ving; passing near and in the direction of. 
RANGING, n. The act of placing in lines 
or in order ; a roving, &o. 

RANK, it. [ir.ronc; W .rhenc; Arm. rencq ; 
Ft. rang , a row or Hue; It tango, rank, 
condition ; Port fr Sp. rancho, a mess or 
set of persons; D. Dan. & G. rang. In these 

words, is is probably canal; Ar. 
to set in order ; Heb. fr Cb. TV id. doss 
Rg. No. 13. 47. See also No. 18. 20. 21. 
37. 46. The pnmaty sente is probably to 
reach, to stretch , or to past, to stretch along. 
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Hwm rmk aa i§mtk are often ejnoaj- 

1. A row or line, applied to troope; a line 
of men standing abreast or tide by tide, and 
aeoppoeed to file, a line running the leafth 
of a company, battalion or regiment. Keep 
your ranks ; dreaa your rmk 

Fierce fiery warrior* fight upon the cloud* 
lo ranks and squadrons and right forajif 

2. Ranks, in the plural, the order of common 
soldiers; as, to reduce an officer to the 
rank*. 

3. A row ; a line of things, or things in a 

tine ; as, a rank of osiers. Shak. 

4. Degree ; grade ; in military affairs ; as, 
the rank of captain, colonel or general ; the 
rank of vice-admiral. 

5. Degree of elevation in civil life or station ; 
the order of elevation or of subordination. 
We say, all rank* and orders of men ; every 
man’s dress and behavior should corre- 
spond with his rank ; the highest and the 
lowest ranks of men or of other intelligent 
beings. 

6. Class; order; division, any portion or 
number of things to which place, degree 
or order is assigned. Profligate men, by 
their vices, sometimes degrade themselves 
to the rank of brutes. 

7. Degree of dignity, eminence or excel- 
lence , as, a writer of the first rank, a 
lawyer of high rank. 

These are all virtues of a meaner rank. 

Addison. 

8. Dignity, high place or degree in the or- 
ders of men ; as, a man of rank. 

Rank and file , the order of common soldiers. 
Ten officers and three hundred rank and 
file fell in the action 

To fill the ranks, to supply the whole num- 
ber, or a competent number. 

To take rank, to enjoy piecedence, or to 
liave the right of taking a higher place 
In Great Britain, the king’s sons take rank 
of all the other nobles 

RANK, a. [Sax. pane, proud, haughty , Sp 
& It rancio , L. ranetdus , from ranceo , to 
smell strong. The primary sense of the 
root is to advance, to shoot forward, to 
grow luxuriantly, whence the sense of 
strong, vigorous , W. rhac , rhag, before , 
rharu, rhaciaw, to advance, to put forward. 
This word belongs probably to the same 
family as the preceding ] 

1 Luxuriant in growth , being of vigorous 
growth , as, rank grant ; rank weeds. 

Seven can came up upon one sudk, rank and 
good Gen. xli. 

2. Causing vigorous growth , producing lux- 

uriantly ; very nch and fertile , as, land is 
rani. Mortmer. 

3. Strong scanted ; as, rank smelling rue. 

Spenser. 

4. Rancid ; musty ; as, oil of a rank smell. 

5. Inflamed with venereal appetite. Shak. 

6. Strong to the taste ; high tasted. 

Diven sea fowls taste rank of the fish on 

which they feed. Boyle 

7. Rampant, high grown; raised to a high 
degree; excessive ; as, rank pride; rank 

Ido festive 

Thy rankest fruits. thak, 

8. Grass; coarse. Shak. 


! 0< Strong; clinching. Tike rank hold. 

1 Hence, 

{ 10. Excessive ; exceeding the actual value ; 

| as, a rank modus in law. Blackstone. 
To set rank, as the iron of a plane, to set it 
to as to take off a thick shaving. Motion. 
RANK, v. t. To place abreast or in a line. 

Milton. 

2. To place in a particular close, order or 
division. 

Poets wers ranked in the class of philoso- 
phers. Breemt. 

Heresy is ranked with idolatry and witch- 
craft. Decay e{ Piety 

5. To dispose methodically ; to place m suit- 
able order. 

Who now shall rear you to the tun, or rank 
your tribes T Milton. 

Ranking all things under general and special 
heads. Watts. 

RANK, e. t. To be ranged ; to be set or 
disposed ; as in a particular degree, class, 
order or division. 

Lei that one article ran* with the rest. Shak. 

2. To be placed in a rank or ranks. 

Go, rank in tribes, and quit the savage wood. 

Tate. 

3. To have a certain grade or degree of clo- 
vation in the orders of civil or military life. 
He ranks with a major. He ranks with the 
first class of poet* lie ranks high in pub- 
lic estimation. 

RAN K'ED, pp. Placed in a line ; disposed 
in an order or class , arrangod methodically. 
RANK'Ell, a. One that disposes in ranks; 
one that arranges. 

RANK'ING, ppr. Placing in ranks or lines; 
arranging ; disposing in orders or classes ; 
having a certain rank or grade. 

RANK'LK, v. i. [from rank . ] To grow 
more rank or strong , to be inflamed ; to 
fester; as, a rani ling wound 

A urn) ad) that burns and rankles inward. 

Rowe. 

2. To become more violent , to be inflamed , 
to rage , aa, rankling malice ; rankling en- 
vy. Jealousy rankles in the breast. 
RANK'LY, aJv. With vigorous growth , 
as, grass or weeds grow rankly. 

2. Coarsely; grossly. Shak. 

RANK'NESS, n. Vigorous growth ; luxu- 
riance , exuberance , as, the rankness of 
plants or herbage. 

2. Exuberance, excess; extravagance, as, 
the rankness of pnde , the rankness of ioy 

Shak. 

3. Extraordinary strength. 

The crane’s pride is in the rankness of her 
wing L' Estrange 

4 Strong taste ; as, the rankness of flesh or 
fish. 

3. Rancidness , rank smell ; as, the rank- 
ness of oil. 

6. Excessiveness ; aa, the rankness of a com- 
position or modus, Blackstone 

RAN'NY, n. The shrew-mouse. Brown. 
RANSACK, v.t. [Dan. randsager ; Sw. 
rant ok a ; Gaelic, rantuchadh. Rand, in 
Danish, is edge, margin, Eng. rand , and 
ran is rapine. The last syllable coincides 
with the English verb to sack, to pillage, 
and in Spanish, this verb, which is written 
saauear, signifies to ransack.] 

1. To plunder ; to pillage completely; to 
•trip by plundering; as, to ransack a bouse 


Their vow is made to r eams * Tray. Aha*. 

2. To search thoroughly; to enter and search 
every place or part It seems oftan to con- 
vey the sense of opening doors and p ar oefc, 
and turning over things in search ; as, to 
ransack files of papers. 

I ransack the several caverns. Weodesard. 

3. To violate ; to ravish ; to deflour; as, raw* 
sacked chastity. [Not tn use.] Spenser. 

RAN'SACKED, pp. KUo ged; marched 
narrowly. 

RANSACKING, ppr. Pillaging; search- 
ing narrowly. 

RANSOM, n. [Dan . rannon i Sw. ronton; 
G. rotation ; Norm, raancon ; Ft. ranpm ; 
Arm. ra»fxoft. In French, the word Im- 
plies not only redemption, but exaction ; 
but I know, not tlie component parte of the 
word. Qu. G. suhne, atonement] 

1 . The money or price paid for the redemp- 
tion of a prisoner or slave, or for goods 
captured by an enemy ; that which pro- 
cures the release of ft prisoner or captive, 
or of captured property, and restores the 
one to liberty ana the other to the original 
owner. 

By his captivity in Austria, and the heavy 
ransom he paid for his liberty, Richard was hin- 
dered from pursuing the conquest of Ireland. 

Davies. 

2. Release from captivity, bondage or the 
]>osseesion of an enemy. They were unable 
to procure the ransom of the prisonere. 

3. in law, a sum paid for the pardon of some 

C t offense and the discharge of the of- 
er; or a fine paid in lieu of corporal 


fonder ; or a fine paid in lieu of corporal 
punishment. Encyc. Blackstone. 

4. In Scripture, the price paid for a forfeited 
life, or for delivery or release from capital 
punishment 

Then he shall give for the ransom of his life, 
whatever is laid upon him Kxod. xxL 

5. The price paid for procuring the pardon of 
sins and the redemption of the sinner from 
punishment. 

Deliver him from going down to the pit { I 
have found a ransom. Job xxxiti. 

The Son of man came- lo give his life a ran- 
som for many. Matlli. xx. Mark x. 
RAN'SOM, v.t. [Sw. ransonera; Dan. 
ranxonerer ; Fr. rartfonner ; Arm. ra«f- 
xouna.] 

1. To redeem from captivity or punishment 
by paying an equivalent, applied to persons, 
at, to ransom prisoners from an enemy. 

2. To redeem from the possession of an 
enemy by paving a price deemed equiva- 
lent ; applied to goods or property. 

3. In Scripture, to redeem from the bondage 
of sin, and from tbo punishment to which 
sinners are subjected by the divine law. 

The ransomed of the Lord shall return. 

Is. XXXV 

4. To rescue , to deliver. Iloe. xili. 
RAN'SOM ED, w. Redeemed or rescued 

from captivity, bondage or famishment by 
the payment of an equivalent. 
RAN'SOMKR, n. One that redeem*. 
RAN'SOM ING, ppr. Redeeming from cap- 
tivity, bondage or poniabment by jiving 
satisfaction to the poaaessor; rescuing, 
liberating. 

RAN'SOMLESS, a. Free from ransem. 

Shai 

O' 

RANT, •. i. [Heb. A Ch, pn, retina, 

4 n o 
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to cry oat, to ihout, to sound, grow, mnr- 
mur; W. rhonta, to frisk, to gambol, a 
tense of the Hebrew alio.] 

To rave in violent, high sounding or extra- 
vagant language, without correspondent 
dignity of thought ; to be noisy and bois- 
terous in words or declamation ; as, a rant- 
ing preacher. 

Look where my ranting host of the garter 
comet. Skak. 

RANT, n. High sounding language without 
dignity of thought; boisterous, empty de- 
clamation ; as, the rant of fanatics. 

This is stoical rant, without any foundation 
in the nature of man, or reason of things. 

Atterlmry. 

RANTER, «. A noisy talker ; a boisterous 
preacher. 

2. [Ranters, primitive Methodists, a dis- 
owned branch of the Wetleian Methodists, 
originating in Staffordshire, May 31, 1807, 
under Hugh Bourne, who wrote their 
history, ana was a preacher among them. 
They hold camp-meetings annually ; ‘ the 
praying-people, in returning home, were 
accustomed to sing through the streets of 
Helper.’ and * this circumstance procured 
them the name of Ranters, and the name 
of Ranter , which first arose on this occa- 
aion, afterwards spread very extensively.’ 
The camp-meetings were first suggested, 
and then revived by the camp-meetings 
held throughout several parts of the United 
States of America. The religious opinions 
of the Ranter $ assimilate to those of the 
original Coxmexion, whence they separated. 

Evan*.— E.H.B.] 
RANT'ERISM, n. [The practice or tenets of 
Ranters, improperly called rantitm by Bp 
Rnst, an American writer. — E. 11. B.j 
RANTING, ppr. Uttering high sounding 
words without solid sense ; declaiming or 
preaching with boisterous empty words. 

R ANT'IPOLE, a. [from rant.J Wild , ro- 
ving : rakish. [A low word.] Congreve. 
RANT'IPOLE, e. *. To run about wildly. 

[Low / ] Arhuthnot. 

JIANTT, o. Wild; noisy; boisterous. 
RAN'ULA, n. [L. rana, a frog ; dun. a little 
frog-1 

A swelling under the tongue, similar to the 
encysted tumors in different parts of the 
body. Carr. 

RANUN'CULUS, n. [L. from rana, a frog.] 
In botany, crowfoot, a genus of plants of 
many species, some of them beautiful flow- 
ering plants, particularly the Asiatic, or 
Turkey and Persian ranunculus, which is 
diversified with many rich oolors. Encyc. 
RAP, v. [Sax. hjiepan, hjieppan, to touch ; 
pepan, to touch, to aeiie, L. rapto; Sw. 
rappa, Dan. rapper, to snatch away, and 
rapper eig, to hasten ; rap, a stroke, Sw. 
rapp; Fr. /rapper, to strike. The primary 
sense of the root is to rush, to drive forward, 
to fkll on, hence both to strike and to seise. 
That the sense is to drive or rush forward, 
is evident from L. rapidut, rapid, from ra- 
pto. See Class Rb. No. 26. 27. 28. 2d.] 

To strike with a quick sharp blow; to knock; 
ob, to rap on the door. 

RAP, v. t. To strike with a quick blow; to 
knock. 

With one great pesl they rap the door. 

Prior. 


To rap out, to utter with sudden violence ; 
as, to rap out an oath. Addison. [Sax. 
hjieopan, to cry out, that is, to drive out ! 
the voice. This is probably of the same 
family as the preceding word. In the 
popular language of the United States, it 
u often pronounced rip, to rip out an oath; 
L. crepo, Fr. crever.] 

RAP, v. t. To seise and bear away, as the 
mind or thoughts; to transport out of one’s 
self, to affect with ecstasy or rapture ; as, 
rapt into admiration. 

I'm rapt with Joy to see my Marda’s tears. 

Adduon. 

| Rapt into future times the bard begun. Pope. 

2. To snatch or hurry away. 

And rapt with whirling wheels. Spenser. 
Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery steeds. 

MiUon. 

3. To seise by violence. Drayton. 

4. To exchange ; to truck. [Low and not 
need."] 

To rap and rend, to seise and tear or strip , 
to fall on and plunder; to snatch by vio- 
lence. They brought off all they could 
rap and rend. [See Rend.] 

RAP, n. A quick smart blow ; as, a rap on 
the knuckles. 

RAPA'CIOUS, a. [L. rapax , from rapio, to 
seize. See Rap.] 

1. Given to plunder; disposed or accus- 
tomed to seize by violence; seizing by 
force ; as, a rapactout enemy. 

Well may thy lord, appeas’d, 

Redeem thee quite from death’s rapactout 
claim. Milton. 

2. Accustomed to seize for food ; subsisting 
on prey or animals seized by violence , as, 
a rapaciout tiger , a rapactout fowl. 

RAPA'CIOUSLY, adv. By rapine ; by vio- 
lent robbery or seizure. 
RAPA'CIOUSNESS, n. The quality of be- 
ing rapacious ; disposition to plunder or 
to exact by oppression. 

RAPAC'ITY, n. [Fr. rapacith, L.rapacitat, 
from rapax, rapio.] 

1. AddictodnesB to plunder ; the exercise’of 

J ilunder ; the act or practice of seizing by 
bree ; as, the rapacity of a conquering 
army ; the rapacity of pirates ; the rapa- 
city of a Turkish pashaw ; the rapacity of 
extortioners. 

2. llavcnousncss , as, the rapacity of ani- 
mals. 

3. The act or practice of extorting or ex- 
acting by oppressive injustice. 

RAPE, n. [L. rapio, raptut ; It .ratio; Fr. 
rapt; W. rhaib, a snatching ; rhetbutw, to 
snatch. See Rap. ] 

1 . In a general tense , a seising by violence ; 
also, a seising and carrying away by force, 
as females. Mttford. 

2. In law, the carnal knowledge of a woman 
forcibly and against her will. Blackttone. 

3. Privation ; the act of seizing or taking 
away. Chapman, 

And rain’d orphans of thy rapet complain. 

Sandyt. 

4. Something taken or seized and carried 
away. 

Where now are all my hopes? oh, never more 
Shall they revive, nor death her rapet restore. 

- Sandyt. 

6. Fruit plucked from the cluster. . £*• 
6. A division of a county in Sussex, in Eng- 


land; or an intermediate division between 
a hundred ana a shire, and containing 
three or four hundreds. Bladutone. 

RAPE, n. [Ir. reub; L. rapa, rapom; Or. 
i*TV ( ; D. raap; O. rUbe; Sw. roAo.] 

A plant of the genus Brassica, called also 
cole-rape and cole-seed, and of which the 
navow or French turnep is a variety. 

Lee. Ed. Encuc. 

'The broom-rape is of the genus Orobanche. 

RA'PERQOT. See RAPE. 

RA'PESEED, n. The seed of the rape, from 
which oil is expressed. 

RAP'ID, a. [L. rapidut, from rapto, the pri- 
mary sense of which is to rwA.] 

1. Very swift or quick ; moving with cele- 
rity; as, a rapid stream ; a rapid flight , a 
rapid motion. 

Part shun the goal with rapid wheels. 

MiUon. 

2. Advancing with haste or speed ; speedy 
in progression ; as, rapid growth ; rapid 
improvement 

3. Of quick utterance of words ; as, a rapid 
speaker. 

RAPID'ITY, n. [L. rapiditas; Fr. rapidiU, 

1. IwiiLess; celerity; velocity; as, the ra- 
pidity of a current ; the rapidity of motion 
of any kind. 

2. Haste in utterance ; as, the rapidity of 
speech or pronunciation. 

3. Quickness of progression or advance ; os, 
rapidity of growth or improvement. 

RAPIDLY, adv. With great speed, celerity 
or velocity; swiftly; with quick progres- 
sion ; ,ns, to run rapidly ; to grow or im- 
prove rapidly. 

2. With quick utterance ; as, to speak ra- 

R^pflJNESS, n. Swiftness; speed; cele- 
rity ; rapidity. 

RAP'IDS, n. plur. The part of a river where 
the current moves with more celerity than 
the common current Rapids imply a con- 
siderable descent of the earth, out not 
sufficient to occasion a fall of tho water, 
or what is called a cascade or cataract 

RA'PIER, n. [Fr. rapier c ; Ir. roipeir ; from 
thrusting, driving, or quick motion.] A 
small sword used only in thrusting. 

' Skat. Pope. 

RA'PIEIt-FJSH, n. The sword-fish. Grew. 

RAP'IL, \ n. Pulverized volcanic sub- 

RAPIL'LO, / stances. 

RAP'JNE, n. [Fr. from L. rapma ; rapio, to 
seize.] 

1. The act of plundering; the seising and 
carrying away of things by force. 

2. Violence; force. MiUon. 

RAPINE, v. t. To plunder. Buck. 

RAPPAREE', ft. A wild Irish plunderer , 

so called from r apery, a half pike that he 
cornea. Todd 

RAPPEE*, ft. A coarse kind of snuff. 

RAP'PER, n. [from rap.] One that raps or 
knocks. 

2. The knocker of a door. [Not m common 
we.] 

3. An oath or alia. [Not in use.] Parker. 

RAPTORT, n. [Fr. from re and porter, to 

bear.] Relation ; proportion. [Not m 

wej Temple. 

RAPT^pf. [from rap.] Transported; ra- 
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RAFT. *>. t To transport or ravish. [JVot 
fttiliiHift or lii IM.T Chapman. 

RAPT, ». Amatw; * trine*. Morton. 
2. Aridity. [Mrf in «*.] 

RAPTOR, \ «. f L. raptor.] A ravishsr ; a 
RAPTORJ pnmwer. Drayton. 

RAPTURE, a. [L. raptus, rsmio.] A seis- 
ing by violence. [LmkusedL] Chapman. 

2. Transport; ecstasy; violence of a plea- 
ting passion ; extreme joy or pleasure. 

Music when thus applied, raises in the mind 
of the bearer great conceptions ; it strengthens 
devotion and advances praise into rapture. 

Spectator. 

3. Rapidity with violence ; a hurrying along 

with velocity ; at, rolling with torrent rap- 
tor*. Milton. 

4. Enthusiasm ; uncommon heat of imagi- 
nation. 

You grow correct, that once with rapture 
writ Pope. 

RAPTURED, o. Ravished ; transported. 

Thornton . 

[But enraptured is generally used.] 
RAFTURIST, it An enthusiast Spenter. 
RAPTUROUS, a. Ecstatic, transporting; 
ravishing ; as, rapturous joy, pleasure or 
delight Collier. 

RARE, a. [L. rams, thin ; Sp. Port & It 
rare ; Fr. rare ; D. roar ; G. & Dan. ror ] 

1. Uncommon; not frequent; as, a rare 
event; a rare phenomenon. 

2. Unusually excellent; valuable to a de- 
gree seldom found. 

Rare work, ail fill’d with terror and delight. 

Cowley. 

Above the rest I judge one beauty rare. 

Dryden. 

3. Thinly scattered. 

Those rare and solitary, these in flocks — 

Milton. 

4. Thin ; porous ; not dense ; as, a rare and 
attenuate substance. 

Water is nineteen tunes lighter and by con- 
sequence nineteen times rarer than gold. 

Newton. 

1. [Sax. hpepe.] Nearly n a ; imperfectly 

roasted or boiled , as, rare beef or mutton ; 
eggs roasted rare. Dryden. 

RAZEES HOW, n. [rare and sAow.1 A 
show carried m a box. Dope. 

RAREFACTION, ». [Fr. See Rarefy.} 
The act or process of expanding or distend- 
ing bodies, by separating the parts and ren- 
dering the bodies more rare or porous, by 
which operation they appear under a larger 
bulk, or require more room, without an ac- 
cession of new matter , opposed to conden- 
sation , as, the rarefaction of air. Eneyc. 
RAR'EFI ABLE, a. Capable of being rare- 
fied. 

RAR'EFY, v. t. [Fr. rorejier; L. rarefoeto ; 
rams , rare, ana/ario, to nuke.] 

To make thin and porous or less dense ; to 
expand or enlarge a body without adding 
to it any new portion of its own matter ; 
opposed to condense. Eneyc. Thomson. 
RAR'EFY, v. i. To become thin and porous. 

Dryden. 

RAR'EFYING, ppr. Making thin or less 
dense. 

R A 'RELY, ado. Seldom; not often; as, 
things rarely seen. 

2. Finely; nicely. [ Little need.) Shah. 
RA'RENESS, it. The elate of being uncofn- 

mon; uncotmnonneas; infrequency. 


R AS 

And let tbs rareness the ■■*& gift commend. 

Dryden. 

2. Value arising from scarcity. Bacon. 

3. Thinness; tenuity; as, the rareness of air 
or vapor. 

4. Distance from each other; thinness. 

Johnson. 

RA'RERIPE, a. [Sax. apaqian, to excite, to 
hasten.] 

Early ripe ; ripe before others, or before the 
usual season. 

RA'RERIPE, n. An early fruit, particularly 
a kind of peach which ripens early. 
RAR'ITY, n. [Fr. rare tf ; L. roritas.] Un- 
commonness; infrequency. 

Far from being fond of a flower for its 
rarity-- Spectator. 

2. A thing valued for Its scarcity. 

I saw three rarities of different kinds, which 
piessed me more than any other shows in the 
piece. Addison. 

3. Thinness; tenuity; opposed to density; 

as, the rarity of air. Dippy. 

RASTA L, n. [Sax. id. This word is said 
to signify a lean beast.] 

A mean fellow; a scoundrel; in modem 
usage, a trickish dishonest fellow ; a rogue , 
particularly applied to men and boys guilty 
of the lesser crimes, and indicating less 
enormity or guilt than villain. 

I have sense to serve my turn in store, 

And he’s a rascal who pretends to more. 

Dryden. 

RAS'CAL, a. Lean ; as, a rascal deer. 

2. Mean ; low. Spenser. 

RASCAL'ION, n. [from rascal.'] A low 
mean wretch. Jludibras. 

RASCAL'ITY, n. The low mean people. 

South. 

2. Mean trickishness or dishonesty; base 
fraud. [ This is Us sense in present usage 
in America.] 

R AST ALLY, a. Meanly trickish or dis- 
honest; vile. 

2. Mean , vile ; base ; worthless; as, a ras- 
cally porter. Swift. 

RASE, v. t. s as *. [Fr. raser; Sp. & Port 
rasar , It. rasare and raschiars ; Arm. 
raxa; L. rasas, rado. With these words ac- 
cord the W. rhalhu, to rub off, rhathell, a 
rasp, Eth. ^(D't' to rub or wipe. See the 
verb to row, which is radically the same 
word. If g in grate is a prefix, the word 
is formed on the same radix. Class Rd, 
No. 10. 13 17. 25. 35. 38. 42. 56. 58. 61. 
62. 64. 81.] 

1. To pass along the surface of a thing, 
with striking or rubbing it at the same 
time; to grave. 

Might not the bullet which rased his cheek, 
have gone into his head f ( Ofiw.l South, 

2. To erase ; to scratch or rub out , or to 

blot out ; to cancel. Milton. 

[In this sense, erase is generally used.] 

3. To level with the ground; to overthrow; 
to destroy ; as, to rate a city. Milton. 

[In this sense, rase is generally used. 
This orthography, rate, may therefore be 
considered as nearly obsolete ; arose, erase 
and rase having supeneded it,] 

RASE, n. A cancel ; erasure. [ Not m use.] 
2. A slight wound. [Ao< muss.] 

RASH, a. [D. ft G. roach , quick; Sw. ft Dsn. 
task, id. ; Sax. hjiab, h ps»h, h/ue>, quick, 
hasty, ready, end bjiwy, psej, impetus, 


force, end bjieoraa, /ieojan./n»f»n, to rush 
See Ready and Rush. The mem Is ad- 
vancing, pushing forward. Class Rd. No. 

1. Hasfy in council or action ; precipitate ; 
resolving or entering on a jprqfeet or mea- 
sure without due deliberation and caution, 
and thus encountering unnecessary hasard; 
applied to persons; as, a msh statesman or 
minister: s raeA commander. 

2. Uttered or undertaken with too much 
haste or too little reflection ; as, r<uA words ; 
rasA measures. 

3. Requiring haste ; urgent 

I have scarce leisure to salute you, 

My matter is so rash. Shah. 

4. Quick; sudden; as, rasA gunpowder 
[ Not muse.] 

RASH, n. Cora so dry as to fall out with 
handling. [Local.] Grose. 

RASH, n. [It roseto.] Satin. 

2. An eruption or efflorescence on the body 
[In Italian, raschia is the itch.] 

RASH, v. t. [It. raechiare, to scrape or 
grate ; W. rhdsg, rhasgyl, rhasgliaw ; from 
the root of rase, graze. J To Mice ; to cut 
into pieces ; to divide. Spenser 

RASH'EK, n. A thin slice of bacon ; a thiu 
cut Shal 

RASH'LY, adv. With precipitation; has- 
tily, without due deliberation. 

He that doth sny thing rashly, must do it 
willingly. L’Estrunpt. 

So rashly breve, to dsre the sword of The 
seus. Smith 

RASHNESS, i*. Too much haste in resolv- 
ing or in undertaking a measure ; precipi- 
tation ; inconsiderate readiness or prompt- 
ness to decide or act, implying disregard 
of consequences or contempt of danger, 
applied to persons. The failure of enter- 
prises is often owing to rashness. 

Wr offend by rashness, which U sn affirming 
or denying before wc have sufficient!) informt d 
ourselves. South. 

2. The quality of being uttered or done 
without due deliberation, as, the rashness 
of words or of undertakings. 

R'ASP, n. [Sw. ft D rasp ; G. ratpel ; Dan 
raspr ; Fr. rdpe, for raspa; It. ft Sp. raspa 
See Rase.] 

1 . A large rough file ; a grater. 

2 A raspberry, — w hieh see. Bacon. 

R'ASP, v. t. [D. raspen; Dan. rasper; Sw. 
raspa; It, raspare , Sp. raspar , Fr. rdper ; 
W.rha/hell, in a different dialect. See Rase. J 
To rub or file with a rusp ; to rub or grate 
with a rough file, at, to rasp wood to 
make it smooth , to rasp bones to powder. 

Wiseman. Moaon. 

R’ASPATORY, n A surgeon's reap. 

Wiseman. 

R’ASPBERRY, n [from rasp, to named 
from the roughness of the brambles ; G. 
ieratsbeere , from kratsen, to scratch.] 

The fruit of a bramble or species of rubus , 
a berry growing on a prickly plant; as, 
the black raspberry ; the red and the white 

R’ A?SeJiRY-BV8H, n. The bramble pr <f - 
ducing raspberries. 

KA'SUhE, n. s mu. [L. rasura, from rado, 
rasus. See Rsue.] 

1. The act of scraping or shaving; tbo act 
of erasing. 
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2. The mark by which a letter, word or any 
part of a writing ie erased, efihoed or obli- 
terated: an erasure. 

RAT, ». [Sax. juer; D. rot; G. rotas; Fr. 
rat, Ana. rax ; Sp. rate; Port. id. a rat, 
and rates, sharp stones in the sea that wear 
cables; probably named from gnawing, 
and from the root of L. rodo.] 

A small quadruped of the genus Mus, which 
infests houses, stores ana ships ; a trouble- 
some race of animals. 

To smella rat, to be suspicious, to be on the 
watch from suspicion ; as a cat by the 
scent or noise of a rat, 

RATABLE, a. [from rate.] That may be 
rated, or set at a certain value ; as, a Da- 
nish ore ratable at two marks. Camden. 
2. Liable or subjected by law to taxation , 
as, ratable estate. Slat, of Conn. 

RATABLY, ado. By rate or proportion , 
proportionally. Raleigh. 

RATAFIA, n. ratafee'. [Sp.] A fine spi- 
rituous liquor, prepared from the kernels of I 
several lands of fruits, particularly of 
cherries, apricots and peacnes. 

Sp.Dict. Encyc 
RATAN', n. [Malay, rotan; Java, rottang.] 
A small cane, the growth of India. 
RAT-CATCHER, n. One who makes it his 
business to catch rats. 

HATCH, ». In clock teork, a sort of wheel 
having twelve fangs, which serve to lift 
the detents every hour and thereby cause 
the clock to strike. Encyc. 

RATCH'ET, n. In a watch, a small tooth at 
the bottom of the fusee or barrel, which 
stops it in winding up. Encyc. 

HATCH ML, n. Among miners, fragments 
of stone. Kirtoan. 

RATE, n. [Norm, rate ; L. rains, rear, con- 
tracted from retor, redor or resor. See 
Ratio and Reason.’] 

J. The proportion or standard by which 
quantity or value is adjusted; as, silvei 
valued at the rate of six shillings and 
eight pence the ounce. 

The rate and standard of wit was different 
then from what it is in these days. South. 

. 2. Price or amount stated or fixed on any 
thing. A king may purchase territory nt 
too dear a rate. The rate of interest is. 
prescribed bv law. 

2. Settled allowance; as, a daily rate of 
provisions. 2 Kings xxv. 

4. Degree ; comparative highth or value. 

I am a spirit of no common rate Shak. 
In this did his holiness and godliness appear 
above the rate and pitch of othci men’s, in that 
he was so Infinitely merciful. CaUtmy 

5. Degree in which any thing ia done. The 
ship sails at the rate of seven knots an hour. 

Many of the horse could not march at that 
rate, nor come up soon enough. Clarendon. 

6. Degree of value ; price. Wheat in En- 
gland is often sold at the rate of fifty shil 
lings the quarter. Wit may be purchased 
at too dear a rate. 

7 A tax or sum assessed by authority on 
property for public use, according to its 
income or value , as, parish rotes ; town 
rates; highway rates. 

8. in the navy, the order or class of a ship, 
according to its magnitude or force. Ships 
of the first rate mount a hundred guns or 
upwards, those of the second rote carry 


from 90 to 08 guns ; these at the third 
rate cany from 64 to 80 guns ; those of] 
the fourth rate from 50 to 60 guns ; those 
of the fifth rate from 32 to 44 guns ; those 
of the sixth rate from 20 to 30 guns. Those 
of die two latter rates are Oa&i frigates. 

Mar . Diet. 

RATE, v. t. To set a certain value on ; to 
value at a certain price or degree of excel- 
lence. 

You seem not high enough your joys to rate. 

Dryden. 

Instead of rating the man by his perform- 
ances, we too frequently rate the performance 
by the man Rambler. 

2. To fix the magnitude, force or order, as 
of ships. A ship is rated in the first class, 
or as a ship of the line. 

RATE, v. i. To be set or considered in a 
class, os a ship. The ship rates as a ship 
of the line. 

2. To make an estimate. 

RATE, v. t. [Sw. rata, to refrise, to find 
fault ; ryta, to roar, to huflT ; Ice. reita, or 
G. bereden, from reden, to speak, Sax. pw- 
ban. See Read. It is probably allied to 
rattle, and perhaps to L. rudo. See Class 
Rd No. 71. 76. At.] 

To chide with vehemence ; to reprove ; to 
scold , to censure violently. 

Go, rate thy minions, proud insulting boy. 

Shak 

An old lord of the council rated me the other 
day in the street about you, sir. Shak. 

RATED, pp Set at a certain value ; esti- 
mated ; set in a certain order or rank. 

2 Chid ; reproved. 

RATER, n. One who sets a value on or 
makes an estimate. 

RATH, h. fir. rath, a hill, mount or for- 
tress.] A hill. [Obs.] Sncnscr 

RATH, a. [Sax. pa>, po?J>e, hpapj*, lijia]>e, 
hpa-b or hpab, quick, hasty, Ir . rathum, 
to grow or be prosperous ; from the same 
root as ready and rash, from the sense of J 
shooting forward. See Heady.] 

Early , coming before others, or before the 
usual tune. 

Bring the rath primrose, that forsaken dies. 

Milton 

We sometimes see the word rath-ripe, 
early npe, Sax. jitcb-jupe ; but it is obso- 
lete or nearly so In the United States, I 
believe it is not used at all. 

RATH'KR, adv. [Sax. papop, hpajiop , 
comp, of pah, quick, prompt, hasty, ready 
So we uso sooner in an equivalent sense. I 
would rather go, or sooner go. The use is 
taken from pushing or moving forward 
So the Italians use owsi, [L. ante, before ] 

“ Ma egli disse, auzi, boati coloro ch’odo- 
no la parola di Dio, e l’osservano. ’ But lie 
said, yea rather, hanpy are they that hear 
the word of God ana keep it. Luke xi.j 

1. More readily or willingly, with better 
'liking; with preference or choice 

My soul chooseth strangling and death rather 
than life. Job vii. 

Light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than tight, because their deeds 
were evil. John iii. Ps. lxxxiv 

2. In preference; preferably, with better 
reason. Good is rather to be chosen than 
evil.*. See Acta v. 

3. In a greater degree than otherwise. 


It AT 

He sooght through*®! the world, bat sought 
in vain, 

And no where finding rather fear'd her rials. 

Dryden. 

4. More properly ; more correctly speaking. 

This is an art 

Which does mend nature, change it rather; bus 

The art itself is nature. Shak. 

5. Noting some degree of contrariety m 
fact 

She was nothing better, bat ratter grew 
worse. Mark v. Matth. axriL 
The rather, especially ; for better reason ; 
for particular cause. 

You are come to me in a happy time, 

The rather for I have some sport in hand. 

Shak. 

Had rather, is supposed to be a corruption 
of would rather . 

1 had rather speak five words withmy under- 
standing — 1 Cor.xiv. 

This phrase may have been originally, 
“ I'd rather,” for / would rather, and the 
contraction afterwards mistaken for had. 
Correct speakers and writers generally use 
would in all such phrases ; I would rather, 
I prefer ; I desire in preference. 

RATH’OFFITE, n. A mineral brought 
from Sweden, of the garnet kind. Its co- 
lor is a dingy brownish black, and it is ac- 
companied with calcarious spar and small 
crystals of hornblend. Phillips. 

RATIFICATION, ». [Fr. ; from ratify. j 
) . The act of ratifying ; confirmation. 

2. The act of giving sanction and validity 
to something done by another ; as, the ra- 
tification of a treaty by the senate of the 
United States. 

RATIFIED, pp. Confirmed; sanctioned, 
made valid. 

R ATM TIER, n. He or that which ratifies or 
sanctions. 

llAT'IFY, r. t. [Fr. ratifier; L. ratum fa- 
cto, to make firm.] To confirm ; to esta- 
blish , to settle. 

We have ratified to them the borders of Ju- 
dea. 1 Macc. 

2. To approve and sanction ; to make valid ; 
as, to ratify an agreement or treaty. 

RATIFYING, ppr. Confirming; establish- 
ing; approving and sanctioning. 

RATIN G, ppr. [from rate.] Setting at a 
certain value ; assigning rank to ; estima- 
ting. 4 

2. Chiding; reproving. 

RATIO, n. ra’sho. [L. from ratus, reor, to 
think or suppose, to set, confirm or esta- 
blish. Reor is contracted from redor or re- 
tor, and primarily signifies to throw, to 
thrust, hence to speak, to set in the mind, 
to tbink, like L. euppono; and setting 
gives the sense of a fixed rate or rule. See 
Reason.] 

Proportion, or the relation of homogeneous 
things which determines the quantity of 
one from the quantity of another, without 
the intervention of a third. Eneyc. 

The relation which one quantity has 
to another of the same kind, as express- 
ed by the quotient of the one divided 
by the other. Thus the ratio of 4 to 2 is 
f, or 2 ; and the ratio of 6 to 6 is 
This is geometrical ratio, which is that 
signified when the term is used without 
distinction ; hut arith metical ratio is the 
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MnmWminMlNlK Thu. 
Im arithmetical ratio of a to 6 is 4. 

Rati# respects magnitudes of the same kind 
only. One Km as/ be compared with 
toother Hoe, but t Hoc cannot M compar- 
ed with a s up erficie s, aid henoe between a 
Hoe and a superficies there can be no ratio. 

Encyc. 

RATIOCINATE, e. L [L. ratiocinor, from 
ratio, reason.] To reason ; to argue. 


f Little used . 1 

RATIOCINATION, «. [L. ratiocination 
The act or process of reasoning, or of de- 
ducing consequences from premises. [See 
Reasoning.) Broom. South. 

RATION! NATIVE, a. Argumentative; 
consisting in the comparison of proposi- 
tions or facts, and the deduction of infer- 
ences from the comparison; as, a ratiocma- 
thve process. [A had word and little used. ] 
Hale. 

RATION, n. [Fr. from L. ratio, propor- 
tion.] 

A portion or fixed allowance of provisions, 
drink and forage, assigned to each soldier 
in an army forms daily subsistence and 
for the subsistence of horses. Officers 
have several rations according to their 
rank or number of attendants. Seamen 
in the navy also have rations of certain 
articles Encyc. 

RATIONAL, a. [Fr. rationnel, It ratio- 
nale; L. r ati o nal *.') 

1. Having reason or the faculty of reason- 
ing , endowed with reason ; opposed to 
irrational; as, man is a rational being; 
brutes are not rational animals. 

It U our glory and happiness to have a ration- 
al nature Law. 

2. Agreeable to rcaaon ; opposed to absurd ; 
as, a rational conclusion or inference , ra- 
Uonal conduct. 

3. Agreeable to reason , not extravagant 

4. Acting m conformity to reason , wise , 
judicious ; as, a rational man. 

RATIONAL, n. A rational being. Young. 

RATION A'LE, n. A detail with reasons , 
a series of reasons assigned ; as, Dr. Spar- 
row’s rationale of the Common Prayer. 

2. An account or solution of the principles 
of some opinion, action, hypothesis, phe- 
nomenon, Ac. Encyc. 

[RATIONALISM, a. The practice or tenets 
of certain latitudmanan divines called ra- 
tionalists — E. H. B.] 

RATIONALIST, n. One who proceeds in 
his disquisitions and practice wholly upon 
reason. Bacon. 

2. [“ Rationalists may be said to compre- 
hend those latitudinarians, who consider 
file supernatural events recorded in the Old 
and New Testaments, as events happen- 
ing in the ordinary course of nature, but 
described by the writers, without any real 
ground, as supernatural, and who consider 
the morality of the Scriptures, as subject 
to the test of human reason.” C. Butler, 
Esq. to E. H. B. The definition applies 
to we writings of certain German divmes, 
which have ueen noticed in England by 


Messrs. Rom and Pusey.] 

RATION AI/ITY, n. The power of reason- 

Sod 1ms made ratkaati ty tbs common por- 
tion of monkind. Gw. eftist Tongue. 


% Reasonableness. 

Well directed intentions, whoso r a ti pao Btiw 
will not bear s rigid examination. Brown, 
RATIONALLY, ado. In consistency with 
reason ; reasonably. We rati o nally ex- 
pect every man will pursue his own nappi- 

R ATION ALNESS, n. The state of being 
rational or consistent with reason. 
RATLIN, \n. A small line traversing 
RATLINE, J the shrouds of a ship, ma- 
king the step of a ladder for ascending to 
the mast-heads. Mar. Diet. 

RATOON', a. [Sp. retoflo ; retoOar , to sprout 
•gain.] 

A sprout from the root of the sugar-cane, 
which has been cut. Edwards, W, Jnd. 
RATS'BANE, a. [ rat and bane.'] Poison 
for rats ; arsenic. Swift. 

RATS'BANED, a. Poisoned by ratsbane. 

Junius. 

RAT'-TAIL, n. In furriery, an excrescence 
growing from tbe pastern to the middle of 
the shank of a horse. Enevc. 

RATTEEN', n. [Sp. ratma , ratteen, and a 
musk mouso.J A thick woolen stuff quill- 
ed or twilled. 

RATTINET', n. A woolen stuff thinner 
than ratteen. 

RATTLE, v. t. [D. ralelen , reutelen; G. 
rasstln, Dan. raster, Sw. rassla ; Gr. 
»#ori«i, x{orM?io», with a prefix. Qu. rate.] 

1. To make a quick sharp noise rapidly re- 
peated, by the collision of bodies not very 
sonorous. When bodies are sonorous, it 
is called jingling. Wo say, the wheels 
rattle over the pavement 

And the rude hail in rattling tempest forms. 

Addison. 

He fagoted his notions as they fell, 

And if they rhym'd and rattl’d, all was well. 

Dryden. 

2. To speak eagerly and noisily ; to utter 
words in a clattering manner. 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone she spoke. 

Dryden. 

He rattles it out against poperj. Swift. 

RATTLE, v. /. To cause to make a rattling 
sound or a rapid succcssiqn of sharp sounds ; 
us, to rattle a chain. Dryden. 

2. To stun with noise ; to drive with sharp 
sounds rapidly repeated. 

Sound but another, and another shall, 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin’s ear. 

Shah. 

3. To scold ; to rail at clamorously , as, to 

rattle off servants sharply. Arbuthnol. 

RATTLE, a. A rapid succession of sharp 
clattering sounds ; ss, fho rattle of a drum. 

Prior. 

2. A rapid succession of words sharply ut- 
tered ; loud rapid talk , clamorous chiding. 

3. An instrument with which a cluttering 
sound is made. 

The rattles of Isis and the cymlwU of Bra- 
silea nearly enough resemble each othei. 

Raleigh 

Tbe rhymes and rattles of the man or boy. 

Pope. 

4. A plant of the genus Podicnlaris, louse- 

wort Earn, of Plants 

Yellow rattle, a plant of the genus Rbinan- 
thu*. Ibvt 

RATTLES, n. plur. The popular name of ! 
the croup, or cynancbe tracheal is. 


RATTLE-REAPED, a. Noisy; giddy; 

RATTLESNAKE, n. A msko that has 
rattles at the tail, of the now Ctotahis. 
The rattles consist of articulated harny 
cells, which the animal vibrate* in such a 
planner as to make a rattling sound. The 
poison of the rattlesnako is deadly. 
RATTLESNAKF.-R 99 T, n. A plant or 
root of the genus Polygala, and another of 
the genus Prcnanthes. 

RATTLESNAKE-WEED, a. A plant of 
the genus Eryngium. Pam. ofPtants. 
RATTLING, ppr. Making a quick succes- 
sion of sharp sounds. 

RATTLING, «. A rapid succession of 
sharp sounds. Nah. iii. 

RAU'CITY, it. [L. raucus, hoarse. Romms 
is the Eng. rough , — which see. j 

1. Hoarseness ; a loud rough sound ; as, the 

raueity of a trumpet. Bacon. 

2. Among physicians, hoarseness of the hu- 
man voice. 

RAU'COUS, a. Hoarse; harsh. [Not in 
use.] 

RAUoHT, the old participle at Reach. [Obi . ) 
RAUNCH. See WRENCH. 

RAV'AGE, n. [Fr. from rmvir , to rob or 
spoil, L. rapio. See Class Rb. No. 18. 19. 
20. 27.] 

1. Spoil; rain: waste; destruction by vio- 
lence, either by men, beasts or physical 
causes ; as, the ravage ot a lion ; the ra- 
vages of fire or tempest ; the ravages ot an 
army. 

Would one think t’ were possible for love 
To make such ravage in a noble soul. 

Addison 

2. Waste , ruin ; destruction by decay; as, 
the ravages of time. 

llAV'AOK, v. t. [Fr. ravager.) To spoil ; 
to plunder ; to pillagn ; to sack. 

Already (Vnr 

lias ravag'd more than half the globe ! 

Addison. 

2. To lay waste by any violent force ; is, a 
flood or inundation ravages the meadows. 

The shatter’d forest and the ravag’d vale. 

Thomson 

3. To waste or destroy by eating ; as, fields 
ravaged by swarms of locusts. 

IlAV'AGED, pp. Wasted, destroyed ; pil- 
laged. 

RAV'AdER, ». A plunderer, a spoiler; 

he or that which lays waste, Sadft. 

RAV'AftING, ppr. Plundering, pillaging; 
laying waste. 

RA V K, V. i. ID. revelru, to rave, Eng. to 
revel , Sp. rabtat , Port, raivar ; L. radio, 
to rave, to rage or be furious ; rabies, rage , 
It. rabbia, whenco a rr abb tare, to enrage ; 

! Fr. rher, if not a contracted word ; Pan. 
raver, to red. See Class Rb. No. 27. 34.JJ 

1. To wander in mmd or intellect ; to be de- 
lirious ; to talk irrationally ; to be wild. 

When men thu» rave, we may conclude their 
brains are turned. (foe. tf the Tongue. 

2. To utter furious exclamations ; to he fu- 
rious or raging , ss a madman. 

Have J not cause to rave and beat my breast 9 
Addison 

3. To dote; to he unreasonably find; fol- 

lowed by upon ; as, to rave upon antiquity 
[Hardly proper.) ^ Locke 

RAVE, a. The upper side-piece of timber of 
the body of a cart. New England 
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RAVEL, v. t. rav'L [D. raqfela • tad ra- 
e>eleii. Bm Osm Rb. No. 3. 4. 34. This 
word i« used in opposite senses.] 

1. To entangle; to en twist together; to 
make intricate ; to involve; to perplex. 

What glory’s doe to him that could divide 
Such ravetd infracts, has the knot unty'd t 
Wall*. 

2. To untwist; to unweave orunknat; to 
disentangle; as, to rove/ out a twist; to 
ravel out a stocking. 

Sleep, that knits up the rmeVd sleeve of 
care. Shak. 

3. To hurry or run over in oonfiuion. [Not 

m ass.] Dtgby. 

RAVEL, v. i. rav'L To fall into perplexity 
and confhsion. 

TUI by their own perplexities involv'd, 

They ravel more, still less resolv’d. Milton. 

2. To work in perplexities ; to busy one’s 
self with intricacies ; to enter by winding 
and turning. 

It will be needless to ravel far into tbs records 
of elder times. Decay of Piety. 

The humor of raveling into »l\ these mystics! 
or entangled matters — produced infinite dis- 
putes. Temple. 

3. To be unwoven. Spenter. 

[As far as my observation extends, ravel, in 

the United States, is used only in the se- 
cond sense above, vix. to unweave, to sepa- 
rate the texture of that which is woven or 
knit , so that ravel and unravel are with us 
always synonymous. Etymology proves 
this to bo the true sense of the word ravel.] 
RAVELED, pp. Twisted together ; made 
Intricate; disentangled. 

RAVELIN, n. [Fr. id. ; Sp. rebeUin ; Port. 
rebelim ; It. ravelUno ,] 

In fortification, a detached work with two 
faoes which make a salient angle, without 
any flanks, and raised before the counter- 
scarp of the place. In this it differs from 
a half moon, which is placed before an 
angle. Encyc . Diet . 

RAVELING, ppr. Twisting or weaving ; 

untwisting; disentangling. 

RAVEN, n. ra'vn. [Sax. hjuern, hjiejrn or 
pttpn ; O.rabe ; D. roof. Qu. Heb anjr, 
from its color. But this may be L. cornu. 
The Saxon orthography would indicate that 
this fowl is named from pilfering; hjieap- 
an, jieacian, to plunder, to rob, L. rapio.] 
A large fowl of a black color, of the genus 
Corvus. Encyc. 

RAVEN, v.L ravin. [G.rou&en; Dan.ro- 
ver ; Sw. roffa, rcfva, to rob ; Sax. pea- 
pan, hjtoapan. But it is more nearly 

allied to Ar. Lmjj rtffh, to eat much, to 
pluck off in feeding. Clasa Rb. No. 12. 
See No. 18. 19. 84. J 

1. To devour with gnat eagerness ; to eat 
with voracity. 

Our natures do pursue. 

Like rats that raven down their proper bene, 
A thirsty evil, and when we driuk, wc die. 

Shak. 

Like a roaring lion, ravening the |rey. ^ 

2. To obtain by violcuce. HakewiU. 

RAVEN, v. ». ravin. To prey with rapacity. 

Benjamin shall raven as a wol£ Gen. xlix. 
RAVEN, a. rav'n. Prey ; plunder ; food ob- 
tained by violence. Nab. ii. 


2. Rapine; rapacity. Mag. 

RAVENED, pp. Devoured with voracity. 

HAVENER, n. One that ravens or plun- 
ders. (tower. 

RAVENING, ppr. Preying with opacity ; 
voraciously devouring; as, a ravening 
wolf. 

RAV'ENING, a. Eagerosss for phtnder. 
Luke xL 

RAV'ENOUS, a. Furiously vorackms; hun- 
gry even to rage; devouring with rapa- 
cious eagerness ; as, a ravenous wolf, lion 
or; vulture. Milton. 

2. Eager for prey or gratification ; as, raven- 
ous appetite or desire. Shak. 

RAVENOUSLY, adv. With raging vora- 
city. Burnet. 

RAVENOUSNESS, n. Extreme voracity; 
rage for prey ; as, the ravenoueneu of a 
lion. Hale. 

RAVEN’S DUCK, n. [G. ravenstuchj A 
species of sail cloth. Tooke. 

RAWER, n. [from rave.] One that raves or 
is fUrious. 

RAV'ET, n. An insect shaped like a cock- 
chaffer, which infests the West Indies. 

Encyc. 

RAVIN. Sec RAVEN. 

RAV'IN, a. Ravenous. [ Not in arc.] Shak. 

RAV'IN, 1 n. [Fr. ravin, from ravtr, to 

RAVINE, i snatch or tear away.] A long 
deep hollow worn by a stream or torrent 
of water ; hence, any long deep hollow or 

J ass through mountains, Ac. 

'VINO, ppr. or a. Furious with delirium ; 
mad ; distracted. 

RA'VINGLY, adv. With ftirious wildness 
or frenzy ; with distraction. Sidney. 
RAV'ISH, v. t. [Fr. rawr; Arm. ravifta ; 
Sax. hjieacian ; W. rheibiaw , L. rapio , 
See Clasa Rb. No. 18. 10. 26. 27.] 

1. To seize and carry away by violence. 
These hairs which thou dost ravish from my 
chin, 

Will quicken and accuse thee. Shak. 

This hand shall ravish thy pretended right. 

Dry den. 

2. To have carnal knowledge of a woman by 
force and against her consent. Is. xiu 
Zech. xiv. 

3. To bear away with joy or delight; to de- 
light to ecstasy ; to transport. 

Thou hast ravished my heart. 

Cant. Iv. Prov. v. 
RAV'ISHED, op. Snatched away by vio- 
lence ; forced to submit to carnal embrace ; 
delighted to ccstaay. 

RAV'ISIIER, n. One that takes by violence. 

Pope. 

2. One that forces a woman to his carnal 
embrace. 

3. One that transports with delight. 
RAVISHING, ppr. Snatching or taking by 
, violence ; compelling to submit to carnal 
intercourse ; delighting to ecstasy. 


2. a. Delighting to rapture; transporting. 
RAV'ISHING, n, A seizing and carrying 
away by violence. 


2. Carnal knowledge by force against con- 
sent 

3. Ecstatic delight ; transport 

RAVISHING LY, adv. To extremity of de- 
light Chap mm. 

RAV'ISHMENT, n. The act of foSnga 


woman to ctzmd oonnaotiop; fcrdbl* vio- 
lation of chastity. Taylor. Drgden. 

2. Rapture ; transport of deaght; ecstasy ; 
pleasing violence on the mind or smses 

All things Joy with ravishment 

Attracted by thy beauty (till to cue. 

Milton. 

3. The act of carrying away; abduction; as, 
the ravishment of children from their pa- 
rents, of a ward from his guardian, or rtf a 
wife from her husband. B la e kUon s . 

RAW, a. [Sax. hjiegy, jieap ; D. roam; G. 
roh ; Dan. raa; Sw, r& ; L. erudus ; Sp. A 
It crudo; Fr. cm; Arm. crix or crih; W. 
cron, blood; cri, raw. In the Teutonic 
dialects, tho last radical is lost or sunk to 
w or h, but the Saxon initial h represents 

the L. c. Ar. aradsa, to eat or 

corrode, L. rodo, also to beoome raw. Class 
Rd. No. 35.] 

1. Not altered from its natural state; not 

roasted, boiled or cooked; not subdued by 
heat ; as, raw meat Spenser 

2. Not covered with skin ; hare, as flesh. 

If there is quick row flesh in the risings, it is 

an old leprosy. Lev. xiii. 

3. Sore. 

And all his sinews waxen weak and raw 

Through long imprisonment Spenser 

4. Immature ; unnpe ; not concocted. 

Johnson. 

5. Not altered by heat; not cooked or dress- 
ed; being in its natural state; as, raw 
fruit. 

6. Unseasoned; unexperienced; unripe in 
skill ; as, people white young and raw. 

South. 

So we say, raw troops ; and new seamen 
are called raw hands. 

7. New, untried; as, a rate trick. Shak. 

8. Bleak ; chilly ; cold, or rather cold and 
damp ; as, a raw day , a raw cold climate. 

Spenser. 

Once upon a raw and gutty day— Shak. 

9. Not distilled; as, rote water. [Not used.] 

Bacon 

10. Not spun or twisted ; as, raw silk. 

11. Not mixed or adulterated; as, raw 
spirits. 

12. Rare of flesh. Spenser. 

13. Not tried or melted and strained; as, 
raw tallow. 

14. Not tanned; as, raw hides. 

RAW'-BONED, a. Having little flesh on 

the bones. Shak. 

RAW'HEAD, n. The name of a specter, 
mentioned to frighten children ; as, raev- 
head and bloody bones. Drgden 

RAW'ISH, st. Somewhat raw ; cool and 
damp. [Not much used.] Mareton. 

RAWLY, adv. In a raw manner. 

2. Unskillfhlly ; without experience. 

3. Newly. Shak. 

RAW'NESS, a. The state of being raw ; un- 
cooked; unaltered by heat; as, the raw 
nets of flesh. 

2. UnskiUfolness; state of being inexperi- 
enced ; as, the rawness of seamen or troope. 

3. Hasty manner. [Not legitimate.] Shak. 

4. Chilliness with dampness. 

RAY, «. [Ft. twit, rayon ; It raxxc, rygoic, 
ram ; Sp. A Port rwye; from L.r«£w*; 
W. rhaia ; Ir. riodh ; Arm. rta, random, 
San*, radma. It coincides with rad and 
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W . rhmm fa a mv, m wall se a my.] . 

1. A line of light, or the right Use am 

to be described by a part&s of light 
collection of parallel mi eonentat 
ieoM ; a collection of diverging or 
▼etging ray*, a pencil, D. Olmeted. 

The mixed solar boa m contain!, lit cm- 
lorUtc rant, producing boat and expansion, 
fait not vision and color; 2nd. colortfc rays, 
producing vision and color, bat not heat 
nor expansion ; 3rd. ckimieml rays, produ- 
cing certain effects on the composition of | 
bodies, bat neither heat, expansion, vision 
or color ; 4th. a power promicing magnet- 
ism, but whether a distinct or associated 
power, is not determined. It seems to be 
associated with the violet, more than with 
the other rays. Sillimmn, 

2. Figuratively, abeam of intellectual light 

3. Light, luster. 

The air sharpen’d his visual rey. Milton. 

4. In botany, the enter part or circumference 
of a oompound radiate flower. Martyn. 

5. In ichthyology, a bony or cartilaginous 
ossicle in the fins of * ' 


port the membrane. 

6. A plant, [/oh mu.] 

7. Ray, for Array, [Afof fa use.] 


of fishes, serving to sup- 


Aineworth. 


Spenser. B.Jonton. 


Pencil royt, a number of rays of light is- 
suing from a point and diverging. Encyc. 
RAY, n. [Fr. rnie ; Sp. raws ; O. roehe.] 
A fish , a common name for the species of] 
the genus Rais, including the skate, thorn- 
back, torpedo, stingray, Ac. 

RAY, e. t. To streak; to mark with long 
lines. Spenser. Shah. 

2. To foul ; to beray. [Afof fa us#.] 

Spenser. 

3. To array. [Not fa us#.] 

4. To shoot forth. 

RATLESS, a. Destitute of light; dark; 

not illuminated. Yoemg. 

RAZE, n. A root. [See Race ginger, under 
Roe#.] 

RAZE, v. t. [Fr. rater ; L. rents, ratio ; Sp. 
arrasar. See Rate and Eras*.'] 

1. To subvert from the foundation; to over- 
throw ; to destroy ; to demolish ; as, to 
rose a city to the ground. 

The royal hand that ras’d unhappy Troy. 

Dryden. 

2. To erase; to efface; to obliterate. 

Resting the characters of your renown. Shah. 
[In this sense, rate and eras# am now 

rued.] 

3. To extirpate. 

And rase their factions and their family. 

& 

RAZED, pp. Subverted ; overthrown; 

wholly ruined ; erased; extirpated. 
RAZEE 1 , n. A ship of war cut down to a 
smaller sise. 

RAZING, ppr. Subverting; destroying; 
emtnir: f i timling 

RAZOR, It rasoio; from 

Fr. rater, L. roans, rodo, to scrape.] 

An instrument for shaving off beard or hair. 
Manors of a boar , a hoar's tusks. 
RA'ZORABLE, a. Fit to be shaved. [Not 
fa us# ] Shah. 

RAZOR-BILL, a. An aquatic fowl, the 
Atom tarda; also, the Bhymkm infarw of 

vXlL*' 


RAZOR-FISH, u. A spasfat cf fiah with 
eoaspresaed body . 

RAZTJRE, n. [IV. rwssr#; L.«w#ur«, from 
rude.] 

The act of erasing or effacing ; obliteration. 
[See RneareJi 

RE, a prefix or inseparable particle in the 
composition of words, denotes return, re- 
petition, iteration. It fa contracted from 
red, which the Latins retained in words 
beginning with a vowel, aa in re dmo, rod- 

to, redmtegro; Ar. Jj radda, to return, 
restore, bring hack, repel, to answer. 
Class Rd. No. 1. From the Latin or the 
original Celtic, the Italians, Spanish and 
French hare their re, ra, as prefixes. In 
a few English yords, all or most of which, 
I believe, we receive from the French, it 
has lost its appropriate signification, as in 
rejoice, recommend, receive. 

RF. ABSORB', v. t. [re and eAsori.] To draw 
in or imbibe again what has been efAised, 
extravasated or thrown off ; used of fluids ; 
as, to reabtorb chyle, lymph, blood, gas, Ac. 

2. To swallow up again. 

REABSORB'ED, pp. Imbibed again. 
REABSORB'ING, ppr. Reimbibing. 

RE ABSORPTION, u. The act or process 
of imbibing what has been previously 
thrown off, effUsed or extravasated; the 
swallowing a second time. Lavoieier. 
RE ACCESS', n. [r# and acceee.'] A second 
access or approach ; a visit renewed. 

Hak twill. 

REACH, v. i. Rought, the ancient preterit, 
is obsolete. The verb is now regular ; pp. 
reached. [Sax. paean, pecan, pcoan or 
hpsecan ; Goth, rahyan ; Ir. nghtm, roi- 
chim ; Dan. rehher , D. reihen, rehhen ; G. 
retchen, reckon ; Sw. rheka; Gr. ftym; It. 
recere, to reach, retch or vomit ; L. reoo, 
to rule or govern, to make right or straight, 
that is, to strain or stretch, the radical 
sense. The English sense of reach ap- 
pears in L. porrtgo and porrieio. We find 
in the Shemitic languages, Cb. in to 


to long for, Syr. and 
to desire. This is the Greek tpy#, to 
reach, to stretch, the radical tense of de- 
siring. The latter Syriac word is the He- 
brew rm to weave ; but the primary sense 
is to stretch or strain. This verb in Ara- 
^ f 

bic \ signifies to send forth a grateful 

smell, to breathe fragrance, the root of the 
~L.fr agro. But the primary sense Is the 
same, to reach, to extend, to shoot forth. 
The same word in Ethiopia 4*?0 signifies 
to congeal or condense, to make stiff or 
rigid. This is the L. rigeo, Gr. ^yset,| 
and hence L.f rigeo, whence frigid. This, 
sense also fa from stretching or drawing, 
making tense or rigid. The radical sense 
of tfn b the same, whence region, and the 
Hah, rpi the expanse ot heaven or the 
firmament The L. royo has the same ra- 
dical sense, to reach, to urge. See Class 
Rg. No. 1.8.1*. 18. 21.] 

1. To extend; tostretoh; imm general eenee; 
sometimes fbflawad by otd and forth ~ 
to reach mat the ~ 


2. To extend to; to toewk hy « 

either the ara alone, or with an fostrument 
in the hand; as, to roach a book on tit 
shelf; I cannot reach the oMeot with nsy 
cane; the seaman remchet tat bottom of 
the river with a pole or a line. 

3. To strike from a distanoe 

O patron power, thy present aid aflbrd* 

That I may reoek the beast. Dryden. 

4. To deliver with the hand by extandiug the 
arm; to hand He reached [to] me aa orange. 

He rencktd me a full cup. a Bsdras. 

5. To extend or stretch from a distance. 

R*oeh hither thy finger— reach hither thy 

hand. John xx. 

6. To arrive at; to come to. The ship 
reached her port in safety. We reached 
New York on Thursday. The letter reach- 
ed me at seven o'clook. 

7. To attain to or arrive at, by effort, labor 
or study ; hence, to gain or obtain. Every 
artiet should attempt to reach the point of 
excellence. 

The beet accounts of the appearances of na- 
ture which human penetration can reach, come 
short of it* reality. Chtyns. 

8. To penetrate tr. 

Whatever alterations are made in the body, 
if they reach not the mind, there is no percep- 
tion. Locke. 

9. To extend to ao aa to inolude or compre- 
hend in fact or principle. 

The law reochtd the intention of the pro- 
moters, and this act Used the natural piios of 
money. Locks. 

If these examples of grown men reach not 
the cas# of children, let them examine. Lecke. 

10. To extend to. 

Thy desire leads to no excess that reackst 


11. To extend ; to spread abroad. 

Trees reach'd too tax their pamper'd boughs. 

MiUen. 

12. To take with the hand. 

Lest therefore now his bolder band 
Reach also of the tree of life and eat. 


13. To overreach ; to deceive. South, 
REACH, v. i. To be extended. 

The new world reaches quite across the tor- 
rid son*. Asefa* 

The border shall descend, and shall team to 
the side of the tea of Chlnaereth eastward* ‘ 
Nont.uUfv. 

And behold, a ladder set on the earth, and 
the top of it reached to heaven. Gen. sxvtii. 

2. To penetrate. 

Ye have slain them in a rag# that r ea c hcth 
to heaven, t Chron. sxviil. 

3. To make eflorts to vomit. [See Retch.] 

Chtyns. 

To reach after, to make efforts to attain to 
or obtain. 

He would be In a posture of mind, reaching 
after s positive idea of infinity. Lathe. 

REACH, n. In a general eenee, eaetemekm ; a 
stretching, extent. 

2. The power of extending to, or of taking 
by the hand, or by any instrument ma- 
naged by the hand. The hook is not with- 
in my reach. Tbs bottom of the sea fa not 
within the reach of a Una or cable. 

3. Power of a tt a inment or management, or 
the limit of power, physical or moral. Ha 
used all the meant within hfa roach. The 
eaueee of phenomen a are often beyond the 
raaeh of monan fattajOoot. 

3 E 
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Be lure yourself and joarownrmek to know. 

Pops. 

4 Eflbrt of the mind In contrivance or re* 
search; contrivance; scheme. 

— Drawn by others who had deeper reacket 
than themselves to matters which they least in- 
tended Hayward, 

5 A fetch; an artifice to obtain an advan- 
tage. 

The duke of Parma had particular reach n 
and ends of his own underhand, to cross the 
design. Bacon. 

6. Tendency to distant consequences. 

Strain not my speech 
To grosser issues, nor to larger reach 
Than to suspicion. Shak 

7. Extent. % 

And on the left hand, hell 
With long reach Interpos’d. Milton 

8. Among teamen , the distance between two 
points on the banks of a river, in which 
the current flows in a straight course. 

Afar. Diet. 

9. An eflbrt to vomit. 

lE'ACHED, pp. Stretched out , extended; 
touched by extending the arm; attained 
to; obtainud. / 

lE'ACHElt, n. One that reaches or ex- 
tends , one thflt delivers by extending the 
arm. 

lE'ACIIING, ppr. Stretching out, oxtend- 
lug ; touching by extension of the arm , 
attaining to, gaining; making efforts to 
vomit. 

IE ACT', v.t [re and act.] To act or per- 
form a second time; as, to read a play. 
The same scenes wero reacted at Home. 

IE ACT', v. i To return on impulse or im- 
pression ; to resist the action of another 
body by an opposite force Every elastic 
body react * on the body that impels it from 
its natural Btate. 

2. To act in opposition ; to resist any influ- 
ence or power. 

LEACT'ED, pp. Acted or performed a se- 
cond time. 

LUACT'ING, ppr. Acting again, in physics, 
resisting the impulse of another body. 
EAC'TION, m. In physics, counteraction , 
tho resistance made by a body to the ac- 
tion or impulse of another body, which 
endeavors to change its state, either of 
motion or rest. Action and reaction are 
equal. Newton. Arbuthnot . 

2. Any action m resisting other action or 
power. 

EAD, n. [Sax. juBb. See the Verb.] 

1 Counsel. [Ode.] Stemhold. 

2. Saying; sentence. [06*.] Spenter. 
.EAD, v. I The preterite and pp. read, is 
pronounced red. [Sax. p«b, pab, peb, 
speech, discourse, counsel, advice, know- 
ledge, benefit, reason; paeban, Jieban, to 
read, to decree, to appoint, to command, 
to rule or govern, to conjecture, to give or 
take counsel ; apseban, to read, to tell, to 
narrate; gcjimban, to read, to consult; 
xepab, mode, condition or state, reason, 
ratio or account, knowledge, instruction or 
learning, and as an adjective or participle, 
knowing, instructed, ready , suited ; gejiab 
beon, to be ready, to accord or agree ; ge- 
jiabob, excited, quick. These significa- 
tions unite this word with ready , — which 
see. G. rede, speech, talk, account; reden, 


to speak; D. rede , speech; reden, reason; I 
Dan. rede, account, and ready; G. here - \ 
den, to berate ; rath, advioe, counsel, a 
council or senate ; rathen, to advise, to con- 
jecture or guess, to solve a riddle ; D, road, 
counsel, advice ; raaden, to oounsel; Sw. 
rid, Dan. raad, counsel; rhda, render, to 
counsel, to instruct ; W. rhaith, straight, 
right, that is, set right, decision, verdict ; 
rheitheg, rhetoric, from rhaith ; Dan. ret, 
law, justice, right, reaeon; Sw. rhtt, rbtta, 
id. ; Ir. radh, a saying ; radham, to say, 
tell, relate; W. adrawx , to tell or rehearse, 
Gr. /St a, for fr6m, to say or tell, to flow ; 
fin Tag, a speaker, a rhetorician , Goth. rod- 
yan, to speak. The primary sense of read 
is to speak, to utter, that is, te push, drive 
or advance. This is also the primary sense 
of ready, that is, pronfpt or advancing 
quick. The Sax. sepab, ready, accords 
also in elements with the W. rhdd, L. 
gratia, the primary sense of which is 
prompt to favor, advancing towards, free. 
The elements of these words are the same 
as those of ride and L. gradior, &c. The 
sense of reason is secondary, that which is 
uttered, Baid or sot forth ; hence counsel 
also. The Sw. r&tta, Dan. ret, if not con- 
tracted words, are from the same root See 
Beady. Class lid. No. 1. 3. 5. 9. 26.] 

1. To utter or pronounce written or printed 
words, letters or characters in the proper 
order , to repeat the names or utter the 
sounds customarily annexed to words, let- 
ters or characters , as, to read a written or 
printed discourse ; to read the letters of an 
alphabet ; to read figures ; to read the 
notes of music, or to read music. 

2 To inspect and understand words or cha- 
racters ; to peruse silently ; as, to read a 
paper or letter without uttering the words , 
to read to one’s self. 

3. To discover or understand by characters, 
markfl or features; as, to read ft man’s 
thoughts in his countenance. 

To read the interior structure of the globe. 

Joum of Science 
An armed corse did lie, 

In whose dead face he read great magna- 
nimity Spenser 

\ To learn by observation. 

Those about her i 

From hot shall read the perfect ways of honor 
Shah. 

5. To know fully 

Who in* t can read a woman? Shak 

6. To suppose; to guess. [06s.] Spenser 

7. To advise. [06*. ] Spenser. 

READ, e. *. To perform the act of reading. 

So they read in the book of the law of God 
distinctly, and gave the sense. Nrh. viii 

2. To be studious, to practice much read- 
ing. 

It is sure that Fleury reads. Taylor 

3. To learn by reading. 

I have read of an Eastern king who put a 
judge to death for an iniquitous sentence. 

Swift 

4. To tell ; to declare. [ Not w use.] 

Spenter. 

READ, pp. red. Uttered; pronounced, as 
written words in the proper order ; as, the 
letter was read to the family. 

2." Silently perused. 

READ, a. red. Instructed or knowing by 
reading; versed in books; learned, mil 


ASA 

read Is the pbe e se ooBSBwnhr used; so. well 
read in histoty ; t cell raad in the cl series. 

A poet welt road in Longinus — Addtmm. 

RE'ADABLE, a . That may be read ; fit to 
be read. Hurd. 

READEP'TION, n. [from L .re and adeptue, 
obtained.] 

A regaining; recovery of something leek 
[Not much uted.] Bacon. 

RE'ADER, ft. One that reads ; any person 
who pronounces written words; particu- 
larly, one whose office is to read prayers 
in a church. 

2. By way of distinction, one that reads 
much ; one studious in books. 
RE'ADERSHIP, n. [See Read.] The office 
of reading prayers m a church. Swift. 
READILY^ adv.red'ily. [See Ready.] Quick- 
ly ; promptly ; easily. I readily perceive 
the distinction you make. 

2. Cheerfully ; without delay or objection ; 
without reluctance. He readily granted my 
request. 

READINESS, n. red!inest. [from ready.] 

1. Quickness; promptness; promptitude; 
facility ; freedom from hinderance or ob- 
struction ; os, readtnett of speech ; readi- 
ness of thought ; readiness of mind in sug- 
gesting an answer ; readiness of reply. 

2. Promptitude ; cheerfulness; willingness, 
alacrity ; freedom from reluctance , as, to 
grant a request or assistance with readiness 

They received the word with all readiness of 
mind. Acts xvli. 

3. A state of preparation ; fitness of condi- 
tion. The troops are in readiness. 

RE'ADiNG, ppr. Pronouncing or perusing 
written or printed words or characters of a 
book or writing. 

2. Discovering by marks , understanding 
llE'ADING, n. The act of reading ; peru- 
sal. 

2. Study of books; as, a man of extensive 
reading 

3. A lecture or prelection. 
i. Public recital 

The Jews hod their weekly readings of the 
law Hooker. 

5. In criticism, the manner of reading the 
manuscripts of ancient authors, where the 
words or letters are obscure. No small 
part of the business of critics is to settle 
the true reading, or real words used by the 
author ; and the various readings of ctifier- 
ent critics are often perplexing. 

6. A commentary or gloss on a law, text or 

passage. Encyc. 

7 In legislation, the formal recital of a hill 
by the proper officer, before the bouse 
which is to consider it. In Congress and 
m the state legislatures, a hill must usually 
have three several readings on different 
days, before it can he passed into a law. 

RE ADJOURN', v. t. [re and adjourn.] To 


adjourn a second time. 
2. To cite or summon a; 


or summon again. [JVbf used.] 


READJUST, v. t. [re and adjust^To set- 
tle again ; to put in order again what had 
been discomposed. Fielding. 

RE ADJUSTED, pp. Adjusted again ; re- 
settled. ■* 

READJUSTING, ppr. Adjusting again. 
READJUSTMENT; ft. A second adpMr 
meot 
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■EE ADMISSION, >, [nal iWata.] 
The «et of admitting again what had been 
cMuded ; as, the reatmietion of fresh air 
into an exhausted receiver ; the re a dte s e - 
ason of a itadent into a seminary. 

Arhuthnot. 

READMIT', c. t. [re and admit] To admit 
•gain. 

Whose ear is ever open and Ms eye 

Orscioos to rtadmU the suppliant Milton. 
RE ADMITTANCE, a. A second admit- 
tance ; allowance to enter again. 
READOPT', v. t. [re and adept] To adopt 
again. Young. 

RE ADORN', r. t To adorn anew ; to de- 
corate a second time. Blackmore. 

READVERT'ENCY, n. [rival advertency ] 
The act of reviewing. Norru 

READY, a, redfy. [Sax. jueb, bjiab, hjueb, 
quick, brisk, prompt, ready ; jepab, pre- 
pared, ready, prudent, learned ; hpabian, 
gehpabian, to hasten, to accelerate; %o- 
pcebian, to make ready; D. reedet t, to pre- 
pare; reed, pret of ryden, to ride ; reeae, a 
road ; beretd, ready ; beretden, to prepare ; 
gereed, ready; O. bereii, id.; bereiten, 
to prepare, and to ride ; reede, a road , 
Dan. rede , ready ; reder, to make the bed, 
to rid ; rede, an account ; Sax. ji*b, from 
the root of peab ; bcjiebeji, to prepare ; pi- 
bep, bejubeji, to ride ; Sw. redo, to make 
ready, to clear or disentangle, Eng to rtd , 
redo, ready ; rtda, to nde ; bereda, to pre- 
pare; Ir. reidh, ready; reidhm , to pre- 
pare, 'to agree , Or. pMaitf, easy; W .rhedtt, 
to run. The priinhry sense is to go, move, 
or advance forward, and it seems tu be 
clear that ready, ride, read, riddle, arc all 
of one family, and probably from the root 
of L qradtor . See Read and Red. Class 
Rd. tio. 23.] ' * 

1. Quick, prompt, not ready 
wit , a ready consent. 

2. Quick to receive £pd ; not 

slow or dull, as, a ready prehension. 

3 Quick m action or exccutoun , dextrous ; 
as, an artist ready in his business , a ready 
writer. Ps. xlv. 

4. Prompt , not delayed , present m hand. 
He makes ready payment ; he pays ready 
money for every thing he buys 
5 Prepared ; fitted , furnished with what is 
necessary, or disposed in a manner suited 
to the purpose ; as, a ship ready for sea. 

My oxen and fatting* are killed, and all things 
arc ready. Matth. xxii. 

0. Willing , free , cheerful to do or suffer , 
not backward or reluctant ; as, a prince 
always ready to grant the reasonable re- 
quests of his subjects. 

The spirit is ready, but the flesh is weak. 

Mark xiv 

I am ready not to be bound only, but also to 
die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. 

Acts xxi. 

7. Willing; disposed. Men are generally 
ready to impute blame to others. They 
are more ready to give than to take re- 
proof. 

t. Being at the point ; near ; not distant ; 
about to do or suffer. 

A Syrian ready to perish was my tether. 

Dent xxvi Jeb nix. Ps. Ixxxvfti. 
0. Being nearest car at hand. 


A sapfat pme he n jW OM tofo out the 

The readietl weapon that his fory found. 

10. Easy; fhdle; opportune; short; near, 
or moot convenient; the Greek sense, 


an has to conquer, is to flea. Seeker. 

Through the wild desert, not the rtadhtt 


The ready way to be thought saad, Is to con- 
tend you are not so. Spectator. 

i To make ready, to prepare ; to provide and 
put in order. 

2. An elliptical phrase, for make thlnge 
ready , to make preparations ; to prepare. 

READY, adv. retry. In a state of prepara- 
tion, so as to need no dolay. 

We ourselves will go ready armed before the 
house of Israel. Num. xxxii. 

READY, a. red'y. For ready money. 

Lord 8tiut was not flush In ready, either to 
go to law, ob to dear old debts. [ A lew word. ] 
drbuthnot. 

READY, v. t . red'y. To dispose in order ; 
to prepare, f AW in use.] Brooke. 

REAFFIRM', v. t. [no and affirm.] To af- 
firm a second time. 


llEAFFIRM'ANCK, n. A second confirma- 
tion Ayltffe. 

REA '6 ENT, n, [re and agent.] In chimtt - , 
try, a substance employed to precipitate 
another in solution, or to detect the ingre- 
dients of a mixture. 

Kergman reckons barytic muriate to be one 
of the most sensible reagent*. Fourcroy 

ItEAGGKAVATION, n. [re and aggrava- 
tion ] 

In the Romish ecclesiastical law, the last 
monitory, published after three admoni- 
tions and before tho last excommunication. 
Before they proceed to ftilioinate the last 
excommunication, they publish an aggra- 
vation and a roaggruvation. Encyc. 

REAR, «. A rusli. [Not in tue.] 

RIVAL, a. [Low L realu; It reale; Sp. 
real , Fr. reel , from L. ret, ret, Ir. raod, 
red, rod. Ret is of the Class Kd. from the 
root of read, ready, from rushing, driving 
or falling Ret, like thing, is primarily 
that which comes, falls out or happens, 
corresponding with event, from L. evenio. 
Ret then denotes that which actually exists. 
The L. ret and Eng. Hung coincide exactly 
in signification with the Heb. *13*1, a word, 
a thing, an event See Read and Thing, j 

1. Actually being or existing; not fictitious 
or imaginary; as, a description of real life. 
The author describes a real scene or trans- 
action. 

2. True ; genuine ; not artificial, counterfeit 
or factitious ; as, real Madeira wine ; real 
ginger. 

3. 'I>ue; genuine; not affected ; not assu- 
med. The woman appear* in her real 


4. Relating to things, not to persons ; not 


Many are perfect in men’s humors, that are 
not greatly capable of the real part of business. 
[Little need or obsolete.] Boeva. 

6. In Jose, pertaining to things fixed, perma- 
nent or immovable, as to lands and tene- 
ments ; m, real estate, opposed to pertonal 
br movable property. Blacitlone. j 


Beal notion, in teas, is an aetian which con- 
cerns real property. 

Beal assets, assets consisting in rsal estate, 
or lands and tenements descending to an 
heir, sufficient to answer the chargee upon 
the estate created by the ancestor. 

Chattel t real, are such chattels as concern or 
• savor of the reality; as a term for years of 
land, wardships m chivalry, the next pre- 
sentation to a church, estate by statute- 
merchant, elegit, Ac. 

Real competition, is when an agreement is 
made between the owner of lands and the 
parson or vicar, with consent of the ordi- 
nary, that such lands shall be discharged 
from payment of tithes, in consequence of 
other land or recompense given to the 
parson in lieu and sausfkction thereof. 

Blaclcetone. 

Beal pretence, in the Romish Church, the 
actual presence of the body and blood of 
Christ in the enoharist, or the conversion 
of the substance of the bread and wine into 
the real body and blood of Christ. Encyc 
RE'AL, Is. A scholastic philosopher, 
RE' A LIST,/ who maintains that things 
and not words, are tho objects of dialectic*, 
opposed to nominal or nominalist. Enryr. 
RE'AL, n. [Sp.] A small Spanish com ot 
tho value of forty maravedis ; but its value 
is different in different provinces, bring 
from five or six to ten cents, or six pence 
sterling. It is sometimes written rial. 
RK'ALGAR, n. [Fr. reagal or realgal; Fort. 
roealgar, rod algar.l 

A combination of sulphur and arsenic ; rod 
sulphuretof arsenic. Realgar differs from 
orpiment in having undergone a greater 
degree of heat. Chaplul. Nicholson 
REALITY, m. ( Fr. realilt J Actual bring 
or existence or any tiling; truth , fart, in 
distinction from mere appearance. 

A man may ftney he understands a critic, 
when in reality lie duct not comprehend ho 
meaning. ddduon^k 

2. Something intrinsically important, no^ 
merely matter of show. 

And to realUiei yield ill her thaw*. Milton 

3. lathe schools, that may exist of Itself, or 

which luut a full and absolute being of It- 
self, and is not considered as a part of any 
thing else. Encyc 

4. in law , immobility, or the fixed, perma- 
nent nature of property , at, chattels which 
savor of* the realty. ( This word is so 
written in law, for reality.] Ji/ackitana. 

REALIZATION, n. [from realize] The 
act of realising or making real. Jieddoet. 

2. The act of converting money into land. 

3. The act of believing or considering as 
real. 

4. The act of bringing into bring or act. 

(HanviUe. 

RE' A LIZ E, v. t. f Sp. realtnar ; F r. reaUeer. } 

1. To bring into being or act; at, to realize 
a scheme or project. 

We realist whet Archimedes bad only la hy- 
pothesis, weighing s single grain of sand against 
the globe of earth. OUmille. 

2 To convert money into land, or personu) 
into real estate. 

3. To impress on tbs mind as a reality ; to 
believe, consider or treat ae reaL IIow 
little do men in foil health rooks* their 
frailty and mortality 
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let tfa# stoeere Christian rtaM at fee doting 
sentiment. T • tkott. 

4. To bring home to one’s own esse or expe- 
rience ; to consider m one’s own ; to feel 
in all its force. Who, at hit fir e s ide, can 
rtaliue the distress of shipwrecked mari- 
nersf 

This allusion must here had enhanced 
strength and beauty to the eye of a nation ex- 
tensively devoted to a pastoral life, and there- 
fore refilling all its fine scenes and the tender 
emotions to which they gave birth. Dwight. 

5. To bring into Actual existence and pos- 
session; to render tangible or effective. 
He never realized muon profit from his 
trade of speculations. 

REALIZED, pm. Brought into actual be- 
ing ; converted into real estate ; impress- 
ad, received- or treated as a reality; felt in 
ita true force ; rendered actual, tangible or 
effective. 

REALIZING, ppr. Bringing into actual 
being ; converting into real estate ; im- 
pressing as a reality ; feeling as one’s own 
Or in its real force ; rendering tangible or 
effective. 

2. a. That makes real, or that brings home 
as a reality ; as, a realizing view of eter- 
nity. 

REALLED6E, v. t. realty', [re and aUtdgt.] 
To alledge again. Cotgrave. 

RE'ALLY, adv. With actual existence. 

Pearson. 

2. In truth ; in fact ; not in appearance only ; 
as, things really evil. 

The anger of the people It realty a short fit 
of madness. Swijt. 

In this sense, it is used familiarly as a 
alight corroboration of an opinion or decla- 
ration. 

Why really , sixty-fl*# is somewhat old. 

Young 

REALM, w. rein. [Fr. royaume ; It reams ; 
from Fr. rtw. It re, L. rex, king, whence 
r e gaits, royal.] 

1. A royal jurisdiction or extent of govern- 
ment ; a kingdom ; a king’s dominions ; as, 


ceatrage Into; as, to r e an imat e di s h e ar tened 
troops; to reanimate drowsy tenses or 
languid spirits. 

REANIMATED, pp. Restored to life or 
action. 

REANIMATING, ppr. Restoring Hfe to ; 
invigorating with new life and courage. 

REANIMATION, n. The act or operation 
of reviving from apparent death ; the act 
or operation of giving fresh spirits, cou- 
rage or vigor. 

REANNEX', v. t. [re and annex.] To an- 
nex again ; to reunite ; to annex what has 
been separated Bacon. 

REANNEXATION, a. The act of annex- 
ing again. Marshall. 

RE ANNEXED, pp. Annexed or united 

ReInNEX'ING, ppr. Annexing again ; 
reuniting. 

REAP, v. t. [ Sax. jup,h juppe, jejup, harvest; 
jupan, to reap ; pipe, npe , pypan, to rip ; 
allied probably to peapan, to seize, spoil, 
lay waste, L. rapio, G. reif, ripe, D. raapen, 


to reap, ryp, ripe, Gr. if mi, a sickle, tifw eta, 
to reap, L. carpo , Eng. crop . See Class 
Rb. No. 18. 20. 27.] 


1. To cut grain with a sickle ; as, to reap 
wheat or rye. 

When ye r tap the harvest, thou shslt not 
wholly reap the corners of thy field. Lev. xix. 

2. To clear of a crop by reaping ; as, to reap 
a field. 

8. To gather ; to obtain ; to receive as a re- 
ward, or as the fruit of labor or of works ; 
tn a good or bad sense ; as, to reap a bene- 
fit from exertions. 

He that soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption. Gal vi. 

Ye have plowed wickedness j yc have reaped 
iniquity. Hos. x. 

REAP, v. ». To perform the act or opera- 
tion of reaping. In New England, farm- 
ers reap in Jmy and August. 


meat ; a kingdom ; a king’s dominions ; as, 
the realm of England. 

2. Kingly government; as, the realm of bees. 


[Unusual.] Milton. 

REALTY, n. [It. r solid, from re, king, L. 
rex.] 

1. Loyalty. nVof tn ate.] Milton. 

2. Reality. [Vo* m nee.] More. 

3. In law, immobility. [See Jfeoisfy.] 
REAM, n. [Sax. peam, a hand ; D. Hern; 

Dan. rent or rent ; Sw. rem ; W. rhtoyn, 
a bond or tie. The Dutch word signifies 
a strap, thong or girdle, and an oar, L. 
remits. In Fr. rame is a ream and an oar, 
and if the English ream and the L. remits 
are the same word, the primary sense is a 
shoot, L. ramus, a branch, for the shoots of 
trees or shrubs were the first bands used 
by men. See Gird and Withe. The Ita- 
lian hat ritma, and the Sp. dr Port retina, 
a ream, G. Hue. See Glass Rm. No. 7. 9.1 

A bundle or package of paper, consisting of 
twenty quires. Pops. 

REANIMATE, a. t. [re and animate.] To 
revive; to resuscitate; to restore to lift; 
aa a person dead or apparently dead; as, 
to reantmafe a drowned person. 

2. To revive the spirits when dull or lan- 
fuid; to invigorate; to mfaenew life or 


ers reap in July and August. 

2. To receive the fruit of labor or works. 

They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. 

Ps. exxvi. 

REAPED, pp. Cut with a sickle ; received 
aa the fruit of labor or works. 

REAPER, n. One that cuts grain with a 
sickle. 

REAPING, ppr. Cutting grain with a 
sickle ; receiving as the fruit of labor or 
the reward of works. 

RE'APIN G-HO 9 K, n. An instrument used 
in reaping ; a sickle. 

REAPPAR/EL, v. t. [rs and apparel ] To 
clothe again. Dome. 

REAPPAR'ELED, pp. Clothed again. 

REAPPAR'ELINOC ppr. Clothing again. 

REAPPEAR, e. i. [re and appear.] To 
appear a second time. 

REAPPEARANCE, n. A second appear- 
ance. 

REAPPEARING, ppr. Appearing again. 

RE APPLICATION,* [See Reapfly.] A 
second application. 

REAPPLT, v. *. or i. [re and apply.] To 

RE$lWpJS? 1NG, ppr. Applying again. 

REAPPOINT, e. t. To appoint again. 

REAPPOINTMENT, nk second appoint- 
ment. 

REAPPORTION, e. u To apportion again. 
REAPPORTIONED, pp. Apportioned 

again. 
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REAPPORTIONING, ppr. Apportioning 

R EAPTORTIONMENT, *. A second ap- 
portionment. Ma d is o n . 

REAR, n. [Fr. arriere; but this L com- 
pound ; Arm. refr, reerr, rear, the teat, the 
fundament ; W. rhH, something thick, a 
bundle; rhevyr, the fundament. Rearia 
contracted from fever. Clan Rb.] 

1. In a general sense, that whieh is behind 
or backwards; appropriately , the part of 
an army which is behind the other, either 
when standing on parade or when march- 
ing ; also, the part of a fleet which ie be- 
hind the other. It is opposed to front or 
van. Bring up the rear. 

2. The last class; the last in order. 

Coins I place in the rear. Pemckam. 

In the rear, behind the test ; backward, or in 
the last class. In this phrase, rear signi- 
fies the part or place behind. 

REAR, a. [Bax. bnepe.] Raw ; rare; not 
well roasted or boiled. 

2. [Sax. apaepan, to hasten ; hpepan, to ex- 
cite.] Early. [A provincial word.] 

REAR, v. *. [Sax. pmnan, pepan, apaepan, to 
erect, to excite, to Hasten • hpepan, to ex- 
cite ; Sw. rbra, to move ; Dan. rorer, to 
move, stir, shake; rang, quick, lively, 
rising in the stomach.] 

1. To raise. 

Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes t Milton 

2. To lift after a fall. 

In adoration at his feet I fell 

Submits 1 he rear'd me. Milton. 

3. To bring up or to raise to maturity, as 
young ; as, to rear a numerous offspring. 

Thomson. 

4. To educate ; to instruct. 

He wants a father to protect his youth, 

And rear him up to virtue. Southern. 

5 . To exklt ;to elevate. 

Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind. 

Softy* ilhtf ttih, and rears the abject mind, 
wnyfin fw. 

6. To rouife'fto stir up. 

And seeks the tusky boar to rear. Dry den. 

7. To raise ; to breed; aa cattle. Jtarte. 

8. To achieve ; to obtain. Spenser. 

To rear the steps, to ascend ; to move up- 
ward. Milton. 

REAR-ADMIRAL. See ADMIRAL. 

REARED, pp. Raised ; lifted , brought up ; 
educated , elevated. 

REAR-GUARD, n. The body of an army 
that marches in the rear of the main body 
to protect it. 

REARING, ppr. Raising ; educating ; ele- 
vating. 

REAR-LINE, *. The line in the rear of an 
army. 

REAR-MOUSE, n. [Sax. hpepe-muy.] The 
lether- winged bat Shah. Abbot. 

REAR-RANK, a. The rank of a body of 
troops which ts in the rear. 

REARWARD, n. [from rear. See Rere- 
ward.] 

1. The last troop ; the rear-guard. 

2. The end ; the taU; the train behind. 

Shah. 

3. The latter nark Shalt. 

REA8CEND', VL [re and ascend.] To rise, 

mount or climb again. Milton. Spenser. 

REASCEND*, v. *. To mount or aaeesd 
again. 
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HASCENDBD.m. 

EEA8CENDTNG, par, Asoendin ga§« 
REASCEN'SION, «. The act rfiwow d - 

&SSETT returning i 

divity. Coiqwr. 

REASON,*. reW [Ir. rs owm; W.rbsswm; 
Am. resows; Fr. rosso*; Sp.r**o*; Port. 
rma»; It r a g ti me t L. ratio; Rum. ro- 
am*; Goth, nrikyo, an account, number, 
ratio; rotAyen, to number; garmthyem, to 
number or count; rodjptm, to apeak; D. 
red*, speech; rede*, reason, argument; 
redriuhMsi, rhetoric ; O. rede, roam; Sax. 
jvwb, justoa, speech, reason ; jiaeypian, to 
reason. We find united the Sax. pm b, 
speech, jmban, peban, to r**4 the Greek 
^w», to sap or apeak, whenoe rhetoric, and 
the L. ratio, which is from ratui, and 
which proves rear to be contracted from 
redo, redor, and all unite with rod, L. raduu, 
Ac. Primarily, reason is that which is utter- 
ed. S oeRoaJL So G*. toy*, from Xiy«.~ 

1. That which is thought or which is alls 
ad in Words, ss the ground or cause of opi- 
nion, conclusion or determination. I have 
reeuon* which I may choose not to disclose. 
You ask me my reatone. I freely give my 
reason*. The judge assigns good reason* 
tor his opinion, reason* which justify his 
decision. Hence in general, 

3. The cauae, ground, principle or motive 
of any thing said or dime, that which sup- 
port* or justifies a determination, plan or 


Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things , but 
there is a natural and eternal reason for that 
goodness and virtue, and against vice and wick- 
edness. 1 Pet iu. TilloUon 

3. Efficient cause. He is detained by rea- 
son of sickness. 

Spain is thin sown of people, partly by rea- 
son of its sterility of soil. Bacon. 

The reason of the motion of the balance in a 
wheel-watch is by motion of the next wheel. 

Hale. 

4. Final cause. 

Beaton, in the English language, is some- 
times taken for true and clear principles j some- 
times for dear and fair deductions t sometimes 
for the cause, particularly the Anal cause. Locks, 
i. A faculty of the mind by which it distin- 
guishes truth from falsehood, and good 
from evil, and which enables the poea em or 
to deduce inferences from frets or from 
propositions. Encyc. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, aetaltbe soul, 

JCmsoh's comparing balance rules the whole — 

That sees immediate good by present sense. 

Reason the fiitere and the consequence. 

Bop*. 

Reaso n is the director of man's will. Ho o ke r. 
6. Ratiocination; the exercise of reason. 

Batwhen by reams aha the truth has found — 


7. Right; justice ; that which is dictated or 
supported by reason. Every i * ' 
to have reason on hie side. 

I was prnasiseii on a time 
To have reaso n tor my rhyme. 

S. Reasonable claim; justice. 

Ood brings good out of evil, end th w uf s re k 
were but ranso m we should trust God to govern 
Us own wesU. Tester. 

9. Rationale ; jwt accoun t 


This roossn did the — den t fcfh s rt s eede r , 
why the church was cetted CUhotto. JWsse. 
rise No. l.aadi.1 

lfr Moderation; moderate demands; 
which reason and justice admit < 
scribe. 

The most pea h ehi e way of bringing France 
to reasons, would be by the nuking on attempt 
on the Spanish West Indies-- Addin*. 

I* reason, m ait reason, in justioe ; with ra- 
tional ground. 

When any thing is proved by as good argu- 
ments ss a thing of that kind is capable o (, we 
ought net brooms to doubt of its existence. 


REASON, e. A [Fr. redeonsur; Sox. jtsej- 
p»*n.] # 

1. To exercise the faculty of reason ; to do 
dues inferences justly from premises. 
Brutes do not reason ; children reason im- 
perfectly. 

2. To argue ; to infrr conclusions from 
premises, or to deduce new or unknown 
propositions from previous propositions 
which are known or evident To reason 
justly is to infer from propositions which 
are known, admitted or evident, the con- 
clusions which are natural, or which ne- 
cessarily result from them. Men may rea- 
son within themselves ; they may reason 
before a court or legislature ; they may 
reason wrong is well os right 

3. To debate ; to confer or inquire by dis- 
cussion or mutual communication of 
thoughts, arguments or reasons. 

And they reasoned among themsalvt s. 

Matth. xvi. 

To reason with, to argue with; to endeavor 
to inform, convince or persuade by argu- 
ment. Heaton with a profligate son, and 
le him of his 


if possible, persusdi 
2. To discourse ; to talk ; to take or give on 
account 

fltand still, that I may 
the Lord, of all the righteous act i of the Lord. 
[04*.] 1 Sun. xii. 

REASON, e. t. To examine or discuss by 
arguments; to debate or discuss. I rea- 
soned the matter with my friend. 

When they are clearly discovered, well di- 
gested and well reasoned in every part then is 
beauty in such a theory. Burnet. 

2. To persuade by reasoning or argument; 
as, to reason one into a belief of truth; to 
reason one out of hie plan ; to reason down 
a passion | 

REASONABLE, a. Having the faculty of 
reason; endued with reason; as, a reason- 1 
able being. [In this sense, rational is now 
generally used.] 

2. Governed by reason; bring under the in- 
fluence of reason; thinking, speaking or 
acting rationally or according to the dic- 
tate* of reason ; as, the measure must sa- 
tisfy all reasonable mss. 

3. Conformable or agreeable to reason*; 
just ; rational. 

By indubitable certainty, I mean that which 
does not admit of any reasonable cease of] 
“**- WUkfos. 


A law tasy bo reasonable to t*eiC though* 
moa does nee sBowh. ~ Bmtfl. 

4. Not * 


Lot all Afros be thought upon, 
That may with r et mndUe write* 
Men fomhess toeur wiogs. 


4. T ole ra ble; bring ’ nitnrilp; 
rate; as, a reasonable quantity. Abbot. 
& Not exceed ve; notunjnst; nt nm 
able fine i a renemuakle etas a In aumw. 

M'ASONABLENKSS, Ik Tk. SkSj «f 
reaeoeu [In this sense, tittle mod.] 

2. AjmeaUenem to reason; that state or 
quality of a thing which renon supports 
or justifies ; as, tee rsetmailenm of our 
wishes, demands or expectations. 

The reosenobtenssesni excellency of charity. 

3. Conformity to rational principles. 

The whole faun* and contexture of a watch 
carrio* In it a reasonableness — th • passive im- 
pression of the reason or intellectual idea that 
wm in the artist. [ l/muuri.] Hair. 

4. Moderation ; os, the reasonableness of a 
demand. 

REASONABLY, ado. In a manner or de- 
gree agreeable to reason; in consistency 
with reason. Wo may reasonably suppose 
self-interest to be the governing principle 
of men. 

2. Moderately; Hi a moderate degree; not 
frilly; in a degree reaching to mediocrity. 

If w* can by Industry moke our deaf and 
dumb persons reasonably perfect in ths lan- 


REA80NER, a. One who reasons or ar- 
gues; as, a fair remoasr ; a close reasoner; 
a logical reasoner, 

REASONING, ppr. Arguing; dedudng in- 
ferences from premises; debating; die- 
cutsing. 

REASONING, n. Th* act or process of 
exercising th* faculty of reason ; thjtt act 
or operation of tee mind by which new or 
unknown propositions are deduced from 
previous ones which are known and evi- 
dent, or which are admitted or supposed 
for the sake of argument ; a tyu mentation; 
ratiocination ; as, fair reasoning; false rea- 
soning; absurd reasoning; strong or weak 

S . The reasonings of the advocate 
to ted court conclusive. 

.ESS, a. Destitute of reason; as, 
a reasonless man or mind. Shot. Raleigh. 
2. Void of reason ; not warranted or sup- 
ported by reason. 

This proffer is absurd and reasonless Shalt, 
RE ASSEMBLAGE, n. Assemblage a se- 
cond time. 

REASSEMBLE, o. L [re and assemble. \ 
To collect again. Milton. 

BIB, v. i 


REASSEMT 


U To 


RE ASSEMBLED, up. Assembled again. 
REASSEMBLING; ppr. Assembling swain. 


sort again; 
cessation. 


REASSERT', r. t. [re and assert,'] To as- 
' ; to maintain after suspension or 


Let us bops— we may have* body of Oateses 


REASSERTED, pp. 

j REASSERTING, ppr. 

vindicating 

E ASSIGN, 


Wakk. 


rindinuif anew, 

REASSIGN, *. L [raaUamignA To Mugn 
back; to tsansfor back what hw beenas- 

RrGmM'ILATR, *. A [nmioseimUate.2 
To — i mfl a te e> cm- to ra te able anew; to 
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REB 

chang e again into a like or Suifehlc.sub- 
•fence. Encyc. 

REASSIMTLATED,®p. Assimilated anew; 

changed again to a like substance. 
REASSIM'ILATING, ppr. Assimilating 
again. 

REASSIMILATION, n. A second or re- 
newed assimilation, Encyc. 

RE ASSU'ME, v. t. [re and aenme.] To re- 
sume ; to take again. . Milton. 

REASSU'MEl), pp. Resumed; assumed 
again. 

ItEASSU'MING, ppr. Assuming or taking 
again. 

REASSUMPTION, n. A resuming; a se- 
cond assumption. 

REASSURANCE, n. [See Sure and Assn 
ranee.'] 

A second assurance against loss , or the as- 
surance of property by an underwriter, to 
relieve himself from a risk ho has taken. 

Blackslone. Park. 
REASSURE, v. t. rraethu’re. [re and su- 
ture ; Fr. ranurer. ] 

1. To restore courage to ; to free from fear 
or terror. 

They rose with fear. 

Tilt dauntless Pallas reassur’d the rest. Dryden 

2. To insure a second time against loss, or 
rather to insure by anothor what one has 
alroady insured; to insure against loss 
that mAy be incurred by taking a risk 

REASSU'RED, pp. Restored from fear; 
re-encouraged. 

2. Insured againBt loss by risk taken, as an 
underwriter. 

REASSU'RER, n. One who insures the 
first underwriter. 

REASSURING, ppr. Restoring from fear, 
terror or depression of courage. 

2. Insuring against loss by insurance. 
RE'ASTINESS, n. Rancidness. [Not tn 
me or local.] C 'otaravc 

RF/ASTY, a. [Qu. rutty.] Covered with 
a kind of rust and having a rancid taste , 
applied, to dried meat , [ Not in we or local ] 
Skelton 

RE'ATE, n. A kind of long small grass 
that grow* in water and complicates itself 
[Not in tue or local.] Walton 

REATTACH', v.t, [re and attach.] To at- 
tach a second time. 

REATTAfctt'MENT, n. A second attach- 
ment. 

REATTEMPT, v. t. [r« and attempt.] To 
attempt again. 

REAVE, t*. «. [Sax. jieayian.J To take 
away by stealth or violence ; to bereave. 
[O&rJ [See Bereave.] SAak. Spenser. 
REBAPTISM, w, A second baptism. 
REBAPTIZATION, n. [from rebantue.] 
A second baptism. Booker. 

REBAPTI'ZE, v. t. [re and bap<i»e.'\ To 
baptixe a second time. Ay life. 


Ay Itfc. 

REBAPTl’ZED, pp. Baptised again. 

REBAPTI'ZING, ppr. Baptising a second [ 
time 

REBATE, v. t. [Fr. rebtUtre ; re and bat- 
ire ; It. ribattere.] 

To blunt ; to beat to obtu sen ess; to deprive 
of keenness. 

He doth rebate and blunt his natural edge. 

The keener edge of battle to rebate. Dryden. 


REBATEMENT,}"* Ditointttion - 
2. In commerce, abatement faprioe; deduc- 
tion. Encyc. 

8. In heraldry, a diminution or abatement 
of the bearings in a coat of arms. Encyc 
REB ATO, n. A sort of ruff. [See Rabato.] 
RE'BECK, n. [Fr. rebee } It rtteceo.] A 
three-stnnged fiddle. [Afot much need.] 
Milton. 

REB'EL, » [Fr. rebelle, from L. rebellit, 
making war again 1 

1. One who revolts from the government to 
which he owes allegiance, either by openly 
renouncing the authority of that govern- 
ment, or by taking arms and openly op- 
posing it. A rebel differs from an enemy, 
as the latter is onp who docs not owe alle- 

S anco to the government which he attacks, 
urn. xvii. 

2. One who willfully violates a law. Encyc. 

3. One who disobeys tho king’s proclama- 
tion , a contemner of the king’s laws. 

British Laws. Black stone. 

4. A villain who disobeys his lord. Encyc. 
REB'EL, a. Rebellious, acting in revoft. 

Milton 

REBEL', v. i. [L. rebcUo, to make war 
again ; re and bello , W. rhyvela, to make 
war , rhy and bel, war.) 

1. To revolt, to renounce the authority of 
the laws and government to which one 
owes allegiance Subjects may rebel by 
nn open renunciation of the authority of 
the government, without taking arms ; but 
ordinarily, rebellion is accompanied by re- 
sistance m arms. 

Ye have built you an altar, that ye might 
rebel this day against the Lord Josh, xxii Is i 
2 To rise in violent opposition against law- 
ful authority. 

How could my hand rebel against my heart ? 
How could your heart rebel against your rea- 
son 1 Dryden 

RFBEL'LED, pp. or a. Rebellious ; guilty 
of rebellion. Milton. 

REBELEER, n. One that rebels. Diet 
REBELLING, ppr Renouncing the au- 
tlioi ity of the government to which otic 
owes allegiance , rising m opposition to 
lawful authority 

REBEL'LION, ». [Fr. from L. rebelho 
Among the Romans, rebellion was origi- 
nally a revolt or open resistance to their 
government by nations that had been sub- 
dued Hi war. It was a renewed war.] 

1. An open and avowed renunciation of the 
authority of the government to which one 
owes allegiance; or the taking of arms 
traitorously to resist tho authonty of law- 
-ful government , revolt. Rebellion differs 
from iniurreetion and from mutiny Insur- 
rection may be a rising in opposition to a 
particular act or law, without a design to 
. renounce wholly all subjection to the go- 
vernment. Insurrection may be, but is not 
necessarily, rebellion. Mutiny is an insur- 
rection of soldiers or seamen against the 
authority of their officers. 

No sooner is the standard of rebelHen dis- 
played, than men of despeiate principles resort 
to ft. Ames. 

2. Open resistancs to lawful authority. 
Commmim qf rebellion, in law, a commis- 
rioa awarded against a psrson who treats 


thw king’s aut h ority with oontosmrt, til not 
obeying his proclamation according to his 
allegiance, and nibring to attend ms sove- 
reign when required ; m which ease, time 
commissioners are ordered to attach Mm 
wherever he may be found. Blackekme. 

REBELLIOUS, a. Engaged tn rebdfio n ; 
renouncing the authority and dominion of 
the government to which allegiance is due ; 
traitorously resisting government or lawfril 
authority. Dent. ix. xxi. 

REBEL* LIOUSLY, ado. With design to 
throw off the authority of legitimate govern- 
ment; in opposition to the government to 
which one is bound by allegiance ; with 
violent or obstinate disobedience to lawful 
authority. Camden. 

REBELLIOUSNESS, is. The quality or 
state of being rebellious. 

REBELLOW, t>. i. [re and bellow.] To bel- 
low in return ; to echo back a loud roaring 
noise. 

The cave rebellow'd and the temple shook. 

Dryden. 

REBEL'LOWING, ppr. Bellowing in re- 
turn or in echo. 

REBLOS'SOM, v. i. [re and blostom.] To 
blossom again. 

REBOA'TION, ». [L. reboo, re and boo.] 
The return of a loud bellowing sound. [Not 
wed.] Patrick. 

REBOIL', v. t. [L. re and bullio.] To take 
fire ; to be hot. Elyot 

REBOUND', r. i. [Fr. rebondtr , re and 
bondtr ] 

To spring back ; to start back ; to be reverbe- 
rated by an elastic power resisting force or 
impulse impressed ; as, a rebounding echo 

Bodies absolutely hard, or so soft as to bt 
void of elasticity, will not rebound from one 
another Newton 

REBOUND', v. t. To drive back , to rever- 
berate. 

Silenus sung ; the voles his voice rebound, 
Dryden 

REBOUND', n. The act of flying buck m 
resistance of the impulse of another body , 
resilience. 

Put bock as from a rock with swift rebound 
Dryden 

REBOUNDING, ppr. Springing or Hying 
back; reverberating 

REBRA'CE, v. t. [re and brace.] To brace 
again. Gray 

REBRE'ATHE, *. «. [re and breathe.] To 
breathe again 

REBUFF', «. fit. rabbuffo , Fr. rebuffade , 
re and It. buffo, buff are , Fr. botffer.] 
i Repercussion, or beating back , a quick 
and sudden resistance. 

The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud. 

Milton 

2. Sudden check ; defeat. 

3. Reftual ; rejection of solicitation. 

REBUFF', v. t. To beat back; to offer sud- 
den resistance to ; to check. 

REBUILD', \ v. t. [re and build.] To build 

REBILD,' J again ; to renew a structure , 
to build or construct what has been demo- 
lished ; as, to rebuild a house, a wall, a 
wharf or a city. 

REBUILDING, I Buildin* mmin 

REBILDTNG, / 

REBUILT', 1pp. Built again ; reco nslxu ct- 

REBILT, / 
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RKBV’KABLK, «. [fam reM<.} Wwtky 
of reprehension. JSkmk. 

EEBCKE, «. #. [Norm, re i mgmr ; Arm. 
rebeekat, to vspraach. Qu. Fr. rmkfmktr, 
to stop; re nndboucher, to stop. The Italian 
hot rmbeccare, to repulse ordrive bock, to 
peek, from bet tea, toe beok. The word it 
o compound of re end o root in Be, signi- 
fying to drive. See Peek' end Jmpoach. 
Class % No. 20. J 

1. To chide; to reprove ; to reprehend for 
elitult; to check by reproof. 

The proud he tam'd, the penitent be cheer'd, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d. 

Drgden. 

Thou ehalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbor. 

Lev. m, 

2. To che^k or reatrain. 

The Lord rebuke thee, 0 Satan. 

Zech. iii. Isa. xvii. 

3. To chasten; to punish; to afflict for cor- 
rection. 

O Lord, rebuke me not in thine anger. Ps. vl. 

4. To check; to silence. 

Master, rebuke thy disdples. Luke xix. 

6. To check ; to hud. 

And he stood over her and rebuked the fever. 

Luke iv. 

6. To restrain ; to calm 

He arose and rebuked the winds and the sea. 

Matth. vul. 

REBU'KE, n. A chiding; reproof for 
faults , reprehension. 

Why bear you these reMrw and answer notf 

Shak. 

2. In Scripture, chastisement; punishment, 
affliction for the purpose of restraint and 
correction. Ezek. v. Hos. v. 

3. In low language, any kind of check. 

L’Estrange. 

To tyffer rebuke, to endure the reproach 
and persecution of men Jer. xv. 

To be without rebuke , to live without giving 
cause of reproof or censure , to be blameless. 
REBU'KED, pp. Reproved , reprehended 
checked, restrained, punished fur faults 
REBU'KEFUL, a. Containing or abound- 
ing with rebukes. 

REBU'KKFULLY, adv. With reproof or 
reprehension. , 

REBU'KER, w One that rebukes , a chi- 
der; one that chastises or restrains. 
REBU'KlNti, ppr. Chiding; reproving, 
checking, punishing. 

REBULLl'TlON, ». [See Ebullition and 
Boil] Act of boiling or effervescing. 
[Little need 1 Wotton. 

REBURY, v. 1. reber’ry. [re and burg.] To 
inter again. Aehmole. 

RE'BUS, n. [L. from res, which is of the 
class Rd, Re, and of the same family as 
riddle. See Riddle, Read and Real ] 

1. An enigmatical representation of some 

name, &c. by using figures or pictures 
instead of woras. A gallant in love with 
a woman named Rote HUl, painted on the 
bonder of his gown, a rose, a hill, an eve, 
a loaf and a well, which reads, Rote HUl 
J love well. Encge. 

2. A sort of riddle. 

3. In tome domical wnlert, sour milk; 

sometimes, the ultimate matter of which 
all bodies are composed. Encge. 

4. In heraldry, a coat of arms which hears. 
aa allusion to the name of the person ; as 
three cups, tor Butler. 


Bit 

REBUT',#.#. [Fr. r abat e r *; Norm, rekmtter; 
from the root of tat, Fr. tart, end; boater, 
to put; bonder, bo pout; ft. r*u#tor g, to 
drive back, also to vomit See Butt and 
PomL Class Bd.] 

To repel ; to oppose by argument, plei 
countervailing proof. [/< it need by law- 
vert m a general tenet.] 

REBUT', e.i. To red rehack. [Oft] 

Spenser. 

2. To answer, as a plaintif *1 sur-rqjomder. 

Thr plaintif may answer the rejoinder by a 
wr-njoinder; on which the defendant may 


REBUTTED, pp. Repelled; answered. 
REBUTTER, n. In law pleadings, the an- 
swer of a defendant to a plain Ufa sur-re- 
joinder. Bio okt tone. 

If I grant to a tenant to hold without im- 
peachment of waste, and afterward implead 
him for waste done, he may debar me of thia 
action by (honing my grant, which is a rebut- 
ter. Encge. 

REBUTTING, ppr. Repelling; opposing 
by argument, countervailing allegation or 
evidence. 

RECALL', v. t. [re and call.] To call hack 
to take back , as, to recall words or decla- 
rations. 

2. To revoke , to annul by a subsequent act, 
as, to recall a decree. 

3. To call back , to rerive in memory ; as, 
to recall to mind what has been forgotten. 

Broome. 

4. To call back from a place or mission , as, 
to recall a minister from a foreign court ; 
to recall troops from India. 

RECALL', n. A calling back , revocation 
2. The power of calling back or revoking. 
’Tls done, and since ’tl* done, ’tispast recall. 

Drgden. 

RECALLABLE, e. That may be recalled. 

Rami ay. 

Delegate* recallable at pleasure. Maditon, 
RECALL'ED, pp. Called back; revoked. 
RECALLING, ppr. Calling back; revo- 
king 

RECANT', v. t. [L. recanto ; re and canto. 
See Cant ] 

To retract , to recall , to contradict a for- 
mer declaration. 

How soon would case recant 
Vows made m win, as violent as void. Milton. 
RECANT', v. u To recall words; to revoke 
a declaration or proposition ; to unsay 
what has boon said. Convince me 1 am 
wrong, and I will recant. 
RECANTATION, a. The act of recalling, 
retraction , u declaration that contradicts 
a former one. Sidney. 

RECANT'KD, pp. Recalled; retracted. 
RECANT'ER, n. One that recants Shak. 
RECANT'ING, ppr. Recalling ; retracting. 
RECAPAC'ITATE, v. t. [re and capaci- 
tate.] To qualify again ; to confer capacity 
on again, Atterbury. 

RECAPAC'ITATED, pp. Capacitated again. 
RECAPACITATING, ppr. Conferring ca- 

rIcA^/ItJXATE, e. t. [Fr. recapituler; 
ft raocapUolare ; re and L. captiulum. 
See Cap i tul at e.] 

To repeat the principal things mentioned in 
a preceding discourse, argument or essay , 
to give a summary of the principal facts, 
pouts or arguments. Drgden. 
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’ RECAPITULATED, pp ’Ripmtod in a 

RECAPITULATING, ppr. Repeato^tkr 
principal things in a diwxwiee or argument. 
RECAPITULATION, *. Th* net of re- 
capitulating. 

2. A summary or concise statement or enu- 
meration of the principal points or feet* iu 
a preceding discourse, argument or scarp. 

RECAPITULATORY, a. Repeating again ; 

containing recapitulation. Garrctton. 
RECAPTION, n. [L. re and captio ; cento, 
to take.] 

The act of retaking ; reprisal ; the retaking 
of one’s own goods, chattels, wife or chil- 
dren from one who has taken them and 
wrongfully detains them. lilackttoue. 
Writ pf recaption , a writ to recover pro- 
perty taken by a second distress, pending 
a replevin tor a former distress tor the 
same rent or service. Black ttone. 

RECAPTOR, n. [re and captor.] One who 
retakes ; one that takes a prise which had 
been previously taken. 

RECAPTURE, n. [re and raptors.] The 
act of retaking, particularly, the retaking 
of a prise or goods from a captor. 

2. A prise retaken. 

RECAPTURE, e. t. To retake; particu- 
larly, to retake a prise which had been 
previously taken. Du Ponceau 

RECAPTURED, pp. Retaken, 
RECAPTURING; ppr. Retaking, as u 
prise from the captor. 

RECARNIFY, e. t. [r# and camtfy, from 
L. core, fiesh.J 

To convert again into flesh. [JVo# much 
need.] Howell 

RECAR'ttlED, pp. Carried back or again. 
RKCAR'RY, v. t. [re and carry.] To carry 
back. Walton. 

RECAR'RYING, ppr Carrying back. 
RECAST, v. t. [ re and cait. J To cast again , 
as, to recast cannon. 

2. To throw again. ATorto. 

3. To mold anew. Burgett. 

4. To compute a second time. 

RECAST, pp. Cast again ; molded anew. 
RECASTING, jtpr Casting again , mold- 
ing anew. 

RECEDE, v. t f L reredo ; re and ctdo.] 

1 . To move back ; to retreat ; to withdraw. 

Like thr hollow roar 

Of tide* receding from th' iniultrd shore. 

Dryden. 

All bodies moved nrrulsrlj, endeavor to C$- 
i ede from the center Bentley 

2. To withdraw a clniin or pretension ; to 
desist from ; to relinquish what bad been 

S reposed or asserted , as, to recede from a 
emand , to recede from terms or proposi- 
tions. 

RECEDE, V t [re and cede.] To o ode 
back; to grant or \ield to a tormer pos- 
sessor ; as, to reredr conquered territory. 
RECEDED, pp Ceded back; regraatod. 
RECEDING, ppr. Withdrawing; retreat- 
ing ; moving back. 

2. Ceding back , regranting. 

RECKTIT, > n. reeeeU. fit. rforfte, from the 
RECE'IT, / L. receptue, This word 
ought to follow the amriogr of eomeU, de- 
ceU, from L. concept* u de eep tut, and be 
written without p, rood#.] 
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REG 

1. The set of wearing ; as, the receit of a 
letter. 

2. The place of receiving; as, the receit of I 
cuetom. Matth. ix. 

3. Reception ; as, the reeeit of blessings or 
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4. Reception; welcome; as. the kind reeeit 
of a friend. [06a.] 

[In this sense, recaption is now used.] 

5. Recipe; prescription of ingredients for 
any composition, as of medicines, Ac. 

Drydee i. Arbuthnot. 

6. In commerce, a writing acknowledging 
the taking of money or goods. A receit of I 
money may be in part or in ftill payment 
of a debt, and it operates as an acquittance 
or discharge of the debt either in part or 
in fhll. A receit of goods makes the re- 
ceiver liable to account for the same, 
according to the nature of the transaction, 
or the tenor of the writing. It is custo- 
mary for sherifs to deliver goods taken in 
execution, to some person who gives his 
rectii for them, with a promise to redeliver 
them to the eherif at or before the time of J 
sale. 

RECEIPT, \ e. t. recent. To give a receit 

RECEIT, / for; as, to receit goods de- 
livered by a sherif. 

RECEIVABLE, a. That may be received. 

RECE'I V ABLENESS, n. Capability of be 
ing received. Whitlock. 

RECEIVE, e. t. [Fr, recevobr ; Arm. re- 


eff, recevi; It ricevere; Sp .recibir; Port 
receber ; L. recipio ; re and capto, to take.] 

1. To take, as a thing offered or sent; to ao- 
cept He had the offer of a donation, but 
he would not receive it 

2. To take aa due or ai a reward. He re- 
ceived the money on the day it waa paya- 
ble. He received ample compensation. 

3. To take or obtain from another in any 
manner, and either good or evil. 

Shall we receive good at the hand of Ood, 
and shall we not receive evil t Job il. 

4. To take, aa a thing communicated ; m, 
to receive a wound by a shot ; to receive a 
disease by oontagion. 

The idea of solidity we receive by our touch. 

Locke. 

5. To take or obtain intellectually; as, to re- 
ceive an opinion or notion from others. 

6. To embrace. 

Receive with meekness the ingrafted word. 

James i. 

7. To allow; to hold ; to retain ; as, a cus- 
tom long received. 

8. To admit 
Thou ahalt guide me with thy counsel, end 

afterward rece i ve me to glory. Ps. lxxlli. 

9 To welcome; to lodge and entertain ; as 

?hey kindled a fire and r eceived us everyone, 
because of the pieeent rain and because of the 
cold. Acts xxviU. 

10. To admit into membership or fellow- 
ship. 

Him that is weak in the frith, receive ye. 

Rom. xiv. 

11. To take in or on; to hold; to oontain. 
The brasen altar wae too little to receive the 

bumuoftring. 1 King. till. 

12. To be endowed with. 

Yeehall receive power after that the Holy 
. "** “p®* T ou - Acts 1. 

13. To take into a place or state. 


After the Lord had apokan to them, bo was 
received up into heaven. Mark xvi. 

14. To take or have aa something ascribed; 
as, to receive praise or blame. Rev. iv. v. 

15. To bear with or suffer. 2 Cor. xl 

16. To believe in. John L 

17. To accept or admit officially or in an of- 
ficial character. The minister was received 
by the emperor or court. 

] 8. To take stolen goods frbm a thief; know- 
ing them to be stolen. Blacketone. 

RECEIVED, pp. Taken; accepted; ad- 
mitted ; embraced; entertained; believed. 
RECE'IVEDNESS, a. General allowance 
or belief; as, the receivednete of an opinion. 

Boyle. 

RECEIVER, n. One who takes or receives 
in any manner. 

2. An officer appointed to receive public 

money ; a treasurer. Bacon. 

3. One who takes stolen goods from a thief; 
knowing them to be stolen, and incurs the 
guilt of partaking in die crime. Blacketone. 

4. A vessel for receiving and containing the 
product of distillation. 

5. The vessel of an air-pump, for containing 
the thing on which an experiment is to be 


6. One who partakes of the sacrament. 

Taylor. 

RECEIVING, ppr. Taking ; accepting ; 
admitting; embracing; believing; enter- 
taining. 

RECEL%BRATE, v. t. [re and celebrate.] 
To celebrate again. B. Joneon. 

RECEL'EBRATED, pp. Celebrated anew. 
RECEL'EBR ATING, ppr. Celebrating 
anew. 

RECELEBRATION, n. A renewed cele- 
bration. 

RE'CENCY, n. fL. recene.] Newness; new 
state ; late origin ; as, the recency of a 
wound or tumor. 

2. Lateness in time ; freshness ; aa, the re- 
cency of a transaction. 

RECENSE, ®. t. recent'. [L. recenteo; re 
and ceneto.] 

To review ; to revise. Bentley. 

RECEN'SION, n. [L. receneio.] Review; 

examination ; enumeration. Evelyn. 
RE'CENT, a. [L. recene.] New ; being of 
late origin or existence. 

The ancients believed some parts of Egypt 
to be recent, and formed by the mud discharged 
into the sea by the Nile. Woodward. 

2. Late; modern; as, great and worthy men 
ancient or recent. [Afodern is now used.] 

Bacon. 

3. Fresh ; lately received ; as, recent news 
or intelligence. 

4. Late ; of late occurrence ; aa, a recent 
event or transaction. 

5. Fresh; not long dismissed, released or 
parted from ; aa Ulysses, recent from the 

• storms. Pope. 

RE'CENTLY, adv. Newly; lately; freshly; 
not long since ; as, advices recently receiv- 
ed ; a town recently built or repaired; an 
isle recently discovered. 

RE'CENTNESS, n. Newness ; freshness ; 
lateness of origin or occurrence; as, the 
recentneee of alluvial land ; the recentneee 
of news or of events. 

RECEPTACLE, n. [L. receptac uU m, from 


1. A plara or vsmel into whioh •©matting is 
received or in which it is contained, aa a 
vat, a tun, a hollow in the earth, fee. The 
grave is the common rece pt a cle of the dead. 

2. In&otoej^ one of thepartsofthefrocti- 


base by which the other parts 
of the fructification are connected. A 
proper receptacle belongs to one fructifi- 
cation only ; a common receptacle connects 
several florets or distinct fructifications. 
The receptacle of the fructification is com- 
mon both to the flower and the fruit, or it 
embraces the corol and germ. The re- 
ceptacle of the flower, is the base to which 
the parts of the flower, exclusive of the 
germ, are fixed. The receptacle of the 
fruit, is the base of the fruit only. The 
receptacle of the seeds, is the nase to 
which the seeds are fixed. Afartyn. 

3. In anatomy , the receptacle of the chyle is 
situated on the left side of the upper ver- 
teber of the loins, under the aorta and the 
vessels of the left kidney. Encye. 

RECEPTACTJLAB, a. In botany , pertain- 
ing to the receptacle or growing on it, as 
the nectary. 

REOEPTARY, n. Thing received. [Ate 

RECEFJlBIL'ITY, n. The poasibmty*tf 
receiving. Qlanville. 

[Qu. The possibility of being received.] 
RECEPTION, a. [Fr.; L. receptio.] The 
act of receiving; tn a general eenee; as, the 
reception of food into the stomach, or of 
air into the lungs. 

2. The state of being received. Milton. 

3. Admission of any thing sent or commu- 
nicated; as, the reception of a letter; the 
reception of sensation or ideas. 

4. Readmission. 

Ail hope is lost 

Ofany reception Into grace. MUtem. 

5. Admission of entrance for holding or con- 
taining ; as, a sheath fitted for the reception 
of a sword ; a channel for the reception of 
water. 

6. A receiving or manner of receiving for 
entertainment; entertainment. Thegueets 
were well pleased with their reception. 
Nothing displeases more than a cold re- 
cent ION. 

7. A receiving officially; as, the reception of 
an envoy by a foreign court 

8. Opinion generally admitted. 

Philosophers who have quitted the popular 
doctrines of their countries, have fallen Into aa 
extravagant opinions, as even common recep- 
tion countenanced. [Not i» mm.] Locke. 

9. Recovery. [Ate m use.] Bacon. 
RECEPTIVE, a. Having the quality of 

receiving or *d"nitting what is communi- 
cated. 

Imaginary space is receptive of all bodies. 

Qlamille. 

RECEPTIV'ITY, n. The state or quality of 
being receptive. Fotkerby. 

RECEPTORY, a. Generally or popularly 
admitted or received. [Ate mum.] Broom. 
ECESS', n. [L. recesevi, from recede. 8m 
R ecede.] 

1. A withdrawing or retiring; a moving 
back; aa, there*** of the tide*. 

2. A withdrawing from public business or 
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& Departure. GienmUe. 

4. Place of retirement or secrecy; private 
abode. 

This happy pleo* oar tweet 
Jtwui. Miltm. 

5. State of retirement; u, lords in elate re- 
cta. Milton. 

In the rs—of th* jury, they are to consider 
their evidence. Hole 

6. Remission or taepenrion of barium or 
procedure ; at, the house of repretentetivei 
nod a recess of half an hour. 

7. Privacy; seclusion from the world or from 
company. 

Good verte recta and solitude require*. 

Drydtn. 

8. Secret or abstruse part; at, the difficulties 

and receuet of science. Watts. 

9. A withdrawing from any point; removal 

to a distance. Brown. 

10. [Fr. reeet.] An abstract or registry of 

the retolutiont of the imperial diet. [Not 
m use.] Ayltffe. 

11. The retiring of the shore of the tea or 
of a lake from the general line of the 
shore, forming a bay. 

RECESSION, ». [L rrccMio.] The act of 
withdrawing, retiring or retreating. 

2. The act of receding from a claim, or of 

relaxing a demand. South 

3. A cession or granting bock; as, the reces- 
tt oh of conquered territory to its former 
sovereign. 

RECHANGE, v. U [Fr. rechanger; re and 


change.'] To change again. 
RECHANGED, pp. Changed again. 
RECHANGING, ppr. Changing again. 
RECH ARGE, v. t. [Fr. recharger ; re and 
charge ] 

1 . To charge or aocute in return. Hooker. 

2. To attack again ; to attack sn*w. Dry den. 
RECU'ARGED, pp. Accused in return, 

attacked anew. 

RECH'ARGING, ppr. Accusing in return , 
attacking anew. 

RfiCHE'AT, n. [said to he from Old French.] 
Among hunters, a lesson which the hunts- 
man winds on the horn when the hounds 
have lost the game, to call them back from 
pursuing a counter scent Bailey. Shak. 
RECHE'AT, v. t. To blow the recheat. 

Drayton. 

RECHOOSE, v. t. rechooz'. To choose a 
second time. 

RECHOSEN, pp. or a. recho'xn. Re-elect- 
ed; chosen again. 

RECIDIV ATION, •. [L. recidmu, from 
reesdo, to foil back; re and cado, to &1L] 

A foiling back ; a backsliding. [ JVot much 
need.] Hammond. 

RECID'IVOUS, a. [L. recidtvut.] Subject 
to backslide. [Little need.] 

RECIPE, n. rtrtpy. [L. imperative of re- 
cipio, to take.] 

A medical prescription; a direction of me- 
dicines to be token by a patient Encyc. 
RECIPIENT, n. [L. recipient, recipio.] A 
receiver; the person or tnmg that receives; 
be or toot to which any thing is commu- 
nicated. OlanvWt. 

2. The receiver of a still. Doom of Piety. 
Vot. II. 
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RECIPROCAL,#. [L. i t d pro n a; §p. fr It 

redproco ; Pr. rtdproque.] 

1. Acting in vicissitude or return ; alternate. 
Corruption is r e cip roc al to generation. Bacon. 

2. Mutual ; done by each to the other ; as, 
reciprocal love ; rec iprocal benefits or fa- 
vors; reciprocal duties, reciprocal aid. 

3. Mutually interchangeable. 

These two rules will render a definition re- 
ciprocal with the thing defined. Watte. 

Reciprocal term, in logic, those terms that 
have the same signification, and conse- 
quently are convertible and may be used 
for each other. Encyc. 

Reciprocal quantities, in mathematics, are 
those which, multiplied together, produce 
unity. Encye. 

Reciprocal figures, in geometry, ere those 
wluch have the antecedent* and conse- 
quents of the same ratio in both figures. 

Encyc. 

Reciprocal ratio, is the ratio between the 
reciprocals of two quantities ; as, the reci- 
procal ratio of 4 to 9, is that of $ to *• 
RECIPROCAL, n. The reciprocal of any 
quantity, is unity divided by that quantity. 
Tlius the rccipi ocal of 4 is J. 
RECIPROCALLY, adv. Mutually; inter- 
changeably ; iu such a manner that each 
affects the other and is equally affected by 
* it 

These two partclr* do reciprocally effect 
each other with the name force. BmtUy 

RECIP’ROCALNESS, n. Mutual return , 
alternateneM Drcatf of Piety. 

RECIPROCATE, e. .. [L. reajiro, o; Fr. 
ret tproqutr.] To act interchangeably ; to 
alternate. 

One brawny smith the puffing bellows plies, 
And draw* and blows reciprocating air. 

Dryieu. 

RECIPROCATE, v. t. To exchange , to 
interchange , to give and return mutually ; 
as. to rertjir orate favors. 
RECIPROCATED, pp. Mutually given 
and returned ; interchanged. 
RECIPROCATING, ppr. Interchanging ; 
each giving or doing to the other the same 
thing. 

RECIPROCATION, n. [L. reciprocals .] 

1. Interchange of ucts; a mutual giving ana 
returning, as, the reciprocation of kind- 
nesses. 

2. Alternation ; as, the reciprocation of the 
sea m the flow and ebb of tides. Broom. 

3. Regular return or alternation of two 

symptoms or diseases. Cote. 

RECIPROCITY, n. [Fr. reciprocity] Re- 
ciprocal obligation or right; equal mutual 
rights or benefits to be yielded or enjnj ed. 
The commissioners offered to negotiate a 
treaty on principles of reciprocity. 
RECI"SION, «. « as a. [L. recieio, from re- 
oido, to cut off; re ana ceedo .] 

The act of cutting off. Sherwood. 

RECITAL, k. i from recite.] Rehearsal; 
tiie repeti ti on of the words of another or 
of a writing; as, the recital of a deed ; the 
recital of testimony. Encye. 

2. Narration ; a teffing of the particulars of u> 
adventure or ofa series of events. Addison. 

. 3, Enumeration. Prior. 

RECITATION, n. [L. redtatio.] Rehearsal; 
repetition of worm. Hammond. Temple. 
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1 In colleges and schoo l s, timrehtofitolofa 
lemon by pupils before their instructor. 
RECITATIVE, a. [Fr. reoitaRf; It fftito- 
tivo, See Recto.] 

Reciting; rehearring; pertaining to musical 
pronunciation. Dryden. 

RECITATIVE, n. A kind of muricaf pro- 
nunciation, such os that In which the se- 
veral parts of the liturgy are rchoarsed in 
churches, or that of actors on the stage, 
when they express some action or passion, 
relate some event or reveal some design. 

ffneye. 

In recitative, the composer snd the performer 
endeavor to imitate the inflections, accent 
and emphasis of natural speech. Rudy. 
[Note. The natural and proper English ac- 
cent of this word is on tne second evitable. 
The foreign accent may welt be discard- 

REC^TATI V ELY, ado. In the manner of 
recitativo. 

RECITE, v. t. [L. recito ; re and cito, to 
call or name.] 

1. To rehearse ; to repeat the words of 
another or of a writing ; as, to recite the 
words of an author or of a deed or cove- 
nant. 

2. In writing, to copy ; as, the words of a 
deed are recited In the pleading. 

3. To tell over; to relate; to narrate; as, to 
recite past events ; to recite the particulars 
of a voyage. 

4. To rehearse, os a lesson to an instructor. 

5. To enumerate. 

RECITE, v. i. To rehearse a lesson. The 
class will recite at eleven o’clock. 

American Seminaries . 
RECITE, for Recital. [Not m use.] 
RECITED, pp. Rehearsed; told; repeat- 
ed; narrated. 

RECITER, n. One that recites or rehearses ; 
a narrator. 

RECITING, ppr. Rehearsing; telling; re- 
peating; narrating 

KECK, v. i [Sox. pecan, peccan, to say, to 
toll, to narrate, to t eel on, to caro, to rule 
or govern, L. rego. The primary sense is 
to strain. Care is a straining of the mind. 
See Rack and Reckon.] 

To care ; to mind ; to rate at much; as we 
say, to reckon much of; followed by of. 
[Obs.] 

Thou ’• but a Usy ioorde. 

And recks much of thy swinks. Spenser. 

I reck as little what hetldsth met 
As much I wish all goqd befurtune you^^ 

Of night or loneliness it reeks me 
RECK, e. t. To heed; toregord; to care for. 

This son of mine not reeking danger. Sidney. 
[This verb is obsolete unless m poetry. We 
observe the primary sense and oppUetofon 
in the phrase M it rfeke me not, toot Is, it 
does not strain or distress me ; it does mot 
rack my mind. To reck danger is a deri- 
r stive form of expression, and a deviation 
from the proper eetm of the vaA.] 
RECKLESS, a. Careless; h eedles s ; mind- 
less. 

I mads the king ts rseklem, m them dlHg en t 

RECKLESSNESS, «. Heedkmm; cm* 
leesneas; negtigesoe. Sidney. 

3 F 
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[These words, formerly dieuted, June been 
recently revived.] 

RECKON, v. t. reVn. [Sax. jieeaa, jtecoea, 
to tell, to relate, to reck or care, to role, to 
reckon; D. reekenen, to counter compute ; 
G. rechnen, to count, to reckon, to esteem, 
and reckcn, to stretch, to strain, to rack ; 
Sw. rokna , to count, to tell ; Dan. regner, 
to reckon, to count, to rain. The Saxon 
word signifies not only to tell or. count, 
but to reck or care, and to rule or govern ; 
and the latter signification proves it to be 
the L. rego, rectut, whence regnum , regno , 
Eng. to reign, and hence Sax. jieht, jnht, 
Eng. right, G. recht, Sic. The primary 
sense of the root is to strain, and right is 
strained, stretched to a straight line, 
henoe we see that these words all coincide 
with reach, stretch and rack, and we say, 
we are racked with care. It is probable 
that wreck and wretched are from the same 
root. Class Rg No. 18. 21.] 

1. To couut ; to number; that is, to tell the 
particulars. 

Thp priest shall reckon to him the money, 
according to the j cars that remain, oven to the 
year of jubilee, and it shall be abated 

Lev. xxvil. 

I reckoned above two hundred and fifty on 
the outside of the church Addison 

2. To esteem ; to account ; to repute. Rom. 
viii. 

For him I reckon not in high estate. Milton. 

3. To repute ; to set in the number or rank 
of. 

He was reckoned among the transgressors. 

Luke xxii 

4. To assign in an account. Rom. iv. 

5. To compute ; to calcululc. Addison. 
RECK'ON, v. i To reason with one's self 

and conclude firom arguments 
] reckoned till morning, that as a lion, so 
will he break all my bones. lh xxxvhi 

2. To charge to account; with on. 

I call posterity 

Into the debt, and reckon on her head. 

A Jon* on. 

3. To pay a penalty ; to be answerable , 
with for. 

If they fail in their boundon duty, they shall 
reckon for it one day. Sanderson. 

4. To think ; to suppose. Mttford. 

To reckon -with, to state an account with an- 
other, compare it with his account, ascer- 
tain the amount of each and the balance 
which one owes to tho other. In this man- 
ner the countrymen of New England who 
have mutual dealings, reckon with each 
other at the end of each year, or as often 
as they think fit 

After a long time the lord of those servants 
cometh, and reckoneth with them. Matth. xxv. 
2. To call to punishment 

God suffers the most grievous sins of parti- 
cular persons to go unpunished in this world, 
because his justice will have another opportu- 
nity to moot and tcikon with them. TiUotson. 
To reckon on or upon, to lay stress or de- 
pendence on. lie reckons on the support 
of his friends. 

RECKONED, pp. rek'nd. Counted; num- 
bered , esteemed ; reputed ; computed ; 
eet or assigned to in account 
RECKONER, n. reWner. One who reckons 
or computes. 


Reckoners without their host most reckon 
twice. Camden. 

RECKONING, ppr. rek'ning. Counting; 
computing , esteeming ; reputing ; stating 
an account mutually. 

RECKONING, n. The act of counting or 
computing ; calculation. 

2. An account of time. Sandys. 

3. A statement of accounts with another; a 
statement and comparison of accounts mu- 
tually for adjustment; as in the proverb, 
“short rechomnq* make longfHebds." 

The way to make reckonings even, is to make 
them often. South. 

4 The charges or account made by a host. 

A coin would have a nobler use than to pay 

a reckoning. Addison. 

ft. Account taken. 2 Kings xxii. 

6. Esteem; account; estimation. 

You make no further reckoning of beauty, 
than of an outward fading benefit nature be- 
stowed. Sidney. 

7. In navigation, an account of the ship's 
course and distance calculated from the log- 
board without the aid of celestial observa- 
tion. This account from the log-board, 
is called the dead reckoning. Mar. Diet 

RECK'ON IN G-B9QK, n. A book in which 
money received and expended is entered. 

Johnson. 

RECLA'IM, v. t [Fr. reclamer ; L. re- 
cla mo ; re and clamo, to call. See Claim ] 

1. To claim back, to demand to have re- 
turned. The vender may reclaim the goods 
Z Swift. 

2 To call back ftom error, wandering or 
transgression, to the observance of moral 
rectitude ; to reform ; to bring back to cor- 
rect deportment or course of life. 

It is the Intention of Providence in its various 
expressions of goodness, to reclaim mankind. 

Rogers 

3 To reduce to the state desired. 

Much labor is requir’d in trees, to tame 

Their wild disorder, and in ranks reclaim. 

Dryden 

4. To call back , to restrain. 

Or is her tow’nng flight reclaim’d 

by seas from Icarus’ downfall nam’d ? 

Prior 

5 To recall , to cry out against. 

The headstrong horses hurried Octavius 
along, and w< re deaf to his reclaiming them. 
[Unmmtl | Dryden. 

6. To reduce from a wild to a tame or do- 

mestic state , to tame ; to make gentle , 
as, to reclaim a hawk, an eagle or a wild 
beast. Dryden. 

7. To demand or challenge; to make a 
clntm ; a French use. 

8. To recover Spenser. 

9. In ancient customs, to pursue and recall, 

as a vassal. Encyc. 

10. To encroach on what has been taken 
ftom one ; to attempt to recover possession. 

A trset of land [Holland] snatched ftom an 
element perpetually reclaiming its prior occu- 
pancy. Care, Switz. 

RECLAtf M, r. i. To cry out ; to exclaim. 

Pope. 

RECLA'IM ABLE, a. That may be reclaim- 
ed, reformed or tamed 

RECLA'IMANT, n. One that opposes, con- 
| tradicts or remonstrates against. 

WaierUmd. 

RECLAIMED, pp. Recalled frotias vicious 


life; reformed; tamed; domesticated; 
recovered. 

RECLA'IMIN Q,ppr. Recalling to a regu- 
lar course of life; reforming; re co ve rin g; 

RmliAMATlONlm. Recovery. 

2. Demand ; challenge of something to be 
restored; claim made. CwMs. 

REC'LINATE, a. [L. redinatus. See Be- 
eline.] 

In botany, reclined, as a leaf; bent down- 
wards, so that the point of the leaf is lower 
than tiie base. Marty a. 

A recUnate stem is one that bends in an arch 
towards the earth. , Lee. 

RECLINATION, n. Tho act of leaning or 
reclining. 

RECLl'NE, v. t. [L. rectino ; re and clino, 
to lean."] 

To lean back; to lean to one aide or side- 
wise ; as, to recline the head on a pillow, 
or on the bosom of another, or on the arm. 

The mother 

Reclin’d her dying head upon his breast. 

Dryden. 

RECLl'NE, v. i. To lean ; to rest or re- 
pose; as, to recline on a couch. 

RECLl'NE, a. [L. reclmis.] Leaning; being 
in a leaning posture. 

They sat recline 

On the soft downy bank damask’d with (low- 
ers. [ Little used.] Milton. 

RECLI'NED.op. Inclined back or sidewise 

RECLINING, ppr. Leaning back orside- 
wise; resting; lying. 

RECLO'SE, v. t rail, [re and close.] To 
close or shut again. Pope. 

RECLO'SED, pp. Closed again. 

RECLO'SING, ppr. Closing again. 

RECLU'DE, v. t. [L recluao ; re and claudo, 
cludo.] To open. [Little used.] Harvey. 

RECLU'SE, a. [Fr. rcclus, from L. reclusus, 
recludo, but with a signification directly 
opposite.] 

Shut up; sequestered; retired firom the 
world or from public notice ; solitary ; as, 
a recluse monk or hermit ; a recluse life. 


I all the live-long day 
Consume in meditation deep, recluse 
From human converse Philips. 

RECLU'SE, n. A person who lives in retire- 
ment or seclusion ftom intercourse with the 
world , as a hermit or monk. 

2. A person who confines himself to a cell 
in a monastery. 

RKCLU'SELY, adv. In retirement or se- 
clusion ftom society. 

RECLU'SENESS, n. Retirement ; seclusion 
ftom society. 

RECLU'SION, n. s as a. A state of retire- 
ment from the world ; seclusion. 

RECLU'SIVE, o. Affording retirement from 
society. Skak 

RECOAGULATION, n. [re and cosqula- 
(ioa.] A second coagulation. Boyle. 

RECO'AST, e. u To eoaat book ; to return 
along the same coast. Chandler. 

RECOCT', a. f L recoctus, recoquo . ] New 
vamped, [ivol *m4] Taylor. 

RECOGNITION, n. reconish'on or rtcog- 
nish'on. [L. reeognitio.] 

1 Acknowledgment ; formal avowal; as, 
the recoymtien of a final oonoord on a writ 
ofoovenaat Betean. 

2. Acknowledgment; memorial. White. 
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3 . Acknowledgment; solemn avowal by 8p. cafe, Arm. gil, gad, At back pa: 
which a dung ia owned or declared to be- c&me, to recede ; It ri ac e far t ; Sp 
long to, or by which the remembrance- of far.] 

it if mired. 1 . To moreor start beak; to roll ba 

The Bret of tueh taints had, at die time of a cannon recoils when flared ; waves 
their yearly memorials, solemn recognition in from the shore, 
the church of God. Booker. 2 . To fall back ; to retire. Jl 

4 . Knowledge confessed or avowed; as, the 3. To rebound , as, the blow recoil*. D 
rempsitkm of a thing present; memory of 4. To retire; to flow back; as, the 


Sp.e*fe, Ann. yd, payback part; W. RECOLLECTIVE, a. Having the newer 
cuiatc, to recede; It rfa c e far t ; Sp. teeth of recollecting. Foster. 

fa£] REC'OLLKT, a. [Sp. ft Port, rwefefa.] A 

1. To moveor start beak; to roll beck; as, monk of a reformed order of Franciscan*, 

a cannon recoil* when flared ; waves recoil RECOMBINATION, n, Combination a 
from the shore. second time. 

2. To fall back; to retire. Milton. RECOMBI'NE, v. t. [re and combine.! To 

3 . To rebound , as, the blow recoil*. Drudcn. combine again. 

4 . To retire ; to flow back ; as, the blood If we recomotne these two elastic fluids. 


£»•*«}' ,» ^ Gr V > ‘ recoil* with horror at the sight. I . tedd er. 

RECOGNITOR, a. reoonhtor. One of a 5. To start back ; to shrink. Nature recoil. RECOMBI'NKD.m. Combined anew. 

EEfttw iA!?*?™' at the bloody deed. RECOMBl'NING, ppr. Combining again 

1 COGNIZABLE, 0. reco» t aable. [from 6 To return. The evil will recoil upon his RECOMFORT, e / [re Mi \ cohort?] To 
ecoanue.] That may be recognised or own head. comfort strain : to oon»,Ao 


recog ntze.l That may be recognixed or 0 wn head. comfort again ; to console anew Sidney 

acknowledged. Orient. Collection*. RECOIL', c. t. To drive back. [.Not used.] 2 . To give new strength. Bacon. 

KCOGNIZANCE, n. recotfizanc*. [Fr. Soon ter. RECOM FORTE I). tm. Comforted 


RECOGNIZANCE, n. recort!izanc*. [Fr. S pen ter. RECOMFORTEl), pp. Comforted agnin 

reconnouance.] RECOIL', n. A starting or falling back ; as, RKC6MFORTING, ppr. Comforting again 

1. Acknowledgment of a person or thing , the recoil of fire-arms ; the recoil of nature RECOMFORTLESS, o. Without comfort 


avowal ; profession ; as, the recognizance or the blood. 

of Christians, by which they avow their RECOIL'ING, ppr. 8tartingorfidlingback; 
belief in their religion. Hooker. retiring; shrinxing. 

2 . Inlaw , an obligation of record which a RECOIL'ING, a. The act of starting or 
man enters into before some court of re- fnllimr bock : a shrinking ; revolt South. 


commence .] To commence again ; to be- 
gin anew. 

.... r. j 


cord or magistrate duly authorised, with RECOIL'ING LY, adv. With starting back 
condition to do some particular art, as to or retrocession. 

appear at tbe atsixes, to keep the peace or RECOIN', e /. [re and coin.] To coin again ; 

pay a debt This recognizance differs from as, to recoin gold or silver. 

a bond, as it does not create a new debt, RECOIN'AGE, n. The act of coining anew. 

but it is the acknowledgment of a former 2. That which is coined anew. 

debt on record. This is witnessed by the RECOIN'KI), pp Coined again 

record onlv, and not by the party's seal RECOINTNG, ppr. Coining anew. ; 

There is also a recognizance in thp nature RECOLLECT', v. t. [re and collect , L. re- j 


falling back ; a shrinking ; revolt South. RECOMMENCED, pp. Commenced anew 
F.COILTNGLY, adv. With starting back RECOMMENCING ,ppr Beginning ugtun. 


of a statute staple, acknowledged before 
either of the chief justices or their substi- 
tutes, the mayor of the staple at West- 
minster and the recorder of lxmdon, which 
is to be enrolled and certified iuto chan- 
cery. Blacketone. 

3 . TTie verdict of a jury impanneled upon 


colitgu , recolh'f tv* J 


RECOMMEND', r. t. [re and commend, 
Fr. recommandrr.] 

I. To praise to aunther , to offer or com- 
mend to another's notice, confidence or 
kindness by favorable repiesentation*. 

Mwcentu recommended Virgil and Iloriue In 
Augustus. Jhyden 

fin this sense, commend, though less 
common, is the preferable word.] 


1 To collert again , applied to ideas that 2. To make acceptable. 
have escaped from the memory , to recover A decent boldness ever meets with friends, 
or call buck ideas to the memory I rerol - 


or call buck ideas to the memory I recol- 
lect what was said at a former interview, 
or I cannot recollect what was said. 


3 . The verdict of a jury impanneled upon 2 To recover or recull the knowledge of; 
Mxixe. ^ Cowell. to bring back to the inmd or memory. 1 


Succeeds, and ee’u a stranger recommend* 
Pope 

3 . To commit with prayers. 

Paul chose Silas and departed, being rrrow 
mended by the brethren to the grain • I God 
Acts xi 

f Commend herein inurh to he preferred. J 


the place where 1 had seen him. I do RECOMMEND'ABLE, a Tlmt may bo 


not recollect you, sir 


con the French sound of gn, or that of the 
Spanish n, and this sound docs not pro- 
perly belong to our language.] 

1. To recollect or recover the knowledge of, 
either with an avowal of that knowledge 
or not We recognize a person at a ai- 
■tance, when we recollect that we have 
seen him before, or that we have formerly 


®*u*e. towelt. to bring back to the inmd or memory. I mended by the brethren to the graie • t Gud 

RECOGNIZE, v.t. rec'ontze. [It rtconot- met a man whom I thought ] had seen Avtix \ 

cere; Sp. reconocer , Fr reconnoitre; L before, hut I could not recollect his name, [ Commend here is inurh to he preferred. J 

recognotco, re and cognosco, to know. The or the place where 1 had seen him. I do RECOMMEND'ABLE, a That may be 
a in these words has properly no sound in not recollect you, sir recommended , worth) of rccommcnda 

English. It is not apart of the root of 3 To recover resolution or composure of tion or praise. tit anviltc 

the word, being written merely to give to mind RECOMMENDATION, » The act of 

con the French sound of gn, or that of the The Tyriun <|uren recommending or of commending, tin act 

Spanish n, and this sound docs not pro- Admir’d Ins fortunes, more admir’d the man, of representing in a favorable maimer for 

perly belong to our language.] Then recollected mood Dryden the purpose of procui mg the n dice, con- 

1 . To recollect or recover the knowledge of, f In this sense, collected is more general- fidence or civilities of another We intro 

either with an avowal of that knowledge lv used J duce a friend to u stranger by u recommit 

or not. We recognize a person at a ai- RE-COLLECT', r.t. To gather ugnin ; to dahon of his virtues 01 accompli diluents, 

stance, when we recollect that we have collect what has been scattered ; as, tore- 2 . That which procures a kind or favorable 

seen him before, or that we have formerly collect routed troops. reception. The best n tom wt minium of a 

known him. We recognize his features or RECOLLECTED, pp. Recalled to the man to favor it poll ten ess. Misfortune is 

his voice. memory. a recommendation to our pity 

Speak, vassal; recognize tby sovereign RECOLLECTING, ppr. Recovering to RECOM MKND'A TORY, a That com- 
queen. Harte. the memory. mends to another , that rmnnnw lids. 

2 To review ; to re-examine. South. RECOLLECTION, n. The act of recall- Math ton. Swift, 

REC'OGNIZE, c. i. To enter an obligation ing to the memory, as ideas that have RECOM MEND'KD, pp Praised ; com - 

of record before a proper tribunal. A. B. escaped , or the operation by which ideas mended to another. 

recognized in the sum of twenty pounds. are recalled to the memory or revived in RECOMMEND'KK.n Otic who commend*. 

REC'OGNTZEI), pp. Acknowledged, re- the mind. Recollection differs from remem- RECOMMENCING, ppr. Praising to an- 

collected as known; bound by recogni- hr ante, as it is the consequence of volition, other; commending, 

xance. or an effort of the mind to revive ide^s, RECO M M I H'S I ( )>' . r t. ( re and commit- 

RECOGNIZEE, n.reconizee'. The person whereas remembrance implies no such v<>- turn] To foiimussion again. 

to whom a recognisance is made. lition. We often remember things without Offltm whose nine of service had expired, 

Blacketone. any voluntary effort. Recollection is coll- were to be rertmmmumed. Marshall 

RECOGNIZING, ppr. Acknowledging , ed also reminiscence. REi'OMM IS'HIONKI), pp. Commissioned 


recommended, worth) of mommenda 
tion or praise. (llanoillc 

RECOMMENDATION, » The act of 
recommending or o l commending, tin act 
of representing in a favorable maimer for 
the purpose of procui mg the 11 »ticc, con- 
fidence or civilities of another We intro 
duce a friend to u stranger by u recommui 
dahon of his virtues 01 accompli diments, 

2 . That which procures a kind or favorable 
reception. The best t h ommt mlulum of a 
man to favor is jMilitencss. Misfortune is 
a recommendation to our pity 


of record before a proper tribunal. A. B. 
recognized in the sum of twenty pounds. 

REC'OGNTZEI), pp. Acknowledged , re- 
collected as known; bound by recogni- 
sance. 

RECOGNIZEE, n. r iconize*’. The person 
to whom a recognisance ia made. 

Blacketone. 

RECOGNIZING, ppr. Acknowledging , 


recollecting as known ; entering a recog- 2. The power of recalling ideas to the mind, again 
nuance. or the period within wnich things can be RECOA 


nisance. 

RECOGNIZOR, n. recomzor’. One who recod ected ,* remembrance. The events ing again. 

enters into a recognisance. Blacketone. mentioned are not within my recollection RECOMMIT, v. 1. [re and commit.] To 

RECOIL', e. s. [Fr. reader, to draw back; 3 . In popular language, recoUectwni* used commit again ; at, to recommit persons to 

read, a recoil; Arm. rnytdla; Fr. ad, as synonymous with remembrance, prison. Clarendon. 


or the period within wnich things can lx* RECOM MISSIONING, ppr. Commission 
reeodected; remembronoe. The events ing again. 

mentioned are not within my recollection RECOMMIT, v. I . [r# and commit.] To 


Arm. arguda; Fr. ad, I as synonymous with remembrance. 


it persons to 
Clarendon. 
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% To refer wain to* committee; as, to re- 
emmt a bill to the same committee. 

RECOMMITMENT, n. A second of re- 
sewed commitment ; a renewed reference 
to a committee. 

RECOMMITTED, pp. Committed anew ; 
referred again. 

RECOMMITTING, ppr. Committing 
again ; referring again to a committee. 

RECOMMUW IC ATE, e, i. [re and commu- 
nicate.] To communicate again. 

RECOMPACP, «. t. [re and compact.] To 
join anew. 

Repair 

And re e o mpae t my scatter’d body. Donne. 

RECOM PENSATION , n. Recompense. 
[Not used?] 

REC'OMPEN 8E, v. t. [Fr. recompenser, 
re and eompenser.] 

L To compensate ; to make return of an 
equivalent for any thing given, done or 
suffered; as, to recompense a person for 
aervioea, for fidelity or for sacrifices of time, 
for lossyr damages. 

The word ia followed by the person or 
the service. We recompense a person for 
hit services, or we recompense his kindness. 
It is usually found more easy to neglect 
than to recompense a favor. 

2. To requite ; to repay ; to return an equi- 
valent , in a bad sente. 

Recompense to no man evil for evil Horn. xu. 

3. To make an equivalent return in profit 
or produce. The labor of man is recom- 
pensed by the fruits of the earth. 

4. To compensate; to moke amends by any 
thing equivalent 

Solyman — said he would find occasion foi 
them to recompense that diHgruce K nolle*. 

5. To make restitution or an equivalent re- 
turn for. Num. v. 

RECOMPENSE, n. An equivalent return- 
ed for any thing given, done or suffered , 
compensation ; reward ; amends ; as, a re- 
compense for services, for damages, for loss, 
&c. 

2. Requital ; return of evil’ or suffering or 
other equivalent ; as a punishment. 

To me belongcth vengeance and recompense 
Dent xxxh 

And every transgression and disobedience 
received a just recompense of reward. Heb. li 

RECOMPENSED, pp. Rewarded ; requi- 
ted. 

RECOMPENSING, ppr. Rewarding; com- 
pensating; requiting. 

RECOMPI'LEMENT, ». [re and comple- 
ment.] New compilation or digest ; as, a 
recompilcment of laws. Bacon. 

RECOMPOSE, v. t. t as as. [re and com- 
pose.] 

1 . To quiet anew ; to compose or tranquilite 
that which is ruffled or disturbed; at, to 
recompose the mind. Taylor. 

2 To compose anew; to form or adjust 
again. 

We produced a lovely purple which we can 
destroy or recompose at pleasure. Boyle. 

RECOMPOSED, pp. Quieted again after 
agitation ; formed anew ; composed a se- 
cond time. 

RECOMPOSING, ppr. Rendering tranquil 
after agitation ; forming or adjusting anew. 
RECOMPOSITION, Z Composition re- 

RECON CI'L ABLE, o. Capable of being 


reconciled; capable of renewed friendship. 
The parties are not reconcilable. 

2. That may be made to agree or be con- 
sistent; consistent 

The different accounts of the numbers of 
ships are reconcilable. Arbuthuot. 

3. Capable of being adjusted ; as, the differ- 
ence between the parties is reconcilable . 

RECONCI'LABLENESS, n. The quality 
of being reconcilable; consistency ; as, the 
reconctlablenets of parts of Scripture which 
apparently disagree. 

2. Possibility of being restored to friendship 
and harmony. 

RECONCILE, v. /. [Fr . reconsider; L. 
reconciho ; re and concilio ; con and calo, 
to cal^ Or. k**w. The literal sense is to 
call back into union/] 

1 To conciliate anew; to call back into 
union and friendship the affections which 
have been alienated ; to restore to friend- 
ship or favor after estrangement; as, to 
reconcile men or parties that have been at I 
variance. 

Propitious now I reconciled by prayer. 

Dryden. 

Go thy way , first be reconciled to thy bro- 
ther — Mutth. v. 

We pray you m Christ’s stead, be yc recon- 
ciled to God. 2 Cor. v. Eph. in Col. i. 

2 To bring to acquiescence, content or quiet 
submission, with to; as, to recon cile one’s 
self to afflictions. It is our duty to be re- 
conciled to the dispensations of Providence, 

3 To make consistent or congruous, to 
bring to agreement or suitableness; fol- 
lowed by utilh or to. 

The great men among the ancients under- 
stood how to reconcile inunuol labor with affkirs 
of state. Locke 

borne figuies monstrous and misshap’d ap- 
pear 

Consider’d singly, or beheld too near , 

Which but proportion’d to their light and 
place, 

Due distance reconciles to form and grace. 

Pope. 

\. To adjust; tosettle; as, to re concile dif- 
ferences or quarrels. 

RECONCILED, pp. Brought into friend- 
ship from a state of disagreement or cu- 
mity ; made consistent ; adjusted. 

RECONCILEMENT, n. Reconciliation ; 
renewal of friendship. Animosities some- 
times make reconcilement impracticable 
2. Friendship renewed. 

No cloud 

Of anger shall remain, but peace assured 
And recourtlement. Milton. 

RECONCILER, n. One who reconciles ; 
one who brings parties at variance into 
renewed friendship. Fell. 

2. One who discovers the consistence of 
proportions. Norris. 

RECONCILIATION, h. [Fr from L.re- 

conctliatio .1 

1. The act of reconciling parties at variance , 
renewal of friendship after disagreement 
or enmity. 

Reconciliation and friendship with God, really 
form the basis of all rational and true eryoy- 
mant S. Miller. 

2. In Scripture, the means by which sinners 
are reconciled and brought into a state of 
favor with God, after natural estrangement 
or enmity ; the atonement ; expiation. 


Soacty wsvks arv detrained upon thy peo- 

ple and upon thy turfy city, to finish the trans- 
gression and to make an end of ah, and to 
make rsconciUatien for iniquity. 

Dan. ix. Heb. it 

3. Agreement of things seemingly onwrite, 

different or inconsistent. Moyers. 

RECONCILTATORY, o. A Me or tending 
to reconcile. HedL 

RECONCILING, ppr. Bringing Into favor 
and friendship after variance ; bringing to 
content or satisfaction ; showing to he con- 
sistent ; adjusting ; making to agree. 
RECONDENSATION, n. The act of re- 


RECONDENSE, v. t. recondens 1 . [re and 
condense.] To condense again. Boyle. 
RECONDENS'ED, pp. Condensed anew. 
RECONDENS'ING, ppr. Condensing 
again. 

REC'ONDITE, a. [L. reconditus, recondo ; 
re and condo, to conceal.] 

1 Secret ; hidden from the view or intellect ; 
abstruse ; as, recondite causes of things. 

2. Profound; dealing in things abstruse; 
as, recondite studies. 

RECON D'lTORY, n. [supra.] A reposi- 
tory ; a store-house or magazine. [Little 
used.] Ash. 

RECONDUCT', v. t. [re and conduct.] To 
conduct back or again. Dryden. 

RECON DUCT'ED, pp. Conducted back 
or again. 

RECONDUCT'ING, ppr. Conducting back 
or again. 

RECONFIRM', v. t. [re and confrm.] To 
confirm anew. Clarendon. 

RECON JOIN', v. t. [re and cotyvtn.l To 
loin or conjoin anew. Boyle. 

RECONJOIN'ED, pp. Joined again. 
RECONJOIN'ING, ppr. Joining anew. 
RECONNOIT'ER, v. t [Fr. reconnoitre, re 
and connoitre, to know.] 

To view , to survey ; to examine by the eye , 
particularly ui military affairs, to examine 
the state of an enemy s army or camp, or 
the ground for military operations. 
RECONN OFFERED, pp. Viewed; exa- 
mined by personal observation. 

RECONN OFFERING, ppr. Viewing; ex- 
amining by personal observation. 
RECONQUER, v. t. recon' her. [re and con- 
quer ; Fr. reconquer *>.] 

1. To conquer again, to recover by con- 

quwt Davies. 

2 To recover ; to regain. [A French ww.l 
RECONQUERED, pp. Conquered again , 

reguiucd. 

RECONQUERING, ppr. Conquering 
again; recovering. 

RECONSECRATE, v. t. [re and conse- 
crate.] To consecrate anew. 
RECONSECRATED, pp. Consecrated 
again. 

RECONSECRATING, ppr. Consecrating 
again. 

RECONSECRATION, a. A renewed con- 
secration. 

RECONSID'ER, r. t. [re and consider.] To 
consider again ; to turn in the mind again; 
to review. 

2. To annul; to take into consideration a 
second time and rescind ; as, to reamstdar 
a motion in a legislative body; to r«eo»- 
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•idor %v ote. The vote 1 mm bees reconee- 
dared, diet is. reedaded. 

S ^CONSIDERATION, n. A renewed 
consideration or review in the mind. 

2. A eecond ooneideretion ; annulment ; 

RECON SI DTERED, pp. Considered again ; 
reminded, 

RECONSIDERING, ppr. Considering 
again ; rescinding. 

RECON'SOLATE, e. I. To console or com- 
fort again. [Ate m aw.] Wotton. 

RECON VE'NE, v. 1. [re and convene.] To 
convene or call together again. 

RECON VE'NE, r. u To assemhle or come 
together again. 

RECONVENED, pp. Assembled anew. 
RECONVENING, ppr. Assembling anew. 
RECONVERSION, a. [re and conversion ] 
A second conversion. We ever. 

RECONVERT', e. t. [re and convert .] To 
convert again. 

RECONVERTED, pp. Converted again. 
RECONVERTING, ppr. Converting again. 
RECONVEY, o.L [re and convey ] To con- 
vey back or to its former place ; as, to 
reconvey goods. 

2. To transfer back to a former owner, as, 
to reconvey an estate. 

RECONVEYANCE, n. The act of recon- 
veying or transferring a title back to a 
former proprietor. 

11F.CON V E i ED, pp. Conveyed back; trans- 
ferred to a former owner. 
RECONVEYING, ppr. Conveying back; 

transferring to a former owner. 

RECORD', v 1. [L. rt cor dor, to call to mind, 
to remember, from re and cor, cordu, the 
heart or mind ; Sp recordar, to remind, also 
to awake from sleep ; Port, to remind, to 
con a lesson, or get by heart , Fr. recorder , 
to con a lesson, also to record.] 

1 To register, to enroll , to write or enter 
in a book or on parchment, for the pur- 
pose of preserving authentic or correct 
evidence of a thing, as, to record the pro- 
ceedings of a court ; to record a deea or 
lease ; to record historical events. 

2. To impnnt deeply on the mind or me- 

mory ; as, to record the sayings of another 
m the heart Locke. 

3. To cause to be remembered. 

So ev’n and morn recorded the third day. 

Milton. 

4. To recite , to repeat (Wot in use.] 

Fairfax. 

5. To call to mind. [Ate m use.] Spenser. 
RECORD', e. i. To sing or repeat a tune. 

[Ate tn use.] Skak. 

REC'ORD, n. A register ; an authentic or 
official copy of any writing, or account of 
any facts and proceedings, entered in a 
book for preservation ; or the book con- 
taining such copy or account ; as, the re- 
cords of statutes or of judicial courts ; the 
records of a town or parish. Records are 
properly the registers of official transac- 
tions, made by officers appointed for the 
purpose, or by the officer whose proceed- 
ings are directed by law to be recorded. 

2. Authentic memorial ; as, the records of 
past ages. 

Court vf record, is a court whose acts and 
judicial proceedings are enrolled on parch- 
ment or in books for a perpetual 


rial ; and thair records are the highest evi- 
denoe of facts, and their truth cannot be 
called in question. 

Debt of record, isa debt which appears to be 
due by the evidence of a court of record, 
as upon a judgment or a recognisance. 

Bind stone. 

Trial by record, is where a matter of record 
is pleaded, and the opposite party {deads 
that there is no such record. In this case, 
the trial is by inspection of the record it- 
self, no other evidence being admissible. 

Blackstone. 

RECORDATION, a. [L. recordaiio.) Re- 
membrance. [Ate in use.] Skak. Wotton. 
RECORDED, pp. Registered; officially 
entered in a book or on parchment ; im- 
printed on the memory. 

RECORDER, a. A person whose official 
duty is to register writings or transactions ; 
one who emulU or records. 

2. An officer of a city who it keeper of the 
rolls or record^ or who is invested with 
judicial powers. 

3. Formerly, a kind of flute, flagelet or 
wind instrument. 

The figures ot recorder t, flutes and pipes are 
sti sight ; but the recorder listh s less bore and 
a greater above and below. Hacon. 

RECORDING, ppr. Registering; enroll- 
ing, imprinting on the memory. 
RECOUClf', v. i. [re and couck.] To retire 
again to a lodge, us lions. Wotton. 

RECOUNT', v. t. I Fr. reconter ; Sp. recontar; 

It. raccontarr ; re aud count.] 

To relate in detail , to recite ; to tell or nar- 
rate the particulars ; to rehearse. 

Say from these glorious seeds what harvest 
flows, 

Recount our blessings, and compare our woes. 

Dry den. 

RECOUNTED, pp. Related or told in de- 
tail , recited. 

RECOUNTING, ppr. Relating in a scries; 
narrating 

RECOU NT'M ENT, ». Relation in detail ; 

recital. [Little used] Skak. 

RE L OURED, for Recovered or Recured. 

[Not used] Spenser. 

RECOURSE, a. [Fr. recours; It rtcorso; 
Sp. recurso , L. rr curias* re and curtus, 
curro , to run.] Literally, a running back ; 
a return. 

1 . Return ; new attack. [Ate in use.] 

liroum. 

2. A going to with a request or application, 
as for aid or protection. Children have 
recourse to their parents for assistance. 

3. Application of efforts, art or labor. The 
general lmd recourse to stratagem to effect 
his purpose. 

Our last recourse is therefore to our art. 

Dryden. 

4. Access. [ Little used.] 

5. Frequent passage. Skak* 

RECOURSE, v. i. To return. [Ate used.] 

Fox. 

RECOURSEFyL, a. Moving alternately. 

f Not in use.] Drayton. 

RECOVER, v. 1. [Fr. recouvrer ; It. ncove- 
rare or ricuptrare ; Sp. 8c Port recobrar / 

L. recupero ; re and capio, to take.] 

-1. To regain; to get or obtain that which 
was lost; as, to recover stolen goods ; to 
recover a town or territory which an enemy 


had taken; to recover sight or uni ; to 
recover health or strength after eiokncee. 
David r e co v ered aU that the Amalekfaes had 

carried away. 1 Sam. sax. 

2. To restore from sickness ; as, to recover 
one from leprosy. 2 Kings v. 

3. To revive from apparent death; as, to re- 
cover a drowned man. 

4. To regain by reparation ; to repair the 
lost of, or to repair an ufiury done by neg- 
lect ; as, to recover lost time. 

Good men have lapses and failings to lament 
and recover. Regers, 

5. To regain a former stats by liberation 
from capture or possession. 

That they may rrrow themselves out of the 
snare of the deviL 3 Tun. U. 

6. To gain as a compensation ; to obtain in 
return for injury or debt; as, to recover 
damages in trespass ; to recover debt and 
cost in a suit at law. 

7. To reach ; to cotnc to. 

The forest 1* not three leagues off; 

If wr tecovcr that, we're sure enough. S'hok. 

! 8. To obtain title to by judgment in a court 
of law ; os, to recover lands m ejectment or 
common recovery. 

RECOVER, v . ». To regain health after sick- 
ness ; to grow well ; followed by of or 
from. 

Go, Inquire of Boolsebub, the god of Ekron, 
w hrtlu r I shall recover if this disease. 2 Kings 1. 

2. To regain a former state or condition af- 
ter misfortune; as, to recover from a state 
of poverty or depression. 

3. To obtain a judgment in law ; to succeed 
in a lawsuit. The plaintif has recovered 
in his suit. 

RECOVERABLE, a. That may be regained 
or recovered. Goods lost or sunk in the 
ocean are not recoverable. 

2. Thnt may be restored from sickness. 

3. That may be brought back to a former 
condition. 

A prodigal course 

Is like the sun’s, but not like bis rtcoveruhle 
Shot 

4. That may be obtained from a debtor or 
possessor 1 he debt is recoverable. 

RECOVERED, pp. Regained, restored; 

obtained byjuaicial decision. 

RECO V Ell EE', n. In law, the tenant or 
jierson against whom a judgment is ob- 
tained in common recovery. / Uuckstone . 

RECOVERING , ppr Regaining, obtaining 
in return or by judgment hi law ; regain- 
ing health. 

RECOVEROR, n. In law, the demandant 
or person who obtains a judgment in hit 
favor in common recovery. Jllackstone. 
RECOVERY, n. The act of regaining, re- 
taking or obtaining possession of any thing 
lost. Tie crusades were intended for the 
recovery of the holy laud from the Sara- 
cens. We offer a reward for the recovery 
of stolen goods. 

2. Restoration from sicknets or apparent 
death. The patient has a alow recovery 
from a fever. Recovery from a pulmonary 
affection u seldom to be expected. Direc- 
tions are given for the recovery of drowned 
persons. 

3. The capacity of being restored to health. 
Tie patient b past recovery. 

4. The obtaining of right to something by a 
verdict and juagment of court from an op- 
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noting party in a wit; at, the recovery of 
debt, damage* and coat* by a plaintiff the 
recovery of cost by a defendant; the reco- 
very of land in ejectment. 

Common recovery, in law, it a tpedet of as- 
surance by matter of record, or a suit or 
action, actual or fictitious, by which land* 
are recovered against the tenant of the 
freehold; which recovery bind* all per- 
sona, and vests an absolute fee-simple in 
the recoveror. Blackstone . 

REC'REANT a, [Norm, recreant, cowardly, 
properly crying out, from recrter ; that is, 
begging. See Craven.] 

1. Crying for mercy, as a combatant in the 

trial by battel ; yielding; hence, cowardly ; 
mean spirited. Blackttone. 

2. Apostate; false. 

Wno for so many benefits receiv’d, 

Turn’d recreant to God, iugrate and false. 

Milton 

REC'REANT, n. One who yields in combat 
and cries craven ; one who begs for mercy ; 
hence, a mean spirited, cowardly wretch 

Jilackttone. 

RECREATE, v. t. [L. recreo , re and creo, 
to create; Fr. rccreer ; It ricreare , Sp. 
rerrear.] 

1. To refresh aftor toil, to reanimate, as 
languid spirits or exhausted strength, to 
amuse or divert m weariness 

Painters when they work on white grounds, 
place before them colors mixed with bine and 
green to recreate their eyes. Drydeu 

Ht. John m said to have recreated himself 
with sporting with a tame partridge. Taylor. 

2. To gratify ; to delight. 

These ripe fruits recreate the nostrils with 
their aromatic scent. More 

3. To relieve ; to revive , as, to recreate the 

lungs with fresh air Harvey. 

RECREATE, v. i. To take recreation. 

Addieon. 

RE-CREATE,*, t. To create or form anew 
On opening the campaign of 1770, instead of 
icinforcing, it was necessary to re-ertate the 
army. Martha 1 1 

RECREATED, pp. Refreshed; diverted, 
amused; gratified. 

RE-CREATED, pp. Created or formed 
anew. 

IIEC'REATIN G, ppr Refreshing after toil , 
reanimating the spirits or strength ; di- 
verting ; amusing. 

RE-CREATING, ppr. Creating or forming 
anew. 

RECREATION, n. Refreshment of the 
strength and spirits after toil ; amusement , 
diversion. South. 

2. Relief from toil or pain ; amusement in 
sorrow or distress. Sidney 

RE-CREATION, u. A forming anew. 
RECREATIVE,®. Refreshing ; giving now 
vigor or animation ; giving relief after la- 
bor or pain ; amusing ; diverting. Choose 
such sports as are recreative ana henlthftil. 
Let the music be recreative. Bacon 

RECREATIVELY, adv. With recreation or 
diversion. Skerwood. 

R KC'RE ATI VENE88, n. The quality of 
being tefreshing or diverting. 
RECREMENT,®. [L. recrementkm / pro- 
bably re and cemo, to secrete.] 

Superfluous matter separated from that 
which is usefUl; dross; scoria; spume; as, 
the recrement of ore or of the blood. 


RECREMENTAL, ) a. Droesy ; con- 
RECREMENTl'TIAL, } sitting of su- 
RECREMENTITIOUS, ) perfluous mat- 
ter separated from that which k Valuable. 

RECRIMINATE, v. i. [Fr. reaJSm^T. 
re and criminor, to accuse.] 

1. To return one accusation with another. 

It u not my business to recriminate. 

SHlHngfiett. 

2. To charge an accuser with the like crime. 

; REClilM'JNATE, v. t. To accuse in return. 

South. 

RECRIMINATING, ppr. Returning one 
accusation with another. 
RECRIMINATION, n. The return of one 
accusation with another. 

2. In law, an accusation brought by the ac- 
cused against the accuser upon the same 
fact. Encyc. 

RECK IM'INATOR, n. He that accuses the 
accuser of a like crime. 
RECRIMINATORY, a. Retorting accusa- 
tion. Burke. 

RECROSS', v. t. To cross a second time. 

Washington. 

RECROSS 'ED, pp Crossed a second time. 
RECROSS'ING, ppr. Crossing a second 
time. 

RF.CKUDES'CENCE, \ n. [from L. recru- 
RKCRUDES'CENCY, / descent ; re and 
crudesco, to grow raw ; crudus, raw.] 

The state of becoming sore again. Bacon. 
RECRUDES'CENT, a. Growing raw, sore 
or painful again. 

RECRUIT,*./. [Fr .recruter, IL r eclat art , 
Sp. rcclutar ; Port, reclutar or recnUar ; 
from tho root of Fr. recrottre, re and crof- 
tre, to grow, L. cretco ; It. rtcreecere, to 
increase.] 

1 To repair by fresh supplies any thing 
wasted. We say, food recruits the flesh , 
fresh air and exercise recruit the spirits. 

Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their 
color Granville 

2 To supply with new men any deficiency 
of troops , as, to recruit an army. 

RECRUIT', v ». To gain new supplies of 
any thing wasted , to gam flesh, health, 
spirits, &c , as, lean cattle recruit in fresh 
pastures. 

2. To gain new supplies of men ; to raise 
new soldiers. Addison 

RECRUIT, « The supply of any tiling 
w&Bted , ehicfly, a new raised soldier to 
supply the deficiency of an army. 
RECRUITED, pp Furnished with new sup- 
plies of what is wasted. 

RECRUITING, ppr. Furnishing with fresh 
supplies , raising new soldiers for an army. 
RECRUITING, n. The business of raising 
new Boldiers to supply the loss of men m 
an army. 

RECRUITMENT, «. The act or business 
of raising new supplies of men far an ar- 
my. Walsh. 

RECRYSTAL1ZATJON, «. Ths process 
of a second crvstalinng. 
RECKYSTALfZE, *. «. To crptatise a 
second time. Henry. 

RECTANGLE, - [Fr. from L, reotsmyu- 
lus ; rectus , right, and anguine, bogle.] 

1. A nght-angled parallelogram. 


2. In arithmetic, die product at two tines 
multiplied into each other. Bailey. 

RECT'ANGLED, a. Having right angles, 
or angles of ninety degrees, 
RECTAN'GULAR, a. Right-angled ; hav- 
ing angles of ninety degrees. Wattem. 
RECTAN'GULARLY, adv. With or at 
right angles. Brawn. 

RECTIFIABLE, o. [from rectify.'] That 
may be rectified; capable of being cor- 
rected or set right; at, & rectifiable mistake. 
RECTIFICATION, «. [Fr. See Rectify.] 

1. The act or operation of correcting, amend- 

ing or setting right that which is wrong or 
erroneous , as, the rectification of errors, 
mistakes or abuses. ' Forbes. 

2. In ehmietry, the process of refining or pu- 

rifying any substance by repeated distilla- 
tion, which separates the grosser parts; 
as, the rectification of spirits or sulphuric 
acid. Nicholson. Encyc. 

RECTIFIED, pp. Corrected ; set or made 
right ; refined by repeated distillation or 
sublimation. 

RECTIFIER, n. One that corrects or 
amends. Batley. 

2. One who refines a substance by repeated 
distillations 

3. An instrument that shows the variations 

of the compass, and rectifies the course of 
a ship. Encyc. 

RECTIFY, *. t [Fr. rectifier ; It rettificare, 
Sp. rectificar ; L. rictus, right, and facto , 
to make.] 

1. To make right , to correct that which is 
wrong, erroneous or false , to amend ; as, 
to rectify errors, mistakes or abuses; to 
rectify the will, the judgment, opinions , 
to rectify disorders. Hooker. Addison. 

2. In chimwtry, to refine by repeated distil- 
lation or sublimation, by which the fine 
parts of a substance are separated from 
the grosser , as, to recitfy spirit or wine. 

Encyc 

3. To rectify the globe, is to bring the sun’s 

place in the ecliptic on the globe to the 
brass mcndian. Bailey. 

RECTIFYING, ppr Correcting; amend- 
ing; refining by repeated distillation or 
sublimation 

RECTILINEAL, \ o. [L. rectus, right, and 
RECTILINEAR, / Itnea, line ] 

Right lined ; consisting of a nght line or of 
right lines, straight, as, a rectilinear figure 
or course , a rectilinear side or way. 

Newton. 

RECTI LIN'EOUS, o. Rectilinear. [06s.] 

RECTITUDE, n. [Fr. from L. rectus , 
right, straight, It. retUtudme ; Sp. rectitud, 
literally straightness, but not applied to 
material things.] 

In morahty, rightness of principle or prac- 
tice ; uprightness of mind ; exact confor- 
mity to truth, or to the rules prescribed for 
moral conduct, either by divine or human 
laws. Rectitude of mind is the disposi- 
tion to act in conformity to any known 
standard of right, truth or justice ; recti- 
tude of conduct is the actual conformity 
to such standard. Perfect rectitude be- 
longs only to the Supreme Being. The 
more nearly the rectitude of men approaches 
to the standard of the divine taw, the 
more exalted and dignified is their cha- 
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racier. Want of rectitude is not only smftil, 

bat debating. 

Thera it a sublimity in conscious rutted * — 
in comparison with which the treasures of earth 
are not worth naming. /. Ham**. 

RE-CTO R, n. [L. rector, from rego, rectum, 
to rule; Fr. recteur; It rettore.] 

1. A ruler or governor. 

God it the supreme rector of the world. 

Hale. 

[This application of the word isun 

2. A clergyman who has the charge and 
cure of a parish, and has the tithes, Ac. ; 
or tiie parson of an unimpropriated parish. 

Block* tone. 

3. The chief elective officer of some univer- 
sities, os in Fradce and Scotland. The 
same title was formerly given to the presi- 
dent of a college in New England, out it 
it now in disuse. In Scotland, it is still 
the tide of the head-master of a principal 
school. 

4. The superior officer or chief of a convent 

or religious house; and among the Jesuits, 
the superior of a house that it a seminary 
or college. Encyc. 

RECTORAL, \ a. Pertaining to a rector. 
RECTO'RIAL, / Black stone. 

RECTORSHIP, n. The office or rank of a 
rector. Shak. 

RECTORY, «. A parish church, parsonage 
or spiritual living, with all its rights, tithes 
and glebes. Encyc. 

2. A rector’s mansion or parsonage-house. 

Encyc. 

RECTRESS, \ n. [L. rectnx.] A govern cm. 
RECTRIX, j, B. Jonson. 

RECTUM, n. [L.] In anatomy, the third 
and last of the large intestines. Encyc, 
RECUB AT10N, a. [L. recubo , re and cubo , 
to lie down.] 

The act of lying or leaning. [Little need ] 
Brown. 

RECU'LE, v. i. To recoil. [Not used. See 
Recoil .] Barret. 

RECUMB*, c. i. [L. rtcumbo ; re and cumbo, 
to lie down.] To lean, to recline, to re- 
pose. Alien 

RECUMB'ENCE, ». [from L. recumbens.] 
The act of reposing or resting in confidence. 

Ld. North. 

RECUMB'ENCY, n. The posture of lean- 
ing, reclining or lying. Broum 

2. Rest ; repose , idle state. Locke 

RECUMB'ENT, a. [L. recumbent ] Lean- 
ing ; reclining; as, the recumbent posture of 
the Romans at their meals. 

2. Reposing , inactive ; idle. Young. 

RECUPERATION, a. f L. recuperatio.] Re- 
covery, as of any thing lost. 
RECUPERATIVE, \ a. Tending to reco- 
RECU'PERATORY, / vary ; pertaining to 


RECUR', v. ». [L. reeurro; re and ettrro, to 
run ; Fr. recoonr.J 

1. To return to the thought or mind. 

When any word has been used to signify an 

idea, die old idea will recar in the mind, when 
the word is beard. Watts 

2. To resort; to have recourse. 

If to avoid succession in eternal existence, 
they reear to the puncture stans of the schools, 
they will very Utue help us to a more positive 
idda of ininite duradon. Lsckt. 

RE€U»RE, v.t [re and owe.] To cure ; to 
reoover. [Atom we*.] e— — . 
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RECUHE, a. Cure; reoovery. [Not m 
««.] KnoUes. 

RECURELESS, a. Incapable of cure or 
remedy. [Not in wee.] Bp. Hall 

RECURRENCE, \ a. [See Iteenr.] Re- 
RECURRENCY, / turn; as, the recur- 
rence of error. Broum. 

2. Resort; the having recourse. 
RECURRENT, a. [L. recurrent.] Return- 
ing from time to time ; as, recurrent pains 
of a disease. ffaroeq. 

2. In crystalogmpky, a recurrent crystal is 
one whose faoet, being counted in annular 
ranges from one extremity to the other, 
furnish two different numbers which suc- 
ceed each other several times, as 4, 8, 4, 
8, 4. 

3. In anatomy, the recurrent nerve is a 
branch of the par vagum, given off in the 
upper part of the thorax, which is reflected 
ana runs up along the trachea to the larynx. 

Wutar. 

RECURSION, a. fL. recurnu, reeurro ; re 
and curro, to run.] Return. [ Little uted .] 
Boyle. 

RECURV'ATE, e. t. [L. recurvo ; re and 
rsreo, to bend.] To bend back. Pennant. \ 
RECURV'ATE, a. In botany, bent, bowed 
or curved downwards , as, a recurvate leaf. 

Martyn. 

2. Bent outwards ; as, a recurvate prickle, 
awn, petiole, calyx or corol. Martyn. 
RECURVATION, \ a. A bending or flex- 
RECURV'ITY, / ure backwards. 

Broum. 

RECURVE, v. t. recurt j'. [L recurvo, su- 
pra ] To bend back. 

ECTJRV'ED, pp. Bent back or down- 
wards; as, a recurved leaf. Martyn. 

RECUR V'l ROSTEIt, n [L recurvut, bent 
back, and rottrum , a beak ] 

A fowl whose beak or bill bends upwards, 
as the avoset. 

RECURV'OUS, a. [L. recurt**.] Bent 
backwards. Derham. 

RECU'SANCY, a. Non-conformity. [See 
Recusant.] Coke. 

RECU'SANt, a. t as x. [L. reeutant, recn- 
to, to refuse , re and the root of causa, sig- 
nifying to drive. The primary sense is to 
repel or drive back ] 

Refusing to acknowledge the supremacy of j 
the king, or to conform to the established 
rites ofthe church; as, a recusant lord. 

Clarendon 

RECU'SANT, a. [supra.] In English hi- 
story, a person who refuses to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the king in matters ofj 
religion , as, a popish recusant, who ac- 
knowledges the supremacy of the pope. 

Encyc. 

2. One who refuses oommunion with the 
Church of England , a non-conformist. 

All that are recusants of holy rites. 

Holiday. 

RECUSATION, a. [L. recusatto.] tteftisal. 
2. In law, the act of refusing a judge, or 
challenging that he shall not try the cause, 
on account of his supposed partiality. 

[ This practice it now obsolete.] Black stone. 
RECU'SE,'®. t its a. [L. recueo.] To re- 
fuse or reject, as a judge ; to challenge that 
the judge shall not try the cause, f The 
practice and the word are obsolete.] Dtgby. 
RED, a. [Sax. pet, peafe, and peat, pate, j 


RED 

red, ruddy; D. road/ O. rath; 8 w. rid; 
Dan. rod; Com. rydh ; 2r. ru a d h ; Am. 
ruydh; W. rhtu, red, ruddy ; Sana. rahida ; 
Ruse, rdeyu, to redden; Or. i f riftt, red, 

err 

and ^sfe*, arose, from its odor; Ar. Jjj 

waradt, to be present, to enter, to deaoend, 
to come, to invade, to blossom, to statu 
with a rose color, to bring to he of a red 
so • 

color; deriv. j ^ arose, the Or. >»)**; 
Ch tit a rose; Syr. nearly the same; 
Eth. 04^ warad, to descend, to bring 
down. These Arabic and Ethiopia words 
are the Heb. A Ch. tv to descend, to bring 
down, and this is radically the same as 
nn whicil is rendered in Hebrew, to de- 
scend or come down, to decline, to bring 
down, to subdue, to have dominion ; Ch. 
like senses, and to correct, to chastise, to 
expand or open, to flow, to plow ; Syr. to 
go, to walk, to journey, L. grad tor, also to 
correct, to teach; [qu. L. entdio .] The 
Arabic gives the sense of rose, which may 
be from opening, aa blossoms, a sense 
coinciding with Lne Chaldee ; and red from 
the same sense, or from the color of the 
rose. 'Dio Greeks called the Arabian 
gulf the Erythrean or Bed sea, probably 
from Edom or Idumea; improperly ap- 
plying the meaning of Edom, red, to the 
sea, and this improper application has 
come down to the present time.] 

Of a bright color, resembling blood. Red is 
a simple or primary color, but of several 
different shades or hues, as scarlet, crim- 
son, vermilion, orange red, Ac. We say, 
red color, red cloth, red flame, red eyes, 
red cheeks, red lead. Ac. 

Red book of the exchequer, an ancient Eng- 
lish recent or manuscript containing vari- 
ous treatises relating to the times before 
the conquest. Encye. 

Red men, redpeople, red children, the abori- 
ginals of America, as distinguished from 
the whites. Raude. 

RED, n. A red color; as a brighter color, 

the best of all the reds. Newton. 

REDACT', v. t. f L. redactus, redm; red, re, 
and ago. J 

To force , to reduce to form. [Not used.] 
Drummond. 

RED'AN, n. [written sometime* redent and 
redent ; said to be contracted from L. rece- 
ded. Lunier.J 

In fortification, a work indented, or formed 
with salient and re-entering angles, so that 
one port may flank ami defend another. 

hunter. Encyc. 

RED’ ARGUE, v. t. [I redarguo ; red, re, 
and arguo. J To refute [Nat in use.] 

Haketeill. 

KEDARC1UTION,* [supra.] Refutation ; 
conviction. [ A ot ra use.] Bacon . 

RED -BERRIED,*. Having or bearing red 
berries , as, red-berried shrub cassia. 

MiUer. 

RED-BIRD, *». The popular nama of seve- 
ral birds in the United States, aa the Tana - 
gra mstwa ot summer red-bird, the Tana- 

S ubra, and the B alti m ore oriole or 
nest 

HEA8T, a. A bird so called from 
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the color of its breast, a specie* of Mota- 
cilla. In America, tbie name is given to 
the robin, eo called, a epeciet of Turdus. 

RE D'BUD, n. A plant or tree of the genus 
Cerois. Fam. of Plant e. 

BED-CHALK, n. A kind of clay iron- 
atone; reddle. Ure. 

RED’-COAT, n. A name given to a soldier 
who wean a red coat. Dryden. 

REDDEN, v. t. redfn. [from red.] To make 
red. Dryden. 

REDDEN, e. i. red'n. To grow or become 
red. 

— The coral redden and the ruby glow. Pope. 

2. To blush. 

Animus redden t at each word you ipeak. Pope. 

REDDEND’UM, n. In law, the clauso by 
which rent is reserved in a lease. 

REDDISH, a. Somewhat red ; moderately 
red. Lev. xiii. 

REDDISHNESS, n. Redness in a mode- 
rate degree. Hoyle. 

REDDI"TION, n. [L. reddo, to return ] A 
returning of any thing; restitution; sur- 
render. Howell. 

2. Explanation; representation. Aftlton. 

REDDITIVE, a. [L. reddilivtu, from red- 
do .] 

Returning ; answenng to an interrogative , 
a term of grammar . Johtuon. 

REDDLE, ». [from red.] Red chalk, com- 
monly used as a pigment. It is a mine- 
ral of a florid color, hut not of a deep red. 

Nicholson. Hill. 

REDE, n [Sax. port*.] Counsel ; advice. 
[ Obs.] Shak. 

REDE, v. f. To counsel or advise. [ Obs .] 
Spenser. 

REDEEM, v. t. [L redimo ; red , re, and 
*mo, to obtain or purchase ] 

To purchase back ; to ransom ; to liberate 
or rescue from captivity or bondage, or 
from any obligation or liability to mfler or 
to be forfeited, by paying an equivalent ; 
as, to redeem prisoners or captured goods ; 
to redeem a Pledge. 

2. To repurchase what has been sold , to 
regain possession of a thing alienated, by 
repaying the value of it to the possessor. 

If a man [shall] sell a dwelling-house in a 
walled city, then he may redeem it within a 
whole year after It is sold. Lev. xxv. 

3. To rescue ; to recover ; to deliver from. 

Th’ Almighty from the grave 
Hath me redeem'd, Sandy s. 

Redeem Israel, O God, out of all his troubles. 

Ps. xxv. Deut. vii 
The mass of earth not yet redeemed from 
chaos. S. S. Smith. 

\. To compensate ; to make amends for. 

It is a chance which does redeem all sor- 
rows. Shak, 

By lesser ills the greater to redeem. Dryden. 

!>. To free by making atonement. - 
Thou hast one daughter 
Who redeems nature from the general curse. 

Shak. 

ti. To pay the penalty of. 

Which of you will be mortal to redeem 
Man's mortal crime ? Mitten. 

7. To save. 

He could not have redeemed a portion of his 
time for contemplating the powers of nature. 

S.S. Smith. 

8. To perform what has been promised; to 


make good by performance. He has re- 
deemed hit pledge or promise. 

9. In law, to recall an estate, or to obtain 
the right to re-enter upon a mortgaged 
estate by paying to the mortgagee his prin- 
cipal, interest, and expenses or costs. 

Blackitone. 

10. In theology, to rescue and deliver from 
the bondage of sin and the penalties of 
God’s violated Jaw, by obedience and suf- 
fering in the place of the sinner, or by do- 
ing and suffering that which is accepted in 
lieu of the sinner's obedience. 

Christ hath tedeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us. 

Gal. ill. Tit. 11 

11. In commerce, to purchase or pay the 
\alue in specie, of any promissory note, 
bill or other evidence of debt, given by the 
state, by a company or corporation, or by 
an individual. The credit of a state, a 
banking company or individuals, is good 
when they can redeem all their stock, 
notes or bills, at par. 

To redeem time , is to use more diligence in 
the improvement of it, to be diluent and 
active m duty and preparation. Eph. v. 

REDEEMABLE, a. That may be redeem- 
ed ; capable of redemption. 

2. That may be purchased or paid for in 
gold and silver, and brought into the pos- 
session of government or the original pro- 
miser. 

The capital of the debt of the United States 
may be considered in the light of an annuity 
redeemable at the pleasure of the government 
Hamilton. 

REDEE'MABLENESS, n. The state of be- 
ing redeemable. 

REDEEMED, pp. Ransomed; delivered 
from bondage, distress, penalty, liability, 
or from the possession of another, by pay- 
ing an equivalent. 

REDEEMER, n. One who redeems or ran- 
soms. 

2 The Savior of the world, J ksub Christ. 

REDEEM INCI, ppr. Ransoming; procur- 
ing deli\ mince from captivity, capture, 
bonduge, sin, distress or liability to suffer, 
by the pnvment of an equivalent. 

REDEEM 1NG, a. That does or may re- 
deem; as, a redeeming act; redeeming 
love. 

REDELIBT.RATE, v i. [re and deliberate.] 
To deliberate again. 

REDELIB'ERATE, v. t. To reconsider. 
[Not tn use 1 

REDELIV'ER, v. t [re and deliver.] To 
deliver back. Ayhffe 

2. To deh\er again ; to liberate a second 
time. 

REDELIV'ERANCE, n. A second deliver- 
ance. 

REDELIV'EHED, pp. Delivered back; 
liberated again. 

REDELIV'ERING, ppr. Delivering back; 
liberating again. 

REDELIV'ERY, a. The act of delivering 
back ; also, a second delivety or liberation. 

| REDEM'AND, v. t. [re and demand ; Fr. 

i redemander.] 

To demand back ; to demand again. 

- Addison. 

REDEM'AND, ft. A demanding back again. 


REDEM’ AND ABLE, a. Hat may be de- 
manded back. 

REDEM’ANDED, pp. Demanded back or 

ReSeM'ANDING, ppr. Demanding back 
or again. 

REDEMl'SE, v.t.sa* x. [re and demise.] 
To convey or transfer back, as an estate 
in fee simple, fee tail, for life or a term of 
years. Encyc. 

REDEMl'SE, it. Reconveyance; the trans- 
fer of an estate back to the person who has 
demised it; as the demise and redemite of 
an estate in fee simple, fee tail, or for life 
or years, by mutual leases. Eneyc. 

REDE MI'S ED, pp. Reconveyed, as an es- 
tate. 


REDEMI'SING, ppr. Reconveying. 
REDEMPTION, a. [Fr.; It rsJenuone , 
Sp. redencton; from L. redemptio. See 
Redeem.] 

1. Repurchase of captured goods or prison- 
ers ; the act of Manuring the deliverance of 
persons or thinpffcta the possession and 
power of captors' by the payment of an 
equivalent; ransom; release; as, the re- 
demption of prisoners taken in war ; the 
redemption of a ship and cargo. 

2. Deliverance from bondage, distress, or 
from liability to any evil or forfeiture, 
either by money, labor or other means. 

3. Repurchase, as of lands alienated. Lev. 
xxv. Jer. xxxii. 

4. Tho liberation of an estate from a mort- 
gage ; or tbe purchase of tbe right to re- 
enter upon it by paying the principal sum 
for which it was mortgaged, with interest 
and cost ; also, the rignt of redeeming and 
re-entering. 

5. Repurchase of notes, bills or other evi- 
dence of debt by paying their value in spe- 
cie to their holders. 

6. In theology, the purchase of God’s favor 
by the death and sufferings of Christ ; the 
ransom or deliverance of sinners from tbe 
bondage of sin and the penalties of God’s 
violated law by the atonement of Christ. 

Dryden. Nelson. 
In whom we have redemption through his 
blood. Eph. i. Col. 1. 

REDEMPTIONER, *». One who redeems 
himself, or purchases his release from debt 
or obligation to tbe master of a ship by his 
services, or one whose services are sold 
to pay the expenses of his passage to Ame- 
rica. 


REDEMPTORY, a. Paid for ransom; as, 
Hector’s redemptory price. Chapman. 

REDENT'ED, a. Formed like tbe teeth of 
a saw ; indented. 

REDESCEND', v. L [re and descend.] To 
descend again. Howell. 

REDESCEND'ING.ppr. Descending again. 

RED'EYE, n. [red ana eye.] A fish of a red 
color, particularly the iris. 

RED'GUM, it. A disease of new-born in- 
fants; an eruption of red pimples in early 
Infancy. Good. 

RED'-HAIRED, a. Haring hair of a red or 
sandy color. 

RED-DOT, n. Red with heat; heated to 
redness; ss red-hot iron ; red-hot balk. 

REiyiENT, a. [L. redtene^rodeo, to return.] 
Returning. E. H. Sm i th . 
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EE0I6ESP, «. A, To digect «r redo m to 
form a second time. Kmt, 

REDI6ESTED, j pp. Digested inin. 
REDIGESTTNG, ppr. digesting a seoond 
time; reducing again to order. 
REDINTEGRATE, v.t. [L. redmtearo; 

red, re, and integro, from integer, whole.] 
To make whole again; to renew; to restore 
to a perfect state. B.Joaeoa. 

REDINTEGRATE, a. Renewed; restored 
to wholeness or a perfect state. Bacon 
REDINTEGRATED, pp. Renewed; re- 
stored to entireness. 

REDINTEGRATING, ppr. Restoring to a 
perfect state. 

REDINTEGRATION, a. Renovation; re- 
storation to a whole or sound state. 

Decay <f Piety. 

2. In chimistry, the restoration of any mixed 
body or matter to its former nature and 
constitution. Coxe. 

REDISBURSE, e. t.redis bars', [re and die- 
burse.] To repay ortetijicd. Spencer. 
REDISPOSE, e. L s aft*, Jto and dispose.] 
To dispose or adjust toutf*. Baxter. 

REDISPO'SED, pp. Ibposed anew. 
REDISPO'SING, ppr. Disposing or adjust- 

REDISSE'iziN, n. [re and disseizin.] In 
law, a writ of redisseixtn, is a writ to re- 
cover seisin of lands or tenements against 
a redisseisor. 

REDISSE'IZOR, ». [re and disseizor .] A 
person who disseises lands or tenements 
a second time, or after a recovery of the 
same from him in an action of novel dis- 
seisin. Blacktlone. 

REDISSOLVE, r. t. redizold. [re and dis- 
eolve. ] To dissolve again. 
REDISSOLV'ED, pp. Dissolved a second 
time. 

REDISSOLV'ING, ppr. Dissolving again. 
REDISTRIBUTE, v t. [re and dutrtbute.] 
To distribute again , to deal back again. 

Colgrave. 

REDISTRIBUTED, pp. Distributed again 
or back 

REDISTRIBUTING, ppr. Distributing 
again or back. 

REDISTRIBUTION, n. A dealing back, 
or a second distribution 
RED'-LEAD, n. reeled, [red and lead.] 
Minium, or red oxyd of lead, composed of 
88 parts of lead and 12 of oxygen. 
REDUY, a do. With redness. Colgrave. 
REDNESS, n. [Sax. peabne/re. See Red.] 
The quality of being red ; red color 

Spectator. 

REDULENCE, \ n. [from redolent .] Sweet 
IlED'OLENCY, / scent Boyle. Mortimer. 
REIFOLENT, a. [L. redolent, redoleo ; red, 
re, and oleo, to smell.] 

Having or diffcnng a sweet scent Sandyt. 
REDOUBLE, t>. t. redub'L [re and double.] 

1 To repeat in return. Spenser. 

2. To repeat often ; as, to redouble blows. 

Shak. 

3. To increase by repeated or continued ad- 
ditions. 

And jEtas rages with redoubl'd beat 

Additm. 

REDOUBLE, v. i. redmfl. To become twice 
as much. 

The argument red m Utt upon us. Spectator. 
REDOUBLED, pp. rti&ld. Repeated in 
Vot. II. 


return; repeated over and over ; increased 
by repeated or continued additions. 
REDOUBLING, ppr. redub'Uny. Repeating 
In return; repeating again and again ; in- 
creasing by repeated or continued addi- 
tions. 

REDOUND 1 , v. i. [It ridondare ; L. redun- 
do; red, re, and undo, to rise or swell, as 
waves.] 

1. To be sent, rolled or driven beck. 

The evil, town 

Driven back, redounded at a flood on those 
Prom whom it sprung. Milted. 

2. To conduce in the consequence ; to con- 
tribute; to result. 

The honor done to our religion ultimately re - 
doundt to God, the author of it Jtogert. 

3. To proceed in the consequence or effect ; 
to result 

There will no small ute redound from them 
to that manufacture. Addis * ». 

REDOUNIVING, ppr. Conducing; contri- 
buting, resulting. 

REDOUT', m. [ft ridotto, a shelter, a re- 
treat ; Sp. re duct o , Port reduto, reducto or 
redutto ; Pr redo ute, reduit ; L. re ductus, 
reduco, to bring back ; literally, a retreat 
The usual orthography, redoubt, is egre- 
giously erroneous ] 

In fortification, an outwork; a small square 
fort without any defense, except in front ; 
used in trenches, lines of circumvallation, 
contravallation and approach, to defend 
passages, Sir. Encyc. 

REDOUT' ABLE, o [Pr from redouter, 
to fear or dread. Arm. dtmgea, dougein. 
The common orthography of this word is 
incorrect.J 

Formidable ; that is to be dreaded ; terrible 
to foes ; as, a redoutablc hero. Hence the 
implied sense is valiant Pope. 

RF.DOUT'ED, a. Formidable [Notmuse.] 
Spemer. Shak. 

RED'POLE, n A bird with a red head or 
poll, of tho genus Fnngilla 
REDR'AFT, e. 1. [re and draft. ] To draw or 
draft anew. 

REDR'AFT, n. A second draft or copy. 

2. In the French commercial code, a new bill 
of exchange which the holder of a protest- 
ed bill draws on the drawer or indorsers, 
by which he reimburses to himself the 
amount of the protested bill with costs and 
charges. Walsh. 

REDRAFTED, pp. Drafted again; tran- 
scribed into a new copy. 

REDR’AFTING, ppr . Redrawing; drafting 
or transcribing again. 

REDRAW', «. t. [re and draw.] To draw 
again In commerce, to draw a new bill of 
exchange, as the holder of a protested bill, 
on the drawer or indorsers. Walth. 

2. To draw a second draft or copy. 
REDRESS’, v.t. [Fr. redeemer ; re and 
dress.] 

1. To set right; to amend. 

Ia yonder spring of roses, 

Find what to redress till noon. MU lorn. 

[/a this sente, as applied to material 
thing*, rarely used.] 

2. To remedy ; to repair; to relieve from, 
and sometime* to indemnify for ; as, to re- 
deem wrong* ; to redrese injuries; to redress 
grie van ces. Sovereigns are bound to protect 
their s u b s e ts, «nd redress their grievance*. 


RED 

3. To east; to relievo; as, she lo t ted to 
redeem my pain. SUkky. 

[We use this verb before the pereon or the 
thing. Wc say, to redress an injured per- 
ton, or to redeem the injury. The hitter 
is most common.] 

REDRESS', «. Reformation : amendment. 
For us the more necessary Is a speedy redrtot 
of ourselves. Honker. 

[ This sente it nine unusual.] 

2. Relief; remedt , deliverance from wreAg, 
injury or oppression ; as, the redress of 
grievances. We applied to government, 
out could obtain no redress. 

There Is occtumn for reditu when the cry 
Is universal Daemon t. 

3. Reparation . indemnification. [This sense 
is often directly intended or implied In re- 
dress.] 

4. One who gives relief. 

Fair majesty, the teluge and redress 
Ot those whom fate pursues and wants op- 
press. Dryden 

REDRESS'ED, pp. Remedied; set right; 

relieved; indemnified. 

RKDKKSS'EJt, a. One who gives redress. 
REI)R ESS’I N G, ppr. Sotting right ; reliev- 
ing ; indemnifying. 

REDRESS'IVE, a. Affording relief. 

Thomson 

REDRESS'LESS, a. Without amendment, 
without reliof. Sherwood. 

REDSE'AR, v. i [red and seer.J To break 
or crack when too hot, as iron under the 
hammer , a term of workmen. Moxon 

RED'SHANK, n. A bird of tho genus Sco- 
lopax. 

2. A contemptuous appellation for bare leg- 
ged persons. Spenser 

It ED’S 1 1 OUT, a. [ red and short.] Brittle, or 
breaking short when red hot, os a metal ; 
a term of icorkmcn. 

RED'START, \ a. [red and start, Nax. 
REDTAIL, / rreopt, a tail j A bird of 
the genus Motncilla. 

RED'STRKAK, ». [red and streak. ] A sort 
of apple, so called from its red streaks. 

Mortimer. 

2. Cider pressed from the rod-streak allies. 

REDU’CF., r. t. [L. reduco ; re and dues, to 
lend or bring, Kr. redutrs; It. riductrt or 
ridurre, Sp. reductr.] 

1 Literally, to bring back ; as, to reduce 
these bloody days again. Shak. 

[In this tense, not in use ] 

2. To bring to a former state 

It were blit Just 

And equal in reduce me to tny dust. Milieu. 

3. To bring to any stole or condition, good 
or bad ; as, to reduce civil or ecclesiastical 
affairs to order, to reduce a man to po- 
verty ; to reduce a state to distress ; to re- 
duce a substance to powder , to reduce aram 
to fractions ; to reduce one to despair. 

4. To diminish m length, breadth, thick- 
ness, size, quantity or value ; as, to redttoe 
expenses ; to reduce the quantity of any 
thing; to reduce the Intensity of heat; to 
reduce the brightness of color or light; to 
reduce a sum or amount ; to femes tile 
price of goods; to reduce the strength of 
spirit. 

5. To lower; to degrade ; to impair in dig- 
nity or txeeHcnac. 

3 G 
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Nothing to excellent but a man may fatten 
on tometbing belonging to it, to reduce it 

TiUotxm. 

6. To tubdue ; to bring into sutyection. The 
Roman* reduced Spain, Gaul and Britain 
by their arnu. 

7. To reclaim to order. 

8. To bring, aa into a clast, order, genua or 
species; to bring under rules or within 
certain limits of description ; at, to reduce 
animals or vegetables^ a class or classes ; 
to reduce men to tribes ; to reduce language 
to rules. 

9. In arithmetic, to change numbers from 
one denomination into another without al- 
tering their value ; or to change numbers 
of one denomination into others of the 
same value; as, to reduce a dollar to ahun- 
dred cents, or a hundred cents to a dollar 

1 0. In algebra, to reduce equations, it to clear 
them of all superfluous quantities, bnng 
them to their lowest terms, and separate 
the known from the unknown, till at length 
the unknown quantity only is found on one 
side and the known ones on the other. 

Encyc 

11. In metallurgy , to bring back metallic 
substances which have been divested of| 
theirform, intotbeir original state of metals. 

Ent yi . 

12. In lurgery, to restore to its proper place 
or state a dislocated or fractured bone. 

To reduce a figure, deiign or draught, to 
make a cony of it larger or smaller than 
. the original, but preserving the form and 
proportion. Encyc. 

REDUCED, pp Brought back , brought to 
a former state ; brought into any htate or 
condition; diminished; subdued, impo- 
verished. 

REDU'CEMENT, ». Die act of bringing 
back ; the act of diminishing , the art of 
subduing ; reduction. Bacon, 

S Tiis word is superseded by Reduction ] 
DU'CER, n. One that reduces. Sidney 
REDU'CIBLE, a. That may be reduced 
AU the parts of painting are reducible Into 
these mentioned by the author. Drt/deu 

REDU'CI BLEN ESS, «. The quality of be- 
ing reducible. 

REDU'CIN G, ppr. Bringing back, bringing 
to a former state, or to a different Btato or 
form; diminishing; subduing; impover- 
ishing. 

REDUtTF, v. t. [L. reductui, reduco.l To 
reduce. [2Vo< m «w.] Warde. 

REDUCT, h. In building, a little place 
taken out of a larger to make it more re- 
gular and uniform, or for some other con- 
venience. Chambers. 

REDUCTION, n. [Fr. from L. reduetto ] 

1 . The act of reducing, or state of being re- 
duced ; as, the reduction of a body to pow- 
der ; the reduction of things to order. 

2. Diminution ; as, the reduction of the ex- 
penses of government ; the reduction of the 
national debt 

3. Conquest, subjugation; as, the reduction 
of a province to the power of a foreign 
nation. 

4. In arithmetic, die bringing of numbers of 
different denominations into one denomi- 
nation; as, the reduction of pounds, ounces, 
pennyweights and grains to grains, or the 
reduction of grains to pounds; the reduc- 


tion of days and hours to minutes, or of I 
minutes to hours and days. The change 
of numbers of a higher denomination into 
a lower, as of pounds into pence or far- 
things, is called reduction defending; the 
change of numbers of a lower denomina- 
tion mto a higher, as of centa into dimes, 
dollars or eagles, is called reduction as- 
cending. lienee the rule for bringingsums 
of different denominations into one deno- 
mination, is called reduction. 

5. In algebra, reduction of equations is the 
clearing of them of all superfluous quanti- 
ties, bringing them to their lowest terms, 
und separating the known from the un- 
known, till the unknown quantity alone is 
found on one side, and the known ones on 
the other. Encyc. 

0. Reduction of a figure, map, £c. is the 

making of a copy of it on a smaller or 
larger scale, preserving the form and pro- 
portions. Encyc. 

7. In surgery, the operation of restoring a 
dislocated or fractured bone to its former 
place. 

8. In metallurgy, the operation of bringing 
metallic substances which have been 
changed, or divested of their metallic 
form, into their natural and original state 
of metals. This is called also revivification 

Nicholson. Encyc 
REDUCTIVE, a. [Fr reductif ] Having 
the power of reducing. lirevint 

REDUCTIVE, n. That which has the pow- 
er of reducing. Hale 

RKDUCTIVELY, adv. By reduction; by 
consequence Hammond 

REDUNDANCE, \ n. [L. redundanita, re- 
REDUNDANCY, / dundo Sec Redound] 

1 . Excess or superfluous quantity ; super- 
flinty ; superabundance , as, a redundancy 
of bile. 

l.nboi throws off redundancies Addison 

2. In discourse, superfluity of words. 

Encyc 

REDUNDANT, a. Superfluous; exceeding 
what is 'natural or necessary ; superabun- 
dant , exuberant , os, a redundant quantity 
of bile or food. 

Notwithstanding the redundant oil in fishes, 
they do not increase fat so much as flesh. 

Arbuthnot 

Redundant words, in writing or dis- 
course, are such as are synonymous with 
others used, or such as add nothing to the 
sense oi force of the expression. 

2. Using more words or images than are 
necessary or useful 

Where an author is redundant, mark those 
paragraphs to be retrenched. Watts 

3. In music, a redundant chord is one which 

contains a greater number of tones, semi- 
tones or lesser intervals, than it docs m its 
natural state, as fiom/a to sol sharp It 
is called by some authors, a chord ex- 
tremely sharp. Encyc. 

REDUNDANTLY, adv. With superfluity 
or excess ; superfluously ; superabundantly 
REDUPLICATE, e. f. [L. reduplieo ; re 
and duplico. See Duplicate.] 

To double. Pearson. 

REDUPLICATE, a Double. 
REDUPLICATION, n. The act of dou- 
v bling. Dyfcy. 

REDUPLICATIVE, a. Double. Watts. 


REEF WING, n. [red and wing.] A bird of 
the genus Turtrne. 

REE, Is. A small Portuguese coin or mo- 

RE, f ney of account, value about one 
mill and a fourth, Americas money. 

REE, v. t. [This belongs to the root of rid, 
riddle , — which see.] 

To riddle ; to sift ; that is, to separate or 
throw off. [Not in use or local.] Mortimer. 

RE-ECH'O, v. t. [re and echo. 1 ] To echo 
back ; to reverberate again ; as, the hills 
re-echo the roar of cannon. 

RE-ECH'O, v. i. [supra.] To echo back ; 
to return back or be reverberated ; aa an 
echo. 

And a loud groan re-echoes from the main. 

Pops 

RE-ECH'O, n. The echo of an echo. 

RE-ECH'OED, pp. [supra.] Returned, aa 
sound; reverberated ^jain. 

RE-ECH'OINCh ripfW Returning or rever- 
berating an , 

REECH'Y, a. ^^HnpeOing of Reeky. See 

Tarnished with^jP^ eooty ; foul; as, a 
reechy neck. Shah. 

REED, n. [Sax. hpeob, jieob; G. rteth; D 
riet , Goth, raus ; Fr. roseau ; Ir. readan ; 
probably allied to rod.] 

1. The common name of many aquatic 


{ ilants ; most of them large grasses, with 
ioIIow jointed Btcms, such as the com- 
mon reed of the genus Arundo, the bam- 
boo, &c. The bur-reed is of the genus 
Sparganium , the Indian flowering reed of 
the genus Canna. 

2. A musical pipe ; reeds being anciently 
used for instruments of music. Milton . 

3. A little tube through which a hautboy, 
bassoon or clarinet is blown. 

4. An arrow, as made of a reed headed. 

Prior. 

5. Thatch. West cf England. 

6. A weaver's instrument for separating the 
threads of the warp. 

REE'DKD, a Covered with reeds. Tusser 
2 Formed with channels and ndges like 
reeds. 

REEDEN, a. ree'dn. Consisting of a reed 
or reeds ; as, reeden pipes. Dryden. 
REE'DGRASS, n. A plant, bur-reed, of the 
genus Sparganium. 

RE-EDIFICATION, n. [from re-edify.] 
Act or operation of rebuilding; state of 
being rebuilt D' ductile, Trans . 

RE-ED'IFIED, pp. Rebuilt 
RE-ED'IFY, v. t. [Fr. ritdifier ; re and 
edify] 

To rebuild ; to build again after destruc- 
tion. Milton. 

RE-ED'IFYING, ppr. Rebuilding. 
HEEDLESS, o. Destitute of reeds; as, 
reedless banks. May. 

REE'DMACE, n. A plant of the genus 
Typha. Lee 

REEDY, a. Abounding with reeds; as, a 
reedy pool Thomson. 

REEF, «. [D. reef; Dan. riv or rift; Sw. 
ref. These words coincide in orthography 
with the verb to rive, and if from due root, 
the primary sense is a division, W. rhte 
and rhtf. But in Welsh, rhtv signifies a 
collection or bundle, and thick; rhevu, to 
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thicken in camp am; and if from this root, 
a reef’vs a ibid, and toreefis to fohLj 
A certain portion of a m3 between toe top 
or bottom and a row of eye let holes, which 
is folded or rolled uj> to oeu tract toe sail. 


when toe violence of the wind! renders it 
necessary. ' Mar. Did. 

REEF, n. [G. rg; D. rtf, a reef or sand 
bank, a carcass, a skeleton. Qu. W. rhevu, 
to thicken.] 

A chain or tenge of rocks lying at or near 
the surface of toe water. Mar. Diet. 

REEF, v. f. [from toe noun.] To contract 
or reduce the extent of a sail by roQin^ or 
folding a certain portion of it and making 
it fast to toe yard. Mar. Diet. 

REE'F-BAND, ». A piece of canvas sewed 
across a sail, to strengthen it in the part 
where the eyelet holes stormed. 

” *' ^portion of the top 
fast to toe 



REET-I 
used to reef too < 


making tost 

a sail. 

rope formerly 
by being passed 


through the holes of the reef spirally 

Mar. Did. 

REE'F-TACKLE, n. A tackle upon deck, 
communicating with its pendant, and [Miss- 
ing through a block at the top-mast head, 
and through a hole in the top- sail-yard- 
arm, is attached to a cringle below the 
lowest reef; used topullthe skirts of the top 
sails close to toe extremities of the yards to 
lighten the labor of reefing. Afar. Did. 
REEK, h. [Sax. pec , D. rook , G. rauth , 
Sw. rik ; Dan. rog . j 

1. Vapor; steam. 

2 A nek, — which see Shah. 

REEK, v. «. [ Sax. pecan, peocan ; 1) rool- 
en.rmhen; G. rouckeu ; Sw. ,bka , Dan 
roger, rygtr, to reek, to smoke, W. rhogh, 
to smell. This may be from the same root 
as toe L. fragro, and all coinciding with i 

/ Jf 

the Ar. to diffuse odor. The pn- 

maty sense is to send out or emit, to ex- 
tend, to reach. Class Rg. J 
To steam ; to exhale ; to emit vapor ; ap- 
plied especially to the vapor oj certain 
moat substances, rather than to the smoke 
of burning bodies. 

I found me laid 
In balmy sweat, which with his beams the 
sun 

Soon dry’d, and on the reeking moisture fed. 

MiUon. 

Whose blood yet reeks on my avenging 
sword. Smith. 

REE'KING, ppr. Steaming, emitting va- 

R^E'KY, a. Smoky, soiled with smoke or 
steam; foul. Shah. 

REEL, n. [Sax. hpeol, peol. See Reel, to 

L^/k^ame or maclyne turning on an axis, 
and cm which yam is extended for wind- 
ing, either into skains, or from skains on 
to spools and quills. On a red also sea- 
men wind their log-lines, See. 

3 . A kind of dance. 

REEL, v. #. To gather yarn from ttas gn- 


REEL, o. s. [Sw. rafts. Qu. Claes Rg. or Ar. 

d*/ ragals, to lean. Class Rl. No. 4/ 

To stagger ; to incline at move in walk 
first to one side and tosn to the other ; to 


He with heavy fumes oppmt 

RttFi from the palace and retir'd to rest. 

Pof 

They reel to sod fro, and stagger Hke 
drunken man. Ps. cviL 

RE-ELECT', v. t. [re and elect,"] To elect 
again ; as, to re-elect the former governor. 

RE-ELECT'ED, pp. Elected again; 
chosen. 

RE-ELECTING, ppr. Electing again, 

RE-ELEfT ION, n. Election a second time, 
or repeated election; as, toe re-dsc/ioa of I 
o former representative. Stetfl. 

RE-ELIGIBIL'ITY, *. The capacity of be- 
ing re-elected to the same office. 

RE- ELIGIBLE, a. [re end eligible.] Capa- 
ble of being elected again to the same office. 

HK-EMH'ARK, v. t. [re and emAant.] To 
embark or put on board again. 

IlK-KMlf ARK, v. i. To embark or go on 
board again. 

RE-EMBARKATION, h. A putting on 
board or a going on board again. 

RE-EMBATTLE, r. t. [re and embattle. | 
To array again for battle, to arrange 
again in the order of battle. 

RE- EMBATTLED, pp. Arrayed again for 
battle. 

RE-EMBATTLING, ppr. Arranging again 
in battle array. 

RK-EMROIFY, r t. [re and embody j To 
embody again. 

RE-EMEKG'E, r. * To rm< rge nfter being 
plunged, obscured or overwhelmed. 

Chandler. 

RE-ENACT', v t. [re and enact. J To enact 
again Arbuthnot. 

RK-ENA< T'F.D, pp Enacted again 

KL ENACTING, ppr. Enacting anew ; 
pawing ngnin into a law. 

RE-ENACTION, n The passing into a 
law again 

RE-ENACTMENT, n. The enacting or 
passing of a law a second time , tho re- 
newal of a law Key. Wheaton' e Rep. 

RE-EN FORCE, v t {re and ettforce.] To 
strengthen with new force, assistance or 
tupport, as to re-enforce an argument; 
but particularly, to strengthen an army or 
a fort with additional troops, or a navy 
with additional ships. 

[It is written also re-irtforre , which seems 
now to he the most common.] 

RE-EN FORCED, pp. Strengthened by ad- 
ditions 1 force, troops or ships, 

RE-ENFORCEMENT, *. The act of re- 
enforcing. 

2. Additional force, fresh assistance; par- 
ticularly, additional troops or force to aug- 
roent the strength ofen army or of ships. 

3. Any augmentation of strength or force by 
something added. 

RE-ENFORCING, ppr. Strengthening by 


REE 

KS-ENJOT’, Tt atfo, 

•new or • second time. 

RE-EN JOY'RD, aw. r * " ^ ^ 

RE-ENJOY'INgT 
RE-EN JO Y'M ENT 


RE-ENGA'GE, v. t. To engage a second 
time. 

RE-ENGA'OE, v. i. To engage egam ; to 
enlist a second time ; to covenant again. 

Mitford. 


prated enjoyment. 

RE-ENKINDLE, o. f. [re and en k in dle.] 
To enkindle again ; to rekindle. Taylor. 
RE-ENKIN'DLED, pp. Enkindled again. 
RE-ENKINDLING, ppr. Enkindling anew. 
RE-EN LIST*, v. t. To enlist a second time. 
[See He-inlut.] 

RE-ENTER, v. t. [re and ruler.] To enter 
again or anew. 

RE-ENTER, v. i. To enter anew, 
RE-ENTERED, pp. Entered again, 
RE-ENTERING; ppr. Entering anew. 

2. Entering in return ; as, salient and re-en- 
tering angles. Anew*. 

RE-ENTHRO'NE, v. t. [re and ewfAro«.] 
To enthrone again ; to replace on a throne. 

Southern. 

RE-ENTIIRO'NED, pp. lUised again to a 

throne. 

RE-ENTH ROWING, ppr. Replacing on a 
throne. 

RE-ENTRANCE, a. [re and ealraaer.J 
Tho art of entering again. I footer. 

RE'EKMOUSE, n. [Sax. hpepemuy.] A 
rear-mouse ; a bat. 

RE-ESTABLISH, r. t. [re and establish.] 
To establish anew; to fix or confirm 
again; as, to re-eeiobUeh a covenant; to 
re-establish health. 

RE- ESTABLISHED, pp. KetabUahed or 
non finned again. 

RE-ESTABL1SIIER, u. One who esta- 
blishes again. 

RE-ESTABLISHING, ppt. Establishing 
anew ; confirming again. 
RE-ESTABLISHMENT, *. The act of 
establishing again ; the state of being re- 
established ; renewed confirmation , resto- 
ration. Addison. 

RE-ESTATE, v. t. [re and eetute. J To re- 
establish. [ Not used j Waller. 

REEVE, «. [Sax. jepeya; G graf] A stew- 
ard. [Obs.] Dry den. 

REEVE, n. A bird, toe femsle of the ruff. 
REEVE, v. t. In seamen’s language, to mss 
the end of a rope through rny hole In a 
block, thimble, cleat, ring-bob, mngle.drc. 
Afar. Dirt. 

RE-EXAMINATION, ». A renewed or 
repeated examination. 

RE-EX AM'INE, v.t. [rc and examine.] To 
examine anew. Hooker. 

RE-EX AM'INED, pp. Examined again. 
HE-EXAMTNJNG, ppr Examining anew, 
RK-EXCJIAN6E, ». [re and exchange.] A 
renewed exchange. 

2. In rommerre, the exchange chargeable 
on the redraft of a bill of exchange. 

The rat* of re-er<ha*n$ Is regulated with rt- 
spvct to the drawer, nt the COUfM of exchange 
Ik- i ween the plwc where the MU of eiehan go 
was pa) able, and the place where H was drawn. 
He -urbane** cannot bt cumulated. WmUh. 
RE-EXPORT, v. t. [re and export) To ex- 
port again ; to export what has been Im- 
ported. In toe United States, a drawback 
is allowed on commodities re-essported. 
RE-EXTORT, a. Any commodity re-ex- 
ported. 

3 G 2 
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RE-EXPORTATION, «. The lot of exp** 
log what baa been imported. 
RE-EXPORTED, pp. Exported after being 
imported. 

RE- EXPORTING, ppr. Exporting what has 
been imported. 

REFECT, v. t. [L. refectus, reficio ; re and 
facto, to make, j 

To refresh; to restore after hanger or fa- 
tigue. [Not in we.] Brown. 

REFECTION, n. [Fr. from L, refectio .] 

1. Refreshment after hunger or fatigue. 

South. Pope. 

2. A spare meal or repast Encyc. 

REFECT! VE, a. Refreshing; restoring. 
REFECT! VE, n. That which refreshes. 
REFECTORY, n. [Fr. refectoire. 1 A room 

of refreshment; properly, a hall or apart- 
ment in convents and monasteries, where 
a moderate repast is taken. Encyc. 

REFEL', v. t. [L. refcllo.] To refute , to 
disprove ; to repress ; os, to ref el the tricks 
of a sophister. [. LtUlr uted. J Shah 
REFER', v. t. [L. refcro, re and fero, to 
bear; Fr. referrer , It refertre ; Sp. & 
Port referir.] 

1. To direct leave or deliver over to auothcr 
person or tribunal for information or de- 
cision; as when parties to a suit refer 
their cause to another court ; or the court 
refen a cause to individuals for examina- 
tion and report. A person whose opinion 
is requested, sometimes refen the inquirer 
to another person or other source of in- 
formation. 

2. To reduce as to the ultimate end. 

You profess and practice to refer all things 
to yourself Bacon 

.3. To reduce; to assign , os to an order, ge- 
nua or class. Naturalists are sometimes at 
a loss to know to what cluss or genus an 
animal or plant is to be referred. 

To refer met self, to betake ; to apply. [Lit- 
tle wed.] Shah. 

REFER', v. i. To respect; to have relation. 
Many passages of Scripture refer to the 
peculiar customs of the orientals. 

2. To appeal ; to have recourse , to apply. 
In suits it is good to refer to some friend of 

trust Bacon. 

3. To allude ; to havo respect to by intima- 
tion without naming. 1 refer to a well 
known foot 

REFERABLE, a. That may bo referred; 
capable of being considered in relation to 
something else. More. 

2. That may be assigned; that may be con- 
sidered as belonging to or related to. 

It is a question among philosophers, whether 
all the attractions which obtain between bodies, 
are referable to one general cause. Nicholson 
REFEREE', n. One to whoiq a thing is 
referred; particularly, a person appointed 
by a court to hear, examine and decide a 
cause between parties, pending before the 
court, and make report to the court. In 
New England, a referee differs from an 
arbitrator , in being appointed by the court 
to decide in a cause which is dejpending be- 
fore that court. An arbitrator is chosen by 
parties to decide a cause between thepi. 
REFERENCE, n. A sending, dismission or 
direction to another for information. Swfl. 
2. Relation ; respect ; view towards. 

The Christian religion commands sobriety, 


temperance sad modetaden, is nftem* to our 
appetites and passions. TUletsem. 

3. Allusion to. In his obs e rv ati ons he had no 
reference to the case which has bean stated. 

4. In law , the process of aesigning a cause 
depending in court, for a hewing and de- 
cision, to persons appointed by & court. 

REFEREN D'ARY, n. One to whoae de- 
cision a cause is referred. [Not in sue.] 
Bacon. 

\ 2. An officer who delivered the royal answer 
to petitions Karmar. 

REFER'MENT, n Reference for decision. 

[Not uted.] Laud. 

RE-FERMENT', v. t. [re and ferment,] To 
ferment again. Blackmore. 

REFER'RED, pp. Dismissed or directed to 
another; assigned, as to a class, order or 
cause , assigned by a court to persons ap- 
pointed to decide. 

REFER'RIBLE, a. That may be referred *, 
referable. Brown. 

REFER'RING, ppr. Dismissing or direct- 
ing to another for information ; alluding ; 
assigning, as to a class, order, cause, &c. ; 
or assigning to private persons for decision 
RE-FIND, v. t. [re and find ] To find again , 
to experience anew. Sandy t. 

REFI'NF., r. t. [Fr. raffiner ; It raffinare , 
Sp. & Port refinar ; re and fine.'] 

1. To purify; in a general tense, applied to 
liquors, to depurate ; to defecate ; to clarify ; 
to separate, as liquor, from all extraneous 
matter. In this sense, the verb is used with 
propriety, but it is customary to use fine 

2. Applied to metalt , to separate the metallic 
substance from all other matter, whether 
another metal or alloy, or any earthy sub- 
stance ; in short, to detach the pure metal 
from all extraneous matter. 

I will bring the third part through the Are, 
and will refine them as silver is refined. Zech. xiii. 

3. To purify, os manners, from what is gross, 
clownish or vulgar; to polish, to make 
elegant. We expect to see refined manners 
in courts. 

4. To purify, as language, by removing vul- 
gar words and barbarisms 

fl. To punfy, as taste ; to give a nice and 
delicate perception of beauty and propriety 
in literature and the arts. 

C. To punfy, as the mind or moral princi- 
ples, to give or implant in the mind a 
nice perception of truth, justice and pro- 

^ in commerce and social intercourse. 

lice perception of what is right con- 
stitutes rectitude of principle, or moral re- 
finement of mind; and a correspondent 
practice of social duties, constitutes recti- 
tude of conduct or purity of morals. Hence 
we speak of a refined mind, refined morals, 
refined principles. 

To refine the heart or soul, to cleanse it from 
all carnal or evil affections and desires, and j 
• implant in it holy or heavenly afflictions. 
REFI'NE, v. i. To improve in accuracy, de- 
licacy, or in any thing that constitutes ex- 
cellence. 

Chaucer refined on Boccace and minded his 
stories. Jfcy*a. 

Let a lord but own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens, how the seas* iglnt / 

Ag». 

2. To become pure ; to be cleared of ftou- 
lent matter. 


So tha yam I 

atabm. 

Works Itself dear, and as it mas, r sfi nit . 


3. To affect nicety. Man sometimas refine 
in speculation beyond the limits of practi- 
cal troth. 

He makes another paragraph sheet oar re- 
fining in controversy. Atterbeary. 

REFl'NED, pp. Purified; separated from 
extraneous matter; assayed, as metals; 
clarified, as liquors; polished; separated 
from what is coarse, rude or improper. 

REFI'NIDLY, adv. With affected nioety or 
elegance. Dryden. 

REFrNEDNESS, n. State of being re- 
fined; purity; refinement; also, affected 
purity. Barrow. 

REFINEMENT, n. The act of purifying by 
separating from a substance all extraneous 
matter ; a clearing from dross, dregs or re- 
crement; as, the refinement of metals or 
liquors. A ** 

2. The state orwng pure. 

The more bodies mb of a kin to spirit in sub- 
tilty and refinement, the more diffusive are they. 

Norris 

3. Polish of language ; elegance ; purity. 

From the civil war to this time, 1 doubt 

whether the corruptions in our language have 
not equaled its refinements. Swtft. 

4. Polish of manners, elegance; nice ob- 
servance of the civilities of social inter- 
course and of graceful decorum. Refine- 
ment of manners is often found in persona 
of corrupt morals. 

5. Puntyr of taste ; nice perception of beauty 
and propriety in literature and the arts. 

6. Purity of mind and morals; nice percep- 
tion and observance of rectitude in moral 
principles and practice. 

7. Purity of heart ; the state of the heart 
purified from sensual and evil affections. 
This refinement is the effect of Christian 
principles. 

8. Artificial practice , subtilty ; as, the re- 
finements of cunning. Royers. 

9. Affectation of nicety, or of elegant im- 
provement; as, the refinements of reason- 
ing or philosophy. 

REFI'NER, n. One that refines metals or 
other things. Bacon. 

2. An improver in purity and elegance ; as, 

a refiner of language. Swift. 

3. An inventor of superfluous subtilties ; 
ono who is over nice in discrimination, in 
argument, reasoning, philosophy, &c. 

REFI'NERY, n. The place and apparatus 
for refining metals. 

REFI'NING, ppr. Purifying; separating 
from alloy or any extraneous matter; po- 
lishing; improving in accuracy, delicacy 


REFIT, v. t. [re and/*.] To fit or n 
again; to repair; to restore after a 
or decay ; as, to refit ships of war. 

REFITTED, pp. Prepared again; repaired. 

REFITTING, ppr. Repairing after damage 
or decay. 

REFLECT, e. L [L. refiecto ; re and fiecto, 
to bend , Fr. rsfUchtr; It rifiettere'!} 

To throw back; to return. In the rain- 
bow, tiie rays of light are reflected as well 
as refracted. 
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Bodies date together reflect their ewa osier. 

jTrWm. 

REFLECT, e. i. To &row bock light; to 
return rays or beoma; as, ft reflecting mir- 
ror or gem. StisUt. 

2. To bond beck. Bentley. 

3. To throw or turn book the thought* upon 
the post operations at tbo mind or upon 
past events. Wo reflect with pleasaro at 
ft generous or heroic action; wo reflect 
with pain oo our follios and riots; wo re- 
flect on our former thoughts, meditations 
and opinions. 

4. To consider attentively; to revolve in the 
mind ; to contemplate ; as, I will reflect on 
this subject 

And ss I much reflected, much I mourn’d. 

Pru 

In every action, reflect upon the end. Tayter. 
[To reflect on things Aitere, is not strictly 
possible, yet the word is often used as sy- 
nonymous with mutilate and contemplated] 

5. To bring reproach* 

Errors of wives reflect •* husband still 

4 Drydcn. 

To reflect on, to cast censure or reproach. 

1 do not reflect in the least on the memory 

of his late nugesty. Swtft 

REFLECTED, pp. Thrown back; return- 
ed ; as, reflected light 
REFLECT'ENT, a. Bending or flying back ; 
as, the ray descendant, ana ray reflectent. 

Digby. 

REFLECT'IBLE, a. That may be reflected 
or thrown back. Gregory. 

REFLECTING, ppr. Throwing back. 

2. Turning back, as thoughts upon them- 
selves or upon past events. 

3. Reflecting on, casting censure or reproach. 
REFLECTING, a. Given to reflection or 

serious consideration, as, a reflecting mind. 
REFLECTINGLY, ado. With reflection ; 

with censure. Swift. 

REFLECTION, n. [from reflect.] The act 
of throwing back ; as, tin reflection of light 
or colors. The angle of incidence and the 
angle of reflection are always equal. 

2. The act of bending back. Bentley. 

3 • That which is reflected. 

As the sun in water we can bear, 

Yet not the sun, but his reflection there. 

Dryden. 

4. The operation of the mind by which it 

turns its views hack upon itself and its 
operations ; the review or reconsideration 
of past thoughts, opinions or decisions of j 
the mind, or of past events. Encyc . 1 

5. Thought thrown back on itself, on the 
past or on the absent ; as, melancholy re- 
flections ; delightful reflections. 

Job’s reflections on bis once flourishing es- 
tate, at the same time afflicted and encouraged 
him. Jtterbury. 

0. The expression of thought. 

7. Attentive consideration ; meditation; con- 
templation. 

This delight gr o w s and improves under 
thought and reflection. South. 

8. Censure ; reproach east. 

He died, and ob ! may no reflection shed 
Its pob’noos venom on the royal dead. 

Prior. 

REFLECTIVE, «. Throwing hade images; 
as, a reflective mirror. 

In the rgflsertse stream the sighing bride, 
Viewing her char ms impair'd — Frier. 
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2. Coadderittg the opnrwtfcms of «be mind, 
or things put ; as, r eflecti v e reas on . Prior. 

REFLECTOR, a. One who reflects or con- 
siders. Beyle. 

3. That which reflects. 

RETLEX, a. [L. reflexes.-] Directed back: 
as, a reflex aet of the soul, the turning of 
the intellectual oyo inward upon Its own 
actions. Male. 

2. Designating the parts of a painting illu- 

minated by Tight reflected from another 
part of the same picture. Encyc, 

3. In botany , bent back ; reflected. 
REFLEX', n. Reflection. [Mot serf/ J 

REFLEX', e. t. To reflect Stick. 

2. To bend back; to tom back. [Little 
used.) Gregory. 

REFLE X Ifil L'lT Y, ». The quality of being 
reflexiblc or capable of being reflected j as, 
the reflexibility of the rays of light 

Newton. 

REFLEX 'I BLE, a. Capable of being re- 
flected or thrown hack. 

The light of the sun consists of rays differ- 
ently refrangible and refleeible. Cheyns. 

REFLEX'ION. See REFLECTION. 
RF.FLKX'ITY, n. Capacity of being re- 
flected. 

REFLEX'IVE, a. Having respect to some- 
thing past. 

Assurance reflexive cannot be a divine faith. 


REFLEX7VELY, adv. In a direction 
backward. Goe. of the Tongue. 

RE'FLOAT, n. [re and float.) Reflux; ebb; 
a flowing back. I Little used. J Bacon. 

REFLORES'CKNCE, «. [re and flores- 
cence.) A blossoming anew. 

REFLOURISH, *. *. reflur'isk. [re and 
flourish.) To flourish anew. Milton. 

REFLOUR'ISHING, ppr. Flourishing 

REFLOW, v. i. f re and flow.) To flow back ; 
to ebb. 

RKFL6 WING, ppr. Flowing hack ; ebbing. 

Darwin. 

REFLUCTUATION, a. A flowing back. 

REF'LUENCE, \ n. [from refluent.) Aflow- 

RKF'LUENCY, / ing back. Mo unta g ue 

REF'LUENT, a. [L refluens ; re and fluo.) 
ling; as, the refluent 


1. Flowing hack ; ebbing 
tide. 

>. Flowing back ; returning, as a fluid ; as, 
refluent blood. Arbuthnot 

RE'FLUX, n. [Fr. from L. refluxus) A 
flowing back ; the returning of a fluid; as, 
the flux and reflux of the tide# ; the flux 
and reflux of Eunpus. Brown. 

REFO'CILLATE, r. t. [It refocillore ; Sp. 
refoctlcr ; L. refociUo ; re and the root oi 
focus.) To refresh ; to revive ; to give 
new vigor to. [Little used.) Aubrey 
REFOCILLATlON, *. The act of refresh- 
ing or giving new vigor; restoration ofl 
strength by refreshment [Little used.) 

Middleton. 

REFOMENT,*. /. [re and foment.) To fo- 
ment anew ; to warm or che * ’ 


cherish tgain. 

Cotgrave. 

Fomented or inch 


2. To excite anew. 

REFOMENTED, pp. 
tod anew. 

REFOMENTING, ppr. Fomenting anew ; 
exciting again. 
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REFORM*, *. t [Fr. refveman L. ryftr- 

w>; re txA forma, to Arm.} 

1. To change from worse to bettor; to 
amend; tocorrect; to restore to a Jbrtner 
good state, or to bring from a bed to a 
good state; as, to reform a profligate man ; 
to reform corrupt manners or morals. 

The example alone of a vicious prince will 
corrupt an age, but that of a good one will net 
reform it 

2. To change from bad to good; to r e move 
that which it bad or corrupt ; as, to re- 
form abuses; to reform the vices of the 

ReIgRM', *. i. To abandon that which is 
evil or corrupt, and return to a good state; 
to be amended or corrected. A man of 
settled habits of vice will seldom reform. 
RE'-FORM, v. t. [re and form; with the ac- 
cent on the first syllable.) To form again, 
to create or shape anew. 

REFORM', n. Reformation; amendment 
of what if defective, vicious, corrupt or 
depraved; as, the reform of parliamentary 
elections; reform of government. 
REF'ORMATION, n. The act of reforming; 
correction or amendment of life, manners, 
or of any thing vicious or corrupt; so, the 
reformation of manners; reformation of 
the age ; reformation of abuses. 

Satire lashes vice into r formation. Drydeu 
2. By way of eminence, the change of reli- 
gion from the corruptions of popery to its 
primitive purity, begun by Luther, A.D 
1517. 

RE-FORMATION, n. The act of forming 
anew ; a second forming in order ; as, the 
reformation of a column of troops into a 
hollow souare. Mitford 

REFORMED, pp. Corrected; amended, 
restored to a good state; as, a reformed 
profligate ; the reformed church. 
RE'-FORM ED, /»/>. Formed anew. 
REFORMER, n. One who effects a refor- 
mation or amendment ; as, a reformer oi 
manners or of abuses. 

2. Ono of those who commenced the re- 
formation of religion from jmpuh corrup- 
tion; as, Luther, Mclancthun, Zumgbus 
and Calvin. 

REFORMING, ppr. Correcting what is 
wrong ; amending ; restoring to a good 
state. 

RE-FORMING, ppr. Forming anew. 
REFORMIST, n. One who i« of the re- 
formed religion. I/moelt. 

2 One who proposes or favors a political 


RKFORTIKI CATION, ». A fortifying a 
second time. mitford. 

REFORTIFY, *. / [re and fortify,] To 
fortify anew 

REFOyfllON, n The act of digging urn 

RE FOUND', *. t. [re and found.) To found 
or cast anew. War Km. 

REFRACT', r. t. [L. refractus, r fringe ; 
re undfrango, to break.] 

To break the natural course of the ray* of 
light; to cause to deviate from a direct 
course. A dense medium refracts the 
rays of light, as they pass into it from a 
rare medium. 

REFRACT AHIA8, n. A mineral. 
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REFRACTED, pp. Turned from R direct The disposition of rays of light te be refract- REFT, pp. of Rem s , Deprived ; bereft [Not 
course, as rays of light. ed or turned out of a direct course, ia pass- m use.] Skai. 

2. a. In botany, bent back at an acute angle ; ing out of one transparent body or medium 2. pret. of Reave. Took away. [Not *»«*#.] 

as, a refracted ooroL Martyn. into another. Newton. Spencer. 

REFRACTING, ppr. Turning fifom a di- REFRANGIBLE, a. [L. re and frsmgo, to REFT, n. A chink. [See Rift.1 
red ooune. break.] REFUGE, n. [Fr. from L. refu giu m, refu- 

el- a. That turns raysfrom a direct courae ; Capable of being refracted or turned out of jfio ; re and fugio, to flee.] 

HI. a L r+iractimn mMtmin. - J: 1 AH inn Avtm Penuae me ilia- 


a refracting medium. 

[ACTION, a. The deviation of a 


whi^ light passes. fraichir, from fraiche, fresh ; It. rimfrce- 

Refract sm out of a rarer medium into a ' flr , . Sp . & p ort . refretcar. See iVes*.] 
denmr, ia made toward! the perpendicular. } To C0Q \ f to allay £ eat J 

„ , ,, . , . ., A dew coming after a host refresheth. Ecclue. 

^ y Lr 8 2. To give new strength to f to invigorate ; 

obliquely out of one medium into anoth«. * ^ &tlg » e . ^ to r( ^‘ th ; 

Refraction double, the aeparation of a ray of Jody- A «“* ° r • ^ 
light into two aeparate parte, by pawing an 4 rest * F ' x °^- xxl11 ' 

through certain transparent medium*, as 3 > To re vive ; to reanimate after deprewion , 


a direct coarse in passing frommne medium 1. Shelter or protection from danger or dit- 
to another ; as rays of light Locke. trese. 

lEFRENATION.fi. [See Refrain.] The -Rocks, dens and caves, but I in none oftbese 

act of restraining. [AM tuedJ Find ptace or r^ge. MUton. 

'■ M. 2 - Th .l .which duller. or protect. Iron dm- 

2. To give new strength to ; to invigorate ; S®*/ A" 4 ™* or calamity ; a strong hold 

to relieve after fatigue ; as, to refresh the b ? ita ***»&}, or a sanc- 

body. A man or a beast is refreshed by *“7 wb,cb b y ,ta • acred - 

food and rest. Exod. xxiii. n ”*J “ypfe* Jnaccewihle to an enemy. 

3. Torevive; to reanimate after depression , The highhiiU are a refuge for the wild gomu 

Pt "a. LOT P it’ iU 


the Iceland crystal. All crystals, except to Jf be f, r ; J° cnb * en , ... . The Lord also will bo a refuge for the ©p- 

thoae whose primitive form is either a cube For thc 3 r hsve rt f rtthfd f a y spirit and yours. p reae d. Pt. 1*. 

j^guUr^tohcdran, exhibit double re- 4 To . ^ „ 7 °^ g « • ± ■ Mrp^twt to Kero prottetiou or dr- 

REFRACTIVE, a. That refracts or has impaired. * This last old man- 

=.vaiii3£-i£r .&srtarssr.3s 


power to refract or turn from a direct - fo ZifaTri. „ 

course ; as, refracHve densities. Newton. ? * ’ ’ 

REFRACTORINESS, n. [from refractory. I H , , r • r Vn4 

Perverse or sullen obstinacy in opposition ’ g ZW 

or disobedience. REFRESHED, pp. Cooled , invigorated , 

1 never allowed any man s refractoriness • . . ’ ’ ® ’ 

against the privileges and orders of the house „ ^ e L y i I J V .‘^i., c ».® erea ' u . ... 

^ r 8 K C/utrifg IlEFRESH'ER, «. He or that which re- 


This last old man— 

Their latest refuge was to send to him. 


ErKESIi'ED, pp. 
revived ; cheered. 


of refreshing. [Afa 
Daniel 
Cooled, invigorated, 


REFRACTORY, a. [Fr. refradaire ; L. 
refraclanus , from refraaor, to resist ; re 


and frag or, from frango. 
1 . Sullen or perverse in 


freshes, revives or invigorates. Thomson. 
REFRESHING, ppr. ora. Cooling; invi- 
gorating; reviving; reanimating. 


4. Expedient, in general. 

Light must be supplied, among graceful re- 
fuges, by terracing any story in danger of 
darkness. Wotton 

Ctfies of refuge , among the Israelites, certain 
cities appointed to secure the safety of 
such persons as might commit homicide 
without design. Of these there were 
three on each side of Jordan. Josh. xx. 


1. Sullen or perverse in opposition or dis- K±J *' K 
obedience; obstinate in non-compliancc; p r v iv 
as, a refractory child ; a refractory servant. ^ 
Raging appetites that arc or n( 

Most disobedient and refractory. Shak. tigue 
2 Unmanageable ; obstinately unyielding , the b 
as, a refractory beast 2. Ne 

3. Applied to metals, difficult of fusion ; not apnh 

easily yielding to the force of heat. 3. Th 

REFRACTORY, n. A person obstinate in «« fo 


goratmg; reviving; reanimating. three on each side of Jordan. Josh. xx. 

j g . REFRESHING, n. Refreshment; relief REFUGE, v. t. To shelter; to protect. 

, e . after fatigue or suffering. Mortimer. REFUGEE', n. [Fr. refugii.'] One who 

nt! REFRESHMENT, n. Act of refreshing; flies to a shelter or place of safety. 


EFRESIrMENT, n. Act of refreshing; flies to a shelter or place of safety, 
or new strength or vigor received after fa- Dryden 

tigue ; relief after suffering ; applied to 2. One who, in times of persecution or po 


the body. 

2. New life or animation after depression ; 
applied to the mind or spirits. 

3. That which gives fresh strength or vigor, 

as food or rest South. Sprat. 


Mition or disobedience. 


2. Obstinate opposition. [Afof used.] 

Taylor. Pooling; allaying heat. Bacon. REFULGENCE, 

REFRA'GABLE, a. [L.refragor;re and REFRIG ERANT, ». Among physicians, a REFULGENCY, 
frango .] medicine wlncb abates heat and refreshes shine.] A floo< 

That may be refuted, that is, broken. the patient. REFULGENT, i 

REFRAIN, v.t. [Fr .refrener; It .rinfre- RE F R Iti ' K RATE, v.t. [L. refrigsro ; re shining; splem 

nare ; L. reframo ; re and/nmo, to curb , and frigus, cold.] To cool ; to allay the refulgent light; 

framum, a rein. See Rein.] heat of , to refresh. Bacon. a conspicuous i 

To hold back ; to restrain ; to keep from REFRIG'E RATED, pp. Cooled. REFULGENTL1 

action. REFIUG'ERATING, ppr. Allaying heat, light ; with grei 


Hall. RKFRET, n. The burden of a song. 


REFRIGERANT, a. [Fr. See Refrigerate.] 
Cooling; allaying beat. Bacon. 


action. 

My son — refrain thy foot from their path. 

Prov . i. 

Then Joseph could not refrain himself before 
all them that stood by. Gen. xlv. 


cooling. 

REFRIGERATION, n. The act of cool- 
ing ; the abatement of heat ; state of being 
cooled. Bacon 


REFRA'IN, r.». To forbear; to abstain ; to REFRIG'EllATIVE, a. Cooling, 
keep one’* self from action or interference. REFRIG'E RATI VE, n. A remedy that al- 
Rrfrain from these men and let them alone. • lays heat. 

Acts v. REFRIGERATORY, a. Cooling, mitigating 
REFRA'IN, n. [Fr. refrein.] The burden heat, 
of a song; a kind of musical repetition. REFRIGERATORY, n. In distillation, a 
Mason. vessel filled with cold water, through which 
REFRAINED, pp. Held hack; restrained. the worm passes ; by which means the va- 
REFRATN1NG, ppr. Holding back; for- pors are condensed as they pew through 
bearing. the worm. , i 

REFRA'ME, e. t. [re and frame.] To frame 2*- Any thing internally cooling. Mortimer. 
again. HakeuriU. REFRlGE'RIUM, n. [L.1 Cooling refresh- 1 


litical commotion, flees to a foreign country 
for safety; as, the French refugees, who 
left France after the revocation of the edict 
of Nants, and settled in Flanders and 
America; the refugees from Hispaniola, 
in 1792 ; and the American refugees, who 
left their country at the RevoluUon. 

REFULGENCE, \ n. [L. refulgens, reful- 

REFULGENCY, / geo ; re and fulgeo , to 
shine.] A flood of light ; splendor. 

REFULGENT, a. Casting a bright light ; 
shining; splendid; as, refulgent beams , 
refulgent light; refulgent arms. 

A conspicuous and refulgent truth. Route 

REFULGENTLY, adv. With a flood of 
light ; with great brightness. 

REFUND 1 , v. t. [L. ref undo; re and funio, 
to pour.] To pour back. 

Were the humors of the eye tinctured with 
any oolor, they would refund that color upon the 
object [ Unusual or obsolete.] Ray 

2. To repay ; to return in payment or com- 
pensation for what has Wen taken; to 
restore ; as, to refund money taken wrong- 
frilly ; to refund money advanced with in- 
terest ; to refund the amount advanced. 


vessel filled with cold water, through which REFUNDED, pp. Poured back ; repaid, 
the worm passes; by which means the va- REFUNDING, ppr. Pouring back ; return 
pors are condensed as they pass through ing by payment or compensation, 
the worm. ( REFUTABLE, a. $ as *. [from refuse.] 


REFRA'ME, v. t. [re and frame.] To frame 2» Any thing internally cooling. Mortimer. That may be refined. louesg. 

•gain. HakeuriU. REFRlGE'RIUM, n. [L,] Cooling refresh- REFU'SAl, w. s as a. The act of reftwosg ; 

REFRANGIBIL'ITY, «. [from refrangible.] meat; refrigeration. [Not m use!] South. denial of any thing demanded, solicited 
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or o ffere d lbr acceptance, The in* ref, mhades, that it is impossible to such 

•rf is not always proof that the request _ . Addison. 

will not be ultimately granted. REFU^TED, pp. Disproved; proved to be 

2. ThsrigbtoftalringinTxrefrrtnee to other*; _ Js5f* J ®J,i m>ne0U ** 
the choice of taking or refitting; option; REFUTER, a One tbit roftrtee. 
pre-emption. Wei” REFUTING, ppr. Pmviog to be ftlm or 

fktalof a farm or a home, orther^Wof waiting, 

on employment. REGA IN, t>. t. [re a nd yetis ; Ft. regogner .] 

REFU'SE, e.l. tut [Ft- re/wer ; Am. To win anew ; to recover what has escaped 
retui, reumn ; It. njtuta’ rtfusare ; Sp. ®J^«en loat. Milton, 

rehuttar ; Port refuser; L. recuso; re and REGAINED, pp. Recovered; goined 
the root of eaaaor, to accuse ; causa, cause. “ e 7;. 

The primary sense of causor b to drive, REGAINING, ppr. Gaining anew; roco- 
to throw or thrust at, and recueo is todrive verur. 

back, to repel orrepnlae, the sense of reftm.] RE'GAL, a. [Fr. from L. regalie, from rex, 


1. To deny a request, demand, invitation or 
command ; to decline to do or grant what 


Sans, raja, connectsd with rego, to govern ; 
Sax. pecan or peccan, to say, to reck , to 
is solicited, claimed or commanded. "<*>*’ to U rule > t0 *" c ' • the root of nght 

Thu. Edom r gfussd to give I.r*el pausge ^ ^ peht. See Reck and Reck- 

through his border. Nura. xx. ®"*J. 

2. To decline to accept what is offered ; as, Pert “ n “ft to a king ; kingly ; royal , as, a 
to refuse an office; to refuse an offer. Utlo i r T l * Uth ° ; nty ‘ re ^ 1 ,UtP ' 

If riiey re fas, to taka the cup at thy hand- P° m P or T^or ; regal power or sway. 

Jar. xxv. R“* w ® say, a royal or ktngly government, 
„ .r • , . .. . tl , _ _* * not a regal one We never say, a regal 

f ^ tartmeuon or ro- , trrit(lr) » rrgM dominloI1I| „ y J . my f„ 

P Th. non. rtfch <h. builder, rtfmi I. be- *<** “P"““ wb “ “ m °" 

come the head of the comer. Ps. cxviii. ' ru t , t a . , . 

[Note. — Refuse expresses rtjection mors RE'GAL, «. [Fr. rig ale.] A musical m- 
strongly than decline.] strument Bacon. 

REFU'SE, e. t. f as x. To decline to accept ; REGA'LE, ». [Fr rfigale.] The prerogative 
not to comply. .. mo . n i rcl,y Johnson. 


Pertaining to a king ; kingly ; royal , as, a 
raged title; regal authority, regal state, 
pomp or splendor; regal power or away. 
But we say, a royal or kingly government, 
not a regal one We never nay, a regal 
territory, regal dominions, regal army, or 
regal nary. Regal expresses what is more 
personal. 

RE'GAL, n. [Fr. rfgale.] A musical in- 
strument Bacon. 


not to comply. 

Too proud to ask. 


too humble to refuse. 


REFUSE, a. [Fr. refus, refusal, denial, and 
that which is denied.] 


REGA'LE, n. [See the verb, below.] A mag- 
nificent entertainment nr treat given to em- 
bassadors and other persons of distinction. 

F.ncyc. 


Literally, refused; rejected; hence, worth- REGA'LE e f [Fr. regaler ; Sp regular, 

lew ; * no value; left „ „„wor% of re- “ "«*• •» reft 1 e,h ’ '““!***"• 

. .. nf delight, cherish , regalarse, to entertain 


ception ; as, the Yefuse part, of -tone or dchplit. chensh , regalarse to entertain 
timber ^ ; r one * self, to takr pleasure, also to melt, to 

u> bmow on him the r</W lett.r,. b « . >’” r f '» ««“>». •» 

Spectator trP * t daintily, to delight; It rrgalare , to 

^F'U3E, .n,. t wh.ch .. vaft^ or rei 
jKlml a. uwlew .Mt. matter. „f ft. gailLa. a trau.|>ort of Joy, gal- 

„,„ M - "°‘ rr r f’T <*re, to 3 o,o. om.Loi, tjri U 

Rtfuttl. [OAf.J Fairfax koto, mirtl], Rowlchrer, Sp. yallardo, gay, 
REFUSED, pp. Denied , rejected ; net ec- gaMa ri. Sc. In hiaijalxpu rignlliec 

„ „ _ to regale, to gratify witli presents, to visit, 

REFU SER, ». One that refuses or rejects. &c t he primary sense is to excite, to rouse 

, , Toylor. and be brisk, or to shoot, leap, dart or rush. 

REFUSING, ppr. Denying ; declining to We pro bably see the same root in the Eng. 

c a , ^ 9^ goUant, Gr mysMmu, Yr.joli, Eng. 

REFUTABLE., a. [from refute.] That may jolly, and in many other words.] 
be refuted or disproved, that may be proved f Q ^ fre#h) to entertain with something 


word is probably a comjwund of re and the 
root of It. gallona, a transport of joy, gal- 
lare, to exult, gala, ornament, Port gal- 
hofa, mirth, good cheer, Sp. gallardo, gay, 
Fr. gatUard, &v. In hmt.jaluyu signifies 
to regal®, to gratify with presents, to visit 
&c. The primary sense is to excite, to rouse 
and be brisk, or to shoot, leap, dart or rush. 
We probably see the same root in the Eng. 
gale, gallant, Gr uyuWtmu, Yr.joli, Eng. 


false or erroneous. 

REFUTAL, ». Refutation. [Sot used.] 
REFUTATION, ». [L. refutatso .* See Re~ 


that delights , to gratify, u the Mnses ; as, 
to regale the taste, the eye or the ear. The 
birds of the forest regale us with their 


The act or process of refutingor disproving; REGA'LE, e. 1. To feast ; to fare sumptu- 
the act of proving to be false or erroneous ; ously. 

die overthrowing of an argument, opinion, REGA'LEI), pp. Refreshed ; entertained ; 
testimony, doctrine or theory, by argument gratified. 

or countervailing proof Bentley. REGA'LEMENT, n. Refreshment , enter- j 


REFUTE, v. t. [Fr. refuter ; L. refuto ; re tainment ; gratification, 
and/wto, obs. The primary sense of/uto, REGA 'LI A, m. [L. from rex, king.] Ensign/ 
is to drive or thrust, to beat back. Clam of royalty ; the apparatus of a coronation , 
BcLJ as the crown, scepter, &c. 

i dospiovt and overthrow by argument, 2. In law, the rights and prerogatives of a 
ridenee or countervailing proof ; to prove king. Black, tone. 


evidence or countervailing proof ; to prove king. Black, tone. 

to be false or erroneous, to confute. We REGAINING, ppr. Refreshing, entertain- 
say, to refute arguments, to refute testimo- ing , gratifying. 

ny. to refute opinions or theories, to refute REuAL'ITY, a.Tfrom. L. regali, ; It realld; 
a disputant Fr. royauti.] Royalty ; sovereignty ; king- 

There wert so assay witnesses to these two ship. 


He came partly in by the sword and had high 

Milton. 

REG'ARD, v. t. [Fr. regurder; It r fa ngr 

dare; from Fr. gorier, to gudkti, 
defend ; It guardart, to guard, to look, 
▼ww, behold, to beware, to taka heed, to 
discern. The primary sense of guard is 
to drive off or repel, and thus to protect, 
or to hold, keep, retain; probably the 
former. To regard is to extend or direct 
the eye to an object, or to bold it in viaw. 
Wo observe a somewhat similar process of 
deriving the sense of looking, fn the It. 
reorto, seen, perceived, prudent, guided, 
convoyed, wary, crafty, discerning, and as 
a noun, an abridgment ; tcorta, a guide, 
an crort, a guard.] 

1. To look towards ; to point or be directed. 
It is a peninsula which ttgardetk the main 

land Sandj/t 

2. To observe ; to notice with some parti- 
cularity. 

If much you note him. 

You offend him ; feed and regard him not 
$kak, 

3. To attend to with respect and estimation , 
to value. 

This aspect of mine, 

The best regarded virgins of your dime 
Have lov’d. Shah 

4. To attend to aa a thing that affects our 
interest or happiness ; to fix the mind on 
aa a matter of importance. He docs not 
regard tile pain he feels. He does not re- 
gard tlic lots be has suffered. He regard, 
onlv the interest of the community. 

5. To esteem ; to hold in respect and affec- 
tion. The people regard their pastor, and 
treat him with great kindness. 2 Kings in. 

0 To keep ; to observe with religious or so- 
lemn attention. 

He that regardeth the day, regardetk it to 
the Lord. Horn xiv. 

7. To attend to as something to influence 
our conduct. 

I lie that regardetk thr ilouds shall not reap. 

Krcies. xi 

8. To consider seriously , to lay to heart 
They regard not the work of thr Lord Isa. ». 

0. To notice with pity or concern. Deut. 
xxviii. 

1 (J. To notice favorably or with acceptance , 
to hear and answer 

He will regard thr prayer of the destitute. 

Ps. cii. 

11. To love and esteem ; to practice; aa, to 
regard iniquity in tho lioart. I'm. Ixvi. 

12. To respect, to have relation to. The 
argument does not regard the question. 

To regard the perton, to value for outward 
honor, wealth or power. Mattb. xxii. 
REG'ARD, n [Fr. regard , It. riguordo.] 

1. Look ; sepeet directed to another. 

But her with stern regard he thus repefl’d. 
[Nearly or quite obeotete. J Milts*. 

2. Attention of the mind ; respect in rela- 
tion to something. He has no r ega r d to 
the interest of society ; his motives are 
wholly selfish. 

3. Respect ; oeteem ; reverence; that view 
of the mind which spring* from value, es- 
timable qualities, or any thing that excites 
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With some regard to what ia just and right 
They’ll lead their Urea. MUton. 

To him they bed regard, bacooss of long 
time he had bewitched then with sorceries. 

Acta rill. 

4. Reapeet; account. 

Change was thought necessary, in regard of 
the injury the church received by a number of 
things then in use. Hooker. 

5. Relation; reference. 

virtue, in regard to themselves ; in justice and 
goodness, in regard to their neighbors < and 
piety towards God. Watte. 

6. Note; eminence ; account 

Mac Per Ugh waa a man of meanest regard 
among them. Spenser 

7. Matter demanding notice. Speruer. 

8. Prospect ; object of eight [Not proper 

nor inure.") Shak. 

9. In the forest law, view ; inspection. 
Court of regard, or survey of dope, a forest 

court m England, held every third year for 
the lowing or expeditation of mastiff, that 
ia, for cutting off the claws and ball of the 
fore feet, to prevent them from running 
after deer. Blacketone. 

REG* ARD ABLE, a. Observable; worthy of 
notice. Brown. Carew. 

REG’AROANT, a. In law, a villain regard- 
ant is one annexed to the manor or land. 

Blacketone. 

2. In heraldry, looking behind, as a lion or 
other beast. Encyc. 

REG'ARDED, pp. Noticed; observed; es- 
teemed; respected. 

REG'ARDER, n. One that regards. 

2. In law, the regarder of the forest is an 
offioer whose business is to view the forest, 
inspect the officers, and inquire of all of- 
fenses and defaults. Eng. 

REG'ARDFyL, a. Taking notice ; lieed- 
ful ; observing with care; attentive. 

Let a man be very tender and regardful of 
every pious motion made by the Spirit of God 
on hU heart South 

REG'ARDFULLY, ado. Attentively ; heed- 
folly. 

2. Respectfully. Shak 

REG'AltDING, ppr. Noticing; consider- 
ing with care ; attending to ; observing ; 
esteeming; caring for. 

2. Respecting; concerning; relating to. 
REG'ARDLESS, a. Not looking or attend- 
ing to ; heedless ; negligent ; careless ; as, 
regardless of life or of health ; regardlest 
of danger ; regardless of consequences. 
Regardless of the bliss wherein he sat 

Milton. 

2. Not regarded ; slighted. Spectator. 

REG'ARDLESSLY, nit. Heedlessly; care- 
lessly; negligently. 

REG'ARDLESSNESS, n. Heedlessness ; 

inattention ; negligence. Whitlock 

REGATA, \ n. [It. regatta.] In Venice, 
REGATTA, / a grand rowing match in 
which many boats are rowed for a priae. 
REGATH'ER, v. t. To gather or collect a 
second time. B. TrumbulL 

REGATH'ERED, pp. Collected again. 
RF.GATH'ERING, ppr. Gathering a ae- 
cond time. 

REG'EL, \ n. A fixed star of the first mag- 
RF.G'IL, } nitude in Orion's left foot. 
RE'GENCY, n. [L. regene, from rego, to 
govern.] 


1. Rule; authority; government. Hooker. 

2. Vicarious government. Temple. 

3. The district under the jurisdiction of a 

vicegerent. Milton. 

4. The body of men intrusted with vicarious 
government; as, a regency constituted 
during a king’s minority, insanity, or ab- 
sence from the kingdom. 

REGEN'ERACY, n. [See Regenerate.] The 
state of being regenerated. Hammond. 
REGENERATE, v. t. [L. regenero ; re and 
genera. See Generate.] 

1. To generate or produce anew ; to repro- 
duce. 

Through all the soil a genial ferment 
spreads, 

Regenerates the planU and new adorns the 
meads. Blackmore. 

2. In theology, to renew the heart by a 

change of affections; to change the heart 
and affections from natural enmity to tho 
love of God , to implant holy affections in 
the heart. Scott. Addison. 

REGENERATE, a [L. regenerator.] Re- 
produced. Shak. 

2. Born anew ; renovated in heart j changed 
from a natural to a spiritual state. 

Milton. Wake. 

REGENERATED, pp. Reproduced. 

2. Renewed ; born again. 
REGENERATENESS, n. The state of 
being regenerated. 

REGENERATING, ppr. Reproducing. 

2. Renovating the nature by the implanta- 
tion of holy affections in the heart. 
REGENERATION, n. Reproduction; the 
act of producing anew. 

2. In theology, new birth by the grace of 
God ; that change by which the will and 
natural enmity of man to God and his law 
are subdued, and a principle of supreme 
love to God and his law, or holy affections, 
are implanted in the heart. 

He saved us by the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Spirit. Tit. in. 
RE6ENERATORY, a. Renewing ; having 
the power to renew ; tending to reproduce 
or renovate Faber. 

RE'GENT, a. [L. regent, from rego, to rule.] 

1 . Ruling ; governing ; as, a regent principle 

2. Exercising vicarious authority. MtUon. 

Queen regent, a queen who governs ; op- 
posed to queen contort. # 

RE'GENT, n. A governor; a ruler; in a 
general tente ; as Uriel, regent of the sun. 

Milton. 

2. One invested with vicarious authority ; 
one who governs a kingdom in the minority, 
absence or disability of the king. Encyc 

3. In colleges, a teacher of arts and sciences, 
having pupils under his care, generally of 
the lower classes ; those who instruct the 
higher classes being called profettort 

' Encyc. 

4. In Englith universities, a master of arts 

under five years standing, and a doctor 
under two. Encyc. 

5. In the state of New York, the member of 
• corporate body which is invested with the 
superintendence of all the colleges, acade- 
mies and schools in the state. Thiaheard 

„ consists of twenty-one members, w£a are 
called “ the regents of the university of the 
state of New York." They are appointed 


and removable by the legislature. They 
have p o we r to grant acta at i nc o r por atio n 
for colleges, to visit and inspect all ooReges, 
academies and schools, and to make regu- 
lations for governing the state. 

Stat. Note York. 
RE'GENTESS, n. A protectress of a king- 
dom. Cotgrave. 

RE'GENTSHIP, n. The power of governing, 
or the office of a regent. 

2. Deputed authority. Shak. 

REGERM'INATE, v. i. [re on A germinate.] 
To germinate again. 

Perennial plant* regerminate seven] years 
successively. Lee. 

REGERM'INATING, ppr. Germinating 
anew. 

REGERMINATION, a. A sprouting or 
germination anew. 

REGEST', n. A register. [Not in use.] 

MtUon. 

REG'IBLE, n. Governable. [Not in use.] 
Diet. 

REG'ICIDE, m. [It & Sp. regicida ; Fr. re- 
gicide; L. rest, aing, and credo, to slay.] 

1. A king-killer; one who murders a king. 

Dryden. 

2. The killing or murder of a king. Pope. 
REG'IMEN, n. [L, from rego, to govern.] 

1. In medicine, the regulation of diet with a 

view to the preservation or restoration of 
health; or in a more general sense, the 
regulation of all the non-naturals for the 
same purposes. Encyc. 

2. Any regulation or remedy which is in- 

tended to produce beneficial effects by 
gradual operation. Hume. 

3. In grammar, government ; that part of 
svntax or construction, which regulates 
the dependency of words, and the altera- 
tions which one occasions or requires in 
another in connection with it; the words 
governed. 

4. Orderly government ; system of order 
REG'IMENT, «. [L. regimen.] In military 

affairs , a body of men, either horse, foot 
or artillery, commanded by a colonel or 
lieutenant-colonel and major, and consist- 
ing of a number of companies, usually 
from eight to ten. 

2. Government , mode of ruling ; rule ; au- 
thority; as used by Hooker, Hale, and 
others. [ Wholly obsolete ] 

REG'IMENT, v. t. To form into a regiment 
or into regiments with proper officers [A 
military use of the word.] 

Washington. SmoUet. 
REGIMENTAL, a. Belonging to a regi- 
ment; as, regtmental officers; regimental 
clothing. 

REGIMENTALS, n. phtr. The uniform 
worn by the troops of a regiment. 
REGIMENTED, pp. Formed into a regi- 
ment; incorporated with a regiment. 

Washington. 

REGION, n. re*juu. [Fr. 8c Sp. region; It 
regions; L. regio; Ir. crioch, with a prefix , 
from the root of reach, reck , L. rego.] 

1. A tract of land or space of indefinite ex- 
tent, usually a tract of considerable ex- 
tent It is sometimes nearly synonymous 
with country ; as, all the region of Argob. 
DeuL in. 

He bad dominion over all the region oa this 
side the river. 1 Kings iv. 
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So we speak ef the afayrv wie w , theethe- 
xmI r eg ie **, t be offer nfoaij the lover 

/'^HbehihalntaBti at a region or district of 
country. Mattb. itL 

3. A put of the body; as, the reffow of the 
heart or liver. 

4. Place; rank. 

He la of too Ugh a regim [VmuuaL^ 

REMSTEH, o. [Fr. rsftrire, regiire; Low 
L. repietrmm, from rtgero, to aet down in 
writing ; re and eere, to carry. But Spel- 
man considers the won) as formed at re 
and Norm, pister or gker, to lay, and 
equivalent to rvpoatfory.] 

1. A written aooount or entry of acts, judg- 
menta or proceedings for preferring and 
conveying to fttture time* an exact know- 
ledge of transactions The word appro- 
priately denotes an official account of the 
proceedings^of a public body, a prince, a 
legislature, a court, an incorporated com- 
pany and the like, and in this use it is sy- 
nonymous with record. But in a lax sense, 
it signifies any account entered on paper to 
preserve the remembrance of what is done. 

2. The book in which a register or record is 
kept, as a parish reguter ; also, a list, as 
the reguter of seamen. 

3. [Low L. regutrarius.] The officer or per- 
son whose business is to write or enter in 
a book accounts of transactions, particu- 
larly of the acts and proceedings of courts 
or other public bodies ; as, the reguter of 
a court or probate ; a reguter of deeds. 

4. In chemistry and the arte, an aperture with 
a lid, stopper or sliding plate, in a furnace, 
stove, Ac. for regulating the admission of 
air and the heat of the nre 

5. The inner part of the mold in which types 
are cast. 

6. In printing, the correspondence of co- 
lumns on the opposite sides of the sheet 

7. A sliding piece of wood, used ss a stop 
in an organ. 

Parith reguter, a hook in which are record- 
ed the baptisms of children and the mar- 
riages and burials of the parish. 

Reguter ehip , a ship which obtains permis- 
sion to trade to the Spanish West Indies, 
and is registered before sailing. Enegc. 
REGISTER, «. t. To record ; to write in a 
book for preserving an exact account of 
facts and proceedings. The Greeks and 
Romans regitlered the names of all children 
bom. 

2. To enroll ; to enter in a list. Milton. 
REG'ISTERSHIP, n. The office of register. 
REGISTRAR, n. An officer in the English 
universities, who has the keeping of nil the 
public records. Enegc. 

REGISTRATION, a. The act of inserting 
in a regis ter. WaUh. 

REGISTRY, a. The act of recording or 
writing in a register. 

2. The place where a register is kept 

3. A series of facts recorded. Te mp le. 
REGALEMENT, a. [Fr.] Regulation. [Ate 

vssdL] Bacon. 

REG 'LET, a. [Fr. from rigle, rule, L. re- 
9*1*, rego. J 

A ledge of wood exactly planed, need by 
printers to asperate lines and* make the 
work more open. 

Vol. II. 
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REGNANT, a. [Fr. frees r egmr, L. regno, 
to reign.] 

4. Reigning; exercising regal authority; as, 
a queen regnant. Tie modern phrase is 
queen regent. Wotton. 

1. Ruling; predominant; prevalent; having 
| tiie chief power; as, vice* regnant. We 
! now ssv, reigning vices. Steffi. 

REGORGE, e. L regoef. [Fr. regorger; re 
and gorge.] 

1. To vomit up; to eject from the stomach ; 
to throw back or out again. Hayward. 

2. To swallow again. Jjrgden. 

3. To swallow eagerly. Milton. 

REGRA’DE, t . ». [L regredior; reandero- 

dior, to go.J To retire ; to go back. (Not 
need.] It alee. 

REGR’AFT, r. t. [re and graft.] To graft 
again. Bacon. 

REGR’AFTED, pp. Grafted again. 
REGR'AFTING, ppr. Grafting anew. 
REGR’ANT, «. t. [re and grant.] To grant 
back. Aglfffe. 

REGR’ANT, n. Tho act of granting hack 
to a former proprietor. 

REG R* ANTED, pp. Granted back. 
REGR’ANTIN G, ppr. Granting back. 

REG RATE, r. /. [Fr. regratter , to scratch 
again, to new-vamp, to regrate, or drive a 
huckster's trade ; re and gratter, to grate, 
to scratch, to rake ] 

1 To offend , to shock. [Little need.] 

2 To buy provisions and sell them again in 
tho same market or fair ; a practice which, 
by raising the price, is a public offense and 
punishable. Itegrating dxnen from engrote- 
mg and monopolizing, which signify the 
buying the whole of certain articles, or 
large quantities, and from forestalling, 
which signifies the purchase of provisions 
on the way, before they reach the market. 

Blackstone. 

REGRATER, n. One who buys provisions 
and sells them in the same market or fitir. 
REGRATING, ppr Purchasing provisions 
and selling them in the same market 
REGREET, v. t [re and greet.] To greet 
again ; to resalute Shak. 

REGREET, ». A return or exchange of 
salutation Skak. 

REGREETED, pp. Greeted again or m 
return. 

REGREF.TING, ppr. Greeting again ; re- 
saluting. 

RE'GRESS, n. [ Fr. regret, L. regretnu, 
regredior.] 

1. Passage back, return; as, ingress and 
regreet. 

2 The power of returning or passing back. 
REGRESS', v. i. To go bock ; to return to a 
former place or state. Brown 

REGRESSION, ». The act of passing back 
or returning. Brown. 

REGRESSIVE, a. Passing back, returning. 
REGRESS'IVELY, adv. In a backward 

way or manner ; by return. Johruon. 
REGRET*, n, [Fr. regret; either from the 
root of grate, or more directly from the 
root of Sp. Si Port gritar, It gridare, Sw. 
gr&ta. Ice. groat, Dan. grtrder, Goth, grie- 
I tew, W. grydum, to scream or cry out to 
utter a rough sound ; in some dialects, to 
weep or lament But grate and Sp. gritar 
| are probably of the same family.] 

I. Grief; sorrow; pain of mind. We feel 


REG 

regret at the ton of Meads, meat ft* our 
own misfortunes, or for the mfiftit te iM of 
others. 

Never any prince expressed a men Bvsfy re- 
gret tor the less of a servant Otswstw. 
Her piety iUvH'woald blame, 

If her rtgreU should waken thin* Frier. 

2. Pain of conscience ; remorse; as, a pas- 
sionato regret at sin. Decoy Piety. 

3. Dislike; aversion. [Not proper mar Ss 

sSair..trn 

to lament; to be sorry for; to repent 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and hare 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear. Pent. 
2. To be uneasy at [Not proper nor in mm.] 
Glanoille 

REGRETFUL, a Full of regret Pan thaw. 
REGRETFULLY, ode. With regret 

Oretnhill. 

REGRETTED, pp. Lamented. 

REG R ETT1 N G, ppr. Lamenting ; grieving 
at; repenting. 

REGUERDON, n. regerd'on. [re and Fi. 
guerdon, a Toward. See Reward .J 
A reward ; a recompense. [Not m nee.] 
Shak. 

REGUERDON, r, t. regerd'on. To roward. 

[Ate in use. I Shak. 

REGULAR, a. [Sp. id. ; Fr. regulier , L 
regularie, from regnla, a rule, from rego, to 
rule.] 

1. ('unformed to a rule; agreeable to an es- 
tablished rule, law or principle, to a pre- 
scribed mode or to established customary 
forms ; as, a regular epic poem ; a regular 
verso in poetry ; a regular piece of music , 
regular practice of law or medicine ; a re- 
gular plan : a regular building 

2. Governed by rule or rules, steady or 
uniform in a course or practice; as, regulai 
in diet; regular in attending on divine 
worship. 

3. I n geometry, a regular figure is one whose 
sides and Angles nre equal, as a square, a 
cube, or an equilateral triangle. Regulai 
figures of more than three or four sidos ars 
usually called regular polygons. Encye. 

4. Instituted or initiated according to esta- 
blished forms or discipline ; at, a regular 
physician. 

6. Methodical, orderly; as, a regular kind 

of senstudity or indulgence Law. 

fl. Periodical ;aa, tho regular return of day and 
night ; a regular trade wind or monsoon. 

7. Pursued with uniformity or steadiness; 
as, a regular trade 

8 Belonging to a monastic order; as, rsyn- 
lar elergy, m distinction from the mm iter 

Regular troope, troops of a permanent army ; 
opposed to militia. 

REGULAR, n. In a monastery, one who has 
taken the vows, and who is bound to folks* 
the rules of the order. Xmagc. 

2. A soldier belonging to a permanent army. 
REGULARITY, n. Agreeableneas to a rate 

or to established order; at, tbs regnleerity 
of legal proceeding*. 

2 Method, certain order. Regularity is the 
life of business. 

3. Conformity to certain principles; as, the 
regularity of a figure. 

4. Steadiness or uniformity In a course; as, 
the regularity of the motion of a heavenly 

3H 
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body. There i> no regularity in the vide- 
■Itudefl of die weather. 

REGULARLY, ado. In a manner accordant 
to a role or established mode ; as, a phy- 
sician or lawyer regularly admitted to prac- 
tice ; a ver«e regularly formed. 

2. In uniform order ; at certain intervals or 
periods; as, day and night regularly re- 
turning. 

3. Methodically; In dne order; as, affair* 

REG'ULATE, v. t. To adjust by rule, method 
or established mode; as, to regulate weights 
and measures; to regulate the assise of 
bread; to regulate our moral conduct by 
the laws of God and of society ; to regulate 
our manners by the customary forms. 

2. To put in good order ; as, to regulate the 
disordered state of a nation or its finances. 

3. To subject to rules or restrictions ; as, to 
regulate trade ; to regulate diet 

REGULATED, pp. Adjusted by rule, me- 
thod or forms; put in good order; subjected 
to rules or restrictions. 

REGULATING, ppr. Adjusting by rule, 
method or forms ; reducing to order ; sub- 
jecting to rules or restrictions. 

REGULATION, n. The art of regulating 
or rodudng to order. Ray. 

2. A rule or order prescribed by a superior 
for the management of some business, or for 
the government of a company or society. 

REGULATOR, n. Ono who regulates. 

2. The small spring of a watch, winch regu- 
lates its motions by retarding or accelera- 
ting them. 

3. Any part of a machine which regulates 
its movements. 

REG'ULINE, a. [See Regulut.] Pertaining 
to regulua or pure metal. 

Bodies which we can reduce to the metallic 
or regnhne state. Lawuier. 

REGULIZE, v. t. To reduce to regulus or 
pure metal ; to separate pure metal from 
extraneous matter. 

REG'ULUS, n. [L. a petty king; Fr. regale. 
For the plural, aome authors write reguli, 
and othora reguluiet .] 

In ckimistry, the finer or pure part of a me- 
tallic substance, which, in the melting of' 
ores, falls to the bottom of the crucible. 

Encyc. Lavoisier, 

REGURG'ITATE, v. t. [Fr. regorger ; L. re 
and garget.'] 

To throw or pour back, as from a deep or 
hollow ftiaqe ; to pour or throw back in 
great mumttty. Graunt. Bentley. 

REG URtSTTATE, v. ». To be thrown or 
poured back. Harvey. 

REGURGITATED, pp. Thrown or poured 
back. 

REGURGITATING, ppr. Throwing or 

pouring back. 

REGURGITATION, a. The act of pouring 
back. 

2. The act of swallowing again ; reabsorp- 
tion. Sharp. 1 

REHABILITATE, e. t. [Fr. rekabOiter; 


former tank, right, privilege or oapadty; 
reinstated. 

REHABILITATING, ppr. Restoring to a 
former right, rank, privilege or capacity; 
reinstating. 

REHABILITATION, n. The act of rein- 
stating in a former rank or capacity; resto- 
ration to former rights. Walsh. 

REHEAR, v. t. pret and pp. reheard, [re 
and hear.] 

\ To hear again ; to try a second time ; aa, to 

I rehear a cause in the court of king’s ben oh. 

REHE'ARD, pp. Heard again. 

| REHEARING, ppr. Hearing a second time. 

REHEARING, n. A second hearing. 

Addison. 

2 In law, a second hearing or trial. 

REHEARSAL, n. rehers'al. [from rehearse.] 

1. Recital; repetition of the words of an- 

other or of a written work; as, the rehearsal 
of the Lord’s Prayer. Hooker. 

2 Narration ; a telling or recounting, aa of 
particulars in detail ; as, the rehearsal of a 
soldier’s adventures. 

3. The recital of a piece before the public 
exhibition of it; as, the rehearsal of a co- 
medy. Dryden. 

REHEARSE, v. t. reherd. To recite ; to re- 
peat the words of a passage or composi- 
tion ; to repeat the words of another. 

When the word* were heard which David 
spoke, they rehearsed them before 8aul. 

1 Sam xvil. 

2. To narrate or recount events dr trans- 
actions. j 

There shall they rehearse the righteous acts 
of the Lord. Judg. v. Acts xi. 

3 To recite or repeat in private for experi- 
ment and improvement, before a public 
representation; aa, to rehearse a tragedy. 

REHEARSED, pp. rehert’ed. Recited ; re- 
peated ; as words ; narrated. 

REHEARS - 


re and habiliter.] 

To restore to a former capacity ; to rein- 
ftate; to qualify again; to restore, as a 
delinquent to a former right, rank or privi. 
lege loet or forfeited ; a term of the mil and 
eono* law. Chambers. 

REHABILITATED, pp. Restored to a 


rmer capacity ; to rein- 
again; to restore, as a 


REHEARSER, n. reherder. One who re- 
cites or narrates. 

REHEARSING, ppr. rehert'ing. Reciting; 
repeating words ; recounting ; telling ; 
narrating. 

RE’IGLL, n. [Fr. regie, rule.] A hollow cut 
or channel for guiding any thing; as, the 
retjjfe of a side post for a flood gate. Carew. 
REIGN, v. t. rane. [L. regno , a derivative of 
rego, reguum; Fr. regner ; It. regnare, Sp. 
reynar/] 

1. To possess or exercise .sovereign power 
or authority, to rule ; to exerciso govern- 
ment, os a king or emperor; or to hold the 
supreme power. George the Third reigned 
over Great Britain more than fifty years. 

Behold, a king shall reign in righteousness 
Is. xxxii 

2. To be predominant ; to prevail. 

Pestilent diseases which commonly reign in 

summer or autumn. Bacon. 

3. To rule ; to have superior or uncontrolled 
dominion. Rom. vi. 

[This word is never applied to the exercise 
of supreme power by a legislative body or 
the executive administration, in the United 
States.] 

RfilGN, *. rsme. [Fr. regne ; L. rsyn was,] 

1. Royal authority ; supreme power ' sove- 
reignty. * 

He who like e father held his reign. Peps. 

2. The time during which a king, queen or 
emperor p o ssesse s the supreme authority. 


The Spanish armada was eqtanped to in- 
vade England in the reign or Qneen Eli- 
zabeth. Magna Charts was obtained In the 
reign of King John. 

3. Kingdom; dominion. 

Saturn’s sons received the threefold reign 
Of hear 1 n, of ocean, and deep hell ben sati u 

4. Power; influence. Chapman. 

5. Prevalence. 

REIGNING, ppr. ra'nmg. Holding or exer- 
cising supreme power ; ruling; governing 
as ung, queen or emperor. 

2. a. Predominating; prevailing; as, a reiyn- 
ing vice or disease. 

REIMBARK. See RE-EMBARK. 

REIMBOD’Y, v. i. [re and inbody or em- 


To imbody again ; to be formed into a body 
anew. Boyle. 

REIMBURSABLE, a. That may be re- 
paid, 

A loan has been made of two millions of dol- 
lars, reimbursable In ten yean. Hamilton. 

REIMBURSE, v. t. rtimburd. [Fr. rembour- 
ser; re and embourser ; eft, in, and bourse , 
a purse ; It rimborsare ; Sp. re-emboltar.] 

To refund ; to replace in a treasury or in a 
private coffer, an equivalent to the sum 
taken from it lost or expended ; as, to re- 
imburse the expenses of a war or a canal. 
The word is used before the person ex- 
pending, or the treasury from which the 
advances are made, or before the expenses. 
We say, to reimburse the individual, to re- 
imburse the treasury, or to reimburse the 
expenses. To reimburse the person, ia to 
repay to him his losses, expenses or ad- 
vances ; to reimburse the treasury, is to re- 
fund to it the sum drawn from it ; to reim- 
burse losses or expenses, is to repay them 
or make them good. 

REIMBURSED, pp. Repaid ; reftmded , 
made good, as loss or expense. 

REIMBURSEMENT, n. reimburt'ment. The 
act of repaying or refunding ; repayment ; 
as, the reimbursement of principal and in- 
terest. Hamilton. 

REIMBURS'ER, n. One who repays or re- 
funds what has been lost or expended. 

REIMBURSING, ppr. Repaying, refund- 
ing , making good, as loss or expense. 

REIMPLANT’, t>. t. [re and implant^} To 
implant again Taylor. 

REIMPLANTED, pp. Implanted anew. 

REIMPLANTING, ppr. Implantingagain. 

REIMPORTUNE, o. t. [re and importune.] 
To importune again. 

REIMPORTUNED, pp. Importuned agam. 

RE IMPORTUNING, ppr. Importuning 

RE IMPREGNATE, r. t. [re and impreg- 
nate.] 

To impregnate again. Brown. 

REIMPREGNATED, pp. Impregnated 
again. 

REIMPREGNATING, ppr. Impregnating 


RElM PRESS', v. t. [twandsnpreee.1 To im- 
press anew. Buckminster. 

RElMPRESS'ED.pp. Impressed again. 

REIMPRESSING, ppr. Impressing again. 

REIMPRES'SION, n. A seconder repeat- 
ed Impression. 

REIMFfclNT, *. t. [re and imprint.] To 
imprint again. 
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REIMPRINTED, pp. Imprinted again, 
EElMPRiNTIHGfJpr. imprinting an 
RE-IMPRI8*ON, «. A 
prison aseoood tima,orfor the same cm . 
“ r ra l e— a from imprisonment. Kent. 


RE-IMPRIS'ONED, pp. Imprisoned a se- 
cood time for tin same cause. 
RE-IMPRIS'ONING, ppr. Imprisoning 
Main for tba same causa. 
RE-IMPRI^ONMENT, a. The act of con- 
fining in prison a aeeond time for the same 
cause, after a release from prison. Kent. 
REIN, a. (Fr. rhu, from reene. .The It re- 
dose is evidently from the L. retina, reti- 
naculum, 8p. rlenda. If contracted from 
the Latin, it is from retineo, otherwise from 
the root of mrrut.'] , 

1. The strap of a bridle, fastened to the curb 
or snaffle on each aide, by which the rider 
of a horse restrains and governs him. 

2. The instrument of curbing, restraining or 

governing; government Shak. 

To give ike remt, to give license ; to leave 
without restraint Pope. 

To take the remt, to take the guidance or 
government 

REIN, e. t. To govern by a bridle Milton. 
2. To restrain; to control. Shut. 

REINDEER, n. [Sax. hpana. See Rane.] 

A species of the oervmc genus ; more cor- 
rectly written ranedeer, or rather rane, 
which is the true name. 

REINFECT’, v.L [re and infect.-] To infect 
again. 

REINFECTED, pp. Infected again. 

REINFECTING, ppr. Infecting again. 

REINFECTIOUS, a. Canable of infecting 
again. Vaughan. Med Repot, 

REINFORCE. See RE-ENFORCE. 

REINGRATIATE, v.t. To ingratiate again. 

Mitford. 

REINGRATIATE, v.t [re and ingratiate.] 
To ingratiate again , to recommend again 
to favor. Herbert 

REINGRATIATED, pp. Reinstated in fa- 

REINGRATIATING, ppr. Ingratiating 

RE?NHAB»IT, e. t. [re and inhabit.] To 
inhabit again. Mede. 

REI N II AMT ED, pp. Inhabited again. 

REINHABTTING, ppr. Inhabiting a se- 
cond time. 

REINLESS, a . Without rein ; without re- 
straint; unchecked. 

REINLIST, p. t. or i. [re and Mist.] To 
inlist again. Marthall. 

[It is written also re-enliet J 

REINLISTED, pp. Inlisted anew. 

REINLISTING, ppr. Inlisting anew. 

REINLIST'MENT, n. The act of foliating 
anew ; the act of engaging again fo mili- 
tary service. 

REINQUI'RE, v. t. To inquire a second 
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REINSERTION, a. A sseood insertion, 

RSINSPEiT, v. A [r» and inspect,] To 
inspect again, aa pt wv islo ns. 

REIN8 PECTI OnT«* TheMtoffoapei 
a second time. ZmmetfC 

REINSPJ'RE, *. A [re and fmjdre.J To in- 
spire anew. Miiton. 

REINSPI'RED, pp. laapirad again. 

Drgden. 

REINSPIRING, opr. Inspiring again. 

REINSTALL', e. A [re and install.] To 
install again ; to ssat anew. Miiton. 

REINSTALLED, pp. Installed anew. 

REINSTALLING, ppr. Installing again. 

REINSTALL'MENT, a. A second install- 
ment. 

RE-EN STAMP’, e. t. To enstamp or im- 
press a second time. Bedell. 

REINSTATE, *. A [re and instate.) To 
place again fo possession or in a former 
state; to restore to a state from which one 
had been removed v as, to reinstate a king 
in the possession of the kingdom : to rein- 
state one fo the affections of his family. 

REINSTATED, pp. Replaced in possession 
or in a former state. 

REINSTATEMENT, a. The act of put- 
ting in a former state ; re-establishment. 

Marshall. 


R^INS, a. ptur. [Fr. rein, rognon; L. ren, 
renet t It. rent, amione; Sp. rmoaee.] 

1. The kidneys ; the lower part of the back. 

2. In Scripture , the inward parts; the 
heart, or seat of the affections and passions. 
Pe. IxxfiL 

REINSERT, a. A [re and insert.] To fo- 


REINSERTED, pp. Inserted sgsfo. . 
REINSERTING, ppr. Inserting sgsfo. 


REINSTATING, ppr. Replacing in a for- 
mer state , putting again In possession. 

REINSURANCE, n. [re and insurance 
See Sure.] 

Au insurance of property already insured 
a second insurance of the same property 
Such reinsurance is permitted by the 
French commercial code ; but in England 
is prohibited by statute, except when the 
first underwriter is iusolvent. Walsh. 

REINSU'RE, v. t. [re and injure.] To In- 
sure the same property a second time by 
other underwriters. 

The insurer may cause the property insured 
to be reinsured by other persons. 

Walsh. French Com. Code. 

ItEINSC'RED, pp. Insured a second time 
by other persons. 

REINSURING, ppr. Insuring a second 
time by other persons. 

REINTEGRATE, ». t [Fr. remtegrer ; L. 
redmtegro ; red, re, and iniegro, from in- 
teger.] 

To renew with regard to any state or qua- 
lity ; to restore. [Little wssd.] Bacon. 
REINTER'ROGATE, e. t. [re and intsrro- 
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REn>. Sedge; seaweed. Bmleg. 
REnrERATETe. A [Er . raitemt kf#aX 
•taro.] 

To repeat; to repeat again and ago fo; at, 
reiterated crimes; to retorafc requests. 

RETTERATED, ff. SqMtad 

re!tcratino, m . lUpMtacMki 

and again. 

Kill™ 10 ?/ H^tiUoo. Bofk. 
REJECT, (. [L, rqicta, r q.cMu ; r» ud 
jacto, to throw J 

1. To throw sway, as anything useless or vlls. 

2. To cast off. 

Hnv« I rejected those that me ador'd t 
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To interrogate again; to question repeat- 
edly. Cotgrave. 

REINTHRCFNE, e. t. [re and wthrone. 
See Enthrone.] 

To replace on the throne. Herbert 

REINTHRO’NED, pp. Placed again on the 
throne. 

REINTHRO'NING, ppr. Replacing on the 
throne. 

REINTHRO’NIZE, v. t. To refothrdhe. 
{Mot in use.] 

REINVE8T, e. A [re and invert.] To invest 

REINVESTED, pp. Invested again. 
REINVESTING;^. Investing anew. 
REINVESTMENT, a. The act (/investing 
anew; a second or repeated investment 
REINVIG’ORATE, v. uTo revive vigor 
fo; to reanimate. 


3. To cast off; to forsake. Jer. vil. 

4. To reftise to receive; to slight; to de- 
spise. 

Because thou hast rented knowledge, I will 
refect thee. Hos. W. 1 Sam. sv. 

6. To relUse to grant ; as, to reject a prayer 
or request 

6. To refuse to aocept ; as, to reject an offer. 
REJ EGTABLE, a. That may be rejected. 
REJ ECTAMENT’A, n. [from L. rjjeeto.] 
Things thrown out or away. [Ill formed . ] 
Fleming. 

REJECTA'NEOUS, a. [from the L.] Not 
chosen or received ; rejected. More. 
REJECTED, pp. Thrown away; castoff; 
refused ; slighted. 

REJECTER, n. One that rejects or refines. 

Clarke. 

REJE€TING,ppr. Throwing away; casting 
off; refitting to grant or accept; slight- 

llR&CTION, u. f L. rejectio.] The act of 
throwing awav ; the act of casting off or 
forsaking ; refusal to accept or grant. 

Bacon. 

REJKCT'IVE, a. That rejects, or tends to 
cast off. 

REJECTMENT, ». Matter thrown away. 

Eaton. 

REJOICE, v.t. rejoit'. [Fr. rtjoutr, ryouis- 
eant ; re an dfouir, to enjoy ; Arm. foewp- 
%aat ; It. gwtrt ; Sp. reaonjar, to rejoice ; 
Sp. & Port, gounr, to enjoy , gouo, joy. In 
most of the dialects, the Isst radical of jog 
is lost; hut the Spanish and Portuguese 
retain it in s, Which in a palate) letter. 
Ilenco this word seems to be the D.juichen, 
to rejoice, to shout; G .jauchsen, Qu. the 
Dan. hujer, to rejoice : hw, a shout, joy, 
rejoicing, which ie the English An#, fo Ane 
and erg ; Fr. Auer and hooker. Amidst 
such changes of letters, it is not east to as- 
certain the primary elements. But R is 
easy to see that the primary sense Is to 
shout, or to be animated or excited.] 

To experience joy and gladaaas fat a high 
degree; to bo exhilarated with lively and 
pleasurable sensations ; to exult. 

When tba righteous art In authority, foe peo- 
ple rsjdtes i but when the wicked be a wfo nils, 
the people mourn. Pros. site. 

( will r foies in thy salvation. ft. hi, 
REJOICE, r. t. refold. make joyftrl; to 
gladden ; to a nim a t e with Bvdhf measura- 
ble sensations ; to exhilarate. 

Whoso teveih wisdom r ejtkse f k his tether. 

Pear. axis. 

White foa, great wfost, eejeiee* faaavsn, Prior. 
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REJOICED, pp. Made glad i exhilarated. 

REJOIC'ER, n. One th»t rejoices Taylor. 

REJOICING, ppr. Animating with giad- 
n ess; exhilarating; feeling joy. 

REJOIC'INQ, h. The act or expressing 
joy and gladness. 

The voice of rejoicing and Miration bin the 
tabernacles of the righteous. Ps. cxviil. 


2. The subject of joy. 
Thy testimonies have I 


Thy testimonies have I taken as an heritage 
forever, for they am the rejoicing of my heart. 

Ps. cals. 

3. The experience of joy. Gal. vi. 
REJOICINGLY, a dr. With joy or exulta- 
tion. Sheldon. 

REJOIN^, «. f. [reandyom ; Fr. rejoindre.] 

1. To join again; to unite after separation. 

Brown 

2. To meet one again. Pope. 

REJOIN', e. L To answer to a reply. 

Dry den. 

2. Tn low pleading », to answer, as the de- 
fendant to the plain tif s replication. 
REJOINDER, n. An answer to a reply ; 

or in general, an answer. 

2. In law pleading*, the defendant's answer 
to the plaintif ■ replication. 

REJOINED, pp. Joined again ; reunited. 
REJOINING, ppr. Joining again; answer- 
ing a plaintifs replication. 

REJOINT', v. t. [re and joint.] To reunite 
joints. Barrow. 

REJOLT, n. [re andjo/f.] A reacting jolt 
or shock. [Not used.] South. 

REJOURN, v. t. rtjurw. [Fr. reajoumer. 
See Adjourn.] 

To adjourn to another hearing or inquiry. 

[Not need.] Burton. 

REJUD6E, v. t. rejig 1 . [re and judge.] To 
judge agirin; to re-examine; to review; 
to call to a new trial and decision. 

Be judge his acts, and dignify disgrace Pope 


either of body or of morals; m, a relapse 
into a disease from a csnyalasctat state ; 
a relapte into a vicious couree of l[In 

the sense of a person relapsing, not used.] 

RELAPS'ER, n. One that relapses into 
vice or error. 

RELAPS'ING, ppr. Sliding or ftJUng hack, 
as into disease or vice. 

RELATE, v. t. [L. relatue , refero ; re and 


RELATE, v. t. [L.r 

fero, to produce?] 

1. To tell; to recite; 


RE JUDGED, up. Reviewed; judged again. 
REJUDG'ING, ppr. J udging again. 
REJUVENESCENCE, \ n. [L. re and ju~ 


REJUVENES'CENCYJ venesccns ; in- 
vents, a v truth.] 

A renewing of youth ; the state of being 
young again. Pane. Trans. 

REKINDLE, v.t. [re and kindle.] To kin- 
dle again ; to set on lire anew. Cheyne. 
2. To Inflame again; to toubs anew. Pope. 
REKINDLED, pp. Kindled again ; infla- 
med anew. 

REKIN DLING, ppr. Kindling again ; in- 
flaming anew. 

RELA'ID, pp. Laid a second time. 
RELAND', v. t. [re and land.] To land 
again; to put on land what had been 
shipped or embarked. Judge Sew all. 

RELAND', v.L To go on shore after hav- 
ing embarked. 

RELAND'ED, pp. Put on shore again. 
RELAND'ING, ppr. Landing again. 
RELAPSE, v . ». relapd. [L. relapsus, rela- 
bor, to slide back ; re and labor, to slide.] 

1. To slip or slide back ; to return. 

2. To fall back; to return to a former state 
or practice ; as, to relapse into vice or er- 
ror after amendment 

3. To fall back or return from recovery or 
a convalescent state ; as, to relapse into a 
lever. 

RELAPSE, n. relays’. A sliding or falling 
back, particularly into a former bad state, 


1. To tell; to recite; to narrate the parti- 
culars of an event ; as, to relate the story of 
Priam ; to relate the adventures of Don 
Quixote. 

2. To bring back ; to restore. [Not in use.] 

3. To ally by connection or kindred. 

To relate one’s self, to vent thoughts in 
words. [1U] 

RELATE, v. i. To have reference or re- 
spect ; to regard. 

All negative wordi relate to positive ideas. 

Locke. 

RELATED, pp. Recited; narrated. 

2 a. Allied by kindred , connected by blood 
or alliance, particularly by consanguinity ; 
as, a person related in the first or second 
degree. 

REL A 'TER, n. One who tells, recites or 
narrates; a historian. Milton. Sw\ft. 
RELATING, ppr Telling; reciting; nar- 
rating. 

2. a. Having relation or reference; con- 
cerning. 

RELATION, n. [Fr. from L. relatio, re- 

fero.] 

1. The act of telling ; recital; account; nar- 
ration ; narrative of facts ; as, a historical 
relation. We listened to the relation of 
hiB adventures. 

2. Respect ; reference ; regard. 

I luive been importuned to make some ob- 
servations on this art, in relation to its agree- 
ment with poetry. Dryden. 

3. Connection between things; mutual re- 
spect, or what one thing is with regard to 
another, as, the relation of a citizen to 
the Btatc ; the relation of a subject to the 
supremo authority ; the relation of hus- 
band and wife, or of master and servant ; 
the relation of a state of probation to a 
state of retribution. 

4. Kindred ; alliance ; as, the relation of 
parents and children. 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son and brother, first were known. 

Milton. 

5. A person connected by consanguinity or 
affinity; a kinsman or kinswoman. He 
passed a month with his relations in the 
country. 

6. Resemblance of phenomena ; analogy. 

7. In geometry, ratio ; proportion. 
RELATIONAL, o. Having relation or kin- 
dred. 

We might be tempted to take these two na- 
tions for relational stems. Took e. 

RELATIONSHIP, n. The state of being 
related by kindred, affinity or other alli- 
ance. Mason. 

[ Th is word is generally tautological and 

RELATIVE, o. [Fr. rslattf; L. relations.] 
1. Having relation; respecting. The argu- 
ments may be good, but they are not rela- 
tive to the subject. 


2. Not a b sol ut e or existing by Mf ; con 
sidetwdas belonging to arwupentfng some 
thi ng elec. 

Every thing sustaias both an a l es ltc and i 
relative capacity; an absolute, as kk snob i 
thing, endued with such a nature; and a tela 
the, salt is a part ef the universe, and eo standi 
in such a relation to the whole. South 

3. Incident to man in society ; as, rslatm 
rights and duties. 

4. Particular; positive. [ATot tn use.] Shalt 

Relative mode, in music, the mode which th< 

composer interweaves with the prindpa 
mods in the flow of the harmony. Encyc 

Relative terms, in logic, terms which implj 
relation, as guardian and ward; mastei 
and servant ; husband and wife. 

Relative word, in grammar, a word whicl 
relates to another word, called its antace 
dent, or to a sentence or member of i 
sentence, or to a aeries of sentences. 

RELATIVE, n. A person connected bj 
blood or affinity ; strictly, one allied bj 
blood ; a relation ; a kinsman or kinswo 
man. 

Confining our care either to ourselves am 
relatives. Pell 

2. That which has relation to something 

else. Locke 

3. In grammar , a word which relates to o; 
represents another word, called its ante 
cedent, or to a sentence or member of i 
sentence, or to a series of sentences, whicl 
constitutes its antecedent “He seldon 
lives frugally, who lives by chance." Hen 
who is the relative, which represents he 
the antecedent 

“ J udas declared him innocent, which h< 
could not be, had be deceived his disci 
pies." Porteu* Here which refers to in 
nocent, an adjective, as its antecedent 

“ Another reason that makes me doubl 
of any innate practical principles, is, thal 
1 think there cannot any one moral rule 
be proposed, whereof a man may not just- 


ly demand a reason ; which would be per- 
fectly ridiculous and absurd, if they were 
innate, or so much as self-evident, which 
every innate principle must needs be.” 

Locke 

If we ask the question, wbat would be 
ridiculous and absurd, the answer must 
be, whereof a man may justly demand a rea- 
son, and this part of the sentence is the 
antecedent to which. Self-evident is the 
antecedent to which, near the close of the 
sentence. 

RELATIVELY, adv In relation or re- 
spect to something else ; not absolutely. 

Consider the absolute Affection* of any being 
as it is in itself, before you consider it relative- 
ly. Watts. 

REL'ATIVENESS, «*. The state of having 
relation. 

RELATOR, n. In law, one who brings an 
information in the nature of a quo warran- 
to. B la c k s tons. 

RELAX', v. t. [L. relasto; rs and laao, to 
slacken; Fr. rslAeher, rslascker ; Itrsfas- 
saref Sp. retiuear. See Lax.] 

1. To slacken ; to make less tense or rigid; 
as, to relax a rope or cord; to relax the 
muscles or sinews; to relax the reins in 
riding. 
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2. To loom; to make lees dose or firm ; 

a*» to fab* tke joints. MUkm. 

3. To make lew severe or rigorous; to re- 
mit or abate in etrictneas; as, to rob* a 
law or rule of justice ; to relax a demand. 

Arj/li 

4. To remit or abate in attention, assiduity 
or labor; as, to relax study; to relax ex- 
ertions or effort*. 

5. To unbend; toeaae; to relieve from cl oae 
attention; aa, conversation relaxee the 
student or the mind. 

6. To relieve from constipation ; to loosen ; 
to open ; as, medicines relate the bowels. 

7. To open ; to loose. Milton. 

8. To make languid. 

IELAX', v. i To abate in severity ; to be- 
come more mild or less rigorous. 

In other* she relax'd again, 

And govern’d with a looser rein. Prior. 

2. To remit In dose attention. It is useful 
for the student to relax often, and give 
himself to exercise and amusements. 
IELAX 1 , n. Relaxation. [jVo< used.] 

Feltham. 

lELAX'ABLE, a. That may be remitted. 

Borrow, 

tELAXATION, n. [Fr. from L. relaxatio.] 

1. The act of slackening or remitting ten- 

sion ; as, a relaxation of the muscles, fibers 
or nerves; a relaxation of the whole sy- 
stem. Bacon. Encyc. 

2. Cessation of restraint Burnet. 

3. Remission or abatement of rigor; as, a 

relaxation of the law. Swift. 

4. Remission of attention or application; as, 
a relaxation of mind, study or business. 

5. An opening or loosening. 
LELAX'ATIVE, a. Having the quality of 

relaxing. [See Laxative.] B. Jonton. 
LELAX'ED, pp. Slackened; loosened; re- 
mitted or abated in rigor or in closeness ; 
made less vigorous ; languid. 

.ELAX'ING, ppr. Slackening; loosening; 
remitting or abating in rigor, severity or 
attention ; rendering languid. 

:ELAX'ING, a. Tending to relax ; adapted 
to weaken the solids; as, a relaxing medi- 
cine 

ELAT, n. [Fr. relate.] A supply of horses 
plaoed on the road to be in readiness to 
relieve others, that a traveler may proceed 
without delay. 

2. Hunting dogs kept in readiness at certain 
places to pursue tne game, when the dogs 
that have been in pursuit are weary. 
.ELAT, v. t. [re and lay.] To lay again ; 
to lay a second tune ; as, to relay a pave- 
ment Smollett. 

ELATING, ppr. Laying a second time. 
ELE'ASE, «. t. [This u usually derived 
from Fr. rel&cher, to slacken, to relax , It 
rtlaetare and rilaeciare, and these words 
have the sense of release ; but the English 
word has not the sense of relax, but of re 
and lease, from Fr. laisser, Eng. let, a word 
that has no connection with relax. So in 
Q.freilaesen, D. vrylaaten; free and let. 
If it is from rel&cher, it has undergone a 
strange alteration.] 

I. To set free from restraint of any kind, 
either physical or moral ; to liberate from 
prison, confinement or servitude. Matth. 
xv. Mark xv. 

t. To free from pain, care, trouble, grief, &c. 


3. To free from obligation dr penalty ; as, 
to release one from debt, from a promise 
or covenant 

4. To quit; to let go, as a legal claim ; as, 
to release a debt or forfei t u r e . Dent xv. 

5. To discharge or relinquish a right to 
lands or tenements, by conveying it to an- 
other that has some right or eetata in pos- 
session, as when the person in remainder 
releases his right to me tenant in posses- 
sion; when one oo-paroener releases his 
right to the other; or the mortgagee re- 
leases his claim to toe mortgager. 

6. To relax. [Afe* n» use.] Hooker. 
RELE'ASE, n. Liberation or discharge 

from restraint of any kind, as from con- 
finement or bondage. 

2. Liberation from care, pain or any bur- 
den. 


3- Discharge from obligation or responsibi- 
lity, as from debt, penalty or claim of any 
kind; acquittance. 

4. In law, a release or deed of release is a 
conveyance of a man’s right in lands or 
tenements to another who has some es- 
tate in possession ; a quitclaim. The ef- 
ficient words in such an instrument are, 
“ remised, released, and forever quitclaim- 
ed.” Blackstone. 

RELE'ASED, pp. Set free from confine- 
ment; freed from obligation or liability; 
freed from pain ; quitclaimed. 
RELE'ASEMENT, n. The act of releasing 
from confinement or obligation. Milton. 
RELE'ASER, n. One who releases. 
RELE'ASING, ppr. Liberating from con- 
finement or restraint; freeing from obli- 
gation or responsibility, or from pain or 
other evil {quitclaiming. 

REL'EGATE, v. t. [L. relego ; re and lego, 
to send.] To banish ; to send into exile. 
REL'EGATF.D, pp. Sent into exile. 
RELEGATING, ppr. Banishing. 
RELEGATION, n. [L. relegatio.] The act 
of banishment ; exile. Ayl\ffe. 

RELENT', v. i. [Fr. ralentir; Sp. relenter ; 
It. rallentare ; Sp. ablandar ; Port, abran - 
dar , the two latter from blando, L. blan- 
dus, which unites the L. blandus with len- 
tus. The English is from re and L. lentus, 
gentle, pliant, slow, the primary sense of I 
which is soft or yielding. The L. lenis is 
probably of the same family. See Bland.] 

1. To soften ; to become less rigid or hard , 
to give. 

In tome houses, sweetmeats will relent more 
than in others. * Bacon. 

When op’nlng buds salute the welcome day, 
And earth relenting feels the genial ray. 

Pope . 

[This sense of the word is admissible in 
poetry, but is not in common use.] 

2. To grow moist; to deliquesce; applied 
to salts ; as, the relenting or the air. Bacon 

Salt of tartar — placed in a cellar, will begin 
to relent. Boyle. 

[This sense is not in use.] 

3. To become Ism intense. [Little used.] 

Sidney. 

4. To soften in temper; to become more 
mild and tender ; to feel compassion. [This 
is the usual sense of the word.] 

Can you behold 

My tears, and not once relent f St 


RELENT, v. t. To slacken. 


2. To soften; to mollify. [Ole,] 
RELENT, pp. Dissolved. [Oii] 
RELENT, n. Remission ; stay. [ Ole.] 

RELENT'IN G, ppr. Softening In temper*; 

becoming more mild or compassionate. 
RELENTING, n. The set of becoming 
more mild or compassionate. 
RELENTLESS, a. Unmoved by pity ; un- 
pitying; insensible to tke distresses of 
others ; destitute of tenderness ; as, a prey 
to relentless despotism. 

For this th’ avenging pow’r employs his 
darts, 

Thus will persist, relentless in hit Ir*. 

Jhydtn 

Relentless thoughts, in Milton, may sig- 
nify unremitted, intently fixed on disquiet- 
ing objects. Johnson. 

[7%t« sense if the word is unusual and 
not to be countenanced.] 

RELESSEE', n. [See Release.] The per- 
son to whom a release la executed. 
RELESSOR', it. The person who executes 
a release. 

There must be a privity of estate between 
the rtUuor and relessee. Blackstom. 


REL'EVANCE, \ n. [See Relevant.] The 
REL'EVANCY, / state of being relevant, 
or of affording relief or aid. 

2. Pertinence ; applicableness. 

3. in Scots law, sufficiency to infer the con- 
clusion. 

RELEVANT, «. [Fr. from L. relever, to 
relieve, to advance, to raise ; re and lever, 
to raise.] 

1. Relieving; lending aid or support. 

Pownall. 

2. Pertinent ; applicable. The testimony u> 
not relevant to the case. The argument 
is not relevant to the question. [Thu is 
the sense in which the word u now generally 
used/J 

3. Sufficient to support the euuse. Scots Law. 
RELEV ATION, «. A raising or lifting up 

[Not in use.] 

RELI'ANCE, n. [from rely.] Rest or re- 
pose of mind, resulting from a ftill belief 
of the veracity or integrity of a person, or 
of the certainty of a fact; trust; confi- 
dence; dependence. We may ha\e per- 
fect reliance on the promises of God, we 
have reliance on the testimony of witness- 
es ; we place reliance on men of known 
integrity, or on the strength and stability 
of government. 

REL'IC, n. [Fr. relique ; L rehquicr, from 
relinquo, to leave , re and linquo.] 

1. That which remains, that which is left 
after the loss or decay of the rest ; as, toe 
relics of a town ; the relics of magnifi- 
cence ; toe relics of antiquity. The relies 
of saints, real oi pretended, are held in 
great veneration by toe Catholics. 

2. The body of a deceased person : a corpse. 

[ Usually in the plural.] Dryaen. Pope. 

REL'ICT, n. [L. rettelus, reUota, from ruin- 
quo, to leave.] 

A widow; a woman whose hpsband is dead. 

Sprat. Garth. 

RELIE'F, *. [Fr. relief f It rOevo, rilievo , 
from ritevare, to raise, to lift, to remove , 
Sp. relieve, rekvaar ; rt and thmr, to raise | 
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1. The nml ill wheb <w to 


iny evil that Afflicts the body Of nod) the 
removal or alleviation of pain, grief; want, 
care, anxiety, toil or distress, or of any 
thing op pr e ssi ve or burdensome, by which 
some ease is obtained. Rest gives relief 
to the body when weary; an anodyne gives 
relief from pain ; the sympathy of friends 
affords some relief to the distressed ; a loan 
of money to a man embarrassed may af- 
ford him a te m po rar y relief; medicines 
which will net core * disease, sometimes 

C i partial relief. A complete relief 
the troubles of life is never to be ex- 
pected. 

2. That which mitigates or removes pain, 
grief or other evil. Dryden. 

3. The dismission of a sentinel from his post, 
whose place is supplied by another soldier, 
also, the person who takes his place. 

4. In sculpture, & c. the projecture or pro- 
minence of a figure above or beyond the 
ground or plane on which it is formed. 
Relief is of three kinds ; high relief [alto 
relievo ;] low relief [basso relievo /] and 
demi relief [demi relievo.'] The difference 
is in the degree of projecture. High relief 
is formed from nature, as when a figure 
projects as much as the life. Low relief is 
when the figure projects but little, as in 
medals, festoons, foliages and other orna- 
ments. Demi relief it when one half of the 
figure rises from the plane. Encyc. 

ft. In painting, the appearance of projection, 
or tno degree of boldness which a figure 
exhibits to the eye at a distance. 

6. In feudal law , a fine or composition which 
tho heir of a tenant, holding by knight's 
service or other tenure, paid to the lord at 
the death of the ancestor, for the privilege 
of taking up the estate which, on strict 
feudal principles, had lapsed or fallen to the 
lord on the death of the tenant. This relief 
consisted of horses, arms, money and the 
like, the amount of which was originally 
arbitrary, but afterwards fixed at a certain 
rate bylaw. It is not payable, unless the 
heir at the death of his ancestor had attain- 
ed to the age of twenty-one years. 

Blacketone. Encyc. 
7. A remedy, partial or total, for any wrong 
suffered; redress; indemnification. He 
applied to chancery, but could get no re- 
lic/. * He petitioned the legislature and 
obtained relief. 

8 The exposure of any thing by the proximi- 
ty of something else. Johnson. 

RELI'ER, ». [from rely.} One who relies, 
or places frill confidence in. 
RELIE'VABLE, a. Capable of being re- 
lieved ; that may reoeive relief. Hale. 
RELIE'VE, v. t. [Fr. relever, L. relevo. See 
Relief] 

1. To free, wholly or partially, from pain,, 
grief, want, anxiety, care, toil, trouble/ 
burden, oppression, or any thing that is 
considered to be an evil; to ease of any 
thing that pains the body or distresses the 
mind. Repose relieves the wearied body ; 
a supply of provisions relieves a family in 
want; medicines may relieve the sick man, 
even when they do not cure him. We all 
desire to be relieved from anxiety and from 
heavy taxes. Law or duty, or both, re- 
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& that we should relieve the poo* and 

Elite 

2. To alleviate or remove ; as when we say, 
to relieve pain or di s tres s ; to relieve the 


to relieve pain or distress; to relieve the 
wants of the poor. 

3. To dismiss from a post or station, as sen- 
tinels, a guard or ships, and "station others 
in their place. Sentinels are generally re- 
lieved every two hours; a guard is usually 
relieved once in twenty-four hours. 

4. To right ; to ease of any burden, wrong 
or oppression by judicial or legislative in- 
terposition, by the removal of a grievance, 
by indemnification for losses and the Eke. 

5. To abate the inconvenience of any thing 
by change, or by the interposition of some- 
thing dissimilar. The moon relieves the 
luster of the sun with a milder light. 

The poet must not encumber his poem with 
too much business, but sometimes relieve the 
subject with a moral reflection. Addison. 

6. To assist; to support. 

Parallels or like relations alternately relieve 
each other ; when neither will pass asunder, 
yet are they plausible together. Brown. 

RELIE'VED, pp. Freed from pain or other 
evil; eased or cured; aided; succored; 
dismissed from watching. 

2. Alleviated or removed ; as pain or dis- 
tress. 

RELIEFER, n. One that reheves; he or 
that which gives ease. 

RELIEVING, ppr. Removing pain or dis- 
tress, or abating the violence of it ; easing ; 
curing ; assisting , dismissing from a post, 
as a sentinel ; supporting. 

RELIE'VO, n. [It.] Relief; prominence of 
figures in statuary, architecture, &c. ; ap- 
parent prominence of figures in painting. 

RELIGHT, v. t. relate, [re and light.] To 
light anew ; to illuminate again. 

2 To rekindle ; to set on fire again. 

RELIGHTED, pp. Lighted anew ; rekin- 
dled. 

RELIGHTING, ppr. Lighting again; re- 
kindling. 

RELIGION, n. relij'on. [Fr. &Sp .religion; 
It. rehgione; L. religio, from religo , to bind 
anew; re and ligo, to bind. This word 


It. religione; L. religio, hom religo , to bind 
anew; re and ligo , to bind. This word 
seemB originally to have signified an oath 
or vow to the gods, or the omigatiou of such 
an oath or vow, which was held very sacred 
by the Romans.] 

1 . Religion, in its most comprehensive sense, 

includesabeliefin the being and perfections 
of God, in thojevelation of his will to man, 
in man’s obligation to obey his commands, 
in a state of reward and punishment, and 
in man’s accountableness to God ; and 
also true godliness or piety of life, with 
tho practice of til moral duties. It there- 
fore comprehends theology, as a system of 
doctrines or principles, as well as practical 
piety; for the practice of moral duties 
without a belief in a divine lawgiver, and 
without reference to his will or commands, 
is not religion. I 

2. Religion , as distinct from theology , is god- 
liness or real piety in practice, consisting 
in the performance of all known duties to 
God and our fellow men, in obedienoe to 
divine command, or from love to God and 
his law. James i. 

RsUghm will attend you— si s pleasant and 


useful co m pa ni on , to wsMry^ pmpe r place and 
Buckminster. 

3. Relight la, as distinct from virtue, or mo- 
rality, oonsistsfotlto performance of the du- 
ties we owe directly to God, from n prin- 
ciple of obedienoe to his will. Hence we 
often speak of religion and virtue, as differ- 
ent branches of one system, or the duties of 
the first and second tables of the law. 

Let us with caution indulge the supposition, 
fast morality can be maintained without religion . 

Washington. 

4. Any system of faith and worship. In this 
sense, religion comprehends the belief and 
worship of pagans and Mohammedans, aa 
well as of Christians; any religion consisting 
in the belief of a superior power or powers 
governing the world, and in the worship of 
such power or powers. Thus we speak of 
the religion of the Turks, of the Hindoos, of 
the Indians, &c. as well as of the Christian 
reliaion. We speak of false religion, aa 
well as of true religion. 

ft. The rites of religion ; in the plural. 

Milton. 

RELIGIONARY, a. Relating to religion ; 
pious. [Not used.] Bp. Barlow. 

RELIGIONIST, n. A bigot to any religious 
persuasion. Swift. 

RELIGIOUS, a. [Fr. religievue ; L. religto- 

«a.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to religion; as, a 
religious society ; a religious sect; a reli- 
gious place ; religious subjects. 

2. Pious ; godly ; loving and reverencing 
the Supreme Being and obeying his pre- 
cepts ; as, a religious man. 

3. Devoted to the practice of religion ; as, a 
religious life. 

4. Teaching religion ; containing religious 
subjects or the doctrines and precepts of 
religion, or the discussion of topics off re- 
ligion ; as, a religious book. 

ft. Exact ; strict ; such as religion requires , 
as, a religious observance of vows or pro- 
mises. 

6. Engaged by vows to a monastic life ; as, 
a religious order or fraternity. 

7. Appropriated to the performance of saerpd 
or religious duties; as, a religious house 

Law. 

RELIG'IOUS, u. A person bound by monas- 
tic vows, or sequestered from secular con- 
cerns and devoted to a life of piety and de- 
votion ; a monk or friar ; a nun. 

RELIGIOUSLY, adv. Piously; with love 
and reverence to the Supreme Being ; in 
obedience to the divine commands. 

Drayton. 

2. According to the rites of religion. Shak. 

3. Reverently; with veneration. Duppa. 

4. Exactly ; strictly ; conscientiously ; as, a 
vow or promise religiously observed. 

BELIG'IOUSNESS, n. The quality or state 
of being religious. 

RELINQUISH, ». L [L. reUnquo; re and 
tinquo, to leave, to fail or faint; from the 
same root aa Uqueo, B§ wo, to melt or dis- 
solve, deUtnmm, a fainting, It. leagham, 
to melt Hence the sense is to withdraw 
or give way ; to relinquish b to recede 
from. It b probably allied to flag and 
slack; W. Uac, Uaciaw , to slacken ; tiegu, 
to flag. Class Lg.] 
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1. To withdrew from; to leave; to quit. 
mtj be to forsake or abandon, but it does 
not necessarily express the mm of the 
latter. A man may rslmqmk an enter- 
prim for a time, or with a design never to 
resume it In mend, to retmquisk is to 
leave without the intention of remaning, 
and equivalent to forsake, but is lass em- 
phatkal than a bmd on and desert 

They plseed Irish tenants on the lands retin 
fttished by the English. Drniei. 

2. To forbear ; to withdrew fVotn ; 
retinmmk the practice of intemperance 
to retmqmith the rites of a church. 

Hooker. 

3. To five up ; to renounce a claim to ; as, 
to remquM a debt 

To relmqussh back, or to, to give up; to re- 
lease; to surrender; as, to retmquitk a 
claim to Mother. 

RELINQUISHED, flp. Left; quitted; given 

RE£’lN'QUI8HER, tt. One who leaves or 
quits. 

RELINQUISHING, ppr. Quitting; leav- 
ing; giving up. 

RELINQUISHMENT, n. The act ofJeav- 
ing or quitting ; a forsaking ; the renoun- 
cing a claim to. 

REL'IQUARY, m. [Ft. reliquaire, from L 
relinquo.] 

A depository for relics; a casket in which 
relics are kept Encyc. 

RELIQUIDATE, v. L [re and liquidate.] 
To liquidate anew; to adjust a second time. 
RELIQUIDATED, pp. Liquidated again. 
RELIQUIDATING, ppr. Liquidating 

IIeTiQUIDA'TION, n. A second or re- 
newed liquidation ; a renewed adjustment. 

Hamilton. 

REL'ISH, n. Taste ; or rather, a pleasing 
taste ; that sensation of the organs which 
is experienced when we take food or drink 
of an agreeable flavor. Different persons 
have different relishes. Relish is often 
natural, and often the effect of habit 

2. Liking; delight; appetite. 

We have such a relish for faction, as to have 

lost that of wit. Addtton, 

3. Sense; the faculty of perceiving excel- 
lence ; taste ; as, a relish for fine writing, 
or a relish of fine writing. Addison uses 
both of and/or after relish. 

4. That which gives pleasure ; the power of 
pleasing. 


REL 

REL'ISH, v. i. To have a plumin g taste. 
The greatest dainties do not always retish. 
2. To give pleasure. 

Bad I been the finder-eut ef this secret, it 
would not have reUsked 


8. To have a flavor. 

A theory which, how touch soever it may re- 
lish of wit and invention, hath no foundation 
in nature. Wsodmard. 

REL'ISHABLE, a. Gustahle ; having an 
agreeable taste. 

REL'ISHED, pp. Giving an a g reeab l e taste ; 
received with pleasure. 

RELIVE, e. L relie 1 , [r* and tow.] To live 
again ; to revive. Spenser. 

RELIVE, e. t. reW. To reoaU to life, 
f Not m use.] Spenser. 

RELOAN, v.t. [re and loan.] To loan again; 
to lend what has been lent and repaid. 

RELOAN, tt. A second lending of tne same 
money. President's M essays. 

RELOANED, pp. Loaned again. 

RELOANING, ppr. Loaning Main. 

RELOVE, v. t. [re and love.] To love in re- 
turn. [ Not in use.] Boyle. 

RELU'CENT, a. [L. relucens, reluceo; re 
and luceo, to shine.] 

Shining; transparent; clear; pellucid; as, 
a rehicent stream. Thomson. 

RELUCT', v. t. [L. reluctor ; re and hsetor, 
to struggle.] To strive or struggle against. 
[Little used] 

RE1 

reluct'ancy; , „ 0 

Unwillingness ; great opposition of mind ; 
repugnance ; with to or against ; as, to un- 
dertake a war with reluctance. He has a 
great reluctance to this measure. 

Bear witness, henv’n, with what reluctant# 
Her helpless innocence I doom to die. 

Dry den. 

RELUCTANT, a. Striving against ; unwil- 
ling ; much opposed in heart. 

Reluctant now I touch’d the trembling string. 

TiekeU. 
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RELY', e. L [re and Us, or foam the soot oi 
Be, lay.] 

To rest oo something, as the mfeA when 
ffafl ad of the veracity, integrity o* abi- 
lity of persons, or of the certmnty of foots 
or of evidence ; to have oonfidenoe In ; to 
trustin; to depend; with on. We rely an 
the promise of a man who is known to be 
upright ; we rely on the veracity or fidelity 
ofatried friend ; a prince relies on the 
affections of his subjects for support, and 
on the strength of lus army for suooess in 
war; above all things, werety on the mercy 
and promises of God. That which is the 
ground of confidence, is a certainty or foil 
conviction that satisfies the mind and leaves 
it at rest, or undisturbed by doubt 
Because thou hast relied on the king of Syria, 
and not relied on the Lord thy God— 

8 Chron. xvi. 

RELY'ING, ppr. Reposing on something, 
as the mind,; oonfidmg in; trusting in; 
depending. 

REMAUE, pret. and pp. of Remake. 

REMA'IN, o.i. [L. remaneo; re and maneo, 


ELUCT'ANCE, \ n. [literally a straining 
Y, J or striving against.] 


When liberty is gone, 

Life grows insipid and has lost its relieh. 

Addison. 

5. Cast; manner. 

It preserves some relish of old writing. 

6. Taste ; a small quantity just perceptive. 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no reluh of them. Shak. 

REL'ISH, v. t. To give an agreeable taste to. 
A sav*ry bit dial serv’d to retish wine. 

Dryden. 

2. To Hke the taste of; as, to relish venison. 

3. To be gratified with the enjoyment or 
use of. 

He knows how to prise his advantages and 
to retish the honors which he enjoy*. 

Attsrbnry. 

Men of nice palates would not relish Aris- 
totle, as dressed up by the schoolmen. Baker. 


1. Unwilling , acting with slight repug- 
nance; coy. Mil ton. 


3. Proceeding from an unwilling mind 

g ranted with reluctance ; as, reluctant obe- 
ience. Mitford. 

RELUCTANTLY, adv. With opposition 
of heart; unwillingly. What is undertaken 
reluctantly is seldom well performed. 
RELUCTATE, v. t. To resist ; to struggle 
against. Decay of Piety. 

RELUCTA'TION, n. Repugnance ; resist- 
ance. Bacon. 

RELUCT'ING, ppr. Striving to resist. 

2. a. Averse ; unwilling. 

RELU'ME, v. t. "[Fr. rallumer ; L. re and 
lumen, light.] To rekindle ; to light again. 

Pope. 

RELU'MED, pp. Rekindled; lighted again. 
RELU'MlNEje. t. [It. ralluminare ; L. re-, 
lumino ; re and lumen, light, from luceo, to 
shine. j 

1. To light anew; to rekindle. Shak. 

2. To illuminate again. 

RELUMINED, pp. Rekindled; flluminatod 
anew. 

RELU'MING, ppr. Kindling or lighting 

anew 

RELU'MINING,jyr. Rekindling; enlight- 
ening anew. 1 


Gr. (esses, (tsssst ; Pen. L# man dan, 

and manidan, to remain, to bo 

left, to delay, to be like, to dismiss, to 
leave. The sense seems to be to draw 
out in time, or to be fixed, or to continue. 
See analogies in leave. The sense of like- 
ness may be a drawing.] 

1. To continue ; to rest or abide in a place 
for a time indefinite. They remained a 
month in Rome. We remain at an inn 
for a night, for a week, or a longer time 

Remain a widow at thy lather’s house, till 
Shelah my son be grown. Gen. xxxrlii, 

2. To be left after others have withdrawn , 
to rest or abide in the same place when 
others remove, or ore lost, destroyed or 
taken away. 

Noah only remained alive, and they that were 
with him in the ark. Gen. vii. 

3. To be left after a part or others have past. 
Let our remaining time or years be tin- 
ployed in active duties. 

4. To continue unchanged, or in a particu- 
lar state. He remains stupid , be remains 
in a low state of health. 

5. Not to be lost; not to escape ; not to he 
forgotten. 

All my wisdom remained with me. Rains. 

6. To be left, out of a greater number or 
quantity. Part of the debt is paid ; tliat 
which remains will be on interest. 

That which remaineth over, lay up for you 
to be kept till the morning. Kxod. xvi. 

7. To be left aa not included or comprised. 
There remains one argument which has 
not been considered. 

That an elder brother has power over liis 
brethren, remains to be proved. Locke . 

8. To continue in the same state. 

Childless tbou srt, childless remain. Milton. 

REMA'IN, r. L To await; to he left to ; as, 
the easier conquest now remains thee, 
f This is elliptical for remams to thee. Re- 
mam is not properly a transitive verb.] 
REMAIN,*. That which is left; a corpse, 
also, abode. [JVot wed*] 
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REMAINDER, n. Attf thing 1<« •***• 
separation and nmow of a part 
IfthMt decoedow tot repeat* tW *e Water 
comes off dear, the remainder 

The lest rtntjnsitr t ef \ mh f yy Tray. ,, 

Dryden. 

2. Relics; remain#; ft* corpse of a human 

being, imwrnm**} She*. 

3. That which is left after apart it past; as, 
the r em a m d tr <rf the day or week; the re- 
mainder of the year; the remainder of life. 

4. |Bia fum that ia loft after «oh traction or 
aft*r any 

5. In Amp, an estate limited to take effect and 
be enjoyed after another estate is deter- 
mined. A. grants land to B. for twenty 

C m; remainder to D. in fee. If a man 
deed or will limits his books or furni- 
ture to A. for life, with remainder to B., this 
remainder ia good. Blacketone. 

A writ of fomedon in remainder, is a writ 
whioh Ues where a man gives lands to an- 
other for life or in tail, with remainder to 
a third person in tail or in fee, mid he who 
has the particular estate dies without is- 
sue heritable, and a stranger intrudes upon 
him in remainder and keeps him out of 
possession; in this case, the remainder- 
man shall have his writ of formedon in 
the remainder. Blacketonc. 

REMAINDER, a. Remaining; refuse ; left, 
as, the remainder biscuit; the remainder 
viands. [Oft*.] Shafc. 

REM A'IN DER-M AN, n. In law, he who 
has an estate after a particular estate is 
determined. Blacketone. 

REMAINING, ppr. Continuing; resting; 
abiding for an indefinite time ; being left 
after separation and removal of a part, or 
after loss or destruction, or after a part is 
passed, as of time. 

REMA'INS, n. ptur . That which is left after 
a 'part is separated, taken away or de- 
stroyed ; as, the rename of a city or house 
demolished. 

2 A dead body ; a corpse. Pope. 

The singular, remain, in the like sense, 
and in the sense of abode, is entirely ob- 
solete. Shak 

REMATCE, v. t. pret and pp. Remade, [re 
and make .] To make anew. 

REM’ AND, v. t. [Fr. remander ; L. re and 
mando.] 

To call or send back him or that which is 
ordered to a place ; as, to remand an offi- 
cer from a distant place ; to reman# an en- 
voy from a foreign court. 
KEM’ANDED,jp. Called or sent back. 
REM’ANDING, ppr. Calling or sending 
back. 

REM'ANENT, n. [L. remanent.'] The part 
remaining. [Lima used. It Is contracted 
into remnant!] 

REM'ANENT, a. Remaining. [Little need.] 
Taylor. 

REM* ARK, n. [Fr. remargue;re and mark.] 
Notice or observation, particularly notice 
or observation expressed in words or wri- 
ting; as, the remarks of an advocate ; the 
remark* made in conversation ; the judi- 
cious or the uncandid remark » of a aide. 
A remark is not always expressed, far We 
say, a man makes his remarks on a preach- 
ers sermon while he is listening to it. In 


r a m 

ftril Case the notice Is eSsut, a mere act of 
the mind. 

REM’ ARK, e. t. [Fr. remarjuftr.] To ob- 
serve ; to note in the mind ; to take notice 
of without expression. I remarked the 
manner of the speaker; v ! remarked his 
elegant expressions. 

2. To express in words or writing what one 
thinks or sees; to express observations; 
as, it is necessary to repeat what has been 
before remarked. 

3. To mark; to point out; to distinguish. 
[Not in ute ] 

His manacle* remark him. Milton. 

REM’ ARKABLE, a. [Fr. rmarqnaMe.] Ob- 
servable; worthy of notice. 

’Tls remarkable that they 
Talk moat, who have the least to *av. Prior. 
2. Extraordinary; unusual; that deserves 
particular notice, or that may excite ad- 
miration or wonder; as, the remarkable 
preservation of lives in shipwreck. The 
dark day in May, 1790, was a remarkable 
phenomenon. 

REM’ARKABLENESS, n. Observableness; 
worthiness of remark ; the quality of de- 
serving particular notice. Hammond. 
RF.M’ARKABLY, adv. In a manner or de- 
gree worthy of notice ; as, the winters of 
1825, 1826 and 1828 were remarkably free 
from Bnow. The winter of 1827 was re- 
markable for a great quantity of snow. 

2. In an extraordinary manner. 
REM'ARKED, pp. Noticed; observed; ex- 
pressed in words or writing. 
REM’ARKER, n. An observer ; one who 
makes remarks. Watt*. 

REM'ARKING, ppr. Observing; taking 
notice of ; expressing in words or writing. 
REMAR'RIED, pp. Married again or a se- 
cond time. 

REMAR'RY, v. t. [re and marry.] To mar- 
ry again or a second time. Tindal. 

REMAR'RYING, ppr. Marrying again or 
a second time. 

REMAS'TI-GATE, v. t. [re and masticate.] 
To chew or masticate again ; to chew over 
and over, as in chewing the cud. 
REMAST1CATED, pp. Chewed again or 
repeatedly. 

REMASTICATING, ppr. Chewing again 
or over and over. 

REMASTICATION, n. The act of masti- 
cating again or repeatedly. 
REMEWABLE, a. [from remedy.] That 
mdy be remedied or cured. Tne evil is 
believed to be remediable. 

REME'DIAL, a. [L. remedial**.] Affording 
a remedy ; intended for a remedy, or for 
the removal of an evil. 

The remedial part of law is so necessary a 
consequence of the declaratory and directory, 
that laws without It must be very vague and im- j 
• perfect. 8tatutse are declaratory or remedial. 

UlcchsUtHG* 

REMEDIATE, in the sense of remedial, i* 
not in use. 

REM'EDIED, pp. [from remedy.] Cured; 
j heeled; repaired. 


REMEDILESS, a. Tin modern books, the 
accent is placed on the first syllable, which 
Would be well if there were no derivatives; 
but rt me dUetel y, remedileunets, require the 
aocent on the second syllable.] 


1. Not admitting a remedy; incurable; des- 
perate; as, a remedikse dtoeaae 

2. Irreparable; as, a lees or damage is re- 
medies*. 

3. Not admitting change or reversal ; as, a 

remediless doom. Milton. 

4. Not admitting recovery ; as, a remediless 

delusion. South. 

RlEMED'ILESSLY, ado. In a manner or 
degree that precludes a remedy. 

Clarendon. 

REMED'ILESSNESS, n. InctirabUntees. 
REMEDY, n. [L. remsdevn ; re and medeor, 
to heal ; Fr. remide.] 

1. That which cures a disease ; any medi- 
cine or application which puts an end to 
disease and restores health ; with /or; as, 
a remedy for the gout. 

2. That which counteracts an evil of any 
kind; with for, to or againet; usually with 
for. Civil government is the remedy for 
the evils of natural liberty. What remedy 
can be provided for extravagance in dress 7 
The man who shall invent an effectual re- 
medy for intemperance, will deserve every 
thing from hit fellow men. 

3. That which cures uneasiness. 

Our griefs how swift, our remedies how slow. 

Prior. 

4. That which repairs lost or disaster; re- 
paration. 

In the death of a man there is no remedy. 

Wisdom. 

REM'EDY, v. t. [Fr. remeditr.] To cure ; 
to heal ; as, to remedy a disease. 

2. To cure; to remove, as an evil; as, to 
remedy grief ; to remedy the evils of a war. 

3. To repair; to remove mischief; in a very 
general senee. 

REM'EDYING, ppr. Curing; healing; re- 
' moving ; restoring from a bad to a good 
state. 

REMELT', v. t. [re and melt.] To melt a 
second time. 

REMELDED, pp. Melted again. 
REMELT'ING, ppr. Melting again. 
REMEM'BER, v. t. [Norm, remembre; Low 
L.rememoror; re and memoror. See Me- 
mory.] 

1. To have in the mind an idea which had 
been in the mind before, and which re- 
curs to the mind without effort. 

We are said to remember any thing, when the 
ides of it arises in the mind with the conscious- 
ness that we have had this ides before. Watts. 

2. When we use effort to recall an idea, we 
are said to recollect it. This distinction is 
not always observed. Hence, remember is 
often used as synonymous with recollect, 
that is, to call to mind. We my, we can- 
not remember a fact, when we mean, we 
cannot recollect it. 

Remember the days of old. Dent, xxxii. 

3. To bear or keep in mind ; to attend to. 
Remember what I warn thee ; shun to taste. 

Mitten. 

4. To preserve the memory of; to preserve 
from being forgotten. 

, Let them have their wages duly paid, 

And somet hin g over to remember me. Shak. 

5. To mention. [Not m use.] Aytift. 

6. To put in mind ; to remind ; as, to re- 
member one of his duty. [ATotmita*/) 

Clarendon. 

7. To think of and consider; to meditate. 
Ps. briii. 
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8. To bear in mind with esteem; or to re- 
ward. Eccles. be. 

9. To bear is mind with praise or admira- 
tion; to celebrate. 1 Chron xri. . 

10. To bear in mind with flavor, care, and 
regard for the safety or deliverance of any 
one. Pa. lxxiv. Gen. viii. Gen. xix. 

11. To bear in mind with intent to reward 
or punish. 3 John 10. Jer. xxxi. 

13. To bear in mind with confidence ; to 
trust in. Ps. xx. 

13. To bear in mind with the purpose of as- 
sisting or relieving. GaL ii. 

14. To bear in mind with reverence; to 
obey. 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth. Ecdes. xii. 

13. To bear in mind with regard; to keep 
as sacred ; to observe. 

Remember the sabbath-day, to keep it holy. 

Kxod. xx. 

To remetpber mercy, is to exercise it Hab. 
iii. 

REMEM'BERED, pp. Kept in mind ; re- 
collected. 

REMEMBERER, n. One that remembers. 

Wotton. 

REMEMBERING, ppr. Having in mind. 
REMEM'BRAN CE, ». [Fr.l The retain- 
ing or having in mind an idea which had 
been present before, or an idea which had 
been previously received from an object 
when present, and which recurs to the 
mind afterwards without the presence of 
its object Technically, remembrance dif- 
fers from reminucence and recollection , as 
the former implies that an idea occurs to 
the mind spontaneously, or without much 
mental exertion. The latter imply the 
power or the act of recalling ideas which 
do not spontaneously recur to the mind. 

The righteous shall be in everlasting remem- 
brance. Ps. cxu. 

Remembrance is when the same idea recurs, 
without the operation of tLe like object on the 
external sensory. Locke 

2. Transmission of a fact from one to an- 
other. 

Titan 

Among the heavens th’ immortal fact dis- 
play'd, 

Lest the remembrance of his grief should fail. 

Addison. 

3. Account preserved ; something to assist 
the memory. 

Those proceedings and remembrances are in 
the Tower. Hale. 

4. Memorial. 

But in remembrance of so brave a deed, 

A tomb and funeral honors I decreed. 

Drydtn. 

5 A token by which one is kept in the 
memory. 

Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's take. 

Shak. 

6. Notice of something absent. 

Let your remembrance sdll apply to Ban^uo. 

7. Power of remembering; limit of time 
within which a fact can be remembered; 
as when we say, an event took place be- 
*~e out remmbrm see, or since our remem- 


8. Honorable memory. [Ate muse.] 


9. Admonition. 

Tot. II. 


ShnJc. 

Shot. 
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10. Memorandum ; a note to help the me- 
mory. CktUrngtoorth. 

REMEMBRANCER, a. One that reminds, 
or revives the remembrance of any thing. 

Qod is present in the consc ience s of good 
and baa ; he is there a remembrancer to call 
our actions to mind. Taylor. 

2. An officer in the exchequer of England, 
whose business is to record certain papers 
and proceedings, make out processes, arc. ; 
a recorder. The officers bearing this name 
were formerly called clerks of the remem- 
brance. Encyc. 

REMEM'ORATE, *. t. [L. rsmenoratus, re- 
memoror .] 

To remember; to revive in the memory. 
[Ate in use.] 

REMEMORATTON, n. Remembrance. 
[Not in use.] 

REMER'CIE, \ v. t. [Fr. remercier.] To 

REMER'CY, / thank, [Ate m use.] 
Spenser. 

REMI'GRATE, v. i. [L. remigro ; re and 
migro, to migrate.] , 

To remove back again to a former place or 
state ; to return. [See Migrate.’] Boyle. 

REMIGRATION, n. Removal back again , 
a migration to a former place. Male. 

REMIND, t>. t. [re and mind!.] To put in 
mind , to bring to the remembrance of ; 
as, to remind a person of his promise. 

2. To bring to notice or consideration. The 
infirmities of old age remind us of our 
mortality 

REMINDED, pp. Put inmind 

REMINDING, ppr. Putting in mind ; call- 
ing attention to. 

REMINISCENCE, n. [Ft. from L. remi- 
niscent, reminiscor, Gr. usmcu.ni. See Me- 
mory.] 

1. Tnut faculty of the mind by which ideas 
formerly received into it, but forgotten, 
are recalled or revived in the memory. 

Encyc. 

2. Recollection ; recovery of ideas that had 

escaped from the memory. Hale. 

REM1N1SCENTIAL, a. Pertaining to re- 
miniscence or recollection. Brown. 

REMI'SE, v.t. t as s. [Fr. remise, from re- 
mettre , L. remissut, rsmitlo ; re and mitttk 
to send.] 

To give or grant back ; to release ja claim ; 
to resign or surrender by deed. A. B. hath 
remised, released, and forever quitclaimed 
to B. C., all his right to the manor of Dale. 

Blacks tone. 

REMI'SED, pp. Released. 

REMl'SING, ppr. Surrendering by deod. 

REMISS', a. [Fr. remit; L. remissvs, su- 
pra.] 

1. Slack; dilatory; negligent; not perform- 

ing duty or business ; not complying with 
engagements at all, or not in due time ; as, 
to be remiss in attendance on official du- 
ties ; remits in payment of debts. *1 

2. Slow; slack; languid. Woodward. 

3. Not intense. 

These nervous, bold ; those languid and re- 
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2. Abatement; diminution <ef Int ensi ty ; a*, 

the remission of the sun's beet; the emie- 
eton of cold; theretussssow of class study or 
of labor. Woodward, Locke. 

3. Release ; discharge or relinquishment of 

a claim or right; as, the remission of a nut 
or duty. Addison. 

4. In medicine, abatement; a tempor a r y sub- 
sidence of the force or violence of a dis- 
ease or of pain, as distinguished from in- 
termission, m which the disease leaves the 
patient entirely fer a time. 

5. Forgiveness ; pardon ; that is, the giving 
up of the punishment due to a crime ; as, 
the remission of sins. Matth.xxvi. Heb. ix. 

6. The act of sending back. [Not in mss.1 
REMISS 'EY, ado. Carelessly ; negligently , 

without close attention. Hooker. 

2. Slowly ; slackly ; not vigorously ; not with 
ardor. Clarendon. 

REM ISSNESS, n. Slackness ; slowness , 
carelessness: negligence; want of srdor 
or vigor ; coldness ; want of ardor ; want 
of punctuality ; want of attention to any - 
business, duty or engagement in the pro- 
per time or with the requisite industry. 

Denham. Arbuthnot. 
REMIT', v. t. [L. remilto, to send back ; re 
and mitto, to send ; Fr. remettre ; It rimet- 
tere ; Sp. remitir.] 

1. To relax, as intensity; to make leas tense 
or violent. 

So willingly doth God remit bis ire. Milton. 

2. To forgive; to surrender the right of 

punishing a crime; as, to remit punish- 
ment. Dryden 

3. To pardon, as a fault or crime. 

Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remit- 
ted to them. John xx. 

4. To give up; to resign. 

In grievous and inhuman crimes, offenders 
should be remitted to their prince. Jluuwart 

3. To refer; as, a clause that remitted all t 
the bishop’s discretion. 


■d. 


REMISS'IBLE, a. That may be remitted or 
foraiven. Feltkam. 

REMISSION, n. [Fr. from L. remmio, 
from remitto, to send back.] 

1. Abatement; relaxation; moderation; as, 
the re mi ss ion of extreme rigor. Bacon. 


top’s discretion. Bacou. 

6. To send back. 

The pris’ner was remitted to the guard. 

Dryden 

7. To transmit money, bills or other thing in 
payment for goods received. American 
merchants remit money, bills of exchange 
or some epecies of stock, in payment lor 
British goods. 

8. To restore. 

In this esse, the law remits him to his an- 
cient ami more certain right. Bloc ketone. 

REMIT', v. t. To slacken ; to become less 
intense or rigorous. 

When our passions remit, the vehemence of 
onr speech remits too. Bream. 

So we say, cold or heat remits. 

2. To abate in violence for a time, without 
intermission ; as, a fever remits at a certain 
hour every day. 

REMIT'MENT' a. The set of remitting to 
custody. 

2. Forgiveness ; pardon. Milton. 

REMITTAL, n. A remitting; a giving tip; 
surrender; as, the remittal of the frrist 


fruits. 

REMITTANCE, a. In ce ame rce, the act 
of transmitting mosey, btils or the like, to 
a distant pi am, in return or payment fer 
goods purchased. 

2. The sum or thing remitted in payment 
REMITTED, pp. 

3 I 
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REM 


patdoned; teat back; referred; given up; 
transmitted la payment 
REMITTEE, n. One who remits, or mokes 
mnittaacc for payment. 

2. In few, the restitution of a more ancient 

and certain right to a. person who hat 
right to lands, out is out of possession and 
hath afterwards the freehold cast upon him 
fay some subsequent defective title, fay vir- 
tue of which he eaten. BlacktUme. 

3. One that pardons. 

REM'NANT, n. [contracted from remanent. 
See ifeMafe.] 

1. Residue ; tnat which is left after the se- 
paration, removal or destruction of a part 

The rt mu ant that am left of die captivity. 

Neh. i. 

2. That which remains after a part is done, 
pe rf ormed, told or passed. 

The remnant of my tale is of a length 
To tire your patierce. Dry den. 

Where I may think the mtesanf of my 
thoughts. Shak. 

REM'NANT, a. Remaining , yet left. 

And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
To the just duties of a humble wife. [LUtle 
used.] Prior . 

REMOD'EL, V. t. [re and mode/.] To model 
or fashion anew. 

REMOD'ELED, pp. Modeled anew. 
REMOD'ELING, ppr. Modeling again. 
REMOLD, v. t. [re and mold.'] To mold or 
shape anew. 

REMOLDED, pp. Molded again. 

J. Barlow. 

REMOLDING, ppr. Molding anew. 
REMOLTEN, a. orpp. [re and molten, from 
melt.] Melted again. Bacon. 

REMONSTRANCE, n. [Fr .remontrance. 
See Remonstrate.] 

1. Show, discovery. [Not mute.] Shak. 

2. Expostulation ; strong representation of 
reasons against a measure, either public or 
private, and when addressed to a public 
body, a prince or magistrate, it may be ac- 
companied with a petition or supplication 
for the removal or prevention of some evil 
or inconvenience. A parly aggrieved pre- 
sents a remonstrance to the legislature. 

3. Pressing suggestions in opposition to a 

measure or act ; as, the remonstrances of 
conscience or of justico. Rogers. 

4. Expostulatoiy counsel or advice; re- 
proof. Encyc. 

REMON'STRANT, a. Expostulatoiy ; urg- 
ing strong reasons against an act 
REMON'STRANT, n. One who remon- 
strates. The appellation of remonstrants 
is given to 'the Arminians who remon- 
strated against the decisions of the Synod 
of Dort, in 1618. Encyc. 

REMON'STRATE, e. «. JX. temonstro ; re 
and monstro, to show; Fr. remontrer. See 
Af tutor.] 

1. To exhibit or present strong reasons 
against an act, measure or any course of 
proceedings; to expostulate. Men remon- 
strate by verbal argument, or by a written 
exposition of reasons. 

2. To suggest urgent reasons in opposition 
to a measure. Conscience remonstrates 
against a profligate life. 

REMON’Sl RATE, v. t. To show hy a strong 
representation of reasons. 


REMONSTRATING,^ Uiging strong 
reasons against a measure. 

REMONSTRATI ON, a. The set of remon- 
strating. [Utils used.] 

REMONUTRATOR, *. One who remon- 
strates. 

REM'ORA, n. [L. front rt and merer, to de- 

1 . &elay ; obstacle ; hinderance. [Not in me.] 

2. The sucking fish, a species at Echeneis, 
which is said to attach itself to the bottom 
or side of a ship and retard its motion. 

REM'ORATE, v. t. [L. remoror.] To hin- 
der ; to delay. [Not in we.] 

REMORD', v. t. [L. remordeo ; re and mor - 
deo, to gnaw.] 

To rebuke ; to excite to remorse. [Not in 
use.] Skelton 

REMORD', v. L To feel remorse. [Not in 
we.] Elyot. 

REMORD'ENCY, n. Compunction; re- 
morse. Killingbeck. 

REMORSE, n. remort'. [L. remorsvs, from 
remordeo.] 

1. The keen pain or anguish excited by a 

sense of guilt ; compunction of conscience 
for a crime committed. Clarendon. 

2. Sympathetic sorrow ; pity; compassion. 

Curse on th’ unpsrd’ning prince, whom tears 

can draw 

To no remorse. Dry den. 

[This tents ts nearly or quite obsolete.] 

REMORS'ED, a. Feeling remorse or com- 
punction. [Not used.] Bp. Hal/. 

REMORSEFUL a. remortfful. Full of re- 


ionatc ; feeling tenderly. 


3. Pitiable. [Afof in we.] Chapman. 

REMORSELESS, a. remors'lets. Unpity- 
ing ; cruel ; insensible to distress ; as, the 
remorseless deep. MiUon. 

Remorseless adversaries. South. 

REMORSELESSLY, adv. remort 1 lessly. 
Without remorse. South. 

REMORSELESSNESS, n. remors’letsnets 
Savago cruelty ; insensibility to distress. 

Beaum. 

REMOTE, a. [L. remotus, removeo ; re and 
moveo , to move.] 

I. Distant in place; not near; as, a remote 
country , a remote people. 

Give me a hfo remote from guilty courts. 

Granville. 

| 2. Distant in time, past or future ; as, re- 
mote antiquity. Every man is apt to think 
the time of his dissolution to he remote. 

3. Distant , not immediate. 

It is not all remote and even apparent good 
that affects us. Locke. 

4. Distant; primary; not proximate ; as, 
the remote causes of a disease. 

5. Alien ; foreign ; not agreeing with ; as, 
a proposition remote from reason. Locke. 

,6. Abstracted; as, the mind placed by 
thought amongst or remote from all bodies. 

Locke. 

7. Distant in consanguinity or affinity ; aa, 
a remote kinsman. 

t ; inconsiderable ; as, a remote ana- 

S tween oases ; a remote resemblance 
or color. 

REMOTELY, adv. At a distance in space 
dr time ; not nearly. 

2. At a distance in consanguinity or affinity. 


3. Slightly; in a small degree ; as, to be 
remotely affected fay an event. 
REMOTENESS, «. State of being distant 
in space or time; distance; the remote- 

ness of a kingdom or of a star ; the remote - 
wss of the deluge from our age; the re- 
moteness of a future event; of an evil or of 
success. 

2. Distance in consanguinity or affinity. 

3. Distance in operation or efficiency ; as, 
the remoteness of causes. 

4. Slightness; smallness; at, remoteness of 
resemblance. 

REMOTION, n. The act of removing; the 
state of being removed to a distance. 
[Little used.] Shak. Broom. 

REMOUNT', v. t. [Fr. remonter ; re and 
monier.] To mount again ; as, to remount 
a hone. 

REMOUNT', v. i. To mount again ; to re- 
ascend. Woodward. 

REMOVABIL'ITY, ». The capacity of be- 
ing removable from an office or station , 
capacity of being displaced. 
REMOVABLE, a. [from remove.] That may 
be removed from an office or station. 

Such curate is removable at the pleasure of 
the rector of the mother church. dyliffe. 

2. That may be removed from one plaice to 
another. 

REMOVAL, n. The act of moving from 
one place to another for residence ; as, the 
removal of a family. 

2. The act of displacing from an office or 
post. 

3. The act of curing or putting away ; as, 
the removal of a disease. 

4. The state of being removed ; change of 

place. Locke. 

5. The act of putting an end to ; as, the re- 
moval of a grievance. 

REMOVE, v. t. [L removeo; re and moveo, 
to move, Fr. remtier; It. rimuovere ; Sp. 
remover.] 

1. To cause to change place ; to put from 
its placo in any manner; as, to remove a 
building. 

Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor’s land- 
mark. Deut. xix. 

2. To displace from an office. 

3. To take or put away in any manner ; to 
cause to leave a person or thing ; to ba- 
nish or destroy , as. to remove a disease or 
complaint. 

Remove sorrow from thine heart. Ecdes. xi. 

4. To carry from one court to another ; as, 
to remove a cause or suit by appeal. 

5. To take from the present state of being , 
as, to remove one by death. 

REMOVE, v. i. To change place in any man- 
ner. 

2. To go from one place to another. Prior. 

3. To change the place of residence ; as, to 
remove from New York to Philadelphia. 

[Note. The verb remove, in most of its applica- 
tions, is synonymous with mom, but not in si). 
ThuX we do not apply remove to a mem change 
of posture, without s change of place or the 
feat of a thing. A man moves his head when 
be turns it, or his finger when he bends it, bnt 
he does not remove it. Remove usually or al- 
ways denotes a change of plaqp in a body, but 
we never apply it to a regular continued course 
or motion. We never say, the wind or water 
or a ship removes at a certain rate by the hour; 
but we say, a ship was removed from one place 
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REM 

in * tarter to fcMtber. Jfotwb « genetic tem, 
including the mut of reme m , which it more 
generally sppHed to • change from one Ort o n 
or penmneat position, Ond or seat, to an o th er 
Orton.] 

REMOVE, «. Change of place. Chapman, 

2. TransUtian of one to the place ef another, 

Shale. 

3. State of being removed. Locke. 

4. Act of moving a man in chess dr ether 
game. 

5. Departure ; a going away. Waller. 

6. The act of changing place ; removal. 

Bacon. 

7. A etepin any scale of gradation. 

A freeholder is but one remove from a legis- 
lator. Add* ton 

8. Any indefinite distance ; as, a small or 

great remove. Rogers. 

9. The act of putting a horse’s shoes on dif- 
ferent feet Sujfi. 

10. A dish to be changed while the rest of j 

the course remains. Johnson. 

11. Susceptibility of being removed. [A r o/ 

in use. ] Qlanville. 

REMOVED, pp. Changed in place; carried 
to a distance ; displaced from office , placed 
far off. 

2. a. Remote; separate from others. Shak. 
REMOVEDNESS, «. State of being re- 
moved; remoteness. Shak. 

REMOVER, n. One that removes; as, a re- 
mover of landmarks. Bacon. 

REMOVING, ppr. Changing place; carry- 
ing or going from one place to another ; 
displacing , banishing. 

REMUNERABILTTY, n. The capacity of j 
being rewarded. 

REMU'NERABLE, a. [from remunerate, j 
That may be rewarded , fit or proper to bo 
recompensed. 

REMUNERATE, v. t. [L. remunero; re 
and munero, from munus, a gift ] 

To reward ; to recompense ; to requite ; in 
a good sense ; to pay an equivalent to for 
any service, loss, expense or other sacri- 
fice ; as, to remunerate the troops of an 
army for their services and sufferings ; to 
remunerate men for labor. The pious suf- 
ferer in this life will be remunerated m the 
life to come. 

REMUNERATED, pp. Rewarded; com- 
pensated. 

REMUNERATING, ppr. Rewarding; re- 
compensing. 

REMUNERATION, n. Reward; recom- 
pense ; the act of paying an equivalent for 
services, loss or sacrifices. Shak. 

2. Hie equivalent given for services, loss or 
sufferings. 

REMUNERATIVE, a. Exercised in re- 
warding ; that bestows rewards ; as, remu- 
fieratfeejastice. Bogle. 

REMUNERATORY, a. Affording recom- 
pense ; rewarding. Johnson. 

REMUR'MUR, v. U [L. rmtsmuro ; re and 
murmur©.] 

To otter hack in murmurs; to return in 
unmnurs; to repeat in low hoarse sounds. 

Dryden. 

The trembling tress in every plain and wood, 
Mar fcm rsnm rs m r to the silver flood. Pops. 
REMUR'MUR, e. I To murmur back ; to 
seho in law nanfcibg sounds. 


R E H 

The realms of Mar* rmmrmsd*d all around. 

Dryden. 

REMUR'MURED.pp. Uttered back in mur- 
murs. 

REMUR'MURING, ppr. Uttering back in 


RENAL, a. [L.rena£*, from rones , the kid- 
neys.] 

Pertaining to the kidneys or reins ; as, the 
renal arteries. 

REK'ARD, a. [Fr.; G. reineke.] A fox; a 
name used in fables, but not in common 
discourse. Dryden. 

RENAS'CENCY, n. The state of springing 
or being produced again. 

RENAS'CENT, a. [L . rem 
re and nascor, to be born.] 

;ing or rising into being again ; repro- 


RENAS'CIBLE, a. That may be . 

duoed ; that may spring again into being. 
RENAV'IGATE, v. t. [re and navigate.] 
To navigate again ; as, to renavigate the 
Pacific Ocean. 

REN A V'l GATED, pp. Navigated again; 
sailed over anew. 

REN A V'l GAT 1 N G, ppr. Navigatingagain. 
RENCOUNTER, a. [Fr. rencontre ; re and 
encontre ;en and contre, against.] Literally, 
a meeting of two bodies. Hence, 

] . A meeting in opposition or contest. 

Tbe jostling chiefr in rude rencounter join. 

QlmtdUe. 

2. A casual combat; a sudden contest or 
fight without premeditation ; as between 
individuals or small parties. 

3. A casual action ; an engagement between 
armies or fleets. 

The confederates should — outnumber the 
enemy in all rencounters and engagements. 

Addison. 

4. Any combat, action or engagement. 
RENCOUNTER, »>. t. To meet unexpect- 
edly without enmity or hostility. [This use 
is found in some recent publications, but 
is not common ] 

2. To attack hand to hand. Spenser. 

REN COUN TER, v i. To meet an enemy 
unexpectedly. 

2. To clash ; to come in collision. 

3. To skirmish with another. 

4. To fight hand to hand. Johnson. 

REND, v. 1. pret and pp. rent. [Sax. jien- 

ban, hpenban , Ir. rannam, rannaim ; W. 
rhanu ; Arm. ranna, to divide, and crema, 
to abridge, whence Eng. cranny, L. crena. 
Qu. L. cemo, Gr. »mv*. Class Rn. No. 4. 
8.13.16.] 

1. To separate any substance into parts with 
force or sudden violence ; to tear asunder; 
to split ; as, powder rends a rock in blast- 
ing ; lightning rends an oak. 

Ao empire from its old foundation rent. 

Drydtn. 

I rend my tresses, and my breast I wound. 

Pope. 

Neither rend your clothes, lest ye die. Lev. x. 

2. To separate or part with violence. 

I will surely rend the kingdom from thee. 

I Kings xi. 

To rend the heart, in Scripture, to have bitter 
sorrow for tin. Joel ii. 

To rind the heavens, to appear in majesty. 
Is. lxiv. 

Rend (Effort somewhat from lacerate. We 
never say, to laeeratp a rock or a kingdom, 


when we mean to eqwean sjrtlttfcufJ br divi- 
sion. Lacerate istetmtriy et yRci i fo tothe 
tearing off of email pieces of a #dn^ aa to 
lacerate the body with a whip at t ete ttge ; 
or to the tearing of the flesh or otherlhmg 
without entire separation. 

REN1VER, n. [from rend.] One that tears 
by violence. 

RENDER, r t. [Fr. rendrt; It. retsidres 
Sp. rendir; Port, rentier. This in probeMy 
the L. reddo , with n casually inserted.] 

1. To return ; to pay back. 

See that none render evil for evil to any man 
lTh«ta.v. 

2. To inflict, aa a retribution. 

I will render vengeance to my enemies. 

Deut until. 

3. To give on demand; to give; to aaaign. 
The sluggard la wiser in hla own conceit, 

than seven men that can render a reason. 

l*rov. xxTi 

4. To make or cause to be, by some influ- 
ence upon a thing, or by some change , 
an, to render a person more safe or more 
unsafe; to render him colicitous or cau- 
tious ; to render a fortress more secure or 
impregnable ; to render a ferocious animal 
more mild And tractable. 

5. To translate, as from one language into 

another; as, to tender Latin into English. 
We say, to render a word, a sentence, a 
book, or au author into a different lan- 
guage. Locke 

6. To surrender ; to yield or give up the 
command or possession of, as, to render 
one’s self to his enemies. 

K. Charles. Clarendon. 
[Less used than surrender.] 

7. To afford ; to give for use or benefit. 
Washington rendered great service to his 
country. 

8. To represent ; to exhibit. 

lie did render him the mont unnatural 
That liv'd amongst men. [Mot in use.] 

Shak 

To render back, to return , to restore. 
REN'DER, n. A surrender; a giving uj>. ^ 

2. A return ; a payment of rent 

In those early times, tbe king's household 
was supported by specific renders of corn and 
other victuals from the tenants ol the ilematni. 

Blacks tons. 

3. An account given. Shak. 

RENDERABLE, a. That may be rendered. 

Sherwood. 

RENDERED, pp. Returned; paid back; 
given; assigned; made; translated; sur- 
rendered ; afforded. 

RENDERING, ppr. Returning; giving 
back, assigning, making; translating; 
surrendering, affording. 

RENDERING, v. Version ; translation. 


RENDEZVOUS, n. [ Fr. rende* vous , render 
yourselves, repair to a place. This word 
is anglicized, and may well be pronounced 
as an English word.] 

1. A place appointed for the assembling of 
troops, or the place where they mmBe ; 
or the port or place where Alps are or- 
dered to join company. 

2. A place of meeting, or a sign that draws 
men together. [Rartly used.1 Bacon. 

3. An assembly; a meeting. [Rarely used.] 
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RENDEZVOUS, v. i. To a armble at a par- 
ticular place, as troop#. 

The pun when the Oaole and Bmti bed 
rendetmustd. Jtfnft OntUu, Trtmst 

B. T nmtmU. Hook, Rm, Hitt, 
RENDEZVOUS, o. t. To assemble or briny 
together at e certain place. Echmrd. 
RENDEZVOUSING, ppr. Assembling at 
& particular plaofu 

RENDIBLE, a. That may be yielded or 
surrendered. 

2. That may be translated. [Little used in 
either sense.] Howell. 

RENDITION, n. [from render.] The act 
of yielding possession ; surrender. Fairfax. 
2. TrensUtlom^ South. 

REN'EG ADE, \ n. [Sp. & Port reneaado, 
RENEGA'DO, J from renegar, to deny; 
L. re and nego, to deny ; It rinrgato ; Fr. 
rsnkgat ; primarily an ap ostate.] 

1. An apostate from the faith. Additon. 

2. One who deserts to an enemy ; a deserter. 

Arbuthnot. 

3. A vagabond. [ Thu it the tense in which 
thu word is mostly used in popular lan- 

Rfi^k r. t. [L. renego.] To deny ; to 
disown. [0As.] Shah. 

RENE'GE, v. i. To deny. [06s.] Shah. 
RENERVE, e. t renertf. [re and nerve.'] To 
nerve again ; to give new vigor to. 

J. Barlow. 

RENERV'ED, pp. Nerved anew. 
RENERV'ING, ppr. Giving new vigor to. 

■ RENEW', v. i. [L. renovo ; re and novo, or 
re and new.} 

1. To renovate ; to restore to a former state, 

* or to a good state, after decay or deprava- 

,tion; to rebuild ; to repair. 

Am renewed the altar of tlie Lord. 

2 Chson. xv. 

2. To re-establish ; to confirm. 

Let ui go to Gilgal and renew the kingdom 
there 1 Sam. xi. 

3. To make again ; as, to renew a treaty or 
covenant. 

4. To repeat; as, to renew expressions of 
friendship ; to renew a promise ; ,to renew 


4. Reloan on a new note fgtvsn. 

RENEW'ED, pp. Mad# new again ; repair- 
ed; reestablished; repeated; revived; 
renovated; regenerated. 

RENEW'EDNESS, «. State of being re- 
newed. Hammond. 

RENEW'ER, n. One who renew*. Sherwood. 

RENEWING, ppr. Making new again ; re- 
pairing; re-establishing ; repeating; re- 


viving; renovating. 
tENEW'i"" “ 


5. To revive ; aa, to renew the glories of an 

ancestor or of a former age. Shak. 

6. To begin again. 

The last great sge renews its finish’d course 

Dry den. 

7. To make new; to make fresh or vigorous; 
as, to renew youth ; to renew strength; to 
renew the free of the earth. Ps. ciii. Is. xl. 
Ps. civ. 

8 To grant a new loan on a new note 
the amount of a former one. 

9. In theology, to make new ; to renovate ; 
to transform; to change from natural en- 
mity to the love of God and Ip law ; to 
implant holy affections in the heart; to 
regenerate. 

Be ye tranifortned by tbs, rseetoty o i your 
mind. Rem. xii. Eph. hr. 

RENEWABLE, a. That may be renewed ; 

as, a lease renewable at pleasure. Swift. 
RENEWAL, nThe act of renewing; the act of 
forming anew ; as, the renewal of a treaty. 

2. Renovation; regeneration. 

3. Revival ; restoration to a former or to. a 


RENEWING, a. That renews or regenerates ; 
as, renewing grace. Tending or adapted to 
renovate. 

RENEWING, n. The act of making new ; 
renewal. 

REN'IFORM, a. [L. renet, the kidneys, and 
form.} 

Having the form or shape of the kidneys. 

Kirwan. 

REN'ITENCE, \ n. [L. renitens, renitor, to 

REN'ITENCY, J resist; re and nitor, to 
struggle or strive.] 

1. The resistance of a body to pressure ; the 

effort of matter to resume the place or 
form from which it has been driven by the 
impulse of otheT matter ; the effect of elas- 
ticity. Quincy. 

2. Moral resistance ; reluctance. 

We find a remtency in ourselves to ascribe 
life and irritability to the cold and moUonleu 
fibers of plants. Darwin. 

REN'ITENT, a. Resisting pressure or the 
effect of it ; acting against impulse by elas- 
tic force. Bay. 

REN'NET, n. [G. rinnen, to run, to curdle, 
D. runnen, ronnen, to curdle or coagulate , 
Sax. gepunnen, coagulated.] 

The concreted milk found in the stomach of j 
a sucking quadruped, particularly of the 
calf. It is also written Hunnet, and this U 
the preferable orthography. Encyc. 

REN'S ET, Is. A kind of apple. 

RENWETING , ) Mortimer. 

RENOUNCE, v. t. renowns 1 . £Fr. renoncer , 
L. renuncio; re and nuncio, to declare, 
from the root of nomen, name.] 

1. To disown; to disclaim; to reject; as a 
title or claim; to refuse to own or ac- 
knowledge as belonging to ; as, to renounce 
a title to land or a claim to reward ; to re- 
nounce all pretensions to applause. 

2. To deny ; to cast off ; to reject ; to dis- 
claim ; as an obligation or duty ; as, to re- 
nounce allegiance. 

3. To cast off or reject, as a connection or 

possession; to forsake ; as, to renounce the 
world and all its cares. ShaJc. 

We have renmnred the hidden things of dis- 
honesty. 2 Cor. tv. 

RENOUNCE, r. *. renouns'. To declare a 
renunciation. 

He of my sons who fails to make it good. 

By one rebellious act renouncet to my blood. 
[No* in use.} Dryden. 

2. In cards, not to follow suit, when the per- 
son has a card of the same sort, 

RENOUNCE, n. renouns 1 . The declining to 
follow suit, when it can be done. * 
RENOUN 'CED, pp. Disowned ; denied ; 
rejected; disclaimed. 

RENOUNCEMENT, n. renouns'ment. The 
act of declaiming or rejecting ; renuncia- 
tion- Shak. 

RENOUN'CER, r. One who disowns n dis- 


RENOUN'CING, ppr. Dkaamhy, diocltem- 
ing; reseating. 

RENOUNCING, *. The act of disowning, 
disclaiming, denying or rejecting. 

REN 'OVATE, v. t. [L. renovo ; re and novo, 
to make new; names, new.] 

To renew ; to restore to the firet «tato,or to 
a good state, after decay, destruction or 
depravation. It is synonymous with retime, 
except in its fourth definition, supra. 
REN'OVATED, pp. Renewed; made new, 
fresh or vigorous. 

REN'OVATING, ppr. Renewing. 
RENOVATION, ». [Fr.from L. renovatio.} 

1. The act of renewing ; e making new after 
decay, destruction or depravation ; renew- 
al ; as, tile renovation or the heart by grace. 

There is something inexpressibly pleasing in 
the annual renovation of the world. Rambler. 

2. A state of being renewed. Bacon . Milton. 
REN OWN', n. [Fr. renommle ; re and nom- 

mer, to name.] 

Fame; celebrity; exalted reputation derived 
from the extensive praise of great achieve- 
ments or accomplishments. 

Giants of old, men of renown. 

Gen. vi. Num. xvi. 

RENOWN', c. t. To make famous. 

Soft elocution does thy style renown. 

Dryden. 

A bard whom pilfer’d pastorals renown. Pope. 
[This verb u nearly or quite obsolete.} 
REN OWN 'ED, o. Famous ; celebrated for 
great and heroic achievements, for distin- 
guished qualities or for grandeur ; eminent ; 
as, renowned men , a renowned king, a re- 
nowned city. Milton. Dryden. 

RENO W N'EDLY, adv. With fame or ce- 
lebrity. 

RENOWN'LESS, a. Without renown ; in- 
glorious. 

RENT, pp. of Rend. Tom asunder ; split or 
burst by violence ; tom. 

RENT, n. [from rend.} A fissure ; a break 
or breach made by force , as, a rent made 
in the earth, m a rock or in a garment. 

2. A schism; a separation; as, a rent in the 
church. Whitt. 

RENT, v. t. To tear. [See Rend.} 

RENT, c.i. To rant. [ATof in use.] Hudibras. 
RENT, «. [Fr. rente, from rendre ; It. ren- 
dtia ; Sp. renta; D. Dan. & G. rente; Sw. 
rdnta.} 

A sum of money, or a certain amount of 
other valuable thing, issuing yearly from 
lands or tenements ; a compensation or re- 
turn, in the nature of an acknowledgment, 
for the possession of a corporeal inherit- 
ance. Blachstone. 

Rents, at common law, are of three kinds ; 
rent-service, rent-charge , and rentseck. 
Rent-service is when some corporal service 
is incident to it, as by fealty and a sum of 
money ; rent-charge is when the owner of 
the rent has no foture interest or reversion 
expectant in the land, but the rent is re- 
served in the deed by a clause of distrem 
for rent in arrear ; rent-tech, dry rent, is 
rent reserved by deed, but without any 
clause of distress. Thaw am also rents of 
assize, certain established rents of free- 
holders and copy-holders of manors, which 
cannot be varied; called also quit-rents. 
Theee when payable hi silver, am called 
U>hUe rentier, contradistinction to rente re- 
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Mradki work or the baser metals, caM 
black renit, or black mail R ack -rent he a 
rant of the foil rake of the tenement, at 
near it A /«« farm rent it a rent-charge 
taring out of an estate in fee. of at least 
one fourth of the rake of the lands at the 
time of its itarratian. Blac k s t on e. 

KENT, v. t. To leaae ; to grant the poee oa 
sion and enjoyment of lands or tenements 
for a consideration k the nature of rent 
The owner of an estate or house ml* it to 
a tenant for a term of years. 

2. To take and hold by lease (ha possession 
of land or a tenement, for a consideration 
in the nature of rent. The tenant rent* 
his estate for a year. 

RENT, r. t. To be leased, or let for rent ,* 
as, an estate or a tenement rents for five 
hundred dollars a vear« 

RENTABLE, a. it may be rented. 

RENT'AGE, n. Rent [Not used.] 

RENTAL, n. A schedule or account of 
rents. 

RENTED, pp. Leased on rent 

RENTER, n. One who leases an estate ; 
more generally, the lessee or tenant who 
takes an estate or tenement on rent 

RENTER, v. t. [Fr. rentraire ; L. retraho, 
retrahere ; re and traho, to draw.] 

1. To fine-draw ; to sew together the edjjca 
of two* pieces of cloth without doubling 
them, so that the seam is scarcely visible. 

2. In tapestry , to work new warp into a 
piece of damaged tapestry, and on this to 
restore the original pattern or design. 

Encyc. 

3. To sew up artfully, as a rent 

RENTERED, pp. Fine-drawn ; sewed art- 
fully together. 

RENTERER, n. A fine-drawer. 

RENTERING, ppr. Fine-drawing; sewing 
artfully together. 

RENTING, ppr. Leasing on rent; taking 
on rent. 

RENt’-ROLL, n. [ rent and roll.'] A rental ; 
a list or account of rents or income. 

RENUNCIATION, n. [L .renunciaito.] The 
act of renouncing; a disowning; rejec- 
tion. [See Renounce.] Taylor. 

RENVERSE, v. t. renvert >. [Fr. renter ter.] 
To reverse. [Not used.] Spenser. 

RENVERSE, a. renters '. In heraldry, in- 
verted; set with the head downward or 
contrary to the natural posture. Encyc. 

RENVERSEMENT, «. renvers'ment. The 
act of reversing. [Afol in use.] Stukely. 

REOBTA'IN, «. t. [re and obtain.] To ob- 
tain again. 

REOBTA'INABLE, a. That may be ob- 
tained again. Sherwood. 

REOBTAINED, pp. Obtained again. 

REOBTA'IN ING, ppr. Obtaining again. 

REOPPO'SE, v. t. * as a. To oppose again. 

REQRDA'IN, e. t. [re and ordain ; Fr. re- 
ordonner.] 

To ordain again, as when the first ordina- 
tion is defective. 

REORDA'INED, pp. Ordained again. 

REQRDA'IN IN 0,ppr. Ordaining again. 

REORDINATION, n. A second ordina- 
tion. Atterbury. 

REORGANIZATION, n. The act of or- 

EBlS* TEST 

REORGANIZED *. [rs and orpaata] Te 


otwamaa anew; to reduoe again to an-| 
gtdar body, or to a aya tom ; as, to reor- 
gnmne a lodety or an army. Hosach. 

REORGANIZED, m. Organised anew. 

REORGANIZING, per. Organising anew. 

REPACIFIED, pp. Fteifled or appeased 

RE?AC'IFr, e. t. [rs and pacify.] To pa- 

REPA$rmNG, ppr. Pacifying again. 

REPACK', v. t. [rs and pack.] xV> paok a 
second time ; as, to repack beef or pork. 

REPACK'ED, pp. Packed again. 

REPACK'ER, n. One that repa ck s. 

REPACKING, ppr. Pocking anew. 

REPAID, pp. of Repay. Paul back. 

REPA'IR, v. t. [Fr. rsparer; L. reparo ; rs 
and pstro, to prepare. See Pare. J 

1. To restore to a sound or good state after 
decay, injury, dilapidation or partial de- 
struction , as, to repair a house, a wall or 
a ship ; to repair raws and bridges. Tem- 
perance ana diet may repair a broken or 
enfeebled constitution. Food repairs the 
daily waste of the body. 

2. To rebuild a part decayed or destroyed ; 
to fill up ; as, to repair a breach. 

3. To make amends, as for an injury, by an 
equivalent ; to indemnify for ; as, to repair 
a loss or damage. 

REPA'IR, h. Restoration to a sound or good 
state after decay, waste, injury or partial 
destruction ; supply of loss ; reparation ; 
as, materials are collected for the repair of 
a church or a city. 

REPA'IR, v. L [Fr. repairer.] To go to ; 
to betake one’s self; to resort; as, to re- 
pair to a sanctuary for safety. 

Go,mountthe winds and to the shades repair 

REPA'IR, n. The act of betaking one’s self | 
to any place ; a resorting ; abode. Dryden. 

REPA'I RABLE, a. That may be repaired; 
reparable. 

REfA'IRED, pp. Restored to a good or 
sound state ; rebuilt ; made good. 

REPA'IKER, n. One who repairs, restores 
or makes amends ; as, the repairer of de- 
cay. Dryden. 

REPAIRING, ppr. Restoring to a sound 
state , rebuilding ; making amends for loss 
or injury. 

REPAND', a. [L. repandus.] In botany , a 
repand leaf is one, the rim of which is 
terminated by angles having sinuses be- 
tween them, inscribed in the segment of a 
circle ; or which has a bending or waved 
margin, without any angles ; or which is 
borne red with numerous minute angles 
and small segments of circles alternately 
Martyn. Lee. Smith. 

REPANIVOUS, a. [supra.] Bent upwards ; 
ijonvexedly crooked. Broom. 

REPARABLE, a. [Fr. from L. reparabtlu. 
8ee Repair.] 

1. That may be repaired or restored to a 
sound or good state ; as, a house or wall 
is not reparable. 

2. That may be r e trieved or made good ; 
as, the loss is reparable. 

8. That may be supplied by an equivalent; 
as, a reparable injury. 

REPARABLY, ado. In a manner admit- 
ting «f restoration to a good state, or of 
amends, supply or indemnification. 
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REPARATION, n. The act of raptMag ; 
restoration to soundness or a good state; 
as, the reparation of a bridge or of 0 high- 

2. Supply of what Is wasted ; as, the repara- 
tion of decaying health or strength after 
disease or exhaustion. 

3. Amends ; indemnification for loss or da- 
mage. A loss may be too great for repara- 
tion. 


4. Amends ; satisfaction for injury. 

I am sensible of the scandal I have given by 
my loose writings, and make what rrporttfen I 
am able. Dryden. 

REPAR'ATIVE, a. That repairs; restoring 
to a sound or good state; that amends de- 
fect or makes good. Taylor. 

REPAR'ATIVE, n. That which restores to 
a good state ; that which makes amends. 

Woiton. KettleeseU. 
REPA RTEE', n. [Fr. repartw , from reparitr, 
to divide, to share, to reply ; re and parttr, 
to divide.] 

A smart, ready and witty reply. 

Cupid wu as bad ss he ; 

Hear but the youngster’s repartee. Prior. 

REPARTEE', v. i. To make smart and witty 
replies. Prior. 

REr'ASS, v. t. [Fr. repasser , It ripauare, 
re and pass.] 

To pass again ; to pass or travel hack ; as, 
to repast a bridge or a river ; to repass the 
sea. Pope. 

REP 1 ASS, v. t. | To pais or go back; to 

move back ; as, troops passing and repass- 
inn before our eyes. 

REP'ASSED, pp. Passed or traveled back 
REP'ASSING, ppr. Passing back. 
REPAST, n. [Fr. repos, from repaltre; L. 
re and paec o, to feed.] 

1. The aot of taking food; or the food taken , 
a meal. 

From dance to sweet repot/ they turn. 

Milton. 

A repait without luxury. Johnson. 

2. Food ; victuals. 

Go, snd get me some repait. Shak. 

REP'AST, v. t. To feed , to feast. Shah. 
REPASTURE, n. Food, entertainment. 

[Not in tue.] Shak. 

REPAY, v. t. [Fr. repayer ; re and pay.] 

1. To pay back ; to reftind , as, to repay 
money borrowed or advanced. 

2. To make return or requital , in a good or 
bad senae, as, to.repay kindness; to repay 
an injury. 

Benefits which cannot be repaid — are net 
commonly found to increase affection. Rambler. 

3. To recompense, as for a loss Milton* 

4. To compensate; as, false honor repaid 

in contempt. Bacon. 

REPAYABLE, a. That is to be repaid or 
refunded ; as, money lent, repayable at the 
end of sixty days. 

REPAYING, yyr. Paying back; compen- 
sating; requiting. 

REPAYMENT, ». The act of paying back; 
reimbursement. 

2. The money or other thing repaid. 
REPE'AL, v. t. [Fr. rappeUr , t» recall; re 
and oppeler, L. appsuo ; ad and polio,] 

1. To recall. [Obsolete as U respects persons.] 


2. To recall, as a deed, wUI, law or statute, 
to revoke ; to abrogate by an authoritative 
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act, or by the same power that mad* or 
enacted; as, the legislature may repeal at 
one session, a law enaoted at a pnaedfaig 

REPE'AL, a. Recall from exile. {Not m 
use.] Shuk. 

2. Revocation ; abrogation ; as, the repeal 
of a statute. 

REPEALABIUITY, «. The quality of be- 
ing repealable. 

REPEA'LABLE, a. Capable of being re- 


REPEA'LABLE, a. Capable of being re- 
pealed ; revocable by tbe same power that 
enacted. It is held as a sound principle, 
that charters or grants which vest rights 
in individuals or corporations, are not 
repealable without tbe consent of the 
grantees, unless a clause reserving the 
right is inserted in the act 
REPE'ALED, pp. Revoked; abrogated. 
REPFALER, n. One that repeals. 

RE PE' A LING, ppr. Revoking; abroga- 
ting. 

REPE'AT, v. t. [Fr. repeter; It. ripetere; 
8p. repetir ; L.repeto; re andpeto, to'make 
at or drive towards. This verb ought to 
be written Repete, in analogy with compete , 
and with repetition ] 

1. To do, make, attempt or utter again ; to 
iterate ; as, to repeat an action , to repeat 
an attempt or exertion ; to repeat a word 
or discourse ; to repeat a Bong ; to repeat 
an argument. 

2. To try again. 

I the danger will repeat Dryden. 

3. To route , to rehearse. 

He rejieated some lines of Virgil. Waller . 

To repeat signals, in the navy, is to make the 
same signal which the admiral or com- 
mander has made, or tb make a signal 
again. Mar. Diet. 

RErE'AT, n. In music, a mark directing a 
part to be repeated in performance. 

2. Repetition. 

REPE'ATED, pp. Done, attempted or 
spoken again : recited 
REPEATEDLY, ode. More than once ; 
again and again, indefinitely. He has 
been repeatedly warned of his danger. 
REPE'ATKR, n. One that repeats ; one 
that recites or rehearses. 

2. A watch that strikes the hours at will, by 
the compression of a spring. 
REPEATING, ppr. Doing or uttering 

2^That strikes the number of hours ; as, a 

repeatingy&tch. 

REPED ATION, n. [ Low L.repedo ; re and 

J et, the foot.] A stepping or going back. 
Not in use.] More. 

PEL', v. t. [L. repetlo; re and pello, to 
drive.] 

1 To drive back; to force to return; to 
check advance ; as, to repel an enemy or 
an assailant. 

Htjppomedon repelTd the hostile tide. Pope. 
And virtue may repel, though not invade. 

Dryden. 

2 To resist; to oppose; as, to repel an ar- 
gument. 

REPEL', v. i. To act with force in opposi- 
tion to force impressed. Electric! tv some- 
times attracts and sometimes repete. 

S. In medicine, to check an afflux to a part 
of the body. 

REPEL'LEI), pp. Driven back ; resisted. 


Driving back; aUe or 


[L. repello ; re and pello, to 


REPEL'LENCY, n. Tbe principle of re- 
pulsion ; the quality of a substance which 
expands or separates particles and enlarges 
the volume ; es, the repeUency of heat 

Black. 

2. The quality that repels, drives back or 
resists approach ; as, the repeUency of the 
electric fluid. 

3. Repulsive quality. Forster. 

REPEL'LENT, a. Driving back; able or 

tending to repel. 

REPEL'LENT, n. In medieine, a medicine 
which drives back morbid humors into the 
mass of the blood, from which they were 
unduly secreted ; or which prevents such 
an afflux of fluid to a part, as would raise 
it to a tumor ; a discutient. 

Encyc. Quincy. Parr. 
REPEL'LER, «. He or that which repels. 
IIEPEL'LING, ppr. Driving back; resist- 
ing advance or approach effectually. 
RE'PENT, a [L. repo, to creep.] Creeping ; 
as, a repent root 

REPENT', v. i. [Fr repentir; It pentire, 
pentim ; Sp. arrepentirsc , L. re and pce- 
niteo, from poena, pain, Gr. toi*h. See 
Pain. ] 

1 To feel pain, sorrow or regret for some- 
thing done or spoken ; as, to repent that 
we nave lost much time in idleness of 
sensual pleasure; to repent that we have 
injured or wounded the feelings of a 
friend. A person repents only of what he 
himself has done or said. 

2 To express sorrow for something past 
E nobar bu» did before thy face repent. Shak 

3. To change the mind in consequence of 
the inconvenience or Injury done by past 
conduct 

Lest peradventure the people repent when 
they see war, and they return. Exod xiii 
4 Applied to the Supreme Betni j, to change 
the course of providential dealings. Gen. 
vi. Ps. cvi. 

5. In theology, to sorrow or be pained for 
sin, as a violation of God’s holy law, a dis- 
honor to his character and government, 
and the foulest ingratitude to a Being of 
infinite benevolence. 

Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 

Luke xiii. Acts lii. 
REPENT', v. t. To remember with sorrow; 
as, to repent rash words ; to repent an in- 
jury done to a neighbor ; to repent follies 
ana vices. [See Repentance.] 

2. With the reciprocal pronoun. [Fr. se re- 
pentir.] 

No man repented-him of Wi wickedness. 

Jer. riii. 

{This form, of expremon is now obsolete.] 
REPENT'ANCE, n. [Fr.] Sorrow for any 
thing done or said , the pain or grief which 
a person experiences in consequence of 
the injur}’ or inconvenience produced by 
• his own conduct. 

2. In theology, the pain, regret or affliction 
which a person feels on account of his 
past conduct, because it exposes him to 
punishment This sorrow proceeding 
merely from the fear of punishment, is 
colled legal repentance, as being excited by 
the terrors of legal penalties, and it may 
exist without au amendment of life. 

3. Real penitence ; sorrow or deep contri- 
tion for im, as an offense and dishonor to 


God, a riehrion of Ids holy law, and the 
basest ingratitude towards a Bring of in- 
finite benevolence. This is ealled evan- 
gelical repentance, and is aeoompaaied and 
followed by amendment of life. 

Repentance Is a change of mind, or a eon ver- 
sion from sin to God. Hamsnmd. 

Godly sorrow worketh repentance to salva- 
tion. S Cor. v». Matth. Hi. 

Repentance is the relinquishment of any 
practice, from conviction that it has offended 
God. Johnson. 

REPENT'ANT, a. [Fr.] Sorrowflil for past 
conduct or words. 

2. Sorrowful for sm. Milton. 

3. Expressing or showing sorrow for sin ; 

as, repentant tears; repentant ashes; re- 
pentant sighs. Shak. Pope. 

REPENT'ANT, n. One who repents; a 
penitent 

2. One that expresses sorrow for sin. 

Lightfoot. 

REPENT'ER, n. One that repents. 

REPENT'ING, ppr. Gneving for what is 
past; feeling pom or contrition for sin. 

REPENT'ING, n. Act of repenting. Hos. 
xi. 

REPENT'INGLY, adv. With repentance. 

REPEOPLE, v. t. [re and people ; Fr. re- 
peupler.] 

To people anew; to furnish agalh with a 
stock of people. The world after the 
flood was repeopled by the descendants of 
one family. 

REPfiOPLED, pp. Stocked anew with in- 
habitants. 

REPEOPLING, ppr. Furnishing again with 
a stock of inhabitants. 

REPEOPLING, «. [supra.] Tbe act of fur- 
nishing again with inhabitants. Hale. 

IlEPERCUSS', t>. t. [L. repercutio; re and 
percutio , per and quatio, to shake, to beat.] 
To beat back. Bacon. 

REP ER€U S'SI ON , ». [L. repercutno.] 

1. The act of driving back; reverberation ; 
os, the repercuseion of sound. 

2. In mute, frequent repetition of the same 

sound. Encyc. 

REPERCUSS'IYE, a. Driving back ; having 
the power of sending back ; causing to re- 
verberate ; as, repercusstve rocks. Pattuon. 

2. Repellent; as, a repercusstve medicine. 

[IVo< tn use.] Bacon. 

3. Driven back ; reverberated. Thomson. 

REPERCUSS'IYE, n. A repellent. fOAs.] 


REPERTI'TIOUS, a. [from L. repcrtus,re- 
perio.J Found; gained by finding. LAfol 
in use.] Diet. 

REPERTORY, n. [Fr. repertoire; L. reper- 
torium, from reperio, to find again ; re and 
aperio, to uncover.] 

1. A place in which things are disposed in 
an orderly manner, so that they can be 
easily found, as the index of a boric, a 
common-place book, &c. 

2. A treasury ; a magazine. 

REPETEND', a. [L. repetendus, repeto.] 

The parts of decimals continually re- 
peated. 

REPETITION, [L. repetiUo. See Re- 
peat.] 

i. The act of doing or uttering a second 
than; iteration of the same act, or ef the 
same woods er sound*. Hooker. 
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2. The Mt of netting 
not of tending ewer. 

3. ReeitaL 

4. Recital from 



5. In mimic, the art of 
playing the same part a' 

6. In rhetoric, reiteration, or a repeal w 
the mn a word, or the tame sense in differ- 
ent word*, for the purpose of making a 
deeper impression on the audience. 

REPETI'TIONAL, \a. Containing re- 
REPETPTIONARY, / petition, [little 
used.] 

REPI'NE, e. i. [re and pine.] To fret one’s 
self; to be discontented ; to feel inward 
discontent which preys on the spirits; with 
at or againet. It is our duty never to re- 
pine at the allotments of Providence. 

2. To complain discontentedly; to murmur. 
Multitudes repine at the want of that which 

nothing but idleness hinders them from alloy- 
ing. Rambler. 

3. To envy. Johruon , 

REPI'NER, n. One that repines or mur- 
murs. 

REPI'NING, ppr. Fretting one’s self; feel- 
ing discontent that preys on the spirits 
complaining; murmuring. 

2. a. Disposed to murmur or complain ; as, 
a repining temper. 

REPI'NING, n. The act of fretting or feel- 
ing discontent or of murmuring. Burnet. 
REPI'NINGLY, ado. With murmuring or 
complaint JIall. 

REPLA'CE, v. t. [Fr. replacer ; re and 
place."] 

1. To put again in the former place ; as, to 
replace a book. 

The earl — was replaced in his government 
Bacon. 

2. To put in a new place. Dryden. 

3. To repay , to refund ; as, to replace a sum 
of money borrowed. 

4. To put a competent substitute in the place 
of another displaced or of something lost. 
The paper is lost and cannot be replaced. 

REPLA/CED, pp. Put again *n a former 
place ; supplied by a substitute. Thus in 
petrifaction, the animal or vegetable sub- 
stance gradually wastes away, and is re- 
placed by ailex. 

RAPL A'CEMENT, *. The act of replacing. 
REPLA'CING, ppr. Putting again in a 
former place ; supplying the place of with 
a substitute. 

REPLATT, v. t. [re and plait.] To plait or 
fold again ; to fold one part over another 
again and again. Dryden. 

REPLA'ITED, pp. Folded again or often. 
REPLATTING, ppr. F olding again or often . 
REPLANT', v. t. [Fr. replanter ; re and 
plant.] To plant again. Bacon. 

REPLANT' ABLE, a. That may be planted 
uwq, Coigrave. 

REPLANTATION, n. The act of planting 

RE?LANT , ED, pp. Planted anew. 
REPLANNING, ppr. Planting again. 
REPLE'AD, r. t. or L [re and plead.] To 

RI?PLE'ifDER, a. In low, a second plead- 
ing or course of pleadings ; or the power 
of pleading again. 


Whenever a replea d ** Is framed, the plead- 
ing* must begin it mm* MimktUn*. 

REPLENISH,*. L [Norm, repleuer, to fill 
It riempire ; L. re and fiemt, full.] 

1. To fill; to stock with numbers or abun- 
dance. The magazines are replenished 
with corn. The springs are replenished 
with water. 

Multiply and replenish the earth. Gen. L 

2. To finish ; to complete. [Ate ta use.] 

Shai. 

REPLENISH, v. i. To recover former fUll- 
nese. Bacon. 

REPLENISHED, pp'. Filled; abundantly 
s upp lied. 

REPLENISHING, ppr. Filling ; supplying 
with ahundanee. 

REPLETE, a. [L. repletm ; re and pleo, to 
fill.] Completely filled ; full 
His words replete with guile. ' Milton. 
REPLETION, n. [Fr. from L. repletio .] 

1. The state of being completely filled ; or 

superabundant fullness. Bacon. 

2. In medicine, fbllness of blood ; plethora. 

Coxe. 

REPLETIVE, a. Filling; replenishing. 

Cot grave. 

REPLEV'IABLE, a. [S to Replevy.] Inlaw, 
that may be replevied. 

REPLEV'IED, pp. Taken by a writ of re- 
plevin. 

REPLEVIN, n. [See Replevy.] An action 
or remedy granted on a distress, bj- which 
a person whose cattle or goods are dis- 
trained, has them returned to his own pos- 
session upon giving security to try tho 
right of taking in a suit at law, and if that 
should be determined against him, to re- 
turn the cattle or goods into the possession 
of the distrainor. Blackstone. 

2. The writ by which a dirtross is replevied. 
REPLEV'ISABLE, a. That may be re- 
plevied : but little used, being superseded 
by repleviable. 

IIEPLEV'Y, v. t. [re and pledge, Norm. 
pleyg or play, whence in Law L. replegx- 
alnlu and replegiare.] 

1. To take hock, by'a writ for that purpose, 

cattle or goods that have been distrained, 
upon giving security to try the right of | 
distraining in a suit at law, and u that 
should be determined against the plaintif, 
to return the cattle or goods into the hands 
of the distrainor. In this case, the person 
whose goods aro distrained becomes the 
plaintif, and the person distraining the de- 
fendant or avowant Blackttone. 

2. To bail. 

REPLEVYING, ppr. Retaking a distress. 
[See Replevy.] 

Replication, n. [L. repiicath. see 
firmly.] An answer ; a reply. Parbcu- 

2. In law pleadings, the reply of the plaintif I 

to the defendants pica. • 

3. Return or repercussion of sound. [Not 

Shak. 

REPLrER, n. One who answers ; be that 
speaks or writes in return to something 
spoken or written. 

REPLY', e. ». [Fr, repliguer ; L. replica ; re 
and plico , to fold, that is, to turn or send 
to; IL replicare ; Sp. replicar. See Apply, 
Employ tsndPly. ] * ^ 

1. To answer; to make a return in words 
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or writing to something arid or written by 
another. 

O man, who arf thou that reefs* against 

God 1 Rom. lx, 

2. In law, to answer a defendant’s jriea. 
The defendant pleads in bar to the pfain- 
tif s declaration ; the plaintif replies to the 
defendant’s plea in bar. 

REPLY', v. t. To return for an answer. 

He knows not what to reply. 

REPLY', n. [Fr. replique ; It. replica.] An 
answer ; that which is said or written in 
answer to what is said or written by an- 
other. 

2. A book or pamphlet written in answer to 
another. 

REPLYING, ppr. Answering either in 
words or writing. 

REPOL'ISH, v. t. [Fr. repoltr ; re and po- 
lish.] To polish again. Donne 

REPOL'ISHED, pp. Polished Again. 
HJEPOL'ISlIING^ppr. Polishing anew. 
REPORT, v. t. [Ft. rapporter ; L. reporto, 
to carry back ; re ana porto, to bear.] 

1. To bear or bring back an answer, or to 
relate what has been discovered by a person 
sent to oxamine, explore or investigate, 
as, a messenger report* to his employer 
what he has seen or ascertained. The 
committee reported the whole number of 
votes. 

2. To give on account of ; to relate ; to tell 
They reported his good deeds before me. 

Neh. vl. Acts iv. 

3. To tell or relate from one to another; to 
circulate publicly, as a story , as in the 
common phrase, it is reported. 

It is reported among the heathen, and Gesli- 
mu saith it, that thou and the Jews think to 
rebel. Neh. vi. 

In this form of expression, * rofers to 
the subsequent clause of the sentence, 

“ that thou and tho Jews think to rebel, is 
reported" 

4. To give an official account or statement , 
os, the secretary of the treasury reports to 
congress annually the amount of revenue 
and expenditure 

5. To give an account or statement of cases 
and decisions in a court of luw or chan- 
cery. 

| 0. To roturn, as sound ; to give back. 

! Bacon. 

To be reported, or usually, to be reported 
of, to be well or ill spoken of ; to be men- 
tioned with respect or reproach. Acts xvi. 
Rom. iii. 

REPORT, v. i. To make a statement of 
facts. Tho committee will report at twelve 
o’clock. 

REPORT, n. An account returned ; a state- 
ment or relation of facts given in reply to 
inquiry, or by a person authorised to ex- 
amine and make return to his employer. 

From TbclL sent ss spies to moke report . 

Waller. 

2. Rumor , common fame ; story circulated. 
Report, though often originating in fact, 
soon becomes incorrect, and is seldom de- 
serving of credit. When we have no evi- 
dence out popular report, it is prudent to 
suspend our opinions in regard to the facts. 

3. Repute; public character; as, evil re- 
port and good report. 2 Cor. vi. 
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Cornelius wu of good report among the 
Jem. Acta*. 

4. Account ; story; relation. 

It mu a true report that I heard in my own 
land of thy acts and of thy wisdom. 1 Kings x. 

5. Sound; noise ; as, the report of a pistol 

or cannon. Macon. 

6. An account or statement of a judicial 
opinion or decision, or of a case argued 
and determined in a court of law, chancery, 
&c. The books containing such statements 
are also called report*. 

7. An official statement of facts, verbal or 
written ; particularly, a statement in wri- 
ting of proceedings and facta exhibited by 
an offioer to his superiors ; as, the report* 
of the heads of departments to congress, 
of a master in chancery to the court, of 
committees to a legislative body and the 
like. 

REPORTED, pp. Told, related or stated in 
answer to inquiry or direction ; circulated 
in popular rumors ; reputed; stated -offi* 
dally. 

REPORTER, n. Ono that gives an account, 
verbal or written, official or unofficial. 

2. An officer or person who makes state- 
ments of law proceedings and decisions, 
or of legislative debates. 

REPORTING, ppr. Giving account; re- 
lating; presenting statements of facts or of 
adjudged cases m law. 

REPORTI NGLY, adv. By report or com- 
mon fame. 

REPO'S A L, n. * as a. [from repo*e.] The 
act of reposing or resting. Shak. 

REPO'SE, v. t. * as z. [Yr.reposer, re and 

r er, to put, It. nposare, Sp. repotar ; 

repono, repotut .] 

1 . To lay at rest. 

— After the toil of battle, to repote 
Your wearied virtue. Mtlton. 

2. To lay , to rest, as the mind, in confidence 
or trust; as, to repose trustor confidence 
in a person’s veracity. 

3. To lay up ; to deposit ; to lodge , as, peb- 
bles reposed in clira. Woodward. 

4. To place iu confidence. 

REPO'SE, v. *. To lie at rest; to sleep. 

Within a thicket 1 repot’d. Chapman. 

2. To rest in confidence. 1 repote on the 
faith and honor of a friend. 

3. To lie; to rest; as, trap reposing on sand. 
REPO'SE, n. [Fr. repos.] A lying at real. 

2. Sleep ; rest ; quiet. Milton. Shak. 
3 Rest of mind; tranquillity; freedom from 
uneasiness. 

4. Cause of rest. 

After great lights must be grsat shadow*, 
which v« call repote*. Dryden. 

5. Iu poetry, a reat; a pauae. Encye. 
6 In pamtmg, harmony of colors, as when 
nothing glaring appears. OUpin. 

REPO'SED, pp. Laid at reat; placed in 
confidence. 

REPO'SEDNESS, n. State of being at rest 
REPO'SING, ppr. Laying at reat; placing 
in confidence ; lying at rest; sleeping. 
REPOS'lT, v. t. [L. repotiku , repono 7] To 
lay up ; to lodge, as for safety or preserva- 
tion. 

Others repont their young in holes. Dorham. 
REPORTED, pp. Laid up ; deposited for 
safety or preservation. 
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REPOS'! TING, ppr. Laying np or lodging 


REPOSITION, a. The act of replacing; 

as, the repetition of a bone. Wiseman. 

REPOSITORY, n. [L. repotitormm, from 
repono.] 

A place where things are or may be deposit- 
ed for safety or preservation. A granary 
is a repository for com, an arsenal for arms. 
The mind or memory is called the repository 
of ideas. Locke. 

REPOSSESS', v. t. [re and pome*.] To 
possess again. 

Nor shall my father repottett the land. Pap*. 
To repoueu on*’* self to obtain possession 
again. 

REPOSSESSED, pp. Possessed again. 
REPOSSESSING, ppr. Possessing again ; 

obtaining possession again. 
REPOSSES'SION, n. The act of possessi ng 
again ; the state of possessing again. 
REP6UR, v. t. [reandpour.] To pour again. 
REPREHEND', v. t. [L. reprehendo; re 
and prehendo, to seise; Fr. reprendre.] 

1. To chide; to reprove. 

Pardon me for reprehending thee. Shak. 

2. To blame ; to censure. 

1 nor advise, nor reprehend the choice. 

PhiUipi. 

3. To detect of fallacy. 

This color will be ‘reprehended or encounter- 
ed, by imputing to all excellencies in composi- 
tions a kind of poverty. [Not in use.] Bacon 

4. To accuse; to charge with a fault; with 

of, as, Aristippus being reprehended of 
luxury. Bacon. 

REPREHENDED, pp. Reproved; blamed. 
REPREHEND'ER, n. One that reprehends; 

one that blames or reproves. Hooker. 
REPREHENDING, ppr. Reproving; bla- 
ming. 

REPREHENSIBLE, a. [Fr. from L. repre- 
hentut.] 

Blamable; culpable; censurable; deserv- 
ing reproof ; applied to person* or thing t ; 
as, a reprehensible person ; reprehensible 
conduct 

REPREHEN'SIBLENESS, n. Blamable- 
noss; culpableness. 

REPREHEN'SIBLY, adv. Culpably ; in a 
manner to deserve censure or reproof. 
REPREHEN'SION, n. [Fr. from L. repre- 
hensio.] 

Reproof; censure; open blame. Faults not 
punishable, may deserve reprehension. 
REPREHEN'SIVE, a. Containing reproof. 

REPREHEN'SORY, a. Containing reproof. 

Boswell. 

REPRESENT', v. t. * as x. [Fr. repreienter ; 
L. repreuento ; re and Low L. pratento , 
from preeten* , present.] 

1. To show or exhibit by resemblance. 

* Before him bum 

Seven lamps, as in a iodise, representing 
The heavenly fires. Milton. 

2. To describe ; to exhibit to the mind in 
words. 

The managers of the bank at Genoa have 
been represented as a second kind of senate. 

A ddi so n . 

Sr. To exhibit; to show by action; as, a 
tragedy well represented. Johnson. 

4. To personate ; to act the character or to 


fill the pise# of another in a play ; as, to 
represent the cha ract e r of King Richard. 

fi. To supply the place of; to act as a sub- 
stitute for another. The parliament of 
Great Britain represents the nation. The 
congress of the United States represents 
the people or nation. The senate is con- 
sidered as representing the states in their 
corporate capacity. 

6. To show by arguments, reasoning or 
statement of facts. The memorial repre- 
sents the situation of the petitioner. Re- 
present to your son the danger of an idle 
life or profligate company. 

7. To »tand in the place o£ in the right of 
inheritance. 

All the branches inherit the same share that 
their root, whom they represent, would have 
done. Blackitont. 

REPRESENT'ANCE, n. Representation ; 
likeness. [Not used.] Donne. 

REPRESENT'ANT, n, A representative 
[Not in use.] Wotton. 

REPRESENTATION, ». The act of re- 
presenting, describing or showing. 

2. That which exhibits by resemblance ; 
image, likeness, picture or statue ; as, re- 
presentations of God. StillingHeet 


StiUingfieet 


3. Any exhibition of the form or operations 
of a thing by something resembling it. fi 
map is a representation of the world or a 
part of it The terrestrial globe is a re- 
presentation of the earth. An orrery is a 
representation of the planets and their re- 
volutions. 

4. Exhibition, as of a play on the s&ge. 

5. Exhibition of a character in theatrical 
performance. 

6. Verbal description; statement of aigu- 
raents or facts in narration, oratory, de- 
bate, petition, admonition, &c. ; as, the 
representation of a historian, of a witness 
or an advocate. 

7. The business of acting as a substitute for 
another ; as, the representation of a nation 
in a legislative body. 

8. Representatives, as a collective body. It 
is expedient to have an able representation 
in both houses of congress. 

9. Public exhibition. 

10. The standing in the place of another, as 

an heir, or in the right of taking by in- 
heritance. Blackstone 

REPRESENTATIVE, «. [Fr. represen- 

tatjf.] 

1. Exhibiting a similitude. 

They own the legal sacrifices, though repre- 
sentative, to be proper and real. Atterbury. 

2. Bearing the character or power of an- 

other; as, a council representative of the 
people. Swift. 

REPRESENTATIVE, n. One that exhi- 
bits the likeness of another. 

A statue of Rumor, whispering an idiot in 
the ear, who was the representative of credulity. 

Addison. 

2. In legislative or other business, an agent, 
deputy or substitute who supplies the place 
of another or others, being invested with 
his or their authority. An attorney is the 
representative of his client or employer. 
A member of the house of oommons is the 
representative of his constituents and of 
the nation. In matters oonoenring his 
constituents only, he k supposed to be 
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bound by their instructions, hit is the 
enacting of laws for the nation, he ia sup- 
poeed not to be bound by their inatzuetkow, 
a* he acta for the whole nation. 

3. In late, one that standa in foe place of 
another as heir, or hi foe right of succeed- 
ing to an estate of inheritance, or to a 
crown. 

4. That tyr which any thing b exhibited or 
shown. 

This doctrine supposes the perfections of 
God to be the repretenUtket to ns of what* 
ever we perceive in the creatures. Locke. 
REPRESENTATIVELY, ode. In the cha- 
racter of another; by a representative. 

Barrow. 

2, By substitution ; by delegation ofpower. j 

REPRESENTATIVENESS, a. ThHute 
or quality of being representative. 

Dr. Barnet observes that every thought is at- 
tended with consciousness and representative- 
ness. Spectator. 

REPRESENTED, jop. Shown; exhibited; 
personated ; described ; stated ; having 
substitutes. 

RE PRESENTER, n. One who shows, ex- 
hibits or describes. 

2. A representative ; one that acta by de- 
putation. [Little sued.] Swift. 

REPRESENTING, ppr. Showing; ex- 
hibiting; describing; acting in another’s 
character ; acting in the place of another. 
REPRESENTMENT, ». Representation ; 
image ; an idea proposed as exhibiting the 
likeness of something. Taylor. Brown. 
REPRESS', v. t. [L. repreesus, reprino ; re 
and prttxo, to press.] 

1. To crush; to quell; to put down; to sub- 
due ; to suppress ; as, to repress sedition 
or rebellion ; to repress foe first risings of j 
discontent 

2, To check ; to restrain. 

Such kings 

Favor the innocent, repress the bold. 

Waller. 

REPRESS', r . The aot of subduing. [ Not 
in use 1 

REPRESSED, pp. Crushed; subdued. 
REPRESSER, n. One that crushes or sub- 
dues. 

REPRESSING, ppr. Crushing; subduing; 
checking. 

REPRESSION, r . The act of subduing; 
as, the repression of tumults. K. Charles. 
2. Check; restraint 
REPRESSIVE, a. Having power to crush ; 

tending to subdue or restrain. 
BEPRIE'VAI* r . Bespit; reprieve. [Not 
m use J Overbury. 

REPllE'VE, v. t. [I know not foe origin 
of this word, unless it is foe Frenoh re~ 
prendre, repris. In Norm, repriont is ren- 
dered reprieved deductions, and reprises, 
deductions and duties yearly paid out of 
lands.] 

1. To respit after sentence of death; to sus- 
pend or delay foe execution of for a time; 
as, to reprieve a criminal for ^thir ty day s. 

Amn. 

2. To grant a rwrpitto; to relieve for a time 
from any suffering. 

Company, though U may reprieve a — 

his melancholy, yet c an not secure a 

Von. nr 
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REPRIEVE, r . • The Uupxvr , 
of foe execution of sentsooe of death on a 
criminal. Clarendon. 

2. Respit; interval of ease or relief. 

All that I ask is but a short reprieve, 

Till I forget to love, and loam to grieve. 


REPRIEVED, pp. Respited; allowed a 
longer time to live than foe sentence of j 
death permits. 

REPRIEVING, ppr. Respiting; suspend- 
ing the execution of for a time. 
REPRIMAND, v. t. [Fr. reprimander. If | 
this word is from L. reprimo, it must be 
formed from foe participle repritaenehte.] 

1. To reprove severely; to reprehend; to 
chide fin* a fault 

German icu* was severely rep r imande d by 
Tiberius, for traveling into Egypt without his 
permission. Arbutkuet. 

2. To reprove publicly and officially, in ex- 
ecution of a sentence. The court ordered 
the officer to be reprim a n ded, 

REPRIMAND, r . Severe reproof for a 
fault ; reprehension, private or public. 

Spectator. 

REPRIMANDED, pp. Severely reproved. 
REPRIMANDING, ppr. Reproving se- 
verely. 

REPRINT', v. t. [re and print] To print 
again ; to print a second or any new edi- 
tion. Pope. 

2. To renew the impression of any thing. 

The business of redemption is-— to rsprint 
God’s image on the soul. South. 

RE'PRINT, r . A second or a new edition 
of a book. Remew of Grit slack. 

REPRINTED, pp. Printed anew; impress- 
ed again. 

REPRINTING, ppr. Printing again ; re- 
newing an impression. 

REPRI'SAL, r. * as *. [Fr. repnstaillet ; | 
It. rtpresaglia, Sp. represalia ; Fr. repren- 
dre, repris, to retake ; re and prendre, L. 
prendo.] 

1. The seixure or taking of any tiling from 
an enemy by way of retaliation or indem- 
nification for something taken or detained 
by him. 

2. That which is taken from an enemy to 

indemnify an owner for something of his 
which the enemy has seized. Reprisals 
may consist of persons or of goods. Let- 
ters of marque and reprisal may be ob- 
tained in order to seize tne bodies or goods 
of the subjects of an offending state, until I 
satisfaction shall be made. Black stone. \ 

3. Recaption ; a retaking of a roan’s own 

goods or any of his family, wife, child or 
servant, wrongfully taken from him or de- 
tained by another. 1 n this case, the owner 
may retake the goods or persons wherever 
be finds them. Black stone. 

Letters of marque and reprisal, a com- 1 
mission granted by the supreme authority 
of a state to a subject, empowering him to 
pass foe frontiers [marque'], that is, enter 
an enemy’s territories and capture the 
— nd persons of the enemy, in return 
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REPBI'SE, a. . u *. [Fr.] A MklM if 
way of retaliation. [Ow.] Dryden. 

REPRISE, v. A i as a. Totake^nin. [d*.J 


goods anc , 

forgooda or persons taken by him. 

4. The act of retorting on an enemy by in- 
flicting suffering or death on a prisoner 
taken from him, in retaliation of an act of 
inhumanity. VaUel. 


2. To recompense ; to pay. [Ob.] OremL 
REPRI'ZES, r. plur. In late , yearly deduc- 
tions out of a manor, as rent-charge, rent- 
seek, Ac. /am. 

REPROACH, v. t. [Fr. reprocher; It rha- 
procciare; from the same root as approach, 
and Fr. procke, near, L.prox, inprae&n**, 
from a root in Clou Brg, signifying to 
thrust or drive ; probably Tia.j 

1. To censure in terms of opprobrium or 
contempt 

Mesentius with his ardor warm’d 

His feinting Mends, reproach'd their shame- 
ful flight, 

Repell’d the victors. Drydm. 

2. To charge with a fault in severe lan- 


That shame 
There sit not, and reproach us as unclean. 

MiUom. 

3. To upbraid ; to suggest blame for any 
thing. A man’s conscience will reproach 
him for a criminal, mean or unworthy ac- 
tion. 

4. To treat with scorn or contempt Luke vi. 

REPROACH, ». [The pointed vowel desig- 
nates the accented syllable.] Censure min- 
gled with oontempt or derision ; contume- 
lious pr opprobrious language towards any 
person; abusive reflections; as, foul-mouth- 
ed reproach. Shah. 

2. Shame; infamy; disgrace. 

Give not thine heritage to reproach. 

Joel ii. Is. iv. 

3. Object of contempt, scorn or derision. 
Come, and let us build up the well of Jeru- 
salem, that we may be no more a reproach. 

Neh. U. 

4. That which ia the cause of shame or dis- 
grace. Gen. xxx. 

REPROACH ABLE, a. Deserving reproach. 

2. Opprobrious; scurrilous. [Not prosier.] 

REPROACHED, pv. Censured in term* of 
contempt; upbraided. 

REPROACHFUL, a. Expressing censure 
with contempt ; scurrilous ; opprobrious ; 
as, reproachful words. Shak. 

2. Shameful; bringing or casting reproach ; 
infamous ; base ; vile ; as, reproachful con- 


duct; a reproachful life. 
REPROACHFyLLY, 


ado. In terms of 
opprobriousJy ; scurrilously. 1 


reproach 
Tim. v. 

2. Shamefully; disgracefully; contemptu- 
ously. 

REPROBATE, a. [L. revrobatus, repeobo, 
to disallow ; re and probo, to prove J 

1. Not enduring proof or trial; not of stand- 
ard purity or finenesc; disallowed; re- 
jected. 

Reprobate silver shall men call them, because 
the Lord hath rejected them. Jar. vi. 

2. Abandoned in sin; loet to virtue or graoe. 
They profess that they know God, but in 

works deoy him, being a 


dient, sod to every good week reprobate . Tit. I 
3. Abandoned to error, or In apostasy. 2 

Tim. iii. 

REPROBATE, «. A parson abandoned to 
sin; one lost to rota* and religion. 
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I acknowledge aaywrtf a r e prvba t s, a rittaln, 
a traitor to the king. 8*ifk. 

REP'ROBATE, v. t. To disapprove with 
detestation or marks of extreme dislike; 
to disallow ; to rqject It expresses more 
than disapprove or disallow. We ditap- 
prove of slight faulta and improprieties ; 
we reprobate what is mean or criminal. 

2. In a milder sense, to disallow. 

Such an answer as this, is reprobated and 
disallowed of in law. Ayhfft. 

3. To abandon to wickedness and eternal 

destruction. Hammond . 

4. To abandon to his sentence, without hope 
of pardon. 

Drive him out 

To reprobated exile. Southern. 

REPROBATED, pp. Disapproved with ab- 
horrence; rejected; abandoned to wickcd- 
ness or to destruction. 

REPTtOBATENESS, 4. The state of being 
reprobate. 

REFROBATER, n. One that reprobates. 

REPROBATING, ppr. Disapproving with 
extreme dislike; rejecting; abandoning to 
wickedness or to destruction. 

REPROBATION, n. [Fr. from L. repro- 
bation 

1. The act of disallowing with detestation, 
or of expressing extrome dislike. 

2. The act of abandoning or state of being 
abandoned to eternal destruction. 

When a sinnei la ao hardened as to feel no 
remorae or misgiving of conscience, It la con- 
sidered as a sign of reprobaUon. Encyc. 

3. A condemnatory sentence ; rejection. 

Set a brand of reprobation on dipt poetry 

and false coin. Dryden. 

RKPROBATIONEll, n. One who abandons 
others to eternal destruction. South. 

REPRODUCE, v. t. [re and produce .] To 
produce again; to renew the production 
of a thing destroyed. Trees ure repro- 
duced by new shoots from the roots or 
stump ; and certain animals, as the polype, 
are reproduced from cuttings. Encyc. 

REPRODUCED, pp. Produced anew. 

REPRODUCER, u. One or that which re- 
produces. Burke. 

REPRODUCING, ppr. Producing anew. 

REPRODUCTION, n. The act or process 
of reproducing that which has been de- 
stroyed ; as, the reproduction of plants or 
animals from cuttings or slips. The re- 
production of several parts of lobsters and 
crabs is one of the greatest curiosities in 
natural history. Encyc. 

REPROOF', n. [from reprove.] Blame ex- 
pressed to the faoe; censure for a fault; 
reprehension. 

Those beat can bear rtprwf, who merit praise. 

Pope 

He that hsteth reproof is brutish. Frov. xii. 

2. Blame cast; censure directed to a per- 
son. 

REPROVABLE, a. [from reprove.] Worthy 
of reproof ; deserving censure ; blamable. 

Taylor. 

REPROVE, v. t. [Fr. reprower; L. reprobo ; 
re and probe, to prove.] 

1 . To blame ; to censure. 

I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices— 

Pa.1. 

3. To charge with a fault to the face ; to 
chide; to reprehend. Lukeiti. 


3. To blame for; with eft os, to reprove 
one 0 / laziness. Carew. 


1. Asseoo d atohiioctian, or a sew publica- 
tion of something before published. 


4. To convince of a fault, orto make it ma- 2. A second publication, asof a former will; 

attest. John xvi. renewal. 

5 . To refote; to disprove. Wrf h» If4here be many testaments, the last em- 

Shak. throws ail tha former 1 but the np uNkattim of 

6. To excite a sense of guilt. The heart or a former will, revokes one of a later dam, snd 

conscience reproves us? r 4 

7. To manifest silent disapprobation or REPUBT.ISH, v. t. [re and publish.] To 

blame. 4 publish a second time, or to publish a new 

The vicious cannot beer the presence of the edition of a work before published, 
good, whose very looks reprove them, and 2. To publish anew. 


whose life is a severe, though silent admoni- 
tion. Buckminster. 

REPROVED, pp. Blamed; reprehended; 
convinced of a fault. 


Unless, subsequent to the purchase or con- 
tract, the devisor republiihet his will. 

REPUB'LISHED, pp. Published anew. ‘ 


REPROVER, ». One that reproves; he or REPUB'LISHER, ft. One who republishes, 
that which blames. Conscience is a bold REPUB'LISHING, ppr. Publishing again 

■wssuwaKL’tt 

a second time. Evelyn. REPUDIATE, 0 . t. [Fr. repudier : L. re- 

DfTiDTi/wrn ' ! 


REPRU'NED, pp. Pruned a second time. 
REPRU'NING, ppr. Pruning a second 
time. 

REPTILE, a. [Fr. from L. reptiles, from 
repo, to creep, Gr. iexu ; It retttie ; Sp. 


pttdio ; re and one of the roots in class Ed, 
which signifies to send or thrust] To 
cast away; to reject ; to discard. 

Atheists — repudiate all tide to tbs kingdom 
of heaven. Bentley. 


replil. See Creep. The primary sense is 2. Appropriately, to put away ; to divorce ; 
probably to rub or scrape, or to seize.] as a wife. 

1. Creeping; moving on the belly, or with REPUDIATED, pp. Castoff; rejected, 

many Bmiul feet. discarded ; divorced. 

2. Groveling; low; vulgar; as, a reptile REPUDIATING, ppr. Casting off; reject- 

race ot crew ; reptile viceB. Burke. ing ; divorcing. 

REPTILE, n. An animal that moves on REPUDIATION, n. [Fr. from L. repudi- 
its belly, or by means of small short legs, alio.] Rejection, 
as earth-worms, caterpillars, snakes and 2. Divorce ; us, the repudiation of a wife, 
the like. Arbutknot. 

In zoology, the reptiles constitute an or- REPUGN, ts. repu’ne. [ L.repuguo ; re and 
dcr of tho class Amphibia, including all pagno.] 

such as are furnished with limbs ot arti- To oppose ; to resist [iVo< used.] Elyot. 
culated extremities, as tortoises, lizards REPUGNANCE, \ n. [Fr. repugnance; It. 
and frogs. Lmnatus. REPUGNANCY, / npugnaaza ; L. re- 

2. A groveling or very mean person ; a term pugnantia, from repugno, to resist ; re and 
of contempt. puono, to fight] 

1 REPUB'LIG, «. [L. reepubtica ; res and 1. Opposition of mind; reluctance; unwil- 


publica , public affairs.] 


Skak. Dryden. 


1. A commonwealth; a state in which the 2. Opposition or struggle of passions; re- 
exercise of the sovereign power is lodged sistance. South. 

in representatives elected by the people. 3. Opposition of principles or qualities; in- 
lu modem usage, it differs from a demo- consistency ; contrariety. 

cracy or democratic state, in which the But where difference is without repugnancy, 
people exercise the powers of sovereignty that which hath been can be no pnjudice to 

in person. Y et the democracies of Greece that which is. Hooker. 

are often called republics. REPUGNANT, a. [Fr. from L. repug na nt.] 

2. Common interest; the public. [Notin 1. Opposite; contrary; inconsistent; pro- 

use.] B. Jonton. perly followed by to. Evety sin is repug- 

Republic of letters, the collective body of nant to the will of God. Every thing mo- 
1 earned men. rally wrong, is repugnant both to the honor. 


REPUBLICAN, a. Pertaining to arepublic; 
consisting of a commonwealth ; as, a re- 


os, republican sentiments or opinions ; re- 
publican manners. 


ratty wrong, is repugnant both to the honor, 
republic ; as well as to the interest of the offender, 

consisting of a commonwealth; as, a re- 2. Disobedient; not obsequious. [Not in 
publican constitution or government. use . ] Skak. 

2. Consonant to the principles of a republic; REPUGNANTLY, adv. With opposition ; 


in contradiction. 


publican manners. REPUL'LULATE, v. i. [L. re sadpullulo, 

RfiPUB'LICAN, n. One who favors or pre- to bucl] To bud again. JHoweU. 

fera a republican form of government REPULLULATION, < 1 . The act of bud- 
REPUB'LiCANISM, n. A republican form ding again. 


or system of government REPULSE, n. repaid. [L. rtpulsa, from re- 

2. Attachment to a republican form of go- pello ; re and peUo, to drive.] 
verament Burke . 1. A being checked in advancing, or driven 

REPUPLICANIZE, v. t. To convert to re- back by force. The enemy met with a 
publican principles ; as, to repubUcanbte repulse and retreated. 

"the rising generation. Ramsay. S. keftual ; denial. Bailey. 

REPUBLrCATION, n. [re and publico- REPULSE, v. t repute 1 . [L repulsus, re- 



REP 


To repel; to beat er drive book ; as, tor*- 
pulse an assailant or advancing rawnr. 

Knmee. milt on. 

REPULSED, pp. Repelled; driven book. 

REPULS'ER, n. Qne that repulses or 
drives bock. skinned. 

REPULSING, ppr. Driving back. 

REPUL'SION, n. In physics, the power of 
repelling or driving off; tlut property of 
bodies which causes them to recede from 
each other or avoid coming in contact. 

Eneyc. 

2. The act of repelling. 

REPULSIVE, a. Repelling; driving off, 
or keeping from approach. The repulsive 
power of She electric fluid Is remarkable. 

2. Cold ; reserved ; forbidding; as, repulsive 


REPULS'IVENESS, n. The quality of be- 
ing repulsive or forbidding. 
REPULS'ORY, a. Repulsive ; driving back. 
REPUR'CHASE, v. t. [re and purchase.'] 
To buy again ; to buy back ; to regain by 
purchase or expense. Hale. 

REPUR'CHASE, n. The act of buying 
again; the purchase again of what has 
been sold. 

REPURCHASED, pp. Bought back or 
again ; regained by expense ; as, a throne 
repurchased with the blood of enemies. 

Shah. 

REPURCHASING, ppr. Buying back or 
again; regaining by the payment of a 
price. 

REFUTABLE, a. [from repute .] Being in 
good repute ; held in esteem , as, a reputa- 
ble man or character ; reputable conduct 
It expresses less than respectable and ho- 
norable, denoting the good opinion of men, 
without distinction or great qualities. 

2. Consistent with reputation ; not mean or 
disgraceful. It is evidence of extreme de- 
pravity that vice it in any case reputable. 

In the article of danger, l is as reputable to j 
elude an enemy as to defeat one. Broome. 
REP'UT ABLEN ESS, n. The quality of] 
being reputable. 

REPUTABLY, adv. With reputation; 
without disgrace or discredit ; as, to fill an 
office reputably. 

REPUTATION, n. [Fr. from L. reputatio.] 

1 . Good name ; the credit, honor or charac- 
ter which is derived from a favorable pub- 
lic opinion or esteem. Reputation i t a va- 
luable species of property or right, which 
should never be violated. With the loss 
of reputation, a man and especially a wo- 
man, loses moat of the enjoyments of life. 

The best grUence of reputation is a man’s 
whole life. Ames. 

2. Character by report ; in a good or bad 
sense; as, a man has the reputation of J 
being rich or poor, or of being a thief. 

Addison. 

REPUTE, v. t. [L. repute ; re and puto, to 
think ; Fr. reptder.] 

To think ; to account ; to hold ; to reckon. 
The king was reputed % prince most prudent. 

Shah. 

Wherefore we we counted as beasts, and re- 
puted rile In your right? Job xriii. 
REPUTE, n. Reputation; good character ; 
the eramt or honor derived from common 
or public opinion ; as, men of repute. 


R E Q 


2. Character; in a bod sense; 

bold in bad repute, 
i* Established opinion; as, upheMb^old 

REFUTED, pp. Reckoned ; 
REPUTEDLY, sub. In 


REPUTELESS, a. Disreputable ; disgrace- 
ful. Shak. 

REPUTING, ppr. Thinking ; rtekoning 
accounting. 

REQUEST*, a. [Fr. requite; h. requisite, 
requiro ; re and quoro, to seek ; It riehies- 
ta ; Sp. requests k See Quest, Question .] 

1. The expression of desire to some person 
for something to be granted or done; an 
asking , a petition. 

Haman stood up to make request for his life 
to Esther the queen. Eith. vll. 

2. Prayer ; the expression of desire to a su- 
. perior or to the Almighty. Phil. iv. 

3. The thing asked for or requested. 

I will both hear and grant you your requests. 

Shak. 

He gave them their request ; but sent lean- 
ness into their soul. Ps. cvi. 

4. A state of being desired or held in such 
estimation as to be sought after or pursued. 

Knowledge and fame were In as great re- 
quest as wealth among us now Temple. 

In request, in demand ; in credit or reputa- 
tion. 

Coriolanus being now in no request. 

Request expresses less earnestness than en- 
treaty and supplication , and supposes a 
right in the person requested to aeny or 
refuse to grant. In this it differs from de- 

REQUEST', v. t. [Fr. retjuUer.] To ask; 
to solicit; to express desire for. 

The weight of the golden ear-rings which he 
requested, was a thousand and seven hundred 
shekels of gold. Judges viu 
2. To express desire to, to ask. We re- 
quested a friend to accompany us. 

Court of requests, in England, a court of 
equity for the relief of such persons os ad- 
dressed His Majesty by supplication ; abo- 
lished by Stat 16 and 17 Car. I. Encyc. 
2. A court of conscience for the recovery of I 
small debts, held bv two aldermen and 
four commoners, who try causes by the 
oath of parties and of other witnesses. 

Blackstonr. 

REQUESTED, pp. Asked; desired ; soli- 
cited. 

REQUESTER, ». One who requests; a 
petitioner. 

REQUEST'! NG, ppr. Asking; petitioning. 
REQUICK'EN, v. t. [re and quicien.] To 
reanimate ; to give new life to. Shak. 
REQUICK'ENED, pp. Reanimated. 
REQUICK'ENING,£pr. Reanimating; in- 
vigorating. 

RE'QUIEM, *i. [L.] In the Romish Church , 
a hymn or mass sung for the dead, fur the 
rest of his soul ; so called from the first 
word. Eneyc. 

2. Rest ; quiet; peace. [Ate in use.] 

Sandys. 

REQUl'ETORY, n. [Low L. requietorium.] 

A sepulcher, r Ate mi km.] Weevtr. 

REQUlRABLE, a. [from require.] That 
may be required; fit or proper to be de- 
JJ Hale. 


R JB Q 

REQUIRE, e.4. [L. requiro; re and ftur- 
ro, to seek; Fr. A Sp, requerir. See Cbery.J 

1. To demand; to ask, os of right and by 
authority. We require a person to do a 
thing, and we require a thing to be done. 

Why then doth my lord require this thing ? 

1 Chren. xxi. 

2. To claim ; to render necessary ; as a du- 
ty or any thing indispensable; as, the law 
of God requires strict obedience. 

3. To ask as a favor ; to request 

I was ashamed to require of the king a band 
of soldiers and horsemen to help us against the 
enemy in the way. Esra vui. 

[/it this sense, the word is rarely wed.] 

4. To call to account fur. 

I will require my flock at their hand. 

Eaek. xxaiv. 

5. To make necessary ; to neod , to demand 
The king's business required haste. 

1 Sam xxi 

6. To avenge ; to tako satisfaction for. 1 
Sain. xx. 

REQUIRED, pp. Demanded ; needed ; ne- 
cessary. 

REQUIREMENT, n. Demand ; requisition 
Scott. Chalmers. 
This ruler was one of those who believe that 
they can All up every requirement contained in 
the rule of righteousness. J. M. Mason. 

The Bristol water is of service where the se- 
cretions exceed the requirements of health. 

Bneyr 

REQUIRER, a. One who requires. 
REQUIRING, ppr. Demanding; neoding. 
REQUISITE, a. s as x. [L requisitiu, from 
requtro.] 

Required by the nature of things or by cir- 
cumstances; necessary; so needful that 
it cannot be dispensed with. Ropeutunce 
and faith are requisite to salvation. Air is 
requisite to support life. Heat is requisite 
to vegetation. 

REQUISITE, n. That which is necessary ; 
something indispensable. Contentment is 
a requisite to a happy life. 

God on lus part has declared the rtqumlrt, 
on ours t what we must do to obtain blossingk, 
is the great bumnei* of us all to know. Wake 
REQUISITELY, adv. Necessarily; in a 
requisite manner Boyle. 

REQUISITENESS, «. The state of being 
requisite or necessary ; necessity. Boyle. 
REQUISITION, n. [Fr., It. requisixume. 
See Require. I 

Demand ; application made as of right. Un- 
der the old confederation of the American 
states, Congress often made reuuwtUms on 
the states for money to supply the treasury ; 
but they bad no power to enforce their 
requisitions, and the states neglected or 
partially complied with them. Hamilton. 
REQUISTTIVE, a. Expressing or imply- 
ing demand. Horns. 

REQUISTTORY, c. Sought for; demanded. 
[Little used.] 

REQUITAL, n. [from requite.] Return for 
any office, good or bad; in a goad sense, 
compensation , recompense; os, the requi- 
tal of services ; in a bad sense, retaRnaon 
or punishment, as the requited at evfl deeds. 
2. Return ; reciprocal action. 

No merit their aversion can remove, 

Nor 111 requital eta cfbcc tbrir lov*. 

Waller. 

REQUITE, *. <. {Tnaagnil, L. cedo, Ir. 



RES 


RES 


R ES 


«m ntsgkm, to requite; cuitewik, MM « 

pense.] 

1. To repay either good or ewfl; la a good 
tense, to recompense ; to return tm equi- 
valent in good ; to reword. 

I slab win rtfttks you tide kindness. 9 tern, 
ii. 1 Tin. v. 

In e bod sense, to retoliote ; to return 
evil for evfl ; to punish. 

Joseph will certainly requite ns all the evil 
which we did to him. Gen. L 

2. To do or give in return. 

He bath requited me evil for good. 

REQUITED, pp. Repaid; recompensed; 
reworded. 

REQUITER, n. One who requites. 
REQUITING, ppr. Recompensing; re- 
wording ; giving in return. 
RE'RE-MOUSE, n. [Sax. hpepemuy.] A 
hot. [See Rear-mouse.'] 

RE-RESOLVE, v. i. re-rexolv'. To resolve 
o second time. 

RE'RE-WARD, n. [rear and ward,] The 
part of an army that marches in the rear, 
oa the guard; the rear guard. [The latter 
orthography is to be preferred.] Num. x. 

RESA'IL, e. t. or i. [re and sail.] To sail 
back. Pope 

RESALE, n. [re and sale.] A sale at se- 
cond hand. Bacon. 

2. A second sale ; a sale of what was before 
sold to the possessor. 

RESALUTE, v. t. [L. reealuto , re and sa- 
UUo , to salute ; Fr. resaluer.] 

1. To salute or greet anew. MiUon. 

2. To return a salutation. 

RESALUTED, pp. Saluted again. 

RESA LUTING, ppr. Saluting anew. 
RESCIND', v. t. [L. resctndo ; re and scindo, 

to cut ; Fr. rescinder.] 

1. To abrogate; to revoke; to annul ; to 
vacate an act by the enacting authority or 
by auperior authority ; as, to rescind a 
law, a resolution or a vote; to rescind an 
ediot or decree; to rescind a judgment. 

2. To cut off. [Afot used.] 

RESCISSION, n. resixh'on. [Fr. rescision, 

from L. resctssus.] 

1. The act of abrogating, annulling or va- 
cating; as, the rescission of a law, decree 
or judgment 

2. A cutting off. 

RESCIS'SORY, a. [Fr. rescisoire.] Having 


cntnr, Port resgatar, to rsdsiwn, to rescue, 
Is compounded of re and eattssre, to get. 
The Ft. rteous is evidsntiy the It rmcosea, 


power to cut off or to abrogate. Selden. 

RES 'CO US, in law. See RESCUE. 

RESCRI'BE, o.t [L. reeeribo; re and ecribo , 
to write.] 

1. To write back. Ayliffe. 

2 To write over again. Howell, 

RESCRIPT, ft. [L. reecriptum, reeeribo.] 
The answer of an emperor, when con- 
sulted by particular persons on some diffi- 
cult question. This answer serves as a 
decision of the question, and is therefore 
equivalent to an edict or decree. Encyc. 

RESCRIPTIVELY, ado. By rescript [(/»- 
usual.] Burke. 

RES'CUABLE, a. That may be rescued. 

Gayton. 

RESCUE, v. t. rts’cu. [Norm, reeevre, to 
rescue ; rescous, retaken, rescued, relieved; 
Fr. recourre, recous ; qu. from recouorer, 
to recover. The Italian riscattore, Sp. res- 


tore, to redeem, ransom, regain, eecape, 
exact, or recover, contsnetM In Fr. re- \ 
courre, from rt or re and It ecuotere , to 
■hake; scossa, a shaking; L. re and qua- 
tio .] 

To free or deliver from any confinement, 
violence, danger or evil ; to liberate from 
actual restraint, or to remove or withdraw 
from a state of exposure to evil; as, to 
rescue a prisoner from an officer; to rescue 
seamen from destruction by shipwreck. 

So the people rescued Jonathan that he died 
not 1 Sam. xiv. xxx. Ps.xxxv. 

Cattle taken by distress contrary to law, may 
be rescued by the owner, while on their way to 
the pound. BlacksUme. 

Estimate the value of one soul rescued from 
eternal guilt and agony, and destined to grow 
forever in the knowledge and likeness of God. 

At Dickinson* 

RES'CUE, w. [See the Verb.] Deliverance 
from restraint, violence or danger, by force 
or by the interference of an agent 
2. In law, rescue or rescous, the forcible re- 
taking of a lawful distress from the dis- 
trainor, or from the custody of the law ; 
also, the forcible liberation of a defendant 
from the custody of the officer, in which 
cases, the remedy is by writ of rescous. 
But when the distress is unlawfully taken, 
the owner may lawfully make rescue . 

The rescue of a prisoner from the oourt, is 
punished with perpetual imprisonment and for- 
feiture of goods. Blaclcstme. 

RES'CUED, pp. Delivered from confinement 
or danger ; or forcibly taken from the cus- 
tody of the law. 

RES'CUER, n. One that rescues or retakes. 

Kent. 

RES'CUING, ppr. Liberating from restraint 
or danger ; forcibly taking from the cus- 
tody of the law. 

RESEARCH, n. reserch'. [Fr. recherche.] 
Diligent inquiry or examination in seeking 
facts or principles ; laborious or continued 
search alter truth ; as, researches of human 
wisdom. Rogers. 

RESEARCH, v t. reserch}. [Fr. rechercher ; 
re and chercher.] 

1. To Bearch or examine with continued 
care ; to seek diligently for the truth. 

It is not easy to rtsearck with due distinction, 
in the actions of eminent personages, both how 
much may have been blemished by the envy of 
others, and what was corrupted by their own 
felicity. [l/xMuri.] Wotton. 

2. To search again ; to examine anew. 
RESEARCHER, n. reserck'er. Ope who di- 
ligently inquires or examines. 

RESE'AT, v. t. [re and seat.] To seat or 
set again. Dryden. 

JtESE'ATED, pp. Seated again. 
RESETTING, ppr. Seating again. 
RESECTION, n. [L. resectso, reseco.] The 
act of cutting or paring off. Cotgrave. 

RESEE'K, v. U pret and pp. resought, [re 
and eeek.] 

To seek again. J. Barlow. 

RESMZE, v. t. [re and setae.] To seise 
'again ; to seise a second time. Spenser. 

2. In law, to take poesession of lands and 
tenements which have been disseised. 


Wh— op e n Dm aherlf Is eeunends* to re- 
sets* the land sad dl the chattels theeeen, sad 
keep toe same in hie custody tUl toe arrival of 
the Justices of Mlockstone. 

RESETZED, pp. Seised again. 
RESKHZER, w. One who seises agate. 
RESE'IZIN G, ppr, Seising again. 
RESEIZURE, n. rese'zhur. A second sei- 
zure ; the act of seizing again. Bacon. 
RESELL', v. t. To sell again ; to sell what 
has been bought or sold. Wheaton, v. 4. 
RESEM'BL ABLE, o. [See -Roemi/e.j That 
may be compared. [Aol in use,] Gower. 
RESEMBLANCE, n. [Fr. restenblance. 
See Resemble.] 

1. Likeneaa; similitude, either of external 
form or of qualities. We observe a resem- 
blance between persons, a resemblance in 
shape, a resemblance in manners, a resem- 
blance in dispositions. Painting and poetry 
bear a great resemblance to each other, as 
one object of both is to please. Dryden. 

2. Something similar; similitude; represen- 
tation. 

These sensible things which religion hath 
allowed, are resemblances formed according to 
things spiritual. Hooker. 

Fairest resemblance of thy Maker fair — 

Milton. 

RESEM'BLE, v.t.s as ». [Fr. restembler ; 
It raesembrare ; Sp. asemejar ; Port, as- 
semelhar. See iSmiiar.] 

1. Tohave the likeness of; to bear the simili- 
tude of something, either in form, figure 
or qualities. One man may resemble an- 
other in features ; he may resemble a third 
person in temper or deportment 

Each one resembled the children of a king. 

Judges vih. 

2. To liken ; to compare; to represent as 
like something else. 

The torrid parts of Africa are resembled to a 
libbard’s slun, the distance of whose spots re- 
presents the dispersed situation of the habita- 
tions. Brerewood. 

RESEM'BLED, pp. Likened ; compared. 
RESEMBLING, ppr. Having the likeness 
of; likening; comparing. 

RESEND', v. t. pret. and pp. resent, [re and 
send.] 

To send again ; to send back. [Af©| in use.] 
Shale. 

RESENT', v.t. s as x. [Fr. ressentir, to per- 
ceive again, to have a deep sense of; re 
and sentir, to perceive, L. sentio ; It rieen- 
tire, to resent, to hear again, to resound ; 
Sp. resentiree, to resent, also to begin to 
give way or to fail ; resentimiento, resent- 
ment, a flaw or crack.] 

1. To take well ; to receive with satisfac- 
tion. [Ob*.] Bacon. 

2. To take ill ; to consider as an injury or 
affront; to be in some degree angry or 
provoked at 

Thou with scorn 

And anger would’st resent toe offer’d wrong. 

Milton. 

RESENTED, pp. Taken ill ; being in some 
measure angry at 

RESENT'ER, u. One who resents • one 
that feels an injury deeply. Wotton. 

2. In the tense of one that takes a thing 
well, fobs.] Barrow. 

RESENT'FyL, a. Easily provoked to an- 
ger ; of an irritable temper. 
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MUEOTTOG.jpr. Trtfagin. fcaRngaa- 1 Sonuddn, in OaoM »i*J»H from HSHIP, a. tire 

rJSWiNGLT, e*. With ■ mM of < lh!!^^ a , a , <la nlill.p n | atamwfj M< 

or affront ; with * degree of soger. •theme, it is still with e attain r otenm sad de- into New York, i 

2. With deep sense or strong perception, vtetioo*. Addieon. burr. 

[04s.] More. •• Exception ; something withheld. RESHIFMENT, n 


lESENT'IVE, m. Easily provoked or kri 
tated ; quick to feel an injury or affront. 


RESENTMENT, n. [Fr. ressento£lu*7i. 4 * ia &vor ’ 

risentmento; Sp. resentmiento.l Etch has some dari 

1. The excitement of passion which pro- / or p a Tf?*; ,, * 

ceeds from a sense of wrong offered to 6 jJ 
ourselves, or to those who are connected id®** ’ c#ut 

with »; Mger. TO. word luiully ex- SS^J&y' " 

JUKI 1m. excitement than anger, though 1 

« i. often iynonymou. with it. It ex- ,u !l enne U' , , . 

prewea much lea. tC we**,. nupmUion, Left^l ™ tahtt ’ 

end Mignation. In thix n», re,entmmt ti *" ™"”' “ d *" ** *“ b ' Ural j Wr 

not the eenio or perception of injury, but 6. In fair, re.erv.Uon. 

th. excitement whuh u the effect of it /» re*rve, in. ton i in hooping for other or 

c *“ hfoycnly mind. >uch high reuntment ft lture ule . Ho hai ’ 

2. Strong perception of good. [jVot " h “' n “ ” 

RESERVATION, n. « u e. [Fr. fromT' "ftfSTrf-lS 


"closure. to ship what has hean conveyed Mr water 

However say oat may seaeur in the general or imported ; as coffee and sugar imported 

«W, U is still with cstafai rMsnPsssnd^de- btoNewYork, and resdqySTfcrS^ 

*. Exception j Menothing withhold. REsifiPMENT, «. The act of •Mppb, or 

O,' *!*•* ]. loading ooho«d of otitip.mMSItiioi 

Orenvy.orwhatreeermfcsttds totasM^ the shipping for exportation what has been 

4# Exception in fhvor. which u T -»vi ■ i 

d * ri1 ^ h “‘’ RESHIPTEdI ^> 8lSS again. 

5. Restraint of freedom in words or actions ; RESHIFPING, ppr. Shipping again, 
backwardness ; caution in personal be- RE'SIANCE, a. [See Jtoioat] Residence ; 
havior. Reserve may proceed from mo* abode. [06s.] Bo com. 

desty, bashfulness, prudence, prudery or RE'SIANT, a. [Norm, reliant, resseanL from 
sullenness. the L. retideo. See Aeside.1 

Mv saiiI sitmelaM and Amm bar sav rlisl/itnM . • « 


Resident; dwelUng; present in a place. 
[06*0 Knoiles. 

RESI'DE, v.i. sun. [Fr. render; L. rest - 
deo, retido ; re and eedeo, to sit, to settle.] 


wheat in He lia? evidence or nr- !“»• i to “ ve a •**"*?. abode . for a «»«• 


wheat m reterve. He has evidence or ar- 
gument* m reterve. 

3ody of reterve, in military affairs, the third 
or fast line of an army drawn up for bat- 
tle, reserved to sustain the other lines as 
occasion may require; a body of troops 


i t»,« .1, „r • a j v— v — re^erven to sustain me orner lines as 

1. The act of reserving or keeping back or , aion may require ; a body of troops 
in the mind; reserve; concealment or w* „„ 3 V 

withhol ding from disclosure; as, mental UES |rv. K D, Z Lpt for ouothor or fu- 

T0M€TV€ittO1%* tlire Map • rnfjjj nil 

VZ tiS F ^^ TT t! 2 - “• *•*"•»* f™"> freedom in won!, or 
or dudoeed, or not gtven up or brought bs-kwsrd in , 0 ., eIutkl , not 


forward. 

With retervailm of a hundred knights. 

Shak. 

In the United States, a tract of land not 
sold with the rest, is called a retervation. 
3. Custody ; state of being treasured up or 
kept in store. Shak. 


actions; backward in conversation; not 
free or frank. 

To all obliging, yet reterv'd to all. Walth. 

Nothing reserv’d or sullen was to see. 

Dryitn . 

RESERVEDLY, adv. With reserve ; with 
backwardness; not with openness or 
frankness. Woodward. 


4. fn law, a clause or part of an instrument 2 . Scrupulously ; cautiously ; coldly. Pope'. 
by which something is reserved, not con- RESERV'EDNESS, n. Closeness ; want of though not definite, 
ceded or granted ; also, a proviso. frankness, openness or freedom. A man 2- To sink to the bottom of liquors ; to set- 

Mental retervation is the withholding of ex- m ay guard himself by that silence and re- tie. [06s.] Boyle. 

presaion or disclosure of something that gerve dnett which every one may innocently O this sense, Subside is now used.] 

* proposition or statement, and p racticei South. RESIDENCE, a. [Fr.] The act of abiding 

which if disclosed, would materially vary RESERV'ER, ». One that reserves. or dwelling in a place for some consu- 
lts import. RESERVING, ppr. Keeping back ; keep- ance of time ; as, the residence of an Arae- 


The peculiar uses of this word are to be 
noticed. When the word is applied to tho 
natives of a state, or others wno dwell in 
it as permanent citiiens, we use it only 
with reference to the part of a city or 
country in which a man dwells. We do 
not say generally, that Englishman reside 
in England, but a particular oitisen re tides 
in London or York, or at such a house in 
such a street, in the Strand, &c. 

When the word ia applied to strangers 
or travelers, we do not say, a man resides 
in an inn for a night, but he resided in 
London or Oxford a month or a year; or 
he may reside in a foreign country a great 
part of his life. A man lodges, stays, re- 
main^ abides, for a day or very short 
time, but reside implies a longer time, 
though not definite. 


frankness, openness or freedom. A man 2. To sink to the bottom of liquors ; to set- 
may guard himself by that silence and re- “«• [06*.] Boyle, 

servednttt which every one may innocently [I® «*»• sense, Subtide is now used.] 
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Mental reservations are the refuge of hypo- 
crites. Encyc. 

RESERV'ATIVE, a. Keeping ; reserving. 
RESERV'ATORY, n. [from reserve.) A 
place in which things are reserved or kept 
Woodward. 

RESERVE, v. t. rezerv [Fr. reterver ; L. 
reservo ; re and servo, to keep.] 

1. To keep in store for future or other use ; 


RESERV'ER, n. One that reserves. 
RESERVING, ppr. Keeping back ; keep- 
ing for other use or for use at a future 
time ; retaining. 

RESERVOIR', a. [Fr.] A place where any 


or dwelling in a place for some continu- 
ance of time ; as, the residence of an Ame- 
rican in France or Italy for a year. 

The confessor had often made considerable 
residences in Normandy. Bale 


thing is kept in store, particularly a place 2. The pWbe of abode ; a dwelling ; a habi- 
where water is collected and kept for use tation. 

1 . , , .* . . b.il l.nun tl,x MiUxuv nf Tltuirliia 


when wanted, as to supply a fountain, a 
canal or a city by means of aqueducts, or 
to drive a mill-wheel and the like ; a cis- 
tern ; a mill-pond ; a basin. 


Caprca bad been— the residence of Tiberius 
for several years. 

3. That which foils to the bottom of liquors. 

[ Obs .] 


^ RE'SET, a. In Scots law, the receiving and 4. In the canon and emmon law , tba abode 
purpose. The former sells his coni, re- harbop ^ of ^ 0UtlflW ’ or a crimjna f of a parson or incumbent on his i benefice ; 

"rainy only what is necessary for his fa- uar °° ring ouuaw or • C . opposed to non-residence. BlacktUme. 

. . ru li l , RESETTLE, v. t. [re and settle.'] To settle RESIDENT, a. [L. resident; ft. reside*.] 

Hast thou seen the Measures of hail, which I « n L J Swift. DweUing or having an abode in a place for 

hxn rtterved >g<dii.t tii. dxy of ,n>ubl ' r 2^To in.tall, » a minuter of the r,o.ptL e continnence of time, but not defasei ta, 

2. To keep ; to hold ; to retain. ’ RESETTLE, o- «• To mtii. in ti,. mrnutiy ‘j^Ta. Sfl? tl 

Will he reserve his anger forever ? Jer. hi. metalled. • . . 

OTolepp »d keep for. toum time. RESIDENT,.. On. who mjdd- « d-BI. 

2 i^yeur Hndleok.endti.ru* for >^4 , „ , ^ UnT 

nrivase hours. Sunft. The resettlement of my discomposed soul. residentm London. 

rezerv 1 That which is kept Morris. 2. A public mimster wbo resides at a foreign 

for E <S foSJTtise r&at wUcb is ™ 2. The rtate of settling or subsiding again ; court Jtjsusu^yapphed tofflWite 

Stedft^^t^'«Ip(«I. ee, the reMtttimentof leea. ,A^h«r of . rm,k intoior to tiut of mbmmdou. 

The virainl besides the oil to their lamps, 3. A second settlement m the ministry. . £neyc. 

canted akSrise a reterve In some other vessel RESETTLING, ppr. Settling again ; in- J RESIDENTIARY, a Having residence, 
for a continual supply. TiUetson. stalling. j More. 


2 Pet it 

Reserve your kind looks and language for 
private hours. . Swtft. 

RESERVE, i». reaerv'. That which is kept 
for other or fbture use ; that which is re- 
tained from present use or disposal. 

The virgins, besides the oil in their lamps, 
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RESIDENTIARY, n. An ecdesinedewbo 
keeps a certain residence. Sacks. Canons. 
RESFDEB, n. One who midee in a pasti- 
eular plaoe. dW ft, 

RESI'DING, ppr. Dwelling in a pitot for 
some contiauaaoe of tint. • 

RESIDUAL, a. Remaining after t part is 
taken. Davy. 

RESIDUARY, «. [L. reeiduus. Sat Re- 
ticle.] 

Pertaining to tho residue or part remaining ; 
as, the re ti dm m ry advantage of an estate. 

AyUffe. 

Residuary legatee, in law, the legatee to 
whom is bequeathed the part of goods and 
estate which remains after deducting all the 
debts and specific legacies. Bloc kit one. 

RESIDUE, a. [Fr. rendu ; L. residua*.} 

1. That which remains after a part is taken, 
separated, removed or designated. 

The locust! shall eat the residue of that which 
has escaued. Exod. x. 

The residue of them will I deliver to the 
sword. Jer. xv. 

2. The balanoe or remainder of a debt or 
aeeount 

RESIDUUM, n. [L.] Residue; that which 
is left after any process of separation or 
purification. Chimistry. Metallurgy. 

2. In law, the part of an estate or of goods 
and chattels remaining after the payment 
of debts and legacies. Blackstonc. 

RESIE'GE, v. t. [ re and siege.} To seat 
again ; to reinstate. [ Obs .] Spenser. 

RESIGN, v.t. rexi'ne. [Fr. resigner; L. re- 
eigno ; re and signo, to sign. The radical 
sense of sign is to send, to drive, hence to 
' set. To resign is to send back or send away.] 

1. To give up ; to give back, as an office or 
commission, to the person or authority that 
conferred it; hence, to surrender on office 
or charge in a formal manner ; as, a mili- 
tary officer resigns his commission ; a pnnce 
resigns his crown. 

Phaibua resigns his darts, and Jove 

Hls thunder, to the god of love. Denham. 

2. To withdraw, as aclaim. He resigns all 
pretensions to skill. 

3. To yield ; as, to resign the judgment to 

the direction of others. Locke. 

4. To yield or give up in confidence. 

What more reasonable, than that we should 

in all things resign ourselves to the will of God ? 

Tillotton. 

5. To submit, particularly to Providence. 

A firm, yet cautious mind s 
Sincere, though prudent; constant, yet re- 
sign'd. Pspe. 

6. To submit without resistance or murmur. 

Shak. 

REGION, v. t. To sign again. 

RESIGN, ». Resignation. [<%#.] 
RESIGNATION, a. [Fr.] The act of re- 
signing or giving up, as a claim or posses- 
sion; as, the resignation of a crown or com- 
mission. 

2 Submission; unresisting acquiescence; as, 
a blind resignation to the authority of other 
men’s opinions. Lacks. 

3. Quiet submission to the will of Provi- 
dence , submission without discontent, and 
with entire acquiescence in the divine dis- 
pensations. This is Christian resignation, 
RESIGNED, pp. Given up ; surrendered d 
yielded. • 

2. a. Submissive to the will of God. 


RESIGNEDLY, ode. With msmimkoa, 
RESIGNER, n. One that resigns. 
RESIGNING, ppr. Giving op j surrender- 
ing; submitting. 

RESIGNMENT, n. The act of resigning. 

R^SILAH, n. An ancient patriarchal coin. 
RESILIENCE, \n. sas a. [L. retiliens, re- 
RESIL1ENCY, / eUio; re and ealio, to 
spring.] 

The act of leaping or springing back, or the 
act of rebounding ; as, the resilience of a 
ball or of Bound. Bacon. 

RESTL'IENT, a. [L. retUicns.] Leaping 
or starting back ; rebounding. 
RESILI'TfON, n. [L. retilio .] The act of 
springing back ; resilience. 

RES'IN, ft. « as x. [Fr. resine ; L. It A Sp. 
retina; Ir. roism; Or. jmrim, probably 
from ism, to flow.] 

An inflammable substance, hard when cool, 
but viscid when heated, exsuding in a fluid 
state from certain kinds of trees, aspinc, 
either spontaneously or by incision. Resins 
ore soluble in oils and alcohol, and are said 
to be nothing but oils concreted by combi- 
nation with oxygen. Resins diner from 
gums, which are vegetable mucilage ; and 
they are less sweet and odorous than bal- 
sams. Encyc. Nicholson. Fourcroy. 

RESINIF'EROUS, a. [L. retina and fero, 
to produce.} 

Yielding resin; as, a retiniferout tree or 
vessels. Gregory. 

RES'INIFORM, o. Having the form of I 
resin. Cyc. 

RESINO-ELE€'TRI€, o. Containing or 
exhibiting negative electricity, or that kind 
which is produced by the friction of resin- 
ous substances. Ure. 

RES'IN O-EXTR ACTIVE, a. Designating 
extractive matter in which resin predo- 
minates. 

RES'lNOUS, a. Partaking of the qualities 
of resin ; like resin. Resinous substances 
arc combustible. 

Resinous electricity, is that electricity which 
i> excited by rubbing bodies of the resinous 
kind. This is generally negative. 
RES'INOUSLY, adv, By means of resin ; 

as, resmously electrified. Gregory. 

RES'INOUSNESS, n. The quality of being 
resinous. 

RESIPIS'CENCE, n. [Fr. from L. resipisco, 
from retipio; re and sapio, to taste.] 
Properly, wisdom derived from severe ex- 
perience ; hence, repentance. [Little used.] 
RESIST, v. t. rezuk [L. resisto ; re and 
sisto, to stand; Fr. resister; Sp. resist ir, 
It re tut ere.} 

1. Literally, to stand against ; to withftand ; 
hence, to act in opposition, or to oppose. 
A dam or mound resists a current of water 

- passively, by standing unmoved and inter- 
rupting it* progress. An array resists the 
progress of an enemy actively , by encoun- 
tering and defeating it We resist measures 
by argument or remonstrance. 

Why doth he yet And Ault ? for who hath 
resisted hls will ? Rom. lx. 

2. To strive against ; to endeavor to counter- 
act, defeat or frustrate. 

Yt do alwsy* resist the Holy Spirit Aetsrii. 

3. To baffle ; to disappoint. 


God rsetstetk tits psooi, but iforth grace to 
the humble. James hr. 

RESIST, v. i. To make opposition. Shak. 

RESISTANCE, n. The act of resisting; 
opposition. Resistsncs k paesive, as that 
of a fixed body whioh interrupts the pas- 
sage of a moving body; or active, as in 
the exertion of twee to stop, repel or de- 
feat progress or designs. 

2. The quality of not yialdlng to force or 
external impreanon ; that power of a body 
which acts in opposition to the impulse 
or pressure of another, or which prevents 
the effect of another power ; as, the re- 
sietamce of a ball which receives the force 
of another; the resistance of wood to a 
cutting instrument; the resistance at air 
to the motion of a cannon-ball, or of water 
to the motion of a ahip. 

RESISTANT, n. He or that which resists. 

Pearson. 

RESISTED, pp. Opposed; counteracted, 
withstood. 

RESISTER, n. One that opposes or with- 
stands. 

RESISTIBILITY, s. The quality of re- 
sisting. 

The name body, being the complex idea of 
extension and resistibility together m the 
same subject. Locke. 

2. Quality of being resistible ; as, the re- 
sistibility of grace. Hammond. 

RESISTIBLE, a. That may be resisted ; as, 
a resistible force ; resistible grace. Hale. 

RESISTING, ppr. Withstanding; opposing. 

Resisting medium, a substance which opposes 
the passage of a body through it. 

RESISTIVE, a. Having the power to re- 
sist. B. Jons on. 

RESISTLESS, a. That cannot be effec- 
tually opposed or withstood ; irresistible. 

Resistless in her love as in her hate. 

Dryden. 

2. That cannot resist ; helpless. Spenser. 

RESIST'LESSLY, adv. So as not to be op- 
posed or denied. Blackwall 

RESOLD, pp. of Resell. Sold a second time, 
or sold after being bought. 

RES'OLUBLE, a. t as x. [re and L. tolubi- 
lis. See Resolve. 1 

That may be melted or dissolved; as, bodies 
resoluble by fire. Boyle 

RES'OLUTE, a. [Fr. resolu; It. resoluto. 
The Latin resolu tvs has a different signifi- 
cation. See Resolve.} 

Having a fixed purpose ; determined ; 

■ hence, bold ; firm ; steady ; constant in 
pursuing a purpose. ' 

Edward is at hand, 

Ready to fight ; therefore be resolute. Skate. 

RES'OLUTELY, adv. With fixed purpose; 
firmly; steadily; with steady perseve- 
rance. Persist resolutely in a course of 
virtue. 

2. Boldly; firmly. 

Some of these Acts he examiner, some he 
resshtfehrdenies. Swift. 

RESOLUTENESS, n. Fixed purpose; firm 
determination ; unshaken firmness. 

RESOLUTION, n. [Fr. from L. rssohrtio. 
Sm Resolve.] 

1. The not, operation or prooees of separa- 
ting the parts which compose a complex 
idea or a mixed body; the act of reducing 
any compound or combination to Hs com- 
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paean* parta; analysis; as, the rma fo tf e e 
of complex ideas; the r&mkdsm of any ma- 
terial substance by chimical operations. 

2. The act or prooeos of unraveling or dis- 
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turn of difficult questions in moral science. 

3. Dissolution; the natural process of sepa- 
rating the component parts of bodies. 

Digby. 

4. In music, the resolution of a disso n a n ce, 

is die carrying of it, aocording to rule, 
Into a consonance in the subsequent 
chord. Encyc. 

5. In msdicUu, the disappearing of any tu- 
mor without coming to suppuration ; the 
dispersing of inflammation. Encyc. Cose. 

6. fixed purpose or determination of mind; 
as, a resolution to reform our lives ; a reso- 
luiton to undertake an expedition. Locke. 

7. The effect of fixed purpose; firmness, 
steadiness or constancy in execution, im- 
plying courage. 

They who governed the parliament, had the 
resolution to act those monstrous things. 

Clarendon. 

8. Determination of a cause in a court of 
justice ; as, a judicial resolution. Hale. 

[But this word is now seldom used to 
express the decision of a judicial tribunal. 


We use judgment, decision or decree .1 

9. The determination or decision of a legis- 
lative body, or a formal proposition of- 
fered for legislative determination. We 
call that a resolution, which is reduced to 
form and offered to a legislative house for 
consideration, and we call it a resolution 
when adopted. We aay, a member moved 
certain resolutions ; the house proceeded 
to consider the resolutions offered; they 
adopted or rejected the resolutions . 

1 0. The formal determination of any cor- 
porate body, or of any association of in- 
dividuals; as, the resolutions of a town 
or other meeting. 

1 1 . In algebra, the resolution of an equation, 

is the same as reduction ; the bringing of 
the unknown quantity by itself on one 
side, and all the known quantities on the 
other, without destroying the equation, by 
which is found the value of the unknown 
quantity. Day's Algebra. 

12. Relaxation; a weakening. [£&«.] Broum. 
RESOLUTIONER, n. One who joins in 

the declaration of others. [.Vo? tn km.] 
Burnet. 

RES'OLUTIVE, a. Having the power to 
dissolve or relax. [Not much used. 1 

Johnson. 

RESOLVABLE, a. That may be resolved 
or reduced to first principles. 

RESOLVE, v. t. retoy. [L. resolvo; re and 
solvo, to loose; Fr. resoudre ; It ritokere ; 
Sp. resolver.'] 

1. To separate the component parts of a 
Compound substance; to reduce to first 
principles ; as, to resolve a body into its 
component or constituent parts ; to resolve 
a body into its elements. 

2. To separate the parts of a complex idea; 
to reduce to simple parts ; to analyse. 

3. To separate the parts of a complicated 
mission; to unravel; to disentangle of per- 
plexities ; to remove obscurity by analytis; 


to elear of difficulties; to explain; as, to 
retake questions in maml sekoee ; to re- 
tehee doubts; to retake m riddle. 

4. To inform ; to true frees doubt or per- 
plexity ; as, to resolve the conscience. 

Resolve me, strangers, whence and what you 
are? Dryden. 

5. To settle in an opinion ; to make oertain. 
Long since we were resold d at your truth, 
Your faithful service and your toil in war. 

Skak. 

6. To confirm ; to fix in constancy. 

Quit presently the chapel, or mobs yoa 
For more amassment. [ l/mwue/.] Shak. 

7. To melt; to dissolve. Arbutknot. 

8. To form or constitute by resolution, vote 
or determination ; as, the house resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole. 

9. In music, to resolve a discord or disso- 
nance, is to carry it, according to rule, into 
a consonance in the subsequent chord. 

Rousseau. Encyc. 

10. In msdieme, to disperse or scatter; to 
discuss , as inflammation or a tumor. 

1 1. To relax ; to lay at ease. Spenser. 

12. In alaebra, to resolve an equation, is to 
bring all the known quantities to one side 
of the equation, and the unknown quantity 
to the other. 

RESOLVE, v. t. retold. To fix in opinion or 
purpose ; to determine in mind. He resolved 
to abandon his vicious course of life. 

2. To determine by vote. The legislature 
resolved to receive no petitions after a cer- 
tain day. 

3. To melt ; to dissolve ; to become fluid. 
When the blood stagnates In any part, It first 

coagulates, then resolves and turns alkaline. 

Arbutknot. 

4. To separate into its component parts, or 
into distinct principles ; as, water resolves 
into vapor; a substance resolves into gas. 

5. To be settled in opinion. 

Let men resolve of that as they pleaee. [ Un- 
usual] Leeks. 

RESOLVE, n. retold. Fixed purpose of 
mind; settled determination; resolution. 

He strait revokes his bold resolve. Denham. 

2. Legal or official determination ; legisla- 
tive act concerning a private person or 
corporation, or concerning some private 
business. Public acts of a legislature re- 
spect the state, and to give them validity, 
tne bills for such acts must pass through 
all the legislative forms. Resolves are 
usually private acts, and are often passed 
with less formality. Resolves may also 
be the acts of a single branch of the legis- 
lature ; whereas public acts must be passed 

! by a majority or both branches. 

American Legislatures. 

3. The determination of any corporation or 
association; resolution. 

RESOLV'ED, pp. Separated into its com- 
ponent parts; analysed. • 

2. Determined in purpose ; as, I am re- 
solved not to keep company with game- 
sters. This phrase is properly, “I have 
resolved: ” as we say, a person ts deceased, 
for has deoeased; he is retired, for has re- 
tired. In theee phrases, the participle is 
rather an adjective. 

3. Determined officially or by vote. 
RESOLVEDLY, adv. With firmness of 

purpose. Grew. 


RESOLVEDNESS, «*. Fixeckeas of purpose; 

firmness; resolution. Dssuy MPisty. 
RESOLVENT, a. That which has the 
power of causing solution. In mv d kms , 
that which has power to disperse inflam* 
motion and prevent the suppuration of tu- 
mors'; a discutient. Cow. Ensue . 

RESOLVER, a. One that resolves or 
forms a firm purpose. 

RESOLV'ING, ppr. Separating into com- 
ponent parts; analysing; removing per- 
plexities or obscurity ; discussing, as tu- 
mors; determining. 

RESOLVING, a. The act of deter mining 
or forming a fixed purpoee ; a resolution. 

Clarendon. 

RES'ONANCE, a. s as x. [L. resonatis.] A 
resounding; a sound returned fVom the 
sides of a hollow instrument of music ; 
reverberated sound or sounds. Encyc. 
2. A sound returned. 

RES'ONANT, a. [L. resonant; re and sono, 
to sound.] Resounding; returning sound; 
echoing back. Milton. 

RESORB', v. t. [L. rtsorbso; re and sorbto, 
to drink in.] To swallow up. Young. 
RESORBENT, a. SwaUowingup. Wowlhull 
RESORT, v. i. east. [Fr. ressortir; re and 
sortir, to go or come out.] 

1. To have recourse; to apply; to betake. 
The king thought it time to resort to other 

counsels. Clarendon 

2. To go ; to repair. 

The people resort to him again. 

Hark x. John xviii. 

3. To foil back. 

The inheritance of the son never resorted to 
the mother. [Oft*.] Hale. 

RESORT', n. The act of going to or making 
application; a betaking one’s self; as, a 
resort to other means of defense ; a retort 
to subterfuges for evasion. 

2. Act of visiting. 

Join with me to forbid him her resort. Skak. 

3. Assembly; meeting. Dryden. 

4. Concourse; frequent assembling; as, a 

place of resort. Sviift. 

5. The plaoe frequented ; as, alehousea are 
the reeorte of the idle and dissolute. 

6. Spring; active power or movement; a 

Gallicism. [ Not in we.] Bacon . 

Last resort, ultimate means of relief; also, 
final tribunal ; that from which there is no 


RESORTER, n. One that resorts or fre- 
quents. 

RESORTING, ppr. Going, having ra- 
course ; betaking; frequenting. 
RESOUND', V. t. s as z. [L. resono; re and 
sono, to sound; Fr. rssonnsr; It rit e s o- 
nare ; 8p. resonar.] To send back sou n d ; 
to echo. 

And Albion's diffi resound tbs rural lay. 

J*opi o 

2. To sound; to praise or oalsbrato with the 
voice or the sound of instruments. Milton. 

3. To pnuse ; to extol with soondi ; to 
spread the fame of. 

The man for wisdom's variees arts renewn'd, 
Long exercis'd in wees, O mass, resound. 

Pome. 

RESOUND', e. L To be echoed; to be sent 
back, as sound; as, emnmon feme re- 
sounds back to them. South. 

2. To be much and kmdly mentioned. Milton. 
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RE'SOUND, v. t. [rs and sound; with the 
accent on ike first syllable.] To sound 
again. Jsuss. 

RESOUND', u. » as *. Rotura of sound ; 

echo. Bttsmn. 

RESOUSD'ED, pp. Echoed j returned, as 
sound ; celebrated. 

RESOUND'ING, ppr. Echoing; returning, 
aa sound. 

RESOURCE, a. [Fr. rmource; to and 
source.] 

1. Any source of aid or support; an expe- 
dient to which a person may resort for 
assistance, safety or supply; means yet 
untried; resort An enterprising man 
finds resource* in his own mind. 

Pallas slew'd 

His fees pursuing end his friends pursu'd, 
Used threat* nings mix'd with prayers, his 
last resource. Dryden. 

2. Resources, in the plural, pecuniary means ; 
fluids ; money or any property that can 
be converted into supplies ; means of 
raising money or supplies. Our national 
resource* for carrying on war are abun- 
dant. Commerce ana manufactures fbr- 
n ii h ample resources. 

RESOURCELESS, a. Destitute of resources. 

[A word not to be countenanced .] Burke. 
RESOW, v. t. pret. resowed; pp. resowed or 
resoum. [re and sow.'] To sow again. 

Bacon. 

RESOWED, 1 - 

RESOWN, j pp ' Sown anew ' 

RESPE'AK, v. t. pret. respoke ; pp. respo- 
ken , respoke, [re and speak.] 

1. To answer ; to speak in return ; to reply. 

[Little need.] Shak. 

2. To speak again ; to repeat 
RESPECT', t>. t. [L. respecto, or respectus, 

from respicio ; re and specie, to view ; Fr. 
respecter; It riepettare; Sp. respetar.] 

1. To regard ; to have regard to in design 
or purpose. 

In orchards and gardens, we do not so much 
respoot beauty, aa variety of ground for fruits, 
trees and herbs. Bacon. 

2. To have regard to, in relation or connec- 
tion ; to relate to. The treaty particularly 
respects our commerce. 

3. To view or consider with some degree of 
reverence; to esteem as possessed of real 
worth. * 

I always loved and respected Sir William. 

Swift. 

4. To look towards. 

Palladlus sdviseth the front of his house 
should so respect the south. [Not hi see.] 

To reeved the person, to suffer the opinion 
orjuugment to be influenced or biased by 
a regard to the outward circumstances of 
a person, to the prejudice of right and 
equity. 

Thou shalt not respect the person of the poor. 

Lev. xix. 

Neither doth God respect any p ers on. 

2 Sam. xlv. 

RESPECT, n. [L. respectus ; Fr. respect.] 

1 . Regard ; attention. Ska*. 

2. That estimation or honor in which men 
hold the distinguished worth or substan- 
tial good qualities of other*. It expresses, 
lass than reverence and veneration, which 


regard alders and superiors; wharaaa re- 
spect may regard junior* and inferiors. 
Beeped regards the (realities of the mind, 
or the actions which charaotariaa those 
qualities. 

Seen without awe, and serv'd without respect. 

Pnor. 

3. That deportment or course of action 
which proceeds from esteem; regard; 
due attention ; as, to treat a person with 
respect. 

These same men treat the sabbath with lit- 
tle respect. Nelson. 

4. Good will ; favor. 

The Lord bad respect to Abel and his offering. 

Gen. ir. 

5. Partial regard ; undue bias to the preju- 
dice of justice ; as the phrase, respect of 
persons. 1 Petii. James ii. Prov.xxiv. 

6. Respected character ; as, persons of the 

best respect in Rome. Shak. 

7. Consideration; motive in reference to 
something. 

Whatever secret respect* were likely to move 
them — Hooker. 

8. Relation ; regard ; reference, followed by 
of, but more properly by to. 

They believed but one Supreme Deity, 
which, with respect to the benefits men received 
from him, had several titles. TIUotson. 

RESPECTABILITY, ». State or quality 
of being respectable ; the state or quali- 
ties which deserve or command respect. 


i respect. 
■land. Kett. 


RESPECTABLE, o. [Fr. ; It. rispdtabile ; 
Sp. respetable. ] 

1. Possessing the worth or qualities which 
deserve or command respect ; worthy of 
esteem and honor ; as, a respectable citi- 
zen ; respectable company. 

No government, any more than an individual, 
will long be respected, without being truly 
respectable. Federalist, Maduon. 

2. In popular language , this word is much 
used to express what is moderate in de- 
gree of excellence or in number, but not 
despicable. We say, a respectable dis- 
course or performance, a respectable audi- 
ence, a respectable number of citizens con- 
vened. 

RESPECTABLENESS, n. Respectability. 
RESPECTABLY, adv. With respect; 
more generally, in a manner to ment re- 
spect 

2. Moderately, but in a manner not to be 
despised. 

RESPECTED, pp. Held in honorable es- 
timation. 

RESPECTER, n. One that respects; 
chiefly used in the phrase, respecter of per- 
sons, which signifies a person who regards 
’the external circumstances of others in his 
judgment, and suffers his opinion to be 
biased by them, to the prejudice of candor, 
justice and equity. 

I perceive that God is no respectsr of pet sons. 

Act s x. 

RESPECTFUL, a. Marked or character- 
ised by respect ; as, respectful deportment 
With humble joy and with respectful fear. 

Prior. 

RESPECTFULLY, ado. With respect ; in 
a manner comporting with due estimation. 
„ Dryden. 

RESPECTFULNESS, *. The quality of 
being reepeetftil 


RESPECTING, ppr. Regarding ; having 
regard to; relating to. This word, like 
concerning, has me nace to a single word 
or to a sentence. In the sentence, “his 
conduct respecting us it commendable,'’ 
respecting has reference to conduct. But 
when we say, “ respecting a further appro- 
priation of money, it is to be observed, 
that the resources of the country are inad- 
equate,” respecting has reference to the 
whole subsequent clause or sentence. 
RESPECTIVE, a. [Fr .respectif; It ris- 
pettivo. ] 

1. Relative; having relation to something 
else ; not absolute ; as, the respective con- 
nections of society. 

2. Particular; relating to a particular per- 
son or thing. Let each man retire to his 
respective place of abode. The officer* 
were found in their respective quarters ; 
they appeared at the head of their respect- 
ive regiments. Let each give according to 
his respective proportion. 

3. Worthy of respect. [Not in use.] Shak. 

4. Careful; circumspect; cautious; atten- 

tive to consequences; as, respective and 
wary men. [Not in use.] Hooker. 

RESPECTIVELY, adv. As relating to 
each ; particularly ; as each belongs to 
each. Let each man respectively perform 
his duty. 

The impressions from the objects of the 
senses do mingle respectively every one with 
Us kind. Bacon. 

2. Relatively ; not absolutely. Raleigh. 

3. Partially ; with respect to private views. 


respect. [ Obs .] 


4. With respect [Ubs.] Shak. 

RESPECT'LESS, a. Having no respect ; 
without regard; without reference. [Lit- 
tle used.] Drayton. 

RKSPECT'LESSN ESS, n. The state of 
having no respect or regard; regardless- 
ness. [Little used.] Shelton. 

RES PERSE, v. t. nepers’. [L. respersus , 


RESPER'SION, ». [L. respersio.] The act 
of sprinkling. Johnson. 

RES'PIRABLE, a. [from respire.] That 
may be breathed ; fit for respiration or 
for the support of animal life ; as, respira- 
ble air. Azotic gas is not respirable. 

RESPIRATION, n. [Fr. from L. respira- 
tion 

1. The act of breathing ; the act of inhaling 
air into the lungs and again exhaling or 
expelling it, by which animal life is sup- 
ported. The respiration of fishes, [for 
these cannot live long without air,] ap- 
pears to be performed by the air contain- 
ed in the water acting on the gills. 

2. Relief from toil. Milton. 

RES'PIRATORY, a. Serving for respira- 
tion ; as, respiratory organs. Asiat. Res. 

RESPIRE, v.i. [Fr. renirer; L. respuro; 
re and spiro, to breathe.] 

1. To breathe ; to inhale air into the lungs 
and exhale it, for thepurpoee of maintain- 
ing animal life. 

2. To catch breath. Spenser. 

3. To reat; to take rest from tofl. Milton. 

RESPIRE, v. A To exhale; to breathe out; 

to send out in exhalations. B. Jenson. 
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O pera tio n; interval of test. 


2. In 1st* veprfcve; tem porary napes 
of the exeeutfoo <f * «nd ofltader. 

MUM. iVior. 

3. Delay {forbe a r a nce; prolongation of time 
for too payment «T a MM beyond the legal 
time. 

4. The delay of ^p a r m ei at e<mrt granted 
to • jwy, beyond the proper 


RE8TIT, e. L To relieve by a pause or in- 
terval of net. 

To rap# his day-labor with reput Milton. 

2. To suspend the execution of a criminal 

beyond the time limited by the sentence; 
to delay for a time. Clarendon. 

If the court may r*$pit for a day, they may 
for a year. CUnton. 

3. To give delay of appearance at court; as, 

tp retpit a jury. Blocktione. 

RESPITED, pp. Relieved ftom labor ; al- 
lowed a temporary suspension of execution. 

RESPITING, ppr. Relieving from labor; 
sus pending the execution of a capital of- 

RESPLEN'DENCE, \ a. [L. retplendent, 

RESPLENDENCY, ) retplendeo; re and 
eplendeo, to shine.] 

Brilliant luster; vivid brightness ; splendor. 

Son! thou in whom my glory I behold 

In foil ruplendence, heir of all my might. 

Milton. 

RESPLENDENT, o. [supra.] Very bright ; 
shining with brilliant luster. 

With royal anas and retplendent gold. 


RESPLENDENTLY, adv. With brilliant 
luster; with great brightness. 

RESPLIT*, e. t. [re and split.] To split 


SPLIT 1 , v. i. To split or rend a second 
time. SmeUie. 

RESPOND 1 , v. L [Fr. repondre ; It. rispon- 
dere ; Sp. reeponder / L. rupondeo ; re and 
•pondeo, to promise, that is, to send to. 
Hence rupondeo is to send bade.] 

1. To answer; to reply. 

A new affliction strings a new chord in the 
heart, which retpondt to some new note of | 
complaint within the wide scale of human woe. 


2. To correspond ; to nit 

To every theme retpondt thy various lay. 


3. To be answerable; to be liable to make 
payment; as, the defendant is held to re- 
spond fn damages. 

RESPOND', «. t To answer; to satisfy by 

r aent Th* surety was held to rujtond 
judgment of court The goods at- 
tecbsdshail bo hold to reepond the judg- 
ment. Sedmeick. Mem. Ben, 

RESPOND', it A abort anthem interrupt- 
ing the middle of a chapter, which is not 


WheaRg. 

•« An 'answer. fJFed 4» nar.] 

Ch. Retig. Appeal 

Vo t. II. 


RWnPONJKENT, a. Answering; that an- 


-Wealth ntpondml to yp e riUd 


RR8PONIPENT, n. One that answers in a 
suit, particularly a dnuMtoT salt 

2. In tee scioofo, one who maintains a thesis 
in reply, and whose province is to rafate 
objections er overthrow arguments. Watte. 
RESPONDING, ppr. Answering; oorro- 

RiSponI'AL, a. Aqnrerable ; responsible. 
[Not in ute.J Jfttftin. 

RESPONS'AL, n. Response; answer. 

Brevint. 

2. One who h responsible. [Not to use.] 


RESPONSE, n. retpont'. [L. reenoneum.] 

1. An answer or reply; particularly, an 
oracular answer. 

2. The answer of the people or eon; 

tion to the priest, in the litany 
parts of divine service. Addtton. 

3. Reply to an objection in a formal dispu- 
tation. Watte. 

4. In the Romith Church, a kind of anthem 
sung after the morning lesson. 

idon of the given «ub- 


5. In a fugue, a repetil 
ject by another part 


Bueby. 


RESPONSIBILITY, n. [from retnontibU] 

1. The state of being accountable or an- 

swerable, aa for a trust or office, or for a 
debt Burke. Paley. 

It is used in the plural ; as, heavy re- 
tpontibihiut. John ton' t Rep. 

2. Ability to answer in payment; means of] 
paying contracts. 

RESPONSIBLE, a. [ftom L. retpontut, re- 
tpondeo.] 

L Liable to account; accountable ; answer- 
able ; as for a trust reposed, or for a debt. 
We are all retponnble for the talents in- 
trusted to us by our Creator. A guardian 
is retpotuthle fat the faithful discharge of 
his duty to his ward. The surety is re- 
tpontible for the debt of his principal. 

2. Able to discharge an obligation; or hav- 
ing estate adequate to the payment of a 
debt. In taking bail, tbe officer will as- 
certain whether the prop 

fff poft it bh mm i 

RESPONS'lBLENESS, n. State of being 
liable to answer, repay or account; re- 
sponsibility. 

2. Ability to make payment of an obligation 
or demand. 

RESPON'SION, a. [L. reyoario.] The act 
of answering. [Not need.] 
RESPONSIVE, a. Answering; making 

2!*£ortespondent ; suited to something else. 
The vocal lay retpontke to tbe strings. , 

RESPONS'ORY, a. Containing answer. 
RE8PONB'ORY, a. A response ; the an- 
swer of the people to the priest ih the al- 
ternate speaking, in church service. 

BIT, a._fSax. neyt:, jusyt, quiet or a lying 
down ; Dan. G. tBw. rat*/ D. nut. The 
German has also ruhe, 8w. re , Dam roe, 
rest, repose. In W. amm, and aroei, sig- 
nify to stay, stop, wait This Teutonic 
word cannot be the L. retto, if the latter is 
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1. Cessation of motion or action ef .any 
kind, andapplioeble to any body or brag ,* 
as, r#ri from labor; r#rt from menial era* 
tion; rut of body or mind. A body Is at' 
rut, when it ceases to move } tbe milidfe 
at rut, when it ceases to be disturbed or 
agitated; tbe sea is never at rut. Hanot, 

2. Quiet; repose; a state free ftom motion 
or disturbance ; a state of reconciliation to 
God. 

Leant of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
beast) and ye shall find rest to your souls. 

Matth. xl. 

3. Sleep ; as, retire to reef. 

4. Pease, national quiet. 

The land bad rut eighty years. 

Judges ill. Deut. mi. 

5. Tbe final sleep, death. Dryden. 

6. A piaee of quiet ; permanent habitation. 

Years notes yet coma to the rest, and to toe 

inheritance which the Lord your God gWeth 
you. Oeut all. 

7. Any place of repose. 

In dust, our final rut, and native home. 


8. That on which any thing leans or lies for 
support. 1 Kings n. 

Their visors clord, their lances In the tut. 

Dryden 

0. In poetry, a short pause of the voice m 
reading, aeesura. 

10. hxphilotophy, the continuance of a bod> 
in the tame place. 

11. Final hope. 

8ea fights have been final to toe war; but 
this Is, when princes set up tbeir rut upon the 
battle. [Oto.J Bneon. 

12. Cessation from tillage. Lev. xxv. 

13. The Gospel church or new covenant 
state in whieh the people of God enjoy re- 
pose, and Christ shall be glorified. le. xl. 

14. In mtoic, a pause, an interval during 
which the voice is intermitted, also, the 
mark of such intermission. 

REST, it. [Fr. retie, ftom tetter, to remain, 
L. retto!] 

1. That wiwh is left, or which remains af- 
ter the separation of a part, either in fbet 
or in contemplation , remainder. 

Religion gives part of it« regard in hand, toe 
present comfort of having done our duty, and 
for tbe reit, It offers us the Ust security that 
Heaven can give. TiHeteen. 

2. Others ; those not included in a proposi- 
tion or description, f In this sense, reef is 
a noun, but with a singular termination ex- 
pressing plurality. J 

Plato and the rut of tbe philosophers-^ 

SHUj ogjlut. 

Arm'd like toe rut, toe Tiqjan priaee ap- 
pears. Dryden. 

The election hath obtained, it and foe rut 
were blinded. Rom. xL 

REST, v. i. [Sax. jieycan, bpeyran, to pause, 
to cease, to be quiet; V.meten; Q. ratten; 
Sw. ratio. See Claes Rd. No. 81, 82,] 

1. To cease ftom action to motion of «ny 
kind; to stop; a word a rott oaWe to any 
body or being, end to any kind of suodon. 

2. To eeaee from labor, work at perform- 

Ged retted on the seventh day from all h* 
werk which he had made. Oee.il 
3L 
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3. To be quiet or still; to be undietakfeed. 
The?* ml If onjr not esa har b o r dm 


4. Tomftratir; to be at peace. 

And the 'kfel reafo from war. Josh. xi. 

5. To be on Jet or tranquil, as the mind ; not 
to be agitated by fear, anxiety or other 
passion. 

fl. To He; torepeae; as, to res# on a had. 

7. To stop: toahtmber. 

raaojr then retires 

Into her private oeU, wbca nature rut*. 


8. To slaepfh* final sleep; to die or be dead. 
(Dad I'd lay me down, 

As la my mother's lap t there I should rut, 
And sleep wear*. Utlum. 

fL To lean; to recline for support; as, to 
weal the arm on a table. The truth of re- 
tigiett rests on divine testimony. 

ML To stand on; to be supported by ; as, a 
ookraan rests on its pedestal. 

11. Toba satisfied ; to acquiesce ; as, to rest 

on Heaven’s determination. Addison. 

12. To lean ; to trust; to rely; as, to rett 
on a man’s promise. 

13. To continue fixed. Isa. li. 

14. Toterminate;tocometoanend. Exek. 
xvi 

18. To hang, lie or be fixed. 

Over a tent a dead shall rut by day. Milton 
18. To abide ; to remain with. 

They said, the spirit of Elijah doth rut on 
BUsha. 2 Kings ii. Eccles. vli. 

17. To be calm or composed in mind ; to 
enjoy peace of conscience. 

REST, v, i [Fr. r ester.] To be left ; to re- 
main. [OAs.] Mi/ton. 

BEST, v. t. To lay at rest ; to quiet 
Your piety has paid 
All needthl rites, to rut my wandering shade. 

Dryden. 

2. To place, aa on a support We rett our 
cause on the truth of the Scripture. 

Her weary head upon your bosom rut. 

Waller. 

REST AG*N ANT, a, [L. resiagnans.] Stag- 
nant; remaining without a flow or cur- 
rent [2Vo< much sued] Boyle. 

RESTA&NATE, «. i. [L. resUgno; re and 
stagno, to stagnate.] 

To stand or remain without flowing 

[This word it superseded by Stagnate.} 
RESTAGNATION, n. Stagnation,— which 


RES 

t. tMfitsgto so, to a^r Rtaning back 
obatinata m refining to move forw a rd 
stubborn ; as, a reOf flbWfc It seem 
' originally to have been atogcf horses that 
would not he driven forward. Hit some- 
times written Betti ve. 

All who before him did fond the (hum, 
Labor’d to draw three restiye nations on. 
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2. Unyielding; as, rest# stubbornness, 

L' Estrange. 

3. Being at rest, or less in action. [Not m 

usej Broom. 

LESTuF, n. A stubborn hone. 
RESTTFNES8, n. Obstinate reluctance or 
indisposition to move. 

2. Obstinate unwillingness. 


REST'ANT, a. [L. rutaiu, recto.] In Ao- 
tang, remaining, as footstalks after the 
fructification baa fallen off. Lee. 

RESTAURATION, a. [L. ruUtmro.} Re- 
storation to a former good state. 

[TTtapresent orthography is Restoration, 

REST'ED, pp. \*aid on for support 

RF.STEM', v. t. [re and stem.] To foroe 
back against the current Shah. 

RESTFyL, a. [from rut.] Quiet; befog at 
rest. Shah. 

REST'FyLLY, ado. In a state of net or 
quiet Herbert 

REST-HARROW, a. A plant of the gams 
Ononis. 

RRS'FIF, a. [Fr. retif; It rtstivo, restiof 
from L. retto.] 


RESTINGTION, n. £L. rsstmetio, rutin- 
guo ; re and extinguo.] The act of quench- 
ing or extinguishing. 

REST'ING, opr. Ceasing to move or act ; 
ceasing to be moved or agitated ; lyfof 
leaning; standing; depending or relying. 
RESTING-PLACE, n. A place for net. 
RESTIN'GUISH, v. t. [L. restinguo; re and 
extmguo.] To quench or extinguish. Held. 
RESTITUTE, v. t. [L. restituo; re and 
etatuo, to set] 

To restore to a former state. [JVot used.] 
Dyer. 

RESTITUTION, n. [L. rwtitirfio.] TTio 
act of returning or restoring to a person 
some thing or right of which he has been 
unjustly deprived; as, the restitution of an- 
cient rights to the crown. Spemer. 

Restitution is made by restoring a spe- 
cific thing taken away or lost. 

2. The act of making good, or of giving an 
equivalent for any loss, damage or injury 
indemnification. 

He restitution to the value makes. Saniyi 

3. The act of recovering a former state or 

posture. [ Unusual.] Grew. 

Restitution of all things, the putting the 
world in a holy and happy state. Acta iii. 
RESTITUTOR, n. One who makes resti- 
tution. [ Little used.] 

RESTIVE, RESTIVENESS. See RE- 
STIF. 

REST'LESS, a. [from rest; Sax. peytleay.] 

1. Unquiet; uneasy; continually moving; 
as, a rutless child. 

2. Being without sleep ; uneasy. 

Rutless he pass’d the remnant of the night. 

Dryden. 

3* Passed in unquietness; as, the patient 
baa had a restless night. 

4. Uneasy ; unquiet ; not satisfied to be at 
rest or fo peace ; as, a rettieu prinoe ; rest- 
leu ambition ; restless passions. 

8. Uneasy ; turbulent ; as, reetieu subjects. 

6. Unsettled ; disposed to wander or to 
change place or condition. 

• — Outlets at home, and ever prone to range. 

Dryden. 

RESTLESSLY, adv. Without rett ; un- 
quietly. 

When the mind casts and toms itself rut- 
lusty from one thing to another. South. 
RESTLESSNESS, a. Uneasiness; un- 
qtdatpfis ; a state of disturbance or agito- 
nm. either of body or mind. 

2. Waptgf sleep or rest; uneasiness. 

Homey. 


3. Mdtton; agfofonj H fo fofo topi f «f 

RE fflraSGSfes, * 'flmmmtaHA^M. 
may be restored to a former goof osndi- 
tion; as, restonNe Umd. » Ml. 

RESTORAL, n. Reetitutioa. [Jfeffca*.] 


RESTORATION, n. [Fr. 
reetouro.] 

1. The act of replacing hi a former state. 
Behold the dtftrent efitnes agree, 

R^Jddng In thy restoration. Dr y de n . 

So we speak iff the restoration of a mas 

to his office, or to a good standing hi so- 
ciety. 

2. Renewal; revival; re-establishment ; aa, 
the restoration of friendship between ene- 
nrit#f the restoration of peace after war ; 
the restoration of a declining commerce. 

3. Reoovery ; renewal of health and sound- 
ness; as, restoration from siokneae er from 
fosaidty. 

4. Reoovery from a lapse or any bad state ; 
as, the restoration of man from apostasy. 

5. In theology, universal restoration, the foal 
recovery of all men from siq and aliena- 
tion from God, to a state of happiness ; 
universal salvation. 

6. In England, the return of King Charles 
II. in 1660, and the re-establishment of 
monarchy. 

RESTORATIVE, a. That has 


•ngth and vigor. Eneyc. 

RESTORATIVE, n. A medicine efficacious 
in restoring strength and vigor, or in re- 
cruiting the vital powers. Arbuthnot. 

RESTORE, v. t. [Fr. restaur er; It restau- 
rare; Sp. & Port restaurar; L. restauro. 
This is a compound of re and the root of 
store, story, hutory. The primary sense is 
to set, to lay or to throw, as in Gr. n{M(, 
solid.] 

1. To return to a person, as a specific thing 
which he has lost, or which has been taken 
from him and unjustly detained. We restore 
lost or stolen goods to the owner. 

Now therefore restart to the man his wife. 

Gen. xx 

2. To raplaoe ; to return ; as a person or 
thing to a former place. 

Pharaoh shall restore thee to thy place. 

Gen. xl. 

3. To bring back. 

The father banish’d virtue shall restore. 

Dryden. 

4. To bring back or recover from lapae, de- 
generacy, declension or ruin to its former 
state. 

— Loss of Eden, till one greater n 

Restore it, and regain f ' 


— Our fortune restored after the severest af- 
flictions. Prior. 

5. To haal; to cun; to reoover from dis- 

His hand was restored whole like aa the otter. 

Msttfa. xiL 

6. To make restitution or satisfaction fo a 
thing taken, by returning something else, 
or something of different value. 

He shall rs to w e five oxen for an ox, and four 
sheep for a sheep. Exod. exit, 

7. To give fo s atis facti on for pretended 
wrongs something not taken. Pi. lxix 

8. To repair; to rebuild; as, to restart end 
to tariU Jeratofon. Dan. ix. 
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10. To return or bring book aftar ihw», t. That chgck« or hfndtw from *fa; M, re- 2. To proceed, spring or risa, M a tmirt- 

11. To bring to a aesaa of da aad stand- RESwffl$T*V [from Fr. resfoinL] 

moot of Kfr. GaL vi. _ 1. The act or opera&m of bedding back or or meditation. Evidence remit* from teath* 

12. To mow or re-establish aftar totomrp- hindering from motion, la any manner; mony, or from a variety of concurring dr- 

doe ; m, pence Is restforvdL Friendship hinderancs of the will, or of any action, cumataaces ; pleasure retuUt from fttetid- 

between the parties is r o e torod. physical, moral or mental. ship ; harmony reeulti from certain aeoor- 

IS. To recover or renew, as passages of an 2. Abridgment of liberty ; as, the r frim fr* daaoes of sounds, 
author obscured or oorrtipted; as, to restore of a man by imprisonment or by duress. Pleasure sad peace naturally rteuk from a 

the tnm reading. 3. Prohibitum. The commands of God holy and good lib. TUhfm. 

LE '-STORE, o. t. [re and store.] To store should bo effectual rttiranie upon our evil 3. To come to a conclusion or determination, 
again. The goods taken oat were rt-Mored. passions. The council resulted in recommending har- 

LESTO'RED, pp. Returned ; brought back ; 4. Limitation ; restriction. mony and peace to the parties, 

retrieved; recovered; cured; renewed; If all were granted, yet It most be maintained, RESULT', a. Resilience ; act of flying back, 

(••established. within any bold rmtminU, fin* otherwise than it Sound is produced between the string and 

.ESTO'REMENT, n. The act of restoring; *» rscelved. Brown. the air, by the return of the ruuUot the string, 

restoration, f Not um<£1 Brown. 3. That which restrains, hinders or r ep rsa i ss. Bacon. 


The huge round ston e reeririta With a 


Hoh.rdii. ttmmmg men. 

11. To being to a tense of sin aad amend- RESTRAINT, a. [fool 
ment of Kfr. GaL vi. 1. The actor operational 

IS. To renew or re-establish aftar totemro* hindering fom motion, 
Wen ; as, peace is rettand. Friendship hinderancs of the will, c 
between tbs parties is restored. physical, moral or mantel 

IS. To recover or renew, as passages of an 2. Abridgment of liberty ; 
auth o r o b ee w od or corrupted; as, to restore of a man by impruonmen 

the tnse reading. 3. Prohibition. The con 

RESTORE, o. t. [re and store.] To store should be effectual ntird 
Main. The goods taken cut were restored passions. 

REBTO'RED, pp. Returned ; brought back ; 4. Limitation ; restriction. 


quenee, from flu**, argument!, ptotoi sss, 
combination of circumstanoee, consultation 
or meditation. Evidenoe remit* &w» tasti* 
mony, or from a variety of concurring efr* 
cumitanees ; pleasure remit* from fmod- 
•hip ; harmony rsm/tofom certain aeegr- 
daaoes of sounds. 

Pleasure and peace naturally rttuk from a 


retrieved; recovered ; cured; renewed; If all were granted, yet It most bo maintained, 

re-established. within any bold rtetrainU, fkr otherwise than it 

RESTtyREldENT, n. The act of restoring; *» received. Brown. 

restoration. [Afa *«#<£] Brown . 5. That which restrains, hinders or r epr es s es. 

RESTORER, n. One that restores ; one The laws are rettrm tit upon injustice. 


RESTORER, is. One that restores ; one The laws are reitraintt upon injustice. 2. Consequence ; conclusion ; inference ; 
that returns what is lost or unjustly de- RESTRICT, *. /. [L. rtttrichu, from re- ef&ct; that which proceeds naturally or 
tatned ; one who repairs or re- establishes. ttringo. See Jbtfroi*.] logically from frets, premises or the stale 

RESTORING, ppr. Returning what is lost To limit; to confine; to restrain within of things ; as, the rttuk of reasoning ; the 
or taken; bringing back ; recovering; bounds ; as, to rettriet words to a particular remit of reflection ; the rtsult of a consul- 
curing ; renewing ; repairing ; re-establish- meaning ; to rettriet a patient to a certain ta*»on OT council ; the remit of a lsgislative 

mg. diet debate. 

RESTRAIN, e. t. [Fr. rettraindre; It. r«- RESTRICTED, pp. Limited; confined to 3. Consequence or affbot 
rirignere, reetringere; Sp. retirifUr, rettrin- bounds. The miwryof .toners will be the natural™- 

ger ; L. rettringo ; re and ttringo , to strain. RESTRICT'ING, ppr. Confining to limits. of their »ffe«tion. and criminal Indul- 
ge letter y appears from the participle to RESTRICTION, n. [Fr. from \ reetrie- deeiaion or determination of t’cJun- 

be casual; ttrtngo, for ttrtgo. Hrnce stnr- tut.] ^ iSSSIX JI „ 

tut, itrict, ttrieture. If the two letters *t 1. Limitation ; confinement within bounds. 

are removed, the word riqo coincides ex- Thi » u haw the same restriction at all u rc ULT' A NCE 1 **! 
actly, in primary sense, with L. rego, rtrtut, other recreations Ooe rftk. Tmgut. ^SULT ANCE, a. ijrtof 

«>• root of reach, .'retch, Rc.'ricti*n?f*ord., i. thclimiution of “ W„k hftl 


are removed, the word riqo coincides ex- 
actly, in primary sense, with L. rego, rtrtut , 
right, and tlia root of reach, ttretch, 
etraight .] 

1. To hold back; to check ; to hold from 


action, proceeding or advancing, either by 2. Restraint ; as, retirirtiont on trade, 
physical or moral force, or by any inter- RESTRICTIVE, a. [Fr. rettncUfJ] Having 

Li u 'm. L i fVi. 


RESULTING, ppr. Proc^log „ . coo- 


osing obstacle. Thus we restrain a horse 
yabridle ; we rettram cattle from wander- 


sequence, efiect or conclusion of something; 
coming to a determination. 


the quality of limiting or of expressing j° * «*»nnww«m- 


2 Ja m r ngr, “” inti 

nxzsn l m*Ez. sa-stj 

SoUl; w. rctrom men and tl.eir V Ur Oav. o}th. T"g»,. S^oo^jo ’ X 

•Ion. ; WC reeirtm the element.: -e at- RESTRINGE, e. I. rtelruy 1 . [L. re.tri.gc, RESU'ME, c l. [L. mi; ee and 

tempt to rettratn vice, but not always with supra.] To confine ; to contract ; to as- tumo, to take.] 
success. ... . ™ ,. 1. To take back what has been gifan. 

2. To repress; to keep in awe; as, to re- RESTRIN'GENCY, n. The quality or power The iUn> | ike this from which our sight we 

ttrain offenders. of contracting. Betty have, 

3. To suppress; to binder or repress; as, RESTRIN'GENT, a. Astringent; styptic. Gat'd on too long, resumes the light he gave, 

to rettrain excess. RESTRIN'GENT, n. A medicine that opc- Denham. 

4. To abridge ; to hinder from unlimited rates as an astringent or styptic. Harvey. 2. To take back what has been taken away, 
enjoyment ; as, to rettrain one of his plea- RESTRITE, v. i. [re and ttrive.l To strive The J r rttume whet h» been obtained freudu- 


2. To represe; to keep in awe; as, to re- RESTR1N'6ENCY, n. The quality or power 

ttrain offenders. of contracting. Betty 

3. To suppress; to binder or repress; as, RESTRIN'GENT, a. Astringent; styptic, 

to rettrain excess. RESTRIN'GENT, i*. A medicine that opc- 

4. To abridge ; to hinder from unlimited rates as an astringent or styptic. Harvey. 

epjoyment ; as, to rettrain one of his plea- RESTRITE, tr. i. [re and ttrive.l To strive 
* u I?^°. flu f hber 2: Clarendon. &hak. aDew . SackviUe. 

«. To limit; to confine. REST'Y. The same aa rettive or restif. 


«. To limit; to confine. REST'Y, a. The same as rettive or retitf, 

to : of which it is a contraction, 

^ 40 ^ Jit RESUBJECTION, n. [re and tubjectUm.l 

A second subjection. Bp. Had 

9. To witiihold , to forbear. _ _ _ _ RESUBLIMATION, n. A second sublima 


Thou restrriuest prayer befers God. Job xs. UsSSUJJLilMA 1IUW, *. A second su Duma begi 

RESTRAIN ABLE, a. Capable of being ^f?* disc 

^trained. Brown. BESUBLI'ME, v. t. [re and tublme.] To mf ; 

RESTRAINED, pp. Held back from ad- wWtose again; as, to resublime mercunsl RRSU 

Tancmit or waning; withheld ; repre^ “*£**•„ . NewUm . 

RESUBLI'MED, pp. 


lently. Dmmmt. 

3. To take again after absence; as, to re- 
tume a seat 

Real on return'd her place, and passion fled. 

Drytlen. 

4. To take up again after intorraption ; to 
begin again, h«, to retime an argument or 
discourse. [Thu u now it* moot frequent 


TftftCuUr ur wcuiurriuit , wihiucw , 

ed; stmprtMed; ahMctd; eonfinoa. RESUBLI'MED, pp. SuUimed a second RESl 
RESTRA'INEDLY, ode. With restraint; time. 

with limitation. Hammond. RESUBLI'MING, ppr. Subliming again. 

RR8TRA1NER, a. He or that which re- RESUDATlON, n. [L. reiudatui, retudo / 
Utteim. Broom. re and eudo, to sweat] The act of sweat- 

RESTRAINING, ppr. Holding back fom irutmmki. pm _ , T 

prooee^ng ; Mag; rspr es siig ; kin- RESuCT, v.ui* sa. [Fr. rerafter; L.re- 


«er.] 

ESlHVfED, pp. Taken back; taken again ; 
begun sgsia after intemtptioo. 
ESU'MING, ppr. Taking back; taking 


ppr. Taking back; taking 
ung again after intorraption. 


gain ; beginning again 
lUM'MON, v. t To 


2. To recall ; to reeovar. Bacon 

RESUMMONED, pp. Summoned again; 


3 L 2 
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RESUMMONING, ppr. Km%| mm- 

RATION, n. [Ft. from L. re**w- 

iSe *Jt of resuming, taking back or taking 
again : at, the repmsptim of a grant 

RESUMPTIVE, «. Taking Ml or again. 

RESU'PINATE, a. 

no; re and Mgrino, tapmme, lying on the 
back.] 

In boU tag, r ever ie d ; tamed upside down. 
A reevmmate oovol fat when the upper lip 
face* the ground, and the lower fip the 
A y. A rttstpinaU leaf ia when die upper 
eurface becomes the lower, and the con- 
trary ; or when the lower disk look* up- 
ward. Martyn. Lee. 

RESUPIN ATION, n. [supra.] The state 
at tying on the hack ; the state of being 
retuptoate or reversed, as a coral 


RUT 1 

Oae who sell* goods bywaatiqsiamfeks m U k<mMcfm tadM toiwto**#e 
parcels. b\hurias of aadMw, wheee wo*ks are a» aeon 

RSTA'ILING, ppr. Sc&tgtt email quan fcr*o6su that we aie in danger af afftarhig 
tides, the first aggressors. Awtft. 

\ RETAIN, «. t. [Fr. retook ; H. riisnmr ; RETALIATE, t.L To return like fertike; 
fip. retener ; L. retimof re and teneo, to as, to retaliate upon an enemy, 
bold.] RETAI/I ATED, pp. Returned, ee&efi* 

1. To hold or keep in peeseaston; not to like. 

lose or part with or dismiss. 13 m memo- RETALIATING, ppr. Returning, Eke Car 
ry retains ideas which flute or aiguaente like. 


have suggested to the mind. 

They did not like to rsfeK* God In their 
knowledge. Rom. i. 


RETALIATION, n. The return of like fbr 
like; the doing that to another which he 
has done to us ; requital of evil. South. 


2. To keep, as an associate; to keep from 2. In a good sense, return ofgood far good. 


RESUTINE, a. Lying on the back. 

RESURRECTION, n. e as a. [Fr. from 
.L. rssurrectus, resurgo ; re and surgo, to 
rise.] 

A rising again ; chiefly, the revival of the 
dead of the human race, or their return 
from the grave, particularly at the general 
judgment. By the resurrection of Christ 
W« have assurance of the ftiture resurrec- 
tion of men. 1 Pet i. 

In the resurrection, they neither marry, nor 
are given in marriage. Matth. xxh. 

RESURVEY, v. t. [re and survey.] To sur- 
vey again or anew ; to review. Shah. 

RESUR'VEY, n. A second survey. 

RESURVEYED, pp. Surveyed again. 

RESURVEYING, ppr. Surveying anew ; 
reviewing. 

RESUSCITATE, v. t. [L. resuscito ; re and 
suscito, to raise.] 

1. To revivify; to revive; particulaily, to 
recover from apparent death ; as, to re- 
suscitate a drowned person ; to resuscitate 
withered plants. 

2. To reproduce, as a mixed body from its 

ashes. Chimutry. 

RESUSCITATED, pp. Revived; revivi- 
fied; reproduced. 

RESUSCITATING, ppr. Reviving ; revi- 
vifying ; reproducing. 

RESUSCITATION, n. The act of revi- 
ving from a state of apparent death ; the 
state of being revivified. _ Pope. 

2. The reproducing of a mixed body from 
its ashes. Chemistry. 

RESUS'CITATIVE, a. Reviving ; revivi- 
fying; raising from apparent doath; re- 
producing. 

RETAIL, \ v. t. [Fr. retaUler; re and tail- 

RETA1L, J ler, to cut; It ritayUare.] 

1. To sell in small quantities or parcels, 
from the sense of cutting or dividing ; op- 
posed to selling by wholesale ; ae, to retail 
doth or groceries. 

2. To sell at second hand. Pope. 

3. To tell in broken porta ; to toll to many ; 
as, to retail slander or idle reports. 

RETAIL, n. The sale of commodities in 
small quantities or parcels, or at second 
hand. Addison. 

RETAILED, pp. Sold in small quantities. 

RET A' I LER, > {This word, like the noun 

RETAILER,/ Retail, is often, perlums 
generally accented on the first syllables 


departure. God takes what is done to others as done to 

Whom I would have retained with me. himself, and by promise obliges hfrnmlf to full 

Phil 13. retaliation. Caltpay- 

3. To keep back ; to hold. [This, according to modern usage, is 

An executor may retain a debt due to him harsh.] 
from the testator. Btackstone. RETALIATORY, a. Returning like for 

A Tn KaM frnm nanann finmm itihafmtiMm . . n / 9 . s» , 


4. To hold from escape. Some substances like ; as, retaliatory meunresTfetaUaiory 
retain heat much longer than others. edicts. Cannin g Waist 

MetJ. readily reedy, and traumit h«t, RETARD, I. [Fr. ntenfar, i/rater*,' 
but do not long return it. Seek cloth. rs twrdo, to delay ; tartUu, .low, late. 


but do not long retain it Seek cloths 
that retain their color. 

5. To keep in pay ; to hire. 

A Benedictine convent has now retained the 
most learned father of their order to write in 
its defense. Addison. 

0. To engage ; to employ by a fee paid ; as, 
to retain a counselor. 

RETAIN, v. L To belong to ; to depend on ; 


See Target.] 

1. To diminish the velocity of motion ; to 
hinder; to render more slow in progress; 
as, to retard the march of an army ; to re- 
tard the motion of a ship. The resist- 
ance of air retards die velocity of a cannon- 
ball. It is opposed to accelerate. 


UAA v» Ss IWUClUilK W, w uowuu vu . n m A , 

as, coldness mixed with a somewhat lan- 2 ; To » to *9 re ^er more 

guid relish retaining to bitterness. Boyle. ^te i «M® * ttacks old age ; 

[Not in use. We now use Pertain .f to . r .' tard a fupjuw [between nations. My 


[Not in use. We now use Pertain . T 

2. To keep ; to continue. [iVof in we. j 
RETAINED, pp. Held; kept in possession 


visit was retarded by business. 

RETARD, v. i. To stay back. [Not in use.] 
Brown. 


kept as an associate ; kept in pay; kept ,_ Trt . T m . ttrown. 

from escape. RETARDATION, ». The act of abating 


RETA'^NE^n. One who retains; as an the velocity of motion , hinderauce; thi 

executor, who retains a debt due from the act 9^ delaying ; as, the retardation of the 

testator. Btackstone. ™ tlon of a * hl P i retardation of hoary 

2. One who is kept in service ; an attend- Tt . , , . Bacon. 

ant ; as, the retainers of the ancient princes RETARDED, pp. Hindered in motion; 

3. An adherent ; a dependant ; a hangeron. R^^R^ER, n. One that retards, hinders 

4. A servant, not a domestic, but occLon. RETARDING, opr. Abating the velocity 

ally attending and wearing his master’s _ L* t^i ering 5 nt elayl f 

livery. Zncyc. Cowel. RET ARDMENT, «. The act of retarding 

5. Among lawyers, a fee paid to engage a ~ C™** 

I lawyer or counselor to maintain a cause. RETCH, v. t. [Sax. hpeccan ; Dan. rekker, 

0. The act of keeping dependants, or being to reach > f Wretch, to retch, to vomit; the 

independence. Bacon. same word u reach /the present orthomra- 

RETA'INING, ppr. Keeping in possession ; Pj»y, retch, being wholly arbitrary. See 

keeping as an associate ; keeping from _ , ...» 

escape; hiring ; engaging by a fee. To make an effort to vomit; to heave; as 

RETA'KE, v. t. pret retook; pp. retaken. stomach; to strain, as in vomiting; 

[re and take.] To take again. Clarendon. breach. 

2. To take from a captor ; to recapture ; as, RETCHLESS, careless, is not in use. [See 
to retake a ship or prisoners. Reckless.] Dryden. 

RETA'KER, n. One who takes again what RETECTION, n. [L. rttsetus, from retego, 
has been taken ; a receptor. Kent. to uncover ; re end tego, to cover J 

RETA'KING, ppr. Taking again ; taking The act of disclosing or producing to view 
from a captor. something concealed; as, the refection of 

BriETA'KING, n. A taking again ; recapture. the native color of the body. Boyle. 

RETALIATE, e. t. [Low L. retaho ; re RETENT, n. That which is retained, 
and talio, from talis, like.] Kirsoan. 

To return like for like ; to repay or requite RETENTION, n. [Fr. from L. retentio , re~ 
by an act of the tamo kina as has been ti**o ; re and tens o, to hold.] The act of 

received. It is now seldom used except retaining or keening, 

in a bad sense, that is, to return evil for 2. The power or retaining; the faculty of 
erff; as, to retaliate injuries. In war, one- the mind by which it retains ideas. Locke. 

—a -A. . t ■ r_ a. e 


in a bad sense, that is, to return evil fbr 2. The power or retdbaing; the fhoulty of 
erff; as, to retaliate injuries. In war, ene- the mind by which it retains ideas. Locke. 
sues often retaliate the death or inhuman 3. In meditnne, the power of retaining, or 


treatment of prisoners, the burning of 
towns or the plunder of goods. 


that state of contraction' in the aoad or 
Vascular parts of the body, by which they 



RET 


RE f 

hridflsafr p r op ce ecMflaate aid f— vent In- 
voluntary evacuations; undue retention rf 
me natural dkcharge. Emm, Cam. 
i. H» act of withholding; restraint Shah. 
5. Custody; eoafinament [Net m sue.] 
Shlth. 

RETENTIVE, a. [Fr. retmtif.} Hiring 
toe power to retab; as, a reUnmr memo- 
ry ; the retentive faculty ; the retentive 
( force of the stomach ; a body retentive of 

RETENTIVENESS, a. The quality of re- 
tention : as, retentweneu at memory. 


RETICENCE, \ n. [Fr. reticence, from L. 
RETACENCY,/ reticentia, reticeo ; re 
and tamo, to he silent] 

Concealment by silence. In rhetoric, apo- 
siopesu or suppression ; a figure by which 
a person really speaks of a thing, while he 
makes a show as if he would soy nothing 
on the subject. Encyc. 

RETICLE, n. [L. reticulum, from rete, a 
net] A small net 

2. A contrivance to measure the quantity 
of an eclipse ; a kind of micrometer. Ath. 
RETICULAR, a. [supra.] Having the form 
of a net or of net-work ; formed with in- 
terstices; as, a reticular body or membrane. 

Encyc. 

In anatomy , the reticular body, or rete r*uco- 
eum , is the layer of the skin, intermediate 
between the cutis and the cuticle, the prin- 
cipal seat of color in man ; the reticular 
membrane is the same as tho cellular mem- 
brane. Parr. 

RETI €'ULATE, \ a. [ L. reticulatue, from 
RETICULATED,/ rete, a net.] Netted; 
resembling net-work ; having distinct veins 
crossing like net-work ; as, a reticulate 
corol or petal. Marftjn. 

RETICULATION, n. Net-work; organi- 
zation of substancos resembling a net. 

Darwin. 

RET'IFORM, a. [L. rehformu ; rete, a net, 
and forma, form.] 

Having the form of a net in texture ; com- 
posed of crossing lines and interstices ; as, 
the rettform coat of the eye. Hay. 

RETINA, «. [L. from rete, a net ] In ana- 
tomy, one of the coats of the eye, being an 
expansion of the optic nerve over the bot- 
tom of the eye, where the sense of vision 
is first received. Encyc. 

RETIN ASPH ALT', n. A bituminous or 
resinous substance of a yellowish or reddish 
brown color, found in irregular pieces very 
light and shining. [See Re Unite.} 
RET'INITE, it. [Gr. farm), resin.] Pitch- 


RET'INITE, it. [Gr. resin.] Pitch- 

stone ; stone of fusible pitch, of a resinous 
appearance, compact, brown, reddish, gray, 
yellowish, blackish or bluish, rarely homo- 
geneous, and often containing crystals of 
feldspar and scales of mica. It is the 
pechstein porphyry or obsidian of the Ger- 
mans. It is catted also retin asphalt. 

lire. Cyc. 

RETINUE, ». [Fr. retenue, from retenir, to 
retab, L. retineo ; re and teneo, to hold.] 
The attendants of a prince or distinguished 
personage, chiefly on a journey or an ex- 
cursion ; a train of persons. Dry den. 

RRTIRA'DE, a. [Fr. from retirer, to with- 
draw ; Sp. rttirada, a retreat.] 
la fortification, a kind of retrenchment b 
the body «f a ballon or other work, which 


REV 

hub* disputed boh byfoab, after the 

defenses are dismantled. It usually con- 
date of two feces, which make a*c*c»tering 
angle. Emye. | 

RETI'RE, r.i. [F V.retiV*/ re andtirtr, to 
draw; It. nrirors; 8p. retirar.} 

1. To withdraw; to retreat; to go from com-! 
pany or from a pubHc plnee into privacy ; 
as, to retire from the world ; to ratine from, 
notice. 

2. To retreat from action or danger ; as, to 
retire from battle. 

3. To withdraw from a public station. Ge- 
neral Washington, b 1796, retired to pri- 
vate life. 

4. To break up, as a company or assembly. 
The company retired at eleven o’clock. 

5. To depart or withdraw for safety or for 
pleasure. Men retire from die town in 
summer for health and pleasure. But b 
South Carolina, the planters retire from 
their estates to Charleston, or to an isle 
near the town. 

6. To recede ; to fall back. The shore of 
the sea retiree in bays and gulfs. , 

RETI'RE, v. t. To withdraw ; to take away. 
He retired himself his wife and children into 
a forest. Sidney. 

As when the sun is present all the year, 

And never doth retire his golden ray. Dauiee. 
[This transitive use of retire is now ob- 
solete.] 

RETI'RE, n. Retreat; recession; a with- 
drawing. [06s.] Shah. Bacon. 

2. Retirement; place of privacy. [OAt^ 

RETI'RED, a. Secluded from much society 
or from public notice ; private. He lives 
a retired life ; he has a retired situation. 

2. Secret; private, as, referee! speculations. 

3. Withdrawn. Locke. 

RETI 'REDLY, ado. In solitude or privacy. 

Sherwood. 

RETI'REDNESS, n. A state of retirement ; 

solitude ; privacy or secrecy. Atlerbury. 
RETIREMENT, ». The act of withdrawing 
from company or from public notice or 
station. Milton. 

2. The state of being withdrawn ; as, the 
retirement of the mind from the senses. 

Locke. 

3. Private abode ; habitation secluded from 
much society or from public life. 

Caprea had been the retirement of Augustus. 

Addltm. 

Retirement is as necessary to me as it will 
be welcome. Washington. 

4. Private way of life. 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Progressive virtue and approving heaven. 

Thomson. 

RETIRING, ppr. Withdrawing ; retreat- 
ing; going into seclusion or solitude. 

2. a. Reserved ; not forward or obtrusive ; 
as, retiring modesty ; retiriny manners. • 
RETOLD, pret. and pp. at Retell; as, a story 
retold. 

RETOfrP, v.t. [L. retortue, retorqueo; re 
and torqueo, to throw.] 

1. To throw back; to reverberate. 

And they retort that heat again 

To the first giver. Skak. 

2. To return an argument, accusation, cen- 
sure or incivility ; as, to retort the charge 
of vanity. 


He aces’* terevwhhmtila sate****# * 
Andwfth retorted mom, his back bWgasU 

3. Tobendorctnrebadt; as,a»etoH MW»e. 

JMNMilf 

RETORT, *. L To return an argument or 
charge; to make a eevire reply. Hove* 
tor ted upon his adversary with severity. 
RETORT', n. The return of an argument, 

• charge or incivility in reply ; as, the retort 
courteous. Shah. 

2. In ekmittry, a spherical vessel with ita 
neck bent, to which the receiver is fitted ; 
• teed in dietiUation. Encyc. 

RETORT'ED, pc. Returned; thrown back; 
bent back. 

RETORT'ER, n. One&at retorts. 
RETORTING, ppr. Returnbg; throwing 
back. 

RETORTION, n. The act of retorting. 

Spenter. 

RETOSS', «. t. [re and loss.] To toss back. 

Pope: 

RETOSS'ED, pp. Tossed back. 
RETOSS'ING, ppr. Tossing back. 
RETOUCH, c. t. retook 1 , [re end touch.'} To 
improve by new touches ; as, to retouch a 
picture or an essay. Dry den. Pope. 

RETOUCHED, pp. retuch’ed. Touched 
again ; improved by new touches. 
RETOUCHING, ppr. reluck'iny. Impro- 
ving by new touched. 

RETRA'CE, v. t. [Fr. retracer ; re and 
tracer, to traoe.] 

1. To trace back ; to go back in the same 
path or course ; as, to retrace one’s steps , 
to retrace one’s 'proceedings. 

2. To trace back, as a line. 

Then If the line of Turnua you retrace, 

He springi from Inachus of Argive race. 

Dryden, 

RETRACED, pp. Traced back. 
RETRACING, ppr. Tracing back. 
RETRACT', v. t. [Fr. retracter; Norm, re- 
traicter ; L. retractue, retraho / re and 
trako, to draw.] 

1. To recall, aa a declaration, words or say- 
ing ; to disavow ; to recant ; as, to retract 
an accusation, charge or assertion. 

I would as freely have retracted the chargr 
of Idolatry, as I ever made It. Sttllingfeei. 

2. To take back ; to rescind. [ Little uted J 

Woodward. 

3. To draw back, as claws. 

RETRACT', v. u To take back ; to unsay j 

to withdraw concession or declaration. 

She will, and she will not ; she grants, dentes. 
Consents, retract i, advances, and then flits. 

Gramme. 

RETRACT', n. Among honemen, the prick 
of a bone’s foot in muling a shoe. 
RETRACTABLE, a. That may be retracted 
or recalled. 

RETRACTATION, n. [Fr. from Lrdrw 
tatio.] 

The recalling of what baa been said; re- 
cantation ; change of opinion declared. 

* Sooth. 

RETRACTED, pp. Recalled; recanted ; 
disavowed. 

RETRACTABLE, a. Thai may be drawn 
back ; retractile. Joan, of Science. 
RETRACTILE, c. Capable of befog drawn 
back. 



RET 

A wlnn wlch flerjrejFOH'MfrMlIsiwMiiex* 
teroslirforiss. ^ _ Pm+mt. 

RETRACTING, jjpr. RewJHny; dkatow- 
it 


AUCTION, n. [from retract] The act 

of withdrawing aometfahag advanced, nr 
changing somstidag done. Woo d ward . 

2. Recantation; disavowal of the (ratk of 

what hM bom said ; declaration of change 
of opinion. Xd n ey. 

3. Act of withdrawing* claim* 

Othor meet's UwaHsMe desit* of revenge, 
hetfc b eguflefi hdta wdi tad state of the benefit 
of my ntnodMi or concessions. 

A. CferJtt. 

RETRACTIVE, a. Withdrawing; taking 

Aon. 

RETRACTIVE, *. That which withdraws 
or takoa from. 

RETRATOT, «. Retreat [Obi.'] [See Re- 
treat.] Bacon. 

RKTRA1T, a. [It rUratto, from riirarre, 
to draw.] A cart of countenance ; a pic- 

4 tun. [©&*•] Spenser. 

RETRAX'IT, n. [L. rttraho, retram.] In 
low, the withdrawing or open renuncia- 
tion of a suit in court, by which the plaintif 
looea hie action. Black it one. 

RETRE'AT, n. [Fr. retraite, from retrain, 
re uid traire, to draw ; L. retr adtu, re- 
traho; re and traho; It ritratta.] 

1. The act of retiring; a withdrawing of j 
one’a self from any place. 

But beauty’* triumph 1* well tim’d retreat. 


2. Retirement ; state of privacy or 
from noise, hustle or company. 

Here in the calm still mirror of retreat. 

Pope. 

3. Place of retirement or privacy. 

He built his son a house of pleasure — and 
spared no ooat to make it a delicious retreat. 

L'Ettrmge. 

4. Place of safety or security. 

That pleasing shade they sought, a soft re- 
treat 

From sudden April show'rs, ashelter from the 
heat Dry den. 

5. In military affairs, the retiring of an 

army or body of men from the face of an 
enemy or from any ground occupied to a 
greater distance from the enemy, or from 
an advanced position. A retreat is pro- 
perly an orderly march, in which circum- 
stance it differs from a flight. Encyc. 

6. The ddtbdrawing of a ship or fleet from 
an enemy; or the order ana disposition of | 
ship* declining an engagement 

7. The beat of the drum at the firing of the 
evening gun, to warn soldiers to forbear 
firing ana the sentinels to challenge. 

Encyc. 

RETRE'AT, ». i. To retire from any posi- 
tion or place. 

2. To withdraw to a private abode or to 

any secluded situation. Milton. 

3. To retire to a place of safety or security 
as, to retreat into a den or into a fort 

4 To more back to a place before occupied ; 
to retire. * 

The rapid currents drive, 

Towards the retreating sea, thsir farious tide. 

MUtm. 

5. To retire from an enemy or from any ad- 
vanced position. 

RKTRE'ATED, as a passive participle, 


& 8T 

though used by kffltsfr Is wet good Eng- 
lish. / 

RETRENCH', e. t. [Fr. reirasscher; re end 
traaeher, to cut; It trbnoem, a french; trim- 
cerare, to intrench; tofrctor^ t o ae r ve; W. 
trycu, to cut] 

1. Toe " 


; to pare away. v 
And thy esubersnt^sfts *r‘ 


2. To lessen; to abridge; fr curtail j as, to 
retrench superfluities or 


3. To confine; to limit 

RETRENCH', «. <*. To live at leas expense. 
It is more reputable to retrench than to 
live embarrassed. 

RETRENCH 'ED, pp. Cut off; curtailed; 
diminished. 

RETRENCHING, ppr. Cutting off; cur- 
tailing. 

RETRENCHMENT, n. [Fr.i 
Sp. atnncAeramiento.] 

1. The act of lopping off; the act of remo- 
ving what is superfluous ; as, the retrench- 
ment of words or lines in a writing. 

• Dryden. Addison. 

2. The act of curtailing, lessening or abridg- 
ing; diminution; as, the retrenchment of! 
expenses. 

3. In military affairs, any work raised to 

cover a £ost and fortify it against an 
enemy; such as fascines, gabions, sand- 
bags and the like. Encyc. 

Numerous remains of Roman retrenchments, 
constructed to cover the country — 

D’Arwille, Trans. 
RETRIR'UTE, v. t. [Fr. retribuer ; L. re- 
trtbuo ; re and tribuo, to give or bestow.] 

To pay back ; to make payment, compen- 
sation or reward in return; os, to retrtbute 
one for his kindness ; to retnbute to a cri- 
minal what is proportionate to his offense. 

Locke. 

RETRIB'UTED, pp. Paid hack ; given in 
return; rewarded. 

RETRIRUTER, n. One that makes retri- 
bution. 

RETRIB'UTING, ppr. Requiring; making 
repayment ; rewarding. 

RETRIBUTION, n. [Fr.] Repayment; re- 
turn accommodated to the action; reward; 
compensation. 

In good offices and due retributions, we may 
not be pinching and niggardly. Ball. 

2. A gratuity or present given for services 

in the place of a salary. Encyc. 

3. The distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments at the general judgment. 

It is a strong argument for a state of retribu- 
tion hereafter, that in this world virtuous per- 
sons are very often unfortunate, and vinous 
persons prosperous Spectator. 

RETRIB'UTIVE, \ a. Repaying; reward- 
RETRIB'UTORY, / ing for good deeds, 
and punishing for offenses ; as, retributive 


jusdci 

RETRI 


ITRIE'VABLE, a. [from retrieve.] That 
may be retrieved or recovered. Gray. 

RETRIEVE, v. i. [Fr. retrouver, to find 
again; It ritrovare. See Trover.] 

1. To recover; to restore from loss or injury 
to a former good state; as, to retrieve the 
fctodit of a nation ; to retrieve one’s ebo- 
motor; to retrieve a decayed fortune. 

2 . To repair. 


M? 

3. To regain. 

With 1*» Wfsntonss aew they wwU re- 
trieve 

The bodies they forsook, aad wfah to live. 


4. To recall; to bring book; as, to refripee 
men from their odd trivial eoooeifr. 

RETRIEVE, a. A Making agato^a d£ 
eo very. [Not m use.] B.Jfmsem. 

RETRIEVED, pp. Recovered; repaired; 
rega ined ; recalled. 

RETRIEVING, ppr. Recovering; repair- 
ing; recalling. 

RETROACTION, n. [L. retro, backward, 
and action.] 

1. Action returned, or action backwards. 

2. Operation on something past or pre- 
ceding. 

RETROACTIVE, a. [Fr. retroact[f ; L. 
retro, backward, and active.] 

Operating by returned action; affecting 
what is past; retrospective. Beddoes. 

A retroactive law or statute, is one which 
operates to affect, make criminal or pu- 
nishable, acts done prior to the passing of 
the law. 

RETROACTIVELY, adv. By returned 
action or operation ; by operating on 
something part. Wheaton. 

RETROCE'DE, *. t. [L. retro, hack, and 
cedo, to give ; Fr. retroceder.] 

To cede or grant back ; as, to retrocede a 
territory to a former proprietor. 

RETROCE'DED, pp. Granted back. 

RETROCE'DING, ppr. Ceding back. 

RETROCES'SION, n. A ceding or grant- 
ing back to a former proprietor. 

American State Papers. 

2. The act of going back. More. 

RETRODU€TION,». [ L. retrodueo ; retro, 
back, and duco, to lead.] A leading or 
bringing hack. 

RET'ROFLEX, a. [L retro , baok , and 

Jlexus, bent.] 

In botany , bent this way and that, or in dif- 
ferent directions, usually in a distorted 
manner; as, a retroflex branch. Martyn. 

RET'ROFRACT, \a. [L. retro, back, 

RETROFRACT'ED , ) and fraciut, bro- 
ken.] 

Reduced to hang down as it were by force 
so as to appear as if broken ; as, a retro- 
fract peduncle. Marian. 

Bent back towards its insertion, as if it 
were broken. Lee. 

RETROGRADATION, n. [Fr. See Re- 
trograde ] 

1. The act of moving backwards ; applied to 
the apparent motion of the planets. Ray. 

2. A moving backwards ; decline in excel- 
lence. N. Chipman. 

RETROGRADE, a. [Fr. from L. retro- 
gradior; retro, backwards, and gradior, 

.r« * or moving backwards. Bacon. 

2. In astronomy, apparently moving back- 

ward and contrary to the succession of 
the signs, as a planet Harris. 

3. Declining from a better to a worse state. 

RETROGRADE, «. i. [Fr. retrograde; 

L. retrogradsor ; retro and graiior, to go.] 

To go cor move baokward. n 
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RETRQGIJBSS'IVS; «. Gefogermovfcg 
baekwaid; dedmiag IwVmn ^ j 
to a lees perfect atote. 
flwgrtphy Is at them retre grea si a e . 


RETROMIN'GBNCT, *. [L. «*■*, 1 
ward, and mmoo, to discharge urine.] 

The act or quaRty of discharging the con- 
tents of the Madder backward. Bro aw. 

RETROMIIT&ENT, a. Discharging the 
m j n n bac k w a rds. 

RBTROMIN'GENT, a. In m»low, an ani- 
mal that discharges its urine backwards. 

The retrominyents are a division of ani- 
mals whose characteristic is that they dis- 
charge ibeir urine backwards, both male 
and female. Encyc. 

RETROPUL'SIVE, a. VL retro, back, and 
puleut, petlo, to drive.] Driving back ; re- 
pelling. Med. Repot. 

RETRORSELY, ado. retread 7y. [L. retror- 
sma, backward.] In a backward direction ; 
as, a stem retroreely aculeate. Ea ' 

RETROSPECT, n. [L. retro, back, and tpe- 
eio, to look.] 

A looking back on things past ; view or con- 
templation of something past. The retro- 
spect of a life well spent affords peace of I 
mind in old age. 

RETROSPECTION, n. The act of looking 
backTJn things past 

2. The faculty of looking back on past things, 

Sunft. 

RETROSPECTIVE, a. Looking back on 
past events ; as, a retrospective view. 

2. Having reference to what is past; affect- 
ing things past. A penal statute can have 
no retrospective effect or operation. 

RETROSPECTIVELY, adv. By way of] 
retrospect 

RETRO V ER'SION, a. A uming or falling 
backwards; as, the retroversion of the 


RETRO VERT, v. t. To turn back. 

RETROVERTED, a. [L. retro, back, and 
oerto, to tom.] Turned back. 

Lawrence, Led. Med. Repo*. 

RETRU'DE, v. t. j*L. retrudo ; re and trudo, 
to thrust.] To thrust back. More. 

RETUND', v. t. [L. retundo; re and tundo, 
to beat J 

To blunt ; to turn ; as an edge ; to dull ; as, 
to retund the edge of a weapon. Ray. 

RETURN, v. i. [Fr. reUnmer ; re and tour- 
net, to turn, L. tamo; It ritomare; Sp. 
refomar.] 

1. To come or go hack to the same place. 
The gentleman goes from the countnr to 
London and returns, or the citisen of Lou- 
don rides into the country and rstums. 
The blood propelled from the heart, passes 
through the arteries to the extremities of 
the body, and returns through the veins. 
Soma servants are good to go on. errands, 
but not good to return. 

2. To come to the same state ; as, to return 
from bondage to a stats of freedom. Looks, 

3. To answer. 

Ha mid, and thus the mesa of heaven re- 
turn'd. Peps. 

4. To ootne again ; to revisit. 


Be feed and Mmdly eda, eedeft ftotos. 


h Te meat or begin again after • periodi- 
cal revolution. 

With the year 

Beesons return, bat net te set returns 


6. To show fresh signs ofmerey. 

Return, O Lord, deliver my soul H vL 

To return to Ood, to return from u do ke de m e e, 
to repent of sin or wandering from duty. 

ScriptZre. 

RETURN', v. u To bring, carry or send 
back ; as. to return a borrowed book ; to 
return a hired hone. 

2. To repay; aa, to rotors harrowed money. 

3. To give m recompense or reqpital 

In any wise, refer* him a trespeas-otft rin y. 

1 Sam. vi. 

The Lord shall refer* thy wickedness upon 
thy own heed. 1 Kings in 

4. To give back in reply ; as, to retora an 


language fc 
nton with 1 


5. To tell, relate or communicate. 

And Moses returned the words of the people 

to the Lord. Exod. xix. 

6. To retort ; to recriminate. 

If you xre s malicious reader, you return up- 
on me, that l sflfcct to be thought more impar- 
tial than 1 am. Dryden. 

7. To render an account, usually an official 

account to a superior. Officers of the army 
and navy return to the commander the 
number of men in companies, regiments, 
&c. ; they return the number of men sick 
or capable of duty ; they return the quan- 
tity of ammunition, provisions, &c. , 

8. To render back to a tribunal or to an 
office ; as, to return a writ or an execution. 

9. To report officially ; as, an officer returns 
his proceedings on the back of a writ or 
precept. 

10. To send ; to transmit; to convey. 
Instead of a ship, he should leiy money and 

refwn the same to the treasurer for His Majesty’s 
use. Clarendon. 

RETURN', * The act of coming or going 
back to the same place. 

Takes little journeys and makes quick rsfunu. 


Dryden. 

2. The act of sending back; as, the return 
of a borrowed book or of money lent. 

3. The act of jputting in the former Mace. 

4. Retrogression ; the act of moving back. 

5. The act or process of coming back to a 
former state; as, the return of health. 

6. Revolution ; a periodical coming to the 
same point ; as, the return of the sun to the 
tropic of Cancer. 

7. Periodical renewal ; aa, the return of the 
seasons or of the year. 

8. Repayment; reimbursement m kind or in 
something equivalent, for money expended 
or advanoed, or for labor. One occupation 
give* quick returns; in others, the returns 
are slow. The returns of the cargo were in 
gold. The farmer has returns in his crops. 

9. Profit; advantage. 
m boon 


From t 


i ws spend in p 


the return is great. ■ BC 

10. Remittance; payment from a distant 

f ee. Shale. 

Repayment ; retribution; requital 

Is bo return due from a gretetU brssstf 

Dryden. 


of mtailwg at gtatag 

tution. 

13. Either of the a$efetag 4dm < 

front of a house or gnwnfi pH to g 
return side. * j 

14. Intern, the rendering Uok or dsBvery 
of a writ, preoept or execution, to the an 
per offioer or court; or the certificate if the 
offioer executing it, indorsed. Weoafithe 
toanamission oT the writ to the proper at* 
fioer or court, a return; and we atva the 
same name to the certificate or official ao- 
oount of the officer’s service or proceedhan. 
The sherif or hksnhordinate officers make 
return of ell writs and precepts. We nee 

for the sending bade of 
the certificate of the 

commissioners. 

15. A day in bank. The day on which the 

defendant is ordered to appear in court, 
and the sherif is to bring in the writ and 
report his pr oceedings, is called the return 
of the writ Blackstone. 

10. In military, and naval affair t, an official 
aecouut, report or statement rendered to 
the commander ; as, the return at men fit 
for duty ; the return of the number of the 
rick ; t£. rrtm. of pnmrfow, •'»»»'"<“»». 

RETURNABLE, a. That may be returned 
or restored. 

2. In law, that ia legally to be retained, de- 
livered, given or rendered ; as, a writ or 
precept returnable at a certain day; a ver- 
dict returnable to the court; an attachment 
returnable to the king’s benoh. 
RETURN'-DAY, *. The day when the de- 
fendant is to appear in court and the sherif 
is to return the writ and hit proceedings. 
RETURN'ED, pp. Restored; given or sent 
back ; repaid; brought or rendered to the 
proper court or officer. 

RETURN'ER, n. One who returns; one 
that repays or remits money. 
RETURNING, ppr. Giving, carrying or 
sending back; coming or going back; 
making report 

RETURN'ING-OFFICER, n. The officer 
whose duty it is to make returns of writs, 
precepts, juries, &c. 

RETURN'LKSS, a. Admitting no return. 

[Little used.] C hapman . 

RETU'SE, a. [L. returns, retundo .] In bo- 
tany, a refuse leaf is one ending in a blunt 
sinus, or whose apex is blunt. This term 
is applied also to the seed. Martyn. Lee . 
REUN'ION, ». A second union; union 
formed anew after separation or discord ; 
as, a reunion ot parts or particles of matter ; 
a reunum of parties or sects. 

2. In medicine, union of part* sepa ra ted by 
wounds or accidents. Parr. 

REUNITE, v. t. [re and unite.] To unite 
igain; to join after separation. Shah. 

2. To reconcile after variance. 

REUNITE, v. i. To be united again ; to 
join and cohere again. w 
REUNITED, pp. United or joined agak; 
reconciled. 

REUNITING, ppr. Uniting again ; teeon- 

REUsl’lTE, a. [from Roam , the place 
where it is found.] 

A salt found in tha form of a mealy effio- 





mao* ?/**&"* * — -Jf- 

prisms, and In adeular crystals, (toe. 

REVE, *. [flax. segMtraJ Tkafedjfftif i 
franchise or manor. It 3s nanafly written 
Rett. 

REVE'AL, #. (. nFr.f'eeefor; imtteadh^fu 
andfisfo, to reiLj 

1. To Adtni 4o dkmm\ to itovf to 


or aopcaa r^owi t i . 

3. To tfaoioa* dieoovm or make known 
from km***, God, kao boon pleased to 
room/ Mr wfil to maa. 

Tho wroth of CM k revealed from heaven 
Sflriast *U omoittnim and unrightaoainess of 


RE VR'AL, n. A revealing; disclosure. [Not 
to wee.] Brown. 

REVEALED, pp. Disclosed; discovered; 

judo known ; uid open. 

REVKALER, «. (tee that discloses or 
make* known. 

2. One that bring* to view. Dryden. 
REVE 7 ALIN G, j opr. Disclosing ; discover- 
ing; making known. 

REvE'ALM ENT, a. The act of revealing. 

[Little wed.] South. 

REVEILLE, ) n. [Fr. reveiUer, to awake ; 
REVEILLE', > re and veiUer, to watch ; 
REV'ELLY, 3 contracted from L. vigilo. 
fiee Watch.} 

In wUitoiy qffairt, the beat of drum about 
break of day, to give notice that it is time 
for the soldiers to rise and for the senti- 
nels to forbear challenging. Encyc, 

(This word might well be anglicised rev'- 

REV^L, v. i. [D. revelen,to rave; from the 
root of L. raho, rabto, to rage, whence 
rabies, rabid ; Dan. raaben, to bawl, to 
clamor : Sw. ropa; allied to rove , rapio; 
Ir. rioboid, a spendthrift; rioboidim, to 
riot or reveJ.l 

1. To feast with loose and clamorous mer- 
riment,- to carouse; to act the baccha- 


Antony, that revels tong o’nlghti. Shak. 

2. To move plajrftilly or without regularity. 
REVEL, h. A feast with loose and noisy 
jollity. SM. 

Some men ruin the fkbric of their bodies by 
inoeaeeat revets. Rambler, 

REVEL*, v.t, [L. revelto ; re and vello, to 

I^draw back; to retract; to make a revul- 
sion. Harvey. Friend. 

REVELATION, a. [Fr.from L. revelatus, 


1. The aet of disclosing or discovering to 
others what was before unknown to them ; 
appropriately, the disclosure or communi- 
cation of truth to men by God himself, or 
by his authorised agents, the prophets and 


How that by re velati on he made known to 
me the mystery, as I wrote before in few words. 
Eph. iii. 2 Cor. rii. > 

2. That which is revealed: appropriately, 
the sacred truths which God has commu- 
nicated to man forhis instruction and di- 
rection. The revelations of God are con- 
tained in the Old and Naw Testament 

3. The Apocalypse ; the last book of the . 

•acred canon, containing the prophecies of 
8t John. * j 


ft* W 
asymB,*. p«a«»ig <*•«*»*•* 

«feh noisy merriment. i Pope. 
REVELING, ppr. Pass sting with neisy 
merriment ; camastom ' 

REVELING, n. A fetotfeg wfcknel 
riment ; revelry. Gil v. 1 Pet hr. 
REVEL-ROUT, *. [Seeifo**.] Tmmfl- 
tuous festivity. Rome. 

2. A mob ; a rabble asaetn- 

bled ; an unlawful assembly. A ma fo rt h. 
REVELRY, n. Noisy festivity; ctaneroos 
jollity 


_ . ’DIGATE, v. U [Ft. revendmwr ; 
re and vendimer, to claim or challenge, 
L. mtdico. See Vindicate.'] 

To reclaim what has been taken away ; to 
claim to have restored what baa been aelsed. 

Should some subsequent fortunate revolution 
deliver it from the conqueror’* yoke, it can re- 
Vindicate them. Vattel, Tram. 

REVEN'DIGATED, pp. Reclaimed; re- 
gained ; recovered. 

RttVENEIGATING, ppr. Reclaiming; 
demanding; recovering. 

REVENDIGATION, n. [Fr.] The act of 
reclaiming or demanding the restoration 
of any thing taken by an enemy ; as by 
right of postliminium. 

The endless disputes which would spring from 
the revendiiation of them, have introduced a 
contrary pracUce. Vattel , Trout. 

REVENGE, v. t. reveiy '. [Fr. revancher, ven~ 
ger; Sp. vengar ; Port vingar ; L. cinder , 
vmdico; It. vendicare. See Vindicate.] 

1. To inflict pain or ityury in return for an 
injury received. 

[Note. This word and avenge were formerly 
used as synonymous, and it is so used in the 
common version of the Scripture, and applied 
to the Supreme Being. “0 Lord — revenge me 
of my persecutors.” Jer. xv. In consequence 
of a distinction between avenge and revenge, 
which modern usage has introduced, the appli- 
cation of this word to the Supreme Being ap- 
pears extremely harsh, irreverent and offensive. 
Revenge is now used in an ill sense, for the in- 
fliction of pain maliciously or illegally ; avenge 
for inflicting just punishment] 

2. According to modem usage, to inflict pain 
deliberately and maliciously, contrary to 
the laws of justice and humanity, in re- 
turn for injury, pain or evil received ; to 
wreak vengeance spitefully on one who 
injures or offends. We say, to revenge an 
injury or insult, or with the reciprocal 
pronoun, to revenge ourselves on an enemy 
or for an injury, that is, to take vengeance 
or satisfaction. 

3. To vindicate by punishment of an enemy. 

The gods are just and will revenge our cause. 

Dryden. 

[According to modem usage, avenge 
should here be substituted for revenge.] 

REVENGE, n. reveiy*. [Fr. revanche; Arm. 
reeoweA.] 

1. Return of an inktry; the deliberate inflic- 
tion of pain or injury on a person in return 
for a a utfury received from him. 

Milton. Dryden. 

2. According to modem usage, a malicious 
or spitefol infliction of pain or injury, 
contrary to the laws of justice and Christi- 
anity, in return for an injury or offense. 
JUvenye is dictated by passion ; vengswece 
bfiiAWs 

3. 2m paation which is excited by an injury 


Wmg yfam mmmhokmim min- 
im* . /* 

JfrpMty «pt*a k im torfto; 

etood, Js always contrary So the precepts of 
Christ , m* 

The indulgence at revenge Sends to umbo men 


REVENGED, pp. Punished in return for an 
Hjjury; spitefully punished. The injury is 

REVENGEFyL, a. revenj’ftd. Fall of re- 
venge or « desire to inflict pai* er evfl 
for injury received ; ipHefld; ma tf rien s; 
wreaking revenge. 

If thy re v e ng eful heart cannot forgive. 

Shak. 

2. Vindictive; inflicting punishment. 

If ay my hands 

Never brandish mere revengeful Meet 

REVENGEFULLY, ado. revmy'fuUm. By 
way of revenge; vindictively ; with the 
spirit of revenge. Dryden. 

REVENGEFVLNESS, a. reveryjrdntss. 

Vindictiveness. More. 

REVENGELESS, a. revenj'less. Unreven- 
ged. M anion. 

RE VEN GEMENT, n. revenj'ment. Revenge ; 
return of an injury. [Little wed.] 

Spenser. 

REVENGER, it. One who revenges ; one 
who inflicts pain on another spitefully in 
return for an Injury. Spenser. 

2. One who inflicts just punishment for in- 
juries. [Less proper .] Bentley. 

REVENG'ING, ppr. Inflicting pain or evil 
spitefully for injury or affront received. 

2. Vindicating; punishing. 
REVENG'ITiGLY, adv. With revenge; with 
the spirit of revenge; vindictively. Shak. 
REVENUE, n. [Fr. revenu, from revenir, to 
return, L. revenio ; re and venso, to come.] 

1. In a general sense, the annual rents, pro- 
fits, interest or issues of any specie* of pro- 
perty, real or personal, belonging to an 
individual or to the puMie. When used 
of individuals, it is equivalent to income. 
In modem usage, income is applied more 
generally to the rents and profits of indi- 
viduals, and revenue to those of the state. 
In the latter case, revenue is 

2. The annual produce of taxes, excise, cus- 
toms, duties, rents, Ac. which a nation or 
state collect! and receives into the treasury 
for public use. 

3. Return ; reward ; as, a rich revenue of 
praise. 

4. A fleshy lump on the head of a deer. 

Encyc. 

REVERB', v. t. To reverberate. [IVcf i n 
use.] Shak. 

REVERBERANT, a. [L. reverberans. See 
Reverberate.] 

Returning sound; resounding; driving back. 

Shak. 

REVERBERATE, v. t. [L» reverhero j rc 
and verbero, to beat.] 

1. To return, as sotUM ; to send beck; to 
echo; as, an arch reverbe ra tes the voice. 

Shnk. 

2. To send or beat back; to repel ; to re- 
flpet; e*, to rever be rate ray* or light 
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3. To send or drive hack; to repel from ride 
to tide: aa, rttm^urmUdia a ftmmrt. 

REVERBERATE, e. *. To be driven bee k; 
to be repelled, aa ray* of light, or Maid. 

HottolL 

2. To monad. 

And cm at hand, a dram b ready brac’d. 
That shell rever b erate all aa wsH as tbtae. 

frlaL. 

REVERBERATE, a. Reverberant Skak. 

REVERBERATED, op. Driven bode; aant 
back; driven from aloe to aide. 

REVERBERATING, ppr. Driving or send- 
ing hack; refracting, aa light ; echoing, aa 


REVERBERATION, a. [Fr.; from revet- 
berats.'] 

The act of driving or sending back ; particu- 
larly, the act of reflecting light and heat 
or repelling sound. Thus we speak of the 
reverberation of the rays of light from an 
object, the reverberation of sound in echoes, 
or the reverberation of heat or flame in 
a furnace. 

REVERBERATORY, a. Returning or 
driving back ; aa, a reverberatory furnace 
or kiln. Moxon, 

REVERB'ERATORY, n. A Atm ace with a 
kind of dome that reflects the flame upon 
a vessel placed within it, so as to surround 
it Nicholson. 

REVE'RE, v. t. [Fr. reverer ; It revenre ; 
L. revereor ; re and vereor, to fear.] 

To regard with fear mingled with respect 
and affection ; to venerate ; to reverence , 
to honor in estimation. 

Marcus Aurelius, whom he rather revered as 
hit father, than treated aa his partner in the 
empire — Addison. 

REVE'RED, pp. Regarded with fear min- 
gled with respect and affection. 

REVERENCE, n. [Fr. from L. reverential 

1. Fear mingled with respect and esteem ; 
veneration. 

When quarrels and bedons .re carried openly, 
it is a sign that the reverence of government is 


The fear acceptable to God, is a filial fear, an 
awful reverence of the divine nature, proceeding 
from a just esteem of his perfections, which pro- 
duces in us an inclination to his service and an 
unwillingness to offend him. Rogers. 

Reverence is nearly equivalent to venera- 
tion, but expresses something lew of the 
same emotion. It differs from atoc, which 
is an emotion compounded of fear, dread 
or terror, with aamijation of something 
great, but not necessarily implying love or 
affection. We feel reverence far a parent, 
and for an upright magistrate, but we 
stand in awe of a tyrant This distinction 
may not always be observed. 

2. An act of respect or obeisance ; a bow or 
courtesy. 2 Sam. ix. Drydeu. Fairfax. 

3. A title of the deny. Skak. 

4. Apoetical title of a father. Skak. 

REVERENCE, v. t. To regard with re- 
verence; to regard with fear mingled with 
respect and affection. We reverence su- 
penors for their age, their authority and 
their virtues. We ought to reverence par 
rents and upright judges and magistrates. 
Wc ought to reverence the Supreme Be- 
ing, his word and his ordinances. 

Those that I reverence, those I fear, die wise. 
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They will reverence my iso. Ilatth. xxl. 

Let the wife see that sht reverence her h 
hand. Eah.v. 

REFERENCED, pp. Regarded with fear 
mingled with respect and affection. 
REVERENCER, n. One that regards with 
reverence. Swtfl. 

REVERENCING, ppr. Regarding with fear 
mixed with respect and affection. 
REVEREND, a [Fr. from L. reterendus.'] 

1. Worthy of revenenoe ; entitled to respect 
mingled with fear and affection ; as, re- 
verend and gracious senators. Shat. 

A reversed sire among them came. Milton. 
[This epithet is, I believe, never applied 
to the Supreme Being, or to his laws or in- 
stitutions. In lieu of it we use venerable.] 

2. A title of respect given to the clergy or 

ecclesiastics. We style a clergyman re- 
verend ; a bishop is styled right reverend; 
an archbishop most reverend. The reli- 
gious in Catholic countries, are styled re- 
verend fathers; abbesses, prioresses, fee. 
reverend mothers. In Scotland, as in the 
United States, the clergy are individually 
styled reverend. A synod is styled very 
reverend, and the general assembly vene- 
rable. Encyc. 

REVERENT, «. Expressing reverence, ve- 
neration or submission ; as, reverent 
words or terms; a reverent posture in 
prayer ; reverent behavior. 

2. Submissive ; humble , impressed with 
reverence. 

They prostrate fell before him reverent. 

Milton. 

REVERENTIAL, a. [from reverence.] Pro- 
ceeding from reverence, or expressing it , 
as, reverential fear or awe; reverential 
gratitude or esteem. 

Religion — consisting in a reverenttal esteem 
of things sacred. Sonth 

REVERENTIALLY, adv. With reverence, 
or show of reverence. Drown. 

REVERENTLY, adv. With reverence; 
with respectful regard 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently 

Skak. 

2. With veneration , with fear of what is 
great or terrifying. 

So reverently men quit the open air, 

When thunder speaks the angry Gods abroad. 

Drydeu 

REVEEER, a. One who reveres or vene- 

REVERIE. SeeREVERY. 

REVEEING, ppr. Regarding with fear 
mixed with respect and affection ; vene- 
rating. 

EVERS'AL, a. [See Reverse .] Intended 
to reverse ; implying reverse. Rumel. 
RE VERS 'A L, ». [from reverse.] A change 
or overthrowing , as, the reversal of a 
judgment, which aroounta to an official 
declaration that it ia false. So we speak 
of the reversal of an attainder or of an 
outlawry, by which the sentence is ren- 
dered void. Blacks tone. 

REVERSE, v. t. revere'. [L. revereue, re- 
verto ; re and verto, to turn.] 

1. To turn u p rid e down; aa, to reverse a 

pyramid or cone. Temple. 

2. To overturn ; to subvert ; as, to reverse 

the state. Pope. 

3. To tarn back ; as, with swift wheel re- 
verse. Milton . , 
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4. To turn to the contrary ; aa, to 
the scene. 

—Or affectations quits re v e rs e the soul 

5. To put each in the place of the other ; 

as, to reverse the distinctions of good find 
evil. Royers. 

6. In tine, to overthrow by a contrary de- 
cision; to make void; to annul; as, to 
reverse a judgment, sentence or decree. 
Judgments are reversed by writs of error ; 
and for certain causes, may be reversed 
without such writs. 

7. To recall. [NottnuM.] Spenser. 

REVERSE, v. i. revert'. To return. [Nbf 

«*«»«.] Spenser. 

REVERSE, n. revere'. Change ; vicissitude ; 
a turn of affairs ; in a good sense 
By a strange reverse of things, Justinian’* 
law, which for many ages was neglected, now 


2. Change for the worae ; misfortune. By 
an unexpected reverse of circumstances, an 
affluent man la reduced to poverty. 

3. A contrary ; an opporite. 

The performances to which God has annexed 
the promises of eternity, are just the reveree of 
all the pursuits of sense. Rogers. 

4. [Fr. revers .] The reverse of a medal or 

coin is die second or back aide, opporite 
to that on which the head or principal 
figure is impressed. Encyc. 

REVERSED, pp. Turned ride. for ride or 
end for end; changed to the contrary. 

2. In law, overthrown or annulled. 

3. a. In botany, resupinate ; having the upper 
lip larger and more expanded than the 
lower ; as, a reverted corol. Bigelow. 

RE VERSED LY, adv. In a reversed manner. 

South. 

REVERSELESS, a. revert'lest. Not to be 
reversed ; irreversible. Seward. 

REVERSELY, adv. revertfly. On the other 
hand ; on the opposite. Pearson. 

REVERS'IBLE, a. That may be reverted ; 

as, a reversible judgment or sentence. 

REV ERS'I N G, ppr. Turning upside down , 
subverting ; turning the contrary way ; 
annulling. 

REVERSION, n. [Fr. from L. reverstit.] 

1. In a general sense, a returning, appro- 
priately, in law, the returning of an estate 
to the grantor or his heirs, after a parti 
cular estate is ended. Hence, 

2. The residue of an estate left m the grantor, 

to commence in possession after the deter- 
mination of the particular estate granted. 
Thus when there is a gift in tail, the re- 
verts on of the fee is, without any special 
reservation, vested in the donor by act of 
law. Blackstone. 

3. Succession ; right to future possession or 
enjoyment. 

4. In algebra, reversion of series, a kind of 
* reversed operation of an infinite series. 

Encyc. 

REVERSIONARY, a. Pertaining to a re- 
version, that is, to be etyoyed ua succes- 
sion, or after the determination of a parti- 
cular estate ; as, a reversionary interest or 
right. 

REVKR'SIONER, n. The person who has 
a reversion, or who is entitled to lands or 
tenements, after a particular estate granted 
is determined. Blackstone 
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REVERT, *. L [Lmertot feandeerto, to 
torn.] 

1. To turn back ; to tom to tot c o n t ra r y ; to 


TtU happy chance revert the cruel hum. 

Prior. 

[Instead of revert, in this sense, reverte 
is generally used.] 

2. To drive or tarn back ; to reverberate ; 
as, a stream reverted. Thornton. 

REVERT, v. i . To return ; to fell back. 

2. In low, to return to the proprietor, after 
the determination of a particular estate. 
A fend granted to a man for life, or to him 
and his issue male, on his death or failure 
of issue male, reverted to the lord or pro- 
prietor. 

REVERT', *. In music, return ; recurrence, 
antistrophy. Peach am. 

REVERTED, pp. Reversed; turned back. 
REVERTENT, a. A medicine which re- 
stores the natural order of the inverted ir- 
ritative motions in the animal system. 

Darmn. 

REVERT'IBLE, a. That may revert or re- 

REVERT'JNG, ppr. Turning back; retum- 

RfiTjBRT'IVE, a. Changing ; reversing. 

Thomson 

JtEV'ERY, a. [Fr. rhverie , from river, to 
dream, to rave, to be light-headed. It is 
often written in English as in French.") 

1. Properly, a raving or delirium ; but its 

sense, as generally used, is a loose or irre- 
gular train of thoughts, occurring in mu- 
sing or meditation , wild, extravagant con- 
ceit of the fancy or imagination. There 
are reveries and extravagancies which pass 
through the minds of wise men as well as 
fools. Addison. 

2. A chimera; a vision. 

REVEST', v. L [Fr. revttir ; Low L. re- 
veetiof re and veetio, to clothe.] 

1. To clothe again. Wotton 

2. To reinvest; to vest again with posses- 
sion or office; as, to revest a magistrate 
with authority. 

3. To lay out in something less fleeting than 
tebney ; as, to revest money in stocks. 

REVEST, v. i. To take effect again, as a 
tide; to return to a former owner ; as, the 
title or right revests in A., after alienation. 
REVESTED, pp. Clothed again ; invested 

REVE8TIARY, «. [Fr. revesiiaire, from L. 
revesHo.] 

The place or apartment in a church or tem- 
ple where the dresses are deposited; now 
contracted into vestry. Camden. 

REVETMENT, n. [Pr.'revitement, the li- 
ning of a ditch, from rsvitir, supra.] 

In fortification, a strong wall on the outside 
of a rampart, intended to support the 
earth. 

REVI'BRATE, v. I [re and vibrate.] To 
vibrate back or in return. 

RE VIBRATION, n. The act of vibrating 
back. 

REVICTION, n. [L. re and two, victum, 
tolive.] Return tolift. [ATot 

REVICTUAL, e. t. revtfL [re and victual.] 
To ftirnish again with provirions. Raleigh. 


REVICTUALED, pp. rsvtfld. Famished 
with victuals agidn. 

REVICTUALING, ppr. xmdfUap. Supply- 
ing again with provisions. 

REVl'E, v. t. [re and vie/J [to accede to the 
proposal of a stake ana to overtop it ; an 
old phrase at cards. [Obe.] B.Jonton. 
REVl'E, v. L To return the challenge of a 
wager at cards ; to make a retort. [Ohs.] 
Trial of the Seven Bishops. 
REVIEW, v. t. recti', [re and view; or Fr. 
revoir, revu .] 

J . To look back on. Denham. 

2. To see again. 

I shall review Sicilia. Skat r. 

3. To view and examine again ; to recon- 
sider , to revise ; as, to review a manu- 
script. It is said that V irgil was prevented 
by aeath from reviewing the jEneis. 

4. To retrace. 

Shall I the long laborious soene review ? 

Pope 

5. To survey , to inspect ; to examine the 
state of any thing, particularly of troops , 
as, to review a regiment. 

REVIEW, «. revu' [Fr. revue, from revoir ; 
re and votr, from L video, to see.] 

1 A second or repeated view; are-exami- 
nation; resurvey; as, a review of the works 
of nature ; a review of life. 

2. Revision , a second examination with a 
view to amendment or improvement ; as, 
an author’s review of his works. 

3 In military affaire , an examination or in- 
spection of troops under arms, by a general 
or commander, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the state of their discipline, equipments, 
Ac. 

4. In literature, a critical examination of a 
new publication, with remarks. 

5. A periodical pamphlet containing exami- 
nations or analyses of now publications , 
as, the Critical Review. 

Commtesion of review, a commission granted 
by the British king to revise the sentence 
of the court of delegates. Encyc. 

REVIEW'ED, pp Resurveyed, re-exa- 
mined , inspected ; critically analysed. 
REVIEW'ER, n. One that reviews or re-cx- 
amines ; an inspector ; one that critically 
examines a new publication, and commu- 
nicates his opinion upon its merits. 
REVIEWING, ppr. Looking back on; see- 
ing again ; revising ; re-examining , in- 
specting, as an army ; critically examining 
and remarking on. 

REVIG'ORATE, v.t. [re and vigor.] To 
give new vigor to. [Not in we.] 
REVI'LE, v t. [re and vUe. RivUant is 
found in the Norman.] 

To reproach ; to treat with opprobrious and 
contemptuous language. 

She reviletk hkn to his Ace. Swift. 

Thou (halt not revile the gods. Exod. xxii 
Blessed are ye when men shall revild you. 

Matth. v. 

REVI'LE, «. Reproach ; contumely ; con- 
temptuous language. [Not in use.] Milton. 
REVI'LED, pp. Reproached ; treated with 
opprobrious or contemptuous language. 
REVTLEMENT, «. Reproach; contempt- 
uous language. More. 

REVI'LEiv, n. One who reviles another; 
one who treats another with contemptuous 
language. 
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Bxmnte, m- *n**>»*i 

with language of cont e mpt 

REVl'LING, *. The o£t of revftfngor treat- 
ing with reproachful words. It n. 

REVI'LINGLY, ado. With repnachfbl or 
contemptuous language; with oppreibrium. 

REVIN DICATE, v. t. To vindicate again ; 
to reclaim ; to demand and take back what 
has been lost Milford. 

REVI'SAL, n. [from revise.] Revision; the 
act of reviewing and re-examining for cor- 
rection and improvement; as, the revisal 
of a manuscript ; the revisal of a proof 
sheet. 

REVI'SE, v.t. s as s. [L. revisus , reviso, to 
revisit ; re and v iso, to see, to visit 1 

1. To review ; to re-examine ; to look over 
with care for correction; as, to revise a 
writing ; to revise a proof sheet Pope. 

2. To review, alter and amend ; as, to revise 
statutes. 

REVI'SE, n. Review; re-examination. 

Boyle 

2. Among printers, a second nroof sheet; a 
proof sheet taken after the first correction. 

REVI'SED, pp. Reviewed; re-examined for 
correction. 

REVI'SER, n. One that revises or re-ex- 
amines for correction. 

REV I'SING, ppr. Reviewing; re-examining 
for correction. 

REVISION, ». [Fr.] The act of reviewing; 
review; re-examination for correction ; as, 
the revision of a book or writing or of a 
proof sheet , a revision of statutes. 

2. Enumeration of inhabitants. Tooke 

RE VISIONAL, \a. Pertaining to revi- 

liEVFSIONARY, / lion. 

REVISIT, v.t. s as a. [Fr . revuiter ; L. 
revisit o ; re and vuito, from viso, to see or 
visit ] To visit again. 

Let the pale airs revisit Thebes. Pope 

REVISITATION, n. The act of revigit- 


mg. 

REV 1ST 


TTED, pp. Visited again. 
REVIS'ITING.ppr. Visiting again. 
REVl'SOR, n. In Russia, one who has ta- 
ken the number of inhabitants. Tooke 
REVI'VAL, n. [from revive.] Return, re- 
call or recovery to life from death or ap- 
parent death ; as, the revival of a drowned 
person. 

2. Return or recall to activity from a state 
of languor ; as, the revival of spirits. 

3. Recall, return or recovery from a state of 
neglect, oblivion, obscurity or depression , 
as, the revival of letters or learning. 

4. Renewed and more active attention to 
religion ; an awakening of men to their 
spiritual concerns. 

REvI'VE, e. i. [Fr. renters ; L. revivisco , 
re and vivo, to live.] 

1. To return to life ; to recover life. 

The soul of the child came into him again, 
and he revived. 1 Kings xtIL I Rom. xiv. 

2. To recover new life or vigor; to be re- 
animated after depression. 

When he saw the wagons which Joseph had 
sent to carry him, the spirit of Jacob their fa- 
ther revived. Gen. xiv. 

3. To reoover from a state of neglect, ob- 
livion, obscurity or depression. Leaning 
revived in Europe after the middle ages. 

4. In chimistry, to recover its natural state, 
as a metal. 
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vd by a conviction of guilt Bom. rtf, 
REVI'VE, 9. t. To bring again to Hfb; to 
WMMMte. / Milton. 

3. To rata o from languor, depression or dis- 
couragement ; to rouse; at, to w ww the 
•pints or cottrags. 

S. To renew ; to bring Into action after a 
suspension; as, to rmn t a project or 
scheme that had been laid aside. 

4. To renew in die mind or memory ; tore* 
call 

The mind has the power in many casta 
revive ideas or perceptions, which It has ooce 
had. Locke. 

5. To recover from a state of neglect or de- 
pression ; as, to revive letters or learning. 

•. To recomfbrt ; to quicken ; to refresh 
with joy or hope. 

Wilt thou not revtve us again ! Ps. brxxv. 

7. To bring again into notice. 

Revive the libels born to die. Swift. 

8. In chtmistry, to restore or reduce to its 
natural state or to its metallic state ; as, to 
revive a metal after calcination. 

REVIVED, pp. Brought to life ; reanima- 
ted; renewed; recovered; quickened; 
cheered , reduced to a metallic state. 
REVI'VER, n. That which revives; that 
which invigorates or refreshes ; one that 
redeems from neglect or depression. 
REVIV'IFICATE, v.t. [Fr. revtvtfier ; L. 
re and vivtfico ; vivut, alive, and facto, to 
make.] 

To revive ; to recall or restore to life. [Lit- 
tie used,] 

REVIVIFICATION, «. Renewal of life ; 
restoration of life ; or the act of recalling 
to life. Spectator. 

2. In chimittry , the reduction of a metal to 
ita metallic state. 

REVIV'IFY, v. t. [Fr. revmfier.] To recall 
to life ; to reanimate. Stackhouse. 

2. To give new life or vig >r to. 
REVI'VING, ppr. Bringing to life again ; 
reanimating ; renewing , recalling to the 
memory ; recovering from neglect or de- 
pression ; refreshing with joy or hope , re- 
ducing to a metallic state. 
REVJVIS'CENCE, \ n. Renewal of life; re- 
REVIVIS'CENCY, / turn to life. Burnet. 
REVI VIS'CENT, a. Reviving ; regaining 
at restoring life or action. Darunn. 

REV I' VO R, «. In law, the reviving of a 
suit which is abated by the death of any 
of the parties. This is done by a bill of I 
revivor. Blacktione. 

REV'OCABLE, a. [Fr. from L. revocable . 
See Revoke.'] 

That may be recalled or revoked ; that may 
be repealed or annulled ; as, a revocable 
edict or grant 

RE V'OC ABLENESS, n. The quality of be- 
ing revocable. 

REV'OCATE, «. t. [L. revoco , re and voco, 
to call.] To recall ; to call hack. [JVot 
m nee. See Revoke.] 

REVOCATION, n . [Fr. from L. revocatio.] 

1. The act of recalling or calling back ; at, 

the revocation of Calvin. Hooker. 

2. State of being recalled. Howell. 

3. Repeal; reversal; as, die revocation of 
the edict of Nants. A law may cease to 
operate without an express revocation. So 


ws speak of the revocetRem ci a will, of a 
use, of a devise, Ac. 

REVO'KE, v. L [Fr. r v a g u e r; L. reuse©; 
re and voco, to call] 

1. To recall; to repeal; to reverse. A law, 
decree or sentence is revoked by the same 
authority which enacted or pa s se d It A 
charter or grant which vests rights in a 
corporation, cannot be legally revoked with- 
out the consent of the corporation. A de- 
vise may he revoked by the devisor, a use 
by the grantor, and a will by the testator. 

2. To check ; to repress ; as, to revoke rsge. 

[Hot in uee.] Spenser. 

3. To draw back. 

Seas are troubled when they io revoke 
Their flowing waves into themselves again. 

[* l/wuiwi] Zkwiti 

REVO'KE, v. i. To renounce at cards. 
REVO'KE, n. The act of renouncing at 
cards. 

RF.VO'KED. pp. Repealed; reversed. 
REVO'KEMENT, n. Revocation; rever- 
sal. [Little used.] Shak. 

REVOKING, ppr. Reversing; repealing 
REV OLT', v. i. [Fr. rcvolter ; It rivoltare / 
n and voltare, to turn , from L. revolvo ; 
re and volvo, to turn, Eng. wallow,] 

1. To fall off or turn from one to another. 

Shak 

2. To renounce allegiance and subjection to 
one’s prince or state ; to reject the autho- 
rity of a sovereign ; as a province or a num- 
ber of people. It u not applied to individuals. 

The Edomites revolted from under the hand 
of Judah. 2 Chron xxi. 

3. To change. [JVot in use.] Shak. 

4. In Scripture , to disclaim allegiance and 
subjection to God; to reject the govern- 
ment of the King of kings. Is. xxxi. 

REVOLT', v.t. To turn, to put to flight; 
to overturn. Burke. 

2. To shock; to do violence to; to cause to 
shrink or turn away with abhorrence ; as, 
to revolt the mind or the feelings. 

Their honest pride of their purer religion hid 
revolted the Babylonians. Milford. 

REVOLT', n. Desertion; change of sides; 
more correctly, a renunciation of allegi- 
ance and subjection to one’s prince or go- 
vernment ; as, the revolt of a province of! 
the Roman empire. 

2 Gross departure from duty. Shak. 

3. In Scripture , a rejection of divine go- 
vernment; departure from God; disobe- 
dience. Is. lix. 

4. A rcvolter [Not muse.] Shak. 

REVOLT'ED, pp. Having swerved from 

allegiance or duty. Milton. 

2. Shocked ; grossly offended. 
REVOLTER, n. One who changes sides ; 
a deeerter. Atlerburu. 

2. One who renounces allegiance and sub- 
jection to his prince or state. 

3. In Scripture , one who renounces the au- 
thority and laws of God. J er. vi. Ilos. ix 

REVOLTING, ppr. Changing sides ; de- 
serting. 

2. Disclaiming allegiance and subjection to 
a prince or state. 

3. Rejecting the authority of God. 

4. a. Doing violence, as to the feelings , ex- 


c ting abhorrence. 
REV'OLUTE, 


[L. revolutus, from re- 


in h o temy, rolled back or downwards; at, 
rtooltde fbHatiou or feeing, wbeMfcefltt* 
of the feaveein the bud am rolled qpinaUy 
back or towards the fewer eurfhee; arvee- 
lute leaf or tendril; a r e w h Uy com or 

REVOLUTION, n. [Fr. from iTi wofcfet,’ 

revolve.] 

1. In phytic*, rotation ; the circular motion 
of a body on Us axis ; a course or motion 
which brings every point of the surfkoe or 
periphery of a body back to the pfeee »t 
which it began to move; as, the revolution 
of e wheel ; the diurnal revolution of the 
earth. 

2. The motion of a body round any tywl 
point or center ; as, the annual rteoJubo* 
of the earth or other planet in its orbit 
round the oenter of the system. 

3. Motion of any thing which brings it to 
the same point or state ; as, the revolution 
of day ana night or of the seasons. 

4. Continued course marked by the regular 
return of years ; as, the revolution of ages 

5. Space measured by some regular return 
of a revolving body or of a state of things , 
as, the revolution of a day. Dryden. 

6. In politics , a material or entire change in 
the constitution of government Thus die 
revolution in England, in 1688, was pro- 
duced by the abdication of King James II. 
the establishment of the house of Orange 
upon the throne, and the restoration oftlie 
constitution to its primitive state. So the 
revolutions in Poland, in the United States 
of America, and in France, oonsistad in a 
change of constitution. We shall rejoice to 
hear that the Greeks have effected a revo- 
lution. 

7. Motion backward. Milton 

This word is used affectively, as in the 

phrase, revolution principles. 

Adduon, S nolle t 
REVOLUTIONARY, a. Pertaining to a 
revolution in government; as, a revolution- 
ary war; revolutionary crimes or disasters. 

Burke. 

2. Tending to produce a revolution ; as, re- 
volutionary measures. 

REVOLUTIONER, n. One who is engaged 
in effecting a revolution ; a revolutionist 
Ranuay 

2 In England, one who favored the revolu- 
tion ini 68K. Smollet. 

REVOLUTIONIST, n. One engaged in 
effecting a change of government ; the fa- 
vorer of a revolution. Burke. S. S. Smith. 
REVOLUTIONIZE, v. t To eflhot a 
change in the form of a political constitu- 
tion ; as, to revolutioniie a government 
Ames 

2. To effect an entire change of principles in. 

The Gospel, if received in truth, has revetu- 
tionixed his soul J . M, Mason. 

REVOLUTIONIZED,^. Changed in con- 
stitutional form and principles, 
REVOLUTIONIZING, ppr. Changing the 
form and principles of a constitution. 
REVOLVE, v. i. revolt. [ L. revolvo, re and 
volvo.] To turn or roll round ; as, the 
earth revolves on ita axis. 

2. To move round a center; as, the planets 
revolve round the sun. 

REVOLVE, v. t. To turn again and again , 
'-‘tho^taafothamiad. 
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EEVOtV'ED, m. Timed ^ibtaadigafa; 

seriously CQMWIwd . 

EEVOLv'INO, ppr. Taming; roffing; woo- 
ing round. 

REvOLV'ENCY, *. State, Ret or principle 
of revolving; rerq bstisn* 

It* own r en ole en o g npbokl* ths wocid. 


REVOM'IT, v.t. [re and vomit; Fr. re- 
vomir . ] 

To vomit or pourforth again ; to reject from 
the stomach. HakewUl. 

REVOM'ITED, up. Vomited again. 
REVOM'ITING; W Vomiting again. 
REVULSION, n. [Ft. from L. revultut, 
reacito / re and veto, to pull.] 

1. In medicine, die act of turning or diverting 
a flax of humors or any cause of disease, 
from one part of the body to another. 

Encyc. 

2. The act of holding or drawing back 

Broum 

REVUL'SIVE, a. Having the power of re- 
vulsion. 

REVUI/8IVE, n. That which has the power 
of diverting humors from one part to an- 
other. 

2. That which has the power of withdraw- 
ing. Fell. 

REW, ». A row. [iVo< in ute ] Spenter. 
REWARD', v. t. a as aw. [Norm, regarder, 
to allow ; regardet, fees, allowances, per- 
quisites, rewards; regarded, awarded. In 
these words there appears to be an alliance 
with regard. But in the Fr. and Norm. 
guerdon , a reward, and guerdonner, to re- 
ward, this alliance does not appear. So the 
Italian guiderdonare, to reward, is evident- 
ly a compound of the L. dono with another 
word, and apparently with the Sax. j»>ep, 
G. wider and wieder, D. tveder, answering 
to L. re, denoting return. The Spanish 
and Portuguese have the Latin word with 
a different prefix ; Sp. adtardon, a reward ; 
galardonar , to reward; Port, galardam, 
galadoar. The Armoric has garredon , gar- 
redoner. Reward appears to be from the 
Norman.] 

To give in return, either good or evil. 

Thou hast rewarded me food, whereas I have 
rewarded thee evil. 1 Sam. xxiv. 

Hence, when good is returned for good, 
reward signifies to repay, to recompense, 
to compensate. When evil or suffering is 
returned for imury or wickedness, reward 
signifies to punish with just retribution, to 
take vengeance on, according to the nature 
of the caae. 

I will render vengeance to my enemies; apd 
will reward them that hate me. Deut. xxxii. 

The Son of man shall come in the glory of 
his Father, with his angels, and then he shall 
reward every man according to his works. 

Matth. xvi. 

In the latter passage, reward signifies to 
render both good ana evil. 

REWARD', n. Recompense, or equivalent 
return for good done, for kindness, for ser- 
vices and the like. Reward* may consist 
of money, goods or any return of kindness 
or happiness. 

The laborer is worthy of his reward. 

1 Tim. v. 

Great u your reward in heaven. Matth. ▼. 
Reward* and punishments presuppose 
moral agency, and something voluntarily 


done, well or i 
though we may motive good, it is only a 
benefit and not a re wa rd . 

2. The fruit of men’s labor or works. 

The dead know not any thing, neither have 

they any more a reward. Cedes. U. 

3. A bribe ; a gift to pervert justice. Deut 
xxvii. 

4. A sum of money offered for taking or de- 
tecting a criminal, or for recov e r y of any 
thing lost 

5. Punishment ; a just return of evil or suf- 
fering for wickedness. 

Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold and 
see the reward of the wicked. Ps. xd. 

6. Return in human applause. Matth. vL 

7. Return in Joy and comfort Ps. xix. 
REWARD'ABLE, a. That may be re- 
warded ; worthy of recompense. 

Hooker. Taylor. 
REW ARD'ABLENESS, ft. The state of 
being worthy of reward. Goodman. 

REWARD'ED.pp. Requited; recompensed 
orpunished. 

REWARD'ER, n. One who rewards; one 
that requites or recompenses. Heb. xi. 

Additon. Swift. 
REWARDING, ppr. Making an equiva- 
lent return for good or evil ; requiting ; 
recompensing or punishing. 

REWORD, v. t. [re and word.'] To repeat 
in the same words. [iVof in tue.] Shak. 
REWRITE, v. t. To write a second time. 
REWRITTEN, pp. Written again. Kent. 
REX, n. [Lat] A king. 

REYS, n. The master of an Egyptian bark 
or ship. 

RHAB'ARBARATE, a. [See Rhubarb.] 
Impregnated or tinctured with rhubarb. 

Eloper. 

RHABDOL'OGY, n. [Gr. a staffer 

wand, and Xsyo g, discourse.] 

The act or art of computing or numbering 
by Napier’s rods or Napier’s bones. Jone*. 
RHAB'DOMANCY, n. [Gr. finQlei, a rod, 
and ftarrti*, divination.] 

Divination by a rod or wand. Broum. 
RHAPSOD'IG, 1 a. [from rhaptodg.] 
RHAPROD'ICAL, J Pertainingto or con- 
sisting of rhapsody ; unconnected. 

Mat on. Martin. 
RHAP'SODIST, ft. [from rhaptodg.] One 
that wnteB or speaks without regular de- 
pendence of one part of his discourse on 
another. Watt*. 

2. One who recites or sings rhapsodies fora 
livelihood ; or one who makes and repeats 
verses extempore. 

3. Anciently, one whoss profession was to 
recite the verses of Homer and other poets. 

RHAPSODY, n. [Gr. frrj/ohm ; ^srw, to 
sew or unite, ana ubn, a song.] 

Originally, a discourse in verse, sung or re- 
, hearsed by a rhapsodist; or a collection 
of verses, particularly those of Homer? In I 
modem usage, a collection of passages, j 
thoughts or authorities, composing a new 
piece, but without necessary dependence! 
or natural connection. Locke. Watt*. 
RHEIN-BERRY, n. Buckthorn, ajlanL 

RHE'NISH, a. Pertaining to the river 
Rhine, or to Rheims in France; os, Rhenith 
wine ; os a noun, the wine produced on 


aMe oe a solvent «f from. 

RHETIAN, a. Pertoinfeg to the < 

Rhmti, or to Hondo, their iwsmtrj ; «, 
the Rk e tim Alps, now dm ama to r y at Ty- 
rol and the Grieern. 

RHETOR, n. [L. from Gr. frruf, an ora- 
tor or speaker.] 

A rhetorician. (Little uted.] Hammond. 
RHETORIC, n. [Gr. frrtftun, from fro, to 
•peek,* flow, contracted from frro or 
frtm, Eng. to read. The primary seals is 
to drive er send. See Read.] 

1. The art of spiking with p ropriety, ele- 
gance and force. Locke. Drgden. Encyc. 

2. The power of persuasion or attraction ; 
that which allures or charms. We apeak 
of the rhetoric of the tongue, and the rhe- 
toric of the heart or eyes. 

Sweet silent rhetoric of persuading eyes. 

Daniel. 

RHETORICAL, a. Pertaining torhetoric ; 
as, the rhetorical art. 

2. Containing the rules of rhetoric; as, a 
rhetorical treatise. 

3. Oratorial ; as, or Astorico/ flourish. Mere. 
RHETORICALLY, adv. In the manner of 

rhetoric ; according to the rules of rheto- 
ric ; as, to treat a subject rhetorically ; m 
discourse rhetorically delivered. 
RHETOR'ICATE, v. i. To play the orator. 

[A'ot in tue.] Decay cf Piety. 

RHETORICATION, n. Rhetorical am- 
plification. [JVof in ute.] Waterloo d. 
RHETORICIAN, n. [Fr. rhetoricien.] One 
who teaches the art of rhetoric, or the 
principles and rules of correct and elegant 
speaking. 

The indent sophists and rhetorician*, who 
had young auditors, lived till they were a hun- 
dred years old. Bacon. 

2. One well versed in the rules and princi- 
ples of rhetoric. 

3. An orator. [Let* proper.] Drgden. 
RHETORFCIAN, a. [Bee the Ndun.] 

Suiting a master of rhetoric. [ATof m use.] 
Blackmon. 

RHET'ORIZE, v. i. To play the orator. 

Cotgrave. 

RHET'ORIZE, v. t. To repreeent by a fi- 
gure of oratory. Milton. 

RHEUM, n. [Gr. frv/nm, from fro, to flow.] 

1. An increased and often inflammatory ac- 

tion of the vessels of any organ ; but ge- 
nerally applied to the inflammatory action 
of the mucous glands, attended with in- 
creased discharge and an altered state of 
their excreted fluids. Parr. 

2. A thin serous fluid, secreted by the mu- 
cous glands, &c.; as in catarrh. Shak. 

RHEUMATIC, a. [L. rkeumaticu*; Qr.frv 
ftnrtnef, from frvftm, rheum, — which see.] 
Pertaining to rheumatism, or partaking of 
its nature ; as, rheumatic pouts or affec- 
tions. 

RHEU'MATISM, v». [L. rheumatumut; Gr. 
frvfutvtef** t, from fr»/*», a watery humor, 
from ho, to flow ; the ancients supposing 
the disease to proceed from a defluxion of 


humors.] 

A painful disease affecting muscles and 
joints of the human body, chiefly the 
larger joints, os the hips, kn ws, sho ulders, 

RHEU'MY, a. [from rheum.] fZ'tWi 
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er watery natter; oandtehg sf ah— a or 

partaking of its nature. 

S. Afteted with rhrum. Drydsn. 

3. A Wooding with aharp moisture ; caus- 
tsf rheum. JA«*. 

RHIME. See RHYME 
HHI'NO, a. A cant word for gold aad stiver, 
or money. Wtsg staff e. 

RHINOCE'RJAL, m. [from rkimoetr os.f 
Pertaining to die rhinoceros; resembling 
the rhinoceros. Toiler. 

RHINOC'EROS, n. [Fr. rhmocerot or rAi- 
nocerot; It fe 8p. rmoceronte ; L. rhtno- 
04ft f Gr. nose-horn; /<*, the 

nose, W. rAye, a point, and ««(«;, a horn.] 
A genus of ouadrupeds of two species, one 
of which, tne wn com, has a single horn 
growing almost erect from the nose. This 
animal when full grown, is said to be 1 2 
feet in length. There is another species 
with two horns, the btcornu. They are 
natives of Asia and Africa. Encyc, 

RHINOCEROS-BIRD, n. A bird of the 

n is Buceros, having a crooked horn on 
jrehead, joined to the upper mandible. 
RHO'DI AN, a. Pertaining to Rhodes, an isle 
of the Mediterranean; as, Rhodian laws. 
RHO'DIUM, n. A metal recently discovered 
among grains of crude platinum. 
RHODODEN'DRON, n. [Gr. fa,, a rose, 
and bsrbes,, a tree.] 

The dwarf rosebay. Evelyn 

RHO'DONITE, r. A mineral of a red, red- 
dish, or yellowish white color, and splin- 
tery fracture, occurring compact or fibrous 
in the Hartz, at Strahlberg, &c. Phillips. 
RHOETIZITE, Is. A mineral occurring in 
RHET1Z1TE, / masses or in radiated 
concretions, and of a white color. 

RHOMB, n. [Fr. rhombe , L. rhombus; (Jr. 
jtytCof, from fiifiCst, to turn or whirl round, 
to wander, to roam or rove; literally, a de- 
viating square.] 

In geometry, an oblique angled parallelo- 
gram, or a quadrilateral figure whose sides 
are equal and parallel, but the angles un- 
equal, two of tne angles being obtuso and 
two acute. It consists of two equal and 
right cones united at the base. 

Encyc. Harru. 
RHOMB'IC, a. Having the figure of a 
rhomb. Grew. 

RHOM'BO, w. A fish of the turbot kind. 

Diet. Nat. Hut. 

RHOM'BOID, r. [Gr. rhomb, and 

«<&#?, form.] 

1. In geometry, a figure having some re- 
semblance to a rhomb ; or a quadrilateral 
figure whose opposite sides ana angles are 
equal, but which is neither equilateral nor 
equiangular. Encyc. 

2. a. In anatomy, the rhomboid mutcle is « 
thin, broad and obliquely square fleshy 
muscle, between the basis of the scapula 
and the spina dorsL Encyc. 

RHOMBOID' AL, a. Having the shape of a 
rhomboid, or a shape approaching it. 

Woodward, 

RHOMB-SPAR, r. A mineral of a grayish 
white, occurring massive, disseminated and 
erntdiaed in rhomboids, imbedded in 
ddorfte slate, limestone, fee. It consists 
chiefly of carbonates of lime and magnesia. 

Vre. 


RHU'BARB, *. [Pots, rawand. In 

Syr. raiborig. It «etms to be a compound 
word, latinized rAohorUmte.] 

A plant of the genus Rheum, or several spe- 
cies ; os, the rhapontie, or common rhu- 
barb ; the palmated, or true Chinese rhu- 
barb; the compact or Tartarian; the un- 
dulated, or waved-leaftd Chinese rhubarb; 
and the ribes, or currant rhubarb of mount 
Libanus. The root is medicinal and much 
used as a moderate cathartic. 
RHUBARBARINE, a, A vegetable sub- 
stance obtained from rhubarb. 

Journ. of Science. 
RHUMB, «. [from rAo»A.] In navigation, 
a vertical circle of any given place, or the 
intersection of such a circle with the ho- 
rizon ; in which last sense, rhumb is the 
seme as s point of the compass. 
RHUMB-LINE, a. In navigation, a line 
prolonged from any point of the compass 
on a nautical chart, except from the four 
cardinal points. 

RHYME, I R.[Sax.pimandgepim, number; 
RIME, } juman; * t to number; ge-jiiman, 
id ; juman and jiyman, to give place, to 
open a way, to make room ; Sw. & Dan. 
rim, D. rym ; G. reim , W. rhiv; Ir. rimA 
or reomh The Welsh word is rendered 
also, that divides or separates, and the 
Sax. jum seems to be connected with room, 
from opening, spreading The deduction of 
this word from the Greek faftt {, is a pal- 
pable “error The true orthography is 
rime or rytne ; but as rime is boar-frost, and 
rhyme gives the true pronunciation, it may 
be convenient to continue the present or- 
thography.] 

1. In poetry, the correspondence of sounds 
m tiie terminating words or syllables of 
two verses, one of which succeeds the 
other immediately, or at no great distance. 

For i hyme with reason may dispense, 

And sound has right to govern sense. Prior. 
To constitute this correspondence in 
single words or in syllables, it is necessa- 
ry that the vowel, and the final articula- 
tions or consonants, should be the same, 
or have nearly the same sound. The ini- 
tial consonants may be different, as in 
find and mind, new and drew, cause and 
lam. 

2. A harmonical succession of sounds. 

The youth with songs and rhymes, 

Some dance, some iiaul the rope. Denham. 

3. Poetry ; a poem 

He knew 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

Milton. 

4. A word of sound to answer to another 

word. Young, 

Rhyme or reason, number or sense. 

But from that time unto this season, # 

* I had neither rhyme nor reason Spenser. 
RHYME, v. s. To accord in sound. 

But iagoted bis notions as they fell, 

And if they rhym'd and rattl’d, all was well. 

Drydsn. 

2. To make verses. 

There march’d the bard and blockhead side 
by side. 

Who rhym'd fer hire, and patronis’d for 
pride. Pope. 

RHYME, *. t. To put into rhyme. Wilson. 
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RHYMELEM, a. DaHtoto afittytoe; not 
having oocsooanoe of sound. Halt. 

RHYMER, r. One who makes xbytnes ; 

RHY'MIST, J a vendfiar ; a pour poet 
RHY'MSTER, 5 Johnson, jfryft*. 
RHY'MIC, a. Pertaining to rhyme. 
RHYTHM, \ r. [Gr. la mtm, 

RHYTH'MUS, / variety la the move- 
ment as to quickness or slowness, or 
length and shortness of the notes ; or ra- 
ther the proportion which the parta of the 
motion nave to each other. Encyc. 

2. Meter ; verse ; number. HamU. 

3. Rhythm is a successive motion subject to 

certain properties. In poetry, it is the re- 
lative duration of the moments employed 
in pronouncing the syllables of a verse ; 
and in music, the relative duration of the 
sounds that enter into the composition of 
an air. Anarch. Translation. 


RHYTHMICAL, «. [Gr. famor, L 

rhythmicus.] 

Having proportion of sound, or one sound 
proportioned to another ; harmonical. 

Johnson. 

Duly regulated by cadences, accents and 
quantities. Busby. 

RIAL, it. A Spanish eoin. [See /fra/.] 
RI'AL, r. [from royal.] A royal; a gold 
coin of the value or ten shillings sterling, 
formerly current in Britain. Encyc. 

RI'ANT,<7. [Fr. from rirc, to laugh.] Laugh- 
ing ; exciting laughter. [Not anglicized. | 
Ruck. 

RIB, R. [Sax. jiib or jtibb; Ice. rjf; G. rip- 
pe ; D. rib, a rib or rafter ; Sw. refben, rib 
or side bone ; Dan. ribbe or ribbeen, rib- 
bone; Russ, rebro, a Hb or side. This 
word, like the L. costa, signifies side, bor- 
der, extremity, whence the compound in 
Sw. & Dan. rib-bone, that is, side-bone. It 
may be allied to the L. rtpa. The sense 
of side is generally from extending.] 

1 . A bone of animal bodies which forms a 
part of the frame of the thorax. The ribs 
in the humun body are twelve on each 
side, proceeding from the spine to the 
sternum, or towards it, and serving to in- 
close and protect the heart and lungs. 

2. In ship building, a piece of timber which 
forms or strengthens the side of a ship. 

Ribs of a parrel, are short nieces of 
plank, having holes through which are 
reeved the two parts of the parrel-rope. 

Mar Diet. 

3. In botany, the continuation of the petiole 

along the middle of a leaf, and from whioh 
the veins take their rise. Mertun. 

4. In cloth, a prominent Hue or rising, like 
a rib. 

5. Something long, thin and narrow ; a 
strip. [W. rAifr.J 

RIB, v. t. To furnish with ribs. In manu- 
factures, to form with rising Unas and 
channels , as, to rib cloth; wneoee we say, 
ribbed cloth. 

2. To inclose with ribe. Shalt. 

RIB'ALD, r. [Fr. ribaud; It. ribaldo, a 
rogue, and as an adjective, poor, beggarly ; 
Arm. ribaud, a fornicator. Qu. D. r about, 
rabauw, a rogue or rascal. According to 
the Italian, this word is a compound of n 
or re, and baldo, bold, or Bp. bsUdio, idle, 
lazy, vagrant, untilled. But the real com- 
position of the word is not ascertained.] 
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A low, vulgar, bratal wretch; a lewd MW. 

SMk. Spamcr. Pape. 

KIB'ALD, «, Low ; ban; mean. Wkak. 

RIB'ALDISH, a. Disposed to ribaldry. 

HalL 

RIBALDRY,*. [It refteWmo.] Mean, 
vulgar language; chiefly, obscene lan- 
guage. Drydcn. Swift. 

RIB'AN, h. In heraldry, tb®§ighthpart of a 
bend. Enoyc. 

RIB'BED, op. or «. Furniihed with ribs ; 
as, riiftea with steel. Sandys. 

2. Inclosed aa with riba. Shale. 

3. Marked or formed with rising lines and 
channels j as, ribbed doth. 

RIB'IN, n. rw. rhibin, a row or streak, a 
dribblet ; rhib, id.; lr. ruibin; Fr. rvban; 
Arm. rwbanou. This word has no connec- 
tion with band, and the common orthogra- 
phy is grossly erroneous.] 

1. A flUet of sOk; a narrow web of silk 
used for an ornament, as a badge, or for 
fastening some part of female dress. 

Dryden. 

2. In naval architecture, a long narrow flex- 

ible piece of timber, nailed upon the out- 
ride of the ribs from the stem to the stem- 
poet, so as to encompass the ship length- 
wise , the principal are the floor- ribin and 
the breadth-ribin. Mar. Diet. 

RIB'IN, v. t To adorn with ribins. Beaum 

RIB'ROAST, v. t. [rift and roast.] To beat 
soundly ; a burlesque word. Butler. 

RIBH6ASTED, pp. Soundly beaten. 

RIB'ROASTING, ppr. Beating soundly. 

RIBWORT, n. A plant of the genus Plon- 


R1C, 1 aa a termination, denotes iurisdic- 
RICK, / tion, or a district over which go- 
vernment is exercised, as in btshopnefe, 
Sax. cyne-juc, king-ric. It is the Goth, 
res*#, dominion, Sax. jucc or pic ; from the 
same root as L. rego, to rule, and region 
RI€, as a termination of names, denotes rich 
or powerful, as in Alfric, Frederick, like 
the Greek Polycrates and Plutarchus It 
is the first syllable of Jlichard; Sax. pic, 
pice. [See Rich.] 

RICE, n. YFr. rix or ris ; It rieo ; Sp. & Port. 
arro* ; G. rets or reus ; D. ryst ; Dan. ru , 


L. oryxa ; Gr. ojvf* ; Eth. rex ; Ar. j j \ 
arozon, from the verb j j \ araza, to be 


contracted, or to be firmly fixed. The 
word is common to most of the Asiatics, 
Persians, Turks, Armenians and Tartars.] 

Aplant of the genus Oryza, and its seed. 
The calyx is a bivalvular uniflorous glume ; 
the cord bivalvular, nearly equal, and ad- 
hering to the seed. There is only one 
species. This plant is cultivated in all 
warm climates, and the grain forms a 
large portion of the food of the inhabi- 
tants. In America, it grows chiefly on low 
moist land, which can be overflowed. It 
is a light food, and said to be little apt to 
produce acidity in the stomach. Indeed 
it seems intended by the wise and benevo- 
lent Creator to be the proper food of men 
in warm climates. 

RICE-BlllD, \ n. A bird of the United 
RICE-BUNTING, J States, the Emberixa, 
orynhora; so named from its feeding on 


rice in the Southern St a te s. In New En- 
gland, h is called bob ft ic o fa . Wilson. 

RICH, a. [Fr. riche ; Sp. rice; It rioco ; Sax. 
me, pice, picca ; D. ryi ; G. reich ; 8w. rik ; 
Dan. rig, nig. This word in Saxon signi- 
fies great, noble, powerlUL as well as rich. 
It is probable therefore it is connected with 
He, dominion, L. rego, repntm, Eng, reach, 
region, from extending.'] 

1. Wealthy; opulent; possessing a large 
portion of Lana, goods or money, or a larger 
portion than is common to other men or 
to men of like rank. A farmer maybe rial 
with property which would not make a 
nobleman rich. An annual income of £500 
sterling would make a rich vicar, but not a 
rich bishop. Men more willingly acknow- 
ledge others to be richer, than to be wiser 
than themselves. 

Abram was very rich in cattle, in silver and 
m gold. Gen. xiii. 

2. Splendid , costly ; valuable ; precious ; 
sumptuous; as, aricA dress ; a rich border ; 
a nch silk , rich furniture ; a ncA present 

3. Abundant in materials; yielding great 
quantities of any thing valuable ; as, a rich 
mine ; rich ore. 

4. Abounding in valuable ingredients or 

qualities ; as, a rich odor or flavor ; rich 
spices. Waller. Baker. 

So we say, a rich description; a dis- 
course, nch in ideas. 

5. Full of valuable achievements or works. 

Each minute shall be rich in some great ac- 
tion. Route 

6 Fertile; fruitful; capable of producing 
large cropB or quantities , as, a nch soil; 
rich land ; ncA mold. Philips. 

7. Abundant ; large ; as, a rich crop. 

8. Abundant ; affording abundance ; plen- 
tiful. 

The gorgeous East with richest hand 
Pours on her sons barbaric pearl and gold. 

Milton 

9. Full of beautifol scenery , as, a rich land- 
scape , a rich prospect 

10 Abounding with elegant colon ; as, a nch 
picture 

11 Plentifully stocked ; as, pastures rich in 
flocks. 

12. Strong, vivid, perfect; as, a ncA color. 
13 Having something precious , aa, a grove 
ofrieft trees. Milton. 

14. Abounding with nutritious qualities , as, 
a rich diet. 



16. Abounding with a variety of delicious j 
food ; as, a nrA table or entertainment. 

17. Containing abundance beyond wants , as, 
a ncA treasury. 

18. In music, full of sweet or harmonious 
sounds. 

, 19. In Scripture, abounding , highly endow- 
ed with spiritual gifts , as, rich in faith. 
James ii. 

20. Placing confidence in outward prosperity. 
Matth. xix 

21 Self-righteous , abounding, in one’s own 
opinion, with spiritual graces. Rev. iii. 

Jltch m mercy, spoken of Rod, full of mercy, 
and ready to bestow good things on sinful 
men. Eph. ii. Rom. x. 

The rich, used as a noun, denotes a rich man 


m per so n, ar mere fre quen tly fa tbs pteal, 

rich men or persons. 


The rloh bath nwftyMtad* Prrr. xiv. 

RICH, o. t. To enrich. [Not men * 8m 
Enrich.] Go mat. 

RICH'ED, ®p. Enriched. [AfotussA] 3k ok. 

RICH'ES, *.JTF> richaeee ; It. ricchetaa; Sp. 
riquna This is in the singular number 
in that, but treated as the plural. ] 

1. Wealth; opulence; affluence ; p osies 
dam of land, goods or money in abun- 
dance. 


Riches do not consist In baring more gfald and 
silver, but in having more in proportion then oer 
neighbors. Locke. 

2. Splendid sumptuous appearance. 

The riches of heav’n’s pavement, trodden 
gold. Milton. 

3. In Scripture, an abundance of spiritual 
blessings. Luke xvi. 

The riches of God, his fullness of wisdom, 
power, mercy, grace and glory, Eph. L ii. ; 
or the abundance supplied by his works. 
P». civ. 

The richee of Christ, his abundant fullness of 
spiritual and eternal blessings for men. 
Eph. iii. 

The nchee of a state or kingdom, consist less 
in a foil treasury than in the productive- 
ness of its soil and manufactures, and in 
the industry of its inhabitants. 

RICH'LY, adv. With riches ; wi& opulence; 
with abundance of goods or estate ; with 
ample funds ; as, a hospital richly endowed. 
In Belmont is a lady richly left. Shak. 

2. Gayly , splendidly ; magnificently ; as, 
richly dressed ; richly ornamented. 

3. Plenteously ; abundantly ; amply ; as, to 
be richly paid for services. The reading 
of ancient authors will richly reward us for 
the perusal. 

4. Truly, really; abundantly; frilly; as, a 
chastisement richly deserved. Addison. 

RICH'NESS, n. Opulence ; wealth. Sidney. 

2. Finery; splendor. Johnson. 

3. Fertility; fecundity; fruitfrilness; the 

qualities which render productive ; as, the 
richness of a soil. Addsson. 

4. Fullness ; abundance; as, the richness of 
a treasury. 

5. Quality of abounding with something 
valuable ; as, the richness of a mine or an 
ore ; the richness of milk or of cane-juice. 

6. Abundance of any ingredient or quality; 
as, the richness of spices or of fragrance. 

7. Abundance of beautiful scenery ; as, the 
richness of a landscape or prospect. 

8. Abundance of nutritious qualities; as, the 
ncAneMofdiet. 

9. Abundance of high seasoning, as, the 
richness of cake. 

10. Strength; vividness; or whatever con- 
stitutes perfection ; as, the richness of color 
or coloring. 

11. Abundance of imagery or of striking 
ideas; as, richness of description. 

RICK, n. [Sax. bjieac or hjuy; Ir. crunch ; 
W. crag, a nek, an impostem, a heap, a 
stack, a hillock; crugaw, to heap or pile, to 
swell, to grow into an impostem. It co- 
incides with the G. rkeken, D. rug, the 
back, Eng. ridge.] 

A heap or pile of grain or hay in the field or 
open air, but sheltered with a kind of roof. 

[ In America, we usually give this name to 
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• long pile j the round cad ombsmI pile be- 
ing called duck, la the north of England, 
it la mM this Kama ia given to row piles 
ofoorn in the field. Mortimer. 

RICK'ETS, a. [In technical language, rmch- 
itie, Or. from fm# f, back or spine, 

Sag. rtieJtt applied to the neck piece of 
meat ; Sp. raquiteo, the ricktU. See Sack 
and JUttye.] 

A disease which affects children, and in 
which the joints become knotted, and the 
lege and spine grow crooked. As the 
child advances in life, the head is enlarg- 
ed, the thorax ia compressed on the sides, 
and the sternum rises. Encyc. 

RICK'ETY, a. Affected with riokets. 

Arbuthnot, 

2. Weak ; feeble in the joints ; imperfect 
RICOCHET, «. [Fr. duck and drake.] In 
gunnery , the firing of gun*, mortars or 
howitzers with small charges, and elevated 
a few degrees, so as to carry the balls or 
shells just over the parapet and cause 
them to roll along the opposite rampart. 
This is called ricochet-firing, and the bat- 
teries are called ricochet-batteries. Encyc. 
RID, fret, of Ride. 

RID, v. t pret .rid; pp. id. [Sox. ahpefcban 
or hpefcban ; 1). redden ; O. retten or er- 
retten; Dan. redder, allied probably to 
W rhidiaw, to secrete, to drain, that is, to 
separate or drive off, whence riddle. See 
Class Rd. No 63. 60.] 

1. To free; to deliver; properly, to sepa- 
rate, and thus to deliver or save. 

That he might rid him out of their hands 

Gen. xxxvii. ] 

I will rid you out of their bondage Exod. vi. 

2. To separate ; to drive away. 

I will rid evil beasts out of the land. 

Lev xxvi. 


f This use if not common.) 

3. To tree; to clear; to disencumber; as, 

to rid one of his care. It ia not easy to 
rid the sea of pirates. B. Jenson. 

Resolv’d at once to rid himself of pain. 

Dry den. 

4. To dispatch. 

For wilhngnets rids away. Shak 

5. To drive away , to remove by violence ; 
to destroy. 

Ah death’s men! you have rid this sweet 
young prince. Shak. 

RID, pp. or a. Free; clear, as, to be rid 
of trouble. 

To get rid of, to free one’s self. Addison. 

RID'DANCE, n. Deliverance, a setting free; 
as, riddance from all adversity. Hooker. 

2. Disencumbrance. Shak. 

3. The act of clearing away. Milton 

Tbou shall not make clean nddance of the 

corners of thy field. Lev. xxiiu 

s s: den >.<^. 

RID'DINO, ppr. Freeing; clearing; disen- 
cumbering. 

RID'DLE, n. [S&x.hjubbel; W. rhidyll, from 
rhidiaw, to secrete, to separate ; Corn. 
rtdar or krodar ; Arm. rtdeU or croenr; 1 r. 
criathar, a riddle ; cratham, to shake ; G. 
rutteln, to shake, to riddle; W. crydu, to 
•hake; allied to rid and to cradle, from 
driving. See Cradle.) 

An instrument for cleaning grain, being 
a large sieve with a perforated bottom, 


tbegahato pass through it, 

RID'DLE, v.t. To separata, aa grain from 
the chaff with a riddle; as, to rim* wheat. 
[Hot*. The machines now used have nearly 
superseded the riddle.] 

RIIPDLE, a. [Sax. juebdje; D. retaduel; G. 
rdthsel ; from Sax. pseben, D. raadsn, G. 
rathen, to counsel or advise, also to guess. 
See Read.) 

1. An enigma; something proposed for con- 

jecture, or that is to be solved by conjec- 
ture ; a puzzling question ; an ambiguous 
proposition. Judges xiv. Milton. 

2. Any thing ambiguous or puzzling.^ 

RID'DLE, e. t. To solve ; to explain ; but 
we generally use unriddle , which is more 
proper. 

Riddle me this, end guess him If you can. 

Dryden. 

RID'DLE, o. i. To speak ambiguously, ob- 
scurely or enigmatically. Shak. 

RID'DLEK, n. One who speaks ambigu- 
ously or obscurely. Home. 

RID'DLINGLY, ado. In the manner of a 
riddle ; secretly. Donne. 

RIDE, v. i. pret. rode or rid; pp. nd, rid- 
den. [Sax.piban/G.rsiten; D. ryden; Sw. 
rida , Dan. rider , Vf.rhedu, to run; L. 
rheda, a chariot or vehicle, Hiudoo, ratha, 
id. , Sax. pan, a riding or a road; Ir. ratha, 
nadh, a running , reatham, to run ; ridire, 
a knight, allied to ready, G, bereit; hereiten, 
to nde, and to get ready. See Ready. Class 
Rd. No. 5. and 9.) 

1 To be carried on horseback, or on any 
beast or in any vehicle. We ride on a 
horse, on a camel, in a coach, chariot, 
wagon, Ac. 

2. To be borne on or in a fluid. A ship rides 
at anchor , the *rk rode on the flood ; a 
balloon rides in the air. 

He rode on a cherub and did fiy ; yea, he did 
fly on the wings of the wind Pt. xviii. 

3. To be supported m motion. 

Strong aa the axle-tree 
On which heaven rides. Shak. 

4. To practice nding. He rides often for 
his health. 

5. To manage a horse well. 

He rode, he fenc'd, he mov’d with graceful 
cue. Dryden. 

6. To be supported by something subser- 
vient ; to sit. 

On whoae foolish honesty 
My practices rid easy. Shak 

To ride easy, in seaman's language, is when 
a ship does not labor or feel a great strain 
on her cables. 

To ride hard, is when a ship pitches vio- 
lently, so as to strain her cables, masts and I 
hull. 

To ride out, as a gale, signifies that a ship 
does not drive during a storm. 

RIDE, v. t. To sit on, so as to be carr irtl ; 
as, to ride a horse. 

They ride the air in whirlwind Milton. 

2. To manage insolently at will ; as in 
pries t-ndden 

The nobility could no longer endure to he 
ridden by bakers, cobblers and brewers Swift. 

3. Toearrv. [Local.) 

RIDE, n. An excursion on horseback or in 
a vehicle. 

2. A saddle hone. [Local.) Oro*e. 


3. A road out to a wood* th r ou gh aground 
for the amusement of riding; a riding. 

Rl'DER,*. One who is borne on a bone or 
other beast, or in a vehicle. 

2. One who breaks or manage* a hone. 

Shak. 

3. The matrix of an ore. Grater*. 

4. An inserted leaf or an additional etna*, 
as to a hill in parliament 

5. In ship building , a sort of interim* rib fixed 

occasionally in a ships hold, opposite to 
some of the timbers to which they are 
bolted, and reaching from the keelson to 
the beams of the lower deck, to strengthen 
her frame. Afar. Diet. 

RIDGE, a. [Sax, pix, jiicj, hjuc, hjucg, the 
back; Ser.rvgg; D. rug; G. rucken; Ice. 
hriggur. The Welsh has rAiy, a notch 
or groove, and rkyc, a trench or furrow 
between ridges. Tho Dutch has reeks, a 
ndge, chain or senes, and the Dan. rekke 
is a row, rank, range, a file, and a ndge, 
from the root of rekker, to reach. If con- 
nected with the latter word, tho primary 
sense is to draw or stretch, L. ruga.) 

1. The back or top of the back. Hudibrat 

2. A long or continued range of hills or 

mountains ; or the upper part of such a 
ranee. We say, a long ridge of hills, or 
the highest ridge. Milton. Ray. 

3. A steep elevation, eminence or protu- 
berance. 

Part rise in crystal wall, or ridgs direct. 

Milton 

4. A long rising land, or a strip of ground 

thrown up by a plow or left between ftir- 
rows. Ps. Ixv. Mortimer. 

5. The top of the roof of a building. Moaon 

6. Any long elevation of land. 

7. Ridges of a horse’s mouth, are wrinkles 
or ruungt of flesh in the roof of the mouth. 

Far. Dirt. 

RIDGE, p. t. To form a ridge; as, bristles 
that ridge the back of a boar. Milton 

2. In tillage, to form into ridges with the 
plow. The farmers in Connecticut ridge 
their land for mair, leaving a balk be- 
tween two ridges 

3. To wrinkle. Cowper. 

RIDG'IL, The male of any bwaat 

lUDG'LING, / half gelt Encyc. 

RIIJG'Y , a. Having a ridge or ridges ; rising 

in a ndge. Dryden. 

RID'ICULE, n. [Fr.fromL ndiculum, from 
rtdeo, to laugh or lough nt ; Fr. rider, to 
wrinkle, to bend the brow , Arm. redenna.) 

]. Contemptuous laughter; laughter with 
tome degree of contempt; derision. It 
expresses less than scorn. Ridicule is 
aimed at what is not only laughable, but 
improper, absurd or despicable. Sacred 
subjects should never be treated with 
ridicule. [See Ludicrous.) 

Ridicule is Uni rough an entertainment for’tbe 

K lfshed and refined, ft is banished from 
ancr, snd it losing ground in England. 

Msunes. 

2. That species of writing which excites 
contempt with laughter. It differs from 
burlesque, which may excite laughter with- 
out contempt, or it may provoke derision. 

Ibid 

Ridicule snd derision ere net exactly the 
seme, as derision is applied to person* 
only, and ridicule to persons or things. 
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We deride tiie limn, but ridkwie the nu m 
or bis performances. 

RIDICULE, «. t To laagh a t with expres- 
sions of o on t em p t; to deride. 

2. To treat with contemptuous merriment; 
to expose to oo ntem pt or derision by 

RIDTe&LE, a. Ridiculous, [2Vot •* «*.] 
RID'ICULED, pp. Treated with laughter 


RID'ICULER, ». One that ridicules. 

Chesterfield. 

RIDICULING, ppr. Laughing at in con- 
tempt ; exposing to eon tempt and deriaion. 
RIDICULOUS, m, [L. ridiculus; It. ridico- 
foe®.] 

That may justly excite laughter with con- 
tempt; as, a ridiculous dress ; ridiculous 
behavior. A fbp and a dandy are ridiculous 
in their drees. 

RIDICULOUSLY, adv. In a manner wor- 
thy of contemptuous merriment; as, a man 
tidiculouilg viiuis 

RIDICULOUSNESS, n. The quality of| 
being ridiculous; as, the ridiculousness off 
worshiping idols. 

RIDING, ppr. [from ride.] Passing or tra- 
veling on a beast or in a vehicle ; floating. 

2. m. Employed to travel on any occasion. 
No suffragan bishop shall have more than one 
riding apparitor. AyUge. 

RIDING, n. A road cut in a wood or 
through a ground, for the diversion of ri- 
ding therein. Adaev. Encyc. 

2. [corrupted from triihing, third. ] One of 
the three intermediate jurisdictions be- 1 
tween a three and a hundred, into which 
the county of York, in England, is divided, 
anciently under the government of a reeve. 

Blackstone. 

RIDING-CLERK, a. In England, one of J 
the six clerks in chancery. A eh. 

RIDING-COAT, n. A coat for riding on a 
journey. Swift. 

RIDING-HABIT, a. A garment worn by 
females when they ride or travel. 

Guardian. 

RIDING-HQOD, a. A hood used by fe- 
males when they ride ; a kind of doke with 
a hood. 

RIDING-SCHOOL, a. A school or place 
where die art of riding ie taught It may 
in some place* be called a ritSng-house. 
RIDODTO, a. [It from L. reduetus.] A 
public assembly. 

2. A musical entertainment consisting of j 
singing and dancing, in the latter of which 
the whole company join. Busby , 

RIE. See RYE. 

RIFE, a. [Sax. pyjpe. Qu. Heb. nsi to mul- 

; prevalent It it used of epi- 
demic diseases. 

The plague was than rtfs in Hungary. 


Rl'FELY, adv. Prevalently; frequently. 

It was rtfely reported that the Turks w«re 
coming m a great fleet. KnoUet. 

RFFENE6S, a. Frequency; prevalence. 

Arbutknot. 

RIFFRAFF, a. [Fr. rtftsr; G. raffen, to 
sweep ; Dan. rips, raps.] Sweepings ; re- 
fuse. Hall, 

RI'FLE, v. t. [Fr. rijhr, torifle, to sweep 
away | allied probably to fnper and gri- 


nder; G. rdfe a, to s w ee p ; riffrim, to 
hateheL This is one afthe fondly of rip , 
rive, reap, ragls, L. ra/Ao, W. r h et biaw , D. 
ryven, to grate, Eng. rub, Ac.] 

1. To seize and bear away fcy force; to 
snatch away. 

Till time shall r//»ev , ryyoathful grace. Pope. 

2. To strip ; to rob ; to pillage ; to plunder. 
You have rifted my master. V Estrange. 

RI'FLE, n. [Dan. rife, or raffle, the rife of j 
a gun ; riffelbosse, a rifle gun ; G. retfsln, 
to chamfer, to rifle. This word belongs to 
the family of rtp, rive, L. rapio, Ac. su- 
pra. The word means primarily a channel 
or groove.] 

A gun about the usual length and size of a 
musket, the inride of whose barrel is ri- 
fled, that is, grooved, or formed with spi- 
ral clmnnelB. 

RI'FLE, v. t. To groove ; to channel. 
RI'FLED, pp. Seized and carried away by 
violence ; pillaged ; channeled. 
RI'FLEMAN, n. A man armed with a rifle. 
RI'FLER, n. A robber ; one that seizes and 
bears away by violence. 

RI'FLING, ppr. Plundering ; seizing and 
carrying away by violence ; grooving. 
RIFT, n, [from rice.] A cleft; a Assure; 
an opening made by riving or splitting. 

Milton. Dryden. 
RIFT, c. t. To cleave ; to me ; to split ; as, 
to rift an oak or a rock. Milton. Pope. 
RIFT, c. s. To burst open ; to split. 

Timber — not apt to rift with ordnance. Bacon. 
2. To belch ; to break wind. [Local.! 
RIFT'ED, pp. Split, rent; cleft 
RIFT'ING, ppr. Splitting, cleaving; burst- 
ing. 

RIG, n. [Sax.] A ridge, — which see. 

RIG, c. t. [Sax. wigan, to put on, to cover, 
whence Sax. bpsejle, a garment, contracted 
into rail, in night-rail J 

1. To drew; to put on; when applied to 
persons, not elegant, but rather a ludicrous 
word, to express the putting on of a gay, 
flaunting or unusual dress. 

Jack was rigged out in his gold and silver 
lace, with a fether in his cap. L'Eitrange. 

2. To furnish with apparatus or gear ; to fit 
with tackling. 

3 To rig a ship, in seamen's language, is to 
fit the shrouds, stays, braces, Ac. to their 
respective masts and yards. Mar. Diet. 
RIG, «. [See the Verb.] Dress; also, bluster. 
2. A romp ; a wanton , a strumpet. 

To run the ng, to play a wanton trick. 

To run the ng upon, to practice a sportive 
trick on. 

RIG, v. i. To play the wanton. 
RIGADOON', n [Fr. rigodon .] A gay 
brisk dance performed by one couple, and 
said to have been borrowed from Provence 
in France. Encyc. 

RIGATION, n. [L. rigaiio, from rigo, Ur. 
See Bam.] 

The act of watering ; but irrigation is gene- 
rally used. 

RIG'uED, pp • Dressed ; furnished with 
ehrouds, stays, Ac. as a ship. 

RIG'GER, n. One dug figs or dresses ; one 
whose occupation is to fit the rigging of a 
ship. 

RIG'GING, ppr. Dressing; fitting with 
ehrouda, braces, Ac. 

R1CKGING, ». Dress ; tackle; particularly, 


the ropes which supp o r t the masts, extend 
and contract the sails, Ac. of a ship. This 
is of two kinds, standi * 
shrouds and stays, am 
such as braces, sheets, 1 
Ac. Mar. Diet. 

RIG'GISH, a. Wanton; lewd. [JVetsn 
use.] Shot. 

RIG'GLE, v. i. To move one way and the 
other. [See Wnggle.] 


RIGHT, a. rite. [Sax. piht, peht ; D. regt; 
Q.recht; Dan. rigtig ; Sw .ricktig; It. 
retto ; Sp. recto ; L rectus, from the root 
of repo, properly to strain or stretch, whence 
straight ; Sax. pecan. See Claes Rg. No. 
18. 46. 47.] 

Properly, strained; stretched to straight- 
ness ; hence, 

1 . Straight A right line in geometry is the 
shortest line that can be drawn or imagined 
between two points. A right line may be 
horizontal, perpendicular, or inclined to the 
plane of the horizon. 

2. In morals and religion, juat , equitable ; 
accordant to the standard of truth and jus- 
tice or the will of God. That alone is 
right in the right of God, which is conso- 
nant to his will or law ; this being the only 
perfect standard of truth and justice. In 
social and political affairs, that is right 
whioh is consonant to the laws and cus- 
toms of a country, provided these laws and 
customs are not repugnant to the laws of 
God. A man’s intentions may be right, 
though bis actions may be wrong in con- 
sequence of a defect in judgment. 

3. Fit; suitable; proper; becoming. In 
things indifferent, or which are regulated 
by no positive law, that is right which is 
best suited to the character, occasion or 
purpose, or which is fitted to produce some 
good effect. It is ripht for a rich man to 
dress himself and his family in expensive 
clothing, which it would not be right for a 
poor man to purchase. It is right for every 
man to choose his own time for eating or 
exercise. 

Bight is a relative term ; what may be 
right for one end, may be wrong for an- 
other. 

4. Lawful ; as, the right heir of an estate. 

5. True; not erroneous or wrong ; accord- 
ing to foot. 

If there be no prospect beyond the grave, the 
inference is certainly right, " Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” Locke. 


C. Correct ; passing a true judgment ; not 
mistaken or wrong. 

You are right, justice, and you weigh this 
well. Shah. 

7. Not left ; most convenient or dextrous , 
as, the right hand, which is generally most 
strong or most convenient in use. 

8. Most iavorahle or convenient. 

The lady has been disappointed on the right 
side. Spectator. 

9. Properly placed, disposed or adjusted; 
orderly; well regulated. 

10. Well performed, as an art or act 

11. Most direct; as, the right way from 
London to Oxford. 

12. Being on the same side as the right 
hand ; as, the right side. 

18. Being on the right hand of a person 
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whose free it towarda Jhe mouth of a ri- 
ver ; aa, the right bank of the Hudson. 
RIGHT, ado. In a right or itraight line ; 
directly. 

Let thine eye* look right on. Pror.hr. 

2. According to the law or will of God, or 
to the standard of truth and justice ; as, to 
judge right. 

3. According to any rule of art 

Too with strict discipline Instructed right. 

Roscommon. 

4. According to fact or truth; as, to tell a 
story right. 

5. In a greet degree ; very ; as, right hum- 
ble; right noble, right valiant [Obso- 
lescent or inelegant .] 

6. It is prefixed to titles; as, in right hono- 
rable ; right reverend. 

RIGHT, is used elliptically for it u right , 
what you say u right, it it true, Ac. 

Right, cries his lordship. Pope. 

On the right, on the side with the right hand 
RIGHT, f». Conformity to the will of God, 
or to his law, the perfect standard of truth 
and justice. In tne literal sense, right is 
a straight line of conduct, and wrong a 
crooked one. Right therefore is rectitude or 
straightness, ana perfect rectitude is found 
only in an infinite Being and his will. 

2. Conformity to human laws, or to other 
human standard of truth, propriety or 
justice. When laws arc definite, right 
and wrong are easily ascertained and un- 
derstood. In arts, there are some princi- 
ples and rules which determine what is 
right. In many things indifferent, or left 
without positive law, we arc to judge what 
is right by fitness or propriety, by custom, 
civility or other circumstances. 

3. Justice, that which is due or proper; as, 
to do right to every man 

Long love to her has borne the faithful knight , 
And well deserv’d, had fortune done him 
right. Dryden 

4. Freedom from error; conformity with 
truth or fact 

Seldom your opinions err, 

Your eyes arc always in the right. Prior. 

5. Just claim ; legal title , ownership , the 
legal power of exclusive possession and 
enjoyment. In hereditary monarchies, a 
right to the throne vests in the heir on the 
decease of the king. A deed vests the right 
of 'possession in the purchaser of land. 
Right and possession arc very different 
things We often have occasion to demand 
and sue for rights not m possession. 

6. Just claim by courtesy, customs, or the 
principles of civility and decorum. Every 
man has a right to civil treatment The 
magistrate has a right to respect 

7. Just claim by sovereignty ; prerogative. 
God, as the author of all things, has a 
right to govern and dispose of them at his 
pleasure. 

8. That which justly belongs to one. 

Bom free, he sought hu right. Dryden. 

9. Property; interest 

A subject in his prince may claim a right. 

Dryden. 

10. Just claim; immunity; privilege. All 
mm have a right to the secure enjoyment 
of lifr, personal safety, liberty and pro- 
perty. We deem the right of trial by jury 
invaluable, particularly in the case of 

Voi. II. 


crimes. Rights are natural, civil, political, 
religious, personal, and public. 

11. Authority; legal power. We hare no 
right to disturb others in the enjoyment of 
their religious opinions. 

12. In the United States, a tract of land ; or 
a share or proportion of property, as m a 
mine or manufactory. 

13. The side opposite to the left; as, on the 
right. Look to the right. 

To nghte, m a direct line ; straight [ Un- 
usual.] Woodward 

2. Directly; soon. 

To set to right s, 1 to put into good order ; 
7o put to rights, f to adjust ; to regulate 
what is out of order. 

Rill of rights, a list of rights; a paper con- 
taining a declaration of rights, or the de- 
claration itself. 

Jr rit of right, a writ which lies to recover 
lands m fee simple, unjustly withheld from 
the true owner. Blackstone. 

RIGHT, v. t. To do justice to; to relieve 
from wrong; as, to right an injured per- 
son. Taylor. 

2. In seamens language, to right a ship, is to 
restore her to an upright position from a 
careen. 

7b right the helm, to placo it in the middle 
of the ship. 

RIGHT, «*. *. To rise with the masts erect, 
as a ship. 

RIGHTED, pp. Relieved from injustice , 
set upright. 

lllGHTEN, v. t. [Sax. jejuhtan.] To do 
justice to 

RIGHTEOUS, a. n'ehus. [Sax juhcyip; 
right and wise, manner, as m otherwise, 
lengthwise.] 

1 Just, accordant to the divino lnw. Ap- 
plied to persons, it denotes one who is holy 
m heart, and observant of the divine com 
mands in practice, as, a righteous man. 
Applied to things, it denotes consonant to 
the divine will or to justice , us, a righte- 
ous act It is used chiefly in theology, 
and applied to God, to his testimonies and 
to his saints. 

The righteous, in Scripture, denote the 
servants of God, the saints. 

2 Just; equitable; merited. 

Ami I thy righteous doom will bless. Dryden. 

RIGHTEOUSLY, adv ri'chusly Justly, 
in accordance with the laws of justice, 
equitably , as, a criminal righteously con- 
demned. 

Thou shah judge the people righteously 

Ps Ixmi. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS, n. rVchusness. Pu- 
rity of heart and rectitude of life, con- 
formity of heart and life to the divine law 
Righteousness, as used in Scripture and 
theology, in which it is chiefly used, is 
nearly equivalent to holiness, compre- 
hending holy principles and affections of. 
heart, and conformity of life to the divine 
law. It includes all we call justice, ho- 
nesty and virtue, with holy affections , in 
short, it is true religion. 

2. Applied to God, the perfection or holi- 
ness of his nature ; exact rectitude ; faith- 
fulness. 

3. The active and passive obedience of 
Christ, by which the law of God is ful- 
filled. Dan. fat. 


4. 'Justice ; equity between nun and man. 
Lukei. 

5. The cause of qur justification. 

The Lord our righteousness. Jer. xrtfi. 
RIGHTER, n. One who sete right; one 
who does justice or redresses wrong. 
RIGHTFUL, a. Having the right or just 
claim according to established laws; as, 
the rightful heir to a throne or an estate. 

2. Being by right, or by just claim ; as, a 
rightful lord ; rightful property ; rightful 
judge. 

3. Just; consonant to justice; as, a rightful 

cause; a rightful war. Prior. 

RIGHTFULLY, adv. According to right, 
law or justice , as, a title rightfully vested. 
RIGHTFIJLNESS, «. Justice; accordance 
with the rules of right; as, the rightfulness 
of a claim to lands or tenements. 

2. Mora) rectitude. 

But still although we fall of perfect righ ful- 
ness. [ Not usual.] Sidney. 

RIGHT-HAND, n. Hie hand opposite to 
the left, usually the strongest, most con- 
venient or dextrous hand, and hence its 
name in other languages, os well as in ours 
RIGHTING, ppr. Doing justice to; setting 
upright. 

RIGHTLY, adv. According to justice ; ac- 
coiding to the divino will or moral recti- 
tude ; as, duty rightly performed. 

2. Properly, fitly; suitably; as, a person 
rightly named 

3. According to truth or fact ; not errone- 
ously. He has rightly conjectured. 

4. Honestly; uprightly. Shal 

5 . Exactly. 

Thou didst not rightly see. Ihyde* 

G Straightly ; directly. [ Not in use.] 

Asehntn 

RIGHTNESS, n. Correctness, conformity 
to truth or to the divine w ill, which is tho 
standard of moral rectitude. It is impor- 
tant that a man should have such persua- 
sion of the rightness of his conscience as 
to exclude rational doubt South 

2. Straightness, ns, the rightness of a line. 

Bacon 

RIft'II), a. [Fr ngide / Jf.&Sp ngido , L. 
ngitl us, from rtgio , Gr fliyo*>, to be stiff, 
ptytot, stiff) whence L. Jngm, frtgidus , 
Eth CIO, Heb. *3*1 to be st.ll, to lie stiff 
or rigid. Class ltg No 3 27 The pri- 
mary sense is probably to strain or ex- 
tend j 

1. Stiff; not pliant , not easily bent. It is 
applied to bodies or »ub»tmices that are 
naturally soft or flexible, but not fluid 
We never say, a rigid stone or rigid iron, 
nor do we sny, rigid ice, but we say, an 
animal body or limb, when cold, is rigid. 
Rigid is then opposed to flexible, but ex- 
presses less than inflexible 
2 Strict in opinion, practice or discipline ; 
severe in temper , opposed to lax or ia- 
dulgent ; as, a rigid father or master ; a 
rigid officer. 

3. Strict; exact, as, a rigid law or nils; 
rigid discipline , rigid criticism. 

4. Severely just; as, a rigid sentence or 
judgment. 

5 Exactly according to the sentence or law , 
as, rigid execution. 

RI6ID T ITY, w. [Fr .rMdUi; L. rigiditae.] 
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1 Stiffness, want of pliability, tha quality 

of not being easily bent Arbuthnot 

2 A brittle hardness, as opposed to ductility, 

malleability and soffnest Encyc 

S Stiffliess of appearance or manner , want 
of ease or airy elegance. Wotton 

RIG 'IDLY, adv Stiffly , unpliantly 
2 Severely, strict!) , exactor, without lax- 
ity, indulgence or abatement , as, to judge 
ngidly , to criticise rigidly, to execute a 
law rigidly 

RIG'IDNEbS, n Stiffliess of a body, the 
quality of not being easily bent, as, the 
rigidness of a limb or of flesh 
2 Seventy of temper , stnctness m opinion 
or^wacuce , but expressing less than m 

RIG'LET, n [Fr from L regula, rego ] A 
flat thin piece of wood, used for picture 
frames , also used m printing, to regulate 
file margin, &c 

RIG'MAROLF, it A repetition of stones , 
a fucceasion of stones Goldsmith 

RIG'OL, ft A circle, a diadem Shale 
RIG'OLL, n A musical instrument consist 
ing of several sticks bound together, but 
separated by beads Fncyc 

RIG'OR, n [L from rtgeo, to be stiff, Fr 
rtyneur ] 

1 fetidness , ngidnese , as, Gorgoman ngor 

Milton 

2 In medicine a sense of chilliness, with 

contraction of the skin , a convulsive shud 
denng or slight tremor, as in the cold fit 
of a fever Coxe Encyc Parr 

3 Stiffliess of opunon or temper, seventy 
sternness 

All h» ngor is turned to grief and pity 

Denham 

4 Seventy of life, austenty voluntary sub 

mission to pain, abstinence or mortifica 
tion dell 

5 Stnctness, exactness without allowance 
latitude or indulgence, as, the ngor ol cri 
ticism , to execute a law with rigor toen 
force moral duties with rigor 

6 Violence, fury [Not in use! Spenser 

7 Hardness , solidity [Unusual] Dry den 

8 Seventy , asperity , as, the rigors of a cold 
winter 

RIG'OROUS, a [Fr ngoureux ] Severe , 
allowing no abatement or mitigation as, 
a rigorous oflieer of justice 

2 Severe, exact, stnet, without abate- 
ment or relaxation , as, a rigorous execu- 
tion of law , an enforcement of rigorous 
discipline 

3 Exact, stnet, scrupulously accurate, as, 
a rigorous definition or demonstration 

4 Severe very cold, as, a rigorous winter 
RIG'OROUbLY, adv Severely, without 

relaxation abatement or mitigation , as, a 
sentence rigorously executed 
2 Stnctly , exactly , with scrupulous nicety , 
ngidly 

The people would examine his works more 
rigorously than himself Dryden 

RIG OROUSNFSfe, n Seventy without re 
laxation or mitigation , exactness Ash 
2 Seventy 

RILL, n [In G rtlle , W rhill, is a groove, 
trench, channel, the root of drill In Sw 
stnla is to run or glide , Dan ryUer, to 
ramble ] 


A small brook , a nvulct , a streamlet. 

Milton 

RILL, vi To run m a mail stream, or m 
streamlets Prior 

RILL'ET, n A small stream , a rivulet 

Drayton 

RIM, n [Sax juma and peoma, a run, a 
ream W rhtm and rhtmp, a run, edge, 
termination , hence crimp, a sharp ndge , 
criminate, to form into a ndge, also to 
pinch Him, like ramp, ramble, is from 
extending the extremity In Russ kroma 
is a border J 

1 The border, edge or margin of a thing , 
as, the rtm of a Kettle or basin, usually 
applied to things circular or curving 

2 The lower part of the belly or abdomen 

Brown 

RIM, v t To put on a run or hoop at the 
border 

RIME, n [Sax jum, number, W rhtv 
This is the more correct orthography, but 
rhyme ja commonly used,— which see ] 
RIMr, n [Sax lijiim , Ice hrym , D rym 
The French wnte this frtmas, Arm frtm , 

f robably allied to cream In G it is ret/, 
> ryp] 

White or hoar frost , congealed dew or va 
jpor Bacon 

RIMr, n [L rtma , Sw remna, whence 
remna, to split, perhaps from the root of 
rive ] 

A chink, a fissure, a rent or long aperture 
[Not m use] 

RIML, v i To freeze or congeal into hoar 
froRt 

RI MOSE, 1b [L nmosus, from rtma ] In 
III MOUS / botany, clunk) , abounding 
with clefts, cracks or chinks as the baik 
of trees 

RIMPLh,n [Sax hjiympelli ] A fold or 
wrinkle [See Rumple j 
RIM PLt, v t To rumple , to wrinkle 
RIM'PLING, a Undulation 
III MY a [from rime ] Abounding with 
ume, frosty Harvey 

RlND n [Sax junto or hjunto, G rinde 
Gr pi * oc W c;orn, skin] 

The bark of a plant, the skm or coat of 
fruit that may he paied or peeled off, also 
the inner b irk of trees 

Drydi n Milton Fncyc 
RIND vt lobark to decorticate [ Not 
in vu ] 

RIN DI 1 « [from the root of run , Dan 
rtnder, to How ] A small water-course or 
gutter A\h 

RING, a [Sax pin; or hpinj , D nnq or 
krtng , G D A Sw nny, a circle Sw 
bring, about, around This coincides 
with ring to sound and with wring to 
twist , G nngen to ring or sound, and to 
wrestle 1 he sense is to strain or stretch, 
• and a is probably not radical Du root 
then belongs to Class Rg ] 

1 A circle, or a cirtulai line, or an) thing 
m the form of a circular line or hoop Thus 
we say of men, they formed themselves m 
to a ring , to see a wrestling match Rings 
of gold were made for the ark Lxod xxv 
Rings of gold or othei material are worn 
«n the fingers and sometimes in the ears, 
as ornaments 
2 A circular course 


Pises me, 0 pises me in the dusty ring, 
Where youthfal charioteers contend for glory 
1 Smith 

RING, a [from the verb ] A sound , par- 
ticularly, the sound of metals, as, the nag 
of a bell 

2 Any loud sound, or the sounds of nu- 

merous voices, or sound continued, re- 
peated or reverberated , as, the rung of ac 
cl&matums Bacon 

3 A chime, or set of bells harmonically 

tuned Prior 

RING, v t pret and pp rung [Sax jun- 

S m, hjunjan, G &D nngen , few rmga f 
an ringer ] 

To cause to sound, particularly by striking 
a metafile body , as, to nng a hell This 
word expresses appropriately the sounding 
of metals 

RING, v t [from the noun ] To encircle 
Shak 

2 To fit with rings as the fingers, or aB a 
swines snout Farmers ring swine to 
prevent their rooting 
And nng these fingers with thy household 
worms Shak 

RING, v t To sound, as a bell or other so 
norous body, particularly a metafile one 
Dryden 

2 To practice the art of making music with 
bells Holder 

3 To sound , to leaound 

With sweeter notCB each rising temple «»/, 
Popi 

4 1 o utter, as a bell to sound 

The shardbom beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night a yawning peal Shak 

5 1 o tinkle , to have the sensation of sound 
continued 

My tars shall rise with noise Dryden 

6 lo be filled with report or talk The 
whole town rings with his fame 
RING' BOLT, n An iron bolt with an eye 
to which is fitted a ring of iron 

Mar Diet 

RING-BONL, « A calluB growing in the 
hollow circle of die litde pastern of a 
hoise, just above the coronet Par Did 
RINGDOVL, n [G nngeltaube 3 A spe 
cies of pigeon, the Columba palumbus, the 
largest ol the Luropean species dneyr 
RING LN 1, a [L nngor, to make wry 
faces, that is, to wring or twist ] 

In botany a nngent or labiate corol » ont 
which is irregular, monopetalous, with the 
border usually divided mto two parts, called 
the upper and lower lip or irregular and 
gaping, like the mouth of an animal 

Martyn Smith 
RINGER, a One who rings [In the sense 
of wringer, not used ] 

RING'ING, ppr Causing to sound, as a 
bell , sounding fitting with rings 
RING'ING, n The act of sounding or of 
causing to sound 

RING'LEAD, v t To conduct [Little 
used] 

RING'LEADER, n [mg and leader ] The 
leader of any association of men engaged 
in violation of law or an illegal enteipnae, 
as rioters, mutineers and the like This 
name is derived from the practice which 
men associating to oppose law have some 
times adopted, of signing theur names to 
articles of agresment in a rang, that no one 
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of their number might be distinguished at 
the leader. 

RING 1 LET, n. [dim. of Ring.] A email rij^g. 

Pope. 

2. A curl ; particularly, a curl of hair. 

Her golden tresses in wanton ringlets war’d. 

Milton. 

3. A circle. 

To dance our ringleti in the whittling wind. 

Shak. 

RING'-OUSEL, ». A bird of the genui 
Turdut, (T. torquatm,) inhabiting the hlly 
and mountainous parts of Great Britain. 

Ed. Encyc. 

RING'-STREAKED, a. [ring and striak.] 
Haring circular streaks or lines on the 
body ; at, ring-streaked goats. Gen xxx. 

RING-TAIL, n. [ring and tail.'] A kind 
of kite with a whitish tail. Bailey. 

2. A small quadrilateral sail, set on a small 
matt on a ship’s tafferel 

RING'-W5RM, n. [ring and iooroi.1 A cir- 
cular eruption on the skin ; a kind of tet- 
ter. [Herpes serpigo , Sauvages.] 

Wiseman. Parr. 

RINSE, v. t. rms. [Sw. renta or rena, to 
cleanse or purify ; Dan. renter, to clean, to 
purge, to purify, to scour ; Sax. pern, D. 
& G. rein , clean ; Fr. rtneer ; Arm. rinsa, 
rtnsetn. Our common people pronounce 
this word rent, retaining their uative pro- 
nunciation. This is one of a thousand in- 
stances in which the purity of our verna- 
cular language has been corrupted by those 
who have understood French better than 
their mother tongue ] 

1 To wash ; to cleanse by washing. But 
in present usage, 

2. To cleanse with a second or repeated 
application of water, after washing. We 
distinguish washing from rinsing IVath- 
tng is performed by rubbing, or with the 
use of soap ; rinsing is performed with 
clean water, without mr°h nibbing or the 
use of Boap. Clothes are rinsed by dip- 
ping and dashing ; and vessels are rinsed 
by dashing water on them, or by slight 
nibbing. A close barrel may be rinsed, 
but caunot well be washed. 

RINS'ED, pp. Cleansed with a second wa- 
ter, cleaned. 

RINS'ER, n. One that rinses. 

RINSING, ppr. Cleansing with a second 
water. 

Rl'OT, it. [Norm, riotti , It. riotta, Fr. 
note, a brawl or tumult. The W. broth, 
brwth, commotion, may be from the same 
root with a prefix, which would connect 
this word with brydtan, brydtaw, to heat, 
to boil. The Spanish has alboroto, and Port. 
alvoroto , in a like sense In Danish, rut ter 
is to drink hard, to not. The primary 
sense is probably noise or agitation.] 

1 . In a general sense, tumult ; uproar , hence 
technically, m law, a riotous assembling of 
twelve persons or more, and not dispers- 
ingupon proclamation. Blackstone . 

The definition of riot must dependon 
the laws. In Connecticut, the assembling 
of three persons or more, to do an unlaw- 
ful act by violence against the person or 
property of another, and not dispensing 
upon proclamation, is declared to be a not. 
In Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
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the number neoetsary to constitute a riot 
is twelve. 

2. Uproar; wild and noisy festivity. MiUon. 

3. Excessive and expensive feasting. 2 
Pet. ii. 

4. Luxury. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 

Pope. 

To ran not, to act or move without control 
or restraint. Swift. 

RJ'OT, v. i. [Fr. rioter; It. no^ars.l To 
revel ; to run to excess in feasting, drink- 
ing or other sensual indulgences. 

2. To luxuriate ; to be highly excited. 

No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows. 

Pope. 

3. To banquet; to live in luxury; to cn- 
joy. 

How base is the ingratitude which forgets the 
benefactor, while it is rioting on the benefit ! 

Dwight 

4. To raise an uproar or sedition. Johnson. 
RI'OTER, n. One who indulges in loose 

festivity or excessive feasting. 

2. In law, one guilty of meeting with others 
to do an unlawful act, and declining to re- 
tire upon proclamation. 

RI'OTING, ppr. Reveling; indulging in 
excessive feasting. 

RI'OTING, «. A reveling. 

RI'OTlSE, n. Dissoluteness ; luxury. [Not 
in use.] Spenser. 

Rl'OTOUS, a. [It. nottoso.] Luxurious; 
wanton or licentious in festive indulgences , 
as, riotous eaten of flesh. Prov xxiil. 

2. Consisting of riot ; tumultuous ; parta- 
king of the nature of an unlawful assembly , 
seditious. 

3. Guilty of riot, applied to persons. 

RI'OTOUSLY, adv. With excessive or li- 
centious luxuiy. Ecelus. 

2. In the manner of an unlawful assembly ; 
tumultuously , seditiously. 
RI'OTOUSNESS, n. The state or quality of 
being riotous. 

RIP, v. t. [Sax. pypan, pyppan, hjiypan ; 
Sw. rt/va ; Dan. river . This belongs to 
the great family of Sax. jieapan, L. rapio, 
Ir reabam, Eng. reap and rive ; allied per- 
haps to the L. erepo, Fr. crever ] 

1. To separate by cutting or tearing; to 
tear or cut open or off; to tear off or out 
by violence , as, to np open a garment by 
cutting the stitches ; to rip off the skin of 
a beast ; to rip open a sack , to rip off 
the shingles or clapboards of a house ; to 
rtp up a floor. We never use lacerate in 
these senses, but apply it to a partial 
tearing of the skin and flesh. 

2. To take out or away by cutting or tear- 
ing. Otway. 

He’ll rip the fatal secret from her heart 

Granville. 

3. To tea# up for search-or disclosure or for 
alteration ; to search to the bottom ; with 
up. 

You rip up the original of Scotland. Spenser. 
They ripped up all that had been done from 
the beginning of the rebellion. Clarendon. 

4. To rip out, as an oath. [This seems to 
be the D. roepen. Sax. hpeopan, to cry 
out ; allied to L, erepo, Fr. crever ] 

RIP, ». A tearing; a place torn; lace/a- 
tion. Addison. 

2. A wicker basket to cany fish in. Cowel. 


3. Refine. [Not in use or local] 

RIPE, a. [Sax. pipe, gejup; D. ryp; G. 
reif. The Saxon word signifies harvest, 
a reap or reaping; jupa, a nandftil of ohm ; 
jupan, to reap ; jupian, to ripen.] 

1 . Brought to perfection in growth or to the 
best state ; mature ; fit for use ; as, ripe 
fruit ; ripe corn. 

2. Advanced to perfection ; matured ; as, 
n P* judgment, or ripe in judgment 

3. Finished ; consummate , as, a ripe 
scholar. 

4. Brought to the point of taking effect ; 

matured; ready, prepared; as, things just 
ripe for war. Addison. 

5. Fully qualified by (improvement ; pre- 
pared; as, a student ripe for the university; 
a saint ripe for heaven. Fell. Dry den. 

0. Resembling the ripeness of fruit ; as, a 

ripe lip. Shah 

7. Complete ; proper for use. 

When time is ripe. ’ Shak 

8. Maturatod; suppurated; ns an abscess or 
tumor. 

RIPE, v. i. To ripen ; to grow ripe; to be 
matured. [Not used. See Ripen.] Shak. 
RIPE,e. t. To mature; toripen. [Not used.] 
Shak. 

RPPELY, adv. Maturely; at the fit time. 

Shak 

RIPEN, v. ». ri'pn. [Sax. jupian; D. rypen ; 
G. reifen. ] 

1. To grow ripe; to be matured; as grain 
or fruit Grain ripens best in dry weatnor. 

2. To approach or come to porfcction ; to 
be fitted or prepared ; as, a project is li- 
vening for execution. 

RIPEN, e. t. ri'pn. To mature , to make 
npe , ob grain or fruit. 

2. To mature, to fit or prepare, ns, to ripen 
one for heaven. 

3. To bring to perfection ; as, to ripen the 
judgment 

Rl'PENESS, n. 'Hie state of being ripe or 
brought to that state of perfection which 
fits for use , maturity ; ns, the ripeness of 
gram. 

2. Full growth. 

Time whu h made them their fame outlive, 

To Cowley m hi ce did ripeness give Denham. 

3 Perfection , completeness , as, the ripe- 
ness of virtue, wisdom or judgment. 

4 Fitness, qualification. Shak. 

5 Complete maturation or suppuration, as 
of an ulcer or abscess. 

0 A state of prejiaration , as, the ripeness of 
a project for execution. 

IlIPHE'AN, a. An epithet given to certain 
mountains in the North of Asia, probably 
signifying snowy mountains. 

RIP'IER, T n la old laws, one who brings 
UJP'PER, j fish to market in the inland 
countfy ' Covet. 

RIPPED, pp. Torn or cut off or out ; torn 
open 

RIPPER, n. One who tears or cuts open. 
RIPPING, ppr. Cutting or tearing off or 
open , tearing up 
RIPPING, n A tearing. 

2 A discovery [Ohs.] Spenser. 

RIPPLE, v. t. [In Dan. ripper is to stir or 
agitate ; in G. riffs a Satchel ; and rjf- 
feln, to batchel; in Sax. geniyleb is wrin- 
kled. Ripple is probably allied to rip.] 

To fret on the surface ; as water when ngi- 
3 N 2 
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tated or running vnr a rough bottom, 
appear* rough ana broken, or a* if tipped 
or torn 

ItIP'PLE, « t [G rtf el*, to hatchel ] To 
clean, a* flax Ray 

2 To agitate the surfhce of water 
RIFPLE, n The fretting of the surface of 
water, little curling wave* 

2 A large comb or hatchel for cleaning flax 
RIP'PLING, ppr Fretting on the surface 
RIP'PLING, ii The npple -dashing on the 
■hore, or the noise of it Pennant 

2 The act or method of cleaning flax , a 
hatchelwg 

RIPT,jBp for Ripped 
RIFTOWELL, n A gratuity given to tc 
nants after they had reaped four lords 
corn Hatley lodd 

RISL, v i rtxe pret rote , pp risen nron 
rose, nan [Sax ajuyau, D ryzen Goth 
reuan, m ur reuan to rise, and ur ratsyan, 
to raiae Sec Mam ] 

1 To move or pass upward m any manner 
to ascend , as, a fog rises from a river or 
from low ground a fish rises in water 
fowls rue in the nr , clouds rue from the 
horizon towards the meridian a balloon 
rues above the clouds 

2 i o get up , to leave the place of sleep or 
rest as, to rtse from bed 

3 To get up or move from any recumbent 
to an erect posture , as, to rise after a f ill 

4 ioget up from a seat to leave a sitting 
posture as, to rue from a sofa or chair 

5 To spring to grow as a plant , hence 
to be high or tall A tree rises to the 

t higbtli of sixty feet 

6 To swell in quantity or extent , to be 
more elevated as, a river rises after a ram 

7 To break forth, to appear, as, a boil 
rises on the skm 

8 To appear above the horizon , to shine 
as, the sun or a star rise* 

He m&keth his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good Matth v 

9 To begin to exist, to originate to eome 
into being oi notice Great evils sonu 
times rue from small imprudences 

10 To be excited to begin to move or act 
as, the wind rose at 12 o clock 

1 1 To increase m violence The wind con 
tmued to rue till 3 o clock 

12 To appear m view , as, to rue up to the 

reader s view Adduon 

13 To appear m sight also, to appear more 
elevated , as, m sailing towards a shore, the 
land rues 

14 lo change a station, to loave a place 

as, to rue from a siege Knollet 

15 To spring, to be excited or produced 
A thought now rues in my mind 

16 To gam elevation in rank, fortune or 
public estimation , to be promoted Men 
may rue by industry, by ment, by favor, 
or by intrigue 

Some rue by sin, and some by virtue fall 
Shak 

When the wicked rite men hide themselves 
Prov xxvni 

17 To break forth into public commotions 
to make open opposition to government , 
or to assemble and oppose government, 
or to assemble in arms for attacking an 
other nation rhe Greeks have ruen 
against their oppressors 


R I S R I S 

No more shall nation against nation rite offloe, or a flumly after its nee from obecu- 
Pope nty 

18 To be excited or rousod Into action 9 Increase of sound on the same key. 

Rise up to the battle Jer xfix. a swelling of the voice 

19 To make a hostile attack , as when a 10 Elevation or ascent of the voice in the 
man rueth against his neighbor Deut xxu diatonic scale , as, a rue of a tone or semi- 

Also, to rebel 2 Sam xvm tone 


20 To increase, to swell , to grow more or 
greater A voice, feeble at first, ruet to 
thunder Hie pnfce of goods met The 
heat ruet to intensity 

21 To be improved to recover from de- 

J jrtusion , as, a family may rue after min- 
or tune to opulence and splendor 
22 lo cleVate the style or manner, as, to 
rue in force of expression , to rue in elo- 
quence 

21 To be revived from death 
The dead in Christ shall rue first 

1 These iv 

24 To come by chaqcc Spenser 

25 To ascend, to be elevated above the 
level or surface as, the ground nut gra 
dually one hundred yards Ihe Andes 
rise more th«m 20,000 feet above the level 
of the ocean a mountain in Asia is said 
to rue still higher 
26 To proci ed from 

A setpter shall rtse out of Israel Num xxiv 
27 lo have its sources m Rivers rue in 
lakes, ponds and springs 
28 1 o be moved, loused, excited, kindled or 
inflamed as oassion His wrath rose to rage 
29 1 o ascend in the diatonic scale , as, to 
rue a tone or semitone 
30 lo amount The public debt ruet to a 
hundred millions 

31 To close a sesbion We siy, congress 
will rue on the 4th of March the Icgisla 
tuie or the court will rue on a ceitam day 
11ns verb is written also ante, — which see 
In general, it is indifltrent which ortho 
graphy is used but custom has, in some 
cases, established one to the exclusion of 
the other 1 hus we nt ver say, the price 
ol goods arues, when we mean advances, 
but we alwayB say, the price ruet We 
never say the ground arues to a certain 
altitude and rarely, a man arues mto an 
ofhcc or station It is hardly possible to 
cluss oi define tlio cases in which usage 
has established a difference m the ortho 
graphy of this verb A knowledge of 
these cases must be acquit ed by observation 
RibL, n rise The act of rising, either m 
a literal or figurative sense ascent as 
the rue of vapor in the air the rue of 
mercury m the barometer, the rue of wa 
ter m a river 

2 Ihe act of springing or mounting from 
the ground , as the rue of the feet in leap 
mg 

3 Ascent, elevation or degree of ascent, 
as, the me of a lull or mountain 
*4 Spring , source , ongin, as the rise of a 
stream m a mountain All sm has its 
rue in the heart 

5 Any place elevated above the common 
level , as, a rue of land 
6 Appearance above the horizon , as, the 
rue of the sun or a star 
7 Increase, advance, as, a rue in the 
price of wheat 

8 Advance in rank, honor, property or 
fame Observe a man after his me to 


1 1 Increase , augmentation 

12 [D ryt , from the verb ] A hough or 

branch [JVol in use ] Chaucer. 

RIS'LN, pp See RISL 
M'bER, n One that rises , as, an early rtter 
2 Among joiner!, the upright board of a stair 
RISIBILITY, n [from rrnble ] The qua 
lity of laughing, or of being capable of 
laughter RutbtlUy is peculiar to the hu- 
man species 
2 Proneness to laugh 

RI'SIBLL a TFr rrnble, L rutbtlu, from 
rtdeo, rut, to Taugh See Rtdtculotu ] 

1 Having the faculty or power of laughing 
Man is a ruible animal 

2 Laughable , capable of exciting laughter 
The description of I alstaff in bnakspeare, 
exhibits a ruible scene Rutble differs 
from ludicrous , as species from genus, 
ludicrous expressing that which is play- 
fill and spot tive, ruible , that which may 
excite laughter Ruible differs from ri- 
diculous, as the latter implies something 
mean or contemptible, and ruible does not 

Rl'SING, ppr Getting up, ascending, 
mounting, springing, proceeding from, 
advancing , swelling , increasing , appear- 
ing above the horizon , reviving from 
death, &c 

2 Inci easing m wealth, power or distinc- 
tion , as, a ruing state , a ruing character 

3 Growing, adv ancing to adult j ears, and 
to the state of active life , as, the ruing ge 
iteration 

RI SING, n The act of getting up from any 
recumbent or Bitting posture 

2 The act of ascending , as, the rutng of 
vapor 

3 I he act of closing a session, as of a public 
body , as, the ruing of the legislature 

4 ihe appearance of the sun or a star 
above the horizon 

5 The act of reviving from the dead , re- 
surrection Mark ix 

6 A tumor on the body Lev xm 

7 An assembling in opposition to govern 
ment insurrection , sedition or mutiny 

RISK., n [Fr ruque , Arm ruql, Sp nesgo , 
Port ruco , It melt to, nsk, danger, peril, 
Fr ruguer, Arm risqla, Sp arrusgar. Port 
arrucar, to risk Ihe sense is a pushing 
forwaid, a rushing, as in rash Qu Dan 
dnstig bold, rash , druter, to dare , Sw 
druta , to trust, to be bold, hardy or rash 
In Portuguese, ruco signifies not only 
hazard but a stroke, a dash, and with 
painters, delineation, rucar signifies to 
dash or strike out with a pan, to erase 
The primary sense then is to throw or 
dash, or to rush, to drive forward. See 
Peril, Rash and Rush ] 

1 Hazard, danger, peril, exposure to 
harm He, at we ruk of his life, saved 
a drowning man 

2 In commerce, the hazard of loss, either of 
ship, goods or other property Hence, 
ruk signifies also the degree of hazard or 
danger, for foe premiums of insurance 
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nso cal c n lsta d upon the risk. The under 
wntm now take riake at a low premium. 
Tc rw a risk, is to incur hazard ; to eaooun 
ter danger. . 

RISK, e. t. To haiard; to endanger; to ex 
vote to injury or low ; as, to ru i goods on 
board of a ship ; to risk one’s person in 
battle ; to risk one’s fame bv a publica- 
tion ; to risk life in defense of rights. 

2. To venture ; to dare to undertake ; as, to 
risk a battle or combat 
RISK'ED, pp. Hasarded ; exposed to inju- 
ry or loss. 

RISK'ER, n. One who hasards. 
RISK'INO, ppr. Hasarding; exposing to 
injury or low. 

RISSE, obsolete pret of Rise. B Jonson. 

RITE, n. [Fr. fit, rile ; L. ritus ; It & Sp. 
rito ; Sans, ritt , service.] 

The manner of performing divine or solemn 
service as established by law, precept or 
custom, formal act of religion, or other 
solemn duty. The rites of tho Israelites 
were numerous and expensive, the ntes 
of modern churches are more simple. Fu- 
neral riles are very different in different 
countries. The sacrament is a holy rite. 

Hammond. 

RITORNEL'LO, n. [It. from ntomo, re- 
turn, or ntomare , to return ] 

In music, a repeat ; the burden of a song, or 
tlie repetition of a verse or strain.' 
RITTJAL, a. [It. ritualr.] Pertaining to 
rites ; consisting of rites , as, ritual service 
or sacrifices. Prior. 

2. Prescribing rites ; as, the ritual law. 
RITUAL, n. A booh containing the rites 
to be observed, or tlie manner of perform- 
ing divine service m a particular church, 
diocese or the like. F.ncyc. 

RITUALIST, k. One skilled in the ritual. 

Gregory 

RITUALLY, adv. By rites , qr by a par- 
ticular rite. Selden. 

RIV'AGE, n. [Fr from me, bank] A 

bank, shore orcoaBt [AW in uie.j 

Spenser 

Rl'VAL, n. [L rivalis, Fr. & Sp. rival , 
It male ; Ir. rioblach , Ileb. an to con- 
tend, to strive ; Dan. rives , to strive ; Sp. 
ri/a, strife, raffle ; ri/ar, to dispute, quar- 
rel or riffle, and to split a sail. Qu. to 
me or rip. See Raffle.'] 

1. One who is in pursuit of the Bame object 
as another; one striving to reach or ob- 
tain something which another is attempt- 
ing to obtain, and which one only can 
possess ; a competitor ; as, rivals in love , 
rteals for a crown. Love will not patiently 
bear a rival. 

2. One striving to equal or exceed another 
in excellence; as, two rivals in eloquence 

3. An antagonist ; a competitor in any pur- 
suit or strife. 

RI'VAL, a. Having the same pretensions or 
claims ; standing in competition for supe- 
riority, as, rival lovers, rival claims or 
pretensions. 

Equal in years and rival in renown. 

Dryden. 

RVVAL, v. t. To stand in competition with ; 
to strive to gain the object which another 
is contending for ; as, to rival one m love. 
2. To strive to equal or excel ; to emulate. 
To rival thunder in its rapid course. Dryden. 


RI'VAL, v. i. To be competitors. [AWi* 
use.] * Shak. 

RIVALTTY, n. Rivalry. [AW <*»«#. 1 Skak. 
RTV ALRY, a. [from rival] Competition; a 
strife or effort to obtain an object which 
another is pursuing ; as, rivalry in love ; or , 
an endeavor to equal or surpass another 
in some excellence ; emulation ; as, rivalry 
for superiority at the bar or in the senate. 
RI'VALSHIP, n. The state or character of 
a rival. B. Jmson. 

2. Strife ; contention for superiority ; emu- 
lation , rivalry 

RIVE, v. i. pret rwed; pp. rived or riven. 
[Dan. renter, to split ; river, to pluck off or 
away, to rake , Sw. rtfva, to pull asunder, 
to burst or rend, to rake, to tear; Ice. 
rtf a, Sw. refva, a chink or crevice; Fr. 
crever, w hence crevasse, crevice ; Russ, rvu ; 
allied to L. rumpo , rupi. It may be allied 
to the family of L. rapto, reap , np.l 
To split ; to cleave ; to renu asunder by 
force ; as, to rive timber for rails or shin- 
gles with wedges; the riven oak , the riven 
clouds. Dryden. MtUon. 

The icolding winds 

Have nvd the knotty oaks. Shak. 

RIVE, v. » To bo split or rent asunder. 

Freestone rivet, splits and breaks in any di- 
rection. Woodward 

RIV'EL, v.t. [Sax. jepipleb, wrinkled; from 
the root of Dan river, to draw, to wrest, 
Sw. rtfva This word is obsolete, but 
shrivel, fron. the same root, is m use. It 
may bellied to ruffle.] 

To contract into wrinkles, toshrink; as, rivet- 
ed fruits, riveted flowers Dryden. Pope. 
IUV'EN, pp. of Rive Split , rent or burst 
asunder. 

Rl'VER, n. One who nvcB or splits. 

UIV'KR, «. [Fr riwiVr, Arm. nfyer ; Com. 
n/vicr, It rwtrra , from L. rtvus. , rivulus; 
6 rit'ici , The Italiun word signifies a 
river, and a bank or shore, L. rtpa, Sp. ri- 
bera.] 

1. A large stream of water flowing in a 
channel on land towards the ocean, a lake 
or another river. It is larger than a rivu- 
let or brook , but is implied to any stream 
from the size of a mill-stream to that of 
the Danube, Maranon and Mississippi. 
We give this name to large streams which 
admit the tide and mingle salt water with 
fresh, as the river * Hudson, Delaware, and 
St. Lawrence. 

2. A large stream ; copiouB flow ; abun- 
dance, as, rivers of blood; rivers of oil. 

RIV'ER-I)UAGON,w. A crocodile; a name 
given by Milton to the king of Egypt. 
RIV'ERET, n Asmallnver. [AW mwe.] 
RIV'ER-GOD, n A deity supposed to pre- 
side over a river, as its tutelary divinity ; 
a naiad. Lempriere 

RIV'ERrHORSE, n. The hippopotamus, an 
animal inhabiting rivers. Milton. 

RIV'ER-WATER, m. The water of a river, 
as distinguished from rain-water. 

RIV'ET, v t. [It. nbadvre ; Port rebitar. 
These ere compounds of a verb with re for 
a prefix. The Spanish has roblar. The 
French river, and Arm rivu or nnva , 
would seem to be the Heb. an to dnve.] 

1. Tofiuten with a rivet or with rivets, as, 
to rivet two pieces of mm. 

2. To clinch; as, ton vet a pin or holt. Mown. 


3. To fasten firmly- to make firm, stronger 
immovable ; as, to rivet friendship qr af- 
fection. Jturitmry. 

Amt and nail me where I stand, yt powers. 

RIV'ET, n. A pin of iron or othermstid 
with a head, driven through a piece of 
timber or metal, and the point Vent or 
spread and beat down fast, to prevent its 
being drawn out ; or a pin or bolt clinched 
at both ends. 

RIV'ETED, pp. Clinched . made fast 


RIV'ETING, ppr. Clinching , 
firmly. 


fastening 


RIVULET, n. [L. ntWw.J A small stream 
or brook ; a streamlet. 

By fountain or by shady rivulet. 

He sought them. MtUon. 

RIXATTON, n. [L. rixatio , from rwor, to 
brawl or quarrel.] 

A brawl or quarrel. [AW in use.] 

RIX-DOL‘LAR,n. [G. reicluthaler ; D.ryks- 
daalder ; Sw. riksdaler ; Dan. ngsdtuer , 
the dollar of the realm.] 

A silver coin of Germany, Denmark and 
Sweden, of different value in different 
places. In Hamburg and some other parts 
of Germany, its value is the same as the 
American dollar, or 4s. Gd. sterling. In 
other parts of Germany, its value is 3s. 6 d 
sterling, or About 78 cents. 

ROACTi, n. [Sax. peohche, hpeoce ; G. 
roche; Dan. rolke, Sw. rocka; Fr. rouge t, 
from the root of rouge, red.] 

A fish of the genus Cyprinus, found in fresh 
water, easily caught and tolerably good 
for food. 

As sound as a roach, is a phrase supposed 
to have been originally, as sound as a rock, 
(Fr. roche.) 

ROAD, n. [Sax. pa*, pabr, a ride, a passing 
or traveling on horseback, a way, a road, 
corresponding with the G. reise, D. rets, 
Dan. rejsc, Sw. resa ; Imt in the senso of a 

S ince for anchoring ships, the Fr has rade, 
p. rada, G. & I). reedc, Sw. redd, Dan. 
rede, reed. In the senso of wAy, the Spa- 
nish has rautu, W. rhawd, all connected 
with ride, W rhedu, to run, and L. gra- 
dior, W. rhodiaw, to walk or go. The Sla- 
vonic has brud, and the Bohemian brod, a 
way. See Grade,] 

1. An opcu way or public passage , ground 
appropriated for travel, forming a commu- 
nication botween one city, town or place 
and another. The word is generally ap- 
plied to highways, and as a generic term 
it includes highway, street and lane. The 
military roads of the Romans were waved 
with stone, or formed of gravel or pebbles, 
and some of them remain to this day entire. 
2. A place where ships may nde at anchor 
at some distance from the shore: some- 
times called roadstead, that is, a place for 
riding, meaning nt anchor. 

3. A journey. [ Not used, but we still nee 
ride as a noun; as, a long ride; a short 
nde, the same word differently written.] 
Miltm. 

4 An inroad , incursion of an enemy. [AW 
m use.] Shak. 

On the road, pawing ; traveling. Law. 
ItoADER, \ n. Among seamen, a vessel 
ROADSTER , ) riding at anchor in a road 
or bay. Mar. Diet 
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ROADSTEAD. Sec ROAD. 

ROADWAY, a. A highway. [Tautological:] 

Shak. 

ROAM, v. «. [If m ia radical, this word seems 
to be connected with ramble, L. ramut. In 
W. rhamu is to rise over, to soar, to vault ; 
whence rhamant, a rising boldly, romance ; 
rhem, rhum, something projecting; rhim, 

rim, the exterior part of a thing ; Ar. ^ 
to exceed, to depart Class Rm. No. 5. 
See also No. 9. and 23.] 

To wander ; to ramble ; to rove : to walk or 
move about from place to place without 
any certain purpose or direction. The 
wolf and the savage roam in the forest. 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood. 

Shak 

ROAM, v. t. To range; to wander over; as, 

to roam the woods ; but the phrase is el- 
liptical. Milton. 

R6AMER, n. A wanderer; a rover ; a ram- 
bler ; a vagrant. 

RO AMIN G, ppr. Wandering ; roving. 
ROAMING, n. The act of wandering. 

ROAN, a. [Fr. rouan .] A roan horse is one 
that is of a bay, sorrel or dark color, with 
spots of gray or white thickly interspersed 

Far. Did. 

ROAN-TREE, n. A tree of the genus Sor- 
bus , tbe mountain ash. Lee. 

ROAR, v t. [Sax. jiajuan, to roar; W. 
rhetor, the 1 oaring of the sea.] 

1 . To cry with a full, loud, continued sound, 

to bellow, as a beast ; as, a roaring bull ; a 
roaring lion. Shak. Dryden. 

2. To cry aloud, os in distress. 

The suflTrinp chief 

Roar'd out for anguish. Dryden. 

3. To cry aloud , to bawl ; as a child. 

4. To cause a loud continued sound. We 
say, the sea or the wind roar* ; a company 
roar in acclamation. 

5. To make a loud noise 

The brazen throat of war had cca*’d to roar. 

Milton 

ROAR, n. A full loud sound of some con- 
tinuance ; the cry of a beast ; as, tbe roar of I 
a lion or bull 

2. The loud cry of a child or person in dis- 
tress. 

3. Clamor ; outcry of joy or mirth ; as, a roar 
of laughter. He set the company in a 
roar. 

4. The loud continued sound of the sea in a 
storm, or the howling of a tempest. 

Philip,. 

5 Any loud sound of some continuance ; 
as, the roar of cannon. 

ROARER, r. One that roars, man or beast. 
ROARING, ppr. Crying like a hull or lion ; 

uttering a deep loud sound. 

ROARING, ». The cry of a lion or other 
beast: outcry of distress, Job rii. ; loud 
continued sound of the billows of the »ea*{ 
or of a tempest Is. v. 

ROARY, a. Dewy ; more properly Rory. 
ROAST, v. t. [W. rhotttaic ; Ir. rostam ; 
Arm. rotta; Fr. r6tir; It. arrostire, D. 
roosten; G. rotten; Sw. ro»ta; Dan. ni- 
ter, to roast, and ritt, a gridiron, G. rott. 
If the verb is from tbe noun, the sense is 
to dress or cook on a gridiron or grate, and 
ritt, rott , coincide in elements with L. 
rasteUum, a rake. If tbe verbis the root, 


the sense probably is to contract or crisp, 
or to throw or agitate, hence to make, 
rough. The Welsh bis also crosw, to 
roast, from erds. This coincides with 

l^To cook, dress or prepare meat for the 
table by exposing it to neat, as on a spit, 
in a bake-pan, in an oven or the like. We 
now say, to roast meat on a spit, in a pan, 
or in a tin oven, See . ; to bake meat in an 
oven ; to broil meat on a gridiron. 

2. To prepare for food by exposure to heat 
as, to roast apples or potatoes ; to roast 

3. To heat to excess ; to heat violently. 

Roasted in wrath and fire. Shak 

4. To dry and parch by exposure to heat 
as, to roast coffee. 

5 In metallurgy, to dissipate the volatile 
parts of ore by heat 

6. In common discourse, to jeer ; to banter 
severely. Scott. 

ROAST, n. That which is roasted. 

ROAST, a. [for roasted.’} Roasted; as, roast 
beof. 

ROAST, n. In the phrAse, to rule the roast, 
this word is a corrupt pronunciation of the 
G .rath, counsel, Dan. & D. rood, Sw. 
rad. 

ROASTED, pp. Dressed by exposure to heat 
on a spit. 

ROASTER, n. One that roasts meat ; aho, 
a gridiron. 

2. A pig for roasting. , 

ROASTING, ppr. Preparing for the table 
by exposure to heat on a spit , drying and 
parching. 

2. Bantering with severity. 

ROASTING, n. A severe teasing or banter- 
ing- ^ ^ 

ROB, n. [Sp. rob ; Ar. l-J \j rauba, to be 
thick ] 

The inspissated juice of ripe fruit, mixed 
with honey or sugar to the consistence of 
a conserve Sp. Diet. 

ROB, v. 1. [G. ravben ; D. rooven; Sw. raff a 
and rqfoa , Dan. rover ; It. rubare ; Sp 

robar; Port, roubar ; Pers. ^ jj robo- 
dan. This word has the elements of W. 
rhaib, a snatching, Sax. peayian, L. rapio, 
Fr. raoir. Claw Rb. No. 2G. 27. 29. 30.] 

1 . In law , to take from the person of an- 

other feloniously, forcibly and by putting 
him in fear , os, to rob a passenger on the 
road. Blackstone. 

2. To seize and carry from any thing by 
violence and with felonious intent ; as, to 
rob a coach , to rob the mail. 

3. To plunder , to strip unlawfully ; as, to 
rob an orchard ; to rob a man of his just 
praise. 

4. To take away by oppression or by vi- 
olence. 

Rob not the poor because he u poor. 

Prov. xxii. 

5. To take from ; to deprive. A large tree 
robs smaller plants near it of their nourish- 
ment. 

6. In a loose sense, to steal ; to take pri- 
- vately without permission of the owner. 

Tooke. 

7. To withhold what is due. Mai. iii. 


ROBAL'LO, 
Which “ 


ROB 

A fish found in Mexico, 
most Cl i fts * food. 

davigero. 

ROB'BE, ». [G.] The sea dog or seal. 

ROB'BED, pp. Deprived feloniously and by 
violence; plundered; wised ana carried 
away by violence. 

ROB'BER, n. In late, one that takes goods 
or money from the person of another by 
force or menaces, and with a felonious in- 
tent Blackstone. 

2. In a looser sense, one who takes that to 
which he has no right; one who steals, 
plunders or strips by violence and wrong. 

ROB'BERY, n. In law, the forcible and felo- 
nious taking from the person of another any 
money or goods, putting him in fear, that 
is, by violence or by menaces of death or 
personal injury. Robbery differs from theft, 
as it is a violent felonious taking from the 
person or presence of another; whereas 
theft is a felonious taking of goods privately 
from the person, dwelling, arc. of another. 
These words should not be confounded. 

2. A plundering; a pillaging; a taking away 
by violence, wrong or oppression. 

ROB'BING, ppr. Feloniously taking from 
the person of another; putting mm in 
fqar; stripping; plundering, taking from 
another unlawfully or by wrong or op- 
pression. 

ROB'BINS, \ R. [rope and bands.! Short 

ROPE-BANDS, / flat plaited pieces of 
rope with an eye in one end, used in pairs 
to tie tbe upper edges of square sails to 
their yards. Mar. Diet. 

ROBE, n. [Fr. robe ; Sp. ropa; Port, roupa , 
Ir. roba; It roba, a robe, and goods or es- 
tate , far roba, to get money ; robone, a 
long gown; robbiccia, trifles, idle stuff. 


over the rest, a gown ; Sp. ropage is wear- 
ing apparel, drapery; roperia, the trade of 
dealers in clothes. In Sp. and Port, then 
the word coincides with the Fr. drop, Eng. 
drapery and frippery. In Sax. jicn p is clo- 
thing in general, and spoil, plunder, from 
peanan, to rob. From these facts, let the 
reader judge whether this word had its 
origin in rubbing, like wearing apparel, or 
from stripping, the name being originally 
given to skins, the primitive clothing of 
rude nations ] 

1. A kind of gown or long loose garment 
worn over other dress, particularly by per- 
sons in elevated stations. The robe is 
properly a dress of state or dignity, as of 
princes, judges, priests, &c. SeeExod. xxix > 
65. 1 Sam. xxiv. 4. Matth. xxvii. 28. 

2. A splendid female gown or garment. 2 
Sam. xm. 

3. An elegant dress ; splendid attire. 

4. In Scripture, the vesture of purity or 
righteousness, and of happiness. Job xxix. 
Luke xv. 

ROBE, v. t. To put on a robe ; or to dreps 
with magnificence ; to array. 

Pope. Thomson. 
2. To dress; to invest, as with beauty or 
elegance ; as, fields robed with green. - 
Such was Ms power over tbe expression of 
his countenance, that he could in an instant 
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ttodw off the ttmuMM of winter, mi rsfc H in 
^W*****® 11 " of ipring. Ifirt. 

R0 BED, pp. Dressed with a robe ; arrayed 
with elegance. 

ROB'ERSMAN, \ «. In the old statu t es 
ROB'ERTSMAN, / of England, a b 
stout robber or night thief, said to be so 
called from Rdbmkood, a famous robber. 

Johnson. 


ROB'ERT, \ a. A plant of the genus 

HERB-ROBERT, / Geranium ; stork’s 
bill. Fam. of Plant*. Ainsworth. 

ROB'ERTINE, n. One of an order of 
monks, so called from Robert Flower, the 
founder, A. D. 1 187. 

ROB'IN, m. [L. rubecula , from rubso, to be 
red.] 

1. A bird of the genus Motacilla, called also 
redbreast. This is the English application 
of the word. 

2. In the United States, a bird with a red 
breast, a species of Turdus. 

ROB1N-GOODFELL0W, n. An old do- 
mestic goblin. Dering. 

ROB'ORANT, a. [L. roborans , roboro . ] 
Strengthening. 

ROB'ORANT, n. A medicine that strength- 
ens ; but corroborant is generally UBed 

ROBORATION, n. [from L. roboro, from 
robtir, strength.] 

A strengthening [Little used ] Coles. 

ROBO'REOUS, a. [L. roboreus , from robur, 
strength, and an oak.] 

Made of oak. Did 

ROBUST', a. [L. robusius, from robur, 
strength ] 

1 . Strong ; lusty ; sinewy ; muscular ; vigo- 
rous ; forceful ; as, a robust body , robust 
youth. It implies full flesh and sound 
health 


2. Sound ; vigorous , as, robust health 

3. Violent; rough ; rude. • 

Romp loving miss 
Is haul’d about in gallantry robust. 

Thomson 

4. Requiring strength, as, robust employ- 
ment. Locke 

[Non . This is one of the words in which we 
observe a strong tendency in practice to ac- 
centuate the first syllable, as in access , and 
there are many situations of the word in which 
this is the preferable pronunciation. Robus- 
tious is extremely vulgar, and in the United 
States nearly obsolete ] 

ROBUSTNESS, n. Strength; vigor, or 
the condition of the body when it has full 
firm flesh and sound health. Arbuthnot. 

ROC'AMBOLE, \ n. .[from the French.] 

ROK'AMBOLE, / A sort of wild garlic, 
the Allium scorodoprasum, growing natu- 
rally in Denmark and Sweden. It has a 
heart-shaped root at the side of the stalk. 

Encyc. 

ROC HE- ALUM, n. [Fr. roche, a rock It 
ought to be written and called rock-alum.] 

Rock-alum, a purer kind of alum. Mortimer. 

Rochelle salt, tartrate of potash and soda. 

ROCH'ET, #. [Fr. rocket ; It. roccetto, roc- 
chetto ; Sax. jiocc ; G. rock ; D. rok. This 
coincides in origin with /roc&.] 

A surplice ; the white upper garment of a 
priest worn while officiating Cleavebmd. 

ROCH'ET, n. A kb, the roach,— which 


see. 

ROCK, n. [Fr. roc or roche ; It rocca, a 
rook, and a distaff; Sp. roca; Port, roca , 


rocka ; Arm, rock ; Basque, arroca. Drop- 
ping the first letter of crag, rock would 
seem to be the same word, and so named 
from breaking and the consequent rough- 
ness, corresponding with Or. jmw, as 

crag does with erode ; Ar. garaka, 


to hurst, crack, tear, rake. So L. rapes, 
from the root of rumpo, to tweak or hurst. 
If this is not the origin of rod, I know not 
to what root to assign it See Class Eg. 
No. 34.] 

1. A large man of stony matter, usually 
compounded of two or more simple mine- 
rals, either bedded in the earth or resting 
on its surface. Sometimes rocks compose 
the principal part of huge mountains; 
sometimes huge rods he on the surface of 
the earth, in detached blocks or masses. 
Under this term, mineralogists class all 
mineral substances, coal, gypsum, salt, &c. 

2. In Scripture, figuratively, defense; means 
of safety , protection ; strength ; asylum. 

The Lord Is my rock. 9 Sain. xxii. 

3. Firmness ; a firm or immovable founda- 
tion. l*s xxvii. Matth. vii. and xri. 

4. A species of vulture or condor. Encyc 

5. A fabulous bird in the Eastern tales. 


ROCK, n. [Dan. rok , Sw. rock , D. rokken ; 
G rocken ; It rocca , Sp. rueca. The lat- 
ter is rendered a distaff, a winding or 
twisting, and the fish of a mast or yard. 
The sense is probably a rack or frame J 
A distaff used in spinning , the staffer frame 
about which flax is arranged, from which 
the thread is drawn in spinning 
ROCK, v. t. [Dan. rokker, to move, stir, 
wag, rack, advance ; G. rucken ; Old Fr. 
roeguer or rogucr , Sw ragla, to reel ; W. 
rbocian, to rock , rhoc, a shooting or mo- 


ving different ways , Ar. ^ to shake, 

to tremble, to agitate This latter verb in 
Ch. & Syr. signifies to desire, to long for, 
that is, to reach or stretch, Gr. of* yu; and 
it may be a different word ] 

1. To move backward and forward, as a 
body resting on a foundation ; as, to rock 
a cradle , to rock a chair ; to rock a moun- 
tain. it differs from shake, as denoting a 
slower and more uniform motion, or larger 
movements. It differs from swing, which 
expresses a vibratoiy motion of something 
suspended 

A rising earthquake rock'd the ground. 

Dryden. 

2. To move backwards and forwards m n 

cradle, choir, &c. ; as, to rock a child to 
sleep. Dryden. 

3. To lull to quiet. 

Sleep rock thy brsin. [ Unusual ] Sluik 
ROCK, v. t. To be moved backwards and 
forwards ; to reel. 

The rocking town 

Snpplanu their footsteps Phthps 

ROCK -ALUM, n. The purest kind of alum. 
[See Roche-alum.] 

ROCK'-BASIN, n. A cavity or artificial 
basin cut in a rock for the purpose, us is 
supposed, of collecting the aew or rain for 
ablutions and purifications prescribed by 
the druidical religion. Oroster. Encyc 
ROCK-BUTTER, n. A subsulpbite of wn- 
min, oozing from aluminous rocks Cyr. | 
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ROCK-CRYSTAL, «. Tba most Perfect 
variety of silicious earth or quartz ; limpid 
quarts. When purest it is white or cowr- 
ie**, but it is found of a grayish or yellow- 
ish white, pale yellow or citrine. Its most 
usual form is that of hexagonal prisms, 
surmounted by hexagonal pyramids. 

Khwan. CltevtUttulu 

ROCK'-DOE, n. A specie* of deer! Grew. 

ROCK'ED, pp. [from rock, the verb.] 
Moved one way and the other. 

ROCK'F.R, «. One who rocks the cradle ; 
also, the curving pieco of wood on which 
a cradle or chair rocks. * 

ROCK'ET, n. [Dan. raket, rakette , a rocket, 
cracker or squib; G. rackets; probably 
from the root of crack and racket , Fr 
craquer, craquetsr .] 

An artificial fire-work, consisting of a cylin- 
drical case of paper, filled with a compo- 
sition of combustible ingredients, as niter, 
charcoal and sulphur. This being tied to 
a stick and fired, ascends into the air and 
bursts. Encyc 

ROCK'ET, n. [L. eruca .] A plant of the 
genus Brasstca. There is also the bas- 
tard rodst , of the genus Reseda; the torn 
rocket and tho sea rocket, of the genus Bu- 
nins ; tiie marsh rocket, tho water rocket , 
and tiie winter rocket, of the genus Sisym- 
brium ; and the dame's violet rocket, of tin 
genus Ilesperis. Fam. of Plants. 

ROCK'-FISH, n. A species of Gobius. 

ROCK'INESS, n. [nrom rocky.] State oi 
abounding with rocks. 

ROCK’ING, ppr. Moving backwards and 
forwards. 

ROCK'LESS, a. Being without rocks. 

Dryden. 

KOCK'-OIL, it. Another name for petrol oi 
petroleum. 

ROCK'-PIGEON, n. A pigeon that buffds 
her nest on a rock Mortimer. 

IlOCK'-ROSE, «. A plant of the gtmus 
Cistus. 


ROCK-RUBY, n. A name sometimes given 
to the garnet, when it is of a strong, but 
not a deep red, ami has a coat of blue. //«//. 
ROCK'-SALT, n Fossil or mineral salt, 
salt dug from the earth ; muriate of soda. 
But in America, this name h sometimes 
given to salt that comes in large crystals 
from the West Indies, which salt is form- 
ed by evaporation from sea water, in 
huge basins or cavities, on the isles. Hex- 
ahedral rock -Balt occurs foliated and fi- 
brous. Ure. 

ItOCK'-WOOD, h Ugni/oriu asbestus. 

Cyc. 

UOCK'-WftKK, n Stones fixed in mortar 
in imitation of the aspen lies of rocks, 
forming a wall 

2. A natural wall of rock Addison. 

ROCK'Y, a. [from roik.] Full of rocks; as, 
a rocky mountain , a rocky shore. 

2 Resembling a rock , as, the rocky orb of 

u shield. Milton. 

3 Very hard , stony ; obdurate ; insuscep- 
tible of impression ; rs, a rocky bosom. 

Shak 

ROD, n [Sax /u>r> ; l)an. rode ; D. roede, 
roe , G. ruths and reis. In Danish, rod is 
a root ; and I suppose rod, root, L. radius, 
ray, radix, root, and Dan. 8c Sw. rad, to Ihj 
of one family. The sense is a shoot, from 
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extending. The Row. prut, a rod, ie pro- 
bably the same word with a prefix] 

1. The shoot or long twig of any woody 
plant ; a branch, or the stem of a shrub ; 
as, a rod of hazel, of birch, of oak or hic- 
kory. Hence, 

2. An instrument of punishment or correc- 
tion; chastisement 

I will chasten him with the rod of men. 

S Sam. vii. Prov. x. 

3. Discipline; ecclesiastical censures. 1 
Cor. iv. 

4. A kind of scepter. 

The rod and bird of peece. Shak 

5. A pole for angling ; something long and 

slender. Gay 

6. An instrument for measuring ; but more 
generally, a measure of length containing 
five yards, or sixteen feet and a half ; a 
pale; a perch. In many parts of the 
United States, rod is universally used for 
pole or perch. 

7. In Scripture, a staff or wand. 1 Sam. xiv. 

8. Support 

Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 

Ps. xxiii. 

9. A shepherd’s crook. Lev. xxvii. 

10. An instrument for threshing. Is. xxviii. 

11. Power; authority. Ps. cxxv. . 

12. A tribe or race. Ps. lxxiv. 

Rod of iron, the mighty power of Christ. 
Rev. xix. Ps. ii. 

RODE, pret. of Ride , also, a cross. [See 
Rood, j 

ROD'OMONT, n. [Fr. id. ; It. rodomonte, 
a bully; Ir. raidhmeu, silly stories, rodo- 
montade; roilhrr, a babbler, a prating fel- 
low ; roithreacht, silly talk, loquacity, rhe- 
toric ; from radham , to Bay, tell, relate, W. 
adrattn t. The Ir. radh, radham , are the 
Sax. nteb, speech, and pieman, to read. See 
Read. The last syllable may be the Fr. 
monier, to mount, and the woid then sig- 
nifies one that speaks loftily. Hence the 
name of Ariosto’s hero.] 

A vain boaster. Herbert 

ROD'OMONT, a. Bragging ; vainly boast- 

ROlfoMONTA'DE, ». [Fr. id. ; It rodo- 
montata. See Rodomont.J 
Vain boasting ; empty bluster or vaunting , 
rant. 

I could show that the rodomontade* of Alman- 
sor are neither so irrational nor impossible. 

Dryden. 

RODOMONTADE,**, i. To boast; to brag; 
to bluster; to rant 

RODOMONT'ADIST, \ n. A blustering 
RODOMONTA'DOR, ) boaster; one that 
brags or vaunts. Terry. Todd . 

ROE, \i». [Sax. pa orpaa, pseje or 
ROEBUCK, / hprnge ; G. reh and rehbock ; 
Dan. raa or raabuk; Sw. rhbock.} 

1. A species of deer, the Cervus capreolut, 

with erect cylindrical branched horns, . 
forked at the summit This is one of the ] 
smallest of the cervine genus, but of ele- 
gant shape and remarkably nimble. It ] 
prefers a mountainous country, and herds 
m families. , Encyc. 

2. Roe, the female of the hart 'Sandys. 
R0E, n. [G. rogen ; Dan. rogn, ram ; that ] 

which is ejected. So in Dan. root is spit- 

*■3 ' l 

The seed or spawn of fishes. The roe of the 


male is called toft roe, or milt; that of the 
female, hard roe or spawn. Encyc. 

ROESTONE, n. CaUed also Oolite, —which 

ROGATION, n. [Fr. from L. rogatio ; rogo, 
to ask.] 

1. Litany; supplication. 

He perfecteth the rogations or litanies be- 
fore in u*e. Hooker. 

2. In Roman juritprudenoe, the demand by 
the consuls or tribunes, of a law to be 
passed by the people. 

ROGATION-WEEK, n. The second week 
before Whitsunday, thus called from the 
three fasts observed therein ; viz., on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, called ro- 
gation-davs, because of the extraordinary 
prayers then made for the fruits of the 
earth, or as a preparation for the devotion 
of the Holy Thursday. Diet. 

ROGUE, n. rbg. [Sax. eapx, apj, idle, stu- 
pid, mean; eapgian, to become dull or 


brogliart, Sp. em b roUer , Part mbmlkar ; 
primarily to turn or stir, to make intricate, 
to twist, wrap, involve, hence to mix, con- 
found, perplex, whence Eng. broil, Fr. 
brouiUard, mist, fog. In English, the pre- 
fix or first letter is lost.] 

1. To render turbid by stirring up the dregs 
or sediment ; as, to roil wine, cider or other 
liquor in casks or bottles. 

2. To excite some degree of anger; to dis- 
turb the passion of resentment. [These 
tenses are in common use m New England , 


pid, mean; eapgian, to become dull or 
torpid ; D. G Sw. & Dan. arg, evil, crafty, 
wicked ; Gr. o;. Hence Cimbric argur, 
and Eng. rogue, by transposition of letters. 
The word arga, m the laws of the Longo- 
b&rds, denotes a cuckold. Spel. voc. Arga.} 

1 . In law, a vagrant ; a sturdy beggar ; a 
vagabond. Persons of this character were, 
by the ancient laws of England, to be pu- 
nished by whipping and having the ear 
bored with a hot iron. Encyc. Spenser. 

2. A knave , a dishonest person ; applied 
now, I believe, exclusively to males. This 
word comprehends thieves and robbers, 
but is generally applied to such as cheat 
and defraud in mutual dealings* or to 
counterfeiters. 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise. 

Pope. 

3. A name of slight tenderness and endear- 
ment 

Alas, poor rogue, I think indeed she loves. 

Shak. 

4. A wag Shak 

ROGUE, v. i. roq. To wander , to play the 

vagabond. [Little used.} Spenser. 

2 To play knavish tricks. [Little used.'} 
Johnson. 

ROGUERY, n. The life of a vagrant. [Now 
little used ] Donne. 

2. Knavish tricks ; cheating; fraud; dis- 
honest practices. 

’Tin no scandal grown, 

For debt nnd roguery to quit the town. 

Dryden. 

3. Waggery; arch tricks; mischievousness. 
ROGUESIIIP, n. The qualities or personage 

of a rogue Dryden 

ROGUISH, a. Vagrant, vagabond. [ Nearly 
Spenser. 

2. Knavish; fraudulent, dishonest. [This 
is the present seme of the word. - } Swift. 

3. Waggish; wanton, slightly mischievous. 

- Addison. 

ROGUISHLY, adv. Like a rogue, knavish- 

ly; wantonly. 

ROGUISHNESS, n. The qualities of a 
rogue; knavery, mischievousness. 

2. Archness; sly cunning; as, the roguish- 
ness of a look. 

ROGUY, a. Knavish; wanton. [#o< in 
•m.] L’ Estrange. 

ROIL, v. t. [This is the Arm. brella, 
Fr. bro uiSt r, embrouiiler, It. brogliare , f*s- 


and locally in England.} 

3. To perplex. [Local in England.} 
ROIL'ED, pp. Rendered tutbid or foul by 
disturbing the lees or sediment ; angered 
slightly ; disturbed in mind by an oflense. 
ROIL'ING, ppr. Rendering turbid ; or ex- 
citing the passion of anger. 

[Note. This word is as legitimate as any in the 
language.] 

ROINT. SeeAROYNT. 

ItOIST, \ v. *. [Arm. revstla, to embroil. 
ROIST'ER, / This 'word belongs to the 
root of rustle, brtutle, Sox.bpyjan, to shake, 
to rush, W. rhysiaw , to rush, to straiten, to 
entangle, rhysu, id.] 

To bluster; to swagger; to bully; to be 
bold, noisy, vaunting or turbulent. [JVo< 
in use } Shak. Swift. 

ROIST'ER, \ n. A bold, blustering, tur- 
ROIST'ERER, / bulent fellow. [&<rf in 
use.} 

RO'KY, a. [See Reek.} Misty; foggy, 
cloudy. [Not in use.} Ray- 

ROLL, v t. [D. & G. rotten ; Srr.ruUa ; Dan. 
ruller ; W. rholiaw ; Fr. router ; Ann. 
ruilha and rolla ; It. rullare ; Ir. rolam. 
It is usual to consider this word as formed 
by contraction from the Latin rotula, a lit- 
tle wheel, from rota, W. rhod, a wheel. 
But it is against all probability that all the 
nations of Europe have fallen into such a 
contraction. Roll is undoubtedly a primi- 
tive root, on which have been formed troll 
and stroll } 

1. To move by turning on the surface, or 
with a circular motion in which all parts 
of the surface are successively applied to 
a plane , as, to roll a barrel or puncheon ; 
to roll a stone or ball. SiBvphus was con- 
demned to roll a stone to the top of a hill, 
which, when he had done bo, rolled down 
ogam, and thus his punishment was eter- 
nal. 

2. To revolve ; to turn on its axis ; as, to 
roll a wheel or a planet. 

3. To move in a circular direction. 

To dress, to troll the tongue and roll the eye. 

Milton. 

4. To wrap round on itself ; to fonfi into a 
circular or cylindrical body ; as, to roll a 
piece of cloth ; to roll a sheet of paper ; to 
roll parchment ; to roll tobacco. 

5. To in wrap , to bind or involve in a band- 
age or the like. Wiseman. 

6. To form by rolling into round masses. 

Peacham. 

7. To drive or impel any body with a circu- 
lar motion, or to drive forward with vio- 
lence or in a stream. The ocean rolls its 
billows to the shore. A river rolls ha 
waters to the ocean. 

8. To spread with a roller or rolling-piii; as, 
to roll paste. 
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9 . To produce a periodical revolution. 

Heat’s shone and retfd bar mottoes. 

Mmvm. 

10. To prom or level with a roller ; a*, to 
rcU afield. 

To roll one's self, to wallow. Mic. i. 

ROLL, e. i. To move by turning on the rar- 
&ce, or with the successive application of 
all parts of die surfoce to a plane ; at, a 
bail or wheel roll* on the earth; a body 
roll* on an inclined plane. 

2. To move, turn or ran on an axis ; as a 
wheel. [In this sense, revoke is more 
generally used.] 

3. To ran on wheels. 

And to the rolUng chair is bound. Drvdtn. 

4. To revolve ; to perform a periodical re- 

volution ; as, the rolling year. Ages roll 
away. , , 

3. To turn ; to move circularly. 

And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. 

Drgden. 

6. To float in rough water ; to be tossed 
about. 

Twice ten tempestuous nights 1 roW d- 

7. To move, as waves or billows, with al- 
ternate swells and depressions Wave* 
roll on waves. 

8. To fluctuate; to move tumultuously 
What diff’rent sorrows did within thee roll 

Prior. 

9. To be moved with violence, to be burled 

Down they fell 

Bv thousands, angel on archangel roll d. 

1 Milton. 

10. To be formed into a cylinder or ball 
as, the cloth rollt well. 

1 1. To spread under a roller or roHing-pm. 
The paste rolls well. 

12. To wallow; to tumble; as, a horse roll*. 

13. To rock or move from side , as, a ship 

rollt in a calm. . 

14. To beat a drum with strokes so rapid 
that they can scarcely he distinguished bj 
the ear. 

ROLL, n. The act of rolUng, or state of be- 
ins rolled , as, the roll of a ball. 

2. The thing rolling. Thornton. 

Z. A mass made round, something like a 
ball or cylinder ; as, a roll of fat ; a roll of 
woo l. Additon. Mortimer 

4. A roller; a cylinder of wood, iron or 
stone; as, a roll to break clods. Mortimer 

5. A q uan tity of cloth wound into a cylin- 
drical form ; as, a roll of woolen or satin , 
a roll of lace. 

Z. A cylindrical twist of tobacco. 

7. An official writing , a list , a register; a 
catalogue ; as, a muster-row ; a court -roll. 

8. The beating of a dram with strokes so 

rapid as scarcely to be distinguished by 
the ear. . 

9. Rollt of court, of parliament, or of any 
public body, are the parchments on which 

which being kept in rolls, constitute the 
records of such public body. 

10 In antiouitv, a volume ; a book consist-' 
J of hSf2rk, paper, dun or other ma- 
terial on which toe mcients wroi*, an 
which being kept rolled or folded, »« 
called in Latin wlamen, from voko, to roll. 
Hence, 

Vm.II. 


ROM 

11, A chronicle ; history; ~ , 

Nor name* more nobis graced toeren* of 

fcme, irusissu. 

12. Part ; office ; that is, round of duty, nke 

ROLLED^. Moved by turning; formed 
into a round or cylindrical bpdy ; leveled 
with a roller, u land. 

ROLLER, u. That which rolls ; that which 
turns on its own axis ; particularly, a cy- 
linder of wood, stone or metal, used in hus- 
bandry and toe art*. Rollert are ot va- 
rious kinds and used for various purpose*. 

- ' fillet; properly, a long 


2 A bandage; auur., v , - 

and broad bandage used in surgery. 

3. A bird of the magpie kind, about Uie die 
of a jay. IHct. N. 

A bird of toe genus Coraciaa, found in 
Europe ; called also toe German Parrot. 

^ Ed. Enogc, 

ROLLING, ppr. Turning ovor ; revolving ; 
forming into a cylinder or round mass; 

leveling, as land. , 

ROLLING, «. The motion of a ship ftom 
side to side. , , 

ROLLING-PIN, n A round piece of wood, 
tapering at each end, with which paste is 
molded and reduced to a proper thickness. 

Wiseman. 

ROLLING-PRESS, n. An engine consist- 
ing of two cylinders, by which cloth is 
calendered, waved and tabbied ; alto, an 
engine for taking impressions from copper 
plates; also, a like engine for drawing 
plates of metal, &rc. 

ROLLY-POOLY, n [said to be roll and 
pool, or roll, ball and pool 1 
A game m which a ball, rolling into a cer- 
tain place, wins Arbutknot. 

R0MA6E, « Rustle, tumultuous search 
[See Rummage ) Shaft 

ItOMAL, n romaul 1 A species of silk 
handkerchief 

I IlO'MAN, a. [L Romantu , from Roma, the 
principal city of the Homans in Italy. 
Rome is the oriental name Ramah, ele- 
vated, that is, a hill , for fortresses and 
towns were often placed on hill* for secu- 
rity , Heb. A Ch on to be high, to raise. 
Class Rm No. 3 1 

1. Pertaining to Rome, or to the Homan 
^Romito , popish , professing the religion 

Roman Catlohc, as an adjective, denoting the 
religion professed by tor people of Rome 
and of Italy, at the head of which U the 
pope or bishop of Rome ; as a noun, one 
who adheres to the papal religion. 
ROWAN, *. A native of Rome. 

2. A citizen of Rome; one enjoying the 
privileges of a Roman citizen. 

3. One of the Christian church at Romo to 
which Paul addressed an epistle, consisting 
of converts from Judaism or paganism. 

ROMANCE, n. romant', ro'mant. f Fr. ro- 
man; It .romanxo; Sp. romance, the com- 
mon vulgar language of Spain, and ro- 
mance ; Port. id. any vulgar tongue, and a 
species of poetry ; W. rham, a rising over; 
rhamant, a rising over, a vaulting or spring- 
ing, an omen, a figurative expression, ro- 
mance, as an adjective, rising boldly, ro- 
mantic; rhamonta, to rise over, to soar, to 
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watota a distant, to dlvina, to roeuwe, 
to allegata* ; rkammta, to useflgarative 
or high flown language, &o. The Wehh 
retains toa signification of the oriental 
word from which Rome ia derived, and in- 
deed too tense of romance is evidently 
from toe primitive sense of toe reot, ra- 
ther than from the use of the Roman lan- 
guage. The Welsh use of the word prove* 
also the correctness of the foregoing deri- 
vation of Roma, and overthrows the fobu- 
lou* account of the origin of the word from 
Romulus or Remus. It is probable that 
this word ia allied to ramble.] 

1. A fabulous relation or story of adventure* 
and incidents, designed for the entertain- 
ment of readers; a tale of extraordinary 
adventures, fictitious and often extrava- 
gant, usually a tale of love or war, rab- 
bets interesting the aensibiUhes of the 
heart, or the passions of wonder and curi- 
otity. Romance differs from the novel, 
aa it treats of great actions and extraordi- 
nary adventures ; that is, according to toe 
Welsh signification, it vaults or soars be- 
yond the limits of foot and real life, and 
often of probability. 

The first romanct* were • monstrous > assm 
b W Of histories, in which truth and fiction 
were blended without probability j a composition 
of amorous adventures and the extravagant 
ideas of chivalry. 

2. A fiction. , , Pi"" 

ROM ANCE, v. i. romant', ro’mant. To forge 

and tell fictitious storiea; to deal in extra- 
vagant stories. Richardson. 

ROMAN'CER, \n. One who invents ficti- 
IlOMANCER, j tious stories L Estrange 
2. A writer of romance. Aubrey 

! ROMAN'OINO, \ppr- Inventing and telling 
RO'MANCING,] fictitious tales; build- 
ing castles In the air. 

ROMAN'CY, a. Romantic. [Not proper.) 
RO'MANISM, b. Tho tenets of toe church 
of Rome. Brevtnt 

ROMANIST, is. An adherent to the papal 
religion ; a Roman catholic. 

RO MANIZE, v. t. To latimxe to fill with 
Latin words or modes of speech. Dryden. 
2. To convert to the Roman catholic reli- 


1. jo convert, m mw »***.— 

gion, or to papistical opinions. . 

ROMANIZE, v. i. To conform to Romwti 
opinions, customs or mode* of speech. 
ROMANIZED, pp. Latinized- 
ROM ANSI!', n. The language of the Ori- 
sons in Switzerland, a corruption of the 

ROMANTIC, a. Pertaining to romance* or 
resembling it; wild; fancTW , extravagmt ; 
as, a romantu taste, romantic notions, 
romantic expectations ; roffwnWezeal. 

2. Improbable or chimerical; fictitious, as, 

3* Fandf^^ld, foil of wild or fittstastic 
■emery ; as, a romantic proepect or land- 

| ROlKNTlTALLY?^ Wildly; exfrava- 

K^MaStICNESS, b. WjMaeea; extrava- 
gsoce: fancifulnecs. 

2 7 Wildness of scenery. 

ROMAN'ZOVITE, b. A recently Unco- 
vered mineral of toe garnet kind, of a 
brown or brownish yellow cotar; named 

from Count RcmanaoC 
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ROMEPENNY, \ n. [Rom, and Sac. jp«n- 
ROMESCOT, / nt j or j-eeat.] A toe of 
a penny cm a house, formerly paid by the 
people of England to the church of Rome. 
RO MISH, a. [firomitosM.l Belonging or 
relating to Rome, or to the religion pro- 


feeeed by the people of Rome and of the 
weetem empire, of which Rome eras the 
metropolis; catholic ; poplah; as, the Ro- 
mish church; the Rmith religion, ritual 
or oeremonies. 

RO'MIST, n. A papist South. 

ROMP, n. [a different ipelling of rump ; 
W. rham, a riling over; rhamv, to reach 
over, to eoar, to vault See Ramp and 
Romance,'] 

1. A rude girl who indulge* in boisterous 

play. Addition. 

2. Rude play or froliek. 

Romp loving miss 

Is haul'd about In gallantry robust 

Thomson. 

ROMP, v. t To play rudely and boisterously ; 
to leap and frisk about in play. 

Richardson. 

ROMP'INO, ppr. Playing rudely; as a noun, 
rude boisterous play. 

ROMP'ISH, a. Given to rude play; in- 
clined to romp. Ash. 

ROMP'ISH NESS, it. Disposition to rude 
boisterous play ; or the practice of romp- 
ing. Steele. 

ROM'PU, \ »». [L. rumpo, to break.] In 
ROM PEE', / heraldry, an ordinary that 
is broken, or a chevron, a bend or the 
like, whose upper points are cut off. 

Encyc 

RONDEAU, \ n. [Fr. rondeau, from rond , 
RON'DO, / round.] A kind of poetry, 
commonly consisting of thirteen verses, 
of which eight have one rhyme, and five 
another. It is divided into three couplets, 
and at the end of the second and third, 
the beginning of the rondeau is repeated 
in an equivocal sense, if possible. 

War ton. Trevoux. 

2. In music, the rondo, vocal or instrumen- 
tal, generally consists of three strains, the 
first of which closes in tha original key, 
while each of the others is so constructed in 
modulation as to reconduct the ear in an 
easy and natural manner to the first strain. 

Busby . 

3. A kind of jig or lively tune that ends with 

the first strain repeated. Todd. 

RON'DLE, n. [from round.] A round mass. 

[No/ in use.] Psacham. 

RON'DURE, n. [Fr. rondeur .] A round ; a 
circle. [Not i* use.] Shale. 

RONG, the old pret. and pp. of Ring, now 

rung. Chaucer. 

RONION, n. run'yon. [Fr. rognon, kidney.] 
A fat bulky woman. [Wot m uss.] Shal t. # 
RONT, n. An animal stinted in its growth. 
[Now written and pronounced rant.] 

Spenser. 

ROOD, n. [a different orthography of Rod, — 
*hich see.] 

1. The fourth p/krt of an acre, or forty square 
rods. [See Acre.] 

2. A pole ; a measure of five yards ; a rod 
or perch. [Not used in America, and pro- 
bably local m England.] 

ROOD, «. [Sax. pobe or pot>.] The cross ; 


or an image of Christ, of the Virgin Mary 
and a saint or St John, on each ride of it 
Shak. 

ROODTLOFT, ft. A loft or gallery in a 
church on which relics and images were 
set to view. Johnson. 

ROOF, ft. [Sax. pop, bp op; Gr. s m$r, sp&s, 
from to cover. Qu. Russ, krov, 
Slav, strop. See the Ar. Class Rb. No. 1 2. 
and Syr. No. 40.] 

1. The cover or upper part of a house or 
other building, consisting of rafters cover- 
ed with boards, shingles or tiles, with a 
ride or rides sloping from the ridge, for 
the purpose of carrying off the water that 
falls m rain or snow. In Aria, the roofs 
of houses are flat or horizontal The same 
name, roof, is given to the sloping covers 
of huts, cabins and ricks; to the arches of 
ovens, furnaces, &c. 

2. A vault ; an arch ; or the interior of a 
vault ; as, the roof of heaven. 

3. The vault of the mouth ; the upper part 
of the mouth ; the palate. 

If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth. Pi. cxxxvii. 
ROOF, v. t. To cover with a roof. 

1 have not seen the remains of any Roman 
buildings, that have not been roofed with vaults 
or arches. Addison. 

2. To indose in a house ; to shelter. 

Here had we now our country’s honor roof’d. 

Shak. 

ROOF'ED, pp. Furnished or covered with 
a roof or arch. 

ROOF'ING, ppr. Covering with a roof. 
ROOFING, ft. The materials of which a 
roof is composed ; or materials for a roof. 

Encyc. 

ROOF'LESS, a. [Sax. poyleaje.] Having 
no roof ; as, a roofless house. 

2. Having no house or home ; unsheltered. 
ROOFT, a. Haring roofs. Dryden. 

ROQK, n. [Sax.hpoc; G.roche; Dan. 
roge, range, a rook, and krage, a crow. 
This word belongs to the root of crow, or 
is rather the same word dialectically va- 
ried ; Dan. krage ; Sw. kraka ; G. krahe ; 
D. kraai; L. graculus ; probably from its 
voice ; Ir. grag, gragam. See Crow and 
Croak.] 

1. A fowl of the genua Corvus, the fowl 
mentioned by Virgil under this name. 
This fowl resembles the crow, but differs 
from it in not feeding on carrion, but on 
insects and grain. In crows also the nos- 
trils and root of the bill are clothed with 

i fethers, but m rooks the same parts are 
naked, or have only a few bristly hairs. 
The rook is gregarious. Encyc. 

2. A cheat ; a trfekish, rapacious fellow. 

Wycherley 

RQQK, ft. [It. rocco, a bishop’s staff, a cro- 
sier, a rook at chess.] A common man at 
chess. Encyc. 

ROOK, v. i. To cheat ; to defraud. Locke. 
ROQK, v. t. To cheat ; to defraud by cheat- 
ing. Aubrey. 

ROOK. v. i. To squat. [See Ruck.] 
RQOK'ERY, ». A nursery of rooks, Pope. 
2. In low language, a brothel. 

R99K% a. Inhabited by rooks; as, the 
fAOjhf wood. J &kaate 

ROOM, 11 . [Sax. pum; Dan. & Sw. rum ; D. 
rum ; G. raum ; Goth, rumit, room, place ; 


Ir. rum, a Boor or room ; G.rdnmen, Sax. 
jurnuaa, pyman, to give place, to amplify, 
to enlarge; Sax. pum-pra, liberal It 
may be slhed to roam, ramble. Class Rm. 
No. 4. ».] 

1. Space; compass; extent of place, great 
or small. Let the words occupy as little 
room as possible. 

2. Space or place unoccupied. 

Lord, his done at thou hsst commanded, and 
yet there is room. Luke xiv. 

3. Place for reception or admission of any 
thing. In this case there is no room for 
doubt or for argument 

4. Place of another ; stead ; as in succession 
or substitution. One magistrate or king 
comes in the room of a former one. We 
often place one thing in the room of an- 
other. 1 Kings xx. 

5. Unoccupied opportunity. The eager pur- 
suit of wealth leaves little room for senous 
reflection. 

6. An apartment in a house ; any division 
separated from the rest by a partition; as 
a parlor, drawing-room or bed-room ; also, 
an apartment in a ship, as the cook -room, 
bread-room, gun-room, Arc. 

7. A seat. Luke xiv. 

To make room, to open a way or passage ; to 
free from obstructions. 

To make room, to open a space or place for 
any thing. 

To give room, to withdraw ; to leave space 
unoccupied for others to pass or to he seated . 
ROOM, v. i. To occupy an apartment ; to 
lodge ; an academic use cf the word. A. B. 
rooms at No. 7. 

RQOM'AGE, n. [from room.] Space ; place. 

[Not used.] Wotlon. 

ROOM'FUL, a. Abounding with rooms. 

Donne. 

ROOMINESS, n. Space; spaciousness, 
large extent of space. 

Roomth, space, and Roomthy, spacious, are 
ill formed words and not used in the United 
States. 

ROOMT, a. Spacious ; wide ; large ; hav- 
ing ample room ; as, a roomy mansion ; a 
roomy deck. Dryden. 

ROOST, n. [Sax. hjiojt ; D. roest, roost ; 
roesten, to roost] 

The pole or other support on which fowls 
rest at night. 

He clapp’d his wings upon his roost. 

Dryden. 

At roost, in a state for rest and sleep. 
ROOST, v. i. To sit, rest or sleep, as fowls 
on a pole, tree or other thing at night 
2. To lodge, in burlesque. 

ROOST'ER, R. The male of the domestic 
fowl 

ROOSTING, ppr. Sitting for rest and sleep 
at night 

ROQT, »«. [Dan. rod; Sw.ro/; L. radix ; 
It radices Sp.rots; Ir. raidis ; W. rhaiz, 
a ray or spear, whence gwraix, a root. A 
root is a moot and only a different appli- 
cation of rod, L. radius.] 

1. That part of a plant which enters and 
fixes itself in the earth, and serves to sup- 
port the plant in an erect position, while 
by means of its fibrils it imbibes nutriment 
for the stem, branches and fruit 

2. The part of any thing that resembles the 
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wots of a plant in mutter rftmr th;w, 
list ree» of a caaoer, of tooth, fee. 

3. The bottom or lowor port gfuj tfefef. 
Deep to the reefe #f htll— - 
Buraet uses root of a mountain, hot we 

now^say bate, /eof or bottom. See Job 

4. A pleat whoee root le esculent or the 
moat useAil part ; as beets, carrots, Ac. 

5. The original or oauie of any thing. 

The love of oMoey la the rut of all evil. 

1 Tim. vi. 

6. The first aaeeetor. 

They were the roots out of which sprang two 


7. _ . 

quantity is such a quantity as, when mul- 
tiplied into itself a certain number of 
times, will exactly produce that quantity. 
Thus 2 is a root of 4, because when mul- 
tiplied into itself, it exactly produces 4. 

8. Means of growth. “ He hath no root in 
himself ; " that is, no soil in which grace 
can grow and flourish. Matth. xiii. 

9. In music, the fundamental note of any 

chord. Busby. 

Root of bitterness, in Scripture, any error, 
sin or evil that produces discord or im- 
morality. 

To take root, to become planted or fixed ; or 
to be established ; to increase and spread. 
To take deep root, to be firmly planted or 
established ; to be deeply impressed. 

Dry den. 

ROOT, e. *. To fix the root ; to enter the 
earth, as roots. 

. In deep grounds, the weeds root deeper. 

* Mortimer. 

2. To be firmly fixed ; to be established. 

The multiplying brood of the ungodly shall 
not take deep rootutg. Wisdom. 

8. To sink deep. 

If any error chanced — to cause misapprehen- 
sions, he gave them not leave to root and fasten 
by concealment. Fell. 

RQQT, v. L To plant and fix deep in the 
earth ; used chiefly in the participle ; as, 
rooted trees or forests. Dryden. 

2. To plant deeply ; to impress deeply and 
durably. Let the leading truths of the 
Gospel be deeply rooted in the mind; let 
holy affections be well rooted in the heart. 

3. Iu Scripture, to be rooted and grounded 
in Christ, is to be firmly united to him by 
faith and lore, and well established in 
the belief of his character and doctrines. 
Eph. lii. 

ROOT, v. i. or L [Sax. ppot, a snout or pro- 
boscis; pjioean, to dig or root; D. wroeten, 
G. reuten, Dan. roder, Sw. rota, to root 
This seems to be of the same family as the 
former word and rod, from the use of the 
snout] 

To turn up the earth with the snout, as 
■wine. Swine root to find worms ; they 
root the ground wherever they come. 

To root repeat oat, to eradicate; to extiraate; 
to remove or destroy root and branch; to 
exterminate. Deutxxix. Jobxxxi. 
ROOT-BOUND, a. Fixed to the earth by 
roots. Milton. 

ROOT-BUILT, a. Built of roots. 


ROOTED, |». Having its roots planted or 
fixed in the earth; hence, fixed; deep; 


} as, rooted sorrow; roofed aver- 
sion; roofed prejudices. 

RQOTEDLY, ado. Deeply; from the heart 
Skak. 

ROOTER, n. One that roots; or one that 
tears up by the roots. 

ROOT'-HOUSE, a. A house made of roots. 

Dodeley. 

ROOTING, par. Striking or taking root 
turning up with the snout 

ROOT'-LEAF, a. A leaf growing Immedi- 
ately from the root Martyn. 

ROOTLET, m. A radicle ; the fibrous part 
of a root Many a, 

ROOTY, a. Full of roots; as, rooty ground. 

Adame. 

ROPAL'IC, o. [Gr. waxes, a chib.] Club- 
formed; increasing or swelling towards the 
end. 

ROPE, a. [Sax. pap ; Sw. rep ; Dan. reeb{ 
W. rhaf, Ir. ropm, roiAto,] 

1. A large string or line composed of seve- 
ral strands twisted together. It differs from 
cord, line and string, only in its sixe ; be- 
ing the name given to all sorts of cordage 
above an inch in circumference. Indeed 
the smaller ropes, when used for certain 


purposes, are called lines. 

Ropes are by seamen ranked under two 
descriptions, cable-laid, and havuer-laid ; 
the former composed of nine strands, or 
three great strands, each consisting of three 
small one*; the latter made with three 
strands, each composed of a certain num- 
ber of rope-yarns. Afar. Diet. 

2. A row or string consisting of a number of | 
things united ; as, a rope of onions. 

3. Hopes, [Sax. jioppay,] the intestines of 

birds. Lye 

Rope of sand, proverbially, feeble union or 
tic ; a band easily broken. Locke. 

ROPE, v. u To draw out or extend into a 
filament or thread, by means of any gluti- 
nous or adhesive quality. Anv glutinous 
substance will rope considerably before it 
will part. 

ROTE-BAND. See ROBBIN. 

ROTE-DANCER, ». [rope and dancer.] 
One that walks on a rope suspended. 

Addison. 

ROTE-LADDER, n. A Udder made of 
ropes. 

ROTE-MAKER, n. One whose occupa- 
tion is to make ropes or cordage. [I do 
not know that roper is ever used.] 

ROTE-MAKING, n. The art or business 
of manufacturing ropes or cordage. j 

ROTERY, n. A place where ropes ere 
made. [Not used in the United Statssjl 
2. A trick that deserves the halter. Skak. 

ROTE-TRICK, n. A trick that deeerves 
the halter. Skak. 

ROTE-WALK, n. A long covered walk, 
or a long building over smooth ground,, 
where ropes are manufactured. 

ROTE-YARN, n. Yarn for ropes, consisting 
of a single thread. The threads are twisted 
into strands, and the strands into ropes. 

ROTINE8S, n. [from ropy.] Stringiness, or 
aptness to draw oat in a string or thread 
without breaking, as of glutinous sub- 
stances; viscosity; adhesiveness. 

ROTY, a. [from rape.] Stringy; adhesive; 


EOS 

that may be drawn into a timed; 
glutinous sub 


glutinous; as, ropy winanjjjlera^^* 

ROQUELAUR, a. [from Fr. ; Damra £ 
kelort G. rock, a coat, D. rok, Sax. jtoce, 
whence /rock, Sp. rock. Qu. the last 
syllable, or is the word derived from a 
duke of tills name?] A cloke for men. 

Gay. 

RDTAL, a. [L. roratit , from rot, dew.] 
Pertaining to dew or consisting of dew; 
dewy. Green. 

RORATION, n. TL. rorotio.] A frilling of 
dew. [Notated.] Diet. 

ROTtlD, a. [L. rortdat.] Dewy. Granger, 
RORIF'EROUS, a. [L. rot, dew, and /era, 
to produce.] Generating or producing 
dew. Diet. 

RORIF'LUENT, a. [L. rot, dew, and Jtuo, 
to flow.] Flowing with dew. [Notated.] 
Diet. 

ROSA'CEOUS, a. a as a. [L. roeaceue. See 
Rose] 

Rose-like; composed of several petals, ar- 
ranged in a circular form ; as, a rosaceous 
coral. Martyn. Ency c. 

RO'SARY, a i u i. [L. rosarium. See 
iloee.] 

1. A bed roses, or place where roses 
grow. 

2. A chaplet. Taylor. 

3. A’string of beads used by Roman Catho- 
lics, on which they count their prayers. 

ROSAS'IC, a. The roeaslc acid is obtained 
from the urine of persons affected with 
intermitting and nervous fevers. Ure. 
ROS'CID, a. [L. roseidus, from ros, dew.] 
Dewy; containing dew, or consisting of 
dew. [Not used.] Bacon. 

ROSE, n. t as a. [Fr. ross ; L. It. & Sp. 
roea ; G. A Dan. rose ; I). root, roots ; Sw. 
rot; Arm. resen ; Ir. rot or rota ; W. rA6s ; 
Gr. bos ; from tho root of red, ruddy, 
W. rhua, 8 to Red.] 

1. A plant and flower of tho genus Rosa, of 
many species and varieties, as tho wild, 
canine or dog-rose, the white rose, the red 
rose, the cinnamon rote, the eglantine or 
sweet briar, Ac. There are five petals ; 
the calyx is urceolate, quinquefid, and 
corneous ; the seeds are numerous, hispid, 
and fixed to the inside of the calyx. Kncyc. 

2. A knot of ribin in tho form of a row, 
used as an ornamental tie of a shoe. 

Under the rose, in secret; privately; in a 
manner that forbids disclosure 
Rose of Jericho, a plant growing on thenlain 
of Jericho, the Anastutica htcrochunUoa. 
ROSE, pret. of Rue. 

RO'SEAL, a. [L. roeeus.] Like a raw in 
smell or color JMyot. 

RO'SEATE, a. [Fr. row/.] Rosy; frill of 
rosee ; as, roseate bowers. Pop*. 

2. Blooming; of • row color; as, roseate 
beauty. Boyle. 

RCFSEBAY, n. A plant, the Nerium olean- 
der. The dwarf roeeba&k the Rhododen- 
dron. Lee. 

RCXSED, a. Crimsoned ; flushed. Skak. 
RO'SE-OALL, *. An excrescence on the 
dog-rose. Diet. 
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HOSE-MALLOW, n. A plant of tb* genus 
Alee*, larger than the common mallow. 

Miller. 

RO'SEMARY, n. [L. romori*ut f sea-rose ; 
rota and marmut. So in W. rhot-mari, 
and in Ir. bath-rot, sea-rose.] 

A verticfllate plant of the genus Rosmarinus, 
growing naturally in the southern part of 
France, Spain and Italy. It has a fragrant 
smell and a warm pungent bitterish taste. 

Encyc. 

RO'SE-NOBLE, n. An ancient English gold 
coin, stamped with the figure of a rose, first 
struck in the reign of Edward III. and 
current at 6#. 8d. or according to Johnson, 
at 16 shillings. 

RO'SE-QU ARTZ, n. A subspecies of quartz, 
rose red or milk white. 

RO'SE-ROOT, ft. A plant of the genus 
Rhodiola. 

RtySET, n. [Fr. roeette, from roie.J A red 
color used by painters. Peacham. 

RO'SE- WATER, h. Water tinctured with 
roses by distillation. Encyc. 

RO'SE-WOOD, n. A plant or tree of the 
genus Aspalathus, growing in warm cli- 
mates, from which is obtained the oleum 
rhodix, an agreeable perftime, used in scent- 
ing pomatum and liniments. Encyc. 
ROSICRU'CIAN, n. [L. rot, dew, and crux, 
cross; dew, the most powerful dissolvent 
of gold, according to these fanatics, and 
crou, the emblem of light] 

The Rosicrucians were a sect or cabal of 
hermetical philosophers, or rather fanatics, 
who sprung up in Germany in the four- 
teenth century, and made gTeat nretenmonB 
to acience ; and among other things, pre- 
tended to be masters of the secret of the 
philosopher’s stone. Encyc 

ROSICRU'CIAN, «. Pertaining to the Roai- 
crucians, or their arts. Hudtbrat. 

ROSIER, n. ro’thur. [Fr.] A rose-bush. 

[Not in IMS.] Spcntcr. 

ROS'IN, it. i as a. [This is only a different 
orthography of retin; Ir, room; Fr. re- 
tine ; h. retina. SeeBerift.] 

1. Inspissated turpentine, a juice of the 

pine. Garth. 

2. Any inspissated matter of vegetables that 
dissolves in spirit of wine. Arbuthnot. 

ROS'IN.e. t. To rub with rosin. C 
RO'SINESS, ft. s as x. The quality of being 
rosy, or of resembling the color of the rose. 

Davenant. 

ROS'INY, a. Like rosin, or partaking of its 
qualities. Temple. 

ROS'LAND, a. [W. rhot, peat, ora moor.] 
Heathy land ; land frill of ling; moorish or 
watery land. 

ROS'PO, n. A fish of Mexico, perfectly round, 
without scales, and good for food. 

Clavigero. 

ROSS, tt. [Qu. G. grant, rubbish.] The 
rough scaly matter on the surface of the 
bark of certain trees. New England. 
ROSS'EL, ft. Light land. [Not t teed in 
America.'] Mortimer. 

ROSS'ELLY, a. Loose ; light [ Not ttt t*e.] 
Mortimer, 

ROS'SET, n. The large temate bat 
ROS'SIGNOL, n. [Fr. id. ; It rotignuolo.} 
TTw nightingale. AtiaL Ret. 


ROT 

HOSTEL, a. [L. rotUUum, dim. of rostrum, 1 
a beak.] , I 

In botany, the descending plane part of the 
corcle or heart, in the first vegetation of a 
seed. Martyn. 

ROSTER, n. In military qftrir*, a plan or 
table by which the duty ofofficers w regu- 
lated. Brit Mil. Journal. 

In Massachusetts, a list of the officers of | 
a division, brigade, regiment or battalion, 
containing under several heads their names, 
rank, the corps to which they belong, date 
of commission and place of abode. These 
ore called division rosters, brigade rosters, 
regimental or battalion rosters. 

The word is also used frequently instead 
of register, which comprehends a general 
list of all the officers of the state, from the 
commander in chief to the lowest in com- 
mission, under the same appropriate heads, 
with an additional column for noting the 
alterations which take place. 

W. H. Sumner. 

ROSTRAL, a [from L. rostrum, beak.] 

1. Resembling the beak of a ship. Tatter. 

2. Pertaining to the beak. 

ROSTRATE, \a. [L. rostratus.] In 

ROSTRATED, / botany, beaked ; having 

a process resembling the beak of a bird. 

Martyn. 

2. Furnished or adorned with beaks; as, 
rostrated galleys. 

ROSTRUM, n. [L. ; W. rhetgyr, a snout, 
or rhethren, a pike.] 

1. The beak or bill of a bird. 

2 The beak or head of a ship. 

3. In ancient Rome, a scaffold or elevated 
place in the forum, where orations, plead- 
ings, fimcral harangues,&c , were delivered 

4. The pipe which conveys the distilling 
liquor into its receiver, in the common 
alembic. 

5. A crooked pair of scissors, used by sur- 
geons for dilating wounds. Coxe. Quincy 

ItO'SY, a. [from rose .] Resembling a rose 
in color or qualities ; blooming ; red , 
blushing , charming. 

While blooming youth and gsy delight 
Sit on thy rosy cheeks confest Prior. 

The rosy morn resigns her light. Waller 

2. Mode in the form of a rose. B. Jonson. 
RO'SY -BOSOM ED, a. Embosomed among 

roses. Gray. 

RO'SY -GROWN ED, a. Crownedwithro.es. 

Gray. 

ROT, o. s. [Sax. jiotnan; D. rotten; Sw 
rbta ; Dan. raadner.] 

To lose the natural cohesion and organiza- 
tion of parts, as animal and vegetable 
substances ; to be decomposed and resolved 
into its original component parts by the 
natural process, or the gradual operation 
of heat and air , to putrefy. 

ROT, v. t. To make putrid ; to cause to be 
decomposed by the natural operation of air 
and heat ; to bring to corruption. 

ROT, ». A fatal distemper incident to sheep,* I 
usually supposed to he owing to wet seasons 
and moist pastures. The immediate cause 
of the mortality of sheep, in this disease, 
is found to be a great number of swujft ani- 
mals, called flukes, (Fasciola,) foundi In the 
liver, and supposed to be produced from 
egga swallowed with their food. Encyc. 


EOT 

2. P ttfr efrc don ; putrid decay. Philips. 

3. Dry rot, in timber, th* decay of the wood 
without the access of water. 

ROTA, n. [L. rota, W. rkod, a wheel; al- 
lied to rhtau, to ran. See Rotary.'} 

1. An ecclesiastical court of Rome, compo- 
sed of twelve prelates, of whom oat must 
be a German, another a Frenchman, and 
two Spaniards ; the other eight are Italians. 
This is one of the most august tribunals 
in Rome, taking cognizance of all suits in 
the territory of the church by appeal, and 
of all matters beneficiary and patrimonial. 

Encyc. 

2. In English history, a club of politicians, 
who, in the time of Charles I. contemplated 
an equal government by rotation. 

Hudtbrat. 

ROTALITE, n. A genut of fossil shells. 
ROTARY, a. [L. rota, a wheel, W. rkod, 
Sp. rueda, Port, roda, Arm. rod, Fr. roue, 
G. 8r D. rad; Malayan, rata, a chariot, 
allied to W. rhedu, to run. So car is al- 
lied to L curro.} 

Turning, as a wheel on its axis ; as, rotary 


ROTATE, a. In botany, wheel-shaped, 
monopetalous, spreading flat, without any 
tube, or expanding into a flat border, with 
scarcely any tube ; as, a rotate corol. 

Martyn. Smith 

ROTATED,®. [L. rotatxu.} Turned round, 
as a wheel. 

ROTATION, n [L. rotatw, from roto , to 
turn ; rota, a wheel.] 

1 . Tho act of turning, as a wheel or solid 
body on its axis, as distinguished from the 
progressive motion of a body revolving 
round another body or a distant point. 
Thus the daily turning of the earth on its 
axis, is a rotation , its annual motion round 
the sun is a revolution. 

2. Vicissitude of succession ; the course by 
which officers or others leave their places 
at certain times and are succeeded by 
others; applied also to a change* of crops. 

ROTATIVE,®. Turning, as a wheel ; ro- 
tary. [Little used.] 

ROTATO-PLANE, a. In botany, wheel- 
shaped and fiat, without a tube ; as, a ro- 
taio-plane corol Lee. 

ROTATOR, n. [L.] That which gives a 
circular or rolling motion ; a muscle pro- 
ducing a rolling motion. Coxe 

ROTATORY, ®. [from rotator .] Turning 
on an axis, as a wheel ; rotary. 

2. Going in a circle ; following in succes- 
sion , as, rotatory assemblies. Burke. 

[This word is often used, probably by mis- 
take, for rotary. It may be regularly 
formed from rotator, but not with the exact 
sense in which it is used. With rotator 
for its original, it would signify canting ra- 
ther than being in a circular motion. The 
true word is rotary .] 

ROTE, ft. [a contraction of crowd, W. crwfh, 
Ir. cruft.] A kind of violin or harp. [0&«.] 

ROTE, n. [L. rota, a wheel, whence Fr 
routine.] 

Properly, a round of worda; frequent re- 
petition of words or sounds, without attend- 
ing to the aignification, or to principles 
and rules; a practice that impresses words 
in the memory without an effort of the 
understanding, and without the aid of 
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rake. That children learn to speak by 
ro*; they often ripest what they hew, 
till it become* familiar to them. So we 
leant to ting by rote, m we hear notes re- 
peated, and aoon leant to repeat them 
ourselves. 

KOTE, e. t. To fix in the memory by means 
of frequent repetition ourselves, or by 
hearing the repetition of other*, without 
an effort of the understanding to compre- 
hend what it repeated, and without the aid 
of rules or principles. [Little used.] Shale. 
llOTE, v. i. To go out by rotation or suc- 
cession. [ Little tued.] Orel/. 

ROTH'ER-BEASTS, n. [Sax. hjiy>ep, a 
quadruped.] 

Cattle or the bovine genus ; called in Eng- 
land black cattle. [Not need m America.'] 
Golding 

ROTH'ER-NAfLS, n. [corrupted from 
rudder-nails.] 

Among shipwrights, nails with very full 
heads, used for fastening the rudder irons 
of ships. Bailey. 

ROTH'OFFITE, n. A variety of grenate, 
brown or black, found in Sweden. It has 
a resemblance to melanite, another varie- 
ty, but differs from it m having a small por- 
tion of alum in. Cyc. 

ROTOCO, a. An eastern weight of 5lbs. 

Entick. 

ROTTEN, a. rot'n. [Sw. rutten.] Putrid ; 
carious ; decomposed by the natural pro- 
cess of decay ; as, a rotten plank. 

2. Not firm or trusty ; unsound , defective 
in principle ; treacherous ; deceitful. 

3. Defective in substance; not souud or 

hard. Knollet. 

4. Fetid ; ill smelling. Shah. 

ROTTENNESS, n. State of being decayed 

or putrid; cariousness; putrefaction; un- 
soundness. 

HOT* TEN -STONE, «. A soft stone or mine- 
ral, called also Tripoli, terra Tripolitans, 
from the country from which it was for- 
merly brought It is used in all sorts of 
finer grinding and polishing in the arts, 
and for cleaning ftimiture of metallic sub- 
stances. The rotten-stone of Derbyshire, 
in England, is a Tripoli mixed with calca- 
rious earth. Nicholson. Encyc. 

. ROTUND', a. [L. rotundas, probably form- 
ed on rota, awheel, asiocundus onjoctw.] 

1 . Round ; circular , spherical. Addison. 

2. In botany, circumscribed by one unbroken 
curve, or without angles ; as, a rotund leaf. 

Linmrus. 

ROTUNDIFO'LIOUS, o. [L. rotundas, 
round, and folium, a leaf] Having round 
leaves. 

ROTUND'ITY, a. Rotundness; sphericity; 
circularity; as, the rotundity of a ^obe. ^ 

ROTUND'O, a. [It rotondo, round] A 
round building ; any building that is round 
both on the outside and inside. The most 
celebrated edifice of this kind is the Pan- 
theon at Rome. Encyc. 

ROU€OU, n. roo'coo. A substance used in 
dyeing; the same as anotta. 

ROUGE, a. rooxh. [Fr.J Red. Davies. 
ROUGE, a. rooxh. Red paint; a substance 
used for painting the cheeks. 

ROUGE, e. i. [supra.] To paint the free, or 
rather the cheeks. 


ROUGE, *. t [supra.] To paint, or tinge 
with red paint 

ROUGH, a. rvf. [Sax, hjieog, hpeoh, hjiug, 
jieoh, pug, puh, hpey, bjveop; D. ruia, 
rough, shaggy, whence our rug, rugged ; G. 
rank, rough, and rave A, hoarse, L. raucus, 
It rauco ; Sw. rugg, entangled hair; rug- 
9Hh nigged, shaggy ; Dan. roa, rug, rye ; W. 
crec and cryg, rough, rugged, hoarse, curl- 
ing, and crecian, to creaJcTto scream, Eng. 
shriek; creg, hoarse, from c rug, or the 
«ame word varied. Cryg is from rkyg, 
Eng. rye, that is, rough ; [erwea, crooked, 
is probably from the same source Sax. 
paca, hjiaca, a cough ; L. ruga, a wnnkle ; 
W. rhoci, to grunt or growl ; rhwc, what 
is rough, irregular, a grunt; rhwgiaw, to 
grunt; rhuwc, a rug, a rough garment, an 
exterior coat ; rhuc, a coat, husk or shell ; 
rhumc, a snoring, snorting, or rattling 
noise. The latter is probably from the 
same root, from roughness, ana this is the 
Gr. ptyxM, to snore ; Arm. rockat or dt- 
rockat, to snore; diroch, snonng. The 
Welsh unites rough with creak, shriek , and 
shrug u formed on the root of L. ruga, a 
wrinkle, a ridge. See Ridge. The primary 
sense is to stretch or strain ; but applied to 
roughness or wrinkling, it is to draw or 
contract, a straining together ] 

1. Having inequalities, small ridgesor points 
on the surface , not smooth or plnnc ; m, a 
rough board ; a rough stone , rough cloth. 

2. Stony , abounding with stones and stumps , 
as, rough land ; or simply with Btonos ; as, 
a rough road 

3. Not wrought or polished , as, u rough dia- 
mond. 

4. Thrown into huge waves , violently agi- 
tated , as, a rough sea. 

5. Tempestuous, stormy; boisterous; as, 
rough weather 

6. Austere to the taste , harsh ; as, rough 
wine. 

7. Harsh to the ear ; grating ; jarring , un- 

harmonious ; as, rough sounds , rough num- 
bers. Pope. 

8. Rugged of temper ; severe ; austere ; 
rude ; not mild or courteous. 

A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough. Shak. 

9. Coarse in manners ; rude. 

A surly boatman, rough as seas and wind. 

Prior. 

10. Harsh ; violent, not easy ; as, a rough 

remedy. Clarendon. 

1 1. Harsh ; severe , uncivil ; as, rough usage. 

Locke. 

12. Hard featured; not delicate; as, a 

rough visage. Dryden. 

13. Terrible, dread fill. 

On the rough edge of battle, ere it join’d, 
Satan advanc'd. Milton. 

14. Rugged ; disordered in appearance ; 
coarse. 

Rough from the tossing surge Ulysses mores 

Ptjte. 

15. Ilaiiy ; shaggy ; covered with hairs, 
bristle* and the like. 

ROUGH-CAST, v. t. ruf-cast [rough and 
cast.] 

1. To form in its first rudiments, without re- 
vision, correction and polish. Dryden 

2. To mold without nicety or elegance, or 

to form with asperities. Cleavrland. 

3. To oover with a mixture of plaster and 


•hells or pebbles ; as, to r ough vast a build- 

RCftfcH-CAST, n. rtf-cast. A rude model ; 
the form of a thing in its first rudiments, 
unfinished. DM*. 

2. A plaster with a mixture of shells or peb- 
bles, used for covering buildings. 
ROUGH-DRAUGHT, a. nf-dnfl. A 
draught in it* rudiments; a draught not 
perfected ; a sketch. Dryden. 

ROUGH-DRAW, v. t. ruf-draw. To draw 
or delineate coarsely. Dryden. 

ROUGH-DRAWN, pp.ntfUrawn. Coarsely 
drawn. 

ROUGHEN, v. t. nfn. [from rottpA] To 
moke rough. Swift. 

ROUGHEN, v. u rufn. To grow or become 
rough. Thomson. 

ROUGH -FQOTED, a. rtf -footed. Fether- 
footed ; as, a rough-footed dove. Sherwood 
ROUGH-HEW, v. t. ruf-hew. [rough and 
hew.] 

1. To hew coarsely without smoothing, as, 
to rough-hew timber. 

2. To give the first form or shapo to a tiling 

There’s a divinity that shapes oar ends, 
Rough-hew them how wc will. Shak. 

ROUGH-HEWN, j>p. ora. nf-heum. Hewn 
coarsely without smoothing. 

2. Rugged; unpolished; of coarse manners, 
rude. 

A rough-hewn seaman. Rnnm. 

3. Unpolished ; not nicely finished. Howell. 
ROUGHINGS, a. rufings. Gram after 

mowing or reaping. T ImccU.] 
ROUGHLY, ado. rufly. With uneven sur- 
face ; with asperities on the surface 

2. Harshly ; uncivilly ; rudely ; as, to he 
treated roughly. 

3. Severely; without tenderness; as, to 

blame too roughly. Dryden. 

4. Austerely to the taste. 

fi. Boisterously , tempestuously. 

0. Harshly to the ear. 

7. Violently ; not gently. 

ROUGHNESS, n. rufnest. Unevenness of 
surface, occasioned by small pi eminence* , 
asperity of surface ; as, the roughness of u 
board, of a floor, or of a rock 

2. Austereness to the taste , as, the rough- 
ness of sloes. Brown. 

3. Taste of astringency. Spectator 

4. Harshness to the ear; as, tho roughness 

of souuds. Swift. 

5. Ruggedness of temper , harshness ; aus- 
terity. Addison. 

0. Coarseness of manners or behavior ; rude- 


ness. 

Severity breedeth fear , but roughness breed- 
| eth lisle. Bacon. 

7. Want of delicacy or refinement; as, mi- 
litary roughness. 

8. Severity ; harshness or violence of disci- 
pline. 

9. Violence of operation in medicines. 

19. Unpolished or unfinished state ;as, the 
roughness of a gem or a draught, 

1 1. Inelegance of dress or appearance. 

1 2 TenqMwtuousticss ; boisicrousn#** ; as of 
wind* or weather 

13 Violent agitation by wind ; as, the rough- 
ness of the sea in a storm. 

14. Coarseness of features. 
ROUGH-SHOD, a. rtf shod. Shod with 
shoes armed with points ; at, a rough-shod 
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hone. [Tbit word ia not generally tised 
in America. In New-England, i n st ead of 
rough-shod, calked ia uaeoT] 

ROUGHT, for Bought; pret. of Reach. 
[Oh.] Shah. 

ROUGH-WORK, v. t. ruf-teork. [roayi and 
work.] 

To work over ooareely, without regard to 
nicety, smoothness or finish. Moxon. 

ROUGH- WROUGHT, «. rtf -root. Wrought 
or done coarsely, 

ROULEAU, n. roolA. [Fr.] A litUe roll ; a 
roll of guineas In paper. Pope. 

ROUN, v. i. [G. rotmen ; Sax. puman, from 
pun, puns, mystery ; wheneo runic.] 

To whisper, f Oto.l , Gower. 

ROUN, v. t. To address in a whisper. [ Ob» .] 
Bret. 

ROUNCE, n. roueuf. The handle of a print- 


ROUN'CEVAL, n. [from Sp. Roncesvalles, 
a town at the foot of the Pyrenees.] 

A variety of pea, so called. Tuner. 

ROUND, a. [Fr. rond; It 8p. & Port ron- 
do, a round; Arm. rovndt; G. Dan. ASw. 
rmd; D. rond. Qu. W. crwn, Ir. cruin, 
Arm. cren.] 

1. Cylindrical ; circular; sphorlcal or globu- 
lar. Bound is applicable to a cylinder as 
well as to a globe or sphere. We say, the 
barrel of a musket is round; a ball is round ; 
A circle is round. 

2. Full , large ; as, a round sum or price. 

A ddison. 

3. Full ; smooth ; flowing ; not defective or 
Abrupt. 

In his satires, Horace Is quick, round and 
pleasant Peacham. 

His style, though round and comprehen- 
sive- Fell. 

4. Plain; open; candid; fair. 

Round dealing 1$ the honor of man’s nature. 

Bacon. 

Let her be round with him. Shak. 

5. Full; quick; brisk; as, a round trot. 

Additon. 

6. Full; plump; bold; positive; as, a 
round assertion. 

A round number, is a number that ends with 
a cipher, and may he divided by 10 with- 
out a remainder; a complete or foil num- 
ber. It is remarkable that the W. cant, a 
hundred, the L. centum, and Sax. hunb, 
signify properly a circle, and this use of 
round may have originated in a like idea. 
ROUND, it. A circle; a circular thing, or a 
circle in motion. 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads. 

Shak. 

Knit your hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantastic round. Milton. 

2. Action or performance in a circle, or pass- 
ing through a series of hands or things, 
and coming to the point of beginning ; or 
the time of such action. 

W omen to cards may be compared t we play 
A round or two; when used, we throw away. 

GrtumUe. 

The feast was serv’d ; the bowl was crown'd ; 
To the king’s pleasure went the mirthful 
round. Prior. 

So we say, a round of labors or duties. 
We run the daily round. Additon. 

3* Rotation in office ; succession in vicissi- 
tude. Hdyday. 


4. A rundls ; the step of a ladder. 

All the rounds like Jacob’* ladder rise. 

Dryd s n. 

5. A walk performed by a guard or an offi- 

cer round the rampart of a gandsoo, or 
among sentinels, to see that toe sentinels 
arc fanbfal and all things safe. Hence the 
officer and men who perform this duty 
are called the rounds. Encgc. 

6. A dance; a song; arotmdelay,or a spe- 
cies of fugue. Dante. 

7. A general discharge of fire-arms by a 
body of troops, in which each soldier ares 
once. In volleys, it is usual for a company 
or regiment to fire three rounds. 

A round of cartridges and balls, one cart- 
ridge to each man ; as, to supply a regi- 
ment with a tingle round or with twelve 
rounds of cartridges. 

ROUND, adv. On all sides. 

Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round. Luke xix. 

2. Circularly; in a circular form; as, a 
wheel turns round. 

3. From one side or party to another ; as, 
to come or turn round. Hence these ex- 
pressions signify to change tides or opi- 
nions. 

4. Not in a direct line ; by a course longer 
than the direct course. The shortest 
course is not the best ; let us go round. 

AU round, in common speech, denotes over 
the whole place, or in every direction. 
Round about is tautological. 

ROUND, prep. On every aide of; as, the 
people stood round him; the sun sheds 
light round the earth. In this sense, around 
is much used, end all it often used to modi- 
fy the word. They stood all round or 
around him. 

2. About; in a circular course, or in all 
parts ; as, to go round the city. He led 
his guest round his fields and gfu-den. He 
wanders round the world. 

3. Circularly ; about ; as, to wind a cable 
round the windlass. 

To come or get round one, in popular lan- 
guage, is to gain advantage over one by 
flattery or deception; to circumvent. 
ROUND, v. t. To make circular, spherical or 
cylindrical ; as, to round a silver coin ; to 
rotmdjthe edges of any thing. 

Worm* with many feet, that round them- 
selves into ball*, are bred chiefly under lags of 
timber. Bacon. 

2. To surround ; to encircle ; to encompass. 

Th' inclusive verge 

Of golden metal that must round my brow. 

Shak. 

Out little life is rounded with a sleep. 

Shak. 

3. To form to the arch or figure of the sec- 
tion of a circle. 

The figures on our modem medals are raised 
and rmnded to very great perfection. 

* Addison. 

4. To move about any thing ; as, the son, in 
polar regions, rounds the horizon. 

Milton. 

5. To make full, smooth and flowing ; as, to 

rmmd periods in writing. Sw 1ft. 

7b round in, among seamen, to pull upon a 
slaak rope, which passes through one or 
more blocks in a direction nearly horicon- 
tab Mar. Diet. 


ROUND, e. L Togsoworheocme round. 
The queen, your mother, rounds m pace. 

2. To go round, as a guard. 

— They nightly resending walk. MUten. 

To round to, In tatting, fi to turn the head 
of the ship towards toe wind. 

ROUND, v. i. [a corruption of rows; Sax. 
numan; G. raunen,] 

To whjeper; as, to round in toe ear. [Obs.] 


ROUNDABOUT, a. [round and about.] In- 
direct; going round; loose. 

Paraphrase is a roundabout way of transla- 
ting. Felton. 

2. Ample ; extensive ; as, roundabout tente. 

Locke. 

3. Encircling; encompassing. Tatler. 

[In any sense, this word is inelegant] 

ROUNDABOUT, n. A large strait coat 
ROUNDEL, ) rPr rn^bi from 
ROUND'ELAY, >*’ from 

ROUND'O, ) ro "*’ round *-l 

1. A sort of ancient poem, consisting of thir- 
teen verses, of which eight are in one kind 
of rhyme, and five in another. It is di- 
vided into couplets ; at the end of the se- 
cond and third of which, the beginning of 
the poem is repeated, and that, if possible, 
in an equivocal or punning sense. 

Trevoux. Encgc. 

2. [Fr. rondeUe, a little shield.] A round 
form or figure. [Not used.] Bacon. 

3. [Roundel, in heraldry, a circular sgot. 

ROUND'ER, n. [See Rondure.] Circumfe- 
rence; inclosure. [Atofmare.J Shak. 
ROUND'HEAD, ». [round and head.] A 
name formerly given to a puritan, from 
the practice which prevailed among toe pu- 
ritans of cropping the hair round. Spectator. 
ROUNDTHEADED, «. Having a round 
head or top. Lowth. 

ROUNDHOUSE, n. A constable’s prison ; 
the prison to secure persons taken up by 
the night-watch, till they can be examined 
by a magistrate. Encgc. 

2. In a ehio of war, a certain necessary near 
toe head, ror the use of particular officers. 

3. In large merchantmen, and ships of war, 
a cabin or apartment in toe after part ofthe 
quarter-deck, having the poop for its roof ; 
sometimes called the coach. It is toe mas- 
ter’s lodging room. Afar. Diet. Encgc. 

ROUN D'IN G, ppr. Making round or circu- 
lar. 

2. Making foil, flowing and smooth. 
ROUND'ING, a. Round or roundish; near- 
ly round. 

ROUND'ING,*. Among teamen, old ropes 
wound about the part of toe cable which 
lies in the hawse, or athwart the stem, to 
prevent its chafing. 

Bounding in, a puffing upon a slack rope, 
which passes through one or more Mocks 
in a direction nearly horisontal. Round- 
ing up i»n pulling In like manner, when a 
tackle hangs in a perpendicular direction. 

Mar. Diet. 

ROUND'ISH, a. Somewhat round ; nearly 
round; as, a roundish seed; a roundish 
figure. Beyle. 

ROUND'ISHNESS, «. The state of bang 
roundish. 

ROUND'LET, u. A little circle. Gregory. 
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ROUNDLY, mth. In a romtd form orman- 

Mr. 

2: Openly ; boldly; without rsasrve; per- 
emptorily. 

He tfims every thing retmilg. AiUtm 

3. Plainly ; ftilly. He glvee then r cm rffr 
to undentond that their duly ie submit- 


4. Briskly; with speed. 

When the mind has brought itself to atten- 
tion, it will be able to cope with di ffic u lt i e s and 
master diem, and then it may go on roundly. 

Locke. 

5. Completely; to the purpose ; vigorously; 

in earnest. Shak. Davis*. 

ROUND'NESS, a. The quality of being 
round, circular, spherical, globular nr cy- 
lindrical ; circularity; sphericity ; cylin- 
drical form ; rotundity ; as, the rouudnets 
of the globe, of the orb of the sun, of a 
ball, of a bowl, &c. Watt*. 

2. Fullness; smoothness of flow; as, the 
roundns** of a period. 

3. Openness; plainness; boldness; posi- 
tiveness; as, the rotmdneu of an asser- 
tion. 

ROUND'RIDOE, v. t. [round and ridge.] 
In tillage , to form round ridges, by plow- 
ing. Edward*, W. Ind. 

ROUND'ROBIN, n. [Fr. rond and rvban. 
Todd.-] 

A written petition, memorial or remon- 
strance signed by names in a ring or cir- 
cle. Forbes. 

ROUNDS, n. plur. [See Round, n. No. 5.] 
2. Round-top. [See TopJ 
ROUSE, e. t. roux. [This word, written 
also arouse, seems to belong to the family 
of raise or rush. See Raise. In Sax. 
hjiyjan, to shake and to rush ; Goth, hru- 
yan, to ahake.] 

1. To wake from sleep or repose. Gen. xlix. 

2. To excite to thought or actiou from a 

state of idleness, languor, stupidity or in- 
attention. Addison. Atterbury. 

3. To put into action ; to agitate. 

Bluit’rlng winds that roused the tea. Milton. 

4. To drive a beast from his den or place of 

rest. Denham. Pope. 

ROUSE, v. i. To awake from sleep or re- 
pose. 

Morpheus route* from his bed. Pope. 

2. To be excited to thought or action from 
a state of indolence, sluggishness, languor 
or inattention. 

ROUSE, v. i. In teamen's language , to pull 
together upon a cable, dec. without the 
assistance of tackles or other mechanical 
power. Mar. Diet. 

ROUSE, n. rows. [D. roes, a bumper: G. 
rausch , drunkenness ; rauschen, to rush, to 
rustle.] 

A frill glass of liquor; a bumper in honor of 
a health. [Ohs.] Shak. 

ROUS'ED, pp. Awakened from sleep; ex- 
cited to thought or action. 

ROUS'ER, nTOne that rouses or excites. 
ROUSING, opr. Awaking from sleep ; ex- 
citing ; calling into action. 

2. a. Having power to awaken or excite. 

3. Great ; violent; as, a rousing fire. [VnU 

sdKSj «- [G. rotte, D. rot, Daa. rode, a set, 
gang, rabble; Daa. rotter, G. rotten, to 
eoaunae together, to plot; D. rotten, toae- 


•ecnhk, and to rot; W. remoter, a crowd ; 
Fr. rate, a herd. Qu. from tho root of 
crowd, or from breaking, bursting, noise.] 

1. A rabble; a cUmoreus nroWtude ; a tu- 
multuous crowd; as, a rout of people as- 
•emUed. 

The endless routs of wretched thralls. 

Spenser, 

2. In law, a rout is where three persons or 
more meet to do an unlawful act upon a 
common quarrel, as forcibly to break down 
fences on a right claimed of common or of 
way, and make some advances towards it 

fl/f Pitotoii i 

3. A select company ; a party for gaming. 
ROUT. a. [Fr. derouU / it roUa, a break- 
ing, a defeat, a rout; rotto, broken, defeat- 
ed; rottura, a rupture ; Sp. rota, redo. 
This is a corruption of the L. ruptus, from 
rumpo, to break. Class Rh.] 

The breaking or defeat of an army or band 
of troops, or the disordor and confusion of 
troops thus defeated and put to flight 

Milton. 

ROUT, v. t. To break the ranks of troops 
and put them to flight in disorder; to de- 
feat and throw into confusion. 

The king’s horse — routed and defeated the 
whole army. Clarendon. 

ROUT, v. i. To assemble in a clamorous 
and tumultuous crowd. [Not in use.] 

Bacon. 

ROUT, it. [Fr. route ; Sp. rauta; Arm. 
roud; W. rhawd, a rout or way; rhodtaw, 
to walk about; Eng. road. See Road. 
It belongs to the family of ride and L. 
aradtor ; properly a going or passing.] 

The course or way which is traveled or pass- 
ed, or to be passed ; a passing ; a oourte ; 
a inarch. 

Wide through the forty field their rout they 
take. day. 

Rout and road are not synonymous. 
We say, to mend or repair a road, but not 
to mend a rout. We use rout for a course 
of passing, and not without reference to 
the passing of some person or body of men ; 
but rout is not the road itself. 

ROUT,®, s. [Sax. hputran.] To snore. [06i.] 
Chaucer. 

ROUT, v. t. [for root.] To turn up the 
ground with the snout; to march. [Not 
in use.] 

ROUTINE, a. rootedn. [Fr. from L. rota, a 
wheel.] 

1. A round of business, amusements or plea- 
sure, daily or frequently pursued ; particu- 
larly, a course of business or official duties, 
regularly or frequently returning. 

2. Any regular habit or practice not accom- 
modated to circumstances. 

ROVE, v. ». [Dan. rover , to rob ; Sw. rofva. 
This corresponds with the Sax. pea/tan 
and L. rapio, Fr. ravir. In Sw. strbfva, to ; 
rove or wander, appears to bo formed on 
this root In D. rooven, G. rauben, signify 
to rod.] ] 

To wander; to ramble ; to range ; to go, 
move or peas without certain direction in 
an^maaner, by walking, riding, flying or 

For who has power to walk, has power to 
rent. Arbuiknot. 

ROVE, ft t To wander over; as, roving a 
field; roving the town. This is an ellip- 


tical form of exniessfcn, for rav i ng over, 
through at about the town. 

ROVE, v. t. [Qu. reeve.] To draw* thread, 
string or oord through an eye or aperture. 

ROVER, «. A wanderer; one who ram- 
bles about 

2. A fickle or inconstant person. 

3. A robber or pirate ; a freebooter. [So 
corsair is from L. curtut, ctero, to imj 


corsair is from L. curtut, cum, to ran.] 
JSocea* 

At rovers, without any particular aim; at 
random ; as, shooting at rovers. 

South. Addison i 
[I never heard this expression in the 
United Skates.] 

ROVING, ppr. Rambling; wandering; 

passing a cord through an oye. 

ROW, n. [Sax. papa; G. reihe ; D. rei. The 
Welsh has rhet. It is a contracted word, 
and probably the elements are Rg; the 
same aa of rank. The primary sense is 
probably to stretch, to reach. If the cle- 
ment* are Rd, it ooincides with rod; Sw. 
rad, a row.] 

A series of persons or things arranged in a 
continued line ; a line ; a rank ; a file , as, 
a row of trees ; a rou> of gems or pearls , a 
row of houses or columns. 

Where the bright Seraphim In burning row. 

Milton. 

ROW, v. t. [Sax. popan, peopan ; Sw. ro ; 
Dan. roer ; D. roeyen ; the latter signifies 
to row and to gauge ; G. ruder, an oar ; 
rudtm, to row ; Sax. popep, an oar ; Or. 
imt», ipeeu, to row ; iftrpof, an oar. If 
the noun is the primary word, ruder and 
pohen, an oar, may be from the root of 
rod, L. radius, or from the root of rado , to 
rub, grate, sweep. If the verb is the pri- 
mary word, the senso is to sweep, to urge, 
drive, impel. Class Rd. See Rudder ] 

1. To impel, as a boat or vessel along the 
surface of water by oars; as, to row a 
boat. 

2. To transport by rowing ; as, to row the 
captain asboro hi his barge. 

RO W, v. i. To labor with the oar ; as, to 
rota well ; to row with oars muffled. 

ROW ABLE, a. Capable of being rowed or 
rowed upon. [Not »n use ] B. Jonton. 
ROWED, pp. Driven by oars. 

ROW'EL, n. [Old Fr. roueUe; G. rddel ; 
Sp. rotlaja, a small wheel, a rowel ; rueda, 
a wheel, L. rota , W. rhod. The French 
rouelle is a diminutive of roue, contracted 
from rota.] 

1. Tho little wheel of a spur, formed with 
sharp points. 

2. Amon g farriers, a roll of hair or silk, used 

as an issue on horses, answering to aseton 
in surgery. Eneyc* 

3. A little flat ring or wheel of plate or iron 

on horses’ bits. Spenser, 

ROW'EL, v t. To insert a rowel in; to 
pierce the skin and keep open the wound 
by a rowel. Mortimer. 

ROW TEN, n. [Qo. Heb. in, to be green, to 
thrive.] 

Rowtn is a field kept up till after Michael- 
mas, that the corn lsft on the ground may 
sprout into green. Notts mTuttsr. 

Turn your cows that give milk into your 
rowent, dll snow come*. Mortimer. 

2. In New England, the second growth of 
gram it) a season. We never apply the 
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word toa field, norjto * growth ofeorn, after 
harvest, nor ic the word ever used in the 
pluml. The first growth of grew for mow- 
ing is called the fint crop , and the eeeond 
room. 

ROWER, n. One that row* or manage* an 
oar in rowing. 

ROWING, cor. Impelling, a* a boat by oars. 
ROWLEY-RAGG. See RAG G. 
ROW-LOCK, n. That part of a boat’* gun- 
wale on which the oar rests in rowing. 

Mar. Dirt 

ROW-PORT, «. A little square hole in the 
side of email vessel* of war, near the sur- 
face of the water, for the use of an oar for 
rowing in a calm. Mar. Diet. 

ROY'AL, c. [Fr. royal; It reale; Sp. & 
Port real; contracted, from L. regalu, 
from rex, king. See Heck and Right.] 

1. Kingly ; pertaining to a king ; regal , as, 
royal power or prerogative ; a royal garden , 
royal domains ; the royal family. 

2. Becoming a lung; magnificent; as, royal 
state. 

3. Noble; illustrious. * 

How doth that royal merchant, good An- 
tonio ? Shak. 

ROY'AL, n A large kind of paper. It is 
used as a noun or an adjective. 

2. Among teamen, a small sail spread imme- 
diately above the top-gullant-sail ; some- 
times termed the top-gallant-royal. 

Mar. Diet. 

3. One of the shoots of a stag’s head. 

Bailey. 

4. In artillery, a small mortar. 

fi. In England , one of the soldiers of the 
first regiment of foot, called the royals, and 
supposed to be the oldest regular corps in 
Europe. James. 

ROY'ALISM, a. Attachment to the prin- 
ciples or cause of royalty, or to a royal 
government. Madison. 

ROY'AL 1ST, n. An adherent to a king, or 
one attached to a kingly government 
Where CandUh fought, the royaksts pre- 
vail'd. Waller. 

ROY'ALIZE, v. t. To make royal. Shak 
ROY'ALLY, adv. In a kingly manner; like 
a king ; as becomes a king. 

His body shall be royally Tnterr’d. Dryden. 
ROYALTY, «. [Fr. royauti; It reaUA] 

1. Kingship; the character, state or office 
of a king. 

Royalty by birth was the sweetest way of 
trudesty. Holyday. 

2. Royalties, plur. emblems of royalty^^re- 

3?^Rights of a king; prerogatives. Enryc . 
ROYNE, v. t. [Fr. rognef.] To bite ; to 
gnaw, f Not us use.] Spenser. 

ROYN'ISH, a. [Fr. rogneux, mangy ; Sp. 
roitoso ; It. rognoso.] 

Mean ; paltry ; as, the royniek down. [ Not 
tn use.] Shak. 

ROYTELET, «. [Ft. roiielet, from rot, 
king.] A little king. [JVot m«ee.] Heylm. 
ROYTISH, «. Wild; irregular. {Not in 
use.] Beaum. 

RUB, v. t. [W. rhwbiaw ; D. wryven ; G. 
reiben, to rub, to grate, alao to upbraid ; 
reibe, a crater. Qu. L. probrum, exprobro ; 
Gr. r fiitt, to rub. We nave the element* of 
the word in scrape, scrub, L. scribe, Gr. 
Class Rb. No. 30.] 


1. To move something along the snrike* of 
a body with pressure ; as, to rub the face 
or arms with the baud to rub the body 
with flannel. Vessels are eoourod or clean- 
ed by rubbing them. 

2. To wipe ; to clean ; to ecour ; but rub is 
a generic term, applicable to friction for 
every puipose. 

3. To touch so as to leave behind something 
which touches; to spread over; as, to rw 
any thing with oil. 

4. To polish ; to retouch ; with over. 

The whole busmen of our redemption is to 
rub over the defaced copy of the creation. 

South. 

5. To obstruct by collision. [ Unusual.^ 

In popular language, nib is used for teasing, 
fretting, upbraiding, reproaching or vexing 
with gibes or sarcasms. 

To rub down, to clean by rubbing ; to comb 
or curry, as a horse. Dryden 

To nib off, to clean any thing by rubbing ; 
to separate by friction ; as, to rub off rust 

To rub out, to erase , to obliterate ; as, to 
rub out marks or letters. 

2. To remove or separate by friction ; a a, to 
rub out a stain. 

To rub upon, to touch hard. Sidney. 

To rub up, to burnish ; to polish; to clean. 

2. To excite , to awaken ; to rouse to action ; 
as, to rub up the memory. 

RUB, v. t. To move along the surface of a 
body with pressure ; as, a wheel rubs against 
the gate-post. 

2. To fret ; to chafe ; as, to rub upon a sore 

Dryden. 

3. To move or pass with difficulty ; as, to 
rub through woods, as huntsmen ; to rub 
through the world. Chapman. L' Estrange. 

RUB, n. The act of rubbing; friction. 

2. That which renders motion or progress 
difficult; collision; hmderance; obstruc- 
tion. 

Now every rub is smoothed in eur way. 

Shak. 

Upon tin* rub the English embassadors 
thought fit to demur. Hayward. 

All sort of rubs will be laid in the way. 

Daivenant. 

3. Inequality of ground that hinders the 

motion of a bowl. Shak. 

4. Difficulty ; cause of uneasiness ; pinch. 

To sleep, perchance to dream; ay, there’s 

tbe rub. Shot. 

5. Sarcasm ; joke ; something grating to the 
feelings. 

RUB, \ ». [mb and stone.] A 

RUB'-STONE, J stone, usually some kind 
of sandstone, used to sharpen instruments ; 
a whetstone. 

rubbuSSs,? 1 *”**“•»• ■*»•» 

RUBBLE, ) used - 

RUBBER, ft. One that rubs. 

2. The instrument or thing used in rubbing 

or deaniug. Swift. 

3. A coarse file, or the rough part of it 

Moxon. 

4. A whetstone ; a rubs tone. 1 

5. In gaming, two games out of three ; or 
the game that decides the contest; or a 
contest consisting of three games. 

India rubber, elastic resin, or caoutchouc, a 


substance produced from the syringe tree 
of South America; a substance remark- 
ably pliable and clastic. Bncyc. 

RUBBISH, ft. [from rub; p roper ly , that 
which is rubbed off; but not now used in 
this limited sense.] 

1. Fragments of buildings; broken or im- 
perfect pieces of say structure ; ruins. 

He saw the towns one half in rubbish lie. 

Dryden. 

2. Waste or rejected matter; any thing 
worthless. 

3. Mingled mass; confusion. Arbutknot. 

RUB'BLE-STONE, n. A stone, so csHed 

from its being rubbed and worn by water. 

Woodward. 

RU'BEFACIENT, a. [L. rubefacio, infra.] 
Making red. 

RU'BEFACIENT, n. In medicine, a sub- 
stance or external application which ex- 
cites redness of the skin. 

RUBELLITE, n. [from L. rubeus, red.] 
A silicious mineral of a red color of various 
shades ; the red shorl ; siberite. It occurs 
in accumulated groups of a middle or large 
size, with straight tubular-like strite. In a 
red heat, it becomes snow-white and seems 
to phosphoresce. Kirwan. 

Rubellite is red tourmalin. Ure. Cyc. 

RUBES'CENT, a. [L. rubescens, rubesco, 
from rubeo, to redden or to be red.] 

Growing or becoming red ; tending to a red 
color. 

RU'BICAN, a. [Fr. from L. rubeo, to be 
red.] » 

Rubicon color of a horse, is a bay, sorrel or 
black, with a light gray or white upon the 
flanks, but the gray or white not predomi- 
nant there. Far. Diet. 

RU'BICEL, «. [L. rubeo, to be red.] A gem 
or miiieral, a variety of ruby of a reddish 
color, from Brazil. Nicholson 

RUBICUND, 0 . [L. rubicundus.] Inclining 
to rodness. 

RU'BIED, a. Red as a ruby ; as, a rubied 
lip , rubied nectar. Milton 

RUBIF'IC, a. [L. rubsr and facto.] Making 
red ; as, rubric rays. 

RUBIF1CATION, n. The act of making 
red. Chimutry. 

RU'BIFORM, a. [L. ruber, red, and form.] 
Having the form of red ; as, the rvbiform 
rays of the sun are least refrangible. 

Newton. 

RUBIFY, «. t. [L. ruber, red, and/ocio, to 
make.] To make red. {Little used.] 

Brown. 

RU'BIOUS, a. [L. ru bails.] Red; ruddy 
{Not tn use.] Shak 

RUBLE, n. roo'bl. [Russ, from rublyu, to 
cut.] 

A silver coin of Russia, of the value of about 
fifty-seven cents, or two shillings'fcnd seven 
pence sterling ; in Russia, a hundred ko- 
pecks; originally, the fourth part of a 
grivna or pound, which was cut into four 
equal parts. , Rues. Diet . Tooke. 

RUBRIC, a. [Fr. « brique ; L. It fr Sp. 
rubriea ; from L. rubeo, to be re A] , 

1. In the canon law, a title or article in cer- 

tain ancient law books; so called because 1 
written in red letters. Encyc. 

2 . Directions printed in prsyet'books. 
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Ik* rubric and tbs rules rslstiag to tbs Btur- 
gy are established by royal authority, m w*U 
m the liturgy itself. NsUm. 

EU'BRIG, v. t. To adorn with rod* 
RU'BRI€, \ 

RUDRICAL, ) a * “*** 

RU'BRICAL, a. PUcod in rubric*. 
RUBRICATE, «. t. [L. rubricate.] To 
mark or distinguish with red. Herbert. 

RU BRICATE, a. Marked with red. 

Spelman. 

RUDY, n. [Fr. mbit; Sp. rvbi; Port. m6i, 
ra6m; It. rubmo; 2>. rofyn; O. Dan. & 
Sw. rubitt i Ir. • d . ; from L. rubeo, to be 
rod.] 

,1. Atrocious atone; a mineral of a carmine 
red odor, sometimes verging to violet^ or 
intermediate between carmine and hyacinth 
red ; but its parts vary in color, and hence 
it is called sapphire ruby or orange red, 
and by some vermeille or rubicel. Ktrwan 
There are two kinds of ruby, die oriental 
or corundum, and the spindle. The latter 
is distinguishable from the former by its 
color ana crysialization. Phillips. 

The ruby is next in hardneae and value 
to the diamond, and highly esteemed in 
jewelry. 

2. Redness ; red color. Shak 

3. Any thing red. Milton. 

1. A blain ; a blotch ; a carbuncle. [The 

ruby is said to bo the atone called by rimy 


ruby is said to bo the atone called by rimy 
a carbuncle.'] 

Ruby of arsenic or sulphur, is the realgar, 
or red combmataon of arsenic and sulphur. 

Encyc. Nicholson. 

Ruby of unk, is the red blend. 

Rock ruby , the amethystixontes of the an- 
cients, is the most valued species of garnet. 

Encyc 

ItU'BY, v. t. To make red. Pope. 

RU'BY, a. Of the color of the ruby; red; 
as, ruby lips. ' 

RUCK, v. t. f L. ruyo, to wrinkle, to fold , 
watt, a fold.] 

1. To cower ; 


1 . To cower ; to bend and set dose. [Not 

m use.] Gower 

2. To wrinkle ; as, to ruck up cloth or a gar- 
ment. 

[In this sense, the word is still used by 
the common people of New England ] 
RUCK, n. A wrinkle ; a fold ; a plait 
RUCTATION, n [L. ructo, to belch.] The 
act of belching wind from the stomach. 
RUD, to make red, used by Spenser, is a 
different spelling of red. [06*.] [See 


RUD, n. [Sax. jiubc See Red and Ruddy.] 

1 . Redness , blush ; also, red ocher. 

2. The fish rudd. 

RUDD, n. [probably from red, ruddy.] A 
fish of the genus Cyprinus, with a deep 
body like the bream, but thicker, a promi- 
nent back, and small head. The back is 
of an olive color ; the sides and belly yellow, 
marked with red; the ventral and anal 
fins and toil of a deep red color. 

Diet. N. Hitt. 

RUDDER, r. [G. ruder , an oar and a rud- 
der; Sax. jiopeji, an oar, D. roer, for 
roeder; Sw. roder; Dan. roer. See Row. 
The oar was the first rudder used by man, 
and is still the instrument of steering cer- 
tain boats.] 

1. In navigation, the instrument by which 


a ship is steered; that part of the helm 
which consists of a piece of timber, broad 
at the bottom, whioh enters ti le water and 
is attached to the stern-post by hinges, on 
which it turns. This timber is managed by 
means of the tiller or wheel. Mar. Diet. 

2. That which guides or govern* the course. 
For rhyme the rudder is of versts. Budibnu. 

3. A sieve. [Local See Riddle.] 

Rudder perch, a small fish with the upper 

part of the body brown, varied with large 
round spots of yellow, the belly end sides 
streaked with lines of wliite and yellow. 
This fish is said to follow the rudder* of 
ships in the warm parts of the Atlantic. 

Catesby. Pennant. 
RUDDINESS, r. [from ruddy.] The state 
of being ruddy ; redness, or rather a live- 
ly flesh color ; that degree of redness which 
characterizes high health ; applied chiefly 
to the complexion or color of the human 
skin , as, the ruddiness of the cheeks or 
lips. 

RUDDLE, «. [W. rhuzell; from the root of 
red, ruddy.] 

Tlie name ot a species of chalk or red earth, 
colored by iron. Woodward. 

RUDDLl^MAN, n. One who digs ruddle. 
RUDDOt 1 , n. [Sax. puhbuc ; from the root 
of red, ruddy.] 

A bird; otherwise called red-breast. Carrw. 
RUDDY, a [Sax. jvuhe, jiubu, jicoh; 1). 
rood; G roth ; W. rhus , (ir. i; vtpf, 
Sans, rudhtra, blood This seems to be 
a dialectical orthography of red , — which 
see ] 

1. Of a red color , of a lively flesh color, or 
the color of the human skm m h;gh health. 
Thus we Bay, ruddy cheeks, ruddy lips, a 
ruddy face or skin, a nuldy youth ; and in 
poetic language, ruddy fruit. But the word 
is chiefly nppued to the human skin. 

Dryden. Otway. 

2. Of a bright yellow color , as, ruddy gold. 

[ Unusual. J Dryden. 

RUDE, a. IFr rude, It. rude and rozzo; 
Sp rudo ; L, rudts , D. ruw ; G. roh, raw, 
crude ; Arm. rust The sense is probably 
rough, bioken, and this word may lie allied 
to raw and crude. See Class Rd. No. 35. 
38.] 

1 . Rough ; uneven ; rugged ; unformed by 
art; as, rude workmanship, that is, rough- 
ly finished , rude and unpolished stones. 

Stillivqjleet 

2. Rough ; of coarse manners ; unpolished , 
uncivil , clownish , rustic ; as, a rude coun- 
tryman , rude behavior ; rude treatment , 
a rude attack. 

Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch Shak 

3. Violent; tumultuous ; boisterous, turbu- 

lent ; as, rude winds ; the rude agitation of 
the tea. Boyle. 

4. Violent ; fierce ; impetuous ; as, the rude 
shock of armies. 

5. Harsh ; inclement; as, the rude winter 

Waller 

G. Ignorant; untaught; savage; barbarous, 
as, the rude natives of America or of New 
Holland ; the rude ancestors of the Greeks 
7. Raw; untaught; ignorant, not skilled or 
practiced; as, rude in speech, rude in 
arms. Wot/on. 


8. Artiste; inelegant; not polished; as, a 
rude translation of Virgil. Dryden. 

RUDELY, tub). With roughness; m, a 
mountain rudely formed. 

2. Violently; fiercely; tumultuously. The 
door was rudely assaulted. 

3. In a rude or uncivil manner; as, to be 
rudely accosted. 

4. Without exactness or nicety ; coarsely ; . 
os, work rudely executed. 

I that am rudely •tamp’d, and want love’s 
meekly 

To atrut before a wanton ambling nymph. 

Shak. 

5. Unskillfullv. 

My muse, though rudely, haa resign’d 

Some faint resemblance of his godlike mind. 

, , Ikryden. 

G. Without elegance. 

RUDENESS, u. A rough broken state; 
unevenness ; wildness ; as, the rudeness of 
a mountain, country or landscape. 

2. Coarseness of manners , incivility ; rusti 
city , vulgarity. 

And kings the rudeness of their joy must 
bear Dryden 

3 Ignorance; unskillfUlnoss. 

What he did amiss wnx rather through rude 
ness and want of judgment — Hayward 

4. Artlessness, coarseness; inelegance, ns, 
the rudeness of a painting or pioco of 
sculpture. 

5. Violence; impetuosity; as, the rudeness 
of an attack or shock. 

G V iolenqp , storminess ; as, the rudeness of 
winds or of the season. 

RUDENTURK, «. [Fr. from L. rudens, a 
rope.] 

In architecture, the figure of o ropo or staff, 
plain or carved, with which the flutmgs of 
columns are sometimes filled. Bailey. 

RUDERA11Y, a. [Low I. ruderaritu; from 


the root of rudie, and indicating the prima- 
ry senso of rude to lie broken J Belonging 
to rubbish. [Not used J Diet 

RUDERATJON, n [L rude ratio, from ru- 
drro, to pave with broken stones.] 

The act of paving with pebbles or little 
stones. I AW used J Bailey. 

HUDESBY, «. Ail uncivil turbulent fellow, 
[ Not in use J Shak 

RUDIMENT, n [Fr. from L rudtmentum. 
If connected with erudio, it denotes what 
is taught, and erudio mav l>e connected 
with the Goth, rodyan, to ttjxjak, Sax, pse> 
bon, to read But the real origin is not 
obvious. It may have been formed from 
some word in lid, signifying to shoot or 

l.*A ffrst principle oi element, that which 
is to he first leurnl , as, the rudiments of 
learning or science A i ticulate sounds are 
tho rudiments of language , letters or cha- 
racters are the rudiments of written lan- 
guage , the primary rules of any art or sci- 
ence are its rudiments Hence instruction 
in the rudiments of any art or science, con- 
stitutes the beginning of education in th at 
art or science 

2 'Fhc original of any thing in its first form. 
Thus in botany, thegermen, ovary or seed- 
bud, is the rudiment oi the fruit yet in em- 
bryo, and the seed is the rudiment of a 
new plant. Martyr, 

Rudiment , in natural history, is also an 
imperfect organ ; one which is never fully 


to rubbish. [Yet used J Diet 

IUDERATION, n fL ruderatio, from ru- 
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formed. Thus the flower* in the genus 
Pentatemon, hare four stamens and a ru- 
diment of a fifth, (a simple filament with- 
out an anther.) 

God beholds the first imperfect rudiment* of 
virtue in the soul. Spectator, 

HU'DIMENT, v. t. To ftimish with first 
principles or rules ; to ground ; to settle in 
first principles. Q ay ton. 

RUDIMENT'AL, «. Initial ; pertaining to 
rudiments, or consisting in first principles ; 
as, rudimental essays. Spectator. 

RUE,e. t. ru. [Sax. peopian, hpeoj tan ; W. 
rhvate, rkuadu ; D. rouwen , G. reuen, to 
repent; Dan. & Sw. ruelte, contrition. 
This is the L. rudo, to roar, to bray. Class 
Rd.] 

To lament; to regret ; to grieve for ; as, to 
rue the commission of a crime ; to rife the 

day. 

Thy will 

Chose freely what it now ao Justly rues. 

Milton. 

RUE, v. s. To have compassion. [iVot in 
««e.] Chaucer. 

RUE, n. Sorrow ; repentance. [iVot m use.] 
Shah 

RUE, n. ru. [Sax.pube; D. rmt; G route, 
Dan. rude ; Gr. ftvrn , L. & It. ruta ; Sp. ru- 
da ; Fr rue ; Arm ry ; lr. ruith, raith ; 
Corn. ryte. Rue is a contracted word. 
Qu. irom its bitter taste, grating , rough- 
ness.] 

A plant of the genus Ruta, of ^several spe- 
cies. The common garden ruo is medici- 
nal, as a stimulant and detergent. 

Encyc. 

RUEFUL, a. ru’ful. [rue and full.] Woful ; 
mournful; sorrowftu; to be lamented. 

Spur them to rueful work. Shuk 

2. Expressing sorrow. 

He aigh’d and cast a rueful eye Dryden 
RU'EFULLY, adv. Mournfully, sorrowful- 
ly. More. 

RU'EFULNESS, n. Sorrowfulness ; moum- 
fulness. 

RU'EING, n. Lamentation. Smith 

RUELLE, n. mel'. [Fr. a narrow street, 
from rue, a street.] 

A circle ; a private circle or assembly at a 
private house [Not in use ] Dryden 
RUFES'CENT, a. [L. rufesco, to grow red.] 
Reddish ; tinged with red. Ed. Encyc. 

RUFF, it. [Arm. rouffenn , a wrinkle ; W. 
rhevu, to thicken.] 

1. A piece of plaited linen worn by females 

around the neck. Addtson. 

2. Something puckered or plaited. Pope. 
3 A small fish, a species of l’erca. Walton. 
4. A bird of the genus Tringa, with a tuft of 

fethers around the neck of the male, 
whence the name. The female is called 
reeve. Ed. Encyc. 

H. A state of roughness. [Sax. hpeoj:.] 
[OAs.l Chapman. 

C. Pride ; elevation ; as, princes in the ruff 
of all their glory. V Estrange. 

7 A particular species of pigeon. 

8. At cardB, the act of winning the trick by 
trumping the cards of another suit [D. 
trocf, troeven.] 

RUFF, t> t To ruffle ; to disorder. 

Spenser. 

2. To trump any other suit of cards at whist. 
[D. troeven ] 


RUFFIAN, n. [If this word signifies pri- 
marily a robber, it is from the root of rob, 
Sw. rofoa, Dan. rover. In Scottish, ruffle 
is a worthless fellow. In It rnfflano is a 
pimp, Sp. rufian, Port rufiam ; D. rqfflaan, 

A boisterous, brutal fellow ; a follow ready 
for any desperate crime ; a robber ; a cut- 
throat ; a murderer. Addison. 

RUF'FIAN, a. Brutal ; savagely boisterous ; 

as, ruffian rage. Pope. 

RUF'FIAN, v. t. To play die ruffian; to 
rage ; to raise tumult. Shah. 

RUF'FIAN-LIKE, a. Like a rufllan ; bold 
m crimes ; violent ; licentious. Fulke. 

RUF'FLE, e. t. [Belgic, ruyffelen, to wrin- 
kle. Chaucer has riveling, wrinkling, and 
Spelman cites nfflura or ruffiura from 
Bracton, cm signifying in law a breach or 
laceration of the skin, made by the stroke 
of a stick.] 

1 . Properly, to wnnkle , to draw or contract 
into wrinkles, open plaits or folds. 

Addison. 

2. To disorder by disturbing a smooth sur- 
face , to make une\en by agitation ; as, to 
ruffle the sea or a lake. 

She smooth’d the rtffrd seas. Dryden. 

3. To discompose by disturbing a calm state 
of ; to agitate ; to disturb ; as, to ruffle the 
mind , to ruffle the passions or the temper. 
It expresses less than fret and vex. 

4. To throw into disorder or conftision. 

— Where best 

He might the ruffld foe invest. Iludibrai 

5. To throw together in a disorderly man- 
ner 

I ruffl'd up foll’n leaves in heap. [ Unusual] 
Chapman 

6. To furnish with ruffles; as, to riffle a 
shirt 

RUF'FLE, v. i. To grow rough or turbu- 
lent, as, the winds ruffle. Shak. 

2. To play loosely; to nutter. 

On his right shoulder Ins thick mane reclin’d, 
Ruffle* at speed and dances m the wind. 

Dryden 

3. To be rough ; to jar ; to be iu contention. 
They would ruffle with jurors. [Obs.^ 

RUF'FLE, n. A strip of plaited cambric or 
other fine doth attached to some border of 
a garment, ns to the wristband or bosom. 
That at the bosom is sometimes called by 
the English, a frill 

2. Disturbance , ngitation ; commotion ; os, 
to put the mind or temper in a ruffle. 
RUF'FLE, In A particular beat or roll of 
RUFF, / the drum, used on certain 

occasions m military affairs, as a mark of 
respect. Lieutenant Generals have three 
riffles, as they pass by the regiment, guard, 
&c. Major generals have two, brigadiers 
• one, &c. Encyc. 

RUF'FLE, \ v. t. To beat the ruff or roll of 
RUFF, / the drum. 

RUF'FLED, pp. Disturbed ; agitated ; fur- 
nished with ruffles. 

RUF'FLER, ». A bully ; a swaggerer. [A r <rf 
in use.] 

RUF'FLlNG, ppr. Disturbing; agitating, 
tarnishing with ruffles. 

RUFFLING, n. Commotion ; disturbance ; 
agitation. 


RUF'FLlNG, \ppr. Beating a roll of the 
RUFFING, / drum! 

RUF'FLlNG, \ n. A particular beat or roll 
RUF'FING, / of the drum, used <fa cer- 
tain occasions as a mark of respect 
RUTOUS, o. [L. rvfus; Sp. nrfo; Port 
rmvo ; probably from the root ofL.rvieo.] 
Reddish ; of a reddish color, or rather of a 
yellowish red. 

RUF'TER-HQOD, n. In falconry, a hood 
to be worn by a hawk when she is first 
drawn. Bailey. 

RUG, n. [D. ruig, G. ranch, rough, hairy, 
shaggy ; Sw. rugg, entangled hair; rug- 
nigged, shaggy. This coincides with 
an. rug, W. rhyg, rye, that is, rough ; 
W. rhug, something abounding with points. 
In W. brycan is a mg, a clog, a brogue for 
the feet, a covering. Thu belongs to the 
great family of rough, L. ruga, ravens.] 

1. A coarse nappy woolen cloth used for a 
bed cover, and in modern times particu- 
larly, for covering the carpet before a 
fire-place. This name was formerly given 
to a coarse kind of frieze used for win- 
ter garments, and it may be that the poor 
in some countries still wear it. Butin 
America, 1 believe the name is applied 
only to a bed cover for ordinary beds, and 
to a covering before a fire-place. 

2. A rough, woolly or shaggy dog. 
RUG'GEl), a. [from the root of rug, rough, 

— which see.] 

1. Rough; full of asperities on the surface; 
broken into sharp or irregular points or 
crags, or otherwise uneven, as, a rugged 
mountain , a rugged road. 

2. Unoven ; not neat or regular. 

Ills well proportion’d beard made rough and 
» uifged Shak. 

3. Rough m temper, harsh, hard; crab- 
bed , austere. South. 

4. Stormy; turbulent; tempestuous; as, 
rugged weather , a rugged season. 

5 Rough to the ear , harsh , grating ; as, a 
rugged verse in poetry ; rugged prose. 

Dryden 

G. Sour; surly, frowning; wrinkled; as, 
rugged looks. 

7. Violent ; rude ; boisterous. Iludibras 

8. Rough ; shaggy, as, a rugged bear. 

Fairfax. 

9. In botany, scabrous, rough with tuber- 
cles or stiff points ; as a leaf or stem. 

Martyn. 

RUG'GEDLY, adv. In a rough or rugged 
manner. 

RUG'GEDNESS, n. The quality or state 
of being rugged ; roughness , aspenty of 
surface ; as, the ruggedness of laud or of 
roads. 

2. Roughness of temper; harshness; surli- 
ness. 

3. Coarseness ; rudeness of manners. 

4. Storauneas ; boisterousness ; as of a sea- 
son. 

RUG'-GOWNED, a. Wearing a coarse 
gown or rug. Beaum 

RUG'IN, n. A nappy cloth. [ATo# used.] 
Wiseman. 

RU'GINE, n. [Fr.] A surgeon's rasp. 

Sharp. 

RU'GOSE, \ a. [L. rvgosus, from ruga, a 
RU'GOUS, / wrinkle.] Wrinkled ; lull of 
wrinkles. Wiseman. 
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3. In h ot m g , a ragoee leaf is whan the wains 
mm mere contracted than the disk, eo that 
the letter rises into little inequalities, as in 
Mgr, primrose, oowtlip, Ac. * 

Marty*. Smith, 
RUGOS'ITY, *. A state of being wrinkled, 
f Link need. 1 5WM. 

RUIN, «. [Fr. mine, from L. & 8p. mina ; 
It mtna and rotina ; from L. mo, to fall, 
to rash down ; W. rhewin, a sudden glide, 
slip or fall, ruin ; rhete, something slipp 
or smooth, ice, frost ; rhsu, to move oi 
active ; rhib, a running off ; rhtbux, a de- 
" * ‘ ‘ ords are of 


or smooth, ice, frost ; rhtu, to move or be 
Mb, a running off; rh M ' 
stroyer. Perhaps the latter w< 
another family.] 

1. Destruction; fall; overthrow; defeat; 
that change of any thing which destroys 
It or entirely defeats its object or unfits it 
for use ; as, the min of a house ; the rum 
of a ship or an army ; the ruin of a con- 
stitution of government; the ruin of 
health; the ruin of commerce ; the mm of 
public or private happiness ; the ruin of a 
project 

2. Mischief ; bane , that which destroys. 

The errors of young men are the ruin of bu- 
siness. Bacon. 


3. Rum, more generally rums, the remains 
of a decayed or demolished city, house, 
fortress, or any work of art or other thing ; 
as, the rums of Balbec, Palmyra or Perse- 
polis , the rums of a wall ; a castle in mins. 

The labor of a day will not build up a virtu- j 
out habit on the rutru of an old and vicious 
character. Buckminster. 


4. The decayed or enfeebled remains of a 
natural object ; as, the venerable old man 
presents a great mind m rums. 

5. The cause of destruction. 

They were the ruin of him and of all Israel. 

2 Chrun nvm. 


RU'IN, v t. [Fr. miner.] To demolish , to 
pull down, burn, or otherwise destroy, 
as, to rutn a city or an edifice. 

2. To subvert, to destroy, as, to ruin a 
state or government. 

3. To destroy ; to bring to an end ; as, to 
rutn commerce or manufactures. 

4. To destroy in any manner , as, to rutn 
health or happiness , to rutn reputation. 

5. To counteract ; to defeat , as, to rutn a 
plan or project. 

6. To deprive of felicity or fortune. 

By thee rais’d I rum all my foes. Mtlton. 

Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown 

Dryden 

7. To impoverish ; as, to be ruined by specu- 
lation. 

The eyes of olhet people are the eyes that 
ruin us Franklin 

8. To bring to everlasting misery; as, to 
min the soul 

RU'IN, v. i. To fall into ruins. Mtlton. 

2. To run to ruin ; to fall into decay or be 
dilapidated. 

Though he his house of polish'd marble 
build, 

Yet shall it rtua like the moth’s frail cell. 

Sandys. 

3. To be reduced ; to be brought to poverty 
or misery. 

If we are idle, and disturb the industrious in 
their business, we shall ruin the faster. 

Locke. 


[Refe. This intransitive uae of the verb is noW un- 
usual.] 
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| RU'IN ATE, e. t To demolish ; to subvert ; 



RUINATION, n. Subvemon ; overthrow ; 

demolition. [ Inelegant mod o ieo/ete.] . 
RUINED, pp, Demolished ; destroyed; 

subverted ; reduced to poverty ; undone. 
RU'INER, a. One that nuns or destroys. 

RU'INIFORM, a. [L. ruma JdfjSJT] 
Having the appearance of ruins, or the 
ruins of houses. Certain minerals are 
said to be rutmform. 

RU'INING, ppr. Demolishing; subverting; 
destroying ; reducing to poverty ; bringing 
to endless misery. 

RU'INOUS, a. [L. ruinosus ; Fr. rumeiM?.] 

1. Fallen to ruin ; entirely decayed; demo- 
lished ; dilapidated ; as an edifice, bridge 
or wall in a ruinous state. 

2. Destructive ; baneful ; pernicious ; bring- 
ing or tending to bring certain ruin. Who 
can describe the rubious practico of in- 
temperance ? 

3. Composed of ruins ; consisting in ruins ; 
as, a ruinous heap. Is. xvii. 

RU'INOVSLY, adv. In a ruinous manner ; 
destructively. 

RU'INOUSNESS, n. A ruinous state or 
quality. 

RULE, n. [W. rheol ; Arm. real ; Sax jicgol, 
Jieojol , Sw . l)an. G. Si D. reyrl , Fr. regie , 
Sp .reyla, Port, reyoa, rtyra , It. reyola , 
L. requla , from reyo, to govern, that is, to 
stretch, strain or make straight. I sup- 
pose the Welsh rheol to be a contracted 
word ] 

2. Government, sway, empire, control, 
supreme command or authority 

A wUe servant shall have rule over a son 
that rauseth shairic I’rov xvii 

Ami hi* stern tide the groaning land obey’d. 

Pope. 

2 That whirh is established as a principle, 
standard or directory ; that by which any 
thing is to be adjusted or regulated, or to 
which it is to be conformed, that which 
is settled by authority or custom for guid- 
ance and direction. Thus a statute or 
law is a rule of civil conduct ; a canon is 
a rule of ecclesiastical government , the 
precept or command of a father is a rule 
of action or obedience to children ; prece- 
dents in law are rules of decision to 
judges, maxims and customs furnish 
rules for regulating our social opinions and 
manners. The laws of God are rules for 
directing us in life, paramount to all others. 

A rule which you do not apply, is no rule at 
all. J M. Mason 

3. An instrument by which lines are drawn. 
A judicious artist will use hit eye, but he 

will trust only to his rule. South 

4. Established mode or Course of proceed- 
ing prescribed in private life. Every ma if 
should have some fixed rules for managing 
his own affairs. 

5. In literature , a maxim, canon nr precept 
to be observed in any art or science. 

Encyc. 

6. In monasteries, corporations or societies, a 
law or regulation to be observed by the 
society ana its particular members. 

7. In courts, rules are the determinations 
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end orders of court, to be obser ve d bv its 
offioers in conducting the basin— of the 
court 

8. In arithmetic end algebra, a determinate 
mode prescribed for performing any ope- 
ration and producing a certain result 
0. In grammar, an established form of con- 
struction in a particular class of words ; 
or the expression of that form in words. 
Thus it is a rule in English, that • or at, 
added to a noun m the nw giibr number, 
forms the plural of that noun ; but man 
forms its plural men, and is an exception 
to the rule. 

Buie of three, is that rule of arithmetic wbioh 
directs, when three terms are given, how 
to find a fourth, which shall have the same 
ratio to the third term, as the second has 
to tho first. 

RULE, v. t. To govern; to control the 
will and actions of others, either by arbi- 
trary power and authority, or by establish- 
ed laws. The emperors of the East rule 
their subjects without the restraints of a 
constitution. In limited governments, 
men are ruled by known laws. 

If a man know not how to rule hla own 
home, how shall he take care of the church of 
God? 1 Tim. ill. 

2. To govern the movements of things ; to 
conduct; to manage; to control. That 
God rules the world he has created, is a 
fundamental article of belief. 

3. To manage; to oonduct, in almost any 
manner. 

4. To settle as by a rule. 

That’s a ruled case with the schoolmen. 

Attcrlmry 

5. To mark with lines by a ruler ; as, to rule 
a blank book. 

G. To establish by decree or decision ; to 
determine ; as a court. 

RULE, v. i. To have power or command , 
to exerciso supreme authority. 

By me princes rule Prov. vlii. 

It is often followed by over. 

They shall rule over their oppressors. Is. xiv. 
We subdue and tub ever all other creatures. 

Kay. 

RU'LED, pp Governed; controlled; con- 
ducted; managed; established by deci- 
sion. 

RU'LER, n One that governs, whether 
emperor, king, pope or governor , anv one 
that exercises supreme power over others. 

2 One that makes or executes laws in a 
limited or free government Thus legis- 
lators and magistrates are called rulers. 

3. A rale ; an instrument of wood or metal 
with straight edges or sides, by whidh 
lines arc drawu on paper, parchment or 
other substance. When a ruler has the 
lines of chords, tangents, lines, Ac. it is 
called a plane scale. Encyc. 

RU'LlNG,ppr Governing; controlling the 
wifi and actions of intelligent beings, or 
the movements of otlier physical homes. 

' 2 Marking by a ruler. 

3 Deciding; determining. 

4 a Predominant, chief; controlling; as, 
a ruling passion. 

RU'LY, a. [from rule.] Orderly ; easily re- 
strained. [Nol in uee.] [8ee Unruly.] 
RUM, n. Spirit distilled from cane juice ; or 
the scuaunings of the juice from the boil- 
3 P 2 
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ing-house, or from the treacle or melasbes 
which drains from sugar, or from duftder, 
the lees of former distillations. 

Edward*, W. Ind. 
In the United States, rum is distilled 
from melasies only. 

2. A low oant word for a country parson. 

Swift. 

RUM, a. Old fashioned ; queer. [Not in 
use.] 

RUM'BLE, v. i. [D. rommelen ; O. rum- 
mein ; Dan. runder ; It. rombare. If Rm 
are the radical letters, this word may be 
referred to the Ch. Syr. Heb. & Eth. Bjn 
raam, Class Rm. No. 11. With a prefix, 
grumble , Gr. L. fremo, Ir. crutm, 

thunder, G. brvmmen, D. brommen, brem- 
men, &c.; Sw. rfana, to bellow.] 

To make a low, heavy, continued sound ; 
as, thunder rumble < at a distance, but when 
near, its sound is sharp and rattling. A 
heavy carriage rumble* on the pavement. 
RUM'BLER, n. The person or thing that 
rumbles. 

RUM'BLING, ppr. Making a low, heavy 
continuod sound ; As, rumblmg thunder. A 
rumbling noise is a low, heavy, continued 
noise. 

RUM'BLING, n A low, heavy, continuod 
sound Jer xlvii. 

RUM'BUI), ti A grog blossom ; the popu- 
lar name of a redness occasioned by the 
detestable practice of excessive drinking. 
Rumbuds usually appear first on the nose, 
and gradually extcna over the face. 

Ruth 

RUMINANT, a. [Fr from L ru,«»«o.] 
Chewing the cud ; having the property of 
chewing again what lias been Bwallowcd, 
as, rummant animals. Ray 

RU'MINANT, n. An animal that chews the 
cud. Rummant* are four footed, hairy apd 
viviparous. Encyc. Ray. Derham. 

RU'MINATE, v. i. [Fr. ruminer; L. runn- 
no, from rumen , the cud ; W. rhum, that 
swells out] 

1. To chew the cud; to chew again what 
has been slightly chewed and swallowed. 
Oxen, sheep, deer, goats, camelB, hares 
and squirrels ruminate in fact , other ani- 
mals, as moles, bees, crickets, beetles, 
crabs, &c. only appear to ruminate. 

Peyer. Encyc. 
The only animals endowed with the 
genuine faculty of rumination, are the Ru- 
minantia, or cloven-hoofed quadrupeds, 
( Peeora, Linnaeus;) but the hare, although 
its stomach is differently organized, is an 
occasional and partial ruminant Ed Encyc. 

2. To muse ; to meditate ; to think again 
and again ; to ponder. It is natural to ru- 
minate on misfortunes. 

He practices a slow meditation, and ruminate t 
on the subject. Watt*. 

RU'MINATE, v. t. To chew over again. 

2. To muse on ; to meditate over and over 
again. 

Mad with desire, she ruminate* her sin. 

Dryden. 

RUMINATED, pp. Chewed again ; mused 


RU'MIN ATING, ppr. Chewing the cud; 


musing. 

RUMINATION, n. [L. rwmtNorio.] The 
act of chewing the cud. 


2. The power or property of chewing &• 
cud. 

Rumination is given t* mdmeh, to enable 
them at once to lay np a great store of food, and 
afterwards to chew it. jMmtknot. 

3*A musing or continued thinking on a 
subject ; deliberate meditation or reflection. 
Retiring full 0 f rumination sad. Thornton. 
RU'MIN ATOR, n. One that ruminates or 
muses on any subject ; one that pauses to 
deliberate and consider. Cotgrave. 

RUMMAGE, n A searching carefolly by 
looking into every corner and by tumbling 
over things 

RUMMAGE, v. t. [Qu. L. rimor , or Fr. re - 
muer.] 

To search narrowly by looking into every 
comer and turning over or removing goods 
or other things 

Our greedy seamen rummage every hold. 

Dry den. 

RUMMAGE, v. i. To search a place nar- 
rowly by looking among things. 

I have often rummaged for old books in Llttle- 
BrJtam and Duck-lane. Swift. 

RUMMAGED, pp. Searched in every cor- 
ner 

RUMMAGING, ppr. Searching in every 
corner. 

RUM'MEll, n. [D. roemer, a wine glass, 
from roemen, to vaunt, brag or praise J 
A glass or drinking cup. [Not in ute. J 

Philip*. 

RUMOR, n. [L.] Flying or popular re- 
port , a current Btory passing from oue per- 
son to another, without any known autho- 
rity for the truth of it. 

Rumor next and chance 
And tumult and confusion all linbroil'd. 

Milton. 

When ye shall hear of wars and 1 umor * of 
wars, be ye not troubled. Mark xui. 

2. Report of a fact , a story well authorized. 
This tumor of him went forth throughout all 
Judea. Luke vii 
3 Fame , reported celebrity. 

Great is the rumor of this drcadftil knight. 

Shak. 

RUMOR, v. 1. To report , to tell or circu- 
late a report. 

’Twas rumor’d 

My father ’scap’d from out the citadel. 

Dryden. 

RUMORED, pp. Told among the people ; 
reported. 

RU'MORLR, n. A reporter; a teller of news. 

Shah 

RUMORING, ppr. Reporting; telling news. 
RUMP, n. [G. rump/, Sw. rumpa ; Dan. 
rumpe or rompe.] 

1. The end of the back bone of an animal 
with the parts adjacent. Among the Jews, 
the rump was esteemed the most delicate 
part of the animal. Encyc. 

. 2. The buttocks. ffttdibra t. 

RUM'PLE, v. t [D. rompelcn, to rumple ; 
Sax. hnympelle, a fold ; probably connect- 
ed with crumple, W. erwm, crow, crooked, 
crymu, to bend.] 

To wrinkle ; to make uneven ; to form into 
irregular inequalities; as, to rumple an 
apron or a cravat. Swift. 

RUM'PLE, n. A fold or plait Dryden. 
RUMTLED, pp. Formed into irregular 
wrinkles or folds. 


R UMFLR S8, a. Dsrttate of a fofl; as , a 

funtpittt fowl. Lawrence. 

RUMPTING, ppr. Making uneven. 

RUN, v. i. pret rm or run ; pp. run. [Sax. 
jiennan ; and with a transposition of letters, 
tejinan,apman, yjitum; Goth, rmnan; D. 
rennen ; G. rennen, rumen; Dan. tinder ; 
Sw. rlmna. The Welsh has rhin, anuming, 
a channel, hence the JZAtne.] 

I. To move or pass in almost any manner, 
as on the feet or on wheels. Men and other 
animals run on their feet; carriages run 
on wheels, and wheels nut on their axle- 
trees. 

2'. To move or pass on the feet with celerity 
or rapidity, by leaps or long quick steps, 
as, men and quadrupeds run when in haste. 

3. To use the legs in moving; to step ; as, 
children run alone or run about. Locke. 

4. To move in a hurry. 

The priest and people run about. B. Jorum 

5. To proceed along the surface ; to extend , 
to spread ; as, the fire run* over a field or 
forest. 

The fire ran along upon the ground. Exod. ix 

6. To rush with violence; as, a ship run * 
against a rock ; or one ship run* against 
another. 

7. To move or pass on the water ; to sail , 
as, ships run regularly between New York 
and Liverpool. Before a storm, run into a 
harbor, or under the lee of the land. The 
ship has run ten knots an hour. 

8. To contend in a race ; as, men or horses 
run for a prize. 

9. To flee for escape. When General Wolfe 
was dying, an officer standing by him 
exclaimed. See how they run. Who run ? 
said the dying hero. The enemy, said 
the officer. Then 1 die happy, said the 
general. 

10. To depart privately; to steal away. 

My conscience will serve me to run from 
this Jew, my master Shak 

I I . To flow in any manner, slowly or rapid- 
ly ; to move oj pass , as a fluid. Rivers 
run to the ocean or to lakes. The Con- 
necticut run* on sand, and its water is re- 
markably pure. The tide run* two or three 
miles an hour. Tears run down the checks. 

12. To emit ; to let flow. 

I command that the conduit run nothing but 
claret Shak. 

Rivers run potable gold. Milton. 

But this form of expression is elliptical, 
with being omitted ; “ rivers run with po- 
table gold.” 

13. To be liquid or fluid. 

As wax dissolves, as ice begins to run — 

Addison. 

14. To be fusible ; to melt 

Sussex iron ores run freely in the fire. 

Woodward. 

15. To fuse ; to melt 

Tour iron must not burn in the fire, that is, 
run or melt for then It will be brittle. Maim. 

16. To turn ; as, a wheel runs on an axis or 
on a pivot 

17. To pass ; to proceed; as, to rm through 
a course of business ; to run through life ; 
to run in a circle or a line ; to run through 
all degrees of promotion. 

18. To flow, as words, language or periods. 
The lines run smoothly. 
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19. To pass, m tin*. 

m fasts* our tine moss, wt shoeld^fagtod la 
most put of oar lives th*t it roa a 


20. To have a legal course ; to be attached 
to; to have legal effect. 

Customs run only upon oar good* imported 
or exported, and that hut once <br iO; where** 
interest nm* a* well upon our Alp* as goods, 
and must be yearly paid. (Midi. 

21. To have, a course or direction. 

Where the generally allowed practice run* 
counter to it Locke. 

Little is the wisdom, where the flight 

So ram against *11 reason. Shale. 


23. To pass in thought, speech or practice ; 
u, to nm through a serie* of arguments ; 
to nm from one topic to another. 

Virgil, in hi* first Georgic, has nm into * set 
of precepts foreign to bis subject. Addison. 

23. To be mentioned cursorily or in few 


The whole nm on short, like articles in an 
account Arbntknot. 

24. To have a continued tenor or course. 
The conversation ran on the affair* of the 
Greeks. 

The king’s ordinary style runneth, “our sove- 
reign lord the king " Sanderson. 

25. To be in motion ; to speak incessantly. 
Her tongue run* continually. 

26. To be busied ; to dwell. 

When we desire any thing, our nund* run 
wholly on the good circumstance* of it ; when 
it is obtained, our minds nm wholly on the bad 
ones. *“/'• 

27 To be popularly known. 

Men gave them their own names, by which 
they run a great while in Rome. Temple. 

28. To be received , to have reception, suc- 
cess or continuance. The pamphlet runs 
well among a certain class of people. 

29. To proceed in sticcession. 

She saw with joy the line immortal run. 

Each sire impress’d and glaring in hi* son. 

Pope. 

30. To pass from one state or condition to 

another ; as, to run into confusion or er- 
ror ; t o run distracted. Additon. 

31. To proceed in a train of conduct. 

You should run a certain course Shah. 

32. To be in force. 

The owner hath incurred th’e forfeiture of 
eight yean profits of h» lands, before he comcth 
to the knowledge of the process that runneth 
against him. Bacon. 

33. To be generally received. 

He was not ignorant what report nm of him- 
self Wto- 

34 To be carried; to extend; to rue; as, 
debates run high. 

In popish countries, the power of the clergy 
nm* higher. dyl^e. 

35. To have a track or course. 

Searching the ulcer with my probe, the sinus 

nm up above the orifice. Witeman. 

36. To extend ; to lie in continued length. 
Veins of silver run in different directions. 

37. To have a certain direction. The line 
run* east and west. 

38. To pass in an orbit of any figure. The 
planets nm their periodical courses. The 
comets do not nm lawless through the re- 
gions of space. 

39. To tend in growth or progress. . rnde 
is apt to nm into a contempt of oth ers. 

40. To grow exuberantly. Young persons 


of Id or 12 years old, mob nm up to wen 

and women. 

If the richness of the graand cause tumps to 
nm to leaves, treading dawn the leaves will 
help their rooting. Mortimer. 

41. To discharge pna or othsr matter; as, 
an ulcer new. 

42. To reach ; to extend to the remembrance 
of; as, time out of mind, the memory of 
which nmneth not to the contrary. 

43. To continue in time, before it becomes 
due and payable ; as, a note runt thirty 
days; a note of six months has ninety days 
to nm. 

44. To continue in effect, force or operation. 
The statute msy be prevented from running 

— by the act of the creditor. 

Hopkitwon. Wheaton'* Rep. 

45. To press with numerous demands of 
psyment ; as, to run upon a bank. 

46. To paa* or fall into mult, vice or misfor- 
tune ; as, to run into vice ; to nm into 
evil practice* ; to run into debt ; to nm 
into mistakes. 

47. To fall or pass by gradual changes ; to 
make a transition ; as, colors nm one into 
another. 

48 To have a general tendency. 

Temperate climates run into moderate go- 
vernments Suttfl. 

49. To proceed aa on a ground or principle. 
[06s-] 

50. To pass or proceed in conduct or ma- 
nagement. 

Tarquin, running into all the methods of ty- 
ranny, after a cruel reign was expelled. Suttfl. 

5 1 . To creep , to move by creeping or crawl- 
ing ; as, serpents run on the ground. 

52. To slide , as, a sled or sleigh run * on 
the snow. 

53. To dart ; to shoot; as a meteor in the 
sky. 

51. To ffy , to move in the air; as, the 
clouds run from N.E. to 8.W. 

55. Ill Scripture , to pursue or practice the 
duties of religion. 

Ye did run well, who did hinder you f Gal.v. 
56 In election*, to liave interest or favor ; to 
be supported by votes. The candidate will 
not run, or he will run well. 

To run after, to pursue or follow. 

2 To search for , to endeavor to find or ob- 
tain , as, to run after similes. Locke. 
To run at, to attack with the horns, aa a bull. 
To run away, to flee ; to escape. 

To run away with, to hurry without delibe- 
ration. Locke 

2. To convey away ; or to assist in escaj>e 
or elopement. 

To run in, to enter ; to step in. 

To nm into, to enter ; as, to run into danger. 
To run’ in trutt, to nm in debt; to get 
credit. [2Vo< fa use.l 
To run m with, to close ; to comply ; Jo 
agTee with. [Unusual,] Baker. 

2. To make towards ; to nesr , to sail close 
to , as, to run fa with the land ; a teaman's 
phrase. 

To run down a coast, to sail along it 
To run on, to be continued. Their accounts 
had rag on for a year or two without a 
settlement. 

2. To talk incessantly. 

3. To continue a course. Drayton. 
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4. To peoss with jokes or ridkmle ; to abuse 
with sarcasms; to boar hard a*. 

To nm over, to overSow; aa, a tup run* 
over ; or the liquor runt over* 

To run out, to oome to an end ; to expire ; 
as, a lease run* out at Michaelmas. 

2. To spread exuberantly; as,inseetft» ani- 
mals nm out into legs. H am mo n d . 

3. To expatiate; os, to run out into beauti- 

ful digressions. He run* out in praise of 
Milton. Addison. 

4. To be wasted or exhausted ; as, an estate 
managed without economy, will soon nm 
out. 

5. To become poor by extravagance. 

And had her stock been less, no doubt 

She must have long ago run out. Dryden. 
To runup, to rise; to swell; to amount. Ac- 
counts of goods credited run up very fast. 
RUN, v. t. To drive or push ; fa a yenerai 
sente. Hence to run a sword through the 
body, is to stab or pierce it. 

2. To drive ; to force. 

A talkative person run* himself upon grrat 
inconveniences, by blabbing out his own or 
others' secrets. Hay. 

Others accustomed to retired speculations, 
run natural philosophy into metaphysical no- 
tions. Locke. 

3. To cause to be driven. 

They ran the ship aground. Acts xxvii. 

4. To melt ; to fuse. 

The purest gold must be run and washed. 

Felton 

5. To incur ; to encounter ; to run the rilk 
or hazard of losing one’s property. To 
run the danger, is a phrase not uowin use. 

0. To venture ; to hazard. 

lie would himself be in the Ilighlsnds to re- 
ceive them, and run his fortune with them. 

Clarendon. 

7. To smuggle; to import or export without 
paying the duties required by law ; as, to 
run goods. 

8. To pursue in thought, to carry in con- 

templation , os, to run the worla back to 
its first original. South. 

I would gladly understand the formation of u 
soul, and run it up to its punctual tultvns. 

Coliter. 

9. To push ; to thrust , as, to run the hand 
into the pocket or the bosom ; to run p 
nail into the foot. 

1 0. To ascertain and mark by metes and 
bound* ; as, to run a lino between towns 
or states. 

11. To cause to ply , to maintain in miming 
or passing ; as, to run a stage oooch from 
London to Bristol, to run a lino of packets 
from New Haven to New York. 

12. To cause to pass, as, to run a rope 
through a block. 

13. To found, to shape; form or maka in a 
mold ; to cast , as, to run buttons or balls. 

To run down, in bunting, to chaos to weari- 
ness ; as, to rim down a stag. 

2. In navigation, to run down a vessel, is to 
run against her, end on, and sink bar. 

Mar. Diet. * 

3. To crush ; to overthrow ; to overbear. 
Religion is ran down by the Ucsnas of these 

times. Berklei. 

To nm hard, to press with jokes, sarcasm 
or ridicule. 

2 To urge or press importunately. 
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To run over, to recount In a cursory man- 
ner; to narrate hastily; as, torn* over the 
particular* of a story. 

S. To consider cursorily. 

3. To pass the eye over hastily. 

To run out, to thrust or push out; to ex- 
tend. 

2. To waste; to exhaust; as, to run out an 
estate. 

To run through, to expend ; to waste ; as, to 
run through an estate. 

To ran up, to increase ; to enlarge by addi- 
tions A man who takes goods on credit, 
is apt to rim up his account to a large sum 
before he is aware of it 
2. To thrust up, as any thing long and slen- 
der. 

RUN, «. The act of running. 

2. Course ; motion ; as, the run of humor. 

Bacon. 

3. Flow ; as, a run of verses to please the 

ear. Broome. 

4. Course; process; continued series; as, 
the run of events. 

5. Way ; will ; uncontrolled course. 

Our family must have their run. Arbuthnot. 

6. General reception , continued success. 

It is impossible for detached papers to have 

a general run or long continuance, if not diver- 
sified with humor. Addtton. 

7. Modish or popular clamor ; as, a violent 
run against university education. Swift. 

8. A genera] or uncommon pressure on a 
bank or treasury for payment of its notes. 

9. The aftmost part of a ship's bottom. 

Mar. Diet 

10. The distance sailed by a ship, as, we 
had a good run. 

11. A voyage; also, an agreement among 

sailors to work a passage from one place 
to another. Mar. Diet 

12 A pair of mill-stones. A null has two, 
four or six runs of stones. 

13 Prevalence ; as, a disease, opinion or 
fashion has its run. 

14. In the middle and southern stntes of] 
America, a small stream ; a brook. 

In the long run, [at the long run, not so ge- 
nerally used,] signifies tlio whole process 
or course of tilings taken together; m the 
final result ; in the conclusion or end. 

The run of mankind, the generality of people. 
RUNAGATE, n. [Fr. runagat .] A fugitive; 
an apostate ; a rebel; a vagabond. 

•Sidney. Shak. 

RUNAWAY, w. [run and away.] One that 
flies from danger or restraint; one that 
deserts lawftil service ; a fugitive. Shat. 
RUNG ATI ON, n. [L. runcatio.] A weed- 
ing. [Not in use J Evelyn. 

RUN'CINATE, a. [L. runcina, a saw.] In 
botany , a runcinate leaf is a sort of pinna- 
tifid leaf, with the lobes convex before and 
straight behind, like the teeth of a double 
saw, as in the dandelion. Martyn. 

Lion toothed; cut into several transverse 
acute segments, pointing backwards. 

Smith . 

RUND'LE, n. [from round, G. rund. ] A 
round , a step of a ladder. Duppa. 

2. Something put round an axis ; a pentro- 
chium, as, a cylinder with a rundte about 
Wilkin*. 

| n - , [from round."] A small 


RUN'LET, j barrel of no cer ta in di- 
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mentions. It may contain from 8 to 20 
imlkms. Emcyc. 

RUNE, a. [See Runic.] The runic letter or 
character. Temple. 

RtPNER, n. A bard or learned man among j 
the ancient Goths. [See jRwmc.] Temple. 
RUWES, ». plur. Gothic poetry or rhymes. 

Temple. 

RUNG, pret. and pp. of Bing. 

RUNG, n A floor timber in a ship, whence 
the end is called a rung-head ; mors pro- 
perly n floor-head. Mar. Diet. 

RU’NIG, a. [W. rhm, Ir. run, Goth, rana, 
Sax. pun, a secret or mystery, a letter .1 
An epithet applied to the language and let- 
ters of the ancient Gotha. [In Russ. 
chronoyu is to conceal.] 

RUN'NEL, n. [from run.] A rivulet ot 
small brbok. [Not in use.] Fairfax. 
RUN’NER, n. [from run.] One that runs ; 
that which runs. 

2. A racer. Dryden. 

3 A messenger. Swift. 

4. A shooting sprig. 

In every root there will be one runner, with 

little bud* on it. Mortimer. 

5. One of the stones of a mill. Ib. 

6. A bird. Ainsworth. 

7. A thick rope used to increase the me- 

chanical power of a tackle. Mar. Diet. 

8. One of the timbers on which a sled or 
sleigh slides. 

RUN 'NET, n. [D. runzel, from runnen, ron- 
nen, to curdle ; G. rinnen, to curdle, and to 
run or flow ; Sax. jepunnen, coagulated. 
It is sometimes written Rennet.] 

The concreted milk found in the stomachs 
of calves or other sucking quadrupeds. 
The same name is given to a liquor pre- 
pared by steeping the inner membrane of a 
calf’s stomach in water, and to the mem- 
brane itself. This is used for coagulating 
milk, or converting it into curd in the ma- 
king of cheese. Encjjc. 

RUN'N ING, ppr. Moving or going with 
rapidity, flowing. 

2. a. K ept for the race ; as, a running horse. 

Law. 

3. In succession ; without any intervening 
day, year, &c. , as, to visit two days run- 
ning , to sow land two years running. 

4 Discharging pus or other matter; as, a 
running sore. 

RUN'NING, n The act of running, orpats- 
ing with speed. 

2. That which runs or flows ; as, the first 
running of a still or of cider at the mill. 

3. The discharge of an ulcer or other sore. 
RUN'N JNG-FUjHT, n. A battle in which 

one party flees and the other pursues, but 
the party fleeing keeps up the contest. 
RUNnI N G-1U G'GI NG, n. That part of a 
ship’s rigging or ropes which passes 
through blocks, &c.j in distinction from 
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RUNNING-TITLE, n. In printing, tbc title 
of a book that is continued from page to 
page on the upper margin. 

RUN'NION, «. [Fr. rogner, to cut, pare or 
shred.] A paltry scurvy wretch. Shah. 

RUNT, n. fin D. rund is a bull or cow ; in 
Scot, runt ib the trunk of a tree, a harden- 
ed rtem or stalk of a plant, an old withered 
woman. It may be from D. nrnnen, to 
contract. See Runnel.] 


Any animal small below the natural or usual 
m of the 
Oftame \ 


sins of the species. 

pigeons, tie croppers, carriers and 


Walton. 

tie J 

RUPEE’, n. [Pen. Ajy ropab, silver, 
and ropiah is a thick round piece of money 
in the Mogul’s dominions, value 24 stivers. 
Cattle.] 

A silver coin of the East Indies, of the value 
of 2*. 4 d. or 2s. 6d. sterling; about 82 or 
86 cents. 

RUPTJON, n. [L. rwptio, rumpo, to break.] 
Breach ; a break or bursting open. 

Witenum. 

RUPTURE, n. [Fr. from L. ruptut, rumpo, 
to break.] 

1. The act of breaking or bursting; the 

state of being broken or violently parted ; 
as, the rupture of the skin ; the rupture of 
a vessel or fiber. Arbuthnot. 

2. Hernia; a preternatural protrusion of 
the contents or the abdomen. 

3. Breach of peace or concord, either be- 
tween individuals or nations ; between na- 
tions, open hostility or war. We say, the 
parties or nations have come to an open 
rupture. 

He knew that policy would disincline Napo- 
leon from a rupture with his family. E. Everett. 
RUPTURE, v. t. To break ; to burst ; to 
part by violence ; at, to rupture a blood- 
vessel. 

RUPTURE, v. i. To suffer a breach or 
disruption. 

RUPTURED, Broken ; burst. 
RUPTURE-WORT, n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Herniaria, and another of the genus 
Linum. Fam. of Plante. 

RUPTURING, ppr. Breaking, bursting. 
RU'RAL, a. [Fr. from L. ruralu, from rue, 
the country.] 

Pertaining to the country, as distinguished 
from a citv or town ; suiting the country, 
or resembling it ; as, rural scenes ; a rural 
prospect ; a rural situation ; rural music. 

Sidney. Thomson. 
RU'RALIST, n. One that leads a rural life. 

Coventry. 

RURALLY, adv. As in the country'. 

Wakefield. 

RU'RALNESS, n. The quality of being 
rural. Dirt 

RURIC’OLIST, n. [L. ruricola , rue, the 
country, and colo, to inhabit ] 

An inhabitant of the country. [Not in use.] 
Diet. 

RURI (VENOUS, o. [I*, rue, the country, 
and gignor, to be born.] 

Bom in the country. [jVo/ in use.] Diet. 
RUSE, n [Fr.] Artifice ; trick ; stratagem , 
wile ; fraud ; deceit [Not English.] 

Bay. 

RUSH, n. [Sax. jucj or piyc; probably L. 
ruecue. The Swedish corresponding word 
is ehf, the Hebrew *pe, usually rendered 
sea-weed, and applied to the Arabic gulf, 
Deut i. 1. Numb. xxi. 14. Thu corre- 
spondence deserves notice, as illustrating 
certain passages in the Scriptures.] 

1. A plant of the genus J uncus, of many 
species. The pith of the rush is used in 
some daces for wicks to lamps and rush- 
lights. 



BUS 


RUT 


2. Any thing p ro v e rbia lly wort hier or of 
trivial value. 



RUSH, 9 . i. [Sax. jieojan, hpeoran, or pm- 
jan ; Sw. rum ; G. rauschen ; D. ruucken; 
Or. |fe#w. The G. has also brausen, the 
Dutch bruistchen, to rush or roar ; Dan. 
brurnn, to rush. The Welsh has brytiaw 
and crytiaw, to hurry, to hasten; both 
from rkys, a rushing; rAyriaw, torush. We 
have rutile and brittle probably from the 
same source. The Welsh brytuno seems to 
be the English prett. See Class Rd. No. 
5. 9. &c.J 

1. To move or drive forward with impetu- 
osity, violence and tumultuous rapidity ; as, 
armies ruth to battle ; waters ruth down a 
precipice ; winds ruth through the forest. 
We ought never to ruth into company, 
much less into a religious assembly. 

2. To enter with undue eagerness, or with- 

out due deliberation and preparation ; as, 
to ruth into business or speculation , to 
ruth into the ministry. Sprat. 

RUSH, v. t. To push forward with violence. 
[-/Vo* used ] 

RUSH, a. A driving forwaidwith eagerness 
and haste ; a violent motion or course ; as, 
a ruth of troops ; a ruth of winds. 
RUSH-CANDLE, n. A small blinking taper 
made by stripping a rush, except one small 
strip of the bark which holds the pith to- 
gether, and dipping it in tallow 

Johnson. Milton. 

RUSH'ED, a. Abounding with rushes. 

H'arton. 

ltUSH'ER, »t. One who rushes forward. 

WhtUock. 

2. One who formerly strewed rushes on the 
floor at dances. B. Jam on. 

RUSH'INESS, n. [from rushy.'] The state 
of abounding with rushes. Scott 

RUSH'ING, ppr. Moving forward with im- 
petuosity. 

RUSH'ING, a. A violent driving of any 
thing; rapid or tumultuous course. Is. xvu. 
RUSH-LIGHT, n. The light of a rush- 
candle , a small feeble light. 

2. A rush-candle. Encyc. 

RUSH'-LIKE, a. Resembling a rush , weak. 
RUSHT, a. Abounding witn rushes. 

Mortimer. 

2. Made of rushes. Ticket 

My rushy couch and frugal fare. Goldsmith. 
HUSK, ft. A kind of light cake. 

2 Hard bread for stores. Raleigh. 

RUS*MA, n. A brown and light iron sub- 
stance, with half as much Quicklime steep- 
ed in water, of which the Turkish women 
make their psilothron to take off their hair. 

Grew. 

RUSS, a. root. [Sw. ryss/l Pertaining to the 
Russ or Russians. [Tne native word is 
Rust. We have Russia from the south of 
Europe.] 

RUSS, ft. root. The language of the Russ or 
Russians. 

RUS'SET, a. [Fr. rotor, rotute, red; It. roeto ; 
Sp. roto, roeto ; L. russut. See Red and 
Ruddy.] 

1. Of a reddish brown color; as, unmet 
mantle. 
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Ohr latunsr roefa a ruetet Hvery warn. 

Dryden. 

2. Coarse; homespun; rustic. Shai. 
RUS'SET, «. A country drees. Dryden. 

RUS'SET, \ h. A kind of apple of a 
RUS'SETING,/ russet odor and rough 
skin. [I have never known a pear so call- 
ed in America, though it seoma that in 
England pears have thin name.] 
RUSSIAN, a. roo'sAsn. Pertaining to Russia. 
RUSSIAN, n. roo’than. A native of Russia. 
RUST, a. [Sax. puyc ; D. roeet ; G. & Sw. 
rost , Dan. rust ; W. rkwd; Gr. ijvcnCv ; 
probably from its color, and allied to ruddy, 
red, as L. ruhigo is from rubeo. See Ruddy. ] 

1. The oxyd of a metal ; a substance com- 
posed of oxygen combined with a metal, 
and forming a rough coat on its surface. 
All metals exoept gold are liable to rust. 

2. Loss of power by inactivity, aa metals 
lose their brightness and smoothness when 
not used. 

3. Any foul matter contracted ; as, rust on 
corn or salted meat 

4. Foul extraneous matter; as, sacred truths 
cleared from the rust of human mixtures. 

5. A disease in grain, a kind of dust which 
gathers on the stalks and leaves. 

Ed. Encyc. 

RUST, e. i. [Sax. puyrian ; W. rhydu,] To 
contract rust , to be oxydized and contract 
a roughness on the surface. 

Our armors now may rust. Dryden. 

2. To degenerate in idleness; to become 
dull by inaction. 

Must I rust in Egypt ? Dryden. 

3. To gather dust or extraneous matter. 
RUST, v. t. To cause to contract rust. 

Krep up yuur bright swords, for the dew will 
rust them. Shak. 

2. To impair by time and inactivity, 
ill" ST' El), pp Affected with rust. 
RUSTIC, 1 a. [L.rus/icus, from rut, the 
RUSTICAL, j country.] 

1 . Pertaining to the country ; rural ; at, the 

rustic gods of antiquity. Encyc. 

2. Rude; unpolished; rough; awkward , as, 
rustic manners or behavior. 

3. Coarse, plain; simple; as, rustic enter- 
tainment ; rustic dress. 

4. Simple , artless, unadorned. Pope. 
Rustic work, in abuilding, is when the stones, 

&c. in the face of it, are hacked or pecked 
so as to be rough. Encyc. 

RUSTIC, n. An inhabitant of the country , 
a clown. 

RUSTICALLY, adv. Rudely; coarsely; 

without refinement or elegance. Dryden . 
RUSTICALNESS, n. The quality of being 
rustical, rudeness; coarseness; want of 
refinement 

RUSTICATE, v. s. [L. rustic or, from rus, J 
To dwell or reside m the country. Pope 
RUSTICATE, v. t. To compel to reside uf 
the country ; to banish from a town or col- 
lege for a time. Spectator. 

RUSTICATED, pp. Compelled to reside 
in the country. 

RUSTICATING, ppr. Compelling to reside 
in the country. 

RUSTICATION, n. Residence in the 
country. 

2. In universities and colleges, the punish- 
ment of a student for some offense, by 


compelling him to leave th« institution and 
reside for a time in the country. 
RUSTICITY, a. [L. rusticitns; Ft. nw 

Ucitf.] 

The qualities of a countryman ; rustic man- 
ners ; rudeness; coarseness; simplicity; 
artlessness. Addison. Woodward. 


RUST1LY, adv. In a rusty state. Sidney. 
RUST'INESS, n. [from rusty.] The state of 
being rusty. 

RUSTING, pj 
to rust 


f, ppr. Contracting rust; causing 


RUSTLE, v. i. rut'l. [Sax. hjujrtUn ; G. 
ratteln ; Sw. rottla, to rattle.] 

To make a auick succession of small sounds, 
like the rubbing of silk cloth or dry loaves; 
as, a rustling silk , rustling loaves or troes; 
rustling wings. Mdton. 

He is coming ; I hear the straw rustle. 

Shak. 


RUSTLI N G, ppr. Making the sound of silk 
cloth when rubbed. 

RUSTLING, n. A (juick succession of small 
sounds, as a brushing among dry leaves or 
straw. 

RUSTY, a. Covered or affected with nut , 
as, a rusty knife or sword. 

2. Dull ; impaired by inaction or neglect ol 

use. Shak. 

3. Surly; morose. Guardian. 

4. Covered with foul or extraneous matter. 

RUT, «. [Fr. rut; Ann. rut, the verb, rudal, 

rutein ; probably allied to G. return, to ex- 
cite, or Sw. ryta, to bellow.] Tho copula- 
tion of deer. 

RUT, t>. i. To lust, as deor. 

RUT, «. I It. roiaia, from L. rota, a wheel.] 
The track of a wheel. 

11UTA BAGA, n. The Swedish turnep. 

RUTH, ». [from r«f.l Mercy, pity; ten- 
derness ; sorrow for tne misery of another. 


[6&s.] Fairfax. 

2. Misery; sorrow. [Ohs] Spenser. 

RUTHKNUS, ». A fish of tho genus Acci- 
penser. Encyc. 

RUTIIFUL, a. Rueful; woful; sorrowful. 

[06s.] Cartw. 

2. Merciftil. [06s.] 


RUTllFyLLI , adv. Wofullj, sadly. [06i.j 
K nolles . 

2. Sorrowfully; mournfully [06s.] 

Spenser. 

RUTHLESS, a. Cruel; pitiless, barbarous, 
insensible to the miseries of others. 

Their rage the ho*Ulc bands restrain, 

All but the ruthU « niCnsrr b of the main. 

Pope. 

RCTIILESSLY, adv. Without pity , cruel- 
ly; barbarously. 

RCTHLESSN ESS, n W ant of compassion ; 

insensibility to the distresses of others. 
RUTIL, I n Sphene, an oxyd of titanium, 
RUTILE, / of a dark red color, or of a 
light or brownish red. It occurs massive, 
disseminated, membranous, and in crystals. 

Cyc. 

RUTIL ANT, a. [L. rutilans, rutile l to 
shine ; perhaps from the root of red, ruddy.] 
Shining. Evelyn. 

ItUTILATE, v. i. [L. rutilo.] To shine; to 
emit rays of light. [A'of used.] Vre. 
RUTTER, «. [G. reiter, D. niter, a rider. 
See Ride.] 



RUT 


RYE 


R Y 0 


A horseman or trooper, [Not m us*.] 
RUTTERKIN, *. A word of eonterapt; an 
old crafty Ax or beguiler. [JVotiiittw.] 
BUTTIER,#. [Fr. routier, from rout*."] Di- 
rection of the road or course at sea; an 
old traveller acquainted with roads ; an old 
soldier. [Not tn ws.] Cotgrave. 

RUTTISH, a. [from rut.'] Lustful ; libidi- 
nous. Shdk. 


RUTTLE, for Battle, not much used. Burnet. 
RY'AL, n. A coin. [See Mai. ] 

RY'DER, ». A clause added to a btH in par- 
liament. [See Ruler and Hid*.] 

RYE, r. [Sax. pyje; D. rogge; O. rocken; 
Dan. rog or rug; Sw. r&g or rog / W. rhyg. 
This word is the English rough.] 

I 1. An esculent grain of the genus Secale, of 
a quality inferior to wheat, but a species 


of grain easily cultivated, and eenstitutiag 
a large portion of bread stuff 
2. A disease in a hawk. Aummrt h. 

RYE-GRASS, n. A species of strong grass, 
of the genus Hordeum. Eueye. 

RY'OT, o. In Hindoostan, a renter of land 
by a lease which is considered as per- 
petual, and at a rate fixed by ancient sur- 
veys and valuations. Adot.B**. Encyc. 


s. 


SAB 

S THE nineteenth letter of the English Al- 
9 phabet, is a sibilant articulation, and 
numbered among the semi-vowels. It re- 
presents the hissing made by driving the 
breath between the end of the tongue and 
the roof of die mouth, just above the upper 
teeth. It has two uses ; one to express a 
mere hissing, as in sabbath, sack , sin, this, 
thus; the other a vocal hissing, precisely 
like that of s, as in muse , tvtse, pronounced 
maze, wize. It generally has its hissing 
sound at the beginning of all proper Eng- 
lish words, but m the middle and end of | 
words, its sound is to be known only by 
usage. In a few words it is silent, as in isle 
and viscount 

In abbreviations, S. stands for societas, so- 
ciety, or socius, fellow, as, F R.S. fellow of) 
the Royal Society. In medical prescrip- 
tions, S.A. signifies secundum artem, ac- 
cording to the rules of art. 

In the notes of the ancients, S. stands for 
Sextus; Sp. for Spurtus; S.C. for senatus 
consultant ; S. P„Q. R. for senatus popu- 
lusque Romanus; S. S. S. for stratum super 
stratum, one layer above another alter- 
nately; S. V. B. E. E. Q. V. for si vales, bene 
est, ego quoque valeo. 

As a numeral, S. denoted seven. In the Ita- 
lian music, Signifies solo. In books of na- 
vigation and in common usage, S. stands 
for south ; S. E. for south-east ; S. W. for 
south-west, S. S. E. for south-south-east, 
S.8.W. for south-ROUth-west, fire. 
SAB'AOTH, n. [lleb. rmax armies, from 
«v to assemble, to fight. The primary 
sense is to drive, to urge or crowd.] 
Armies; a word used, Rom. ix. 29, James 
v. 4, “ the Lord of Sabaoilt ." 
SABBATARIAN, ». [from sabbath.] One 
who observes the seventh day of the week 
as the sabbath, instead of the first A sect 
of baptists arc called Sabbatarians. They 
maintain that the Jewish sabbath has not 
been abrogated Encye. 

SABBATARIAN, a. Pertaining to those 
who keep Saturday, or the seventh day of 
the week, as the sabbath. Mountagu, 

SABBATARIANISM, ». The tenets of sab- 
batanans. Bp. Ward. 

SAB'liATH, «. [Heb. raw to cease, to rest, 
as a noun, cessation, rest, L. sabbatum ; 


Ar. l 




SAB 

1. The day which God appointed to be ob- 
served by the Jews as a day of rest from 
all secular labor or employments, and to 
be k^pt holy and consecrated to his ser- 
vice and worship. This was originally the 
seventh day of tne week, the day on which 
God rested from the work of creation ; and 
this day is still observed by the JeWB and 
some Christians, as the sabbath. But the 
Christian church very early begun and still 
continue to observe the first day of the 
week, m commemoration of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ on that day, by which the 
work of redemption was completed Hence 
it is often called the Lord's day. The hea- 
then nations m the north of Europe dedi- 
cated this day to the sun, and hence their 
Christian descendants continue to call the 
day Sunday. But in the United States, 
Christians have to a great extent discarded 
the heathen name, and adopted the Jewish 
name sabbath. 

2. Intermission of pain or sorrow ; time of 
reBt 

Peaceful sleep out the sabbath of the tomb 

Pope. 

3. The sabbatical year among the Israelites. 
Lev. xxv. 

SAB'BATH-BIIEAKER, n. [sabbath and 
break ] 

One wlu> profanes the sabbath by violating 
the laws of God or man which eiyoin the' 
religious observance of that day. 
SAB'BATlI-BltEAKING, n. A profanation 
of the sabbath by violating the injunction 
of the fourth commandment, or the mu- 
nicipal laws of a state which require the 
observance of that day as holy time. All 
unnecessary secular labor, visiting, travel- 
ing, sports, amusements and the like are 
considered as sabbath breakmg. 
SAB'BATHLESS, a. Without intermission 
of labor. ' Bacon. 

SABBATIC, I a. [Fr. sabbat iquc ; L .sab- 
SABBATICAL,/ baticus.l Pertaining to 
the sabbath. 

2. Resembling the sabbath; enjoying or 
bringing an intermission of labor. Gregory. 
Sabbatical year, in the Jewish economy, was 
every seventh year, in which the Israelites 
were commanded to suffer their fields and 
vineyards to rest, or lie without tillage, 
and tiie year next following every seventh 
aabbatioal year in succession, that is, every 


SAB 

fiftieth year, was the jubilee, which was 
also a year of rest to the lands, and a year 
of redemption or release. Lev. xxv. 

SAB'BATISM, n. Rest ; intermission of la- 
bor. 

SABEAN. See SABI AN. 

SA'BEISM, n. The same as Sabianism. 

D'AnviUe. 

SABEL'LI AN, o. Pertaining to the heresy 
of Sabellius. 

SABEL'LIAN, n. A follower of Sabellius, a 
philosopher of Egypt in the third century, 
who openly taught that there is one person 
only in the Godhead, and that the Word 
and Holy Spirit arc only virtues, emana- 
tions or ftinctionB of the Deity. Encyc. 

SABEL'LI ANISM, n. The doctrines or 
tenets of Sabellius. Barrow. 

SA'BER, \ n. [Fr .sabre; Arm sabrenn, seia- 

SA'BRE, / bla; Sp. sable ; D. sabel; G. 

6 x 

sabel. Qu. Ar. sabba, to cut] 

A sword or cimiter with a broad and heavy 
bladp, thick at the back, and a little fal- 
cated or hooked at the point ; a falchion. 

Encyc 

SA'BER, r. t. To strike, cut or kill with a 
salier A small party was surprised at 
night and almost every man sabered. 

SA'BIAN, I o. Pertaining to Saba, in Ara- 

SABE'AN, / bio, celebrated for producing 
aromatic plants 

SA'BIAN, a. [Heb. tax an army or host.] 
The Sabian worship or religion consisted 
in the worship of the sun ana other heaven- 
ly bodies. , Encye. 

SA'BI AN, «. A worshiper of the sun. 

SA'BIANISM, n. That species of idolatry 
which consisted in worshiping the sun, 
moon and stars. This idolatry existed in 
Chaldea or Persia at an early period of the 
world, and was propagated by the inhabi- 
tants who migrated westward into Europe, 
and continued among our ancestors till they 
embraced the Christian religion. 

SABHNE, ft. A plant ; usually written Sav- 
in, — which see. 

SA'BLE, n. [Run. tobol; G. zobel; Sw 
Dan. & D. sabel; Fr. zibelme ; It zibslU- 
nof Sp. cebelltna; L. zobota or uobola, an 
ermlhe. This word and the animal were 
probably not known to the Greeks and 
Romans till a late period. Jornandes men- 
tions the sending to Rome, in the 6th can- 
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toy, oapH k mu peMat, sable skim; and 
Manx* Polo oalls them sii risers and warn- 
Msese. Pennant, 1. 93.] 

1. A small animal of the weeesl kind, the 
muetela n btllm*, found in the northern 
latitude# of America and Alia. It resem- 
bles tba martin, but has a longer head and 
ears. Its hair n cinereous, but black at 
the tips. This animal burrows in the 
earth or under trees ; in winter and ram- 
mer subsisting on small a nim a ls, and in 
autumn on berries. The far is very valu- 
able. Encyc. 

3. The far of the sable. 

SAULE, a. [Fr. Qu. Or. (oQef, darkness. 
See the Noun.] 

Black ; dork ; used chiefly in poetry or in 
heraldry ; as, night with her table mantle ; 
the table throne of night 
SAB'LIERE, n. [Fr. from table, sand, L. 
sabulum.] 

1. A sand-pit [Not much used.] Bailey. 

2. In carpentry , a piece of timber as long, 

but not so thick as a beam. Batley. 

SABOT, n. [Fr. tabot; Sp. xapato.] A 
wooden shoe. [JVof £«tp/wA.j Bramhall. 
SABULOS'ITY, n. [from sabulous.] Sandi- 


aaeee; Sp. mm, mm? Port, sris* mmo ; trumpet, so ocetrived ti*»;Hcanl*r leagth- 

L. menu} G. emnmt ; Hungarian, mat ; etted or shortened aooordittg to the $me 

Slay, shekel; Heb. am Bee the verb to required. Mmm, 

sock.] , SACK'CLOTH, *. [sock and oArik.] Orih 

. A bag, usually a large doth bog, used for of which sacks are made; coarae doth, 

holding and conveying corn, small warm, This word is chiefly used in Scripture to 

wool, cotton, hope, and the like. Gen. xlii. denote a doth or garment worn in mottrtt- 

« Sock of wool, in England, is 23 stone of ing, distress or mortification. 

141b. each, or 308 pounds. In Scotland, it is Gird you with tackclotk snd mourn before 
24 stone of 1 0 pounds each, or 384 pounds. Abner. 2 8am. lit E»th. hr. Job svl. 

A tack of cotton, contains usually about SACK'CLOTHED, o. Clothed in aaokdoth. 

SOOlb.butltmaybefromlSOt© 400 pounds. Halt 


1. A bag, usually a large doth bog, used for 
holding and conveying corn, small wares, 
wool, cotton, hops, and the like. Gen. xlii. 

•Sock of wool, in England, is 22 stone of 
141b. each, or 308 pounds. In Scotland, it is 
24 stone of 1 0 pounds each, or 384 pounds. 
A tack of cotton, contains usually about 

OAAll. I J 


Sack of earth, in fortification, is a canvas SACK 'ED, pp. Pillaged; stormed and 
bag filled with earth, used in making re- plundered. 

trenchments in baete. JSncyc. SACK'ER, n. One that takes a town or 

2. The measure of three bushels. Johnson. plunders it 

SACK, n. [Fr. tec, teche, dry.] A species of SACK’FUL, n. A fall sock or bag. Swift. 
sweet wine, brought chiefly from the Ca- SACKING, ppr. Taking by assault and 
nary isles. Enc yc. Fr.Dtct. plundering or pillaging. 

SACK, n. [L. to gum, whence Gr. rsy»f. SACK 'ING, n. Tho act of taking by storm 
But the word is Celtic or Teutonic; W. and pillaging. 

tegan, a covering, a cloke.] SACK'INU, e. [Sax. /secerns, from yaec, 


SAFULOUS, a. [L. eabulosus, from tabu- 
lum, sand.] Sandy ; gritty. 

SAC, n. [Sax. j-ac, j-aca, jace or jacu, con- 
tention. This is the English sake,— which 
see!] 

In English law, the privilege enjoyed by the 
lord of a manor, of holding courts, tying 
causes and imposing fines. Cowel. 

SACCA'DE, i». [Fr. a jerk.] A sudden vio- 
lent check of a none by drawing or twitch- 
ing the reins on a sudden and with one 
pull; a correction used when the horse 
Lean heavy on the hand. It should be 
used discretely. Encyc. 

SACCHARIF'EROUS, a. [L. taccharum , 
sugar, and fero, to produce.] 

Producing sugar ; as, taccnartferout canes. 
Tho maple is a taccharrferout tree. 
SAC'CHARINE, a. [from Ar. Pen. takar, 
L. taccharum, sugar ] 

Pertaining to sugar; having the qualities of 
sugar; as, a saccharine taste; the saccha- 
rine matter of the cane juice. 
SACCHOLACTIC, a. [L. taccharum , su- 
gar, and lac, milk.] 

A term in the new chimistry, denoting an 
acid obtained from the sugar of milk ; now 
called mttctc acid. Fourcroy. Ure. 

SAC'CHOLATE, *. Iu chemistry, a salt 
formed by the union of the saccholactic 
acid with a base. Fourcroy. 

SACERDOTAL, a. [L. tacerdoialit, from 
tacerdot, a priest. See Sacred.] 
Pertaining to priests or the priesthood; 
priestly , as, tacerdotal dignity ; sacerdotal 
functions or garments; tacerdotal charac- 
ter. StiUingJleet. 

SACH'EL, n. [L. tacculut, dim. of taccut ; 

W. tagell; Fr. sachet.] 

A small sack or bag ; a bag In which law- 
yers and children carry papers and books. 
SA'CHEM, n. In America, a chief among 
some of the native Indian tribes. [See 

S [^ax. nee, jace; D. xak, ttk; G. 
sock; Dan. sort; Sw. sock; W. tag ; Ir. 
me ; Corn, so k; Arm. sock ; Fr. me; It 
Vox. II. 


tabulosus, from tabu- 1 


tegan, a covering, a cloke.] SACK'INu, o. [Sax. reccing, from ja*, 

Among our rude ancestors, a kind of cloke race.] 

of a square form, worn over the shoulders 1 . Cloth of which sacks or bags are made, 
and body, and fastened in front by a clasp 2. The coarse cloth or canvas fastened to a 
or thorn. It was originally made of skin, bedstead for supporting the bed. 
afterwards of wool. In modern times, SACK'LESS, a. [Sax. yaolear, from yac, 
this name has been given to a woman's contention, and leaj, less.] 
garment, a gown with loose plaits on the Quiet; peaceable ; not quarrelsome ; harm- 
back , but no garment of this kind is now leu ; innocent. [. Local.] 
worn, and the word is in disuse. [See SACK-POS'SET, n. [tack and postet.] A 
Varro, Strabo, Cluver, Bochart.] posset made of sack, milk and some other 

SACK, v. t. To put in a sack or in bags. ingredients. Swtft. 

Betterton. SAC'RAMENT.n. [Fr. taertment ; It&Sp 
SACK, v. t. [Ann . tacqa ; Ir. tacham, to tacr ament o ; from L. tacramentum, an oath, 


SACK, v. t. [Ann .tacqa; Ir. tacham, to t acr ament o ; from L. tacramentum, an oath, 

attack ; Sp. & Port, saquear, to plunder or from sorer, sacred.] 
pillage ; Sp to ransack , Sp. fir Port, tacar, 1 . Among ancient Christian writer*, a my- 
to pull out, extort, dispossess ; It taccheg- stery. [Not in use.] 

glare, to sack ; Fr. taccagcr, to pillage ; 2. An oath ; a ceremony producing an obli* 

t accede, a jerk, a sudden pull. From com- gation ; but not uted in thu genera) tense. 
panng this word and tack, a bag, in seve- 3. In present usage, an outward and visible 


ral languages, it appears that they are 
both from one root, and that the primary 
sense is to strain, pull, draw ; hence tack, 


a bog, is a tie, that which is tied or drawn 
together ; and tack, to pillage, is to pull, 
to strip, that is, to take away by violence. 
See Class Sg. No. 5. 15. 10. 18. 30. 74. 
77. fire. 1 

To pluuder or pillage, as a town or city. 
Rome was twice taken and tacked in the 
reijpi of one pope. This word is never, I 
believe, applied to the robbing of persons, 
or pillaging of single houses, but to the 
pillaging of towns and cities; and as towns 
arc usually or often tacked, when taken by 
assault, the word may sometimes include 
the sense of taking by storm. 

The Roman 1 * lay under the apprehension of 
seeing their city sacked by a barbarous enemy. 


sign of inward and spiritual grace; or 
more particularly, a solemn religious cere- 
mony epjoined by Christ, tho head of 
the Christian ebureh, to be observed by his 
followers, by which their special relation 
to him is created, or their obligations to 
him renewed and ratified. Thus baptism 
is called a sacrament, for by it persons are 
separated from tho world, brought into 
Christ's visible church, and laid under 
particular obligations to obey his precepts. 
The euchanst or communion of the Lord’s 
■upper, is also a sacrament, for by comme- 
morating the death and dying love of 
Christ, Christians avow tbwr special rela- 
tion to him, and renew their obligations to 
be faitlifal to their divine Master. When 
we use sacrament without any qualifying 
word, we mean by it, 


Add, ton. 4. The euchanst or Lord s supper. Addison. 
SACK, n. The pillage or plunder of a town SAC'RAMENT, v. i. To bind by an oath, 
or city ; or the storm and plunder of a [Not uted. 1 Loud. 

town; as, the tack of Troy. Dryden. {SACRAMENTAL, a. Constituting a sacra* 
SACK'AGE, a. The act of taking by storm meat or pertaining to it; as, tacromental 
and pillaging. Rotcot. rites or elements. 

SACK'BUT, a. [Sp. tacabuche, the tube or SACRAMENT'AL, n. That which relates 
pipe of a pomp, and a sackbut ; Port taco- to a sacrament Morton . 

ouxa or moimouxo; Fr. taqucbule. The SACRAMENTALLY, ado. After the man- 


Dutch call it ichurf-trompet, the ihove-trum- ncr of a sacrament. Hall, 

pet, the trumpet that may be drawn out or SACRAMENTA'RIAN,*. One that difibrs 
shortened. Sack then is of the same family from the Romish church in regard to the 
as the preceding word, signifying to pull or sacraments, or to the Lord's supper; a 
draw. The last syllable u the L. bums.] word applied by the Catholics to Protestants. 

A wind instrument of music ; a kind of Encyc, 
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SACRA MENTARY, n. An ancient book 
of the Romish church, written by Pope 
Gelsaue, and revised, corrected and 
abridged by St Gregory, in which were 
contained all the prayers and ceremonies 
practiced in the oelebration of the sacra- 
ments. Encyc. 

2. A aocramentarian ; a term of reproach 
applied by Papists to Protestants. 

Stapleton. 

SACRAMENT'ARY, \ a. Pertaining to 
SACRAMENTARIAN, j sacramentarians 
and to their controversy respecting the 
eucharist 

SACRE. See SAKER. 

SA'CRED, a. [Fr. tacrk ; Sp. It. & Port 
eaoro ; from L. racer, sacred, holy, cursed, 
damnable ; W. eegyr, that keeps apart, 
from tig, that is without access ; segru, to 
secrete, to separate. We here see the 
connection between sacrednett and secrecy 
The sense is, removed or separated from 
that which is common, vulgar, polluted, or 
open, public; and occurred is, separated 
from society or the privileges of citizens, 
rejected, banished.] 

1. Holy ; pertaining to God or to his wor- 
ship; separated from common secular 
uses and consecrated to God and his ser- 
vice ; os, a tarred place ; a sacred day ; a 
sacred feast, sacred service, sacred orders. 

2. Proceeding from God and containing re- 
ligious precepts; os, Hie sacred books of 
the Old and New Testament. 

3. Narrating or writing facts respecting God 
and holy things , as, a sacred historian 

4. Relating to religion or the worship of 
God ; used for religious purposes , as, sa- 
cred songs ; sacred music ; sacred history. 

5. Consecrated; dedicated; devoted; with 
to. 

A temple sacred to the queen of love. 

Dry den. 

6. Entitled to- reverence ; venerable. 

Poet and saint to thee alone were given, 

The two most sacred names of caith and 

heaven. Cawley 

7 Inviolable, as if appropriated to a supe- 
rior being ; as, sacred honor or promise. 
Secret* of marriage still are sacred held. 

Dryden 

Sacred mqjetly, In this title, sacred has no 
definite meaning, or it is blasphemy. 
Sacred place, in the civil law, is that where 
a deceased person is buried. 

SA'CREDLY, adv. Religiously ; with due 
reverence as of something holy or conse- 
crated to God ; as, to observe the sab- 
bath sacredly ;• the day is sacredly kept 
2. Inviolably ; strictly ; as, to observe one’s 
word sacredly; a secret to be sacredly kept 
SA'CREDNESS, n. The state of being sa- 
cred, or consecrated to God, to his wor- 
ship or to religious uses ; holiness ; sanc- 
tity; as, the sacredness of the sanctuary 
or its worship , the sacredness of the sab- 
bath ; the sacredness of the clerical office. 
2. Inviolableness ; as, the sacredness of mar- 
riage vows or of a trust. 

SACRIF'IC, \ a . [L. sacrifices. See Sa- 
SACRIF'ICAL,/ cnfice.] Employed in sa- 
crifice. Johnson^ 

SACiUF'I CABLE, a. Capable of being of- 
fered in sacrifice. [IU formed, harsh and 
not used.] Brown . 


SACRIFICANT, n. [L. ssmryficm*.] One 
that offers a sacrifice. HwyweU. 

8ACRIFICAT0R, «. [Fr. eacrifieateur.] 
A sacrifice? ; one that offers a sacrifice. 
[Not wed.] Brown. 

SACRIF'ICATORY, a. ©fflwing sacrifice, 
Sherwood. 

SACRIFICE, v. t. sac’ritee. [L. sasrifico; 
F r.sacrifier; So.tacrifiear; lUsacrifioare; 
L. sacer, sacred, end facto, to make.] 

1. To offer to God in homage or worship, 

S r killing and consuming, as victims on an 
tar; to immolate, either as an atone- 
ment for sin, or to procure favor, or to ex- 
press thankfulness ; as, to sacrifice an ox 
or a lamb. 2 Sam. vi. 

2. To destroy, surrender or suffer to be lost 
for the sake of obtaining something ; as, 
to sacrifice the peace of the church to a 
little vain curiosity. We should never j 
sacrifice health to pleasure, nor integrity to 
fame. 

3. To devote with loss. 

Condemn’d to tairifice bis childish years 
To babbling ignorance and to empty fears. 

Prior. 

4. To destroy ; to kill. 

SACRIFICE, v. i. To make offerings to 
God by the slaughter and burning of vic- 
I tims, or of some port of them. Exod. lii. 
SACRIFICE, n. [Fr. from L. sacrifictum ] 
1. An offering made to God by killing and 
burning some animal upon an altar, oa an 
acknowledgment of his powor and provi- 
dence, or to make atonement for sin, ap- 
pease his wrath or conciliate his favor, or 
to express thankfulness for his benefits. 
Sacrifices have been common to most na- 
tions, and have been offered to false gods, 
as well as by the Israelites to Jehovah. A 
sacrifice differs from an oblation ; the latter 
being an offering of a thing entire or 
without change, as tithes or first fruits; 
whereas sacrifice implies a destruction or 
killing, os of a beast. Sacrifices arc expi- 
atory, i mpetratory, and euchanstical , that 
is, atoning for sin, seeking favor, or ex- 
prc8»ing thanks. 

// uman sacrifices, the killing and offering 
of human beings to deities, have been 
practiced by some barbarouB nations. 

2. The thing offered to God, or immolated 
by an act of religion. 

My life if thou preserv’st, my life 
Thy sacrifice slia.ll be. Adduon. 

3. Destruction, surrender or loss made or 
incurred for gaining some object, or for 
obliging another ; as, the sacrifice of inter- 
est to pleasure, or of pleasure to interest 
4. Any thing destroyed. 

SACRIFICED, pp. Offered to God upon 
an altar; destroyed, surrendered, or suf- 
fered to be lost 

SACRIFICER, n. One that sacrifices or 
immolates. Dryden. 

SACR1FITIAL, a. Performing sacrifice; 
included m sacrifice, consisting in sacri- 
fice. Shot. Taylor. 

SACRILEGE, n. [Fr. from L. tacrilegtum ; 
sacer, sacred, and lego, to take or steal.] 
The crime of violating or profaning sacred 
things , or the alienating to laymen or to 
common purposes what has been appro- 
priated or consecrated to religious per- 
sons or uses. 


And the Ud treasures in her sacred tmnb 
With sacrilege to dig. Bpsnstr. 

SACRILEGIOUS, a. [L. sacrUcam. 1 Vio- 
lating sacred things; polluted with the 
crime of sacrilege. 

Above the reach of sacrilegious hands. Peps. 
2. Containing sacrilege ; as, a sacrilegious 
attempt or act. 

SACRILEGIOUSLY, adv. With sacri- 
lege; in violation of sacred things; as, 
sacrilegiously invading the property of a 
church. 

SACRILEGIOUSNESS, n. The quality of 
being sacrilegious. 

2. Disposition to sacrilege. Scott. 

SACRILEG1ST, n. One who is guilty of 
sacrilege. Spelman. 

SA'CRING, ppr. [from Fr. merer.] Conse- 
crating. [Not in we.] Temple. Shak. 
SA'CRING-BELL, n. A bell rung before 
the host. Diet 

SA'CRIST, n. A sacristan ; a person re- 
tained m a cathedral to copy out music for 
the choir, and take care of the books. 

Busby. 

SACRISTAN, n. [Fr, sacristain ; It. sacris- 
tan o ; Sp. sacristan; from L. sacer, sa- 
cred.] 

An officer of the church who has the care of 
the utensils or movables of the church. 
It is now corrupted into sexton. 
SACRISTY, n. [Fr. sacristie ; Sp. & It. sa- 
cristta ; from L. sacer, sacred.] 

An apartment m a church where the sacred 
utensils are kept ; now called the vestry. 

Dryden. Adduon 
SACROSANCT, a. [L. sacrosanctus ; sacer 
and sanctus, holy.] Sacred; inviolable 
[AW in use.) More 

SAD, a. [In W. sad signifies wise, prudent, 
sober, permanent. It is probable this word 
is from the root of set. I have not found 
the word in the English sense, in any other 
language/] 

1. Somwful; affected with grief; cast 
down with affliction. 

Th’ angelic guards ascended, mute and tad 
MiUon 

Sad for tbeir loss, but joyful of our life. 

Pope 

2. Habitually melancholy; gloomy; not gay 
or cheerful. 

See m her cell tad Eloisa spread. Pope 

3. Downcast; gloomy; having the external 
appearance of sorrow; as, a sad counte- 
nance. Matth. vi. 

4. Serious, grave; not gay, light or vola- 
tile. j 

Lady Catherine, a tad and religious woman. 

Raced. 

5. Afflictive ; calamitous ; causing sorrow , 
as, a tad accident , a sad misfortune. 

6. Dark colored. 

Woad or wade is used by tbs dyers to lay the 
foundation of all tad colors. Mortimer. 

[This sense u,l believe, entirely obsolete .] 

7. Rad; vexatious; as, ssad husband, f Col- 
loquial . J Addison. 

8. Heavy; weighty; ponderous. 

With that his hand more tad than lump of 
food. [OW] Spetuer. 

9. Close; firm; eohesive; opposed to light 
at finable. 

Chalky lands are naturally cold and sad. 
[Ob,] Monomer. 
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[The two'latter mw» indicate that the 
pntnaiTMntt » set, fixed; W. t adi m n, to 
auk* Am.] 

SADDEN, «. t. taePn. To make aad or m»- 
rowfol; alto, to make melancholy or 
gloomy. Pop*. 

3. To make dark colored. [Oto.1 
3. To make heavy, firm or cohesive. 

Marl la binding, and saddening ot land is the 
great prejudice K doth to day land*. [Ob*.] 

Mortimer. 


SADDENED, op. Made aad or gloomy. 
SADDENING, ppr. Making aad or gloomy. 
SADDLE, n. eotPl. [Sax. yatsel, yobl ; D. 
Model; O. Mattel ; Dan. & Sw. tadtl ; W. 
eadeU; Ir. tadktdl; Euaa. sedlo or siedlo ; 
from toe root of sit, set, L. eedeo, eedile .] 

1 . A aeat to be placed on a horse's back 
for the rider to ait on. Saddlea are vari- 
ously made, as the common saddle and 
the hunting saddle, and for females toe 
tide-saddle. 

2. Among teamen, a cleat or block of wood 

nailed on toe lower yard-arms to retain 
the studding sail-booms in their place. 
The name is given also to other circular 
pieces of wood ; as, the toddle of the bow- 
sprit. Mar. Diet. 

SADDLE, v. t. To put a saddle on. 

Abraham rose early in the morning and tod- 
dled his ass. Gen. xxli. 


2. To load ; to fix a burden on ; as, to be 
saddled with the expense of bridges and 
highways. 

SADDLE-B ACRED, a. Having a low back 
and an elevated neck and head, as a horse. 

Far . Diet. 

SADDLE-BOW, n [Sax yabl-bo^a.] The 
bows of a saddle, or the pieces which form 
the front. 

SADDLE-MAKER, 1 n. One whoso occu- 

SADDLER, ) pation is to make 

saddles. 

SADDUCE'AN, a. Pertaining to the Saddu- 
cees, a sect among toe ancient Jews, who 
denied the resurrection, a future state, and 
the existence of angels. Acts xxiii. 

SADDUCISM, ». The tenets of the Sad- 
duceea. More. 

SAD'IRON, n. An instrument for smooth- 
ing or ironing clothes, a flat-iron. 

SAD'LY, adv. Sorrowfully ; mournfully 
He sadly suffers In their grief. Dryden. 

2. In a calamitous or miserable maimer. 
The misfortunes which others experience 
we may one day sadly feel. 

3. In a dark color. [Ofo.] B. Jonton. 

SAD'NESS, a. Sorrowfulness; moumfulness, 

dejection of mind ; as, grief and sadness at 
toe memory of sin. Decay of Piety. 

2. A melancholy look; gloom of counte- 
nance. * 

Dim tadneu did not spare 
Celestial visages. Milton. 

3. Seriousness ; sedate gravity. Let every 
thing in a mountftil subject have an air of 

SAFE, a. [Fr. tmrf, sauve, contracted from 
L. sahus, from talus, safety, health.] 

1. Free from danger of any kind ; as, safe 
from enemies; safe from disease; safe from 
storms ; safe from toe malice of foes. 

2. Free from hurt, injury or damage ; as, to 
walk etrfe over red hot plowshares. . We 
brought toe goods safe to land. 


3. Conferring safety; securing from harm; 
as, a epfs guide; a jsA harbor; a tofe 
bridge. 

4. Not exposing to danger. PhO. iii. 

5. No longer dangerous; placed beyond the 
power of doing harm; a ludicrous meaning. 

Banquo’s 

—Aye, my good lord, esffs In a ditch. Shak. 
SAFE, n. A place of safety ; a place for se- 
curing provisions from noxious animals. 
SAFE, v. L To render safe, {Not in sue.] 
Shak. 

SAFE-CONDUCT, a. [**/» and conduct; 
Fr. tauf-conduit.] 

That which gives a safe passage, either a 
convoy or guard to protect a person in an 
enemy’s country or in a foreign country, 
or a writing, a past or warrant of security 
given to a person by the sovereign of a 
country to enable him to travel with safety. 
SA'FEGU’ARD, n. [eefe end guard.! He or 
that which defends or protects ; defense ; 
protection. 

The sword, the safeguard of thy brother’s 
throne. Granville. 

2. A convoy or guard to protect a traveler. 

3. A passport ; a warrant of security giveu 

by a sovereign to protect a stranger within 
his territories; formerly, a protection grant- 
ed to a stranger in prosecuting his rights 
in due course of law. Encyc. 

4. An outer petticoat to save women’s 

clothes on horseback. Mason. 

SA'FEGU’ARD, v. t. To guard; to protect. 

[Little used.'] Shak. 

SAFE-KEE'PING, «. [sq/e and keep.-] The 
act of keeping or preserving in safety from 
iniury or from escape. 

SA'FELY, adv. In a safe manner; without 
incurring danger or hazard of evil conse- 
quences. We may safely proceed, or safely 
conclude. 

2. Without injury. We passed the river 
safely. 

3. Without escape ; in close custody ; as, to 
keep a prisoner softly. 

SA'FENESS, n. Freedom from danger; ns, 
the safeness of an experiment. 

2. The state of being safe, or of conferring 
safety ; as, the safeness of a bndge or of a 
boat. 

SA'FETY, n. Freedom from danger or ha- 
zard , as, the safety of an electrical expe- 
riment ; the safety of a voyage. 

1 was not in safety, nor had I rest. Job Hi. 

2. Exemption from hurt, iniury or loss. We 
crossed the Atlantic in safety. 

3. Preservation from escape; close custody; 
as, to keep a prisoner in safety. 

4. Preservabou from hurt Shak . 

SA'FETY- VALVE, n. A valve by means 

of which a boiler is preserved from burst- 
ing by the force of stoam. 

SAFTL6W, \ n. The plant, bastard saf- 
SA F'FLOWER, / fron, of the genus Car- 
thamus. Pettyf 

SAF'FLOWER, a. A deep red fccula sepa- 
rated from orange-colored flowers, parti- 
cularly those of toe Carthamus ttnetonus, 
called also Spanish red and China lake. 

Encyc. Ure. 

The dried flowers of toe Carthamus tine- 
torius. Thomson. 

SAF'FRON, ss. [W. safntm, tafyr ; Fr. saf- 
rm ; Arm. zafron ; It zafferano ; Sp, axaj 


SAG 

ran; Poet nqsfrom; D. ssffrosm; G* Sw 
e * 

A Baa. saffron; Turk. front; A*y jinn 
to be yellow, to be empty: toe root of ci- 
pher. The radical sense then is to or 
to be hollow, or to be exhausted.] 

1. A plant of too genus Crocus. The hoe- 
tard saffron is of toe genus Cartoamttt, 
and the meadow saffron of toe genus Col- 
chi cum. 

2. In the materia medica, saffron is formed 
of the stigmata of the Crocus ttflcmatis, 
dried on a kiln and pressed into cakes. 

SAF'FRON, a. Having the color of aaflftxtn 
flowers ; yellow ; as, a saffron face ; a saf- 
fron streamer. Shak. Dryden. 

SAF'FRON, v. t. To tingo with saffron ; 

to make yellow ; to gild. Chaucer. 

SAG, v. t. [a different spelling of swag,— 
which see!] 

1. To yield; to give way; to loan or incline 
from an upright position, or to bend from 
a horizontal position. Our workmen say, 
a building tags to the north or south ; or u 
beam tags by means of its weight 
[ 2. In tailing, to incline to the leeward ; to 
make lee way. Mar. Diet 

SAG, v. t. To cause to bend or give way ; 
to load or burden. 

SAGACIOUS, a. [L. sagas r, from tagut, 
wise, foreseeing; soya, a wise woman; 
•agio, to perceive readily; Fr. sage, sagesee, 
Sp. saga, eagaz; It taggio. The latter sig- 
nifies wise, prudent, sage, and an essay , 
which unites this word with seek, and L. 
tequor .] 

1. Quick of scent; as, a sagacious hound ; 
strictly perhaps, following by too scent, 
which sense is connected with L. seauor ; 
with of; as, sagacious of his quarry. Milton. 

2. Quick of thought ; acute in discernment 

or penetration ; as, a sagacious head; a sa- 
gacious mind. Locke. 

I would give more for the rritirixrni of one 
sagacious enemy, than for those of a score of 
admirers. // Humphrey. 

SAGACIOUSLY, adv. With quick scent 
2. With quick discernment or penetration. 
SAGA'CJOUSNESS, w The quality of be- 
ing sagacious, quickness of Kent 
2. Quickness or acuteness of discernment. 
SAGAC'ITV, n. [Fr. sagaatc; L. saga- 
cita *.] 

1 . Quickness or acuteness of scent ; applied 
to animals. 

2. Quicknossor acuteness of discernment or 
penetration, readiness of apprehension ; 
the faculty of readily discerning and dis- 
tinguishing ideas, and uf uqmruiing truth 
from falsehood. 

Sagacity finds out the intermediate Ideas, to * 
discover what ronncttiou there is in each Hnk 
of the chain Locke. 

SAG'AMOllE, n Among some tribes of 
American Indians, a king or chief. [In 
Sax. jigopa is u conqueror.] 

SAG 'A PEN, In. in pharmacy, a gum- 

SAGAPE'NUM, j resin, brought from 
Persia and the East in granules or in 
masses. It is a compact subatanee, heavy, 
of a reddish color, with small whitish or 
yellowish specks. It is an attenuant, ape- 
rient and dtscutient Encyc. 

3<i2 
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SAG'ATHY, n. A kind of serge; » alight 
woolen stuff Toiler. 

SAGE, ». [Fr.sauge; Ax. taock.] A plant of 
the genua Salvia, of several specie* ; as, 
the ojidnalit , or common large sage, of 
several varieties ; the tomentosa or bal- 
samic safe ; the auricvlata, or aage of vir- 
tue; ana the pomtfera. Encyc. 

SAGE, a. [Fr. tags; It sagg'xo ; L.taga, to- 
gut, tagio. See Sagacious.] 

1. Wise; having nice discernment and 
powers of judging; prudent; grave; as, a 
tape counselor. 

2. Wise ; judicious ; proceeding from wis- 
dom ; well judged; well adapted to the 
purpose ; as, tag e counsels. 

SAGE, «. A wise man ; a man of gravity 
and wisdom ; particularly, a man venera- 
ble for years, and known as a man of 
sound judgment and prudence ; a grave 
philosopher. 

At his birth a star proclaims him come, 

And guides the eastern tages. Milton. 

Groves where immortal taget taught. Pope. 
SA’GELY, adv. Wisely ; with just discern- 
ment and prudence. 

SAGE'NE, «. A Russian measure of about 
■even English feet [See Sajene .] 
SA'GENESS, «. Wisdom; sagacity; pru- 
dence; gravity. Atcham 

SAG'ENITE, ft. Acicular rutile. I he. 
SAG'ITTAL, a. [L. sayittalis, from tagttta, 
an arrow ; that which it thrown or driven, 
probably from the root of say and ting.'] 
Pertaining to an arrow ; resembling an ar- 
row; as, tagilial bam of yellow. Pennant. 
In anatomy , the sagittal suture is the suture 
which unites the parietal bones of the 
skull. Coxe. 

S AGITTA'RJ US, «. [L. an archer 1 One of 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, which the 
sun enters Nov. 22. 

SAG 'ITT ARY, «i. [supra.] A centaur, an 
animal half man, half horse, armed with a 
bow and quiver. Shaft 

SAG'ITTATE, a. In botany , shaped like the 
head of an arrow ; triangular, hollowed at 
the base, with angles at the hinder part , 
or with the hinder angles acute, divided 
by a sinus ; applied to the leaf, atiimla or 
anther. Martyn. 

SA'GO, #*. A dry mealy substance or gra- 
nulated paste, imported from Java ana the 
Philippine and Molucca isles. It is the 
pith or marrow of a species of palm-tree, 
and much used in medicine as a restora- 
tive diet. Fourcroy. Encyc. 

SAGOIN', n. The Sagoint form a division 
of die genus Simia, including such of the 
monkeys of Amerioa as have hairy tails, 
Dot prehensile. Encyc. 

$£<6 Y, a. [from tag e.] Full of sage ; sea- 
soned with sage. 

SAH'LITE, a. A mineral named from the 
mountain Sahla, in Westermania, where 
it was discovered. It is of a light green- 
ish gray color, occurs massive, and com- 
posed of coarse gthnular ooncretions. It 
is called also malacolite ; a subspecies or 
variety of ougite. Thomson. Urc. 

SA1€, a. A Turkish or Grecian vessel, 
very common m the Levant, a kind of 
ketch which has no top-gallant-sail, nor 
muen-top-sail. Mar. Diet. 


SAID, mat. and pp. of Say; so written for 
toyed. Declared ; uttered; reported. 

2. Aforesaid; before menti o ned. 

SAIL, a. [Sax. yejel; G. & Sm.tegel; Dan. 
tqjt;D. mi l, W . hwyl, a tail, a course, order, 
state, journey ; hwyliaw, to set in a course, 
train or order, to direct, towoceed, to sail, to 
attack, to butt. The Welsh appear* to be 
the same word. So hdi is the L. tal, salt] 

1. In navigation, a spread of canvas, or an 

assemblage of several breadths of canvas, 
[or some substitute for it,] sewed together 
with a double seam at the borders, and 
edged with a cord called the bolt-rope, 
to he extended on the masts or yards for 
receiving the impulse of wind by which a 
ship is driven. The principal sails are the 
courses or lower sails, the top-sails and 
top-gallant-sails. Mar. Diet. 

2. In poetry, wings. Spenser. 

3. A snip or other vessel ; used in the sin- 
gular for a single ship, or as a collective 
name for many. We saw a tail at the 
leeward. We saw three sail on our star- 
board quarter. The fleet consists of twenty 
sail. 

To loose sails, to unfurl them. 

To make sail, to extend an additional quan- 
tity of sail. 

To set sail, to expand or spread the sails ; 
and hence, to begin a voyage. 

To shorten sad, to reduce the extent of sail, 
or take in a part. 

To strike sail, to lower the sails suddenly, 
as m saluting or in sudden gusts of wind. 
2. To abate snow or pomp, f Colloquial ] 

SAIL, v. i. To be impelled or driven for- 
ward by the action or wind upon sails, as 
a ship on water. A ship sails from New- 
York for Liverpool She sails ten knots 
nn hour. She tads well close-hauled. 

2. To bo conveyed in a vessel on water , to 
poss by water. We sailed from London 
to Canton. 

3. To swim 

— Little dolphini, when they tail 
In the vast shadow of the British whale 

Dryden. 

4. To sot sail , to begin a voyage. We sail- 
ed from New York for Havre, June 15, 
1821. Wc saded from Cowes for New 
York, May 10, 1825. 

5. To be carried in the uir, as a balloon. 

C. To pass smoothly along. 

As w a wing’d messenger from heaven, 
When he bestrides the lasy pacing clouds, 
And tails upon the bosom of the air. Shak. 
7. To fly without striking with the wings. 
SAIL, v. t. To pass or move upon in a snip, 
by means of sails. 

A thousand ships were mann’d to sail the tea. 

Dryden. 

. [This use is elliptical, on or over being 
omitted.] 6 

r 2. To fly through. 

Sublime she sat/s 

Th’ aerial space, and mounts the winged 
Pops. 

SA'ILABLE, a. Navigable , that may be 
passed by ships. Co/grave. 

SAMWB0R.nl, a. Borne or conveyed by 
s aiK j, Barlow. 

SXML-BROAD, a. [See Brood.] Spreading 
like a sail. HmoZ 


SAMLED, jap. Passed in ships or other 
water eras. 

SA'ILER, ». One that sails; « maun; 
usually Senior. 

2. A snip or other vessel, with reftranoe to 
her manner of sailing. Tims we say, a 
heavy toiler ; a fast toiler; a prime toiler. 

SAMLING, ppr. Moving on water or in air; 
pasting in a ship or other vessel. 

SAMLING, u. The act of moving on water; 
or the movement of a ship or vessel im- 
pelled or wafted along the surface of water 
by the action of wind on her tails. 

Afar. Diet. 

2. Movement through the air, as in a bal- 
loon. 

3. The act of setting sail or beginning a 
voyage. 

SAML-LOFT, n. A loft or apartment where 
sails are cut out and made. 

SAML-MAKER, n. One whoso occupation 
is to make sails. 

2. Au officer on board ships of war, whose 
business is to repair or alter sails. 

Mar. Diet. 


SA'1 1,-MAKING, «. The art or business of 
making sails. 

SAM LOR, it. [a more common spelling than 
Aailrr.] 

A mariner ; a seaman ; one who follows the 
business of navigating ships or other ves- 
sels, or one who understands the manage- 
ment of ships in navigation. This word 
however doeB not by itself express any 
particular skill in navigation. It denotes 
any person who follows the seas, and is 
chiefly or wholly applied to the common 
hands. [See Seaman.] 

SA'IL-YARD, n. [Sax. yejl-jypb.] The 
yard or spar on which sails are extended. 

Dryden. 

SAIM, n. [Sax. j-eim ; W. saim; Fr. sam- 
doux Qu. L. sebum, contracted.] Lard. 
{Local.] 

SAIN, for Sayen, pp. of Say. [Obs.] Shak. 

SA'INFOIN, \ n. [Fr. sainfoin; saint, sa- 

SAMNTFOIN, / cred, tmdfoin, hay.] A 

plant cultivated for fodder, of the genus 
llcdysarum. 

SAINT, it. [Fr. from L. semetus ; It & Sp. 
santo ] 

1. A person sanctified, a holy or godly per- 

son; one eminent for piety and virtue. 
It is particularly applied to the apostles 
and other holy perrons mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. A hypocrite may imitate a saint. 
Ps. xvi. Addston. 

2 One of the blessed in heaven. Rev. xviii. 

3 The holy angels are called Mints, Deut 
xxxiu. Jude 14. 

4. One canonized by the Church of Rome. 

Encyc. 

SAINT, v. t. To number or enroll among 
saints by an official act of the pope; to 
canonise. 

Over against the church stands a large hos- 
pital, erected by a shoemaker who has been 
beatified, though never sainted. Addison. 

SAINT, a. i. To act with a show of piety. 

Pope. 

SATNTED, pp. Canonized; enrolled nw*«ng 
the saints. 

2. a. Holy; pious; as, thy father was a 

most minted king. Shak. 
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MUtom } on in coinu&tr y and jHwnMCT. men and laboror*. 

iA*INTES8, n. A female mint Fleker. SA'LABLE, a. [from s«fc*] That may be SALE, a. [W. ml, a paas, a eat* m throw, 


SATNTES8, *. A female mint Flektr. 8A'LABLE, «. [from s«fc.] That may be 
SAINT JOHN'S BREAD, n. A plant of sold; that find, a ready market ; being in 
the genua Ceratonia. good demand. 

SAINT JOHN8 WORT,*. A plant of the SATABLENESS, n. The state of being 
genus Hypericum. salable. 

SAINTLIKE, «. [eeiftt and »*.] Retem- SA'LABLY, ode. In a salable manner. 
Wing a saint ; as, a eamtlike prince. Bacon. SAL A'CJOUS, a. [L, safe*, from the root 
2. Stating a saint; beeoming a saint, ofwi, salt; the primary sense of which is 

Gloss’d ore wily with s mimtUke ihow. shooting, penetrating, pungent, coinciding 

ftAfrwTT V - T Mr. . „i„ f , WoSJj".' P™bably with hTeatio, to leap. i'ftiocioitt 

** becoming a then it highly excited, or prompt to leap.] 

P tZ‘ ; Wr °° 8 ‘ I.«M&l;Ccliarou, * 0*3&! 

SAINT PETEK’S WORT, ». A p)«nt of SALAPIOCSLY,**. LmtHUly; withMpn- 
the genus Ascyrum, and another of the “ lun * i a PP* uto - . . . 

genus Hypericum. SALA'CIOUSNESS, ) ft. Lust ; lecherous* 

SAINT'S BELL, n. A small bell rung in SALAC'ITY, j ness; strong pro- 
churches when the priest repeats the pensity to veuery. Brown, 

words tancte, tancte, tancte, Dews tabaoth, SALAD, n. [Fr. talade ; Arm. taladenn ; 
that persons absent might fall on their It « nsalata , Sp. entalada, that is literally, 


1LE, «. [from sftfe j That may be SALE, is. [W. so/, a pass, acastar throw, 
that finds a ready market ; being in a safe; Sax. yal, sale: rsUan, rylan, j^Ban, 
lemand. xerj'Uan, to give, yield, grant, tafpart de- 

ILENESS, is. the state of being liver, also to The primary senM ot-U, 
s. is simply to deliver or cause to pass from 

LY, ode. In a salable manner. one person to another ; Sw. sfigo, Dan. 
IOUS, a. [L, salftft, from the root to seU.] 

salt; the primara sense of which is 1. The act of seUing ; the exchange of a 
ig, penetrating, pungent coinciding commodity for money of equivalent value, 
rty with lTsoSo, tofeap. Saiaeious "change of one commodity for aa> 

i highly excited, or prompt to leap.] 5 the L^^ or P^rmutatum, and tale dif- 
1; lecherous. Drydim. fers from barter only in the nature of the 


that persons absent might fall on their 
knees in reverence of the holy office. 

Bp. Hall. 


It uualata , Sp. entalada, that is literally, 
tailed, 1). talaade; G. Sc Sw. talat; Dau. 
talad. ] j 


equivalent given. 

2. Vent; power of selling; market He 
went to market, but found no tale for his 
goods. 

3. Auction; public sale to the highest 

bidder, or exposure of goods in market. 
[Lillie ueed.1 Temple. 

4. State of being venal, or of being offered 

to bribery ; as, to set the liberty of a state 
to tale. siddituH. 


SA'INT-SEEMING, a. Having the appear- Raw herbs, usually dressed with salt, vine- 5. A wicker basket [Qu. Sax. redan, to 

anas as ■ nini X/as.M^MAu I «m« ^11 am am J aaSam faa mihisim a. I J *1 Cl 


ance of a saint Mount agu. gar, oil or spices,' and eaten for giving a bind.] " * Spenser. 

SA'INTSHIP, ft. The character or qualities rcluh to other food. SALE, a. Sold; bought: as opposed to 

of a saint. Leaves eaten raw, are termed talad. H'attt. homemade. [Colloquial.] 

SAJE'NE, ». [written also Sagene. Tooke SAL'ADINU, n Vegetables for salads. SA LEBROS'lTY, a. [Sec Salebroue.] Rough- 
writes it Sajene ] Cheyne. ness or ruggedness of a plaoe or road. 

A Russian measure of length, equal to seven SAL-ALEMBROTH, n. A compound mu- Felthan. 

feet English measure. riate of mercury and ammonia. Ure. SAL'EBROUS, a. [L. talebrotut , from tale- 

SAKE, n. [ Sax. yac, yaca, yace, jacu, con- SALAM', n. [ Oriental, peace or safety.] A bra, a rough place; probably a ll ied to 

tention, discord, a suit or action at law, salutation oi compliment of ceremony or talio, to shoot out.] Rough ; rugged ; un- 

cause in court, hence tlio privilege which respect. [A r o< in utc ] Herbert. even. [Little •ted.’] 

a lord had of taking cognizance of suits in SALAMANDER, n. ( L & Gr . talamandra.] SAL'EP, n. [said to be a Turkish word. 


his own manor; j-acan, to contend, to strive, 
Goth, sakan , to rebuke, chide, upbraid ; D 
xaak, cause, case, thing, business, affair; G. 
tache, matter, thiug ; ernes tache fuhren, 
to plead one’s cause , ursache, cause, rea- 
son, motive; Sw. tat and ortak, id , Dan. 
tag, cause, thing, affair, matter, case, Biut, 
action ; Ch. pop to contend, to strive, to 
teek ; Heb. pvg to press o- oppress , Ch. to 
accuse, to criminate. Class Sg. No. 4G. 
92. The primary sense is to strain, urge, 
press or dnve forward, and this is from the 
same root as teek, ettay and L. tequor, 
whence we have pursue and prosecute . 
We have analogous words in cause, thing, 
and the L. ret. Its Saxon sense is no 
longer in use, that is, cause, action, suit, a 


bind.] Spenser. 

SALE, a. Sold; bought; as opposed to 
homemade . [Colloquial.'] 

SA LEBROS'lTY, ft. [Wa/ebroae.] Rough- 
ness or ruggedness of a plaoe or road. 

Felthan. 

SAL'EBROUS, a. [L. talebrotut, from tale- 
bra, a rough place; probably allied to 
talio, to shoot out.] Rough ; rugged ; un- 
even. [Little used.] 

SAL'EP, is. [said to be a Turkish word, 
written also talop, taloop and taleb .] 


An animal of the grmiH Laccrta or Lizard, written also talop , ealoop and taleb.] 
one of the smaller species of the genus, not I n the materia medico, toe dried root of a 
being more than six or seven inches in species of orchis ; also, a preparation of 


being more than six or seven inches in 
length. It has a short cylindrical tail, four 
tors on the four feet, and a naked body. 


r ies of orchis; also, a preparation of 
root to be used as food. 

Fourcroy. Pair. 


The skin ib furnished with small excre*- SA'LESMAN, n. [tale and man.] One that 
cences like teats, which are ftill of holes soils clothes ready made. Swift. 

from which oozes a milky liquor that spreads 2. One who finds a market for the goods of 
over the skin, forming a kind of transparent another person. 

varnish. The eyes ore placed in the upper SA'LEWORK, i». Work or things made for 
part of the head. The color is dark, with a sale : hence, work carelessly done. This last 


E art of the head. The color is dork, with a 
luish cast on the belly, intermixed with ir- 


salo ; hence, work carelessly done. This last 
tense it a satire on man. Shat. 


regular yellow spots. This animal is ovipa- SAL'I€, a . [The origin of this word is not 
rous, inhabits cold damp places among trees ascertained.] 

or hedges, avoiding the heat of the sun. The The Salic law of France is a fundamental 
vulgar story of its being ablo to endure fire, l*w, by virtue of which males only can 
is a mistake Encyc. inherit the throne. 


toe purpose ot obtaining. 1 open a win- resembling a salamander ; enduring fire, 
dow for the take of air, that is, to obtain it, Spectator. 

for the purpose of obtaining air. I read Sal ammoniac, muriate of ammonil The 
for the take of instruction, that is, to obtain native sal ammoniac is of two kinds, vol- 

it Sake then signifies primarily effort to can j c conchoidal. Ure. 

obtain, and secondarily purpose of obtain- SALARIED, a Enjoying a salary, 
ing. The hero fights for the take of glory ; SALARY, n. [Fr. talaire ; It. & Sp. talar, o ; 
men labor for the take of subsistence or L. talarium , said to be from sal, salt, < 

wealth.] which was part of the pay of Roman sol- 

2. Account ; regard to any person or thing. diers.] 


I will not again purse the ground any more I The 


dexter point, and his binder left foot in 
the sinister base of the escutcheon, by 
which it is distinguished from rampant. 

Home. 

2. In fortification, projecting; as, a salient 
angle. A talunt angle points outward, 
and is opposed to a re-entering angle, which 
• points inward. Eneye. 

SA'LIKNT, a. [L. talunt, from Sofia, to leap 
or shoot out.] 


for man’s take. Gen. viu. 

Save me for thy mercies’ take. Ps. vi. 

SA'KER, a. [Fr. sacre.] A hawk; a species 
offtleon. 

2. Apiece of artfifoy. Hudibrat. 

SAK ERET, is. The male of the saker- 
hawL Bailey. 


>ense or consideration stipulated 1. Leaping ; moving by leaps ; as frew*. 
to a person for services, usually Broun 


to be paid to a person for services 
a fixed sum to oe paid by the y< 
governors, magistrates, settled ch 


srn to a person for services, usually ar, 

sum to be paid by the year, as to 2. Beating ; throbbing ; as the heart. 


governors, magistrates, settled clergymen, Blaekmort. 

Instructors of seminaries, or other officers, 3. Shooting out or up ; springing; darting ; ' 


civil or ecclesiastical. When wages are as, a tahent s 
stated or stipulated by the month, week or SALIF’EROUl 
day, we do not call the compensation salary, produce.] 


as, a tahent sprout Pope. 

VLIF’EROUS, a, [L. sal, salt, and fero, to 



SAL 


SAL 


SAL 


Producing or bearing salt; m, i#«m 
rock. Eaten. 

SALTFJABLE, a. [from aoJft.] Capable 
of becoming a salt, or of combining with 
an acid to form a neutral ealt Sa&fiabls 
base* are alkaline, eartha and metallic 
oxyds. Lavoisier. 

SALIFICATION, a. The act of easing. 

SAL'IFIED, pp. Formed into a neutral salt 
by combination with an add. 

SAL'IFY, v. t. [L. sal, ealt, and facia, to 
make.] 

To form into a neutral salt, by combining 
an acid with an alkali, earth or metal. 

SAL'IFYING, ppr. Forming into a Balt by 
combination with an acid. 

SAL'IGOT, «. [Fr.] A plant, the water 


SALINATION, ». [L. sal, »alt; talinator, 
a salt maker ; Fr. salin, salt, brinish.] 

The act of washing with salt water. 

Greenhill. 

SALPNE, \ a. [Fr. salin, from L sal, 
SALI'NOUS, / salt] Consisting of salt, 
or constituting salt ; as, saline particles ; 
saline substances. 

2. Partaking of tbe qualities of salt; as, a 
salin' taste. 

SALI'NE, «. [Sp. & It. satina ; Fr. saline.] 
A salt spring, or a place where salt water 
is collected in the earth , a name given to 
the soil springs in the United States. 
SALIN IF'EROUS, o. [L. sal, salinum, and 
fero, to produce.] Producing salt 
SALIN'IFORM, a. [L. sal, salinum, and 
form.] Having the form of salt 
SALINO-TERRENE, a. [L sal, salinum, 
and ierrenus, from terra, earth.] Denoting 
a compound of salt and earth 
SAL'ITE, v. t. [L. salio, from sal, salt ] To 
salt, to impregnate or season with salt. 
[Little used.] 

SALI'VA, \ n. [L. saliva; Ir.teile, W ha- 
SAL'IVE, / Uw, as if connected with hdl, 
salt The Irish has silm, to drop or dis- 
till, and sileadh, saliva.] 

The fluid which is secreted by the Military 
glands, and which serves to moisten the 
mouth and tongue. It moistens our food 
also, and by being mixed with it in masti- 
cation, promotes digestion. Whon dis- 
charged from the mouth, it is called spit- 


SAL'IVAL, \ o. [from so&ca.] Pertaining 

SAL'IVARY, J to saliva; secreting or 
conveying saliva ; as, salivary glands ; sali- 
vary duets or canals. Encyc. Arbuthnot. 

SALIVATE, v. t. [from saliva ; Fr. sativer.] 
To excite an unusual secretion and discharge 
of saliva in a person, usually by mercury ; 
to produce ptyalism in a pereon. Physi- 
cians salivate their patients in diseases of 
the glands, of the liver, in the venefeal 
disease, in yellow fever, See. ‘ 

SAL'IVATED, op. Having an increased 
secretion of saliva from medicine. 

SAI/IVATING, ppr. Exciting increased 
secretion of saliva. 

SALIVATION, n. The act or process of 
promoting ptyalism, or of producing an 
increased secretion of saliva, for the cur^ 
of disease. 

SALFVOUS, a. Pertaining to saliva ; par- 
taking of the nature of saliva. Wiseman. 


8 A I/LET, a. [Fr. salade.] A head-piece 
or helmet Chaucer. 

SAL'LET, In. [corrupted from salad. 
SALliETING, / Not muse,] 
SAL'LIANCE, n. [fromtofl-p.j An issuing 
forth. [Not in arc.] Spenser. 

SAL'LOW, n. [Sax. yalh, yalij; j lr. soil; 
Fr .saule; It soldo; Sp. soles; L .salin; 
W. helig. Qu. from ita color, resembling 
brine.] A free of the willow kind, or ge- 
nus Salix. 


SAL'LCW, a [Sax. jalopig, yealye, from 
ralh, L. salix, the tree, supra.] 

Having a yellowish color ; of a pale sickly 
color, tinged with a dark yellow; as, a 
tallow skin. 

SAL'LOWNESS, n. A yellowish color; 
paleness tinged with a dark yellow; as, 
ealloumess of complexion. 

SAL'LY, n. [Fr. saillie ; It salita ; Sp. sa- 
lida ; Port sahida. See the Verb.] Inc 
general sense, a spring ; a darting or shoot- 
ing. Hence, 

1 . An issue or rushing of troops from a be- 
sieged place to attack the besiegers. Bacon. 

2. A spring or darting of intellect, fancy or 
imagination; flight, sprightly exertion. 
We say, sallies of wit, sallies of imagina- 
tion. 

3. Excursion from the usual track; range. 
He who often makes sallies into a country, 

and traverses it up and down, will know it bet- 
ter than one that goes always round in the tame 
track. Locke. 

4. Act of levity or extravagance ; wild gay- 

ety ; frolick ; a boundmg or darting be- 
yond ordinary rules ; as, a sally of youth , 
a sally of levity. Wotton. Swift. 

SAL'LY, v. i. [Fr. sailltr ; Arm. satlha ; 
It saltre; Sp. salir ; Port, sahir, [/ lost ,] 
L salio. Qu. Gr. AhM/ent, which is allied 

un $■ £ ✓ 

to the Ar J 1 alia, or J, & halla, both of 


which signify to impel, to shoot. See So- 
lar, from L. sol, W. haul, Or. ijXiof.] 

1 To issue or rush out, as a body of troops 
from a fortified place to attack besiegers 
They break the truce, and sally out by night 
Dryden 

2. To issue suddenly ; to make a sudden 
eruption 

SAI/LYING, ppr. Issuing or rushing out. 
SAL'LY -PORT, n. In fortification, a post- 
ern gate, or a passage under ground from 
the inner to the outer works, such as from 
tbe higher flank to the lower, or to the 
tonailles, or to the communication from 
the middle of the curtain to the ravelin. 

Encyr. 

2. A large port on each quarter of a fire- 
ship for the escape of the men into boats 
when the tram is fired. Mar. Diet 

SALMAGUN'DI, n, [Sp. salpicon, corrupt- 
ed. See Salpicon.] 

A mixture of chopped meat and pickled her- 
ring with oil, vinegar, pepper and onions. 

Johnson. 

Salmiac, a contraction of sal ammoniac. 
SALMON,a. iamWn. [L.saimo; Fr. sau- 

IMOM.] 

A fish of the genus Salmo, found in all the 
northern climates of America, Europe and 
Asia, ascending the rivers for spawning 
in spring, and penetrating to their head 
streams. It is a remarkably sfroug fish, 


and will eves leap over nnswiderahle Ms 
which lie in the way of its progra m . It 
has been known to grow to the weight of 
75, pounds; mere generally it is from 15 
to 25 pounds. It tarnishes * delicious 
dish tar the table, and is an article of com- 
merce. 

SALMON-TROUT, n. sam' mo n tro t rt . A 
species of trout resembling the sahaon in 
color. Wakem. 

SALOON', n. [It salone, from sola, hall ; 
Sp. Sc Fr. salon. See Hall.] 

In architecture, a lofty spacious hall, vaulted 
at the top, and usually comprehending 
two stories, with two ranges of windows. 
It is a magnificent room in the middle of a 
building, or at the head of a gallery, fire. 
It is a state room much used in palaces in 
Italy for the reception of embassadors and 
other visitors. Encyc. 

SALOOP, 1 

SALOP. / SeeSALEP. 

SAL'PICON, n. [Sp. from salpicar, to be- 
sprinkle ; Port, to corn, to powder, to Spot ; 
from sal, salt.] 

Stuffing, farce; chopped meat or bread, 
&c. used to stuff legB of veal ; called also 
salmagundi. [/ believe not used.] Bacon. 
SALSAMENTA'RIOUS, a. [L. salsamen- 
tariiM.J Peitaining to salt things. [Ato 
«» use.] Diet. 

i SAL'S JFY, n. [Fr. salsifis.] Goat's beard, 
a plant of the genus Tragopogon. 

Mortimer. 

SALSOAC'ID, a. [L. salsus, salt, and aci- 
dus, acid. 

Having a taste compounded of saltness and 
acidness. [Little used.] Floyer. 

SALSU'OINOUS, a. [from L. salsugo, from 
sal, salt.] Saltibh , somewhat salt. Boyle. 
SALT, n. [Sax. j-altr, yealt , Goth. Sw. & 
Dan. salt , G. sah; D. sout ; Russ, sol ; 
It. sale; Fr. tel; L. Sp. & Port sal; Gr. 

; W. hale n; Corn. & Ann. halinn, 
from W. h&l, salt, a pervading substance. 
The radical sense is probably pungent, and 
if s is radical, the word belongs to the root 
of L. salio ; but this is uncertain.] 

1. Common salt is the muriate of soda, a 
substance used for seasoning certain kinds 
of food, and for the preservation of meat, 
&c. It is found native in the earth, or it 
is produced by evaporation and crystaliza- 
tion from water impregnated with saline 
particles. 

2. In chimtstry , a body compounded of an 

acid united to some base, which may be 
either an alkali, an earth, or a metallic 
oxyd. Accordingly, saltsarc alkaline, earthy, 
or metallic. Many compounds of this kind, 
of which common salt (muriate of soda) 
is the most distinguished, exist in nature ; 
but most of these, together with many others 
not known in nature, have been formed by 
the artificial combination of their elements. 
Their entire number exceeds 2000. When 
the acid and base mutually saturate each 
other, so that the individual properties of 
each are lost, the compound is a neutral 
salt; when the add predominates, it is a 
super salt; and when the base predominate*, 
it is a tub salt Thus we have a subcarbo- 
nate, a carbonate, and a supercarbonate of 
potash. D. Olmsted, 



SAL 


SAL 


SAL 


9. Taste; caper; mack. 

We have mom mtt of amt yeatfa in at. Jtak. 
4. WRjpeigstaey; as, Attic eaR. 

SALT, «. Having the taste of ash; impstg- 
* Bated with sate; as, so# beef; eeft water. 

8. Abounding with salt; as,a«skl*nd. Jer. 
xvii. , 

3. Or w dmd with salt water, or impreg- 
nated with it; as, a salt marsh. 

4. Growing on salt marsh or meadows and 
Baring the taste of salt ; as, salt grass or 

3. Producing salt water ; as, a salt spring. 

6. Lecherous; salacious. Shak. 


2. Taste of salt 


SALT-PAN, \ a. A pas, basin or pit where 4. In military and m oaf yW n% la honor 
SALT-PIT, J salt is obtained or made. some person or nation by a discharge of 

Boom. Woodward, cannon or small arms, by striking aSfaft, 

sat TDrfPPD \ n. - u.. .1 * w 


SALTPETER, \ a. [salt and Or. «»*(, a by shouts, Ac. 

SALTPETRE, / stone.] A neutral salt SALUTE, a. The act of espnaeing Wad 
formed by the nitric arid in c om b i n ation wishes or respect; salutation ; greeting, 
with potash, and hence de n o m i na ted ni- South. Jddtsm. 

trate of potash. It is found natire in the 2. A kies. Mm-mmmon. 

East Indies, in Spain, in Naples and other 3. In military qfoiri, a discharge of cannon 


places. It is also found on walls sheltered 
from rain, and it is extracted by lixiviation 
from the earths under cellars, stables and 
bams, Ac, Hooper. Lavoisier. 


or small aims in honor of some distin- 
guished personage. A salute is some- 
times performed by lowering the oolon or 
beating the drums. The officers also salute 


u. Lecherous; salacious. onax. bams, Arc. Hooper. Lovouur. Heating the drums. The officers also 

SALT, n. The part of a river near the sea, SALTPETROUS, o. Pertaining to saltpeter, each other by bowing their half plki 

where the water is salt. Beverly. or partaking of its qualities ; impregnated , „. 

3. A vessel for holding salt. with saltpeter. Mtd. depot. 4. In the nary, a testimony of respect or de- 

SALT, at To sprinkle, impregnate or sea- SALT-RHEUM, u. Herpes, an affection of ference rendered by the ships of one na- 

ton with salt ; as, to salt fish, beef or pork. 'the skin. Miner. tion to the ships of another, or by ships of 

2. To fill with salt between the timbers and SALTS, m. The silt water of rivers entering the same nation to a superior or equal, 

planks, as a ship, for the preservation of from the ocean. S. Carolina. This is performed by a discharge of can- 

the timber. SALT- WATER, a. Water impregnated non, volleys of small arms, striking the co- 

SALT, v. >. To deposit salt from a saline with salt ; seawater. lors or top-sails, or by shouts of the seamen 

substance ; as, the brine begins to salt. SALT'-WfiHK, n. A house or place where mounted on the masts or rigging. When 

two squadrons meet, the two chiefs only 
are to exchange salutes. Encyc. 

SALUTED, pp. Hailed; greeted. 


[ Used by manufacturers.] 

SALT, n. [Fr. taut , from taillir, to leap. 
A leap ; the act of jumping. [Not tn use.' 


salt ja made. 

SALT-W6RT, n. A plant of tho genus Sa- 
licomia; jointed gla&awort. 


B. Jonton. 1 SALU'BlllOUS, a. [L. saluber, talubrit, I SALUTER, n. One who salutes. 


SALT'ANT, o. [L. taltant , from salto, to from talut. SvaSqfe.] s a I im n rr 

leap.1 Leaning; jumping, dancing. Diet. Favorable to health, healthful; promoting k w! i 

SALTATION, ,.\L. .oftabo, from .alto, to he.ltl, , .a Mr** ... or iator ; . . 0 - g j'. g}£?*JZZ &L m 2? n *"' g 

loop-l U«o chronic heolth; hcrolihyi «, nlr. 

1 A leaping or jumping. Brown. SALUBRIOUSLY, adv. So as to promote cat V A RUTTY « rfW, TV 

2. Beating or palpitation ; as, the taltatton health. Burke, S ALVABII/ITY, n. [from solvable.] The 

of the great artery. Wiseman. SALUBRITY, «. [L. salubritas.] Whole- ° r 

SALT'CAT, n. A lump or heap of salt, made somenesg; heolthhilness ; favorablenesa to rr » f , 

at the salt-works, which attracts pigeons. the preservation of health; as, the tain- SALV ABLE, a. [L. talent, safe ; salvo, to 

Mortimer. bnty of air, of a country or climate. " ave< ^ J , , . , , 

OAT 'TV nt»T T A lb r_-ii j __ff l a . 1 J That mAV nil inwAn nw tmnAiuafi In avnrlosf. 


possibility of being saved or admitted to 
everlasting life. Saunderton 


at the salt-works, which attracts pigeons. 

Mortimer. 


SALT-CELLAR, u. [«i& and cellar.] A SALTJTARINESS, n [See Salutary.] . „ v 

small vessel used for holding salt on the Wholcsomenes. , the quality o/contri- « >Fr talcaae 

, butang to health or safety. . i'* 


save.] 

That may be saved, or received to everlast- 


SALT'ED, pp. Sprinkled, seasoned or im- 
pregnated with salt. 


SALl'ER, n. One who salU; one who gives SJ { yUTAllY, a. [Fr. salutaire; L. talula- 

nv nnnlima solt I M . « . » S 


or applies salt m, from sc/ms,’ health.] 

e^’ravroM 11 * . , .fr^- 1. Wholesome; healthful, promoting health. 

S^LT ERN, ». A salt-work; a building in Diet an( j exercuo art salutary to men of 
which aalt is made by boiling or evapora- >e{ i Pn tary habits. 

o/l 0 ®*-,- __ . . - Encyc. 2 . Promotive of public safety ; contributing 

SALTIER, n. [Fr. sautotr, from tauter, L. ^ BOtne beneficial purpose. Tlie strict dis- 
taiio, to leap.] ciplme of youth lias a solidary effect on 

In heraldry , [one of the eight greater ordi- nxfiety 

« sTmfrvp 4 S Lv n A dreW r^ 0 * , '“^^'? I ' B ] SALUTATION, n. [Fr. from L. taluteUio. 
SALTTNBANCO, n. [Fr. taUimbanque ; gee Salute ] 

IL taUare in banco, toleap on the bench, The ^ of J luting . a . tb e wt of 

to mount on the bench.] A mountebank , respect or reverence By the custc 

Br0W *' mary words or actions , as m inquiring of 
SALTING, ppr. Spnnklmg, ««>«onmg or £ Qnt th<nr wolfare) tlfem 

«« A r f Tbi h ^S rtf snrlnkliW nr 5m " nd wi8hp "» bowlll K' ^ c - Luke i. Mark xii 

S^LT ING, n. The jmt of sprinkling or im- |n dl pub ,| c n ^, Ung8 pr jv a tc addresses, 

« o h ** , .. a use the forms of sotutation, reverence end de- 

SALT 1SH, a. Somewhat salt ; tinctured or cency usual among tbe most sober people 
impregnated moderately with salt. Taylor. 

SALT'ISHLY, adv. With a moderate de- SALUTATORY, o. Greeting; an epithet 


U^rhe quality of promoting good or pro.- ^ . r J ewnrd „ r rTCOmpen „ 

1. WU»^“llrthful, promoting health. " olher mc “*' or ^ 

SZZ' ESr to ° f SAI ' V " ArtE ' *«■ Sava)., not o«d. [S-a 

SALvI^ION.n. fit. ,ol.a,;™ : Sp.,al- 
tn an beneficial purpo«. Tlio atrict dta- - - , ‘ , , 


It. .altar, ,» 4eeco, to leap on tbe bench, The of „ J lu ting ; a greeting ; the act of 
to mount on the bench.] A mountebank , , rev J re „ ce L a,, cultt , 

T e l\.- Dr ° W "' mary words or action. , a. in inquiring of 

iLVlNG.ppr. Spnnbbng, «nonmg or ^ n , , h(nt wf]farei i^^in/to them 

fr , f7Sf^ t rt g Thi h ^S rtf enrlnklimr nr im " nd wishes, bowing, &c. Lukei. Markxii 

iLT ING, n. The jmt of sprinkling or im- , n dl pub ,| c n ^,tings and private addresses, 

W1 “ l ** K . . , use the forms of adulation, reverence end de- 


ciplme of youth baa k .alutary effect »„ ng!™™ “.Son from de- 

SALUTATION, e. [Fr. from L. aataiatio. 


struction, danger or great calamity. 

2. Api»ropriateTy in tnoologj , the redemp- 
tion of man from the bondage of sin and 
liability to eternal death, anu the confer- 
ring on him everlasting happiness. This 
is the great salvation 

Godly sorrow worketb repentance to talea - 
lion. 2 Cor. vil. 

3. Deliverance from enemies ; victory. 
Exod. xiv. 


cency usual among tbe most sober people . „ou. . , , .... T , . 

Taylor. 4. Remission of sins, or saving graces. Luke 


gree of saltness. applied to the oration, which introduces The euth<w of man s salvation. Pa. xxvli. 

SALTISHNESS, n. A moderate degree of the exercises of commencement in Ame- 3* A term of praise or bonediction« Rev. 

saltness. ncan colleges xtx. 

SALTLESS, a. Destitute of salt ; insipid. SALUTE, v. t. ’ [L. salute: It talulare ; Hp. SA LV'ATOltY, m [Fr. taleatoirs.J A place 
SALTLY, adv. With taste of salt ; in a salt talmdar ; Fr. saltier ; from L. solus or tal- where things arc preserved ; a repository. 

manner. to*#! JRmt* 

S^LT-MINE, n. A mine where fossil salt l. To greet; to hail ; to address with ex- SALVE, n. thv. [Sax. yealpe; from L. ealr 
is obtained. presaions of kind wishes. **0 , 4 . 

SdJLT'NESS, ». The quality of being im- r If ye flute yoor brethren only, wbat do ye 1. A glutinous composition or substance to 
pregnated wkh salt ; as, the saUnstt 6f sea more than others ? Matth. r. be applied to wounds or sores ; when ^rresd 

water or of provisions. 2. To please; to gratify. [Unusual.] Shak. on lether or cloth, R is called a plaster. 


preestons of kind wishes. , 4 . ^ , 

If ye salute yoor brethren only, wbat do ye LA glutinous composition or substance to 
mom than others ? Matth. v. be applied to wounds or sores ; when spresd 

2. To pleaee; to gratify. [Unusual.] Shak. on lether or cloth, R is called a piaster . 



SAM 


SAM 


SAN 


2. Help; remedy. 

SALVE, v. t. sdv. To heel by applications 
or medicament*. [Little used.] 

Spenser. Hooker. 

2. To help ; to rertedy. [Little «#*A] 


3 To help or remedy by a salvo, excuse or 
reservation. [Little used,] 

Hooker. Bacon. 


4. To salnte. [Hot in we.] Spenser. 

SALTER, n. A piece of plate with a foot; 
or a plate, on which any tiling is presented. 

Addison. Pope 

SALVIF'IC, a. [L. salviu and facto.] Tend- 
ing to save or secure safety . [A bad word 
ana not used.] Ch. Relig. Appeal 

SALTO, n. [from the L. salvo jure, an ex- 
pression used in reserving rights.] An ex- 
ception; reservation ; an excuse. 

They admit many salvos, cautions and reser- 
vations. K. Charles. 


SALV'OR, n. One who saves a ship or goods 
at sea. Wheaton $ Hep. 

SAMARITAN, a. Pertaining 1 to Samarm, 
the principal city of the ten tribes of Israel, 
belonging to the tribe of Ephraim, and af- 
ter the captivity of those tribes, repcopled 
by Cuthites from Assyria or Chaldea. 

2. Denoting the ancient characters and al- 
phabet used by the Hebrews. 

SAMARITAN, n. An inhabitant of Sama- 
ria, or one that belonged to the Beet which 
derived their appellation from that city. 
The Jews had no dealings with the Sama- 
ritan. 

2. The language of Samaria, a dialect of the 
Chaldean. 

S AM'BO, n. The offspring of a black person 
and a mulatto. W. Indies 

SAME, a. [Sax. yamo ; Goth, sama, samo , 
Dan. tamme, same, and sammen , together, 
Sw. tamme, tame; Dan. larnler, f or samlr r, 
to collect, to assemble ; Sw. sam1a,fhrsmala, 
id.; D. zoom, stamen, together, zamelen, 
to assemble; G. tammeln, id. ; Sax. yamob, 
L.stmul, together; Sax.yammon, ycranmn, 
to assemble, to sum; W. turn, sum, am- 
plitude ; stem, the state of being together ; 
twmer, that supports or keeps together, a 
beam, Eng. summer, in building. We ob- 
serve that the Greek Aft» agrees in signi- 
fication with the L. simtd and Sax.yamob, 
Sans, sum, togethor. Shall we suppose then 
that s has passed into an aspirate in this 
word, as in salt, Or. Ahg, or has the Greek 
word lost *? The word same may bo the 
L. idem or dem, dialectically varied. The 
primary sense is to sot, to place, to put to- 


gether. See Ar. dhaxnma, to draw 
together, to set together, to join, to collect. 
Class Sm. No. 33. and see No. 43. 44.] 

1. Identical; not difife rent or other. 

Thou art the tame, and thy yean shall have 
no end. Ps. cii. 

The Lord Jesus, the tosw night in which he 
was betrayed, took bread. 1 Cor. xL 
2 Of the identical kind or species, though 
not the specific thing. We say, the horse 
of one country is the same animal as the 
hone of another country. The some plants 
and fruits are produced in the same lati- 
tudes. We see in men in all countries, the 
same passions and the some vices. 


Tb’ ethereal vigor is in alt the sane. 

Dryde*. 

3. That was mentioned before. 

Do but think how well the tam he spends, 
Who spends his blood Us country to relieve. 

Donut. 

4. Equal ; exactly similar. One ship will 
not run the same distance as another in 
the same time, and with the seme wind. 
Two balls of the same sire have not al- 
ways the same weight. Two instruments 
win not always make the tame sound. 

SAME, ado. [Sax. yam.] Together. [05s.] 
Spenser. 

SAMENESS, n. Identity ; the state of be- 
ing not different or other; as, the tameness 
of an unchangeable being. 

2. Near resemblance; correspondence; 
similarity; as, a tameness of manner; a 
sameness of sound; the tameness of ob- 
jects in a landscape. 

Samian earth. [Gr. Samos, the isle.] The 
name of a marl of two species, used in 
medicine as an astringent 

s?moom', } "■ £ Ar - fi** 8amom • The 

Ar. signifies to bo thin, or to be- 
come tlun or pale, and to suffer the heat 
of the simoom, and ^ signifies to poison. 

This word signifies probably that which is 
deleterious or destructive.] 

A hot and destructive wind that sometimes 
blows in Arabia. 

SAM'ITE, n. [Old Fr.] A species of silk 
stuff. [05#.] Chaucer. 

SAM'LET, n. A little salmon. Walton. 
SAMP, n. A species of food composed of 
mniz broken or bruised, boiled and mixed 
with milk ; a dish borrowed from the na- 
tives of America, but not much used. 

New England. 

SAMP'ANE, n. A kind of vessel used by 
the Chinese. Mar. Diet. 

SAM'PIIIRE, n. [said to be a corruption 
of Saint Pierre.'] 

A plant of the genus Cnthmum. The 
golden mnphire is of the genus Inula. 

Pam. Plants. 
Samphire growH on rocks near the Bea shore, 
whoro it ib washed by the salt water. It 
is used for pickling. Miller. 

SAM'PLE, n. [L. exempltm ; Sp. & Port 
exemplo; It. esempio , Fr. exemple ; Arm. 
ey tempi ; lr. somplar, tamhlachas, from 
tamhad, similar ] 

1. A specimen ; a part of any thing present- 
ed for inspection or intended to be shown, 
as evidence of the quality of the whole , 
as, a sample of cloth or of wheat, Goods 
are often purchased in market by samples. 

I design this ah a sample of what I hope 
more fiilly to diiruss. Woodward. 

2. Example ; instance. Addtson. 

SAM'PLE, v. t. To show something similar. 

Ainsworth. 

SAMTLER, n. [L. exemplar, supra.] A 
pattern of work, a specimen ; particularly, 
a piece of needle-work by young girls for 
improvement Shak. Pope. 

SAMPSON’S- POST, n. In thins, a notched 
post used instead of a ladder; als^ a 


pieoe of timber that forms a return for a 
tackle-ftH. Mar. Diet. 

SAN'ABLE, a. [L. sanabttts, from moo, to 
heal ; somw, sound. See Sound.] 

That may be healed or cured ; susceptible of 
remedy. More. 

SANATION, n. [L. sanatio, from sano, to 
heal.] The act of healing or curing. 
[IVot used.] Wiseman. 

SAN'ATIVE, a. [L. #a»o, to heal.] Having 
die power to cure or heal; healing; tend- 
ing to be&L Bacon. 

SANATIVENESS, n. The power of heal- 

SAhfcTIFICATE, «. t. To sanctify. [Not 
m use.] Borrow. 

SAN CTIFIC ATION, n. [Fr. from Low L. 
sanctificatto, from sanctifico. See A’aacfc/y.] 

1. The act of making holy. In an evan- 
gelical sense, the act of God’s grace by 
which the affections of men are purified or 
alienated from sin and the world, and ex- 
alted to a supreme love to God. 

God hath from the beginning chosen you to 
salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth. 2 Them. d. 1 Pet f. 

2. The act of consecrating or of setting apart 
for a sacred purpose , consecration. 

Stillmgfieet. 

SANCTIFIED, pp. Made holy ; conse- 
crated ; set apart for sacred services. 

2. Affectedly holy. Hume. 

SANCTIFIER, n. He that sanctifies or 
makes holy In theology, the Holy Spirit 

is, by way of eminence, denominated the 
Sanctifier. 

SANCTIFY, v t. [Fr. sanctifier; It santi- 
ficare ; Sp. santificar , Low L. tanctifico; 
from sane tut, holy, and facio, to make.] 

1. In a general tense, to cleanse, purify or 

make holy. Addtson. 

2. To separate, set apart or appoint to a 
holy, sacred or religions use. 

God blessed the seventh day and sanctified 

it. Gen. ii. 

So under the Jewish dispensation, to 
sanctify the altar, the temple, the pnests, 
&c. 

3. To purify, to prepare for divine service, 
and for partaking or holy things. Exod. xix 

4. To separate, ordain and appoint to the 
work of redemption and the government 
of the church. John x. 

5. To cleanse from corruption ; to purify 
from sm , to make holy by detaching the 
affbetiona from the world and its defile- 
ments, and exalting them to a supreme 
love to God. 

Sanctify them through thy truth ; thy word 
is truth. John xvii. Epb. v 

6. To make the means of holiness ; to ren- 
der productive of holiness or piety. 

Those judgments of God are the more wel- 
come, as a means which his mercy bath mm- 
t\fied so to me, as to make me repent of that 
unjust act. K. Charles. 

7. To make free from guilt. 

That holy man, amas’d at what he saw, 
Made haste to sanctify the bliss by law. 

Drydtn. 

8. To secure from violation. 

Truth guards the poet, sanctifies the line. 

Ftps. 

To tanctify God , to praise and celebrate 
him ae a holy being; to acknowledge and 



SAN 


SAN 


SAN 


honor his holy mrissty, sad to n 
his character and lain. Isa. viii. 


his character and laws. Isa. rid. 

CM etmctiiee himself or his mmi, hr vin- 
dicating his honor from the reproaches of 
the wicked, and manifesting his glory. 
Esek. mvi 

SANCTIFY INO, ppr. Making holy ; pu- 
rifying from the defilements of sin ; sepa- 
rating to a holy use. 

2. «. Tending to sanctify; adapted to hi- 

SANCTIMONIOUS, a. [L, sanctimonia, 
from samctus, holy.] 


God ; a plaoe where divine eervioe is per- 
formed. Ps. lxxifi. 

Hence sanctuary is wed for a church. 

4. In oatholic churches, thatpart of a ehureh 
where the altar is pbeed, encompassed 
with a balustrade. Encyc. 


holy; pu- *• A P 1 *** of protection ; a sacred asylum, 
sin ; sepa- Hence a sanctuary-man is one that resorts 

to a sanctuary for protection. The sandarach is obtained from the 

ptedtohi- Bacon. Shot. Thuya arliculata, (Thornton;) from the 

6 . Shelter; protection. Jumperus cedrus, (Parr.) 

Mctimimia 8ome re ^ c * °f painting took s a nc t u ary under 2. A native fossil ; also, a combination of 
g^und. Dryden. arsenic and sulphur ; orpiment 

f un^tiHr • SAND, n. [Sax. ]-anb ; G. Sw. A, Dan. tand; Nicholson . Encyc. 

D.xond.] SAND'-BAG, a. A bag filled with sand; 

1 . Any mass or collection of fine particles used in fortification, 
of stone, particularly of fine particles of SAND'-BATII, n. A bath made by warm 
silicious stone, but not strictly reduced to sand, with whieh something is enveloped. 

P^er or dust. SAND'-BLIND, o. Having s defect of 

. That flner m ‘ tter r * lled is no other • . * bv n ._. of wbioh TLn 


plaee between the baric and the wood. It 
is used in powder to prevent Ink from 
sinking or spreading. This is the sub- 
stance denoted by the Arabic word, and it 
is also called earmat, as it entars into the 
preparations of varnish. For distinction, 
this is called yum sandarucoc tendttric. 


Saintly; haviiig the ippearauee of sanctity ; SAND, a. [Sax. r anb; G.Sw.&.J 
as, a mnetimonious pretense. L’ Estrange. Je.xana. J 
a . umitMAfMTAiTCT v -j- w!.i l! 1* Any m&ti or collection of fii 


S AN€TIMO'N IOUSLY, ado. With sancti- 
mony. 

SAN-GTIMO'NIOUSNESS, n. State of be- 
ing sanctimonious; sanctity, or the ap- 
pearance of it , devoutness. 


fine particles 


pram*, of it, devoutnew. tta. -rail pAUra. ' ITM “““£ ’‘““S 

SANCTIMONY, ». Ho- 1- ■?«»*. in the plural, tract, of land con- ./HJTbSt !a 2!i. . 

liness; devoutness: scrupulous austerity , sisting of sand, like the deserts of Arabia SAND -BOA, n. A box with a psrforatod 
sanctity, or the appearance of it [LtUle and Africa ; as, the Libyan tandt. Milton. top or cover, for crinkling paper with 


liness ; devoutness ; scrupulous austerity , 
sanctify, or the appearance of it [LtUle 


used.] Shaft. Raleigh. SAND, v.t. To spnnklo with tend. It is 

SANCTION, *. [Fr. from L. rancho, from customary among the common people in 


top or oover, for sprinkling paper with 
sand. 


America,' to tand their floors with'wUite “«* «« tn. pericarp or tno mm wi 

•anctut, holy, solemn, established.] "» burst in the heat of the day with a lou 

Ratification; an oflicud act of a superior report, and throw the seeds to a distance, 

by which he ratifies and gives validity to «• . T f "TIT Fam. qf Plants. Miller. 

the act of some other person or body. A SANDAL, n. [Fr . tandale , It tandah , SAND'ED, pp. Sprinkled with sand ; as, a 
treaty u not valid without the tanctim of Sp. tandaha ; L. tandahum; Gr. r«vd«- tanded floor ** 

the president and senate. Qu. Syr. san, to shoe. Class 2 . a. Covered with sand ; barren. Mortimer. 

I Authority ; confirmation derived from S n. No. 9.] v 3 . Marked with small spots; variegated 

testimony, character, mfluonce or custom. 1. A kind of shoe, consisting of a sole fas- with spots : speckled : of a sandv eolor 

The strictest professors of reason have added tened to the foot. The Greek and Ro- as a ho\md. ^ ’ Shall 


1. Ratification; an official act of a superior 
by which he ratifies and gives validity to 


customary among the common people in 2. A .tree or plant of the genus iHura. It ha 
America, to tand their floors with white f“ d ^at the pericarp of the fruit will 
gan d buret in the heet of the day with a loud 


2. Authority; confirmation derived from 
testimony, character, influonce or custom. 

The strictest professors of reason have added 
the /auction of their testimony. Watt*. 

3. A law qr decree. [Improper.] Denham. 
SANCTION,®./. To ratify, to confirm , 

to give validity or authority to. Burke. 
SANCTIONED, pp. Ratified ; confirmed; 
authorized 

SANCTIONING, ppr. Ratifying; autho- 


man ladies wore sandals made of a rich A. Shortsighted. Shak 

stuff, ornamented with gold or silver. SAND'-EEL, n. The ammodyte, a fish tha 

_ . , .. , ijHr y c - resembles on eel. It seldom exceeds 1 

2. A .ho. or d'ppor worn by th. Pop.«nd foot in i wgA . lti hrad wmprnHd 
other Bom..h prelate, .hon they oftcate. th , upper j* w j, rg „ u, r „ J er onr 

A iikn it Ann a) in worn nv invoml rnmmttrA. .1 % r S 4 «* v ’ 


SANCTIONING, ppr. Ilatilying; autho- faoni of monk* 

SANC^ITUDE, n [L . tanctut, tanetitudo.] SANDAL-WOOD, 
Holiness, sacredness. MUton. « a NT) Kim * * * 

SANCTITY, «. [L. tanctitas 1 Holiness; o j o J 

state of being sacred or holy. God at- p i , : _ 

tributes no tancMv to place. MUton. ' 0 J 


A like sandal is worn by several congregi 
bons of monks. Enm 


SAN'DAL-WOOD, > n. [Ar. Aj\X*t 
SAN’DERS, S ' 

OJOJ 

Pers. J jondul.] 


2. Goodness ; purify ; godliness ; at, the A kind of wood which growi in the East In- 


SAN D -EEL, it. The ammodyte, a fish that 
resembles on eel. It seldom exceeds a 
foot in length: its head is compresstd, 
the upper jaw larger than the under one, 
the body cylindrical, with scales hardly 
perceptible. There is one species only, a 
native of Europe. It coils with its head 
in the center, and penotrates into the 
sand ; whence its name in Greek and En- 
glish. It is delicate food. Encue. 

SAND'ERLING, n. A bird of the plover 
kind. Carte. 


sanctity of love ; sanctity of manners. 

Shak. Addison. 

3 Sacredness; solemnity; as, the sanctity 
of an oath. 

4. A saint or holy being. 

About him all the sanctities of beav'n — 
[VnutuaL] Milton. 

SANCTUARIZE, v. t. [from sanctuary .] 
To shelter by means of a sanctuary or sa- 
cred privileges. [A had word and not used.] 

SANCTUARY, n. [Fr .sanciuaire; ItASp.' 
santuario ; L. sanctuarium, from tanchu, 
sacred ] 

1. A sacred place ; particularly among the 
Israelites, the most retired part of the 
temple at Jerusalem, called the Holy of 
Himes , in which was kent the ark of the 
covenant, and Into which no person was 


dies and on some of the isles of the Pacific. SANDERS. See SANDAL. 

It is of three kinds, the white, the yellow, SANDEVER, 1 n. [Fr. tain He verrt, or 
and the red. The tree which produces SAN'DIVEll, / saint de verrt, dross or 


the two former is of the genus Santalum. recrement of glass. 1 

It grows to the size of a walnut-tree. Its Glass-gall ; a wlutisn salt which is east U] 


wood has a hitter taste and an aromatic 
smell. The Oriental nations bum it in 
their houses for the sake of its fragrant 
odor, and with the powder of it a paste is 
prepared, with which they anoint their 
bodies. The white and the yellow sandal- 
wood are different parts of the same tree ; 


J I ass-gall ; a whitish salt which is east up 
from the materials of glass in fusion, and 
floating on tbc top, is skimmed off. A 
similar substance is thrown out in erup- 
tions of volcanoes. It is used by gildm 
of iron, and in the fusion of certain oras. 
It is said to be good for cleansing the skin, 
and taken internally, is detergent. Encyc. 


the white Js the wood next to the bark ; SAND'-FLOOl), n. A vast body of sand 
the yellow is the inner part of the tree. moving or borne along the asserts of 
The red sandal-wood is obtained from a Arabia. Bruce. 

different tree, the Pterocarpu* tantotinta. SANP'-HEAT, n The heat of wans find 
It is of a dull red color, has little taste or in chimical operations, 
smell, and is principally used as a color- SAND7NE8S, n [from sandy."] The state 


permitted to enter except the high priest, SANfDARAC, ) r . , . 2. The stats of betng of e sandy color, 

and that only once a year to intercede for SANDARACH, I *’ tamdaraca l Ar. SANDM8H, a. [from sand.) Approaching 

flu — 1- Tli. MMa nama ail anvon I * * »kaaatn«a «/aaail> l/wraa 1 ■. ^ . 9 


Encyc. ParrA 


of being sandy ; as, th oeandtnett of a road. 
2. The stats of being of a sandy color. 


the people. The same name was given 

to the most sacred part of the tabernacle. U*X) aandro*.] 

Lev. hr. Heb, lx. 1. A resin in white tears, more transparent 

2. The temple at Jerusalem. 2 Chroo. xx. than those of mastic ; obtained from the 

3. A hones consecrated to the worship of juniper-tees, in whieh it occupies the 


the nature of sand; loose; noteomp 


1. A resin in white tears, more transparent SANIXIX, a. A kind of minium or red load. 


than those of mastic ; obtained from the 


made of ceruse, but inferior to dm true 
minima. Encyc. 



SAN 


SAN 


SAP 


8 ANDTIPER, *. A bird of the gemu Triage. 
SANDSTONE, n. [sand and doiu.l Sand- 
stone it, in moat oases, composed chiefly 
of grains of quartz united by a cement, 
cal carious, marly, argillaceous, or even 
Bilicioue. The texture of some kinds is 
loose, of others dose; the fracture is 
granular or earthy. Cleaveland. 

Sandstones usually consist of the mate- 
rials of older rocks, as granite, broken up 
and comminuted, and afterwards depo- 
sited again. D. Olmsted. 

SAND'-WORT, w. A plant. 

S ANDT, a. [Sax. j-annij.] Abounding with 
sand ; full of sand ; covered or sprinkled 
with sand: as, a sandy desert or plain ; a 
sandy road or soil. 

2. Consisting of sand ; not Arm or solid ; as, 
a sandy foundation. 

3. Of tne color of sand ; of a yellowish red 
color; as, sandy hair. 

SANE, a. [L. sanus, Eng. sound; D. gpxond, 
O. gesund. This is the Eng. sound, Sax. 
junb. See Sound.] 

1. Sound ; not disordered or shattered ; 
healthy ; as, a sane body. 

2. Sound ; not disordered ; having the re- 
gular exercise of reason and other faculties 
of the mind ; as, a sane porson , a person 
of a sane mind. 

SANG, prel. of Sing. 

SANG FROID, n. [Fr. cold blood.] Cool- 
ness; freedom from agitation or excite- 
ment of mind. 

2. Indifference. 

SAN'6IA€, n. A Turkish governor of a 
province. 

SANGUIF'EROUS, a. [L. sauguifer, san- 
guis, blood, and feio, to carry J 
Conveying blood. Tho sanguiferous vessels 
are the arteries and voins. 
SANGUIFICATION, n. [Fr. from L. san- 
guis, blood, and facio, to make.] 

In the animal economy, the production of 
blood; the conversion of chyle into blood 
Arbuthnot 

8AN'GUIFIER, n. A producer of blood. 

Flayer. 

SANGUIF'LUOUS, a. [L. sanguis, blood, 
tndfluo, to flow.] Floating or running 
with Wood. 

SAN'GUIFY, v. *. To produce blood. Hale. 
SAN'GUlEYtNG, ppr. Producing blood. 
SAN'GUINARY, a. [Fr. sanguinairc ; L. 

sanaumOrtus, from sanguis, blood.] 

] . Bloody ; attended with much bloodshed , 
murderous ; as, a sanguinary war, contest 
or battle. 

2. Bloodthirsty ; cruel ; eager to shed blood. 
Fusion — makes us brutal and songviuat y. 

Broome. 

SAN'GUINARY, «. A plant. Ainsworth. 
SAN'GUINE, \ a. [Fr. sanyuin; L. sangui- 
SAN'GUIN, J neut,fromsanouu, blood.] 


SAN'GUIN, J ncus, from sanguis, blood.] 
1 Red; having the color of blood; os, a 
sanguine color or countenance. 

Dryden , Milton. 


2. Abounding with blood ; plethoric ; as, a 
sanguine habit of body. 

3 Warm , ardent ; as, a sanguine temper. 
4. Confident. He is sanguine in his ex- 


pectations of success. 

SAN'GUINE, n. Blood color. [Not in use.] 
Spenser. 


SAN'GUINE. «. t. To stain with blood. [But 
ensanguine is generally used. J 
2. To stain or varnish with a blood color. 
SAN'GUINELESS, a. Destitute of blood j 
pale. [A bad word and tittle used.] 
SAN'GUINE LY, ado. Ardently; wifti con- 
fidence of success. Chesterfield. 

SAN'GUINENESS, n. Redness ; color of 
blood in the skin ; as, eanguinenest of 
countenance. 

2. Fullness of blood ; plethory; as, sangume- 
ness of habit. 

3. Ardor; heat of temper ; confidence. 

Decay of Piety. 

SANGUIN'EOUS, a. [L. sanguineus.] 

1. Abounding with blood ; plethoric. 

Arbuthnot. 

2 Constituting blood. Brown. 

SANGUIN'ITY, for Sanguineness, is not in 
use. Swift. 

SANGUINIV'OROUS, a. [L. sanguis, hlooA, 
and voro, to eat] Eating or subsisting on 
blood. 

SAN'OUISUGE, n. [L. sanguisuga ; san- 
guis, blood, and sugo, to suck/] 

The blood-sucker, a loeeb, or horse-leech. 

Encyc. 

SAN'HEDRIM, n. [Low L. tynedrium; 
Gr. evsth^tas ; <ru*, with, together, and 
seat.J 

The great council of seventy elders among 
the Jews, whose jurisdiction extended to 
all important affairs. They received ap- 
peals from inferior tribunals, and had 
powor of life and death. Encyc. 

SAN'ICLE, n. [from L. sano, to heal.] 
Self-heal, a plant or genus of plants, the 
Sanicula ; also] a plant of the genus Saxi- 
fraga. The American bastard sanicle is of 
the genus Mitello, and the bear's ear sani- 
cle of the genus Cortusa. Earn, of Plants. 
SANID'IUM, n. A genuB of fossils of the 
class of selenites, composed of plain flat 
plutes, Encyc, 

SA'NIES, n. [L.J A thin acrid discharge 
from wounds or sores ; a serous matter, 
1 c8h thick and white than pus. Coxe. Encyc. 
SA'NIOUS, a [from sanies.] Pertaining 
to sanies, or partaking of its nature ana 
appearance , thin ; serous , as, the santous 
matter of an ulcer. 

2. Running u thm serous matter ; as, a sant- 

ous ulcer Wiseman. 

SAN'ITY, n. [L. samtas. See <Sane.] 
Soundness , particularly, a sound state of 
mind ; the state of a mind in the perfect 
exorcise of reason. Shah. 

SANK, pret. of Sink, but nearly obsolete. 
SAN'NAH, n. The name of certain kinds of 
India muslins. 

SANS, prep. [Fr.] Without. Skak. 

SAN'SCRIT, n. [According to ll.T.Cole- 
brooke, Sanscrit signifies tne polished dia- 
, lect It is sometimes written Shanscnt, 
and in other ways. Asiat. Res. 7, 200.1 
The ancient language of Hmdoostan, from 
which are formed all the modern lan- 
guages or dialects of the groat peninsula 
of India. It is the language of the Bra- 
mins, and in this are written the ancient 
books of the countrj ; but it is now obso- 
lete. It is from the same stock as the an- 
cient Persic, Greek and Latin, and all the 
present languages of Europe. 


SANTER. See SAUNTER. 

SANT'ON, n. A Turkish priest; a kind of 
dervis, regarded by the vulgar as g saint. 

Herbert. 

SAP, n. [Sax. yap; D. nap; G. eeftj Sw. 
soft, safve ; Dan. soft, earn; Fr. sees; 
Arm. tabr ; probably from softness or flow- 

ing. Qu. Pen. zsbah, a flowing.] 

1. The juice of plants of any kind, which 
flows chiefly between the wood and the bark. 
From the sap of a species of maple, is made 
sugar of a good quality by evaporation. 

2. ’Die alburnum of a tree ; the exterior 
part of the wood, next to the bark. [A 
sense in general use m New England.] 

SAP, v. t, [Fr. taper ; It. xappare ; Arm. 
sajma; It xappa, a spade ; xappone, a mat- 
tock. The primary sense is probably to dig 
or to thrust.] 

1. To undermine ; to subvert by digging or 
wearing away ; to mine. 

Their dwellings were sapp'd by floods. 

Dryden. 

2. To undermine ; to subvert by removing 
the foundation of. Discontent saps the 
foundation of happiness. Intrigue and 
corruption sap the constitution of a free 
government. 

SAP, v. i. To proceed by mining, or by se- 
cretly undermining. 

Both assaults are corned on by sapping. 

Toiler. 

SAP, n. In sieges, a trench for undermi- 
ning ; or an approach made to a fortified 
place by digging or under cover. The 
single sap has only a single parapet; the 
double has one on each side, and the fly- 
ing is mado with gabions, &c. In all saps, 
traverses are left to cover the men. 

Encyc. 

SAP'AJO, «. The sapqjos form a division of 
the genua Simia, including such of the 
monkeys of America as have prehensile 
tails. Encyc. 

SAP'-COLOR, n. An expressed vegetable 
juice inspissated by slow evaporation, for 
tho use of painters, as sap-green, &c. 

Parke. 

SAP'ID, a. [L. sapidus, from sapio, to taste ] 

Tasteful ; testable ; having the power of af- 
fecting the organs of taste ; as, sapid water. 

Brown. Arbuthnot. 

SAPIDITY, 1 n. Taste ; tastefulness ; sa- 

SAP'IDNESS, / vor ; the quality of affect- 
ing- the organs of taste ; as, the saptdness 
of water or fruit. Boyle. 

SA'PIENCE, si. [Fr. from L. saptentia, 
from sapio, to taste, to know.] 

Wisdom; sageness; knowledge. 

— Still has gratitude and sapience 

To spare the folks that give him ha'pence. 

Swft. 

SA'PIENT, a. Wise ; sage ; discerning. 

There the sapient lung held dalliance. 

Milton, 

SAPIENTIAL, a. Affording wisdom or 
instructions for wisdom. [Not much used.] 
Bp. Richardson. 

SAPLESS, a. [from sap.] Destitute of sap; 
as, a sapless tree or branch. Swft, Skak. 

2. Dry; old; husky; as, a sapless usurer. 

Dryden 

SAP'LING, is. [from mj>.] A youug tree. 

Nurse the saplings talk Milton. 
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SAPONACEOUS, «. [from L. tapo, toap.] 
Soapy; resembling soap; having the qua- 
lities of soap. Saponmeeout bodies •» 
often formed ojr ofl and alkali. 

8 A PON ARY, «, Saponaceous. 

SAPONIFICATION, n. Converaian into 

SAPONIFY, *, <. [L. tape, wap, tad facto, 
to make.] 

To convert into aoap by combination with 
an alkali. Vre. 

SAP'ONULE, h. A combination of volatile 
or essential oil with tome base. 

SA'POR, n. [L.] Taate ; aaror ; relish ; the 
power of affecting the organa of taate. 

There is some taper in all aliments. Brown. 

SAPORIF'IC, a. [Fr. taponfigue ; from L. 
sopor and facto, to make.] 

Having the power to produce taate ; produ- 
cing taste. Bailey. Johnson. 

SAPOROS'ITY, n. The quality of a body 
by which it excites the sensation of taste. 

SATOROUS, o. Having taste ; yielding 
some kind of taate. Bailey. 

SAPOTA, n. In botany, a tree or plant of 
the genus Achraa. 

SAPPADIL'LO-TREE, In. A tree of the 

SAPADIL'LO-TREE, / genus Sloanea. 

Fam. of Plants. Lee. 

SAP'PARE,». A mineral or spocies of earth, 
the kyanite; called by Hatiy, diathene. 

Vre. 
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When ha had passed tUs weak and 


3. Weak in intellect. 

SAPTY, o. [Qu. Or. mats, to putrefy.] 
Musty; tainted [Nat m awe.] 
SAR'ABAND, n. [Sp. uarabanda; Port. A 
It sarabanda ; Fr. soreJoad#.] 

A dance and a tune used in Spain, laid to 
be derived from die Saracen*. 

Sp. Diet. Encyc. 


S* in their sculpture*, which was an ddlcd 

because it consumed the kill df bodies 
deposited in it within a few weeks. It la 
utrefy.] otherwise called lapis Atom, and said to he 
found at Assos, a city of Lyda. Hence, 
Port. A 2. A stone coffin or grave in which the an- 
cients deposited bodies which they chose 

•aid to not to bum. Bacyc. 

SARCOPHAGY, a. [supra.] The practice 

E *<* c - Seating flesh. r We. 

ie Sara- SAH'rnT'rr' - rrs- * n—i. n « 


SARACEN'IC, 0 . Pertain mg to the Sara- SARCOTTC, a. [Or. flesh.] in wr- 
cens, inhabitants of Arabia ; so called from aery , producing or generating flesh. 

sara, a desert SARlyPIC, n. A medicine or application 

2. Denoting the architecture of the Saracens, which promotes the growth of nskh; an 

the modem Gothic. Johnson. incarnative. Coat. 

SAR'AGOY, a. The opossum of the Mo- s'ARD ACHATE, ». The clouded andspot- 
n, n ted agate, of a pale flesh color. 

S AHfcASM, rt. [L.sarcasnus; Gr. S’ARDAN, «. A fish resembling the hoi- 

or at » ring. DicLNat. IIuL 

r^JtzsX i *s 1N }--“‘ h zr. o LT; 

Of, hi. have an ?xLm>1e in th. h ? ld •>*"••» «»ey*»»ath. light, »PP?" 


Of .hi. «o hav. an !Umi>le in Ui. Sf' d d ^M? 1 S* r 3" ,ldU ‘' ll * h '’ WS" 
fenark of the Jew. ve.p~.ing fchri.t, on „ ° f * d ” P Wood !“• 
the rroe., “He saved othen, himself he ~) n ' I*- ’ 

cannot save ’* h ARD1NE, > from Sardis, in Asia Minor, 

SARCASTIC, \ o. Bitterly satirical, S’ARDIUS } now AW.] A precious 
SARCASTIC AL,j scornfully severe; • tone * One of tins kind was set in Aarons 
taunting. bmwtDlate. Exod. xxviii. 

Wh»l a fierce and sarcastic repreheniion SARDIN, H. A fish on the OOtSt of Brazil, 
wo Uld till* have drawn from the friendship of having gold-colored scales, crossed by black 
the world ! South. lines. 


SAP'PED , pp. Undermined; subverted. SARCASTICALLY, adv. In a sarcastic SA RDO'N IAN, I a. Sardonian or sardonic 
SAP’PEIli n. One who saps. In an army, mauner , with scornful satire South. SARDONIC, / laughter, a convulsive 

sappers and miners are employed m work- S'ARCENKT, n. [Qu. taraermeum or sara- involuntary laughter, so called from the 

ing at saps, to protect soldiers in their ap- een, silk.] A species of fine thm woven herba sardonia, a species of ranunculus, 

proach to a besieged place, or to under- silk. Dryden. which is said to produce such convulsive 

mine the works. S‘ AllCOCKLE, w. [Gr. tatf, flesh, and «**», motions in the cheeks and lips at are ob- 

SAPPHIC, a. taftc. Pertaining to Sappho, tumor J served during a fit of laughter. Encyc. 


SAPPER, i*. One who saps. In an army, 
sappers and miners are employed in work- 
ing at saps, to protect soldiers in their ap- 
proach to a besieged place, or to under- 
mine the works. 

SAPPHIC, a. taftc . Pertaining to Sappho, 
a Grecian poetess ; as, Sapphic odes , Sap- 
phic vene. The Sapphic verse consists of 
eleven syllables in nvc feet, of which the 
first, fourth and fifth are trochees, the se- 
cond a spondee, and th- third a dactyl, in 
the first three lines of each stanza, with a 
fourth consisting only of a dactyl and a 
spondee. 

SAPPHIRE, i». [L. sapphirtu ; Gr.ourtptt- 
/// 

for, from the Ar.yu* «af&ra, to scrape, 
to shine, to be foir, open, beautiful ; Ch. 
Syr. Sc Sam. to scrape, to shave.] 

A species of silicioos gems or minerals, of 
several varieties. In hardness it is inferior 
to the diamond only. Its colors are blue, 
red, violet, yellow, green, white, or limpid, 
and one variety is chatoyant, and anotner 
asteri&ted or radiated. Cleave Umd. 

Sapphire is a subspecies of rhomboidal 
oontndum. Vre. Jameson. 

The Oriental ruby and topaz are sap- 
phires. Vre. 

Sapphire ia employed in jewelry and the 
arts. 

SAPTHIRINE, a. Resembling sapphire ; 
of sapphire ; having the qualities of 
sapphire. Boyle. 

SAPPINESS,*. [from soppy.] The state 
or quality of being full of sap ; succulence; 


A spurious rupture or hernia, in which the SARDONIC, a. Denoting a kind of linen 
testicle is swelled or indutnted, like a scir- made at Colchis. Bryant 

rhus, or enlarged by a fleshy oxcrescence S'ARDONYX, n. [ L. sardonyches, from Gr 
much beyond its natural size. Encyc. e*fba*v£, from Sardis , acity of Asia Minot, 

S'ARCOt (>L, 1 n. [Gr. compounded of and otv£, a nail, so named, according to 

S’ARCOCOL'LA, j flesh, and Pliny, from the resemblance of its color to 

xoaXcc, glue.] the flesh under the nail. Pirn. Lib. 37. fl.J 

A semi-transparent solid substance, import- A silicious stone or gem, nearly allied to 
ed from Arabia and Persia in grains of a cornelian. Its color is a reddish yellow, 

light yellow or red color. It is sometimes or nearly orange We are informed that 

called a gum resin, as it partakes of the the yellow or orange colored agate, with 

qualities of both gum and rosin It has its an undulating surface, is now often called 

name from its use in healing wounds and sardonyx. Encyc Cleavelmd. 


S'ARCOLITE, n. [flesh-stone.] A sub- 
stance of a vitreous nature, ana of a rose 
flesh color, found near Vesuvius. The 
French call it hydrolite, water-stone. 


Encyc. J S’ ARC 


whose body is variegated with brown trans- 
verse rings, resembling the variegations of 
the perch. This is also a name or the gar- 


Diet. Nat. Hut. S’ ARK, n. [Sax. fype ] In Scotland, a shirt. 
Sarcolite is a variety of analcimc. Vre. 2. A shark. [Not used.) 
SARCOLOGTCAL, a. Pertaining to sar- S’ARLAC, n. The grunting ox of Tartary. 
cology. SARMAT1AN, 1 a Pertaining to Sarmsoa 


cology. SARMAT1AN, 1 a Pertaining to Sarmsoa 

SARCOL'OGY, ». [Gr. W, flesh, and SARMAT'iC, / and its inhabitants, the 
As yog, discourse.] ancestors of the Russians and Pols*. 

That part of anatomy which treats of the SARMENT'Ol S, a [L. sarmsntosus, from 
soft parts of the body, as the muscles, fat, sarmtntum, a twig.] 
intestines, vessels, &c. Encyc. A sarmentous stem, m tetany , is on# that is 

SARCO'MA, r. [Gr. from oatf, flesh 1 Any filiform and almost naked, or having only 
fleshy excrescence on an animal body. leaves in bunches at the joints or knots, 

Encyc where it strike* root. Mariya. 

SARCOPH'AGOUS, a. [See Sarcophagus ] 8ARONTC, a. Denoting • golf of Greece 
pAAilttuv AM /lie/ Wv#f*R Attlfft itui TY jiunmiifm 


SAPPY, a- [Sax. Abounding with 

tap; juicy,* suocuient Mortdncr. 

2. Young; not firm; weak. 


r on flesh ; flesh-eating. 


leuves in bunches at the joints or knota, 
where it strikes root. Marty n. 


between Attica and Sparta. 


SARCOPH'AGUS, n. [L.frora Gt. e*f*o- S’ARPLAR, «. A sarplar of wool is a sack 
ti s«f£, flesh, and -j eat.] containing 80 tod; a tod contains two 

1. A species of atone used among the Greeks stone of 14 pounds each. Encyc 
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S'AEPLIEB, ft. [Ft. eerfstlik e.] Canvas, 
or « packing doth. Bailoy. 

SAR'ASIN, \ a. A plant, ft kind of birth 
SAREASlNE, / wort. Bmky. 

2. A portcullis or heno. 

S'ARSA, \ ». A plant, a specie* 

S'ARSAPARII/LA, / of Smilax, raluedm 
medicine for* its mucilaginous and farina- 
coous or demulcent qualities. Encyc. 
S'ARSE, n. [Qu. tarcenet, or Fr. tat.'] A 
fine neve ; usually written scarce or team. 
[Little used.] 

S'ARSE, e. t, [from the noun.] To sift 
through ft sarse. [Little uted .] 

S'ART, n. A piece of woodland turned into 
arable. [Not uted tn America.] Bailey. 
SASH, a. [an Arabic word signifying a 
baud.] 

1. A belt worn for ornament Sashes are 
worn by military officers as badges of 
distinction, round the waist or over the 
shoulders. They are usually of silk, va- 
riously made ana ornamented. 

2. The frame of a window in which the 
lights or panes of glass are set. 

She ventures now to lift the sash. Swift. 
SASH'OON, n. A kind of letlier stuffing 
put into a boot for the wearer's ease. 

Ainsworth. 

SAS'SAFRAS, n. [L. tamfraga ; tcueum, a 
atone, and frango, to break.] 

A tree of the genus Lauras, whose bark has 
an aromatic smell and taste. 

SASSE, n. [D. sat J A sluice, canal or lock 
on a navigable river ; a word found in old 
British statutos. Todd 

SAS'SOLIN, I ii. Nativo boracic acid, 
SAS'SOLINE, / found in Boline incrus- 
tation^ on the borders of hot springs near 
Sasso, in the territory of Florence. 

Klaproth Cyc. 
SAS'SOROL, In. A species of pigeon, 
SASSOROL'LA, f called rock pigeon. 

Diet. JNat. Hut 
S ASTRA, a. Among the Hindoos, a sa- 
cred book ; a book containing sacred or- 
dinances. The six great Sattrat, in the 
opinion of the Hindoos, contain all know- 
ledge, human and divine. These are the 
Veda, Upaveda, Vedanga, Pur an a, Dher- 
ma, and JDersana. Atiat.Het. 

SAT, vret, of Sit 

SATAN, ft. [Heb. an adversary.] The 
grand adversary of man; the devil or 
prince of darkness; the chief of the fallen 
angels. 

SATANIC, \ o. Having the qualities of 
SATAN'ICAL, / Satan; resembling Sa- 
tan ; extremely malicious or wicked ; de- 
vilish; infprnaL 

Detest the slander which with s satanic smile, 
exults over the character it has ruined. Dwight. 
SATAN'ICALLY, ode. With the wicked 
and malicious spirit of Satan ; diabolical- 
ly, Hammond. 

SATANISM, n. The evil and malicious 
disposition of Satan ; a diabolical spirit. 
SATAN1ST, ». A very wicked person. 
[Little uted.] 

SATCH'EL, a. [See Sachtl] A little sack 
or bag. 

SATE, v. t. [L. tatio ; It. tasnart ; Port fr 
Sn. taciar; Fr. rassasier ; allied to eei. 
The primary sense is to stuff, to fill, from j 
crowding, driving.] 


To satiate; to satisfy appetite ; to glut; to 
feed beyond natural desire. 

While the vultures tde 
Their maws with full repast PkiUpt. 
SATED, pp. Filled; glutted; satiated. 
SATELESS, o. Insatiable ; not capable of 
being satisfied. 

SATELLITE, «. [Fr. & It ea tefflte; L. 
tateUet. Qu. its alliance to tit at tide.] 

1. A secondary planet or moon; a small 

planet revolving round another. In the 
solar system, eighteen tatellitei have been 
discovered. The earth has one, called the j 
moon, Jupiter four, Saturn teven, and 
Herschel ttx. Morse. 

2. A follower ; an obsequious attendant or 
dependant 

SATELLI'TIOUS, a. Consisting of satel- 
lites. CAeyne. 

SATIATE, v. t. ta’ihate. [L. tatiahu, from 
tatio. See Sate.] 

1. To fill ; to satisfy appetite or desire ; to 
feed to the full, or to furnish enjoyment to 
the extent of desire ; as, to tatiate appe- 
tite or sense. 

2. To fill to the extent of want ; as, to tar 
tiate the earth or plants with water. 

3. To glut , to fill beyond natural desire, 
lie may be satiated, but not satisfied. 

Norrit. 

4. To gratify desire to the utmost. 

I may yet survive the malice of my enemies, 
although they should bo satiated with my blood. 

A'. Charles. 

5. To saturate. [AW unusual. See Satu- 
rate . ] Newton. 

SATIATE, a. Filled to satiety; glutted, 
followed by with or of The former is 
most common; os, tatiate of applause. 
[Unusual.] Pope 

SATIATION, «. The state of being filled. 

Whitaker. 

SATI'F.TY, «. [Fr. satietd ; L. tatietas. See 
•Safe.] 

Properly, fullness of gratification, either of 
the appetite or any sensual desire , but it 
usually implies fullness beyond desire , 
on excess of gratification which excites 
weariBonieness or lotbing , state of being 
glutted. 

In ail pleasures there is satiety. Hakewill. 
— Hut thy words, with grace divine 
Imbu’d, bring to their sweetness no satiety. 

AfUton. 

SAT'IN, «. [Fr. satin ; W. tidan, Batin or 
silk; Sw. siden , Port & Sp. teda; It 
seta , Gr. & L. sitidon ; Ch. « Heb. pro , 

C' * 

Ar. <u!a-».] 

A species of glossy silk cloth, of a thick, 
close texture. 

SATINET', «. A thin species of satin. 

2. A particular kind of woolen cloth. 
SAT'IN-FLOWER, »». A plant of the ge- 
nus Lunaria. 

SATIN-SPAR, ft. A mineral, fibrous lime- 
stone. Ure. 

SATIRE, ft. [Fr. satire; Sp. & L. satira ; so 
named from sharpness, pungency. See 
AafyrsasM.] 

1. A discourse or poem in which wickedness 
<jot folly is exposed with severity. It differs 
from lampoon and pasquinade, in being 
general rather than personal. Johnson. 


2. Severity of remark. It diffifft from ear- 
cam, in not expressing contempt or scorn. 
SATIR'IC, \ J [LTeoriricm; Ft. mti- 

SATIRICAL, / rime.] Belonging to Mr 
tire; conveying satire; as, a satiric style. 
2. Censorious , severe in language. Bacon. 

SATIRICALLY, adv. With severity of re- 
mark ; with invective; with intention to 
censure. 

SATIRIST, «i. One who writes satire. 

Wycherly, in hit writings, is the sharpen 
satirist of his time. Granville. 

SATIRIZE, ». t. [Fr. satiriser.] To cen- 
sure with keenness or severity. 

It is as hard to satirize well a man of distin- 
guished vices, as to praise well a man of distin- 
guished virtues. Swift. 

SATIRIZED, pp. Severely censured. 

SATIRIZING, opr. Censuring with severity. 

SATISFACTION, ». [Fr. from L. satu- 
faetto ; It. soddisfazione. See Satisfy.] 

1. That state of the mind whichresults from 
the full gratification of desire ; repose of 
mind or contentment with present pos- 
session and enjoyment. Sensual pleasure 
affords no permanent satisfaction. 

2. The act of pleasing or gratifying. 

The mind havings power to suspend the exe- 
cution and satisfaction of its desires — Locke. 

3. Repose of the mind on the certainty of 
any thing , that state which results from 
relief from suspense, doubt or uncertain- 
ty ; conviction. 

What satisfaction can you have t Shak. 
A. Gratification ; that which pleases. 

Exchanging solid quiet to obtain 

The windy satisfaction of the brain. Dry den. 

5. That which satisfies ; amends ; recom- 
pense , compensation ; indemnification ; 
atonement Satisfaction for damages, 
must be an equivalent . but satisfaction in 
many cases, may consist in concession or 
apology. 

6. Payment ; discharge ; as, to receive a 
sum in full satisfaction of a debt ; to enter 
satisfaction on record. 

SAT1SFACTIVE, a. Giving satisfaction. 
[Little used or not at all.] Brown. 

SATISFACTORILY, adv In a manner 
to give satisfaction or content 
2. In a manner to impress conviction or be- 
lief. The crime was satisfactorily proved. 

SATISFACTOllINESS, ». The power of 
satisfying or giving content ; as, the satis- 
factoriness of pleasure or enjoyment. Boyle. 

SATISFACTORY, a. [Fr. satisfactoire ; 
Sp. satufactono.] 

1. Giving or producing satisfaction ; yield- 
ing content; particularly, relieving the 
mind from doubt or uncertainty, aim en- 
abling it to rest with confidence , as, to 
give a satisfactory account of any remark- 
able transaction. A judge seeks for satis- 
factory evidence of guilt before he con- 
demns. 

2. Making amends, indemnification or re- 
compense ; causing to cease from claims 
and to rest content, atoning ; as, to make 
satisfactory compensation, or a satisfactory 
apology for an pffense. 

— A most wise and sufficient means of salva- 
tion by the satisfactory and meritorious death 
and obodienco of the incarnate Son of God, Je- 
■us Christ. Sanderson. 

SATISFIED, Having the desires folly 
gratified ; made content. 
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SAT 

SATISFIES, «. Oh thatgim nMe- 

dm. 

SAFI SFY, s.t. [L. mtisfacio ; sotii, enough, 
and /ado, to nuke ; Ft. satirfairs ; It. tod- 
divert; Sp. satufacer; O. satt, D. **t, 
Dim. tat, filled, satisfied.] 

1. To gratify wants, wishes or derires to the 
full extent ; to supply possession or enjoy- 
ment till no more It desired. The de- 
mand! of hunger may be eatily satisfied ; 
hut who can satisfy the paaeion for money 
or honor f 

2. To supply folly what is necessary and 
demanded by natural laws ; as, to satisfy 
with min the desolate and waste ground. 
Job xxxviii. 

3. To pay to content; to recompense or in- 
demnify to the foil extent of claims ; as, 
to satisfy demands. 

He U well paid, that la, well satisfied. Skak. 

4. To appeaae by puniehment; as, to satisfy 

rigor. AftUoH. 

5. To free from doubt, suspense or uncer- 
tainty; to cause the mind to rest in confi- 
dence by ascertaining the truth ; as, to sa- 
tisfy one's self by inquiry. 

6. To convince. A jury must be satisfied of 
the guilt of a man, before they can justly 
condemn him. 

The standing evidences of the truth of the 
Gospel are in themaelvea moat firm, solid and 
m&fytng. A Her bury. 

7. To pay; to discharge; as, to satisfy an 
execution. 

Debts due to the United Sutes are to be first 
satisfied. Wnt 

SATISFY, v. i. To give content. Earthly 
good never satisfies. 

2. To feed or supply to the fall. 

3. To make payment. [But the intransitive 
use of this verb is generally elliptical ] 

SATISFYING, ppr. Giving content ; feed- 
ing or supplying to the full extent of de- 
sire ; convincing , paying. 

SATIVE, a. [L. satsvus, from sero, aatum , 
to sow.] 8own in gardens. Evelyn 
SATRAP, n. In Persia, an admiral ; more 
generally, the governor of a province. 

Encyc. 

SATRAPAL, a. Pertaining to a satrap or a 
satrapy. Mttford. 

SATRAPESS, it. A female satrap. Mttford. 
SATRAPY, n. The government or juris- 
diction of a satrap. D'Anville. Milton. 
SATURABLE, «. [See Saturate.] That 
maybe saturated; capable of saturation. 

Grew. 

9ATURANT, a. [L. saturans.] Saturating; 

impregnating to the frill. 

SAT'URANT, n. In medicine, a substance 
which neutralises the acid in the stomach , 
an absorbent Core. 

SATURATE, v. t. [L. tatvro, from solar, 
filled ; tatio, to feed to the frill. See S’ats.j 

1. To impregnate or unite with, till no more 
can be received. Thus an acid saturate* 
an alkali, and an alkali saturates an acid, 
when the solvent can contain no more of 
the dissolving body. 

2. To supply or fill to fullness. Thomson. 
SATURATED, pp. Supplied to fullness. 
SATURATING, ppr. Supplying to fullness. 
SATURATION, n. In a general sente, a 

filling or supply to fullness. In chmistry, 


SAT 

tfc. him, eonWHtin ® tajHgM&ui 
of one body with another by natural at- 
traction, affinity or mixtors, tHl the re- 
ceiving body can contain no more ; or so- 
lution continued till the solvent can con- 
tain no more. The saturation of an alkali 
by an acid, is by affinity; the saturatioH of 
water by salt, is by solution. 

SATURDAY, n. [Sax. Samep-tw*} D.Ja- 
turdec : Saturn’s dav.l 

The last day of the week; the day next pre- 
ceding the sabbath. 

SATU'RITY, «, [L. saturitat. Sat Satu- 
rate.] 

Fullness of supply; the state of being satu- 
rated. [fAttse used.] 

SATURN, n. [L. Jotornw.] In mythology, 
one of the oldest andprincipal deities, the 
son of Coslus and Terra, (heaven and 
earth,) and the father of J upiter. He an- 
swers to the Greek X^srof, Chronus or 
Time. 

2. In astronomy, one of the planets of the 
solar system, less in magnitude than Ju- 

5 iter, but more remote from the sun. ^ Its 
lameter is seventy-nine thousand miles, 
its mean distance from the sun somewhat 
more than nine hundred millions of miles, 
and its year, or periodical revolution round 
the sun, nearly twenty-nine years and a 
half. 

3. In the old ehimistry, an appellation given 
to lead. 

4. In heraldry, the black color in Masoning 
the arms of sovereign princes. 

SATURN A'LI AN, a. [from L. saturnalia, 
feasts of Saturn.] 

1. Pertaining to the festivals celebrated in 
honor of Saturn, Dec. 16, 17 or 18, in 
which men indulged in not without re- 
straint. Hence, 

2. Loose , dissolute , sportive. Burke 
SATURN'IAN, a. In fabulous history , per- 
taining to Saturn, whose age or reign, 
from the mildness and wisdom of his go- 
vernment, is called the golden age ; hence, 
golden , happy ; distinguished for purity, 
integrity and simplicity. 

Th’ Augustus, born to bring Saturnian times 
Pope. 

SATURNINE, a. [Fr. satumien, from L. 
Satumus ] 

1. Supposed to be under the influence of 
Saturn. Hence, 

2. Dull , heavy ; grave ; not readily suscep- 
tible of excitement ; phlegmatic ; as, & satur- 
nine person or temper. Addison. 

SATURNIST, n. A person of a dull, grave, 
gloomy temperament Browne. 

SATURN ITE, a. A metallic substance of 
recent discovery, separated from lead in 
torrefaction, resembling lead in its color, 
weight, solubility in acids, See. but more 
fttsible and brittle; easily scorified and 
volatilised. Kmoan. Nicholson. Encyc. 
SATYR, a. [L. satyrus / Gr. earvsaf, a mon- 
key, a fawn.] 

In mythology, a sylvan deity or demi-god, 
represented as a monster, half man and 
half goat, haring horns on his head, a 
hairy body, with the feet and tail of a 
goat Satyrs are usually found in the 
train of B a cc h u s, and have been distin- 
gaished for lasciviousness and riot They 


have been repreewted aa wwtbMs for 
their piercing eyes and keen raflJssy. 


8ATYRPA8I8, a. [Gr. eartyswif. Wa ob- 
serve in this word a ootmecdon with satire, 
in the tense of excitement, pungency.] 
Immoderate venereal appetite. Com. 

SATYR'ION, n. A plait *»*•. 

SAUCE, n. [Fr. sauce or «at(Me, from L. so#* 
tut, salt, from sal: Arm. taut: It & Sp. 
salsa.] 

1. A mixture or compoaition to be eaten 
with food for improving its relish. 


High sauces and rich apices are brought from 
the Indies. Baker, 

2. In New England, culinaryvegetablet and 
roots eaten with flesh. This application 
of the word falls in nearly with the defi- 
nition. 

Hoots, herbs, vine-fruits, andudlad-fiowcrs— 
they dish up various ways, and find them very 
delirious sauce to their meats, both roasted and 
boiled, fresh and salt Beverly, Wet. Hrginia. 
Sauce consisting of stewed apples, is a great 
article in some parts of New England ; but 
cranberries make the most delicious eauce. 
To serve one the same sauce, is to retaliate one 
injury with another. [ Vulgar.] 

SAUCE, v. t. To acoompany meat with 
something to give it a higher reliah. 

2. To gratify with rich tastes; as, to eauce 

the palate. Shak. 

3. To intermix or acoompany with any thing 
good, or ironically, with any thing bad. 

Then fell she to soncs her desires with 
threatening!. Sidney. 

Thou say’st his meat was tauc’d with thy 
upbraidings. Shak. 

4. To treat with bitter, pert or tart lan- 
guage. {Vulgar. ] 

SAUCE-BOX, n. sous' -box. [from saucy. J 
A saucy impudent fellow. Spectator. 

SAUCE-FAN, n. sous' -van. A small pan far 
sauce, or a small skillet with a long han- 
dle, in which sauce or small things are 
boiled. Swift. 

SAU'CEIt, n. [Fr. eauciere or saussiere.l A 
■mall pan in which sauce is set on a table. 

Bacon. 

2. A piece of china or other ware, in which 
a tea nip or coflbe-cup is set 

SAU'CILY, adv. [from saury.] Impudently; 
with impertinent boldness , petulantly. 

SAU'CINESS, n. Impudence ; impertinent 
boldness; petulance, contempt of supe- 
riors. Bramhall. Dry feu. 

SA U'CISSE, 1 n. [Fr, saucisse, a sausage ; 

SAU'CISSON, / from sauce. J 
In mining or gunnery, s long pipe or hag, 
made of cloth well pitched, or of lether, 
filled with powder, and extending from 
the chamber of the mine to the entrance 
of the gallery. To preserve foe powder 

’ from dampness, it is generally placed in a 
wooden pipe. It serves to communicate 
fire to mines, caissons, bomb-chests, foe# 
Encyc. 

SAU'CY, a. [from sauce; L. mine, salt or 
salted. The use of this word leads to the 
primary sense of salt, whieh must be 
■hooting forward, penetrating, pungent, 
for boldness is a shooting forward.] 

1. Impudent; bold to excess; rode; trans- 
gressing the rules of decorum: treating 
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mperion with contempt. It expresses more SAVAGERY, n. Wild growth, as of plants. 

than pert; as, a#fl«cy boy; umuoyMLm, Shak. 

2. Expressive of Impudence ; aa, a saucy eye ; 2. Cruelty ; barbarity. Shak 

saucy looks. 8 AVAGISM,b The state of rude uncivilised 

SAUL, an old spelling of Soul. men ; the state of men in their native wild- 

SAUNDERS. See SANDAL and SAN- nets and rudeness. S.S. Smith. WaUh. 

DERS. The greater part of modern philosophers have 

SAUNTER, e.i. #Wer. To wander aboutidly; declared for the original savagism of men. 
aa, sauntering from place to place. Dry den. Eneye. 

2. To loiter j to linger. rT - * 

Thie muat not run it into a lazy sauntering 
about ordinary thing*. Locke. 


SAVAN'NA, n [In Spanish, salntna is a 
sheet for a bed, or a large plain covered 
with snow.] 


S'AUNTERER, ». One that wanders about An extensive open plain or meadow, or a 
idly. plain destitute of trees. Locke. 

S'AUNTERING, ppr. Wandering about la- SAVE, v. t. [Fr. sauver, from L. salvo, It. 

zily or idly; loitering. salvor e, Sp. salvor. As salve is ueed in 

SAU'RIAN, a. [Or. sssvfOf, a lizard.] Per- Latin for salutation or wishing health, as 

tabling to lizaras ; designating an order of had is in English, I suspect this word to 

reptiles. Ed. Encyc. be from the root of heal or hail, the first 

SAUSAGE, ». [Fr. eaucisse ; from sauce, letter being changed, as m Gr. AX(, W. 

L. saZsia.j halen, salt. See Salt ] 

The intestine of an animal stuffed with 1 . To preserve from injury, destruction or 


reecues from evil or destruction; as, the 
saver of the country. Swift. 

2. One that escapes loss, but without gain. 

3. One that is frugal in expenses; mecc^ 

nomist. Wotton. 

SAVIN, n. [Fr. savinier ; L. fr 8p. M&faa.] 
A tree or shrub of the genus Junipenu. 
The savin of Europe resembles the red 
cedar of America, and the latter is some- 
times colled savin. Bigelow. 

SA'VING, ppr. Preserving from evil or de- 
struction; hindering from waste or loss, 
sparing , taking or using in time. 

2. Excepting. 


minced meat seasoned. 

SAUS'SURITE, n. A mineral so named 
from Saussurc, the discoverer, of a white 
gray or green color, found at the foot of 
mount Rosa. It approaches andalusite. 

Klaproth Jameson. 


evil of any kind , to rescue from danger ; 
os, to save a house from the flames ; to 
save a man from drowning ; to save a fa- 
mily from ruin , to save a state from war. 
lie cried, baying, Lord, save me. 

Mdtth. xiv. Gen. xlv. 


SA'VABLE, o. [from save.} Capable of be- 2 - To preserve from final and everlasting de- 


ing saved. Chillingivorth. 

SA'VABLENESS, n. Capability of being 
saved. Ibm. 

SAVAGE, a. [Fr. sauvage ; Arm. savairh , 
It. selvaggio; Sp. salvage; from L. silva, a 
wood, or tilvicola , an inhabitant of a wood, 
or nlvaticus .] 

1. Pertaining to tbc forest; wild; remote 
from human residence and improvements; 
uncultivated; as, a savage wilderness. 

Cornel* and savage berries of the wood. 

Dri/den. 

2. Wild; untamed ; as, savage boasts of prey. 
S. Uncivilized; untaught; unpolished, rude; 

os, savage life; savage manners. Raleigh. 

Wbat nation since the commencement o( the 
Christian era, ever rose from savage to t lvtli/i d 
without Christianity f E. D. (IriJJui 

4. Cruel ; barbarous ; fierce ; ferocious , in- 
human ; brutal ; as, a savage spirit. 
SAV'AGE, «. A human being in his native 
state of rudeness; one who is untaught, 


struction ; to rescue from eternal death. 

Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners. 1 Tim. i 

3. To deliver; to rescue from the power and 
pollution of sin. 

He shall save his people from their bins. 

Matth. i 

4. To hinder from being spent or lost, as, to 
save the expense of a new garment. Order 
m all affairB saves time. 

<). To prevent. Method in affairs saves much 
perplexity. 

6. To reserve or Jay by for preservation. 
Now sore a nation, and now save a groat 

Pope 

7. To spore , to prevent ; to hinder from oc- 
currence 

" ill you not bpenk to save a lady’s blush l 
Dry den 

Silent uml unobseiv’d, to save lus tears. 

Drydm 

8. To salve, as, to sane appearances. Milton 


uncivilized or without cultivation of mind To take nr use opportunely, so os not to 
or manners. The savages of America, lose The ship sailed in time to save the tide, 
when uncorrupted by the vices of civilized 1° To except, to reserve from a general 
men, are remarkable for their hospitality admission or account, 
to strangers, and for their truth, fidelity Lrad lutnud none of them, inis Hazor only 

and gratitude to their friends, but impla- .... , .... X1 

cably cruel and revengeful towards tneir Of the Jew ► five times received I forty stripes, 

“Fr h ir " vcth ?" ow i h,: r ^ 

\| m . a w f ~ unWi,,g ' 1 ' ruta ru ‘ 


S k&' name of a genu, of fierce ™>cim» SaVe,*’ ."'to' hmd« X>L. I 

SAV'AGE, e. t. To make wild,* barbarous ordn * nfe suveth n> the qusntity of the 

or cruel. [Not well authorized and little _ ."STT; T , , a {[ aron • 

used.} Thomson. ' **ALL, n. [aare and all ] A small pan 


SAVAGELY, adv. In the manner of a sa- 
vage; cruelly; inhumanly. Shak. 


inserted in a candlestick to save the ends 
of candles. Johnson. 


SAV'AGENESS, n. Wildness; an untamed, SA'VED, f>/>. Preserved from evil, injury or 


uncultivated or uncivilized state; barba- 
rism. lienee, 

2. Cruelty; barbarousness. 

Wolves and bears, they say, 
Casting their savagensst aside, have done 


Like office* of pity. 


destruction ; kept frugally , prevented ; 
spared ; taken in time. 

SATELIN, w. A fish of the trout kind, 
having very small scales and a black back. 

Diet. Nat. Hist. 


Shak. | SALVER, n. One that saves, preserves or | 


3. a. Frugal; not lavish; avoiding unne- 
cessary expenses; economical, parsimo- 
nious. But it implies less rigorous eco- 

S t than parsimonious ; as, a saving hus- 
man or housekeeper. 

4. That saves in returns or receipts the prin- 
cipal or sum employed or expended ; that 
incurs no loss, though not gainful ; as, a 
saving bargain. The ship has made a 
saving voyage. 

5. That secures everlasting salvation ; as, 
saving grace. 

SA'VING, n. Something kept from being 
expended or lost. 

By reducing the interest of the debt, the na- 
tion makes a saving. 

2. Exception, reservation. 

Contend not with those that are too strong 
for us, but still with a saving to honesty. 

L' Estrange. 

SA'\ INGLY, adv. With frugality or parsi- 
mony. 

2. So as to be finally saved from eternal 
death ; as, savingly converted 
SA'VINGNESS, « Frugality; panimony; 
caution not to expend money without ne- 
cessity or use. 

2. Tendency to promote eternal salvation. 

Johnson. 

SA'VINGS BANK, n. A bank m which the 
savings or earnings of the poor are depo 
sited and put to interest for their benefit 
SAVIOR, n. savyur. [Fr. soueeur.l One that 
saves or preserves, but properly applied 
only to Jesus Christ, the Redeemer, who 
has opened the way to everlasting salva- 
tion by his obedience and death, and who 
is therefore called the Savior, by way of 
distinction, the Savior of men, the Savior 
of the world. General Washington may 
be called the saver, but not the savior ot 
his country. 

SA'VOR, m. [Fr. saveur ; L. sapor; W. m- 
tryr, Ann. saour; from L. tapio, to taste ] 
1. Taste or odor ,* something that per- 
ceptibly offsets the organs of taste and 
smell ; as, the savor of an orange or rose ; 
an ill savor; a sweet savor. 

I smell sweet savors-— Shak. 

In Scripture, it usually denotes smell, 
scent, odor. Lev. xxvi. Ecdes. x. 

2. The quality which renders a thing valu- 
able ; the quality which renders other bo- 
dies agreeable to the taste. 

If the salt hath lost its sswor— Matth. v. 

3. In Scripture, character; reputation. 
Exod. v. 

4. Cause ; occasion. 2 Cor. u. 

Sweet savor, in Scripture, denotes that which 
renders a thing acceptable to God, or his 
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aecaptaaea. Sows, to meU a tweet to- 
wr, is to MM^t the offering or service. 
Gen. Till. 

SALVOR, v. i. To have a particular amell or 
taste. 


2. To partake of the quality or nature of ; or 
to have the appearance of. The am wen 
savor of a humble spirit; or they savor of 
pride. Wottim. Mtiim 1 

I have rejected every thing that mwti of 
party. Addin*. 

SATOR, v.L To like; to taste or amell 
with pleasure. Shak. 

2. To like ; to delight in; to favor. Matth. 


SA'VORILY, ado. [from saeory.] With 
gust or appetite. Drydtn, 

2. With a pleasing relish. Dry den. 

SA'VORINESS, t*. Pleasing taste or smell; 

as, the sacorines* of a pine-apple or a peach. 
SA'VORLESS, a. Destitute of smell or 
taste ; insipid. Ball. 

SA'VORLY, a. Well seasoned; of good taste. 
SA'VORLY, adv. With a pleasing relish. 

Barrow 

SA'VORY, a [from tavor.] Pleasing to the 
organs of smell or taste ; as, a tavory odor. 

MUton 

Make me tavory meat Gen. xxvii. 
SA'VORY, n. J[Fr. tavorie.] A plant of the 
genus Satureia. 

SAVOY', n. A variety of the common cab- 
bage, ( Brauiea oleracea- ,) much cultivated 
for winter ule. Ed. Eneyc. 

SAW, pret. of See. 

SAW, « [Sax. r«X«; G. tage ; D. xaag ; 
Sw, toga ; Dan. taug , Fr. tow ; It tega. 
See the Verb.) 

1 . A cutting instrument consisting of ablade 
or thm plate of iron or steel, with one edge 
dentatea or toothed. 

2. A saying ; proverb; maxim; decree 

[Obt.] [See Sag.) Shak . 

SAW, v. t. pret. sawed ; pp. tawed or taunt. 
[G. tugen ; D. zaagen, Sv». tltga; Dan. 
t auger ; Norm, teguar , It. tegare, to saw, 
cut, reap; L. teco ; Fr .tcier; allied to 
etckle ] 

1. To cut with a saw; to separate with a 
saw ; as, to taw timber or marble. 

1. Toform by cutting with a saw ; as, to taw 
boards or planks, that is, to taw timber into 
boards or planks. 

SAW, v. t. To use a saw ; to practice saw- 
ing ; as, a man tawt welL 

2. To cut with a saw; as, the mill tawt fast 
or well. 

3. To be cut with a saw ; as, the timber 
tawt smooth. 

SAW'-DUST, n. Dust or small fragments 
of wood or stone made by the attrition of 
a saw. Mortmer. 

SAW'ED, pp. Cut, divided or formed with 


a saw. 

SAW'ER, tt. One that saws • corrupted into 
Sawyer. 

SAW'-FISH, n. A fish of the genus Pristis, 
which has a long beak or snout, with spines 
growing like teeth on both edges, ana four 
or five spiracles or breathing boles in the 
sides of thmeck. Eneyc. 

SAW'-FLY, n. A genus of flies, (Tcntkredo,) 

SAW'-PTT, n. A pit over which timber is 


sawed by two men, one standing below the 
timber and the other above. Mortimer. 

SAW'-WORT, a. A plant of the genus Scr- 
ratula, so named from its serrated leaves. 

SAW'-WREST, tt. An instrument used to 
wrest or turn the teeth of saws a little out- 
wards, that they may make a kerf somewhat 
wider than the thickness of the blade. 

SAW'YER, n. One whose occupation is to 
saw timber into planks or boards, or to saw 
wood for fuel. 

2. In America, a tree which, boing under- 
mined by a current of water, ana felting 
into the stream, lies with its branches 
above water, which are continually raised 
and depressed by the force of the current, 
from which circumstance tho name is de- 
rived. The tawyert in the Mississippi 
render the navigation dangerous, and fre- 
quently sink boats which run against them. 

SAa'ATI LE, a. [L. tuxaltlit, from taxum, 
a rock.] 

Pertaining to rocks ; living among rocks. 

Hunter. 

SAX'IFRAGE, n. [L. taxtfraga; composed 
of taxum , a stone, and frango, to break. | 

A medicine that luu the property of break- 
ing or dissolving the Btone in lue bladder. 
Rut in botany , a genus of plants of many 
species. The burnei tarifrage is of the 
genus Pimpinclla , the golden tarifrage is 
of the genus Chrysoplemum , the meadow 
tarifrage is of the gemis lVuccdonum. 

Eneyc. 

SAXIF'RAGOUS, a Dissolving the stone. 

Brown. 

SAX'ON, tt. [Sax. j-eax, n knife, sword or 
dagger, a Saxon ] 

| 1 . One of tlu> nation or people u ho formerly 
dwelt in the northern part of Germany, 
and who invaded and conqueied England 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. The 
Welsh still call tho English See tout. 

2. The language of the Saxons. 

SAX'ON, o Pertaining to the Saxom, to 
their country, or to their language. 

SAX'ON ISM, n An idiom of the Saxon 
language. Warton. 

SAX'ON 1ST, n. One versed in tho Saxon 
language. 

SAY, «. t. pret. and pp. said, contracted 
from tayed. [ Sax j irjan, yocjan , G. s«- 
gen ; D. zeggen , Sw. tbga ; Dan. tiger ; 
Ch. mo or no to speak or say. The same 

verb in Arabic, signifies to link, 

Goth, tigean The sense of the root is to 
throw or thrust. Class Sg. No. 28. Peru. 
tachan, a word, speech. ] 

1 . To speak ; to utter in words , as, he taul 
nothing ; he laid many things , be tayt not 
a word. Say a good word for me 
It is observable that although this word 
is radically synonymous with ivrafc and tell n 
yet the uses or applications of the sc words 
•re different. Thus we say, to tpeak an o ra- 
tion, to tell a story ; but in these phrases, 
toy cannot be used. Yet to toy a lesson 
is good English, though not very elegant. 
We never use the phrases, to tay a sermon 
or discourse, to toy an argument, to scry a 
speech, to toy testimony. 

A very general use of soy is to intro- 
duce a relation, narration or recital, either 


S C A 

of ihe speaker himself or of sometitiafiMtid 
or done or to be done by another. Thus 
Adam told, this is bone cr my hone; Noah 
said, blessed be the Lord Goa of Shinn. If 
we toy we have no sin, we deceive ounehme. 
Say to the citiesof Judah, behold your God. 
1 cannot tay what I should do in a similar 
case. Say thus precedes a sentence. But 
-it is perhaps impracticable to reduce the 
peculiar and appropriate uses of tay, tpeak 
and tell, to general rules. They can he 
learnt only by observation. 

2. To declare. Gon. xxxvii. 

3. To utter , to pronounce. 

Say now Shibboleth. Judg. xli, 

4. To utter, as a command. 

God taid, let there be light. Gen. i. 

5. To utter, as a promise. Luke xxiil. 

(J. To utter, as a question or answer. Mark 
xi. 

7. To affirm ; to teach. Matth. xvii. 

8. To confess. Lukoxvii. 

9. To testify. Acts xxiv. 

10. To argue ; to alledge by way of argu- 
ment. 

After all that can be raid against a thing— 
DUoi» on. 

11. To repeat; to rehearse; to recite, as. 
to tay n lesson. 

12. To pronounce; to recite without sing- 
ing. Then shall be eaid or sung as fol- 
lows. 

I . 1 To report ; as, in the phrases, it is said 
they tay. 

II. To answer ; to utter by way of reply , 
to tell. 

Say, Stella, fed you no content, 

Reflecting on a life well spent? Swift. 
[Notf — T his verb Is ndt properly Intransitive. 
In the phrase, “as when we tay, Plato is no 
fool,” the last clause is the object after the 
verb ; that is, “ we say whst follows ” If this 
verb is properly intransitive in any case, it is m 
the phrase, " that is to tay," but in such cases, 
the subsequent clause i» the object of the verb, 
firing that which is said, uttered or related.] 
SAY, n. [Sax. yaya, r#su.J A speech; 
something said. [In popular ate, hut not 
elegant.] 

SAY, n. [ for attaij.] A sample. [ Obt. I 

Sidney. 

2. Trial by sample. [Obt.] Doyle. 

SAY, tt. [Fr. tote.] A thin silk. [Obt.] 
SAY, 1 n. In commerce, a kind of serge 
SAVE,/ used for linings, shirts, aprons, 
fre Eneyc, 

8A'YING,/»pr. Uttering in articulate sounds 
or words; speaking, telling; relating; 
reciting. 

SA'YING, n. An expression, a sentence 
uttered , a declaration. 

Moses fled at tins toying. Acts vii. 

Cicero treasured up the toying t offtcwvola. 

Middleton. 

2. A proverbial expression. Many are (be 
tayingt of the wise. Milton. 

S€A B, n. ( Sax. rcseb, rceb ; G. tohabe ; gw. 
tkabb ; Dan. tkah / L. tcabiet ; It tcahbia. 
It seems to be connected with L. emb, flu 
rub or scratch, G. tchahem to shave, W. 
ytgubaw, to sweep, L. leader, rough, D. 
tcftob, a scale.] 

I. An incrusted mbstoaos, dry and rough, 
formed over a sore to heating. 
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2. The itch or mange in hones ; a disease 
of sheep. 

3. A mean, dirty, paltry fellow. [Low,] 

Stick. 

SCAB'BAR D, a. The sheath of a sword. 

Draden. 

SCABBARD, o. /. To put in a sheath. 
SCABBED, a. [-from scai.] Abounding 
with scabs ; diseased with scabs. Bacon. 

2. Mean; paltiy; rile ; worthless. Dry den. 
SCABBEDNESS, n. The state of being 
scabbed. 

S€ ABBINESS, n. [from •cabby.'] The qua- 
lity of being scabby. 

SCABBY, a. [from acdb,] Affected with 
scabs ; foil of scabs. Dry den. 

2. Diseased with the scab or mango; man- 
gy. Swift. 

SCABIOUS, o. [L. tcabiotua, from tcalnes, 
scab.] 

Consisting of scabs; rough ; itchy ; leprous ; 

as, tcabiout eruptions. Arbuthnot. 

SCABIOUS, n. A plant of the genus Sca- 

biosa. 

8C ABRED'ITY/n. [L. tcabreda, tcabrities .] 
Roughness; ruggedness. [Nut m use.] 
Burton. 

SCABROU.S, a. [L. acabrotua, tcaber, from 
•cabiet, scab.] 

1. Rough; rugged; having sharp points 

Arbuthnot. 

2. Harsh; unmusical. B.Jonson. 

SCABROUSNESS, n. Roughness ; rug- 

gedness. 

SCAB'WORT, n. A plant, a species of 
Helemum. 

SCAD, n. A fish, the thad, — which see. 

Carew. 

2. A fish of the genus Caranx, ( Scomber 
trachurut, Linn.) Ed Encyc. 

SCAF'FOLD, n. [Fr. echafaud; Arm. cha- 
fed; Ir. tcafal; It. •cqffale , D achavot ; 
Q. tchafot ; Dan. akafot ; perhaps from the 
root of ahape, as form is used for bench. 
The last syllable it the L.fala. In Cor- 
nish, akaval is a bench or stool, and this 
word, achavot, in Dutch, signifies a tailor’s 
bench, as well as a scaffold.] 

1. Among buildera, an assemblage or struc- 
ture of timbers, boards or planks, erected 
by the wall of a building to support the 
workmen. 

2. A temporary gallery or stage raised cither 

for shows or spectators. Milton. 

3. A stage or elevated platform for the exe- 
cution of a criminal. Sidney. 

SCAF'FOLD, 9. t. To fomish with a scaf- 
fold ; to sustain ; to uphold. 
SCAF'FOLDAGE, n. A gallery; a hollow 
floor. Shale. 

SC AF'FOLDIN G, n. A frame or structure 
for support in an elevated place. 

2. That which sustains ; a frame ,* as, the 
tcafoldiny of the body. Pope. 

3 Temporary structure for support Prior. 

Materials for scaffolds. 

SCA'LABLE, a. That may l>e scaled. 
SCALA'DE, \w. [Fr .tcalade; Sp .acalado; 
SCALA'DO , ) from L. mala, a ladder. 
See 5rate.] 

A storm or assault on a fortified place, in 
which the soldiers enter the place by means 
of ladders. It is written also Etcalade. 
SCA'LARY, a. Resembling a ladder; form- 
ed with steps, [Lillie used.] Broom. 


SCALD, e. t. [It. tealdart; Sp. & Port »- 
caidar ; Fr. tchauder, for etchalder ; Sw. 
akolla i Dan. akaaldtr; Ir. tgaUaim; from 
the root of L. caleo, calda, catidtu. I sup- 
pose the primary sense of caleo is to con- 
tract, to draw, to make hard.] 

1. To burn or painfully affect and injure by 
immersion in or contact with a liquor of a 
boiling heat, or a heat approaching it ; as, 
to acald the hand or foot We acald the 
part, when the heat of the liquor applied 
is so violent as to injure the akin and flesh. 
Scald is sometimes used to express the 
effect of the heat of other substances than 
liquids. 

Here the blue flames of acalding brimstone 
fall. Cowley. 

2. To expose to a boiling or violent heat 
over a fire, or in water or other liquor; 
as, to acald meat or milk. 

SCALD, n [supra.] A burn, or injury to the 
skin and flesh by hot liquor. 

SCALD, n. [Qu. Sax. jcyll, a shell.] Scab ; 
scurf on the head. Spenaer. 

SCALD, c. Scurvy; paltry; poor ; as, acald 
rhymers. Shale. 

SCALD, n. [Dan ahaldrer, to make verses, 
also a poet The primary sense is proba- 
bly to make or to sing. If the latter, we 
find its affinities in G. tchallen, D. achcllen, 
Sw. akalla.] 

Among the ancient Scandinavians, a poet; 
one whose occupation was to compose 
poems in honor of distinguished men and 
their achievements, and to recite and sing 
them on public occasions. The acalda of 
Denmark and Sweden answered to the 
bards of the Britons or Celts. Mallet. 

SCALD'ED, op. Injured by a hot liquor; 
exposed to Doiling neat. 

SCALD'ER, n. A scald ; a Scandinavian 
poet. 

SCALD'HEAD, n. [See Scald.] A lothe- 
some affection of the head, m which it is 
covered with a continuous scab. Johnaon. 

SCALD'IC, a. Pertaining to the scalds or 
poets of antiquity ; composed by scalds. 

Warton. 

SCALD'ING, ppr. Burning or injuring by 
hot liquor. 

2. Exposing to a boiling heat in liquor. 

SCALDTNG-HOT, a. So hot as to scald 
the skin. 

SCALE, n. [Sax. j-cale, yceale; P. achaal , 
a acalc , a bowl, saucer or dish, and a ahell, 
uniting the Sax. ycale and ycell , G. achale, 
a scale or balance, a dish, bowl, ahell, peel 
or paring ; Dan. akal, a shell ; akaler, to 
shell, peel or pare ; akiel , a fish scale , 
Sw. akal, a shell , Fr. ecatlk ; readier, to 
teak or peel ; ecale, a thtll ; ecaler, to ahell; 
echelle, a scale or ladder ; It. acaylia, the 
scale of a fish , teala, a ladder ; L. id., Sp. 

, etcala. Scak, a shell and a dish, is pro- 
bably from peeling or paring, that is, sepa- 
rating; but whether a simple or com- 
pound word, [et-cal, ex-calf] I do not 
know. If the sense is to strip, it coincides 
with the Gr. egeXua, to spoil.] 

]. The dish of a balance; ana hence, the 
balance itself, or whole instrument; as, to 
turn the teak. 

Long tfme In even scale 
The battle hung. MUtm. 


But in general, we use the plural, tcales, 
for the whole instrument * 

The scales are tam’d i her kindness weighs no 
more 

Now than my vows. Waiter. 

2. The sign of the balance or libra, in the 

zodiac. Cratch. 

3. The small shell or crust which composes 

a part of the covering of a fish; and 
hence, any thin layer or leaf exfoliated or 
separated; s thin lamin; as, tcakt of iron 
or of bone. Sharp. 

The acaka of fish consist 'of alternate 
layers of membrane and phosphate of 
lime. The acalet of serpents are com- 
posed of a homy membrane, without the 
calcarious phosphate. Ure. 

4. A ladder; series of steps; means of 

ascending. [L. teala.] Addiaon. 

5. The act of storming a place by mounting 

the wall on ladders ; an escalade, or sca- 
lade. Milton. 

G. A mathematical instrument of wood or 
metal, on which are marked lines and fi- 
gures for the purpose of measuring dis- 
tances, extent or proportions; as, a plain 
acak, a diagonal acale. 

7. Regular gradation; a series rising by 
steps or degrees like those of a ladder. 
Thus we speak of the acale of being, in 
which man occupies a higher rank than 
brutes, and angels a higher rank than 
man. 

8. Any instrument, figure or scheme, gra- 
duated for the purpose of measuring extent 
or proportions; as, a map drawn by a 
acale of half an inch to a league. 

9. InmuttT, agammut, a diagram; ora 

series of lines and spaces rising one above 
another, on which notes are placed ; or a 
scale consists of the regular gradations of 
sounds. A acale may be limited to an oc- 
tavo, called by the Greeks a tetrachord, or 
it may extend to the compass of any 
voice or instrument. Encyc. 

10. Any thing graduated or marked with 
degrees at equal distances. 

SCALE, v. t. fit. acalare, from teala, a lad- 
der.] 

1. To climb, as by a ladder; to ascend by 
steps; and applied to the walla of a forti- 
fied place, to mount in assault or storm. 

Oft have I tcaVd the craggy oak. Spenaer. 

2. [from acale, a balance.] To measure ; to 
compare , to weigh. ( 

Scaling his present bearing with his past 

Shak. 

3. [from acale, the covering of a fish.] To 
strip or clear of scales ; as, to teak a fish. 

4. To take off in thin lamins or Kales. 

5. To pare off a surface. 

If all the mountains were tcakd, and the 
earth made even — Burnet. 

6. In the north qf England, to spread, as ma- 
nure or loose substances ; also, to disperse; 
to waste. 

7. In gunnery, to clean the inside of a can- 

non by the explosion of a small quantity of 
powder. Mar. Diet. 

SCALE, v. i. To feparate and come off in 
thin layers or lamina. 

The old shells of the lobster seals e£ Jasso. 
SCA'LED, pp. Amended by ladders or 
stops; cleared o£ scales; pared; snattsred. 
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1. «. Haring scales like a fish ; squamous; 

Sk*L 

SCA'LELESS, «. Destitute of scales. 

5. if. MiltML 
SCALE 'NE, \ i, TGr. oblique, 

SCALEWOUS, / unequal, allied probably 

tosnafust; G. schsi, schsel, D. scheel, squint- 
ing ; Data skieler, to squint.] 

A scalene triangle, is one whose sides and 
angles are uaeoual. 

SCAlE'NE, a. A scalene triangle. 
SCALINESS, n. [from scaly.] The state of 
being scaly ; roughness. 

SCALING, ppr. Ascending by ladders or 
steps; storming. 

2. Stripping of scales. 

3. Peeling; paring. 

SCALING-LADDER, n. A ladder made 

for onabling troops to scale a wall. 

SCALE, n. [Sec Scald and Scaldhead . ] 
Scab; scabbihess, leprosy. 

It is a dry ic mil, even a leproay on the bead. 

Lev. siii 

SCALLION, n. [It scalogno ; L. ascalonta; 
Fr. echalote, whence our shalot , so named 
probably from its coats, shell, *co/e.] 

A plant of the genus Album , a variety of j 
the common onion, which never forms a 
bulb at the root. Encyc Ed. Encyc. 
SCALLOP, m. [This is from the root of 
shell, scale, coinciding with scalp, D. 
schvdp, a shell.] 

1 A shell fish, or rather a genus of shell 
hsh, called pecten. The shell is bivalvu- 
lar, the hinge toothless, having a small 
ovated hollow. The great scallop is rug- 
ged and imbricated with scales, grows to a 
large size, and w some countries is taken 
and barreled for market. Encyc. 

2. A recess or curving of the edge of anv 
thing, like the segment of a circle , written 
also Scollop. 

SCALLOP, v. t. To mark or cut the edge 
or border of any thing into segments of 
circles Gray. 

SCALP, n. [I) sc help oi sihulp, a shell. 
The German lias htrnschale, brain-shell 
See Scale. But qu. the Ch Syr & Ar. *)*?p 
to peel, to bark, and L scalpo ] 

1 . The skin of the top of ihe head ; as, a 

hairless scalp. Shale. 

2. The skin of the top of the head cut or 
tom off A scalp among the Indiana of 
America is a trophy of victory. 

SCALP, v t. To deprive of the scalp or in- 
teguments of the head Sharp. 

SCALPED, pp. Deprived of the skin of the 
head. 

SCALPEL, n. [L. scalpellum, from scalpo, 
to acrape.] 

In surgery, a knife used in anatomical dis- 
sections and surgical operations. Encyc. 
SCALPER, \ n. An instrument of j 

SCALPING-IRON,/ surgery, used 
scraping foul and carious bones ; a raspa- 
tory. Encyc. Parr. 

SCALPING, ppr. Depriving of the skin of 
the top of the head. 

SCALY, a [from scale.] Covered or abound- 
ing with scales; rough; as, a scaly fish; 
the scaly crocodile. Mslton. 

2. Resembling scales, lamina or layers. 

3. In botsaty, composed of scales lying over 
each ether, as a scaly bulb ; having scales 
sc a ttere d over it, asascefy stem. Marty n. 
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SCAMELE, v. a. £P . aakammOm, to stir, to 
■hake.] 

1. To stir quick; to be buy; to scramble; 

to be bold or turbulent. Skak. 

2. To shift awkwardly. Af or#. 

SCAM'BLE, e. t. To mangle ; to mauL 

Mortimer. 

SCAM'BLER, n. A bold Intruder upon the 
generosity or hospitality of other*. 

Ste evens. 

SCAM'BLING, ppr. Stirring; scrambling; 
intruding. 

SCAM'BLINGLY, ado. With turbulence 
and noise ; with bold intrusivenese. 
SCAM'MEL, n. Ahird. 
SCAMMO'NIATE, «. [from scamnony.] 
Made with scammony. [Ato used.] 

Wiseman. 

SCAM'MONY, it. [L. scammonia, from the 
Persian.] A plant of the genus Convol- 
vulus. 

2. A gum resin, obtained from the plant of j 
that name, of a blackish gray color, a 
strong nauseous smell, and a bitter and 
very acrid taste. The best scammony 
comes from Aleppo, in light spungy masses, 
easily friable. That of Smyrna is black, 
ponderous, and mixed with extraneous 
matter Fourcroy. Encyc. 

SCAMPER, r. i. [D. schampen, to slip aside; 
Kr escamper , It. scampare, to escape, to 
save one’s self , scamj>o, safety; compare, 
to preserve, to fly, to escape ; Sp. cscatnpar, 
to clear out a place.] 

To run with speed; to hasten escape. 

Addison. 

SCAMPERING, ppr. Running with speed ; 
hastening in flight 

SCAN, v t. [Fr. scander, Sp. escandcr ; It 
scandtre, scandere, to climb, to scan. 'Hie 
Italian is the L ascendo See Ascend.] 

1. To examine with critical care ; to scru- 
tinize. 

The actions of men in high stations are alt 
conspicuous, and liable to be sfasntcdand sifted. 

Atterbnry. 

2. To examine a verse by counting the feet; 
or according to modem usage, to recite or 
measure verse by distinguishing the feet in 
pronunciation. Thus in Latin and Greek, 
a hexameter verse is resolved into six feet 
by scannvig, and the true quantities arc de- 
termined. 

SCAN 'I)A L, n [Fr. scandale ; It scandalo ; 
Sp escandalo; L .sCandalum ; Gr.e«*»d«- 
>o» , Ir. scannail , slander. In Greek, this J 
■block, something 
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thing ultond wUohk&b. mi injurfcw. 
to reputation. 

My known virtue iafrom sosmM free. 


against which a person impinges, or which 
causes him to fall. In Sax. j-canbe, pcon^e, 
signifies shame, confusion, dishonor, infa- 
my , D. schatule, id.; schandaal, reproach, 
scandal ; G sekande , shame ; schanden, to 
mar, disfigure, spoil, violate, Dan .sktender, 
to abuse, defeine, Sec. ; Sans, schtande or 
ishianda, scandal, in Arm. scandal is, a 
quarrel. The primary sense of the root 
must be to drive, to thrust, or to strike or 
cast down ] 

]. Offense given by the faults of another. 

HU lustftd orgies be enlarg'd 
Even to the hill ofsomdaL MUtm. 

[In this sense, we now generally use 
offense.] 

2. Reproachful aspersion ; opprobrious cen- 
sors; defamatory speech or report ; some- 


3. Shame ; reproach ; disgrace. Such !l the 
perverted state of the human mind that 
some of the most heinous crimes bring Ik- 
tie scandal upon the offender. 

SCANDAL, v. t. To treat opprobriously ; 
to defhme; to asperse; to traduce; to 
blacken character. 

I do (awn on men, and hug them hard. 

And after scandal them. [Little need.] 

2. To scandalise , to offend. [Not used.] 

SCANDALIZE, v. t. [Gr. es 
scandalize ; Sp. escandalisutr ; It scanda- 
lezzare; Fr. tcandaliser.] 

1 . To offend by some action supposed crimi- 
nal. 

1 demand who they are whom we scandalize 
by using harmless things t Hooker. 

2. To reproach ; to disgrace ; to defame , 

as, a scandalizing libeler. Addison. 

SCANDALIZED, pp. Offended ; defamed , 
disgraced. 

SCANDALIZING, ppr. Giving offense to , 
disgracing. 

SCANDALOUS, a. [lUscandaloso ; Sp.es- 
candaloso; Fr. scandaleux ; Sw. s kinds lig. J 
Giving oflbnse. 

Nothing scandalous or offensive to any. 

Hooker. 

2. Opprobrious ; disgraceful to reputation , 
that brings shame or infamy ; as, a scan - 
dalous crime or vice. How perverted must 
be tho mind that considers seduction oi 
dueling loss scandalous than larceny ! 

3. Defamatory. 

SCANDALOUSLY, adv. Shamefully; in 
a manner to give offense. 

His discourse at table was nandalously un- 
becoming the dignity of his statlbn. 

2. Censoriously ; with « disposition to find 
fault ; as, a critic scandalously nice. Pope. 
SCANDALOUSNESS, «. The quality of 
being scandalous , the quality of giving of- 
fense, or of being disgraceful. 

Scandal im magnalum, in law, a defamatory 

r ech or writing made or published to 
injury of a person of dignity. Encyc. 

SCAN DENT, a. [L. scandetu, scando, to 
climb ] 

Climbing, either with spiral tendrils for its 
support, or by adhesive fibers, as a stalk ; 
climbing; performing the office of a ten- 
dril, as a petiole. Smith. Bigelow, 

SCAN'NED, pp Critically sifted or eta- 
mined ; resolved into feet in recital. 
SCAN'NING, ppr Critically examining ; 

resolving into feet, as verse. 

SCAN'SION, n. The act of scanning. Percy. 
SCANT, v. t. [Dan. skaanet, from skaaner, 
to spare. J 

To limit; to straiten ; as, to so ant me in 
provisions ; to scant ourselves in the use of 
necessaries , to scant a garment in doth. 

I am scanted m the pleasure of dwedfatf on 
your actions. Beyder, 

SCANT, e. ». To fail or become has; as, the 
wind scants. 

SCANT, e. Not full, large or plentiful ; 
scarcely sufficient ; rather lew than is 
wanted fbr the purpose; as, a semi allow- 
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•nee of provision* or water ; • tcant p at- 
torn of cloth for a garment 

2. Sparing; parsimonious; cautiously af- 
fording. 

fie somewhat t canter of year maiden pre- 
sence. [Not in mm. J Act*. 

3. Not fair, free or ftvorable for a ship’* 
course ; as, a scant wind. Afar. Diet. 

SCANT, adv. Scarcely; hardly; not quite. 
The people — received of the bankers tcant 
twenty shillings for thirty. [Obsolete or vul- 
gar.] Camden. 

SCANTILY, ode. [from scanty.] Not ftilly; 
not plentifully. The troop* were scantily 
supplied with flour. 

2. Sparingly ; niggardly ; as, to speak scan- 
tily of one. [Unusual.] Shak . . 

SCANTINESS, n. Narrowness ; want of | 
space or compass ; as, the scantiness of our 
heroic verse. Dryden. 

2. Want of amplitude, greatness or abun- 
dance ; limited extent. 

Alexander was much troubled at the scanti- 
ness of nature Itself. South. 

3. Want of fullness; want of sufficiency, 
as, the scantiness of supplies. 

SC ANT'LE, v. t. To be deficient , to fail. 

Drayton. 

SCANT'LE, v. i. To divide into thin or 
small pieces*; to shiver. Chesterfield. 

SCANT'LET, n. [See Scantling.] A small 
pattern; a small quantity. [Ao£ in use.] 
Hale. 

S€ ANT'LIN G, n. [ Fr. echanlillon, a pattern , 
Sp. escatdillon; Port, escanttlham.] 

1. A pattern ; a quantity cut for a parti- 
cular purpose. L' Estrange. 

2. A small quantity ; as, a scantling of wit 

Dryden. Locke. 

3. A certain proportion or quantity. Shak. 

4. In the United States, timber sawed or cut 
into pieces of a small size, as for studs, 
rails, &c. This seems to be allied to the 
L. scandula, and it is the sense in which 
I have ever heard it used in this country. 

5. In seamen’s language, the dimensions of n 

piece of timber, with regard to its breadth 
and thickness. Mar. Did 

SC ANT'LIN G, a. Not plentiful, small. 

[Afot m sure.] Taylor. 

SCANTILY, adv. Scarcely; hardly. [06..] 
Camden. 

2. Not flilly or sufficiently; narrowly; pe- 
nuriouily; without amplitude. Dryden. 
SCANTY ESS, n. [from scant.] Narrow- 
ness; smallness; as, the scantness of our 
capacities. Olanville. 

SCANTY, a. [from scant, and having the 
same signification.] 

1. Narrow; small; wanting amplitude or 
extent. 

HU dominions were very narrow and scanty. 

Locke. 

Now scantier limits the proud arch confine. 

2 Poor ; not copious or fUll ; not JX 
hardly sufficient ; as, a scanty language ; 
a scanty supply of words ; a scanty supply 
of bread, 

3 Spanng; niggardly; parsimonious. 

In illustrating a point of difficulty, be not too 
seantu of words. Watts. 

SCAFAISM, «. [Gr. nuivrs, to dig or make 
hollow.] 

Among the Persians, a barbarous punish 


amt Inflicted on criminals by confining 
them in a bollow tree till they died. Bailey. 
SCAPE, v. t. To escape; a contracted word, 
not now used except in poetry, and with a 
mark of elision. [See Escape.] 

SCAPE, n. An escape. [8ee Escape.] 

2. Means of escape ; evasion. Donne. 

3. Freak; aberration, deviation. Shak. 

4. Loose act of vice or lewdness. Shak. 

[Obsolete m all its senses.] 

SCAPE, n. [L. scapus; probably allied to 
setpto, and the Gr. ennwr^op, seepter.] 

In botany , a stem bearing the fructification 
without leaves, as in the narcissus and 
hyAcintb. Martyn. 

SCATE-GOAT, n. [ escape and goat.] In 
the Jewish ritual , a goat which was brought 
to the door of the tabernacle, where the 
high priest laid bis hands upon him, con- 
fessing the sins of the people, and putting 
them on the bead of the goat ; after which 
the goat was sont into the wilderness, bear- 
ing the iniquities of the people. Lev. xvi. 
SCA'PELESS, a. [from scape.] In botany , 
destitute of a scape. 

SCA'PEMENT, n. The method of commu- 
nicating the impulse of the wheels to the 
pendulum of a clock. Chambers. 

SCA'PHITE, fi. [L. scapha.] Fossil remains 
of the scapha. 

SCAP'OLITE, n. [Gr. ok»*o ( , a rod, and 
btiot, a stone.] 

A mineral which occurs massive, or more 
commonly in four or eight Bided prisms, 
terminated by four sided pyramids. It 
takes its name from its long crystals, often 
marked with deep longitudinal channels, 
and collected in groups or masses of pa 
rallcl, diverging or intermingled prisms. 
It is the radiated, foliated and compact 
seanolite of Jameson, and the paranthine 
ana Wcrnerite of Hauy and Brongniart. 

Cleaveland 

SCAPTJLA, n. [L.] The shoulder-blade. 

Coxe. 

SCAP'ULAR, a. [L. scapularis.] Pertain- 
ing to the shoulder, or to the scapula ; as, 
the scapular arteneB. 

SCAP'ULAR, ». [supra.] In anatomy, the 
name of two pairs of arteries, and as many 
veins. Enryc 

2. In ornithology, a fether winch springs 
from the shoulder of tho wing, and lies 
•long tho side of the back. Encyc. 

SCAPULAR, \ n. A part of the habit of I 
SCAP'ULARY, J certain religious orders 
in the Romish church, consisting of two 
narrow slips of cloth worn over the gown, 
covering the back and breast, and oxtend- 
ing to the feet This is worn as a badge of j 
peculiar veneration for the Virgin Mary. 

Encyc. 

SCAR, n. [Fr. escarre; Arm scan or 
yscar; It escara; Gr. Dan. skar ; 

‘probably from the root ol shear, share, to 
cut Rut. j-cipan, yceapan, whence Dan. 
skaar, « notch.] 

1. A mark in the Bkin or ficsli of an animal, 
made by a wound or an ulcer, and remain- 
ing after the wound or ulcer is healed. 
The soldier is proud of his sears . 

2. Any mark or injury ; a blemish. 

The earth bad the beauty of youth — and not 
a wrinkle, scar or fracture ou its body. Burnet. 


3. [L. seams; Gr. **•**.] A fish of the 
Lobro* kind. Diet. Nat. Hut. 

SCAR, e. t. To mark with a sear. Shak. 
SCAR'AB, 1 n. [L. scarabeeus, from Gr. 
S€AR'ABEE, / rsw, Sax. yceann, flatus.] 
A beetle; an insect of the genus Scarabnut, 
whose wingi are cosed. [See Beetle.] 
SCAR'AMOUCH, n. [Fr. escarmouche; It. 
scaramuccio; Sp. escaramuxa, a skirmish.] 
A buffbon in motley dress. Collier. 

SCARCE, a. [It. scarso; D. schaarsch. In 
Arm. scars is short and perhaps the word 
is from the root of shear, to cut The 
Spanish equivalent word is escaso, and it 
is observable that some of our common 
people pronounce this word scase.] 

1. Not plentiful or abundant; being in 
small quantity in proportion to the demand. 
We say, water is scarce, wheat ty e » barley 
is scarce , money is scarce, when the quan- 
tity is not fully adequate to the demand. 

2. Being few in number and scattered ; rare , 
uncommon. Good horses are scarce. 

The scarcest of all is a Pescennlus Niger on 
a medallion well preserved. Addison. 

SCARCELY, } adv ‘ IIardly ; BcanUy ’ 

We scarcely think onr miseries our foes. 

Shak 

2. Hardly ; with difficulty. 

Slowly he sails, and scarcely stems the tides. 

Dryden. 

SCARCENESS, 1 n. Smallness of quantity, 
SCARCITY, / or smallness in propor- 
tion to the wants or demands ; deficiency , 
defect of plenty; penury, as, a scarcity 
of grain , a great scarcity of beauties ; a 
scarcity of lovely women. Dryden. 

Praisi , like gold and diamonds, owes its value 
to its scarcity. Rambler. 

A scarcity of snow would raise a mutiny 
at Naples. Adduon. 

2. Rareness, infrequency. 

The value of an advantage is enhanced by 
its scarceness. Collier. 

Root of scarcity, the mongold-wurxel, a va- 
riety of tho white beet ; G. mangold-wur- 
s ,el, beet-root, corrupted into mangel-wur- 
zel ; Fr. racme de disette, root of want or 
scarcity. Ed. Encyc. 

SCARE, v. t. [In W. esaar is to separate , 
m It scorare is to dishearten, from L. e* 
and cor, heart , but qu.] 

To fright; to terrify suddenly, to strike 
With sudden terror. 

The noise of thy cross-bow 
Will scare the herd, sod so my shot is lost. 

Shak. 

To scare away , to drive away by frightening. 
SCARECROW, n. [scare and crow.] Any 
frightful thing set up to frighten crows or 
other fowls from corn-fields; hence, any 
thing terrifying without danger; a vain 
terror. 

A scarecrow set to frighten fools away. 

Dryden. 

2. A fowl of the sea gull kind , the black 
gull. Diet. Nat Hut. Pennant. 

SCARED, pp. Frightened; suddenly terri- 
fied. 

SCAREFIRE, n. A fire breaking out eo as 
to frighten people. [IVof used J Holder. 
SCARF, n. plur. scarfs. [Fr. echarpe; It. 
ciarpa; Sax. yceanjp, a fragment or piece; 
from the root of aAeor.] 
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dm; as apiece of cktk 
Put an your hoed sad sew/. Ae^ 

SCARF, v. L To throw loosely on. SAai. 

2. To drew in a loose vesture. £*«*• 

SCARF, e. t [Ser. ekmfya; Sp. eecarpar.} 
To join ; to piece; to unite two pieces of 
timber si the ends, by letting the end of 
one into the end of the other, or by laying 
the two ends together and fastening a 
third pieee to both. Mar. Diet 

SCARFSKIN, n. [scarf and aHa] The 
eubde; the epidermis; the outer thin in> 
tegument of tne body. Cheyne. 

SCARIFICATION,*. [L. scarificatio. See 
Scarify.'} 

In surgery, tbe operation of making several 
incisions in the skin with a lancet or other 
cutting instrument, particularly the cup- 
ping instrument. Encyc. 

SCARIFICATOR, n. An instrument used 
in scarification. 

SCARIFIER,*, [from scarify. 3 The per- 
son who scarifies. 

2 The instrument used for scarifying. 

SCARIFY, v. t. [Fr. scarifier ; L. scarifico. 
Qu scar, Or. texss^u, and L.facio, to make. 
But the Greek is ***(<$« iep.su, from s*«- 
ft<p #f, a pointed instrument, or a sharp 
pointed piece of wood ] 

To scratch or cut the skin of an animal, or 
to make small incisions by means of a lan- 
cet or cupping instrument, so as to draw 
blood from the smaller vessels without 
opening a large vein. Encyc. 

SCARIFYING, ppr. Making small inci- 
sions in the skin with an instrument. 

SCA'RIOUS, a [Low L. scarronu, rough.] 
In botany, tough, thin and semi-transpa- 
rent, dry and sonorous to the touch; as 
a perianth Martyn. 

SCAllLATl'N A, n. The scarlet fever , called 
in popular language, the canker rash. 

SCARLAT'INOU.S, a. Of a scarlet color ; 
pertaining to the scarlet fever. 

SCARLET, n. [Fr. ecarlate ; Arm. scar- 
ladd; It .scarlatto; Sp .escarlala; Ir. scar- 
lotd; W. ysgarlad, the effbsion of a 
wound, scarlet, from ysgar, to separate, 

I See Shear ;] D. scharlaken ; G. scharlack, 
I)*n. skarlagtu. Qu. Ch. ipO, to color, as 

a derivative, minium , Ar .JkJ* shakartf, 
to be red ] 

1 A beautiful bright red color, brighter 
than crimson. Encyc. 

2. Cloth of a scarlet color. ^ 

All her household are clothed with scarlet. 

Prov. xxxl. 

SCARLET, a. Of the color called scarlet, 
of a bright red color ; as, a scarlet cloth or 
thread , a scarlet lip. Shak. 

SCARLET-BEAN, n. A plant ; a red bean. 

Mortimer. 

SC’ARLET-FE'VER,*. [scarlatina.} A dis- 
ease in which the body is covered with an 
efflorescence or red color, first appearing 
about the neck and breast, and accom- 
panied with a sore throat. 

SCARLET-OAK, «. A species of oak, the 
Qmrctse cocqfera, at kernes oak, produ- 
cing small glandular excreecenoes, c al l ed 
hmte at scarlet gram . Encyc . 


SCARMA6E, \ peculiar medee ef spelling 
SC ARM 06 E, ) Shrmi eh. [Natimu*.} 

SCARN, *. [Sax. yocajus.] Dung. rtfot 
in use or /oco/.] Ray. 

SCARN-BEE, n. A beetle. [Not in nee or 
local] Ray. 

SCARP, n. CFr. may ; li. ecmrpa, a scarp, 
a shoe, a slope ; Sp. escarpm.} 

In fortification, the interior tains or dope 
of the ditch next the place, at tbe foot of 
the rampart Encyc. 

S€'ARP, *. In heraldry, the scarf which 
military commanders wear for ornament ; 
borne somewhat like a batoon sinister, 
but broader, and continued to tbe edges 
of the field. Encyc. 

SCA'RUS,*. A fish. [Sen Scar.] 

SCA'RY, it Barren land having only a thin 
coat of grass upon it [ Local.} 

SCATCH, «. [Fr. eteecAe.J A kind of horse- 
bit for bridles. Bosley. 

SCATCH'DS, ft. plur. [Fr. echaeees.} Stilts 
to put the feet in for walking in dirty 
places. Bailey. 

SC ATE, «. [D. schools ; Ice. skid. This 
wurd may belong to the root of shoot, and 
L. srateo.) 

A wooden shoe furnished with a steel plate 
for sliding on ice. 

SC ATE, v i. To slide or move on scates. 

SCATE, N. [Sax ycesttos ; L squatina, 
squatiu j A fish, a species of ruy. 

SCATEBROUS, a. [L. scatcbra, « spring ; 
scatco, to overflow ] Abounding with 
springs. Diet. 

SCAT1I, v. t. [Sax j-caJ’ian, jvcn>«an» to 
injure, to damage, to steal ; 1). schaadrn ; 
n n i 


2. In botany, irregular in jpositiaa ; without 
any apparent regular order; at, m tiered 
branches. 

SC ATTEREDLY, ado. In a dispersed man* 
ner ; leparately. [JVbl much used.] Clarke. 

SCATTERING, ppr. Dispersing; spread- 
ing thinly ; sprinkling. 

2. a. Not united; divided among many ; as, 
scattering votes. 

SCATTERINGLY, adv. Loosely; in a 
dispersed manner , thinly ; as, habitations 
ecatteringly placed over the country. 

SCATTERLING, n. A vagabond; one 
that has no fixed habitation or residence. 


[Little ««ed.l 
SCATUHIENT, a. [L. scaturietu.} Spring- 
ing, as the water of a fountain. |Aot 
used.} Diet. 

SCATURIG'INOUS, «. [L eeaturigo.] 
Abounding with springs. [Aot need.} 

lint 

SCAUP, n. A fowl of the duck kind. Encyc 
SCAV'AOE, n. [Sax. yceapian, to show J 
In ancient customs, a toll or duty exacted 
of merchant-strangers by mayors, sherifs, 
&c. for goods shown or offered for sale 
within their precincts. Court. 

SCAVENGER, ft. [Sax. j-cayan, to scrape, 
to shave, ti. schabcn, Sw. skqfva, Dan. 
skater, L. ecabio.} 

A person whose employment is to clean the 
streets of a city, by scraping or sweeping 
and carrying off the filth. 

SCEL'ERAT, n. [Fr. from L. tceleraiut. ] 
A villain ; a criminal. [Not in use.] 

Cheyne 

SCENE, n. [Fr. id . ; L. seena , Gr, skh*h ; 
Heb. ;aw to dwell ; Ch. to subside, to set- 
tle ; Syr. to come or fall on ; Ar. 
sakana, to be firm, stable, quiet, to set or 
establish, to quiet or cause to rest ('joss 
Gn. No. 43. 44. Tbe Greek word signi- 
fies a tent, hut or cottage. In L. it is an 
arbor or stage. The primary senao is to 
set or throw down.] 

1. A stago ; the theater or place where dra- 

matic pieces and other shows are exhibit- 
ed. It does not appear that the ancients 
changed the eeenee in different parts of (lie 
play. Indeed tho original scene for act- 
ing was on open plat of ground, shadod or 
slightly covorcd. Encyc. 

2. Tbe whole series of actions and events 
connected and exhibited; or tbe whole 
assemblage of objects displayed at one 
view. Thus we say, the uxscution of a 
malefactor is a melancholy ecene. The 
crucifixion of our Savior was the most 
solemn ecene ever presented to the view of 

We say also, a scene of sorrow or of re- 
joicing, s noble scene, a sylvan scene. 

A charming teens of nature Is display’d. 

Dryden. 

3. A part of a play; a division of an act. A 
play u divided into acts, and acts art di- 
vided into scenes. 

4. So much of an set of a play as *mtisnti 

what passes between din same parsons in 
the same place. Dryden. 

5. Tbe place represented by the stags. The 
ecene was kid in the king s palace. 


G. echaden ; Sw. skada , Dan. skader.) 
To damage , to waste , to deitroy. [Little 
used.} Milton 

SCATIi, n. Damage ; injury ; waste ; harm. 
[ Little used. ] Spenser. 

SCATII'FVL, a. injurious ; harmful ; de- 
structive. [ Little used ] Shak. 

SCATH'LESS, a. Without waste or da- 
mage. [ Little used.} Chaucer. 

SCATTER, v t. [Sax. r cave pan, to pour out, 
to disperse ; L. scateo ; Gx.extisus, to scat- 
ter, to discuss, L. discutto. This word 
may be formed on the root of disrutio. 
The primary seme is to drive or throw.] 

1 . To disperse , to dissipate ; to separate or 
remove things to a distance from each 
other. 

From thenre did the Lord scatter them 
abroad upon tbe face of all the earth Gen. xi 

I will scatter you among the heathen. 

Lev. xxvl 

2. To throw loosely about ; to sprinkle , as, 
to scatter seed in sowing. 

Teach the glad hours to scatter, si they fly, 

8oftquiet, gentle love and endless joy. Prior. 

3. To spread or set thinly. . 

Why should my muse enlarge on Libyan 

swshts, 

Their scatter'd cottages, and ample plains. 

Dryden. 

SCATTER, a. L To be dispersed or dis- 
sipated. Tbe clouds scatter after a storm. 

2. To be liberal to the poor ; to be charita- 
ble. Prov. xi. 

SCATTERED, pp. Dispersed; dissipated; 
thinly spend; sprinkled or thinly spread 
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«, The curtain or hanging of a theater 
adapted to the play. 

7, The {dace where any thing ia exhibited, 
The world is a rut toeae of strife. 

J.M.Maso*. , 

8. Any remarkable exhibition. 

The shepherds, while watching their flocks 
upon the plains of Bethlehem, were suddenly 
interrupted by one of the most sublime and sur- 
prising scenes which hare ever been exhibited 
on earth. W.B. Sprague. 

SCE'NERY, n. The appearance of a placp, 
or of the various objects presented to 
view; or the various objects themselves 
as seen together. Thus we may say, the 
tcenery of the landscape presented to the 
view from mount Holyoke, in Hampshire 
county, Massachusetts, is highly pictu- 
resque, and exceeded only by the tcenery 
of Boston and its vicinity, as seen from 
the State house. 

Never need an American look beyond ills 
Own country for the sublime and beautiful of 
natural scenery. living. 

2. The representation of the place in which 

an action is performed. Pope. 

3. The disposition and consecution of the 

scenes of a play. Dryden. 

4. The paintings representing the scenery 
of a play. 

SCEN'IC, 1 a. [L. sctntcus.] Pertaining 
SCEN'ICAL , ) to scenery, dramatic; the- 
atrical. 


SCEN OGRAPH'IC, \ a. [See Scenogra- 

SCEN OG R APH'I C AL, ) phy .] Pertain- 
ing to sconograpliy ; drawn in perspective. 
SCENOGRAPHTCALLY, adv. In perspec- 
tive. Mortimer. 

SCENOG'RAPHY, *,. [Gr. si hjmj, scene, 
and to describe.] 

The representation of a body on a perspec- 
tive plane ; or a description of it in all its 
dimensions as it appears to the eye. 

F.ncyc. 

SCENT, ». [Fr. tentevr , from tentir, L. ten- 
tio, to perceive.] 

1. Odor; amoll; that substance which issu- 
ing from a body, affects the olfactory or- 
gans of animals ; as, the tcent of an orange 
or an apple j; the tcent of musk. The word 
is applicable to any odor, agreeable or 
offensive. 

2. The power of smelling ; the smell ; as, 
a hound of nice tcent. 

3. Chase followed by the scent; course of 
pursuit; track. 

He travelled upon the same scent Into Ethi- 
opia. Temple. 

SCENT, v. t. To smell ; to perceive by the 
olfactory organs ; as, to scent game, os a 
hound. 

2. To perfume ; to imbue or fill with odor, 
good or bad. Aromatic plants tcent the 
room. Some persons tcent garments with 
musk ; others tcent their snuff. 

SCENT FUL, a. Odorous ; yielding much 
smell. Drayton. 

2. Of quick smell. Broome. 

SC F, NTT, ESS, a. Inodorous; destitute of 
smell 

SCEPTER, ♦». [Fr, teeptre; L . tceptnm ; 
Gr. from sxffrrw, to send or 

thrust; coinciding with L. amnio, that is, 
a shoot or rod.] 

1. A staff or batoon bom* by kings on so- 


lemn occasion*, as a badge of authority. | 
Hence, 

2. The appropriate ensign of royalty ; an 
ensign of higher antiquity than the crown. 
Hence, 

3. Royal power or authority ; as, to assume 
the tcepter. 

The tcepter shall not depart from Judah, nor 
a lawgiver from between his feet, till Shiloh 
come. Gen. xlix. 

4. A constellation. 

SCEPTER, v. t. To invest with royal autho- 
rity, or with the ensign of authority. Hall. 
SCEPTERED, a. Bearing a scepter ; as, a 
sceptcred prince. 

To Britain’s queen the tcepter'd suppliant 
bends. TickeL 

Gold -tcepter' d Juno. Parnell. 

SCEPTIC, n. [Gr. esfwnso;, from eKtxro- 
um , to look about, to consider, to specu- 
late , Sox. jceapian, to look about, to see, 
also to show. See Show.'] 

1 . One who doubts the truth and reality of 

any principle or system of principles or 
doctrines. In philotophy , a Pyrrhonist or 
follower of Pyrrho, the founder of a sect of 
sceptical philosophers, who maintained that 
no certain inferences can be drawn from 
the reports of the senses, and who there- 
fore doubted of every thing. Enfield. 

2. In theology, a person who doubts the ex- 
istence and perfections of God, or the 
truth of revelation ; one who disbelieves 
the divine original of the Christian reli- 
gion. 

Suffer not your faith to be shaken by the 
sophistries q{ sceptics. Clarke 

SCEPTIC, \ a. Doubting ; hesitating to 
SCEPTICAL, / admit the certainty of 
doctrines or principles, doubting of every 
thing 

2. Doubting or denying the truth of revela- 
tion 

The icrptical system subverts the whole 
foundation of morals. Rob. Hall. 

SCEPTICALLY, adv. With doubt; in a 
doubting manner. 

SCEPTICISM, «. [Fr. tcepticumc 1 The 
doctrines and opinions of the Pyrrnonists 
or sceptical philosophers ; universal doubt , 
the Bchome of philosophy which denies 
the certainty of any knowledge respecting 
the phenomena of nature. 

2. In theology , a doubting of the truth of 
revelation, or a denial of the divine origin 
of the Christian religion, or of the being, 
perfections or truth of God. 

Irreligious scepticism or atheistic profanenew. 

Milner. 

Let no despondency or timidity or secret 
scepticism lead any one to doubt whether thn 
blessed prospect will be realised. S. Miller. 
SCEPTICIZE, v. t. To doubt ; to pretend to 
. doubt of every thing. [LiUle used.] 

Shaftesbury. 

SCHAALSTEIN, \ n. A rare mineral, called 
SCA'LE-STdNE, / also tafelspath and ta- 
bular spar, occurring in masses composed 
of thin lamina collected into large prisma- 
tic concretions or hexahedr&l prisms. Its 
oolor is grayish or pearly white, tinged 
with green, yellow or red. Cleaveland. 
SCHEDULE, it. [L. schedule , from tekeda, 

» sheet or leaf of paper ; Gr. r&hn, from 
v Xifa to cut or divide ; L, tcindo, for tcido. 


, The pronunciation ought to follow the 
analogy of tcheme, Ac,] 

1. A small scroll or piece ofpqier or parch- 
ment, containing some writing. Hooker. 

2. A piece of paper or parchment annexed 

to a larger writing, os to a will, a deed, a 
lease, Ac. Enoae. 

3. A piece of paper or parchment contain- 
ing an inventory of goods. Encyc. 

S€HEE'LIN, \n. A different name of 
SCHE'LIUM, / tungsten, a hard brittle 
metal of a grayish white oolor, and brilliant 
Diet. 

SCHEMATISM, n. [Gr. from 

t)cm fin. See Scheme.] 

1. Combination of the aspects of heavenly 
bodies. 

2. Particular form or disposition of a thing. 

[A word not much need.] Creech. 

SCHE'MATIST, n. A projector; one given 
to forming schemes. [Schemer is were 
generally used.] * 

SCHEME, n. [L .schema; Gr. cxnu*, from 
a contracted word, probably from 
exfitu, to have or hold.] 

1. Apian; a combination of things connect- 
ed and adjusted by desigjy a system. 

Wc shall never be able W give ourselves a 
satisfactory account of the divine conduct with- 
out forming such a scheme of things as shall 
take in time and eternity. Atterbury 

2. A project ; a contrivance ; a plan of aome- 
thing to be done , a design. Thin* we say, 
to form a tcheme , to lay a tcheme, to con- 
trive a scheme. 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by 
lopping off our desires, is like cutting off our 
feet when we want shoes. Swift. 

3. A representation of the aspects of the ce- 

lestial bodies ; any lineal or mathematical 
diagram. Brown. JIudtbras 

SCHEME, v t. To plan; to contrive. 
SCHEME, v. t. To form apian ; to contrive 
SCHEMER, n. One that contrives ; a pro- 
jector; a contriver. 

SCHE'MING, ppr. Planning; contriving. 

2. a. Given to forming schemes ; artful. 
SCIIE'MIST, « A schemer ; a projector. 

Coventry 

SCIIENE, n. [L. schamos ; Gr e%ot*e(.] An 
Egyptian measure of length, equal to sixty 
, stadia, or about 7\ miles. Herodotus 
SCHE'SIS, n. f Gr. eyjuti, from e%tti,e%tta, 
to have or hold.] 

Habitude; general state or disposition of 
the body or mmd, or of one thing with re- 
mtd to other things. Norris 

SCHILLER-SPAR, n. A mineral contain- 
ing two subspecies, bronxitc and common 
schiller-spar 

SCHISM, n. titm. [L. tchitma ; Gr. v^w/uss, 
from to divide, L. tcindo. Sax. j-cea- 

r> an, D. tchcien, tekeidet i, G. tekeiden, to 
separate, to part] 

1 . In a general sente, division or separation , 
but appropriately, a division or separation 
in a church or denomination of Christians, 
occasioned by diversity of opinions ; breach 
of unity among people of the same religious 
faith. 

— Set bounds to our passions by reason, te our 
errors by truth, and to our s c hi sm s by charity. 

In Scripture, the word seems to denote 
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ft bre ac h of charity, rather than ft diftr- 
one* of doctrine. 

2. Separation; division among tribes or 
classes of people. 

SCHISMATIC /«• mmol'ic, \ Per* 

SCHISM ATTCAL, \ mmaPicaL J tain- 
in# to schism ; implying schism ; partaking 
of the nature of schism ; trading to schism 
as, tckumathal opinions or proposals. 

K. Chart". South. 

SCHISMATIC, n. One who separal 
from an established church or religious 
faith, nn account of a diversity of opinions. 

Black tione. Swift. 
SCHEMATICALLY, adv. In a schismati- 
cs! manner ; by separation from a church 
on account of a diversity of opinions. 
SCH1SMAT'I€ALN£SS, u. The state of 
being schismatical. 

SCHEMATIZE, v. i. To commit or prac- 
tice schism; to make a breach of com- 
4 munion in the church. Johnson. 

SCHISM'LESS, a. Free from schism ; not 
affected by schism. [LtUle used.] Milton. 
SCHIST. See SHIST. 

SCHOL'AR, n. [Low L. scholaris, from 
schola, a Befool, Gr. s^oXe, leisure, a 
school ; Fr. timer, D. schooher ; G. schu- 
lor, Dan. sholelterd. The Danish word 
signifies school-learned. See School ] 

1. One who learns of a teacher; one who is 
under the tuition of a preceptor ; a pupil ; 
a disciple ; hence, any member of a col- 
lege, academy or school; applicable to 
the learner of any art, science or branch 
of literature. 

2. A man of letters. Locke. 

3. Emphatically used , a man eminent for 
erudition ; a person of higb attainments in 
science or literature. 

4. One that learns any thing ; as, an apt 
scholar in the school of rice. 

5. A pedant, a man of books. Bacon. 
[But the word scholar seldom convoys 

the idea of a pedant] 

SCHOLARTTY, n. Scholarship. [ Not 
used ] Is. Jonson. 

SCHOL'AR-LIKE, «. Like a scholar; be- 
coming a scholar. Bacon. 

SCHOLARSHIP, a. Learning; attainments 
in science or literature ; as, a man of great 
scholarship. Pope. 

2 Literary education ; as, any other house 
of scholarship [Unusual.'] Milton. 

3. Exhibition or maintenance for a scholar ; 
foundation for the support of a student. 

Jtneworih, 

SCHOLASTIC, \ a. [L. scholastic *.] 
SCHOLASTICAL, / Pertaining to a scho-i 
lar, to a school or to schools ; as, scholastic 
manners or pride ; scholastic learning. 

2. Scholar-like ; becoming a scholar; suita- 
ble to schools; as, scholastic precision. 

3. Pedantic ; formal 
Scholastic divsnity, that species of divinity 

taught in some schools or colleges, which 
consists in discussing and settling points 
by reason rad aigomrat. It has now 
fallen into contempt, except in some uni- 
versities, where the charters require it to 
be taught Encgc. 

SCHOLASTIC, «. One who adheres to the 
method or snbdhus of the schools. Milton, \ 
SCHOLASTICALLY, ado. In the manner i 


of schools; according to the niceties or 
method of the schools. 
SCHOLASTICISM, «. The method 
subtil ties of the schools. War ton. 

Tbc spirit of the old s ch o la sticism, which 


spurned laborious investigation and slow induc- 
tion— /. P. Smith. 

SCHOLIAST, «, [Gr. ex/ihiurm. S eeScho- 
Itum.J 

A oommentator or annotator; ono who 
writes notes upon the works of another 
for illustrating nit writings. Dryden. 
SCHOTilAZE, v. u To write notes on an 
author’s works. [Not used.] Milton. 
SCHO'LICAL, a. Scholastic. [Not in use.] 
Hales. 

SCHO'LIUM, ft. Plur. scholia or scholiums. 
[L. schohon ; Gr. rxoXior, from r^o> *, lei* 
sure, lucubration.] 

In mathematics, a remark or observation 
subjoined to a demonstration. 

SCHOMLY, «. A scholium. [JVbfin use,] 
Hooker. 

SCHO'LY, v. i. To write comments. [Not 
in use. 1 Hooker. 

SCHOOL, « [L. sehola ; Gr. leisure, 
vacation from business, lucubration at 
leisure, a place where leisure is enjoyed, 
a school. I 'he adverb signifies at ease, 
leisurely, slowly, hardly, with labor or dif- 
ficulty. In Sax. yceol is a crowd, a multi- 
tude, a school [shoal], as of fishes, and a 
school for instruction. So also yool, yoolu, 
a school; bat the latter sense, I think, 
must have been derived from the Latin. 
D. school, an academy and a crowd 
schoolen, to flock together, G. tchule, a 
school for instruction, J). skate ; Sw. sko- 
la ; W. ysgol ; Ann. scol , Fr. rcole ; It. 
scuola, Sp. escuela ; Port escola; Sans. 
schala. This word seems originally to 
have denoted leisure, freedom from busi- 
ness, a time given to sporta, games or ex- 
ercises, and afterwards time given to lite- 
rary studies. The sense of a crowd, col- 
lection or shoal, seems to be derivative.] 

1 . A place or house in which persons are in- 
structed in arts, science, languages or any 
■pomes of learning; or the pupils assem- 
bled for instruction. Iu American usage, 
school more generally denotes the collec- 
tive body of pupils in any place of instruc- 
tion, and under the direction and disci- 
pline of one or more teachers. Thus w« 
say, a school consists of fifty pupils. The 
preceptor has a large school, or a small 
school. His discipline keeps the school 
well regulated and quiet. 

2. The instruction or exercises of a collec- 
tion of pupils or students, or the collective 
body of pupils while engaged in their 
studies. Thus we say, the school begins 
or opens at eight o'clock, that is, the pu- 
pils at that hour begin their studies. So 
we say, the teacher is now in school, the 
school hours are from nine to twelve, and 
from two to five. 

3. The state of instruction. 

Set him betimes to school Dryden. 

4. A place of education, or collection of pu- 
pils, of any kind ; as, the schools of the pro- 
phets. In modern usage, the word school | 
comprehends every place of education, as 
university, college, academy, common or 
primary schools, dancing-schools, riding- 
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schools, Ac,; hut ordinarily tit* word it 
applied to seminaries inferior to unhrartt- 
tietand colleges. 

What is the great eommnnlty of Christians, 
but one of the Innumerable scho o l s In tbft vast 
plan, which God has instituted for the educa- 
tion of various intelligences ? Buckmbutsr. 

5. Separate denomination or eeot; or a sy- 
stem of doctrine taught by particular teach- 
ers, or peculiar to any denomination of 
Christians or philosophers. 

Let no man be lew confident in his ftdth — 
by reason of any difference in the several 
schools of Christians — Tayter 

Thus we say, the Socratio school, the 
Platonic school, the Peripatetic or Ionic 
school; by which wo understand all those 
who adopted and adhered to a particular 
syetern or opinions. 

6. The seminaries for teaching logic, meta- 
physics and theology, which were formed 
in the middle ages, and which were cha- 
racterised by academical disputations and 
Hubtiltiea of reasoning; or the lenraed 
men who were engaged in discussing nice 
points in metaphysics or theology. 

The supreme authority of Aristotle in the 
schools of theology as well as of philosophy— 

Hence, school divinity ie the divinity 
which discusses nice points, and proves 
every thing by argument 

7. Any place of improvement or learning. 
The world is an excellent school to who 
men, but a school of vice to foola. 

SCHOOL, v. t. To instruct; to train , to 
educate. 

lie’s gentle, never school'd, yet team'd. 

Shak. 

2. To teach with superiority; to tutor; to 
chide and admonish ; to reprove. 

School your child, 

And ask why God’s anointed he revil'd 

Dry Ah 

SCHOOL-BOY, n. [Sec Boy.] A boy be- 
longing to a school, or one who is learning 
rudiments. Swift. 

SCHOOL'-DAME, n. [See Dame.] The fe- 
male teacher of a school. 

SfJHOOL'-DAY, is. [ Set* Day,] The age in 
which youth are sent to school, f Not now 
used J Shah. 

SCIIOOL'-DISTRHT, » A division of a 
town or city for establishing and cundurt- 
iii g schools. [ U hi ted Stales. J 

SCHOOL'ERY, ». Something taught ; pre- 
cepts. [ Not used ] Spenser. 

SCIIOOL'-FKLLOW, «. [See Fellow.) One 
bred at tbc same school, an associate in 
school. Locke. 

SCHOOL'-HOUSE, n. [See House.] A 
house appropriated for the use of schools, 
or for instruction; hut applied only to 
buddings for subordinate schools, not to 
colleges. In famnectieut and some other 
states, every town is divided into school- , 
districts, and each district erects its own 
school-house by a tax on the inhabitants. 

H€HOOVlSG,ppr. Instructing; teaching; 
reproving 

SCHOOLING, «. Instruction in school , 
tuition. 

2. Compensation fat instruction ; price or 
reward paid to an instructor for teaching 
pupik 
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3. Reproof; reprimand. He gave hie son. a | 

good schooling. 

SCHOOL 'MAID, «. [See AToW.] A girl 
at school. 

SCHOOL'MAN, n. [See Afa»/[ A, man 
versed in the niceties of academical dispu- 
tation or of school divinity. 

Unleam’d, be knew no schoolman’s subtil 
art Pope. 

2. A writer of scholastic divinity or philo- 
sophy. 

♦Let subtil schoolmen teach these friends to 

SCHOOLMASTER, n. [See Matter. 1 The 
man who presides over and teaches a 
school: a teacher, instructor or preceptor 
of a school. [Applied now only or chXefiy 
to the teacher s of pr imary • choolt.] 

Adrian VI. waa sometime schoolmaster to 
Charles V. Knolles. 

2, He or that which disciplines, instructs 
and leads. 

The law was our schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ Gal. Hi. 

SCHOOL'MISTRESS, «. [See Mistress.-] 
A woman who governs and teaches a 
school. Gay. 

SCHOON'ER n, [G. eohonrr .] A vessel with 
two masts, whoso mam-sail and fore-sail 
are suspended by gaffs, like a sloop’s main- 
sail, and stretched below by booms. 

Mar. Diet. Encyc. 
SCHORL See SHORL. 


SCIAGRAPII'ICAL, a. Pertaining to scia- 
graphy. 

SCIAG'RAPHY, n. [Gr. oKittyfu^in ; aw*, 
a shadow, and )u, to describe.] The 
art of sketching or delineating. 

2. In architecture , the profile or section of 
a building to exhibit its interior structure. 

Bailey. 

3. In astronomy, the art of finding the hour 

of the day or night by the shadows of ob- 
jects, caused by the sun, moon or stars ; 
the art of dialing. Ash. Bailey. 

SCIATHER'IG, \ a. [Gr. cam, ashadow, 
SCIATHER'ICAL,/ and &«£«, a catch- 
ing-] 

Belonging to a sun-dial. [ Little used.] 

Brown. 


SCIATHER'ICALLY, ado. After the man- 
ner of a sun-dial Gregory. 

SCIATTC, 1 n. [L. sciatica, from Gr. tepss- 
SClATTCA, J o/xof, from texiut, a pain in 
the hips, from sextos, the hip, from 
the loin.] Rheumatism in the hip. Cote. 
SClAT're, \ a. Pertaining to the hip ; as, 
SCIATICAL, / the sciatic artery. 

2. Affecting the hip ; as, sciatic pains. 
SCI'JENCE, *. [Fr. from L. scientist, from 
scio , to know; Sp. ciencim; It scienta. 
Scio is probably a contracted word.] 

1 . In a general sense, knowledge, or certain 
knowledge ; the comprehension or under- 
standing of truth or facts by the mind. 

• The science of God must be perfect 

2. In philosophy, a collection of the general 
principles or leading truths relating to any 
subject Pure science, as the mathematics, 
is built on self-evident truths; but the 
term science is also applied to other sub- 
jects founded on generally acknowledged 
truths, as metaphysics ; or on experiment 
and observation, as chmtsiry and natural 
philosophy ; or even to an assemblage of 


the general principles a* art, as the sci- 
ence of agriculture; the saleuoe of naviga- 
tion. Arts relate to practice, as painting 
and sculpture. 

A principle in science is s rule In art 


3. Art derived from preoepte or built on 
principles. 

Science perfects genius. Dry den. 

4. Any art or species of knowledge. 

No science doth make known the first princi- 
ples on nhuh it buildeth. Hooker . 

5. One of the seven liberal branches of 

knowledge, viz. grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and 
music. Bailey. Johnson. 

[Note. — Authors have not always been careful to 
use the terms art and science with due discrimi- 
nation and precision. Music is an art as well 
as a science. In general, an art is that which 
depends on practice or performance, and science 
that which depends on abstract or speculative 
principles. The theory of muric ls a science; 
the practice of it an art ] 

SCI'ENT, a. [L.tcient.] Skillfril. [Not used.] 
Cocker am. 

SCIENTIAL, a. Producing science. Milton. 
SCIENTIFIC, \ a. [Yx.scientifique; It. 
SCIENTIFIC AL, / scientifico ; Sp. cien- 
itfco ; L. scientia and facio, to make.] 

1. Producing certain knowledge or demon- 
stration ; as, scientific evidence. South. 

2. According to the rules or principles of 
science; as, a scientific arrangement of | 
fossils. 

3. Well versed in science; as, a scientific 
physician. 

SCIENTIFICALLY, adv. In such a man- 
ner as to produce knowledge. 

It is easier to believe, than to be scicnt\fi tally 
instructed. Locke. 

2. According to the rules or principles of 
science. 

SCIL'LITINjB. [SeeS’yuitf.] A white trans- 
parent acrid substance, extracted from 
squills by Vogel. Ure. 

SCIMITAR. See CIMITER. 

SCINK, n. A cast calf. [JVo< in use or local ] 
Ainsworth. 

SCINTILLANT, a. [See Scintillate.] Emit- 
ting sparks or line igneous particles ; 
sparkling. 

SCINTILLATE, r. i. [L. scintiUo. This 
word seems to be a diminutive formed on 
the Teutonic tetnan, Eng. to shine.] 

1. To emit sparks or fine igneous particles. 
Marbles do not scintillate with steel. 

F outer oy 

2. To sparkle, as the fixed stars. 
SCINTILLATING, ppr. Emitting sparks; 

sparkling. 

SCINTILLATION, n. The act of emitting 
•parks or igneous particles; the act of 
sparkling. Brown. Glmvtlle. 

SCi'OLlSM, n. [Seo <Scto/wti] Superficial 
* knowledge. Bnt. Critic. 

SCI'OLIST, n. [L. sciolus, a diminutive 
formed on scio, to know.] 

One who knows little, or who knows many 
things superficially ; a amatterer. 

These passages in that book, were enough 
to humble the presumption of our modern set- 
oHsts, if their pride were not as great as their 
TVwtrft. 

SCI 'O LOUS, a. Superficially or imperfectly 

knowing. 


SCIOM'A-CHY, n. [Or. enm, a shadow, and 
a battle.] 

A battle with a shadow. [Little mad.] 

Cowley. 

SCION, See CION. 

SCIOPTIC, a. [Gr. must, shadow, and 
0T7eu«i, to tee.] 

Pertaining to the camera obeenrn, or to the 
art of exhibiting images through a hole in 
a darkened room. Bailey. 

SCIOPTIC, n. A sphere or globe with a 
lens made to turn like the eye ; used in ex- 
periments with the camera obscura. 
SCIOPTICS, n. The science of exhibiting 
images of external objects, received through 
a double convex glass into a darkened 
room. 

SCIRE FA'CIAS, n. [L.] In law, a judicial 
writ summoning a person to show cause 
to the court why something should not 
be done, as to require sureties to show 
cause why the plamtif should not have 
execution against them for debt and da- 
mages, or to require a third person to show 
cause why goods in his hands by replevin, 
should not be delivered to satisfy the exe- 
cution, &c. Black stone. 

SCI'ROC, 1 n. [It. ecirooeo.] In Italy, 
SCIROC'CO, / a south-east wind ; a hot 
suffocating wind, blowing from the burn- 
ing deserts of Africa. This name is given 
also, in the north-east of Italy, to a cold 
bleak wind from the Alps. Encyc. 

SCIRROS’ITY, n. I See Acirrw.] An indu- 
ration of the glands. Arbuthnot 

SCIR'ROUS, a. Indurated, hard; knotty, 
as a gland. 

2 Proceeding from scirrus; as, scirrous af- 
fections ; scirrous disease. 

SCIR'IIUS, n. [It. scirro , Sp. escurro, L 
scirrus; Gr. oKiffof.] 

In surgery and medicine, a hard tumor on 
any part of the body, usually proceeding 
from the induration of a gland, and often 
terminating in a cancer. Encyc. Coxe 
SCISCITAT10N, n. [L. sciscitor, to inquire 
or demand.] 

The act of inquiring, inquiry; demand. 

[Lillie used.] Hall 

SCIS'SIBLE, a. [L kwih, scindo, to cut] 
Capable of being cut or divided by a sharp 
instrument, as, scustble matter or bodies. 

Bacon. 

SCIS'SILE, a. [L. scissilis, from setndo , to 
cut.] 

That may be cut or divided by a sharp in- 
strument Arbuthnot. 

SCISSION, n. stxh'on. [Fr. from L. scissto, 
shhtdo, to cut] 

The act of cutting or dividing by an edged 
instrument Wiseman 

SCISSORS, n. six'zort. plur. [L. scissor, from 
semdo, to cut, Gr. Sax. yceabao.1 
A cutting instrument resembling shears, out 
smaller, consisting of two cutting blades 
movable on a pin in the center, by which 
they are fastened. Hence we usually say. 
a pair of scissors . 

SC I a 'SURE, n. [L. scusura, from scindo, to 
cut] 

A longitudinal opening in a body, made by 
cutting. [This cannot legitimately he a 
crack, rent or fissure. In tide use it maty 
be an error of the press for fissure. Decay 
<f Piety,] 
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SCITAMIN'EOUB, «. JMoa{fag to the 
Sdtaminese, mu of Luumbos’s Batumi or* 
don of plants. JelaLJUs. 

SGLAVO'NIAN, \ a. [from Sdavi, a people 
SLAVONIC, / of the north of Eu- 
rope.] 

Pertaining to the Sclav], a people that in- 
habited the oountry between the riven 
Save and Drove, or to their language. 
Hence the win'd came to denote the lan- 
guage which U now spoken in Poland, 
Russia, Hungary, Bohemia, flro. 
SCLEROTIC, o. [Gr.»*x*e*c, hard; •«**- 
mt*(, hardness.] 

Hard ; firm ; as, the sclerotic coat or tunicle 
of the eye. Ray. 

SCLEROTIC, a. The firm white outer coat 
of the eye. Coxe. 

2. A medicine which hardens and consoli- 
dates the parts to which it is applied. 

Quincy. Carr. 

SC6AT. See SCOT. 

SCOFIFORM, a. [L. teobt, saw-dust, and 
/of*!*] 

Having the form of saw-dust or raspings. 
SCOBS, m. [L. from scabo, to scrape.] Rasp- 
ings of ivory, hartshorn or other hard sub- 
stance ; dross of metals, Ac. Chambers. 

SCOFF, v. i. [Or. oKmxrv. The primary 

tense is probably to throw, in which sense 
it coincides with the D. schoppeu , G. schup- 
ptn, to push, to shove. But 1 do not find 
the word in the English and Greek sense, 
in any modern language except the En- 
glish.] 

To treat with insolent ridicule, mockery or 
contumelious language , to manifest con- 
tempt by derision ; with at. To scoff at 
religion and sacred things is evidence of 
extreme weakness and folly, as well as of 
wickedness 

They shall scoff at the kings, llab. 1. 
SCOFF, v. t. To treat with derision or scorn. 

Fotherby. 

SCOFF, n. Derision, ridicule, mockery or 
reproach, expressed in language of con- 
tempt , expression of scorn or contempt. 
With scoffs and scorns and contumelious 
taunts. Shak. 

SCOFF'ER, a. One who scoffs ; one that 
mocks, derides or reproaches in the lan- 
guage of contempt ; a scorn er. 

There shall come in the last days saffers, 
walking after their own lusts, and saying, 
“ Where is the promise of his coming !” 

2 Pet. ill. 

SCOFF'ING, ppr. Deriding or mocking; 

treating with reproachful language. 
SCOFFINGLY, adv. In mockery or con- 
tempt; by way of deriaion. 

Aristotle applied this hemisuch ecsffingly to 
the sycophants at Athens. Broom. 

SC6LD, v. u [D.schelden ; G. schelten ; Dan. 
skulder, to rail, to scold , Sw. skalla, to 
sound or ring; ekallra, to snap or crack ; 
skhlla, to bark, to scold. It seems to be 
filmed on the root of G. schelle, a bell, a 
jingle, a box on the ear ; echellen, tchaUcn, 
to nag ; D. schel, eeheUen. If vis a prefix, 
this word coincides with call, and Sax. 
gakm, to sing, gyllan, pelan, to yell.] 

To find fault or rail with rude clamor; to 
brawl; to utter railing or harsh, rude r 
boisterous rebuke ; with at; as, to seoW at 
a servant A scolding tongue, a teoidmg 


i wife, a scolding husband, a a oe W h y master , 
who can endure? 

Pardon me. ’tk the first One that ever 
Pm forc'd to scold. Shak. 

SCOLD, v.t To chide with rudeness and 
boisterous clamor; to rate. Boswell. 

[The transitive use of this word is of recent 
origin, at least within my knowledge.] 
SCOLD, a. A rude, clamorous, foul-mouth- 
ed woman. 

ScoUt answer foul-mouth ’d too lit. Swift. 

2. A scolding; a brawl 
SCOLDER, n. One that scolds or rails. 
SCOLDING, ppr. Railing with clamor; ut- 
tering rebuke in rude and boisterous lan- 
guage. 

2. a. Given to scolding. 

SCOLDING, n. The uttering of rude, cla- 
morous language by way of rebuke or rail- 
ing ; railing language. 

SCOLDINGLY, adv. With rude clamor or 
railing. 

SCOL'LOP, n. A pectinated shell. [See 
Scallop.] 

2. An indenting or cut like thoec of a shell. 
SCOL'LOP, v. t. To form or cut with scol- 
lops. 

SCOLOPENDRA, n. [Gr.#*oXsm»Jf«] A 
venomous serpent. Johnson. 

2. A genus of insects of the order of Apters, 

destitute of wings. These insects have as 
many feet on each side as there are seg- 
ments in tbo body. There uro several 
species. Diet. Nat. Hut. 

3. A plant. [L . scolopcndrium.) Auuworth. 
SCOMM, b. I L. icomtnu, Gr. aiw^s, from 

sxmvtu. See Scoff. J 

1. A buffoon. [Not in use.) L' Estrange 

2. A flout; a jeer. [ Not in use.] 

SCONCE, «. [D. schans , (i. schans* ; D. 

tland s , Sw. skans, a fort or castle, a for- 
tification.] 

1. A fort or bulwark; a work for defense. 

[06s.] Shak. 

2. A hanging or projecting candlestick, ge- 
nerally with a mirror to reflect the light. 

Golden sooner* hang upon the walls. 

Dry den. 

3. The circular tube with a brim in a can- 
dlestick, into which the candle is inserted, 
that is, the support, the holder of the can- 
dle ; and from this sense the candlestick, 
in the preceding definition, has its name. 

4. A fixed seat or shelf. [Local.] 
SCONCE, n. [D tkwniur, to judge, to dis- 
cern ; skionsom, judicious.] 

1. Sense , judgment ; discretion or under- 
standing. This sense has been in vulgar 
use m New England within my memory. 

2. The head ; a low word. Shak. 

3. A mulct or fine. I Qu. poll-tax.] 
SCONCE, v. t. To mulct ; to fine, f A low 

word and not f» use.] Warton. 

SCOOP, b. [D .tchop, a scoop, and a shovel , 
G. sekuppe } schupp, a shove ; schuppen, to 
poab or shove ; Sw. skiff, a shove ; Dan. 
tktffe, a scoop, a shovel, a box or drawer ; 
D. sehtif, tchufam, to thove ; Ft. ecope ; 
Arm. esgop or scop.] 

1. A large ladle; a vessel with a long han- 
dle fastened to a dish, used for dipping 
liquors ; also, a little hollow piece of wood 
for bailing boats. 

2. An instrument of surgery. Sharp. 

3. A sweep; a stroke; a swoop. Shak 


SCOOP, w. i. To lade out; property, t» take 
out with a scoop or with a sweeps mo- 
tion. 


He scoop'd the water from the crystal fleedr 

2^ To empty by lading ; as, he 

3. ?o make hollow, os a scoop or dish ; to 
excavate j as, the Indians scoop the trunk 
of a tree into a canoe. 


Those carbuncles the Indians will tews, so 
as to hold above a pint drbutknct. 

4. To remove, so as to leave a place hollow. 
A spectator would think this circular mount 
had been actually scooped out of that hollow 


SCOOP'ED, pp. Taken out as with a scoop 
or ladle ; hollowed ; excavated ; removed 
•o as to leave a hollow. 


SCOOFER, b. One that acoops ; also, a 
water-fowl. 

SCOOPING, ppr. Lading out ; making hol- 
low ; excavating; removing so as to leave 
a hollow. 

SCOOP'-NET, «. A net so formed as to 
sweep the bottom of a river. 

SCOPE, b. [L. scopus ; Gr. moms, from 
fUTw, to see or view ; Heb. npv, to see, 
to behold; Ch. to drive or strike. Class 
Gb. No. 83. The primary sense is to 
stretch or extend, to reach ; properly, the 
whole extent, space or reach, hence the 
whole space viewed, and henoe the limit or 
ultimate end.] 

1. Space ; room ; amplitude of intellectual 
view ; as, a free scope for inquiry , foil scope 
for the fancy or imagination ; ample scope 
for genius. 

2. The limit of intellectual view , the end or 
thing to which the mind directs its view , 
that which is purposed to lie reachod or 
accomplished ; hence, ultimate design, aim 
or purpose ; intention ; drill It expresses 
both the purpose and thing purjxiscd 

Your scape is as mine own, 

So to *ii force and quality Che laws, 

As to your soul sccnm good. Shak. 

The scope of *11 tlmr pleading against man s 
authority, is to overthrow such laws and con- 
stitutions of the rlmrrlt— Hooker. 

3. Liberty ; freedom from roatriunt , room 

to move in Hooker. 

4. Liberty beyond just limits ; license. 

Give him line and scope. Shak. 

5. Act of riot; sally, excess. [Obs ] Shak . 
C. Extended quantity; as, a scope of land. 

[Obs.] Davies. 

7. Length; extent, sweep, as, scope of ca- 
ble. Mar. Language. 

SCO'PIFORM, o. f L. trope, a broom, and 
form.] Having the form of a broom er 
besom. 

Zeolite, stelliforai or sioptform . Klrwem. 
SCOFTET, v. t. To lade mil. [ Not m use. I 
. Bp. Halt. 

SCOPTICAL, a. [ Gr. #**Mrn*oc.] scoffing. 

[Not in use. ) Hammond. 

SCW'ULOUS, a. f L. scopulosus.) FuH of 
rocks, rocky. [Mrf »b ate.] Diet. 

SGOJtBUTK, n. [L. scorbulm,] Scurvy. 

[ Not m use.) Pure has. 

SCORBUTIC, \ «. f Fr. seorbutique , from 

SCOHBUTICAL, J L. scorbutus, the scur- 
vy. See Scurf, Scurvy.] 

1. Affected or disea sed with scurvy ; as, a 
scorbutic person. 
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2. Pertaining to scurvy, or partaking of ita 
nature; as, scorbutic complaints or sym- 
ptom*. 

3. Subject to scurvy; as, a scorbutic habit 

SCORBtmCALLY, ado. Wiethe scur- 
vy, or with a tendency to it; as, a woman 
scorbuticaUu affected. Wiseman. 

SCORCE. See SCORSE. 

SCORCH, e. t. [D. sckroeyen, schrooken , to 
scorch. If this is the same word, there 
has been a transposition of the vowel. 
The Saxon has rcojicneb, the participle. 
But it is probable the Dutch is the true 
orthography, and the word is to be refer- 
red to the Ch. *pn, Ar. haraka or 

charaha, to hum, singe or roast. Class 
Eg. No. 33. 34.] 

1. To burn superficially ; to subject to a de- 
gree of heat that changes the color of a 
tiling, or both the color and texture of the 
surface. Fire will scorch linen or cotton 
very speedily in extremely cold weather 

2. To bum ; to affect painfully with heat. 
Scorched with the burning sun or burning 
sands of Africa. 

SCORCH, v. i. To be burnt on the surface ; 
to be parched ; to be dried up. 

Scatter a little mutigy straw and fern amon« 
your seedlings, to prevent the root* from scorch- 
ing. Mortimer 

SCORCII'ED, jrp. Burnt on the surface; 


pained by heat. 

SCORCH 'ING, ppr. Burning on the sur- 
face; paining by heat. 

SCORCli'ING-FENNF.L, n. A plant of 
the genus ThapBia ; deadly carrot. Lee. 
SCOR'DIUM, n. [L ] A plant, the water- 
germander, a species ofTeucrium. Encyt. 
SCORE, n. [Jr. scor, u notch , syoram, to 
cut in pieces ; Sax. ycoji, a score, twenty ; 
Ice. skora, from the root of thear, bhure, 
shire.'] 

1. A notch or incision ; hence, the number 
twenty. Our ancestors, before the know- 
ledge of writing, numbered and kept ac- 
counts of numbers by cutting notches on 
a stick or tally, and making one notch the 
representative of twenty. A simple mark 
answered the same purpose. 

2. A line drawn. 

3. An acoountor reckoning; os, he paid his 

score. Shak. 

4. An account kept of something past; on 

epoch ; an era. TsUotion 

5. Debt, or account of debt Shak. 

6. Account; reason, motive. 

But left the trade, as many more 
Have lately done on the same score. 

Iludibras. 

7. Account; sake. 

You act your kiudiicss on Cydaria’s score. 

Dryden. 

8. In music, the original and entire draugl it 
of any composition, or its transcript. • 

Busby. 

To quit scores , to pay ftilly; to make even 
by giving an equivalent 
A sony in score, the words with the musical 
notes of a song annexed. Johnson. 

SCORE, v. t. To notch ; to cut and chip for 
the purpose of preparing for hewing ; as, 
to \core timber. 

2. To cut ; to engrave. Spenser. 

3. To mark by aline. Stmdyt. 


4. To set down as a debt 

Madam, I know when, 

Instead of five, you scored me ten. Svijt. 

5. To set down or take as an account ; to 

chaTge ; as, to score Mies. Dryden. 

6. To form a score in music. Busby. 
S-CORED, pp. N otched ; set down ; mark- 
ed ; prepared for hewing. 

In botany, a scored etem is marked with 
parallel lines or grooves. Martyn. 

SCO'Itl A, n. [L. from the Gr. euu^ss, truss, 

S 'ected matter, that which is thrown off. 
m Gr.] 

Dross ; the recrement of metals in Union, 
or the mass produced by melting metals 
and ores. Newton. Encyc. 

SCORIA'CEOUS, a. Pertaining to dross; 
like dross or the recrement of metals; par- 
taking of the nature of scoria. 
SCORIFIEATION, «. In metallurgy, the 
act or operation of reducing a body, either 
wholly or m part, into scoria. Encyc. 
SCORIFIED, pp. Reduced to scoria. 
S€ORIFORM,a. [L.»cor»aand/orm/j Like 
scoria , in the form of dross. Etrtoan. 
SCORIFY, v. t. To reduce to scoria or 
drossy matter. 

SCORIFYING, ppr. Reducing to scoria. 
SCORING, ppr. Notching; marking; set- 
ting down as an account or debt; form- 
ing a score. 

SCORIOUS, a. Drossy ; rccrementitious. 

Brown. 

SCORN, n. [Sp. eecamio, scorn; escamecer, 
to mock; Port, escameo, escamecer ; It. 
schemo, schemire ; W. ysgom, ysgormaw.] 
1. Extreme contempt ; that disdain which 
springs from a person’s opinion of the 
meanness of an object, and a conscious- 
ness or belief of his own superiority or 
worth. 

Hr thought scorn to lay hand* on Mordecm 
alone Ubtli. ih. 

Every sullen frown and bitter scorn 
But iann’d the fuel that too fast did burn. 

Dryden 

2. A subject of extreme contempt, disdain 
or derision, that which is treated with 
contempt. 

Thou make vt u« a reproach to our neighbor*, 
n siorn nml a dermon to them that are around 
u«« P*. xhv. 

To think scorn , to disdain ; to despise. [ Obs ] 
Sidney. 

To laugh to scorn, to deride ; to make a mock 
of, to ridicule u» contemptible. 

They laughed us to scorn. Neh. ii. 


SCORN, v t To hold in extreme contempt , 
to despise ; to contemn ; to disdain. Job 
xvi 

Surely lie scorncth the gcomer , but he giv- 
etb grille to the lowly, Prov m 

2. To think unworthy ; to disdain. 

Fame that delight* around the world to stray, 

Scorns not to take our Algos in her way 

Pope. 

3. To slight; to disregard, to neglect. 

Thi* my long sufTrancc and my day of 

grace, 

Those who neglect and scon i, shall never 
taite. Milton. 

SCORN, v. i To scorn at, to scoff at; to 
treat with contumely, derision or reproach. 
[Ok.] Shak. 

SCORN'ED, pp. Extremely contemned or 
despised; disdained. 


SCORN RR, *. One that scorns; a con- 
tenner; a despiser. 

They are great scomsrs of death. Spenser. 

2. A scoffer; a derider; in Scripture, one 
who scofft at religion, its ordnances and 
teachers, and who makes a snook of ska 
and the judgments and threatening* of 
God against sinners. Prov. I. xix. 

SCORNFUL, a. Contemptuous; disdain- 
ful; entertaining scorn ; insolent 
Th’ enamor’d deity 

The scontful damsel shuns. Dryden. 

2. Acting in defiance or disregard. 

Scornful of winter’* frost and summer’s *un. 

Prior. 

3. In Scripture, holding religion in con- 
tempt ; treating with disdain religion and 
the dispensations of God. 

SCORN 'Fy LLY, adv. With extreme con- 
tempt; contemptuously; insolently. 

The sacred rights of the Christian church are 
scornfully trampled on in print — A tier bury. 

SCORN'FpLNESS, n. The quality of being 
scorn fill. 

SCORN'ING, ppr. Holding in great con- 
tempt; despising; disdaining. 

SCORN 'ING, n. The act of contemning; 
treating with contempt, slight or disdain. 

How long will the scomers delight in their 
scorning ? Prov. i. Pa. cxxiii. 

SCORPION, n. [Fr. from L. scorpio ; Gr. 
oxofTiot ; probably altered from the Orien- 
tal aipy. The Arabic verb to which this 
word belongs, signifies to wound, to strike, 
&c.] 

1. In zoology, an insect of the genus Scor- 
pio, or rather the genus itself, containing 
several Bpecies, natives of southern or 
warm climates. This animal has eight 
feet, two claws in front, eight eyes, three 
on each side of the thorax and two on the 
back, and a long jointed tail ending in a 
pointed weapon or sting. It is found in 
the south of Europe, where it seldom ex- 
ceeds four niches in length. In tropical 
climates, it growB to a foot m length, and 
resembles a lobster. The sting of this ani- 
mal is sometimes fatal to life. Eticyi. 

2. lu Scripture, a painful scourge ; a kind 
of whip armed with points like a scorpion's 
tail. 1 Kings xii. 

Malicious and crafty men, who delight 
in injuring others, are compared to scor- 
pwm Ezek. ii. 

3 In astronomy, the eighth sign of the 
zodiac, which the sun enters Oct 23. 

4 A sea fish. [L. scorpius.] Ainsworth. 
Water scorpion, an aquatic insect of the ge- 
nus Nepa. 

SCORTION-FLY, *». An insect of the ge- 
nes Panorna, having a tail which resem- 
bles that of a scorpion. 

SCOR'PION-GRASS, \ i». A plant of the 

S€OR'PION’S-TAIL, / genus Scorphirus, 
with trailing herbaceous stalks, and pro- 
ducing a pod resembling a caterpillar, 
whence it is called caterpillars. Encyc. 

The mouse-ear scorpion-grass, is of the 
genus Myoaoti*. 

SCORTION-SENNA, a. A plant of the 
genus Coronilla. 

SCORTION’S-THORN, it A plant of the 
genns Ulex. 

SCORTION-WORT, n. A pint, the Or - 
nitkopu scorpioides. Parr. 
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SCO 

AOOR8E, *. [It scorom, a eouree; L. ex 
ftaicwMfc] A course or dealing ; barter. 
rOlfcl prater. 

scqrAe, «. t t» cbH. [««.] 

S. To tartar or exchange. £01*.] Spenser. 
SCO BSE, «. f. To deal for the purchase of 
a hom. [Ofa.] B. Jenson. 

SCORT'ATORY, a. [L. scortetor, from 
scorter.] Pertaining to or consisting in 

SCOB'ZA, *. [Qu. It teorua, bark ; L. « 
and cortex.] In mineralogy, a variety of 
epidote. Cr*. 

SCOT, \ e. t [Arm. scoox, the shoulder, 
SCOTCH, J whence tcoaxya, to shoulder 
up, to prop, to rapport; W. ytgu/yu, a 
shoulder; ysgwyxaw, to shoulder, which 
le laid to be from caws, a fell] 

To support, as awheel, by placing some ob- 
stacle to prevent its rolling. Our wagon- 
ers and cartmen scot the wheels of their 
wagons and carts, when in ascending a hill 
they stop to give their team rest, or for 
other purpose. In Connecticut, I have 
generally heard this word pronounced 
•cot, in Massachusetts, notch. 

SCOT, n. [Sax. yceat, a part, portion, angle 
or bay, a garment or vest, a towel, doth 
or sheet , jrceatr, jrceaca, jeeatrt, money, 
tax, tribute, toll, price, gift ; pcets, jcyta, 
a sheet. This is the English tkot, in the 
phrase, he paid his shot , and not, in not 
and lot. lee. tkot , D nhot , a wainscot, 
shot, scot ; schoot, a sheet, a shoot, a shot, 
a sprig, a bolt, the lap, the womb , G. 
tchott, not, a shoot, and tchoou, lap, 
womb ; Sw. skatt, tax, tribute, rent, Eng 
scot ; Dan. tkot, tkai, id. , skiod, the lap, 
the bosom, the waist of a coat ; Fr. ecot, 
shot, reckoning, It. tcotto ; Sp. etcote, shot, 
reckoning, a tucker, or small piece of 
linen that shades a woman’s breast, also 
the sloping of a garment ; eicota, a sheet, 
in seamen • language , Port escota , etcotc, 
shot, club. This word coincides in ele- 
ments with tkade, tend, shoot, thrd and 
sheet, all of which convey the sense of 
driving, or of separating, cutting off.] 

In law and English hutory, a portion of 
money, assessed or paid, a customary 
tax or contribution laia on subjects accord- 
ing to their ability ; also, a tax or custom 
paid for the use of ashenfor bailif. Hence 
our modem shot , as, to pay one’s shot. 
Scot and lot, parish payments. When per- 
sons were taxed unequally, they were laid 
to pay teot and lot. Eneyc. 

SCOT, a. [Sax. jrcotra, j-corte ; W. ysgotwd, 
a woodsman, a Scot, from ytgawd, a shade ; 
ysaodi , to shade, to shelter, Eng. shade , — 
which see. Thu word signifies, according 
to the Welsh, an inhabitant of the woods, 
and from the same root probably as Scy- 
thian, Scythia.'] A native of Scotland or 
North Britain. 

SCOPAL, \ n. {scot and ale.] In low, the 
SCOTALE, / keeping of an alehouse by 
the officer of a forest, and drawing people 
to mend their money for liquor, for fear 
of his displeasure. 

SCOTCH, a. Pertaining to Scotland or its 
inhabitants. [See AceasAI 
SCOTCH. Sea SCOT, the verb. 

SCOTCH, r. t, XQu. Arm. ofeipsa, or Sax. 


s c p 


reeeban. This cannot be from Fr. ecor- 5. To range about for taking aQ that om be 
eker, to ftsy orpeel; ocere*, berk.] found; aa, toscour tbeseaofpfrftM. 

To cut with shallow indsioa*. [0&] 6. To pm swiftly over} to brush along: as, 

. •Mo*- to scour the coast Mum*. 

SCOTCH, n. A slight cut or shallow in- Not so when swift Camilla assart the plain. 

cirion. Shak. Wolf on. ftp* 

SCOTCH-COtLOPS, \ n. Veal cut into SCOUB, r. i. To peribra the bt Hdrnm of 
SCOTCHED-COLLOPS, / smell piece*. cleaning vessels by rubbing. Shak. 


SCOTCH-COtLOPS, \* 
SCOTCHED-COLLOPS, / 
SCOTCH-HOPPER, * A] 


boys hop over scotches or lutes in the 
ground. Locke. /** ****** 

SCOTER, a. The black diver or duck, a 3. To be purged to excess. 


r in which 2* To dean. 


Warm water is softer than cold, for It a 
etk better. J 


species of Anas. . _ . Bacon, Mortimer. 

SCOTTREE, «. Free from payment or 4 * To or weeping or taking 


scot; untaxed. 

2. Unhurt; clear; safe. 

SCOTIA, n. In architecture, a semicircular 
cavity or channel between the tores in 
tbe base* of columns. 


something. 

Barbarous, thus scouring along the coast of 
Italy — KnsOes. 

», To run with celerity ; to scamper. 

So four fierce coulters, starting to the rar«. 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen every 


SC0P1SH, U. Pertaining to the inhabi- piTT Drudl 

SCOTTISH,/ tents of Scotland, or to SCOUR'ED.tm. Rubbed with something 
their countrj or language ; as, Scottish in- rough, or made clean by rubbing; severe- 


- rough, or made clean by rubbing; 

J U * 17 t ° T , t e J ononiy; * * Uh cbi0fi the ly purged ; brushed along. 

rv. v A.. a H V SCOURER, n. One that scours or cleans 
SCOT! ST, n. [from Duns Scotus, a Scotish 

rv? l ^*r C *u^ ... _ 2. A drastic oathartic. 

One of the followers of Scotos, a sect of 3 . One that run. with speed, 
schoo divine* who inamtamed the im- SCOURGE, ». skurj. [Fr. sscourgfe; 
maculate conception of the Virgin, or that teoreqgia . lother thong; from L. cor 
she was bom without original sm ; in op- f r J m corrigo, to straighten.] 

position to the Hiomists, or foUower. of A whip . , jj* consisting of a stra] 

Qrvvr^v qWm f?* - cord; an instrument of punishment 

SCO! OMY, n. [(»r. okotu/*u, vertigo, from discipline. 
e kotos*, to darken ] A scourge of small cords. Johnil. 

Dizziness or swimming of the head, with 2 . A punishment ; vindfetlve affliction. 

_ , Famine and plague are sent M scourge* 

SCOTTERING, n. A provincial word in amendment 2 Esdnu. 

Herefordshire, England, denoting the bum- 3. He or that which greatly afflicts, ban 
ing of a wad of pease straw at the end of 0K or destroys ; particularly, any conti 
aiXSfi'ns.us a Bailey. Johnson. pd 0V U or calamity. Atlila was called 
SCOTCH ISM, ». An idiom or peculiar tcourge of God for tlle Series he 
expression of the natives of Scotland. dieted in his conquests Slavery it a I 

H eat tie, riblo tcoufdf* 

SCOTTISH. Sec SCOTISH. ,721^ Uc, 


by rubbing. 

2. A drastic oathartic. 

3. One that run* with speed. 

SCOURGE, it. skurj. [Fr. tscourgfe ; It. 

tcoreqgia, a lother thong; from L. corrig- 
gta, from corrigo , to straighten.] 

1. A whip ; a lash consisting of a strap or 
cord; an instrument of punishment or 
discipline. 

A scourge of small cords, John U. 


, Famine and plague are sent as scourges for 

SCOTTERING, n. A provincial word in amendment 2 Esdnu. 

Herefordshire, England, denoting the bum- 3. He or that which greatly afflicts, harass- 
ing of a wad of pease straw at the end of 0K or destroys ; particularly, any conUnu- 
A Bailey. Johnson. e d 0V U or calamity. Atlila was called the 
SfO'TllUSM, n. An idiom or peculiar tcourge of God for tlle miseries he ill- 
expression of the natives of Scotland. dieted in his conquests Slavery it a ter- 

H eat tie, riblo troufafo 

«^n?iIr'nn F| SeC c~. 1 4 - A whip for a top. Locke 

SCOUNDREL n [ said to be from It, SCOURGE, e. / skuri. [It. tcoreggxart.] To 


scondaruole, a lurker, one that sculks from 
the roll or muster, from L. abnondo. The 
Italian signifies properly the play hood- 
mun-blinn, or fox in the hole.] 

A mean, worthless fellow ; a rascal ; a low 
petty \ illain , a man without honor or vir- 
tue 

(io, if your sneient but ignoble blood 
ilsx crept through scoundrels ever since llu* 
flood. Pope, 

SCOUN'DREL, a. Low; base; mean , un- 
principled 

Sf’nTTV'TlP ET.TKM • lUm. nm . t„n». 


whip severely , to lash. 

Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is 
a Roman * Arts xxii. 

2. To punish with severity ; to chastise ; to 
afflict for sins or fuults, and with the pur- 
pose of correction. 

He will scourge us for our iniquities, and 
will have mrrty again. Tobtt. 

Whom the Lord lovelh lie choteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 

Heb. xli. 

3. To afflict greatly ; to harass, torment or 
injure. 


SCOUN^DRELISM, n. Baseness; turpi- injure. , t , 

tude , rascality. Cotgrave SCOUIlG'ED, op. Whip|»ed , lashed ; pu- 

SCOUR, e. /. [Goth, tkauron, to scour, Sax nished severely, harassed, 

j-cu/i, a scouring ; D, sckuuren , Q.nheu- SC’OURG'KR, ». One tliat scourges or pu- 
rrs ; Dan. tkurer; Sw. tkura ; Arm. scar- niahes, one that afflicts severely. 
hem, tcurhem or teurya; Fr. ecurer, to SCOURG'ING, ppr. Whipping; lashing 
scour ; 8p. enurar. See the roots ru and with severity; punishing or afflicting ae- 
ro. Class Gr. No. 5. and 8.] 1 merely. 

J. To rub hard with something rough, for SCOUR'ING, ppr. Rubbing hard with some- 
the purpose of cleaning; as, to scour a thing rough, eleanuix by rubbing; cleans- 
kettie ; to scour a musket ; to scour armor. ing with a drastic cathartic ; ranging over 

2. To dean by friction ; to make clean or for cleanna. 

bright SCOUR'ING, n. A rubbing hard for dcan- 

3. To purge violently. mg . a cleansing by a drastic purge; loose- 

4. To remove br scouring. mm > 8“* Bacon. 

Never eras seforaatfon in a flood SCOURSE Sra SCORSE. 


gj _ t thing rough, cleaning by rubbing; claana- 

Jttie ; to scour a musket ; to scour armor. ing with a drastic cathartic ; ranging over 
To dean by friction ; to make dean or for clearuur. 

ight SCOUR'ING, n. A rubbing hard for dean- 

To purg* violently. ing , a cleansing by a drastic purge; loose- 

To remove by scouring. mm > Bacon. 

Vans mma mfosmetiea in a flood SCOURSE. See SCORSE. 

Whb sods a beady current, scouring fruits. SCOUT, n. [Fr. scout ; scoutcr, to bear, to 
Shak. listen ; Neratesceeti^a bearing; It scolta, 
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SCR 

a watch; ecoltare, to listen; L.ausculto; 
Or. tvti the ear, and L. cube, colo.] 

1. In military affaki, apenoa sent before 

an army, or to a distance, for the purpose 
of observing the motions of an enemy or 
discovering anv danger, and .giving notice 
to the general. Horsemen are generally 
employed as scouts. Etscyc, 

2. A high rock. [Ate m me.] 

SCOUT, v.L To go on the business of 
watching the motions of an enemy; to 
act as a scout. 

With obscure wing 

Scout far sad wide into tbs realm of night. 

Milton. 

SCOUT, e. t. [perhaps Sw. skiuta, to shoot, 
to thrust, that is, to reject.] 

To sneer at ; to treat with disdain and con* 
tempt [Titos word is in good use in Ame- 
rica .] 

SC O' V EL, n. [W. ysgubell, from ysgub, a 
broom, L. scopa.] 

A mop for sweeping ovens ; a maulkin. 

Ainsworth. Bailey. 
SCOW, n. [D. schouw ; Dan. skude ; Sw. 
siuta.] 

A large flat-bottomed boat ; used as a ferry- 
boat, or for loading and unloading vessels. 
[A word m good use in New England.'] 
SCOW, v. t . To transport in a scow. 
SCOWL, v. i. [Sax. j-cul, in ycul-eaTeb, 
scowl-eyed ; probably from the root of G. 
sehel, sehiel, D. scheel, distorted ; schtelen, 
Dan. skieler, to squint ; Gr. *«o7um>, to 
twist. See (Hass Gl. No. 59.] 

1. To wrinkle the brows, as in frowning or 
displeasure; to put on a frowning look; 
to look sour, sullen, severe or angry. 

She soowFd and frown’d with froward coun- 
tenance. Spenser 

2. To look gloomy, frowning, dark or tem- 
pestuous; as, the scowling heavens. 

t Thomson. 

SCOWL, v. t. To drive with a scowl or 
frowns. Milton. 

SCOWL, n. The wrinkling of the brows in 
frowning; the expression of displeasure, 
sullenness or discontent in the countenance. 

2. Gloom; dark or rude aspect , as of the 
heavens. Crashaw. 

SCO WIPING, ppr. Contracting the brows 
into wrinkles ; frowning ; expressing dis- 
pleasure or sullennoss. 

SCOWL'INGLY, adv. With a wrinkled, 
frowning aspect ; with a sullen look. 
SCRABBLE, «. ». [D. krabbelen, to scrape, 
to scribble ; krabben, to scrape; G. krab- 
beln , graben. This word belongs to the 
root of scrape, L. scribo, Eng. grave, en- 
grave, &c. See Scrape.] 

1 . To scrape, paw or scratch with the hands 
to move along on the hands and knees by 
clawing with the hands ; to scramble ; u, 
to scrabble up a cliff or a tree. [A word in 
common popular use in New England, but 
not elegant.] 

2. To make irregular or crooked marks ; as, 
children scrabble when they begin to write ; 
hence, to make irregular and unmeaning 
marks. 

David — scrabbled on the doors of die gate. 

1 Sam. xxL 

SCRABBLE, v. t. To mark with irregular 
lines or letters ; as, to scrabble paper. 


SCRABBLING, ppr. Scraping; scratching; 

scrambling; making irregular marks. 
SCRAG, n. [This word Is farmed from the 
root of rag, crag, *»; p S , rack. 

Class Rg.j 

Something thin or lean with roughness. A 
raw-boned person is called k scrag, but the 
word is vulgar. 

SCRAG'GED, \ a. [supra.] Rough with ir- 
SCRAG'GY, J regular points or a broken 
surface; as, a scraggy hill ; a scragged 
back bone. Bentley. 

2. Lean with roughness. Arbutknot. 

SCRAG'GEDNESS, \ n. Leanness, or lean- 
SCRAG'GINESS, / ness with rough- 
ness ; ruggedness ; roughness occasioned 
by brokenirregular point*. 

SCRAG'GILY, adv. With leanness and 
roughness. 

SCRAMBLE, o.i. [D. tchrammen, to scratch. 
It is not improbable that this word is cor- 
rupted from the root of scrape, scrabble .] 

1. To move or climb by seizing objects with 
the hand, and drawing the body forward; 
as, to scramble up a cliff. 

2. To seize or catch eagerly at any thing 
that is desired ; to catch with liaste pre- 
ventive of another ; to catch at without 
ceremony. Man originally was obliged to 
scramble with wild beasts for nuts and 
acorns. 

Of other care they little reck’ning make, 
Than how to scramble at the shearer’s feast. 

Milton. 

SCRAMBLE, n. An eager contest for 
something, in which one endeavors to get 
the thing before another. 

The scarcity of money enhances the price 
and increases the scramble. Locke. 

2. The act of climbing by the help of the 
hands. 

SCRAMBLER, n. One who scrambles, 
one who climbs by the help of the hands. 
SCRAMBLING, ppr. Climbing by the help 
of the hands. 

2. Catching at eagerly and without cere- 
mony. 

SCRAMBLING, n. The act of climbing by 
the holp of the hands. 

2. The act of seizing or catching at with 
eager haste and without ceremony. 
SCll'ANCII, v t. [D. schranssen ; from 
cranch, craunch, by prefixing *.] 

To grind with the teeth, and with a crack- 
ling sound , to craunch. [ This ts in vul- 
gar use in America ] 

SCRAN 'NKL, a. [Qu. broken, split; from 
the root of rrrmny.] Slight ; poor. 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw. [Not In tut.] Milton. 

SCRAP, n. [from scrape .] A small piece ; 
properly something scraped off, but used 
for any tiling cut off; a fragment ; a crum ; 
as, scraps of meat. Shade. 

2. A part; a detached piece; as, scraps of) 

history or poetry ; scraps of antiquity ; 
scraps of authors. Locke, rope. 

3. A small piece of paper. Pope. 

[If used for script, it is improper.] 

SCRAPE, v . t. [Sax. ycjieopan ; D. schraape h, 
sekrabben ; G. tchrapen ; Sw. skrapa ; Dan. 
skraber,' Ir. scriobam, sgrabam ; Russ, skre- 
bu and oarebayu ; L. scribo, Gr. yptfw, to 
write; Yf.ysgravu, to scrape, from crova, 
to scrape, from crav, daws. Owen. But 


SCR 

probably from die general root of grave. 
In Ch. § Syr. ai9 signifies to plow; in 
At. to strain, distress, gripe. See Grave.] 

1 . To rub the surface of any thing with a 
sharp or rough instrament, or with some- 
thing bard; as, to scrape the floor; to 
scrape a vessel for cleaning it; to scraps 
the earth ; to scrape the body. Job iL * 

2. To clean by scraping. Lev. xir. 

3. To remove or take <mby rubbing. 

I will also scrape her dust from her, s n d nyhe 
her like the top of a rock. Esek. xxvt 

4. To act upon the surface with a grating 
noise. 

The chiming clocks to dinner call s 
A hundred footsteps scrape the marble hall. 

Pope. 

To scrape off to remove by scraping ; to 
clear away by rubbing. 

To scrape together, to gather by close indus- 
try or small gains or savings ; as, to scrape 
together a good estate. 

SCRAPE, v. t. To make a harsh noise. 

2. To play awkwardly on a violin. 

3. To make an awkward bow. 

To scrape acquaintance, to make one's self 
acquainted , to curry favor. [A low phrase 
introduced from the practioe of scraping 
in bowing.] 

SCRAPE, n. [Dan. scrab ; Sw. sJtrqp.] A 
rubbing. 

2. The sound of the foot drawn over the 
floor. 

3. A bow. 

4. Difficulty; perplexity; distress ; that 
which harasses. [A low word.] 

SCRATED, pp. Rubbed on the surface 
with a sharp or rough instrument; clean- 
ed by nibbing, cleared away by scraping. 
S CRATER, w. An instrument with which 
any thing is scraped; as, a scraper for 
shoes. 

2. An inatnunent drawn by oxen or horses, 
and used for scraping earth in making or 
repairing roads, digging cellars, canals, 
&c. 

3. An instrument having two or three sides 
or odges, for cleaning the planks, masts or 
decks of a ship, &c. 

4. A miser ; one who gathers property by 
penurious diligence and small savings ; a 
scrape-penny 

5. An awkward fiddler. 

SCR ATIN G, ppr. Rubbing the surface with 
something sharp or hard , cleaning by a 
scraper; removing by rubbing; playing 
awkwardly on a violin. 

SCRATING, n. That which is separated 
from a substance, oris collected by scraping, 
raking, or nibbing; as, the scrapings of the 
street. 

SCRAT, v.t. [farmed on the root of L. 

rado.] To scratch. [Asotin aw.] Burton. 
SCRAT, v. i. To rake ; to search. [ Not in 
aw.] 

SCRAT, n. An hermaphrodite. [Ate in 
aw.] Skinner. 

SCRATCH, v. t. [G. kratxen, ritxen, krib 
neln ; D. kratsen ; Sw. kratsa ; Dan. krad- 
ter ; probably from the root of grade, and 
L. rado. See Class Rd. No. 46. 49. 06. 
58.56.1 

1 . To rub and tear the surfaoe of any thing 
with something sharp or ragged; as, to 
wrote* the chews with the nails; to scratch 
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tiw«rdiiiii»b; te wsto i<hilwd» 


2. To wound slightly. 


Grew. 


3. To rob with too nuk 

Be nladfal, when invention fails, 

To tenath year head tad bite jrour nslls^ 

4. To write or drew awkwardly ; os, to tcratch 
oat » pamphlet [3fof fetter/) Swift. 

5. To dig or excavate with tike dews. Some 
ffimili tcratch holes in which they bur* 


To scratch out, to e 


; to rub out; toob* 


SCRATCH, v. i. To use the clews in tear- 
ing the surfoce. The gallinaceous hen 
tcraicket tor her chickens. 

— Dali tame things that will neither bite nor 
tcratch. More. 

SCRATCH, n. A rent; a break in the sur- 
face of a thing made by scratching, or by 
rubbing with any thing pointed or ragged ; 
as, a tcratch on timber or glass. 

The coarse file — makes deep tcraicket in the 
work. Mtxtm. 

These noils with terateket shall deform my 


Hearn forbid a shallow tcratch should drive 
The prince of Wales from such a field es this. 

Shak. 

3. A kind of wig worn for covering bald- 
ness or gray hairs, or for other purpose. 

SmoUet. 

SCRATCHED, pp. Torn by the nibbing of j 
something rough or pointed. 
SCRATCHIER, ». He or that which scratches. 
SCRATCH 'ES, *. plur. Cracked ulcers on 
a horse's foot, just above the hoof. 
SCRATCH'IN G, ppr. Rubbing with some- 
thing pointed or rough ; rubbing and tear- 
ing the surface. 

SCR ATCH'INGLY, adv. With the action 
of scratching. Sidney. 

SCR AW, «. [Irish and Erse.] Surface j cut 
turf. [Afot in use.] Swift. 

SCRAWL, v. t. [Qu. from croud, or its root, 
or from the D. tchravelen, to scratch or 
scrape. Both may be from one root.] 

1 . To draw or mark awkwardly and irregu- 
larly. St^ft. 

2. To write awkwardly. 

SCRAWL, «. i. To write unskillAilly and in- 
elegantly. 

Though with a golden pen yon tcraud. 

Swift. 

2. Tocreep; tocrawl. [This is from crawl, 
but I know not that it u in use.] 

Amewarth. 

SCRAWL, it. Unskillful or inelegant wri- 
ting ; or apiece of hasty bod writing. 

Pope. 

2. In New England, a ragged, broken branch 
of a tree, or other brush-wood. 
SCRAWL'ER, ». One who scrawls; a 
hasty or awkward writer. 

SCRAY, n. A fowl called the sea swallow, 
fisrsnsdo marina,! of the genus Tenia. 
SCRE'ABLE, a. [L. ecreabitit, from ttreo, 
to spit out] That maybe spit out [Oto.] 
SCREAK, e. L [Sw. tkrtko; Dan. tknotr ; 
W. fftgrefum, from ertfiam, to creah, to 
sftmfc, from creif, cryf rough, roughness, 
at its mot This warA is «W a mbn&t 
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orthography of tartoch end thrieh, but is 
not elegant] 

To utter suddenly a sharp shrill sound 
outcry ; to scream ; as in a sudden BM , 
•ko, to creak, os a door or wheel [See 

Screech.] 

[When applied to things, we use creak, 
and when to persons, thrtei, both of which 
'ore elegant] 

SCREAK, a. A creaking; a ecraech. 
SCREAM, v. L [Sox. peon ion, hpeeman or 
hpeman; W .yeyarmu, to set up a scream 
or shout It appears from the Welsh that 
this is also the English thirmith, Sp. #e- 
eoram tutor, which in D. is tehemuieeUn, 
from tokens, s fence or skreen ; toherme n, 
to fenoe. The primary sense is to thrust, 
drive or force out or sway, to separate. 
See Class Rm. No. 11.1 

1. To ciy out with a shrill voioe ; to utters 
sudden, sharp outcry, as in a fright or in 
extreme pain ; to shriek. 

The ftarful matrons raise a tc r e amin # cry. 

Drydn 

2. To utter s shrill harsh cry; as, the tcream- 
iny owl. 

SCREAM, n. A shriek or sharp shrill cry 
uttered suddenly, as in terror or in pain ; 
or the shrill cry of a fowl; os, tertamt of j 
horror. Pope. 

SCRE'AMER, ». A fowl, or genus of fowls, 
of the grallje order, of two species, natives 
of America. 

SCRE'AMING, ppr. Uttering suddenly a 
sharp shrill cry ; crying with a shrill voice. 
SCRE'AMING, a. The act of crying out 
with a shriek of terror or agony. 
SCREECH, o. i. [Sw. tkrtko ; Don. tkri- 
per ; G. tchrrten ; W. y tyre cion, from 
Cretan, to creak ; Ir. tcrtachaim. See 
Screak and Shriek, and Class Rg. No. 1. 
4. 49. 50.] 

1. To cry out with a sharp shrill voice ; to 
utter a sudden shrill cry, as in terror or 
acute pain ; to scream ; to shriek. Bacon. 

2. To utter a sharp cry, as an owl ; thence 
called tcreech-owl. 

SCREECH, r, A sharp shrill cry uttered in 
acute pain, or in a sudden frfoht 
2. A harsh shrill cry, os of a fowl. Pope. 
SCREECHING, ppr. Uttering a shrill 
harsh cry. 

SCREE'CH-OWL, n. An owl that utters a 
harsh disagreeable cry at night, no more 
ominous of evil than the notes of the 
nightingale. 

SCREED, n. With plasterers, the floated 
work behind a cornice. Encyc. 

SCREEN, n. [Fr. ecran. This word is evi- 
dently from the root of L. cemo, exeemo, 
Gr. to separate, to sift, to judge, to 
fight, contend, skirmish ; Sp. harnero, a 
sieve. The primary sense of the root is 
to separate, to drive or force asunder, 
hence to rift, to discern, to judge, to sepa- 
rate or cut off danger.] ; 

1. Any thing that separatee or cuts off in- 
convenience, injury or danger ; and hence, 
that which shelters or protects from dan- 
ger, or prevents inconvenience. Thus s 
tcreen fr used to intercept the sight, to in- 
tercept the heat of fire or the light of s 
candle. 

Some smbltfros men seem ss senses to princes 

in ' ‘ “ 
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2. A riddle or sieve. 

SCREEN, at To separata 

ineoavenienoe, injury or danger; to shel- 
ter; to protect; to protest by Udfog ; to 
conceal; as, fruits screened from floM wads 
by a forest or bill Our houses end gar* 
meats tcreen us from eeMi an ttmhraUa 
tcreent us from rein and the sun's rays. 
Neither rank nor money should s creen 
from punishment the man who violates 
the lews, 

2. To rift or riddle; to separate the octree 
part of any thing from the fine, or the 
worthless from the valuable. Eeelytt. 
SCREE'NED, pp. Protected or sheltered 
from ipjury or danger; sifted. 
SCREENING, ppr. Protecting from ipjuiy 
or danger. 

SCREW, n. [p.echroef ; Q.tckraubt ; Dan. 
throve or throe ; Sw. ehrttf . The primary 
sense is probably to turn, or rather to 
strain, Cbm Rb.J 

1. A cylinder of wood or metal, grooved 
spirally ; or a cylinder with a spiral chan- 
nel or thread out in such a manner that it 
is equally inclined to the baae of the cylin- 
der throughout the whole length. A screw 
is male or female. In the male ecrew, 
the thread rises from the eurfoee of the cy- 
linder; in the female, the groove or chan- 
nel is sunk below thesur&oe to receive the 
thread of the male ecrew. 

2. One of the six mechanical powers. 
SCREW, v. t. To turn or apply a screw to ; 

to press, fasten or make firm by a screw ; 
as, to terete a look on * door ; to ecrew a 
press. 

2. Toforoe; tosqueese; to press. 

3. To oppress by exactions. Landlords 
sometimes terete and rack their tenants 
without mercy. 

4. To deform by contortions; to distort 
He tcrtw'i bJs free Into s harden'd smile. 

Drydtn. 

To ecrew out, to press out ; to extort 
To ecrew up, to force; to bring by violent 
preesure; os, to ecrew up the pins of power 
too high. JloweU. 

To ecrew m, to force in by turning or twlst- 

SCREW'ED, pp. Fastened wltii screws; 

pressed with screws ; forced. 

ICREW'ER, n. He or that which screws. 
SCREWING, ppr. Turning a screw ; fost- 
erling or pressing with a screw. 
SCREW'-TREE, n. A plant of the gsnus 
Ilelictercs, of several species, natives of 
wsrm climates. They are shrubby plants, 
with yellow flowers, and capsules intortod 
or twisted inwards. Ettcyc. 

SCRI B'BLE, v. t. [L. tcribUlo, dim. of tertbo, 
to write, W. ytyrivaw 8eo Scribe .] 

1. To writs with baste, or without CMtt or 
regard to correctness or elegance ; as, to 
ecribbie a letter or psmphlet 

2. To fill with artless or worthless writing. 

MUton. 

SCRIB'BLE, r. i. To write without cars or 

h^fl&vfiu tcrlbbte in Apollo's spits. Pope 
SCRIB'BLK, n. Hasty or careless writing ; 
a writing of little value ; as, a hasty ecrib- 
bie. Boyle. 

SCRIB'BLED, pp. Written hastily end 
without care. 
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SCRIBBLER,*. A petty mribat ; a writer SCRIPT, n. A •crip. [Net in useA 
of no reputation. Cfksmoer 

The scribbler pinch'd with hunger, writas to 8CBJPTORY, a. [L Hrhtorm. See 
dim. GremSSk. Scribe.] 

a/iDTRII m rw* 4Wum T, a mfl u i tmm mUa _ L l.i 


SCRIBE, «*. [Fr. from L. write, from write , 1 
to write ; formed probably on the root of 


Written; *xpn 
[Liitie used.] 


in writing; not verbal 


write, may to from *s wmm suffix ; lr. 

To rub hanl, either with rite bond or with a 
doth or an instrument; usually, to nib 
hard with a brush,* or with so met h in g oomte 


schrtibsn / Sw. ekrjfva ; Dan. shiver; W. 
ysgricaw, ysgrinems, whence scrivener / It 
sortvere ; Bp. wcriWr; Port escrever; Fr. 
ecrire, ecrivant ; Arm. serteo, scrifan ; Or. 

Ir. grcfadh, to write, andsyriotem, 
wrote**, to scrape, engrave or write: 


!* rtktwvent G. SCRIPTURAL, a. 


rake. Class Rb. The first writing was 
probably engraving on wood or stone.] 

1. In a general sense, a writer. Hence, 

2. A notary; a public writer. 

3. In ecclesiastical meetings and associa- 
tions in America, a secretary or clerk ; oue 
who records the transactions of an eccle- 
siastical body. 

4* In Scripture and the Jewish history, a 
dark or secretary to the king. Seraiah 
was scribe to King David. 2 Sam. viii. 

6. An officer who enrolled or kept the rolls 
of the army, and called over the names 
and reviewed them. 2 Ch. xxvi. 2 Kings 
zxv. 

0. A writer and a doctor of the law ; a man 
of learning ; one skilled in the law , one 
who read and explained the law to the 
people. Ezra vii. 


; vm.sknver; W. tained in the Scriptures, so called by way 
h SS “ l l L of eminence, that is, in the Bible ; as, a 
Port, escrever ; Fr. t0 riptural word, expression or phrase. 
•enva, semfan ; Or. 2 . According to the Scriptures or racrad 
write, and lymOam, oracles ; as, a scriptural doctrine. 

SCRIFTURALIST, n. One who adheres 
’ * . ' literally to the Scriptures and makes them 

1 wood or atone 1 the foundation of all philosophy. 

1 writer Hence SCRIPTURE, n. [L. scriptssra, fxomscribo, 

writer. * to write.] 

ratings and aaiocia- 1 • * n its primary sense, a writing ; any thing 
jretaiy or clerk ; oue written. Raleigh 

tactions of an eccle- ^ Appropriately, and by way qfdutmcUon, 
the books of the Old and New Testament; 

ie Jewish history, a 1110 Bible * The word is uwd either in 1116 

the king. Seraiah singular or plural number, to denote the 

vid. 2 Sam. viii. sacred writings or dmne oracles, called 

lied or kept the rolls >acred or ho fy> “ proceeding from God 
led over the names and containing sacred doctrines and pre- 

2 Ch. xxvi. 2 Kings cepts. 

There is not any action that a man ought to 
>r of the law ; a man do or forbc "’ but tbe *?pture will give him a 

cd in the law , one clear preccpt or P rohlbitlon for lt South ‘ 

ned the law to the . Co ™P ared "J* the Raowtedge which the 

Scriptures contain, every other subject of human 


rra Tn - inquiry is vanity and emptiness. Buckminster. 

SCRIBE, v. t. To mark by a model or rule ; c ., IJT „«, TTnrc ,^ 

to mark so as to fit one piece to another , TURIST, n. One well versed in the 

* term used by carpenter* and joiners. sjS^Sns r«r • Netvco T be - 

SCRI'MER, ». [Fr. escrimeur. Sec Mir- SCRIVENER, ?; [W . yspnvenwr, from 
mish.1 A fencing-master. [04*.] Shak. Mrtvenu, to write It. sertvano , Fr. em- 
SCRIMP, v. t. [Sw skrumpen, shriveled . , vat ! 1 ' °ee Scribe . ] 

D. krtmpsn, to shrink, r rmp, shrivel ; G. 1 . A TOte J J one whose occupation is to 
sehrvmpfen ; W. crimpiaw, to pinch ] dr ™ contracts or other writings. Encyc 

To contract; to shorteJ; to male toolmall 2 : P ne whose busmess is to place money at 
or short; to limit or straiten, as, to scrimp interest. Dryden 

the pattern of a coat. New England. SCROF'ULA, n. [L. In G. kropf is crop, 
SCRIMP, a. Short; scanty. craw, and scrofula. In D. it is kropxeer, 

SCRIMP, n. A pinching miser; a niggard; neck-sore.] 


the pattern ot a coat. New England. \ 
SCRIMP, a. Short; scanty. 

SCRIMP, ». A pinching miser ; a niggard ; 

a dose-fisted person. New England. 
SCRINE, n. [L. sermium ; Norm, esertn, 
probably from L. cento, secemo.] 

A shrine ; a chest, book-case or other place 
where w^tfeggs or curiosities are deposited. 


[See SMm-yfaifr is generally used.] 
SCRINGI},' friv To ennge, of which this 


A disease, called vulgarly the king’s evil, 
characterized by hard, scirrous, and often 
indolent tumors in the glands of the neck, 
under the chin, in the arm-pits, Ac. 

Encyc. 

SCROFTJLOUS, a. Pertaining to scrofula, 
or partaking of its nature ; as, scrofulous 
tumors ; a scrofulous habit of body. 


word.is A OMjruption. tumors ; a scrofulous habit of body. 

SCRIP,* a. [W. ysgrab, y sgrepan, something 2. Diseased or affected with scrofula, 
puckered or drawn together, a wallet, a Scrofulous persons can never be duly nouri 
scrip ; Sw. skrhppa. This belongs to the cd - Arbuth. 

root of gripe, our vulgar grab, that is, to SCROLL, n. [probably formed from roll, 


.ysgrab, y sgrepan, something 
drawn together, a wallet, a 


Scrofulous person*, can never be duly nourish- 
ed. Arbuthnot. 


seise or press.] 

A small bag; a wallet; a satchel David 


its root, Fr. ec roue, a contracted word, 
whence escrow . J 


put five smooth stones in a scrip. 1 Sam. A roll of paper or parchment , or a writing 
xvil. Matth. x. formed into a roll. 

SCRIP, n. [L. scriptum, scripUo, frbm scribo, Here is the scroll of every man's name Shak. 
to write.] The heavens shall be rolled together as a 

A small writing, certificate or schedule; a .... 

piece of paper containing a writing. SCROTUM, n. The bag which contains the I 

Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts testicles, 
abroad, till scrips of paper can be made current SCROYLE, a. fin Fr. ecrouelles, the king’s 
coin. Leek*. evil ; or D. schraal, tliin, lean, meager.] 

A certificate of stock subscribed to a A mean fellow ; a wretch. [Not in «*<?.] 
bank or other company, or of a share of Shak. 

other joint property, is called in America SCRUB, v. t. [Sw. skrubba, to scrub, to re- 
* term. Luke ; Dan. skrubber , D. sekrohben ; G. 

SCRIPT AGE, n. That which is contained «c$m44 en. This word is probably formed 

in a »cnp. [Not m use.] Diet, on «4, or Its root, and perhaps scrape, L. 


or other metal . 

SCRUB, v. i. To be diligent and penurious; 

as, to scrub hard for a living. 

SCRUB, n. A mean fellow ; one that labors 
hard and lives meanly. 

2. Something small and mean. 

No little scrub joint shall come on my board. 

3. A worn out brush. Ainsworth. 

SCRUBBED, \ a. Small and mean ; stunt- 
SCEUB'BY, j ed in growth ; as, a«em4- 

bed boy ; a scrubby cur; a scrubby tree. 

Shak. Swift. 

SCRUF, for Scurf, not in use. 

SCRU'PLE, n. [Fr. scrupule, from L. scru- 
pulus, a doubt ; scruputum, the third part 
of a dram, from tempos, a chess-man ; pro- 
bably apiece, a small thing, from scraping, 
like scrap. Qu. Gr. su.fiCn[. Is not toe 
sense of doubt from being very nice!] 

1. Doubt; hesitation from the difficulty of 
determining what ia right or expedient , 
backwardness ; reluctance to decide or to 
act. A man of fashionable honor makes 
no scruple to take another’s life, or expose 
his own. He has no scruples of conscience, 
or he despises them. 

2. A weight of twenty mains, the third part 
of a dram ; among goldsmiths, the weight 
of 24 grains. 

3. Proverbially, a very small quantity. 

4. In Chaldean chronology, the part of 

an hour ; a division of time used by the 
Jews, Arabs, Ac. Encyc. 

Scruple of half duration , an arch of the 
moon's orbit, which the moon’s center de- 
scribes from the beginning of an eclipae to 
the middle. 

Scruples of immersion or incidence, an arch 
of the moon’s orbit, which her center de- 
scribes from the beginning of the eclipse 
to the time when its center falls into the 
shadow. 

Scruples of emersion, an arch of the moon’s 
orbit, which her center describes in the 
time from the first emersion of the moon’s 
limb to the end of the eclipse. Encyc. 

SCRU'PLE, v. t. To doubt; to hesitate. 

He scrupfd not to eat, 

Against his better knowledge. Milton 
SCRU'PLE, v. t. To doubt; to hesitate to 
believe; to question; os, to scrypls the 
truth or accuracy of an account or calcula- 
tion. 

SCRU'PLED, pp. Doubted; questioned. 
SCRUTLER, n. A doubter ; one who hesi- 
tates. 

SCRU'PLING, ppr. Doubting; hesitating , 
questioning. 

SCRUPULOSITY, *. [L. scrupulosilas.] 

1. The quality or state of being scrupulous ; 
doubt; doubtftilness respecting some diffi- 
cult point, or proceeding from the difficulty 
or delicacy « determining how to act; 
heoea, the oantioa or tenderness arising 
from the four of doing wrong or offimding. 
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br*efc, (Uf ||gg niiim, 

X^veflv 

2. Nicety of dou bt; or nice regard to exact- 

"to sc nsp uMt y, wwjhe; 

to Iwp th eir 

9. Nbrnw: p wd wnaM /oil 

SCRUTULOlfiT* [*•* «eny i Jo i <M ; Fr. 

MTHBuinur.] 

1. Nicely doubtfbli ban toting to determine 
‘‘ tiiin dediioi 


rion from a foar 
of offending or doing wrong. Be carefUl 
’ st, not to offend scrupulous 


or tenet; cautious 
of offending or d<* 
in moral conduct, 


3. Given to making objections ; captious. 

Equality of two domestic pow'rs 
Broods scrupulous Action. Skok. 

9. Nice; doubtfal. 

The justice of that cause ought to be tvi- 
deat, not obscure, not scrupulous. [Not in 
asr.] Bacon. 

4. Careful; cautious; exact in regard 

facts. Wood** 

5. Nice : exact ; as, a tcrupulotu abstinence 

from labor. Poky. 

SCRUPULOUSLY, ado. With a nice regard 
to minute particulars or to exact propriety. 

The duty consists not scrupulously in mmutei 
aad half hours. Taylor 

Henry was scrupulously careful not to as- 
cribe the success to himself Addison. 

SCRUTULOUSNESS, n. The state or 
quality of being scrupulous; uicenets, ex- 
actness or caution in determining or in 
acting, from a regard to truth, propriety 
or expedience. 

SCRUTABLE, o. [See Scrutiny.] Disco- 
verable by inquiiy or critical examination 
Decay qf Piety 
SCRUTATION,*. Search ; scrutiny. [Not 

Ulfff ] 

SCRUTATOR, n. [L. from sera* or.] One 
that scrutinises ; a cloae examiner or in- 
quirer. [Little used.] Ayltffe. 

SCRUTINIZE, *. t. [from scrulin y.J To 
search closely , to examine or inquire into 
critically; as, to ecruttnsxc tlie measures 
of administration; to ecruttnixe the private 
conduct or motives of individuals. 
SCRUTINIZED, pp. Examined closely. 
SCRUTINIZING, ppr. Inquiring into with 
critical minuteness or exactness. 
SCRUTINIZER, n. One who examines 
with critical care. 

SCRUTINOUS, a. Closely inquiring or ex- 
amining; captious. Denham. 

SCRUTINY, a. [Fr. tcrutm; It. scrutiniv, 
Sp. etcruiinto ; Low L. ee ruUmum , from 
ecrutor, to search closely, to pry mto; Sax. 
ycjiutmisn ; Ir. scrudam.] 

1. Cloae search ; minute inquiry ; critical 
examination; as, a scrutiny of votes , nar- 
rower scrutiny. In the heat of debate, 
observations may escape a prudent man 
which will not hear the test of scrutiny. 

2. In the primitive church, an examination 
of catechumens in the last week of Lent, 
who were to receive baptism on Easter-day. 
Hus was performed with prayers, exor- 
cisms and many other ceremonies. Eneyc. 

3. In the canonlaw, a ticket or little paper 
billet on which a vote is written. JEncyc. 

SCRUTOTR, «. [Fr. ecritosre, from eertre, 
to write. See Scribe.') j 


A kad of dock, cose of fcwwon or oahhet, 
with a lid opening downward for the con- 
voni ance of writing on k. Prior. 

SCROZE, v. <. To crowd; to oquoose. [A 
low word of local art.] Spenser. 

SCUD, v. i. [This is shoot, or from the same 
root; Dan. skyder, to shoot; thud, a shot; 
Sw. skudda, to throw or pour out; Sax. 
rceotsn, to shoot, to flee or haste away; 
W . ytgwdu, to push or thrust ; weeudaw, 
ysguthaw, to whisk, to scud, to whirl about. 
See ^Aoot] 

1. In a general sense , to ha driven orto floe 
or fly with haste. In seamen's language, 
to be driven with precipitation before a 
tempest This is done with a sail extend- 
ed on the foremast of the ship, or when the 
wind is too violent, without any sail set, 
which is called scudding under bare poles. 

Mar. Diet. 

2. To run with precipitation * to fly. Dryden. 
SCUD, n. A low thin cloud, or thin clouds 

driven by the wind. Mar. Diet, 

2. A driving along ; a rushing with preci- 
pitation. Gay. 

SCUD'DING, ppr. Driving or being driven 
before a tempest ; running with fleetness. 
SCU1FDLE, c. i. To run with a kind of af- 
fected haste , commonly pronounced scut- 
tle. [A low word.] 

SCUF'FLE, n. [This is a different ortho- 
graphy of shuffle ; from ikove, or its root ; 
Sw. sfcqff, a push ; skuffla, to push, thrust, 
shove , Dan. shuffle, a drawer, a scoop , a 
shovel, sktfflcr, to shuffle, \o cheat; D. 
schutvcn, to sliove, push or draw ; G. schle- 
hen. ] 

1. A contention or trial of strength between 
two persons, who embrace each other's 
bodies ; a struggle with close embrace, to 
decide which sliall throw the other ; in dis- 
tinction from wrestling, which is u trial of] 
strength and dexterity at arm’s length. 
Among our common people, it is not un- 
usual tor two persons to commenoe a oon- 
test by wrestling, and at last close w, as it is 
called, and decide the contest by a scuffle. 

2. A confused contest ; a tumultuous strug- 
gle for victory or superiority j a fight. 

The dog leaps upon the serpent and tears It 
to piece*. , but in the scuffle, the cradle happen- 
ed to be overturned. V Estrange. 

SCUF'FLE, v. i. To strive or struggle with 
close embrace, as two men or hoys. 

2. To strive or contend tumultuously, as 
small parties. 

A gallant man prefers to fight to great disad- 
vantages in the field, In an orderly way, rather 
than to scuffle with an undisciplined rabble. 

K. Charles. 

SCUF'FLER, n. One who scuffles. 
SCUF'FLING, ppr. Striving for superiority 
with dose embrace ; atruggling or con- 
tending without order. 

8CUG, o. t. [Dan. skygaer, to shade , Sw, 
skaooc, ashade.] To hide. [Local.] Grose. 
SCULK, v. i. [Dan. sktuler; Sw. skyla; D. 
sckuUen, to lude, shelter, sculk ; the Eng. 
shelter. It i$ also written tbdk.] 

To retire into a dose or covered place for 
concealment; to lurk; to lie close from 
shame, ftar of injury or detection. 

No news of Phyt 1 the bridegroom came, 

Aad thengbt Us bride had scutk'd (or shame. 


SCO 

—•And acyl behind the sutairfofsef at^ 

SCULX'ER, «, A barker; cm that Baa deae 

for hiding. 

SCULK1N G, ppr. Withdrawing info acfcfte 
or covered place for wmoaalmant; Ujsts 
dote. 

SCULL, n. The brain pan. [Set -Mufti 

2. A boat; a oock boat [See Sculler. J 

3. One who sculle a boat But property, 

4. A short oar, whose loom is oniy •mud in 

length to half the breadth of toe bent to 
be rowed, to that one man can manage 
two, one on each side. Mar. Diet. 

5. A shoal or multitude offish. [Sax. yceeie. 1 
[Not in use.] 

SCULL, e. t. To impel a boat by moving 
and taming an oar over the stem. 

Mar. Diet. 

SCULL'-CAP. Sec SKULLCAP. 
SCULLER, n. A boat rowed by one man 
with two sculls or short oars. 

2. One that sculls, or rows with sculls; one 
that impels a boat by an oar over the stern. 
SCUI.L'ERY, n. [probably from the root of 
shell, scale, Fr. ecuelle ; Scot, skul, Atoll , a 
bowl; Dan. skoal, a drinking cup; skal, u 
shell, skull ; G. sckaU , scale, a shell, a dish 
or cup ; D. sc hall, schil. Skulls and shells 
were the cups, bowls and dishes of rude 
men.] 

A place where dishes, kettles and other cu- 
linary utensils arc kept. 

SCULLION, n. fir. squills, from the root 
of the preceding.] 

A servant that dean* pots and kettles, and 
does other menial servioes In the kitchen. 
SCULLTONLY, a. Like a scullion ; base , 
low ; mean. [ Not used.] 

SCULP, «. t. [L. teulpo, scalpo. Qu. Or. 
yKvQtt ; root »ps, Class Lb. No. 27 ; or gall, 
L. calvus, Class Gl. No. 8. 1 
To carve ; to engrave, f Not in use. J 

Sandy e 

SCULPTILE, o. [L. sculptilis.] Formed 
by carving ; as, sculpttle images. Brown. 
SCULPTOR, ». [L'SecScuk*.] One whose 
occupation is to carve wood or stone into 
images; a carver. Encyi. 

SCULPTURE, a rFr.; L. sculfflura.) The 
art of carving, cutting or hewing wood or 
■tone into images of men, beasts or other 
things. Sculpture is a generic term, in- 
cluding carving or statuaiy and engraving. 

2. Carved work. 

There too, in living seulpturr, might be seen 
Tbe mad affection of the Cretan queen. 

Dryden 

3. The art of engraving on copper. 
SCULPTURE, 0 . t. To carve; to engrave; 

to form images or figures with the chisel 
on wood, stone or metal. 

SCULPTURED, pp. Carved; engraved; 

as, a sculptured vase ; sculptured marble. 
SCULPTURING, ppr. Carving; engraving. 
SCUM, n. [Fr. ecume; It. sch iuma ; Sw. 

& Dan. skum ; D. tchvim ; 0. •chasm, ’] 

1. The extraneous matter or hnpvrities 
which rise to the surface of liquors in boil- 
ing or fermentation, or which form on the 
surface by other means. Tha word is slt« 
applied to the scoria of metals. Bneui 

2. The refuse; the recreoMtit; that which 
is rile or worthless. 
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The great end the Inseoent are insulted by 
the scum end refuse of the people. Addison. 

SCUM, 0 . t, To take the aoum from; to 
dear off the impure matter from the sur- 
face; to skim. 

You that terns the molten lead. Drydsn. 
S CUMBER, a. The dung of the fox. 

SCUM'MED, pp. Cleared of acum ; skim- 
med. 

SCUM'MER, n. [Fr. ecvmotrs.] An instru- 
ment used for taking off the acum of li- 
quors; a skimmer. 

S€UM'MlNG,f>pr. Gearing of acum; skim- 
ming. 

S€UM'MINGS,ft. plur. The matter skimmed 
from boiling liquors ; at, the scummings of 
the boiling-house. Edwards, West Indies. 
SCUP'PER, a. [Sp. escupir, to spit, to eject, 
to discharge.] 

The scuppers or scupper holes of a ship, are 
channels out througn the water ways and 
aides of a ship at proper distances, and 
lined with leaa for carrying off the water 

from the deck. Mar. Diet. 

SCUP'PER-HOSE, n. A lethern pipe at- 
tached to the mouth of the scuppers of the 
lower deck of a ship, to prevent the water 
from entering. Encyc. 

SCUFPER-NAIL, u. A nail with a very 
broad head for covering a large surface of I 
the hose. Mar. Dirt. 

SCUP'PER-PLUG, n. A plug to stop a 
■cupper. Mar. Diet. 

SCURF, n. [Sax. ycupy; G. schorf; D. 

schurft; Dan .tkurv; Sn.skorf; Ic e.skar/a; 
L. scorbutus. In D. scheuren is to rend or 
crack, and scheurbmk is scurvy, Dan. 
skiorbua, from skior , brittle. In Ir. gearbh 
is rough. It is named from breaking or 
roughness.] 

1 . A dry miliary scab or crust formed on 
the skin of an animal. 

2. The soil or foul remains of any thing ad- 

herent; as, the scurf of crimes. [Not com- 
mon nor elegant.] Dry den. 

3. Any thing adhering to the surface. 

There stood a hill, whose grisly top 
Shone with e glossy scurf, Milton. 

SCUltFF, ft. Another name for the bull- 
trout Diet. Nat. Hut. 

SCURF1NE8S, n. The state of being scurfy. 
SCURFY, a. Having scurf; covered with 
scurf. 

2. Resembling scurf. 

SCURRIL, a. [L. scurrility , from scurra, a 
buffoon ; G. tekeren, D. scheeren , to year.] 
Such as befits a buffoon or vulgar jester ; 
low; mean; grossly opprobrious in lan- 
guage; scurrilous; as, * earn/ jests; scurril 
scoffing ; scurril taunts. Skak. Drydcn. 
SCURRILITY, ft. [L. scurrilitas ; Fr. tewr- 
rilitt.] 

Such low, vulgar, indecent or ebusive lan- 
guage as is used by mean fellows, bufibons, 
festers end the like ; grossness of reproach 
or invective ; obscene jests, Ac. 

Banish scurrility and proftneness. Drydsn. 
SCURRILOUS, a. Using the low and in- 
decent language of the meaner sort of 
people, or such as only the license of buf- 
foons can warrant; as, a scurrilous fellow. 

X Containing low indecency or abuse ; 
mean; foul; vile; obscenely jocular; as, 
scurrilous language. 


8CURRILOU8LY, ads. With gross re- 
proach; with low indecent language. 

It U barbarous incivility, 'sc u rrUs u sl y to sport 
with what others count rrfMon. TiUetson. 

SCURRILOUSNESS, n. Indecency of lan- 
guage; vulgarity ; baseness of manners. 

SCURVILY, adv. [from scurvy.] Basely; 
meanly; with coarse and vulgir indrility. 

The clergy were never more learned, or so 
soundly treated. Swtft. 

SCUR'VINESS, r. [from rcorty.] The state 
of being scurvy. 

SCURVOGEL, n. A Brazilian fowl of the 
stork kind, the jsbiru guacu. 

EUt. Nat. Hist. 

SCURVY, b. [from scurf; scurvy for scurfy; 
Low L. scorbutus.] 

A disease characterized by great debility, a 
pale bloated face, bleeding spongy gums, 
large livid tumors on the body, offensive 
breath, aversion to exercise, oppression 
at the breast or difficult respiration, a 
smooth, dry, shining skin, &c. ; a disease 
most incident to persons who live confined, 
or on salted meats without fresh vegetables 
in cold climates. Coxe. Encyc. 

SCUR'VY, a. Scurfy ; covered or affected 
by scurf or scabs ; scabby ; diseased with 
■curvy. Leviticus. 

2. Vile; mean; low; vulgar; worthless; 

contemptible ; as, a scurvy fellow. 

He spoke scurvy and provoking terms. Shah. 

That scurvy custom of taking tobacco. Swtft. 

SCURVY-GRASS, n. A plant of the genus 
Cochlearia ; spoon wort. It grows on rocks 
near the sea, has an acrid, bitter taste, and 
is remarkable as a remedy for the scurvy. 
It is eaten raw as a salad. Encyc 

’SCUSES, for Excuses. Skak. 

SCUT, n. [Ice. skott; W. cut, a tail or 
rump; cwta, short.] 

The tail of a hare or other animal whose 
tail is short. Brown. Stotfi. 

SCUTAGE, «. [Law L. tcutagiwn , from 
scutum, a shield.] 

In English history , a tax or contribution le- 
vied upon those who held lands by knight 
service ; originally, a composition for per- 
sonal service which the tenant owed to his 
lord, but afterward levied as an assess- 
ment. Blackstone. 

SCUTCHEON, a contraction of Escutcheon, 
— which see. 

SCUTE, ». [L. scutum, a buckler.] A French 
gold coin of 3s. 4 d. sterling. Encyc. 

SCUTELLATED, a, [L. scuteUa, « dish. 
See Scuttle.] 

Formed like a pA ; divided into small sur- 
faces ; as, the scutellatsd bone of a stur- 
geon. Woodward. 

SCUT! FORM, a. [L. scutum, a buckler, 
and/orm.] Having the form of a buckler 
or shield. 

SCUTTLE, ft. [L. scuteUa , a pan or saucer; 
W. ysgudeU; Sax. ycutel, ycutrel, a dish.] 

A broad shallow basket ; to called from its 
resemblance to a dish. 

SCUTTLE, ft. [Fr. ecoutUle; Arm. ecoutilk; 
Sp. escotilla ; Sax. ycyctrel, a bolt or bar ; 
ycyctan, to bolt, to sAut. See Shut.] 

1 . In ships, a small hatchway or opening in 
the decs, huge enough to admit a man, 
agd with a ltd for covering it; also, a like 
hole in the side of a ship, and through the 
coverings of her hatchways, Ac. 


X A square hole in &• roof of a house, 

with a lid. 

8. [from scud, ad p r op erly sem Mr,] A 
stuck pace ; a short run. Spectator. 

SCUTTLE,*... To run with t&e*ed pre- 
cipitation. ArhOhmt. 

SCUTTLE, e. t. [from At noon.] To cut 
huge holes through the bottom or rides of 
a ship for ay purpose. 

2. To sink by making boles through the 
bottom; as, to scuttle a ship. 
SCUTTLE-BUTT, \n. A butt or cask 
SCUTTLB-CASK, / having 


piece sawn out of its bilge, and lashed upon 
Seek. Mar. Diet. 

SCUTTLED, pp. Having holes mode in 
the bottom or sidee; sunk by means of 
cutting holes in the bottom or sides. 
SCUTTLE-FISH, ft. The cuttle-fish, so 
called. [See Cuttle-fish.] 

SCUTTLING, ppr. Cutting holes In the 
bottom or sides ; sinking by such holes. 

SCYT'ALE, ». A species of serpent 

Diet. Nat. Mist. 

SCYTHE, a wrong spelling. See SYTHE. 

SCYTH'IAN, a. Pertaining to Scythia, a 
name given to the northern part of Asia, 
ad Europe adjoining to Asia. 

SCYTH'IAN, ». [Sec Scot.] A native of 
Scythia. 

SDAIN, for Disdain. [It sdegnare.] [JVot 
in use.] Spenser. 

SDEINFUL, for Disdainful. [Not in use.] 
Spenser. 

SEA, ». see. [Sax. jw, yeege ; G. see; D. use ; 
Sw. sib, the sea, a lake or pod; Basque, 
sah ; contracted from secy, sseg. Hence Sox. 
gajij-ege, gajiyecge, gap yegg, the ocea. 
This word, like lake , signifies primarily a 
seat, set or lay, a repository, a basin.] 

1. A large basin, cistern or liver which So- 
lomon made in the temple, so large as to 
contain more than six thousand gallons. 
This was called the brauen sea, ad used 
to hold water for the priests to wash them- 
selves. 1 Kings viL 2 Chron. iv. 

2. A large body of water, nearly inclosed by 
lad, as the Baltic or the Mediterranean , 
as, the sea of Azof. Seas are properly 
branches of the ocean, ad upon the same 
level. Large bodies of water inland, ad 
situated above the level of the ocean, are 
lakes. The appellation of sea, given to the 
Caspian lake, is a exception, ad not 
very correct. So the lake of Galilee is 
colled a sea, from the Greek. 

3. The ocea ; as, to go to tee. The fleet 
is at sea, or on the high teat. 

4. A wave; ahillow; a surge. The vessel 
shipped a sea. 

5. The swell of the ocea in a tempest, or 
the direction of the wares ; as, we bad 
the sea. 

6. Proverbially, a huge quantity of liquor; 
as, a sea of blood. 

7. A rough or agitated place or element 
In a troubled sea of passion tost Mitten. 

Half —as over, half drunk. [A low phrase.] 


On the kick seas, in the open sea, 1 
mon highway of nations. 
SEA-ANEM'ONY, ft. The animal flower,- 

SEA-APE,’*, [see and ape.] The nam 
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te a ■trian animal wkiohplayt 
itWb Utet «b ne. A^e. 

•XA-BANK, a. [mi aad fcmft.] Tbs tea 

Am. 

3. A biuik or ®ok to defend against foe tea. 

8EA-BAR, n. [eta and **r.} Tbtasa^wal- 
1am, [Htrmdo mcu.1 Jokmote. 

SEA-RAT, ft. [sea and W] A sort of flying 
flih, Cotgresoe. 

SEA-BATHED,*, [mi and Me.] Bathed, 
dipped or «mM to the m*. iWju. 

SEA-BEAR, ft. [«e« and *e*r.] Aft animal 
of the bear Usd that fraquents/be sea ; the 
whit# or polar bear; also, the ursine teal. 

SEA-BEARD, «. [eeo and hard.') A marine 
plant, Conferva rupestris. Lee. 

8EA-BEA8T, a. [mo and &#«*.] A beast 
or monstrous animal of the tea. Mdton. 

SEA-BEAT, ) a. [tea and hat.) Beaten 

SEA-BEATEN, / by the tea; huhed by 
the waves. 

Along the mo-hat chore. Pape. 

SEABOARD, K. [tea and Fr. bard, aide.] 
The aea chore. 

SEABOARD, ado. Toward# the aea. 

SEA-BOAT, a. [tea and 6 oat.] A vessel 
that bean the aea firmly, without laboring 
or straining her maata and rigging. 

Mar. Diet, 

SEA-BO RD, \ a. [tea and Fr. bord, 

SEA-BORIFERINO, / border.] Border- 
ing on the aea or ocean. 

SEA-BORN, a. [tea and 6on».] Bom of the 


‘by aea; « vulgar name fl* Ml oeel, in 
amotion frmei jtrooaL 

SEA-COAST, a. [SSftd] The ahore 
or border of the land adjacent to the aea 

SEA-COB, it. [ae* and coA] A fowl, called 
aleo sea-gull 

SEA-COLEWORT, a. Sea-oalt,— which 


SEA-COMPASS, «. [tea and compote.] The 
mariner’# cud and needle; the ootnpaas 
conctructed for use at aea. Camden. 

SEA-COOT, n. [aea and cod] A eaa fowl, 
f/Wiea e»arMWfc] 

SEA-COR'MORANT, a. [ae* and eorew 
rad] 

The sea-crow or sea-draka. [Core**# mart- 

SEA*-ioW, ft. [as* and cow.] The Tricke- 


by the sea ; lashed by I eAa t mandat, or manats. | 


SEA-CROW, a. [se* and crow.] A fowl of 
the gull kind ; the mire-crow or pewet 

Encyc. 

SEA-DEVIL, ft. [tea and devil.] The Ash- 
ing frog or toad-nsh, of the genua Lophi- 
u»; a flih of a deformed shape, reaem- 
bling a tadpole, growing to a large sice, 
with a head larger than the whole body. 

Encifc. 

SEA-DOO, a. [tea and dog.] A fish, per- 
haps the shark. Pope. Roecommon. 

2. The sea-calf or common seal. 

SEA-DRAGON, n. [sea and dragon.] A ma- 
rine monster caught in England in 1740, 
resembling in some degree an alligator, 
but having two large fins which eerved 
for swimming or living. It had two legs 
terminating in hoofs, like those of an aaa. 
Its body was covered with impenetrable 
scales, and it had five rows of teeth. Qu. 

Gent. Magazine. 

SEA-EAR, n. [tea and ear.) A aea plant, 
[June marina .] Johnton. 

SeA-EEL, ft. [tea and set] An eel caught 
in salt water , the conger. 

SEA-ENCIR'CLED, a. [tea and encircled.] 
Encompassed by the sea. Thornton. 

SEA-FARER, n. [tea and fare.] One that 
follows the seas ; a mariner. Pope. 

SEA-FARING, a. [supra.] Following the 
business of a seaman ; customarily em- 
ployed in navigation. Jrbuthnoi. 

SEA-FENNEL, n. [tea and fennel.] The 
same as samphire. 

SEA-FIGHT, is. [tea and fight.] An en- 
gagement between ships at sea ; a naval 
action. Bacon. 

SEA-FISH, n. [tea and fish.] Any marine 

i fish; any fish that lives usually in salt 
water. 

SEA-FOWL, ». [tea and food.] A marine 
fowl; any fowl that lives by the sea, and 
procures its food from salt water. Pope. 

SEA-FOX, ft. A species of squalus, havipg 
a tail longer than foe body. 

Diet. Nat. Hut. 

SEA-GAGE, a. [ tea and gage ] The depth 
that a vessel sinks in foe water. Encyc. 

SEA-G’ARLAND, ». [tea end garland.] 

8eVgIRDLES, «. [tea end girdle.) A 
sort of sea mushroom. [. Fungus pkasga- 
Ma ri n a ] Johnson. 

SEA-GIRT, a. [sea and girt.] Surrounded 


a; produced by foe sea; as, Neptune 
and his tea-bom niece. Waller. 

2. Bom at sea. 

SEA-BOUND, ) a. [tea and bound.] 

SE A-BOUN DED, / Bounded by foe sea. 

SEA-BOY, «. [sea and bog.] A boy em- 
ployed on shipboard. 

SEA-BREACH, n. [sea and breach .] Irrup- 
tion of foe sea by breaking foe banks. 

L'Ettranae. 

SEA-BREAM, n. [tea and bream.] A fish 
of foe Spams kind. Diet. Nat. Hut. 

SEA-BReEZE, n. [ tea and oreexe.] A wind 
or current of air blowing from foe sen 
upon laud ; for foe most part blowing du- 
ring foe day only, and subsiding at night. 

SEA-BUILT, a. [tea and builQ Built for 
foe sea: a*, tea-built fort*, [ships, 

SE A-CAB'BAGE, \ a. [sea and cabbage . ] 
, SEA-CALE, / Sea-colewort, a plant 
of foe genus Crambe. Encyc, Miller. 

SEA-CALF, n. [see and catf.) Tbs com- 
mon seal, a species of Phoca. 

SEA-CAP, is. [sea and cop.] A cap made to 
be worn at sea. Shah. 

SEA-CARD, ft. [tea and card.] The mari- 
ner’s card or compass. 

SEA-CARP, m. [sea and carp.) A spotted 
fish living among rocks and stones. 

Johnton. 

SEA-CHANGE, ft. [sea and change.) A 


change wrmwht by 

SEA-CHART, «. [tea and chart.] A chart 
or map on which the line of the shore, isles, 
shoals, harbors, foe. are delineated. 

[Jfo*. This word has become useless, as we new 
use chart foe a representation of the ten coast, 
aad map for a re p r sse otati o n ef the land.] 

SEA-CIRCLED;*, [ee* and circle.] Sur- 
rounded by foe aaa. Samdgt. 

SEA-COAL, «. [tea mi coal) Coal brought 


by foe water of foa sea «r ocean; as, a 
tea-girt isle. M il t on. 

SEA-GOD, «. [se* and pod,] A Mu* de- 
ity; a fabulous being supposed to fmaftfia 
over the ocean or sea ; «a Neptune. * 
SEA-GOWN, n. [se* and mm.] A fMm 
or garment with short sleeves, won# by 
marmtrft* SktJt 

SEA-GRASS, n. [at* and press.] A plant 
growing on the sea ahore ; an aquatic 
plant of foe genus Ruppia. Lee. 

SEA-GREEN, *. [ste and oma.] Having 
foe color of sea water; being of a feint 
green color. Leeks. Pope. 

SEA-GREEN, a. The color of aea water. 

2. A plant foe saxifrase. 

SEA-GULL, n. [tea and otttf.l A fowl of 
foa genus Larus; a spectator gull; called 
also sea-crow. 

SEA-HARE, n. [sea and hare,] A marine 
animal of foe genus Laplyria, whose body 
is covered with membranes reflected ; ft 
has a lateral pore orf the right side, and* 
four feelers resembling ears. The body 
is nearly oval, soft, gelatinous and punc- 
tated. Its juice is poisonous, and h it no 
fetid at to caute nausea. Encge. 

SEA-HEDGEHOG, n. A sea shell, a Spe- 
cies of Echinus, so called from it* prioUrt, 
which resemble in tome measure those 
of foe hedgehog or urchin. Car etc. 

SEA-HEN, ». [s«a and Am.] Another name 
of foe guillemot. 

SEA-IIOG, n. [sea and Aey.] The porpesi, 
— which see. 

SEA-HOLLY, n. [tea and holly.) A plant 
of foe genus Kryngium. Let. 

SEA-HoLM, ft. [tea and Dan. holm, ou 
isle.] A small uninhabited isle. 

2. Sea-holly. Caretv. 

SEA-HORSE, ft. [tea and horn.] In icA- 
thyology, the morse, a specie* of Triche- 
chus or walrus. Woodward. 

2. The hippopotamus, or river-horse. 

Dry den. 

3. A fish of the needle-fish kind, four or five 

inches in length, and half an inch in dia- 
moter. HtU. 

A fith of foe genus Syngnafous. [A". 
hippocamput, Lin.] 

SEA-LEGS, n. [tea and leg.] The ability 
to walk on a ship’s deck when pitching or 
rolling. Mar. Diet. 

SEA-LEMON, n. [sea and lemon.) A ma- 
rine animal of the genus Doris, having an 
oval body, convex, marked with numerous 
punctures, and of a lemon color. Eneyc. 
SEA-LIKE, a. [tea and Ukt.) Resembling 
the tea. Thornton. 

SEA-LION, n. fsea and Iton.) An animal 
of foe genus l*hoca or teal, which has a 
mane like a lioo, the Pkoeajubata. 

Encyc. Ed. Encyc. 
SEA-MAID, o. [sea and mow.] The mer- 
maid. [See Mermaid.) Shah. 

2. A sea nymph. 

SEA-MALL, 1 si. A fowl, a specks of gull 
SEA-MEW, ) or Lame. 

SEAMAN, «. [tea aad man.) A sailor; a 
mariner ; a mau whost occu p ation is to 
assist in foe msnfsm s a t ef ships at sea. 

2. By way of distinction, a skJUfU mariner ; 
also, a man who is well reread in foe art of 
navigating drips. In this tense, it is ap- 
pBod both to oflkars and cammon mariners. 
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3. Merman, timmaUofths mermaid. [£tt- 
tie used.) Loeke. 

SE'AMANSHIP, *. The skill of a good 
Mtman; an acquaintance with the art of 
managing and navigating a ship ; applica- 
ble both to oMcsrt and to men, Naval tHU, 
is the art of managing a fleet, particularly 
in an engagement ; a very different thing 
from leamemhip. 

SE'A-M’ARK, n. [tea and mark.'] Any ele- 
vated object on land which serves for a 
direction to mariners in entering a harbor, 
or in sailing along or approaching a coast; 
a beacon;] aa a light-house, a mountain, 
Ac. Encyc. 

SE’A-MEW, is. A fowl, a species of gull 
or Larus. 

SE'A-MONSTER, n. [«« and monster .] A 
hum marine anim al. Lam. iv. , 
SE'A-MOSS, «. [sea and moss.] A name 
given to coral. [See Coral.] 
SE'A-MOUSE, n. [sea and mouse.] A ma- 
rine animal of the genus Aphrodita. Encyc. 
SEA-NAVELWORT, n. [sea, navel and 
wort.] 

A plant growing in Syria, which is said to 
effect great cures. [L. androtaces.) 

Johnson. 

SE'A-NEEDLE, ». [sea and needle.] A 
name of the gar or garfish, of the genus 
Esox. Tin's fish has a slender body, with 
long pointed jaws and a forked tail. Its 
hack is of a fine green color, and when in 
the water, its colors are extremely beau- 


near the sea, formed by at arm of the sea 
or by a bay. 

2, A city or town situated on a harbor, on 
or near the sea. We call a town a seaport, 
instead of a seaport town. 

SEA-RESEM'BLING, a. Like the sea; 
Manlike. Sandvs. 

SE'A-RISK, *. [tea and risk.] Hwardor 
risk at sea ; danger of injury or destruction 
by tho sea. 

SE'A-ROBBER, n. [sea and roWer.] A pi- 
rate ; one that robs on the high seas. 

SE'A-ROCKET, n. A plant of the genus 
Buniaa. Lee. Miller. 

SE'A-ItOOM, n. [sea and room.] Ample 
space or distance from land, shoals or 
rocks, sufficient for a ship to drive or scud 
without danger of shipwreck. Mar. Diet. 

SE'A-ROVER, n. [tea and rooer.] A pirate; 
one that cruizes for plunder. 

2. A ship or vessel that is employed in 


the water, its colors are extremely beau- 
tiful. 

SE'A-NETTLE, n. [sea and nettle.] An- 
other name of the animal liower, or sea- 
anomony. Encyc. 

SE'A-NURSED, a. [sea and nursed.] Nurs- 
ed by the sea. J. Barlow. 

SE'A-NYMPH, tt. [tea and nymph.] A 
nymph or goddess of the sea. liroome. 

SE'A- ONION, n. [sea and onion.] A plant 
Ainsworth 

SE'A-OOZE, «. [sea and ooze.] The soft 
mud on or near the sea shore. Mortimer. 

SE'A-OTTER, n. [sea and otter.] A species 
of otter that has hind feet liko those of a 
seal It feeds on shell fish. Dtct. Nat Hut 

SE'A-OWL, n. [sea and owl! Another name 
of tho lump-fish. Diet. Nat. Hist. 

SE’A-PAD, a. The star-fish. [Stella marina.] 
Johnson. 

SE'A-PANTHER, n. [«ca panther.) A 
fish like a lamprey. Johnson. 

SE'A-PHEASANT, n. [second pheasant.) 
The pin-tailed duck. Diet. Nat. Hist. 

SE'A-PJE, \ n. [sea and pie, pica.] A fowl 

SE'A-PYE, J of the genus Ilwmatopus, 
and graliio order; called also the ouster- 
catcher, from its thrusting its beak into 
oysters when open, and taking out the 
animal. 

SE'A-PIE, a. [sea and pie.] A dish of food 
consisting of paste and meat boiled to- 
gether; so named because common at sea. 

SE'A-PIECE, a. [sea and piece.] Apioture 
representing a scene at sea. Addison. 

SE'A-PLANT, a. [sea and plant.] A plant 
that grows in salt water, as the ptcus, con- 
ferva, &c. 

SE'A-POOL, n. [sea and pool] A lake of 
salt water, Spenser. 

SE'APORT, a. [etc and pert] A harbor 


cruizing for plunder. 

SE'A-RUFF, n. A kind of sea fish. [L. 
orphus] Johnson. 

SEA-SCORTION, n. [sea and scorpion.) 
Another name for the fatherlasher. 

Diet. Nat. Hist. 

SE'A-SERPENT, n. [sea and serpen*.] A 
huge animal like a serpent inhabiting the 
sea Quthrte. 

SE'A-SERVICE, n. [ sea and service .] Na- 
val Bcmce; service m the navy or in ships 
of war. 

SE'A-SH’ARK, n. [sea and shark.) A ra- 
venous sea fish. Shah. 

SE'A-SHELL, n. [sea and shell.) A marine 
shell ; a shell that grows in the sea. 

Mortimer. 

SEA-SHOTtE, n. [tea and shore.) The 
coast of the sea ; the land that lies adja- 
cent to the sea or ocean. Locke. 

SE'A-SICK, a. [sea and sick.] Affected 
with sickness or nausea by means of the 
pitching or rolling of a vessel 

Dryden. Swift. 

S'EA-SICKNESS, n. The sickness or nau- 
sea occasioned by the pitching and rolling 


SEA-WALLED, a. [pea and mM] Sur- 
rounded or defended by die sea. JSkak. 

SE'AWARD, a. [sea ml ward.} Ofeetod 
towards the sea. JD mme . 

SE'AWARD, ode. Towards the sea. 

SE'A -WATER, n. [sea and waUrflfcto 
of the sea or ocean, which is salt Booms. 

SE'A-WEED, n. [sea and weed.) A marine 
plant of the genus Fucus, usea as manure, 
and for making glass and soap. A com- 
mon name for the marine algae, and tame 
other plants growing in salt water. 

SE'A- WITH WIND, *. Bindweed. 

SE'A-WOLF, n, [sea and waff. Sea Wo?.] 
A fish of the genus Anarrbicas, found in 
northern latitudes, about Greenland, Ice- 
land, Norway, Scotland, England, &c. 
This fish is so named from its fierceness 
and ravenousness. It grows sometimes 
to the length of four and even seven feet, 
and feeds on crustaceous animals and shell 
fish. Encyc. 

SEA-WORM'WOQD, n. A sort of worm- 
wood growing in the sea, the Artemisia 
maritma. Johnson. Lee. 

SE'A WORTHINESS, n. The state of being 
able to resist the ordinary violence of wind 
and weather; as that of a ship. Kent. 

SE'A WORTHY, a. [tea and worthy.) Fit 
for a voyage ; worthy of being trusted to 
transport a cargo with safety ; as, a sea- 
worthy ship. 

SEAL, n. [Sax. jreol, jele, jyle ; Sw. rial.] 
The common name for the species of the 
genus Phoca. These animals are am- 


of a ship in an agitated sea. 

HE'A-SIDE, w [sea and side.) The land 
bordering on the sea ; the country adja- 
cent to the Bca, or near it. Scripture. Pope. 

SE'A-STAR, «. [«ea and star?) The star- 
fish, a genus of marine animals, called 
technically Astcrias. 

SEA Sl'R't'rEON, n. [sea and surgeon.) A 
surgeon employed on shipboard. 

Wiseman. 

SEA-SURROUND'ED, o. [sea and sur- 
round.] Encompassed by the sea. 

SE'A-TEUM, «. [sen and term.) A word or 
term used appiopriately by seameu, or 
peculiar to the art of navigation 

SB/A-TIIIEF, w. [sea and thief) A pirate. 

Bp of Chichester. 

SE'A-TOAD, n. [*eo and toad.) An ugly 
fish, so called. Cotgrave. 

SE'A-TORN, a. [sea and torn.] Torn by or 
at sea. Browne. 

SE'A-TOSSED, a. [sea and tossed.) Tossed 
by the sea. Shstk. 

SE'A-URCHIN, w. [sea and ureAsii,] A ge- 
nus of marine animals, the Echinus, of 
many species. The body is roundish, co- 
vered with a bony crust, and often set with 
movable priokles. Encyc. 


phibious, most of them inhabiting the sea 
coasts, particularly in the higher latitudes. 
They have six cutting teeth in the upper 
jaw, and four in the lower. Their hind 
feet are placed at the extremity of the 
body, m the same direction with it, and 
serve the purpose of a caudal fin; the 
fore feet are alto adapted for swimming, 
and furnished each with five claws ; the 
external ears are either very small or 
wanting. There are numerous species, 
as the leonina, sometimes 18 feet in length, 
and the jubata, sometimes 25 feet in 
length, with a mane like a lion, both call- 
ed tea- lion, and found in the southern 
seas, and also m the N. Pacific ; the «r«t- 
na, or sea bear, 8 or 0 feet in length, and 
covered with long, thick and bristly hair, 
found in the N Pacific ; and the common 
seal (P. vitulina,) from 4 to 6 feet in 
length, found generally throughout the 
Atlantic and the seas and bays communi- 
cating with it, covered with short, stiff 
glossy hair, with a smooth head without 
external ears, and with the fore legs 
deeply immersed in the skin. Seals are 
much sought after for their skins and for. 

Ed. Encyc. Encyc. 

SEAL, n. [Sax. pjel, rijjle ; 0.sUgei;D. 
zegel ; Dan. setgi, egl; Ft, steam; Arm. 

r U; L. ngiUmm; It. sigtifs; 8p, sigdo. 

is uncertain what waa the original sig- 
nification of seal, whether an image, or 
some ornament. In Saxon, the wort sig- 
nifies a necklace, or ornament for the 
neck, a stud or boas, a dam, and aseal] 

1. A decs of metal or other hard substance, 
usually round or oral, on which is en- 
graved acme image or device, and some- 
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tin* ft kn*ft * inscription. Hb is 
tised by itu&Hdaals, oorpceate bodka and 
*tato% ibr making tapnssfon* on wax upon 
faatruments of writing, m an svidenoa of 
thdr authenticity. The king of Ragland 
has his great sea! and his privy *4. Seals 
Me somietimM wont in ring*. 

S. The wax set to an instrument, and im- 
preesed or stamped with a seal. Thus we 
give a deed tmder hand and teal. Wax is 
“ ’ maling instruments, but 


•ncee may be used. 

3. The wax orwaftnr that makasfast a letter 
or other paper. 

4. Any act of confirmation. Milton. 

5. That which confirms, ratifies or makes 
stable; assurance. 2 Tlm.ii. 

6. That which effectually shuts, confines or 
* ’ h makes fast. Rev. xx. 


s ; that which makes fast 
SEAL, e. t. [Sw. bttegla, fhntglo ; Dan 
btsegler, forsealer ; G. sirgeln ; D. zcgslen. 
The root signifies probably to set, to fix, to 
impress, or to cut or engrave.] 

1. To fasten with a seal ; to attach together 
with a wafer or with wax ; as, to teal a 
letter. 

2. To set or affix a seal as a mark of authen- 
ticity ; as, to teal a deed. Hence, 

3. To confirm ; to ratify ; to establish. 

And with my hand I teal our true hearts' 

lore. Shak 

When therefore I have performed this, and 
have sealed to them this fruit, I will come by 
you into Spain. Rom. xv. 

4. To shut or keep close ; sometimes with up. 
Seal your Ups ; teal up your lips. Shak. 

Open your ears, and teal your bosom upon 
the secret concerns of a friend. Dwight. 

5. To make fast. 

So they went and made the sepulcher sure, 
ttaling the stone and setting a watch. 

Matth. xxvii. 

6. To mark with a stamp, as an evidence of j 
standard exactness, legal use, or merchant- 
able quality. By our laws, weights and 
measures are to be sealed by an officer ap- 
pointed and sworn for that purpose ; and 
lather is to be sealed by a like officer, 
evidence that it has been inspected and 
found to be of good quality. Laws of Conn. 

7. To keep secret. 

Shut up the words, and teal the book. 

Dan. xii. Is. viii 

> A To mark as one's property, and secure 
firom danger. C’ant. iv. 

0. To close; to falfiU; to complete; with 
up. Dan. ix. 

10. To imprint on the mind ; as, to teal in- 
struction. Job xxxiu. 

11. To inclose ; to hide ; to conceal, fob 
xir. 

12. To confine ; to restrain. Job xxxvii 

13. In architecture, to fix a piece of wood or 

iron in a wall with cement Encyc. 

SEAL, v. i. To fix a seal 

I will teal unto this bond. [Unusual.] Shak 
SEALED, pp. Furnished with a seal ; fast- 
ened with a seal; confirmed ; closed. 
SEALER, n. One who seels ; an officer in 
chancery who seals writs and instruments. 
2. In New England, an officer appointed by 
the town or other proper authority, to ex- 
amine and try weights and measures, and 
aet a stamp on sticn as are according to the 
standards established by the state; also, 
VOL. II. 


an efioar who inspects lethar, and stamps 
each as is good. Hiese aesoaDed staler* of 
weights and measures, and sealer* of lather. 

SEALING, ppr. Fixfcif a seal; fastening 
with a seel ; confirming: closing; keeping 
secret; fixing a piece of wood or iron in 
a wall with cement 

SEALING, «. [from end, the animal.] The 
operation ^ taking seals sad curing their 

SEALING-VOYAGE, «. A voyage for the 
purpose of killing scab and obtaining their 


SEALING-WAX, a. [teal and seme.] 
compound of gum lac and the red oxyd of 
mercury ; used for fastening a folded letter 
and thus conceding the writing, and for re- 
ceiving impreesions of seals set to instru- 
ments. Sealing wax is hard or soft, and 
may be of any odor. 

SEAM, n. [Sax. yearn; D. noon; G. 

Dsn. sow ; Sw. sbm, a seam, a 
tlma, to tew The G. sown signifies 
or border The word probably signifies 
the uniting by tewing. In Danish, lommer 
signifies to hem, and to beseem , to be seem- 
ly, to become, to be suitable. We see then 
that team and teen, are from one root. The 
primary sense is to meet, to come or put 
together. See Same and Assemble. Class 
Sm. No. 33. 40.] 

1. The suture or uniting of two edges of] 

cloth by the needle. Dryden. 

The roat «iu without seam, woven from the 
ton throughout John xix 
2 The joint or juncture of planks in a ship’s 
side or deck ; or rather the intervals be- 
tween the edges of hoards or planks in a 
floor, &c. The seams of ships are filled 
with oakum, and covered with pitch. 

3. In mines, a vein or stratum of metal, ore, 

coal and the like. Encyc. Kirwan. 

4. A cicatrix or scar. 

5. A measure of eight bushels of corn ; or 
the vessel that contains it. [A^o/ used in 
America ] 

A seam of glass, the quantity of 1 20 pounds, 
or 24 stone of five pounds each. [Not used 
in America.] Encyc. 

SEAM, a. [Sax. reirn; W. taim.] Tallow, 
grease, lard. f AW ** use.] Shak. Dryden. 

SEAM, v. t. To form a seam; to sew or 
otherwise unite. 

2. To mark with a cicatrix; to soar; as, 

teamed with wounds. Pope. 

SEAMAN. See under SEA. 

SEAMED, pp. Marked with seams; having 
scams or scars. 

SEAMING, ppr. Marking with scars 
making seams. 

SEAMLESS, a. Having no seam ; as, the 
seamless garment of Christ. 

SEAM-RENT, n. [ seam and rent.] The 
rent of a seam ; the separation of a suture 

SEAMSTER, n. One that sews well, dr 
whose occupation is to sew. 

SEAMSTRESS, n. [that Is, Seonuteress , 
Sax. jwameyrjie.] A woman whose occu- 
pation is sewing. 

SEAMY, a. Having a seam; containing 
seams or showing them. Shak. j 

SEAN, a. A net. [See Seme .] 

SE APOY, \ n. [Pert, sipaki ; Hindoo, *ep- 

SETOY, / eW] Anative of India j 
in the nuUiary service of an European 
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SEAR, t. u [Sax. yeapan ; Or. 
dry; *> topawh; fmcAji 

eufi the sun ; euem, to dry. Qu.L.farreo> 
in a different dialect.] 

1. To burn to dryness and hstdnsm the 
surface of any thing; to cauterise; to ex* 
poM to a degree of heat that cfaanjns the 
color of the surface, or makM it hard; as, 
to sear the skin or flesh. 

*sar'd with burning steel. Jtam. 

Sear is allied to scorch in » 

hut It Is applied primarily to animal ffeeh, 
and has special reference to the effect of 
heat in making the aurfaee hard. Scorch 
is applied to fieth, cloth «r any other sub- 
stance, and has no reference to the effect 
of hardnees. 

2. To wither; to dry. Shak 

3. To make callous or insensible. 

Having their conscience ttarsd with a hot 

iron. 1 Tim. iv. 

To tear up, to close by searing or cauteri- 
sing; to stop. 

Cherish veins of good humor, and tear up 
those of HI. Temple. 

SEAR, e. Dry; withered. Milton. Hay. 
SEARCE, v. t. ters. To sift; to bolt; to 
separate the fine part of meal from the 
coarse. [ Little used.] Mortimer 

SEARCE, a. sere. A sieve ; a bolter. [Ltt 
tie used J 

SEARCKR, a. eerier. One that sifts or 
bolts. [LUUe sued.] 

SEARCH, v.t. terch. [Fr. chercher; It. cer- 
care ; Arm. kerchat, to seek, to ramble.] 

1. To look over or through for the purpose 
of finding something ; to oxploro ; to ex- 
amine by inspection; as, to search the 
house for a book ; to eearch the wood for 
a thief. 

Send thou men, that they may search thv 
land of Canaan. Num. xiii. 

2. To inuuire ; to seek for. 

Enough is left betides to teareh and know. 

Milton 

3. To probe ; to seek the knowledge of by 

feeling with an instrument ; as, to search 
a wound. Shak. 

4. To examine ; to try. Ps. cxxxix. 

To search out, to seek till found, or to find 
by seeking , as, to eearch out truth. Watte. 
SEARCH, t. i . terch. To seek; to look for; 
to make search. 

Once more search with me. Shak. 

2 To make inquiry ; to inquire. 

It suffices that they have onrc with car* sifted 
the matter, and searched into all the particulars. 

To eearch for, to look for; to seek ; to try to 
find ; as, to search for a gentleman nowin 
the house. Shak. 

SEARCH, a. terch. A seeking or looking 
for something that is lost, or the place of 
which is unknown , with for or m 
a teareh for lost money ; a search l 
of gold and stiver ; a search tflerh 
or knowledge. 

2. Inquiry ; a seeking. He spent hit life in 
search or truth. 

I. Quest; pursuit for finding. 

Nor did my teareh of liberty *-rgin. 

Till my black twin were &a?d upon my 
chin. Dryden. 
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SEARCHABLE, «• eerck'ahb. Thai say 
be searched or explored. Cotfrme . 

SEARCHED, w terch'ed. Looked «wr 
oareftUly; explored; ex ami n ed, 
SEARCHER, «. terchfer. One who searches, 
explores or examinee for the purpose of 
finding something. , 

2. A seeker; an inquirer. JPottf. 

5. An examiner ; a trier ; as, the Searcher 
ofhearts. 

4. An officer in London, appointed to ex- 

amine the bodies of the deiri, and report 
the cause of their death. Graunt. 

5. An officer of the customs, whose busi- 
ness is to search and examine ships out- 
ward bound, to ascertain whether they have 
prohibited goods on board, also baggage, 
goods, foe. 

6. An inspector of lether. [Local.] 

7. In military qfairt, an instrument for ex- 
amining ordnance, to ascertain whether 
guns have any cavities in them. Encyc. 

8. An instrument used in the inspection of 
butter, Ac. to ascertain the quality of that 
which is contained in firkins. [Local.! 

Mau. 

SEARCH I NO, ppr. terch'ing. Looking into 
or over ; exploring; examining; inquiring; 
seeking ; investigating. 

% a. Penetrating , trying ; close ; as, march- 
ing discourse. 

SEARCHING, n. terch'ing. Examination; 

severe inquisition. Judges v. 
SEARCHLESS, a. terchHett. Inscrutable ; 

eluding search or investigation. 
SE'AR-€LOTH, n. [Sax. rajvclaji, sore- 
cloth.] 

A cloth to cover a sore ; a plaster. Mortimer. 
SEARED, pp. [from tear.'] Burnt on the 
surface; cauterised ; hardened. 
SE'AREDNESS, n. The state of being 
seared, cauterised or hardened , hardness; 
hence, insensibility. Bp. Hall 

SE'ASON, n. ss'aa. [Fr. taiton; Arm. 
tatonn, tuptun ; Port, sazan*, tezam, sea- 
son, proper time, state of boing seasoned; 
taxonar, to season, ripen, temper, sweeten, 
bring to maturity ; Sp. taxon, season, ma- 
turity, taste, reush ; taxonar , to season. 
The primary sense, like that of time and 
opportunity, is to fall, to come, to arrive, 
and this word seems to be allied to teixe 
and auttt ; to foil on, to set on.] 

Season literally signifies that which comes 
or arrives ; and in this general sense, is 
synonymous with time, lienee, j 

1. A fit or suitable time; the convenient 
time ; the usual or appointed time ; as, the 
messenger arrived in teaton; in good sea- 
son. This fruit is out of teaton. 

2. Any time, as distinguished from others. 
The teaton prime for sweetest scents and 

sirs. Milton. 

3. A time of some continuance, but not long. 
Thou shaft he blind, not teeing foe tun foe a 

teaton. Acts xHL 

4. One of the four divisions of the year, 
spring, summer, autumn, winter. The 
teaton is mild ; it is cold for the teaton. 

We saw, in six days* traveling, foe several 
ttatont of the year in their beauty, Additon. 

We distinguish the season by prefixing 
its appropriate name, as the spring-season, 
summer-season, fire. 
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To ht in teaton, to be is good time, or I 
•efficiently early for the purpose. 

To be oat of teaton, to be too late, be- 
yond the proper time, or beyond the usual 
or appointed time. 

From the sense of convenience, is de- 
rived the following. 

5. That which matures or prepares for the 
taste ; that which gives a relish. 

You lack the teaton of all nature, sleep. 

Shat. 

But in this sense, we now use teatossing. 
SE'ASON, v. t. [Fr. Ouaitotmer; Sp. A Port 
taxonar.] 

1. To render palatable, or to give a higher 
relish to, by foe addition or mixture of an- 
other substance more pungent or pleasant ; ! 
as, to teaton meat with salt; to teuton any 
thing with spices. Lev. ii. 

2. To render more agreeable, pleasant or 
delightftil ; to give a relish or zest to by 
something that excites, animates or exhila- 
rates. 

You teaton still with sports your serious 
hours. Dryden. 

The proper use of wit is to teaton conversa- 
tion. Tillotion. 

3. To render more agreeable, or less rigo- 
rous and severe; to temper; to moderate; 
to qualify by admixture. 

When mercy teatont justice. Shat. 

4. To imbue , to tinge or taint 

Season their younger years with prudent and 
pious principles. Taylor. 

5. To fit for any use by time or habit; to 
mature ; to prepare. 

Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
Directly teatont him an enemy. Shak. 

6. To prepare for use by drying or harden- 
ing ; to take out or suffer to escape the na- 
tural juices ; as, to teaton timber. 

7. To prepare or mature for a climate ; to 
accustom to and enable to endure , as, to 
teuton the body to a particular climate. 
Long residence in the West Indies, or a 
fever, may teuton strangers. 

SE'ASON, v. i. To become mature ; to grow 
fit for me ; to become adapted to a climate, 
bb the human body. 

2. To become dry and hard by the escape of 
foe natural juices, or by being penetrated 

, with other substance. Timber teatont well 
under cover in the air, and ship timber 
teatont in salt water. 

3. To betoken , to savor. [Oil.] Beaum. 
SEASONABLE, a. Opportune ; that comes, 

happens or is done in good time, in due 
season or in proper time for the purpose , 
as, a teatonable supply of rain. 

Mercy is teatonable in the time of affliction. 

Ecclut. 

SE'ASONABLENESS, n. Opportuneness 
of time ; the state of being in good time, 
or in time convenient for the purpose or 
sufficiently early. Addison. 

SEASONABLY, adv. In due time; in 
time convenient; sufficiently early;. as, to 
sow or plant teatonably. 

SEASON AGE, u. Seasoning ; sauce. [M>I 
need.] South. 

SEASONED, pp. Mixed or sprinkled with 
something that gives a relish , tempered; 
moderated ; qualified ; matured ; dried and 
hardened. 

SEASON ER, a. He that seasons; that 
which seasons, matures or gives a relish. 
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SEASONING, jmr. Giving a nfisfc by 
something added; moderating; qpdNty- 
ing; maturing; drying and hardening ; 


fitting by habit 

SEASONING, a. That which is added to 
any species of food to give it a higher re- 
lish ; usually, something pungent or aro- 
matic ; as salt, spices or other aromatic 
herbs, adds, sugar, or a mixture of seve- 
ral tilings. Arbuthnot. 

2. Something added or mixed to enhance foe 
pleasure of enjoyment ; as, wit or humor 
may serve as a teatoning to eloquence. 

Political speculations are of so dry and aus- 
tere a nature, that they will not go down with 
the public without frequent seasomiurs. Addison. 


tit* ; D. xetel, ntplaatt; W. ids ; Ir. tatdh ; 
W. with a prefix, gcnod, whence goeodi, to 
tet. See Set ana Sit. The English teat 
retains the Roman pronunciation of titut, 
that is, teelut.] 

1. That on which one sits ; a chair, bench, 
stool or any other thing on which a person 
sits. 

Christ — overthrew the tables of the money 
changers and the seats of them that sold doves. 

Matth. xxi. 

2. The place of sitting; throne; ohair of 
state ; tribunal ; post of authority ; as, the 
teat of justice; judgment-seat. 

3. Mansion; residence; dwelling; abode; 
as, Italy the seat of empire. The Greeks 
sent colonics to seek a new teat in Gaul. 

In Alba he shall fix his royal seat. Dryden. 

4. Site ; situation. The seat of Eden has 
never been incontrovertibly ascertained. 

5. That purt of a saddle on which a person 
sit*. 

6 In hortemanthip, the posture or situation 
of a person on horseback. Encyc. 

7. A pow or slip in a church ; a place to sit 
in. 

8. The place where a thing is settled or es- 
tablished. London is the teat of business 
and opulence. So we say, the seat of the 
muses, the teat of arts, the teat of com- 
merce. 

SEAT, o. t. To place on a seat , to cause to 
sit down. We teat ourselves ; we teat out 
guests. 

The guests were no sooner teated but they 
enteied into a warm debate Arbuthnot. 

2. To place in a post of authority, in office 
or a place of distinction. He teated bis 
son m the professor's chair. 

Then high was king Richard teated. Shak. 

3. To settle ; to fix in a particular place or 
country. A colony of Greeks teated them- 
selves in foe south of Italy; another at 
Massilia in Gaul. 

4. To fix ; to set firm. 

From their foundations, loosening to and fro, 
They pluck'd foe teated hills. Milton. 

5. To place in a church; to assign seats to. 
In New England, where foe pews in 
churches are not private property, it » 
customary to teat families for a year or 
longer time; that is, assign and appro- 
priate teati to their use. 

6. To appropriate the pews in, toparticular 
families; as, to teat a church. 

7. To repair by making the seat new ; as, 
to seat a garment 
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6. To aattk; to plant with inhabitants ; aa, 
to mat a oountiry. [Net smeA need.) 

sat^r** 

SEAT, •. i. To rot; to lie down. [Nat as 
mmJ Spe m c r. 

SEATED, pp. PUood in a chair or on a 
bench, Ac.; eat; fixed; oettbd; aata- 
hlhhad; tarnished with a wmL 
SEATING, Mr. Placing on a seat; tot- 
ting ; •ettung; fa rafa fi ng with i tent; 
having hi teata aaaigned to individuals, aa 
a church. 

8EAVE8, n. ptmr. [Sw. *tf; Dan. m; Heb. 

.qr> tu£] Rushes. [Local.] 

8EAVY, s. Overgrown with rushes. [Local.] 
SEBA'CEOUS, a. [Low L.oebmceus, from 
sefooft, Mwa, tallow, W. «*m. Qu. Eth. 
sebach, fatl Made of tallow or £st; per- 
taining to fat. 

Sebaceous humor, a suet-like or glutinous 
matter secreted by the sebaceous glands, 
which serves to defend the skin and keep 
it soft. Com. Parr. 

Sebaceous glands, small glands seated in the 
oellolar membrane under the skin, which 
secrete the sebaceous humor. Parr. 
SEBAC'IC, a. [supra.] In chintistry , per- 
taining to fist; obtained from fat; as, the 
tebaeie acid. Lavoisier. 

SEDATE, a. [supra.] In ckimistry, a salt 
formed by the senacic acid and a base. 

Hooper. Lavoisier. 
SEBESTEN, a. The Assyrian plum, a 

E of the genus Cordia, a species of ju- 
Lee. Coxe. 

NT, a. [L. secerns, ssco, to cut or cut 
off, coinciding with Eng. saw.] Cutting ; 
dividing into twojparts. 

SE'CANT, ». [It Fr. A Sp. secants, supra.] 

1. In geometry, a line that cuts another, or 
divides it into parts. The secant of a cir- 
cle is a line drawn from the circumference 
on one side, to a point without the circum- 
ference on the other. In trigonometry , a 
secant is a right line drat n from the cen- 
ter of a circle, which, cutting the circum- 
ference, proceeds till it meets with a tan- 
gent to the same circle. Encyc. 

2. In trigonometry, the secant of an arc u a 
right line drawn from the center through 
one end of the arc, and terminated by a 
tangent drawn through the other end. 
SECEDE, e. i. [L. secedo ; se, from, and 
cedo , to move. Se is an inseparable pre- 
position or prefix in Latin, but denoting 
departure or separation.] 

To withdraw from fellowship, communion 
or association ; to separate one’s self; as, 
certain ministers seceded from the church 
of Scotland about the year 1733. 
SECEDER, ». One who secedes. In Scot- 
land, the tecedere are a numerous body of 
presbyterians who seceded from the com- 
munion of the established church, about 
the year 1733. 

SECE'DING,ppr. Withdrawing from fellow- 
ship or communion. 

SECERN', r. t. [L. eecemo ; ee and cerno, 
to separate.] fn the animal economy, to 
••crete. 

Use mucus secerned In the nose isabada- 
Ue honor. Ark v t knet .' 

SECERN 'ED.jm. Separated; secreted. . 
SECERN 'ENT, ft. That which promotes se- 
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ontka; th»twhfeh 1 m— ttafaritotjr. 
motions, which mmMtnttn mee t Ion. 

fi nis . 

SECERNTNG, ppr. Si pom ting; secreting; 


SECESSION, ft. [L. soooesk. See Secede.) 

1. The act of withdrawing ;particulariy from 

fellowship and eommuwon. Encyc. 

2. The act of deporting: d e na r tare. Brown. 
SE'CLE, n. [Fr. siMe ; L. wcnfew.] A 

century. [Net in use.) Hammond. 

SECLUDE, v. t. [L. sedudo; se and cion- 
do, dado, to shot.] 

1. To separate, as from company or society, 
and usually to keep apart for some length 
af time, or to confine in a separate state ; 
as, persons in low spirits seclude them- 
selves from society. 

Let eastern tyrants from the light of hsav’n 
Stdnd* their bosetn slaves. Thomson. 

2. To shut out ; to prevent from entering ; 
to preclude. 

Inclose your tender plants in yew conserva- 
tory, sr chiding all entrance of cold. Evelyn. 
SECLUDED, pp. Separated from others; 

living in retirement ; shut out 
SECLUDING, opr. Separating from others; 
confining in solitude or in a separate state ; 
preventing entrance. 

SECLU'SION, ft. j as t. The act of sepa- 
rating from society or connection , the 
state of being separate or apart , separation ; 
a shutting out ; as, to live in seclusion. 
SECLU'Sl vE, a. That secludes or seques- 
ters ; that keeps separate or in retirement. 
SEC'OND, a. [Fr. from L. secundus; It se- 
condo ; Sp. or Port segundo ; from L. se- 
quor, to follow. Seo Seek.) 

1. That immediately follows the first ; the 
next following the first in order of place or 
time ; the ordinal of two. Taka the se- 
cond book from the shelf. Enter the second 
house. 

And he slept and dreamed the sscond time. 

Gen. xli. 

2. Next in value, power, excellence, dignity 
or rank ; inferior. The tOks of China are 
second to none in quality. Lord Chatham 
waa second to none in eloquence. Dr. 
Johnson was second to none in intellectual 
powers, but second to many in research 
and erudition. 

Second terms, in algebra, those where the 
unknown quantity has a degree of powor 
less than it has fn the term where it is 
raised to the highest. Encyc. 

At second-hand, in the second place of or- 
der ; not in the first place, or by or from 
the first ; by transmission ; not primarily ; 
not originally, as, a report received at 
second-hand. 

In imitation of preachers at second-hand, I 
shall transcribe from Bruyere a piece of raillery. 

Toiler. 

SECOND, ». One who attends another fa 
a duel, to aid him, mark out the ground or 
distance, and see that all proceedings be- 
tween the parties are fair. Watte. Aaaison. 

2. One that supports or maintains another ; 
that which supports. 

Being sure enough of seconds after the first 
onset Wotton. 

3. The aixiieti) part of a minute of tame or 
of a degree, that is, the second minute or 
omU mrishm next to the hour. Sound 
mom above 1140 English feet to a second. 
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4. In mmsc, an Interval of amqjotot de- 
r^ Wng the mmrnrn h*M» my 
sound hud the not nemos! mmfrdflmw or 
below it, Bmm. JbflK. 

SEC'OND, e. t [L. emmd» S w!ZdSwi 

1. To follow In ' the next place. 

Sin is seconded with sin. ( Jdt* am &> \ 

2. To support; to lend aid to the attempt of 
another; to assist; to forward; to pro- 
mote; to encourage; to act as the main- 
tain er. 

Ws have supplies to second our attempt. 

Shok. 

The attempu of Austria to circumscribe the 
conquests of Buonaparte, were seconded by 
Russia. Arsen. 

In God's, one single can Its ends produoe. 
Yet serves to second too some other use. 

3. In legislation, to support, as a motion or 
the mover. We say, to second a motion 
or proposition, or to second the mover. 

SECONDARILY, ndv. [from secondary.) 
In the second degree or seoond order ; not 
primarily or originally ; not in the first In- 
tention. Duties on imports serve prima- 
rily to raise a revenue, and secondarily to 
encourage domestic manufactures and in- 

SECO&DARINESS, ft. The state of being 
secondary. Nome. 

SEC'ONDARY, a. [L. secundarhu, from se- 
cundsu.) 

1. Succeeding next in order to the first; 
subordinate. 

Where there Is moral right on the one hand, 
not secondary right can discharge It 

L' Estrange. 

2. Not primary ; not of the first intention. 

Two are the radical diftrenoes i the second- 
ary differences are as four. Macon. 

3. Not of the first order or rate ; revolving 
about a primary planet. Primary planets 
revolve about die sun , secondary planets 
revolve about the primary. 

4. Acting by deputation or delegated au- 
thority ; as, the work of secondary hands. 

Milton. 

5. Acting in subordination, or u second to 
another; as, a secondary officer. Encyc. 

Secondary rocks, in geology, are those which 
were formed after the primary. They ore 
always situated over or above the primitive 
and transition rocks ; they abound with 
organic remains or netrifketions, and are 
supposed to be mechanical deposits from 
water. Cleavelemd. 

A secondary fever, is that which arises after 
a crisis, or the disobargs of some morbid 
matter, as after tho declension of the small 
pox or measles. Qnksoy, 

Secondary circles, or secondaries, hi astro- 
nomy, circles passing through the poles of 
any of the great circles of the sphere, per- 
pendicular to the planet of thoee etretee. 
Secondary qualities, are the qualitiee of bo- 
dies which are not inseparable from them, 
but which proceed from camel e ir c um - 
staneee, such as color, taela, odee, fra. 
Secondary for mations , to geology, forma- 
tions of mbctsnces, mh s oqn— * to the pri- 
mitive. 

SECONDARY. «. A Moftate or deputy; 

one who acts to a nho t ritoaflo n to another ; 
3U2 
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m, the secondaries at the court of king’s 
bench and of common plane. Bmdyc. 

2. A fether growing on the second bone of! 
a fowl’s wing. 

SECONDED, pp. Supported; aided. 
SEC'ONDER, n. One that rapports what 
another attempts, or what he affirms, or 
what he mores or proposes; as, the <e> 
conder of an enterprise or of a motion. 
SECOND-HAND, n. Possession received 
from the first possessor. Johnson. 

SEC'OND-HAND, «. Not original or pri- 
mary ; received from another. 

They hare but a second-hand or implicit 
knowledge. Locke. 

2. Not new ; that has been used by another ; 

as, a second-hand book. 

SECONDLY, adn. In the second place. 

Bacon. 

SECOND-RATE, «. [second and rote.] The 
second order in size, dignity or value. 

They call it thunder of the ncond-raie. 

Addin*. 

So we say, a ship of the second-rate. 
SECOND-RATE, a. Of the second size, 
rank, quality or value ; as, a second-rate 
ship ; a second-rate cloth ; a second-rate 
champion. Dryden. 

SECOND-SIGHT, n. The power of seeing 
things ftiture or distant j a power claimed 
by some of the highlanders in Scotland. 

Addison. 

Nor less avail’d his optic sleight. 

And Scottish gift of second-sight 

Trumbull’s M'Fingal. 
SEC'OND-SIGHTED, a. Having the power 
of second-sight. Adduon. 

SE'CRECY, n. [from secret .J Properly, a 
State of separation, hence, concealment 
from the observation of others, or from 
the notice of any persons not concerned ; 
privacy ; a state of being hid from view. 
When used of an individual, secrecy im- 
plies concealment from all others ; when 
used ’Of two or more, it implies conceal- 
ment from all persons except those con- 
cerned. Thus a company of counterfeiters 
carry on their villainy in secrecy. 

The lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long married . 

Shak 

2. Solitude; retirement; seclusion from the 

view of others. Milton. 

3. Forbearance of disclosure or discovery. 

It is not with public as with private prayer ; 

in this, rather secrecy U commanded than out- 
ward show. Hooker. 

4. Fidelity to a secret; the act or habit of 
keeping secrets. 

For secrecy no lady closer. 

SE'CRET, a. [Fr. secret ; It. Sp. & Port, 
eecreto; L. secretue. This is given as the 
participle of eecemo, but it is radically a 
different word; W. eeyyr, that is apart, in- 
closed or sacred; seyru, to secrete or put 
apart ; sfy, that is without ao cess. The ra- 
dical sente of eig is to separate, as in L. 
hco, to cut off; and not improbably this 
word is contracted into the Latin sc, a pre- 
fix in segreyo, eeparo, &c.] 

1. Properly, separate ; henoe, hid ; con- 
cealed from the notice or knowledge of all! 
persons except the individual or individuals 
eoncerned. 

I have s secret errand to thee, 0 ting. 

Judges U 
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3. Unseen; private ; sedated ; being in re- 
tirement 

There secret In her sapphire cell, 

He with the NsJs wont to dwell Fenton. 

3. Removed from sight; private; unknown. 
Abide in a secret place, and hide thyself 

1 Sam. six. 

4. Keeping secrets ; faithfid to secrets en- 
trusted ; as, secret Romans. Shai. 

[Unusual.} 

5. Private; affording privacy. Milton. 

0. Occult ; not seen ; not apparent ; as, the 
secret operations of physical causes. 

7. Known to God only. 

Secret things belong to the Lord our God. 

Deut, xxix. 

8. Not proper to be seen ; kept or such as 
ought to !>e kept from observation. 

SE'CRET, n. [Fr. from L. stcretun.} Some- 
thing studiously concealed. A man who 
cannot keep his own secrete, will hardly 
keep the secrets of others. 

To tell our own secrets is often folly ; to com- 
municate those of others is treachery. Rambler. 
A talebearer revealeth secrets. Pro*. xi. 

2. A thing not discovered and therefore 
unknown. 

All secrets of the deep, all nature’s works. 

MiUon 

Hast thou henrd the secret of God? Job xv. 

3. Secrets, plur., the parts which modesty and 
propriety require to be concealed. 

7n secret, in a private place ; in privacy or 
secrecy; in a state or place not seen; 
privately. 

Bread eaten tn secret Is pleasant. Prov. lx. 
SE'CRET, t>. t. To keep private. [.Not used.} 
Bacon. 

SECRETARISHIP, n. The office of a se- 
cretary. Swift. 

SECRETARY, n. [Fr. secretaire ; Sp.&It 
secretario ; from L . secretus, secret; origi- 
nally a confident, one entrusted with se- 
crets.] 

1. A person employed by a public body, by 
•a company or by an individual, to write 
orders, letters, dispatches, public or private 
papers, records and the like. Thus legisla- 
tive bodies have secretaries, whose business 
is to record all their laws and resolves. 
Embassadors have secretaries. 

2. An officer whose business is to superin- 
tend and manage the affairs of a particular 
department of government ; as, the secre- 
tary of state, who conducts the correspond- 
ence of a state with foreign courts , the se- 
cretary of the treasury, who manages the 
department of finance ; the secretory of war, 
of the navy, &e. 

SECRETE, v. t. To hide; to conceal; to 
remove from observation or the knowledge 
of others , as, to secrete stolen goods. 

2. To secrete one’s self; to retire from no- 
tice into a private place ; to abscond. 

3. In the emvnal economy, to secern ; to pro- 

duce from the blood substances different 
from the blood itself, or from any of its 
constituents ; as the glands. The liver 
secretes bile; the salivary glands teereie 
saliva. Ed. Eneyc. 

SECRETED, pp. Concealed ; secerned. 
SECRETING, ppr. Hiding; secerning. 
SECRETION, a. The act of secerning ; tile 
act of producing from the blood subsun cet 
different from the blood itself, or from any 
of its constituents, as bile, saliva, mucus, 
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urine, Ac. TUs was considered by the 
older physiologists as merely a i spe nd o n 
from the blood of certain substaapts pre- 
viously contained in it; the literal mean- 
ing or secretion. But this opinion is worn 
generally exploded. The organs of secre- 
tion sre of very various form and st r uc t ure , 
but the most general era thoee railed 
glands. Ed. Eneyc. 

2. The matter secreted, as mucus, perspi- 
rable matter, &c. 

SE'€RETlST,n. A dealer in secrete. [Not 
m tise.1 Boyle. 

SECRETI'TIOUS, a. Parted by animal ee» 
ration. Flayer. 

SE'-GRETLY, adv. Privately; privily; not 
openly ; without the knowledge of others; 
as, to dispatch a messenger secretly. 

2. Inwardly; not apparently or visibly; la- 
tently. 

Now secretly with inward grief she pin’d. 

Adduon. 

SE'CRETNESS, n. The state of being hid 
or concealed. 

2. The quality of keeping a secret Downs. 
SE'CliETORY, a. Performing the office of 
secretion ; as, secretory vessels. Ray. 
SECT, n. [Fr. sects ; It. setta; L. & Sp. secta; 
from L. seco, to cut off, to separate, j 

1. A body or number of persons united in 

tenets, chiefly in philosophy or religion, 
but constituting a distinct party by hold- 
ing sentiments different from those of other 
men. Most sects have originated in a par- 
ticular person, who taught and propagated 
some peculiar notions in philosophy or re- 
ligion, and who is considered to have been 
its founder. Among the J ews, the principal 
sects were the Pharisees, Saddurees, and 
Etsenet. In Greece were the Cynic sect, 
founded by Antisthenes; and the Academic 
sect, by Plato. The Academic sect gave 
birth to the Peripatetic, and the Cynic to 
the Stoic. Enfield. 

2 A cutting or cion. [Not used.} Shak. 
SECTARIAN, a. [L.sectarius.} Pertaining 
to a sect or to sects ; as, sectarian prin- 
ciples or prejudices. 

SECTARIAN, n. One of a sect; one of a 
party in religion which has separated itself 
from the established church, or which holds 
tenets different from those of the prevailing 
denomination in a kingdom or state. 
SECTARIANISM, n. The disposition to 
dissent from the established church or pre- 
dominant religion, and to form new sects. 
SECT'ARISM, n. Sectarianism. [Little 
used.} 

SECT'ARIST, n. A sectary. [Not much 
used,} Warton. 

SECTARY, n. [Fr. sectosre.1 A person who 
separates from an established church, or 
from the prevailing denomination of 
Christians; one that belongs to a sect ; a 
dissenter. 

2. A follower; a pupil [Not m use.] 

SECTATOR,*. [Fr. sedates*.} A foEmw; 
a disciple; an adherent to a sect [Net 
mm need.} Raleigh. 

SECTILE, a. [L. eecHlis, from seco, to eut] 
A sects!* aioeral is one that is midway 
betweaa the brittle and the malleable, « 
•capstone and plumbago. 
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SECTION, «. [Fr. front L» eectie ; eoee, to 
eet dC] 

1. The not of cutting or of sep er ating by 
oMtfa^) ns, tbecec&n of bodies. 

2. A part sep arate d Aon the mt) a dbi- 
Aoi 

9. InMbni«oi% a distinct port or 
portion; the subdivMon of a chapter; the 
oirUon of a law or other writing or inatru- 
mL In lam, a Motion iseometimet call- 
ed a paragraph or article. Boyle. Locke. 

4. A distinct part ofa city, town, country or 
people ; a part of territory separated by 
geographical lines, or of a people oooaader- 
od m distinct. Thus we say, the northern 
or eastern Motion of the United States, the 
middle Motion, the southern or western Mo- 
tion. 

5. In geometry, a side or surface of a body or 
figure cut off by another ; or the place 
where lines, planes, &c. cut each other. 

Encyc. 

SECTIONAL, a. Pertaining to a section or 
distinct part of a larger body or territory. 

All sectional interests end party feelings, it is 
hoped, will hereafter yield to schemes of ambi- 
tion. Hotack. Mem. rf CUnion. 

SECTOR, n. [Fr. secteur , from L. seco, to 
cut.] ; 

1. In geometry , a part of a circle compre- 

hended between two radii and the arch ; | 
or a mixed triangle, formed by two radii 
and the arch of a circle. Encyc. , 

2. A mathematical instrument so marked 
with lines of sines, tangents, secants, 
chords, &c. as to fit all radii and scales, j 
and usefol in finding the proportion be- 
tween quantities of the same kind. The 
sector is founded on the fourth proposition 
of the sixth book of Euclid, where it is 
proved that similar triangle* have their 
nomologous sides proportional. Encyc. 

1ECULAR, a. fFr. teculatre ; li.se color r ; , 
Sp. secular ; L. secularis, from atculum, 1 
the world or an age.] 

1. Pertaining to this present world, or to 


1. Pertaining to this present world, or to 
things not spiritual or holy, relating to 
things not immediately or primarily re- 
specting the soul, but the body ; worldly. 
The tecular concerns of bfe respect mak- 
ing provision for the support of life, the 
preservation of health, the temporal pros- 
perity of men, of states, &c. Secular pow- 
er is that which superintends and governs 
the temporal affairs of msn, the civil or 
political power; and is contradistinguished 
from spiritual or ecclesiastical power. 

2. Among catholics, not regular; not bound 
by monastic vows or rules ; not confined 
to a monastery or subject to the rules of a 
religious community. Thus we say, the 
tecular clergy , and the regular cle^y. 

3. Coming once in a century; as, a tecular 

in Rome, were games cele- 
brated once in an age or century, which 
laeted three days and nights, with sacn- 


laated three days and nights, with sacri- 
fices, theatrical shows, combats, sports, 
Ac. F edema Maximus 

Secular music, any music or songs not adapt- 
ed to sacred uses. 

Secular tong at poem, a song or poem com- 
pasad for the secular games, or song or 
rshsawed at thorn games. 
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SEC'ULAR, a. A charuh dfcwr or oCctote 
whom functions are oonfinad to the vocal 
department of the choir. Busby. 

SECULARTTY, a. WorUQinem; caprone 
attention to the things of the present life. 

Bucket***, 

SECULARIZATION, a. [front seeulariue.] 
The act of convartiag a regular person, 
place or benefioe into a tecular one. Moet 
cathedral church** ware formerly regular, 
that is, the canons were of religious or 
monastic orders ; but they have sine* been 
secularised. For the secularisation of s 
regular church, there is wanted the au- 
thority of the Pope, that of the prince, the 
bishop of the plane, the patron, and even 
the consent of the people. Encyc. 

SECULARIZE, o, t, [Fr. teculariter; from 
secular .] 

1. To make secular; to convert from spiri- 
tual appropriation to secular or common 
use; or to convert that which is regular 
or monastic into secular ; as, the ancient 
regular cathedral churches wsre secular- 
ised. 

At the Reformation, the abbey wm secular- 
ised. Cese, Smtx. 

2. To make worldly. 

SE€'ULARIZED,/>p. Converted from re- 
gular to secular. 

SECULARIZING, ppr. Converting from 
regular or monastic to secular. 
SECULARLY, adv. In a worldly manner. 
SEC'ULARNESS, a. A secular disposition ; 

worldliness ; worldly mindednets. 
SECTNDINE, n. [Fr secondines; from 
second, L. tecundut, from teuuor, to fol- 
low.] 

Seamdines, in the plural, is generally used, 
are the several coats or membranes m 
which the fetus is wrapped in the womb ; , 
the after-birth Core. Encyc. ' 

SECURE, a. ( L. tecurus; It eicuro: Sp. , 
seguro. It coincides in elements with the 
oriental tan and isd to shut or inclose, to 
make fast] 

1. Free from danger of being taken by an 
enemy , that may resist assault or attack. 
The place is well fortified and veiy secure. 
Gibraltar is a secure fortress. In this sense, 
secure is followed by against or from ; at, 
secure against attack, or from an enemy. 

2. Free from danger; safe; applied to per- 
sons; with from. 

3. Free from fear or apprehension of dan- 
ger ; not alarmed ; not disturbed by fear ; 
confident of safety ; hence, careless of the 
means of defense. Men are often most m 
danger when they feel most secure. 

Confidence then bore thee on, secure 
To meet no danger. Milton . 

4. Confident ; not distrustful ; with of. 

But thou, secure of soul, unbent with woes 


I spread a cloud before the victor's sight, 
Sustain’d the vanquish'd, and •sear'd his 
Sight Jbydm. 

3. To make certain ■ to put beyond bftiud. 
Liberty and fixed laws secure to every d- 
tisen due protection of person and property. 
The first duty and th* highest interest of 
men is to secure the flavor of God by repent- 
ance and faith, and thus to secure to them- 
selves foture felicity. 

3. To inclose or confine effectually ; to guard 
effectually from escape ; sometimes, to 
seixe and oonfine ; as, to secure a prisoner. 
The sherif pursued the thief with a war- 
rant, and secured him. 

4. To make certain of payment; at, to w- 
cure a debt by mortgage. 

6. To make certain of receiving a precarious 
debt by giving bond, bail, surety or other- 
wise ; as, to secure a creditor. 

0. To insure, as property. 

7. To make flat; as, to secure a door; to 
secure a rafter to a plate ; to secure the 
hatches of a ship. 

SECURED, pp. Effectually guarded or pro- 
tected; made certain; put beyond hasard , 
effectually confined ; made fast. 

SECURELY, adv. Without danger; safely , 
as, to pass a river on ios securely. But 
safely is generally used. 

2. Without fear or apprehension ; careless- 
ly ; in an unguarded state ; in confidence 
of safety. 

Ills (larlng foe securely him dsfy'd. Milton 
Devise not evil against thy neighbor, seeing 
be dwelleth securely by the*. Prov. Id. 

SECUREMENT, u. Security; protection. 
[NotueedA Brown. 

SECURENESS, n. Confidence of safety , 
exemption from fear ; hence, want of vi- 
gilance or caution. Bacon. 

SECURER, u. He or that which secures 
or protect*. 

SECURIFORM, a. [L. tecum, an ax or 
hatchet, and/orm.] 

In botany, having the form of an ax or 
hatchet Lee. 

SECURITY, n. [Fr. securitf, L. securitas. J 

1 Protection; effectual defense or safety 
from danger of any kind ; as, a cltam of 
forts erected for the security of the frontiers. 

2. That which protects or guards from dan- 
ger. A navy constitutes the security of 
Great Britain from invasion. 

3. Freedom from fear or apprehension; 
confidence of safety , wlicnre, negligence 


It concerns the most secure ef his strength, 
to pray to God not to expose him to an enemy. 

Rogers. 

5. Cnrelees; wanting caution. [See No. 3] 

6. Certain ; very confident. He is secure 
of a welcome reception. 

SECURE, e. I. To guard effectually from 
danger; to make safe. Fortifications may 
- secure a city ; ships ot war may secure a 
harbor. 


in providing mean* of defense. Security 
is dangerous, for it exposes men to attack 
wheu unprepared. Security in sin is the 
worst condition of the sinner. 

4. Safety; certainty We liave no security 
for peace with Algiers, but the dread of 
our navy. 

5. Any thing given or deposited to secure 

the payment of a di bt, or the performaaoe 
of a contract ; a* a bond with surety, a 
mortgage, the indorsement of a reeponst- 
ble man, a pledge, Ac. Blacketone. 

6. Something given or done to secure peace 

or good behavior. Violent and dangerous 
men are obliged to give security for their 
good behavior, or for keeping i be pence. 
This security consists in being bound with 
one or more suretiM in a recognisance to 
the king or state, Blaekstonr 
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SEDAN', n. [Fr. from the L. srtfro ; like | 
L. esseda .] < 

A portable chair or covered vehicle lor car- 
rying a single person. It is borne on poles 
bv two men. Diydm. Encyc. 

SEDATE, a. [L. sedatus, from tedo, to 
calm or appease, that is, to eel, to cause to 
subside.] 

Settled; composed; calm; quiet; tranquil; 
still ; serene ; unruffled by passion ; un- 
disturbed; as, a sedate soul, mind or tem- 
per. So we say, a tedate look or counte- 
nance. Dryden. Watte. 

SEDATELY, adv. Calmly; without agita- 
tion of mind. Locke. 

SEDATENESS, a. Calmness of mind, man- 
ner or countenance ; freedom from agita- 
tion; a settled state ; composure, serenity; 
tranquillity; as, sedateness of temper or 
soul ; sedateneu of countenance ; sedate- 
nese of conversation. Addison. 

SEDATION, n. The act of calming. [Not 
m use.] Colee. 

SED'ATlVE, a. [Fr. sedattf, from L. sedo, 
to calm.] 

In medicine, moderating muscular action or 
animal energy. Quincy. Coxe. 

SED'ATlVE, n. A medicine that moderates 
muscular action or animal energy. 

Quincy. Coxe. 

Se defendendo, in defending himself; the plea 
of a person charged with murder, who al- 
ledgea that he committed the act in his 
own defense. 

SED'ENTARILY, adv. [from sedentary.] 
The state of being sedentary, or living 
without much action. 

SEDENTARINESS, ». The state of being 
sedentary. 

SEDENTARY, a. [Fr. « edentaire; It. & 
Sp .sedentario; L. sedentarius, from tedeni, 
tedeo, to sit.] 

1. Accustomed to sit much, or to pass most 
of the time in a sitting posture , as, a te- 
dentary man. Students, taylors and women 
are tedentary porsons. 

2. Requiring much sitting ; as, a tedentary 
occupation or employment. 

3. Passed for the most part in sitting ; as, a 

tedentary life. Arbuthnot. 

4. Inactive; motionless; sluggish; as, the 

tedentary earth. Milton. 

The soul, considered abstractly from its 
passions, u of a remiss tedentary nature. 

Spectator. 

SEDGE, a. [Sax. yec^; perhaps from the 
root of L. teco, to cut; that is, sword grass, 
like L. gladiolus.] 

1. A narrow flag, or growth of such flags ; 
called in the north of England, teg or tag. 

Johnson. Barret. 

2. In New England, a species of very coarse 

S growing in swamps, and forming 
or dumps. 

ED, a. Composed of flags or sedge. 

SEDGY, a. Overgrown with sedge. 

On the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank. Shak. 
SEDIMENT, a. [Fr. from L. M&weAfem, 
from tedeo, to settle.] 

The matter which subsides to the bottom of 
liquors; settlings; lees; dregs. Bacon. 
SEDITION, a. (Tr. from L. seditio. The 
sense of this word is the contrary of that 
which is naturally deducible from tedo, or 


tedeo, denoting a rising or raging, rather 
than an appeasing. Bet to art is really to 
throw down, to drive, and sedition may be 
« setting or rushing together.] 

A factious commotion of the people, or a 
tumultuous assembly of men rising in op- 
position to law or the administration of 
justice, and in disturbance of the public 
peace. Sedition is a rising or commotion 
of less extent than an insurrsetion, and 
both are less than rebellion; but some kinds 
of sedition, in Great Britain, amount to 
high treason. In general, sedition is a local 
or limited insurrection in opposition to civil 
authority, as mutiny is to military. Exraiv. 
Luke xxiii. Acts xxiv. Encyc. 

SEDI'TIONARY, a. An indter or pro- 
moter of sedition. Bp. Hall. 

SEDITIOUS, a. [Fr. teditieux; L. seditio- 
tut.] 

1. Pertaining to sedition ; partaking of the 
nature of sedition , as, seditious behavior ; 
seditious strife. 

2. Tending to excite sedition ; as, seditious 
words. 

3. Disposed to excite violent or irregular 
opposition to law or lawftil authority ; tur- 
bulent; factious, or guilty of sedition ; as, 
seditious dtizens. 

SEDITIOUSLY, adv. With tumultuous 
opposition to law ; in a manner to violate 
the public peace. 

SEDITIOUSNESS, a. The disposition to 
excite popular commotion in opposition to 
law; or the act of exdting such commotion. 
SEDU'CE, i. t. JTL. seduco ; se, from, and 
duco, to lead ; Fr. seduire; It. sedurre ; Sp. 
seducir.] 

1. To draw aside or entice from the path of 
rectitude and duty in any manner, by flat- 
tery, promises, bribes or otherwise ; to 
tempt and lead to iniquity ; to corrupt ; to 
deprave. 

Me the gold of France did not seduce. Shak. 
In the latter times, some shall depart from 
the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits. 

1 Tim. iv. 

2. To entice to a surrender of chastity. He 
that can seduce a female is base enough to 
botrav her. 

SEDU'CED, pp. Drawn or enticod from 
virtue ; corrupted , depraved. 
SEDU'CEMENT, a. The act of seducing, 
seduction. 

2. The means employed to seduce ; the arts 
of flattery, falsehood and deeeption. Pope. 
SEDU'CEH, n. One that seduces ; one tnat 
| by temptation or arts, entices another to 
depart from the path of rectitude and duty ; 
pre-eminently, one that by flattery, pro- 
mises or falsehood, persuades a female to I 
I surrender her chastity. The seducer of a 
female is little less cnminal than the raur- 1 
derer. 

2. That which leads astray ; that which en- 
tices to evil. 

He whose Arm frith no reason could remove, 
Will melt before that soft seducer, love. 

Dryden. 

SEDU'CIBLE, a. Capable of being drawn 
asido from the path of rectitude ; corrupt- 
ible. Brown. 

SEDU'CING, ppr. Enticing from the path 
of virtue or chastity. 

SEDUCTION, a. [Fr. from L. tedu die.] 


1. The aotef seducing, «r of enticing from the 
path of duty; ina general mm. Mtmmond. 

2. A ppr opri ately , tha actor crime at per- 
suading a female, by flattery or deception, 
to surrender her chastity. A woman who 
is above flattery, is least liable to seduction; 
but the best safeguard is principle the Jove 
of purity and hounasa, the fear of God and 
reverence for his commands. 

SEDUCTIVE, a. Tending to lead aetray ; 
apt to mislead by flattering appearances. 

Stephens. 

SEDU'LITY, a. [L.tedulUati Its# daUiil. 
Sat Sedulous.] 

Diligent and assiduous application to busi- 
ness ; constant attention ; unremitting in- 
dustry in any pursuit. It denotes constancy 
and perseverance rather than intenseness 
of application. 

Let there be but the some propensity end 
bent of will to religion, and then will be the 
same sedulity and indefatigable industry in 
men’s inquiries into It. South. 

SEDTJLOUS, a. [L. sedulut, from the root 
of tedeo, to sit; as, assiduous, from assideo.] 
Literally, sitting close to an employment ; 
hence, assiduous; diligent in application 
or pursuit ; constant, steady and perseve- 
ring in business or in endeavors to effect 
an object; steadily industrious; as, the 
sedulous bee. Prior. 

What signifies the sound of words in prayer, 
without the affection of the heart, and a sedu- 
lous application of the proper means that may 
lead to such an end ? L* Estrange. 

SED'ULOUSLY, adv. Assiduously, indus- 
triously ; diligently; with constant or con- 
tinued application. 

SEDOJLOUSNESS, a. Assiduity; assidu- 
ousness; steady diligence; continued in- 
dustry or effort. 

SEE, ». [Fr. sitge ; Scot tege ; Arm. sicA.] 

1. The seat of episcopal power; a diocese j 

thejurisdiction of a bishop. Swift. 

2. The seat of an archbishop; a province or 

jurisdiction of an archbishop ; as, an archi- 
episcopal see. Shak. 

3. The seat, place or office of the Pope or 
Roman pontif ; as, the papal see. 

4. The authority of the Pope or court of 
Rome ; as, to appeal to the see of Rome 

Addison. 

SEE, v. t. pret saw; pp. seen. [Sax. yeon, 
yeojan, jeyoon ; G. sehen ; D. zim, pret. 
zag, saw , Dan. seer; Sw. se. This verb 
is contracted, as we know by the Eng. 
sight, Dan sigt, G. gesicht, D. z igt, geztgt. 
Ch. K3D, nao or *sd, to see. Class Sg. No. 
34. In G. besuchen is to visit, to see, and 
this is from suchen, which is the Eng. to 
seek, and to seek is to look for. In G. go- 
such is a suit, a seeking, demand, petition ; 
and versuchen is to try, Eng. essay. We 
have then decisive evidence that see, seek, 
L. teqoor, and Eng. essay, are all from the 
same radix. The primary sense of the 
root is to strain, stretch, extend ; and as 
applied to see, the sense is to extend to, to 
reach, to strike with the eye or sight] 

1. To perceive by the eye ; to have know- 
ledge of the existence and apparent quali- 
ties of okgects by the organa of sight: to 
behold. 

I will now turn aside and sssthis great sight 
Exod.ttL 
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3. To observe; to note or notice ; to know; 
to regard or look to; to take oars ; to at- 
toad, m to tits «— c irt fa o of woe octet or 
to too perfor man ce of so me t hing . 

Oho torn first «m staple Mm* mod m that 
com p re htwd It tote you ga^any 

As* that ye Ml Mttot by tto my, Gen. xlv. 

3. To dammar; to desory; to understand. 
Who io dull as not to see the device or 
stratagem? Very noble actions often lose 
much of tbelr excellence when tbe mo- 
tives ate wm> 

4. To converse or have intercourse with. 
We improve by wdsy men of different 
Jutes and tempers. 

5. To visit ; as, to call and are a friend. The 
physician sees his patient twice a day. 
1 Sam. xv. 1 Cor. xvi. 

6. To attend ; to remark or notice. 

I had a mind to tee him out, and therefore 
did not care to contradict him. Adiitms. 

7. To behold with patience or sufferance ; 
to endure. 

It was not meet for us to see the king's dis- 
honor. Esra iv. 

8. In Scripture, to hear or attend to. 

I turned to tee the voice that spoke with me. 

Rev. i. 

9. To feel , to suffer; to experience. 

Make us glad according to the days wherein 

thou hast afflicted us, and the years in which 
we have teen evil. Ps. xe. 

If a man shall keep my saying, he shall 
never set death. John will. Luke ii. 

10. To know ; to learn. 

Go, I pray thee, tee whether it be well with 
thy brethren. Gen. xxxviL 

11. To perceive; to understand, to com- 
prehend. I tee the train of argument , 1 
tee his motives. 

1 2. To perceive ; to understand experimen- 
tally. 

I tee another law in my members. Rom. vii. 

13. To beware. 

See thou do it not. Rev. xix. 

14. To know by revelation. 

The word that Isaiah, the son of Amox, saw 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem. Is. ii xin. 
13. To have faith in and reliance on. 

Seeing him who is invisible Heb. xi 
16. To enjoy ; to have fruition of. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
tee God. Matth. v. 

SEE, v. i. To have the power of perceiving 
by the proper organa, or the power of 
sight. Some animals, it is said, are able 
to ter beat in the night. 

2. To discern ; to have intellectual sight ; to 

penetrate; to understand; with through 
or info,’ as, to see through the plans or po- 
licy of another; to see into artful schemes 
and pretensions. TUlottun. 

3. To examine or inquire See whether 
the estimate is co rrect 

4. To be attentive. Shah. 

5. To have ftdl understanding. 

But now ye say, we see, there Owe your sin 
remaineth. John xix. 

See to it, look well to it; attend; oonxhler; 
take eve. 

Let me tee, let m see, are need to express 
consideration, or to introduce the particu- 
lar oensiderwtfto of a subject, or some 
eofceme or calculation. 


As* is mad imperatively, to toBtfce attention 
of others to an otyect er a tobgjeot. See, 
see, how the balloon asotndt. 

Ac what it Is to have a post In your house. 

Pope, 

SEED, u. [Sax. jaet>; O. mat ; D. uaud; 
Dan. mi; Sw. tki; from the verb ease. 
Qu. W. hid, Arm. had.] 

1.‘ The substance, animal or vegetable, 
which nature prepares for the reproduc- 
tion and conservation of the species. The 
seeds of plants are a deciduous part, con- 
taining the rudiments of a new vegetable, 
la some cases, the seeds constitute the 


fruit or valuable part of plants, as in the 
case of wheat ana other esculent grain) 
sometimes the seeds are inclosed m the 
fruit, as in apples and melons. When ap- 
plied to animal matter, it has no plural. 

2. That from which any thing springs ; first 

principle ; original ; as, the seeds of virtue 
or vice. Hooker. 

3. Principle of production. 

Praise of great acts to scatters as a teed. 

Weller. 

4. Progeny ; offspring ; children ; descend- 
ants , as, the teed of Abraham ; the teed of 
David. In this sense, the word is applied 
to one person, or to any number collec- 
tively, and admits ot the plural form ; but 
rarely used in the plural. 

5. Race , generation ; birth. 

Of mortal teed they were not held. Waller. 

SEED, v. t. To grow to maturity, so as to 
produce seed. Maix will not teed in a cool 
climate. Swtft. 

2. To shed the seed. Mortimer. 

SEED, v. t. To aow , to sprinkle with seed, 
which germinates and taxes root Belknap. 

SEED-BUD, a. [teed axxd bud.) The germ, 
germen or rudiment of the fruit in era- 

SKE^D-CAKE, n. [teed and cake.] A sweet 
cake containing aromatic seeds. Tutter. 

SKKD-€6AT, n. In botany, the aril or 
outer coat of a seed. Martyn. 

SEED- LEAK, w. In botany, the primary 
leaf. The seed-leaoet are the cotyledons 
or lobes of a seed expanded and in vegeta- 
tion. Martyn. 

SEEDLING, n. A young plant or root 
just sprung from the seed. Evelyn. 

SEED-LIP, \ n. A vessel in which a sow- 

SEED-LOP, / er carries the seed to be 
dispersed. England. 

SEED-LOBE, n. The lobe of a seed; a 
cotyledon, — which see. 

SEEDNE8S, n. Seed-time. [Not in use.] 

SEED-PEARL, n. [seed and pearl.] Small 
grains of pearl. Boyle. 

SEE'D-PLAT, \ n. [teed and plat] The 

SEED-PLOT, j ground on which seeds 
are sown to produce plants for transplant- 
ing ; hence, 

2. A nursery ; a place where anv thing iS 
sown or planted for cultivation. Hammond. 

SEEDSMAN, n. [teed and man. j A per- 
son who deals in seeds ; also, a sower. 

Diet. 

SEE* D-TIME, a. [teed and time.] The ses- 
son proper (hr sowing. 

While the earth remaineth, teed-thu and 
harvest, and eold and beat, and summer and I 
winter, aad day sad night, shall not cease. 
Gee. vUL 
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SEED-VESSEL, a. In botany, tepariaat? 
which contains the sseds. 

SEEDY, «. [from seed.] Abounding with 
seeds. Di al . 

2. Having a peculiar flavor, supposed to be 
derived from the weeds growing awtfflf 
the vines ; applied to Preach brandy. 

SEE'ING, ppr. [from set.] P* retiringly 
the eye; knowing; understanding; ob- 
serving ; beholding. 

[Non. This participle appear* to be used Indefi- 
nitely, or without direct reference to a person or 
persons. "Wherefore come ye tome, teeing 
ye hate me ?" Gen. xxvl. That Is, since, or 
the fact being that or thus t because that. In 
this form of phraseology, that U understood or 
Implied after seeing, why come yo to me, teeing 
that, ye hate me ? The resolution of the phrase 
or sentence Is, ye hate me i tliat fact being seen 
or known by you, why come ye to me T or, why 
come ye to me, ye seeing [knowing] that Ikct 
which follows, vis. ye hate me. In this case, 
teeing retains its participial character, although 
its relation to the pronoun Is somewhat obscu- 
red. Originally, seeing, in this use, tod direct 
relation to the speaker or to some other person. 
“ Now 1 know ttot thou foarett God, seeing 
thou hast not withheld thy son." Gen. xxii. 
Here seeing refers to /, or according to the lan- 
guage of syntax, agrees or accords with /. I 
know thou fearest God, for 1 tet thou hast not 
withheld thine only sou j I know thou fcaretl 
God by teeing, in consequence of seeing this 
fort, thou hast not withheld thine only son. But 
the use of teeing is extended to rases in which 
it cannot be referred to a specific person or per- 
sons, in which cases it expresses the notoriety 
or admission of a fact in genera), and Is left, 
like the French ms, in the phrases on dit, on ooit, 
without application to any particular person. J 

SEEK, v. t. pret. and pp. taught, pronoun- 
ced tawl. [Sax. yecaii, yu>can, to aeek, to 
oomc to ; ayecan, to require ; jeyecau, to 
aeek, to come to; yojijacan, yop/ujcan, to 
forsake ; G. tuc/ism, to seek ; absuchtn, to 
pick off*; betuchen, to visit, to see ; gtsuch, 
suit, petition , yesuche, a continued seek- 
ing ; vertuchm, to try, prove, tempt, essay, 
strive , vertuch, trial, essay ; I), xothen, to 
seek, to look for, to try or endeavor ; be- 
xorLen, to visit, to try , getoek, a seeking ; 
opnoeken , to seek , venoeken, to request, 
desire, invito, try, tempt, to visit; Dan. 
•oyer, to seek, to endeavor , bt soger, to vi- 
sit Jvrtoger, to try, to tttay, to experiment, 
to tempt , optuyrr, to seek or search after; 
Sw. tlka, to seek, to sue, lo court ; tbka, 
en laglsyen, to sue one at law , betbka, to 
visit , flrsbka, to try, to essay, to tompt. 
Those words all accord with L. sty nor, 
Ir. seichim, to follow ; for to trek ia to go 
after, and the primary sense ia to advance, 
to press, to drive forward, as in the L. 
peto. Sec Euap, from the Mae root, 
through the Italian and French. Now in 
Sax. yopyacan, yopyvcan, ia to fortake ; 
yacan is to slriv e, coutond, whence English 
take, and pecan, yecan, is to seek. But in 
Swedish, /ftrsodro, to forsake, to renounce, 
is from sak, thing, cause, suit, Sax yaea, 
English take ; 'mlHxdnh, for eager, to re- 
nounce, ia from tiger, to say; tag, a thing, 
cause, matter, wit; oagd, a saying; G. 
Per sage a, to deny, to renounce, from togen, 
to ray, to tell; D. vertaaken, to deny, to 
fortake, to moke, from took, thing, cause, 
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and nsgpcn if to wgr or taO, which if the 
Sox. j-ecjan, to My. These clow affinities 
prove that sesk, essay, say, and L. segstor, 
are all from one radix, coinciding with 
Cr. per to seek, to strive. Claae Sg. No. 
46. and tee No. 30. Ar. The English verb 
hee seems to be from the same root] 

1. To go in search or quest of: to look fbr ; 
to search for by going from place to place. 

The man asked him, saying, what sseksst 
thou t And he said, 1 seek my brethren. 

Gen. xxxv ii. 

2. To inquire for ; to ask for ; to solicit; to 
endeavor to find or gain by any means. 

The young lions roar after their prey, and 
tee* their meat from God. Ft. civ. 

Ha found no place for repentance, though he 
•ought it carefully with tears. Heb. xii. 
Others tempting him, fought of him a sign. 

Luke xi 

3. Ssek is followed sometimes by out or after. 
To seek out, properly implies to look for a 
specific thing among a number. But in 
general, the use of out and after with seek, 
u unnecessary and inelegant. 

To took God, hit name, or Jut face, in Scrip- 
ture, to ask for his favor, direction and 
assistance. Ps. lxiii. lxxxiii. 

God seeks men, when he fixeB his love on 
them, and by his word and Spirit, and the 
righteousness of Christ, reclaims and re- 
covers them from their miserable condi- 
tion as sinnors. Ezek. xxxiv. Ps. cxix. 
Luke xv. 

To seek after ihe life , or soul, to attempt by 
arts or machinations; or to attempt to 
destroy or ruin. Ps. xxxv. 

To seek peace, or judgment, to endeavor to 
promote it ; or to practice it. Ps. xxxiv. 

To teek an altar , temple, or habttaUon, to 
frequentit ; to resort to it often. 2 Chron. i. 
Amos v. 

To eeek out God's work*, to endeavor to un- 
derstand them. Ps. cxi. 

SEEK, v. i. To make search or inquiry ; to 
endeavor to make discovery. 

Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and 
read. Is. xxxiv. 

2. To endeavor. 

Ask not what pains, nor furthsr seek to know 
Their process, or the forms of law below. 

Dryde a. 

To eeek after, to mako pursuit ; to attempt 
to find or take. [See No. 3, supra.] 

To eeek for, to endeavor to find. KnoUss. 
To eeek to, to apply to; to resort to. 

1 Kings x. 

To eeek, at a loss; without knowledge, 
measures or experience. 

Unpractir’d, unprepar'd and still to seek. 

Milton. 

[This phrase, I believe, is wholly obso- 
lete.] 

SEE'KER, n. One that seeks ; an inquirer 
as, a seeker of truth. 

2 One of a sect that profess no determinate 

religion. Johnson. 

SEE'K-SORROW, ». [seek and sorrow.] 
One that contrives to give himself vexa- 
tion. [Ltttle used.] Sidney. 

SEEL, v t. [Fr. tceUer, to seal.] To dose 
the eyes, a term of falconry, from the 
practice of closing the eyes of a wild hawk. 

Bacon. 


SEEL, v. s. [Sax. rfhm* to ghw. 8 eeSefl.] 

, To lean; to incline to eoe side. [Ois.j 
Bacon. 

SEEL, \ n. The rolling or agitation of 
SEE'LING, j a ship in a storm. [06s.] 
Ainsworth. 

SEEL, n. [Sax. y®L] Th&a; opportunity; 

[ Obe .] Bay. 


SEE'LILY, adv. In a sffly manner. [06s.] 
" '■* Lucky; fortunate. 


SEE'LY, a. [from sesL,] 
[06s.] 

2. Silly; foolish; simple. 
SUL 
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Spenser. 
[06s, J [See 

illy.] Tusser. 

SEEM, v. s. [G. xiemen, to become, to be fit 
or suitable ; gememen, to become, to be- 
seem, to be meet, decent, seemly. In D. 
xweemen is to be like, to resemble, and tact- 
men is to fit or suit, to become. In Dan. 
tom is a seam, and simmer, signifies to hem, 
and also to become, to beseem, to be suita- 
ble, decent or seemly. This is certainly 
the G. xiemen , hence we see that seam 
and seem are radically the same word ; It. 
sembrare, to seem ; sembiante, like, similar, 
resembling; rassembrare, to resemble ; Sp. 
semejar, to be like ; Fr. sembler, to seem, 
to appear. These words seem to be of | 
one family, having for their radical sense, 
to extend to, to meet, to unite, to come to- 

S ither, or to press together. If so, the 
utch iaamen leads us to the oriental 
roots, Heb. Ch. & Syr. mat damah, to be 
hke; Eth. adam, to please, to 

suit; Ar. adama, to add, to unite, 

to agree, to suit, to conciliate, to confirm 
concord. Class Dm. No. 5. and 7. These 
verbs are radically one, and in these we 
find the primary sente of Adam ; likeness, 
or form.] 

1 . To appear ; to make or have a show or 
semblance. 

Thou art not what thou teem’ti. Skak. 
All teem’d well pleas’d ; all seem'd, but 
were not all. Milton. 

2. To have the appearance of truth or fact; 
to be understood aa true. It seems that 
the Turkish power is on the decline. 

A pnnre of Italy, it teems, entertained his 
miHtiesh on a great lake. Adduon. 

SEEM, v. t. To become; to befit. [06s.] 


SEE'MEll, n. One that carries an appear- 
ance or semblance. 

Hence we shall see, 

If pow’r change purpose, what our uemert 
be. Shak 

SEE 'MING, ppr Appearing; having the 
appearance or semblance, whether real or 
not. 

2. a. Specious. 

SEE'MING, n. Appearance; show, sem- 
blance. 

• 2. Fair appearance. 

These keep 

Seeming and savor all the winter long. Shak. 

3. Opinion or liking ; favorable opinion. 

Nothing more clear to their teeming. Hooker. 

His persuasive words impregn’d 

With reason to her seeming. [06i.] Milton. 

SEEMINGLY, adv. In appearanoe; in 
•how ; in semblance. 

This the ftther seemingly complied with. 


They depend eftaa on remote and seem i n g ly 

iEES^GNEsSTT Fair syptlnm l 
Jfoby. 


a. Unseemly; unfit; indeeo- 



SEE'MLlNESB, n. [from seemly,] Come- 
liness; grace; fitness; propriety; decen- 
cy ; decorum. 

When seemUness combines with portliness. 


SEE'MLY, a. [G. xiemlick ; D. taamelyk ; 
Dan. sommetig.] 

Becoming ; fit; suited to the oj^ject, occa- 
sion, purpose or character ; suitable. 

Suspense of judgment and exercise of cha- 
rity were safer and seemlier Cor Christian men, 
than the hot pursuit of these controversies. 

Hooker. 

Honor is not seemly for a fool Prov. xxvL 

SEE'MLY, adv. In a decent or suitable 
manner. Pope. 

SEE'MLYHED, n. [See Head and Hood.] 
Comely or decent appearance. [06s.] 

Chaucer. 

SEEN, pp. of See. Beheld ; observed ; un- 
derstood. 

2. a. Versed; skilled. 

Noble Boyle, notices in nature teen — [06s.] 
Dryden. 

SEER, n. [from see.] One who sees; as, 
a seer of visions. Spectator. 

2. A prophet ; a person who foresees fhture 
events. 1 Sam. ix. 

SEER- WOQD. [See Sear, and Sear-wood, 
dry wood.] 

SEE'-SAW, n. [Qu. saw and saw, or sea 
and sate.] 

A vibratory or reciprocating motion. Pope. 

SEE'-SAW, v. i. To move with a recipro- 
cating motion ; to move backward and 
forward, or upward and downward. 

Arbutknot. 

SEETHE, v. t. pret seethed, sod; pp. seeth- 
ed, sodden. [Sax. yeajran, yeoman, yy ban ; 
D, xu den; G. ttrden ; Sw. siuda; Dan 
syder , Gr. £»w, contracted from fsfe, 
Heb. TO to seethe, to boil, to swell, to be 
inflated. Class Sd. No. 4.] 

To boil , to decoct or prepare for food in 
hot liquor ; as, to seethe flesh. 

Thou shall not seethe a kid in its mother's 
milk Exod. xxiii. 

SEETHE, v. t. To be in a state of ebulli- 
tion ; to be hot Spenser. 

[Thu word » rarely used in the common 
concern* of life.] 

SEE'THED, pp. Boiled; decocted. 

SEE'THER, n. A boiler; a pot for boiling 
things. Dryden. 

SEETHING, ppr. Boiling; decocting. 

SEG, n. Sedge. [A'ot in use .] 

SEG'HOL, n. A Hebrew vowel-point, or 
short vowel, thus v, indicating the sound 
of the English e, in men. M. Stuart 

SEG'HOLATE, a. Marked with a seghol. 

SEGMENT, n. [Fr. from L. segmentum, 
from seco, to cut off. We observe here 
the Latin has teg, for sec, like the ft «e- 
yare, Sp. segar, and like the Teutonic 
Mges^Mepm, to saw; properly, a piece 

1. In g s omeiry , that part of the circle con- 
tained between a chord and an arch of 
that circle, or so much of the circle as is 
cut off by the chord. Hswton. 
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1 In jwemi, a pterteuteffer divided; as, 
thearaw ento afaealyx. 

SBOTlfry, a. [from L. amah.] SJuggfcb 
ne»; dullness; inactivity. fjVbt mnL) 
Diet. 

SEGREGATE, ». t. [L. tegrego; N,ftnn, 
and groa, flock.] 

To separate from other* ; to Mt snort 

Sherwood. 

SEGREGATE, a. Select [Littfewerf.] 
Wotton. 

Segregate poUnemg, {Polggeznia se g regata, 
Linn.,) a mode of inflorescence, when se- 
veral florets comprehended within a com- 
mon calyx, are tarnished also with their 
proper perianths. Marty*. 

SEGREGATED, pp. Separated; parted 
from others, 

SEGREGATING, ppr. Separating. 
SEGREGATION, n. [Fr.] Separation from 
others ; a parting. SAak. 

SEIGNEURIAL, a. senu'rial. [Fr. See 
Seumior.] 

2. Pertaining to the lord of a manor; ma- 
norial. 

2. Vested with large powers ; independent 
Temple. 

SEIGNIOR, a. tes'nyor. [Fr. seigneur , It 
signore ; Sp. ssiior; Port senhor ; from L. 
senior, elder ; tenet, old ; Ir. stan.} 

A lord; the lord of a manor; but used also 
in the south of Europe as a title of honor. 
The sultan of Turkey is called the Grand 
Seignior. 

SEIGNIORAGE, n. tee’nyorage. A royal 
right or prerogative of the king of England, 
by which he claims an allowance of gold 
and silver brought in the mass to be ex- 
changed for ooin. Encge. 

SEIGNIORIAL, the same as Setgntunal. 
SEIGNIORIZE, v. t. seehtgorize. To lord it 
over. [Little ted.'] Halifax. 

SEIGNIORY, n. see’nyory. [Fr. tetgneurte.] 

1. A lordship; a manor. Damet. Encyc 

2. The power or authority of l lord ; domi- 
nion. 

O’Neal never had any tetynory over that 
country, but what he got by encroachment upon 
the English. Spenser 

SEIN, n. [Sax. yep**. Fr feme. Arm. 
teigne ; L. tagena ; Gr. emytiep.] 

A large net for catching fish. The *r mu used 
for taking shad in the Connecticut, some- 
times sweep nearly the whole breadth of 
the river. 

SETNER, n. A fisher with a sein or net 
[ Not muck awed.] Carew. 

SETTY, n. [ L . if, one’s self 1 Something 
peculiar to a man’s seif. [Not well aut ho- 
med.] Toiler. 

SETZ ABLE, a. That may be seised ; liable 
to be taken. 

SEIZE, v. t. [Fr. soutr ; Arm. senna or 
teaga ; probably allied to attest, and to tit, 
set. The sense u to fall on, to throw one’s 
self on, which is nearly the primary sense 
of set. It must be noticed mat this word, 
in writers on law, is usually written teue ; 
as also m c o m p os i tion, disseise, disseisin, 
rodmeise. But except m law, R w usually 
or always written wise. It is desirable 
that the ort h ogr ap hy should be uniform.] 

I. To fall or rush upon suddenly and lay 
hold on ; or to gripe or grasp suddenly.’ 
The tiger rushes nom the thicket and 
VoL. II. 
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asms# his prey. A dog setose an animal by 
throat The hawk sobas a okfeken 
with his claws. The officer mats a thief. 
S. Tb take presessioa by Scree, wither with- 
out right 

At test they seise 

The scepter, sad regard not David’s 

MUtm. 

3. To invade suddenly; to talks bold of; to 
come upon suddenly ; ss, a feltr semes the 
patient 

And hope sad doubt alternate seise her soul. 

Ftps. 

4. To take possession by virtue of a warrant 
Or legal authority. The aherif sained the 
debtor’s goods; the whole estate was sewed 
and confiscated. We say, to arrest a per- 
son, to seise goods. 

A. To fasten • to fix. In seosum’s Umgm 
to fiwten two ropes or different parte of 
rope together with a cord. Mar. Did. 
To be trued of, to have possess i o n ; as, a 
griffin seised of hit prey. A. B. eras seised 
and possessed of the manor at Dale. 

Spenser. 

To teixe on or upon, is to fall on and map; 
to take hold on ; to take possession. Matth. 
xxi. 

SEIZED, pp. Suddenly caught or grasped 
taken by force ; invaded suddenly ; taken 
possession of ; fastened with a cord ; hav- 
ing possession. 

SK'lZER, n. One lhat seises. 

SE'IZiN, n. [Fr soisiae.] In law, posses- 
sion. Seisin is of two sorts, seisin in deed 
or fact, and seisin in law. Seisin in fact 
or deed, is actual or corporal possession ; 
seisin in law, is when something is done 
which the law accounts possession or sei- 
sin, ss enrollment, or when lends descend 
to an heir, but lie has not yet entered on 
them In this case, the law considers the 
heir as seized of the estate, and the person 
who wrongfully enters on the land is ac- 
counted a dmeizor. Cowel. Encge. 

2. The act of taking possession. [Not used 
except in /aw.] 

3. The thing preset sed; precession. Hole. 
Ltoerg of seam. [See Livery .] 

Primer teixtn. [See Primer. ] 

SE'IZING, ppr. Falling on and grasping 
suddenly; faying hold on suddenly ; taking 
possession by force, or taking by warrant , 


SE'IZING, n. The act of taking or grasping 
suddenly. 

2. In teamen’s language, the operation ofl 
fastening together ropes with a cord ; also, 
the cord or cords used for such fastening. 

Mar. Diet. 

SE'IZOR, *, One who seise*. Wheaton. 
SEI'ZURE, n The act of .erring; the act 
of laying hold on suddenly ; as, me seizure 
of a thief. 

2. The act of taking possession by force; as,*] 
the seizure of lands or goods ; the seizure 
of a town by an enemy ; the seizure of a 
throne by an usurper. 

3. The act of taking by warrant ; as, the 
seizure of contraband goods. 

4. The thing taken or seised. Mdlon. 
A. Gripe; grasp; po sses sio n. 

And give me seizure of the mighty wealth. 

Dryden. 

6. Catch; a catching. 


SIC 

Let there be ao sudden estesNkt* 

•yflshle, to gtog upon ft , , Watte. 

SE'JANT, sl In heraldry, Hftf JHMti 
with the fore fat straight pi pp l M to a 
lionor other beset 

SEJU'GOUS, a. [L. sejugk; tea, dx t md 

In i o fewy , a seiugous leaf k a pinnate leaf 
having nx pews of leaflets. Morton. 

SEJ UNCTION, ». [L. sejwndio ; te, mm, 
and jtmgo, to join.] 

The act of disjoining; a disuniting; sepa- 
ration. [Little wed.] Pearson. 

SEJUNG'IBLE, c. [supra.] That may be 
dimoined. [Little need] Pearson. 

SEKE, for Sick, [obsolete.] [See .Sc*.] 


8EL < €0UTH, a. [Sax. yel, yeh>, rare, and 
coufl, known.] 

Rarely known ; unusual ; uncommon. [0&*.] 
Spenser. 

SEL'DOM, ads. [Sax. jrelbon, jelbon ; D. 
zelden ; Q. selten ; Dan. ttlsom, seldtom , 
Bar. siltan, edition. In Danish, telekab, 
[tel and shape,'} is a company, fellowship, 
or dub. Sol probably signifies separate, 
distinct, coinciding with L. *oLu.} Rarely; 
not often ; not frequently. 

Wisdom and youth are seldom joined in one. 


SEL'DOM, a. Rare ; unfrequenti [Little 
used.} MiUon. 

SEL'DOMNESS, n. Rareness; tmeommou- 
nets , infrequency. Hooker. 

SELiySHOWN, a. [Sax. r*h> and shown. ) 
Rarely shown or exhibited. [Not m use. J 
Shaft. 

SELECT', v. t. [L. selectus, from seligo ; se, 
from, and lego, to pick, cull or gather.] 

To choose and take from a number; to take 
by preference from among others ; to pick 
out ; to cull ; as, to select the best authors 
for perusal; to select the most interesting 
and virtuous men for associates 

SELECT', a. Niedy chosen ; taken from n 
number by preference; choice, whence, 
preferable; more valuable or excellent 
than others ; as, a body of select troops ; a 
select company or society , a library con- 
sisting of select author*. 

SELECTED, pp. Chosen and taken by pre- 
ference from among a number , picked ; 
culled 

SELECTEDLY, adv. With care in selec- 
tion. Haywood. 

SELECTING, ppr. Choosing and taking 
from a number; picking out; culling. 

SELECTION, is. [L. seleetto.} The act of 
choosing and taking from among a num- 
ber; a taking from a number by prefer- 
ence. 

2. A number of things selected or taken 
from others by preference. I have a small 
but valuable teietiwn of hocks. 

SELECTIVE, a. Selecting; tending to 
select. [Unusual.} Fleming. 

SELECTMAN, n. [tried and man.] fa 
New England, a town officer chosen an- 
nually to manage (ha concerns of the 
town, provide tor tbs poor, fee. Their 
number is usually from three to seven in 
each town, end these eenstituto a kind of 
executive anthmity. 

SELECTNESS, a. The state ef being select 
or w«0 choeen. 

3 X 
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SELECTOR, «.[I^ Om thataeto ts or 
chooses from Knot* * number. 

SELEW ATE, *. A compound of Mimic 
acid with a bow. * J ’ ' 

SELEN'IC, a. Pertain^i to aelentaa, or 
extracted from, it; as, felenic add. 
SEL'ENITE, a. (Or. r<Xe»mK, from vDim*, 
the moon ; so called on account of its re- 
flecting the moon's light with brilliancy.] 
Foliated or cryatalimd sulphate of lime. 
Selenite ia a aubspedes of swphate of lime, 
of two varieties, maadre and adcular. 

1 CkmmlantL Kinoan. Nicholson. 
SELENITIC!, la. Pertaining to sele- 
SELENITICAL, J nlte; resembling it, 
or partaking of its nature and properties. 
SEL&NIUMi a. [supra.] A new elemen- 
tary body or substance, extracted from the 
pynte of Fahhin in Sweden. It is of a 
gray dark brown color, with a brilliant 
metallic luster, and slightly translucent. 
It is doubted whether it ougnt to be class- 
ed with the metals. Phillips. Ure. 

SELENIU'RET, \ a. A newly discovered 
SELENU'RET, J mineral, of a shining 
lead gray color, with a granular texture. 
It is composed chiefly of selenium, silver 
and copper. Cleaveland. Phtlkpi. 

SELENOGHAPH'IC, \a [infra.] Be- 
SELENOGRAPH'ICAL, / longing to se- 
lenography. 

SELENOGRAPHY, n. [Gr. «>*»„, the 
moon, and y(a0u, to describe.] 

A description of the moon ana its pheno- 
mena; a branch of cosmography. Encyc. 
SELF, a. or pron. Plur Selves ; used chiefly 
in composition. [Sax. j-ely, j-yljr ; Goth, 
a ilba ; Sw. stelf ; Don. selv ; G .telbtt, D. 
uelf. I know not the primary sense of 
tins word ; most probably it is to set or 
unite, or to separate from others. See 
Selvedge.'] 

1 In old authors, this word sometimes sig- 
nifies particular, very, or same. “ Ann on 
Kara jylpan ^eape;” in that same year, 
that very year. Sax. Chron. A. D. 10/32, 
10G1. 

Shoot another arrow that self way. Shak. 

On these self hills. Raleigh. 

At that self moment enters Palamon. 

liryden. 

In this sense, self is an adjective, and is 
now obsolete, except when followed bv 
same ; as, on the selfsame day ; the self - 
eame hour ; the self-same thing ; which ia 
tautology. Matth. viii. 

2. In present usage, self is united to certain 
personal pronouns and pronominal adjec- 
tives, to express emphasis or distinction ; 
also when tne pronoun it used reciprocal- 
ly. Thus for emphasis, I myself will 
write , I will examine for myself Thou 
thyself shalt go ; thou shalt see for thyself. 
You yourself shall write ; you shall see for 
yourself. He himself shall write; he shall 
examine for himself. She herself shall 
write ; she shall examine for herself. The 
child itself shall be carried ; it snail be 
present itself. 

Reciprocally, I abhor myself; thou en- 
richest Ihyielf ; he lores himself; she ad- 
mires herself; it pleases itself; velue 
ourselves , ye huiry yourselves ; they see 
themselves. I did not hurt him, he hurt 
himself ; he did not hurt me, I hurt myself, 


Except when added to praams used 
reciprocally, self serves to give emphasis 
to the pronoun, or to render the distinc- 
tion .expressed by it more etaphatioaL U I 
myself will decide,” not only expresses my 
determination to decide, but the deter- 
mination that no other shall decide. 

Himself, herself, themselves, are used in 
the nominative case, as well as in the ob- 
jective. 

Jesus himsef baptized not, but his disciples. 

John iv. See Matth. xxfll. 4. 

3. Self is sometimes used as a noun, noting 
the individual subject to his own contem- 
plation or action, or noting identity of per- 
son. Consciousness makes every one to 
be what he calls self. 

A man’s self may be the worst fellow to con- 
verse with in the world. Pope. 

4. It also signifies personal interest, or love 
of private interest , selfishness. 

The fondness we have for self — furnishes an- 
other long rank of prejudices. Watts. 

Self is much used in composition. 

SELF-ABA'SED, a. [self and abase.] Hum- 
bled by conscious guilt or shame. 

SELF-ABA'SEMENT, n. Humiliation or 
abasement proceeding from consciousness 
of inferiority, guilt or shame. Milner. 

SELF-ABA'SING, a. Humbling by the 
consciousness of guilt or by shame. 

SELF- ABU'S E, n. [self and abuse.] The 
abuse of one’s own person or powers. 

Shah 

SELF-ACCU'SING, o. [self and accuse.] 
Accusing one’s self; as, a self -accusing 
look. Sidney. 

SELF-ACTIVITY, n. [self and activity.] 
Self-motion, or the power of moving one’s 
self without foreign aid. Bentley. 

SELF-ADMIRATION, n. Admiration of 
one’B self. Scoff. 

SELF-ADMI'RING, a. Admiring one’s self. 

Scott. 

SKI.F-AFFA'IRS, n.plur. [self and affair ] 
One’s own private business. Shah. 

SELF-AFFRIGHTED, a. f self and af- 
fright.] Frightened at one’s self. Shak. 

SELV-APPLAUSE, n self-applauz'. Ap- 
plause of one’s self. 

SELF-APPROVING, c. That approves of 
one’B own conduct. Pope. 

SELF-AHfiU'MED, a. Assumed by one’s 
own net or without authority. Mitford. 

SELF-BAN'ISHED, «. [self and banish.] 
Exiled voluntarily. 

SELF-BEGOTTEN, a. [self and beget.] 
Begotten by one’s own powers. 

SELF'-BORN, a. [self and born.] Bom or 
produced by one s self. 

SELF-CENTERED, a. [self and center.] 
Centered in itself. 

The earth se{f-ce*Ur'd and unmov’d. 

Ihyden. 

SELF-CHAR'ITY, «. [self and chanty.] 
Love of one’* self. Shak. 

SELF-COMMU'NICATIVE, * [self and 
communicative.] 

Imparted or communicated by its own pow- 
ers. Norris. 

SELF-CONCE'IT, s. [*?lf and conceit,] A 
high opinion of one’s self; vanity. 

8ELF-C0NCE'ITED, a. Vain ; having a 
high or overweening opinion of one’s own 
person or merits. V Estrange. 


SELF-CQNCETTEDNESS, *. Vanity; an 
overweening opinion of one’s own parson 
or aooemphsWents. Locke. 


SELF-CON'FIDENCE, n. [m? and evi- 
dence.] 

Confidence in one’s own judgment or abili- 
ty ; reliance on one’s own opinion or pow- 
ers, without other aid. 

SELF-CON'FIDENT, a. Confident of one’s 
own strength or powers; relying on the 
correctness of one’s own judgment, or the 
competence of one’s own powers, without 
other aid. 


SELF-CONFI'DING, a. Confiding in one’s 
own judgment or powers, without the aid 
of others. Pope. 

SELF-CON'SCIOUS, a. [self and cots- 
scious.] Conscious in one’s self. Dry den. 

SELF-CON'SCIOUSN ESS, n. Conscious- 
ness within one’s self. Locke. 


SELF-€0NS1D'ERING, «. [self and con- 
sider.] 

Considering in one’s own mind ; delibera- 
ting. Pope. 

SELF-CONSUMING, o. [self and con- 
sume.] That consumes itself. Pope. 

SELF-CONTRADICTION, n. [errand 
contradiction.] 

The act of contradicting itself, repugnancy 
in terms. To be ana not to be at the 
same time, is a self-contradiction ; a pro- 
position consisting of two members, one of 
which contradicts the other. 


SELF-CONTR ADICT'ORY, a. Contradict- 
ing itself. Spectator. 

SELF-CONVICTED, a. [self and convict.] 
Convicted by one’s own consciousness, 
knowledge or avowal. 

SELF-CON V I C'T ION, n. Conviction pro- 
ceeding from ones own consciousness, 
knowledge or confession. Swift. 

SELF-CREATED, a. Created by one’s 
Belf ; not formed or constituted by another. 

Milner. 

SELF-DECE'IT, n. [self and deceit ] De- 
ception respecting one’s self, or that origi- 
nates from one’s own mistake ; self-de- 
ception. Spectator. 

SELF- DECEIVED, a. [self and deceit*.] 
Deceived or misled respecting one’s self 
by one’s own mistake or error. 

SELF-DECE'IVJNG, a. Deceiving one’s 
self. 


SELF-DECEPTION, n. [supra.] Decep- 
tion concerning one’s seif, proceeding 
from one’s own mistake. 

SELF-DEFENSE, n. self-defens!, [self and 
defense.] 

The act of defending one’s own person, 
property or reputation. A man may be 
justifiable in killing another in self-defense. 

SELF-DELU'SION, n. [self and delusion.] 
The delusion of one’s self, or respecting 
one’s self. South. 

SELF-DENI'AL, n. [self and denial.) The 

I denial of one’s self; the forbearing to 
gratify one’s own appetites or desires. 

South. 

SELF-DENY'ING, o. Denying one’s self; 
a forbearing to indulge one’s own appe- 
tites or desires. 

SELF-DEPENDENT, \ a. Depending on 

SELF-DEPENDING, / one’s self. Scott. 

SELF-DESTRUCTION, n. [self and de- 
struction.] 
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The dmtraetia* ef one's self; ttioatenr de- 
struction. 

SELF-DESTRUCTIVE, «. Tending to th£ 
daatmetkw of one’s self. 

SELF-DETERMINATION,*, [se^and 
determination.] 

Determination by one’s own mind ; or de- 
termination by its own powers, without ex- 


termination by its own powers, without ex- 
traneous impulse or influence. 

SELF-DETERM'INING, a. Determining 
by or of itself; determining or deciding 
without extraneous power or influence ; as, 
the self-determining power of the wilL 

SELF-DEVOTED, o. [self and devote. 1 
Devoted in person, or voluntarily devoted 
in person. 

8ELF-DEVOTEMENT, «. The devoting 
of one‘s person and services voluntarily to 
any difficult or hasardous employment. 

Memoirs of Buchanan. 

SELF-DEVOUR'ING, a. [se^and devour.-] 
Devouring one's self or itself. Denham. 

SELF-D1 FPU'S 1VE, e. [self end diffusive. j 
Having power to diffUse itself; that dif- 
ftises itself. Norris. 

SELF-ENJOYMENT, n. [self and enjoy- 
ment.] Internal satisfaction or pleasure. 

SELF-ESTEE'M, a. [re// and esteem.] The 
esteem or good opinion of one's self. 

MUton. 

SELF-ESTIMATION, n. The esteem or 
good opinion of one’s self. Milner. 

SELF-EV'IDENCE, a. [«f/and evidence.] 
Evidence or certainty resulting from a pro- 
position without proof ; evidence that meas 
offer to the mind upon bare statement. 

Locke. 

SELF-EV'IDENT, a. Evident without proof 
or reasoning , that produces certainty or 
clear conviction upon a bare presentation 
to the mind , as, a self-evident proposition 
or truth. That two and three make five, 
is self-evident. 

SELF-EV'IDENTLY, adv. By means of 
self-evidence. 

SELF-EXALTATION, ». The exaltation 
of one’s self. Scott 

SELF-EXALTING, a. Exalting one’s self. 

SELF-EXAMINATION, ». [self and ex- 
animation.] 

An examination or scrutiny into one's own 
state, conduct and motives, particularly m 
regard to religious affections and duties. 

South. 

SELF- EXCUSING, a. Excusing one's self 
Scott. 

SELF-EXISTENCE, i». [self and exist- 
ence.] 

Inherent existence ; the existence possessed 
by virtue of a being's own nature, and in- 
dependent of any other being or cause ; an 
attribute peculiar to God. Blackmore. 

SELF-EXISTENT, a. Existing by its own 
nature or essence, independent of any other 
cause. God is the only self -existent being. 

SELF-FLATTERING, «. [seff and fatter.] 
Flattering one’s sett 

SELF-FLATTERY, a. Flattery of one's 
sel£ 

SELF-GLORIOUS, «. [self and glorious.] 
Springing from vara glory or vanity; vain; 


SELF-HEAL, *. [self and Aral] A plant 

| of the genus Sametue, end wether or the 
genus Prunella. Pmn. <f Plants. 

SELF-HE'ALING, a. Havtegthe power or 
property of healing itself. The stif-keal- 
tng power of bring animals and vegetables 
& a property as wonderftil as R is indica- 
tive of divine goodness. 
SELF-HOM'ICIDE, a, Oe^aadfcHaicfck.] 
The killing one’s self. Hakewill. 

SELF-I'DOLIZED, a. Idolised bv one’s 
self. Cooper. 

SELF-IMPARTING, a. [se# and maart.] 
Imparting by its own powers and will. 

Norris. 

SELF-IMPOSTURE, a. [sef and impos- 
ture.] 

Imposture practiced on one's self. South. 

SELF-INTEREST, a. f self and interest] 
Private interest ; the interest at advantage 
of one's self, 

SELF-INTERESTED, o. Having self- 
interest , particularly concerned for one's 
self 

SELF-JUSTIFIER, a. One who excuses 
or justifies himself. J. M. Mason. 

SELF-KIN'DLED, a. [self and kindle.] Kin- 
dled of itself, or without extraneous aid or 
power. Dryden. 

SELF-KNOWING, a. [self and know. J 
Knowing of itself, or without communica- 
tion from another. 

SELF-KNOWL'EDOE, a. The knowledge 
of one’s own real character, abilities, 
worth or demerit 

SELF-LOVE, a. Of/aml love.] The love of 
one’s own person or happiness. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul 
Pope. 

SELF-LOVING, a. Loving one's self. 

Walton. 

SELF'- METAL, a. [self and metal.] The 
same metal. 

SELF-MOTION, n. and morion.] Mo- 
tion given by inherent powers, witliout ex- 
ternal impulse ; spontaneous motion. 


SELF-H* ARMING, a. [self and harm.) In- 
juring or hurting out's self ar itself. Sharp 


tcmal impulse ; spontaneous motion. 

Matter u nut endued with self-notion. 

Chsyne. 

SELF-MOVED, a. [self and move.] Moved 
by inherent power without the aid of ex- 
ternal impulse. Pope. 

SELF-MOVING, a. Moving or exciting to 
action by inherent power, without the im- 
pulse of another body or extraneous in- 
fluence. Pope. 

SELF-MUR'DER, n. [self end murder.] The 
murder of one’s self ; suicide. 

SELF-MUR'DEREK, a. One who volun- 
tarily destroys his own life. 

SELF-NEGLECTING, a. [self and neg- 
lect.] A neglecting of one’s telfT 
Self- lore Is not so great a sin si sef-neglecti 
lag. Shak 

SELF-OPIN'fON, n. [self and opinion.] 
One’s own opinion. Collier. Prior. 

SELF-OPIN'IONED, a. Valuing one's own 
opinion highly. 

SELF-PARTI AI/IT Y, a. [se(f and parti- 

That partiality by which a man overrates 
his own worth w baa compared with others. 

Karnes, j 


SELF-PLE'ASIN G, a. (satf ptom.) 
Pitaaiag one’s self; gratifying om% own 

SELF-PRAISE, a. [self and nmits.] The 
praise of one’s self; aalfopplauae. 

SELF-PREF'ERENCE, a. [self and prefer* 
enee.] The prefers noe of one’s self to 
others. 

SELF-PRESERVATION,*, Off and pre- 

servation.] 

The preservation of one’s self (tom destruc- 
tion or injury. Milton. 

SELF-REPEL'LENCY, a. [ssf and repet- 

The'ralierent power of repulsion in a body. 

SELF-REPEL'LING, a. [„//aml repl\ 
Repelling by ha own inherent power. 

SELF-REPROVED, a. [self and reprove.] 
Reproved by consciousness or one’s own 
sense of guilt. 

SELF-REPROVING, o. Reproving by con- 
sciousness. 

SELF-REPROVINO, a. The act of remo- 
ving by a a nscious sense of guilt Shaft. 

SELF-RESTRA'INED, a. [self and rr- 
strain.] 

Restrained by itself, or by one’s own power 
or will ; not controlled by external forco or 
authority. Dryden. 

SELF-RESTRA'ININO, a. Restraining or 
controlling itself. 

SELK'-SAMK, a. [self and tame.] Nume- 
rically the same, the very tame; identical. 

Scripture. 

SELF'-SEEKING, a. [self arid seek.] Seek- 
ing one’s own interest or happiness ; self- 
ish. Arhuthnot. 

SELF-SLAUGHTER, n. self-slau'ler. [selj 
and slaughter,] 

Tie slaughter of one’s self. Shak. 

SKLF-SUBDU'ED, a. [self and subdue.] 
Subdued by one’s own power or means. 

Shak. 

SELF-SUB VERS'I V E, a. Overturning or 
subverting itself. J P. Smith. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY, a. [self and suf- 
ficiency.] 

An overweening opinion of one’s own 
strength or worth , excessive confidence 
in one’s own couipctence or sufficiency. 

Dryden. 

SELF-SUFFICIENT, a. Having ftill con- 
fidence in one’s own strength, abilities or 
endowments ; whence, haughty ; over- 
bearing. Watts. 

SELF-TORMENTOR, n One who tor- 
ments himself. 

SELF-TORMENTING, a. [self and tor- 
ment.] 

Tormenting one’s self; as, self-tormenting 
sin. Craskaw. 

SELF-VA L'UING, a Esteeming one's self. 

Parnell. 

SELF-WILL', n. [self trill.] One's own 
wilt, obstinacy 

SELF-WILL'KD, a. Governed by one’s 
own will ; not yielding to the will or wishes 
of others; not accommodating or com- 
pliant ; obstinate. 

SELF-WRONG', a. [self and wrong.] 
Wrong done by • person to himself. 

Shak. 
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SELFISH, a. Regarding one's own inter* 
est chiefly or solely ; influenced in actions 
by a viewto private advantage. Spectator. 
[“ Selfish we owe to the Puritans.* WeHm. 
Rev. No, 27. p, M. E.H.B.] 

SELFISHLY, adv. In a selfish manner; 
with regard to private interest only or 
chiefly. pope. 

SELFISHNESS, n. The exclusive regard 
of a person to his own interest or happi- 
ness; or that supreme selfdove or self-j 
preference, which leads a person in his 
actions to direct hie purposes to the ad- 
vancement of hie own interest, power or 
happiness, without regarding the interest 
of others. Selfishness, in its worst or un- 
qualified sense, is the very essence of hu- 
man depravity, and stands in direct oppo- 
sition to benevolence, which is the essence 
of the divine ehsracter. As God is love, 
so man, in his natural state, is selfishness. 
SELFNESS, «. Self-love , selfishness. [Not 
m use.] Sidney. 

SELL, for Self i and Stilt for Select. [Scot.] 
B . J onion. 

SELL, n. [Fr. telle ; L. tella.] A saddle, 
and a throne. [Obi.] Spenser 

SELL, v. t. pret. and pp. told. [Sax. j-clan, 
f ellan, jylan or j-yllan, to give, grant, yield, 
assign or tell; yyllan to bote, to give in 
compensation, to give to boot ; Sw. talus , j 
Ice. selia; Dan. ttrlger ; Basque, taldu. 
The primary some is to deliver, send or 
transfer, or to put off. The sense of tell, as 
we now understand the word, is wholly de- 
rivative ; as we sec by the Saxon phrases, 
jyllan to ajenne, to give for ones own; 
yyllau to jype, to bostow for a gift, to be- 
stow or confer gratis.] 

1. To transfer property or the exclusive 
right of possession to another for an equi- 
valent in money. It is correlative to bug, 
as one party bugt what the other tells. It 
is distinguished from exchange ox barter, m 
which One commodity is given for another, 
whkreas in teUmg the consideration is 
money, dt its representative in current 
notes. To this distinction there may be 
exceptions. “ Esau told his birthright to 
Jacob for a mess of pottage." But this is 
unusual. “ Let us sell Joseph to the Isli- 
maelites— And they told him for twenty 
pieces of silver." Gen. xxxvji.. 

Among the Hebrews, parents had power 
to tell their children. 

2. To betray ; to deliver or surrender for 
money or a reward; as, to tell one’s country. 

3. To yield or give fora consideration. The 
troops fought like lions, and told their 
lives dearly ; that is, they yielded their 
lives, but first destroyed many, which made 
it a dear purchase for their enemies. 

4. In Scripture, to give up to be harassed 
and made slaves. 

He told them into the bands of their ene- 
mies. Judges il. 

3. To part with, to renounee or forsake. 

Buy the truth and sett it not Prov. xxiii. 
To tell one’s self to do evil, to give up one’s 
self to he the slave of sin, and to work 
wickedness without restraint 1 Kings 
xxi 2 Kings vii. 

SELL, «. t. To have commerce ; to practice 
adding. Shah. 

2. To be sold. Com tells at a good price. 


SELXANDER, n. A dry scab in a horse’s 
hough or pastern. Ainsworth. 

BELLTER, «. The person thatsaQs; a vender. 
SELLING, ppr. Transferring the property 
of a thing for a price or equinuentm money. 
2. Betraying for money. 

SELV'EDGE, n. [D. zelf-hant, self-border ; 
G. tahl-leisie, hall-list The first syllable 
appears to be self, and the last is edge.] 

The edge of cloth, where it is closed by com- 
plicating the threads ; a woven border, or 
border of close work. Exod. xxvii. 
SELVRD6ED, o. Having a selvedge. 
SELVES, plur. of Self. 

SEMBLABLE, a. [Fr.] Like; similar; 

sembling. [Not in ««.] Shah, 

SKMBLABLY, adv. In like manner. [JVoJ 
in use.] Shah, 

SEMBLANCE, n. [Fr. td. ; It. temb 
Sp. temeja and temqanua ; from the root 
of similar.] 

1. Likeness; resemblance; actual similitude; 
as, the semblance of worth; semblance of j 
virtue. 

The semblances and imitations of shells. 

Woodward. 

2. Appearance, show; figure; form. 

Their semblance kind, and mild their gestures 

were. Fairfax. 

SEMBLANT, «. Show; figure; resem- 
blance. [Not in ute ] Spent er. 

SEMBLANT, a. Like; resembling. [MX 
in use ] Prior. 

SEMBLATIVE, a. Resembling; fit; suit- 
able , according to. 

And all is semblatt ve a woman’s part. Shak. 
[Not in use.'] 

8EMBLE, v. t. [Fr. tembler . ] To imitate ; 
to represent or to make similar. 

Where sembling art may carve the fair effect. 
[AW in use.] Prior. 

SEM'I, L. semi, Gr. y/si, m composition, sig- 
nifies half. 

SEMl-ACID'IFIED, a. oxpp. Half acidi- 
fied. [See Acidify.’] 

SEM 1-AMPLEX'feAUL, a. [L.semi.am- 
plexus, or amplector, to embrace, and caultt, 
stem ] 

In botany, embracing the stem half way, as 
a leaf. Martyn. 

SEMI-AN'NUAL, a. [leni and annuo/.] 
Half yearly. 

SEMI-ANNUALLY, adv. Every half year. 
SEMl-AN'NULAR, a. [L. terns and annu- 
lus, a nng.] 

Having the figure of a half circle ; that is, 
half round. Grew. 

SEMI-AP’ERTURE, n. [temi and aperture.] 
The half of an aperture. 

SEMI-A'RIAN, n. [See Arum.] In ccclt- 
tiastical history, the Semi-arians were a 
branch of the Arians, who in appearance 
condemned the errors of Anus, but acqui- 
esced in some of his principles, disguising 
• them under more moderate terms. They 
did not acknowledge the Son to be con- 
substantial with the Father, that is, of the 
same substance, but admitted him to be of 
a like substance with the Father, not by j 
nature, but by a peculiar privilege. Encyc, 
SEMI-A'RIAN, a. Pertaining to semi-arian- 
ism. 

SEMI-AHUANISM, n. The doctrinv or 
tenets of the Semi-anans. The « m»-«ria j i- 
im of modern times consists in maintain-! 


ing the Son to have been from all eternity 
begotten by the wfll of die Father. Encyc. 

SEMI-BARBARIAN, «. [ssmi and bmiw 
rtoa.] Half savage ; partially civilised. 

MHford. 

SEMIBREVE, n. [temi and breve ; formerly 
written Semibref.l 

In music, a note of half the duration or time 
of the breve. It is now the measure note 
by which all others are regulated. It con- 
tains the time of two minimi, four crotch- 
ets, eight quavers, sixteen semiquavers and 
thirty-two demisemiquavers. 

SEMl-CAl/CINED, a. [semi and eo/cme.] 
Half calcined ; as, semi-calcined iron. 


SEMI-CASTRATE, r. t. To deprive of one 
testicle. 

SEMI-CASTRATION, n. Half castration ; 

deprivation of one teeticle. Brown. 

SEMICIRCLE, is. [imi and circle.] The 
half of a circle ; the part of a circle com- 
prehended between its diameter and half 
of its circumference. Encyc. 

2. Any body in the form of a half circle. 
SEM'ICIRCLED, \ a. Having the form of 
SEMICIRCULAR,/ a half circle. LSemi- 
circular is generally used.] Addison. 
SEMICOLON, ». [temi and co/on J In 
grammar and punctuation, the point [;] the 
mark of a pause to be observed in reading 
or speaking, of less duration than the colon, 
double the duration of the comma, or half 
the duration of the period. It is used to 
distinguish the conjunct members of a sen- 
tence. Encyc. 

SEMI-COLUM'NAR, «. [temi and colum- 
nar] 

Like a half column ; flat on one side and 
round on the other ; a term of botany, ap- 
plied to a stem, leaf or petiole. Afartyn. 
SEMI-COM'PACT, a. (temi and compact.] 
Half compact; imperfectly indurated. 

Ktrwan. 

SEMI-CRUSTA'CEOUS, a. [temi and crus- 
taceous.] Half crustaceoun. Nat. Hitt 
SEMI-CYLIN'DRIC, \ a. [temi and cy- 
SEMI-CYLIN'DRICAL, / hndne.] Hall 
cylindrical. Lee 

SEM1-DEISTICAL, a. Half deUtical ; bor- 
dering on deism. S. Miller 

SEMI-DIAM'ETER, n. [sew* and diame- 
ter.] 

Half the diameter ; a right line or the length 
of a right line drawn from the center of a 
circle or sphere to its circumference or 
periphery , a radius. Encyc. 

SEMI-DIAPA'SON, n. [terns and diapason.] 
In music, an imperfect octave, or an octave 
diminished by a lesser semitone. Encyc. 
SEMI-DIAPENTE, «. An imperfect fifth , 
i hemi-diapente. Busby. 

SKMI-DIAPHANE'ITY, n. [See Semi- 
Haphsmous.] 

Half or imperfect transparency. [Little 
used.] Boyle 

[Instead of this, tramlucsney is nowused.] 
WSMI-DIAPH'ANOUS, a. \seni and dia- 
phanous.] Half or imperfectly transparent 
Woodward. 

f Instead of this, translucent is nowused.] 
-DIATES'SARON, n. [asms and dia- 


In music, on imperfect or defective fourth. 
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SEM'I-DITONE, m. [asm* and It ritene.] 
la mmtict a Imsmt third, having its tarns 
as 6 to 5 ; a hami-ditaoe. J&Hfe. 

SEMI-DOUBLE, a. [ami and *•*£]*“ 

<Aa Bomieh breviary, an offica or feast cele- 
brated with lass aotenutity than tha doable 
ones, but with more than the single ones. 

Bailey. \ 

SEM'IFLORET,*. (temi and doret] A half 
floret, which is tubukms at the be ginning , 
like a floret, and afterwards expanded in 
tha form of a toiurue* Batten* 

SEMIFLOS'CULCMJS, a. [mm and lT/S- 
cuius, a little flower. Semidoscular ia also 
used, but is less analogical.] 

Composed of semiflorets ; ligulate; as, a »mi- 
floecuUm* flower. Martyn. 

SEMI-FLU'ID, a . [semi and fiend.] Imper- 
fectly fluid. Arbuthnol. 

SEM'I-FORMED, a. [sraw and/ormerf.] 
Half formed ; imperfectly formed ; as, semi- 
formed crystals. Edward*, W. India*. 

SEMI-INDURATED, a. [him and indu- 
rated.! Imperfectly indurated or hardened. 

SEMI-LA PIIFIFIED, a. [semi and lapidi- 
fied.] Imperfectly changed into stone. 

SEMI-LENTICULAR, a. [semi and len- 
ticular.] 

Half lenticular or convex ; imperfectly re- 
sembling a lens. Kirwan. 

SEMILUNAR, \o. [Fr. senulunmre, L. 

SEMILUWARY, J *emi and luna, moon.] 
Resembling in form a half moon. Grew 

SEM'I-METAL, n. [ami and metal .] An 
imperfect metal, or rather a metal that is 
not malleable, as bismuth, arsenic, nickel, 
cobalt, sink, antimony, manganese, tung- 
sten, molybden, and uranite. The name 
however is usually given to the regulus of I 
these substances. Nicholson. 

SEMl-METAL'LIC, o. Pertaining to a 
semi-metal, or partaking of its nature and 
Qualities. Kirwan. 

SEM'INAL, a. [Fr. from L. seminal**, from 
temen , seed ; from the root of sow.] 

1. Pertaining to seed, or to the elements of I 
production. 

2. Contained in seed ; radical , rudimental ; 
original ; as, seminal principles of genera- 
tion; sewunal yirtue. GlanvilU. Swift. 

Seminal leaf, the same as seed-leaf. 

SEM'INAL, h. Seminal state. Broum 

SEMINAL'ITY, n The nature of seed ; or 
the power of being produced. Brown. 

SEMINARIST, a. [from seminary.] A 
Romish priest educated in a seminary. 

Sheldon. 

SEM'INARY, n. [Fr. semturir * ; L. eenw 
aariam, from temen, seed; temino, to sow.] 

1. A seed-plat; ground where wed is sown 

for producing plants for transplantation; 
a nursery ; as, to transplant trees from a 
seminar*, Mortimer. 

[In this sense, the word ia not used in 
America; being superseded by nursery.] 

2. The place or original stock whence any 
thing is brought. 

This stratum, being the tenth 

inf matter Cot the fimniuiea of! 
egotahte bodies— Wn dma r d. 
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_ r university, in which young ptr- 
> are instructed in the saveml branches 
of learning which may qualify them for 
their foture employments. [EMs ie the 
only signification efQw meed mi the United 
State*, at leatt at far a* my kn o wledge ex- 
tend*.] 

6. A Romish priest eduoatod ia a seminary ; 
a seminarist B. J onion. 

SEM'INARY, a. Seminal; hekmging to 
seed. Smith. 

SEM'INATE, o. t [L. semino.] To sow; to 
spread; to propagate. Wdterhonte. 

iEMINATIONrZ [L.MMwwrio.3 The act 
of sowing. Wotton. 

2, In botany, the natural dispersion of seeds. 

Martyn. 

SEMTNED, a. Thick covered, aa with seeds. 
'Ob*.! B. Jonton. 

MImF'EROUS, a. [L. temen, seed, and 
fero, to produce.] 

Seed-bearing , producing seed. Darwin. 
8EMINIFTC, \ a. IX. temen, seed, and 
SEMINIF'ICAL, / facto, to make.] 
Forming or producing seed. Brown. 

SEMIN1FICATION, «. Propagation from 
the seed or seminal parts. Hale. 

SEMI-6P.VKE, \ o. [L. semi and opa- 
SEMI-OPA'COUS, ) cue.] Half trans- 
parent only Boyle. 

SEM'I-frPA L, m. A variety of opal. Jameeon. 
SEMI-ORBICULAR, a. [tent and orbicu- 
lar.] 

Having the shape of a half orb or sphere. 

Martyn. 

SEMI-ORDINATE, «. [semi and ordi- 
nate .] In comic section*, a line drawn at 
right angles to and bisected by the axis, and 
reaching from one side of the section to 
the other , the half of which is properly 
the semi-ordinate, but is now called the 
ordinate. 

SEMI-OS'SEOUS, a. [semi and osseous.] 
Half as hard as bone. 

Med. and Phy*. Journal. 
SEMI-O'VATE, a. [semi and ovate.] Half| 
egg-shaped. Lee. 

SEMI-OX 'Y GEN ATED, a. Half saturated 
with oxygen. Kinoan. 

SEMI-PA L'MATE, 1 a. [semi and pal - 
SEMI-PAL'MATED, ) mate.] Half pal- 
mated or webbed. Nat. Hitt. 

SEM'IPED, n. [semi and L. pet, a foot.] 
A half foot in poetry. 

SEMIPEDA L, a. Containing a half foot 
SEMI-PELA'GIAN,*. In ecclesiastical his- 
tory, the Semi-pelagians are persons who 
retain some tincture of the doctrines of | 
Pelagius. Sec Pelagiamem. They bold 
that God has notby predestination dispensed 
his grace to one more *b«n to another; 
that Christ died for all men; that the grace 
purchased by Christ and necessary to sal- 
vation, is offered to all men ; that man, be- 
fore he receives grace, is capable of faith 
and holy desires ; and that man being born 
free, is capable of accepting grace, or of 
resisting its influences. Encyc. 

SEMI-PELA'GIAN, a. Pertaining to the 
Semi-p el a gi a n s, or their tenets. 
SEMI-PELA'GIANISM, n. The doctrines 
or tenets of the Semi-pelagians, supra. 
SEMI-PELLUDID, a. [eemi wad pellucid.] 
Half dear, or imprifeetiy transparent ; as, 
a temi pellucid gem. Wo odward. 
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8RMI-PELLUCHyiTY, «. ThtqpaBfyo* 
atHe if bring imperfrotly tmrnpmmt 
SEMI-PERSPICUOUS, a. [mod and ptr- 

hSTSL™.*; top-AeUy dear. Orem. 
SEMI-PH^OGISTICATED, a. [asmiand 
phloyistioahtd.] Partially impregnated with 

S^mUMltyENOUS, «, [eemi andjpri- 
miyenou*.] 

In yeoloyy, of a middle nature between fttb- 
•tances of primary and secondary forma- 
tion. r Kirmmu 

SEM'I-PROOF, m. [semi and protf.] Half 
proof; evidence from the testimony of a 
tingle witness. [Little used.] Bailey. 
SEMl-PROTOLITE, «. [semi and Or. 
r mi rtf, first, and Aifec, stone.] 

A species of fossil of a middle nature be- 
tween substances of primary and those of 
secondary formation. Kirwan. 

SEMI-QUADRATE, \ u. |L. temi and 
8EMI-QUARTILE, J quadrahu, ori/uer- 
ttu, fourth.] 

An aspect or the planets, when distant from 
each other the half of a quadrant, or forty- 
five degrees, one sign and a half. Bailey. 
SKM'IQUAVER, n. [eemi and quaver.) In 
mueic, a note of half the duration of the 
quaver ; the sixteenth of the semibreve. 
8EM'IQUAVER, e. t. To sound or ting in 
semiquavers. Cowper, 

SEM I^QUIN TILE, m. [L. eemi and *•***- 
tilis.] 

An aspect of the planets, when distant from 
each other half of tho quintile, or thirty- 
six degrees. Bailey. 

SEMI-SAV'AOE, a. [eemi and savage. J 
lalf savage; half barbarian. 

SEM I-SAV'AGE, n. One who is half savage 
or imperfectly civilised. J- Barlow. 

SEMI-TEXTILE, n. [semi and serti/r.] An 
aspect of the planets, when they are dis- 
tant from each other the twelfth part of a 
circle, or thirty degrees. Bailey. 

SEMI-SPHKR'IC, 1 o. [semi and sphe- 
SEMI-SPHER'ICAM fieri.] Having 
the figure of a half sphere. K mean. 

SEMI-8 PIIEROIIVAL, o. (semi and epAe- 
roidal.] Formed like a half spheroid. 
SEMITERTIAN, a. [semi and tertian.] 
Compounded of a tertian and quotidian 
ague 

SEMITERTIAN, n. An intermittent com- 
pounded ofa tertian and a quotidian. 

Bailey. 

SEM'ITONR, n. [semi and tone.] In music, 
half a tone ; an interval of sound, as be- 
tween mi and fa in the diatonic scale, 
which is only half the distance of the in- 
terval between ut and re, or sol and la. It 
is the smallest interval admitted in modem 
music. Encyc. Bulky. 

SEM ITON'IC, a. Pertaining to a semitone ; 

consisting of a semitone. 
SEMI-TRAN'SEPT,m. [semi and tremeept; 
L. trams and septum.] The half of a ton- 

8E$-TRANSPA'RENT,o. [semiaadfemu- 
parent.] Half or imperfectly transparent. 
SEMI -TRANSPARENCY, m. Imperfect 
transpereoey; partial me ir t n ees , 
SEMl-VrPREoUi, a. ftrfrifyvtemms. 

Bigelow. 



SEMI-VITRIFICATION, n. (semi epdei- 
trifcaAon.1 The state of being Imper- 
fectly vitrified. 

2. A sufaetance imperfectly vitrified. 
SEMI-VITRIFIED, a. [See Fifrify.] Half 
or imperfectly vitrified ; partially convert- 
ed into glass. 

SEM'I- VOCAL, a. [semi and coco!.] Per- 
taining to a semi-vowel ; half vocal; im- 
perfectly sounding. 

SEM'I- VOWEL, n. [semi and vowel.] In 
grammar , a half vowel, or an articulation 
which is accompanied with an imperfect 
sound. Thus et, cm, «n, though uttered 
with close organs, do not wholly interrnpt 
the sound; and they are called semi-votoeu. 
SEMPERVI'RENT. a. [L. temper, always, 
and virens, flourishing.] 

Always firesh ; evergreen. Lee. 

SEM'PERVIVE, n. [L. temper, always, and 
views, alive.] A plant. Bacon. 

SEMPITERNAL, a. [Fr. sempitemel; L. 
eempitemus ; temper, always, and etemus, 
eternal] 

1. Eternal in futurity; everlasting; endless; 
having beginning, but no end. 

2. Eternal; everlasting. Blackmore. 

SEMPITERN'ITY, n. [L. sempitemitas.] 

Future duration without end. Hale. 
SEM'STER, n. A seamster; a man who 
uses a needle. [iVof m use ] 
SEM'STRESY, n. [The act, occupation, or 
art of sewing. 

“ Semttrety, we submit, is genuine English." 
Westm. Rev. No. 27. p. 75.— E.H.B.] 
SEN, adv. This word is used by some of our 
common people for nnce. It seems to be 
a contraction of since, or it is the Sw. ten, 
Dan. teen, slow, late. 

SENARY, a. [L. eeni, tenarius.] Of six , 
belonging to six; containing nix. 
SENATE,!*. [Fr. senat; It. senato; Sp. 
eenado ; L. senatus, from tenet, old, lr. 

C/ 

tean, W. hen ; Ar. sanna, or A’..., 

sanah, to be advanced in yean. Under i 
the former verb is the Arabic word signi- 
fying a tooth, showing that this is only a 
dialectical variation of the Heb. ) v. The 
primary souse is to extend, to advance or 
to wear. A senate was originally a coun- 
cil of elders.] 

1. An assembly or council of senators ; a 
body of the principal inhabitants of a city 
or state, invested with a share in the go- 
vernment The smote of ancient Rome 
was one of the most Illustrious bodies of 
men that ever bore this name. Some of 
the Swiss cantons have a senate, either 
legislative or executive. 

2. In the United States, senate denotes the 
higher branch or house of a legislature. 
Such is the senate of the United States, or 
upper house of the congress ; and in most 
of the states, the higher and least nume- 
rous branch of the legislature, is called the 
senate. In tho United States, the senate 
is ail elective body. 

3. In a looser sense, any legislative or deli- 
berative body of men ; as, the eloquence of 
the senate. 


SENATE-HOUSE, n. A house in which a 
! senate meets, or a place of public council 
Shah. 

SENATOR, n. A member of a senate. In 
Rome one of the qualifications of a senator 
\ was the possession of property to the 
amount of 80,000 sesterces, about £7000 
sterling, or thirty thousand dollars. In 
Scotland, the lords of session are called 
senators of the college of justice. 

2. A counselor; a judge or magistrate. 
Ps. cv. 

SENATORIAL, a. Pertaining to a senate ; 
becoming a senator ; as, senatorial robes ; 
senatorial eloquence. 

2. Entitled to elect a senator; as, u senato- 
rial district United States. 

SEN ATO'RI ALLY, adv. In the manner of 
a senate ; with dignity or solemnity. 
SENATORSHIP, n. The office or dignity of 
a senator. Car etc. 

SEND, v. t. pret. and pp. tent. [Sax. yenban ; 

« Goth, sandyan ; D .zenden; G.tendcn; 
Sw.shnda; Dan. sender.] 

1 . In a general tense, to throw, cast or thrust ; 
to impel or drive by force to a distance, 
either with the hand or with an instrument 
or by other means. Wc tend a ball with 
the hand or with a bat; a bow tends an 
arrow ; a cannon sends a shot ; a trumpet 
sends the voice much farther than the un- 
assisted organs of speech. 

2. To cause to be conveyed or transmitted ; 
as, to lend letters or dispatches from one 
country to another. 

3. To cause to go or pass from placo to 

S lace ; as, to send a messenger from Lon- 
on to Madrid. 

4. To commission, authorize or direct to 
go and act. 

I have not sent these prophets, yet they ran. 

Jer. xxill. 

5. To cause to come or fall ; to bestow. 

lie sendith rain on the just and on the un- 
just Matth v. 

fi. To causo to come or fall ; to inflict. 

The Lord slmll send upon thee cursing, vex- 
ation and rebuke. Deut. xxviii. 

If I send pestilence among my people. 

2 Chron. vii. 

7. To propagate; to diffiise. 

Cherubic songs by night from ncighb'ring 
hills 

Aerial music tend. Milton 

To send away, to dismiss ; to cause to depart. 
To send forth or out, to produce , to put or 
bring forth , as, a tree tends forth branches. 
2. To emit ; as, flowers tend forth their fra- 
grance. James iii. 

SEND, v . i. To dispatch an agent or mes- 
senger for some purpose. 

See ye how this son of a murderer hath sail 
to take away my head f 2 Kings vi. 

So we say, we sent to invite guests ; wo 
* sent to inquire into the facts. 

To tend for, to request or require by mes- 
sage to come or do brought ; as, to tend 
; for a physician ; to send for a coach. But 
these expressions are elliptical. 

SEN'DAL, n. [Sp. cendaL] A light thin stuff 
of silk or thread. [Not in tue.j Chaucer. 
SENDER,*. One that sends. Shah. 
SEN 'EGA, Is. A plant called rattlesnake- 
SEN'EKA, / root, of the genus Polygala. 


SENESCENCE, s. [L. emeeco, from tenet, 
old. See Senate.’} 

The state of growing old ; decay by time. 

Woodward. 

SEN 'ESC HAL, s. [Fr. etnSchal; It mu- 
calco; Sp. tenescal; G. tenetchaU. The 
origin ana signification of the first part of 
the word are not ascertained. The latter 
part is the Teutonic echalk or scenic, a ser- 
vant, as in marshal.] 

A steward; an officer in the houses of 
princes and dignitaries, who has the su- 
perintendence of feasts and domestic cere- 
monies. In some instances, the seneschal 
is an officer who has the dispensing of jus- 
tice, as the high seneschal of England, Ac. 

Encyc. 

SEN'GREEN, n . A plant, the houseleek, of 
the genus Sempervivum. Fata, of Plants . 
SENILE, a. [L. senilis.] Pertaining to old 
age ; proceeding from age. Boyle. 

SENIL'ITY, «. Old age. [iV©/ much used.] 
Boswell. 

SENIOR, a. tee'nyor. [L. senior, comp, of 
senes, old. See Senate.] 

Elder or older ; but as an adjective, it usu- 
ally signified older in office ; as, the senior 

J iastor of a church, where there are col- 
eagues ; a senior counselor. In such use, 
senior has no reference to age, for a senior 
counselor may be, and often is the younger 
man. 

SENIOR, n see’nyor. A person who is older 
than another ; one more advanced in life. 

2. One that is older in office, or one whose 
first entrance upon an office was anterior 
to that of another. Thus a senator or 
counselor of sixty years of age, often has a 
senior who is not fifty years of age. 

3. An aged person ; one of the oldest inha- 
bitants. 

A senior of the place replies. Dry den. 

SENIOIi'ITY, n. Eldership; superior age ; 
priority of birth. He is the elder brother, 
and entitled to the place by seniority . 

2. Priority in office , as, the seniority of a 
pastor or counselor. 

SENNA,**. [Pers.A Ar. sana. Qu. from 

Ch. & Syr. to strain, purge, purify. The 
common pronunciation, seena, is incorrect.] 
The leaf of the cassia senna, a native of the 
East, used as a cathartic. 

SENNIGHT, «. sen 1 rut. [contracted from 
sevenmght, as fortnight from fourteen- 
night.] 

The space of seven nights and days ; a week. 
The court will be held this day sennight, 
that is, a week from this day ; or the court 
will be held next Tuesday sennight, a week 
from next Tuesday. 

SENOC'ULAR, o. [L. sens*, six, and oculvt, 
the eye.] Having six eyes. 

Most animals are binocular, spiders octono- 
cular, and some senocular. Derhmm. 

SEN SATED, a. [See &»«*.] Perceived by 
the sense*. [Not sued,] Hooke. 

SENSATION, a. [Fr.; It sensations ; Sp. 
sensacion ; from L. eentue, sentio, to per- 
ceive. See *S«ue.] 

The perception of external objects by means 
•f the senses. Encyc. 

Sensation is an exertion or change of the cen- 
tral parts of the sensorium, or of the whole 
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of it, i 


beginning at aom« of thoae extreme 

, of it which mid* in the mated** or 

«fu» of sense. The Mention of teen 
in griofk c *oe *d by the wunrto* of pain 
Effort* of tite will ore frequently mi 

— .1 v r plecnurohle at 


ponied by pdnfad or 

8ENSE, n. on. [Fr. mu; iLaenao; 8p. 
senddo; from L. mum, from tenUo, to 
feel or perceive; W. synime, id.; tyn, 


sense, feeling, perception; O. sum, sense, 
mind. Intention ; D. n*; 8w v *us*e; Don. 
sind, aanda. 1 

1. The faculty of the tool by which it per- 

ceive* external object* by mean* of im- 
nreadons made on certain organ* of the 
body. Encyc. 

Seme is a branch of perception. The 
five tense* of animals are eight , hearing, 
touch , smell, and taste. 

2. Sensation ; perception by the senses. 

Bacon. 

3. Perception by the intellect , apprehen- 
sion ; discernment. 

This Basilius, having the quick sense of * 
lover — Sidney. 

4. Sensibility ; quickness or acuteness of 

perception. Shak. 

5. Understanding ; soundness of faculties 
strength of natural reason. 

Opprest nature steeps ; 

Thu rest might yet have balni’d thy broken 
sense*. Shak. 

6. Reason , reasonable or rational meaning. 

He raves, hu words are loose 
As heaps of sand, and scattering wide from 
sente. Dry den. 

7. Opinion, notion, judgment. 

I speak nay private but impartial sense 
With freedom. Roscommon 

8 Consciousness ; conviction , as, a due tense 
of our weakness or sinfulness. 

9. Moral perception. 

Home are so hardened m wickedness, as to 

have no tense of the most friend, y office*. 

V Estrange. 

1 0. Meaning , import , signification ; as, the 
true sente of word* or phrases. In inter- 
pretation, we are to examine whether 
words are to be understood m a literal or 
figurative sense . So we speak of a legal 
sense, a grammatical sense, an historical 
sense, Sec. 

Common sense , that power of the mind 
which, by a kind of instinct, or a short pro- 
cess of reasoning, perceives truth, the rela- 
tion of things, cause and effect, Sic and 
hence enables the possessor to discern what 
is right, useful, expedient or proper, and 
adopt the best means to accomplish his 
purpose. This power seems to be the 
gift of nature, improved by experience and 
observation 

Moral sense, a determination of the mind 
to be pleased with the contemplation of ■ 
those affections, actions or characters of] 
rational agents, which are called good or 
virtuous. Encyc 

SENS'ED, pp. Pereeived by the senses 
[Not in we.] G land lie. 

SENSEFUL, a. strSful. Reasonable; ju- 
dicious. [Notinm**.] Norris. 

SENSELESS, «. senslaat. Wanting the, 
faculty of perception. The body when 
dead is senseless ; but a limb or other part’ 
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of the body may be * wa sfs * s , whan the ret 
of the body enjoys its usual sensibility. 

9. Unfeeling ; wanting sympathy. 

The senseless grave Mi net four pious 


e grave * 

rows. 

3. Unreasonable ; foolish ; stuped. 

They would repent this their am* 

vtrseness, whan it would be too lata. 

Clarendon . 

4. Unreasonable; stupid; acting without 
sense or judgment 

They wens s senseless stupid race. Stttfl. 

5. Contrary to reason or sound judgment; 
as, to destroy by a senseless fondness the 
happiness of children. 

6. wanting knowledge ; unconscious ; with 

qf ; as, libertines senseless of any charm in 
love. Southern. 

7. Wanting sensibility or quick perception. 

Peacham. 

SENSELESSLY, adv tens'lcttly. In a sense- 
less manner , stupidly ; unreasonably ; as, 
a man senselessly arrogant Locke. 

SENSELESSNESS, n. t endlessness. Unrea- 
sonableness; folly, stupidity, absurdity. 

SENSIBIL'ITY, n. [Fr. sensibitiU; from 
sensible .] 

1. Susceptibility of impressions; the capa- 
city of feeling or perceiving the impres- 
sions of external objects ; applied to animal 
bodies , as when we say, a frozen limb has 
lost its sensibility. 

2. Acuteness of sensation; applied to the 
body. 

3. Capacity or acuteness of perception; that 
quality of the soul which renders it sus- 
ceptible of impressions; delicacy of feeling; 
as, sensibility to pleasure or pain ; sensibility 
to shame or praise ; exquisite sensibility. 

4. Actual feeling. 

Thu adds greatly lo my sensibility. Burke. 
f'l his word is often used in tins manner 
for sensation. J 

5. It is sometimes used in the pluraL 

Hi* sensibilities seem rather to have been 
those of patriotism, than of wounded pride. 

Marshall. 

Sensibilities unfriendly to happiness, may be 
acquired. Encyc. 

6. Nice perception, so to speak, of a ba- 
lance , that quality of a balance which ren- 
ders it movable with the smallest weight, 
or the uuality or state of any instrument 
that renders it easily affected , as, the sen- 
sibility of a balance or of a thermometer. 

Lavoisier. 

SENSIBLE, a [Fr. & Sp. id. ; It. sensibtle .] 
1. Having the capacity of receiving im|ires - 1 


sions from external objects; capal 
perceiving by the instrumentality of the 
proper organs. We say, the body or the 
flesh is sensible, when it feels the impulse 
of an external body. It may be more or 
less sensible. Darwin. 

2. Perceptible by the senses. The light ofj 
the moon famishes no sensible heat. 

Air is sensible to the touch by its motion. 

Arbntknot. 

3. Perceptible or perceived by the mind. 

The disgrace was mors sensible than the 

pain. Temple. 

4. Perceiving or having perception, either 

by the mind or the senses. ; 

A aaa cannot think at say tin**, waking or ] 
deeping, without being sensible of it. Locks. | 
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5. Having moral pereaptiao; or~ tM* ntf ba 
ing aflboted by moral goad ar «*& 

If thou wort sensible of courtosy, 

I should not asks so groat a show of aaaL 

Mb ■ 

6. Having aeuto intellectual feeling ; being 

easily or strongly afibeted; as, to M raw- 
sibfe of wrong. Dryden. 

7. Perceiving so clearly as to b* convinced; 

•atisfied; persuaded. BotmelL 

They are now sensible It would have boon 
better to comply, than to refits*. Addis m. 

8. Intelligent; discerning; as, a sensible 
man. 

9. Movable by a very small weight or im- 
pulse ; as, a sensible balanoe is necessary 
to ascertain exact weight. Lavoisier. 

10. Aflbcted by a slight degrae of heat hr 
cold; as, a sensible thormometsr. Thomson. 

1 1. Containing good sense or sound reason. 

Ho addressed Claudius in the following sen- 
sible and nobis speech. Henry. 

Sensible note , in music, that which consti- 
tutes a third ra^jor above the dominant, and 
a semitone beneath the tonic. Encyc. 
SENSIBLE, a. Sensation ; also, whatever 
may be perceived. [Little used.] 

SEN S'l BLKN ESS, a. Possibility of being 
pereeived by the senses ; as, the sensible- 
nets of odor or sound. 

2. Actual perception by the mind or body , 
as, the sentibleness of an impression on the 
oigans. [But qu.j 

3. Sensibility; quickness or aeutanass oi 
perception; as, the sentibleness of the eye. 

Sharp, 

4. Susceptibility; capacity of being strongly 

affected, or actual reeling ; consciousness ; 
as, the sentibleness of the soul and sorrow 
for sin. Hammond. 

H. Intelligence; reasonableness; good tense. 

6. Susceptibility of slight impressions. [See 
Sensible, No. 0, 1 0J 

SENSIBLY, adv In a manner to bo per- 
ceived by the senses ; perceptibly to the 
senses ; as, pain sensibly increased; motion 
sensibly accelerated. 

2. With perception, either of mind or body. 

He feels his loss very sensibly. 

8. Externally; by affecting the senses. 

Hooker. 

4. With quick intellectual perception. 
b. With intelligence or good sense ; judici- 
ously. The man converses very s nsibly 
on all common topics. 

SENSITIVE, a. fit & Sp. sensitho, Fr. 
sensitf; L. sensiltvus, from sens us, sen/io.J 
J. Having sense or feeling, or having the 
capacity of perceiving impressions from 
external object* ; as, sensitive soul ; sensitive 
appetite; sensitive faculty. Hau. Dryden, 

2. Having feelings easily cxdteu. 

3. That affects the senses, as, sensitive ob- 
jects. Hammond. 

4. Pertaining to the senses, or to sensation ; 

depending on sensation; as, sensitive mo- 
tions , sensitive muscular motion* excited 
by irritation. Darwin, 

SENSITIVELY, ado. In a sensitive man- 
ner. Hammond. 

SENS ITIVE-PLANT, n. A tbt of the 
genus Mimosa [mimic,] so called from the 
sensibility of its leave* and footstalks, 
which shrink, contract and foil cm being 
slightly touched. Encyc. 
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SENSORIAL, a. Pertaining to the eeaeory 
or HDcoriom ; u, sensorial fatuities; een- 
tonal motions or power*. Darwin. 

SENSCKRIUM, \ n. [from L. mmw, ssntio.] 
SENS'ORY, / The seat of mom ; the 
brein and nerve*. Darwin uses •exuorium 
to express not only the medullary part of 
the brain, spinal marrow, nerve*, organs 
of sense and of the muscles, but also that 
living principle or spirit of animation 
which resides throughout the body, with- 
out being cognisable to our senses, except 
fay its effects. The changes which occa- 
sionally take place in the sensorium, as 
during exertions of volition, or the sensa- 
tions of pleasure and pain, he terms tento- 
rial modem. 

2. Organ of sense ; as, double tentoriet, two 
eyes, two ears, &c. Bentley. 

SENSUAL, a. [It. eeneuale; 8p. tentual; 
Fr. sensuel ; from L. tenetu.] 

1. Pertaining to the senses, as distinct from 
the mind or soul. 

Far as creation's ample range extends, 

The scale of sensual, mental pow'rs ascends 
Pope. 


them; as, tetuual pleasure or gratification. 
Hence, 

4. In theology , carnal; jpertaining to the 
flesh or body, in opposition to the spirit , 
not spiritual or holy; evil. James iii. 
Jude 19. 

fi. Devoted to the gratification of sense; 
given to the indulgence of the appetites ; 
lewd; luxurious. 

No small part of virtue consists in abstaining 
from that in which tentual men place their fe- 
licity. Atterbury 

SENSUALIST, «. A person given to the 
indulgence of the appetites or senses, one 
who places hi* chief happiness in carnal 
pleasures. South. 

SENSUALITY, n. [It. tentualiih; Sp. sen- 
suaUdad; Fr. sensuatiti.] 

Devotedneae to the gratification of the bodily 
appetites; free indulgence in carnal or 
sensual pleasures. 

Those pamper'd animals 
That rage in savage sensuality. Shak 

They avoid dress, lest they should have af- 
fections tainted by any sensuality. Addison 
SENSUALIZE, v. L To make sensual; to 
subject to die love of sensual pleasure ; to 
debase by carnal gratifications ; as, tentu- 
al used by pleasure. Pope. 

By the neglect of prayer, the thoughts are 
stnsuahued. T. H. Shuster. 

SENSUALLY, ado. In a sensual manner. 
SENSUOUS, a. [from sente.] Tender; pa- 
thetic. [Ato< in use.] Milton. 

SENT, pret. and pp. of Send. 

SENTENCE, ». [Fr.; It sentenxa; Sp. 
tentencia ; from L. eententia, from tenth, 
to think,] 

1. In law , a judgment pronounced by a 
court or judge upon a criminal; a judicial 
decision publicly and officially declared in 
a criminal prosecution. In technical lan- 
guage, sentence is used only for the de- 
claration of judgment against one con- 
victed of a crime. In civil cases, the de- 
cision of a court is called a judgment In 


criminal cases, sentenced a judgment pro- 
nounced ; doom. 

2. In language not technical, a determina- 
tion or decision given, particularly a de- 
cision that condemns, or an unfavorable 
determination. 

Let him set out some of Luther’s works, 
that by them wc may pass eentence upon his 
doctrines. Atterbury. 

3. An opinion ; judgment concerning a con- 
troverted point Acts xv. 

4. A maxim ; an axiom ; a short saying con- 
taining moral instruction. Broome. 

5. Vindication of one’s innocence. Ps. xvii. 

6. In grammar , a period; a number of 
words containing complete sense or a sen- 
timent, and followed by a full pause. Sen- 
tences are simple or compound. A simple 
sentence consists of one subject and one 
finite verb ; as, “ the Lord reigns.” A com- 
pound sentence contains two or more sub- 
jects and finite verbs, as in this verse, 

He fills, he bounds, connects and equals all. 

Pope 

A dark sentence, a saying not easily ex- 
plained. Dan. viii. 

SENTENCE, e. t. To pass or pronounce the 
judgment of a court on ; to doom ; as, to 
sentence a convict to death, to transporta- 
tion, or to imprisonment 
2. To condemn ; to doom to punishment 
Nature herself is sentenc'd In your doom. 

Drydett. 

SENTENTIAL, o. Comprising sentences. 

Newcome. 

2. Pertaining to a sentence or full penod , 
as, a sentential pause. Sheridan 

SENTENTIOUS^ a. [Fr. tententieux; It. 
tentenzioso.] 

1. Abounding with sentences, axioms and 
maxims ; short and energetic ; as, a sen- 
tentious style or discourse ; sententious 
truth. WaUer. 

How he apes his sire, 

Ambitiously sententious. Addison 


2. Comprising sentences ; as, sententious qualities not separable from the sul 


has the privilege of delivering Us senti- 
ments upon questions, motions and bills. 

3, The sense, thought or opinion contained 
in words, hot considered as distinct from 
them. We may like the sentiment, when 
we dislike the language. 

4. Sensibility ; feeling. Sheridan. 

SENTIMENTAL, a. Abounding with sen- 
timent, or just opinions or reflections ; as, 
a sentimental discourse. 

2. Expressing quick intellectual feeling. 

3. Affecting sensibility ; m a contemptuous 

tense. Sheridan. 

SENTIMENTALIST, n. One that affects 
sentiment, fine feeling or exquisite sensi- 
bility. 

SENTIMENTALITY, a. Affectation of 
fine feeling or exquisite sensibility. 

Warton. 

SENTINEL, a. [Fr. sentmeBe; It tc Port. 
sentineUa ; Sp. centinela ; from L. tenth, 
to perceive.] 

In military'afasrs, a soldier set to wateh or 
guard an army, camp or other place from 
surprise, to observe the approach of dan- 
ger and give notice of it in popular use, 
the word is contracted into Sentry. 

SENTRY, a. [See Sentinel.] 

2. Guard ; watch; the duty of a sentinel. 

O’er my slumbers sentry keep. Brown 

SENTRY-BOX, a. A box to cover a sen- 
tinel at his post, and shelter him from the 
weather. 

SE'PAL, a. [from L. teph.] In botany, the 
small leaf or part of a calyx. 

Necker. Decandolle. 

SEPARABILITY, a. [from separable.] The 
quality of being separable, or of admitting 
separation or disunion. 

Separability is the greatest argument of real 
distinction. GlamnUe 

SEP'AltABLE, a. [Fr. from L. teparabilts. 
See Separate.] 

That may be separated, disjoined, disunited 
or rent , as, the separable parts of plantB , 
qualities not separable from the substance 


[This should be sentential .] 
IF.NTENTIOUSLY, adv In si 


SF.NTENTIOUSLY, adv In short expres- 
sive periods ; with striking brevity. 

Nausicaa delivers her judgment sententiously, 
to give ll more weight Broome 

SENTENTIOUSNESS, a. Pithiness of 
sentences ; brevity with strength. 

The Medea I esteem for its gravity and sm- 
tentiousness. Dryden. 

Sentery, and Sentry, are corrupted from Sen- 
tinel. 

SENTIENT, o. sen'shent. [L. sentient , ten- 
th.] 

That perceives , having the faculty of per- 
ception. Man is a sentient being , he pos- 
sesses a sentient principle. 

SENTIENT, a. A being or person that 
has the faculty of perception. 

2. He that perceives. GlanvtUe. 

SENTIMENT, ». [Fr. id.; Itsentmento, 
Sp. sentimiento, from L. sentio, to feel, 
perceive or think.] 

1. Properly, a thought prompted by fusion 

or feeling. Kmnet. 

2. In o popular sente , thought; opinion; 
notion; judgment: the decision at the 
mind formed by deliberation or reasoning. 
Thu* in deliberative bodies, every mm 


in which they exist. 

SEP'ARABLENESS, a. The quality of be- 
ing capable of separation or disunion. 

Trials permit me not to doubt of the sepaia- 
bleness of a yellow Uncture from gold. Boyle 
SEP'ARATE, v. t. [L. separo ; Fr. separer , 
It. separate ; Sp. separar, Russ . raxbtrayu 
The Latin word is compounded of se, a 
prefix, and paro , evidently coinciding with 
the oriental ma or to, the sense of which 
is to throw or drive off. Class Br. No. 7 
8. 9. 10. See Pare and Parry ] 

1. To disunite; to divide, toeever , to part, 
in almost any manner, either things natu- 
rally or casually joined. The parte of a 
■olid substance may ba eeparateaby break- 
ing, cutting or splitting, or by ftunon, de- 
composition or natural dissolution. A 
compound body may be separated into its 
constituent parts. Friends may be sepa- 
rated by necewity, and must be separated 
by death. The prism separates the seve- 
ral kinds of colored ray*. A riddle sepa- 
rates the chaff from the grain. 

2. To set apart from a number for a parti- 
cular service.' 

Separate me Barnabas and Saul. Acts xHL 

3. To disconnect ; as, to separate man and 
wife by divorce. 
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4. To make a ^ece between. HwAtiantie 
Mpmrmtm Europe from America. AMI 
tow strait w y o rof se Europe from Africa. 
To mp ar at r owe’* w# to withdraw; to do- 
part 

S/fmnst* tkfttf, 1 party Kim, from no. 

Gas. jrili, 

8EPARATE, v. i To port; tobadiwnited; 
to Iw disconnected; to withdraw from each 
other. Hie parties aepamted, and each 


8. To cleave ; to open; as, the parts of 
substanoe se pa rate by drying or fleering. 
SEPARATE, a. [L. separator.] Divided 
from the rest ; being parted from another 
disjoined ; disconnected; need of thing* 
that have boon s anted or connected. Gen. 
xlix. 2 Cor. vi. 

2. Unconnected; not united; distinct; toed 
of thing* that hoot not boon connected. 

Christ was holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners. Heb. rli. 

3. Disunited from the body ; as, a separate 
spirit; the separate state of souls. Look*. 

SEPARATED, pp. Divided; parted; dis- 
united; disconn ected. 

SEPARATELY, ado. In a separate or un- 
connected state; apart; distinctly; singly. 
The opinions of the council were teparatelg 
taken. 

SEPARATENESS, n. The state of beipg 

SEPARATING, pyr. Dividing; disjoining 
putting or driving asunder; disconnecting 
decomposing. 

SEPARATION, a. [Fr. from L. teparatio 
It separations ; Sp. teparacion. 1 

1. The act of separating, severing or dis- 
connecting ; disjunction , as, the separation 
of the soul from the body. 

2. The state of being separate ; disunion ; 
disconnection. 

All the days of his separation he is holy to 
die Lord. Num. vi. 

3. The operation of dir initing or decompo- 
sing substances ; chimical analysis. Bacon. 

4. Divorce ; disunion of married persons. 

Shak. 

SEPARATIST, n. [Fr. stparatiste ] One 
that withdraws from a church, or rather 
from an established church, to which be 
has belonged; a dissenter; aheceder; a 
schismatic ; a sectary. Bacon. 

SEPARATOR, n. One that divides or dis- 
joint; a divider. 

SEPARATORY, a. That separates ; m, se- 
paratory ducts. [Little need.] Ckeyne. 
SEPARATORY, a. A chimical vessel for 
separating liquors ; and a surgical 
meat for separating the pericranium from 
the cranium. Parr, 

SEPAWN', \ A species of food consisting 
SEPON', / of meal of mala boiled in 
water. It is in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania what hasty-pudding is in New En- 


SBTIMENT, a, [L. s ep s nentun , from tepio, 
to inclose.] 

A hedge; afenee; s o mething that eepa- 
ntes or defends. 

SEPO'SE, o. t.aepo f ne. [L. tepono, tepoeitus.] 
To set apart [Not muse.] Donne. 

8EP0SI*TI0N, n. The set of setting apart; 
eegregation. [Net in me.] Tagtor, 

SFTOY, «. A native at India, employed 
Vot. II. 


m a a oldkr in the eacrtea of Beropeen 

8l£ST fL from Gr. nan. Cnvier.] 
species of vmomoue eft or liaard. 

Diot.Nat.HhL 
A genus of tiaards, the oft* closely re- 
sembling the serpents, from which they 
scarcely differ, except ha their short and 
often indistinct feet, and the marks of an 
external auditory orifice. Ed. Entyc. 

SEPT, a. [Qu. sapia, in the L, protmia; or 
Heh. naw. See Clam Sb. No. 23. J 

A dan, race or flunOy, proceeding from 
progenitor ; need of the races or 
in Ireland. Spemer. Dane*. 


families 


SEPTAN'GULAR, a. [L. tepten, seven, 
and angnln*, angle.] Having seven an- 
gles or rides. 

SEPTA'RIA, n. [L wpto, partitions.] 
name given to nodules or spheroidal masses 
of calcirious marl, whose interior presents 
numerous fissures or seams of some cry- 
stal ized substance, which divide the mass. 

Cleaveland. 

SEPTEMBER, n. [L. from tepten, seven . 
Fr. Septenbre; It Sottembre; Sp. Sep- 
tiembre .] 

The seventh month from March, which was 
formerly the first month of the year. Sep- 
tember is now the ninth mouth of the year. 
SEPTEM'PARTITE, a. Divided into seven 
parts. Joum. of Science. 

SEPTENARY, o. [Fr. tepUnatre; It set- 
tenano ; Sp. septenario ; L. eeptenarius, 
from tepten , seven.] 

Consisting of seven , as, a teptenarg number. 

SEPTENARY, n. The number seven. Burnet. 
SEPTENNIAL, «. [L. septennu; aeptem , 
seven, and annus, year ] 

1. Lasting or continuing seven years ; 
septennial parliaments. 

2. Happening or returning once in every 
seven years; as, septennial elections in 

SEP%NTRION,* [Fr.fromL.erpfaifrto.] 
Hie north or northern regions. Shak. 
SF.PTENTRION, \ a. [L. septsntriona- 
SEPTENTR10NAL, ) 1st.] “ " 

pertaining to the north. 

— From cold tsptsntrum blasts. Milton. 
SEPTENTRIONAL'ITY, n. Northerliness. 
[A bad word.] \ 

SEPTENTRIONALLY, ado. Northerly. 

towards the north [A bad word.] Brown. 
SEPTENTRIONATE, e. L To tend north- 
erly. Brown. 

[This word teptentrion and its derivatives 
are hardly anglicised ; they are harsh, un- 
necessary ana little used, and may well 
be suffered to pass into disuse.] 
SEPT'FOIL, n. [L. tepten and folium , 
seven-leafed.] A * 
mentilla. 


L plant of the genus Tor- 


SEPTIC, I a. [Gr. enxriKCf, from enwu, 
SEPTICAL,/ to putrefy.] Having pow- 
er to promote putrefaction. Many experi- 
ments were made by Sir John Pringle to 
•soertain the aeptic and oniiieptu virtues 
of natural bodies. Encgc. 

2. Proceeding from or generated by outre- 
fiction; as, teptie acid. S. L. MuehtlL 
SEPTIC, n. A subetasce that promotes the 
— - - -• *• Encgc. 


SEQ 

SEmCTTT,* Tmdaaoyto ) p riN fc itf«i. 


SEPTILATERAL, a. [L. tepten, Mrvao, 
and lain*, rids " 

Having seven si 


and lain*, side,] 

l tides ; as, a septil at eral figure. 


SEPTIN'SULAR, a. [L. •*<**», seven, and 
uvula, isle.] 

Counting of sevan isles; as, the eeplimntar 
republic of the Ionian isles. Quart Ken. 
SEPTUAO'ENARY, «. [Fr. septuagtnenro ; 
L. septuagensrhu, from uptuaginia, a 


tyO Consisting of seventy. ' 

SEPTUAO'ENARY, n. A person seventy 
yean of age. 

SEPTU AGES 'IMA, n. [L. septuagstmm, 
seventieth.] 

The third Sunday before Lent, or before 
Quadragesima Sunday, supposed to ha so 
called because it is about seventy days be- 
fore Easter. Encgc. 

SEPTUAGES'IMAL, a. [supra.] Consist- 
ing of seventy. 

Our abridged and aept uagorimal age. i 

SEPTUAGINT, a. [L. eeptuaginta, s 
ty ; tepten, seven, and some word signify- 
ing ten.] 

\ Greek version of the Old Testament, so 
called because it was the work ofseosntu, 
or rather of seventy-two interpreters. Tub 
translation from toe Hebrew is supposed 
to have been made in the reign and oythe 
order of Ptolemy Philadelpbua, king of 
Egypt, about two hundred and seventy or 
eighty years before the birth of Christ 

SEPTUAGINT, a. Pertaining to tlwSp 
tuagmt ; contained in the Greek copy of 
the Old Testament 

The Beptuafflnt chronology makes fifteen 
hundred years more from the creation to Abra- 
ham, than the present Hebrew copies of the 
Bible. Encgc. 

SEPTUARY, n. [L. tepten, seven.] Some- 
thing composed of seven ; a week. [LUtle 
need ] Ash. Cote. 

SEPTUPLE, a. [LowL teptuplea / tepten, 
seven, and plsco, to fold.] Seven-fold ; 
seven times as much. 

SEP'ULCHER, n. [Fr. sepulchre ; 8p. A 
Port, tepulcro; It sepolcro , from L. te- 
pulchrutn, from ttptlio, to bury, wbieh 
seems to be formed with a prefix on the 
Goth, flhan, to bury.] 

A grave ; a tomb ; toe place in which toe 
dead body of a human being is interred, 

* • • • - t }, gt 


or a place destined for . . , 

A mong the J ews, tepulchtri were often ex- 
cavations in rocks. Is xxii. Mattb. xxvil. 
SEPULCHER, o. t. To bury ; to inter; to 
entomb ; as, obscurely teputcherti. Prior. 
SEPUL'CIIRAL, a. [L. tepnlchraUt , from 
tepulchrum.] 

Pertaining to burial, to the grave, or to mo- 
numents creeled to the memory of the 
dead ; as, a sepulchral stone ; atepukhral 
statue; a sepulchral inscription. Milton. 
SEPULTURE, <t [Fr. from L. tepakmn, 
from tepeho. ] 

Burial; Interment; the act of Aeporttiag the 
dead body of a human being in the grave. 
Where we may royal tepnU a r e pre par e. 

8EQUAUIOU8, a. [L. mourn, 
to follow. See JeeK] FoUowiag ; attandaat 
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Tree* uprooted left their place, 

Siqmcima of the lyre. Bryden. 

The fond sequacious herd. Thomson. 

2. Ductile; pliant 

The forge was easy, and the matter ductile 
and sequacious. [Littls weed.] Ray. 

SEQUA'CIOUSNESS, «. State of being 
sequacious ; disposition to follow. Tailor. 
SEQUAC'ITY, ». [supra.] A following, or 
disposition to follow. 

2. Ductility; pliableness. [Little wed.] 
Bacon. 

SE'QUEL, n. [Fr. ekqueUe / L. It & Sp. 
i egucfo ; from L. tequor, to follow.] 

1. That which follow*; a succeeding part; 
as, the sequel of a man’s adventures or his- 


2. Consequence; event Let the sun or 

moon cease, fail or swerve, and the tequel 
Would be ruin. Hooker 

3. Consequence inferred; consequential- 
ness. [ Little used.] Wkitgifte. 

SE'QUENCE, n. [Fr. from L. sequent, se- 
quor ; It. seguenza.] 

1. A following, or that which follows ; a con- 
sequent. Brown. 

2. Order of succession. 

IIow art thou a king 

But by fair sequence and succession ? Shak. 

3. Series ; arrangement ; method. Bacon. 

4. In music, a regular alternate succession 

of similar chords. Butby. 

SE'QUENT, a [aupra.] Following; buc- 
ceedtng. Shak. 

2. Consequential. [ Little used.] 
SE'QUENT, n. A follower. [Not in use.] 
Shak. 

SEQUESTER, v. t. [Fr. sfquestrer, It. 
sequestrate; Sp. sequestrar; Low L. se- 
gufttro, to sever or separate, to put into 
the hands of an indifferent person, as a de- 
posit; sequeiter, belonging to mediation or 
umpirage, and as a noun, an umpire, re- 
feree, mediator. This word is probably a 
compound of i« and the root of quastus , 
queesitus , sought. See Question.'] 

1. To separate from the owner for a time; 
to seise or take possession of some property 
which belongs to another, and hold it till 
the profits have paid the demand for which 
it is taken. 

Formerly the goods of a defendant in chan- 
cery, were, in the last resort, sequestered and 
detained to enforce the decrees of the court. 
And now the profits of a benefice are sequestered 
to pay the debts of ecclesiastics. Black stone. 

2. To take from parties in controversy and 

putiato the possession of an indifferent per- 
son. Encyc. 

3. To put aside; to roraovc; to separate 
from other things. 

I had wholly sequestered my civil affairs. 

Bacon. 

4. To sequester one's self, to separate one’s 

self from society ; to withdraw or retire ; 
to seclude one’s self for the take of privacy 
or solitude ; as, to sequester one's setf from 
action. Hooker. 

5 To cause to retire or withdraw into ob- 
scurity. 

It was his taylor and his cook, his line fhsh- 
lons and his French ragouts which 


SEQUESTER, *. i. To decline, as a widow, 
any concern with the estate of a husband. 


SEQUESTERED, pp. Seiaed and detained 
for a time, to satiny a demand; separated; 
also, being in retirement; secluded; pri- 
vate ; as, a sequestered situation. 
SEQUESTRABLE, a. That may be se- 
questered or separated; subject or liable to 
sequestration. 

SEQUESTRATE, v.t. To sequester. [It 
is less used than sequester, but exactly 
synonymous.] 

SEQUESTRATION, a. The act of taking 
a thing from parties contending for it, and 
intrusting it to an indifferent person. 

Encyc. 

2. In the civil late, the act of the ordinary, 

disposing of the goods and chattels of one 
deceased, whose estate no one will meddle 
with. Encyc. 

3. The act of taking property from the own- 
er for a time, till the rents, issues and pro- 
fits satisfy a demand. 

4. The act of seizing the estate of a delin- 
quent for the use of the state. 

5. Separation; retirement; seclusion from 

society. South. 

6. State of being separated or set aside. 

Shak. 

7. Disunion ; disjunction. [Not in use.] 

Boyle. 

SEQUESTRATOR, n. One that seques- 
ters property, or takes the possession of it 
for a time, to satisfy a demand out of its 
rents or profits. Taylor. 

2. One to whom the keeping of sequestered 
property is committed. Bailey. 

SE'QUIN, n. A gold coin of Venice and 
Turkey, of different value in different 
places. At Venice, its value is about 
9s. 2d. sterling, or $2,04. In other parts 
of Italy, it is stated to be of 9s value, or 
S2. It is sometimes written Chequin and 
Zechm. [See Zechtn,] 

SERAGLIO, n. serai' yo. [Fr. shrail; Sp. 
serraUo ; 1 1 . serragho, from serrare , to shut 
or make fast, Fr. serrer; perhaps from IV* 
or *m. Castle deduces the word from the 

Persian sarai, serai, a great house, 

a palace. The Portuguese write the word 
cerralho, and Fr. serrer, to lock, they write 
cerrar, as do the Spaniards.] 

The palace of the Grand Seignior or Turk- 
ish sultan, or the palace of a prince. The 
seraglio of the sultan is a long range ofi 
buildings inhabited by the Grand Seignior 
and all the officers and dependents of his 
court ; and in it is transacted all the busi- 
ness of government In this also are con- 
fined the females of the harem. Eton. 
SER'APH, ft. Plur. Seraphs ; but sometimes 
the Hebrew plural, seraphim, is used, 

S rom Heb. ww, to burn.] An angel of 
e highest order. 

As frill, ss perfect in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adorn and burns. 

P°f*- 

SERAPHTC, 1 a. Pertaining to a se> 
SERAPHTCAL, / raph ; angelic ; aub- 
lime ; at, seraphic purity ; seraphic fervor. 
2. Punt refined from sensuality. SwtfU 
ft. Burning or inflamed with love or zeal. 
Thus St Bonaventure was called the se- 
raphic doctor. Encyc. 
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SER'APHUrf, «. [the Hebrew pfasal of 

Seraph.] 

Angela of the highest order in the celestial 
hierarchy. Coes. JPrayer. 

[It is sometime* improperly written Se- 
raphm*.’) 

SERAS'KIER, n. A Turkish general or 
commander of land forces. 

SERASS', n. A fowl of the Eaat Indies, of 
the crane kind. Diet. Nat. Hitt. 

SERE, a. Dry, withered; usually written 
Sear, — which see. 

SERE, n. [Qu. Fr. serrer, to lock or make 
fast] A claw or talon. [iVbf in sue.] 

Chapman. 

SERENADE, n. [Fr. from It & Sp. «e- 
renata, from L. serenus, clear, serene.] 

1. Properly, music performed in a clear 

night; hence, an entertainment of music 
given in the night by a lover to his mis- 
tress under her window. It consists gene- 
rally of instrumental music, but that of 
the voice is sometimes added. The songs 
composed for these occasions are also called 
serenades. Encyc. 

2. Music performed in the streets during the 

stillness of the night ; as, a midnight sere- 
nade. Addison. 

SERENADE, t>. t. To entertain with noc- 
turnal music. Spectator. 

SERENADE, v. i. To perform nocturnal 
music. Tatter. 

SERENA GUTTA. SeeGUTTA SERENA. 

SERENATA, n. A vocal piece of music 
on an amorous subject. Busby. 

SERE'NE, a. [Fr. serein; It. & Sp. sere- 
no ; L. serenus ; Russ, oxariayu, Heb. Ch. 
Syr. & Ar. tto to shine. Class Sr. No. 2 
23. 47.] 

1 . Clear or fair, and calm ; as, a serene Bky , 
serene air. Serene imports great purity. 

2. Bright. 

The moon, serene m glory, mounts the sky 
Pope. 

3. Calm; unruffled; undisturbed; as, a se- 
rene aspect , a serene soul. Milton. 

4. A title given to several princes and ma- 
gistrates m Europe ; as, serene highness , 
most serene. 

SERE'NE, r. A cold damp evening. [Not 
in use.] % B. Jons on. 

SERE'NE, «. t. To make clear and calm ; 
to quiet. 

2. To clear; to brighten. PhtUps. 

SERE'NE LY, ado. Calmly; quietly. 

The setting sun now shone serenely bright^ 

2. With unruffled temper ; coolly. Prior. 

SERE'NENESS, n. The state of befog «e- 
rene; serenity. 

SEREN'ITUDE, a. Calmness. [JVo< m 

use.] Wotton. 

SEREN'JTY, n. [Fr. serenitf; L. sere nt- 
tasj 

1. Clearness and calmness; as, the serenity 
of the air or sky. 

2. Calmness; quietness; stillness; peace. 

A general peace and serenity newly succeed- 
ed general trouble. Temple. 

3. Calmness of mind ; evenness of temper , 
undisturbed state ; coolness. 

1 cannot aee how any men should transgress 
thorn moral rulaa with co nfid en ce and serenity. 


4. A title of respect. 


Milton. 
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SERF, «. [Fr. mf; L. sermu, See Serve.] 
A servant or slave employed in husbandry, 
and in maw countries, attached to the 
aofl and tnuafarredwRfciL The serfs in 
Poland are dam. Cote. 

SERGE, a. [Pr. serge ; Sp. terga, coatee 
these, and jargon ; It. sargia, a coverlet ; 
D. wry*.] 6 

A woolen quilted stuff manufactured in a 
loom with foar treddQes, after the manner 
of ratteens. Encyc. 

SERGEANT, a. s' argent. [Fr. urgent ; It 
ttrgtnit ; Sp. & Port sargento ; from L. 
servient, earring, for to was this word writ- 
ten in Latin. Ifcit Castle deduces the word 
/ 

from the Persian t * sure hank or 

saijank, a prefect, a subaltern military of- 
ficer. See Cast Col. 336. If this is cor- 
rect, two different words are blended.] 

1. Formerly, an officer in England, nearly 
answering to the more modern bailif of 
the hundred ; also, an officer whose dutj 
was to attend on the king, and on the lord 
high steward m court, to arrest traitors and 
other offenders This officer is now called 
sergeant at arms, or mare. There are at 
present other officers of an inferior kind, 
who attend mayors and magistrates to ex- 
ecute their orders. 

2. In military affairs , a non-commissioned 
officer in a company of infantry or troop 
of dragoons, armed with a halberd, whose 
duty is to see discipline observed, to order 
and form the rauks, &c. 

3. In England , a lawyer of the highest rank, 

and answering to the doctor of the civil 
law. Blackstone. 


4. A title sometimes given to the king’s ser- 
vants ; as, sergeant surgeon , servant sur- 
geon Johnson. 

SERGEANTRY, n. s' arj entry. In England, 
aergeantry is of two kinds; grand ser- 
geantry, and petit serreantrv. Grand ser- 
geantry , is a particular kind of knight ser- 
vice, a tenuro by which the tenant was 
bound to do some special honorary service 
to the king in person, as to carry his ban- 
ner, his sword or the like, or to be his but- 
ler, his champion or other officor at his 
coronation, to lead his host, to be his mar- 
shal, to blow a horn when an enemy ap- 
proaches, See. Vowel. Blacks tone. 

Petit sergeaniry, was a tenure by which 
the tenant was bound to render to the 
king annually some small implement of 
war, as a bow, a pair of spurs, a sword, a 
lance, or the like, Littleton. 

SERGEANTSHIP, u. sargentskip. The 
office of a sergeant 

SERGE-MAKER, n. A manufacturer of 


sergea. 

SERFCEOUS, a. [L.smcas, from sericum, 
nlk.1 

Pertaining to ailk ; consisting of silk ; silky. 
In botany, covered with very soft hairs 
pressed close to the surface ; as, a sericeous 
f tV Martyn. 

SE'RIES, m. [L. This word belongs probably 
to the Shemitie wr, no, wr, the primary 
sense of which is to stretch or strain.] 

succession of things' in the 


. A co 


atae order, and bearing the same relation 
to each other; as, a seriea ef kings; ass- 
ries of successors. 

S. Sequence; order; eourse; suocee sion of 
things; as, a serif of eobaftens events. 

3. In natural history, an order or subdivision 
of some class of natural bodies. Encyc, 

4. In arithmetic and algebra, a number of 
terms in succession, i ncre a sing or diminish- 
ing in a certain ratio ; as, arithmetical se- 
ries and geometrical series. [See Pro- 
crew on* - ] 

SER'IN, *. A song bird of Italy and Ger- 

SE’RI&US, a. [Fr. eerkut ; Sp. serie ; It 
serh, terioso ; L. aerial.] 

1. Grave in manner or disposition ; solemn ; 
not light, gay or volatile; as, a serious 
man ; a serious habit or disposition. 

2. Really, intending what is said ; being in 
earnest ; not jesting or making a false pre- 
tense. Are you serious, or in jest ? 

3. Important; weighty; not trifling. 

The holy Scriptn i ci bring to our saw the 
mo»t senmu thing! in the world. Yonng. 

4. Particularly attentive to religious con- 
cerns or one ■ own religious state. 

SE'RIOUSLY, ado. Gravely; solemnly; In 
earnest ; without levity. One of the first 
duties of a rational being is to inquire 
seriously why he was created, and what 
he is to do to answer the purpose of his 
creation. 

SE'RIOUSNESS, n. Gravity of manner or 
of mind, solemnity. He spoke with great 
seriousness, or with an air of seriousness, 

2. Earnest attention, particularly to religious 
concerns. 

That spirit of religion and seriousness va- 
nished all at ones. Atterhury. 

SERMOCI NATION, «. Speech-making. 

[Not used.] Peacham. 

SKRMOCINATOR, n. One that makes 
sermons or speeches, f Not in use.] 
SER'MON, n. [Fr from L. sermo, from the 
root of sero, tne primary sense of which is 
to throw or thrust Hot Assert, Insert .] 

1. A discourse delivered iu public by a li- 
censed clergyman for the purpose of reli- 
gious instruction, and usually grounded on 
some text or passage of Scripture. Ser- 
mons are extemporary addresses, or written 
discourses 

llu preaching much, but more his practice 
wrought, 

A living sermon of the truths he taught. 

Dryden 

2. A printed discourse. 

! SER'MON, e. 1. To discourse as in a sermon. 
[Little used.) 

2. To tutor; toleeson; to teach, [hulls 
used.] Shak. 

SER'MON, v. i. To compose or deliver a 
sermon. [Little used.] Milton. 

SER'MONING, n. Discourse, instruction; 

advice. [Not in use.] Chautfr. 

SERMONIZE, e. i. To preach. 

Bp. Nicholson. 

2. To inculcate rigid rules. Chesterfield. 

3. To make sermons ; to compose or write 
a sermon or sermons. [Thu ts the sense 
an which this verb is generally used ns the 
United States.] 

SERMONIZER, n. One that composes ser- 
mons. 


SERMONIZING, ppr. PrenoMng ; incul- 
oatfng rigid preoepfc; oomporif nemos 
SERMOUNTAIN, a A plant of the gams 
Laeerpiiium; laserwort; seeeH. 

SEROON', a. rSp. sere*, a frail or basket] 

1. A toroon of almonds la the quantity of 
two hundred pounds; of anise seed, from 
three to four hundred weight ; of Castile 
soap, from two hundred and a half to three 
hundred and three quarters. Xnege. 

2. A bale or package. 

SEROS'lTY, n. [Fr. serosiU. See 

In medseme, the watery part of the blood. 

SER'OTINE, .. A .pool™ ofUt 
SE'ROUS, e. [Fr. thews. See Acnm.] 

1. Thin: watery; like whey ; used of that 
part of the blood which separates in coa- 
gulation from the gruraous or red part. 

2. Pertaining to serum. Arluthnoi. 

SER'PENT, n. [L. serpent, creeping ; terpa, 

to creep. Qu. Gr. fesro; or from a root in 
Sr. In Welsh, sarf, a serpent, seems to 
be from sir. The Sanscrit has tho word 
sarpa, serpent] 

1 . An animal of the order Serpentes, [creep- 
ers, crawlers,] of the class Amphibia. 
Serponts are amphibious animals, breath- 
ing through tho mouth by means of lungs 
only; having tapering bodies, without a 
distinct neck ; the jawi not articulated, but 
dilatable, and without feet, fins or ears 
Serpents move along tho earth by a wind- 
ing motion, and with the head elevated. 
Some species of them are viviparous, or 
rather ovi-viviparoua ; others are o\ {parous , 
and several species arc venomous. Encyc. 

2. In astronomy, a constellation in tlio north- 
ern hemisphere, containing, according to 
the British catalogue, sixty-four stars. 

3. An instrument of music, serving as a base 
to the cornet or smalt shawm, to sustain a 
chorus of singers in a huge edifice. It is 
so called from its folds or wreaths. Encyc. 

4. F igurati vciy, a subtil or malicious person. 

5. In mythology, n symbol of the sun. 
Serpent stones or snake stones, are fossil 

shells of different sixes, found in strata 
of stones am) clays. Eneye. 

SKKPKNT-CUGUMBER, «. A plant of the 
genua Trichosantlics. 

SER'PKNT-EATKR, n. A fowl of Africa 
tliat devours serpents. 

SKR'PKNT-FISli, r. A fish of tho genus 
Tania, resembling a snake, but of a red 
color. Ihct. Nat. Hist. 

[Qu. Cepola tcrnui or rubetcens, Linn., 
the band-fish, Fr rvban.) 
SER'PENT’S-TGN ( i UK, n. A plant of the 
genus Opbiogloesum. 

SERI’ENTA'KJA, a. A plant, called also 
make root , a specie* of Aristolocbia. 

SERPENTA'RIUS, n . A constellation 
the northern hemisphere, ooctUinfaf se- 
venty-four stars. 

SKR'PENTINE, o. [L. serpentina,, fro m 
serpens.] 

I. Resembling a serpent ; usually, winding 
or turning osm way and the other, like a 
3 i 2 
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moving servient} anfraetuohs; as, a ear* 
pentine road or course. 

2. Spiral; twisted; as, ft serpentine worn of] 

3? Like a serpent ; having the color or pro- 
perties of a serpent. 

Serpentine tongue, in the manege. A hone 
is said to have a serpentine tongue, when 
he is constantly moving it, and sometimes 
passing it over the bit Encyc. 

Serpentine verse, a verse which begins and 
ends with the same word. 


SERPENTINE, 
SERPENTINE-STONE , ) 


In. A species of 
talck or mag- 


Serpentine is often nearly allied to the 
harder varieties of steatite and potstone. It 
presents two varieties, precious serpentine, 
and common serpentine. Cleaveland. 
SERPENTIZE, v. t. To wind ; to turn or 
bend, first in one direction and then in the 
opposite ; to meander. 

The road serpentizsd through a tall shrub- 
bery. Barrow, Trav. in Africa. 

SERTET, ». A basket [iVo/m use.'] 

Atneworth. 

SERPIGINOUS, a. [from L. serpigo, from 
eerpo, to creep.] Affected with serpigo. 
SERPI’GO, n. [L. from serpo, to creep.] 
A kind of herpes or tetter ; called in po- 
pular language, a ringworm. Encyc. 
SER'PULITE, n. Petrified shells or fossil 
remains of the genus Scrpula. Jameson . 
SERR, r. t. [Fr .server; Sp. & Port. cerrar.~\ 
To crowd, press or drive together. [AfoJ 
in use ] liacon. 

SERRATE, 1 a. [L. serratus, from serro, 
SERRATED, / to saw ; serra, a saw.] 
Jagged; notched; indented on the edge, 
like a saw. In botany, having shant notches 
about the edge, pointing towards the ex- 
tremity ; as, a serrate leaf. 

When a serrate leaf has small serratures 
upon the large ones, it is said to be doubly 
serrate, as in the elm. We say also, a ser- 
rate calyx, corol or stipule. 

A serrate-ciliate leaf, is one having fine 
hairs, like the eve-lashes, on the serratures 
A eerrature-toothed leaf, has the serratures 
toothed. 

A serrulate leaf, is one finely serrate, with 
very small notches or teeth. Martyn. 
SERRATION, n. Formation in the shape 
of a saw. 

SERRATURE, n. An indenting or inden- 
ture in the edge of any thing, like those of] 
a saw. Martyn . 

SERROUS, a. Like the teeth of a saw; 

irregular. [Little need.] Brown. 

SERRULATE, a. Finely serrate; having 
very minute teeth or notches. Martyn. 
SERRY, r. t. [Fr. server.'] To crowd ; to 
press together. fjVot used.] Milton. 
SERUM, ». [L] The thin transparent part 
of the bloom 

2. The thin part of milk ; whey. 
SER'VAL,*. An animal of the feline genus, 
resembling the lynx in fcrm and sise, and 
the panther in spots ;a native of Malabar. 

Diet. Nat. Hist. 
SERVANT, n. [Fr. from L. servans, from 
Hmo, to keep or hold; properly one that 


waits, that is, stops, holds, attends, or one 
that is hound.] 

1. A person, male or female, that attends 
another for the purpose of performing me- 
nial offices for mm, or who is employed by 
another for such offices or for other labor, 
and is subject to his c omm and. The word 
is correlative to master. Servant differs 
from slave, as the servant’s subjection to a 
master is voluntary, the slave's is not 
Every slave is a servant, but every servant 
is not a slave. 

Servants are of various kinds; as, house- 
hold or domestic servants, menial servants; 
laborers , who are hired by the day, week 
or other term, and do not reside with their 
employers, or if they board in the same 
house, are employed abroad and not in 
domestic services; apprentices , who are 
bound for a term of years to serve a mas- 
ter, for the purpose of learning his trade 
or occupation. 

In a legal sense, stewards, factors, bai- 
lifs and other agents, are servants for the 
time they are employed in such character, 
as they act in subordination to others. 

2. One in a state of subjection. 

3. In Scripture, a slave ; a bondman ; one- 
purchased for money, and who was com- 
pelled to serve till the year of jubilee; also, 
one purchased for a term of years. Exod.xxi. 

4. The subject of a king ; as, the servants of 
David or of SauL 

The Syrians became servants to David. 

2 Sam. viii. 

5. A person who voluntarily serves another 
or acts as his minister ; as, Joshua was the 
servant of Moses, and the apostles the ser- 
vants of Christ. So Christ himself is called 
a servant, Isa. xlii. Moses is called the ser- 
vant of the Lord, Dcut. xxxiv. 

G. A person employed or used as an instru- 
ment m accomplishing God’s purposes of 
mercy or wrath. So Ncbuchadnestar is 
called the servant of God. Jer. xxv. 

7. One who yields obedience to another. 
The saints are called the servants of God, 
or of righteousness ; and the wicked are 
called the servants of sin. Rom. vi. 

8. That which yields obedience, or acts in 
subordination as an instrument. Ps. cxix. 

9. One that makes painful sacrifices in com- 
pliance with the weakness or wants of 
others. 1 Cor. ix. 

10. A person of base condition or ignoble 
spirit. Eccles. x. 

1 1 . A word of civility. I am, sir, your hum- 
ble or obedient servant. 

Our better* tell u* they are our humble ser- 
vants, but understand u* to be their slave*. 

Sw\ft. 

Servant of servants, one debased to the low- 
est condition of servitude. Gen ix. 
SERVANT, v. t. To subject [M>< in use.] 

„ Sha *. 
SERVE, v. t. serv. [Fr. server ; It. servtre ; 
Sp. servir ; from L. servio. This verb is 
supposed to be from the noun serous, a 
servant or slave, and this from servo, to 
keep. If sertms originally was a slave, he 
waa probably so named from being pre- 
served and taken prisoner in war, or more 
probably from being bound, and perhaps 
from t he Shemitic "nv, tw, to bind. But 
the sanst of eervsmt is generally a waiter, 


one who attends or wafts, and from the 
sense of stopping, hatting, remaining.] 

1. To work for; to b e sto w the labor of body 
and mind in die employment of another. 

Jacob loved Rachel and said, I will asms 
thee seven years lor Rachel thy younger 
daughter. Gen. udx. 

No man can serve two masters. Matth. vi 

2. To act as the minister of; to perform of- 
ficial duties to; as, a minister serves hie 
prince. 

Had I served God as diligently as I have 
served the king, he would not have given me 
over in my gray hairs. Cardinal Woleey. 

3. To attend at command; to wait on. 

A goddess among gods, ador’d and serv'd 

By angels numberless, thy daily train. 

MUten. 

4. To obey servilely or meanly. Be not to 

wealth a servant. Denham. 

5. To supply with food ; as, to be served in 

plate. Dryden. 

6. To be subservient or subordinate to. 

Bodies bright and greater should not serve 

The leu not bright. Milton. 

7. To perform the duties required in ; as, 
the curate served two churches. 

8. To obey; to perform duties in the em- 
ployment of ; as, to serve the king or the 
country in the army or navy. 

9. To be sufficient to, or to promote ; as, to 
serve one’s turn, end or purpose. Locke. 

10. To help by good offices; as, to serve 

one’s country. Tate. 

1 1. To comply with ; to submit to. 

They think herein we serve the time, be- 
cause thereby we either hold or seek prefer- 
ment. Hooker. 

12. To be sufficient for ; to satisfy ; to con- 


One half pint bottle serves them both to dine, 
And is at once their vinegar and wine. 

Pops. 

13. To be in the place of any thing to one, 
A sofa serves the Turks for a seat and a 
couch. 

14. To treat ; to requite ; as, he served me 
ungratefully ; he served me very ill. We say 
also, he served me a trick, that is, he de- 
ceived me, or practiced an artifice upon 


15. In Scripture and theology, to obey and 
wonhip ; to act in conformity to the law 
of a superior, and treat him with due re- 
verence. 

Tear the Lord, and serve him In sincerity and 
truth. As for me and my house, we will i<m 
the Lord. Josh. xxiv. 

16. In a bad seme, to obey; to yield com- 
pliance or act according to. 

Serving divers lusts and pleasures. Tit IH. 

17. To worship; to render homage to; as, 
to serve idols or false gods. Ezek. xx. 

18. To be a slave to; to be in bondage to. 
Gen. xv. 

19. To serve one’e self of, to use; to make 
use of; a Gallicism, [w servir de.] 

1 will serve myself if this concession. 

OuUingwerth. 

20. To use ; to manage ; to apply. The 

n i were well served. 

n seamen's language, to wind some- 
thing round a rope to prevent friction. 

To serve up, to prepare and present in a 
dish; as, to serve up a sirloin of beef in 
plate; figuratively, to prepare. 
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To asm m, as vmi by Shikmm.ibrto 
My M, m mat by u attendant, I bam* 
mfvcr known to be need In America. 

7b tent omt, to distribute la portions; as, 
to tent autpnndom to eobuero. 

7b tent m writ, toned it to the defendant; 


tee to | 6. Attendance on a superior. 


SBS 

1 O gd owenni r eadi n m to dossrvioe. 

IPDOItVUW - rv . < * 1 


Madam, I entreat true peeee of yea, fftftrr 

WhiAI will purchase with aay iMtcmttr^ 8ERVIENT,#. [L.ttnimt.] 8nber£ma£ 


fjVoj b f ff 1 

to tent oaf provisions to aokfiers. 7. Ptofesrion of reepoet uttered or tent SE&V'ILE, m [Fr. from L. stn&t.'Sm 

7b«ma»nt,tomadhtotbeMadanti Pray do my motet to Us m*sty. *sft. *"*>, to serve.] 

2a^ ****** ^ U,UAl 8. Actual duty; that which is required to be •* !"*•*»• *> a earrant ori dm » 

pace or anode. _ . dode in an office : as. to nerfonn die eer- ; mean ; auoh a* proceeds from dt- 

"<** of * dwk > » “* &*ittnik obe- 

££ Stosetee «r g®oda by 0 . That which God re^cfman i woe- u . . J 

U., !, .n rfrip ; ol-dieno.. ». Mi to «.»*«„ d^, oira t 


> from L. ttrvitit, i 


mtmt, to levy it on the person or goods by 
seizure ; or to seise. 

To tent m execution, to key it on lands, 
goods or person by seizure or taking poe- 
seasion. 

To tent a warrant, to read h, and to seize 1 
the person against whom it is issued. 

In general, to tent a procut, is to read it so 1 
as to give due notice to die party con- 
cernedT or to leave an attested copy with 1 
him or his attorney, or at his usual place 1 


adanoa; as, ttnilt 


pendenoe; 

aience. 


i proceeds from de- 
fear; ttrviit obe- 


Qod requires no man's ttroiet upon hard and I 
unreasonable terms. TiUettm. I 


10. Employment ; businese; office; as, to VlSfaZr** ^ «abmtoslvej 
qualify a man for public teniot. M,s^.k flattery 

If. Vu ; purpoM. *Th* gun. m not fit fcr . v"^ ,"T T 

public service. SKI T.Y * L£LY » "»• Meanly; slavishly; 

12. Military duty by land or sea; as, rail]- ob * e q u | ou *n*«* 


2. Held in subjection ; dependent 
E’vn fortune rules no mote UMretfslaod. 

3. Cringing ; fawning; meanly submissive; 
as, ttntit flattery. 

8ha must bend the ttrvUt knee. Tkmtm 


of abode. 

7b tent an qfict, to discharge a public duty. 
[This phrase, 1 believe, is not used in 
America. We say, a man tenet in an of- 
fice, that is, serves the public in an office.] 

SERVE, c. i. ten. To be a servant or slave. 

The Lord shall glee thee rest from thy sor- 
row, snd from thy fear, and from the hard bond- 
age wherein thou wast made to serve Is xiv. 

2. To be employed in labor or other busi- 
ness for another. Gen. xxix. 

3. To be in subjection. Is. xliii. 

4. To wait; to attend ; to perform domestic 
offices to another. Luke x. 

5. To perform duties, as in the army, navy 
or in any office. An officer tenet five 
years in India, or under a particular com- 
mander. The late secretary of the colony, 
and afterwards state, of Connecticut, was 
annually appointed, end tented in the office 
sixty years. 

0. To answer ; to accomplish the end. 

She feared that all would not tent. Sidney. 

7 . To be sufficient for a purpose. 

This little brand will serve to light your fire 
Thy den. 


tar y or naval tenice. *' w,th **• 

13. A military achievement Shah. 

14. Useful office ; advantage conferred ; that fppvnllTV 

which promotes interest or happiness. Me- v 111 
dieme often does no service to the sick ; ma0, 
calumny is sometimes of tenice to an au- To be a qu< 
thor. Than is a si 

15. Favor. 2. Meansubt 


2. With hue deference to another ; as, to 
copy servilely ; to adopt opinions strvMy. 
SERVILENESS. \ n. Slavery ; the oondi- 
SERVIL'ITY, / tion of a slave or bond- 


To be a queen In bondags, Is more vile 
Than is a slave In base servility. Skat. 
2. Mean submission ; baseness; slavishness. 


To thee a woman’s urviett are due. Shak. 3. Mean obsequiousness ; slavish deference; 


1G. The duty which a tenant owes to his as, the common servility to custom ; to copy 
lord for his fee. Personal tenice consists manners or opinions with servility. 
in homage and fealty, Ac. SERVING, ppr. Working fbr; anting In 

17. Public wonlup, or office of dovotion. subordination to; yielding obedienoe to; 

Divine service was interrupted. worshiping; also, performing duties; as, 

18. A musical church composition consist- tenting in the army. 

ing of choruses, trios, duets, solos, Ac. SERVING-MAID, is. A female servant; a 

19. The official duUea of a minister of the menial. 

Gospel, as in church, at a Amend, mar- SERVING-MAN, n. A mala servant; a 


riage, Ac. 

20. Course ; order of dishes at table. 

There was no extraordinary service seen on 
the hoard. Ifakewill. 


SERVITOR,*, fit eenitore; Sp. tervidor; 
Fr. terviteur ; from L. etrvio, to serve.] 

1 . A servant ; an attendant Hooker. 


21. A set or number of vessels ordinarily 2. One that acts under another; a follower 

used together ; as, a tervice of plate or glass. or adherent. Davitt. 

22. In seaman’s language, the materials used 3. One that professes duty and obedience. 


for serving a rope, 
lines, Ac. 


spun yarn, small 


8. To suit; to be convenient Take this, aud [ 23. A tree and its fruit of the genus Sorbus. 


use it as occasion tenet. 

9. To conduce ; to be of use. 

Onr victory only served to lead us on to 
further visionary prospects. Swift 

10. To officiate or minister; to do the 
honors of; as, to feme at a public dinner. 


The mid service is of the genus Crataegus. 
Service of a writ , proceu, Sfc. the reading of 


Shak. 

4. In the university of Oxford, a student 
who attends on another for his maintenance 
and learning , such as is called in Cam- 
bridge, a sizer. Encyc. 


IERVED, pp. Attended ; waited on; wor- 1 Service of an attachment, the seizing of the 


shiped ; levied. person or goods according to the direction. 

lERVICE, n. [Fr.; It servixio; Sp. ter- j\ t tfr vice of an execution, the levying of 
•icio ; from L. servitium.] it upon the goods, estate or person of the 

1. In a general teme, labor of body or of defendant. 

body and mind, performed at the com- SERVICEABLE, a. That does service; 


ntand of a superior, or in pursuance of 
duty, or for the benefit of another. Service 
is voluntary or involuntary. Voluntary 
service is that of hired servants, or of con- 
tract, or of persons who spontaneously per- 
form sometning for another's benefit. /»- 
voluntary service is that of slaves, who 
work by compulsion. 

2. The businem of a servant; menial office. 

Shak. 


it to the person to whom notice is intended SERVITORSIIIP, a. The office of a ser- 
to bo given, or the leaving of an attested Botwett 

i° V l T i ‘, h J. 1 L P 7r^ h “ ° r “ SERVITUDE,., f Fr. from L. itrvUtulo or 
hu usunl place of abode. eenntue ; It. tervUd. See Serve. j 

Service of an attachment, the seizing th* j. The condition of a slave ; the state of in- 

penon or good, according to the dftectiom , subjection to a sister , slavery; 
the service of an execution, the levying of f Stih is the state of the slam 

it upon the goods, estate or person of the in A J? cricft . A Urge of ^ ha . 

1T l e Sr™r,rr. . . man race are in servitude. 


that promotes happiness, interest, advan- 
tage or any good ; useful > beneficial , ad- 


man race are in semtude. 

2. The state of a servant. [ Lest comm 
and leu proper.'] 

3. The condition of a conquered country. 


^ , ’ 6 d i — 3. The condition of a conquered country. 

I. A.ulerf.Un^dtp.nW Sam.Lr- 
oWrto religion bytheir «umple. ITict- » m , M ,b.iul«.wK T lmdia«««!i. 
tentions of my friends were very tervice - * r South* 

ctl. to m. when rtro»I. Uuin. g^u, ^ll^tl.,1,. ^ h »..] 
nure are tervtceabU to land. • *4_», 


2. Active i diligent ; offleloar. SES'AME, 

fu!^l2r SESAMUM,] L. 


3. Attendance of a servant 


4. Place of a servant ; actual employment of 
a servant ; as, to be out of eervice. Skak. 

6. Any thing dais by way of duty toasu- 

poem was the last pirns ft eeroke I did 
far as y master UngCharisa. Drydm. 


Shak. 8ERVTCEA 


promoting good of any kind; beneficial- 
ness. 

AU action briaf fcr seme end, its aptness to 
be wimmanled at farbUden mutt be founded 
upon Uomroktatlamu or disssnrksabfaness to 
soass uuL Nervis. 


SES'AME, \ n. [F r.ttsame; It. stem so/ 
SES'AMUM, j L. tetama ; Or. tntuftn, oar 

Oily 4 grain ; a genua of annual herhaeeane 
plants, from the seeds of which an oil In 
expressed. One speciee of it fa cultivated 
in Carolina, and the Undue uaa the seed* 
for food. It la called there lane. 

Encyc. Btlot. 
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SES'BAN, n. A plant,* a ipedes of iEachy- 
nomene or Bastard sensitive plant Encyc. 
SES'ELl, n. [L. Or. sete&s.J A genua of 
plants ; meadow saxifrage; nartwort 

Encyc. 

SESQUI ALTER, \ o. [L. from sesovt, 

SESQUIALTERAL, / the whole and half 
as much more, and after, other.] 

1. In geometry, designating a ratio where 

one quantity or number contains another 
once, and naif as much more ; as 9 con- 
tains 0 and its half. Bentley. 

2. A sesquialteral floret, is when a large fer- 

tile floret is accompanied with a small 
abortive one. Martyn. 

SESQUIDUTLI-GATE, o. [L.mgni, supra, 
and duplicator, double.] 

Designating the ratio of two and a half to 
one, or where the greater term contains 
the leaser twice and a half, as that of 50 
to 20. 

SESQUIP'EDAL, 1 a. [L. sesqui, one 
SESQUIPEDA'L I AN, / and a half, and 
pedals* , from pet, a foot.] 

Containing a foot and a half; as, •.sesquipe- 
dalian pigmy. Arbuthnot. 

Addison uses sesquipedal as a noun. 
SE8QUIFLI€ATE, a. [L. setqui, one and 
a half, and plicatus, plico, to fold.] 
Designating the ratio of one and a half to 
one ; as, the sesquiplicate proportion of the 
periodical times of the planets. Cheyne. 
SESQU1TERTIAN, \ o. [L. setqui, one 
SESQU1TERTIONAL, / and a half, and 
terttus, third.] 

Designating the ratio of one and one third. 

Johnson. 

SES'QUITONE, n. In music, a minor third, 
or interval of three semitones. Busby. 
8ESS, ft. fL. sewio.J A tax. [Little used or 
not at all. See Assessment!] 

SES'SILE, a. [L. sessiks. See SetJ In 
botany , sitting on the stem. A sessile leaf 
issues directly from the stem or branch, 
without a petiole or footstalk. A sessile 
flower has no peduncle. Sessile pappus 
or down has no stipe, but is placed imme- 
diately on the seed. Martyn. 

SES'SION, n. [Fr. from L. ssssio, from 
sedeo. See .SW.] 

1 . A sitting or being placed ; as, the ascen- 

sion of Christ, and lus session at the right 
hand of God. Ilooker. 

2. The actual sitting of a court, council, 
legislature, Ac.; or the actual assembly of 
the members of these or any similar body 
for the transaction of business. Thus we 
say, the court is now in session, meaning 
that the members are assembled for busi- 
ness. 

3. The time, space or term during which a 
court, council, legislature and the like, meet 
daily for business ; or the space of time be- 
tween the first meeting ana the prorogation 
or adjournment Thus a session of parlia- 
ment is opened with a speech from the 
throne, ana dosed by prorogation. The 
session of a judicial court Is milled a term. 
Thus a court may have two sessions or four 
sessions annually. The supreme court of 
the United States has one annual session. 
The legislatures of most of the statea have 
one annual session only ; some have more. 
The congress of the United States has one 
only. 


4. Sessions, in some of the states, is particu- 
larly used for a court of justices, held for 
granting licensee to innk e ep er s or tavern- 
ers, for hying out new highway* or altering 
old ones ana the like. 

Quarter sessions, in England, is a oourt held 
once in every quarter, by two justices of 
the peace, one of whom is of the quorum, 
for the trial of sm&H felonies ana misde- 
meanors. 

Sessions of the peace, a court consisting of 
justices of the peace, held in each county 
for inquiring into trespasses, larcenies, 
forestalling, Ac. and in general, for the 
conservation of the peace. 

Laws of New York. 
SESS'-POOL, n. [sees and pool.] A cavity 
j sunk in the earth to receive and retain the 
| sediment of water conveyed in drains. 
Sess-pools should be placed at proper dis- 
tances in all drains, and particularly should 
one be placed at the entrance. Encyc. 
SESTERCE, n. [Fr. from L. sestertius ] 
A Roman coin or denomination of money, 

1 m value the fourth part of a denarius, and 
originally containing two asses and a half, 
about two pence sterling or four cents. The 
sestertium, that is, sestertium pondus, was 
two jiounda and a half, or two hundred and 
fifty denarii ; about seven pounds sterling, 
or thirty-one dollars. One qualification of 
a Roman knight was the possession of 
estate of the value of four hunared thousand 
sesterces; that of a senator was double this 
sura. 

Authors mention also a copper sesterce, 
of the value of one third of a penny ster- 
ling- 

Sesterce was also used by the ancients 
for a thing containing two wholes and a 
half; the as being taken for the integer. 

Encyc. 

SET, v. t. prcL pp. set. [Sax. yaetan, yecan, 
yettran, to set or place, to seat or fix, to ap- 
case, to calm, L. tedo ; to compose, as a 
ook, to dispose or put in order, to establish, 
found or institute, to possess, to cease ; G. 
setxen, to set, to nek or lay, as a wager, to 
plant, to appoint, to leap or make an on- 
set; D. xelten ; Sw. s&tta ; Dan. setter ; 
W. sodi , to fix, to constitute ; gosodi, to 
set, to lay, to put, to establish, to ordain ; 
gosod, a setting or placing, a site, a statute, 
on onset or assault; L. sedo, sedeo and stdo, 
coinciding with sit, but all of one family. 
From the Norman orthography of this 
word, we have assess, assise. See Assets. 
Heb. & Ch. *io* and mw to set, to place ; 
Syr. to found, to establish. Class! 
Sd. No 31. 56. The primary seme is to 
throw, to drive, or intransitively, , to rush.] 

1. To put or place; to fix or cause to rest 
in a standing posture. We set a house on 
a wall of stone , we set a book on a shelf. 
In this use, set differs from lay ,* we set a 
thing on its end or basis ; we lay it on its 
side. 

2. To put or place in its proper or natural 
posture. We set • chest or trunk on its 
bottom, not on its end; we set a bedstead 
or a table on its feet or legs. 

3. To put. place or fix in any situation. 
God set the sun, moon and star* in the fir- 
mament. 

„ I do sri ay bow In the cloud. Geo. ix. 


4. To put into any condition or state. 

The Lord thy God will set than on high. 

ill. 

I am come to set a man at earisnoe against 
hit father. Matth. x. 

So we say, to set m order, to set at ease, 
to set to work, or at work. 

5. To put; to fix ; to a tt ac h to. 

The Lord s»t a mark upon Cain. Gen. hr. 
So we say, to set a label on a vial or a 
bale. 

6. To fix; to render motionless; as, the eyes 
are set ; the jaws are eet. 

7. To put or fix, as a price. We ari a price 
on a house, farm or horse. 

8. To fix ; to state by some rule. 

The gentleman spoke with a set gesture and 
countenance. Came . 

The town of Berne has handsome fountains 
planted at set distances from one end of the 
street to the other. Addison. 

9. To regulate or adjust ; aa, to set a time- 
piece by the aun. 

He sets his judgment by his passion. Prior. 
] 0. To fit to music ; to adapt with notes ; as, 
to set the words of a psalm to music. 

Set thy own songs, and sing them to thy lute. 

Drpdeu. 

11. To pitch ; to begin to sing in public. 

He set the hundredth psalm. Spectator. 

12. To plant, as a shrub, tree or vegetable. 

Prior. 

13. To variegate, intersperse or adorn with 
something fixed ; to stud ; as, to set any 
thing with diamonds or pearls. 

High on their heads, with jewels richly set. 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. Drydtn. 

14. To return to its proper place or state; 
to replace ; to reduce from a dislocated or 
fractured state ; as, to eet a bone or a leg. 

15. To fix; to place; as, the heart or affec- 
tions. 

Set your affections on things above. Col. ill. 
— Minds altogether set on trade and profit. 

Adduon. 

16. To fix firmly; to predetermine. 

The heart of the sons of men is folly set in 
them to do evil. Ecdes. viii. 

Hence we say, a thing is done of set 
purpose ; a man is set, that is, firm or obs- 
tinate in his opinion or way. 

17. To fix by appointment ; to appoint ; to 
assign ; as, to set a tune for meeting , to 
eet an hour or a day. Bacon. South. 

18. To place or station ; to appoint to a par- 
ticular duty. 

Am 1 a sea or a whale, that thou settest a 
watch over me f Job vii. 

19. To stake at play. [Little used.] 

20. To offer a wager at dies to another. 

[Little used.] Shot. 

21. To fix m metal. 

And him too rich a jewel to be set 
In vulgar metal for a vulgar use. Drydtn, 

22. To fix ; to cause to atop ; to obstruct; 
as, to set a coach in the mire. The wagon 
or the teem was set at the hill. In some 
of the states, stall is used in a like sense. 

23. To embarrass; to perplex. 

They are hard set to represent tbs bill as a 
grievance. Addison. 

24. To put in good order; to fix for use; to 
brine to a fine edge ; as, to set a raaor. 

25. To loose end extend; to spread; as, to 
set the sails of a ship. 
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28. To point ovt without noio 
saoa; as, a dog eats bird*. 

27. To oppose. 

Will you set year wit to a feel’* f 

28. To prepare with nmnet for cheese 
to art milk. 

29. To dim ; to darken or extinguish. 
Ahfyah eeold not see ; for Ms eyes were set 

by reeson of his age. 1 Kings xb. 

To mtby the compass, among seamen, to ob- 
serve the bearing or situation of a distant 
object by the compass. 

To set about, to begin, as an action or enter- 
prise; to apply to. He has planned his 
enterprise, and will soon set about it 
To mt one's self against, to place in a state 
of enmity or opposition. 

The king of Babylon set himself against Je- 
rusalem the tame day. Esek. xxir. 

To set against, to oppose ; to set in compa- 
rison, or to oppose as an equivalent in ex- 
change ; as, to set one thing against an' 
other; or to set off one thing against an 
other. 

7o set apart, to separate to a particular use ; 
to separate from the rest 

2. To neglect for a time. [JVot in use.] 
Knouet 

To set aside, to omit for the present ; to lay 
out of the question. 

Setting aside all other considerations, I will 
endeavor to know the truth and yield to that. 

TiUotson 

2. To reject 

I embrace that of the deluge, and set aside 
all the rest. Woodward . 

3. To annul; to vacate. The court set 
aside the verdict or the judgment. 

7b set abroach, to spread. Shah. 

To set a-gotng, to cause to begin to move 
7b set by, to set apart or on onp side ; to 
reject. [ In this sense, by is emphatical J 
Bacon. 

2. To esteem; to regard; to value [In 
this sense, set is pronounced with more 
emphasis than by.] 

To set down, to place upon the ground or 
floor. 

2. To enter in writing ; to register. 

Some rules were to be set doom for the go- 
vernment of the army. Clarendon 

3. To explain or relate in writing. 

4. To fix on a resolve. [ Little used.] 

Knolles. 

6. To fix; to establish ; to ordain. 

Thin law we may name eternal, being that 
order which God hath set down with himself, 
for himself to do all things by. Hooker. 

To set forth, to manifest ; to offer or pre- 
sent to view. Horn. iii. 

2. To publish; to promulgate; to make 

appear. Waller. 

3. To send out; to prepare and send. 

The Venetian admiral bad a fleet of sixty gal- 
leys, set forth by the Venetians. [Ohs.] Knolles. 

4. To display; to exhibit; to present to 

view; to show. Dryden. Milton. 

To set forward, to advance ; to move on ; 
also, to promote. Hooker. 

To set m, to put in the way to begin. j 
If you please to assist and mt me in, I will 
recollect myself. CoOier. 

To mt of, to adorn , to dacorate ; to embel- 
lish. 

They act ef the went faces with the best 
airs. 
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2. To give a . 
tion of ; to eulogise; to 
to sot «f a character. 

3. To place against aa an equivalent; as, 
to mt of one man's services against an- 
other ’a 

4. To separate or assign for a particular pur- 
pose; as, to mt <jf a portion of an estate. 

To set on or upon, to incite ; to instigate j 
to animate to action. 

Thou, traitor, hast mt on thy wifi# to this. 

Shek. 

2. To assault or attack; seldom used trans- 
itively, but the passive form is often peed. 

Alphonsus — was set open by a Turkish pirate 
and taken. 

3. To emnloy, aa in a task. 

Set on thy wife to obaervs. 

4. To fix toe attention ; to determine to 
any thing with settled purpose. 

It becomes a true lover to have your heart 
more set upon her good than your own. 

Sldstey. 

To set out, to assign ; to allot ; as, to mt out 
the share of each proprietor or heir of an 
estate , to set out the widow’s thirds. 

2. To publish. [. Not'elegant nor common.’] 

•Sbq/l. 

3 To mark by boundaries or distinctions 
of space. 

• — Determinate portions of those inflnite 
abysses of spare and duration. Hi out , or sup- 
posed to be distinguished from all the rest hy 
known boundaries. Leek*. 

4. To adorn , to embellish. 

An ugly woman in a rich habit, set out with 
jewels, nothing can become. Dryden. 

fl. To raise, equip and send forth ; to ftir- 

nisli. 

The Venetians pretend they could mt out, 
in ia*e of great necessity, thirty men of war. 
(Nor et nr ant and little used j Addison. 

0. To show ; to display ; to recommend , 
to set off. 

I could Ht out that best side of Luther, 

Atterbury. 

7. To show; to prove. 

Those very teasons set out how hainous his 
sin was. [Little used and not elegant.] 

Atterbury. 

8. In law, to recite ; to state at large. 

Judge Sedgwick. 
To set up, to erect ; as, to mt up a building; 
to set up a post, a wall, a pillar. 

2 To begin a new institution ; to institute ; 
to establish , to found ; aa, to set up a 
manufactory ; to set up a school. 

3. To enable to commence a new business; 
as, to set up a son in trade. 

4. To raise ; to exalt , to put in power , as, 
to set up the throne of David over Israel. 

2 Sam. iii. 

3. To place in view ; as, to set up a mark. 

6. To raise; to utter loudly; as, to mt up 
the voice. 

I’D set up such a note as she shall bear. 

Dryden. 

7. To advance ; to propose as truth or for 

wceptiao ; a *, to setup a new opinion or 
doctrine, Burnet. 

8. To nose from depression or to a sufficient 
fortune. This good fortune quite set him 
up. 

9. In teemau’s language, to extend, as the 1 
shrouds, stays, 6c. 

To mt at naught, to undervalue; to eon* j 
temn; to despise. 
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Y« have set at naught all my sooassl. 

„ - **f,i. 

To mt in order, to adjust or arrange; to 
reduce to method. 

The real will I mt In order when I come. 

_ 1 Cor. si. 

To set eyes on, to see; to behold; or to fix the 
eyes in looking on ; to fosten the evea on. 
To set the teeth on edge, to afikot the tooth 
with a patnfol sensation. 

7b mt over, to appoint or constitute as eu- 
perviaor, inspector, ruler or oommander. 

2. To assign ; to transfer ; to convey. 

To set right, to correct ; to put In order, 

7b mt at ease, to quiet; to tranquiUse; as, 
to mt the heart at earn. 

To set free, to release from confinement, im- 
prisonment or bondage ; to liberate, to 
emancipate. 

7b set at work, to cause to enter on work 
or action ; or to direct bow to enter on 
work. Docks. 

To set on fire, to oommunicate fire to ; to 
inflame ; and figuratively, to oukindle the 
pamions ; to make to rage ; to irritate ; to 
nil with disorder. James iii. 

To set before, to offer ; to propose; to pre- 
sent to view. Deut xi. uxx. 

To set a trap , snare or gin, to place in a 
situation to catch prey ; to spread ; figura- 
tively, to lay a plan to deceive and draw 
into the power of another. 

SET, v. i. To decline ; to go down ; to pass 
below the honxon ; as, the sun sets ; the 
stars set. 

2. To be fixed hard ; to be close or firm. 

Bacon. 

3. To fit music to words. Shak. 

4. To congeal or concrete. 

That fluid substance in a few minuted begins 
to set. Beyle. 

6. To begin a journey. Tho king is srt from 
London. [This is obsolete. We now say, 
to set owf.j 

8. To plant; as, “to sow dry, and to mt 
wet." Old Proverb. 

7. To flow ; to have a certain direction in 
motion; as, tho tide sets to tho east or 
north ; the current sets westward. 

8. To catch birds with a dog that sets them, 

that is, one that lies down and points them 
out, and with a large net. Boyle. 

To set one’s self about , to begin , to enter 
upon , to take the first steps. 

7b set one’s mlf, to apply one’s self. 

To mt about, to foil on ; to begin ; to take 
the first steps in a business or enterprise. 

Atterbury, 

To set m, to begin. Winter in New Eng- 
land, usually eets m m December. 

2. To become settled in a particular state. 
When the weather urn set in to be very bad. 

Addison. 

To set forward, to move or inarch ; to begin 
, to inarch ; to advance. 

The tone of Aaron and the sons of Merer! mt 
forward. Nam. x. 

Tomtom, or upon, to begin a journey or an 
enterprise. 

He that would seriously set open the eeemfa 
of truth— Sacks. 

2. To assault ; to make aa attack. Skssk. 
To mt out, to begin a journey m course ; 
as, to ml out for Louden or from hm&m; 
to set out in business; to set oaf fat life or 
the world. 
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S. To hare a beginning. «m 

To §et to, to apply anex self to. 

Qoo, of the Tongue. 
To tot op, to begin business or a scheme of 
life ; as, to set up in trade ; to oet up fat 
one's self. 

2. To profess openly ; to make pretendons. 
He sett up tor a man of nit; be sets up to 
teach morality. Dryden. 

iET,m>. Placed; nut; located; fixed; ad- 
justed; composed ; studded or adorned; 
Teduoed, as a dislocated or broken bone. 

2. a. Regular; uniform ; formal; as, ant 
speech or phrase ; a oot discourse ; a nt 
battle. 

3. Fixed in opinion ; determined ; firm ; 
obstinate ; as, a man set in his opinions or 

4. Established ; prescribed ; as, tot forms 
of prayer. 

JET, n. A number or collection of things 
of the same kind and of similar form, 
Which are ordinarily used together; as, a 
set of chain; a set of tea-cups; a set of 
China or other ware. 

2. A number of things fitted to bo used to- 
gether, though different in form ; as, a set 
of dining-tables. 

A nt Implies more than two, which are 
called a pair. 

3. A number of persons customarily or offi- 
cially associated, as, a set of men, a set of 
officen ; or a number of persons having a 
similitude of character, or of things which 
have some resemblance or relation to each 
other. Hence our common phrase, a set 
of opinions. 

Tnu falls Into different divisions or sets of 
nations connected under particular religions, 8cc 
» Ward?i Law of Nations 

4. A number of particular thing* that are 

united in the formation of a whole ; as, a 
nt of features. Adduon 

5. A young plant for growth ; as, sets of 

white thorn or other shrub. Encyc. 

6. The descent of the sun or other luminary 
below the horison ; as, the set of the sun. 

Atterbury. 

7. A wager at dice. 

That was but civil war, an equal set. Dryden. 

8. A game. 

We will, in France, play a set 
Shall strike his father’s crown Into the ha- 
sard. Shak 

SETA'CEOUS, a. [L. seta, a bristle.] Bristly; 
set with strong hairs ; consisting of strong 
hairs ; as, a stiff ntaceoui tail. Derham. 
2. In botany, bristle-shaped; having the 
thickness and length of a brittle ; as, a 
ntacoout leaf or leaflet. Martyn. 

Setaceous worm, a name riven to a water 
worm that resembles a none hair, vul- 
garly supposed to be an animated hair. 
But this is a mistake. Encyc. 

SET-FOIL. See SEPT-FOIL. 
SETIFORM, a. [L. seta, a bristle, and 

the form of a bristle. j 

Joum . of Science. 
SEP-OFF, «. [set and qf.] The act of ad- 
mitting one claim to counterbalance an- 
other. In a set-yff, the defendant acknow- 
ledges the justice of the plain tifs demand, 
but teie up a demand of his own to coun- 
terbalance it in whole or in part. 


The right of pUaftng a *et-ef depends on 

rietnta, RfackttPftf, 

Note.— I n New England, tfset Is sometimes 
used for tit -of. But effort has a different tense, 
and it is desirable that the practice should 
be uniform, wherever the English language is 

SEATON, n. [Fr. from L. seta, a bristle.] In 
surgery, a few bone hairs or small threads, 
or a twist of silk, drawn through the skin 
by a large needle, by which a null open- 
ing is made and continued for the dis- 
charge of humors. Encyc. Quincy. 

SE'TOUS, a. [It. sttoso; L. setosus, from 
seta, a bristle.] 

In botany, bristly ; having the surface set 
with bristles ; as, a setous leaf or recepta- 
cle. Martyn. 

SETTEE', n. [from set.] A long seat with 
a back to it 

2. A vessel with one deck and a very long 
sharp prow, carrying two or three masts 
with lateen sails ; used in the Mediterra- 
nean. Mar. Diet. Encyc. 

SETTER, n. One that sets ; as, a setter on, 
or inciter ; a setter up ; a setter forth, &c. 

2. A dog that beats the field and starts birds 
for sportsmen. 

3. A man that performs the office of a set- 
ting dog, or finds persons to be plundered. 

South. 

4. One that adapts words to music in com- 
position. 

5. Whatever sets off) adorns or recommends 

[Not uied.l< Whitlock. 

SET'TER- WORT, n. A plant, a species of 
HelleboruB. Earn, of Plants. 

SET'TING, ppr. Placing; putting; fixing, 
studding, appointing; sinking below the 
horizon, &c. 

SETTIN G, n. The act of putting, placing, 
fixing or establishing. 

2. The act of sinking below the horison. 
The setting of stars is of three kinds, cos- 
mical, acronical, and heliacal. [See these 
words.] 

3. The act or manner of taking birds by a 
setting dog. 

4. lnclosure ; as, settings of stones. 

Exod. xxviii. 

5. The direction of a current at sea. 
SET'TING-DOG, n. A setter ; a dog train- 
ed to find and start birds for sportsmen. 

SETTLE, n. [Sax. yeti, yetrl ; G. setnl , 
D. zetel; L. sedile. See *SW.] 

A teat or bench ; something to sit on. 

Dryden 

SETTLE, v. t. [from set] To place in a 

C anent condition after wandering or 
lation. 

I will settle you alter your old estates. 

Exek. xxxvi 

2. To fix ; to establish ; to make permanent 
in any place. 

I will settle him in my house and in my king- 
dom forever. 1 Chron xui. 

3. To establish in business or way of life; 

as, Monttle a son in trade. 

4. To marry , as, to settle a daughter. 

5. To establish ; to confirm. 

Hor will alone could settle or revoke. Prior. 
6. To determine what is uncertain ; to es- 
tablish ; to free from doubt; as, to eettle 
questions or points of law The supreme 
court bare settled the question. 
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7. To fix; to establish: to maks oartain or 
permanent; as, to settle the secession to 
a throne in,a particular fomtiy. So we 
speak of settled habits and settled opinions. 

8. To fix or establish; not to safer to doubt 
or waver. 

It will settle the wavering and conform toe 
doubtfbl. As $L 

9. To make close or compact 

Cover ant-hills up that the rain may ssttis 
the tnrf before the spring. Mortimer . 

10. To cause to subride after being beared 
and loosened by frost; or to dry and har- 
den after rain. Thus clear weather settles 
the roads. 

11. To fix or establish by gift, grant or any 
legal act ; as, to utile a pension on an of- 
ficer. or an annuity on a child. 

12. To fix firmly. Settle your mind on va- 
luable objects. 

13. To cause to sink or subside, as extra- 
neous matter in liquors. In fining wine, 
we add something to settle the lees. 

14. To compose ; to tranquibxe whet is dis- 
turbed; as, to settle the thoughts or mind 
when agitated. 

15. To establish in the pastoral office; to 
ordain over a church and society, or pa- 
rish ; as, to nttle a minister. 

V. States. Boswell. 
18. To plant with inhabitants ; to colonise. 
The French first nttled Canada; the Pu- 
ritans settled New England. Plymouth 
was settled in 1620. Hartford was nttled 
in 1636. Wethersfield was the first nttled 
town in Connecticut 

17. To adjust ; to dose by amicable agree- 
ment or otherwise ; as, to settle a contro- 
versy or dispute by agreement, treaty or 
by force. 

18. To adjust; to liquidate; to balance, or 
to pay ; as, to settle accounts. 

To settle the land, among seamen, to cause 
it to sink or appear lower by receding from 
it 

SETTLE, v. i. To fall to the bottom of 
liquor ; to subside ; to rink end rest on the 
bottom; as, lees or dregs settle. Slimy 
particles in water settle and form mud at 
the bottom of riven. 

This word is used of the extraneous 
matter of liquors, when it subsides spon- 
taneously. But in chimical operations, 
when substances mixed or in solution are 
decomposed, and one component part 
subsides, it is said to be precipitated. But 
it may also be said to settle. 

2. To lose motion or fermentation ; to de- 
posit, as feces. 

A government on suck occasions, is always 
thick before it settles. Addison. 

3. To fix one’s habitation or residence. 
Belgians bad nttled on the southern coast 
of Britain, before the Romans invaded the 
isle. 

4. To marry and establish a domestic state. 
Where subsistence is eerily obtained, chil- 
dren settle at an early period of life. 

5. To become fixed after change or fluctua- 

tion ; as, the wind came about and settled 
in the west Bwsan. 

6. To become stationary; to quit enabling 
or irregular coarse for a permanent or me- 
thodical one. 
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7. To become fixed or permanent ; to take 
* hating form or state ; aa, a settled cosmc- 


Chyls mm through the la) 


i colon 


fin it settles in aa interne red. 

8. To rat; to repooe. 

When time hath worn out their natural va- 
nity, and taught then diecrefioa, their fondneei 
settles on its proper object Spe c t a t or. 

9. To become calm; to cease from agita- 


TUI the ftiry of his highneas utile, 
Come not before him. I 

10. To make a jointure for a wife. 

He sighs with moat success that settles well. 

Oartk. 

11. To sink by its weight; and in loose 
bodies, to become more compact We say, 
a wall settles ; a house settles upon its foun- 
dation; a mass of sand settles and becomes 
more firm. 

12. To sink after being heaved, and to diy 
as, roads settle in spring after frost and 
rain. 

13. To be ordained or installed over a pa- 
riah, church or congregation A. B was 
invited to settle in the first society in New 
Haven. N. D. settled in the ministry very 
young. 

14. To adjust differences or accounts ; to 
come to an agreement lie has settled 
with his creditors. 

SETTLED, pp. Placed; established, fix 
ed , determined; composed; adjusted. 
SKTTLEDNESS, n. The state of being 
settled ; confirmed state. [Little used ] 

K. Charles 

SETTLEMENT, n The act of settling, or 
state of being settled 

2. The falling of the foul or foreign matter 
of liquors to the bottom ; subsidence 

3. The matter that subsides, lees; drpgs 
[2Vo< used. For this we use Settlings.] 

Mortimer 

4. The act of giving possession by legal 
sanction. 

My flocks, my fields, mv woods, my pastures 
take, 

With settlement as good as law ran make. 

Drydrn 

5. A jointure granted to a wife, or the act 
of granting it. We sa>, the wife has a com- 
petent settlement for her maintenance ; or 
she has provision made for her by the 
settlement of a jointure. 

6. The act of taking a domestic state ; the 
act of marrying and going to housekeep- 
ing. 

7. A becoming stationary, or taking a per- 

manent residence after a roving course of | 
life. L'Esirange 

8. The act of planting or establishing, as a 
colony, also, the place, or the colony 
established , as, the British settlements m 
America or Indiu. 

9. Adjustment; liquidation; the ascertain- 
ment of just claims, or payment of the 
balance of an account. 

10. Adjustment of differences; pacification, 
reconciliation ; aa, the settfomott of disputes 
or controversies. 

1 1. The ordaining or installment of a cler- 
gyman over a parish or congregation. 

12. A sum of money or other property grant- 
ed to a minister on bis ordination, exclu- 
sive of his salary. 

Vot. II. 


IS. Legal raidesoe or mtabUsbment of a 
pwseon in a particular pariah or town, 
which entitles Urn to maintenance if a 
pauper, and subjects the parish or town to 
his support In England, the poor are 
supported by the pariah where they have 
a settlement. In New England, they are 
supported by the town. In England, the 
statutes 12 Richard II. and 19 Henry VII. 
seem to be the first rudiments of parish set- 
tlements. By statute IS and 14 Charles II. 
a legal settlement is declared to be gained 
by birth, by inhabitancy, by apprenticeship, 
or by service for forty days, But the gam- 
ing of a settlement by so short a residence 
produced great evils, which were remedied 
by statute 1 James II. Blacks tone. 

14. Act (f settlement, in British history, the 
statute of 12 and 13 William III. by which 
the crown was limited to his present ma- 
jesty’s house, or the house of Orange. 

Blackstone. 

SETTLING, ppr. Haring; fixing; esta- 
blishing ; regulating ; adjusting ; planting 
or colonising ; subsiding ; composing ; or- 
daining or installing ; becoming the pastor 
of a parish or ehuren. 

SETTLING, n. The act of making a set- 
tlement; a planting or colonising. 

2. The act of subsiding, as lota. 

3. The adjustment of differences. 

4. Settlings, plur., lees , dregs ; sediment 

SET'WALL, n. [sri and watt.] A plant 

The garden setwall is a species uf Valeriana. 

SEVEN, a. sev’n. [Sax. yeop a, yeopan ; Goth. 
silmn , D. screen , G. sieben , Sw. stu ; l)an. 
sgv} L septem, whence Fr. sept, It. sette , 
Sp. siete, [or the two latter arc the W. 
saith, Arm. saith or «cu;J Sans, sapta ; 


haft ; Zend, hapte, Pehlavi, 


haft ; Gr. irrs s; Ar. 


Heb Ch. 


^ jui ; 

Syr. Hi Eth ynv. In Ch. & Syr. ran sig- 
nifies to fill, to satisfy , in Ar. seven, and 
to make the number seven. In Heb. & 


fill. With 


Ch. raw is seven , Ar. to 

this orthography coincides the spelling of 
the Teutonic and Gothic words, whose 
elements arc Sb, or their cognates But 
the Latin and Sanscrit have a third radical 
letter, as has the Persic, vix. t, and these 


coincide with the Ar. ty ^ qui sabata, to 
observe the sabbath, to rati Heb. Ch. & 
Syr raw. 

It is obvious then that seven had its 
origin in these verbs, and if the Persic and 
Greek words arc from the same source, 
which is very probable, we have satisfac- 
tory evidence that the sibilant letter s has 
been changed into an aspirate. And this 
confirms my opinion that a similar change 
has taken place in the Gr. A*f, salt, W, 
halen, and in many other words.] 

Four and three ; one more than six or less 
than eight. Seven days constitute a week. 
We read in Scripture of seven yean of 
plenty, and seven years of famine, seven 
trumpets, seven seals, seven vials, Ac. 

SEVENFOLD,*, [seven and fold.] Repeat- 


ed wren tbnee; doubled urn &ww; in- 
created to seven tunee the aimer amount; 
as, the sevenfold shield of Ajax ; Mtwj^bjjd 

SEVENFOLD, ode. Seven times as much 
or often. 

Whoever sbyeth Cain, vengeance shall be 
taken on him sem^eU, Gen.lv. 

SEV'EN NIGHT, a. [seven and MfAt] A 
week; the period of seven days and 
nights ; or the time from one day of the 
week to the next day of die same deno- 
mination preceding or following. Our an- 
cestors numbered tho diurnal revolutions 
of tho earth by nights, as they reckoned 
the annual revolutions by imfort. Seven- 
night is now contracted into Sentughi,— 
which see. 

SEV'EN SCORE, n. [seven mi score, twenty 
notches or marks.] 

Seven times twenty, that is, a hundred and 
forty. 

The old countess of Desmond, who lived 
sevenscere years, demised twice or thrice. 

haem. 

SKV'ENTEKN, a. [Sax. yeoyontync; seven 
—ten.] Seven and ten. 
SEVENTEENTH, a. [from seventeen. The 
Saxon yeoyon*eeoj>a or jreojron-tcojeJu 
is differently formed.] 

The ordinal of seventeen ; the seventh after 
the tenth. 

On the seventeenth day of the second month 
— all tha fountains of the great deep were bro- 
ken up. Gen. vll. 

SEVENTH, a. [9nx. reorejm.] The ordi 
nal of seven ; the first after tho sixth. 

On thr seventh day God ended his work 
which he had made, and lie rested on the 
nventh day from all hii work which he had 
niadr Gen ii. 

2. Containing or being one jiart in seven , 
an, the seventh part. 

SEVENTH, n. Hie seventh part; one 
part in seven. 

2 In rntuic, a dissonant interval or hepta- 
chord. An interval consisting of fuut 
tones and two nnyor at mitones, is called 
a seventh minor An interval rotnpnsed 
of fivo tones and a niqjor semitone, is call- 
ed a seventh major. Encyc. Busby 

SEVENTHLY, arfe. In the seventh place. 

Bacon. 

.SEVENTIETH, a. [from seventy.] The 
ordinul of seventy , as, a man in the seven- 
tieth year of his age. 'Hie seventieth year 
begins immediately after the Jose of the 
sixty-ninth. 

SEVENTY, a. [I) zeventig; Sax yeoya, 
seven, and tig, ten, Goth, tig, Gr. h*a, 
ten , but the Saxon writers prefixed hunt), 
as hunb-yeoyontrij. See Lye ad voc. and 
Sax Chron. A. I> 1083 j Seven times tea. 

That he would aciomnlbh seventy years In 
the desolations of Jerusalem Dan. lx. 
SEVENTY, n. The Septuagint or Mveftty 
translators of tho Old Teatement into tho 
Greek language. 

SEVER, v. t. f Fr. sevrer; It sevrare, Thor* 
may be a doubt whether sever is derived 
from the Latin etparo. The French has 
both sevrer, aa well ea separer ; and the 
Italian, sevrare, sesvrare and scevsrars, as 
well aa sewer strs. The It scevrws coin- 
odea well in orthography with Eng. shn 
er, and this with Heb. tar, Ch. Syr. k Ar- 
3 Z J 
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tan to break. The latter are the Mate 
word with different prefixes. See Class 
Br. No. 26.27.1 

1. To part or divide by violence ; to eepar 
rate by cutting or rending ; as, to sever the 
body or the arm at a single stroke. 

2. To part from the rest by violence ; as, to 
• ever the head from the body. 

3. To separate ; to dinoin, as distinct things, 
but united ; as, the nearest friends severed 
by cruel necessity. 

4. To separate and put in different orders 
or places. 

The angeb shall come forth and sever the 
wicked from among the just Matth. xiii. 

5. To disjoin ; to disunite ; in a general 
sense, but usually implying violence. 

6. To keep distinct or apart. Exod. viii. 

7. In law, to disunite; to disconnect; to 

part possession ; as, to sever an estate m 
joint-tenancy. Blackslone. 

SKV'ER, v. i. To make a separation or dis- 
tinction ; to distinguish. 

The Lord will sever between the cattle of 
Israel and the cattle of Egypt Exod. ix. 

2. To suffer disjunction, to be parted or 
rent asunder. Shaft. 

SEV'ERAL, a. [from sever. 1 Separate; dis- 
tinct ; nut common to two or more , as, a 
several fishery ; a several estate. A seve- 
ral fishery is one held by the owner of the 
soil, or by title derived from the owner. A 
several estate ib one held by n tenant in 
bus own right, or a distinct estate uncon- 
nected with any other person. Blackslone. 

2. Separate , different ; distinct. 

Divers sorts of beasts came from general parts 
to drink. Bacon 

Four several armies to the field are led. 

Dryden 

3. Divers ; consisting of a number , more 
than two, but not very many. Several 
persons were present when the event took 
place. 

4. Separate; single; particular 

Each several ship a victory did gain. Dryden 

5. Distinct; appropriate. 

Each might his teveral province well com- 
mand, 

Would ail but stoop to what they understand 
Poj# 

A joint and several note or bond, is one ex- 
ecuted by two or more persons, each of 
whom is bound to nay the whole, in case 
the others prove to bo insolvent. 
SEV'ERAL, w. Each particular, or a small 
number, singly taken. 

Several of them neither rose from any con- 
spicuous fondly, nor left any behind them. 

Addison. 

There was not time enougli to hear 
The several s— Shak, 

[This latter we, m the plural, is now in- 
frequent or obsolete.'] 

2. An inclosed or separate place ; inclosed 

K id ; as, they had their several for the 
en, their eeveral for their own people ; 
put a beast into a several. [ These appli- 
cations are nearly or wholly obsolete.] 

Hooker. Bacon. 

In teveral, in a state of separation. 

Where pastures in eeveral be. [Little used.] 
Timer. 

SEVERALLY, ft. Each particular singly 
taken , distinction. [iVof in use.] 

Bp. Hall. 


SEV'ERALIZE, v. t. To dUfegi&L [Not 
in use.] Bp. HaU. 

SEVERALLY, ash. Separately; distinctly; 
apart from others. Call the men severally 

I could not keep my eye steady on them se- 
■ verally so as to number them. Newton. 

To be jointly and severally bound In a 
contract, is for each obligor to be liable to 
pay the whole demand, m case the other 
or others are not able. 

SEV'ERALTY, n. A state of separation 
from the rest, or from all others. An es- 
tate in severalty , is that which the tenant 
holds in his own nght, without being join- 
ed in interest with any other person. It 
is distinguished from joint-tenancy, co- 
parcenary and common. Blackstone. 
SEVERANCE, «. Separation; the act of 
dividing or disuniting. The severance of 
a jointure is made by destroying the unity 
j of interest Thus when there are two joint- 
tenants for life, and the inheritance is pur- 
chased by or descends upon either, it is a 
eeverance. 

So also when two persons are joined 
in a writ, and one is nonsuited ; m this 
case severance is permitted, and the other 
plaintif may proceed in the suit So also 
in assize, when two or more disseizees ap- 
pear upon the writ, and not the other, ee- 
verance is permitted. Blacketone. Encyc. 
SEVE'ttE, a. [Fr. from L. severus; It and 
Sp. severo.] 

1. Rigid; harsh; not mild or indulgent; 

as, tevere words , severe treatment; severe 
wrath. Milton. Pope. 

2. Sharp; hard; rigorous. 

Let your seal — be more severe against thy- 
aelt than against other* Taylor. 

3. Very strict ; or sometimes perhaps, un- 
reasonably strict or exact ; giving no in- 
dulgence to faults or errors; as, severe go- 
\ eminent, severe criticism. 

4. Rigorous, perhaps cruel; as, severe pu- 
nishment ; severe justice. 

5. Grave , sober ; sedate to an extreme ; 
opposed to cheerful, gay , light, lively. 

S oui looks must alter, ax your subject does, 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to severe. 

}Vall<T. 

, C. Rigidly exact ; strictly methodical ; not 
lax or airy. I will not venture on so nice 
a subject with my severe style. 

7. Sharp, afflictive, distressing; violent; 
as, bevere pain, anguish, torture, &c. 

8. Sharp; biting, extreme; as, severs cold. 

9. Close , concise , not luxuriant 

The Latin, a most severe and compendious 
language— Dtyden, 

10. Exact ; critical ; nice ; as, a severe test 
SEVE'RF.LY, adv. Harshly ; sharp!) , as, 

to chide one severely. 

2. Strictly ; rigorously ; as, to judge one 
severely. 

• To be or fondly or severely kind. Savage. 

3. With extreme rigor ; as, to punuh se- 
verely. 

4. Painfully; afflictively; greatly , as, to be 
severely afflicted with the gout 

5. Fiercely; ferociously. 

More formidable Hydra stands within, 
Whose jaws with iron teeth etterely grin. 

SEV'ERITE, ff. A mineral found near St 
Sever, in Fiance, occurring in small masses, 


without histar, a tittle harder than 
litbomaiwe. PUUms. 

SEVERITY, *. [L. severity. 1 H «££> ; 
rigor; austerity; want of mildness or in- 
dulgence; as, rite severity of a rvprixmii 
or reproof. 

2. Rigor: extreme strictness; as, severity 
of discipline or government. 

3. Excessive rigor; extreme degree or 
amount Seventy of penalties or punish- 
ments often defeats the object by exciting 

4?^xtremity ; quality or power of distress- 
ing; as, the severity of pain or anguish. 

5. Extreme degree; as, the severity of cold 
or heat. 

6. Extreme coldness or inclemency ; as, the 
severity of the winter. 

7. Harshness; cruel treatment ; sharpness 
of punishment; as, severity practiced on 
prisoners of war. 

8. Exactness; rigor; wceness; as, the se- 
verity of a test. 

9. Strictness ; rigid accuracy. 

Confining myself to the severity of truth. 

Dryden. 

SEVRU'GA, n. A fish, the aeeipenser stella- 
tus. Tooke. Pallas. 

SEW, to follow. [JVot used. See &tr.] 

Spenser. 

SEW, v. t. pronounced so, and better writ- 
ten soe. [Sax. npian, yupian; Goth, eiu- 
yan , Sw. sy ; Dan. syer ; L. suo. This is 
probably a contracted word, and if its ele- 
ments are Sb or Sf, it coincides with the 
Eth. fuf . P shafai, to sew ; and the Ar. has 

an B wl. See Class Sb. No. 85. 

100. The Hindoo has siwawa, and the 
Gipeey siwena. But the elements are not 
obvious.] 

To unite or fasten together with a needle 
and thread. 

They sewed fig leaves together, and made 
themselves aprons. Gen. iiL 
To seto up, to inclose by sewing ; to inclose 
in any thing sewed. 

Thou tewest up mine iniquity. Job riv. 

Sew me up the skirts of the gown. Shak. 

SEW, v. i. To practice sewing; to join 
things with stitenes. 

SEW, v. t. [L. ticco, to dry.] To drain a 
pond for taring the fish. [Ob*.] 

SEW'ED, pp. United bv stitches. 

SEW'EL, «. Among huntsmen, something 
hung up to prevent deer from entering a 
place. 

SEW'ER, n. [G. anzuekt; perhaps from 
the root of suck, or L. sicco.] 

A drain or passage to convey off water un- 
der ground; a subterraneous canal, par- 
ticularly in cities; corruptly pronounced 
shore or soer. 

SEW'ER, a. TD. schafer, from schtftn, to 
provide, to dish up ; G. tchstfnerj Dan. 
siqfer; Sw. tkaffare. See Shape.] 

An officer who serves up a feast and ar- 
ranges the dishes. [Obs.] Milton. 

SEW'ER, n. One who sews, or uses the 
needle. 

SEW'ING, ppr. Joining with the needle or 

with stitches. 

SEW'STER, n. A woman that sews or mins. 
[Ok*.] B.Jonsm. 
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SEX,*. [Fr. mm; 8b. mm; It astoa; L. 
tem; co. G. «*At, aha, ftmife ; ftwal* i 
mm, to divide.] , , * 

1. Tlw distinction between male ana fe- 
male; or that pr op er t y or character by 5 
which an animafis male or female. The 
male eex is usually charactoriaed by 
muscular strength, boldness and firmness. 
The female sexls characterised by softness, 
sensibility and modesty. 

In botsmy, the property of plants which 
corresponds to ux in animals. The Lin- 
nsean system of botany is formed on the 
doctrine of mm# in plants. Milne. 

1. By way of emphasis, womankind; fe- 
males. 

Unhappy sex! whose beauty is your snare. < 
Dryden. 

The tex, whose presence civilises ours. 

Cowper. 

SEXAGENARIAN, n. [infra.] A person 
who haa armed at the age of sixty years. 

Cowprr. 

SEXAGENARY , a. [Fr. sexagMaire; L. 
sexagenarme, from tex, six, and a word 
signifying ten, seen in viyinti ; bis-genti.] 
Designating the number sixty ; as, a noun, 
a person sixty years of age ; also, some- 
thing composed of sixty. 

SEXAGES'IMA, n. [L. sexogesimus, six- 
tieth] 

The second Sunday before Lent, the next 
to Shrove-Sunday, so called as being about 
the 60th day before Easter. 
SEXAGESIMAL, o. Sixtieth ; pertaining 
to the number sixty. Sexagenary or sexa- 
gesimal arithmetic, is a method of compu- 
tation by sixties, as that which is used in 
dividing minutes into seconds. 

Sexagesimals, or sexagesimal fraeitont, are 
those whose denominators proceed in the 
ratio of sixty ; as, vV. nVtr, -rrfinr. The 
denominator is sixty, or its multiple. 
These fractions are called also astronomi- 
cal fractions, because forr .eriy there were 
no others used in astronomical calcula- 
tions Encyr. 

SEXAN’GLF.D, \ a. [L. ter, six, and an- 
SEXAN'GULAR, j gulut, angle.] Hav- 
ing six angles ; hexagonal. Dryden. 

SEXAN'GULARLY, adv. With six angles, 
bexagonally. 

SEXDEC'IMAL, a. [L. ter, six, and deeem, 
ten ] 

In cryitalography, when a prism or the mid- 
dle part of a crystal has six facet and two 
summits, and taken together, ten feces, or 
the reverse. 

SEXDUODEC'IM AL, a. [L. tex, six, and 
duodtcm, twelve.] 

In crystalography, designating a crystal 
when the prism or middle part has six feces 
and two summits, having together twelve 

SEXENNIAL, a. [L. tex, six, and annus, 
year.] 

Lasting six years, or happening once in six 

SlScRN'NIALLY, adv. Once in sixyeaw. 
SEX’FID, m. [L. tex, six, and /ado, to di- 
vide.] 

In botsmy, six-cleft ; as, a ta$i eahrx or 
nectary. Marty*. 

SEX LOCULAR, «. [L. eex, six, and locu- 
htt, a eelL] 


In kotmy, six-celled ; having six cells for suitor. It is however vary vulgar and 
seeds; as, a ttxlocvlar perioarp. nearly obsolete. 

SRXTAPIN, a. [L. eex a sixth, from SHABBILY, nth. [from shabby.] Ragged- 


tex, six.] A stanza of six tines. 
SEXTANT, a. [L. eextams, a sixth. The 
Remans divided the as into 12 ounces; a 


ly; with rent or ragged 
clothed shabbily. 


clothes; as, to he 


Remans divided the as into 12 ounces; a 2. Meanly; in a despicable manner. 


sixth, or two ounces, was fee ae»feas.l 
1. In mathematics, the sixth part of a circle. 
Hence, 


SHABDINESS, «. Kaggednea 
shabbiest of a garment. 

2. Meanness ; paltriness. 


2. An instrument formed like a quadrant, SHAB'BY, a. [D. schabbig ; O. schdbig, 

excepting that its limb comprehends only from tekabe a, to rub, to shave, to scratch ; 
60 degrees, or the sixth part of a circle. tchabe, a moth, a shaving tool, a iced. 

Encyc. This is a different orthography of Scabby . ] 

3. In astronomy, a constellation of the south- i. Ragged; tom, or worn to rags, as, a 
em hemisphere which, according to the shabby coat; shabby clothes. 

British catalogue, contains 41 stars. Eneyc. 2. Clothed with ragged garments. 


British catalogue, contains 41 stars. Encye. 
SEXTARV, h. [L sextahus.] A measure 
of a pint and a lialf. 


of apint and a half. t „ , w , v , „ 

SEXTARY, \ it. The same as SaeriafOK. fellow ; shabby treatment. Clarendon. 
8EXTRY, / [Ate w*erf.] [For the idea expressed by shabby, there is 

8EXTILE, n. [L, sesttlss, from sew, six.] not a better word in the language.] 
Denoting the aspect or position of two SHACK, a. In ancient customs of England, 
planets, when distant from each other 00 , liberty of winter pasturage. lu Nor- 

degrevs or two signs. This position it folk , n d Suffolk, the lord of a manor has 

marked thus Jfc. Encyc. shack , that is, liberty of feeding hu shocp 

SEXTON, n. [contracted from sacristan,— at pleasure on hit tenants’ lands during 

which see.] the six winter months. In Norfolk, shack 

An under officer of the church, whose buti- extends to the common for hogs, in all 

ness is to take care of the vowels, vest- men's grounds, from harvest to seed-time , 

ments, &c. belonging to the ehurch, to at- whence to go a-skack, is to feed at large, 

tend on the officiating clergyman and per- Cincel. Eneyc. 

form other duties pertaining to the church, In Now England, shack is used in a 
to dig grav» * fir Encyr. somewhat similar sense for mast or the 

SEXTONSH1P, n. The office of a sexton. food of swine, and for feeding at large or 

Swift in the forest, [for we have no manors, j 
SEXTUPLE, a. [Low L. sextujhu; tex, and I have heard a shiftless fellow, alow iti- 
six, and duplut, double.] nerant beggar, a vagabond, called a shack. 

1. Sixfold , six times as much. liras on. SHACK, o.». To shed, as corn at harvest. 

2. In music, denoting a mixed sort of triple, [Local.] Grose 


>aeyc. 2. Clothed with ragged garments. 

•sure The dean was so shabby — Shvtft. 

3. Mean ; paltry ; despicable ; as, a shabby 
uf««. fellow ; shabby treatment Clarendon. 

Viet. [F OT the idea expressed by shabby, there is 
, six.J no t g better word in the language.] 


a liberty of winter pasturage. !u Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, the lord or a manor has 
shack, that is, liberty of feeding his shoep 
at pleasure on hia tenants’ lands during 
the six winter months. In Norfolk, shack 
extends to the common for hogs, in all 
men's grounds, from harvest to seed-time , 
whence to go a-tkack, is to feed at large. 

Cincel. Eneyc. 

In New England, shack is used in a 
somewhat similar sense for mast or the 
food of swine, and for feeding at large or 
m the forest, [for we have no manors, j 
and I have beam a shiftless fellow, alow iti- 


six, and duplut, double.] nerant beggar, a vagabond, called a shack. 

. Sixfold , six times as much. Ilrown. SHACK, e.». To shed, as corn at harvest. 
I. In music, denoting a mixed sort of triple, [Local] Grose 

boaten m double time, or a measure of 2. To feed in stubble, or upon tho waste 
two times composed of six equal notes, com of tho field. [ Local, j Peggr 

three for each time Busby Encyc. BHACK'Lft, n. Stubble 

SEXTTAL, a [from tex J Pertaining to sex [In Scotish, shag is tho rrftise of bar- 
er the sexes ; distinguishing the sex ; de- ley, or that which is not well filled, and is 

noting what is peculiar to the distinction given to horses. The word shark then is 

and office of male and female ; as, sexual probably from a root which signifies to 

characteristics ; sexual intercourse, con- break, to reject, oi to waste, ui it may bo 

nection or commerce allied to shag and shake. \ 


2. Sexual system , in botany, the system SHACK'LL, r t [ Sox. jceacul , I) tcha~ 
which ascribes to vegetables the distinction kel, a link or mesh , Sax. yceae line, a rope 

of sexes, supposes that plants are male And to fasten the foot of a sail (In the root 

female, each sex furnished with appro- tht. (’loss Sg. No. 74. But we find the 

priate organs or parts ; the male produ- ° * ^ 

cing a pollen or dust which fecundates word perhaps in the Ar. from 

the stigma of the pistil or female organ, , , , w 

and is necessary to render it prolific. It t .bakaJo, to tie tho feet of a beast 
is found however that most plants are her- w ~ , . 

maphrodite, the male and female organs Hr «* rd J _ . 

beibg contained m the Mnw flower. Tin. ‘In cluun ; to 1,1* r , to t,. nr eon«n« tho 


doctrine was taught to a certain extent, 
by Theophrastus, Dtoscorides and Pliny 
among tne ancients, but has been more 
folly illustrated by Csesalpmus, Grew, 
Cameranus, Linnteus and many others' 
among the moderns. Milne. Encyc. 

SEXTIALIST, a. One who believes and 


limbs so as to prevent free motion. 

So the stre till'd cord the shackled dancer 
tries, 

As prone to fall si impotent to rise. Smith. 
2. To bind or confine so os to obstruct or 
embarrass action. 

You must not shackle him with rules about 
indifferent matters. Looks. 


maintains the doctrine of sexes in plants , SHACK'LE, I «. [generally used in the 
or on# who classifies plants by the differ- SHACK'LES, / plural] Fetters, gyves, 


coces of ths sexes and parts of fructification 
Mslne. Encyc. 

SEXVAL'ITY, a. The state of being dis- 
tinguished by sex. 

BHAB, v . i. To play mean tricks. In some 
parts of New Ragland, it signifies to re- 
ject or dismiss; as, a woman tkabt her 


GIACK'LES, / plural] Fetters, gyves, 
handcuffs, cords or something else Rim 

confines the limbs so as to restrain tlw use 
of them, or prevent Awe motion. Dryden. 
gjThat which obstructs or embarrasses free 

His very will seem to be In bends tad 
shackles. Smith. 
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SHACK'LED, pp. Tied ; confined; ember- 

rawed. 

SHACK'LING, ppr. Fettering ; binding ; 
confining. 

SHAD, n. It has no plural termination. 
Shad is singular or plural. [G. schadt. 
In W. ysgadan, Ir. sgadan, is a herring.] 

A fish, a species of Clupea. Shad enter the 
rivers in England and America in the 
spring in immense numbers. 
SHADDOCK, n. A variety of the orange 
(Citrus aurantium ;) pampelrooe. [Fr. 
pampletnousse.] Li 

A large species of orange, ( Citrus decur 
mtma.) Ed. Encyc. 

SHADE, n. [Sax. ycab, yceab, jceb, shado 
joeaban, to separate, divide or shade , G. 
schatten, shadow, and to shade ; D. scha- 
duw , schaduwen ; Dan. skaitrrer , to shade 
a picture ; W. vsgawd, a shade , ysgodi, 
to shade or shelter; cysgodi, id.; Corn. 
skod or sjeez ; Ir. saaUi, and ugatham, to 
cut off, to shade. The Gr. okiu is proba- 
bly the same word contracted, and per- 
haps eKorot, darkness. In the sense of I 
cutting off or separating, this word coin- 
cides exactly, as it does in dements, with 
the G. tchetden, L. settido, for scido, which 
is formed on cerdo, to strike off Hence 
Sax. jcj-ceab, distinction, L. scutum, a 
shield, Sp. escudo , that which cuts off or 
intercepts. Owen deduces the Welsh word 
from cawd, something that incloses ; but 
probably the sense is mat which cuts off or 
defends ] 

1. Literally, tho interception, cutting off or 
interruption of the rays of light ; hence, 
the obscurity which is caused by such in- 
terception. Shade differs from shadow, as 
it implies no particular form or definite 
limit ; whereas a shadow represents in form 
the objectwhichinterccptstkclight. Hence 
when we say, let us resort to the shade of a 
tree, we have no reference to its form, but 
when we speak of measuring a pyramid 
or other object by its shadow, we have re- 
ference to its extent 

2. Darkness ; obscurity ; as, the shades of 
night. The shade of the earth constitutes 
the darkness of night. 

3. An obscure place, properly in a grove or 
dose wood, which precludos the sun’s 
rays ; and hence, a secluded retreat. 

Let us seek out some desolate shade, and 
there 

Weep our sad bosoms empty. Shah. 

4. A screen ; something that intercepts light 
or heat. 

5. Protection ; shelter. [See Shadow.'] 

6. In painting, the dark part of a picture. 

Dryden, 

7. Degree or gradation of light. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their several 
degrees, or shades and mixtures, aa green, come 
only in by the eyea. Locke. 

8. A shadow. [See AAatfoa.] 

Envy will merit, as its shads, pursue. Pops. 
[This is allowable in poetry.] 

9. The soul, after its separation from the 
body; so celled because the ancients sup- 
posed it to be peroeptible to the sight, not 
to the touch ; a spirit; a ghost; as, the 
shades of departed heroes. 

' Swift as thought, the flitting shade— 

Dryden. 


SHADE, v. t. [Sax. yoeabas, sej-esahan, to 
separate, to divide, to shade. J 

1. To shelter or screen from tight by inter- 
cepting its rsys , end when applied to the 
rays of the sun, it signifies to shelter from 
light and heat ; as, a large tree shades the 
plants under its branches ; shaded vegeta- 
bles rarely come to perfection. 

I went to crop the sylvan scales, 

And shade our altars with their leafy greens. 

Dryden. 

2. To overspread with darkness or obscu- 
rity , to obscure. 

Thou sfuuFst 

The fall blaze of thy beams. Milton. 

3. To shelter ; to hide. 

Ere in our own house I do shads my head. 

Shak. 

4. To cover from injury; to protect; to 

screen. MiUon. 

5. To paint in obscure colors ; to darken. 

6 To mark with gradations of color; as, the 
shading pencil. AftUon. 

7. To darken ; to obscure. 

SHADED, pp. Defended from the rays of 
the sun ; darkened. 

SHADER, n. He or that which shades. 

SHADINESS, n. [from shady.] The state 
of being shady ; umbrageousness ; as, the 
shadiness of the forest. 

SHADING, ppr. Sheltering from the sun’s 
rays. 

SIIAD'OW, n. [Sax. jeabu, j-ceabu. See 
Shade.] 

1. Shade within defined limits ; obscurity or 
deprivation of light, apparent on a plane 
and representing the form of the body 
which intercepts the rays of light ; as, the 
shadow of a man, of a tree or a tower. 
The shadow of the earth in an eclipse of] 
the moon is proof of its sphericity. 

2. Darkness; shade; obscurity. 

Night’s sable shadows from the ocean rise. 

Denham. 

3. Shelter made by any thing that intercepts 
tho light, heat or influence of the air. 

In secret shadow from the sunny ray, 

On a sweet bed of lilies softly laid. Spenser. 

4. Obscure place ; secluded retreat. 

To secret shadows I retire. [Ofo.] Dryden. 

5. Dark part of a picture. [Ofts.l Peacham. 

[In the two last senses, shads is now 

used.] 

C. A spirit ; a ghost. [Obs.] 

[In this sense, shade is now used/] 

7. In painting, the representation of a real 
shadow. 

8. An imperfect and faint representation ; 
opposed to substance. 

The law having a shadow of good things to 
come. Heb. x. 

9. Inseparable companion. 

Sin and her shadow, death. Milton. 

10. Type; mystical representation. 

Types and shadow s of that destin’d seed. 

MtUem. 

11. Protection; shelter; favor. Lam. iv. 
Pi. xd. 

12. Slight or feint appearance. James i. 

Shadow of death, terrible darkness, trouble 

or death. Job iii. 

SHAD*0W, ». t. To overspread whh ob- 
scurity. 

The warlike elf much wonder’d at this tret 

Seftfaraadgraat, that sfcwW rf all the ground. 
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tShaie Is mors generally used.] 

2. To cloud; to darken. 

The shadow’d livery of the 


3. To make cool; to refresh by shade ; or 
to shade. 

Flowery fields and shadowed water*. Sidney. 

4. To conceal ; to hide ; to screen. 

Let every soldier hew him down a bough. 
And bear’t before him ; thereby shall we 


The number of our host. [ Unusual.] 

Shak. 

5. To protect; to screen from danger; to 
shroud. 

Shadmolng their right under your wings of 
war. Shak 

6. To mark with slight gradations of color 

or light. [In this sense, shade is chiefly 
used/] Locke. 

7. To paint in obscure colors; as, void spaces 

deeply shadowed. Dryden. 

8. To represent faintly or imperfectly. 
Augustus is shadowed in the person of 

JEneos. Dryden. 

9. To represent typically. The healing pow- 
er of the brazen serpent shadoweth the ef- 
ficacy of Christ’s righteousness. 

[The two last senses are in use. In 
place of the others, shade is now more 
generally used.] 

SHAD'dWKD, pp. Represented imper- 
fectly or typically. 

SHADOW-GRASS, n. A kind of crass so 
called. [ Gratnen sylvahcum.] Johnson. 
SHADOWING, ppr. Representing by faint 
or imperfect resemblance. 
SHADOWING, ». Shade or gradation of 
light and color. [This should be shading.] 
SHADOWY, a. [Sax. yceabpig.] Full of 
shade; dark; gloomy. 

Thu shadowy desert, unfrequented woods. 

Shak . 

2. Not brightly luminous ; faintly light. 

More pleasant light 

Shadowy sets off the face of things. Milton 

3. Faintly representative; typical, as, sha- 
dowy expiations. Milton. 

4. Unsubstantial; unreal. 

Milton has brought into his poems two actors 
of a shadowy and fictitious nature, in the per- 
sons of Sin and Death. Adduon. 

A. Dark; obscure; opake. 

By command ere yet dim night 
Her shadowy cloud withdraws. Milton. 

SHADY, a. [from shade.] Abounding with 
■hade or shades ; overspread with shade. 
And Amaryllis fills the shady groves. 

Dryden. 

2. Sheltered from the glare of light orvultiy 
heat. 

Cut it also that you may have rooms shady 
for summer and warm for winter. Bason. 

SHAF'FLE, e. *. [See Skiffle.] To hobble 

or limp. [Not in use.] 

SHAFFLER, n. A hobbler ; one that limps. 
[Not m *se.] 

SH* AFT, n. [Sax. yoeactr ; D.&G. schaft ; 
Sw. & Dan. skqfl; L. sespu* ; from the 
root of shape, from setting, or shooting, 
extending.] 

1. An arrow; a missile weapon; as, the 
archer and the shift Mare. 

8o taftf was the pile, a Parthian bow 
With rigor drawn staet send the sflqft below. 

Dryde n. 
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3. Id m%, apitorhwgcattW , 
or entrance into d mine, (This may . 
«9riy ho ft foflhmt word, m fa Gasman It 
k written thadU, Dan. skssyte.] 

3. In arriUieeSarr, the shaft of ft eohwm is 
tiie body of it, between the bftoe end tbs 
ouhaL 

4. Any tiring straight; as, the sktfflaSn stee- 
ple, and many other things. Poackem. 

5. The stem or stock of ft fetiwr or quill. 

9. The pule of a carriage, sometimes called 

tongue or neap. The thills of a chaise or 
gigare alec called shafts. 

7. The handle of a weapon. 

Shaft, or whUe-ehtfl, a species of Trochilus 
or humming-bird, having a bill twenty 
lines in length, and two long white fethers 
in the middle of its tail. Encyc. 

SIT AFTED, a. Having a handle ; a term 
in heraldry , ap plied to a spear-head. 
SITAFTMENT, «. [Sax. j-carytmunb.] A 
span, a measure of about six inches. [Vo/ 
•ft use.] nay. 

SHAG, n. [Sax. jreao^a, hair, shag ; Dan. 
skiseg ; Sw. skagg, the beard, a brush. Sic. 
In Eth. UJ¥ shaky, a hair doth.] 

1. Coarse hair or nap, or rough woolly hair. 

True Witney broadcloth, with its shag un- 
shorn. Gay. 

2. A kind of cloth having a loug coarse nap. 

3. In ornithology, an aquatic fowl, the Pe- 
lecanus graculus ; in tne north of England 
called the crave. Encyc. Ed. Encyc 

SHAG, a. Hairy ; shaggy. Shak. 

SHAG, v. t. To make rough or hairy. 

Shag the green sone that bounds the boreal 

•kiss. J. Barlow 

2. To make rough or shaggy ; to deform. 

Thornton. 

SHAG'GED, \ a. Rough with long hair or 
SHAG'GY, / wool. 

About his shoulders hangs the shaggy skin 
Dryden 

2. Rough; rugged; as, the shaggy tons of 
hills. Milton. 

And throw the shaggy spoils about your 
shoulders. Addison. 

SHAG'GEDN ESS, \ n. The state of being 
SHAG'GINESS, / sha 
with long loose hair or w< 

SHAGREE'N, «. [Pers. sagri, the 
skin of a horse or an ass, &c. dressed.] 

A kind of grained letber prepared of the skin 
of ft fish, ft species or Squalus. To pre- 
pare it, the skin is stretched and covered 
with mustard-seed, which is bruised upon 
it. The skill is then exposed to the wea- 
ther for tome days, and afterwards tanned. 

Encyc. 

SHAGREE'N, a. Made of the lether celled 

SHAGREEN, for Chagrin. See CHAGRIN. 

SHAH, *. A Persian word signifying king. 

Eton. 

SHAIK, \ n. Among the Arabians and 
SCHEICH, f Moors, an old man, and hence 
a chief, a lord, a man of eminence. 

Eneyc. 

SHA1L, «. L To walk sidewise. [Lomond 
m t As me.] L'Eetr mw, 

[Tkfe word b probably the G. s ckiel m, 
Dam. Molar, to squint] 

SHAKE, a. & prat sbti< pp. shaken. [Sue. 


roughness 


SHA 

to «fckft l ft|»*feft, to depart, 
in withdraw; 8w. shako: D. aakakh a a, to 
tbaka, to jolt, to beep; eoAdfc, a shock, 
jolt or bounce; W. y t g a y i am, to shake by 
sailing one by the throe*; eeg ia m, toeheke, 
from cfy, e choking, the month, an en- 
trance. If the Wrish g torn tim true origin 
of this word, it b remarkably exp r essive, 
and characteristic of rough manners. I 
era not confident that the Welsh and Sax- 
on ere from a common stock.] 

1. To cause to move with quick vibrations ; 
to move rapidly one way and the other; to 
agitate; as, the wind shakes a tree: Mi 
earthquake shakes the hills or the earth. 

1 shook my Up, and said, so Gad shake out 
every nun from his house — Neh. v. 

He shook the sacred honors of his head. 

Dryden. 

— As a fig-tree caatetb her untimely frail, 
when it is shaken of a mighty wind. Rev. vi. 

2. To make to totter or tremble. 

The rapid wheels shake heavVs basis. 
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3. To cause to shiver ; as, an ague shakes 
the whole frame. 

4. To throw down by a violent 
Macbeth is ripe for shakituf. 

[But see Shake qff, which is generally 

used ] 

5. To throw away ; to drive off. 

’Tis our first intent 

To shake all cares and business from our age. 

[See Shake off.] Shak. 

6. To move from firmness ; to weaken the 
stability of , to endanger , to threaten to 
overthrow. Nothing should shake our be- 
lief m the being and perfections of God, 
and in our own accountableness. 

7. To cause to waver or doubt ; to impair 
the resolution of; to depress the courage 
of. 

That ye be not soon shaken in mind. 

• S These. II. 

8. To trill , as, to shake a note in music. 

To shake hands , sometimes, to unite with . 

to agree or contract with ; more generally, 
to take leave of, from the practice of cho- 
king hands at meeting ana parting. 

Shak. K. Charles. 

To shake off \ to drive off ; to throw off or 
down by violence ; as, to shake qff the 
dust of the feet ; also, to rid one’s self ; to 
free from , to divest of ; as, to shake qff\ 
disease or grief; to shake qjff troublesome 
dependents. Addison. 

SHAK E, v. i. To be agitated with a waving 
or vibratory motion ; as, at too shakes with 
the wind ; the house shakes in a tempest 
The foundations of the earth do shake. 

It. »iv. 

2. To tremble ; to shiver ; to quake ; as, a 
man shakes in an ague ; or he shakes with 
cold, or with terror. 

3. To totter. 

Under his burning wheels * 

The steadfast empyrean shook throughout, 

All but the throne itself of God. Milton. 

SHAKE, *. Concussion ; a vacillating or 
wavering motion; a rapid motion one way 
and the other ; agitation. 

The (mat •aldbr’a bettor was aaiwimiif ef| 
' * a shake. 


thicker staff which corid tadur* a 


3. A bwnhitof er sMvwtof ; station. 
I. A motion ofhaade deeped. 


leTKft&r 


of the 


a rapid 


•toss, rs milting ef a 
hand. 

4. In nwesc, a trill; 

two notes oompretUnwNg w » .**** 

greater than one whole tone, nor lew titan 
a semitone. Bsstbu. 

SHAKEN, ^Oe'Aft. lulled witha^- 

3. e. Cracked or spKp s^shahm timber. 

Nor m the wood shaken nor twisted, as these 
about Capetown. M arr am. 

[Our mechanics usually pronounce this 
shaky, forming the word from ehaki, Uke 
pithy, from pita.] 

SHAKER, n. A person or thing that shakes 
or agitates; as, the shaker of the earth. 

Pope. 

3. In the United States, Shakers is the name 
given to a very singular sect of Christiana, 
so called from the agitations or movements 
which characterise their worship. 
SHAKING, ppr. Impelling to a wavering 
motion; causing to vacillate or waver, 
agitating. 

2*TrwaSing; shivering; quaking. 
SHAKING, «. The act of shaking or agi- 
tating; brandishing. Job xli. 

3. Concussion. //orator. 

3. A trembling or shivering. Waller. 
SHAKY, o. Cracked, as timber. Chambers. 
SI1AL, \ e. i. verb auxiliary, pret. should. 
SHALL,/ [Sax. yoealan, ycylan, to be 
obliged. It coincides in signification nearly 
with ought, it Is a duty, It Is necessary ; I). 
a al, s off G. so U: Sw. skola, pret skulle, 
Dan. skal, skulle, skulde. The German 
and Dutch have lost the palatal letter of 
the verb; but It appears in the derivative 
G. schuld, guilt, fault, culpability, debt , l). 
eehuld, id. ; Sw. skuld, Dan skyld, debt, 
fault, guilt; ekylder . to owe; Sax. ycylh, 
debt, offtnse, L. scelus. The literal sense 
is to hold or be held, hence to owe, and 
hence the sense of guilt, a being held, 
bound or liable to justice and punishment. 
In the Teutonic dialects, schulden, skyld. 


are used in the Lord's prayer, a 
us our debts," but neither debt nor trespass 
expresses the exact idea, which includes 
sin or crime, and liability to punishment. 
The word seems to be allied in origin to 
skill, L. ealleo, to be able, to know. See 
Skill. Shall is defective, having no Infini- 
tive, imperative or participlo. It ought to 
be written skal , w the original has one I 
only, and it has on# only in sJfaM and 

should.] 

1. Shall is primarily in tbo present tense, 
and in our mother tongue was followed by 
a verb in the infinitive, like other verb*. 
“Ic yeeal rnam «e horn jepulloO/' I 
have need to b# baptised of thee. Marik Ui 
“ Ie uu feeal pn jan yaji-eyttiay," I mnsW 
now sing mournful song*. B o et hiu s . 

We still use shall sad atari/ before an- 
other verb in the infinitive, without tisarign 
to ; but the signification at shall is east- 
tidesridy deflected from ill primitive ewtse. 
It le now treated as a wen eirtfllsay to 
other verbs, serving to font same d the 
tenses. In the pra w n %m*% etn ff, . h efo n 
a verb la the lofotitiva, fonw tito fttiare 
tease * bat its fosae ana cAst ora dtifrr- 
eat with tits dl font p etoo ns or personal 
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pronoun*. Thu* in the first person, shall 
•imply foretells or declares what will take 
piece , as, I or we thaU ride to town on 
Monday. This declaration simply inform* 
another of a fact that is to take place. The 
sense of shall here is changed from an ex- 
pression of need or duty, to that of previous 
statement or information, grounded on in- 
tention or resolution. When uttered with 
emphasis, “ I shaU go," it expresses Arm 
determination, but not a promise. 

2. In the second and third persons, shall 
implies a promise, command or determi- 
nation. M TTou shall receive 


implies a promise, command or determi- 
nation. “ You shall receive your wages,” 
“ he shall receive his wages,” imply that 
you or he ought to receive them; but 
usage gives to these phrases the force of 
a promise in the person uttering them. 

When shall is uttered with emphasis in 
such phrases, it expresses determination 
in the speaker, ana implies an authority 
to enforce the act. “ Do you refuse to 
go ? Does he refuse to go ? But you or he 
shall go.” 

3. Shall l go , shall he go, interrogatively, 
asks for permission or direction. But shall 
you go, asks for information of another’s 
intention. 

4. But after another verb, shall, in the third 
person, simply foretells. He says that he 
shall leave town to-morrow. So also in 
the second person ; you say that you shall 
ride to-morrow. 

5. After if, and some verbs winch express 
condition or supposition, shall, in oil the 
persons, simply foretells , as, 

C I shall say, or we shall say, 

If < Thou shall say, ye or you shall say, 

( He shall say, they shall say 

0. Should, in the first person, implies a con- 
ditional event. “ I should have written a 
letter yesterday, had I not been mten tint- 
ed. " Or it expresses obligation, und that 
in all the persons. 

I should, T have paid the hill on de- 
Thou shouldst, Imand; it was my duty, 
He should, j you r duly, his duty to pay 
You should, J the bill on demand, hut it 
was not paid. 

7 Should, though properly the past tense of 
shall, is often use* to express a contingent 
fUture event ; as, if it should rain to-mor- 
row; if you should go to Loudon next 
week ; if he should amve within a month. 
In like manner after though, grant, admU, 
allow. 

SHALE, v. t. To peel. [Not in use. See 
Shell.] 

SHALE, n. [G. schale ; a different ortho- 
graphy of shell, hut not in use. See Shell.] 

1. A shell or husk. Shak, 

2 In natural history, a species of shist or 

shistous clay ; slate clay j generally of a 
bluish or yellowish gray color, more rarely 
of a dark blackish or reddish gray, or gray- 
ish black, or greenish color. Its fracture 
is slaty, and in water it molders into pow- 
der It is often found in strata in coal 
mines, and commonly bears vegetable im- 
pressions. It is generally the forerunner 
of coal. Ki r u um, 

Bituminous shale is a subvariety of ar- 
gillaceous date, is impregnated with bitu- 
men, and burnt with frame. Clsavelsmd. 


SHALLOON', n. [said to he from Chakms, 
B» France ; Sp. choke nj ft, rat is Cha- 
lons .] A slight woolen stuff Sujfl. 
SHAL'LOP, n. [Fr. chaloupsj Sp. & Port 
chalupa ; G. schokpns. This word is 
changed into sloop ; but the two words 
have now different significations,] 

1. A sort of large boat with two masts, and 
usually rigged like a schooner. Mar. Diet. 

2. A small light vessel with a small main- 
mast and fore-mast, with lug-sail*. 

Eneyc. 

SHALLOW, a. [from shoal, Sax. yceol, a 
crowd, or rather rc) ly, a shelf.] 

1, Not deep, having little depth; shoal; at, 

shaUm water ; a shallow stream ; a shal- 
low brook. Dryden. 

2. Not deep, not entering far into the 

earth , an, a shallow furrow ; a shallow 
trench. Dryden. 

S. Not intellectually deep ; not profound; 
not penetrating deeply into abstruse sub- 
jects ; superficial ; as, a shallow mind or 
understanding ; shallow skill. 

Deep verg’d in book*, and shallow in him*elf. 

Milton. 

4. Slight ; not deep ; as, a shallow tound. 

Bacon . 

1 SHALLOW, n. A shoal ; a shelf; a flat , 
a sand-lmnk , any place where the water 
is not deep. 

A swift stream is not heard in the channel, 
but upon shallows of gravel. Baron. 

Dash’d on the shallows of the moving sand 
Dryden 

SHALLOW, v. t. To make shallow. [Lit- 
tle used J Herbert. 

SHAL'LOW-BRAINED, a. Weak in in- 
tellect, foolish; empty headed. South. 
SHALLOWLY, adv. With little depth. 

Carcw 

2. Superficially ; simply , without depth of 
thought or judgment , not wisely. Shak. 
SHALLOWNESS, ». Want of depth; small 
depth , as, the shallowness of w ater, of a 
nver, of a stream. 

2 Snpcrficmlnesh ofintellcct ; want of pow- 
er to enter deeply into subjects; emptiness, 
silliness 

SHALM, \ n [G schalmeie. from tchallen, 
SHAWM, | to sound.] A kind of musical 
pipe, j Not used.] Knol/es. 

SIlALOTE, 7i. The French echaloie angli- 
cized See ESCHALOT. 

SH ALSTON K, n. A mineral found only in 
the Bannet of Tcmeswar, of a grayish, yel- 
lowish or reddish white ; tafelspath 
SHALT, the second person singular of shall, 
as, thou shall not steal. 

SHAM, n. [W stow, vacuity, void, balk, < 
disappointment.] 

That which deceives expectation ; any trick, 
fraud or device that deludes and dmp- 
fioints; delusion; imposture [A of an 
elegant word.] 

Relieve who will the solemn sham, not I 

Adduon. 

SHAM, a. False; counterfeit; pretended; 
as, a <Aom fight. 

SHAM, «. i . [W siotHt, to balk or disap- 
point] 

To deoeive expectation , to trick , to cheat ; 
to delude with fai#e pretenses. ! 


They find tbemsrives footed *nd f kammid 
into conviction. [Not sUgnsa.] VEstrang*. 

2. To obtrude by fraud or i nm oa tri s a. 

L'Eetra me. 

SHAM, v. i. To make mocka. Pr*or. 
SH AM'AN, n. In Russia, a wixard or eou- 
jurer, who by enchantment pretend* to 
cure diseases, ward off misfortunes, and 
foretell events. Eneyc. 

SHAM'BLES, n. [Sax. jcamel, L.scammm, 
a bench, It. scanno, Sp. escaho ; from L. 
scando.] 

1. The place where butcher’s meat is sold ; 
a flesh-market. 1 Cor. x. 

2. In mining, a nich or shelf left at suitable 
distances to receive the ore which is thrown 
from one to another, and thus raised to the 
top. 

SH A MULING, a. [from scamble, scan s- 
blinp,] 

Moving with an awkward, irregular, clumsy 
pace ; as, a shambling trot; shamblingkgt. 

SHAM'BLING, n. An awkward, clumsy, 
irregular pace or gait. 

SHAME, n. [Sax. j-cama, jream, pceom , G. 
scham ; D. schaamen / Sw. & Dan. sham. 

Qu. Ar. | chashama, with a prefix, 
to cause shame, to blush, to reverence, 
Class Sm. No. 48 ] 

1. A painful sensation excited by a con- 
sciousness of guilt, or of having done 
something which injures reputation ; or 
by the exposure of that which nature or 
modesty prompts us to conceal. Shame 
is particularly excited by the disclosure of 
actions which, in the view of men, are 
mean and degrading. Hence it is often 
or always manifested by a downcast look 
or by blushes, called confusion of face. 

Ride, for shame, 

Romans, your grandaire*’ image*, 

That blush at their degenerate progeny. 

Dryden. 

Shame prevail* when reason is defeated 

Rambler 

2. The cause or reason of shame; that 
which brings reproach, and degrades a 
person in the estimation of others. Thus 
an idol is called a shame. Hot. ix. 

Guide*, who arc the shame of religion. 

South 

3 Reproach; ignominy; derision, con- 
tempt. 

Ye have borne the shame of the heathen. 

Esek. xxxvl. 

4. The parts which modesty requires to be 
cot crea. 

5. Dishonor ; disgrace. Prov. ix. 

SHAME, e. t To make ashamed ; to excite 

a consciousness of guilt or of doing some- 
thing derogatory to reputation ; to cause 
to blush. 

Who theme* a scribbler, breaks a cobweb 
through. Pope 

I write not these thing* to sAoate you. 

1 Cor. iv 

2. To disgrace. 

And with foul cowardice hi* carcass shame, 
Spenser. 

3. To mock at 

Ye have sh a med the counsel of the poor. 

Ftxlr 

SHAME, o. f. To be ashamed. 
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Tie to frank aafcors fat reek a mMi, 
ttlSMtONM JtMgk. 

[This verb,! believe, is bo lengw need 
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SHAMED, pm. Madt askamed. 
SHAMEFACED, «. [Lye supposes thk to 
be t corruption of Sax. jram-jaefr, shame- 
fast, beH er restrained fay shame.] 

Bashifal ; easily confused or put out of coun- 
tenance. A man may be shamefaced to 
excess. 

Conscience is a blushing s h am efaced spirit 
SkaJt 

Tour > kamtfsc'i virtue sh unit’d the people'! 
praise. Dry dm, j 


oess of modesty. Dryden. 

SHA'MEFyL, «. [stores end yidJ.] That 
brings shame or disgrace; scandalous ; 
disgraceful ; injurious to reputation. It ex- 
presses less than infamous and ignominious. 

His naval preparations were not more sur- 
prising than his quick and shameful retreat. 

Arbuthnoi. 

2. Indecent ; raising shame in others. 
Phoebus flying so most shameful sight 

SHAMEFULLY, adv. DisgmcrfulwTin a 
manner to bring reproach. He shamefully 
deserted his friend. 

2. With indignity or indecency ; in a man- 
ner that may cause shame. 

How shamefully that maid he did torment. 

Spenser. 

SHA'MEFVLNESS, n. Diagraceftiiness. 

Johnson 

SHAMELESS,®, [stoma and fear.] Desti- 
tute of shame; wanting modesty, impu- 
dent; brasen-faced ; immodest, audacious; 
insensible to disgrace. 

Such shameless bards we have. Pope. 

2. Done without shame; indicating want of 
shame , as, a shameless denial of truth. 
SHAMELESSLY, adv. Without shame ; 
impudently; as, a man shamslessly wicked 
Hale 

SHAMELESSNESS, it. Destitution of 
shame ; wont of sensibility to disgrace or 
diahonor; impudence. 

He that bhisbea not at his crime, but addi 
shamelessness to shame, has nothing left to re- 
store him to virtue. Taylor. 

SHAMER, *. One who makes ashamed ; 
that which confounds. 

SHAMING, ppr. Making ashamed; causing 
to blush ; confounding. 

SHAMMER, n, [from sham,] One that 
shams ; an impostor. [Low.] 

SHAMOIS, \ ». [Fr. chamois ; It camotxa; 
SHAMMY,) Sp. gamuza ; Port gamo ; 
from Sp. yarn®, a doe, or its root ; W. 
ga wyr, a goat; Corn. Sc Ir. gavar .] 

1. A species of wild goat, ( Capra rupicapra, 
goat of the rocks,) inhabiting the mountains 
of Savoy, Piedmont, and the Pyrenees. 

Encyc. 

The sbamoii is now considered as a 
species of antelope, ( Antelope rnguxtjtra.) 

2. A kind of lether prepared from the'skin 
of die wild goat It is dressed in ofl or 
framed, and much esteemed for its soft- 
ness, pliancy and the quality of bearing 
soap without damag e. A great part of 
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foe lettor which beam tUs aaaM is eoon- 
<*«*, befog made of the rirfn of the ootn- 

leafed grass. Spenser. 

SHANK, a. [Sax. ycaM, foeenc; 0.4D. 
schenkel; Sw. «towt.] 

The whole joint from the knee to the an- 
kle. In a home, the part of the fore leg 
between the knee and the foodock. 

2 The tibia or large bone of the leg ; as, 
crooked shanks. 

3. The long part of an instrument; as, the 

shasik of a key. Afore*. 

The beam or shaft of an anchor. 

Mar. Diet. 

4. A plant, (6ryoni®.) Johnson. 

SHANX'ED, a. Having a shank. 
SHANK'ER, *. [from Fr. chancre. ] A 

malignant ulcer, usually occasioned by 
some venereal complaint Encyc. 

SHANK-P\ INTER, ». With Marne*, a 
short rope and chain which sustains the 
shank and flukes of an anchor against the 
■hip's side, as the stopper fastens the ring 
and stock to the cat-head. Mar. Diet 
SUAN'SCIUT, n. TTie Sanscrit, or ancient 
language of Hindooetan. [See tonsmi.j 
SHANTY, (or janty, gay ; showy. [.Vot in 
use or local. J 

SHAPE, v. t. pret shaped; pp. shaped or 
shapen. [ Sax. j-reapian, yceppan, ycipan 
or j-c) ppan to form, to create , Sw. skapa ; 
Dan. tikaber , G. echqfen, to create, to 
make or get, to procure, furnish or supply; 
D. scheppen, schaffen , Sans, shafana. The 
Sw. lias skaj'a, to provide, and the Dan. 
skater. ] 

1 . To form or create. 

I shapen in iniquity. P*. Ii. 

2. To mold or make into a particular form , 
to give form or figure to , as, to shape a 
garment. 

Grace shap'd her limbs, and beauty deck’d 
her face. Puor 

3. To mold , to cast ; to regulate ; to adjust; 
to adapt to a purpose. He shapes hia 
plana or deaigna to the temper of the 
timea 

4. To direct; as, to shape a course. 

. Denham. 

5. To image ; to conceive. 

Oft my jeaJouay 

i Shapes faults that are not. Shah 

SHAPE, v. i. To square ; to suit ; to bo ad- 
jured- Shah. 

SHAPE, n Form or figure as constituted 
by lines and angles , as, the shape o f a horn 
or a tree ; the shape of the head, hand or 
foot. 

2. External appearance. 

He best me frievoualy is the shape of a 
woman. Shah 

3- The form of the trunk of the human 
body; as, a clumsy shape; an elegant 
shape. 

4. A being as endowed with form 
Before the gates there tat, 

On either side, a formidable shape. MUton. < 

3. Idea; pattern. Milton. 

6. Form. 'This application comes before 
^the^legisUture in the shape of a memorial. 

moUrfi c * , ‘ i 
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SHAMELESS, n. Destitute ef HfUkrforw ; 


SHAMELESSNESS,*. Daetitutien of re- 


gular form. 

SH AMELIN ESS, a. [fromttoprijy.] Beenty 
rffbnn ’ used.] 

SHAPELY,®, [from shape.] Well formed; 
having a regular shape ; symmetrical. 

1 VWtogL 

8HAMESMITH,*. [sAepe and sreilA.] One 
that undertakes to improve the form of the 
body. (/« burlesque:] Garth. 

SHAMING, opr. Forming ; molding ; east- 
* ,!?? I 1 giving form. 

SH ARD, *. [Sax. yeeapb, from yceajtan, 
to shear, to separate.] 

1. Apiece or fragment of an earthen vessel 
or of any brittle substance. [06*.] Shah. 

2. The shell of an egg or of a snail. Gower. 

3. A plant, (chard.) Dryden. 

4. A frith or strait ; as, a perilous *A«rrf. 

Spenser. 

5. A gap. ^ 

6. AM. 

SH'AKDBORN, «. [store# and horn.] Boro 
or produced among fragments, or in cre- 
vices ; as, the shardhom beetle. Shot. 

Johnson suggests that shard may per- 
haps signify the sheath of the wings or in- 
sects. In this oaae, the word should be 
written shardbome, and defined, borne in 
the air by sheathad wings. Such is Todd's 
explanation of the word in Shakspeere. The 
word shard may perhaps be used for the 
crustaceous wing of an insect, but I know 
not that such a tense is legitimate. [See 
Sharded.] 

SH'ARDED, a. Having wing* sheathed 
with a hard case ; as, tho shardsd beetle. 

Todd, from Gower . 
Inhabiting shards. Johnson, from Shah. 
SHAKE, ii. [Sax rcea/i, /ccana, from ycea- 
jian, to shear; W. ysgar, which is a com- 
pound.] 

1 . A part ; a portion ; a quantity , as, a small 
share of prudence or good sense. 

2. A part or portion of a thing owned by a 
number in common ; that part of an undi- 
vided interest which belong* to each pro- 
prietor, as, u ship owned in ten shares; 
u Tontine building owned in a hundred 
shares. 

3. The part of a thing allotted or distributed 
to cacfi individual of a number ; dividend ; 
separate portion. Each heir has received 
his share of the estate. 

4^A«gart belonging to one; portion po*- 

Nor I without my share of fame. Dryden. 

5 A part contributed. He bears hia store 
of the burden. 

0, The broad iron or blade of a plow which 
cut* thegnmnd ; or ftirrow-slice. Mortimer. 
To go shares, to partake; to he equally cole- 
ermed. UEstmnae 

SHARK, e.t [Hex. iceajum, rcfpanXi 
we have shear directly from this verb, and 
share seems to be front the nfftni * W 
ysgariaw.] * 

1 todiril.;teppl«WB < t w>WmOT ,. 

"ffi* * «V Srtw wpO, 
my children and r strewer. 
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And share hi* burton wber* ha tk ar t t bU 
haart. Dryden. 

2. To partake or enjoy with other*; tenets* 
and poeaaee jointly or in common. 

Great lore with Cesar ton hi* sov'r rig n 


While trarioe and rapina tore the land. 


8. To cut; to shear. [Afot now m wee.] 

And the stor’d vlaafe hangs on equal sides. 

Dryden. 

SHARE, e. i. To hare port 

A right of Inheritance pits every one a title 
to than in the goods of us fcther. 
SHARE-BONE, n. The oesa pubis. 

Durham.* 

SHARED,#?. Held or enjoyed with another 
or others: divided; distributed in shares. 
SHAREHOLDER, n. [share and holder.] 
One that holds or owns a share in a joint 
fund or property. 

One or the proprietors of the mine, who was 
a principal shareholder in the company, died. 

Med. Repot. 

SHARER, n. A partaker ; one that parti- 
cipates any thing with another ; one who 
eqjoys or suffers in common with another 
or others ; as, a tharer in another's good 
fortune; a tharer in the toils of war; a 
tharer in a lady's affections. 

SHARING, ppr. Partaking; having a part 
with another; enjoying or suffering with 
others. 

SHARING, n. Participation. 

SH' ARK, n. [L. carcharias ; Or. m^sms;, 
from «utgx«£or, sharp ; Corn, ekarktas J 

1. A voracious fish of the genus Squalus, of I 
several species. The body is oblong, ta- 
pering and rough, and tome species have 
several rows of serrated teeth. The largest 
grow to the length of thirty feet. 

2. A greedy artful fellow; one who fills his 

pockets by sly tricks. [Zorn.] South . 

3. Trick; fraud; petty rapine, as, to live 

upon the thark. [Little need.] South. 

4. In New England, one that lives by shifts, 
contrivance or stratagem. 

SH’ARK, v. t. To pick up hastily, slily or in 
small quantities. [Low.] Shah. 

SH’ARK, v. i. To play the petty thief; or 
rather to live by shifts and petty stratagems. 
[In New England, the common pronun- 
ciation is shark, but the word rarely im- 
plies fraud.] 

2. To cheat; to trick. [Low.] Aineworth. 

3. To fawn upon for a dinner; to beg. 

Johnson. 

To thark out, to slip out or escape by low 
artifices. [Vulgar?] 

SH'ARKER, n. One that lives by sharking; 

an artful fellow. Wolton. 

SH'ARKING, ppr. Picking up in haste; 
living by petty rapine, or by shifts and de- 
vices. 

SH’ARKING, n. Petty rapine; trick. 

Westfield. 

2. The seeking of a livelihood by shifts and 
devices. 

SH ARP, a. ‘‘f [Sax. jceajip ; D. tcherp ; G. 
scharf ; Dan. & Sw. sharp ; Turk, tcerp: 
probably from the root of shear, shire, 
short; the radical letters being Cr or Or.] 

1. Having a very thin edge or fine paint; 
keen , acute ; not blunt. Thus we say, 
a sharp knife, or a sharp needle. A sharp 


edge easily severs a subatanoe; a sharp 
point is eerily made to penetra te it 
& Terminating in a point or edge ; not ob- 
tuse; at, a hill te rm i n a t es in salary? peak, 
or a sharp ridge. 

8. Forming an acute or too email angle at 
the ridge ; as, a sharp roof. 

4. Acute of mind; quick to dikeern or dis- 
tinguish; penetrating; ready at invention 
witty ; ingenious. 

Nothing makes men sharper than want. 

Addison. 

Many other thing* belong to the material 
world, wherein the sharpest philosopher* have 
not yet obtained clear idea*. Watts. 

5. Being of quick or nice perception ; ap- 
plied to the senses or organ* of perception; 
as, a sharp eye ; sharp sight. 

To sharp ey’d rea*on thi* would seem un- 
true. Dryden. 

0. Affecting the organs of taste like fine 
points; sour; acm; as, sharp vinegar; 
sharp tasted citrons. Dryden. 

7. Affecting the organs of hearing like sharp 
points , piercing , penetrating ; shrill ; as, 
a sharp sound or voice ; a sharp note or 
tone; opposed to a fat note or sound. 

8. Severe, harsh; biting; sarcastic; as, 
sharp words ; sharp rebuke. 

— Be thy words severe, 

Sharp as he merits , but the sword forbear. 

Dryden. 

D. Severely rigid , quick or severe in pu- 
nishing; cruel. 

To that place the sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us. Shak 

10. Eager for food ; koen ; as, a sharp ap- 

r tite. 

Eager in pursuit ; keen in quest. 

My faulchion now is, sharp and ]iassing 
empty. Shak. 

12. Fierce; ardent; fiery; violent; os, a 
sharp contest. 

A sharp assault already is begun Dryden. 
13 Keen ; severe ; pungent, as, sharp pain 
14. Vorypainftil or distressing; as, sharp 
tribulation ; a sharp fit of the gout. 

15. Very attentive or vigilant 

Sharp at her utmost ken she cut her eyes 
Dryden. 

16 Making nice calculations of profit; or 
close and exact in making bargains or de- 
manding dues. Swift. 

17. Biting; pinching; piercing; as, sharp 
air , sharp wind or weather. Ray 

18. Subtil; nice; witty; acute; used of ] 
thiuas ; at, a sharp discourse. 

10. Among workmen, hard ; as, sharp sand. 

Moron 

20. Emaciated; lean; thin; as, a sharp 
visage. Milton 

To brace sharp , vn seamanship, to turn the 
yards to the most oblique position possible, 
that the ship may lay well up to the w ind. i 
Mar. Diet. 

SH'ARP, n. In music, an acute sound. Shak. \ 

2. A note artificially raised a semitone; or, 

3. The character which directs tho note to 
be thus elevated ; opposed to a fat, which 
depresses a note a semitone. Encyc. 

4. A pointed weapon. [Kotin use.] ywA — 
SH'ARP, e. t To make keen or aqs 
B. 

2. To raider quick. i r , 

3. To murk with a sharp, in musical compo- 
sition ; or to raise a note a semitone. 


SH'ARP, e. i To play tricks in bamming; 

SHW-EwSS’ifc Having a 

SHARPEN, c.t. shhrpn. [G. sckMefen; D. 
scherpen ; Sw. s&brpo.] 

1. To make sharp; to give a keen edge or 
fine point to a thing; to edge; to punt; 
as, to sharpen a knife, an ax or tike teeth 
of a saw ; to sharpen a sword. 

All the Israelites went down to the Philistine* 
to sharpen every man hi* share and hi* coulter, 
and his ax and hi* mattock. 1 Sam. rill. 

2. To make more eager or active ; as, to 

sharpen the edge of industry. Hooker. 

3. To make more pungent and painful. The 
abuse of wealth and greatness may here- 
after sharpen the sting of conscience. 

4. To make more quick, acute or ingenious. 
The wit or the intellect is sharpened by 
study. 

5. To ronder perception more quick or acute. 
Th’ air sharpen’d hi* visual ray 

To objecta distant far. Milton. 

6 To render more koen ; to make more ea- 
ger for food or for any gratification ; as, 
to sharpen the appetite ; to sharpen a de- 
sire. Shak. Tillotson. 

7. To make biting, sarcastic or severe. 

Sharpen each word. Smith. 

8. To render leas flat, or more shrill or 
piercing. 

Inclosures not only preserve sound, but in- 
crease and sharpen it. Bacon 

9 To make more tart or acid; to make 
sour; as, tho rays of the sun eharpen 
vinegar. 

1 0. To make more distressing , as, to eharpen 
grief or other evil. 

11. In music, to raise a sound by means of a 

sharp. Prof. Fisher. 

SH ARPEN, v. t. To grow or become sharp 
Shale 

SH'AKPER, n. A shrewd man in making 
bargains, a tricking fellow; a cheat in 
bargaming or gaming. 

Sharpers, as pikes, prey upon their own kind. 

L'Estrange 

SU'ARPLY, ado. With a keen edge or a fine 
point 

2. Severely; rigorously; roughly. Titi. 
They are to be more sharply chastised and 

reformed than the rude Irish. Spenser. 

3. Keenly, acutely; vigorously; as, the 
mind and memory sharply exercised. 

4. Violently; vehement]}'. 

At the arrival of the English embassadors, 
the wldiers were sharply assailed with wants. 

Hayward. 

5. With keen perception ; exactly ; mi- 
nutely. 

You contract your eye, when you would sec 
sharply Bacon. 

6. Acutely; wittily, with nice discernment 
SH'ARPNESS, n. Keenness of an edge or 

point; as, the sharpness of a rasor ora 
dart. 

2. Not obtuseness. WotUm. 

3. Pungency; acidity; as, the sharpness of 

vinegar. Watts. 

4. Pungency of pain; keenness; severity of 
pain or affliction; as, the sharpness of 
pain, grief or anguish. 

5. Painfalness ; afflictiveness ; as, the 
sharpness of death or calamity. 
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And Ah best qnanb in Am hsat m cant 
By those Ant Ad their sha r pness . Ad 
A. Sorority of language* 
calnrci 
rebuke. 

Some did all felly with just ikm ymut blame. 


aguage; pungency; 
i, the eharpnem of ■ 


7. Aeuteneel of intellect ; Am power of nice 

discernment; quickness of understanding ; 
ingenuity; as, ekarpsseee of wit or under* 
standing. Dryden. Addison. 

8. Quickness of sense or perception ; as, the 
sharpness of sight 

8. Keenness; severity; as, the sAorpasst of 
the air or weather. 

SH'ARP-SET, a. [sharp and set.] Eager 
in appetite ; affected by keen hunger ; ra- 
venous; as, an eagle or a Hon sharp-set. 

Broom. 

2. Eager in desire of gratification. 

The town is sharp-set on new plays. Peps. 

SH'ARP-SHQQTER, n. [Mery and shoot. ] 
One skilled in shooting at an object with 
ne skilled in the use of the 


rifle. 

SHWRP-SIGHTED, o. [sharp end sight.} 

1. Having quick or acute sight; as, a sharp- 
sighted eagle or hawk. 

2. Having quick discernment or acute un- 
derstanding; as, a sharp-sighted opponent ; 
sharp-sighted judgment 

8H‘ ARP-V IS AGED, a. [sharp and visage.] 
Having a sharp or thin face. Hale. 

SH’ARP-WITTED, o. Having an acute or 
nicely discerning mind. Wotton. 

SHASTER, n. Among the Hindoos, a sa- 
cred book containing the dogmas of the 
religion of the Bromine and the ceremo- 
nies of their worship, and serving as a 
commentary on the Vedara. It consists 
of three parts , the first containing the 
moral law of the Hindoos ; the second the 
rites and ceremonies of their religion ; the 
third the distribution of the people into 
tribes or classes, with the duties pertaining 
to each. Encyr 

SHATTER, v. t [D. schatrren, to crack, 
to make a great noise. This word seems 
to be allied to scatter and to scath, waste. 
The sense is to force or drive apart ] 

1. To break at once into many pieces ; to 

dash, burst, rend or part by violence into 
fragments ; as, explosion shatters a rock or 
a bomb; lightning shatters the sturdy oak , 
steam shatters a boiler; a monarchy is 
shattered by revolt. Locke. 

2. To rend ; to crack ; to split; to rive into 
splinters. 

3. To dissipate ; to make incapable of close 

and continued application , as, a man of | 
shattered humor. Norm. 

4. To disorder ; to derange , to render de- 
lirious ; as, to shatter the brain. The man 
teems to be shattered in his intellect 

SHATTER, v. i. To be broken into frag- 
ments; to fall or crumble to pieces by any 
force applied. 

Some Matter and fly in many places. 


SHATTER-BRAINED, \ a. [shatter and 
SHATTER-PATED, / brain or pate.] 

1. Disordered or wandering in intellect. 

2. Heedless; wild; not consistent. Goodman. 
SHATTERED, am. Broken or dashed ttf | 

pieces; rent; disordered. 

VoJlI. 


SHATTERING, mar. Dashing oar breaking 
to rending; disordering. 
SHATTERS, 7 . “i UW 3U only la 
the plural] 

The fragments of any thing forcibly rent 
or broken; used chiefly or solely la the 
phrases, to break or rend info ehatters. 

Swift. 

SHATTERY, a. Brittle; easily foiling into 
many pieces ; not compact ; loose of tex- 
ture ; as, shattery spar. Woodward. 

SHAVE, v.t. pret shaved ; pp. shooed or 
shaven. [Sax, jrceapan, rcapan ; D.schaa- 
ven; ii schaben ; Dan. Mover; Sw.sAqfoo.] 

1. To cut or pare off something from the 
surface of a body by a rasor or other edged 
instrument, by rawing, scraping or draw- 
ing the instrument along the surface; as, 
to shave the chin and cheeks ; to shave the 
bead of its hair. 

He shall shave hU bead In the day of hU 
cleansing. Nutn. vi. 

2. To shave off, to cut off. 

Neither shall they shave of the comer of] 

their beard. Lev. xxL 

3. To pare close. 

The bending sythe 

Shaves all the surface of the waving green. 

Gay. 

4. To cut off thin slices ; or to cut in thin 

slices. itarofi. 

5. To skim along the surface or near it ; to 
sweep along. 

He shaves with level wing the deep. Milton. 

0. To strip ; to oppress by extortion ; to 
fleece. 

7. To make smooth by paring or cutting 
off slices ; as, to shave hoops or staves. 

To share a note, to purchase it at a great 
discount, a discount much beyond the legal 
rate of interest, f A low phrase.] 

SHAVE, n. fSw. shaft G. schabe ; Sax. 
ycaya, jceajra , D. schaaf, a plane.] 

An instrument with a long blade and a han- 
dle at each end for shaving hoops, &c. ; 
called also a drawing knife. 

SHA'VEl), pp. Pared ; made smooth with 
a razor or other cutting instrument; 
fleeced. 

SIIA'VE-GRASS, n. A plant of the genus 
Equisetum. 

SHA'VELING, n. A man shaved; a friar 
or religious ; in contempt. Spenser. 

SIIA'VER, n. One that shaves or whose oc- 
cupation is to shave. 

2. One that is close in bargains or a sharp 
dealer 

This Lewis 1* a cunning shaver. Swtft, 

3. One that fleeces ; a pillager ; a plunderer. 
By these shavers the Turks were stripped of I 

all they had. KnvUrs. 

SHA'VElt, n. [Gipsey, techabe, or tschaseo, 
a boy ; schawo or tschatvo, a son ; Ar. 

- . * * ** • 

» youth, from ■ -A shabbe, to 

grow up, to excite.] 

A boy or young man. This word is still in 
common use In New England. It must 
be numbered among our original words. 
SHA’VING, ppr. Paring the surface with 
a rasor or other sharp instrument ; making 
smooth by paring ; fleecing. 

SHA'VING, n. lie act at pitting the sur- 


2. A thin slioa pared off with * shave, a 
knife, a plane or ether cutting fawtraent. 


SHAW, *. [Sax. jwua, rooyt; Sw.ahMM; 
Dan. skove, a thicket, andsfeMV, a shade.] 

A thicket; a small wood, l&mi in Eng- 
land. In America not need.] 
SHAW'-FOWL, a. [shsmmifmi} The 
representation or image of a fowl made by 
fowlers to shoot at Johnson. 

SHAWL, n. A doth of wool, cotton, sflk nr 
hair, used by females as a loose covering 
for the neck and shoulders. 8hawls are 
of various sites from that of a handker- 
chief to that of a counterpane. Shawls 
were originally manufactured in the heart 
of India from the fine silky wool of the 
Thibet sheep, and the best shawls now 
oorae from Cashmere , but they are also 
manufactured in Eurojpe. The largest 
kinds are used in tram-dreiaos and for 
lone scarfs. Knew 

SH A&M, a, [G. echalmeie, from sc/Ju^to 
sound.] 

A hautboy or cornet; written also Shalm, 
hut not in use. Com. Prayer. 

SHE, pronoun personal of the feminine gen- 
der. [Sax. yeo; Goth. tij D. ay; G. tie. 
The Danes and Swedes use for As and she, 
the word from which the English has hen ; 
Dan. Aon, he, the male ; Asia, she, the fe- 
male : Kane, a cook ; Sw. han, he ; hemne, 
a cock ; Aon, hennes, heme, die. This is 
the root of Henry. She is perhaps the 
Heb. nvM a woman or wife. In the Saxon, 
yeo is used as an adjective, and may be 
rendered the or a. It is also used as a 
relative, answering to who, L. qua. It is 
also usod for he and that, la English, she 
has no variation, and is used only in the 
nominative case. In the oblique cases, we 
use hers and her, a distinct word.] 

1 . A pronoun which is the substitute for tho 
name of a female, and of the feminine 
gender; tho word which refers to a fe- 
male mentioned in the preceding or fol- 
lowing part of a sentence or discourse. 

Then Harsh denied, saying, I laughed not t 
for she was afraid. Gen. xviU 

2. She is sometimes used as a noun for wo- 
man or female, and in the plural ; but in 
contempt or in ludicrous language. 

Lady, you are the cruell’st the stive. Shak. 

The shes of Italy shall not betray 

My interest Shak. 

3. She is used also in composition for female, 
representing sex , as, a the bear, a sAe-cat. 

SHEADING, n. [G. soheiden, Hex. yoea- 
ban, to divide.] 

In the Isle of Man, a riding, tithing or divi- 
sion, in which there is a coroner or chief 
constable. The isle is divided into six 
sheadings. Enaoc. 

SHEAF, n. Plur. Sheaves. [Sax. feeae; D. 
school. It ajipew* to be connected with 
tliel). tchuivtni, tchoof, to shove. Sox. rcu- 
pan. The sense then is x mass or oollac- 
tion driven or pressed together. But the 
Welsh has ysgub, a sheaf and a bosom, 



the sense to collect or proas together.] 
I. A quantity of tho stalks ofwboat, i 
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Oftts or barley bound together; a bundle 
of (talks or strew. 

—The reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden sksaees in brittle teals. 

Drydsn. 

2. Any bundle or collection ; as, a theafm 
arrows. Dryden. 

SHEAF, v. t. To collect and bind; to make 
sheaves. Shale, 

SHEAL, to shell, not used. Shak. 

SHEAR, o. t. pret. sheared ; pp. sheared or 
thorn. The old pret. thore is entirely obso- 
lete. [Sax. yceapan, ycyjun, ycinan, to 
shear, to divide, whence thore and there , 
G. scheren, to shear or shave, and to vex, 
to rail, to Jeer ; tchier dioh toeg, get you 
gone ; tchter dich ant dem targe , move out 
of the way ; D. seheeren, to shave, shear, 
banter, stretch, warp ; de geh teheeren , to 
play the fool , zig weg seheeren, to shear 
qff; Dan. tkierer, to cut, carve, saw, hew , 
tkierts, a jest, jeer, banter, skiertter , to 
sport, mock, jeer; Sw. shhra, to reap, to 
mow, to cut off; to cleanse, to rinse ; Sans. 
tehaura or chaura, to shave ; W. ytgar, a 

S irt, a share , ytgar taw, to separate. The 
reck has to shave, and Kttgu, to 

ahave, shear, cut off or lay waste. The 
primary sense is to sepai ate or force off in 
general ; but a prominent signification is 
to separate by rubbing, as in scouring , or 
as in shaving, cutting close to the surface 
Hence the Hcnse of jeering, as wc say, to 

S 've one the rub. See Scour and Class Gr. 

o. 5. and 8 ] 

1. To cut or clip something from the sur- 
face with an instrument of two blades ; to 
■eporato any thing fiom the surface by 
•hears, scissors or a like instrument ; as, 
to shear sheep , to shear cloth. It 18 njv- 
propnatcly used for the cutting of wool 
fVom shoep or their skins, and lor clipping 
the nap from cloth, but may be applied to 
other things ; as, a horse shears the ground 
in feeding much closer than an ox 

2. To separate by shears; as, to shear a 
fleece. 

3. To reap. [No* in use.] Scoiish. Gower, 
SHEAR, v. i. To deviate. [See Sheer.] 
SHE'ARBILL, n. [shear and bill.] A fowl, 
the black skimmer or cut-water. ( Rhyn - 
cops nigra.) Encgc. 

SHEARD, «. A shard. [See Shard.] 
SHE'ARED.pp. Clipped ; deprived of wool, 
hair or nap. 

SHE'ARER, n. One that shears; as, a 
shearer of sheep. Milton, 

SHEARMAN 1 , n. sher'mtm. One whose oc- 
cupation is to shear cloth. 

SHEARS, », plur. [from the verb.] An in- 
strument consisting of two blades with a 
bevel edge, movable on a pin, used for cut- 
ting doth and other substances by inter- 
ception between the two blades. Shears 
differ from scissors chiefly in being larger. 
Fate urg'd the shears and cut the sylph in 
twain. Pope. 

2. Something in the form of the blades of I 
shears. 

3. "Wings. [Not in nee.] Spenser. 

4. An engine for raising heavy weights. 
[See Sheer,,] 

5. The denomination of the age of sheep 


from the cutting of the teeth; as, sheep of 
one, shear, two shear, fire. [Local.] 

Mortimer. 

8 HE'AR-WATER, n. A fowl, (Lotus ni- 
cer.) Ainmorth. 

A species of petrel, ( ProeeUctria pqfinus, 
Linn.) found on the coasts -of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. Encgc . 

The cut-water, (Hhyncops nigra.) Bertram. 
SHEAT. See SHEET. 

SHE'AT-FJSH, «. [G. scheide, Cuvier.] A 
fish, a species of Silurus, having a long 
slimy body destitute of scales, and the 
back dusky, like that of the eel. 

Diet. Nat. Hist. 
SIIEATH,«. [Sax. yceaj>, yeseje; G. scheide; 
]>. scheede ; from separating, G. tcheiden , 
D. seketen. Sax. yceaban. See Shade.] 

1 . A case for the reception of a swora or 
other long and slender instrument ; a scab- 
bard. A sheath is that which separates, 
and hence a defense. 

2. In botany, a membrane investing a stem 

or brunch, os in grasses. Marty n. 

S. Any thin covering for defense ; the wing- 
case of an insect. 

SHEATHE, 1 v. t. To put into a case or 
SHEATH, J scabbard; as, to sheathe a 
sword or dagger. 

2. To inclose or cover with a sheath or case. 
The leopard — keeps the claws of his fore feet 

turned up from the ground, and sheathed in the 
skin of ini toes. Grew 

’Tis in my breast she sheathes her dagger 
now. Dryden 

3. To cover or lino ; as, to sheathe the 
bowels with demulcent or mucilaginous 
substances. 

4. To obtund or blunt, as acrimonious or 

sharp iiarticleB. Arbuthnot. 

5. To fit with a sheath. Shak. 

0 To case or cover with boards or with 

sheets of copper , as, to sheathe a ship to 
preserve it from tho worms. 

To sheathe the sivord, a figurative phrase, to 
put an end to war or enmity, to make 
peace. It corresponds to the Indian phrase, 
to lmrii the hatchet. 

Sll E'ATIIED, pp. Put in a sheath ; inclosed 
or covered with a case; covered; lined; 
invested with a membrane. 

2 . a. In botany, vacillate; invested by a 
sheath or cylindrical membranaceous tube, 
which is the base of the leaf, as the stalk 
or culm in grasses. Martyn 

SHE'ATHINCi, ppr. Putting in a sheath ; 
inclosing m a case ; covering; lining; in- 
vesting with a membrane. 
SHE'ATIIING, «. The casing or covering 
of a ship's bottom and sides ; or the ma- 
terials for such covering. 

SHE'ATHLESS, a. Without a sheath or 
cate for covering ; unsheathed. 

Percy's Masque . 
SHE'ATH-WINGED, a. [sheath and wing ] 
Having cases for covering the wings ; as, 
a sheath-winged insect sir own. 

SHE'ATHY, a. Forming a sheath or case. 


SHEAVE, «. [In D. schyf is a slice, a 
truckle, a quoit, a fillet a draughtsman, 
a pane. In G. scheibe is a mark, 4 gape, 
awheel, the knee-pan, a slice.] 

In seamen'* language, a wheel on which the 
rope works in a block. It is made of bard 


she 

wood or of metaL When made of wood, 
it is sometimes bushed, that k, has a piece 
of perforated brass let into its center, the 
better to sustain the friction of the pin. 

Mar. Diet. 

SHEAVE, v. t. To bring together; to col- 
lect [Not in use.] Ashmole. 

SHE'AVED, o. Msde of straw. [Not fa 
me.] Shah. 

SHE'AVE-HOLE, n. A channel cut in a 
mast, yard or other timber, in which to fix 
a sheave. Mar. Diet. 

SHECK'LATON, n. [Fr. ciclaton. Chal- 
mers.] 

A kind of gilt lether. [Not in »ue.] Spenser. 

SHED, o. t. pret and pp. shed. [Sax. ycebau, 
to pour out If s is a prefix, this word co- 
incides in elements with D.gieten, to pour, 
to cast, G. giessen, Eng. gush. It coin- 
cides also in elements with shoot. See the 
Noun.] 

1. To pour out; to effiue; to epfll; to suffer 
to flow out ; as, to shed tears ; to shed 
blood. The sun sheds light on die earth ; 
the stars shed a more feeble light. 

This is my blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for many tor the remission of sins. 

Mstth. xxvi. 

2. To let fall; to cast; as, the trees shed 
their leaves in autumn; fowls shed their 
fethers ; and serpents shed their akin. 

3. To scatter; to emit; to throw off; to 
diffuse; as, flowers shed their sweets or 
fragrance. 

SHED, v. *. To let fall ita parts. 

White oats arc apt to thed most as they lie, 
and black as they stand. Mortimer. 

SHED, n. [Sax. yceb, a shade; Sw. skydd, 
a defense ; skydda, to protect, to defend or 
shelter; Dan. setter, id.; sky tier, a shooter; 
skyts, a defense ; skyt, a gun ; skyder, to 
shoot; G. schutxen, to defend ; schvtxe, a 
shooter ; D. schutten, to defend, to parry 
or stop ; schutter , a shooter. It appear* 
that sited, the noun and verb, and shoot, 
arc from one source, and shade, scud, 
scath, and several other words, when 
traced, all terminate in the same radical 
sense, to thrust, rush or drive.] 

1. A slight building ; s covering of timber 
and boards, &c. for shelter against rain 
and the inclemencies of weather ; a poor 
house or hovel , os, a horse-sW. 

The first Alctes born In lowly shed. Fairfax. 

Sheds of reeds which summer’s heat repel- 
Sandy*. 

2. In composition, effhaion ; as, in blood- 
shed. [See the Verb.] 

SHED, v. t. To keep off; to prevent from 
entering ; as a hut, umbrella or garment 
that sheds rain. 

SHEDDER, n. One that sheds or causes 
to flow out ; as, a shedder of blood. 

SHEDDING, ppr. Efftudng; causing to 
flow out; letting fall; carting; throwing 
off; sending out ; difibsing; keeping off. 

SHEEN, \ a. [Sax. rcene, j-cen, bright 

SHEE'NY, / This U the old orthography 
of Shine, — which see.] Bright; glitter- 
ing ; showy. 

Up roes each warrior bold sod bra re. 

G list' ring in filed steel sod armor sheen. 

Fairfax. 

[This word is need only in poetry. ] 

SHEEN, n. Brightness; splendor. Milton. 
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SHEEP, *. ring, and plur. [So. nan, jtm; 
G.ecW; D. schttap; fiohemii^ifap*, a 
wether.] 

1. An animal of the genus Orb, which ii 
among the moat useful specie* that the 
Creator has bestowed on man, as its wool 
constitutes a principal material of warm 
clothing, and its flesh is a great article of 
food. The sheep is remarkable for its 
harmless tamper and its timidity. The 
varieties are numerous. 

2. In contempt, a silly fellow. Ainsworth. 

3. Figuratively, God's people are called 
sheep, as being under the government and 
protection of Christ, foe great Shepherd. 


Shemitic vn to be dear} Eth. 8 CP to be 
clean or pure. But the Danish and Saxon 
mthograpfay coincides with that of Sheer.] 


SHEET-BITE, v. t. fiiwo and bite.] To 
practice patty thefts. [Net m tut.] Shak. 

SHEE'P-BlTER, n. One who practices 
petty thefts. [Not m tut . ] Shale. 

SHEETCOT, ft. [thttp and cot.] A small 
inclosure for sheep ; a pen. MtUon 

SHEETFOLD, a. [then and fold.] A 
place where sheep are collected or confined. 

Prtor. 

SHEE'PHQQK, n. [sheep and hook.] A 
hook fastened to a pole, by which shepherds 
lay hold on the legs of their sheep. 

Bacon. Dry den. 

SHEETISH, a. Like a sheep ; bashful , 
timorous to excess; over-modest, meanly 
diffident. Locke. 

2. Pertaining to sheep. 

SHEETISIiEy, ado. Bashfully ; with moan 
timidity or diffidence. 

SHEE'PlSHNESS, n. Bashfulness; ex- 
cessive modesty or diffidence; mean tirao- 
rousness. Herbert. 

SHEE'P-M’ARKET, a. A place where* 
sheep are sold. 

SHEET-M’ ASTER, «. [theep and matter .] 
A feeder of sheep ; one that has the core 
of sheep. 

SHEET’S-EYE, n. [theep and eye.] A 
modest diffident look, Such as lovers cast 
at their mistresses. Druden 

SHEET-SHANK, n. [theep and thank.] 
Among teamen, a knot in a rope made to 
shorten it, as on a runner or tie. 

Mar. Dtct. 

SHEET’S-HEAD, n. [theep and head.] A 
fish caught on the snores of Connecticut 
and of Long Island, so called from the re- 
semblance of its head to that of a sheep. 
It is esteemed delicious food. 

SlIEET-SHEARER, «. [theep and thear.] 
One that shears or cuts off the wool from 
sheep. Gen. xxxviii. 

SHEET-SHEARING, a. The act of shear- 

ing sheep. 

2. The time of shearing sheep; also, a feast 
made on that occasion. South. 

SHEET-SKIN, %. The skin of a sheep ; 
or 1 ether prepared from it. 

SHEET-STEALER, «. [sheep and steal.] 
One that steals sheep. 

SHEET-STEALING, «. The act of stoal- 


SHEET-WALK, a. [theep and walk.] 
Pasture for sheep; a place where sheep 
feed. Milton. 

SHEER, a. [Sax. yap, ycyp; G. echier ; 
Don.Uwr; Sana, churn, tseharu; from the 
root of si xer, to sspante; whence sheer bt 
clear, pun. It might be deduced from the 


1. Pure; clear; separate from any thiug 

foreign; unmingled; as, theer ale. But 
this application Is unusual. Shak. 

We say, sheer argument, theer wit, sheer 
falsehood, Ac. 

2. Clear ; thin; as, sheer muslin. 

SHEER, ado. Clean; quite; at onoe.^O&e.j 

SHEER, v. t. To shear. [A r ot ia as#.] 

Drgden. 

SHEER, e. i. [See Shear, the sense of which 
is to separate.] 

1. In teamen's language, to decline or de- 
viate from the line of the proper course, as 
a ship when not steered with steadiness. 

Mar. Diet 

2. To slip or move aside. 

To sheer off, to tuns or move aside to a dis- 
tance. 

To sheer up, to turn and approach to a place 
or ship. 

SHEER, a. The longitudinal curve or bend 
of a «hip’» deck or sides. 

I 2. The position in which a ship is sometimes 
kept at single anchor, to keep her clear of 

it 

| To break theer, to donate from that po- 
sition and risk fouling the anchor. 

Mar. Diet. 

SHEER-HULK, ». An old ship of war, fit- 
ted with sheers or apparatus to fix or take 
out the masts of other ships. Mar. Diet. 
SHEE'RLY, adv. At once ; quite ; abso- 
lutely [Obi.] Brawn. 

SHEERS, n. plur. An engine consisting of 
two or more pieces of timber or poles, fas- 
tened together near thp ton ; used for rain- 
ing heavy weights, particularly for hoisting 
the lower masts of ships. Mar. Diet. 
SHEET, n. [Sax. jeear, r c >ea; L. 
tcheda , Or. The Saxon yeeat sig- 

nifies a garment, a cloth, towel or napkin ; 
yrern is rendered a theet, and the Greek 
and Latin words signify a table or plate for 
writing on ; from the root of Sax. jeeaban, 
to separate, L. tcindo, Or. a^u.] 

1 . A brpad piece of cloth used as a part of 
bed-furniturc. 

2. A broad piece of paper a> it comes from 
the manufacturer. Sheets of paper are of 
different sues, as royal, demi, foolscap, pot 
and post -paper. 

3. A piece of paper printed, folded and 
bouna, or fanned into a book in blank, 
and making four, eight, sixteen or twenty- 
four pages, Sic. 

4. Any thing expanded ; as, a sheet of water 
or of fire ; a sheet of copper, lead or iron. 

6. Sheets, plur. a book or pamphlet. The 
following sheets contain a full answer to my 
6°pJ<m«ifc * 

SH EET, h. [Fr. ecoute ; Sp. & Port eecota ; 
It scotte. This word seems to be connected 
with scot or shot; 8p. escotar, to cut out 
clothes, to pay one’s scot or share of taxes, 
and in nautical language, to free a ship of 
water by pumping. The word is probably 
from that root, or from shoot.] 

In nautical language, a rope fastened to one I 
or both foe lower oornen of a sail to ex- 


tend and retain it in a particular ritaafom. 
When a ship sails with a » ifli wind , foe 
lower owners of foe main and Jbi a sai ls 
are fostened with a taak and a Meet. 

Mur. Diet. 

SHEET, t>. L To foraish with sheets.' [Lii- 

tU used] 

2. To fold in a sheet [Little used,] Shot. 

3. To cover as with a sheet ; to oover with 
something broad and thin. 

When snow the pasture sheets. Shak. 

To sheet home, is to haul home a ahaet, or 
extend the tail till Use clew is close to foe 
sheet-block. 

SHEET-ANCHOR, «. The largest anchor 
of a ship, which in stress of weather is 
sometimes tho seaman’s last rofoge to pre- 
vent the ship from going aahore. Hence, 
2. The chiof support ; the last refoge for 
safety. 

SIIEET-COPPEIl, ». Copper in broad thin 
plates. 

SHEETING, n. Cloth for shoots. 
SHEET-IRON, n. Iron in sheets or broad 
thm plates. 

SHEET-LEAD, ». Lead in sheets. 
SHEIK, n. In Egypt, a person who has tiio 
care of a inosk ; a kind of priest. Lncyc. 
SHEK'KL, ». [Hcli. Spv to woigh; Ch. 
Syr. Ar. & Eth. id. ; Eth. to append or 
suspend ; Low L. siclus ; Fr. side. From 
this root wo have shilling. Payments wero 
originally made by weight, as they still are 
in sumo countries. See Pound.] 

An ancient weight and coin among the Jews 
and other nations of the same stock. Dr. 
Arbuthnot makes tlio weight to have boon 
equal to 9 pennyweights 2 f grains, Troy 
weight, and the value ‘2s. ‘did. sterling, or 
about half a dollar. Others make its value 
2t. Od. sterling. The gulden shokeJ was 
worth £1. 10s. Od. sterling, about 88, 12. 

Large. 

SHELD'AFLE, A chaffinch. 
SHELD'APLK , ) Johnson. Todd. 

This word is also written Shell-apple. 

Ed. Eneuc. 

SHEL'DRAKK, n. An nouatic fowl of the 
duck kind, the Anas tatiorua It has a 
greenish black head, and its body is varie- 
gated with white. Encuc. 

SHEL'DUCK, n. A species of wild duck. 

Mortimer. 

SHELF, ». Plur. Shelrrs. [Sax, jrcyljp, 
whence jcylyan, to shelve; fr. ecueil, a 
sand-bank.] 

1. A platform of boards or planks, elevated 
above foe floor, and fixed or set on a frame 
or contiguous to a vail, tor holding vessels, 
utensils, books and the like. 

2. A sand-bank in the sea, or a rock or ledge 
of rocks, rendering foe water shallow and 
dangerous to ships. 

3. In mmtng, fust ground ; that part of foe 

internal structure of the earth which 11m in 
an even rogulor form. Eneuc. 

SHELF'Y, a. Tull of sbehrM; abounding 
with sand-banks or rock* lying name foe 
surface of the water and rendering naviga- 
tion dangerous ; as, a shelf v coast. Druden. 
2. Hard; turn, [See Shdf t No. 3.) f Not 
in use.] Carew. 

SHELL, *. [Sax. jcyl, reyll, reeO, a shell, 
and yecala, aeeale; D.aM it, school; G. 
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tckole ; Dan. A Sw. ekal ; Fr. eea die. The 
word primarily signifies that which ia 
peeled or separated, as rind or the outer 
coat of plants, or their fruit ; and as sheds 
were used for dishes, the word came to 
signify a dish. See - Scab.] 

1. lie hard or stony covering of eertidn 
fruits and of certain animals ; as, the shell 
of a nut ; the shell of an oyster or lobster. 
The shells of animals are crustaceous or 
testaceous; crustaceous, as that of the 
lobster, and testaceous, as that of the oys- 
ter and clam. 

2. The outer coat of an egg. 

3. The outer part of a house unfinished. 
We say of a building that wants the in- 
terior umbers or finishing, that it is a mere 
shell. 

4. An instrument of music, like testudo in 
Latin; the first lyre being made, it is said, 
by drawing strings over a tortoise-shell. 

Dryden. 

6. Outer or superficial part; as, the shell of 
religion. Ayl\ffe. 

6. A bomb. 

Fossil shells, shells dug from the earth. 
SHELL, v. t. To strip or break off the 
shell ; or to tako out of the shell , as, to 
sheU nuts or almonds. 

2. To separate from the ear ; as, to shell 
male. 

SHELL, v. i. To fall off, as a shell, crust or 
exterior coat. 

2. To cast the shell or exterior covering. 
Nuts shell in falling. 

3. To be disengaged from the husk ; as, 
wheat or rye shells in reaping. 

SHELL/ED, pp. Deprived of the shell; 
also, separated from the ear ; as, shelled 
com or mai*. 

SHELL'-FISH, «. An aquatic animal whose 
external covering consists of a shell, oru fi- 
laceous or testaceous ; as, lobsters, crabs, 
oysters, clams, Ac. 

SHELLTNG, ppr. Taking off tho shell, 
carting the external hard covering; sepa- 
rating from the husk and falling. 

2. Separating from the ear, as ra&iz. 
SHELL-MEAT, n. Food consisting of shell- 
fish. Fuller. 

SHELL'-WORK, n. Work composed of 
■hells, or adorned with them. Cot grave. 

SHELL'?, a. Abounding with shells; as, 
the shelly ahore. Prior. 

2. Consisting of shells. Lobsters disengage 
themselves from their shelly prisons. 
SHELTER, a. [Sw. ekyla, to cover ; Dan. 
skiul, a shed or cover, a shelter; skiuler , to 
hide, conceal, doke; L, eelo. ] 

1. That which covers or defends from inju- 
ry or annoyance. A bouse is a shelter from 
rain and other inclemencies of the wea- 
ther ; the foliage of a tree is a shelter from 
the rays of the sun. 

The healing plant shall aid. 

From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 

Pope . 

2. The state of being oovered and protected ; 
protection ; security. 

Who into shelter takes their tender bloom. 

Young. 

3. He that defends or guards from danger ; 
a protector. Ps. lxi. 

SHELTER, v. t. To cover from violence, 
injury, annoyance or attack ; as, a valley 


sheltered from the north wind by a moun- 
tain. 

Those ruins shelter'd once bk sacred head. 


We besought the deep to shelter us. Milton. 

2. To defend; to protect from danger; to 
secure or render safe , to harbor. 

What endless honor shall you gain, 

To save and shelter Troy's unhappy train? 

Dryden. 

3. To betake to cover or a safe place. 

They sheltered themselves under a rock. 

Abbot. 

4. To cover from notice; to disguise for 
protection. 

In vain I strove to check my growing flame, 
Or shelter passion under friendship’s name. 

Prior. 

SHELTER, tf. *. To take shelter. 

There the Indian herdsman shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool. Milton. 

SHELTERED, pp. Covered from injury or 
annoyance; defended ; protected. 

SH ELTElt IN G, ppr. Covering from injury 
or annoyance ; protecting. 
SHELTERLESS, a. Destitute of shelter 
or protection ; without home or refuge. 

Now sad and shelterless perhaps she lies. 

Rowe. 

SHELTERY, a. Affording shelter. I Lit* 
tie. tisrd.J White. 

SHELTIE, n. A small but strong horse in 
Scotland ; so called from Shetland, where 
it is produced. Encyc. 

SHELVE, ts. t. shelv. To place on a shelf or 
on shelves. [Not in use] Chaucer. 

SHELVE, v. i. shelv. [Sax. ycjlpan, to reel.] 
To incline ; to be sloping. 

SHELVING, ppr. or a. Inclining; sloping; 
having declivity. 

With rocks and shelving arches vaulted 
round, Addison. 

SHELV'Y, a. Full of rocks or sand-banks ; 
shallow ; as, a she Ivy shore. [See Shelfy.] 
Shak. 

SHEMITUO, a. Pertaining to Shem, the 
son of Noah. Tho ShemUtc languages are 
the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, Sa- 
maritan, Ethiopic and Old Phenician. 
SI1END, ik t. pret. andpp. shent. [Sax. 
jeenban, I). schenden, to violate, spoil, 
slander, revile ; G. tchanden, to mar, spoil, 
disfigure, violate, abuse, debauch. This is 
from the root of scandal.'] 

1. To injure, mar or spoil. [06s.] 

That much I fear my body w ill be shent. 

Dryden. 

2. To blame, reproach, revile, degrade, dis- 
grace. 

The famous name of knighthood foully shend 
[04*.] Spenser. 

3. To overpower or surpass. [06*.] 

She pass'd the rest as Cynthia doth shend 
The lesser stars. Spenser. 

SHENT, jop. Injured. [Obsolete unless in 


[Sax. j-ceap-heapb or 


hy nb ; sheep and herd ] 

1. A mau employed in tending, feedingand 
guarding sheep in the pasture. Milton. 

2. A swam; a rural lover. Raleigh. I 

3. The pastor of a parish, church or con- j 
gregation ; a minister of the Gospel who 
superintends a church or parish, and give* I 
instruction in spiritual things. God and 
Christ are ia Scripture denominated Shep- 
herds, as they lead, protect and govern 


their people, and provide for their welfare. 
Ps. xxlii. Ixxx. John x. 

SHEPHERDESS, n. A woman that tends 
sheep ; hence, a rural lass. 

She put herself into the garb of a e h tph erdtu . 

Sidney. 

8HEP'HERDISH, a. Resembling a shep- 
herd ; suiting a shepherd ; pastoral ; matte. 

Sidney. 

SHEPHERDLY, o. Pastoral; matte. 

Tpylor. 

SHEPHERD S NEEDLE, n. A plant of 
the genus Scandix ; Venus’s comb. 

SHEPHERD’S POUCH, In. A plant of the 

SHEPHERD S PURSE, / genus TUaapi. 

SHEPHERD’S ROD, n. A plant of the 
genus Dipsacua; teasel. 

SHEPHERD’S STAFF, n. A plant of the 
genus Dipsacus. 

o ✓Ox 

SHER/BET, n. [Pen. This word, 

as well as sirup and shrub, and L. eorbeo, 

is from the Ar. sharaba, to drink, 

to imbibe.] 

A drink composed of water, lemon-juice and 
sugar, sometimes with perfumed cakes 
dissolved in it, with an infusion of some 
drops of rose-water. Another kind ia 
made with violets, honey, juice of raisins, 
Ac. Encyc. 

SHE11D, n A fragment; usually written 
Shard , — which see. 

SHER'IF, Is. [Sax. yciji-jejiepa : ycyjie, 

SHER'IFF, / jcjjie, a shire or division, 
and jejiejra, a reeve, a count, prefect, bailif, 
provost or steward; G. graf, D. graaf. 
Shenfi s the true orthography.] 

An officer in each county, to whom is en- 
trusted the execution of the laws. In 
England, shenfs are appointed by the 
king. In the United States, sherift are 
elected by the legislature or by the citi- 
zens, or appointed and commissioned by 
the executive of the state. The office of 
shorif m England is judicial and ministe- 
rial. In the United States it is mostly or 
wholly ministerial. The sherif, by him- 
self or his deputies, executes civil and 
criminal process throughout the county, 
has charge of the jail and prisoners, attends 
eburts and keeps the peace. 

SHER'IFALTY,i n. The office or juris- 

SHER'IFDOM, diction of sherii. [I 

SHER'IFSHIP, ’ believe none of these 

SHER'IFWICKJ words is now in use. 
See Shrievalty.] 

SHKR'RIFFE, n. The title of a descendant 
of Mohammed by Haaaanlbn Ali Encyc. 

SHER'RY, n. [sometimes written *SAsrru.] 
A species of wine ; so called from Xeres in 
Spain, where it is made. 

Shew, Shewed, Shewn. See Show, Showed, 
Shown. 

SHEW-BREAD. See SHOW-BREAD. 

SHEW'ER, h. One that shows. [See 


Shower.] 

SHEWING. 


See SHOWING. 


SHIB’BOLETH, n. [Heb. an ear of con, or 
a stream of water.] 

1. A word which was made the criterion by 
which to distinguish the Ephraimites from 
the GOeeditea. The Ephraimites not be- 
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tag able to pronounce the letter r sh, pro- 
nounced the word sUbo lst h . See Judgeexii. 
Hence, 

2. Die criterion of a party ; or that which 
dietinguishee one party from another ; and 
wmaHy, some peculiarity in things of little 
importance. South. 

SHIDE, n. [8sou yoeafeaa, to divide.] A 
piece split <rtT; a deft; apiece; abifletof 
wood : a splint er. 

[Net *Sfe New England, and local in 
England] 

SHIELD, a. [Sax. rcyfc; Sw. tktld; Dan. 
Mold, shldt; D. A G. sehUd. Thu word 
la from covering, defending, Sw. Agio, to 
cover; or from separating, Sax. jrylan, 
Dan. tkiller, to separate. Protection is 
deduced from either, and indeed both 
may be radically one. See Shelter. The 
L. ecutom coincides in elements with the 
Sax. rceaban, to separate, and dypeut with 
the Or. kmXvtth, to cover.] 

1. A broad piece of defensive armor; a 
buckler ; used in war for the protection of 
the body. The shields of the ancients were 
of different shapes and sizes, triangular, 
square, oval, fee. made of lether or wood 
covered with lether, and borne on the left 
arm. This species of armor was a good 
defense against arrows, darts, spears, Ac. 
but would be no protection against bullets. 

2. Defense; shelter; protection; or the 
per»on< that defends or protects ; as a 
chief, the ornament and thield of the nation. 

Fear not, Abram j I am thy shield, and thy 
exceeding great reward. Gen. xr. 

3. In heraldry, the escutcheon or held on 
which are placed the bearings in coats of 
arms. 

SHIELD, v. t. To cover, as with a shield ; to 
cover from danger, to defend; to pro- 
tect ; to secure from assault or injury. 

To see the son the vanquish'd father thield 
Dryden. 

Hear one that comes to thield his injur’d 
honor. Smith. 

2. To ward off; to defend against; as, 
clothes to thield one from cold. 

SHIE’LDED, pp. Covered, as with a shield; 
defended; protected. 

SHIELDING, ppr. Covering, as with a 
shield ; defending from attack or injury ; 
protected. 

SHIFT, v. i. [Sax. jrcyjpran, to order or ap- 
point, to divide or distribute, also to verge 
or decline, also to drive ; D. tchtflen, to 
divide, distinguish, part, turn, discuss; 
Dan. tkrfle, a parting, sharing, division, lot, 
share ; tktfler, to part, share, divide ; Sw. 
sktfla, to shift, to distribute. This verb is 
apparently from the same root as shiver ; 
Dan. tktfer tig, to shiver ; Sw. tkifta om, 
to change. The primary sense is to move, 
to depart ; hence to separate. We ob- 
serve by the Swedish, that tkifla om, [osi, 
about or round,] was originally the true 
phrase, to move about or round; and wo 
still say, to thifl about .] 

1. To move; to change place or position. 

Vegetables are not able to thifl and seek 
nutriment. Woodward. 

2. To change its direction j to vary; as, the 
wind shifted from south to west 

3. To change; to give place to other things. 


4. To change clothes, parttonkriy the un- 
der garment or ohemise. Young. 

5. To resort to expedients fer a livelihood, 
or for accomplishing a pur pose ; to move i 
from one thing to another, and safes one ! 
expedient when another tails. 

Men in distress will look to themselves, and 
leave their companions to shtfl as well as they 
can. L'Ettrange. 

6. To practios indirect methods. Raleigh. 

7. To seek methods of safety. 

Nature teaches every creature bow to thifl 
tot Itself in cases of danipr. L' Estrange. 

8. To change place ; as, a cargo thifU from 
one aide to the other. 

SHIFT, v. t. To change; to alter; as, to 
thifl the scenes. 

2. To transfer from one place or position to 
another; as thift the helm ; thtft the tails. 

3. To put out of die way by some expedient 

I shfttd him away. Shak. 

4. To change, at, clothes ; as, to thifl a coat 

5. To dress in fresh clothes. Let him have 
time to shift himself. 

To thift about, to turn quite round, to a con- 
trary’ side or opposite point. 

To thtft off, to delay ; to defer ; as, to thifl 
off the duties of reunion. Rogcrt . 

2. To put away ; to disengage or disencum- 
ber one’s selt as of a burden or inconve- 
nience. 

SHIFT, n. A change ; a turning from one 
thing to another; hence, an expedient 
tried m difficulty ; one thing tried when 
| another fails. 

I'll find a thousand ihtfti to got away Shak. 

2. In a bad tense, mean refuge , last re- 
source. 

For little souls on little thiflt rely. Dryden. 

3. Fraud, artifice; expedient to effect a bad 

purpose ; or an evasion ; a tnck to escape 
detection or evil. Hooker. South. 

4. A woman's under garment; a chemise. 
SHIFTED, pp. Changed from one place or 

position to another. 

SHIFTER, n. One that shifts ; the person 
that plays tricks or practices artifice. 

2. In thtpt, a person employed to assist the 
ship’s cook in washing, steeping and shift- 
ing the salt provisions. 

SHIFTING, ppr. Changing place or posi- 
tion ; resorting from one expedient to an- 
other. 

SHIFTINGLY,<ufe. By shifts and changes , 
deceitfully. 

SHIFTLESS, a. Destitute of expedients, 
or not resorting to successful expedients , 
wanting means to act or live ; as, a shift- 
iest fellow. 

SHILF, n. [G. tchdf, sedge.] Straw. 

Tooke. 

SHILL, to shell, not in use. 

SHILL, v. t. To put under cover ; to sheal. 
[Not mute or local.] 

SHILLING, «. [Sax. ycill, ycilltnx; G. 
schilling ; D.echeltmg ; Sw. A Dan. skil- 
ling; r r. etc aim ; It. tcellitw; Sp .chelm; 
Port. *elm ; from the Oriental 'w* shakal, 
to weigh. See Shekel ] 

An Englis^ilver coin equal to twelve pence, 
or the twentieth part of a pound. The 
English shining, or shilling sterling, is 
equivalent neatly to 22 cents 22 hun- 
dredths, money of the United States. Our 


ancestors tatrodaosd the mute with the 
coin into this oountry, but ly depreciation 
the value of the shiSbg suns in New En- 
gland and Virginia one fburth, or to a 
fraction less than 17 cento, In New York 
to 12| cento, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Maryland to about 1 1 cento. 

This denomination of money stOl sub- 
■isto in the United States, although there 
la no coin of that value current, except the 
Spanish coin of 12| cento, which ia a shil- 
ling In the money of the state iff New York. 
Since the adoption of the present coins of 
the United States, eagles, dollars, cento, 
&c. the use of thdlmgvs continued only by 

SHILLY-SHALLY, n. [Russ, thalyu, to 
be foolish, to play the fool, to play wanton 
tricks.] Foolish trifling; {irresolution. 
[Vulgar.] 

[This word has probably been written 
ShiU-I-thaU-I, from an ignorance of its 
origin.] 

SIII'LY. See SHYLY. 

SHIM'MER, v. i. [Sax. ycympian ; G. tchtm- 
mem ; D. tchemeren ; Dan. sWin/er.] To 
gleam; to glisten. [Not in us*.] Chaucer. 
SHIN, n. [Sax. yeina, ycyne, shin, and yrin- 
ban, shin-bone ; G. tekiene, tchitne-bein ; 
D. tehee n, tcheen-been ; Sw. tk tn-ben.] 

The fore part of the log, particularly of the 
human leg ; the fore part of the crural 
bone, called tibia. This bone being co- 
vered only with skin, may be named from 
that circumstance , tkin-bone ; or it may 
be formed from the root of chine, edge. 
SHINE, «. s. pret shitted or shone ; pp. 
thmed or shone. [Sox. jeman; D. tchuy- 
nen; O.tcheinen; Sw . tkina. If s is a 
prefix, this word accords with the root of 
L. canus, canto ; W. edn, white, bright. 
See Cant.] 

1. To emit rays of light ; to give light ; to 
beam with steady radiance, to exhibit 
brightness or splendor , os, the sun thine * 
by day ; the moon ihmet by niglit Shiu- 
ing differs from tparkltnu, glistening, glit- 
tering, ns it usualiv implies a steady radia- 
tion or emission uf light, whereas the lat- 
ter words usually imply irregular or inter- 
rupted radiation. This distim turn is not 
always observed, and we may say, the fixed 
stars thine, as well as that they sparkle. But 
we never say, the sun or the moon sparklet. 

2. To be bright; to be lively and animated ; 
to be brilliant 

Let thine eye* thine forth In their ftill luster. 

Denham. 

3. To be unclouded; as, the moon thintt. 

Bacon. 

4. To be glossy or bright, as silk. 

Fish with their fins and shining scales. 

Milton 

5. To be gay or splendid. 

Mo proud she thined in her princely state. 

Spenser. 

6. To be beautiful 

Once brightest shin'd this child of beat and 
eir Pope. 

7. To be eminent, conspicuous or distin- 
guished , as, to thine in courts. Phil it 

Few are qualified to thine in company. 

Swift. 

8. To give light, real or figurative. 

The light of righteousness bath not shined 
to us. Wisdom 
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D. To manifest glorious exoallencias. Ps. 
lxxx. 

10 To be dearly published. Is. be. 

11 . To be conspicuously displayed; to be 
manifest 

Let your light so «Mw before men— • Mattbuv. 
To came the face to iAmm, to be propitious. 
Num. vi. Ps. lxviL 
SHINE, n. Fair weather. 

Be it (sir or foul, ralu or skim. Dryden. 
2. Brightness; splendor; luster ; gloss. 
The glittering skim of gold. Decay qf Piety. 
Fair op’ning to some court’s propitious ikiite. 
[Not elsgenL] Pope. 

SHI'NESS. See SHYNESS. 

SHIN'GLE, it. [G. echindel; G* ; 

L. scmdula, from scindo, to divide, G. 
eohsidsn.] 

1. A thin board aawed or rived for covering 
buildings. Shingles are of different length s, 
with one end made much thinner than the 
other for lapping. They are used for 
coveting room and sometimes the body of 
die building. 

2. Round gravel, or a collection of round- 
ish stones. 

The plain of La Crau in France, is composed 
of shingle. Pinkerton. 

3. Shingles , plur. [L. cingulum,'] a kind of 
tetter or herpes which spreads around the 
body like a girdle ; an eruptive disease. 

Arbuthnol. 

SHIN'GLE, v. t. To cover with shingles ; 
as, to shingle a roof. 

SHIN'GLED, pp. Covered with shingles. 
SHIN'GLING, ppr. Covering with sliin- 

Slfl'NING, ppr. Emitting light ; beaming, 
gleaming. 

2. a. Bright ; splendid ; radiant. 

3. Illustrious ; distinguished ; conspicuous , 
as. a shining example of charity. 

SHI'NING, n. Efthsion or clearness of 
light; brightness. 2 Sam. xxiii. 

SHI 'NY, a. Bright; luminous; clear; un- 
clouded. 

Like distant thunder on a s/dny day. Dryden. 
SHIP, as a termination, denotes state or 
office ; as in lordship. Steward. 

SHIP. See SHAPE. 

SHIP, n. [Sax. r«P, rcyp; D. whip ; G. 
sch{ff; Sw. skepp;Dm. ekib; L. ecapha, 
from the root of shape ; Sax. jeeajuan, 
j-cippan, joyppan, to create, form or build.] 
In a general eense, a vetsol or building of a 
peculiar structure, adapted to navigation, 
or floating on water by means of sails. In 
an appropriate sense, a building of a struc- 
ture or form fitted for navigation, furnished 
with a bowsprit and three masts, a main- 
mast, a fore-mast and amixsen-mast, each 
of which is composed of a lower-mast, a 
top-mast and tqp-gallant-mast, and square 
rigged. Ships are of various sixes and 
fitted for various uses ; most of them how- 
ever fall under the denomination of skips qf 
war and merchants' ships . 

SHIP, v. t. [Sax. ycipian.] To put on board 
of a ship or vessel of any kind; as, to ship 
goods at Liverpool for New York. 

2. To transport in a ship ; to convey by water. 

The sun no sooner Shall the mountains touch, 
But we will sk ip him hence. Skak, 

3. To receive into a ship or vessel ; as, to 

ship a tea. Mar. Diet. 


To ship the oars, to plaoa them in the row- j 
lodes. Mar. Did. 

To ship off, to send aw«jr by water; as, to 
ship iff convicts. 

SHIr-BUILDER, \ a. [s*y and bdldsr.] 
SHIP'-BILDER, / A man whose occu- 
pation is to construct ships and other ves- 


[ the art of constructing vessels for naviga- 
tion, particularly ships and other vessels of 
a large kind, bearing masts ; in distinction 
from boat-builduig. 

SHIP'BOARD, adv. [*Aip and board.] To 
go on shipboard or a shipboard is to go 
aboard ; to enter a ship ; to embark ; lite- 
rally, to go over the side. It is a peculiar 
phrase, and not much used. Seamen say, 
to go aboard or on board. 

To be on shipboard, to be in a ship ; but 
seamen generally say, aboard or on board. 

2. n. The plank of a ship. Exek. xxvii. 
[Not now used.] 

SHIF-BOY, n. (ship and boy.] A boy that 
serves on board of a ship. 

SHIP-CARPENTER, n. A shipwright ; a 


One who deals in cordage, canvas and other j 
furniture of ships. 

SHIP'-HOLDER, n. [ship and hold.] The 
owner of a ship or of shipping. 

SHIP'LESS, a. Destitute of ships. Oray 

SHIP'MAN, n. [ship and man.] A seaman 
or sailor. [06*.] 1 Kings ix. Acts xxviu. 

SHIPMASTER, n. [ship and master.] The 
captain, master or commander of a ship. 
Jonah i. 

SHIPMENT, n. The act of putting any 
thing on board of a ship or other vessel , 
embarkation ; as, he was engaged in the 
shipment of coal for London. 

2. The goods or things shipped, or put on 
hoard of a ship or other vessel. We say, 
the merchants have made large shipments 
to the United States. 

The question is whether the share of M. in 
the bliijmimt, is exempted from condemnation 
by reason of his neutral domicil. /. Story. 

SHIP'-MONEY, n. [ship and money.] In 
English history, an imposition formerly 
charged on the ports, towns, cities, bo- 
roughs and counties of England, for pro- 
viding and furnishing certain ships for the 
king’s service. This imposition being laid 
by tne king’s writ under the great seal, 
without the consent of parliament, was 
held to be contrary to the laws and sta- 
tutes of the realm, and abolished bv stat, 
17 Car. II. Encyc. 

SHIPPED, pp. Put on board of a ship or 
vessel ; received on board. 

SHIPPEN, n. [Sax. ycipen ] A stable ; a 
cow-house. [Not in use.] Chaucer. 

SHIP'PING, ppr. Putting on board of a 
ship or vessel ; receiving on board. 

: 2. a. Relating to ships ; as, shipping con- 
cerns. Kent. 

SHIPPING, n. Ships in general ; ships or 

I v a se e l s of any kind for navigation. The 
skipping of the English nation exceeds that 
of any other. The tonnage of tbs ship- 


ping belonging to the United States is se- 
cond only to mat of Great Britain. 

To talcs skipping , to embark; to enter on 
board a ship or re sell for oo n vey ah oe or 
passage. John vi. 

SHIP-SHAPE, ads. In a e eam a nllk e man- 
ner. Mar. Diet. 

SHIPWRECK,*. r*iWp and wreck.] The 
destruction of a snip or other vessel by 
being cast ashore or broken to pieces by 
beating against rocks and the like. t 

Mar. Diet. 

2. The parts of a shattered ship. [ Unusual] 

Dryden. 

3. Destruction. 

To make shipwreck concerning faith, is 
to apostatize from the love, profession and 
practice of divine truth which had been 
embraced. 1 Tim. L 

SHIPWRECK, v. t. To destroy by run- 
ning ashore or on rocks or sand-banks. 
How many vessels are annually shipwreck- 
ed on the Bahama rocks! 

2. To suffer the perils of being cast away, 
to be cast ashore with the loss of the ship. 
The shipwrecked mariners were saved. 

Addison. Shot. 

SHIPWRECKED, pp. Cast ashore ; dash- 
ed upon the rocks or banks ; destroyed. 

SHIPWRIGHT, n. [ship and wright. See 
Work.] 

One wnose occupation is to construct 
ships; a builder of ships or other vessels. 

Swift. 

SHIRE, ». [Sax. ycip, j-cijie, jcyjie, a divi- 
sion, from ycipan, to divide. See Share 
and Shear. It is pronounced in compound 
words, shir, as in Hampshire , Berkshire.] 
In England, a division of territory, otherwise 
called a county. The shire was originally 
a division of the kingdom under the juris- 
diction of an earl or count, whose autho- 
rity was entrusted to the sherif, [shire- 
rcevc.] On this officer the government 
ultimately devolved. In the United States, 
the corresponding division of a state is 
called a county , but we retain shire in the 
compound half-shire; as when the county 
court is held in two towns in the same 
county alternately, we call one of the divi- 
sions a half-shire. 

In some states, shire is used as the con- 
stituent part of the name of a county, as 
Berkshire, Hampshire, in Massachusetts. 
These being the names established bylaw, 
wo say, tho county of Berkshire, and we 
cannot with propriety say, the county of 
Berls, for there is no county in Massa- 
chusetts thus named. 

SHI'RE-MOTE, ». [Sax. yeyp-gemote, 
shire-meeting.] 

Anciently in England, the oounty court; 
sherif • turn or court Com el Blackstone. 

SHIRK, a different spelling of which 

see. 

SHIRL, a different netting of Short See 
SHORL. 

SHIR' LEY, n. A bird, by some called the 
greater bullfinch; having the upper part 
of the body of a dark brown, and the throat 
and breast red. Diet. 

SHIRT, n. short [Don. skiorte, Sw. skiorta, 
a shirt; Dan. skiort, a petticoat ; Ice. seyr- 
ta. This word fetms to be named from 
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ata s Ao rte* s s aroattiBgo%Md aught have 
rigtti&d originally a somewhat diffe r en t 
garment shortened; Sax. jeyjit, abort, L. 
carte*.] 

A Ioom garment of linen, cotton or other 
material, worn by men and boya next die 
body. 

It is folly for a nation to export beef and linen, 
while a (rest part of the people are obliged to 
subsist on potatoes, and have no skirts to wear. 

A.M. 

SHIRT, v. i. short. To cover or clothe, as 
with a shirt. Dryden . 

t. To change the shirt and put on a clean 
one. 

SHIRTLESS, a. ehurfleu. Wanting a shirt 
Pope. 

SHI8T, \». A species of argillaceous 
SHIST'US , ) earth or slate ; clay slate. 
SHI STIC, la Pertaining to shift, or par* 
8H ISTOUS, / taking of its properties. 
SHITTAH, 1 n. In Scripture , a sort of pre- 
SHITTIM, J cious wood of which the 
tables, altars and boards of the tabernacle 
were made among the Jews. The wood 
is said to be hard, tough and smooth, and 
very beautiful. Calmet. 

SHITTLE, a. [See Shoot.] Wavering ; un- 
settled. [ Not used or local. ] 
SHITTLE-L’OCK. SeeSHUTTLErCOCK. 
SHITTLENESS, n. Unsettled ness ; incon- 
stancy. [Not m Hie or local] 

SHIVE, n. shiv. [D. schyf; G. * cheibe. If 
« is a prefix, this word agrees radically 
with chip.] 

1. A slice; a thin cut; as, a skive of bread. 

[A'irfwwi.l Shak. 

2. A thin flexible piece cut off. [Not itnuc] 

Boyle 

3. A little piece or fragment ; as, the skives 
of flax made by breaking. 

SHIV'ER, n. [G. echiefer, a splinter, slate; 
schirfem, to shiver, to scale , Dan. tkive, 
Sw. tkifva , a slice; Dan. tktfer, ekiver, a 
slate ; tkifer tip, to shiver, peel or split, 
Sw. tkifva mu.] 

1 Id mineralogy , a species of blue slate ; 
shift, shale. 

2. In seamen’* language, a little wheel , a 
sheave. 

SHIV'EIl, v. t. [supra. Qu. Heb. law, to 
break in pieces. Class Br. No. 26.1 
To break into many small pieces or splinters ; 
to shatter; to dasn to pieces by a blow. 

Tbe ground with shiver'd armor strewn. 

Milton 

SHIV'ER, v. i. To fall at once into many 
small pieces or parts. 

The natural world, should gravity once cease, 
would instantly skiver into millions of atoms. 

Woodward. 

2. To quake; to tremble; to shudder; to 
•hake, as with cold, ague, fear or horror. 

The man that ski ver'd on the brink of sin. 

Dryden. 

Prometbeul is laid 

On icy Caucasus to shiver. Swift. 

3. To be affected with a thrilling sehaatkm, 
like that of chtUiueat. 

Any very harsh noise will set (he teeth on 
edge, and make all the body skiver. Bncm. 
SHIV'ER, n. A small piece or fragment brio 
which a thing breaks by any sudden vio- 


He would pound thee hft? eUesr* with his 
fist, as a sailor breaks a MsCUtt. At*. 

2. A slice ; a sliver. Chaucer. 

SHIV'ERED, pp. Broken or dashed Into 
fn^ll pieces. 

SHIV'ERING, ppr. Betaking or dashing 
into email pieces. 

2. Quaking; trembling; shaking, a with 
oold or fear. 

SHIV'ERING, n. The act of breaking or 
dashing to pieces ; division ; severance. 

2. A trembling ; a shaking with cold or 
fear. 

SHIV'ER-SPAR, a, [G. tekiefer-epedh.] A 
carbonate of lime, so called from its slaty 
structure ; called also slate-spar. Phillips. 
SHIVERY, a. Easily falling into many 
pieces , not firmly cohering ; incompact ; 
as, shivery stone. 

SHOAD, n. Among miners, a train of me- 
tallic stones which serves to direct them in 
the discovery of mines. Encyc. 

SHftAD-STONE, n. A small stone, smooth, 
of a dark liver color with a shade of purple. 
Shoad-stoncs are loose masses found at 
the entrance of mines, sometimes running 
in a straight line from the surfece to a 
vein of ore. They appear to be broken from 
the strata or larger masses ; they usually 1 
contain mundic, or marcasitic matter, ana 
a portion of the oro of the mine. Encyc. ( 
SlioAL, n. [Sax. yceol, a crowd. It should 1 
rather be written Skole.] 

1. A great multitude assembled; a crowd; 
a throng, as, shoals of people. Immense 
shoals of herring appear on the coast in 
the spring. 

The vices oft prince draw shoals of followers. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. A place where the water of a nver, lake 
or sea is shallow or of little depth ; a sand- , 
bank or bar, a shallow. The entrance of 
mere is often rendered difficult or dan- 
gerous by shoals. 

SHfiAL, v i. To crowd; to throng ; to as- 
semble in a multitude. The fishes shoaled 
about the place. Chapman. 

2. To become more shallow. The water 
shoals as we approach the town. 

SHOAL, a. Shallow; of little depth; as, 
shoal water. 

SH6ALINESS, n. [from skoaly.] Shallow- 
ness , little depth of water. 

2, The state of abounding with shoals. 
SHOALY, a. FuU of shoals or sliallow 
places. 

The tossing vessel sail’d on skoaly ground. 

Dryden. 

SHOCK, n. [D. tekok, a bounce, jolt or 
leap ; Fr. char, a striking or dashing 
against. See Shake.] 

1. A violent collision of bodies, or the con- 
cussion which it occasions ; a violent 
striking or dashing against. 

The strong unshaken mounds reiUtthe shocks 
Of tides and seas. Blackmon. 

2. Violent onset ; conflict cl contending 

armies or foes. 

He stood the shock of a whole host of foes. 

Addison. 

3. External violence ; as, the shocks of for- 
tune. Addison. 

4. Offense; impression of disgust. 

Fewer shocks a statesman gives his friend. 

* Yeung- j 

5. In electricity, the Act on the animal | 


system of a ihdmgc of At fluid from 


a charged body, 

6. A pue efshaaves of wheat, rye, fen. 

And cause it oca shocks to be by and by set 

Timer. 

Behlndjhe master walks, builds up the 

7. In New Enolemd, the number of sixteen 

sheaves of wheat, rye, fee. [This is the 
sense in which this word is generally need 
with us] 9 

8. A dog with long rough hair or shag. 


[from 

SHOCK,*. A [D. tekokken; Fr. cAoouer.] 
2. To shake by the sudden collision of a 
body. 

2. To meet force with force ; to encounter. 

Shak. 

3. To strike, as with horror or disgust ; to 
cause to recoil, aa from something odious 
or horrible ; to offend extremely ; to dis- 
gust. I was *Aoc*erfat the sight of so much 
misery. Avoid every thing that can shock 
the feelings ofdelioaey, 

Advise him not to shock a father’s will. 

Drydon. 

SHOCK, v. i. To collect sheaves into a pile ; 

to pile sheaves. Tusser, 

SHOCKED, pp. Struck, as with horror ; 
offended; disgusted. 

2. Piled, as sheaves. 

SHOCKING, ppr . Shaking with sudden 
violence. 

2. Meeting in onset or violent encounter. 
And now with shouts the shocking armies 

dos’d. Pope. 

3. a. Striking, as with horror; causing to 
recoil with horror or disgust; extremely 
offensive or disgusting. 

The French humor— -li very shocking to the 
Italians. Addison. 

SliOCK'INGLY, ado. In a manner to 
■trike with horror or disgust. Chesterfield. 

SHOD, for Shoed, pret and pp. of Shoe. 

SHOE, n. Plur. Shoes. [Sax. yceo, yceoi ; G. 
sc huh ; D. schoen ; Sw. sko ; Dan. shoe, a 
shoe; skoer, to bind with iron, to shoe. 
It ia uncertain to what this word was ori- 
ginally applied, whether to a band of iron, 
or to something worn on the human foot. 
It is a contracted word. lit G. kandschuh , 
hand-shoe, is a glove. Tho sense is pro- 
bably a cover, or that which is put on. J 

1. A covering for the foot, usually of Ictner, 
composed of a thick species for the sole, and 
a thinner kind for the vump and quarters. 
Shoes for ladies often have some species of 
cloth for the vamp and quarters. 

2. A plate or rim of iron nailed to the hoof 
of a dorse to defend it from injury ; also, 
a plate of iron for an ox’s hoof, on« for 
esoh division of the hoof. Oxen ore shod 
in New England, sometimes to defend the 
hoof from injury in stony places, more ge- 
nerally to enable them to walk on Ice, in 
which case the shoes are armed with sharp 
points. This is called editing. 

3. The plate of iron which is nailed to the 
bottom of the runner of a sleigh, or My 
vehicle that slides on the enow in winter. 

4. A piece of timber foetened with plat to 
the bottom of the runners of a sled, to pre- 
vent them from wearing. 

5. Something Jn form oca shoe. 

0. A cover fir defense . 

Shoe of an anchor , a small block of wood, 
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convex on the book, with a hole to receive 
the point of the anchor fluke; need to pre- 
vent the anchor from tearing the planks of 
the ship’s how, when raised or lowered. 

Mar. Diet. 

SHOE, v. t. pret. and w>. shod. To frimish 
with shoes; to put shoes on; as, to tkoe 
a horse or an ox; to shoe a sled or sleigh. 

2. To cover at the bottom. Drayton. 
Tot hoe an anchor, to cover the flukes with 
a broad triangular pieoe of plank whose 
area Is larger than that of the fluke. This 
is intended to give the anchor a stronger 
hold in soft grounds. Mar. LHct. 

SHOEBLACK, a. [shoe and black.] A per- 
son that cleans shoes. 

SHOEBOY, ». [thoe and boy.] A boy that 
cleans shoos . 

SHOEBUCKLE, n. [thoe and buckle.] A 
buckle for fastening a shoe to the foot. 
SHOEING, opr. Putting on shoes. 
SHOEING-HORN, n. [thoe and Aura.] A 
horn used to facilitate the entrance of the 
fbot into a narrow shoe. 

2. Any thing by which a transaction is faci- 
litated ; any thing used as a medium ; in 
contempt Spectator. 

[I have never heard thit word in America.] 
SHOE-LEATHER, \».[*Aoe and lei her.] 
8H0E-LETHER, / Lethcr for shoes. 
SHOELESS, a. Destitute of shoes. 

Caltrops very much incommoded the thoe- 
lett Moors. Dr. Addison. 

SHOEMAKER, n. [thoe and maker.] One 
whose occupation or trade is to make shoes 
and boots. 

SHOER, n. One that fits shoes to the feet ; 
one that furnishes or puts on shoes ; as a 
farrier. 

SHOE3TRING, n. [ thoe and string.] A 
string usod to fasten a shoe to the foot 
SHOExYE, fi. [thoe and tye] A ribin used 
for fastening a shoe to the foot 1 Indibrat. 
SHOG, for Shock, a violent concussion. [Not 
in use.] Dry den. 

SHOG, v. t. To shake ; to agitate. [Not in 
me.] Carew. 

SHOG, v. s*. To move off; to be gone ; to 
jog. [Not m use. See Jog.] Hall. 

SHOG'OING, n. Concussion. [Not in use.] 
Harmar. 

SHOG'GLE, v. t. To shake; to joggle. 

[Not in use. See Joggle.] Pegge. 

SHOLE, ». [Sax. yceol, a crowd.] A throng; 
a crowd ; a great multitude assembled. [This 
is the better orthography. See ‘S'Aoo/.j 
SHONE, pp. of Shine. 

SHOOK, pp. of Shake. 

SHOON, old phtr. of Shoe. [ Obt .] 

SHOQT, t. pret and pp. shot. The old 
participle ehotten, is obsolete. [Sax. rceo- 
ran, j-cytan, to ahoot, to dart, to rush, to 
lay out or bestow, to transfer, to point with 
the finger, whence to lead or direct; G. 
schotten, to shoot, and to pay scot, also 
tchieuen, to shoot, to dart ; D. tchieten ; 
Sw. skiuta; Dan. tkyder; Ir. eeeithm, to 
vomit ; iciot, an arrow or dart ; It scatlare, 
to shoot an arrow ; L. teateo, to shoot out 
<Water; W. ysguthaw, ytgudaw, to seud; 
ytgtcdu, to thrust ; ysgythu , to spout It 
is formed with a prefix on Od.] 

1. To let fly and drive with force; as, to 
shoot an arrow. 


3. To discharge and cause to be driven with 
violence; as, to shoot a Mi 

3. To send off with foroe ; to dart 
And from about her that darts of desire. 

MUton. 

4. To let off; used of the inettument 

The two ends of a bow that ott, fly from one 
another. Boyle. 

5. To strike with any thing shot ; as, to 
shoot one with an arrow or a bullet 

6. To send out; to push forth; as, a plant 
shoots a branch. 

7. To push out ; to emit ; to dart ; to thrast 
.forth. 

Bevrare the secret snake that shoots a sting. 

Dryden. 

8. To push forward ; to drive ; to propel ; 
as, to shoot a bolt 

0. To push out ; to thrust forward. 

They shoot out the lip. Ps. zxii. 

The phrase, to shoot out the Up, signifies 
to treat with derision or contempt 

10. To pass through with swiftness ; as, to 

shoot the Stygian flood. Dryden. 

11. To fit to each other by planing ; a work- 
man’s term. 

Two pieces of wood that are shot, that la, 
planed or pared with a chisel. Moron. 

12. To kill by a ball, arrow or other thing 
shot ; as, to shoot a duck. 

SHOOT, c. i. To perform the act of dis- 
charging, sending with force, or driving 
any thing by means of an engine or instru- 
ment ; as, to shoot at a target or mark. 
When you shoot, and shut one eye. Prior 
The archers have sorely grieved him, and 
thot at him. Gen. xlix. 

2. To germinate ; to bud ; to sprout ; to 
send forth branches. 

Onions, as they hang, will shoot forth. 

Bacon 

But the wild olive shoots and shades the un- 
grateful plain. Dryden. 

DelightfUl task, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot. 

Thomson. 

3. To form by shooting, or by an arrange- 
ment of particles into spicules. Metals 
shoot into crystals. Every salt shoots into 
crystals of a determinate form. 

4. To be emitted, sent forth or driven along. 
There thot a streaming lamp along the sky. 

Dryden. 

5. To protuberate ; to be pushed out ; to 
jut; to project. The land shoots into a 
promontory. 

6 To pass, as an arrow or pointed instru- 
ment; to penetrate. 

Thy wordw&oot through my heart Addum. 

7. To grow rapidly; to become by rapid 
growth. The boy soon shoots up to a 
man. 

He’ll soon shoot up a hero. Dryden. 

8. To move with velocity ; as, a shooting 
•tar. 

9. To feel a quick darting pain. My tem- 
■ pies shoot. 

To shoot ahead, to outstrip in running, fly- 
ing or sailing. 

SHQQT, a. Tne act of propelling or driving 
any thing with violence ; the discharge of 
afire-arm or bow ; as, a good shoot. 

The Turkish bow giveth a very forcible sheet. 

2. The act of striking or endeavoring to 
strike with a missive weapon. Shak. 

3. A young branch. 


Frans MT superfluous branches and skates of 
this second spring. Evelyn. 

4. A young swine. [In New England pro- 
nounced shots.] 

SHOOTER, ft. une that shoots ; an archer ; 
a gunner. Herbert. 

SHOTTING, ppr. Discharging, as fire- 
arms; driving or sending with violence ; 
pushing out; protuberating; germinating; 
branching; glancing, as pain. 

SHppT'ING, a. The act of discharging 
fire-arms, or of sending an arrow frith 
force ; a firing. 

2. Sensation of a quick glancing pnim 

3. In sportsmanship, the act or practice of 


killing game with guns or fire-arms. 

SHOP, is. [Norm, schope; Sax. yceoppa, a 
depository, from jceapian, to form or shape ; 
Sw. sk&p, a repository ; Dan. skab, a cup- 
board or chest of drawers. Qu. fir. 

1 . A building in which goods, wares, drugs, 
&c. are sold by retail. 

2. A building in which mechanics work, 
and where they keep their manufactures 
for sale. 

Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you. 

Franklin. 

SHOP, v. L To visit shops for purchasing 
goods; used chiefly in the participle; as, 
the lady is shopping. 

SHOP' BOARD, ». [shop and hoard.] A 
bench on which work is performed ; as, a 
doctor or divine taken from the shopboard. 

South. 

SHOP'BOOK, n. [shop and book] A book 
in which a tradesman keeps his accounts. 

Locke. 

SHOP'KEEPER, n. [shop and keep] A 
trader who sells goods in a shop or by re- 
tail ; in distinction from a merchant, or 
one who sells by wholesale. Addison. 

SHOPLIFTER, n. [shop and lift. Seo 

One who steals any thing in a shop, or takes 
goods privately from a shop; one who 
under pretence of buying goods, takes oc- 
casion to steal. Encyc. 

SHOPLIFTING, n. Larceny committed 
in a shop ; the stealing of any thing from a 
shop. 

SHOPLIKE, a. Low; vulgar. B. Jonson. 

SHOP'MAN, ft. [shop and man] A petty 
trader. Dryden. 

2. One who serves in a shop. Johnson. 

SHOP'PING, ppr. Visiting shops for the 
purchase of goods. 

SHORE, the old pret. of Shear. [Obs] 

SHORE, ft. [Sax. jreojie.] The coast or land 
adjacent to the ocean or sea, or to a large 
lake or river. This word is applied prima- 
rily to the land contiguous to water ; but 
it extends also to the ground near the 
border of the sea or of a lake, which ia 
covered with water. We also use the 
word to express the land near the border 
of the sea or of a great lake, to an indefi- 
nite extent; as when we say, a town stands 
on the shore. We do not apply the word 
to the land contiguous to a small stream. 
This we oalla bank. 
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SHORE, n. [Sp. & Port. eeoota ; D. seioor.] 
A prop; a buttress; something that rap- 


up a building. 

2. To set on sho re. [Not m mm.] Shak. 
SHO'RED, pp. Propped; supported by a 

SlfcyllELESS, a. Having no shore or 
coast ; of indefinite or unlimited extent ; 
as, a tkorelete ocean. Boyle. 

SHO'RELING, \ n. In England, the skin 
SHOR'LING, / of a living sheep shorn, 
as distinct from the marling, or skm taken 
from the dead sheep. Hence in some parts 
of England, a thorling is a sheep shorn, 
and morhng is one that dies. F.ncyc. 
SHORE, it. [Sw. ekbrl, from tkbr, brittle ; 
Dan. tkior.] 

A mineral, usually of a black color, found 
in masses of an indeterminate form, or 
crvstalised in three- or nine-sided prisms, 
-which when entire arc terminated by three- 
sided summits. The surface of the crj stale 
is longitudinally streaked. The amorphous 
sort presents thin straight distinct colum- 
nar concretions, sometimes parallel, some- 
times diverging or stelhform. This is call- 
ed also tourmalin 

Havy. Werner . Kirwan. 

The shorl of the mineralogists of the 
last century comprehended a variety of 
substances which later observations have 
separated into several species. The green 
shorl is the epidote, or the vesuvian, or 
the actinolite. The violet shorl and the 
lenticular shorl are the axinite. The black 
volcanic shorl is the augite. The white 
Vesuvian shorl is the sommitc. The 
white grenatiform is the leucite. The 
white prismatic u the pycnite, a species of 
the topaz, and another is a variety of 
feldspar. Of the blue shorl, one variety is 
the oxyd of titanium, another the sappare, 
and another the phosphate of iron. The 
shorl cruciform is the granatite. The oc- 
tahedral shorl is the octahedritc or ana- 
tase. The red shorl of Hungary and the 
purple of Madagascar, are varieties of the 
oxyd of titanium. The spathic shorl is 
the spodumene. The black shorl and the 
electnc shorl only remain, and to this spe- 
cies the name tourmalin was given by mat 
celebrated mineralogist, the AbW Hatiy. 

Gtbbt, Jottm. of Setence. 

Blue shorl is a variety of Hauyne. Red 
and titanitic shorl is rutile. Ure. 

SHORL A'CEOUS, a. Like shorl; parta- 
king of the nature and characters of shorl. 

Kirwtm. 

SHORL'ITE, n. A mineral of a greenish 
white color, sometimes yellowish ; mostly 
found in irregular oblong masses or co- 
lumns, inserted in a mixture of quartz and 
mica or granite. Klaproth. Kirwan. 
Shorlite or shorlous topaz, the pycnite of 
Werner, ia of a straw yellow color. Ure. 
1H0RN, pp. of Shear. Cut off; as, a lock of 
wool thorn. 

2. Having the hair or wool cut off or shear- 
ed; as, a thorn lamb. 

3. Deprived ; as, a prince after* cf his ho- * 
non. 

?OL. II. 


SHORT,*. [Sax. yoeopt, rcfjve; G. dura; 
D. Sw. & Dan. kort ; Fr. cosert; It. cor to; 
L. cur tut; Ir. year; Baas, kortayu, to 
shorten. It is from cutting off or separat- 
ing. Qu. Dan. tkior, 8w. tkbr, brittle.] 

1. Not long; not having great length or ex- 
tension ; as, a thort distance ; a thort ferry ; 
a tkort flight ; a thort pieoe of timber. 

The bed ii shorter than that a man can 
stretch himself on it. Is. xxvtil. 

2. Not extended in time ; not of long dura- 
tion. 

The triumphing of the wicked is thort. 

Job xx. 1 Thess. U. 

3. Not of usual or sufficient length, reach 
or extent. 

Weak though I am of Umb, and tkort of sight. 

Pope. 

4. Not of long duration; repeated at small 
intervals of time , as, thort breath. 

Ihyden. Sidney. 

5. Not of adequate extent or quantity ; not 
reaching the point demanded, desired or 
expected ; as, a quantity thort of our ex- 
pectations. 

Not therefore am I thort 
Of knowing what I ought. Milton. 

6. Deficient, defective , imperfect This) 
account is short of the truth. 

7. Not adequate ; insufficient ; scanty ; as, 
provisions are short ; a short allowance of 
water lor the voyage. 

8. Not sufficiently supplied; scantily fur- 
nished. 

The English were inferior in number, and 
grew short in their provisions. Hayward. 

9. Not far distant iu tune ; future. 

He commanded those who were appointed to 
attend him, to be ready by a short day. 

Clarendon. 

We now say, ut thort notice. In mer- 
cantile language, a note or bill is made 
payable at short sight, that is, in a little 
time after being presented to the payor. J 
10 Not fetching a compass, as, in the 
phrase, to turn short. 

11. Not going to the point intended ; as, to 
stop thort 

12. Defective in quantity ; as, sheep short 

of their wool. Dryden. 

13. Narrow; limited; not extended; not 
large or comprehensive. 

Tlieir own short understandings reach 
No farther than the present. Rowe. 

14. Brittle; friable ; breaking all at once : 
without splinters or shatters ; as, marl so 
short that it cannot be wrought into a ball 

Mortimer. 

15. Not bending. 

The lance broke short. Drydon 

16. Abrupt, brief; pointed; petulant, se- 
vere. I asked him a question, to which 
he gave a thort answer. 

To be thort, to be scantily supplied , as, to 
be short of bread or water. 

To come thort, to fail ; not to do what is de- 
manded or expected, or what is necessary 
for the purpose ; applied to persons. We all 
comethortof perfect obedience to God’s wiJL 

2. Not to reach or obtain. Rom. tii. 

3. To fail ; to be insufficient. Provisions 
come thort. 

To cut thort, to abridge; to contract; to 
make too null or defective ; also, to de- 
• stray or consume. 2 Kings*. 

To fall short, to fail ; to be inadequate or 
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•canty; at, ptveh&out faB tkort; money 
foils thort. 

2. To fail ; not to do or accomplish; u, to 
fail thort in duty. 

3, To be lest. The measure folk short of 
the estimate. 

To stop thort, to stop at once ; also, to stop 
without reaching the point intended. 

To turn thort, to turn on the spot occupied; 
to turn without making a compass. 

For turning short he struck with til his 
might. Drydon. 

To bt taken short, to be seised with urgent 
necessity. Swtft. 

In thort, in few words; briefly ; to sum up 
or close in a few words. 

SHORT, n. A summary account; as, the 
thort of the matter. 

The thort and long in our play is preferred. 

Shah. 

SHORT, ado. Not long ; as, «Aorf-ouduring 
joy; a #Aor<-breathed man. 

Drydon. Arbuthnol 
In connection with verbs, short is o 
modifying word, or used adverbially ; as, 
to come short, &c. 

SHORT, v. t. To shorten. 

2 . o. i. To fail ; to decrease. [Aot in mm. ] 
SHORT-BREATHED, a. Having short 
breath or quick respiration. 
SHORT-DATED, a. [short and date.] Hav- 
ing little time to run. Sandys 

SHORTEN, v. t. shorten. [Sax. joypean. j 
To make short in measure, extent or time ; 
as, to shorten distance ; to shorten a road ; 
to thorten days of calamity. Matth. xxiv. 

2. To abridge ; to lessen ; as, to thorten la- 
bor or worn. 

3. To curtail; as, to shorten the hair by clip- 

4!* To contract ; to lessen ; to diminish in 
extent or amount; os, to thorten sail , to 
shorten an alio wan co of provisions. 

5. To confine ; to restrain. 

Here whcie the subject is so fruitful, I am 
shortened by my chain Drydon. 

0. To lop ; to deprive. 

The youth— shortened oi his ears. Drydon. 
SHORTEN, v. i. thort'n. To become short 
or shorter. The day shortens in northern 
latitudes from June to Docembor. 

2. To contract , as, a cord thorlmt by being 
wet ; a metallic rod thortem by cold. 
SHORTENED, pp. Made shorter; abridg- 
ed; contracted. 

SHORTENING, ppr. Making shorter; con- 
tracting. 

SHORTENING, n. Sometliing used in 
cookery to make paste short or friable, as 
butter or lard. 

SHORT-HAND, n. [tkort ant hand.} Short 
writing ; a compendious method of writing 
by substituting characters, abbreviation* 

. or symbols for words ; otherwise called 
itenogrophy. Locke. 

SHORT-JOINTED, a. [thort and jot**.] 
A horse is said to be thorlfomied, whan 
the pastern is too short. Emetic. 

SHORT-LIVED, a. [thort and lice.] Not 
jiving or lasting long ; being of abort con- 
tinuance ; as, a thori-Uvtd race of beings ; 
short-lived pleasure ; thoriAived passion. 

Drydon. Addison. 
SHORTLY, ode. Quickly; Von; in a lit- 
tle time. 

4 B 
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The armies came shortly in view of each 
other. Clarendon. 

2. In few words ; briefly ; as, to express 
ideas more shortly in verse than in prose. 

Pope. 

SHORTNER, n. He or that which short- 
ens. Swift. 

SHORTNESS, n. The quality of being 
short in space or time ; little length or lit- 
tle duration ; as, the shortness of a journey 
or of distance ; the shortness of tne days 
in winter ; the shortness of life. 

2. Fewness of words ; brevity; conciseness ; 
as, the shortness of an essay. The prayers 
of the church, by reason of their shortness, 
arc easy for the memory. 

3. Want of reach or the power of retention ; 
as, the shortness of the memory. Bacon. 

4. Deficiency; imperfection; limited ex- 
tent ; as, the shortness of our reason. 

(llanville. 

SHORT-RIB, n. [ short and rift.] One of the 
lower ribs ; a rib shorter than the others, 
below the sternum ; a false rib. Wiseman. 
SHORTS, n.plur. Tlic bran and coarse part 
of meal. [Local.'} 

SHORT-SIGHT, n. Short-sightedness; 
myopy ; vision accurate only when the ob- 
ject is near. Good. 

SHORT-SIGHTED, a. [ short and sight.} 

1 . N otable to see far, having limited vision , 
in a literal sense. 

2. Not able to look far into futurity ; not 
able to understand things deep or remote ; 
of limited intellect. 

SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS, n. A defect in 
vision, consisting in the inability to see 
things at a distance, or at the distance to 
which the sight ordinarily extends. Short- 
sightedness is owing to the too great con- 
vexity of the crystalmo humor of the eye, 
by which the rays of light are brought to 
a focus too soon, that is, before they reach 
the retina. 

2. Defective or limited intellectual sight; in- 
ability to see far into ftitunty or into tilings 
deep or abstruse. Addison 

SHORT-WAISTED, a. [short and waist.} 
Having a short waist or body. Dryden. 
SHORT-WIND'ED, o. [short and wind.] 
Affected with shortness of breath ; having 
a quick respiration; as asthmatic persons. 

May. 

SHORT-WINGED, a. [short and wing.} 
Having short wings; as, a short-winged 
hawk. Dryden. 

SHORT-WITTED, a. Having little wit ; 
not wise; of scanty intellect or judgment 
Hales. 

SHO'RY, a. [from More.] Lying near the 
shore or coast. [Little used.} Burnet. 
SHOT, pret. and pp. of Shoot. 

SHOT, n. [Sax. jrcye ; D. school, schot. Sec 
Shoot and Scot] 

1. The act of shooting ; discharge of a mis- 
sile weapon. 

He caused twenty shot of his greatest can- 
non to be made at the king’s army. Clarendon, 
[Note. The plural shots, may be used, but 
shot Ik generally used in both numbers.] 

2. A missile weapon, particularly a ball or 
bullet. Shot is properly whatever it dis- 
charged from fire-arms or cannon by the 
force of gunpowder. Shot used in war 


is of various kinds; as, romsd shot <x balls; 
those for cannon made of iron, those for 
muskets and pistols, of lead. Secondly, 
double headed shot or bar shot, consisting of 
a bar with a round head at each end. 
Thirdly, chain-shot, consisting of two balls 
chained together. Fourthly, grape-shot, 
consisting of a number of balls bound 
together with a cord in canvas on an iron 
bottom. Fifthly, case shot or canister shot, 
consisting of a great number of small bul- 
lets m a cylindrical tin box. Sixthly, lan- 
grel or longrage, which consists of pieces 
of iron of any kind or shape. Smau shot , 
denotes musket balls. Mar. Diet. 

3. Small globular masses of lead, used for 
killing mwlB and other small animals. 
These are not called balls or bullets. 

4. The flight of a missile weapon, or the 
distance which it passes from the engine ; 
as, a cannon shot ; a musket shot; a pistol 
shot; a bow shot. 

5. A reckoning ; charge or proportional 
shore of expense. [See .Scot.] 

Shot of a cable, in seaman’s language, the 
splicing of two cables together; at the 
whole length of two cables thus united. 
A ship will nde easier in deep water with 
one shot of cable thus lengthened, than 
with three short cables. Encyc. 

SHOTE, n. [Sax. j-ceota ; from shooting , 
darting.] 

1 . A fiBh resembling the trout. Carew. 

2. A young hog. [See Moot.] 
SHOT-FREE, a. [shot and/ree.] Free from 

charge ; exempted from any share of ex- 
pense ; scot-free. 

2. Not to be injured by shot. [Afot used.} 

Feltham. 

3. Unpunished. [jVo< used.} 

SHOTTEN, a. shot'n. [from shoot.} Having 

ejected the spawn , as, a shotten herring 
Shah. 

2. Shooting into angles. 

3 Shot out of its socket ; dislocated ; as a 
bone. 

S1IOUGH, n. shot. A kind of shaggy dog. 

[JVof in use. See Shock.} 

SHOULD, shood. The preterit of Shall, but 
now used as an auxiliary verb, either in 
the past time or conditional present. “ He 
should have paid the debt at the time the 
note became due.” Should here denotes 
past time. “ 1 should ride to town this day 
If the weather would permit.” He should, 
expresses present or future time condi- 
tionally. In the second and third persons, 
it denotes obligation or duty, as in the first 
example above 

1. I should go. When should in this person 
is uttered without emphasis, it declares 
simply that an event would take place, on 
some oondition or under other circum- 
stances. 

But when expressed with emphasis, 
should in this person denotes obligation, 
duty or determination. 

2. Thou shouldst \ Without emphasis, 
You should J 9°’ should, in the second 

person, is nearly equivalent to ought; *yon 
ought to go, it is your duty, you are bound 
vtogo. [See Mott] 

with emphasis, should expre sse s deter- 
mination in the speaker conditionally to 


compel tite person to act “ If I bad the 
care of yon, you sh oul d go, whether will- 
ing or not.” 

3. He should go. Should, in the third per- 
son, has the same force as in the eeeond. 

4. If I should, if you should, if he should, 
&c. denote a future contingent event. 

5. After should, the principal verb h some- 
times omitted, without obscuring the sense. 

So subjects love just lungs, or so they should. 

Dryden. 

That is, so they should love them. 

6. Should be, ought to be; a proverbial 
phrase, conveying some censure, con- 
tempt or irony. Things are not as they 
should be. 

The boys think their mother no better than 
•he should be. Addison. 

7. “ We think it strange that stones should 
fall from the aerial regions." In this use, 
should implies that stones do fall. In. all 
similar phrases, should implies the actual 
existence of the fact, without a condition 
or supposition. 

SHOULDER, n. [Sax. yculbpe, rculbop, 
yculbejv; G. schtuter ; D.schouder; Sw. 
skuldra ; Dan. skulder.} 

1. The joint by which tne arm of a human 
being or the fore leg of a quadruped is 
connected with the body ; or in man, the 
projection formed by the bones called 
scapula or Bhoulder blades, which extend 
from the basis of the neck in a horizontal 
direction. 

2. The upper joint of the fore leg of an ani- 
mal cut for tiie market , as, a shoulder of 
mutton. 

3. Shoulders, in the plural, the upper part 
of the back. 

Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair. 

Dryden. 

4. Figuratively, support ; sustaining power , 
or that which elevates and sustains. 

For on thy shoulders do I build my seat. 

Shak. 

5. Among artificers, something like the hu- 
man shoulder , a horizontal or rectangu- 
lar projection from the body of a thing. 

Moxon 

SHOULDER, v. t. To push or thrust with 
the shoulder ; to push with violence. 
Arouud her numberless the rabble flow’d, 
Should 1 ring each other, crowding for a view 
Rowe. 

As they the earth would shoulder from her 
•eat. Spenser. 

2. To take upon the shoulder ; as, to shoul- 
der a basket 

SHOULDER-BELT, n. [shoulder and belt.] 
A belt that passes across the shoulder. 

Dryden. 

SHOULDER-BLADE, *. [shoulder and 
Mode.] 

The bone of the shoulder, or blade bone, 
broad and triangular, covering the hind 
part of the ribe ; called by anatomists sca- 
pula and omoplata. Encyc 

SHOULDER-CLAPPER, n. [shoulder and 

&L daps another on the shoulder, or 
that usee great familiarity. [Ao< in use } 
Shak. 

SHOULDER-KNOT, «. [shoulder and knot.} 
An ornamental knot of rihin or lace worn 
on the shoulder ; an epaulet 
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SHdULDER-SHOTTKN, a. [shoulder and 

tta.] 

Strained In the shoulder, mi hone. Skai. 
SHOULDER-SLIP, a. [*ta«sr and eta] 
Dislocation of the ahoulder or of the nu- 


SHOUT, v. I [This word ooincides 
•hoot, W. poppthu, to jet, to spout] 

To utter a andden and loud outcry, usually 
in joy, triumph or exultation, or to ani- 
mate soldiers in an onset. 

It is not the voice of thsm that star for mas- 
tery. ExotL xxxll. 

When ye hew the sound at die trumpet, all 
the people shell star with a great sb out 

Josh. vi. 

SHOUT, a. A loud burst of voice or voices ; 
a vehement and sudden outcry, particu- 
larly of a multitude of men, expressing 
joy, triumph, exultation or animated cour- 
age. It is sometimes intended in deri- 
sion. Josh. vi. Ezra iii. 

The Rhodians seeing the enemy turn their 
backs, gave a great ihent in derision. KmoiUi. 
SHOUT, v. t. To treat with shouts or cla- 
mor. Hall 

SHOUT'ER, n. One that shouts. Dryden. 
SHOUT'ING, ppr. Uttering a sudden and 
loud outcry in joy or exultation. 
SHOUT'ING, *. The act of shouting 
loud outcry expressive of joy or anima- 
tion. 2 Seim. vi. 

SHOVE, e. t. [Sax. ycujran, to push or 
thrust; ycypan, to suggest, to hint; D. 
tchuiven , G. tchieben, schuppen ; S w. tkvffa ; 
Dan. tbtffer. The more correct ortho- 
graphy would be eta.] 

1 To push; to propel; to drive along by 
the direct application of strength without 
a sudden impulse ; particularly, to push a 
body by sliding or causing it to move 
along the surface of another body, either 
by tne hand or by an instrument , as, to 
shove a bottle along a table ; to ihove a table 
along the floor; to ihove a boat on the 
water 

And theve away the worthy bidden guest. 

Milton, 

Shovtng back this earth on which I sit. 

Dryd en. 

2. To push ; to prees against. 

He used t o ihove and elbow his fellow servants 
to get near his mistress. Arbutknot. 

To ihove away, to push to a distance ; to 
thrust off. 

To thove by, to push away; to delay, or to 
reject; as, to ihove by the hearing of a 
cause; or to thove by justice. [Not elegant.] 

To thove of, to thrust or push away. 

To thove down, to overthrow by poshing. 

Arbntkuot. 

SHOVE, r. s. To push or drive forward; to 
urge a course. Swift. 

2. To push off; to move in a boat or with a 
pole ; at, he thoved from shore. Qorth. 

To thove off, to move from shore by pushing 
with Doles or oars. 

SHOVE, n. The act of pushing or pr e ming 
against by strength, without a sudden im- 
pulse. Steffi. 

SHOVED, pp. Pushed; propelled. 
SHOVEL, a. start. [Sex. ml; G.tekmffel; 
D. tehoffti, tehop; Dan. staffs, a eeeep or 
star/ / from staisy.] 


An instrument consisting of a broad scoop 
or hollow blade with a hsmdle; used for 
throwing earth or otherlooee substances. 
8H0VEL, v. t, To take up and throw with a 
•hovel; as, to thovtl earth into a tap or 
into a cart, or out of a pit 
2. To gather in great qua n tities. Derham. 
SHOVEL-BOARD, a. A board on which 
they play by sliding metal pieces at a mark. 

Dryden. 

SHOVELED, pp. Thrown with a ihovel. 
8H0VELER, a. [from shovel] A fowl of the 
genus Anas or duck kind. Bacon, 

SHOVELING, ppr. Throwing with a shovel 
SHOW, v, t. pret thawed} pp. shown or 
showed. It is sometimes written shew, 
shewed, shewn [Sax. yoeayiaa ; D. schow 
wen ; G. tchauen ; Dan. skuer. This word 
in most of the Teutonic dialects, signifies 
merely to look, see, view, behola. In 
Saxon it signifies to show, look, view, ex- 
plore, regard. This is doubtless a con- 
tracted word. If the radical letter lost 
was a labial, show coincides with the Gr. 
runs, mrn/uu. If a dental has been 
lost, this word accords with the Sw. skhda, 
to view or behold.] 

1. To exhibit or present to the view of I 
others. 

Go thy way, show thyself to the priest. 

Matlh. vlfi. 

2. To afford to the eye or to notice ; to con- 
tain in a visible form. 

Nor want wr skill or art, from whence to 
ruse 

Magnificence ; and what can heaven ih ow 
more I Milton. 

3. To make or enable to aee. Milton. 

4. To make or enable to perceive. Milton. 

5. To make to know , to cauae to under- 
stand , to make known to ; to teach or 
inform. Job x. 

Know, I am tent 
To show thee what ihall come In future day*. 

Milton . 

0. To prove ; to manifest. 

I’ll show my duty by my timely care. 

Dryden 

7. To inform ; to teach ; with of. 

The time cometh when I iliall no more speak 
to you in proverbs, but 1 shall show you plainly 
of the Father. John xvl. 

8. To point out, as a guide. 

Thou shalt show them the way in which they 

must walk. Exod. xviil. 

9. To bestow ; to confer ; to afford ; as, to 
show favor or mercy on any person. Pa. 
cxii. 5. 

10. To prove by evidence, testimony or au- 
thentic registers or documents. 

They could not show their fhther’i house 

Exra il 

11. To disclose ; to make known. 

I durst not show you mine opinion. Job xxsii. 

12. To discover ; to explain ; as, to show a 
dream or interpretation. Dan. ii. • 

To show forth, to manifest ; to publish ; to 
proclaim. 1 Pet il 

SHOW, •. L To appear ; to look ; to be in 
appearance. 

Jmt each she thews before s rising storm, i 
Dryden. 

2. To have appearance ; to become or suit 
wall crifl. 

My lord of York, it better skew’d with you. 
[Ode.] Skak. 
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SHOW, a. Superficial appearance; not re- 
ality. 

MUd heav’n 

Disapproves that care, though wise In ffta. 


2. A spectacle ; something oflered to view 

for money. Addison. 

3. Ostentatious display or parade. 

I envy none their pageantry and them. 

Yetmg. 

4. Appearance as an object of notice. 

The city itself makes the noblest <W of any 
in the world. Addison. 

5. Public appearance, in distinction from 

concealment; aa, an open show. 

6. Semblance; Ukenras. 

In tkow plebeian angel militant. Mitten. 

7. Spaciousness ; plausibility. 

But ■ abort exile must for skew precede. 

Dryden. 

8. External appearance. 

And forc'd, at least in thow, to prise it more. 

Dryden. 

9. Exhibition to view ; as, a show of cattle, 

or cattle-show. AyricuD. Societies. 

10. Poinp ; magnificent spectacle. 

Aa for triumphs, masks, feasts, and such 


1 1. A phantom ; aa, a fairy show. Drydm. 

1 2. Representative action ; as, a dumb thow. 

Addison. 

13. External appearance; hypocritical pre- 
tense. 

Whq devour widows' houses, and for a thow 
make long prayers. Luke xx. 
SHOW-BREAD, \ *». [show and brtad .] 
SHKW'-DRKAI), / Among the Jews, 
bread of exhibition ; the loaves of broad 
which the priost of the week placed be- 
fore tho Lord, on the golden table m the 
sanctuary. They were shaped like a brick, 
were ton palms long and five broad, weigh- 
ing about eight pounds each. They were 
made of fine flour unleavened, and changed 
every aobbath. The loaves were twelve in 
number, and represented the twelve tribes 
of Israel They wero to Ini eaten by the 
priest only. Kneye. 

SHOWER, n. One who shows er exhibits. 
SHOW'KR, it. [Sox. ycup ; G. tchomer, a 
shower, horror; tehauern, to shower, to 
shiver, shudder, quake, Qu. Ileb. Ch. & 
Ar , w to bo rough, to shudder J 

1. A fall of ram or hail, of short duration. 
It may be applied to a like fall of snow, 
but this seldom occurs. It it applied to a 
fall of rain or h&il of short continuance, 
of more or less violence, but never to a 
storm of long continuance. 

2 A foil of things from the air in thick suc- 
cession ; as, a shower of darts or arrows ; a 
shower of atones. Pope. 

3. A copious supply bestowed , liberal ufe- 
tnbution ; as, a great shower of gifts. Shak. 
SHOW'KR, v. t. To water with a shower; 
to wet copiously with rain ; as, to shower 
the earth. Milton. 

2. To bestow liberally ; to distribute or eeat- 
ter in abundance. 

Cesar's favor, 

That thow'n down greatness on his friends. 


3. To wet with foiling water, ae in the 
shower-bath. 

SHOW ER, e. i. To rain in shown*. 
SHOWERED, pp. W* wHh . riuxnri 
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watered abundantly; bestowed or distri- 
buted liberally. 

SHOW'ERLESS, a. Without showers. 

Armstrong. 

SHOW'ERY, a. Ruining in ehowen; 

abounding with frequent falls of rain. 
SHOWILY, adv. In a ahowy manner; pom- 
pously ; with parade. 

SHOWINESS, n. State of being ahowy; 

pompousnen; great parade. 

SHOWISH, «. Splenaid; gaudy. [Little 
used."] Swift, 

2. Ostentations. 

SHOWN, pp. of Show. Exhibited; mani- 
fested: proved. 

SHOWY, a. Splendid ; gay; gaudy ; making 
a great show ; fine. Addison. 

2. Ostentatious. 

SHRAG, v. t. To lop. [iVof in use.] 
SHRAG, ». A twig of a tree cut off. [A T ot 
in use.] 

SHRAG'GER, n. One that lops ; one that 
trims trees. [ Not sn use.'] 

SHRANK, pret. of Shrink, nearly obsolete. 
SHRAP, \ n. A place baited with chaff to 
SHRAPE, / invite birds. [Not in we.] 
SHRED, v. t. pret. and pp. shred. [Sax. 

. j-cneaban, to cut off; Sw. skraddare, a 
tailor.] 

To cut into small pieces, particularly narrow 
and long pieces, as of cloth or lether. It 
differs from mince, which signifies to chop 
into pieces fine and short. 

SHRED, n. A long narrow piece cutoff; 
as, shreds of cloth. Bacon. 

2. A fragment ; a piece ; as, shreds of wit. 

Swtft. 

SHRED'DIN G, ppr. Cutting into shreds. 
SHRED'DING, «. That which is cut off; 

apiece. Hooker. 

SHREW, n. [I know not the original sense 
of this word. If it signifies a brawler, it 
may be from D. schreeuwen, to brawl, G. 
schreien, Dan. skriger. Rut heshrew, in 
Chaucer, is interpreted to curse.] 

] A peevish, brawling, turbulent, vexatious 
woman. It appears originally to have been 
applied to males as well as females ; but 
is now restricted to the latter. 

The man had got a shrew for his wife, and 
there could be no quiet in the house with her. 

JL’Estrange. 

2. A ihrew-mouae. 

SHREW, v.t. To beahrew ; to curie. [Ohs.] 
Chaucer. 

SHREWD, a. Having the qualities of a 
shrew; vexatious; troublosome ; mischie- 
vous. [06s.] Shak. 

2. Sly; cunning ; arch ; subtil , artftil ; as- 
tute ; as, a shrewd man. 

3. Sagacious; of nice discernment; as, a 
v shrewd observer of men. 

4. Proceeding from cunning or sagacity, or 
containing it; as, a shrewd saying ; a shrewd 
conjecture. 

5. Painful; vexatious; troublesome. 

Every ef this number 

That have endur’d shrewd nights and days 
with us. [06*.] Shak. 

No enemy is so despicable but he may do 
one a shrewd turn. [Ob.] L’ Estrange. 

SHREWD'LY, adv. Mischievously; de- 
structively. 

Thu practice hath most shrewdly past upon 
thee. [Ob.] Shak 


2. Vexatiously ; used of slight mischief. 

The obstinate and schismatics! are like to 

think themselves shrewdly hurt by being cut 
from that body they choee net to be o£ [Obs. ] 
South. 

Yet seem’d she not to winch, though shrewd- 
ly pain’d. [06s.] Drydsn. 

3. Archly ; sagaciously ; with good guess ; 

as, 1 shrewdly suspect; he shrewdly ob- 
served. Locke. 

SHREWDNESS, n. Sly cunning; archness. 
The neighbors round admire his shrewdness. 

Swift. 

2. Sagaciousneii ; sagacity; the quality of 
nice discernment. 

3. Mischievousness; vexatiousness. [Not 

in use.] Chaucer. 

SHREW'JSH, a. Having the qualities of a 
shrew; froward; peevian; petulantly cla- 
morous. 

My wife is shrewish when I keep not hours. 

Shak. 

SHREW'ISHLY, adv. Peevishly; clamo- 
rously; turbulently. 

He speaks very slirewishly. Shak. 

SHREWISHNESS, n. The qualities of a 
shrew ; frowardness ; petulance ; turbulent 
clamorousness. 

I have no gift. in shrewishness. Shak. 

SHREW'-MOUSE, n. [Sax. j-epeapa.] A 
small animal resembling a mouse, but be- 
longing to the genus Sorex, an animal 
that burrows in the ground, feeding on 
com, insects, &c. It is a harmless animal. 
SHRIEK, v. i. [Dan. skriger ; Sw. skrika ; 
G. schreien ; D. schretjen ; the two latter 
contracted; W. ysgrepan, from crec, a 
scream or shriek, also rough, rugged, ling, 
to creak, whence screech, and vulgarly 
screak ; hence W. ysgre$, a jay, from its 
scream ; creg, hoarse, crygt, hoarseness, 
roughnoss, from the root of rugged, and 
L. ruga, wrinkled, rugo, to bra} , all from 
straining, and henco breaking, bursting, 
cracking ; allied to crack and crackle, It. 
scricc/uolare ] 

To utter a sharp shrill cry ; to scream ; as 
in a sudden fright, in horror or anguish. 

At this she shriek’d aloud. Dryden. 

It was die owl that shriek’d. Shak. 

SHRIEK, n. A sharp shrill outcry or scream, 
such as is produced by sudden terror or ex- 
treme anguish. 

Shrieks, clamors, murmurs fill the frighted 
town. Dryden, 

SHRINKING, ppr. Crying out with a shrill 
voice. 

SHRIE'VAL, a. Pertaining to a shenf. 
[Not in use.] 

SHRIEVALTY, *. [from therif.] Sherif- 
alty ; the office of a shenf. 

It was ordained by 28 Edw. I. that the people 
shall have election of sherif in every shire, 
where the shrievalty is not of inheritance. 

BlacksUme. 

SHRIEVE, n. Sherif. [Not in use.] 
SHRIFT, a. [Sax. j-ejuyt.] Confession made 
to a priest. [06*.] Shak. 

SHRIGHT, for Shrieked. Chaucer. 

SHRIGHT, n. A shriek. [Not in ute.] 

Spenser. 

SHRIKE, *. [See JAnei.] The butcher- 
bird ; a genus of birds called Lanhp, of 
Igvenl species. 

SHRILL, a. [W. grill, a sharp noise ; Arm. 
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scrilh, a cricket, L. grpUsu, Fr. grilkm, Sp. 
& It grillo ; It striUars, to scream.] 

1. Sharp ; acute ; ptewdog ; as sound ; as, a 

shrill voice ; shrill echoes. Shak. 

2. Uttering an acute sound; as, the cock’s 
shrill sounding throat ; a shrill trumpet 

[Notb. AaAritfsotmd nay be tremalooa or trill- 
ing i but this circumstance is not essential to it, 
although it seems to be from the root of fritt.] 
SHRILL, v. i. To utter an acute piercing 
sound. 

Break we our pipes that shrilTd as loud as 
lark. Spenser. 

SHRILL, v. t. To cause to make a shrill 
sound. Spenser. 

SHRILLNESS, n. Acuteness of sound; 

sharpness or fineness of voice. Smtth. 
SHRIL'LY, adv. Acutely, as sound; with a 
sham sound or voice. More. 

SHRIMP, v. t. [D. krimpen; Dan. sArum- 
per, to crumple, to shrink ; G. schrumpfen ; 
W. crom, crum, bending or shrinking m.] 
To contract [Not in uae.] Echard. 
SHRIMP, n. [supra.] A crustaceous animal 
of the genus Cancer. It has long slender 
feelers, claws with a single, hooked fang, 
aud three pair of legs. It is esteemed de- 
licious fooa. 

2. A little wrinkled man ; a dwarf; in con- 
tempt. Shak. 

SHRINE, n. [Sax. yojun ; G. schrein ; Sw. 
skrin ; L. sertmum ; It. sertgno ; Fr. ecrin. 
See Sfcreen.] 

A case or box; particularly applied to a 
case in which sacred things are deposited. 
Hence we hear much of shnnes for relics. 
Come, offer at my shrine, and 1 will help 
thee. Shak. 

SHRINK, v. ». pret and pp. shrunk. The 
old pret. shrank and pp. shrunken are 
nearly obsolete. [Sax. ycpincan. If n is 
not radical, the root is rig or ryg.] 

1. To contract spontaneously ; to draw or be 
drawn into less length, breadth or compass 
by an inherent power; as, woolen cloth 
shrinks in hot water ; a flaxen or hempen 
line shrinks in a humid atmosphere. Many 
substances shrink by drying. 

2. To shrivel , to become wrinkled by con- 
traction ; as the skin. 

3. To withdraw or retire, aa from danger; 
to decline action from fear. A brave man 
never shrinks from danger; a good nym 
does not shrink from duty. 

4. To recoil, as in fear, horror or distress. 
My mmd shrinks from the recital of our 
woes. 

What happier natures shrink at with affright. 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 


5. To express fear, horror or pain by shrug- 
ging or contracting the body. Shak. 
SHRINK, v. t. To cause to contract ; as, to 


shrink flannel by immersing it in boiling 
water. 

O mighty Cesar, dost thou lie so low ! 

Are ail thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 

Shrunk to this little measure i Shak. 

SHRINK, n. Contraction; a spontaneous 
drawing into less compass; corrugation. 

Woodward. 

2. Contraction; a withdrawing from fear 
or horror. Daniel. 

SHRINKAGE, n. A shrinking or contrac- 
tion into a lan compass. Make an allow- 
ance for tiie shrinkage of grain in drying. 
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SHRINKBR, «. One that 
that withdraw* front danger. 
SHRINKING, japr Contracting ; drawing 
together; withdrawing from danger; da- 
mning to act from fear; pausing to oon- 

SHRIV'ALTY. See SHRIEVALTY. 
SHRIVE, v. t. [8ax. j cjuyan, to take a con- 
feaakm. Bat the acme seems to be to eiqoin 
or iatpoee penance, or simply to enjoin?] 

To hear or receive the confession of; to 
administer oonftssion ; as a priest 
He shrives this woman. [Ob.] Shak. 
SHRIVEL,*. L shrisfl [from the root of i 
rinel, Sax. gejiipleb.] 

To contract; to draw or be drawn into 
wrinkles; to shrink and form corruga- 
tions ; as, a leaf shrivels in the hot sun ; 
the skin shrivels with age. 

SHRIV'EL, v. t. To contract into wrin- 
kles; to cause to shrink into corruga- 
tions. A scorching sun thriveit the blades 
of corn. 

And thrietfi herbs on withering stems 
decay. Dryden. 

SHRIV'ELED, pp. Contracted into wrin- 
kle*. 

SHRIVELING, ppr. Contracting into 
wrinkles. 

SHRI'VER, *. [from thrive .] A confeeaor. 

[Ob.] Shah. 

SHRIVING, a. Shrift; confession taken 
[Ob.] Spenser. 

SHROUD, n. [Sax. jejiub, clothing.] 

1. A shelter; a cover; that which covers, 
conceals or protects. 

Swaddled, as new bom, in sable shrouds. 

Sandys. 

2. The dreas of the dead ; a winding sheet 

Young. 

3. Shroud or ehroudt of a ship, a range of] 
large ropes extending from the head of a 
mast to the right and left sides of the ship, 
to support the mast; as the main ehroudt ; 
fore ehroudt ; mizen throudt. There are 
also Aittock throudt, bowsprit throudt, & c. 

Mar. Diet. 

4. A branch of a tree. [A T of proper^) 

SHROUD, v. t. To cover ; to shelter from 
danger or annoyance. 

Under your beams I will me safely ehroud. 


One of these trees with all its young ones, 
may ehroud four hundred horseman. Raleigh. 

2. To dress for the grave; to cover; as a 
dead body. 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were shrouded 


in several folds of linen besmeared with gums. 


3. To cover ; to conceal ; to hide ; as, to be 
shrouded in darkness. 

— Some tempest rise, 

And blow out all the stars that light the skies, 
To shroud my shame. Dryden. 

4. To defend ; to protect by hiding. 

So Venus from prevailing Greeks did shroud 
The hope of Rome, and sav'd him in a 

cloud. Waller . 

5. To overwhelm; as, to be shrouded in 

0. T^Tlop the brandies of a tree. [Unutuol 

or improper .] (Humbert. 

SHROUD, r. s. To take shelter or harbor. 

If your stray attendants be yet lodg'd 
Or shroud within these limits— 
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SHROUDED, pp, Dreaaed: covered; oon- 
eealed ; sheltered ; * 1 * 

SHROUDING, pp r. Dreeaiig; covering, 
concealing ; sheltering ; overwhelming. 
SHROUDT, a. Affording shelter. MUlom, 
SHROVE, v. L Totomrn the festivities of 
Shrova-tide. [Ob.J Beaum 

SH ROVE-TIDE, is. [from throve, 

SHROVE-TOESDAY, / prat of thrive, to 
take a confession. See Tide and TWsday.] 
Confession- time; confeesion-Tueeday ; the 
Tuesday after Quinquagesima Sunday, 
or the day immediately preceding the 
first of Lent, or Aah Wednesday; on which 
day, all the people of England when of 
the Catholic religion, were obliged to eon- 
fees their sins one by one to their parish 
priests; after which they dined on pan- 
cakes or fritters. The Utter practice still 
continues. The bell rung on this day is 
called pancake-bell. Encyc. 

SHROVING, *. The festivity of Shrove- 
tide. 

SHRUB, n. [Sax. j-epob, G. schroff, rugged 
Ir. sgrabach, rough. See -S’erai.] 

A low dwarf tree; a woody plant of a sise 
less than a tree ; or more strictly, a plant 
with several permanent woody stems, di- 
viding from the bottom, more slender and 
lower than in trees. Encyc. Martyn. 

Gooseberries and currants are shrubs i oaks 
and cherries are trees. Locke, 

a o j 

SHRUB, *. [\r. drink, and from 

the same source, sirup. The Arabic 
verb signifies to drink, to imbibe, whence 
L. sorbeo. See Sherbet and Absorb.) 


A liquor composed of acid aud sugar, with 
spirit to preserve it; usually the acid of | 
lemons. 

SHRUB, v. t. To clear of shrubs. Anderson. 

SHRUBBERY, a. Shrubs in general. 

2. A plantation of shrubs. 

SHRUBBY, a. Full of shrubs; as, a shrubby 
plain. 

2. Resembling a shrub ; as, plants shrubby 

and curled. Mortimer. 

3. Consisting of shrubs or brush ; as, shrubby 

browse. Philips. 

4. A shrubby plant is perennial, with several 

woody stems. Martyn. 

SIIRUFF, n. [G. schrqf, rugged.] Dross ; 
recrement of metals. [Afal* use.) Diet. 

SHRUG, v. t. [This word is probably formed 
t root of G. nicken, the back, D. 


from the 

rug, Sax. hnic or hpyg, the back, a ridge , 
W. crug, a neap, crus 
wrinkle, F.ng. rough._ 

To draw up ; to contract; as, to thrug the 
shoulders. The word teems to be limited 
in its use to the shoulders, and to denote a 
particular motion which raises the shoulders 
and rounds the back. 

SHRUG, v. L To raise or draw up th* 
shoulders, as in expressing horror or dis- 


Tbey grin, they ehrug, 
they bom, they snarl, they scratch, tbeybug 

SHRUG, a. A drawing up of the shoulders , 
a motion usually expressing dislike. 

The Spaniards talk in dialogue* 

Of htads and sbeuldm, nods and si 
Hu 


SHU 

SHRUGGING, ppr. Drawing up, is the 


SHRUNK, pnL and pp. at Shrink* 
SHRUNKEN, ms. or Shrink. [Nearin ob- 
solete.) 

SHUDDER, e. i. [O. ochstuderss, eckutteh »; 
D. tchudden. This word contains the 
tame element* as the L. pnorio.] 

To quake; to tremble or shake with fear, 
horror or aversion ; to shiver. 

I love— -alas ! I shudder at the name. Smith. 

SHUDDER,*. A tremor; a shaking with 
fear or horror. Shah. 

SHUDDERING, ppr. Trembling or sha- 
king with fear or horror; quaking. 

SHUFFLE, v. t. [D. schoffeUn, to shove, to 
shovel, to shuffle ; dim. of sAove. See 
Shove and Sctffle.) 

1. Properly, to shove one wayand the other; 

to push from one to another ; as, to shujfie 
money from hand to hand. Locke 

2. To mix by pushing or shoving ; to con- 
ftise; to throw into disorder ; especially, 
to change the relative positions of cards in 
the pack. 

A man may skiffle cards or rattle dire from 
noon to midnight, without tracing a new Idea 
in his mind. HtmMtr 

3. To remove or introduce by artificial con- 
fusion. 

It was contrived by your enemies, and shuf- 
fled into the papers that were seised. Dryden. 

To off, to push off; to rid one's sell 


of. When you lay blame to a child, he 
will attempt to shuffle it off. 

To shuffle up, to throw together in haste , 
to make up or form in confusion or with 
fraudulent pisorder; as, he shuffled up a 
peace. Howell. 

SHUF'FLE, v.i. To change the relative po- 
sition of cards in a pack by little shoves . 
as, to shuffle and cut. 

2. To change the position , to shift ground , 
to prevaricate; to evade fair questions, 
to practice shifts to elude detection. 

Hiding my honor in my necessity, I am fern 
to shuffle Shah. 

3. To struggle ; to shift. 

> our life, good master, 

M ust shuffle for itself. Shah. 

4. To move with an irregular gait ; as, a 
shuffling nag. 

5. To shove the feet ; to scrape the floor in 

dancing [ Vulgar ] Shak. 

SHUF'FLE,* A shoving, pushing or jost- 
ling ; the net of mixing and throwing into 
confusion by change of places. 

The ungulded agitation and rude shuffles at 
matter. Bentley. 

2. An evasion, a trick ; an artifice. 

L' Estrange. 

SHUF'FLE-BOARD, the old spelling of 
hovel-board. 

SHUF'FLE-UAP, *. A play performed by 
shaking money in a lust or cap. Arbuthnoi. 
SHUF'FLED, pp. Moved by little shoves ; 
mixed. 

SHUF'FLER, «. One that shuffles or pre- 
varicates ; one that plays tricks; one that 
shuffles cards. 

SHUF'FLING, ppr. Moving by little shdves 
one way and the other; changing the 
places of cards; prevaricating; evading, 
playing tricks. 

2, «. Evasive; as, a thtffling excuse. 
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SHUFFLING, ». Th« act of throwing into 
conftision, or of changing the relative por- 
tion of things by shoving or motion. 

2. Trick; artifice; evasion. 

3. An irregular gait. 

SHUF'FLINGLY, adv. With shuffling; with 
an irregular gait or pace. Dryden. 


SHUN, v. i. r Sax. r cum an, aj-cuman ; allied 
perhaps to D. tchuinen, to slope.] The 

1. To avoid ; to keep dear of; not to fall Certa 
on or come in contact with ; as, to shun * 
rocks and shoals in navigation. In tfiun- SHUT, 
nina Scylla, take care to avoid Charybdis. barre J 

2. To avoid ; not to mix or associate with ; e *i J 

as, to tkun evil oompany. 8H t/ 

3. To avoid ; not to practice ; as, to thun *, 1 

vice. 

4. To avoid ; to escape ; as, to than a blow. 2a A 8 

5. To avoid ; to decline ; to neglect. naore 

I have not thinned to declare the whole SIlUT r 

counsel of God. AcU xx. 2. A <3 

SHUNTLESS, a. Not to be avoided; inevita- apasi 
ble; unavoidable; as, thunleu destiny. SHUT" 

[ Little used.] Shah . tnuic ; 

SHUN'NED, pp. Avoided. QTTTTTr 

SHUN 'NING, opr. Avoiding; keeping clear 
from; declining. A 

SHURK. See SHARK. 

SHUT, v. t . pret. and pp. thut. [Sax. rcittan, g j ( j e ( 

rcyttan, to bolt or make fast, to shut in. thj- ea 
This seems to be derived from or connected Qm7Tr 
with jxyttel, a bolt or bar, a tcuttle, &rtU 7, 
ycytta, a thooier, an archer, ycytan, yceo- . corAr ’ 
tan, yeoman, to shoot, D. ichutten , to stop, A cor * 
defend, parry, pound, confine, which seems a 
to be allied to ichutter, a shooter. So m SHY, a 

G. tchutzen, to defend, and ichutxe, a an ^ 1 

shooter ; Dan. ekytter, to defend, ikytte, a tchuu 

shooter , Sw. tkydda, to defend; ikytt, a tky, 1 

marksman. The sense of these words is 8 “ un * 
expressed by thoot, and this is the primary and <• 

sense of a bolt that fastens, from thrusting, tchxft 

driving.] langu 

1. To dose so as to hinder ingress or egress , cal, 1 

as, to abut a door or gate ; to thut the eyes wmu 
or the mouth. i* 0,11 

2. To prohibit; to bar; to forbid entrance fowls 

into; as, to thut the ports of a kingdom by 1. Fci 
a blockade. distal 

Shall that be thut to man, which to the beast shum 
Is open f Milton. Shi 

3. To preclude; to exclude. 

But shut from every shore. Dryden. 2. lie 

4. To dose, as the fingers ; to contract; as, freed 

to thut the hand. Wl 

To thut in, to indose ; to confine. 

And the Lord thut him in. Gen. vil. 3. Cai 

2. Spoken of points of land, when by the mitti 

progress of a ship, one point is brought to I a 

cover or intercept the view of another. It the pi 
is then said, we thut in such a point, we 4. Sui 

thut in the land ; or one point thuit in an- Pri 

other. of th« 

To thut out , to predude from entering ; to SHY'L 
deny admission to; to exdude; as, to thut 
out rain by a tight roof. An interesting . 

subject occupying the mind, thuit out all 
other thoughts. SIALC 

To thut up, to dose ; to make fast the en- ** llv 
trances into; as, to thut up a house. A me 

2. To obstruct char; 

Dangerous rocks thui up the passage. SIB, ■ 

Rakish. Engl 

3. To confine; to imprison; to lock or me- SI BE 1 ? 

ten In ; as, to thut up a prisoner. Via i 

4. To confine by legal or moral restraint coun 


Before frith came, we were kept under the 
law, thut up to the frith, which should after- 
wards be revealed. Gal. Hi. 

5. To end; to terminate; to conclude. 

When the scene of life is tkut up, the slave 
will be above his master, if he has acted better. 

Cottier. 

SHUT, v. i. To close itself* to be dosed. 
The door thuit of itself; it thuit hard. 
Certain flowers thut at night and open in 
the day. 

SHUT, pp. Closed ; having the entrance 
barred. 

2. o. Rid; dear; free. L' Estrange. 

SHUT, n. Close ; the act of dosing ; as, the 
thut of a door ; the thut of evening. [Lit- 
tle used.] Dryden. 

2. A small door or cover. But Shutter is 
more generally used. 

SHUTTER, n. A person that shuts or closes. 
2. A door ; a cover ; something that closes 
a passage ; as, the ihulteri of a window. 
SHUTTING, opr. Gosing; prohibiting en- 
trance ; confining. 

SHUTTLE, n. [from the root of thoot; Ice. 
tkutul.] 

An instrument used by weavers for shooting 
the thread of the woof in weaving from one 
side of the cloth to the other, between the 
threads of the warp. 

SHUTTLE-COCK, n. [ ihuttie and cock or 
cork .] 

A cork stuck with fethers, used to be struck 
by a battledore in play ; also, the play. 
SHY, a. [G. tcheu, shy ; tcheuchen, to scare, 
and tcheuen, to shun; D. tchuw, shy, 
tchuwen, to shun ; Sw. tkygg, shy, and 
tky, to shun ; Dan. tky, shy, and tkyer, to 
shun, to eschew. In Sp. etquivo is thy, 
and etquivar, to Bhun ; It. icti/o, shy, and 
tchxfare, to shun. The two last-mentioned 
languages have a labial for the last radi- 
cal, but possibly the words may be of the 
same family. The G. tcheuchen, to scare, 
is our shoo, a word used for scaring away 
fowls.] 

1. Fearful of near approach; keeping at a 
distance through caution or timidity ; 
shunning approach ; as, a thy bird. 

She is represented in a thy retiring posture. 

Addxeo «. 

2. Reserved; not familiar; coy; avoiding 
freedom of intercourse. 

What makes you so thy, ray good friend ? 

Arbuthnot. 

3. Cautious ; wary ; careful to avoid com- j 
mitting one's self or adopting measures. 

I ora very thy of using corrosive liquors in 
the preparation of medicines. Boyle, 

4. Suspicious; jealous. 

Princes are by wisdom of state somewhat thy 
of their successors. Wottou. 

SHY'L Y, adv. In a shy or timid manner ; 

not familiarly ; with reserve. 

'SHY'NESS, «t. Fear of near approach or of 
familiarity ; reserve; coyness. 
SIALOGOuUE, n. tiafogog. fGr. r/wXo*. 


SIALOGOGUE, n. tiafogog. [Gr. r/nXw, 
saliva, and myuyog, leading.] 

A medicine that promotes the salivary dis- 
charge. JSncye. 

SIB, a relation, in Saxon, but not in use in 
English. 

SIBE'RIAN, a. [Russ, tiver, north. Siie- 
Via is formed by annexing the Greek to, 
country, from the Celtic, to tiver, north.] 


Pertaining to Siberia, a name given to a 
great and indefinite extent of territory in 
the north of Aria; as, a Siberian winter. 
SIB'ERITE, *. Red tourmalin. V re. 

SIBILANT, a. [L.stftsfo, tobies, fx.txf- 
fier; Russ, toplyu, eopyu, id.] 

Hissing; making a hissing sound. S and* 
are called sibilant letters. 

SIBILANT, ». A letter that is uttered with 
a hissing of the voice ; as t and x. 
SIBILATION, n. A hissing sound. Bacon. 
SIBTL, n. [from the L.] In pagan anti- 
quity, the Sibyls were certain women said 
to be endowed with a prophetic spirit. 
Their number is variously stated ; but the 
opinion of Varro, who states them to have 
been ten, is generally adopted. They re- 
sided in various parts pi Persia, Greece 
and Italy. It is pretended that they wrote 
certain prophecies on leaves in verse, which 
are called Sibylline verses, or Sibylline 
oracles. Lempriert. 

SIB'YLLINE, a. Pertaining to the Sibyls ; 

uttered, written or composed by Sibyls. 
SIC'AMORE, n. More usually written 
Sycamore, — which see. 

SIC'CATE, 0 . t. To dry. [Not in use.] 
SICCATION, »* The act or process of dry- 
ing. [ATot in tue.] 

SIC'CATIVE, a. [from L. ticco, to dry, 
Fr. techer, It teccare, Sp. tecar, W. ty^u ] 
Drying; causing to thy. Encyc. 

SIC'CATIVE, n. That which promotes the 
process of drying. 

SIC'CITY, n. [L .ticcitas.] Dryness; aridity; 
destitution of moisture; as, the ticctiy 
of the flesh or of the air. Brown. 

SICE, h. the. [Fr. six.] The number six at 
dice. 

SICII, for Such. [See SUCH.] Chaucer. 
SICK, a. [Sax. jeoc; D. ziek ; Sw. tiuk ; 
Ice. tyke. Qu. Gr. etu^og, squeamish, loth - 

i" Aflected with nausea ; inclined to vomit; 
as, tick at the stomach. [Thu it probably 
the primary tente of the word.] Hence, 

2. Disgusted ; having a strong dislike to , 
with of; as, to be tick of flattery ; to be 
sick of a country life. 

He was not so nek ef his master as of his 
work. L’Etlrange. 

3. Affected with disease of any kind ; not in 
health ; followed by of; as, to be sick of a 
fever. 

4. Corrupted. [Not in ute nor proper.] 

Shak. 

5. The tick , the person or persons affected 
with disease. The tick are healed. 

SICK, v. <. To make tick. [Not in ute. See 


apartment for the sick. 

SICKEN, «. f. sik'n. To make aick ; to dis- 

Baise this to strength, and Hcken that to 
death. Frier. 

2. To make aqueamish. It sickens the sto- 
mach. 

8. To disgust. It sickens one to bear the 
fawning sycophant. 

4. To impair. [Not in «*«.] Shak. 

SICK'EN, 0 . i. To become tick ; to foil into 
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The judges that eat upon the Jail, and those 
that attended, s&bswsfnpoa it tod died. Am*. 

3. To be aviated; to be filled to disgust 
Shak. 

3. To become disgusting or tedious. 

The tailing plsasars sickens Into pain. 

OetdsmUh. 

4. To be disgusted ; to be filled with aver- 
sion or abhorrouee. He sickened at the 
eight of so mtteh human misery. 

5. To become weak ; to decay; to languish. 
Plants often shake n and die. 

All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink. 

Ptpe. 

SICK'ER, o. [L. secants ; Dan. rikker; Q. 
richer; D. teker.] Sure; certain; firm. 
[Oft#.Y Spenser, 

SICK'ER, adv. Sorely; certainly. [Ohs.'} 
Spenser. 

SICK'ERLY, adv. Surely. [Oft#.] 
SICK'ERNESS, a. Security. [Ofts.1 Spenser. 
SICK'ISH, a. [from rick ] Somewhat sick 
or diseased. HakewtU. 

2. Exciting disgust ; nauseating ; as, n sic fr- 
ith taste. 

SICK'ISHNESS, n. The quality of exciting 
disgust. 

SICKLE, n. rikfl. [Sax. r .cel, yicol, G. 
sichel , D. xikkel; Or. £«<x>a, £»y*X os; 
L. ttcula, from the root of sect), to cut ] 

A reaping-hook ; a hooked instrument with 
teeth , used for cutting grain. 

Thou (halt not move a sickle to thy neigh- 
bor's standing com. Deut xxiil. 

SICK'LED, a. Furnished with a sickle. 

Thomson. 

SICK'LEMAN, \ n. One that uses a sickle ; 
SICK'LER / a reaper. [Not used in 
New England.] Shak. 

SICK’L E-WORT, n. A plant of the genus 
Coronilla. 

SICK'LINESS, n. [from The state 

of being sickly ; the state of being habi- 
tually diseased ; applied to persons. 

2. The state of producing sicknesa exten- 
sively ; as, the ttckltnets of a season. 

3. The disposition to generate disease ex- 
tensively , as, the sickliness of a climate. 

SICK '-LIST, h. A list containing the names 
of the sick. 

SICK'LY,a. Not healthy ; somewhat affect- 
ed with disease ; or habitually indisposed ; 
as, a sickly person, or a stcUg constitution ; 
a sickly plant 

2 Producing disease extensively; marked 
with sickness ; as, a sickly time ; a sickly 
autumn. 

3. Tending to produce disea se ; as, a sickly 
climate. 

1. Faint; weak; languid. 

The moon grows at the tight of day. 

SICKXY, v. t. To make diseased. [Awfe 
use.] Shak. 

SICK 'NESS, a. [G.sucfttl Nausea; squea- 
mishness ; as, ricknssi of the stomach. 

2. State of being diseased. 

I do lament the sickness of the king. Shak. 1 

3. Disease ; malady; a morbid state of the I , 


3. Disease; malady; a morbid state oi me 
body of an animal or plant, in which the 
organs do not perfectly perform their na- 
tural functions. 

Trust not too much your now resistless 

charms s „ 

Those age or riskmss sooner late tUamms. 

Peps. 


Himself took our iafbmMee, and bote our 
sicknesses. Mttth. rlu. 

SIDE, a. [Sax. pb, pba, jrrta, a aide, also 
wide, like L. lotus ; D. spite, aide, flank, 
page ; rid, far ; G. trite; 8w .ride; Dan. 
ride , a side; eid or did, long, trailing; 
ridet, last ; Scot, side, long. These worts 
indicate the radical aeaae to be to extend, 
dilate or draw out] 

1. The broad and long part or surfhee of a 
thing, as distinguished from the end, which 
is of less extent and may be a point; as, 
the side of a plank; the side of a cheat; 
the side of a house or of a ship. One side 
of a lens may be concave, the other con- 
vex. 

Side is distinguished from edge ; as, the 
side of a kuife or sword. 

2. Margin; edge; verge; border; the ex- 
| tenor line of any thing, considered in 
1 length ; as, the side of a tract of land or a 

field, as distinct from the end. Hence we 
say, the side of a river ; the side of a road ; 
the east and west side of the American 
continent. 

3. The part of an animal between the back 
and the face and belly ; the part on which 
the nbs are aituated ; as, the right side ; 
the left side. This in quadrupeds Ts usually 
the broadest part. 

4. The part hrtween the top and bottom ; 
the slope, dochvity, or ascent, as of a hill 
or mountain , as, the side of Mount Etna. 

5. One port of a thing, or its superficies ; as, 
the side of a ball or sphere. 

6. Any part considered in respect to its di- 
rection or point of compass , as, to which- 
ever side we direct our view. We see 
difficulties on every side. 

7. Party ; faction ; sect ; any man or body 
of men considered as in opposition to an- 
other. One man enlists on the tide of the 
toriea , another on the side of the whigs. 
Some persons change tides for the sake of 
popularity and office, and sink themselves 
in public estimation. 

And sets the passions on the side of truth. Pope. 

8. Interest; favor. 

The Lord is on my tide. Ps. cxviil. 

9. Any part being in opposition or contra- 
distinction to another ; used of persons or 
propositions. In that battle, the slaughter 
was great on both tide*. Passion invites 
on one side ; reason restrains on the other. 

Open justice bends on neither tide. Drydcn. 

10. Branch of a family; separate line of 
descent; is, by the father's tide be is de- 
scended from a noble family ; by the mo- 
ther’s tide his birth is respectable. 

11. Quarter; region; part; as, from one 
side o{ heaven to the other. 

To take sides, to embrace the opinions or at- 
tach one’s self to the interest of a party 
when in opposition to another. 

To choose sides, to select parties for compe- 
tition in exercises of any kind. 

SIDE, a. Lateral ; as, a side post; hut per- 
haps it would be better to consider the 


One mighty squadron with a sids wMqed. 
So wt say, a tide view, a ride blow. 


3. Long: lam: extensive. [Ofts.j Shak. 
SIDE, e. *. To lean on one side, [Little 


2* Being on the side, or towsrd the side ; 
oblique ; indirect. 

The law hath aa rids respect to tbsir person*. I 


2. To embrace the opinions of one party or 
engage in its interest, when opposed to 
another party ; as, to side with the mini- 
sterial party. 

AU tide In parties and begin th* attack. Pep*. 
SIDE, e. t. To stand at the side of. [Not 
in use.] Spenser. 

2. To suit ; to peir. [Not m use.] 

Clarendon. 

SI'DEBOARD, a. [tide and board.] A 

{ riece of fUmiture or cabinet work consist- 
Dff of a table or box with drawers or 
cous, plaoed at the side of a room or in a 
recess, and used to hold dining utensils, 
Ac. 

SPDE-BOX, a. [#i<te and ftoof.] A box or in- 
closed seat on the sido of a theater, dis- 
tinct from the seats in the pit. 
SI'DE-FLY, a. An insect, lierham. 
SIDELING, adv. [from sidle, I). xyde- 

1 . Sidewise ; with the side foremost ; as, to 
go sideling through a crowd. It may be 
used as a participle ; as, I saw him sidr- 
Iwg through the crowd. 

sn)EL P o&3, a. [ride and long.] Lateral , 
oblique; not directly in front; as, a tide- 
long glance. Druden. 

SIDELONQ, adv. Laterally ; obliquely , 
in the direction of the side. AJUIom. 
2. On the side ; as, to lay a thing sidelong. 

Evelyn 

SIDElt, a. One that takes a side or joins a 
party. 

2. Cider. [Not muse.] 

SID'ERAL, \a. [L. tlderalu, from stdus, 
SIBF/KEAL, f a star.J Pertaining to a 
star or stars ; astral , as, sideral light. 

2. Containing stars , starry ; as, sidereal re- 
gions. 

Sidereal year , in astronomy, the period in 
which tiie fixed stars apparently complete 
a revolution and come to the Mine point 
in tho heavens. 

SID'ERATED, a. [L. stderatus.} Blasted; 

planet-struck. Brown. 

SIDERATION, n. [L. sideralto, tidero, to 
blast, from stdus, a star.J 
A blasting or blast in plants; a sudden de- 
privation of sense , an apoplexy ; a slight 
erysipelas. [Not much used. J Bay. Coae. 

A sphacelus, or a species of erysipelas, 
vulgarly called a blast. rarr. 

SID'ERJTE, n. [L. nderitisj Gr, id. from 
etknpt, iron.J 

1. The loadstone ; also, iron-wort, a genus 
of plants; also, the common ground pine 
( Ttucrium chamwpUyt, linn.) 

Cone. Eneye. Pmrr. 
2. In mineralogy , a phosphate of Iron. 

La voisie r. Fonrcroy. 
SIDKROCAL'CITE, a. Brown spar. Vre. 
SIDEROCLEPTE, n. A mineral of a yel- 
lowish green color, soft and traashtcid, oc- 
curring in reni&rm or botryoidal masses. 

Sauseure. 
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SIDEROGRAPH'IC, \a. [SeeSklero- 
SIDJEROGRAPH'ICAL, / gropky.] Per- 
tuning to siderography, or performed by 
engraved plate* of steel ; u, eiderographtc 
art; eiderographtc impressions. 
SIDEROG'R A PHIST, «. On* who 
graves steel plates, or performs work by 
means of such plates. 

SIDEROGRAPHY, *. [Gr. */***«<, stoel, 
or iron, and to engrave.] 

The art or practice of engraving on steel, 
by means of which, impressions may be 
transferred from a steel plate to a steel 
cylinder in a rolling press of a particular 
construction. Perkins. 

SID'EROSCOPE, a. [Gr. iron, 

and #Ksws«, to view or explore.] An in- 
strument lately invented in France, for de- 
tecting small quantities of iron in any sub- 
stance, mineral, vegetable, or animal. 

Ferutsac’s Bui. 1827. 
SI'DE-SADDLE, a. [tide and saddle.] A 
saddle for a woman's seat on horseback. 
SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER, a. A specios 
of Sarraoenia. 

SI'DESMAN, n. [tide and man.] An as- 
sistant to the churchwarden. 

2. A party man. Milton. 

SrDETAKlNG, a. A taking sides, or en- 
gaging in a party. Hall. 

SIDEWAYS, \ adv. [tide and way; but ride- 
SI'DEWISE, / trite is the proper combi- 
nation.] 

1. Towards one side; inclining; as, to hold 
the head sidewise. 

2. Laterally ; on one side ; as, the refrac- 
tion of light sidewise. Newton. 

SI'DING, ppr. Joining one side or party. 
SI'DING, ft. The attaching of one’s self 
to a party. 

SI'DLE, v.L To go or move side foremost ; 

os, to sidle through a crowd. 

2. To lie on tho side. Swift 

SIEGE, n. [Ft. sitae, a seat, a siege, the 
tee of a bishop; Norm, sage, a seat, It 

—po; Arm. etch, sicha, tichrnn 

J sonse is to set, to fall or to 
throw down; Sax. pjan, to fall, set or 
rush down. These words seom to be con- 
nected with «nJt, and with the root of seal, 
L. sigillum.] 

1. The setting of an army around or before 
a fortified pace for the purpose of com- 
pelling the garrison to surrender; or the 
surrounding or investing of a place by an 
army, and approaching it by passages and 
advanced works, which cover the besiegers 
from the enemy’s fire. A siege differs from 
a blockade, as in a siege the investing army 
approaches the fortified plaoc to attack and 
reauoe it by force; but in a blockade, the 
army secures all the avenues to the place 
to intercept all supplies, and waits till 
famine compels the garrison to surrender. 

2. Any continued endeavor to gain posses- 
sion. 

Love stood the siege, and would not yield 
his breast. Dryden. 

3 Seat; throno. [Ofts.] Spenser. 

4. Ranh; place; class. [Oil.] Sketk. 

5. Stool. [Not in use.] Frown. 

SIEGE, e. t. To besiege. [Not in aw.] 

Spenser. 

SI'ENITE, a. A compound granular rock 
composed of quarto, hornblend and feld- 


spar, of a grayish color; so called, because 
acre are many ancient monuments con- 
sisting of this rock, brought from Syene, in 
Upper Egypt. Lanier. 

SIEUR, n. [Fr.] A tide of respect used 
by the French. 

SIEVE, n. sw. [Sax. yipe, jype; G. eieb ; 
D. neef, sift ; the sifter. See Sift.] 

An utensil for separating flour from bran, 
or the fine part of any pulverized or fine 
substance from the coarse, by die hand ; 
as, a fine neve ; a coarse sieve. It con- 
sists of a hoop with a hair bottom, and 
performs in the family the service of a 
bolter in a mill. 

SIFT, v.L [Sax. 0. eieben; D. 

ztften.] 

1. To separate by a sieve, as the fine part of 
a substance from the coarse ; as, to etfl 1 
meal ; to sift powder ; to sjft sand or lime. 

2. To separate ; to part Dryden. 

3. To examine minutely or critically ; to 
scrutinize. Let the principles of the party 
be thoroughly sifted. 

We have sifted your objections. Hooker. 
SIFTED, pp. Separated by a sieve ; puri- 
fied from the coarser parts ; critically ex- 
amined. 

SIFT'ER, n. One that sifts; that which 
sifts ; a sieve. 

SIFT'ING, ppr. Separating the finer from 
the coarser part by a sieve ; critically ex- 
amining. 

SIG, a Saxon word signifying victory, is 
used in names, as in Sijbejit, bright vic- 
tory. It answers to the Greek out in 
Ntcander, and the L. vie, in Victorious. 
SIGH, v. i. [Sax. yican, to sigh , D. zugt, 
a high; zugten, to sigh ; Dan . sukker ; Sw 
surka ; alfied perhaps to suck, a drawing 
in of the breatn.] 

To inhale a larger quantify of air than usual 
and immediately expel it ; to suffer a sin- 
gle deep respiration. 

He sighed deeply in his spirit. Mark viiL 
SIGH, v.L To lament; to mourn. 

Ages to come and men unborn 
Shall bless her name and sigh her fate. 

Prior. 

2 To express by sighs. 

The gentle swain — sighs back her grief. 

Hook. 

SIGH, n. A single deep respiration; along 
breath ; the inhaling of a larger quantity 
of air than usual, and the sudden emission 
of it. This is an effort of nature to dilate 
the lungs and give vigor to the circulation 
of the blood, when the action of the heart 
and arteries is languid from grief, depres- 
sion of spirits, weakness or want of exercise. 
Hence sighs are indications of grief or de- 
bility. 

SIGHER, n. One that sighs. 

SIGHING, ppr. Suffering a deep respira- 
‘tion ; taking a long breatn. 

SIGHING, n. The act of suffering a deep 
respiration, or taking a long breath. 

SIGHT, a. [Sax. genht, with a prefix ; 
D. gsxigt ; G, eichl , Dan. sigt ; Sw. etekt} 
from the root of tee.] 

1. The act of seeing ; perception of objects 
by the eye; view; as, to gain eight of 
land ; to nave a sight of a landscape ; to 
lose etykt of a ship at tea. 

A cloud received hhn out of their sight. Acts i. 


9. The frailty of vision, or ofpexoeiring ob- 
jects fay the instrumentality of the eyes. 
It has been doubted whether moles have 
sight. Milton lost bis sight. The right 
usually fails at or before fifty y ears of age. 

0 loss of sight, of thee I « ' 


3. Open view; the state of admitting unob- 
structed vision; a being within the Emits 
of vision. The harbor is in eight of the 
town. The shore of Long Island is in sight 
of New Haven. The White mountain is 
in plain sight at Portland, in Maine; a 
mountain is or is not within right; an en- 
gagement at sea is within sight of land. 

4. Notice from seeing ; knowledge ; as, a 
letter intended for the right of one person 
only. 

5. Eye; the instrument of seeing. 

From tiie depth of hell they lift their sight. 

Dryden. 

6. An aperture through which objects are 
to be seen ; or something to direct the vi- 
sion ; as, the sight of a quadrant ; the sight 

iece or a rifle. 


7. That which is beheld; a spectacle; a 
show ; particularly, something novel and 
remarkable ; something wonderftiL 
They never saw a sight so fair. Spenser. 
Moses said, I will now turn aside and see 
this great sight, why the bush is not burned. 

Exod. til. 

Fearful sights and great signs shall there be 
from heaven. Luke xxi. 

To take sight, to take aim ; to look for the 
purpose of directing a piece of artillery, 

SIGHTED, a. In composition only, having 
sight, or seeing in a particular manner ; as, 
long-sighted, seeing at a great distance ; 
short-sighted, able to see only at a small 
distance ; quick-sighted, readily seeing, dis- 
cerning or understanding ; sharp-sighted, 
having a keen eye or acute discernment. 
SlGHTFULtfESS, n. Clearness of sight. 

[Not in use.] Sidney. 

SIGHTLESS, a. Wanting sight; blind. 

Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar. 

Pope. 

2. Offensive or unpleosing to the eye ; as, 
sightless stains. [No* well authorized.] 
Shak. 

SIGHTLINESS, n. Comely ; having an ap- 
pearance pleasing to the sight. 

HGHTLY, a. Pleasing to the eye; striking 
to the view. 

Many brave sightly horses — L'Estnmgt. 

We have thirty members, the most sightly of 
all her majesty's subjects. Addison. 

2. Open to the view; that may be seen from 
a distance. We say, a house stands in a 
sightly place. 

SIGHTSMAN, ». Among musicians, one 
who roods music readily at first sight. 

Busby. 

SI&TL, n. [L.sfyifiwo.] A seal; signature. 

SIGMOIDAL, a. [Gr. etyfut and sibf.j 
Curved Eke the Greek * sigma. 

Smith. Bigelow. 
The rigmoidJUxwre, in anatomy, is the last 
curve of the colon, before it terminates in 
the rectum. Parr. 

SIGN, *. rim. [ Ft. signs ; It segno; Sp. 
srita ; L. rignum ; Sax. regen ; Arm. sygn, 
egn; I r. rights; G. zrichen ; 8ana,*«pi„ 
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From the last three foarde it t» w m>i that | IS. The subscription tfena’stiaate; ina-i 
?i i* not ratal j the e lemsats tetaf Ff.l tart ; as, a tign mmmL | 

“ IS. Among pkmkmu* m 


If to, tad the 0. notch* is of tiris fondly, 
then we learn that sfy* is only a foaleet- 
leal orthography effete*, for wrickmU the 


symptom m the human 
catee its condition as to 


which indi- 
or d iseas e . 


D. iecfow, Dam Ugn, 8w. teeksn, ooiaefaiing I 14. In mkoc, any character, as a flat, sharp, 

— - -I »*&*'•. • - . - . 

1. A token; ton 


m.] dot, Ac. 

_ by which another SIGN, v. l tint. To mark with characters 
tiring k shown or represented j say risible or one’* name. Tosfyn ay^ser, note, deed; 

thing, any mot i on, appearance or event £c. is to write one’s name at the foot, or 

which hunaatM the ccstooce or abroach underneath the declaration, promise, oove- 

of something else. Thus we speak of tignt nant, grant, &&, by which the person 

of fair weather or of a storm, and of extet- makes it his own act To tign tmt’t nttmt, 

nal marks which are tignt of a good oon- is to write or sabecribe it on ths paper, 

stitution. Signing does not now include seeling. 

2. A motion, action, nod or gesture in dice- 2. To signify; to represent typically. [Not 
ting a wish or command. in tut. J Tngtor. 

They mads tignt to bis fkther, hew he would 3. To mark, 
have him called. Loks i L SIGN, e. i. To bo a sign or omen. [JVot m 

8. A wonder; a miracle; a prodigy; a re- tut.] Skak 

markable transaction, event or pheno- SIGNAL, a. [Fr.sfymri; Sp. trial; from 
menon. L. tionttm 1 

Thrm.^h mUhhr Wni am) vnnrftn. . \ . J . ..... 


underneath the declaration, promise, cove- 
nant, grant, by which the person 
makes it bis own act To tign ant'* ntme, 
is to write or sabecribe it on ths paper. 
Signing does not now Include seeling. 

2. To signify; to repre se nt typically. [Net 


The nataral sad htdelihls sfantowe sTOcd, 
ateasped ea ths hmaaa vowl. J Sa tisy . 

*■ In old mtdieai writers, m external mark 
or character on a plant, wUeh was supposed 
to indicate its suftabltaoas to mmkm* 
Ur diseases, or diseases of nertktdar nmOs* 
Thus plants with yellow fCTwSeW 
to be^ edited to the cum of the 

Some plants bear s very evident ifa ss tei of 
tbslr nature and um. tftrt. 


2. To signify; to repre se nt typically. [Net 
in tut. J TtHgior. 


menon. 

Through mighty tignt and wonders. 

Horn. xv. Luke xxi. 

4. Some visible transaction, event or appear- 
anoe intended as proof or evidence of some- 
thing else; hesitt, proof; evidence by 
sight. 

Show me s tign that thou tslkest with me. 

Judges vi. 

5. Something hung or set near a house or 
over a door, to give notice of the tenant’s 
occupation, or what is made or sold with- 
in ; as, a trader’s tign ; a tailor’s tign ; the 
tign of the eagle. 

6. A memorial or monument; something to 
preserve the memory of a thing. 

What thne foe fire devoured two hundred and 
fifty men, and they became a tign. Num. xxvi. 

7. Visible mark or representation ; as, an 
outward tign of an inward and spiritual 
grace. 

8. A mark of distinction. 

S Typical representation. 

The holy symbols or tignt sre not barely 
significative. BrvrnoooJ. 

10. In aitronomy, the twelfth part of the 
ecliptic. The signs are reckoned from the 


A sign that gives or is intended to give no- 
tice ; or the notice given. Signals are used 
to communicate notice, Information, orders 
and the like, to persons at a distance, and 
by any persons and for any purpose. A 
signal may be a motion of foe hand, the 
raising of a flag, the firing of a cun, or any 
thing which, being understood by persons 
at a distance, may communicate notice. 

Signals are particularly useful in the 


navigation of fleets and in naval enmgi 
menu. There are day-tionalt, which are _ _ 

■ rasSeihsajrt 

Unternsdisposed in certain figures, or false ; ecU) or qualities, 

fires, rockets, or the firing of guns ; fog- [LittU mmad 1 ^ 

tiatudt. which are made hv sounds, u firmer L “ Brown. 


won 3. Amark for proof, or proof from marfa. 
nmt, 4. Sign manual; the name of a person writ- 
ip«. ten or subscribed by himself. ^ 

• xr^ t-An'Wprmi'rt, a Utter or figure at tba 
Not bottom of the first page of a sheet or half 
yfor. sheet, by which foe sheets are distinguish- 

ad and their order designated, as adirtc- 
wi tion to the binder. Every successive shsst 

***• has a different letter or figure, and If the 
[bom sheets are mare numerous than foe letters 
of foe alphabet, then a small letter is ad- 
no- ded to foe capital one; thus A a, Bb. In 
used Urge volumes, foe signatures are sometimes 

ders composed of letters and figures ; thus 3 A, 
and S B. But some printers now use figures 
A only for signatures, 
foe 6. In physiognomy, u external mark or fee- 
ftny ture by which some persons pretend to 

>ons discover foe nature and qualities of a thing, 

• particularly foe temper and genius of per- 

foe sons. 

»ge- SIGNATURE, v. t. To mark; to dlatin- 
•w guish. [Afa m nss.] Cktynt. ' 


squadron; signals of movements to particu- SIGNET, n. A seal; particularly in Great 
lar ships ; and signaU of service, general .Britain, foe seal used by foe king In seni- 
or particular. Signals used in an army are ing his private letters, and grants that pass 

mostly made by a particular beat of foe by bill under his majesty's hand. 

Jram^or by foe bugle. Afar. Diet. Eneye. SIGNIFICANCE , ) n. [from L. tigntyicont. 

) Seo Signify.} 


point of intersection of foe ecliptic and SIGNAL, o. Eminent; remarkable; me- jsiGNIF'icANCY, 


tarius, Capricomut, Aquarius, Pisoea. 


7 but not always used in a 


These' nan^ ^ borrowed from foe oon- SIGNAUITY a. 'Quality of fring signal “l^yTpower of impi^i^fos 

atellations of the aodiac of the same denomi- or remarkable. [Not m tut.} Brown. mmd; as, a duty enjoined with particular 
nation, which were respectively compre- SIGNALIZE, t>. t. [from tignol.1 To make ugnifieanee. AUtrbttry. 

hendodwifom foe «^ng equal divi^m. remarkable or eminent; to ranker distin- 3i importance; moment; weight; conse- 


of the ecliptic, at the time when those di- gtdsbed from what is common. The sol- 
visions were first made; but on account of dier who tigHalaut himselfin battle, merita 
foe precession of the equinoxes, foe post* his country’s gratitude. Men may tig- 
tions of these constellations in the heavens nnUnt themse^es, their valor or their 
no longer correspond with the dhdsioos of talents. 

foe ecnptic of the same name, bntan oon- SIGNALIZED, vp. Made eminent 
siderably in advance of them. Thus the SIGNALIZING, ppr. Making remarkable, 
constellation Aries, Is now in that part of SIGNALLY, nth. Eminently ; remark-, 
foe ecliptic called Tamms. ably; memorably; in a distinguished 

11. In olgtbro, a character indicating foe manner. 

relation or quantities, of an operation per- SI ON A TION, n. Sign given ; act of be- 
formed by tl«n ; as the sign -f (ptos) pro- tok e ning . [Not to we. J 
fixed to a quantify, indicates that the quan- SIGNATORY, o. Relating to a seal ; used 
tity.is to beaddea; the sign -- (minus), de- in seating. Diet. 

notes that foe quantity to which it is pro- SIGNATURE, n, [Fr. from L. tfyno, to 
fixed is to be subtracted. The former is sign.] 

prefixed to quantities cafled t&rmotktot .1. A tign, stamp or mark i mpre ss e d. 
fMifefe*; ths latter to quantities called TW brala betog w*n UmltMi with various 
ntootht. traces, tipwtnm and hnsgss — Wottt. 

Tot. II. 


«. Importance; moment; weight; conse- 

gmsbed from what is common. The sol- 1 


ilTtiSlC^rir vX Tfo£ teen eonstfusd into an overt art of highteMBM. 

CANALIZED, py>. Made eminent S1 SSrira I ^^foipq f tl!d^jl^ 
IGNALIZING,^ ppr. Making remarkable. seaefoing beyond the external 

GNALLY, r-th. Eminently; remark-. ra * rfc * 

•Mji memonU, ; in . ditfnpUh.d J. Bering . n,,«.ingi « l mk, or m- 
manor taining Unification or sense ; as, asfaegf* 

GNATION, e. Sign given ; act of be- ***** “f!*' •WfZ*' 

tokening . iNoi k Zr f 2. Betokening something; standing at a 

■Tiln ctmp or mnric Imprmed. « ^ Ti. ffmrn mmmgjb. Jm 

TiuinbhZt wril fcmblMd whh«ri« wm lipntfcmt of tk. mm of Uj. li- 

I ■ J r~‘ "" rn Wuu - nrn tlw iMtnctim which All 
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the Egyptians. The bread and wine in 
die aacrament are signyieant of the body 
and blood of Christ 

5. Important; momentous. [Not m «ms.1 
SIGNIFICANTLY, ado. With meaning. 

2. With force of expression. South. 

SIGNIFICATION, n. [Ft. from L. 

<Mt*o. See %R$.] 

1. The act of making known, or of commu- 
nicating ideas to another by signs or by 
words, by any thing that is understood, 
particularly by words. 

All speaking, or signification of one’s mind, 
implies an actor address of one man to another. 

South. 

2. Meaning; that which is understood to be 
intended by a sign, character, mark or 
word; that idea or sense of a sign, mark, 
word or expression which the person 
using it intends to convey, or that which 
men in general who use it, understand it 
to convey. The signification of words was 
originally arbitrary, and is dependent on 
usage. But when custom has annexed a 
certain sense to a letter or sound, or to a 
combination of letters or sounds, this sense 
is always to be considered the signification 
which the person using the word intends 
to communicate. 

So by custom, certain signs or gestures 
have a determined signification. Such is 
the fact also with figures, algebraic cha- 
racters, &c. 

SIGNIFICATIVE, «. [Fr. stgnificatif.} 

1. Betokening or representing by an exter- 

nal sign ; as, the significaU ve symbols of 
tile eucharist Brereumod. 

2. Having signification or meaning; ex- 
pressive of a certain idea or thing. 

( ' Neither in the degrees ui kindred were they 
destitute of significative words. Camden. 

SIGNIF'ICATIVELY, ado. So as to re- 
present or express by an external ti^n. 

SIGNIFICATOR, n. That which signifies. 

Burton. 

SIGNIF'ICATORY, n. That which be- 
tokens, signifies or represents. Taylor. 
SIGNIFY, v. t. [Fr. ngnifter ; L. significo; 
siynum, a sign, and facio, to make.] 

1. To make known something, either by 


nothing, either by 
signs or words; to express or communi- 
cate to another any idea, thought, wish, 
purpose or command, either by words, by 


a nod, wink, gesture, signal or other sign. 
A man signifies his mind by his voice or 
by written characters ; he may signify his 
mind by a nod or other motion, provided 
the person to whom he directs it, under- 
stands what is intended by it. A general 
or an admiral signifies his commands by 
signals to officers at a distance. 

2. To mean ; to have or oontain a certain 
sense. The word sabbath signifies rest 
Less, in composition, as infaUhtese, signi- 
fies destitution or want The prefix re, in 
recommend, seldom signifies any thing. 

3. To import; to weigh; to have conse- 
quence ; used in particular pkraeet ; as, it 
.signifies much or little; it signifies nothing. 

What does it signify t What sdgtdfy the 
splendors of a court! Confession of sin 
without reformation of life, cannmtfr no- 
thing in the view of God. 

4. To make known ; to declare. 


The government tkMdd e frte fl tofts# Fro- 
testtmts of Inland, that went ^Averts not to 
be remedied. Swtft. 

SIG'NIFY, e. i. To expreaa meaningwfth 

force. [Little need.] swift. 

8IGNIOR, a. sedttyur. A title of respect 

among the Italians. [See SeignorJ 

SIGNIORIZE, v. u see'nytgiae. Te exer- 
cise dominion ; or to have dominion. 
[Little wed.} 

SIGNIORY, n, sednyury. A different, but 
lees common spelling of seigniory, — which 
see. It signifies lordship, dominion, and 
in Shakapeare, eenioritg. 

SIGN-POST, n. [*ign and port.] A poet on 
which a sign hangs, or on which papers 
are placed to give public notice of any 
thing. By the laws of some of the New 
England States, a sign-poet is to be erected 
near the center of each town. 

SIKE, } a ‘ Suchl t 0 *"-! Spenser. 

SIK'ER, a. or ado. Sure; surely. [06s.] 
[See dicier.] 

SIK'ERNESS, n. Sureness; safety. [06s.] 
Chaucer. 

SI'LENCE, n. [Fr. from L. eilentium, from 
tileo, to be still; It. tilenzio ; Sp. tUencio. 
The sense is to stop or hold ; but this may 
proceed from setting, throwing down. 

1. In a general sente, stillness, or entire ab- 
sence of sound or noise ; as, the silence of 
midnight 

2. In animal*, the state of holding the 
peace ; forbearance of speech in man, or 
of noise in other animals. 

I was dumb with silence i I held my peace, 
even from good. Ps. xxxix. 

3. Habitual taciturnity ; opposed to loqua- 
city. Snak 

4. Secrecy. These things were transacted 
in silence. 

5. Stillness; calmness; quiet; cessation of 
rage, agitation or tumult ; as, the elements 
reduced to silence. 

G. Absence of mention ; obhvion. 

Eternal silence be their doom. Milton. 

And what most menu fame, in silence hid. 

Milton. 

7. Silence, is used elliptically for let there be 
silence, an injunction to keep silence. 

SI'LENCE, v. t To oblige to hold the 
peace ; to restrain from noise or speaking. 

2. To still ; to quiet ; to restrain ; to ap- 
pease. 

This would silence all further opposition. 

Clarendon. 

These would have silenced their scruple*. 

Rogers. 

3. To stop ; as, to silence complaints or 
clamor. 

4. To still ; to cause to cease firing; as, to 
silence guns or a battery. 

5. To restrain from preaching by revoking 

a license to preach ; as, to suence a minis- 
ter of the Gospel. United States. 

The Rev. Thomas Hooker, of Chelmsford in 
Essex, was tilsneed for non-conformity. 

. B. TrumhsUL 

6. To put an end to ; to cause to cease. 

The question between agriculture end com- 
merce has received a decision which has si- 
kneed tiko rlvalahipe between them. Hamilton. 

SI'LBNT, a. Not speaking; mute. Ps. 
xxti. 


2. BafeRuaUytaritam; speaking Kttie; not 
burned t»«auht>&is«; wtHaaokm*. 

Ulysses, he adda, was the meet eloquent end 
the most silent ef men. Mfe t m 

3. Still; having no noise; a* tits silent 
’ watches of the night; tits sikni gro w ; 

all was silent. 

4. Not operative ; wanting efficacy 

Raleigh. 

5. Not mentioning ; not proclaiming . 

This new created world, of which in hell 
Fame Is not silent Mihm. 

6. Calm ; as, the winds were silent. 

PameU. 

7. Not acting ; not transacting business in 
person ; as, a silent partner m a commer- 
cial house. 

8. Not pronounced ; having no sound; as, 
e is silent infable. 

SILENTIARY, n. One appointed to keep 
silence and order in oourt ; one sworn not 
to divulge secrete of state. Barrow. 

SI'LENTLY, ado. Without speech or words. 
Each silently 

Demands thy grace, and seems to watch thy 
eye. Dryden. 

2. Without noise; as, to inarch silently. 

3. Without mention. He mentioned other 
difficulties, but this he silently passed over. 

Locke. 

SI'LENTNESS, a. State of being silent; 

stillness ; silence. Ash. 

SILESIA, n. sildxha. A duchy or country 
now chiefly belonging to Prussia ; hence, 
a species of linen doth so called ; thin 
coarse linen. 

SILESIAN, a. sddzhan. Pertaining to Sile- 
sia ; made in Silesia ; as, Silesian linen. 
SI'LEX, 1 n. One of the supposed pnmi- 
SIL'I-CA, / tive earths, usually found in 
the state of stone. When pure, it is per- 
fectly white or colorless. The purer sorts 
are mountain crystal and quartz. Recent 
experiments prove this to ms compound 
substance, the base of which is a metal 
called silicium. Silica then is an oxyd of 
silieium. Ure. 

SIL'ICE, -)r. [L. silicula, a little husk.] 
SIL'ICULE, > In botany, a little pod or 
SIL'ICLE, ) bivalvular pericarp, with 
seeds attached to both sutures. Afartyn. 
SILICIC ALCA'RIOUS, o. [rife* and cofca- 
riotu.} Consisting of silex and calcarious 
matter. 

SILJCICAL'CE, r. [L. silex or silica and 
calc.] 

A mineral of the silicious kind, occurring in 
amorphous misses; its color is gray or 
brown, Cleaveland. 

SILICIF'EROUS, a. [L. silex and fero, to 
produce.] Producing silex; or united with 


a portion of silex. 

SILdCIFY, v. t. [L- silex, flint, and facto, 
to make.] To convert into silex. 

The specimens— found near Philadelphia, 
are completely siheifiod. Say. 

SILTCIFY, *. i. To become sflex. 

SILICIMU'RITE, r. [silex and rnario, 
brine.] An earth composed of silex and 
magnesia. 

SILI*CIOUS, a. Pertaining to sflex, or 
partaking of its nature and qualities. 

SILIC'ITED, a. Impregnated with silex. 

Kirmm, OtoL 
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SIUCTOM, «. Tha ttfctwywi and SILKS',*. Made adrift; cenafctiagafeak. Pstwftttwo rowssfmcta, a rib aases n s 
!»* * • i w l wiriif n ai hl i base of sflaxor ft LftiA; soft ami ocath to ite touch. ^ 

aflfta. 3. Pliant; yieWiar. Mb, SILVAN, a. Another name offcAwfam. 

SILPCTJLOUS, a. Having riUelae cr Mtde SILL, a. rSax. r+L rib. r+I; Fr.seail; Q. „ . W "*"- 


•B^aTtSsrsa s . ■Z?s£’te—*«"v f . 

HSKSSss ifeifesai! 

«=r.7«S C®sasafc-: Bi&JSSEr&B 

ttss-.«5ssi£«s: E^wtaFSiEs 

SILK, a. [Sox.;oolc; Sw. ntt.^Uw. tf.; n. *ffl rf. «**,. [M] 

Ita-. «**; Ar.firPom.^.ilk; sa;L ■* I *-£* 

wine or cito with milk, ud thuo fomiing J™? .fcSTUu Sited SrtTS? 

properly any thread, from Ar. . * ^ * •oft curd. Kb to. * w,n ' » 

proper y y wrew, *-*»•* 8IL , ULy ^ rfr*,, ^ In a . . rf J™"* J&Myf 

aalaka, to send or thrust in, to insert, to manner ! foolishly ; without the exercise ?' 7°“^] , m * d * , • Uver ‘ 

...... of good senapm|u^gment, DryJen. 3 ‘ Jl^lSSecrl,. 

1. The fine softthread produced by thein- SII/LIMANITE, a. A mineral found at f |S JKESI 

a^t cdled scores or bomby*. That Saybrook in (jo„ necticut| «, named in In dumber clos d her ^-streaming 

whit bonor of ** 8U1 t im “ of ™ ttl/VER,*. Made of silver ; as, a sift 

rt occu ? in lon $’ ,Icn T der> r , hot f b i c P ri,m ‘- T White like silver ; as, silver hair. 
«iTJ2h whilh *K .Hk en ? a ? ed ™ «“«»• Iu 18 <*"* r*y Others on rifrsr lakes and rivers bath* 

web of a spider, and with which the silk- and hair brown: luster shining upon the Their downy breast. 


worm envelope itself, forming what is 
called a cocoon. Encyc. 

2. Goth made of sQk. In this sense, the 
word has a plural, silks , denoting different 
sorts and varieties, as blimk silk, white silk, 
colored sifts. 

3. The filiform style of the female flower of 
mail, which resembles real silk in fineness 
and softness. 

Virginia silk, a plant of the genus Periuloca, 
which climbs and winds about other plants, 
trees, See. 

SILK, «. Pertaining to silk ; consisting of 
silk. 

SILK COTTON-TREE, n. A tree of the 
genus Bombax, growing to an immense 
sise ; a native of both the Indies. Encyc. 
SILKEN, a. nlk'n. [Sax. jeolcen.] Made of 
silk ; as, sifted cloth , a silken vail. 

2, Like ulk ; soft to the touch. Drydsn. 


Saybrook in Connecticut, so named in 
honor of Prof. Silliman of Yale College. 
It occurs in long, slender, rhombic prisms, 
engaged in gneiss. Its color is dark gray 
and hair brown ; luster shining upon the 


In slumber clos’d her totwr-atreamlng e^res^ 

SILVER, a. Made of silver; as, a silver cup. 
l7 White like silver ; as, silver hair. Mo*. 
Others on sUesr lakss snd rivers bath’d 
Their downy breast. ‘ Milton. 


external planes, but brilliant and pseudo- 3 . White, or pale ; of a pale luster; as, the 
metallic upon those produced by cleavage silver moon. 

in a direction parallel with the longer dia- 4. Soft ; as, a silver voice or sound. [Italian, 
gonal of the prism. Hardness about tbe sutmo argentinoJ] Spenser. Skak. 

same with quartz. Specific gravity, 3.410. SILVER, v. t. To cover superficially with 


SII/LINESS, ». Weakness of understanding; a coat of silver; as, to silver a pin or a dial- 
want of sound sense or judgment ; simpli- plate. 

city , harmless folly. L' Estrange. 2. To foliate ; to cover with tinfoil amalga- 

SIL'LY, a. [I have not found this word in mated with quicksilver; as, to silver glass, 
any other language, but the Sax. areal- 3. To adorn with mild luster; to make 
can signifies to be dull, inert, lazy. This smooth and bright. 


can signifies to be dull, inert, lazy. This snux 
✓ X- An 

corresponds with the Ar. %Ss kasela, ^ ^ 

to be stupid, Heb. ‘xo. This may be ra- H* 
dically the same word, with a prefix. Class V 
SI. No. 26 1 On® 

1. Weak in intellect ; foolish; witless; des- **"• 


smooth and bright. 

And tmUingcaunncss silver'd o'er the deep. 

tope 

4. To make hoary. 

Hii head wu silver'd o’er with age. Oey 


word, with a prefix. CUus SlLWER.BEATER, a. [rifrer and fcotor.] 
r One that foliates silver, or forms it into a 


silk ; as, «fteu cloth a silken vail iitute of ordinary length of mind aim- SILVER4tyJ8H, a. A plant, a species of 

2, Like silk; soft to the touch. Drydsn. lc tUl mim 1 ^ c hild. Anthyllis. 

3 -„7‘.;. d ' 1 j“ t * i Und "’ ,m ' >0thi “' mlU a. Proceeding from ™tTundont«ding SIUVllRKD, R..Covered«Uh « HUn OMl 
4 *“ '“ey*- . or common iudpoonl ; ohuutoriied b l °> *“" ,h “ d lurt ™“ > 

4* ttroued in silk| ^ mHJcch w Anton. wcitnMi or * uowii# • ■■ tilfv mntlo wbitf or hoftiy* 

Sink. ^ Jn_,. . riifo ^oheme^ 8IL'VER-F1R,«. AepedMof fir. BtrktUf. 

SILKEN, o. b M>a. To rendor «« or SJ^SoTX’ ^ S SIL'VER-FISH, A fiih of tbe dso otm 
■n 100 ^* Dyer. « yf e X. helDlese”^^ small carp, having a white color, striped 

SILK'INESS, »*. [from silky.] The quali- ’ P Aflsr long storms— »itb silvery lines, 

ties of silk; softness and smoothness to With which my slUm bark was toss’d. [Obs] SIL'VERING, ppr. Covering the eumce 
tbe feel. Spenser. with a thin coat of stiver ; foliating ; ren- 

2. Softness; effeminacy ; p usil la nim ity. [LU- SIL'LYHOW, n. The membrane that covers dering mildly lustrous ; rendering white. 

tie sued.] B.Jostson. the head of the fetus. [/ believs not used.] SIL'VERING, n. Tbe art, operation or 

SJLK'MAN, a. [silk and man.] A dealer in L Brown. practice of covering the surfoce of any 

silks. Skak. SILT, is. [Sw. sylta, to pickle.] Saltnerf, thing with silver ; as, the silvering a t cop- 

SILK'-MERCER, a. [silk and asercer.] A or salt marsh or mud. [Vo< in use in Arne- per or brass. Encpo, 

dealer in rica.] Hale. SIL'VERLING, n. A sfiver coin. Is. vfi. 

SILK'-WEAYER, a. [silk and weaver.) SILU RE, \ a. Tbe sheat-fish ; also, a name SILWERLY, adv. With the appearance of 
One whoae occupation is to weave silk SILU'RUS,/ of the sturgeon. rilver. Skak. 

stufik. Watts. Diet.Ntti.Hiet. SILVERSMITH, a. [sifter and eauft.] 

SILK'-WORM, a. [sift and norm.] The SILVAN, a. [L. ssfta, a wood or grove. It One whose occupation ft to work |q silver, 
worm which produces silk, of the genus ft also written syftaa.] <* hi manufacture* of which the pradous 

Phalanx. Silk-worms are said to have 1. Pertaining to a wood or grove ; inhabit* metals form a part, 

been fir* introduced into the Roman eo* Ing * SIl/VER-THIStLE, a. [sifter and thistle.] 

pire from China, in the reign of Justinian. 2. woody; abounding with woods. A plant. 
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SII/VEB-TREE, n. A plant of the genus 

SIL'VER-WEED, a. A plant of toe fauna 
potentill*. 

SIL'VERY, a. [from Like s&vae; 

having die appearance of aflvwj while; 
of « mud luster. 

Of all the anamel'd race whew sftvry wing 
Wave* to the tepid aepbyrs of the spring. 


tfqonr, next to the vassal These m oe- 
o ee toned by the eaena «f b a t a nd vapor. 
SIMMERING, ppr. gmrffy. 

SiMfNEL, a. Sw. smia; G. 


flower; taring tap one at eft***, 
unbelt taring only one sew of le 
as, a simple calyx ; not phimose erfl 


2. Besprinkled or oer m w d wkk sflvar. 
SIM'aGRB, n, [Fr. tmayris.l Grimace. 

[JVot m use,] Dry den. 

SIM'AR, \n. [Fr. afanarra.] A woman’s 
SIMA'EE, / rob*. [Jfo* in was.] Dry** 
SIMILAR, «. [Fr. etaUr*; It sitae/ 
Sp. tmdmr ; L. similes; W. keoal,hevaly%; 
from mol like, Gr. Lutt*. The Welsh 
ota signifies small, light ground, bruised, 
smooth, allied to mitt, W. mala, to grind. 
But I am not confident that these words 
urn of one thirdly.] 

Like; resembling ; having a like form or 

E , ranee. Similar may signify exactly 
or having a general likeness, alike- 
n the principal points. Things per* 
fisctly titular in their nature, must be of 
the same essence, or homogeneous; but 
we generally understand similar to denote 
a likeness that is not perfect. Many of tflfe 
statutes of Connecticut are timilar to the 
statutes of Massachusetts on the same sub- 
jects. The manners of the several states of 
New England axe similar, the people being 
derived from common ancestors. 
SIMILARITY, n. Likeness; resemblanee ; 
as, a similarity a! features. There is a 
neat similarity in the features of the Lap- 
landers and Sarnoiedes, but little similarity 
between the features of Europeans and the 
woolly-haired Africans. 

SIMILARLY, ads. In like manner; with 
resemblance. Reid. 

SIMILE, n. sim'ily. [L.] In rkstoric , simi- 
litude ; a comparison of two things which, 
however different in other respects, have 
some strong pointor points of resemblance , 
by which comparison, the character or qua- 
lities of a thing are illustrated or presented 
in an impressive light Thus, the eloquence 
of Demosthenes was like a rapid torrent ; 
that of Cicero, like a large stream that glides 
smoothly along with majestic tranquillity. 
SIMILITUDE, n. [Fr. from L. similitude .] 
1. Likeness; resemblance ; likeness in na- 
ture, dualities or appearance ; as, simili- 
tude or substanoe. Booed. 

Let us make man in our image, man 
In our sMlUtidt— Mitten. 

Fate mom fixture bard shall Join 
In sad timid tad* of griefs to mine. Pops. 
2. Comparison; simile. [See Simile.'] 
Tasso, in his sdnUUmdes , never departed from 
the woods. Drydsn. 

SIMILITU'DINARY, a. Denoting resem- 
blanoe or comparison. Cote. 

SIM'ILOR, n. A name given to an alloy of 
red copper and link, made in the best pro- 
portions to imitate silver and gold. Encyc. 
SIMITAR. SeeCIMETEE. 

SIMMER, e. ». [Qu. Gr. to 

ferment] 

To boil gently, or with a gentle hissing. 
Simmering is incipient ebullition, when lit- 
tle bubbles am formed on the edge of the 


s e esa w /.] A kind of sweet cake ; a bun. 
SIMO'NIAC, n. [Fr. ri w o w to ya s. See Si - 

One wlo buys or sells nwfidrdisni hi toe 
sburob A shift. 

SIMONI'ACAL, o. Guilty of efanony. 

8peetator. 

2. Consisting in simony, or the crime of 
buying or selling ecclesiastical prefoimaat ; 
as, a nmoniacal presentation. 
SIMONI'AOALLY, ode. With the guilt or 
offense of simony. 

SIMO'NIOUS, a. Partaking of strnoay; 

given to simony. Milton. \ 

SIM'ONY, n. [from Simon Magus, who 
wished to purchase the power of confer- 
ring the Holy Spirit Acts viiL] 

The crime of buying or selling ecclesiastical 
preferment ; or the corrupt presentation of 
any one to an ecclesiastical benefice for 
money or reward. By stat 31 Elisabeth, 
c. vi. severe penalties are enacted against 
this crime. 

SIMOOM', n. A hot tuffbeating wind, that 
blows occasionally in Africa and Arabia, 
generated by the extreme heat of the 
parched deserts or sandy plains. Its ap- 
proach is indicated by a redness in the 
air, and its fatal effects are to be avoided 
by falling on the face and holding the 
breath. Encyc. 

SI'MOUS, a. [L. rime, one with a flat nose, 

Or. e/pteg.'] 

1 . Having a very flat or snub nose, with the 
end turned up. 

2. Concave ; as, the sissoM part of the liver. 

Brown. 

SIMPER, r. j. To smile m a silly manner. 

Shak. 

SIM'PER, n. A smile with an air of silli- 1 
new. Addison. 

SIMPERING, ppr. Smiling foolishly. 
SIMPERING, n. The act of smiling with 
an air of silliness. 

SIMPERINGLY, ado. With a silly smile. 
SIMPLE, a. [Fr. from L. simplex; sine, 
without, and pies r, plica, doubling, fold; 
It semplice.'] 

1. Single; consisting of one thing ; uneom- 
pounded; unmingled; uncombined with 
any thing else; as, a simple substance ; a 
sim pis idea ; a simple sound. Walts. 

2. Plain; artless; not given to design, stra- 
tagem or duplicity ; undesigning ; sincere ; 
harmless. 

A simple husbandman in (aments gray. 

HubberdL 

3. Artless; unaffected ; unconstrained : in- 
artificial ; plain. 

In simple manners all the secret lies. Voting. 

4. Unadorned; plain; as, a ««*/>/* style or 
narration; a simple dress. 

3. Not complex or complicated ; as, a ma- 
chine of simple construction. 

6. Weak in intellect ; not wise or sagacious; 
aUly. 

Tbs simple believsth every word; but toe 
prudent loeketh well to hi* goiBf. Pie*, xiv. 

7. In botany, undivided, a* a root, atom or 
spikei only one on a petiole, aa « eimpls 
leaf; only one on a peduncle, aa a simple 


as, a simple calyx ; not plumose m fotosr 
ed, as a pappus, Mmt jy n. 

A simple body, in drimfctry, is one that has 
not been daconupoead^ or tipefsted. into 
two or morabomesT 

SIMPLE, a. Something not mined or com- 
pounded. In the materia medico, thege- 
natal denomination of an hath sr plant, ee 
each vegetable is supposed to possess it* 
particular virtue, end therefore to consti- 
tute a simple remedy. Eneyc. Dryden. 
SIMPLE, v. i. To gather simples or plants. 
As simplimgoa the flowery hills be strsy’d. 

SIMPLE-MINDED, o. Artlese; undesign- 
ing ; unsuspecting. Blactstome . 

SIMPLENESS, a. The state or quality of 
being simple, single or uncompounded ; as, 
the simpleness of the elements. Diyby. 

2. Artlessness; simplicity. 

3. Weakness of intellect. 

SIMPLER, n. One that collects simples; 

an herbalist ; a simplist 
SIMPLESS, for Simplicity or Silliness, is not 
ia uae. Spenser . 

SIMPLETON, n. A silly person ; a person 
of weak intellect ; a toiler ; a foolish per* 

SIMPLrClAN, n. An artless, unskilled^ 
undesigning person. [Asotin use.] Arnway. 
SIMPLIC'11% «. [L. simpticiias; Fr. *m- 
pliciti ; It simplicity ; Sp. tmplicidad.'] 

1. Singleness; the state of being unmuted 
or uncompounded; as, the simplicity of 
metals or of earths. 

2. The state of being not complex, or of 
consisting of few parts; as, the simplicity 
of a machine. 

3. Artleseness af mind; freedom from a pro- 
pensity to cunning or stratagem ; freedom 
from duplicity ; sincerity. 

Marquis Dorset, a man for his harmless sim- 
plicity neither misliked nor much regarded. 

Hayward, 

4. Plainness; freedom from artificial orna- 
ment ; as, the simplicity of a dross, of style, 
of language, &c. Simplicity in writing is 
the first of excellences. 

5. Plainness; freedom from subtflty or ab- 
struseness; as, the simplicity of Scriptural 
doctrines or truth. 

6. Weakness of intellect ; silliness. Hooker. 
Godly simplicity, in Scripture, is a fair open 

profession and practice of evangelical 
truth, with a single view to obedience and 
to the glory of God. 

SIMPLIFICATION, n. [See 5imp%.] 
The act of making simple ; the act of re- 
ducing to simplicity, or to a state not com- 
plex. CA. Obs. 

SIMPLIFIED, pp.' Made simple or not 


or asperated into 


SIMPLIFY, v. t. [L. simplex, simple, and 
facto, to make ; Fr. smptyler.] 

To make simple; to reduce wh»t is complex 
to greater simplicity; to makeplain or easy. 

The collection of dutias is dram to a point, 
and so for shapd/ M. Hendkm. 

It is important in sdentHk porsalts, to be cau- 
tious inetopkfyh* oar deductions. NhMtssu 
This is toe true way to s im p l i fy the etady of 
sdence. hmmisier, Trans. 

SIMPLIFYING, ppr. Making simple; 
rendering lest Complex. 
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8IMFL0CE. See SYMPLOCE. 
SXUTLY, mb. Without art: without mb- 


tflkr; ortlwly ; plainly. 
SObmtaf worldly strong 
By simply bmL 


oar tiM yearn of piety. MskBaU, 

Among itrhm, afea k mb bd mmotml. 
Jctmalua, above the act of a 

raerai agent k violating a known ml* of 


fe a contract— « t ftfc wee*;'*** pro- 

bably it is not] , 

i. AlUr; from the time that Tktvmmr 
signification of shoe k qfisr, mi m * fr 


l. Ofhadf; without addition ; alone. 

They make that good or aril, which other- 
wise or iteelf wart not simply the one nor the 
athor. Heeker. 

a. Merely; solely. 

fitapty die thiag I an 
•hall soak* aee live. Ska*. 

4. Weakly: fcoBsUy. 

SIMTJLACHER, a. [L. simulacrum.] An 
image. fAfol la use.] Ehot. 

SIMILAR, a. [See Simulate.] One who 
simulates or counterfeits somethin*. [Not 
h am.] Ska*. 

SIMULATE, v. L [L. smvlo, from tm Uis, 
like.] 

To feign; to counterfeit; to assume the 
mere aiipeanmce of something, without 
the reality. The wicked often simulate 
the virtuous and good. 

SIMULATE, a. [L simulatus.] Feigned; 
pretended. Bale. 

SIMUL ATED, pp. or a. Feigned ; pretend- 
ed ; assumed artificially. Chesterfield. 

SIMULATING, war. Feigning ; pretend- 
ing ; assuming the appearance or what is 
not real. 

SIMULATION, a. [Fr. from L. simulatio .] 
The act of feigning to be that which ia 
not ; the aaeumption of a deceitful appear- 
ance or character. Simulation differs from 
dissimulation. The former denotes the 
assuming of a false character; the latter 
denotes the concealment of the true charac- 
ter. Both are comprehended in the word ! 

SIjJTjXT?'NEOUS,«. [Fr. smuUmnie ; Sp. 
sinultaneo; from L.sMwf,at the same time.] 
Existing or happening at the same time ; 
as, s mu l at n e ous events. The exchange of 
ratifications may be simultaneout. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY, ado. At the same 
time. 

SIMULTANEOUSNESS, #». The state or 
quality of being or happening at the same 
time ; as, the smu /t ane omsness of tranaac- 
tious in two different pl ac et. 

SIMULTY.fi. [L. sisraWTPrivate orudge 
or quarrel. [Not m use.] B. Jonson. 


moral agmtis violating a known rule of pwpsiate settee inebtdesthe 'whole mfS 
woitdlv wise Ongmal sin, oa gsnoroBy under* between an event and the present time. I 

ifMm, rtood, is native depravity of heart; that hava not seen my brother SsmJenuary. 

alone. want of ocnformky of limit to tlte divine The Lord hathhlowid <w stmt myram- 


stood, is native depravity of heart; that 
want of conformity of habit to the divine 
will, that corruption ef nature or deterio- 
ration of the moral eharaotar at nan, 
which k supposed to be the effect of Adam's 
apostesy; and whieh m e ntfo cf itself in 
moral agents by positive net* of dkebe- 
dience to die divine will, or by the volun- 


Ing. Qen. xxx. 

—Holy prophets, who have been sines the 
world began. Luke I. John is. 

Since then denotes, during the whole 
time after an event: or at any particular 
time during that period. 


tary neglect to comply ntth the exposes 2. Ago; past; before this. 11 About two 
commands of God, which require that we yean mat, an event happened, " that is, 


commands of God, which require that we yean «sfi 
should love God with all the heart and two years 
soul and strength and mind, and our 3. Because 
neighbor as ourselves. This native de- Jteee ms 


gravity or alienatkm of affections from 
God and bis law, is supposed to be what 
the apostle calls the tonal mind or wind- 


two years having passed. 

I. Because that; this being the fact that. 
•Men troth and constancy are vain, 

Mnee neither love nor sense of pain 
Nor ibnoa of reason can persuade, 

Then let example be obey’d. GmtwiU*. 


ednses, which it enmity against God, and Since, whan It preoedea a noun, ia called a 
ia therefore denominated sin or sinfulness. preposition, but when it precedes a sen- 

Unpardonable tin, or blasphemy against tenon it is called an adverb. The truth is, 

the Holy Spirit, is supposed to be a mali- the character at the word is the same in 

cious and obstinate rejection of Christ and both oaeea. It ia probably an obsolete 

the Gospel plan of salvation, or a con- participle, and according to the usual 
teraptuous resistance made to the influ- classification of words, may be properly 

ences and convicti— a of the Holy Spirit ranked with the prepositions. In strict- 

Mstth. xiL ness, the last clause ef the pasture above 

2. A sin-offering ; an offering made to atone cited is the case absolute. “The Lord 

for sin. hath blessed thee, mnot mg t urn i ng " that 

He hath made him to be sin for us, who is, my arrival being post So, since the 

knew no sin. * Cor. v. world began » k strictly Ml* the world be- 

3. A man enormously wicked. [A T otm ess.] gas, the beginning of the world being 

Ska*. post. In the first ease, eases, considered 

Sm differs from crime, not in nature, but in as a preposition, has coming, a noun, for 

application. That which is a crime against its object, and in the latter case, the clause 

society, is «*» against God. of a sentence So we say, agosnst your 


hath blessed thee, sates my coming" that 
Hn for us, who is, my arrival being post. So, since the 
world began, is strictly past the world he- 
ld. fAtoinuee.] gaa, the beginning of the world being 

Ska*. post. In the find case, eases, considered 

n nature, but in as a preposition, has coming, a noun, for 

a crime against its object, and in the latter case, the clause 

of a sentenea. So we say, agosnst your 
;ian.l To depart arrival, or against yon earns. 
i of duty pro- SINCE’RE, a. [Fr. from L. sinesrus, which 
) violate the di- is laid to be composed of sins, without, 
by actual trans- and cars, wax ; as if applied originally to 
or nou-observ- port honey.] 
to violate any 1. Pure ; unmixed. 

„ As new-born bebes, desire the sinters milk 

hort of the glory of the word. I Pet lu 

A joy which never was shwsre till now. 

. Urtfdea. 

m I sinn ed . Ps. II. Tbtre is no sincere acid In soy snimsl Joles. 
against man or .irlmiHmt. 

1 would lisve all gallicisms avoided, that our 

tongue rosy be sincere. f'ittvu. 

nmtmf. Ska*. [This sense Is for the most part obso- 
trtue taws lets. We use the phrases, sincere joy, 

mal cause. Peps. sincere pleasure; but we moan by them, 


to vary, to sunder. The primary sense k 
probably to depart, to wander.] 

1. The voluntary departure of s moral Meet 
from a known rale of rectitude or duty, 
prescribed by God; any voluntary trans- 
gression of the divine law, or vioUfioo ef 
a divine command; a wicked act; iniquity. 
Sin is either a positive act in which a 
known divine law k violated, or it k the 
voluntary neglect to obey a positive divine 
command, or a rale of duty dearly implied 
in s wh command. Sin comprehends not 
codons only, hot neglect of known duty, 
all eefl »hsngh«i, purposes, words and 

Brands* or law. 1 Jel m*2i. Matth. xv. 
3mm iv. 


SIN, e. ». [Sax. pngian, yynxian.1 To depart arrival, or againet you < 

Voluntarily from the path of duty pro- SINCE'RE, a. [Fr. from 
scribed by God to man ; to violate the di- k laid to be composed 

vine law in any particular, by actual trace- and corn, wax ; as if aj 

gressiou or by the neglect or nou-obaerv- pure honey.] 
snee of its injunctions; to violate any 1. Pure; unmixed, 
known rule of duty. Ai new-born babei. dei 

All have shined and come short of the glory D fth. word. I Prt. iu 
at God. Rom. HI. A Joy which never was 

It ia followed by agahst. 

Against thee, thee only, have I si nn e d . Fa. II. Tbtre is no sincere acid 
2. To offend against right, against man or 

aoekty ; to trespass 1 would luivs all galUchn 

I am a man tongue may be sincere. 

More sima' 4 against than stamina. Ska*. [This sense k for thi 

And who but wUhes to invert the taws lete. We use the pbr 

Of order, shu against th’ eternal cause. Peps. sincere pleasure ; but w 
8 IN, for Since, [Scot sync,] obaolete or vul- unfeigned, real joy or pleasure. J 

S ir, 2. Unhurt ; uninjured. 

API8M, n. [L. einapis, shape, mustard, Tb' Inviokblt body stood eimetre. fOte.] 
G. senf, Sax. yenep.] „ , , . , Degdin, 

In pharmacu, a cataplasm composed of mue* S- Being in reality whet it appears to bet 
tard-aeed pulverixed, with some other in- not feigned; not simulated ; not assumed 

gradients, and used as an extenul appli- or saidfor the sake of aroaaranee; real; 

earicu. It k a powerful stimulant Mnegce not hypocritical or pretended. Thiets the 

SINGS, wrep. or ado. [8w. sedan ; Dan. d- preeeni use of the word. Let your inttn* 

den; f). sbt; auaMaad to be contracted Hons be pure end vow dcekratkne sbr 

from Sax. p»a^ whkh k from n> tan, cere. Let love and friaobkb ba aheere. 

to pasa, to go; and y>»an may be the No prayer can avail with a bearfcraartb- 

p ^’ ,od ^ ^ rm *' -, sij»saaW[ usa,, ^ IMI 


to para, to go; and r»»“ ***? “ , No 

si ai 

has a Uka sen—. Our early writers used rarity of I 
p>* ppan, yipso— ; tfoa latter k evidently dkgnke I « 

ed w heth e r 8w. sen, Dan. earn, slow, late, SINCE'REN 


rarity of heart; without slmalHau or 
diagram ; mifoign a dly ; — , to —oak one’s 
‘ *fatao mctrely. 


miearebt to love virtue 
BEN EM, u. tin rarity. 
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SIN 


SINCERITY, ft. [Ft. tmaerUi; L. «•«*- 
fittu. J 

1. Honesty of mind or Intention ; frtodom 
from simulation or hypocrisy. We may 
question a man’s frmlmm, whan we «aa- 
not question Us mneerUy. 

2. Freedom from hypocrisy, disguise or 
false pretense; as, the tmaerity of % decla- 
ration or of lore. 

SIN'CIPUT, «. [L.] The fore part of the 
head from the forehead to the coronal su- 
ture. Encyc. 

SIN'DON, a. [L. fine linen.] A wrapper. 

ffrTof asa use.] Baton. 

SINE, ft. [L. sinus.] In geometry, the right 
sine of an aroh or arc, is a line drawn from 
one end of that arch, perpendicular to the 
radius drawn through the other end, and 
is always equal to naif the chord of double 
the aroh. Harm. 

Si'NECURE, ft. [L. tint, without, and euro, 
cure, care,] 

An office which hat revenue without em- 
ployment; in' church affairs, a benefice 
without cure of souls. [Thu it the original 
and proper tentt of the word.'] 

Shu dte , [L. without day.] An adjournment 
sins die is an adjournment without fixing 
the time of resuming business. When a 
defendant is suffered to go stne die, he is 
dismissed the court. 

SIN'EPITE, n. [L. tinape, mustard.] Some- 
thing resembling mustard-seed. 

De Cotta. 

SIN'EW, «. [Sox. pnu, jmp, jinpe; G. 
tekne ; D. xenuw; Sw. tena ; Dan. sene or 
eeetie. The primary sense is stretched, 
strained, whence the sense of strong ; G. 
tehnen, to long; Ir. tinnim, to strain.] 

1. In anatomy, a tendon ; that which unites 
a muscle to a bone. 

2. In the plural, strength ; or rather that 

which supplies strength. Money is the 
smews of war. Dryden. 

3. Muscle; nerve. Davies. 

SIN'EW, v. t. To knit as by sinews. Shak. 
SIN'EWED, a. Furnished with sinews, 

as, a etrorig-smetoed youth. 

2. Strong; firm; vigorous. 

When he sees 

Ourselves well sinewed to our defense. 

Shak. 

SIN'EWLESS, a. Having no strength or 

SIN^SW-SHRUNK, «. Gaunt-belHed; hav- 
ing tha sinews under the belly shrunk by 
excess of fhtigue, as a horse. Far . Diet. 

SIN'EWY, a. Consisting of a sinew or 
nerve. 

The sinewy thread my brain lets fell. Donne. 
2. Nervous; strong; well braced with si- 
news ; vigorous ; firm ; as, the tinewy Ajax. 

The northern people are Urge, fair coro- 
plexloned, strong, sinewy and courageous. 

Hale. 

SIN'FVL, «. [from sin.] Tainted with sin ; 
wicked; iniquitous; criminal; unholy; 
as, nitful men. 

Ah, ttitful nation, a people laden with Ini- 
quity ! 1st. i. 

2. Containing sin, ot consisting in sin; con- 
trary to the laws of God ; as, tittful actions; 
sinful thoughts ; netful words. 


AWFULLY, ode. In a maimer which the 
Uwscf God do not pemrit; wickedly; ini- 


SrN'FULNESS, n. The qaility of being 
tfafrn or contrary to the divine wffl ; wick- 
edness; iniquity ; criminality; as, the m- 
fulnets of an action ; the sstyMnas* of 
thoughts or purposes. 

2. Wickedness; corruption : depravity? as, 
the thtfulnett of men or of ti>e human race. 
SING, e. *. pret tuny, tang; pp. tuna. 
[Sax. ymgan, yynjan ; Goth, siggtoan ; G. 
singen ; D. singen; Sw. tbmga; Dan. 
tynger. It would seem from the Gothic 
that n is casual, and the elements So, If 
so, it coincides with say and seek, all sig- 
nifying to strain, urge, prats or drive.] 

1. To utter sounds with various inflections 
or melodious modulations of voice, as fancy 
may dictate, or according to the notes of a 
song or tune. 

The noise of them that ting do I hear. 

Exod. xxxil, 

2. To utter sweet or melodious sounds, as 
birds. It is remarkable that the female 
of no species of birds ever tinge. 

And tinging birds in silver cages hung. 

Dryden. 

3. To make a small shrill sound ; as, the air 
sings in passing through a crevice. 

O’er his head the flying spear 

Sung innocent, and spent its force in air. 

Pope. 

4. To tell or relate something in numbers or 
verse. 

Sing 

Of human hope by crow events destroy’d. 

Prior. 

SING, v. t. To utter with musical modula- 
tions of voice. 

And they sing the song of Moses, the ser- 
vant of God, and the song of the Lamb.) 

Rev. xv. 

2. To celebrate in song ; to give praises to 
in verse. 

The last, the happiest British king, 

Whom thou shalt paint or 1 shall sing. 

Addison. 

3. To relate or rehearse in numbers, verse 
or poetry. 

Arms and the man I ting. Dryden. 

While stretch’d at ease you sing your happy 
loves. Dryden. 

SINGE, v. t. tinj. [Sax. j-eenjan; G. *«u- 


latent; ths uttem o os sf msbdissss notes 

Cant, ii- 

SING'INa-BpOR* m A mtote kwh, «* * 


ought to boo m e d ; ab—koo ate toi f tones. 
SING'INGLY, «*. With sounds U£s aing- 
ing; whh a mod ef tone. North. 

SINKING-MAN, ft. [ringing and mam.] A 
man who sings, or is snploysd to slag; as 
in cathedrals. , 

SINGING-M ASTER, n. A music-master; 

out that teaches vocal music. Addison. 
SINGING-WOMAN, n. A woman em- 


ployed to ring. 

SIN'GLE, a. [L. tmguhtt ; probably from 
a root that signifies to separate.] 

1. Separate; one; only; individual; con- 
sisting of one only ; as, a tingle star ; a 
single city ; a emgle not. 

2. Particular; individual. 

No tingle man Is born with a right of con- 
trolling the opinions of all the rest. Pope. 

3. Uncompounded. 

Simple ideas are opposed to complex, and 
single to compound. Watts. 

4. Alone; having no companion or assistant. 

Who single hast maintain'd 
Against revolted multitudes the cause of 
truth. htUfon. 

5. Unmarried; as, a single man ; a single 
woman. 

6. Not double ; not complicated ; as, a single 
thread ; a single strand of a rope. 

7. Performed with one person ot antago- 
nist on a side, or with one person only 
opposed to another; as, a single fight; a 
single combat 

8. Pure; simple; incorrupt; unbiased; hav- 
ing clear vision of divine truth. Matth. vi. 

9. Small; weak; silly. [04*.] 

Beaum. Shah. 

10. In botany, a single flower is when there 

is only one on a stem, and in common 
usage, one not double. Martyn. 

SIN'GLE, v. t. To select, as an individual 
person or thing from among a number; 
to choose one from others. 

— A dog who can tingle out his master in 
the dark. Paeon. 

2. To sequester; to withdraw; to retire; 

as , an agent singling itself from comforts. 
[Not used.] Hooker. 

3. To take alone; as, men commendable 
when tingled from society. [Afof in use.] 

Hooker. 

4. To separate. Sidney. 

SINGLED, pp. Selected from among a 

number. 

SINGLENESS, «. The state of being one 
only or separate from all others ; the op- 
posite of doubleness, complication or mul- 
tiplicity. 

2. Simplicity ; sincerity ; purity of mind or 
purpose; freedom from duplicity; as, *m- 
gleness of belief ; singleness of heart. 

Hooker. Law. 

SINGLY, ode. Individually; particularly; 
as, to make men singly and personally 
good. Tillotson. 

2. Only; by himself. 

Look thee, f tis so, thou singly honest man. 

Shak. 

3. Without partners, companions car asso- 
ciates ; as, to attack another singly. 

At ombre singly to decide their doom. 

Dry d en . 

4. Honestly; sinoardy. 


gen; D. x engen.] 

To burn slightly or superficially ; to burn 
the surface of a thing, as the nap of cloth, 
or the hair of the skm ; as, to tinge off the 
beard. Shak. 

Thu* riding on hii curli, he seem’d to pas* 
A rolling fire along, and tinge the grass. 

Dryden. 

SINGE, ft. A burning of the surface ; a 
slight bum. 

SINGLED, pp. Burnt superficially. 

tiING'EING, ppr. Burning the surface. 

SING'S!!, is. [from ting.] One that sings. 

2. One versed in music, or one whose occu- 
pation is to sing; as, a chorus of ttngert. 

Dryden. 

3. A bird that sings. Bacon. 

SING'ING,ppr. Uttering melodious or mu- 
sical notes ; making a shrill sound ; cele- 
brating In song ; reciting in verse. 


SING4NG, ft. The act of uttering sounds 
with musical inflections; musical articu- 
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1. &agb; not oempiex ar oampouad. «»cce 4 onof tl»i£w^ 84«waln Arise,' 

That idea wtdak wpwn am detaiwdoato «ad Mara in the ni dagrae of Gemini 

tUa«, is catted a etnfnlar idee, whether aha- Encyc. 

pie, complex or compand. Pa*. SINISTER-HANDED, «. Left-handed, 

2. la grammar, wprw el ng am person or „.[#*»«*•] 

thing; at, the tmg s dnr number. Tht m- SINTSTERLY, «A. Absurdly; ptrvemly; 
ytdar number stands opposed to dttol and unfairly. A. Wood, 

ptmol , SINISTROR'SAL, a. [limiter and Gr.sfr*, 

A Particular; eariaimy by itealf; unexam- to rite.] 

pled ; at, a si n gula r phenomenon. Your Kiting from left to right, aa a spiral line or 
case is hard, but not- tmpaJer. helix. Henry. 

4 . Remarkable; eminent; unusual; rare; SINTSTROUS, a- Being on tha left tide; 
as, a man at angular gravity, or emguktr inclined to the left. Broom. 


5. Not common ; odd; implying something 
oenturable or not approved. 

His seel 

None seconded, as singular and nub. 

MiUo n. 

6. Being alone; that of which there is but 
one. 

These busts of the emperors and empresses 
are scarce, and some of them almost singular 
in their kind. Addin a. 

SINGULAR, n. A particular instance. 
[Unusual.'] More. 

SINGULARITY, «. [Fr. m ingidaritl.) Pe- 
culiarity; some character or quality of a 
thing by which it is distinguished from all, 
or from most others. 

PUny addeth this singularity to that soil, 
that the second year the very foiling of the 
seeds yleldeth corn. Raleigh. 

2. An uncommon character or form ; some- 
thing curious or remarkable. 

I took node* of this little figure for the ttn- 


2. Wrong ; absurd ; perverse. 

A knave or fool can do no ham, even by the 
[ most emUtrmu end absurd choice. Bentley. 
SINlSTROUSLY, ado. Perversely ; wrong- 


feSCTSS ** 

; ee Saturn in Aries, 8. To diminish; to lower or lessen; do- 
degveeef Gemini grads. 

Burge. 1 mean net that we shoeM sin* ear flftot 
, a, Left-handed, out of covetousness. Majore. 

9. To cause to decline or ftdL 

lemdljr; pervemly; Thy cruel and uimafral hart ofpowar 

A. Wood. Hm sent thy fother mare than sll Ms years, 
mister and Gr. spew, Jews. 

10. Toeupprees; to conceal; to intervert 
, aa a spiral line or If sent with ready money to buy any tUag, 

Henry. and yea happen to be out of pocket, Auk the 
g on the left side ; money, and take up the goods on aceoent. 

Broom. {Varna «/.J s*$. 

rveree. 11. To depress; to lower in value or amount, 

no ham, even by the Greet importations may sink the prioe of 
t cheios. Bootleg. goods. 

Perversely ; wrong- “ • ? »*“• 5 to W5 diminish or an- 
r nihilate by payment; as, to Auk the na- 
me the left aa the tion * 1 d#bt , . 

18. To waste; to dissipate; as, to tink an 

• rm id Th« nU «*tate. 


"fTJ 2 - With a tendency to use the left as the , J™ *^T . . 

there u but stronger hand. "* To ***** *° di *"P* te i ••* *o tmJk an 

! !*£ «nteSa ,r r*»M»,-wa,,n. 


coinciding wun neve, vises cur. i ...... * n 

1. To fall by the force of greater gravity, in JPKi , ^*^ng » t 

a medium or substance of le£ spSriflc d «9««Nr- _ 


l. An uncommon character or form ; some- _ **2* , in de ^ ™ lr€l P,< hlx * 
thing curious or remarkable. 2. To fall gradually. 

I took nodee of this little figure for the tin- He «■* down ln hU ch « rl < }t * * »*• 

gularitg of the Instrument Addison. 3. To enter or penetrate into any body. 

3. Particular privilege, prerogative or dis- The stone tank into his forehead. 
Unction. 


foot. Some spodM ANrood or timber « W**/ R ublic ^ P ur ' 

will in water Oil will not An* in QT c v h “‘ n * the ■tyh for the government 
water and many other liquids, for it is spe- LESS, «. ^ om . *j n i 

cihcally lighter. P !!3L ^ Christ yielded a emlito 


The stone tank into his forehet 


Nobuhop of Rome ever took upon him this 4. To foil , to become lower; to subside or 
name of Angularity, (universal bishop.) Hooker. settle to a level. 

Catholicism — must be understood in opposi- The Alps and Pyrenees Ank before him. 


Catholicism — must be understood in opposi- 
tion to the legal singularity of the Jewish na- 
tion. Pearton 

4* Character or trait of character different 
from that of others; peculiarity. The 
singularity of living according to the strict 
precepts of the Gospel is highly to be com- 
mended. 

5. Oddity. 

0. Celibacy. [Not in usej J. Taylor. 

SIN'GULARIZE, c. t. To make single. 
[Net in use.] 

SINGULARLY, ado. Peculiarly; iu a man- 
ner or degree not common to others. It 
is no disgrace to be singularly good. 

2. Oddly; strangely. 

3. So aa to express one or the singular num- 
ber. Morton. 

SIN'GULT, a. [L. singultus.] A sigh. [Not 


The Alps and Pyrenees Ank before him. 

Additm. 

5. To be overwhelmed or depressed. 

Our country sinks beneath the yoke. Skak. 

6. To enter deeply ; to be impressed. 

Let these sayings tink down into your ears. 

Luke ix. 

7. To become deep ; to retire or foil within 
the surface of any thing ; as, the eyes sink 
into the head. 


pure ; perfect Christ yielded a smlon 
obedience. 

2. Free from tin; innocent ; at, a sinless 
soul. Drydsn. 

SIN'LESSNKSS, n. Freedom from sin and 
guilt Boy It. 

SIN'NER, n. One that has voluntarily vio- 
lated the divine law ; a moral agent who 
has voluntarily disobeyed any divine pre- 
cept or neglected any known duty. 

2. It is used in contradistinction to taint, 
to denote an unregenerate person; one 
who has not received the pardon of his 
■ins. 

3. An offender; a criminal. Dryilen. 
SIN'NER, v. i. To act as a sinner; in lech- 
erous language. 

Whether the (harmcr tinner it or saint It. 

.. .. 


. j „ 4 , . , SIN'-OFFERINO, n. [sin and offering.] A 

8. To foil ; to decline ; to decay ; to de- for * ^thing offered as an 

crease. A free state gradually sinks mto e3tJHtttion f w iin . Exod. xxix. 
rum. U is the duty of government to re- si N 4) PER, \ n. [L. smopis ; Or. eimwtf.} 


vive a sinking commerce. 

Let not the fire sink or slacken. Mortimer . 

9. To fall mto rest or indolence ; as, to sink 

away in pleasing dreams. Addison. 

10. To be lower; to foil ; as, the pnee of 
land will sink m time of peace. 


SJN'OPLE, f Red ferruginous quart*, of a 
blood or brownish red color, sometime* 
with a tinge of yellow. It occurs in small 
but very perfect crystals, and in maaaea 
that resemble some varieties of jasper. 

Cleaveland. 


•ink a pit or a weuT * 

3. To depress; to degrade. His vices stair 
him In mftuny, or in public estimation. 


STN'ICAL. a. ffrom sine 1 Pertaining to a SINK * *• *• Toput under water , to immerse SINTER, a. In mineralogy , cakarious sin- 
abe ^ L J in a fluid ; aa, to sink n ship. ter is a variety of carbonate of lime, oom- 

SIN'ISTER, a. [L. Probably the primary 2 - To make by dining or delving; as, to posed of asenes ofouccemiro Uyers, con- 

^ u monk, defective 1 / em» a pit or a welL centric, plane or undulated, and nearly or 

1. Left ; onthe left band, or the side of the 3 - To^eptyes ; to degrade. His vices stair mute parallel. It appears under various 

i«ft h.n#l • nntwMsd to dexter or rtaki • as. «fr*ny, or in public estimation. forms. Cleaveland. 

‘ ttft: sscgaac 

He sans to aadenalne snother*s interest 6. To bring low ; to reduce in quantity. blackish or bluish spots, sad Hi fragments 
tVmSSZero'Moror*. Son* YeSZt the rim whk regeatSfyfe. 7^' 

S. VTwhKfirir • tBanflrietmia. B. Jonoon, Addison. rtan Stator or font* OSOUM fe Stalsc- 


left hand; opposed to dexter orrtgktsaa, .■» mtofsmv,orinpubUc eetimsuon. 
the emietlrcEe* kj or the sinister side of «’ toto destruction, 

an escutcheon. If I have a eenadence, let it sink me. Skat 

2. Evil; bad; corrupt; perverse; dishonest; 8. To cause to foil or to be plunged. 

as, smieter means; sinister purpose. Woodteara 

He aeons te undermine another's interest 6. To bring low ; to redoes in quantity, 
by any sinister or inferior arts. Son* You rnsrir the river with r e p ea t ed draughts. 

3 . Unnteky; mauspkioits. B. Jonoon. \ Addison 
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SINT7ATE, v. U [L. mw.] To wind; to 
turn ; to bend In and out W oo d war d. 

SINOJATE, «, In botany, a einuaU leaf i« 
one that Has large curved breaks in the 
margin, resembling bays, as in the oak. 

Martyn. 

SINUATION, a. A winding or bendina in 
and out. Halt. 

5INUOS1TY, n. [L. timumu, that.] The 
quality of bending or curving hi and out; 
or a series of bends and turns in arches or 
other irregular figures. 

IINTJOUS, a. [Fr. tmuetue, from L. «««.] 
Winding ; crooked; bending in and out ; 
as, a tbntotu pipe. 

Streaking the ground with tinuous trace. 

MlUon. 

il'NUS, n. [L. a bay.] A bay of the sea ; 
a recess in the shore, or an opening into the 
land. Bwmet. 

2. In anatomy, a cavity in a bone or other 

part, wider at the bottom than at the en- 
trance. Encyc. 

3. In turgery, a little cavity or sack in which 

pus is collected ; an abscess with only a 
small orifice. Encyc. Parr. 

4. An opening ; a hollow. 

BIP, v. t. [Sax. j-ipan, to sip, to drink in, to 
macerate ; D. nppen ; Dan. tuber ; Sw. 
eupa ; Ir. tttbham ; W. sipiaw, to draw the 
Ups; tipian, to tip; Fr. toupe , touper; 
Eng. top, tup, turner. See Class Sb. No. 79.] 

1. To take a I Hum into the mouth in small 

quantities by the lips ; as, to sip wine ; to 
rip tea or come. Pope. 

2. To drink or imbibe in small quantities. 
Every herb that tipt the dew. Milton. 

3. To draw into the mouth ; to extract , as, 
a bee rip# nectar from the flowers. 

4. To drink out ofc 

They skhn the floods, and tip the purple 
flow’ra. Dryden. 

SIP, v. i. To drink a small quantity ; to take 
a fluid with the lips. Dryden. 

SIP, a. The taking of a liquor with the lips ; 
or a small draught taken with the Ups. 

One tip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight, 
Beyond the bliss of dreams. Milton. 

SIPE, v. L To oom ; to issue slowly ; as a 
fluid. [ Local ] Grate. 

HPH'ILIS, a. [Or. si^Xef, deformed.] The 
venereal disease. 

SIPHILITKJ, a. Pertaining to the vene- 
real disease, or partaking of Its nature. 
SITHON, a. [L. tipko, ttpo; Gr. */$«*; It 
tifone ; Fr. eiphon; Sp. t\fon. Qu. from 
the root of tip.] 

1. A bent pipe or tube whose legs are of 
unequal length, used for drawing liquor 
out of a vessel by causing it to nse over 
the rim or top. For this purpose, the 
shorter leg is inserted in the liquor, and 
the air ts exhausted by being drawn 
through the longer leg. The liquor then 
rises by the weight of the atmosphere to 
supply the vacuum, till it readies the top 
of the vessel, end then doeoonds in the 
longer leg of the siphon. 

2. The pipe by which the chambers of a 

shell communicate. Ed. Encyc. 

SIPHUN'CULATRD, a. [L. tipimmbe, a 
little siphon.] 


Having a little siphon or spent, as a vibe. SIRNAMK, is meet eanectly written Sw- 

&IPTED, pp. Drawn in with the lipe/^m- SlESTa. A» Encyc. 

Wbed in small quantities. 8IROCW, a. [ltd*/ Sp. draw msalo- 

SIPTER, n. One that sips. $*»*.] 

8IFPET, a. A small sop. [IF* hi sue.] A pernicious wind that Hows from the seuth- 
s Milton. east in Italy, called the Syrian wind. It 

81 QUIS. [L. if any on#.] These Words is said to resemble die steam from die 

give name to a notification by a candi- mouth of an oven, 

date for orders of his intention to inquire SIR/RAH, a. A word of reproach and con- 
whether any impediment may be aUedged tempt ; used in addressing vile diameters, 
against him. ... Go, rirroA, to my cell Aha*. 

SIR, a. tur. [Fr. tire, and new, in as on- [I know not whenee we have this word. 
tievr ; Norm, etre, lord ; Corn, eisa, fbther ; The common derivation of it from eir, ha, 
Heb. *rw thur, to sing, to look, observe, & ridiculous.] 

watch, also to rule. The primary sense SIRT, a. eert. [L. eyrtit.) A quicksand, 
is to stretch, strain, hold, Ac. whence the [Ate ta toe.] 

sense of a ruler or chief.] SIRUP, a. ntr'up. [Oriental See Skerbet 

1. A word of respect used in addresses to and Absorb.] 

men, as madam is in addresses to women. The sweet juice of vegetables or fruits, or 
It signifies properly lord, corresponding to other juice sweetened; or sugar boiled 

domtnut in Latin, don in Spanish, and heir with vegetable infusions. Cote. 

in German. It is used in the singular or SIR'UPED, a. Moistened or tinged with 
plural. airup or aweet juice. Drayton. 

Speak on, sir. Skak. SIR'UPY. a. Like sirup. or nartakine of its 

But, tin, be ludden in the execution. Aha*. P* i#JjL 

3. It is used by Shakspeare for man. SIS'KIN, a. A bird, die greenfinch ; an- 

In the election of s tir to rare. [Not in a##.] ofker name of the aberdevine. 

4. In American colleges, the title of a mas- Johnson. Diet . Nat. Hut. 

ter of arts. The siskin or aberdevine is the Frinyilla 

5. It is prefixed to lom, in sirloin ; as, a tir- tpinut; the greenfinch, the Fr. ckloru, a 

loin of beef. This practice is said to have ^Different species. Ed. Encyc. 

originated in the knighting of a loin of S1SS, v.i. [D. tttsen; Dan. muter; G. 
beef by one of rite English kings in a fit of tauten ; Sw. sum, to bum, rush, hiss, 
good humor. Additon. whistle.] 

G. Formerly the title of a priest. Spenter. Tp his# ; « legitimate word in wmertal popu- 
SIRE, n. [supra.] A father; need in poetry. h* r ate in New England. 

And raise hi. Usue like a loving tire. Shak. SISTER, n. [Sax. j-peoyteji ; D. outer ; G. 

2. The male parent of a beast ; particularly tchwetter, Sw. tyeter; Dan. ideter; Russ, 

used of horses ; as, the horse Lad a good tetira ; PoL eioetra ; Da lm a t ia n , neixtre.] 
tire, but a bad dam. Johnton. 1. A female born of the same parents; cor- 

3. 1 1 is used in composition ; as, in grandnre, relative to brother. 

for grandfather; great grandtire, great 2. A woman of the same faith ; a female fel- 
grandfather. low Christian. 

SIRE, v. t. To beget ; to procreate ; used of If a brother or titter be naked and destitute 
beasts. Shak. of daily food— James 11. 

Sl'ltEI), pp. Begotten. 3. A female of the same kind. Shak. 

SIR'EN, n. [L. ; Fr. turine ; It. tirena ; from 4 ‘ °“ e . of th ® U®* m ofthe «®« 
Heb. Tie shur, to sing.] condition; aa.nrier-friuti. Pope. 

1. A mermaid. In ancient mythology, a god- A female of the same society; as the 

dess who enticed men into her power by ™ * c ° nv i nt - v , , , 

the charms of music, and devoured them. SISTER, r. t. To resemble closely. [Lit- 
Hence in modem use, an enticing woman ; *"_*»«*] . Shak. 

a female rendered dangerous by her en- SISTER, r. u To be akin ; to be near to. 
ticements. {Little wed.1 Shak. 

Sing, ilrcu, to thyself, and I will dote. Shak. SISTERHOOD, a. [ titter and Aoorf.] Sis- 

2. A species of lisard in Carolina, constitu- few collectively, or a society of sisters ; or 

ting a peculiar genus, destitute of posterior a society of females united in one faith or 
extremities and pelvis. Cuvier. order. Additon. 

SIR'EN, a. Pertaining to a siren, or to the 2. The office or duty of a sister. [Little 
dangerous enticements of music; be- •‘*•41 

witching j fascinating j as, a wren song. SISTER-IN-LAW, a. A husband’s or wife’s 
SIRI'ASIS, a. [Gt. wmmeit. See Sinus.] niter. Euth. 

' An inflammation of the brain, proceeding SISTERLY, a. like a sister ; becoming a 
from toe excessive beat of the sun ; phrensy sister; affectionate; as, sisterly k i ndn es s , 

almost peculiar to children. SIT, v.i. prat, eat ; old pp. titten. [Goth. 

Johnton. Coxt. titan ; Sax. yitan or nrran ; D. sittea; G. 

, SIR'IUS, a. [L. from the Gr. ntf, the sun.] titnen ; Sw. sttto ; Dan. odder ; L. eedeo; 

The him and bright star called the dog- It tedere ; Fr. eeoir, whence atteoir, to set 

star, in the mouth of the constellation Ca- or place, to lav, to assess, from the parti- 

nil main. dple of which wt have eutite, emm, a 

SIR*L01N, a. A particular piece of beef so sitring, a session, whence me, by contrao- 

oalled. [See Sir.] tion ; W. eeza, to ait habitually; tent, to 


witching ; fascinating ; as, a tire a song. 

SIRI'ASIS, a. [Gr. wmtmt. See Siriut.] 
* An inflammation of the brain, proceeding 
from the excessive heat ofthe sun; phrensy 
almost peculiar to children. 

Johnton. Cose. 

SIR'IUS, a. [L. from the Gr. ntf, the sun.] 
The lute and bright star called the dog- 
star, in the mouth of the constellation Ca- 
nil major. 

SIR*LOlN,a. A particular piece of beef so 



S I T 


F***4«; Ana. imm, Ammo, mkm* to 
«t ; It. tmdkm i , limitm, and nMm; 
Com. sesrita, tosft. It coineidtt with to# 
Ch. & Hob. ia* and Heb. mr to set, plaoe 

to found, and perhaps with to* Ar. j*, 
sadda, to stop, close or auk* firm. See 
Class Sd. No. 31. 56. See 5W.] The Sp. 
sftfar, to besiege, is toe same word differ- 
ently applied.] 

1. To rest upon toe buttocks, as animals; 
as, to sit on a softs or on toe ground. 

2. To perch ; to rest on toe feet ; as fowls. 

3. To occupy a seat or place in an official 
capacity. 

The scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
smc Matto. xxiH. 

4. To be in a state of rest or idleness. 

Shall your brethren go to war, and shall ye 

sit here? Num. xxxii. 

5. To rest, lie or bear on, as a weight or 
burden ; as, grief sits heavy on his heart 

6. To settle; to rest; to abide. 

Pale horror sat on e«ch Arcadian ihce. 

Drydsn. 

7. To incubate; to cover and warm eggs 
for hatching ; as a fowl. 

As the partridge sittsth on eggs and hatcheth 
them not — Jer xvii. 

8. To be adjusted ; to be, with respect to 
fitness or unfitness ; as, a coat sits well or 
ill. 

This new and gorgeous garment, majesty, 
Sits not so easy on me as you think. Skak. 

9. To be placed in order to be painted ; as, 
to sit for one's picture 

10. To be in any situation or condition. 
Suppose all the church lands’ 'to be thrown 

up to the laity , would the tenants tt t easier in 
their rents than now ? Swift 

11. To hold a session; to be officially en- 
gaged in public business ; as judges, legis- 
lators or officers of any kind. The house 
of commons sometimes sits till late at 
night The judges or tin courts sit in 
Westminster hall. The commissioners 
sU every day. 

12. To exercise authority; as, to sit in judg- 
ment. One council sits upon life and 
death. 

13. To be in any assembly or council as a 
member ; to have a seat. 1 Macc. 

14. To be in a local position. The wind sits 
fair. [Unusual.] 

To sit at meat, to he at table for eating. 

To sit down , to place one’s self on a chair or 
other seat; as, to sit down at a meal. 

2. To begin a siege. The enemy sat down 
before the town. 

3. To settle ; to fix a permanent abode. 

Spenser. 

4. To rest; to cease as satisfied. 

Here we cannot sit doom, but still proceed 
in our search. Rogers. 

To sit out, to be without engagement or em- 
ployment [ Littk mod.] Samderson. 

To ut up, to nse to be raised from a recum- 
bent posture. 

He that was dead sat up, and began to speak. 

Luke vii. 

2. Not to go to bed ; as, to sil tq» late at 
nijjht; also, to watch; as, to sit up with a 

SIT, r.^Tokeep the seat upon. H exits a 
horse well. [This phrase is e ffipti e af .] 


2. To tit me down, tooHUm down, to sit 
*hem down, equivalent to I mM msatf 
fce. are fkmfllar pkraato need by good wn* 
ten, though deviations from strict propri- 
ety. 

They sat them down te weep. Milium. 

3. “The court tees sat,” an expression of 
Addison, is a frees impro pr iety. 

SITE, n. [L. situs , Eng. soot; from the root 
of L. seise, to sit The Roman ptoatmeia- 


of L. seieo, to sit The Roman pronuncia- 
tion was sestos.] 

1. Situation ; local position ; as, the rite of 
a city or of a house. 

2. A seat or ground-plot ; as, a miH-stfe. 
But we usually say, miU-M 0 t, by which 
we understand the place where a mill 
stands, or a place convenient for a mill. 

3. The posture of a thing with reapect to 
itself. 

The semblance of a lever fix’d 
In melancholy sits. Thomson. 

[This is improper.! 

SITED, a. Placed; situated. [Not in use.] 
Spenser. 

S ITT AST, n. 4 hard knob growing on a 
horse's back under the saddle. Far. Diet. 
SITH, a do. [Sax. yib, p J>^an.] Since ; in 
later times. [ObsA Spenser. 

SITHE, a. Time. [Ohs.! Spenser. 

S1THE. See SYTHE. 

SITH'ENCE, 1 ado. [Sax. n»an.] Since; 
SITH'ES, j in liter times. [06*.] 

Spenser. 

SITTER, n. [from sit] One that sits. The 
Turks are great sitters. Bacon. 

2. A bird that sits or incubates Mortimer. 
SITTING, ppr. Resting on the buttocks, 
or on the feet, as fowls ; incubating ; 
brooding ; being in the actual exercise of 
authority, or being asaembled for that pur- 
pose. 

2. a In botany, sessile. 

SITTING, n. The posture of being on a seat 

2. The act of placing one’s self on a seat , 
as, a sitting down. 

3. The act or time of resting in a posture 
for a painter to take the likeness. For a ! 
portrait, six or seven sittings may be re- 1 
quired 

4. A session ; the actual presence or meet- 
ing of any body of men in their seats, 

i clothed with authority to transact busi- 
! ness; as, a sitting of the judges of the 
king's bench; a sitting of toe house of 
commons ; during toe sitting at the su- 
preme court 

5. An uninterrupted application to business 
or study for a time ; course of study uuin- 
termitted. 

Por the understanding of any one of Paul i 
epistles, 1 read it through at one sitting. 

lacks. 

6. A time for which one sits, as at play, at 

work, or on a visit Dryden, 

7. Incubation ; a resting on eggs for hatch- 
ing ; as fowls. ( 

The male bird am imm tbs female with bis 
songs, daring the whole time of her sitting. 

Addison. 

SITUATE;, a. [Fr. sksur ; It. sUnare , situ- 
ate ; Sp. situstr ; from L. situs, sedeo.] 

1. Placed, with respect to any other object; 
as, a town sHuate on a hill or on the sea 


[Bern la toe United Stales, tote weed is teas 
•md than sHmatod, but both ere waff entoari- 

SmjfATED, a. [See Situate.] Se at ed, pla- 
ced or standing with vwpeet to any otoor 
object; as, a city situated on a decIWty, 
or in front of a lake ; a town well stimhd 
fat trade or manufacture# ; an obeervatory 
well situated fm observation of too atom. 
New York is situated in the forty-find de- 
gree of N. latitude. 

a - Raced or being in any state or oonditian 
with regard to men or things. Observe 
how the executor is situated with roepect 
to the heirs. 

SITUATION, a. [Fr.; It. sitmamons.] Po- 
sition ; seat ; location in respect to some- 
thing else. The situation of London is 
more favorable for foreign commerce than 
that of Paris. The situation of a stranger 
among people of habits differing from his 
own, cannot bo pleasant 

2. State; condition. He eqjoys a situation 
of ease and tranquility. 

3. Circumstances; temporary state; used 
of persons in a dramatic scene. Johnson. 

4. Place ; office. He has a situation in the 
war department^ or under government 

SIV'AN, n. The third month of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical year, aniwering to part of 
our May and part of Jane. 

SIX, a. [Fr. six ; L. sex ; It sei; Sp. seis , 
D. net ; G. seeks ; Dan. & Sw. sex; Sax. 
jix; Gr. i(. Qu. Sans, shashta, Heb. wtr 
shifth.] Twice three ; one more than five. 

SIX, a. The number of six or twice three. 
To be at sue and seven, or as more generally 
used, at iixes and sevens, is to be in disor- 
der. Bacon. Swift. Skak. 

SIX'FOLD, a. [six and fold; Sax. jix and 
yealb.] 

Six times repeated ; six double ; six times 
as much. 


SIX'PENCE, a. [six and pence.] An En- 
glish silver coin of the value of six pennies , 
half a shilling. 

2. The value of six pennies or lialf a shil- 
ling. 

SIX'-PENNY, a. Worth sixpence; u, a 


2. Placed ; pondering. * 
Pleasor* situate te feUl ai 


six-penny loaf. 

»> SIX -r ETA LED, a. In botany, having 
•’ six dutinot petals or flower leave*. 

« Martyn. 

»f SIX 'SCORE, a. [six and score.] Six times 
i* twenty ; one hundred and twenty. 

* SIXTEEN, a. [Sax fixccne, r.xcynej*^ 
i- and ten ; noting the sum of six and ton. 

SIXTEENTH, a. [Sax. yixteo>a.] The 
1 sixth after the tenth; the ordinal of six- 
teen. 

: SIXTH, n. [Sax. yixta.] The first after too 
fifth; the ordinal of six. 

; SIXTH, n. The sixth port 

2. In mitfic, a hexactonrd, an interval of two 
, kinds ; the minor sutb, consisting of torso 
tones and two semitones major, and too 
major sixth, composed of four tones and n 
major semitone. RomtHtu, 

SIXxH'LY, adv. In the sixth pUet. 

Bacon. 

i SIXTIETH, a. [Sox. f a t e— go H .1 The 
ordinal sixty. 

SIXTY, a. [Sox. yiimg.] Ton times six. 

SIXTY, n. The number of six times tan. 
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SIZABLE, a. [home.] Of considerable 
bulk. 

2. Being of reasonable or suitable rise ; m, 
m able timber. 

SIZE, n. [either contracted from omim, or 
from die L. soissus. I take it to be from 
die former, and from the ien»e of vetting, 
ae we apply the word to the asshe of 
bread.] 

1. Bulk; bigness; magnitude; extent of 
superficial. Sise particularly expresses 
thickness ; as, the size of a tree or of a 
mast ; the sise of a ship or of a rock. A 
man may he tall, with little she of body. 

2. A settled quantity or allowance, [con- 
tracted from assise.] 

3. Figurative bulk ; condition as to rank 
and character ; as, men of less sue and 
quality. [iVTot much used.] L' Estrange. 

SIZE, *. [W. syth, stiff, rigid, and sue, Sp. 
sisa ; from the root of assize, that which 
sets or fixes.] 

1. A glutinous substance prepared from dif- 
ferent materials ; used in manufactures. 

2. An instrument consisting of thin leaves 
fastened together at one end by a rivet ; 
used for ascertaining the size of pearls. 

Encyc. 

SIZE, v. t. To adjust or arrange according 
to size or bulk. Hudibrtu. 

2. To settle ; to fix the standard of ; as, to 
the weights and measures. [iVoto little 
used ] 

3. To cover with size ; to prepare with size. 

4. To swell ; to increase tne bulk of. 

Beaum. Sf Fletcher. 

5. Among Cornish miners, to separate the 
finer from die coarser parts of a metal by 
stfting them through a wire sieve. Encyc. 

SI'ZED, pp. Adjusted according to size; 
prepared with sue. 

2. a. Having a particular magnitude. 

And as my love is siz'd my fear is so. 

Shak 

[Note. — This word is used in compounds, as, 
Urve-sised, common-sized, middle-tier d, See. j 
SlZ'EL, «. In coming, the residue of bars of 
silver, after pieces are cut out for coins. 
SI'ZER, n. In the University of Cambridge, 
a student of the rank next oelow that of 
a pensioner. 

SI'ZINESS, «. [from thy.] Glutinousness ; i 
viscousness ; the quality of si so ; as, the 
tininess of blood. 

Sl’ZY, a. [from sise.] Glutinous; thick and 
viscous; ropy; having the adhesiveness 
of size ; as, stay blood. Jrbuthnot, 

SKAD'DLE, n. [Sax. ycaj>, yceaj*.] Hurt; 

damage. [JVof hi use.] 

SKAD'DLE, a. HurtAil ; mischievous. [Not 
*n use.] Ray. 

SKAD'DONS, n. The embiyoe of bees. 

[Not in usej Bailey. 

SK AIN, it. [Fr, escaigne.] A knot of thread, 
yarn or auk, or a number of knota collect- 
ed. 

SKA'INSMATE, u. A messmate ; a com- 
panion. m use.] Shak. 

SKALD, ». [Qu. Sw. scalla, to sing.] An 
ancient Scandinavian poet or bard. 
SKATE, n. [D. tchaaU ; probably from the 
root of ihoot ; It scatto, a slip or slide.] 

A sort of shoe furnished with a smooth iron 
for sliding on ice. 

[“ Skates is called a Dutch word by a writer 


of the time of Chariee II.” Wsstm.Rev. 
No* 27. p. 86. — E. H. B.] 

SKATE, v. i. To slide or move on skates. 
SKATE, a. [Sax. yceabba ; L. sguatus, squa- 
tina; W. cdth vor, or morgath, that is, seo- 
cat. This shows that sms is formed on 
cat. The primary senee of ettt, I do not 
know; but in W. cdth sithm, is a hare; 
that is, furze- or gone- cat,] 

A fish of the ray kind, (Raui Bath f) called 
1 the variegated ray-fish. It is a flat fish, 
the largest and thinnest of the genua, some 
of them weighing nearly two hundred 
pounds. Diet. Nat. Hitt. 

i SKATER, n. One who lkaies on ice. 

Johneon. 

SKEAN, n. [Sax. j-agen.] A short sword, 
or a knife. [JVot in ure.] Bacon. Spenser. 
SKEED. See SKID. 

SKEEL, ft. [G. schale, Eng. shell.] A shal- 
low wooden vessel for holding milk or 
cream. [Local.] . Grose. 

SKEET, a. A lone scoop used to wet Abe 
sides of ships or the sails. Mar. Diet. 
SKEG, n. A sort of wild plum. Johnson. 
SKEG'GER, n. A little salmon. Walton. 
SKEL'ETON, n. [Fr. squelette ; It schele- 
tro ; Sp. esqueleto, Gr. e/uXtrof, dry, from 
ffiwAXw, to dry, that is, to contract ; allied 
perhaps to L. calleo, callus.] 

1. The bones of an animal body, separated 

from the flesh and retained in their natu- 
ral position or connections. When the 
bones are connected by the natural liga- 
ments, it is called a natural skeleton ; when 
by wires, or any foreign substance, an ar- 
tificial skeleton. Encyc. Wistar. 

2. The com pages, general structure or frame 
of any thing ; the principal parts that sup- 
port the rest, but without the appendages. 

•1. A very thin or lean person. 

SKEL'LUM, ». [G. schelm.] A scoundrel. 
[Not in use.] 

SKEP, n. A sort of basket, narrow at the 
bottom and wide at the top. [Not used hi 
America.] Tusser. 

2. In Scotland, the repositoty in which bees 
lay their honey. Johnson. 

SKEPTIC. See SCEPTIC. 

SKETCH, n. [D. schets ; G.skhze; Fr. 
esquiste ; Sp. esquicto , It. tcAmo, a sketch, 
a squirting, a spurt, a gushing, a leap, hop 
or 1 risking ; schtzzare, to squirt, to spin, 
stream or spout. We see the primary 
sense of the verb is to throw, the sense of 
shoot, It. scattare, L. scateo .] 

An outline or general delineation of any 
thing ; a first rough or incomplete draught 
of a plan or any design ; as, the sketch of a 
building ; the sketch of an essay. 
SKETCH, v. t. To draw the outline or ge- 
neral figure of a thing ; to make a rough 
draught. Watts. 

2. To plan by giving the principal points or 
•ideas. Dryden. 

SKETCH'ED,pp. Having the outline drawn. 
SKETCHING, ppr. Drawing the outline. 
SKEW, ode. [G. schief, Dm.skucv.] Awry; 

obliquely. [See Asketo.] 

SKEW, v. t. [Dan. sheerer , to twist or dis- 
tort.] 

1. To look obliquely upon ; to notice slightly. 

[Ato m MS.] Beaum, 

2. To shape or form in an oblique way. 
[Not in tut.] 


SKEW, f. L To wafr shM q uely . [LoenL] 

SKEWER,*. A piu of wood or iron for 
fastening meat to a spit, or for keeping it 
in form while roasting. Drydsn. 

SKEW'ER, e. f. To fasten with skewers. 

SKID, n. A curving timber to preserve a 
ship’s side from injury by heavy bodies 
hoisted or lowered against it; a slider. 

Mar. Diet. 

2. A chain used for fastening the wheel of a 
wagon, to prevent its turning when de- 
scending a steep hill. Encyc. 

SKIFF, a. [Fr. esquif; It. tchifo ; 8p.es- 
yt dfo ; L. tcapha; G. sch\f ; from the 
same root as sktp.] 

A small light boat resembling a yawl. 

Mar. Diet. 

SKIFF, e. t. To pass over in a light boat. 

SKILL, n. [Sax. ycylan, to separate, to dis- 
tinguish; Ice. &Sw. slciHa, Dan. tkiller, to 
diride, sever, part; whence shield, that 
which separates, and hence that which 
protects or defends; D. tcheelen, to differ ; 
schillen , to peel or pare. Scale is from the 
root of these word*, as in shell, Sax. sc>l, 
jeeal. In Heb. Van is foolish, perverse, 
and as a verb, to pervert, to be foolish or 
perverse ; in Cli. to understand or con- 
sider, to look, to regard, to cause to know, 
whence knowledge, knowing, wise, wis- 
dom, understanding ; Rab. to be ignorant 
or foolish ; Syr. to be foolish, to wander 
in mind, also to cause to understand, to 
know, to perceive, to discern, also to err, 
to do wrong, to sin, to fail in duty; 
whence foolish, folly, ignorance, error, 
sin, and understanding ; Sam. to be wont 
or accustomed, to look or behold. The 
same verb with v, Heb. Vaw signifies to 
understand, to bo wise, whence wisdom, 
understanding, also to waste, to scatter or 
destroy, to bereave, also to prosper , Ch. 
to understand ; to complete, to per- 
fect; V>3 with a prefix. This signi- 
fies also to found, to lay a foundation; 
Syr. to found, also to finish, complete, 

adorn, from the same root; Ar. Jisruii 
shakala, to bind or tie, whence Eng. 
shackles i also to he dark, obscure, in- 
tricate, difficult, to form, to make like, 
to be of a beautiful form, to know, to be 
ignorant, to agree, suit or become. These 
verbs appear to be formed on the root * 73 , 
*713 to bold or restrain, which coincides in 
signification with the Ch. & Eth. bro to be 
able, L. calleo , that is, to strain, stretch, 
reach, and with b^3 to perfect, that is, to 
make sound, or to reach the utmost limit. 
The sense of folly, error, sin, perverse- 
ness, is from wandering, deviation, Gr. 
suohiss ; the sense of sktll and understand- 
ing is from separation, discernment, or 
from taking, holding or reaching to, for 
strength and knowledge are allied, and 
often from tension. The sense of igno- 
rance and error is from wandering or de- 
viation, or perhaps it proceeds from a 
negative sense given to the primary verb 
by the prefix, like ex in Latin, and t in 
Italian. The Arabic sense of fafodingand 
■hackles is from straining. The Eng. 
shall and should belong to this fondly.] 

1. The finafosr knowledge of any art or 
science, tailed with readiness mid dex- 
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Jwty inexecutiou or performance, er in *. To hasten o <m wp a tflririly or with 2. One UiatdeeU initial, pel* or Udes. 
tho application of the art or fefcooe to slight Attention. SKINNINESS, *. The £25* of heUig 

praetioal purposes. Thna we speak of Tb«r awomt wkmoeiA A*«p«rfieiAi*ur- iktsuv. 


poetical purpose*. Thu we speak of They**** 
the skill of a m a themat ici an, of a survey- „ . 

or, of a physician or surgeon, of a mo* SKIMBLE-S- 


or, of a physician or suigeon, of a mo- SKIMBLE-SCAMBLE, a. 
cbanic or seaman. So we raeak of skill in of *c«*6fr.] Wandering; 
management or negotiation. Dryden. Swtfl. word.) 

2. Any particular art [Africans*.] Hooker. SKIM-COULTER, a Ac 

8KITJL - f Tn Irnn* . unientnnA. fflto/l “ e wr face of land. 


aMperutaisur- ate uuty. 

r . SKINNY, a. Consisting of skin, or of akin 

-y« t-n**- . . *?• 


oouher for paring 


• SKIP, v. «. [£ 
To leap; to 
?*nng lamb. 


w, to leap ; Jeo. ekp pa.] 
to spring; at agent or 


X“*?‘ f™"** I 


SKILL, e. i. To be knowing in; to be dex- SKIM'ITRY 
trous in_perfbrmance. [06*.] Speiuer. m rt . » 
2. To differ ; to make difference ; to matter ,. flM i r ; n 
or he of interest [06*.] Hooker. Bacon. MmJz, 
[Thu it ike Teutonic and Gothic tenet of SKIMP'D, 
tke word.] having the 

SKILL'ED, a. Having fomfliar knowledge „,rZ°.hl 


skiemt, a jest 


The lamb thy riot doom* to bleed to-day, 
Had Ua thy reason, would be skip and play f 


or sport; tkiemter , to jest, joke, sport; To tkip over, to pass without notioe; to 
used in the phrase, to ride skmington or omit Bntton. 

ekimitry. SKIP, v. t. To pass over or by ; to omit ; to 

tIM'MED, pp. Taken from the surface ; miss. 

having the thick matter taken from the They who have a mind to seethe Issue, may 
surface ; brushed along. _ these two chapters. Burnet 

LIM'MEIL a. An utenail in the form of a 8 * IP » «• A 1**P5 * bound ; a spring. 


lUM'Misu, pp. Taken from the surface ; 
having the thick matter taken from thej 
surface ; brushed along. I 


united with readmes# mid dexterity in the SKIM'MER, a. An utonril in the form of a a. A leap; a bound ; a spring. 

appUeation of it; familiarly acquainted scoop ; used for skimming liquors. Sidney. 

wiUi ; followed by «* / ae a professor ekslled 2 . One that skims over a subject. [Little SKIPJACK, a. An upstart VEsiremge. 
in logic or geometry; one tkdled m the OW J L SKIP-KENNEL, a. A ackey; a footW 

.K?r rv«( 8 A - 


SKIL'LESS, a. Wanting skill ; artless. [Not ni Z a T ’ V 

*fgiL rrt . „ „ /A** SKIM'-MILK, a. Milk from which the 

SKIL LET, a. [Qu. Fr. ecutUe , ecuellette 1 cream has been taken. 

A small vessel of iron, copper or other metaf, SKJM'MINGS, a . plur. Matter skimmed 3. 


nigra.) " ’ # r See -Skip.] The master of a small tridiug 

iKIM-MILK, a. MUk from which the 
cream has been taken. [from «k*p.] A dancer. 

IKIM'MINGS, a. jplur. Matter skimmed 3. A youngling; a young thoughtless per- 
from the surface of liquors. •on- Shak. 

Edwards, West Indies. 4 < The homfish, so colled. 
iKIN, a. [Sax. ycin; Sw.«*i»m; Dan. «/:»«</, 3- The fh^se maggot 

a skin ; G. tchinden, to flay; Ir. srann, a SKIPPET, a. face Skip and Slyf.] A 
membrane ; W. gsgin , a robe made of skin, **>*H boat. [Not in use.'] Sprnsrr. 

a pelisse, said to be from cm, a spread or SKIPPING, ppr. Leaping; bounding 
covering Butin Welsh, era » a skin, Skipping note*, in music, are notes that sre 
peel or nnd. This may signify a covering, Bot ln regular course, but separate, 
or a peel, from stripping.] SKIPPINGLY, adv. By leap*. 

1. 'The natural covering of animal bodies, SKIRMISH, a. skur'mish. [Vr.eecarmouche , 
consisting of the cuticle or scarf-skin, the It. ecnranuecia ; 8p. escaramuxa ; Port 


with a long handle ; used for heating and from the surfoce ofliquors. 
boiling water and other culinary purposes Edwards , B est Indies. 

SKILL'FUL, a. Knowing ; well versed in SKIN, n. [Sax. j-cin ; Sw. skmn; Dan. tkind, 
any art, hence, dextrous; able in ma- a skin ; G. schinden . , to flay; Ir. irons, a 


any art, hence, dextrous; able in ma- 
nagement; able to perform nicely any 
manual operation in the arts or profes- 
sions , as, a skillful mechanic ; a skillful 
operator in surgery. 

2 Well versed in practice , as, a skillful phy- 
sician. i . me natural covering of animal bodies, 

It is followed by at or in; at, skillful at the consisting of the cuticle or scarf-skin, the 
organ ; skillful in drawing. rete mucosum, and the cutis or hide. The 

SKILL'FULLY, adv. With skill ; with nice cuticle is very thin and insensible ; the 

art , dextrously , as, a machine skillfully cutis is thicker and very sensible. Harvey. 

made , a ship skillfully managed. 2. A hide , a pelt , the skin of an animal 

SK ILL'F P LN ESS, n. The quality of pot- separated from the body, whether green, 

eessing skill; dextrousness , ability to per- d, Z 1 or . ta ” ne ^. 

form well in any art or business, or to 3. The body ; the person ; in ludicrous lan- 
m an age affairs with judgment and exact- 1/ Estrange. 

’* 4. The bark or husk of a plant; the exterior 


membrane ; W. ysoin, a robe made of skin, 
a pelisse, said to be from cm. a spread or 


ness, or according to goou taste or just . . . 

rules ; knowledge and ability derived from of fruits and plants. 1 . A slight fight in war ; a light combat bi 

experience. SKIN, 9. t. To strip off the skin or hide ; to armies at a groat distance from each 

SKll/LING, «. An isle or bay of a barn; flay, to peel. EUis. other, or between detachments and small 

also, a slight addition to a cottage. [Lo- 2. To cover with skin. Hryden. parties. 

col , j 3. To cover superficially. Addison. 2. A contest, a contention, 

SKILT, n. [See Skill.'] Difference. [06s.] SKIN, e. t. To be covered with skin; as, a They never meet twit there’s s skirmish of 
Cleaveland. wound skins over. wit. Shah. 

SKIM, n. [a different orthography of Scum ; SKIN'DEEP, a. Superficial; not deep, SKIRM'JSH, v.i. To fight slightly or hi 

Fr, Bcupif i It. schiunuM : G. tchauvt: D slight* FcUham, siuall iwrtwMU 

schmm ; Dan. & Sw. skum ; Ir. sgemhim, to SKIN-FLINT, n. [skin and /ini.] A very SKIRM ISHER, n. One i diat skinuishes. 
akim.] niggardly person. SKIRM'ISIIING, ppr. lighting slightly or 

Scum; the thick matter that forms on the SKINK, n. [Sax. feenc.] Drink ; pottage. in detached parties . . 

surface of a liquor. [Ldtie used.] [06#.] Bacon. SK F RM'ISHING, «. The act of fighting In 

SKIM, v. t. To take off the thick gross 2. [L. temeu*.] A small lizard of Egypt, a loose or slight encounter, 

matter which separates from any liquid alio, the common name of a genus of lizards, SKIRR, v. t. To icour , to ramble over in 

substance and collects on the surface , as, with a long body entirely covered with order to clear. [Not m use.) Shak. 

to *km milk by taking off the cream. rounded imbricate soaks, all natives of SKIRR, v. i. To scour; to scud; to run 

2. To take off by skimming; as, to skim warm climates. Ed Encyc. hastily. [Not in tut.} Skak. 

cream. Dryden. SKINK, v. i. [Sax. j-cencan ; G. & D. schenk- SKIR'RET, a. A plant iff the genus Slum. 

3 , To pan near the surface; to brush the m > Dan. skienker; Sw. skhnka; Ice. Lee. A/ or timer. 

Mtrfoce slightly. skenkia, to bestow, to make a present] SKJRTtUS. See SC1RRHUS. 


escaramuxa ; O. tcharmuitel ; D. schermut- 
seliny ; Sw. ik&rmytsel ; Dan. tkiermydsel. 
W. ysgarm, outcry; ysgarmu, to eltout, 
ytgarmee, a shouting, a skirmish; from 
garm, a shout The primary senso is to 
throw or drive. In some of the language*, 
skirmish appears to bo connected with a 
word signifying defense; but defense in 
from driving, repelling.] 

t a c. i:„i.i u.* u. 


. A slight fight in war ; a tight combat b\ 
armies at a great distance from each 
other, or between detachments and small 
parties. 

2. A contest , a contention. 

They never meet but there’* s skirmish of 
wit. Shah. 


cal.) 

SKILT, n. [See Skill.] Difference. [06#.] 


surface of a liquor. [LUtle used. ] 

SKIM, v. t. To take off the thick gross 
matter which separates from any liquid 
substance and collects on tbe surface , as, 
to skim milk by taking off the cream. 

2. To take off by skimming ; as, to skim 

cream. Dryden. 

3. To pan near the surface ; to brush the 
surface slightly. 

The swallow skim# the river’s wst’ry hex. 


To serve drink. [06#.] 

SKINK'ER, n. One that serves liquors. 


SKIM, v.u To pass lightly; to glide along J06* ; ] Shalt. 

In an even smooth course, or without flap- SKIN'LESS, a* [from skin.) Having a thin 
pfcng; as, an eagle or hawk skims along skin; as, skinless fruit, 
thesihereal regions. SKINNED, pp. Stripped of the skin; flayed. 

2. To glide along near the surface ; to pan 2. Covered with siun. 
lightly. Pope. SKINNER,*. One that skins. 


SKIRT, n. shsrt. [Sw. ekiorta, a shift or 
close garment ; Dan. ekiort , a petticoat ; 
skiorte , a shsrt, a shift. These word* seem 
to be from the root of short , from cutting 
off] 

1. The lower and loose part of a coat or 
other garment; the part below tbe w«i*t , 
as, the skirt of a eoat or mantle. 1 Sam. xv. 
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3. The ecljp ef ray part «£ 4 mm. Adikm. 

3. Border; edge; margin; extreme part; 

m, the skirt or a foreet; the skirt of a 
town. Dryden. 

4. A woman’s garment like a petticoat 

5. The diaphragm or midriff in animate. 

To tpread the skirt over, in Scripture, to 
take under one’s care and protection. 
Ruth iii. 

SKIRT, v. t. To border; to form the bor- 
der or edge ; or to run along the edge ; as, 
a plain skirted by rows of trees ; a circuit 
skirted round with wood. Addison. 

SKIRT, v. i. To be on the border ; to live 
near the extremity. 

Savages who tkirt along our western fron- 
tiers. S. S. Smith. 

SKIRT'ED, pp. Bordered. 

SKIRTING, ppr. Bordering; forming a 
border. 

SKIT, n. A wanton girl; a reflection ; a jeer 
or Hbe ; a whim. [06s.] 

SKIT, v. t. [Sax. jetton; primarily to throw, 
to sAoot.] To cast reflections. [Local.] 
Grots. 

SKITTISH, a. [Qu. Fr. ecouteux. See 
Scud.] 

1. Shy; easily frightened; shunning famili- 
arity, timorous; as, a restif skittish jade. 

L'Estrange. 

2. Wanton; volatile; hasty. Shak. 

3. Changeable; fickle; as, skittish fortune. 

Shak. 

SKITTISHLY, adv. Shyly; wantonly; 
changeably. 

SKITTISHNESS, n. Shyness; aptness to 
fear approach , timidity. 

2. Fickleness; wantonness. 

SKITTLES, n. Nine pins. War ton. 

SK01/EZITE, n. A mineral allied to Thom- 

itonite, occurring crystflized and massive, 
colorless and nearly transparent When 
a small portion of it is placed in the ex- 
tenor flame of the blowpipe, it twists like 
a worm, f rnwXsS,] becomes opake, and is 
converted into a Uebby colorless glass. 

PhtUtpt. 

SKONCE. See SCONCE. 

SKOR'ADITE, n. [Gr. ox*pU, t garlic; 
from its smell under the blowpipe.] 

A mineral of a greenish color of different 
shades, or brown and nearly black, resem- 
bling the martial arseniate of copper. It 
occurs massive, but generally crystalised 
in rectangular prisms. (ire. Phillips. 
SKREEN. See SCREEN. 

SKRIN6E, properly strings ; a vulgar cor- 
ruption of erings. 

SKOE. See SKEW. 

SKUG, e. t. To hide. [Local.] 

SKULK, v. i. To lurk ; to withdraw into a 
comer or into a close place for conceal- 
ment [See &utt.] 

SKULL, n. [Sw. shall*, skull; skal, a shell ; 
Dan. skal, a shell, the skull, and skoll, the 
skull; D. scheel; G. him-eektUe, brain- 
shell ; Sp. ckolla. See <$6etf.] 

1 rhe bone that forms the exterior of the 
head, and incloses the brain ; the brain-pan. 
It is composed of several parts united at 
the sutures. 

3. A person. 

Skills that cannot teach and will not learn. 

Cetspsr. 


3. SkuH, for skoal or school, of Ml [Not 
smd.] 

SKULLCAP, n. A head pieca. 

2. A plant of the genus Scutellaria, Encyc. 
SKUNK, a. In America, the popular name 
of a fetid animal of the weasel kind; the 
Viverra Mephitis of Linnaeus. 
SKUNK'CABBAGE, \ n. A plant vulgarly 
BKUNKWEED, j so called, the Ts- 
' todes feeiidus, so named from its smell. 

Bigelow. 

SKUTE, n. A boat. [See Scow.] 

SKY, n. [Sw. iky, Dan. skis, a cloud; Dan. 
sky-kimmel, the vault of heaven.] { 

1. Tie aerial region which surrounds the 
earth; the apparent arch or vault of heaven, 
which in a clear day is of a blue color. 

Milton. 

2. The heavens. Dryden. 

3. The weather ; the climate. Johnson. 

4. A cloud; a shadow. [06s.] Gower. 

SKY'-COLOR, n. The color of the sky; a 

particular species of blue color ; azure. 

Boyle. 

SKY'-COLORED, a. Like the sky in color; 

blue ; azure. Addison. 

SKY'-DYED, a. Colored like the sky. 

Pope. 

SKY'EY, a. Like the sky ; ethereal. Shak. 
SKY'ISH, a. Like the sky, or approaching 
the sky. 

The tkyith head 

Of blue Olympus. [J bad word.] Shak. 
SKY'-L'ARK, n. A lark that mounts and 
sings as it flies. ( Alauda arvensis.) 

Spectator. \ 

SKY'- LIGHT, n. A window placed in the] 
ton of a house or ceiling of a room for the 
admission of light. Pope. 

SKY'-ROCKET, n. A rocket that ascends 
high and burns as it flies ; a species of fire 
works. Addison. 

SLAB, a. Thick ; viscous. [JVof used.] 

Shak. 

SLAB, n. [W. Uab, yslab, a thin strip.] A 
piano or table of atone ; as, a marble slab. 

2. An outside piece taken from timber in 
sawing it into boards, planks, &c. 

3. A puddle. [See Slop.] Evelyn. 

Slabs of tin, the lesser masses which the 

workers cast the metal into. These are 
run into molds of stone. 

SLAB'BER, t>. ». [D. slabben; G. schlabben, 
schlabem.] 

To let the saliva or other liquid fall from 
the mouth carelessly ; to drivel. It is also 
written t lover. 

SLAB'BER, e. t. To sup up hastily, as 
liquid food. Barret. 

2. To wet and foul by liquids suffered to fall 
carelessly from the mouth. 

3. To shed ; to spill. 

SLAB'BERER, n. One that slabbers; an 
• idiot. 

SLAB'BERING, ppr. Driveling. 
SLAB'BY, a. Thick ; viscous. [iVot much 
used.] Wiseman. 

2. Wet. [See Sloppy.] 

SLAB-LINE, *. A line or small rope by 
which seamen truss up the main-sail or 
fore-sail. Afar. Diet. 

SLACK, «. [Sax. rl®c ; Sw. slak; W. Uac, 
ysUtc. '‘See the Verb.] 

1. Not tense; not hard drawn ; not firmly 


extended j «, « shock rape; alack rigging ; 
slack shrouds. 

2. Weak; remise; not holding fret; as, a 
dock hand. 

3. Remise ; backward; not using doe dili- 

S ; not earnest or eager ; as, slack in 
nr service; slack in business, 
violent; not rapid; slow ; as, a slack 
pace. Dryden. 

Slack in stays, in seamen’s language, slow 
in going about ; as a ship. Mar. Diet. 
Sloe* water, in teamen's language, the time 
when the tide runs slowly, or the water is 
at rest; or the interval between the flux 
and reflux of the tide. Mar. Diet. ) 

SL&CK, adv. Partially; insufficiently; not 
intensely ; as, slack dried hope ; bread slack 
baked. Mortimer. 

SLACK, a. The part of a tape that hangs 
loose, having no stress upon it. 

Mar. Diet 

SLACK, \ v. i. [Sax. jlacian; D. 
SLACKTEN, / slaaksn; Sw. slakna ; W. 
yslacdu and ytlaciaw, to slacken, to loosen, 
from Hoc, Bag, slack, loose, lax, sluggish.] 

1. To become less tense, Arm or rigid ; to 
decrease in tension ; as, a wet cord slackens 
in dry weather. 

2. To be remiss or backward ; to neglect. 
Deut. xxiii. 

3. To lose cohesion or the quality of adhe- 
sion; as, lime slacks and crumbles into 
powder. Moxon. 

4. To abate ; to become less violent 
Whence these raging fires 
Will slacken, if hu breath stir not their flames. 

Milton. 

5. To lose rapidity ; to become more sliw , 
as, a current of water slackens; the tide 
slackens. Mar. Diet. 

6. To languish ; to fail ; to flag. Ainsworth 
SLACK, 1 v. t. To lessen tension ; to 
SL*ACK'EN, / make less tense or tight; 
as, to slacken a rope or a bandage. 

2. To relax ; to remit ; as, to slacken exer- 
tion or labor. 

3. To mitigate ; to diminish in severity ; as, 
to slacken pam. 

4. To become more slow; to lessen rapidity , 
as, to slacken one’s pace. 

5. To abate ; to lower ; as, to slacken the 
heat of a fire. 

6. To relieve , to unbend ; to remit , as, to 
slacken cares. Denham. 

7. To withhold ; to use less liberally. 

Shak. 

8. To deprive of cohesion; as, to slack 
lime. Mortimer. 

9. To repress ; to check. 

I should be gner’d, young prince, to think 
my presence 

Unbent your thoughts and slacken’d 'em to 
arms. Addison 

10. To neglect. 

Slack not the good presage. Dryden 

1 1. To repress, or make less quick or active. 

Addison 

SLACK, n. Small coal; coal broken into 
small parta. Eng. 

SLACK, ft. A valley or small shallow dell. 

[LoooL] Grose. 

SLACK'EN, n. Among miners, a spungy 
semi-vitrified substance which they mix 
with the ores of metals to prevent their 
fusion. Encyc. 
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SLACKDY, ode. Not tightly; leoeeiy. 

2. Negligently; remissly. 

SLACKNESS, * Looseness ; the state op- 
posite to tendon ; not tightneae or rigidnoes ; 
ea, the slackness of a cord or rope. 

2. Remiaaneaa; negligence; inattention ; as, 

the slackness of men in business or duty; 
slackness in the performance of engage- 
men ta. Hooker. 

3. Slowness ; tardineaa; want of tendency ; 
as, the ilaebutt of flesh to heal. Sharp. 

4. Weakneaa; not intenaeneea. Brerewood. 

SLADE, rt. [Sax. fl**-] A little dell or val- 
ley; also, a flat piece of low moist ground. 
[Local.] Drajfifn. 

SLAG, ». [Dan. dagg.] The droea or recre- 
ment of a metal ; or vitrified cinders. 

’ Boyle. Kirwan. 

SLA1E, n. tla. [Sax. flae.] A weaver’s reed. 

SLAIN, pp. of Slay ; so written for slayen. 
Killed. 

SLAKE, v. t. [Sw. sthcka, Ice. sleecka, to 
quench. It seems to be allied to fay.]) To 
quench, to extinguish; as, t o slake tlunt. 

And slqkc the heav’nly fire. Spenser. 

SLAKE, v. t. slab. To mix with water and 
reduce to a paste ; as, to slake lime. 

SLAKE, v. t. To go out; to become extinct 
Brown. 

2. To grow less tense, [a mistake for Slack.] 

SLAM, v. t. [Ice. lema, to strike, Old Eng. 
lam ; Sax. hlemman, to sound.] 

1. To strike with force and noise; to shut 
with violence ; as, to tlam a door. 

2. To beat ; to cuff. [Local.] Qrote. 

3. To strike down ; to slaughter. [Local.] 

4. To win all the tricks in a hand ; as we 

say, to take all at a stroke or dash. i 

SLAM, i». A violent driving and dashing 
against; a violent shutting of a door. 

2. Defeat at cards, or the winning of all the 
tricks. 

3. The refuse of alum-works; used in York- 
shire as a manure, with r?a weed and 
lime [Local ] 

SLAM'KIN, 1 n. [G.schlampe.] A slut, 1 

SLAM'MERKIN, j a slatternly woman. 


j SLANDEROUS, a. That m m defamatory 

I words or tales; as, a s la n d er ous tongue. 

Pep*- 

2. Containing dander or dofoaation; ca- 
lumnious; as, slanderous words, speeches 
or reports, false and maliciously uttered. 

3. Scandalous; reproachfoL 

8L‘ANDEROUSLY, ad*. With slander; 

calumniously ; with false and malicious re- 
proach. 

SI/ANDEROUSNESS, n. The state or qua- 
lity of being slanderous or defamatory. 

8LANG, old preL of Sling. We now use 

SLANG, N. Low vulgar unmeaning lan- 

BLANK, n. A plant. [Alga marina.] 

Ainsworth. 

SL’ANT, ) a . [Sw. stint*, slant, to slip ; 

SL’ANTING, } perhaps allied to W. 
ysglent, a slide ; and if Ln are the radical 
letters, this coincides with lean, iaefaw.] 

Sloping: oblique; inclined from a direct 
line, whether horisontal or perpendicular ; 
as, a slanting ray of light ; a slanting floor. 

SL'ANT, v. t. To turn from a direct line ; 
to give an oblique or sloping direction to. 

Fuller. 

SL'ANT, is. An oblique reflection or gibe ; 


fasten together farm ptooee; as, the slats 
of a east or a chair. 

SLATCH, n. In ssamsn's language, the pe- 
riod of a transitory breese. Mm. Diet. 

2. An interval of fair weather. Bailey. 

3. Slack. [See&ae*.] 

SLATE, ft. [Fr. eclaler, to split, Sw. slit* ; 
Ir. sgiatm, a tile. Class Ld. J 

rhich readily i 


i slatternly woman. 


[jVbt used or local 1 

SL*ANDER, ». [Norm, etclaunder ; Fr. 
etclandre, Russ. A lenu, klianu, to slander; 
Sw. klandra , to accuse or blame.] 

1. A false tale or report maliciously uttered, 
and tending to injure the reputation of 
another by lessening him in the esteem of 
his fellow citizens, by exposing him to im- 
peachment and punishment, or by impair- 
ing his means of living ; defamation. 

Blackstone. 

Slander, that wont of poisons, ever finds 
An easy entrance to ignoble minds. Heresy. 

2. Disgrace; reproach; disreputation; ill 

name. Shale. 

SL'ANDER, v. t. To defame; to injure by 
maliciously uttering a false report respect- 1 
ing one ; to tarnish or impair the reputa- 
tion of one by false tales, maliciously told 
or propagated. 

SL’ANDERKD, pp. Defamed; injured in 
good name by false and malicious reports. 

SL'ANDEKER, n. A defamer; one who 
injures another by maliciously reporting 
something to his prejudice. 

SL’ANDERING, ppr. Defaming. 


a sarcastic remark. T/» vulgar tUe.1 

2. A copper coin of Sweden, of which 196 1 
pass for one rix-dollar. j 

SL’ANTINGLY, aiv. With a slope or! 
inclination , also, with an oblique hint or 
remark. 

SL'ANTLY, \ ado. Obliquely , in an in- 

SL'ANTWISE, / clined direction. Tusser. 

SLAP, n. [G. tchlappe, a slap ; schlappen, to 
lap; W. ytlapiaw , to slap, from yslab, that 
is lengthened, from llab, a stroke or slap ; 
Uabtaw, to slap, to strap. The D. hat flap 
and klap ; 1 1. schxaffo, for tchlaffo ; L. aiapa 
and schloppus ; Gh. & Syr. nbx. Class Lb. 
No. 36.] 

A blow given with the open hand, or with 
something broad. 

SLAP, c. /. To strike with the open hand, 
or with something broad. 

SLAP, adv. With a sudden and violent blow. 

Arbuthnot. 

SLAPDASH, adv. [flap and dash.] AU at 
once. [Low.] 

SLAPE, a. Slippery ; smooth. [Local.] 

Grose. 

SLAPPING, } a ' Vei ? l “* e ' dgar.] 

SLASH, v. t. [Ice. tlata , to strike, to lash ; 
W. Udth Qu.] 

1. To cut by striking violently and at ran- 
dom ; to cut in long cuts. 

2. To lash. 

SLASH, v. i. To strike violently and at ran- 
dom with a sword, banger or other edged ] 
instrument ; to lay about one with blows. 

Hewing and slashing at their idle shades. 

Spenser . ! 

SLASH, a. A long cut; a cut made at ran- 
dom. Clarendon. 

SLASH TED, pp. Cut at random. 

SLA8H'ING, ppr. Striking violently and 
cutting at random. 

SLAT, ft. fThis is doubtless the sloat of the 
English dictionaries. SoeSloat.J 

A narrow piece of board or timber used to 


ire- 1. An argillaceous stone which readilv spUte 
into plates ; argillite; argillaceous ahist. 
ua- 2. A piece of smooth argillaceous stone, used 
for covering buildings. 

use 3. A piece ef smooth stone of the above 
species, used for writing on. 
an- SLATE, e. t. To cover with slate or plates 
of stone ; as, to slate a roof. [It does not 
signify to tifa.l 

rth. SLATE, ) e. t. To set a dog loose at any 
[|p ; SLETE, / thing. [Local.] Bay. 

W. SLATE-AX, «. A mattock with an ax-eud , 
i cal used m slating. Encuc. 

] SLATED, pp. Covered with slate, 
rect SLATER, n. One that lays slates, or whose 
lar ; occupation is to slate buildings, 
r. SLATING, ppr. Covering with slates 
ne; BLATTER, e. ». [G. schlottem, to hang 
> 0 . loosely; scklotterig, negligent. See Slut.] 
fer, 1. To be careless of dress and dirty. Bay. 
ta ; 2. To he careless, negligent or awkward; to 


spill carelessly. 

SLATTERN, n. A woman who is negligent 
of her dress, or who suffers her clothes and 
furniture to be in disorder; one who is not 
neat and nice. 

SLATTERN, v. t. To slattern away , to con- 
sume carelessly or wasteftilly; to waste. 
[Unusual.] Chester field. 

SLATTERNLY, adv. Negligently, awk- 
wardly. Chesterfield. 

SLATY, a. [fromsfate.J Resembling slate ; 
having the nature or properties of slate , 
as, a slaty color or texture ; a slaty feel. 

SLAUGHTER, n. slaw'ter. [Sax. rlm*e ; 
D slagting • O. schlachten, to kill; It. 
slaighe ; slaighim, to slay. See Slay.] 

1 . In a general sense, a killing* Applied to 
men, slaughter usually denotes great de- 
struction of life by violent means , as, thu 
slaughter of men in battle. 

2. Applied to beasts, butchery ; a killing of 
oxen or other beasts for market. 

SLAUGHTER, o. t. slant ter. To kill, to 
slay , to make great destruction of life; as, 
to slaughter men In bottle. 

2. To butcher ; to kill for the market ; as 
beasts. 

SLAUGHTERED, pp. slaw'tered. Slain , 
butchered. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE, «. slaw' ter -house. 
A house where beasts are butchered for 
the market. 

SLAUGHTERING, ppr. slaw'termg. Kill- 
ing, destroying human life, butchering. 

SLAUGHTER-MAN, ft. dan/ter-man. One 
employed in killing. Shah. 

SLAUGHTEROUS, a. slanftmms. De- 
structive , murderous Shak. 

SLA VE, a. f D. slaafj (}. sclave ; Dean, date, 
sclave ; Sw. slaf ; Fr. etelave; Arm. sclatf; 
It schiavo; Up. esclato ; Port escrow; Ir 
sclabhadh. This word k eomasotiSy de- 
duced from Sdavi, Sclavonians, the name 
of a people who were made slaves by the 
Venetians. But this U not oertain.] 

I. A person who k wholly subject to the 


SLA 


S L E 


S L E 


will of (toother ; one who bee no will of 
hie own, but whose person end services 
are wholly under the control c t Mother. 
Jn the early state of the world, end to this 
day among some barbarous nations, pri- 
soners of war are considered and treated as 
slaves. The slaves of modern times ere more 
generally purchased, like horses and oxen. 

2. One who has lost the power of tesUrtr 

ance ; or one who surrenders himself to 
any power whatever : as, a slave to pas- 
sion, to lust, to ambition. Waller . 

3. A mean person : one in the lowest state 
of life. 

4. A drudge ; one who labors like a slave. 
SLAVE, v. L To drudge; to toil ; to labor 

as a slave. 

SLA’VEBOEN, a. Bom in slavery. 
SLAYELIKE, a. Like or becoming a slave. 
SLAVER, n. A slave ship. 

SLAV'ER, n. [the same as Slabber.] Saliva 
driveling from the mouth. Pope. 

SLAV'ER, v. i. To suffer the spittle to issue 
from the mouth. 

2. To be besmeared with saliva. SAak. 
SLAV'ER, v. t. To smear with saliva issu- 
ing from the mouth ; to defile with drivel. 
SLAV'ERED, pp. Defiled with drivel. 

’ SLAV'ERER, n. A driveler; an idiot. 
SLAV'ERING, ppr. Letting fall saliva. 
SLAVERY, n. [See Slave.] Bondage; the 
state of entire subjection of one person to 
the will of another. 

Slavery is the obligation to labor for the 
benefit of the master, without the contract 
or consent of the servant Paley. 

Slavery may proceed from crimes, from 
captivity or from debt. Slavery is also 
voluntary or involuntary ; voluntary , when 
a person sells or yields lus own person to 
the absolute command of another , invo- 
luntary, when he is placed under the abso- 
lute power of another without his own 
consent Slavery no longer exists in 
Great Britain, nor in the northern states 
of America. 

2. The offices of a slave : drudgery. 
SLAVE-TRADE, n. [slave and trade. ] 
The barbarous and wicked business of pur- 
chasing men and women, transporting them 
to a distant country and selling them for 
slaves. 

SLAVISH, a. Pertaining to slaves; servile; 
mean ; base ; such as becomes a slave ; as, 
a slavish dependence on the great. 

2. Servile ; laborious ; consisting in drudg- 
ery ; as, a slavish life. 

SLAVISHLY, adv. Servilely; meanly; 
basely. 

2. In the manner of a slave or drudge. 
SLAVISHNESS, n. The state or quality 
of being slavish ; servility; meanness. 
SLAVONIC, a. Pertaining to the Slavons 
or ancient inhabitants of Russia. 
SLAVONIC, n. The Slavonic language. 
SLAY, v. t. pret. slew ; pp. slain. [Sax. 
j-liEjan, jlajan ; Goth, tlahan; G. schla- 
gen ; D slaaen; Sw . s/d; Dsn. turner, to 
stnkg, to kill The proper sense ia to strike, 
and as beating was an early mode of kill- 
ing, this word, like smite, came tp signify 
to till It seems to be formed on the root 
of lay , as we say, to lay on.] 

1. To kill , to put to death by a weapon or 
by violence. We say, he slew a man with 


a sword, with a stone, qr with a elub, or 
with other arms; hat we never say, the 
aheri f slays a malefactor with a halter, or 
a man is slain on the gallows or by poison. 
So that slay retains something of its pri- 
mitive sense of strikima or beating. It is 
particularly applied to kiUing in battle, but 
is properly applied also to the killing of an 
individual man or beast 
2. To destroy. 

SLA'YER, n. One that days; a killer; a 
murderer ; an assassin ; a destroyer of life. 
SLAYING, ppr. Killing ; destroying life. 
SLEAVE, b. [Ico. slefa. J The knotted or 
entangled part of nlk or thread; silk or 
thread untwisted. Drayton. 

SLEAVE, v. t. To separate threads ; or to 
1 divide a collection of threads ; to sley ; a 
word used by weavers. 

SLE'AVED, a. Raw; not spun or wrought. 

Holinsked. 

SLE'AZY, \ a. [probably from the root of 
SLEE'ZY, / loose ; Sax. lyyan, alyj-an, to 
loose.] 

Thin ; flimsy ; wanting firmness of texture 
or substance ; as, sleexy silk or muslin. 
SLED, b. [D. sleede ; G. schlitten ; Sw. 
slide ; Dan. sleede; W. ysled ; probably 
from sliding or drawing.] 

A carriage or vehicle moved on runners, 
much used in America for .conveying 
heavy weights in winter, as timber, wood, 
stone and the like. 

SLED, v. t. To convey or transport on a 
sled ; as, to sled wood or timber. 
SLED'DED, pp. Conveyed on a sled. 

2. Mounted on a sled. Shaft. 

SLED'DING, ppr. Conveying on a sled. 
SLED'DING, «. The act of transporting on 
a sled. 

2. The means of conveying on sleds ; snow 
sufficient for the running of sleds. Thus 
we say in America, when there is snow 
sufficient to run a Bled, it is good sledding; 
the sledding is good. Sometimes in Ifew 
England, thero is little or no good sled- 
ding dunng the winter. 

SLEDGE, «. [Sax. jlecje, ylcje ; D. sley; 
Dan. tlegge ; Sw. sl&gga ; from the root of 
slay, to strike.] 

1 . A large heavy hammer ; used chiefly by 
ironsmiths. 

2. In England, a sled ; a vehicle moved on j 
runners or on low wheels. In this sense, 
the word iB not used in America ; but the 
same word is used in a somewhat different 
sense, and written sleigh. 

SLEEK, a. [D. let ken , to leak, to smooth or 
sleek ; gelelct, made smooth ; G. schhcht ; 
allied to lick, or G. gletch, even, equal, 
like. See LtAe.] 

1. Smooth; having an even smooth surface; 
whence, glossy ; as, sleek hair. 

So sleek her skin, so &ultlwswas her make— 

’ Dryde n. 

2. Not rough or harsh. 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow 
sleek — Mitten, 

SLEEK, n. That which makes smooth; 

varnish. [Little used.] 

SLEEK, v. t. To make even and smooth; 
as, to sleek the hair. B, Jonson. 

2. To render smooth, soft and glossy. 

Gentle, my lord, sleek o'er your nigged looks. 

Shah, 


SLEEK ,«*. With ease and dextoriiy; with 
exActnets* f rttloor. 1 

SLEE'KLY, Smoothly; nicely. 

SLEE'KNESS, b. Smoothness of serftea. 

FrHham 

SLEEKSTONE, n. A smoothing stone. 

Peaehsm. 

SLEEKY, a. Of a sleek or smooth appear- 
ance. [iVot SB use.] T homs o n . 

SLEEP, v. i. pret ana pp. slept. [Sax. jle- 
pon, jlsepan ; Goth, elepaa ; G. schlafen ; 
D. slaapen. This word seems to be allied 


to words which signify to rest or to relax ; 
G. schlaff.] 


1. To take reet by a suspension of the vo- 
luntary exercise of the powers of the body 

and mind. The proper time to sleep is du- 
ring the darkness of night 

2. To rest; to be unemployed ; to be inac- 
tive or motionless; as, the sword sleeps in 
its sheath. 

3. To rest; to lie or be still , not to be no- 
ticed or agitated. The question sleeps for 
the present. 

4. To live thoughtlessly. 

W e sleep over our happiness — Alter bury 

5. To be dead; to rest in the grave for a 
time. 1 Then. iv. 

6. To be careless, inattentive or unconcern- 
ed ; not to be vigilant Shak. 

SLEEP, n. That state of an animal in which 
the voluntary exertion of his mental and 
corporeal powers is suspended, and he 
rests unconscious of what passes around 
him, and not affected by the ordinary im- 
pressions of external objects. Sleep is 
generally attended with a relaxation ' of 
the muscles, but the involuntary motions, 
as respiration and the circulation of the 
blood, are continued. The mind is often 
very active in sleep, but its powers not 
being under the control of reason, its ex- 
ercises are very irregular. Sleep is the 
natural rest or repose intended by the 
Creator to restore the powers of the body 
and mind, when exhausted or fatigued. 

Sleep of plants, a state of plants at night, 
when their leaves droop or are folded. 

SLEE'PER, n. A person that sleeps ; also, 
a drone or laxy person. Grew. 

2. That which lies dormant, as a law not 

executed. [Not in use.] Bacon. 

3. An animal that lies dormant in winter, 
as the bear, the marmot, Sic. Encyc. 

4. In building, the oblique rafter that lies in 

a gutter. Encyc. 

5. In New England, a floor timber. 

6. In ship-building, a thick piece of timber 
placed longitudinally in a ship’s hold, op 
posite the several scarfs of the timbers, 
for strengthening the bows and stern- 
frame, particularly in the Greenland shipe ; 
or a piece of long compass-timber fayed 
and bolted diagonally upon the transoms. 

Mar. Diet. Encyc. 

7. In the class trads, a large iron bar crossing 
the smaller ones, hindering the passage of 
coals, but leaving room for the ashes. Encyc. 

8. A platform. 

9. A fish, [exoceetus.] Ainsworth. 

SLEE'PFUl*, a. Strongly inclined to sleep. 

[misused.] 

S LEETFU LN ESS, n. Strong inclination to 
sleep. [Little used.] 
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5LEBTILY, odv. Dnrwrihr; with desire to 
sleep. 

2. Dolly; in a lazy manner; heavily. Raleigh. 

3. Stupidly. Attsrbwrs. 

sLEJFMN^SS, *. Drowrinem; inclination 

to tleep. Arbutknot. 

BETPING, ppr. Retting; reposing in 


j LEE' PING, a, The state of resting in sleep. 

2. The state of being at rest, or not stirred 
or agitated. Shat. 

SLEETLESS a. Haying no sleep ; without 
sleep; wakeftiL 

2. Having no rest; perpetually agitated ; as, 
Biscay's sleepless bay. Byrop 

JLEETLESSNESS, «. Want or destitution 
of sleep. 

SLEETY, a. Drowsy ; Inclined to sleep. 

2. Not awake. 

She wak’d ber sleeping crew. Dryien 

3. Tending to induce sleep ; soporiferous ; 
somniferous ; as, a sleepy drink or potion. 

Milton. Skak. 

4. Dull; lazy; heavy; sluggish. Skak. 

SLEET, «. i^Dan. slud, loose weather, rain 

and snow together ; Ice. sletta.] 

1. A fall of hail or snow and rain together, 

usually in fine particles. Dry den. 

2. In gunnery, the part of a mortar passing 

from the chamber to the trunnions for 
strengthening that part Encyc. 

5LEET, v. i. To snow or hail with a mix- 
tore of rain. 

SLEETY, a. Bringing sleet Warton. 

2. Consisting of sleet. 

SLEEVE, n. , [Sax. jler, ylyy ; W. Uawes ; 
said to be from Uaw, the hand.] 

] . The part of a garment that is fitted to 
cover the arm ; as, the eeve of a coat or 
gown. 

2. The raveled sleeve of care, in Shakspeare. 
[See Sleave 1 

To laugh tn the sleeve, to laugh privately or 
unperceived; that is perhaps, originally, 
by hiding the face under the s>*cve or arm. 

Arbutknot 

To kang on the sleeve, to be or make depend- 
ent on others. Ainsworth 

SLEEVE, v. t. To furnish with sleeves , to 
put in sleeves. 

SLEEVE-BUTTON, n. A button to fasten 
the sleeve or wristband. 


SLEEVED, «. Having sleeves. 

SLEEVELESS, a. Having no sleeves ; as, 
a sleeveless coat. Sandyt. 

2. Wanting a cover, pretext or palliation , 
unreasonable , as, a sleeveless tale of tran- 
substantiation ; a sleeveless errand. [Li/- 
tie used.] If all. Spectator. 

SLEID, v. t. To sley or prepare for use in 
the weaver’s sley or slaie. 

SLEIGH, *. sla. [probably allied to sleek.] 
A vehicle moved on runners, and greatly 
used in America for transporting persons | 
or goods on snow or ice. [This word the 
English write and pronounce sledge , and 
apply it to what we call a sled.] 

SLEIGHING,*. The state ofthe snow which 
admits of running sleighs. 

2. The act of riding in a sleigh. 

SLEIGHT, n. slits. [G. sckUch, trick, cun- 
ning ; sckltckt , plain, sleek ; Sw. slug, dex- 
D. situ*, underhand; slacken , to 


trick or 


feat so dextrouriy performed that the man- 
ner of performance escapes observation; 
as, eleigkt of hand ; ft. legerdemain. Not 
improbably sleight and Fr. leper, light, may 
hairs a common origin. 

2. Dextrous practios ; dexterity. 

SLEIGHTFUL, \ a. Artftil; cunningly dex- 

SLEIGHTY, ) trout, 

SLENDER, a [Old D. stmder. This word 
is probably formed on the root of lean, 
Teutonic Hem.] 

1. Thin; small in circumference compared 
with the length ; not thick ; as, a slender 
stem or stalk of a plant 

2. Small in the waist ; not thick or gross. 
A slender waist is considered as a beauty. 

3. Not strong ; small ; slight 
Mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 


1. An artftil 


Ir. sUpktkeack, sly.] 
d trick; sly artifice; a 


4. Weak ; feeble ; as, slender hope ; slender 
probabilities ; a slender constitution. 

5. Small ; inconsiderable ; as, a man of slen- 
der parts. 

6. Small; inadequate ^ as, s/entfer means of | 

support ; a slender pittance. Skak. 

7. Not amply supplied. 

The good Ottoriui often deign'd 
To grace my slender table. Philips. 

8. Sparc , abstemious , as, a slender diet. 

Arbutknot. 

SLENDERLY, adv Without bulk. 

2 Slightly , meanly ; as, a debt to be slen- 
derly regarded. Hayward. 

3. Insufficiently ; as, a table slenderly sup- 
plied 

SLENDERNESS, n Thinness; smallness 
of diameter in proportion to the length ; 
as, the slenderness of a hair, Newton 

2. Want of bulk or strength ; as, the slen- 
derness of a cord or chain. 

3. Weakness, slightness; as, the slender- 
ness of a reason. Whitgtfle. 

4. Weakness; feebleness; os, the slender- 
ness of a constitution. 

5. Want of plenty, as, the slenderness of a 
supply. 

0. Spareness, as, slenderness of diet 
SLENT, v i. To moke an oblique remark. 

[Not used. See Slant,] 

SLEPT, pret. and pp. of Sleep. 

SLEW, pret. of Slay. 

SLEY, n. [Sax. ylie.J A weaver's reed. [See 
Sleave and Sleid.] 

SLEY, v t. To separate ; to part threads 
and arrange them in a reed ; as weavers. 
SLICE, v. t. [G. schlctssen , to elit ; Sax. 
yliran.] 

1. To cut into thin pieces, or to cut off a 

thin broad piece. Sandys. 

2. To cut into part*. Cleoveland. 

3. To cut ; to divide. Burnet. 

SLICE, n. A thin broad piece cut off; as, a 

slice of bacon : a slice of cheese , a slice of 
breed. 

2. A broad piece; as, a slice of plaster. Pope. 

3. A peel ; a spatula , an instrument con- 
sisting of a broad plate with a handle, used 
by apothecaries for spreading plasters, &c. 

4. In ship-buUdmg, a tapenng piece of plank 

to be driven between the umbers before 
planking. Enrgc. 

JJLPCED, pp. Cut into broad thin pieces. 
jSLICH, n. The on of a metal when pound- 
ed and prepared far working. 


S LI' 

SLI'CING, ppr. Cutting into brand thin 
pieces* 

SLICK, the popular pronunciation at sleek, 
and to written by tome author*, 
SLICK'ENSIDES, n. A name which work- 
men give to a variety of galena in Derby- 
shire. (/re. 

SLID, pret. of Slide. 

SLID, \ 

SUDDEN, J PP' of SMe ' 

SLIDDER, v. t. [Sax. ylibepian, j-libjtien. 
See Slide.] 

To slide with interruption. [Not in use.] 

SLIDDER, \«. [See Slide.] SlhLry. 
SLIDDERLY, / [Vofmwe.T CiSuc/r. 
SLIDE, v. L pret. slid; pp. slid, slidden. 
[Sax. fliban ; probably glide, with a differ- 
ent prefix; G. gleiten.] 

1. To move along the surface of any body 
by slipping, or without hounding or roll- 
ing ; to slip; to glide ; as, a sled slides on 
snow or ice ; a snow-slip slides down tin 
mountain’s ride. 

2. To move along the surfkoe without step- 
ping ; as, a man slides on ice. 

3. To pass inadvertently. 

Make a door and a bar for thy mouth . be- 
ware thou slide not by it. Eerlut. 

4. To pass smoothly along without jerks or 
agitation ; as, a ship or boat slides through 
the water. 

5. To pass in silent unobserved progression. 
Age* ahali slide away without perceiving. 

Dryden 

6. To pass silently and gradually from one 
state to another ; as, to slide Insensibly into' 
viciou* practices, or into the customs oi 
others. 

7. To pass without difficulty or obstruction 
Peru aniw’ring part* shall slide into s whuli 

Pop* 

8. To practice sliding or moving on ice. 

They bathe In summer, and in winter shdt. 

Waller. 

9. To slip ; to fall 

10. To pass with an easy, smooth, uninter- 
rupted course or flow. 

SLIDE, v. t. To slip , to pass or put in im- 
perceptibly ; as, to slide in a word to vary 
the sense of a question. Walls. 

2. To thrust along ; or to thrust by slipping ; 
as, to s/tde along a piece of timber 
SLI I)E, n. A smooth and easy passage ; also, 
a slider. Bacon. 

2. Flow; even course. Bacon. 

SLUDER, *. One that slides. 

2 The part of an instrument or machine 
that slides. 

SLIDING, ppr. Moving along the surface 
by slipping; gliding; poising smoothly, 
easily or imperceptibly. 

SLIDING, n. Lapse , falling; used in back- 

SLTDlfc-RULE, n A mathematical in- 
strument used to determine measure or 
quantity without compasses, by sliding the 
parts one by another. 


parts one by another. 

SLIGHT, a. f I I). slept ; G. schlecht, plain, sim- 
ple, mean ; I), slegten, to level ; G. sehlecken, 
to lick. It seems that alight belongs to 
the femily of sleek, smooth. Qu. Dan, fist, 
by contraction.] 

]. Weak; inconsiderable; not forcible; as, 
a slight impulee ; a Bight effort 
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2. Not deop; as, * fUghi impression. ! 

3. Not violent; as, a disease, flint* or 

indisposition. ‘ 

4. Trifling; of no great importance. 

Slight is the subject, but not so the praise. 

Pop*- 

3 Not strong; not oogent 

Some firmly embrace doctrines upon tUght 
grounds. Lock*. 

6. Negligent; not vehement; not done with 
effort. 

The shaking of the head is a gesture of tUght 
refusal. Bacon. 

7. Not firm or strong ; thin ; of loose tex- 
ture ; as, flight silk. 

8. Foolish ; silly ; weak in intellect 

Hudibra s. 

SLIGHT, n. Neglect; disregard; a mode- 
rate degree of contempt manifested nega- 
tively by neglect It expresses less than 
contempt, disdain and scorn. 

2. Artifice ; dexterity. [See Sleight .1 
SLIGHT, v. t. To neglect, to disregard from 
the consideration that a thing is of little 
value and unworthy of notice ; as, to flight 
the divine commands, or the offers of 
mercy." Milton. Locke. 

2. To overthrow; to demolish. [Not used.'] 
Clarendon. 

“ The rogues slighted me into the nver,” in 
Sliakspeare, is not used. [D. slegten.'} 

To flight over, to run over in haste ; to per- 
form superficially ; to treat carelessly ; as, 
to slight over a theme. Dryden. 

SLIGHTED, pp. Neglected. 

SLIGHTEN, v t. To slight or disregard. 

[Not tn me.] Spenser. 

SLIGHTER, n. One who neglects 
SLIGHTING, ppr. Neglecting; disregard- 
ing. 

SLIGHTINGLY, adv. With neglect; with- 
out respect. Boyle. 

SLIGHTLY, adv. Weakly; superficially , 
with inconsiderable force or effect; m a 
small degree ; os, a man iltghtly wounded ; 
an audience slightly affected with preach- 
ing. 

2. Negligently; without regard; with mode- 
rate contempt. Hooker. Shak. 

SLIGHTNESS, n. Weakness ; want of force 
or strength; superficialness ; as, the slight- 
tie ftt of a wound or an impression. 

2. Negligence ; want of attention ; want of 
vehemence. 

How does it reproach the slightness of our 
sleepy heartless addresses 1 Decay tf Piety. 

SLIGHTY, a. Superficial ; slight 
2. Trifling; inconsiderablo. Echard. 
SLi'LY, adv. [from sly.] With artful or dex- 
trous secrecy. 

Satan silly robs us of our grand treasure. 

Demy of Piety. 

SLIM, a. [Ice.] Slender; of small diameter 
or thickness in proportion to the highth ; 
as, a slim person ; a slim tree. * 

2. Weak; slight; unsubstantial. 

.‘I. Worthless. 

SLIME, n. [Sax. j-lim ; Sw. slew, D. tig m; 
Dan. sltim ; L. /imui.] 

Soft moist earth having an adhesive quality ; 
viscous mud. 

They had brick for stone, and ittme bad they 
for mortar Gen xl. 

SLI'ME-PIT, n. A pit of slime or adhesive 
mire. 


SLI'MINESS, it The quality of slims; vis- 
oodty. Flayer. 

SLl'MY, a. Abounding with slime; consist- 
ing of slime. 

2. Overspread with slime ; as, a slimy eel. 

3. Viscous ; glutinous ; as, a slimy soil 
SLI'NESS.n. [from sty.] Dextrous artifice 

to conceal any thing; artftil teener. . 

Addison. 

SLING, ft. [D. ilingerJ An instrument for 
throwing stones, consisting of a strap and 
two strings ; the stone being lodged in the 
strap, is thrown by loosing one of the 
strings. With a sling and a stone David 
killed Goliath. 

2. A throw ; a stroke. Milton. 

3. A kind of hanging bandage put round 
the neck, in which a wounded limb is sus- 
tained. 

4. A rone by which a cask or bale is sus- 
pended and swung in or out of a ship. 

‘ 5. A drink composed of equal parts of rum 
or spirit and water sweetened. Rush. 

1 SLING, v. t. pret. and pp. slung. [Sax. ylin- 
‘ ran; D. slingeren ; Sw. slinka, to dangle; 

" Dan. slmgrer, to reel. The primary sense 
seems to be to swing.] To- throw with a 
sling. 

2. To throw , to hurl. Addison. 

3. To hang so as to swing ; as, to sling a 
pack. 

4. To move or swing by a rope which sus- 
pends the thing. 

SLING'ER, n. One who slings or uses the 
sling. 

SLING'ING, ppr. Throwing with a sling; 

hanging so as to swing ; moving by a shng. 
SLINK, v. i. pret. and pp. slunk. [Sax. 
j-lincan ; G. schleichen ] 

1. To sneak; to creep away meanly ; to steal 
away. 

lie would pinch the children in,the dark, and 
, then slink into a comer. Arbuthnot. 

i 2. To miscarry, as a beast. 

; SLINK, «. t. To cast prematurely ; to mis- 
carry of; as the female of a beast. 

SLINK, n. Produced prematurely, as the 
young of a beast. 

. SLIP, v. i. [Sax. plepan; D. sleppen ; Sw. 
p sltppa ; Dan. shipper; G. schliipfen ; W. 
ystib, smooth, glib, from llib ; L. labor , to 
slide ] 

f 1 . To slide ; to glide ; to move along the 
surface of a thing without bounding, rolling 
r or stepping. 

'• 2. To slide ; not to tread firmly. Walk care- 

fully, lest your foot should slip. 

1. 3. To move or fly out of place ; usually with 

out ; as, a bone may slip out of its place. 

Iris em<m. 

4. To sneak ; to slink ; to depart or with- 
i. draw secretly , with away. 

r Thus one tradesman slips away 
» t To give his partner fairer play Prior. 

5. To err ; to fall into error or fault 

One sUppeth in his speech, but not from his 
heart EccUu 

• 6. To glide ; to pass unexpectedly or imper- 

ceptibly. 

» And thrice the flitting shadow slipp'd away. 

Drydet *.\ 

Y 7. To enter by oversight An error may 
eA Into a copy, notwithstanding aU pos- 

e rible ©are. 

8. To escape insensibly ; to he lost 


Use the meet proper methods te retain the 
ideas you have acquired, far the mind is ready 
to let many of them sUp. Watts. 

SLIP, v. t. To convey secretly. 

He tried to slip a powder Into her drink. 

Arbuthnot 

2. To omit; to lose by negligence. Lotus 

not flip the occasion. * * 

And sUp no advantage 
That rosy secure you. B. Jenson 

3. To part twigs from the brandies or stem 
of a tree. 

The branches also may be slipped amfipUnted. 

4. To escape from ; to leave alily. 

Lucentio slipp'd me like his greyhound. 

Shak. 

From is here understood. 

5. To let loose ; as, to slip the hounds. 

Dryden 

6. To throw off; to disengage one's self 
from ; as, a horse slips his bndle. 

7. To pass over or omit negligently; as, 
to slip over the main points of a subject. 

8. Yo tear off; as, to slip off a twig. 

9. To suffer abortion ; to miscarry ; as a 
beast. 

To slip a cable, to veer out and let go the 
end. Mar. Diet. 

To slip on, to put on in haste or loosely ; as, 
to slip on a gown or coat. 

SLIP, n. A sliding ; act of slipping. 

2. An unintentional error or fault. Dryden. 
3 A twig separated from the main stock , 
as, the slip of a vine. 

4. A leash or string by which a dog is held , 
so called from its being so made as to slip 
or become loose by relaxation of the hand. 

Shak 

5. An escape ; a secret or unexpected deser- 
tion. 

6. A long narrow piece ; as, a slip of jwper 

7. A counterfeit piece of money, being brass 
covered with silver. [Not in km.J Shak. 

8. Matter found in troughs of grindstones 
after the grinding of edge-tools. [Local.] 

Petty. 

9. A particular quantity of yarn. [Loco/.j 

Barret. 

10. An opening between wharves or in a 
dock. [N. York.] 

11. A place having a gradual descent on 

the bank of a river or harbour, convenient 
for ship-building. Afar. Diet. 

12. A long seat or narrow pew in churches. 


[ United States.] 

SLIP-BOARD, it. A board sliding m 
grooves. Swift. 

SLIP-KNOT, n. A bow-knot; a knot which 
will not bear a strain, or which is easily 
untied. Johnson. Mar. Diet. 

SLIPPER, n. [Sax.] A kind of shoe con- 
sisting of a sole and vamp without quar- 
ters, which may be slipped on with ease 
and worn in undress; a dip-shoe. Pope. 

2. A kind of apron for children, to be slipped 
over their other clothes to keep them 
clean. 

3. A plant [L. ertpis.] 

4. A kind of mm sitae or lock for the use of 
a heavy wagon. 

SLIPPER, a. [Sax. j-lipu/i.] Slippery. 

S Vof m mm.] Spenser. 

PPERED, a. Wearing dipper* 

Warion. 
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SLIPTEULY, ado. [fnm s Spperf.] Is ft geiher lamer ttMoe*: «, the sfoof# of a SLO'PEWJ&E, ado. Obliquely. Orrer. 
erte,^' m «rt. [In New England, this Is called a SLOPPING, ppr. Taking an mcliftftd <H»c- 

SLIPTEJIINESS, «. The state or quality slat, as the slats of a chair, cart, frc.1 tion. 

tf being slippery ; lubricity ; smoothness ; SLOB'BER, and its derivatives, are a differ- 2. a. Oblique ; declivous; inclining «r in- 
gjibness; as, thes&mmnessofieeorsuow; ant orthography of SUbfor, the original dined from a horizontal or other .right 

the slipperineee of the tongue* . pronunciation of which was probably slob- line. 

<2. Uncertainty ; want affirm footing. for. [Sec Slabber and .Wooer.] SLO'PINGLY, ode. Obliquely ; with ft 

Johnson. SLOCK, to quench, is a different orthogra- slope. 

3. Lubricity of character. phv of Slokt, but not used. SLOPPINESS, a. [from shppa.] Wetness 

SLIPPERY, a. Smooth; glib; haring the SLOE, n. [Sax. flag, rla; G. sckleke; D. of the earth, muddiness. 
quality opposite to adhesiveness ; as, oily «fr e , in ilenrsm, and sUe signifies sour; SLOPPY, a. [from slop.] Wet, as the 
substances render things slippery. slee-boom, the sloe-tree ; Dan. slaae, slaaen, ground ; muddy ; plashy. 

2. Not affording firm footing or confidence ; or slaaen-torne.] SLOT, v. t. [D. thn fen, to ahut ; G. schlies- 

as, a etinpery promise. Timer. A small wild plum, the fruit of the black sen; Dan. stutter; Sw. sluta ; from the 

The ttipp'ty tops of human stats. Cowin,. thorn. [Praam idsoM.] Mortimer. root of L. cWo.l 


fer- 2. a. Oblique ; decHrout; inolining m in- 
nal dined from a horizontal or other right 

toft- line, * 

SLO'PINGLY, a do. Obliquely ; with ft 
»•- slope. 


p tops of human stats. 


thorn. [jPnmaw epmoea.] 


SLOT, e. t. [D.iWm, to ahut; G. schlies- 
ten / Dan. Blatter; Sw. sluta ; from the 
root of L. daudo.] 


3. Not easily held ; liable or apt to slip 1 SLOOM, n. Slumber. [Not In me or local.] To shut with violence ; to slam, that ia, to 


•way. SLOOMT, a. Sluggish; slow, 

The sUpp’ry god will try to loose hU hold. me or local.] 

Dryden. SLOOP, ft. [D. sloep, sloepechh 

4. Not standing firm; as, slippery stander*. lappe; Dan. shsppe; Fr. ehaCo 

Skak. written also Shallop.] 

5. Unstable , changeable , mutable ; uncer- A vessel with one mast, the n 

tain ; as, the slippery state of kings. which is attached to a gaff a 

Denham. boom below, and to the mast 

6. Not certain in its effect; as, a elippery most edge. It differs from a 

trick. having a fixed steering bows; 

7. Lubricous; wanton; unchaste. Shale. jib-stay. Sloops are of various 
SLIP'PY, a. Slippery. [Not in use, though the size of a boat to that of mot 


drive. [Ate ta use or local.] 
SLOT, ii. A broad flat wooden bar. 


LOOP, n. (I), eloep, sloep tekip ; G. echo- 1 SLOT, n. [The Saxon has yUetinge, tracks.] 
lappe ; Dan. sluppe ; Fr. ckatoupe. It is The track of a deer. Drayton. 

written also Shallop. ] J SLOTH, «. [Sax. ylsej>), from jrlay, alow. 

See Slow.] 


written also Shallop.] SLOTH, n. [Sax. ylsey 

A vessel with one mast, the main-sail of See •S’ioto.] 
which is attached to a gaff above, to a 1. Slowness; tardiness, 
boom below, and to the mast on its fore- I abhor 

most edge. It differs from a cutter by This dilatory eloth and tricks of Rome. Shah. 


having a fixed steering bowsprit, and a 2. Disinclination to action or labor ; slug- 
jib-stay. Sloops are of various sizes, from gishness; laziness; idleness. 


Thry change their coursa to pleasure, eaie 
and sloth. Miltm. 

Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor 
tan. Franklin. 


SLIP'PY, a. Slippery. [Not in use, though the size of a boat to that of more than 100 Thry change their course to pleasure, esse 
regular Sax. j-lipoj;.] tons burthen. Mar. Diet. and sloth. Miltm. 

SLIPSHOD, a. [slip and shod.] Wearing Stoop of war, a vessel of war rigged either Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor 
shoes like slippers, without pulling up the os a ship, brig or schooner, and usually wears. Franklin. 

quarters. Swift. carrying from 10 to 18 guns. Mar. Diet. 3. An animal, so called from the remarkable 

SLIPSTRING, «. [slip and string.] One SLOP, v t. (probably allied to lap.] To slowness of his motions. There are two 

that has shaken off restraint; a prodigal , drink greedily and grossly. [ Little med.] species of this animal; tho ai or three-toed 

called also slipthrft, but I believe seldom SLOP, n. [probably allied to slabber.] Wa- sloth, and the unau or two-toed sloth; 

or never used. Cotgrave. ter carelessly thrown about on a table or both found iu South Amerioa. It is said 

SLIT, v t. pret slit ; pp. slit or shtted. floor, a puddle, a soiled spot. that its greatest speed seldom exceeds 

[Sax ylttan ; Sw. slita , G. sckleusen ; D. 2 Mean liquor , moan liquid food. three yards an hour. It feeds on vegeta- 

slylen ; Dan. slider. Thu two latter sig- SLOP, n. mu. D. slutf, a case or cover, or hies and ruminates. Diet. Nat. /list. 

nify to wear out or waste. The German slof, un old slipper, or Sax. jlopen, lax, SLOTH, e. s. To bo idle. [ Not in me.] 
has the signification of splitting and of loose , roylupan, to loosen.J Gower. 

wearing out.] Trowsers, a loose lower garment; drawers; SLOTHTUL, a. Inactive; sluggish; lazy; 

1 To cut lengthwise; to cut into long pieces hence, ready mode clothes. Skak. indolent; idle. 

or strips , as, to slit iron ban into nail SLOP'SELLER, n. One who sells ready He that is slothful in his work, is brother to 
rods made clothes. him that is a great waster. Prov. xvlll. 

2 To cut or make a long fissure ; as, to slit SLOPSHOP, n. A shop where ready made SLOTIPFyLLY, ado. Lazily ; sluggishly , 

the ear or tongue, or the nose. clothes are sold. idly. 

Temple. Newton. SLOPE, a [This word contains the ele- S LOTI I'FVLN ESS, n. Tho indulgence of 

« T> * Sjf.h e r i j p ,.r 


K cs of this animal ; the ai or three- toed 
, and the unftu or two-toed sloth; 
both found iu South Amerioa. It is said 
that its greatest speed seldom exceeds 
three yarns an hour. It feeds on vegeta- 
bles and ruminates. Diet. Nat. Jlut. 


3 To cut in general. MiUon. ments 

4 To rend , to split. also o: 

SLIT, n. A long cut , or a narrow opening , whetlu 

os, a slit in the ear. or dew 

2. A cleft or crack in the breast of cattle. Incline! 

Encyc. rechor 

SLITTER, a. One that slits. of the 1 

SlflTTING, ppr. Cutting length arise. 
SLITTING-MILL, «. A mill where iron SLOPE, 

bars are slit into nail rods, Sec. direct! 

SLIVE, v. t. To sneak [Local.] Grose. proper 
SLIV'ER, v. t. [Sox. jlijran ; W. yslemaw, 2. An c 


ments of L. labor, lapsus, and Eng. slip ; 
also of L. levo, Eng. lift. I know not 
whether it originally signified ascending 
or descending, probably the latter.] 


■loth; inactivity; tho habit of idleness , 
laziness. 

Sloth f abuse csstrlh into a deep sleep. 

Prov. its. 


Inclined or inclining from a horizontal di- SLOTTERY, a. [G. s^hlatterig, negligent; 
rechon ; forming an angle with the plane srhlottem, to hong loosely, to wabble. See 
of the horizon, as, slope hills. [LiltUusetL] .Wu/.J 


An oblique direction ; a line or 
inclining from a horizontal line , 


from yslaiv, a slash or slice, from glam, a 
sword or cimeter ; Uaiv, shears or a shave ; 


direction inclining from a horizontal line , 
properly, a direction downwards. 

1. An oblique direction in general, a direc- 
tion forming an angle with • perpendicu- 
lar or other right line. 


but all probably from the sense of cutting I 3. A declivity ; any ground whose surface 


or separating. Class Lb.] forms or 

To cut or divide into long thin pieces, or ton ; oli 
into very small pieces, to cut or rend mast be 
lengthwise ; as, to stiver wood. SLOPE, v, 

SLIV'ER, «. A long piece cut or rent o$ to declr 
or a piece cut or rent lengthwise. In Uqoely; 
Scotland, it is said to signify a slice ; as, a in a g ar 
elmer of beef. cutting i 

SL6AT, a. [from the root of Dan. Matter, SLOPE, r. 
to fasten, t>. sktiien, Sw. sluta, G. seklie*- to be det 


MiUon. 1. Squalid; dirty; sluttish, untrimmed, 
setion ; a line or [Ate in use.] Chaucer. 

horizontal linr , 2. Foul ; wet [ Not in ass.] Pryce. 

iwards. SLOUCH, *. [This word probably belongs 

S neral, a diree- to the root o flag, slug.] 

a perpendko- 1. A hanging down , a depression of the 
bead or of some other port of the body; 
d whose surface an ungainly, clownish gait Swift 


forms on angle with the plane of the bot> I 2. An awkward, heavy', clownish follow. 


*on ; also, an acclivity, as every declivity 
mast be also an acclivity. 

SLOPE, v. t. To form with a slope; to form 
to declivity or obliquity ; to direct ob- 


SLOUC1I, i. i. To hang down ; to have • 
downcast clownish look, gait or manner. 

Ckeetarfhld, 


to futon, D. sluiten, Sw. data, G. sektie*- 
sen ; from the root of L. daudo.] 

A narrow piece of timber which holds to* 
Vol. II. 


liquely ; to incline ; as, bo slope the ground SLOUCH, v. L To depress; to ru m to 
in a garden ; to slope a piece of cloth in hang down ; as, to slouch the hat. 
cutting a garment SLOUC HTNG, ppr. Causing to hang down. 

SLOPE, v.l To take an oblique direction; 2. a. Hanging down; walking bearily and 
to be declivous or inclined. awkwardly. 

SLOTENESS, «. Declivity ; obliquity. SLOUGH, «. slou* f 8ex.rloi 1 W. yslwr, t 
[Ate mack need.] Rollon. gutter or slough, from Owf, a lake.] 
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1. A place of deep mud or mW ; a hde fUU 

of mire. Mi tim. 

2. [pron. duff,] The skin or oast ikin of a 
serpent. [Its use for the skin in genewd, 
In Sbakspeare, is not authorised.] 

3. [pron. slyf.) The part that separates 

from a foul sore. Wmtm t m . 

The deadpart which separates from tf»e 
living in mortification. Cooper. 

SLOUGH, e. i. sloff. To separata from die 
sound flesh ; to come off; as the matter 
formed over a sore; a term in surgery. 

To slough off, to separate from the living 
parts, as the dead part in mortification. 
SLOUGHY, o. slou’y, Full of sloughs ; 

miry. Swift. 

SLOVEN, ». [D. elaf, eareleas ; sloffen, to 
neglect ; W. ytlabi, from yslab, extended; 
lr. slapaire.] 

A man careless of his dress, or negligent of 
cleanliness ; a man habitually negligent of 
neatness and order. Pope. 

SLOVENLINESS, a. [from eleven .] Neg- 
ligence of dress; habitual want of dragli- 
nes*. ' Wotton. 

3. Neglect of order and neatness. Hall. 
SLOVENLY, a. Negligent of dress or neat- 
ness; as, a slovenly man. 

3. Loose ; disorderly; not neat; as, a tloven- 
ly dress. 

SLOVENLY, adv. In a careless, inelegant 
manner. 

SLOVENRY, «. Negligence of order or 
neatness; dirtiness. [JvotmuseJ Skak. 
SLOW, a. [Sax. flap, for rlaj; L)an. tlov, 
dull, blunt; contracted from the root of 
•lack, sluggard, lag .] 

1. Moving a small distance in along time ; 
not swift; not quick in motion ; not rapid; 
as, a flow stream ; a slow motion. 

2. Late; not happening in a short time. 
These changes in the heaven* though tlou>, 

produc’d 

Lika change on sea and land, sidereal blast 
MiUon 

3. Not ready ; not prompt or quick ; as, slow 
of speech, and slow of tongue. Exod. iv. 

4. Dull; inactive; tardy. 

The Trqjans are net elew 
To guard their shore from an expected foe. 

Dryden. 

5. Not hasty ; not precipitate ; acting with 
deliberation. 

The Lord is merdfltl, slow to anger. 

Com. Prayer. 

He that is shw to wrath is of great under- 
standing. Prov. xiv. 

6. Dull ; heavy in wit. Pope. 

7. Behind in time; indicating a time later 
than the true time ; as, the dock or watch 
is flow. 

8. Not advancing, growing or improving 
rapidly ; at, the flow growth of arts and 
sciences. 

SLOW, is used in composition to modify 
other words ; as, a slow-paced bone. 
SLOW, asa verb, to delay, is not in use. 

Skak, 

SLOW, n. [Sax. ylip.] A moth. [Not in 
use.'] Chaucer, 

SLOw'BACK, «. A lubber ; an idle fellow; 
a loiterer. 

SLOWLY, adv. With moderate motion; 
not rapidly; not with velocity or edacity ; 
as, to walk slowly. 

2. Not soon; not early; not in a little time; 


not with hasty advance; ns, a ettmfey that SLUGGISHLY, ode. Larfk ; afeAMIy ; 
ttes slowly into importance, drowsily ; idly ; slowly. Mdto*. 

9. Not hastily; not rashly; notwMiprad- SLUGGISHNESS, ». Natural or habHual 
pftation ; as, he determines slowly. indolence or laziness ; sloth ; da&nass ; 

4. Not promptly; not resdfly ; as, he learns applied to persons. 

doudy. 2. Inertness; want of power to move; ap- 

5. Tardily; with alowpmgrees. The build- plied to manimate matter. 

ingproceeds slowly. 3. Slowness; m, {he of a stream. 

SLOWNESS, n. Moderate motion; want of 8LUGGY, a. SluggishT [tfot in me, 2 
speed or velocity. Chaueer. 

SwiftneM and slowness are relative ideju. SLlJlCE, \ n. [D. sluts, a sluice, a lock ; G. 

S. TMdr^TMiMi moderate mogndml gU $* > ."PT '■ 
m. J an nnJnZi scMots , a lock, from schltessen, to shut; 

at, the slowness of an operation ; slowness 8w _ J . n * Jhmss , It. 


of growth or improvement. 

3. Dullness to admit conviction or affection : “ “ c,0 f ,r f- wax stamen, 

__ ... Vinnrt . D#u. slutteT , to shut, aTe the G. schltessen ; 

4*Wnnt nf nr nrnmntinu ■ ^ foiled on the elements Ld, Ls , the 

\SSiSSr F r f ■*,** t-mm, .W.; 

8. Deliberation ; coolnote ; caution in do- Tk * m< “*‘ COT ™ C ' 

S {^SSSrTTwm found on 

SLOE-WORM,’ } the leaves of the sloe- m^ks^wlti^oli^ 

Ses W Semcolo« g 1t i ?hS ff n e. a ?nto*a °P enin S of * ; but I believe 

four-winged fly. Dict^at. Hist 1 “ a P plie T d Ae Btream » S at f and 

SLOW-WORM, y «. [Sax. r lap-pypm.] A f ****** ^ a 
kind of viper, the blind worm, scarcely 0 ra ? ld 8trea ! n run * like a ,lu i e ’ . . 

venomous. Johnson. An ?f ei i in ? ’ a *^. rce jf “PPfy » t ^ iat 

SLUB'BER, v. t. To do lazily, imperfectly th £ )U ? h “7 . 

or coarsely ; to daub ; to .min; tocovw Each sluic* of affluent fortune open d scorn 

SLUbSinS^ Tdt. ^In^slovenly §f # So£ E » 1 * *' r 

manner. [Not used and vulgar.] Drayton. f^ SE > / used.] Milton. 

SLUDGE, n. [D. slyk, Sax. rlox, a slough.] SLUICY, \ a. lalling m streams as from a 
Mud; mire; soft mud. Mortimer. SLU'SY, ) sluice. 

SLUDS, n. Among miners, half-roasted And oft whole sheets descend of sluicy rain. 

ore. Dryden. 

SLUE, r. t. In seamen's language, to turn SLUM'BER, e. i. [Sax. rjumepian, D. sluim- 
any thing conical or cylindrical, Sic. about cren; G.schlumtnern; Dan. shimmer, slum- 
ita axis without removing it ; to turn. 1 i 


schhss, a lock, from sekliessen, to shut ; 
Sw. sluts ; Dan. shut; Fr. ecluse ; It 
ckiusa, an inclosure. The Dutch sluiten, 
Dan. slutter, to shut, are the G. sekliessen ; 
all formed on the elements Ld, Ls, the 
root of Eng. lid, L. claudo , clausi, claims ; 
Low L. excluta. The most correct ortho- 
graphy is Sluse.] 

1. The stream of water issuing; through a 
flood-gate ; or the gate itself. If the word 
had its origin in shutting, it denoted the 
frame of boards or planks which closes 
the opening of a mill dam ; but I believe 
it is applied to the stream, the gate and 
channel. It is a common saying, that a 
rapid stream runs like a sluse. 

2. An opening , a source of supply ; that 


through which any thing flows. 

Each sluice of affluent fortune open’d soon. 

Hartc. 


Dryden. 
, D. sluim- 


eren; G.schlumtnern; Dux. shimmer, slum- 
rer ; Sw. slumra.] 


Mar. Diet. l ' To “ lee P lj 8 htl y > to doie - 


SLUG, n. [allied to slack, sluggard; W. He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber 
Uaa ; D. slak, slek, a snail.] nor ,lce P* Pa - «*»• 

1. A drone ; a slow, heavy, lazy fellow. 2. To sleep. Slumber is used as Synony- 

Shak. moU8 w hh sleep, particularly in the poetic 

2. A hindcrance; obstruction. Bacon. and eloquent style. Milton. 

3. A kind of snail, very destructive to plants, 3- To be in a state of negligence, sloth, su- 


of the genxu Limax. It is without a shell. 

4. [Qu. Sax. yloca, a mouthful ; D. elok, a „* *&•*"*• i remg ' 

swallow; or Sax. ylecj, a sledge.] A SLUMBER,*./. To lay to sleep, 
cylindrical or oval piece of metal, used for 2 ; To stun ; to stupefy. [Little used and 
the charge of a gun. Pope. , Spenser. Wotton. 

SLUG, v ». To move slowly ; to lie idle. SLUM'BER, w. Light sleep; sleep not deep 
[Obi.] Spenser. 0T ■ oun d. 

SLUG, v. t. To make sluggish. [0w.] From carelessness it shall settle into slumber, 

Milton and from slumber it shall settle into a deap and 
SLUG'ABED, n. One who indulges in lying lon * deep. South. 

abed. [Not used.] Shak. 2. Sleep ; repose. 

SLUG'GARD, n. [from slug and ard, slow Rest to my soul, and shmbsr to my ayss. 
kind.] . , Drydea. 


pinenesa or inactivity. 
Why slumbers Pope ? 


SLUG, v. t. To make sluggish. [Ow.] From carelessness it shall settle into shml 

Milton and from slumber it shall settle into a deap i 
SLUG'ABED, n. One who indulges in lying lon * deep. Seu 

abed. [Not used.] Shak. 2. Sleep ; repose. 

SLUG'GARD, n. [from slug and ard, slow Rest to my soul, and slumber to my ayss, 
kind.] Dryi 

A person habitually lazy, idle and inactive ; SLUM'BERER, n. One that slumbers. 

< a drone. Dryden, SLUM'BERLNG, ppr. Dosing; sleeping. 

SLUG'GARD, o. Sluggish ,* lazy. Dryden. SLUM'BEROUS, > a. Inviting or causing 
SLUG'GARDIZE, r. f. To make lazy. TZi/- SLUM'BERY, / sleep ; soporiferous. 


2. Slow; having little motion; as, a sluggish 
rim or stream. 

3. Inert ; inactive ; having no power to move 
itself. 

Matter is sluggish and inactive. Woodward . 


tie used.] Shak. While pensive In the slumberous shade— 

SLUG 'GISH, a. Habitually idle and lazy ; P*P*- 

alothfUl ; dull; inactive; as, a skuguk 2. Sleepy ; not waking. Shak. 

man. SLUMP, v. L [G. scklump, Dan. k Sw. slump, 

!. Slow; having little motion ; as, a doggish a hap or c hance , accident, that is, a Mi.,] 
river or stream. To fall or sink suddenly into water or mud, 

I. Inert ; inactive ; having no power to move when walking on a hard surfhoe, as on 

itself. ice or frocen ground, not strong enough 

Matter it sluggish and inactive. Woodward. to bear the person. [TAm legitimate word 
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ie m commit md respectable urn m New 
Am Uati, mud Ut eepufl cation k ee a p pro 
pome that no other word «■ U supp ly ite 

SlJuNCf! fret and pp. of Simp 

SLUNK, preL and pp. o£ Slink. 

SLUR, «u J. [D. afordy, sluttish.] To soil; 
to wily; to contaminate j to disgrace. 

2. To mm lightly; to ooooeal. 

Wits period*, petals sad trope* he dors his 
crime. Dryden. 

2. To cheat; to trick. [Unusual.] Prior. 

4. In music. to ting or perform in a smooth 
gliding style. Busby. 

SLUR, a. Properly, a black mark; hence, 
•light reproach or diagrace. Every viola* 
tion of moral duty should be a slur to the 
reputation. 

2. in music, a mark connecting notes that 
are to be sung to the same syllable, or made 
in one continued breath of a wind instru- 
ment, or with one stroke of a stringed in- 
strument 

8LUSE, a more correct orthography of 
Sluice. 

SLUSH, ft. Soft mod, or a soft mixture of 
filthy substances. [This may be the Eng. 
ilitfcAi] 

SLUT, n. [D. slet, a slut, a rag; O. erhlot- 
tertg , negligent, slovenly; srhlotten, to 
hang loosely, to wabble or waddle.] 

1. A woman who is negligent of cleanliness, 
and who suffers her person, clothes, furni- 
ture, &c., to be dirty or in disorder. 

Shak. King. 

2. A name of slight contempt for a woman. 

L’ Estrange. 

SLUTTERY, n. The qualities of a slut; 
more generally, the practice of a slut ; 
neglect of cleanliness and order; dirtiness 
of clothes, rooms, furniture or provisions. 

Drayton. 

SLUTTISH, a. Not neat or cleanly; dirty; 
careless of drees and neatness ; disorderly ; 
as, a sluttish woman. 

2. Disorderly ; dirtv ; as, a sluttish dress. 

3. Meretricious. [Little used.] Holiday. 

SLUTTISH LY, adv. In a sluttish manner; 

negligently; dirtily. 

SLUTTISHNESS, n. The modifies or prac- 
tice of a slut; negligence or dress; dirtiness 
of dress, furniture, and in domestic affairs 
generally. Sidney. Bay. 

SLY, a. [O. schlau; Dan. slue. Qu. D. 
slink, underhand, privately; sluiken, to 
smuggle ; which seem to be allied to sleek 


smuggle; wl 
and sletgkL] 
1. ArtftiUy d( 


1. ArtfUliy dextrous in performing things 
secretly, and escaping observation or de- 
tection ; usually implying some degree of 
meanness ; artfully cunning; applied to 
persons; as, a sly man or boy. 

2. Done with artful and dextrous secrecy ; 
as, a sly trick. 

3. Marked with artfUl secrecy; as, cir- 
cumspection. Milton. 

1 Secret; concealed. 

Envy weeks ins sty im per c ep ti ble manner. 

Watts. 

SLY'-BOOTS, n. A sly, cunning er waggish 

SlSlyT SLYNESS. See SLILY, 8LI- 
NESS. 

SMACK, u.l [W.wMMMvastrbke; Sax. msse- 
can, to taete; D. si o ak en; G. eckmock- 


ea; Sw. emaka; Dan. mu p tr ; D. emak, 
a castor threw. Tim p ri sts ry sense is to 
throw, to strike, whence be touch or taste ; 
Gr.^a^abattie; as,MasfrMnW«t.] 

1. To kiss with a done oa mpre a siwi of the 
Ups, so as to maka a mmd whan they se-. 
pirate ; to kiss with violence. Pope. 

2. To make a noke by the separation of the 

lips after tasting any thing. Gay. 

3. To have a taste ; to he tinctured with any 
particular taste. 

4. To have a tincture or quality infbsed. 

All sects, til ages smack of this vice. Skak. 

SMACK, v. A To kies with a sharp noise. 

Donne. 

2. To make a sharp noise with the tips. 

3. To make a sharp noise by striking; to 
crack; as, to smack a whip. 

SMACK, a. A loud kiss. Skat. 

2. A^juick sharp noise, as of the lips or of 

3. Taste : savor; tincture. Spenser. Carets. ( 

4. Pleasing taste. Tueeer. 1 

3. A quick smart Mow. 

6. A small quantity; a taste. Dryden. 

7. fD .smaJnchia. Lye s up pose s It to be the I 
Sax. piaeea, from ynaca, snake, and so 
named from its form. Qu.] A small ves- 
sel, commonly rigged as a cutter, used in 
the coasting and fishing trade. Afar. Diet. 

SMALL, a. [Sax. rmael, jmal, thin, slender, 
little ; G. schmaJ, D. smal, narrow ; Dan. * 
steal, narrow, strait; smaler, to narrow, 
to diminish ; Sw. smal ; Russ, malo, small, * 
little, few ; malyu and umaliayu, to dimi- 
nish ; Slav, to abase ; W. mat, small, trivial, 
light, vain, like, similar, malu, to grind, 
and malau , to make similar; Gr. ifsaXs;. £ 
See MiU, Mold, Meal.] 

1 . Slender , thin ; fine ; of little diameter ; £ 
hence in general, little in size or quantity ; 
not great; as, a small house; a email £ 
hone , a small form ; a small body ; small 
particles. 

2. Minute; slender; fine; as, a small voice. 

3. Little in degree; as, small improvement; 
small acquirements ; the trouble is small. 

There arose no small stir shout that way. 

Acts ix. 

4. Being of little moment, weight or im- 
portance ; as, it is a small matter or thing ; 
a small subject. 

3. Of little genius or ability ; petty ; as, a g 
small poet or musician. 

6. Short ; containing little ; as, a email es- 

7. £ittle in amount; as, a small sum ; a small 
price. 

| 8. Containing little of the principal quality, 
or little strength ; weak; as, small beer. 

9. Gentle; soft; not loud. 1 Kings xix. 

10. Mean ; base ; unworthy. [Colloquial.] 
SMALL, a. The small or slender part of a 

thing ; as, the emaU of the leg or of the 
back. Sidney, g 

SMALL, 9. U To make little or less. [Not 

SMALL A6E, «. A plant of the gemu 
Anium. water nandev. Lee. 

SM ALL-BEEH,*»!*[r*otf and beer.] A 

SM?l£ A A? J*[Zmad and coal.] Little 
wood coals used to light fires. Gay, 
SMALI^CR'AFT, a. [mall and craft.] A 


▼easel, or veemlsia general, af a nnafleixe, 
or below the eke of shine and beige intend- 
ed for foreign trade. 

XWK'iSS *«S«»ewb»t email. C ft m o er . 
SMALLVESS, a. Li ttiensm of eke or ex- 
tent ; littienom of quantity; as, theme#- 
ares of a fly or of a none; tile maflssetof 

a hill 

2. Littleness in degree ; as, the matinees of 
trouble or pain. 

8. Littleness in force or strength; weakness ; 
no, smallness of mind or intellectual powers. 

4. Fineness; softness; melodiousaem ; as, 
the tmal in es e of a female voice. 

3. Littleness in amount or value ; as, the 
smallness of the sura. 

6. Littleness of importance; inconslderable- 

»•••; as, the smaUntss of en sffoir. 
SMALL-POX', a. [mall and par, pocks.] 
A very contagious disease, characterized by 
an eruption of pustules on the skin ; the 
variolous disease. 

SMALLY, adv. smalT-ly, In a little quan- 
tity or degree ; with minuteness. [Littfo 
Asckam. 

SMALT, a. [D. emelteu, Dan. smelter, to 
melt ; G. echmeln, from schmelu a, to melt, 
to smelt; Sw. sm&lt, id.; a word formed 
on melt.] 

A beautiful blue glass of oobalt ; flint and 
potash ftised together. 

SmAK'AGD, a. [G. efsmfnyhe.] The 
emerald. 

SMARAG'DINE, st. [L. smarogdimu, from 
the Greek.] 

Pertaining to emerald ; consisting of eme- 
rald, or resembling it; of an emerald green. 
SMARAG'DITE, n. A mineral; called also 
green diallage. Ure. 

SMAR'IS, a. A fish of a dark green color. 

Diet. Nat. Hist. 
SM'ART, a. [D. smrrt; G.schnerx; Dan. 
smerte. This word is probably formed on 
the root of L. amartu, bittor, that is, sharp, 
like Pr. piquant. See the root mo, Ar. 

j+. Class Mr. No. 7.] 

| 1. Quick, pungent, lively pain ; a pricking 
local pain, as the pain from puncture by 
nettles; as, the mart of bodily punishment 
2. Severe pungent pain of mind , pungent 
grief ; as, the smart of affliction 
SM'ART, v. i. [Sax. ymeopran; D. mart- 
en ; G. sehmemen ; Dan. smerter.] 

1. To foel a lively pungent pain, particularly 
a pungent local painfrom some piercing or 
irritating application. Thus Cayenne pep- 
per applied to the tongue makes it mart. 

2. To feel e pungent pain of mind; to foel 
sharp pain ; as, to smart under sufferings. 

3. To be punished ; to bear penalties or the 
evil consequences of any thing. 

Hs that Is surety for a stranger shall smart 
tor it. Prov. si. 

SM'ART, a. Pungent; pricking; causing a 
keen local pain; as, a mart lash or stroke; 
a smart quality or taete. Shah. Gran vi lle . 

2. Keen ; severe; poignant; as, smart pain 
or sufferings. 

fl^QuJekjr^ww; sharp; severe; as, a 

4. Brisk; fresh ; ea, a mart breeae. 

3. Afttte and pertinent; witty; as, a mart 
reply; n smart taking. 
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6. Brisk; vivacious ; as , mmari rhetorician. 
Who, for the poor renown of being mart, 
Would leave a sting within • brother’s heart t 
Young. 

S3f ART, n. A cant word for a fellow that 
affects briskness and vivacity. 

SM’ARTEN, v. t. To make smart [Not in 
esc.] 

SM'ARTLE, v. i. To waste away. [Not in 
*»«.} Roy. 

SM'AKTLY, adv. With keen pain ; as, to 
ake smartly. 

2. Briskly; sharply; wittily. 

3. Vigorously; actively. Clarendon. 

SM’ARTNESS, n. The quality of being smart 

or pungent ; poignancy ; as, the smartness 
of pain. 

2. Quickness ; vigor ; as, the smartness of a 

Wow. Boyle. 

3. Liveliness; briskness; vivacity; witti- 

ness; as, the smartness of a reply or of a 
phrase. Swxft. 

SM’ ART-WEED, n. A name given to the 
arse-smart or persicaria. 

SMASH, t>. t. [probably math, with a prefix.] 
To break in pieces by violence , to dash to 
pieces ; to crush. 

Here every thing is broken and smashed to 
pieces. [Vulgar.] , Burke 

SMATCH, n [corrupted from Smack!] 

1 . Taste ; tincture. [Not in use or vylgar ] 

2. A bird. 

SMATTER, t. i. [Qu. Dan. matter, to 
smack, to make a noise in chewing ; Sw. 
emattra, to crackle ; Ice. smadr. It con- 
tains the elements of mutter.] 

1. To talk superficially or ignorantly. 

Of state affairs you rannot mailer. Swift. 

2. To have a alight taste, or a slight super- 
ficial knowledge. 

SMATTER, n. Slight superficial knowledge. 

Temple. 

SMATTERER, *. One who has only a slight 
superficial knowledge. Swtfl. 

SMATTERING, n. A slight superficial 
knowledge. [Thit it the word commonly 
wed .1 

SMEAR, e. t. [Sax, jmejuan, jmijuan , D. 
tmeeren; G. echmieren ; Dan. tmorer; Sw 
smbrja; Ir. tmearam ; Russ, marayu , D. 
tmeer; G. eehmier , grease, tallow; Ir. 
smear, id. ; Sw. & Dan. amor, butter. Qu 
its alliance with marrow, marl, mire, from 
its softness. See Class Mr. No. 10. 21.] 

1. To overspread with any thing unctuous, 

viscous or adhesive; to besmear; to daub ; 
as, to smear any thing with oil, butter, 
pitch, Ac. Milton . Dry den. 

2. To soil ; to contaminate ; to pollute ; as, 

smeared with infamy. Shah. 

SMEAR, ». A fat oily substance; ointment 


Being of the nature of soap; soapy; 
cleansing; detersive. 

SMELL, a. t. pret. and pp. smelled, smelt. 
[I have not found this word in any other 


[Little used.] 

SME'ARED, pp. Overspread with soft or 
oily matter ; soiled. 

SME'ARING, ppr. Overspreading with any 
thing soft and oleaginous; soiling. 

SME'ARY, a. That smears or soils ; adhesive. 
[Little used.] Rowe. 

SMEATH, n. A sea fowl. 

SME< TITE, ». [Gr. eftv* ng, deterging.] 
An argillaceous earth ; so called from its 
property of taking grease out of doth, Ac. 

Pinkerton. 

SMEETII, v. t. To smoke. [.Not in «m.] 

SMEGMATIC, o. [Gr. s(*ey/*«, soap.] 


To perceive by the nose, or by the olfactory ! 
nerves; to nave a sensation excited in 
certain organs of the nose by particular : 
qualities of a body, which are transmitted 
in fine particles, often from a distance ; as, 
to melt a rose ; to melt perfumes. 

To imell out, is a low phrase signifying to 
find out by sagacity. IS Estrange. 

To smell a rat, is a low phrase signifying to 
suiroect strongly. 

SMELL, v. t. To affect the olfactory nerves; 
to have an odor or particular scent ; fol- 
lowed by of ; as, to smell of smoke ; to 
smell of musk. 

2. To have a particular tincture or smack 

of any quality ; as, a report smells of ca- 
lumny. [Afot elegant.] Shak. 

3. To practice smelling. Exod. xxx. 

i 4. To exercise sagacity. Shak. 

SMELL, n. The sense or faculty by which 
certain qualities of bodies are perceived 
through the instrumentality of tne olfac- 
tory nerves ; or the faculty of perceiving 
by the organs of the nose ; one of the five 
senses. In some species of beasts, the 
smell is remarkably acute, particularly in 
the canine species. 

2. Scent ; odor ; the quality of bodies which 
affects the olfactory organs ; as, the smell 
of mint ; the smell of geranium. 

The sweetest smell in the air is that of the 
white double violet. Bacon. 

SM ELT, * } P ret ‘ RP* $mell. 
SMELL'ER, «. One that smells. 
SMELL'FEAST, ». [smell and feast.] One 
that is apt to find and frequent good tables ; 
an epicure ; a parasite. L' Estrange. 

SMELT. See SMELLED. 

SMELT, n. [SaxJ A small fish that is very 
delicate food. But in Europe, a fish of the 
truttaceou8 kind, so named from its pecu- 
liar smell Diet. Nat. Hut. 

SMELT,®./. [D. smelten; G.schmelzen, 
Dan. smelter ; Sw. sm&lta, to melt. This 
is melt, with t prefixed.] 

To melt, as ore, for tho purpose of separa- 
ting the metal from extraneous substances. 
SMELT'EI), pp. Melted for the extraction 
of the metal. 

SMELT'ER, n. One that melts ore. 
SMELT'ERY, n. A house or place for smelt- 
ing ores. 

SMELTING, ppr. Melting, as ore. 
SMELTING, n. The operation of melting 
ores for the putpose of extracting the metal. 
SMERK, v. i. [Sax. ymepcian.] To smile 
affectedly or wantonly. Swift 

2. To look affoctedly soft or kind ; as, * truer k- 
fng countenance ; a smerking grace. Young. 
SMERK, ii. An affected smue. 

SMERK, «. Nice; smart; ianty. 

So tmerk, so smooth he prick’d bis ears. 

SMER'LIN, ft. A fish. Ai^Si. 

SMEW, si. An aquatic fowl, the Mergut 
albeUus. Ed. Eucyc. 

SMICK'ER, v. i. [Sw. snuekre, to flatter, 
v Dan. mgirtr.] To imerk; to look amo- 


SMICK'ERING, ppr. Smerking; smil in g 
affectedly. 

SMICK'EBJNG, n. An affected anile or 
amorous look. 

SMICK'ET, •. Dim. tfSmoek. [Nat need.] 
SMID'DY, ft. [Sax. jrmipjba.] A smithery 
or smith's workshop. [Not in use.] 
8MIGHT, (or Smite, in Spenser, is a mistake. 
SMILE, v. i. [Sw. smila ; Dan. nailer.] 

I 1. To contract the features of the face in 


imes. such a manner as to express pleasure, n 

signifying to derate joy, or love and kindness; the c» 
IS Estrange . trary to frown. 


Dan. na^irer.] To 
rously or wantonly. 


trary to frown. 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake. 

She smiTd to see the doughty hero slain. 

Peps. 

2. To express slight contempt by a smiling 
look, implying sarcasm or pity ; to sneer. 

’Twas what I said to Craggs and Child, 

Who prais’d my modesty, and smtFd. Pope. 

3. To look gay and joyous ; or to hare an 
appearance to excite joy ; as, smiling 
spring; smiling plenty. 

The desert tmiVi, 

And paradise was open’d in the wild. Pope. 

4. To be propitious or favorable ; to favor ; 
to countenance. May heaven smile on our 
labors. 

SMILE, v. t. To owe with a contemptuous 
smile. Young. 

SMILE, n. A peculiar contraction of the 
features of the face, which naturally ex- 
presses pleasure, moderate joy, approba- 
tion or kindness ; opposed to frown. 

Sweet intercourse of looks and smiles 

Milton. 

2. Gay or joyous appearance; as, the smiles 
of spring. 

3. Favor; countenance; propitiousness; as, 
the smiles of Providence. 

A smile of contempt, a look resembling that 
of pleasure, but usually or often it can be 
distinguished by an accompanying arch- 
ness, or some glance intended to be under- 
stood 

SMI’LER, n. One who smiles. 

SMI'LING, ppr. Having a smile on the 
countenance ; looking joyous or gay ; look- 
ing propitious. 

SMILINGLY, adv. With a look of pleasure. 

SMILT, for Smelt. [Not in use.) 

SMIRCH, v. t. smerch. [from murk, murky.] 
To cloud; to dusk; to soil; as, to smirch 
the face. [Low.] Shak. 

SMIRK, v. » smerk. To look affectedly soft 
or kind. [See iSmerA.l Young. 

SMIT, sometimes used for Smitten. See 
SMITE. 

SMITE, v. t. pret. smote; pp. smitten, emit 
[Sax. jroitan, to strike ; ymicsn oyeji or 
on, to put or place, that is, to throw ; D. 
smyten, to smite, to cast or throw; G. 
sekmemen, to smite, to fling, to kick, to cast 
or throw, to fall down, that is, to throw 
one’s self down ; Sw. tmida, to hammer 
or forge ; Dan. smider, to forge, to strike, 
to coin, to invent, devise, counterfeit; D. 
smeeden, to fotve ; G. eehmieden, to coin, 
forge, invent, fabricate. The latter verb 
seems to be formed on the noun sekmied, a 
smith, or schmiede, a forge, which is from 
the root of smite. This verb is the L. 
mitto, Fr. mettre, with s prefixed. Class 
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Md, er Ms. It is bo longer ia eon 
ai*, though not entirely obsolete.] 

1. To strike ; to throw, drive or 1. 
against, as the fist or hand, a stone or a 
weapon ; to reach with a Mow or a wea- 
pon ; as, to m»te one with the fist ; to tmU 
with a rod or with a stone. 

Whoever shall settle thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. Matth. v. 

2. To kill; to destroy the Ufe of by beating 
or by weapons of any kind ; as, to saute 
one with toe sword, or with an arrow or 
other engine. David smote Goliath with 
a sling and a stone. The Philistines 
were often smitten with great slaughter. 
[This word, like sidy, usually or always car* 
lies with it something of its original signifi- 
cation, that of beating, striking, the primi- 
tive mode of killing. We never apply itto 
the destruction of life by poison, by acci- 
dent or by legal execution.] 

3. To blaat; to destroy life; as by a stroke 
or by something sent. 

The flax and the barley were mitten. 

Exod. lx 

4. To afflict; to chasten; to punish. 

Let us not mistake God’s goodness, nor 
imagine, because he smites us, that we are for- 
saken by him. Wake. 

5. To atnke or affect with passion. 

See what the charms that smite the simple 

heart Pope. 

Smit with the love of sister arts we came. 

Pope. 

To smite with the tongue, to reproach or up- 
braid. Jer. xviii. 

SMITE, v. i. To shrike ; to collide. 

The heart roelteth and the knees smile to- 
gether. Nah. ii. 

SMITE, n. A blow. [ Local .] 

SMI'TER, n. One who smites or strikes. 

I gave my back to the smiters. Is. 1. 
SMITH, n. [Sax. ymi]» , Dan. & Sw. smed ; 
D. smst; G. schmied; from smiting .] 

1. Literally, the striker, the beater ; lienee, 
one who forges with the hammer ; one 
who works in metals , an, an iron-south ; 
gold-smith , silver-sfwjV/t, ike. 

Nor yet the smith hath leorn’d to form a 
sword. Tate. 

2. He that makes or effects any thing. 

Dry den. 

Hence the name Smith, which, from the 
number of workmen employed in work- 
ing metals in early ages, is supposed to 
be more common than any other. 

SMITH, v. t. [Sax. ymijnan, to fabricate by 
hammering.] 

To beat into shape ; to forge. [Not m use.'} 
Chaucer. 

SMITH'€R’AFT, n. [smith undercut.} The 
art or occupation of a smith. [Ltitle used.} 
Raleigh. 

SMITH'F.RY, u. The workshop of a smith. 

2. Work done by a smith. Burke. 

SMITH'ING, n. The act or art of working 
a mass of iron into the intended shaj*. 

SMITHT, «t. [Sax. ymi»a.] The shop of I 
a smith. [IbeUeee never used.} 

SMITT, »». The finest of the clayey ore 
made up into balls, used for marking sheep. 

Woodward. 

SMITTEN, pp. of Smite, smiths. Struck ; 
killed. 


gaberdh 

SMOCK'l 


S. Affected with some pterion; ex ci ted by 
beauty or something iinpceseivi. 
SMITtLE, v. t. [from mtte.] To infect 
[Lemi] Grow. 

SMOC&, *. [Sax. jtnoc.] A shift; n che- 
mise ; a woman’s under garment 
2. In composition, it ia used fbr female, or 
what relates to women; as, mod-treason. 

B. /omon. 

SMOCK'-FACED, «. [sated and face.} 
Pale faced ; maidenly ; having a feminine 
countenance or complexion. Fenton. 
SMOCK'-FROCK, ». [modand/koe*0 A 
tberdme. Todd. 

'LESS, a. Wanting a smock. 

Chaucer. 

SMOKE, *. [Sax. ymoca, ymec, ytmc ; G. 
sehmauch ; I), smook ; W. ysmwg, from 
mwg, smoke, Ir. wad ; allied to muggy, 
and I think it allied to the Gr. epurypt, to 
consume slowly, to waste.] 

1 . The exhalation, visible vapor or substanoe 
that escapes or is expelled in combustion 
from the substance burning. It is particu- 
larly applied to the volatile matter expel- 
led from vegetable matter, or wood coal, 
peat, &c. 'Hie matter expelled from me- 
tallic substances is more generally called 
fume, fumes. 

2. Vapor; watery exhalations. 

SMOKE, v.i. [Sax. ymocian, ymecan, ymi- 

can, Dan. smoger ; D. smooken ; G. 
schmauchen.} 

1 . To emit smoke , to throw off volatile mat- 
ter in the form of vapor or exhalation. 
Wood and other feel smokes when burn- 
ing ; and smokes most when there is the 
least flame. 

2. To bum , to be kindled ; to rage ; in 
Scripture. 

The anger of the Lord and his Jealousy shall 
smoke agnimt that man — Deut xxlx. 

3. To raise a dust or smoke by rapid motion. 
Proud of his steeds, he smokes along the fleld. 

Dryden. 

4. To smell or hunt out , to suspect. 

I began to smoke that they were a parcel of 1 
mummers. [ LttlU used.} Addison. 

5. To use tobacco in a pipe or cigar, by 
kindling the tobacco, drawing the smoke 
into the mouth and puffing it out. 

G. To suffer , to be punished. 

Some of you shall smoke for it in Rome. 

81 .... 

SMOKE, v. t. To apply smoke to; to hang 
in smoke ; to scent, medicate or dry by 
smoke ; as, to smoke infected clothing ; to 
smoke l«ef or horns for preservation. 

2. To smell out , to find out 

He was first smoked by the old lord Laffer. 
[Now kttle used.} Skak. 

3. To sneer at ; to ridicule to the face. 

Congreve. 

SMO'KED, pp. Cured, cleansed or dried 
ia smoke. • 

SMOTCEDRY, o. t. To dry by smoke. 

Mortimer. 

SMO'KB-JACK, n. An engine for tunung a 
■pit by means of a Ay or wheel turned oy 
the current of ascending air in a chimney. 
SMO'KELESS, a. Having no smoke ; ns, 
smokeless towers. Pope. 

SMOTCER, n. One that dries by smoke. 

2. One that uses tobacco by burning it in a 
pipe or in the form of ft cigar. 


[Sax. ymehe, ymoe), W. 
h; allied to L. mi!**, 


SMO 

SMOKING,*.. BatebvaiMHMiM, 
ft 0. 

1 Amplyiag smoke fbr cleansiQg. tbytegi ftc. 

3. Utmg tobaooo in ft pipe or e(gnr. 
SMO'KING, n. The act V emitting smoke. 

2. The act of applying smoke to. 

3. The act or praties of using tobacco by 
burning it in a pipe or cigar. 

SMCEKYi a. Emitting smoks; femid; as, 
smoky fires. Dryden. 

2. Having the appearance or nature of 

smoke , as, a smoky fog. Heresy. 

3. Filled with smoke, or with a vapor re- 
sembling it ; thick. New England in au- 
tnmu frequently has a smoky atmosphere. 

4. Subject to be filled with smoke from the 
chimneys or fire-places ; as, a smoky house. 

3. Tarnished with smoke; noisome with 
■moke ; as, smoky rafters ; smoky cells. 

Milton. Denham. 
SMOLDERING, the more correct ortho- 
graphy of Smouldering, — which see. 
SMOOR,\*. t. [Sax. jrmojian.l To suflb- 
SMORE, / cate or smother. [Aol in use. \ 
More. 

SMOOTH, o. 

esmwyth, from mwyth ; 

Ir. myth, mooth, soft, tender.] 

1. Haring an even surfece, or a surface so 
even that no roughness or points are per- 
ceptible to the touch; notrough; as, smooth 
glass ; smooth porcelain. 

Th« outlines must be smooth, imperceptible 
to the touch. Dryden. 

2. Evenly spread; glossy; as, a smooth 

haired horse. Pope. 

3. Gently flowing; moving equably; not 

ruffled or undulating ; as, a smooth stream ; 
smooth Adonis. Mslton. 

4. That is uttered without stops, obstruc- 
tion or hesitation; voluble; even; not harsh, 
as, smooth verse , smooth eloquence. 

When ssge Minerva rose, 

From her sweet lips smooth elocution flows 
day. 

5. Bland; mild; soothing; flattering. 

This smooth discourse aud mild behavior oil 
Conceal a traitor— Addison. 

0. In botany, glabrous; having a slippery 
surfece void of roughness. 

SMOOTH, n. That which is smooth , the 
•mooth part of any thing ; as, the smooth 
of the nock. Gen. xxvii. 

SMOOTH, v. t. [Bax. pnejuan.j To make 
smooth ; to make even ou the surface by 
any means ; as, to smooth a board with a 
plane ; to smooth doth with an iron. 

—And smooth'd the ruffled see. Dryden. 

2. To free from obstruction ; to make oasy. 
Thou, Abelard, the lost sod office pay, 

And smooth my passage to the realms of day. 

Pops. 

3. To free from harshness , to make flowing. 
In their motions harmony divine 

So smooths her charming tones. MUton, 

4. To palliate; to soften; as, to smooth a 

fault. Skak. 

5. To calm ; to mollify ; to allay. 

Each perturbation smooth’d with outward 


0. To ease. 

The difficult) smoothed. Dryden. 

7. To flatter; to soften with Maodfekaents. 
Because 1 cannot flat tar and look feir, 

Smile in men’s feces, smooth, deceive and 
coy. Shok. 
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SMOOTHED, pp. Made unooth. 
SMOOTHEN, for Smootk, is used by me- 
chanics; though not, 1 believe, w th« 
United States. 

SMOOTH-FACED, a. Having a mild, soft 
look ; as, smootk-faeed wooers. Shmk. 
SMOOTHLY, adv. Evenly; not roughly or 
harshly. 

2. With even flow oar motion ; as, to flow or 
glide smoothly. 

3. Without obstruction or difficulty ; readily ; 

easily. Hooker. 

4. With soft, bland, insinuating language. 
SMOOTHNESS, «. Evenness of mrfkce; 

freedom from roughness or asperity as, 
the mootkmm of a floor or wall ; mooth - 
fiats of the skin ; smoothness of the water. 

2. Softness or mildness to the palate ; as, 
the smoothness of wine. 

3. Softness and sweetness of numbers ; easy 
flow of words. 

Virgil, though smooth where smoothness is 
remind, is fiur from affecting it. Dry den. 

4. Mildness or gentleness of speech ; bland- 
ness of address. Shak. 

SMOTE, pret. of Smite. 

SMOTHER, v. t. [allied perhaps to Ir. emuid, 
smoke ; Sax. mej>;ian, to smoke.] 

1. To suffocate or extinguish life by causing 
smoke or dust to enter the lungs ; to stifle. 

2. To suffocate or extinguish by closely co- 
vering, and by the exclusion of air; as, to 
another a child in bed. 

3. To suppress ; to stifle ; as, to amothar the 

light of the understanding. Hooker. 

SMOTHER, v. t. To be suflocated. 

2. To be suppressed or concealed. 

3. To smoke without vent. Bacon. 

SMOTHER, n. Smoke ; thick dust. 

Shak. Dryden. 

2. A state of suppression. [Not in imc.] 

Bacon. 

SMOUCH, t>. t. To salute. [ Not in use.] 
Stublea. 

SMOULDERING, \ o. [a word formed from 
SMOULDRY, ) mold, molder, and 
therefore it ought to be written smoldenng. 
Perhaps we have the word directly from 
the Dan. amuler, amuller, Sw. amola, mu- 
te, to crumble or fall to dust ; Dan. amnll, 
dust; which is from the same root as 
mold, meal , &c.l 

Burning and smoking without vent. 

Dryden. 

SMUG, a. [Dan. mim*, neat, fine ; G. amuck; 


Nice ;neat; aflbctedly nice in dress. [Not 
iw uae or local] Pretton. 

SMUG, v. t. To make spruce ; to dress with 
affected neatness. [iVof in use.] Chaucer. 

SMUG'GLE, v. t. [8w. emyga ; D. smokke- 
len, which seems to be allied U> swung, un- 
der hand; tmuigen, to eat in secret ; G. 
schmuggeln ; Dan. mug, clandestinely. 
We probably have the root mug, in hugger 

1. ^import or export secretly goods which 
are forbidden by the government to be 
imported or exported; or secretly to im- 
port or export dutiable goods without pay- 
lug the dudes imposed by law ; to run. 

2. To convey clandestinely. 

SMUGGLED, pp. Imported or, exported 


clandestinely and contrary to law. 
SMUGGLER, «. One that imports c 


ports goods privately and contrary to law, 
either contraband goods or dstlable goods, 
without paying the c— t o ms , 

2. A vessel employed in running goods. 

SMUGGLING, ppr. Importing or mqx 
ing goods contrary to law. 

SMUGGLING, n. The offense of importing 
or exporting prohibited goods, or other 
goods without paying the oustoma. 


SMUG'LY, adv. Neatly; sprucely. [Not in 
uae.] Gay. 

SMUGNESS, n. Neatness; spruceness with- 
out elegance. [Not in uae.] Sherwood l 

SMUT, n. [Dan. amuda ; Sax. ymitrea ; D. 
amet, a spot or stain ; Sw. amitto, to taint; 
D. smoddig, dirty ; amodderen, to smut; G. 
achmutx.] 

1. A spot made with soot or coal ; or the 
foul matter itself. 

2. A foul black substance which forms on 
corn. Sometimes the whole ear is blasted 
and converted into amuL This is often 
the fact with main Smut lessens the va- 
lue of wheat 

3. Obscene language. 

SMUT, v. t. To stain or mark with smut; 
to blacken with coal, soot or other dirty 
substance. Addison. 

2. To taint with mildew. Bacon. 

3. To blacken ; to tarnish. 

SMUT, v. L To gather smut ; to be con- 
verted into smut 

SMUTCH, v . t. [from moke ; Dan. moger. 
Qu.] 

To blacken with smoke, soot or coal. 

B. J onion. 

[Note. We h*ve a common word in New En- 
gland, pronounced tmooch, which I take to be 
smutch. It signifies to foul or blacken with 
something produced by combustion or other 
like substance.] 

SMUTTILY, adv. Blackly; smokily ; foully. 
2. With obscene language. 

SMUTTINESS, n. Soil from smoke, soot, 
coal or smut. 

2. Obsceneness of language. 

SMUTTY, a. Soiled with smut, coal, soot 
or the like. 

2. Tainted with mildew ; as, smutty com, 

3. Obscene; not modest or pure ; as, amutty 
language. 

SNACK, «. [Qu. from the root of inatcA.] 

1. A share. It is now chiefly or wholly used 

in the phrase, to go anacka with one, that 
is, to have a share. P°P e - 

2. A slight hasty repast 

SNACK'ET, \ n. The hasp of a casement 
SNECKET, ) [Local.] Sherwood. 

SNAC'OT, n. A fish. [L. ocua.] Ainsworth. 
SNAFTLE, n. [D. aneb, anavel, bill, beak, 

snout; G. Dan. & Sw. anabel; from the 
root of nii, neb.] 

’ A bridle consisting of a slender bit-mouth, 
without branches. Encyc. 

SNAF'FLE, v. t. To bridle ; to hold or ma- 
nage with a bridle. 

SNAG, *. A short branch, or a sharp or 
rough branch; a shoot; a knot 
The coat of arms 

Now on a naked snag ia triumph bone. 

2. A tooth, in contempt ; or a tooth protect- 
ing beyond the rest Prior. 
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SNAG'GED, \ a. Full of snags; full of short 

SNAG'GY, / rough b ran c h e s or sharp 
points; abounding with knots; as, a 
msggg traa; a snaggy stick : a«,**«oak. 

Sp enter. More. 

SNAIL, n. [Sax. pad, ynogsl; Ow.smigel; 
Dan. enegel; G» sehnsaks ; din. front the 
root of snake, sn eak. ] 

1. A slimy slow creeping animal, of the ge- 

nus Helix, and order of Molhaca. Too 
eyes of this insect are in the horns, one at 
the end of each, which it can retract at 
pleasure. Encyc. 

2. A drone ; a alow moving person. Shak. 

SNAIL-CL AVER, \ a. A plant ofthege- 

3N AIL-TREFOIL, / nus Medicago. 

SNA'IL-FLOWER, n. A plant ol the genua 

SNAIL-LIKE, a. Resembling a snail; 
moving very slowly. 

SNA'IL-LlKE, adv. In the manner of a 
snail; slowly. 

SNAKE, n. [Sax. ynaca; Dan. enog ; G. 
achnake; [Sans. naga. Qu.] In Q.achnecke, 
Dan. snekke, is a snail, from the root of 
Dan. aniger, Ir. anoighim, Sax. jntcan, to 
creep, to sneak.] 

A serpent of the oviparous kind, distinguish- 
ed from a viper, says Johnson. But in 
America, the common and general name 
orord is usedh 


of serpents, and so the woi 


d by the 


poets.’ Dryden. Shak. 

SNAKE, v. t. In seamen's language, to wind 
a small rope round a large one spirally, 
the small ropes lying in the spaces between 
the strands of the large one. This is called 
also worming. 

SNA'KEROOT, n. [snake and root.] A 
plant, a species of birth-wort, growing in 
North America ; the Aristolochia serpen- 
tana. Johnson. Lee. 

SN A'KE’S-HEAD Iris, n. A plant with a 
lily shaped flower, of one leaf, shaped like 
an iris ; the hermodactyl, or Iris tuoerosa. 

Miller. Lee. 

SNAKEWEED, «. [snake and weed.] A 
plant, bistort, of the genus Polygonum. 

SNA'KEWOpD, it. [make and wood.] The 
smaller branches of a tree, growing in the 
isle of Timor and other parts of the east, 
having a bitter taste, and supposed to be a 
certain remedy for the bite of the hooded 
serpent. Hill. 

It is the wood of the Strychnos colubrina. 

Parr. 

SNAKING, ppr. Winding until ropes api- 
rally round a large one. 

SNAKY, a. Pertaining to a snake or to 
snakes ; resembling a snake ; serpentine , 
winding. 

2. Sly ; cunning ; insinuating ; deceitful. 

So to the coast of Jordan he directs 

Hls easy steps, girded with snaky wiles. 

MtUtm 

3. Having serpents ; as, a snaky rod or wand. 

Dryden. 

That snaky headed gtngon shield. Milton 

SNAP, v. t. [D. snappen, snaasoen; G. 
echnappen, to snap, to snatch, to gasp or 
catch for breath ; Dan. snapper; Sw. snap- 
pa; from the root of ibsop and D. knippen.] 
1. To break at onoe ; to break short ; as 
subsfanoos that are brittle. 

Breaks the doors open, amps the locks. 
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2. To rtrikc with a sharp sound. Am. 

5. To bit* or seiza suddenly with toe talk. 

Addison. Gog. 

4. Te break upm suddenly with sharp angry 

words. 

6. To creek; u, to aaam a whip. 

To snap qf, to brook suddenly. 

2. To tote off suddenly. Witmmt, 

To map me mp, to map one ap short, to 
treat with sharp words. 

SNAP, «. i To break short; to part asunder 
suddenly; as, a mast or spar mop*; a 
needle map*. 

If steel is too hard, tost is, too brittle, with 
toe least bending it will map. Moron. 

2. To make an effort to bite; to aim to seise 
with the teelh; as, a dog mapt at a pas- 
senger ; a fish sums at the bait 

3 . To utter sharp, harsh, angry words. 
SNAP, it. A sudden breaking or rupture of 

anv substance. 

2. A sudden eager bite ; a sudden seising 
or effort to seise with toe teeth. 

5. A crack of a whip. 

4. A greedy fellow. L' Estrange. 

6. A catch ; a theft Johnson. 

SNAP-DRAGON, n. A plant, calfs snout, 

of the genus Antirrhinum, and another of 
the genus Ruellio, and one of the genus 
Barleria. 

2. A play in which raisins are snatched from 
burning brandy and put into the mouth. 

Toiler. 

3. The thing eaten at snap-dragon. Swift. 
SNAP'PED, pp. Broken abruptly ; seised 


S N E 

gnarl; to utter gnmttfef aastods; hath 
npnmm more noienos than grumble. 

That J should mart and fafttaad play the dog. 

Skat. 

2. To speak roughly; to talk hi rede mur- 
muring terms. 

It is malicious and unmanly to snarl at toe 
little lapses of a pen, from which Virgil himself 
stands not exempted. Dryden. 

SN’ARL, v. t. To entangle; to complicate; 
to involve in knota; as, to snarl too hair; 
to snort a skain of thread. [7*w word is 
in universal popular mss in NswEnglsouL] 
2. To embarrass. 

SN’ARL, n. Entanglement; a knot or com- 
plication of hair, thread, Ac., which It is 
difficult to disentangle. 

eViOTDD - r\ 1. .1 . 


SN’ARLER, n. One who snarls j 1 a surly 
growling animal; a grumbling quarrel- 


growling animal; a grumbling quarrel- 
some fellow. Swift. 

SN’ARIJNG, ppr. Growling; grumbling 
angrily. 

2. Entangling. 

SNA'RY, a. [from snare.] Entangling ; in- 
sidious. 

Spiders in the vault their snary webs hare 
spread. Dryden. 

SNAST, n. [G. schnoutae, a snout] The 
snuff of a candle. [Not in use.] Bacon. 

SNATCH, v. t. pret and pp. snatched or 
snack t. [D. snahken, to grasp, to catch for 


It 1. To creep or steal away pri v ah dy? to 
withdraw meanly, as a person aim or 
r. ashamed to bo seen ; as, to wild away 
k - from company ; to sneak into a ooraar ar 
behind a screen. 

You skulk’d behind toe frees, and meetfd 

i aibiSwa MM ..iJXl 

*• to crouch; to truckle. 

1 > Will sneaks a scriWner, an aaoaedlag knave. 

is SNEAK, c. t. To hide. [Not mum.] wS'i. 
SN EAK, n A mean fellow. 

SNK'AKER, n. A small vassal of drink, 
t- fZoeat. ] Spectator. 

b SNEAKING, ppr. Creeping away alily; 
stealing away. 

v 2. a. Mean ; servile ; crouching. Rowe. 
1- 3. Meanly parsimonious; covetous; tng- 


breath.] 

1 . To seize hastily or abruptly. 
When half our knowledge we i 


or bitten suddenly ; cracked, as a whip. 

SNAPPER, n. One that snaps. Shale. 

SNAP'PISIi, a. Eager to bite; apt to snap, 
as, a snappish cur. 

2. Peevish ; sharp in reply ; apt to speak 
angrily or tartly. 

SNAPPISHLY, adv. Peevishly; angrily; 
tartly. 

SNAPPISHNESS, n. The quality of being 
snappish ; peevishness ; tartness. 

SNA P'S AC A, n. A knapsack. [Vulgar.] 

SN'AR, «. i. To snail. [Not in use.] Spenser. 

SNARE, n. [Dan. snare; Sw. snara; Dan. 
enore, a string or cord, D. snor ; Sw. 
snore, a line ; snara, to lace.] 

1. An instrument for catching animals, par- 
ticularly fowls, by the leg. It consists of 
a cord or string with slip-knots, in which 
toe leg is entangled. A snare is not a net 

2. Any thing by which one is entangled 
and brought into trouble. 1 Cor. vii. 

A fool’s lips are toe snare of his soul. 

Prov. xvilL 

SNARE, e. t. [Dan. snarer.] To catch with 
a snare ; to ensnare ; to entangle ; to bring 
into unexpected evil, perplexity or danger. 

The wicked is snared in toe work of his own 
hands. Ps. ix. 

SNA HKD, pp. Entangled; unexpectedly 
involved in difficulty. 

SNA 'HER, n. One who lays snares or en- 
tangles. 

SNA’RING, swr. Entangling; ensnaring. 

SN'ARL, v. t. [G. schnstrrtn, to snarl, to 
speak in the throat; D. snar, snappish. 
Tins word teems to be allied to gnarl, and 
to proceed from some root signifying to 
twist, bind or&sten, or to involve, entangle, 
and thus to be alBed to snore.] 

1. To growl, as an angry or surly dog; to 


When half our knowledge we must snatch, 
not take. Pope. 

2. To seize without permission or ceremony ; 
at, to match a kiss 

3. To seize and transport away ; as, snatch 

me to heaven. Thomson. 

SNATCH, v. i. To catch at ; to attempt to 
seize suddenly. 

Nay, the ladies too will be snatching. Skat, 

He shall snatch on the right hand, and be 
hungry. Isa. lx. 

SNATCH, n. A hasty catch or seizing. 

2. A catching at or attempt to seise sud- 
denly. 

3. A short fit of vigorous action ; as, a 
snatch at weeding after a shower. Tusser. 

4. A broken or interrupted action ; a short 
fit or turn. 

They move by fits and snatches. Wilkins. 

We have often little snatchss of sunshine. 

Spectator 

5. A shuffling answer. [Little used. 1 Shah. 

| SNATCII'-BLOCK, «. A particular kind of 
block used in ships, having an opening in 
one side to receive the bight of a rope. 

Mar. Diet. 

SNATCH 'ED, pp. Seised suddenly and vio- 
lently. 

SN ATCH'ER, n. One that matches or takes 
abruptly. Shah. 

SNATCHING, ppr. Seizing hastily or ab- 
ruptly; catching at. 

SNATCH'INGLY, adv. By matching f 
haetily; abruptly. 

SN’ATH, n. [Sax. juart> ; Eng. snathe, 
snsath .] 

The handle of a sythc. New England. 

SNATHE, o. t. [Sax. ymban, ym>an.] To 


lop; to prune. [Not U 
8NATT0CK, «. We.] A'cbip; a slice. 

f Not in me or local.] Gaytcn. 

SNEAK, v. I [Sax. /mean ; Dan. tniger, to j 
creep, or am softly. 3 oo Snake.] \ 


SNE'A KINGLY, ado. In a sneaking man- 
ner ; meanly. Herbert. 

SNE'AKINGNESS, n. Meannea; niggard- 
liness. Boyle. 

SNE'AKUP, n. A sneaking, oowardly, in- 
sidious fellow. [Not use kj Shah. 

SNEAP, o. t. [Dan. snibbt, reproach, repri- 
mand ; snip, the end or point of a thing ; 
D. snip, a snipe, from its bin ; snippen , to 
snip or mp ; G. schneppe , a peak ; firom the 
root of neb, nib, nip, with the sense of 
shooting out, thrusting like a sharp point.] 

1. To check ; to reprove abruptly; to repri- 
mand. [06#.] Chaucer. 

2. To nip. [06s.] Shah. 

SNEB, v. t. To check; to reprimand. [The 

same as •S’neap.] Spenser. 

SNEEK, n. The latch of a door. [Not in 
use or local.] 

SNEAD*, } **• A [ So * Snath.] 

SNEER, v. i. [from tho root of L. nans, 
note ; to turn up the nose.] 

1 . To show contempt by turning up the nose, 
or by a particular cast of countenance; 
“ naso suspenders adunco.” 

2. To insinuate contempt by a covert ex- 
pression. 

I could be content to be a little sneered at 
Pops. 

3. To utter with grimact. Congreve. 

4. To show mirth awkwardly. Taller. 
SNEER, n. A look of contempt, or a turning 

up of the nose to manifest contempt ; a 
look of disdain, derision or ridicule. Pope. 
2. An expression of ludicrous scorn. 

Watte. 

SNEEHER, n. One that sneers. 
SNEE'RPyL, a. Given to sneering. [No/ 
in ass.] Shenstone. 

SNEK'RlNO, ppr. Manifesting contempt or 
scorn by turning tip toe nose, or by soma 
grimace or significant look. 
SNEE'RINGLY, adv. With a look of con- 
tempt or scorn. 

SNEEZE, v. i. [Sax. nie/an; D. nieten; Q. 
nitsen; Sw. nysa ; from toe root of mm, 
G. nose, Dan. mate, D. eras, h* nosus; toe 
primary sense of which is to project] 

To emit air through the nose audibly and 
violently, by a kind of involuntary con- 
vulsive force, occasioned by irritation of 
toe inoer membrane of toe nose. Thus 
snuff or any thing that tickles the nose, 
makes one sneeze. Swift. 
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SNEEZE, tt. A sudden and violent ejection 
of air through the nose with an audible 
sound. Milton. 

SN EK'ZE-W OUT, a. A plant, a species of 
Achillea, and another of Xeranthemum. 
SNEE'ZING, ppr. Emitting air from the 
nose audibly. 

SNEE'ZING, a. The act of ejecting air vio- 
lently and audibly through the nose; ster- 
nutation. 

SNELL, a. [So*, pel.] Active; brisk; 

nimble. [Aot m use.] 

SNET, it. The fat of a deer. [Local among 

SN^EW^*oWjpre<. of Snow. [Oh#.] Chaucer. 
SNIB, to nin or reprimand, Is only a different 
spelling of Sneb, Sneap. Hubbard's Tale. 

SNICK, n. A small cut or mark; a latch. 
[2Vot in ute.'] 

Snick and enee , a combat with knives. [Not 
muse.] 

[Snee is a Dutch contraction of snyden, 
to cut] 

SNICK'ER, 1 v. i. [Sw. niugg, close. This 
SNIG'GEE,/ can have no connection 
with sneer. The elements and the sense 
are different] 

To laugh silly ; or to laugh in one’s sleeve. 

[It is a word m common use »» New Eng- 
land, not easily defined. It signifies to laugh 
with small audible catches of voice, as when 
persons attempt to suppress loud laughter . ] 
SNIFF, v. i. To draw air audibly up the 
nose. [See Snuff.] Swift. 

SNIFF, v. t. To draw in with the breath. 

[Not in use.] Todd. 

SNIFF, n. Perception by the nose. I Not in 
use.] Warton. 

8NIFT, v. i. To snort. [Not in use.] 

SNIG, ». [See Snake.] A kind of eel. [Lo- 
cal.] Qrose. 

SNIG 'OLE, v. i. [supra.] To fish for eels, 
by thrusting the bait into their holes. [Lo- 
co/.] Walton. 

SNIG'GLE, v. t. To snare ; to catch. 

29eaum. 

SNIP, v. t. [D. snippen, to nip ; knippen, to 
clip. See Sneap. J 

To dip ; to cut off the nip or neb, or to cut 
off at onoe with shears or scissors. 

SNIP, n. A clip ; a single cut with shears or 
scissors. Shak. Wiseman. 

2. A small shred. Wiseman. 


8not ; mucus running from the nose. 

SNIVEL, v.i. To run at the noae. 

2. To cry as children, with snuffing or sni- 
veling. 

SNIVELER, n. One that cries with snivel- 
ing. 

2. One that weeps for slight causes, or ma- 
nifests weakness by weepmg. 

SNIVEL Y, a. Running at the nose ; piti- 
ful; whining. 

SNOD, «. [Sax.] A fillet. [Not in use or 
local.] 

SNOD, a. Trimmed ; smooth. [Local.] 

SNOOK, v. i. [Sw. snoka. Qu. nook.] To 
lurk ; to lie in ambush. [JVof in we.1 

Scott. 

SNORE, v.i. [Sax. pnojia, a snoring; D. 
snorken ; G. schnarchen ; Sw. enarka ; from 
the root of L. naris , the noae or nostrils.] 

To breathe with a rough hoarse noise in 
sleep. Roscommon. 

SNORE, n. A breathing with a harsh noise 
in sleep. 

SNO'REH, n. One that snores. 

SNO'RING, ppr. Respiring with a harsh 
noise. 

SNORT, v. i. [G. schnarchen. See £/iorf.] 

1. To force the air with violence through 
the nose, so as to make a noise, as high 
spinted horses in prancing and play. 


2, ToBnore. f Not common.] 

SN ORT, v t. To turn up in anger, scorn or | 
derision, as the nose. [ Unusual.] 


Chaucer. 

SNORT'ER, a. One that snorts; a snorcr. 
SNORT'lNG, ppr. Forcing the air violently 


through the nose. 

SNORT'ING, n. The act of forcing the air 
through the nose with violence and noise. 
Jer. viii. 

2. Act of snoring. [Unusual] 

SNOT, n. [Sax. ynore ; D. snot ; Dan. id.] 
Mucus discharged from the nose. Swift 
SNOT, e. /, [Sax. jnytan.] To blow the 
nose. Sherwood 

SN OTTER, v. i. To snivel ; to sob. [Lo- 
cal] Grose. 

SNOTTY, a. Foul with snot. 

2. Mean ; dirty. 

SNOUT, n. [W. ysnid; D. snuit ; G. 
schnaulze, snout; schnautzen, to snuff, to 
blow the nose, Sax. j-nytran, Sw. snyte, 
Dan. snude, snout; snyder, to snuff] 

1. The long projecting nose of a beast, as 
that of swine. 

2. The nose of & man ; in contempt 

Hudibras. 

3. The nozzle or end of a hollow pipe. 

SNOUT, v. U To furnish with a nozzle or 
| point Camden 

SNOUT'ED, a. Having • snout. Heylin. 
SNOITTY, a. Resembling a beast’s snout 

Otway. 

£NOW, f». [a contracted word , Sax. jmay , 
Goth, miwv ; D. sneeuw ; G. schnee / Dan 
snee ; Sw. sne ; Sclav, sneg ; Bohem. im* ; 
Ir. sneacht ; Fr. neige ; L. nur, mots ; It. 
& Port neve ; Sp. nieve. The Latin nhts, 
is contracted from ntgis, like Eng. bow, from 
Sax. bu;an. The prefix s is common in 
the other languages.] 

1 . Frozen vapor ; watery particles congealed 
into white crystals in the air, and filling 
to the earth. When there is no wind, 
these crystals fall in flakes or unbroken 


L'htrange. 


2. A small shred. 

3. Share ; a snack. [A low word. 


SNIPE, «. [D. snip ; G. echnepfe ; from neb, 
nib ; so named from its bill.] 

1. A bird that frequents the banka of rivers 
and the borders of fens, distinguished by 
the length of its bill ; the Scotopax galh- 

2. °A fool ; a blockhead. Shak. 

SNIP'PER, «. One that snips or clips. 

SNIPPET, n. A small part or share. [Not 

in use.] Hudtbras. 

Snipsnap, a cant word, formed by repeating 
snap, and signifying a tart dialogue with 
quick replies. Pope. 

SNITE, a. [Sax.] A snipe. [Not in use.] 
Carew. 

SNITE, v. t. [Sax. ynytan.l To blow the 
uose. [Not in use.] In Scotland, suite the 
candle, snuff it ' Grew. 

SNIVEL, n. snh'l [Sax. popel, ynyplmj. j 
Qu. neb , att, tmflf.] 
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collections, sometimes extremely beauti- 
fuL 

2. A vessel equipped with two masts, resem- 
bling the main and fore-masts of a ship, 
and a third small mast just abaft the main- 
mast, carrying a try-tail. Mar. Diet. 
SNOW, v. i. [Sax. ynayan.] To fall in 
snow ; as, it enow ; it snowed yesterday. 
SNOW, v. t. To scatter like snow, Donne- 
SNOWBALL, a. [enow and ball.] A round 
mass of snow, pressed or rolled together. 

Locke. Dryden. 
SNOWBALL TREE, n. A flowering shrub 
of the genus Viburnum ; gelder rose. 
SNOW-BIRD, a. A small bird which ap- 
pears in the time of snow, of the genus 
Emberiza ; called also snow-bunting. 

In the United States, the snow-bird is 
the Pringtlla nivalis. Wilson. 

SNOWBROTH, a. [snow and broth.] Snow 
and water mixed ; very cold liquor. Shak. 
SNOW-CROWNED, «. [snow and crown.) 
Crowned or having the top covored with 
snow. Drayton. 

SNOWDEEP, n. [snow and deep.] A 
plant. 

SNOW -DRIFT, a. [snow and drift.] A 
bank of snow driven together by the wind. 
SNOW-DROP, n. [snow and drop. J A plant 
bearing a white flower, cultivated in gar- 
dens for its beauty , the Galanthus nivalis. 
SNOWLESS, a. Destitute of snow. Tooke 
SNOWLIKE, a. Resembling snow. 
SNOW-SHOE, a. [snow and shoe.] A shoe 
or racket worn by men traveling on snow, 
to prevent their feet from sinking into the 
snow. 

SNOW-SLIP, n. [snow and slip.] A large 
moss of snow which slips down the side of 
a mountain, and sometimes buries bouses. 

Goldsmith 

SNOW-WHITE, a. [snow and white.] White 
as snow , very white. 

SNOWY, a White like snow. Shak. 

2. Abounding with snow, covered with 
snow. 

The snowy top of cold Olympus. Milton. 

3. White ; pure ; unblemished. Hall. 

SNUB, n. [D. sneb; a different orthography 

of snip, sneap, neb, nib, nip.] 

A knot or protuberance m wood , a snag. 
[Not in use ] Spenser 

SNUB, v. t. [supra.] To nip, to clip or 
break off the end. Hence, 

2. To check ; to reprimand , to check, Stop 
or rebuke with a tart sarcastic reply or re- 
mark. [This is the same word radically 
as sneap, sneb, and is the word chiefly 
used.] 

SNUB, v. i. [G. seknauben, to snub, to snort, 
to pant for, to puff] To sob with convul- 
sion*. [Not used. J 
SNjfF-NQSF., a. A short or flat noae 
SNUB-NOSED, a. Having a short, fiat 
nose. 

SNUDGE, v.i. [Dan. sntger. Set Snug.) 
To Be dose ; to snug, [ivo* in use or vul- 
gar.] Herbert 

SNUD6E, «. A miser, or a sneaking fellow. 
[Not in use.] 

SNUFF, a. [D. sniff, whence saaffea, to 
snuff, to scent; G. schnapps; allied to 
snub, neb, nib.] 



so 

1. The homing pert of a candle wiek, or 

that which ha* been charred by the flame, 
whether homing or not AiSton. 

2. A candle almoet burnt out Shut. 

3. Pulverised tobacco, taken or prepared to 
be taken into the note. 

4. Resentment ; huff, expr es sed by a snuff- 
ing of the nose. Bacon, 

SNUFF, v. t. [D. mvffen ; G. tchmtpftn, to 
take snuff; tchnuppen, to snuff a candle.] 

1. To draw in with the breath ; to inhale ; 

as, to enttf the wind. Dryden. 

2. To scent; to smell; to perceive by the 

nose. Dryden. 

3. To crop the snuff; as of a candle; to take 

off the end of the snuff. Swiff. 

SNUFF, v. i To snort ; to inhale air with 
violence or with noise ; as dogs and horses. 

Dryden, 

2. To turn up the nose and inhale tar in 
contempt Mai. ii. 

3. To take offense. 

SNUFF'BOX, n. A box for carrying snuff! 

about the person. 

SNUFF'ER, n. One that snuffs. 
SNUFF'ERS, n. plur. An instrument for 
cropping the snuff of a candle. 

SNUFFLE, t>. i. [D.tnuffeUn; G. nuffeln 
and tchmiffeln ; Dan. movler, to muffle, to 
give a crabbed answer, to tnuh.] 
i To speak through tho nose, to breathe 
hard through the nose, or through the nose 
when obstructed. 

Some senseless Phillis, in a broken note, 
Snuffling st nose — Dryden. 

SNUF'FLER, w. One that snuffles or Bpcaks 
through the nose when obstructed. 
SNUF'FLES, n. Obstruction of the nose by 
mucus. I 

SNUF'FLING, n. A speaking through the 
nose. Swift 

SNUFFTAKER, a. One that takes snuff", 
or inhales it into the nose 
SNUFF'Y, a. Soiled with snuff. 

SNUG, v . « [Dan. miger, to sneak, Sax. 
jmcan, to creep , probab»y allied to nigh , 
close, Sw mugg. See Snake ] 

To lie close ; as, a child snugt to its mother 
or nurse. Stdnty 

SNUG, a. [Sw. snygg, neat.] Lying close ; 
closely pressed ; as, an infant lies mug 

2. Close ; concealed , not exposed to notice. 

At Will’s 

Lie *nug, and hear what critics say. Swift 

3. Being m good order ; all conanient ; 
neat , as, a mug little farm. 

4. Close, neat; convenient; as, a mug 
house. 

3. Shly or insidiously close. 

When you lay mug, to snap young Damon’s 
goat Dryden. 

SNUG'GLE, v. L [from mug.'] To move 
one way and the other to get a close 
place; to lie close for convenience or 
warmth. 

SNUG'LY, ado. Closely ; safely. w 
SNUGWESS, ». Closeness ; the state of be- 
ing neat or convenient JUayley’t Camper 
80, adv. [Goth, twa ; Sax. r j>a ; G. so ; D. 
no; Dan. ms; Sw. i& ; perhaps L. sic, con- 
tracted, or Heh. mw to compose, to set In 
Ir. so is this or that It is the same in 
Scots. It is from some root signifying to 
ort, to ttiU, and this sense is retained in die 
use of ike word by milkmaids, who say to 
Vol, II. 
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cows, so, so, that is, stand still, rsmain as 
yon are; and in this uss, the word maybe 
the original verb.] 

1. In like manner, answering to os, and 
notng comparison or resemblance; < 
with the people, so with the priest 

2. In such a degree ; to that degree. 

Why is his chariot so long In c om i n g t 

Judges 

3. In such a maimer; sometime* repeated, 

so and so ; as, certain oolors, mingled so 
and so. Suckting. 

4. It is followed by at. 

There Is something equivalent in France and 
Scotland, to os it is a hard calumny upon our 
soil to affirm that so excellent a fruit will not 
grow here. Temple. 

But in like phrases, we now use that; 
11 to that it is a hard calumny and this 
may be considered as the established 

usage. 

5. In the same manner. 

Use yom tutor with great respect and cause 

all vour family to do so too. Lvcke. 

6. Thus; in this manner; as, New York so 
called from the Duke of York. I know 
not why it is, but so it ia. 

It concerns every man, with the greatest se- 
noumc-u, to inquire whether these things are 
so oi not. Tillotton. 

7. Therefore , thus ; for this reason ; in con- 
sequence of this or that 

It leaves instruction, and so instructors, to 
the sobriety of the settled articles of the church. 

Holyday. 

Ood makes him in his own image an intel- 
lectual creature, and so capable of dominion. 

Locke 

This statute made the clipping of com high 
treason, which it was not at common law ; so 
that this was an enlarging statute. Blackitone. 

8. On these terms, noting a conditional pe- 
tition. 

Here then exchange we mutually forgiveness; 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 

My perjuries to thee be all forgotten. Rot os. 
So here might be exprossod by that , that 
ib, in this manner, by this mutual forgive- 
ness. 

9. Provided that , on condition that, [L. 
modo ] 

So the doctrine be but wholesome and edify- 
ing — though there should be a want of exact- 
ness in the manner of speaking and reasoning, 
it may be overlooked. Atterbury. 

1 care not who furnishes the means, to they 
are furnished. Anon. 

10. In like manner, noting the concession of 
one proposition or fact and the assump- 
tion of another ; answering to at. 

At a war should be undertaken upon a just 
motive, to a prince ought to consider the con- 
dition he is in when he enters on it Swift 

11. So often exp— seat the sense of a word 
or sentence going before. In this case it 
prevents a repetition, and may be consi- 
dered as a substitute for the word or phrase. 

“ France ia highly cultivated, but England 
ia more to," that is, mart highly cultivated. 

Arthur Young 
To make men happy, and to keep them to. 

12. Thus; thus it is; this is the state. 

How sorrow shakes him 1 
Se now the tsm ptst teen him up by th’ roots. 

Dryden 

13. Well ; the Act being such. And to the 
work is dona, is itf 
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14. It is sometime* used to expro—.a —stain 
degree, implying comparison, and yot with- 
out the corresponding word at, in render 
the degree definite. 

An astringent is not quite te proper, where 
relaxing the urinary passages ia nooewary. 

Arbuth net. 

That ia, not perfectly proper, or pot ao 
proper as something else not specified- 

15. It is sometimes equivalent to he it to, let 
it beto,Ut itbe atUu,ot in that maimer. 

There Is Percy j if your fkthar will de me 
any honor, tv, if not, let him kill the next 
Percy himself! Shek. 

10. It expresses a wish, desire or petition. 
Ready are the appellant and defendant — 

So please your highness to behold the Aght. 

17. So much at, however much. Instead of 
to, we now generally uso os, at much at, 
that much ; whatever the quantity maybe. 
IS. So to, or to repeated, used aa a kind of 
exclamation ; equivalent to well, well ; or 
it ia so, tho thing ia done. 

So, te, it works ; now, mistress, lit you fast 
Dryden. 

1 9. So to, much aa it waa ; indifferently ; not 
well nor much amiss. 

Ills log is but so to. Shat 

20. So then, thus then it ia; therefore; the 
consequence is. 

So then the Voltcians stand} but aa at first 
Ready, when time shall prompt them, (o 
make road 

Upon ’s again. Shak. 

SOAK , v.t. [Max. yoctan; W. twgiaw, to 
•oak, and tugam, to suck. To took it to 

tuck in; D . zuigen, G. taugen, Ar. ^L, 

sakai, to imbibe, that is, to draw; fr. tugh- 
thach, soaking ; perhaps hence Sw. eackta , 
D. xagt, soft. Class Mg. No. 30. Heb 
Ch. & Syr. npw. No 82 ] 

1. To steep ; to eftuso or suffer to lie in a 
fluid till the substance has imbibed what 
it can contain; to mut orate m water or 
other fluid ; as, to took cloth , to took 
bread. 

2. To drench ; to wet thoroughly. The 
earth is toaked with heavy rains. 

Their land shall lie looked with Mood. 

Is. xxxiv. 

3. To draw in by the pres; as tho skin. 

Dryden. 

4. To drain. [ Not authorized ) 

SOAK, v. «. To lie steeped in water or other 
fluid. Lot tho cloth lie and toak 

2 To enter into pores or interstices. Water 
toakt into the earth or other porous mat- 
ter. 

3. To drink intemperately or gluttonously ; 
to drench , as, a soaking club. [Low.] 

Locke. 

SOAKED, pp. Steeped or macerated in a 
fluid ; drenched 

SOAKER, n. One that soaks or maeerat— 
in a liquid. 

2. A hard drinker. [Aon/.] 

SOAKING, ppr. Steeping; macerating; 
drenching ; imbibing. , 

2. a. That wets thoroughly ; as, a toaking 
rain. , 

SOAL, of a shoe. Sec SOLE- 

SOAP, s. [Sax. jrape; D. utp; G. ttift ; 

4 F 
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Sw. t&p « ; Dan. teebe; Fr. mom; It ao-| 
pone; Sp. *aio*»; L. Mpo; Or. r««w* ;• 
Arm. eapwm; W. ssho* ; Hindoo, Mice*. 

bJ/ 

mm; Gipsey, *q»*w;Per«.^Usabun; 


Ar. ^jU sabunon. Clan Sb. No. 29.] ' 
A compound of oil and alkali, or oil and 
earth, and metallic oxyda; usually, a com- 
pound of oil and vegetable alkali or lye ; 
used in washing ana cleansing, in medi- 
cine, $c. 

SOAP, d. t. [Sax. rapan ; D. xeepen ; G. se 
fen.] To rub or wash over with soap. 

SOAPBERRY TREE, is. A tree of the g( 
nus Sanindus. 

SOAP-BOILER, n. j[i loop and boiler.'] One 
whose occupation is to make soap. 

SOAPSTONE, «. Steatite ; a mineral or spe- 
cies of magnesian earth, usually white or 
yellow ; the Lapis ollaris. 

SOAP-SUDS, n. Suds; water well impreg- 
nated with soap. 

30APW6RT, a. A plant of the genus Sapo- 

raria. 

80APY, a. Resembling soap; having the 
qualities of soap; soft and smooth. 

2. Smeared with soap. 

SOAR, v. i. [Fr. estorer, to soar; etsor, 


flight; It. torare; Eth. UJ& aarar, to fly, 
to be lofty. Lud. Col 109. Class Sr. 
No. 20.] 

1. To fly aloft; to mount upon the wing; 
as an eagle. Henco, 

2. To rise high; to mount; to tower in 
thought or imagination ; to bo sublime ; as 
the poet or orator. 

3. To rise high in ambition or heroism. 


Valor soars above 

What the world calls misfortune Addison. 
4. In general, to rise aloft; to be lofty. 

SOAR, a. A towering flight Milton. 

SOARING, jjpr. Mounting on the wing; 
rising aloft ; towering in draught or mind. 

SOARING, a. The act of mounting on the 
wing, or of towering in thought or mind ; 
intellectual flight 

SOB, v . ». [Sax. yeobgento, complaining. Qu.] 
To sigh with a sudden hoaving of the breast, 
or a kind of convulsive motion; to sigh 
with deep sorrow or with tears. 

She sigh’d, she tobb'd, and furious with de- 
spair, 

8he rent her garments, and she tore her hair 
Drydtn. 

SOB, a. A convulsive sigh or catching of 
the breath in sorrow ; a convulsive act of 
respiration obstructed by sorrow. 

Johnson, 


Break, heart, or choke with sobs my hated 
breath. Drydtn. 

SOB, v. t. To soak. [ Not in use.] 

Mortimer. 

SOBBING, ppr. Sighing with a heaving of 
the breast 

SOBER, a. [Fr. sobre ; It sobrio ; L. sobri- 
us ; D. sober , poor, mean, spare, sober ; 
Sax. p pep, sober, pure, chaste. 8ee Soft.] 

1 . Temperate in the use of spiritous liquors ; 
habitually temperate ; as, a sober man. 

Live a sober, righteous and godly lift. 

Cows. Prayer. 

2. Not intoxicated or overpowered by spiri- 


toos liquors ; not drunken. The sot may 
at times be sober. » 

8. Not mad or insane ; not wild, visionary 
or heated with passion; having the regular 
exercise of cool dispassionate reason. 

There was not a sobtr person to be bad ; all 
Was tempestuous and blustering. Drydtn. 

No sober man would put himself in danger, 
for the applause of neaping without breaking j 
his neck. Dryden. 

4. Regular ; calm ; not under the influence 
of passion ; as, sober judgment ; a man in 
bis sober senses. 

5. Serious; solemn; grave; as, the sober 
livery of autumn. 

Whst parts gay France from sober Spain t 
Prior. 


See her sober over a sampler, ox gay over a 
jointed baby. Pope. 

SOBER, v. t. To make sober ; to cure of 
intoxication. 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. Pope. 
SOBERED, pp. Made sober. 

SOBERLY, ado. Without intemperance. 

2. Without enthusiasm. 

3. Without intemperate passion; coolly, 
calmly; moderately. Bacon. Locke. 

4. Gravely; seriously. 

SOBERMINDED, a. Having a disposition 

or temper habitually sober, calm and tem- 


SO P BERMINDEDNESS, n. Calmness; free- 
dom from inordinate passions; habitual 
sobriety. Porteus. 

SOBERNESS, a. Freedom from intoxica- 


tion ; temperance. 

2. Gravity ; seriousness. 

3. Freedom from heat and passion ; calm- 
ness, coolness. 

The soberness of Virgil might have shown 
him the difference. Dryden. 

SOBRI'ETY, a. [Fr. sobrictl ; L. sobrietas, 
from sobrtHs.] 

1. Habitual soberness or temperance in the 

use of spirituous liquors ; as when we say, 
a man of sobriety. Hooker. Taylor. 

2. Freedom from intoxication. 


Public sobriety u a relative duty. Blacks tone. 

3, Habitual freedom from enthusiasm, in- 
ordinate passion or overheated imagina- 
tion ; calmness ; coolness ; as, the sobriety of 
riper years ; the sobriety of age. Dryden. 

4. Seriousness ; gravity without sadness or 
melancholy. 

Mirth makes them not mad, 

Nor sobriety sad. Denham. 

[“Sir Thomas Elyott writing in 1534, 
speaks of the now familiar wotas, frugality, 
temperance , sobriety , and magnanimity, as 
being then not in general use in England.” 
Westm. Rev. No. 27. p. 80. — E.H.B.] 
SO€, a. [Bax. yoc, from rocan, yecan, to 
» seek, to follow, L. stmtor. J 

1. Properly, the sequela, sects or suit, or the 
body of suitors ; hence, the power or pri- 
vilege of holding a court in a district, os in 
a manor ; jurisdiction of causes, and the 
limits of that jurisdiction. 

English Law. Wilkins. Lye. 

2. Lilferfy or privilege of tenants excused 

from customary burdens. Cornel, 

3. An exclusive privilege claimed by millers 
of grinding all the com used within the 
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manor or township in which the mill itutb. 

Oroee. 

SOCAGE, a. [from eoc, supra, a privilege.] 

In English lose, a tenure c* lands and tene- 
ments by a certain or determinate servioe ; 
a tenure distinct from chivalry or knight’s 
service, in which the render wae uncertain. 
The service must be certain, in order to be 
denominated socage ; as to hold by fealty 
and twenty shillings rent BlaeksUme . 

Socage is of two kinds; free socage, 
where the services are not only certain, 
bat honorable; and villein socage, where 
the services, though certain, are of abaser 
nature. Jb. 

SOCAGER, a. A tenant by socage; a 

SOCIABILITY, n. [Fr. sociability.] So- 
ciableness; disposition to associate and 

. converse with others; or the practice of 
familiar converse. 

SOCIABLE, o. [Fr. sociable ; L. sociabilis, 
from socius, a companion, probably from 
seguor, to follow. See Seek.] 

1. That may be conjoined ; fit to be united 

in one body or company ; as, sociable part* 
united in one body. Hooker. 

2. Ready or disposed to unite in a general 
interest 

To make man mild, and sociable to man. 

Addistm. 

3. Ready and inclined to join in company 
or society; or frequently meeting for con- 
versation ; as, sociable neighbors. 

4. Inclined to converse when in company ; 
disposed to freedom in conversation ; op- 
posed to reserved and taciturn. 

5. Free in conversation; conversing much or 
familiarly. The guests were very sociable. 

SO'CIABLENESS, ». Disposition to asso- 
ciate ; inclination to company and converse ; 
or actual frequent union in society or free 
converse. This word may signify either 
the disposition to associate, or the disposi- 
tion to enter into familiar conversation, or 
the actual practice of associating and con- 
versing. 

SO'CIABLY, ado. In a sociable manner ; 
with free intercourse; converaibly; famili- 
arly ; as a companion. 

SO'CIAL, a. [L. socialis, from socius, com- 
panion.] 

1. Pertaining to society ; relating to men 
living in society, or to the public as an ag- 
gregate body ; as, social interests or con- 
cerns; social pleasures; social benefit*; 
social happiness; social duties. 

True self-love and social are the same. Pope. 

2. Ready or disposed to mix in friendly con- 
verse ; companionable. 

Withers, adieu 1 yet not with thee remove 

Thy martial spirit or thy Mcte/love. Pope. 

3. Consisting in union or mutual converse. 

Milton. 

4. ^Disposed to unite in society. Man is a 

SOCIAL'irf* a. Socialness ; the quality of 
being social Stems. 

SOCIALLY, ode. In a social manner or way. 

SOCIALNESS, a. The qualify of being 
social. 

SOCI'ETY, a. [Fr. eociBS; Sp. sociedad; 
It sodetd; L. societal, hom sodas, a com- 
panion. See 5bcisMe.] 

1. The union of anuuber of rational beings; 
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or a somber of penoos united, either for 
* temporary or permanent purpose. Thu 
the inhabitants of a state or or a city oca- 
statute a eeosefy, having common interests; 
and henoe it a called a community. In a 
more enlarged sense, the whole race or 
lfcnrily of man is a society, and called human 


The tree aad natural foundations of society, 
art the wants end fears of individuals. 


2. Any number of persons associated for a 
particular purpose, whether incorporated 
oy law, or only united hy articles or agree- 
ment; a fraternity. Thus we have Bible 
societies, missionary societies, and charita- 
ble societies for various objects ; societies of 
mechanics, and leaned societies; societies 
for encouraging arts, &c. 

2. Company; a temporary association of 
persons lor profit or pleasure. In this 
sense, company is more generally used. 

4. Company ; fellowship. We frequent the 
society of those we love and esteem. 

6 Partnership; fellowship; union on equal 


Among unoquals what society can sort f 

Milton. 

HeavVs greatness no society can bear. 

Dry dm. 

6. Persona living in the same neighborhood, 
who frequently meet in company and have 
fellowship. Literary oocuty renders a place 
interesting and agreeable. 

7. In Connecticut, a number of families 
united and incorporated for the purpose of! 
supporting public worship, is called an ec- 
clesiastical tociety. This is a parish, except 
that it has not territorial limits. In Mas- 
sachusetts, such an incorporated society is 
Usually called a parish, though consisting 
of persons only, without regard to territory. 

SOClN'I AN, a. [from Socinus, a native of | 
Sienna, in Tuscany, the founder of the sect 
of Socinians in the 16 th ceutury.] 
Pertaining to Socinus, or his religious creed. 
SOClN'I AN, a. One of the followers of | 
Socinus. Encyc. 

SOCIN'l ANISM, n. The tenets or doctrines 
of Socinus, who held Christ to have been a 
mere man inspired, denied his divinity and 
atonement, and the doctrine of original 
depravity. Encyc. 

SOCK, n. [Sax. yocc ; L coccus; Sw .socka; 
G. socke; D. xok; Dan. tok; Fr. tocaue; 
It socco; Sp. xoco, nueco, a wooden snoe, 
a plinth, whence xocalo, Fr. socle.'] 

1 . The shoe of the ancient actors of comedy. 
Hence the word is used for comedy, and 
opposed to buskin or tragedy. 

Great Fletcher never tread* in buskin here, 
Nor greater Jonaon dares in socks appear. 

Dryden. 

S. A garment for the loot, like the foot of a 
stocking. 

3. A plowshare. Ed. Encyc. 

SOCK'ET, «. [Ir.eosceaA] The little hollow 
tube or place in which a candle is fixed in 
the candlestick. 

And In the sockets oily bubbles dance. 

Dryden. 

3. Any hollow thing or place which receives 
aad holds something else ; as, the sockets 
of the teeth or of the eyes. 

His eyeballs in thsir hollow eeckete siak. “ 
Dryden. 


SOD 

Oemphosls fa the eonaaHon of a tooth to its 


SOCK'ET-CHISEL, n. A chisel made with 
a socket; a stronger sort of chisel Macon. 
SOCK'LESS, o. Destitute of soaks or shoes. 


SO'CLE, it. [See Seek] In architecture, a 
flat square member under the basis of pe- 
vases and statues, serving as a 


foot or stand. 

SOCMAN, a. [SeeSoe^e.] One who holds 
lands or tenements by socage. Cornel 

SOCMANRY, n. Tenure by socage. [Afo< 
in use.] Camel. 

SOC'OME, a. A custom of tenants to grind 
corn at the lord’s mill. [Not used.] Cornel. 
SOC'OTORINE, \ a. Socotorms or socotrme 
SOC'OTRINE, / aloes, a fine kind of 
aloes from Socotra, an isle in the Indian 
ocean. Encyc. 

SOCRAT'IC, \«. Pertaining to Socratea 
SOCRATICAL, / the Grecian sage, or 
to hia language or manner of teaching and 
philosophising. The Socratsc method of| 
reasoning and instruction was by interroga- 
tories. 

SOCR AT'ICA LLY, adv. In the Socratir 
method. Goodman. 

SOU'RATISM, a. The doctrine* or philo- 
sophy of Socrates . 

SOC'RATlST, a. A disciple of Socrates. 

Martin. 

SOD, a. [D. xoode , G. code. 1 suspect the 
radical sense is set, fixed ; W. sodi, to set] 
Turf ; sward ; that stratum of earth on the 
surface which is filled with the roots of j 
grass, or any portion of that surface. It 
differs from clod, which may be a compact 
mass of earth without roots; but sod is 
formed by earth held together by roots. 
SOD, a. Made or consisting of tod. 

SOD, e. t. To cover with tod ; to turf. 

SOI), fret, of Seethe , also the passive par- 
ticiple. See SODDEN. 

SODA, a. [G. soda , D. eouda ; It. soda ; 
Sp soda or sosa, glasswort, barilla.] 

Mineral fixed alkali, natron; so called be- 
cause it forma the basis of marine salt It 
is found native in Egypt; but it is generally 
obtained from the Saitoh kali. Soda is an 
oxyd, or theprotoxyd of sodium, a metal. 

Davy. 

SODA LITE, a. A mineral, so called from 
the large portion of mineral alkali which 
enters into its composition. It is of a 
bluish green color, and found crystsliced 
or m masses. Diet. 

SODAL'ITY, o. [L. todalUae, from todaUs, 
a companion.] A fellowship or fraternity. 

Stillingdeet. 

SODA-WATER, a. A very weak solution of J 
soda in water supersaturated with carbonic 
acid, and constituting a favorite beverage. 
SODDEN, pp. of Seethe. Boiled; seethed. 
SODDY, a. [from sod.] Turfy ; consisting 
of sod ; covered with sod. 

SOD'ER, v. t. [W. sored, juncture; sawdr 
rune, to join, to soder; Fr. souder; Arm. 
eouda or soudta ; lx. cedars, to make firm. 

It has been taken for granted tbaAhb is 
a contracted word, from L. sohdo, and 
hence written solder. The fact may be 
doubted ; but if true, the settled pronun- 
ciation seems to render it expedient to let 


SOF 

To unite and make solid, aa metallic sub- 
stances ; to join separate things or parte 
of the same thing by a metallic ittbatanca 
in a state of fusion, which hardens ia coal- 
ing, and renders the joint solid. 

SOIVER, a. Metallic cement ; a metal or 
metallic composition used in uniting othsr 
metallic substances. 

SODIUM, n. The metallic base of soda. 
It b soft, sectile, white and opake, and 
very malleable. It is lighter than water. 

SOD'OMITE, a. An inhabitant of Sodom?’ 
2. One guilty of sodomy. 

SOD'OMY, a. A crime against nature. 
SOE, a. [Scot toe ; perhaps tea.] A huge 
wooden vessel for holding water ; a cowl. 
[Loco/.] More. 

Soever, so 'and ever, found in compounds, as 
in whosoever, whatsoever, wheresoever. See 
these words. It is sometimes used separate 
from the pronoun; as, in what things 
soever you undertake, use diligence and 
fidelity. 

SO'FA, a. [probably an Oriental word. Qu. 

Sw. sb/ve, to lull to sleep 1 
An elegant long seat, usually with a stuffed 
bottom. Sofa* are variously made. In 
the United States, the frame is of maho- 
gany, and the bottom formed iff stuffed cloth, 
with a covering of silk, chints, calico or 
hair-cloth. The sofa of the Orientab b a 
kind of alcove raised half a foot above the 
floor, where visitors of distinction are re- 
ceived. It is also a seat by the side of the 
room covered with a carpet. 

SO'FETT, is. A small sofa. 

SOFFIT, n. [It. soffit t a.] In architecture, 
any timber ceiling formed of cross beams, 
the compartments of which are enriched 
with sculpture, pointing or gilding. 

2. The under side or face of an architrave, 
enriched with compartments of roses. 

Encyc. 

SOFT, a. [Sax j-opte, foytn. The D. has 
xagt, Sw. sue l la, I). sagte, and the O. 
savft, in alike sense, but whether allied to 
soft, may be (juestioned.J 

1. Easily yielding to pressure , the contrary 
of hard ; os, a sift bed ; u soft peach ; soft 
earth. 

2. Not haTd; easily separated by an edged 
instrument ; as, toft wood. The chestnut 
van soft wood, but more durable than hick- 
ory, which is a very herd wood. So wo 
say, a soft stone, when it breaks or b hewed 
with cnee. 

3. Easily worked, malleable; as, soft Iron. 

4. Not rough, rugged or harsh; smooth to 
the touch; delicate, as, soft silk; Hft 
raiment; a soft skin. 

5. Delicate ; feminine , as, the softer seat. 

6. Easily yielding to persuasion or motives ; 
flexible; susceptible of influence or pas- 
sion. In both these senses, soft is applied 
to females, end sometimes to males ; as, « 
divine of a soft and servile temper. 

A. Charles. 

One king U too aft nod easy. L' Estrange. 

7. Tender; timorous. 

However soft within themselves they ere, 

To yea they will he vsfiaat hy despa ir . 

Dryden. 

4 F 2 
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8. Mild; gentle; kind; not severe or un- 
feeling ; as, a person of a soft nature. 

9 Civil ; complaisant ; courteous ; as, a per- 
son of toft manners. He has a toft way 
of asking favors. 

10. Placid; still; easy. 

On her toft axle while she paces even, 

She bears thee soft with the smooth air along. 

Milton. 

11. Effeminate; viciously nice. 

An idle toft course of life is the source of 
criminal pleasures. Broome 

12. Delicate; elegantly tender. 

Iler form more toft and feminine. Milton. 

13. Weak; impressible. 

The deceiver soon found this toft place of 
Adam's, [Not elegant.'] Olanville 

14. Gentle; smooth or melodious to tho ear; 

not loud, rough or harsh ; as, a soft voice 
or note; a soft sound; toft accents; toft 
whispers. Dryden. Pone. 

15. Smooth; flowing; notrough or vehe- 
ment. 

The solemn nightingale tun’d her toft lays. 

Mtlton. 

Soft were my numbers, who could take of- 
fense ? Pope. 

16. Easy, quiet, undisturbed; as, toft slum- 
bers. 

17. Mild to the eye ; not strong or glaring , 
as, toft colors ; the toft coloring of a picture. 

The sun shining on the uppe| pait of the 
clouds, made the softest lights imaginable. 

Brown 

18. Mild; warm; pleasant to the feelings , 
as, soft air. 

19. Not tinged with an acid ; not hard ; not 
astringent , as, soft water ib the best for 
washing. 

20. Mild , gentle ; not rough, rude or irri- 
tating. 

A soft answer tumeth away wrath 1'rov. xv. 
SOFT, adv. Softly ; gently ; quietly 
SOFT, exclam. for be toft , hold , stop , not 
so fast. 

But, soft, my muse, the world is wide. 

Such http 

SOFTEN, t>. t. sofn. To make soft or more 
soft; to make less hard. 

Their arrow's point they soften in the flame 
Oay. 

2. To mollify; to make less fierce or in- 
tractable ; to make more susceptible of 
humane or fine feelings ; as, to soften a 
hard heart : to soften savage natures. Tho 
heart is softened by pity. 

Diffidence conciliates the proud, and softens 
the severe. Rambler. 

3. To make less harsh or severe; as, to 
soften an expression. 

4. To palliate ; to represent as less enor- 
mous , as, to soften a fault 

5. To make easy ; to compose ; to mitigate ; 
to alleviate. 

Music can soften pain to ease. Pope. 

6. To make calm and placid. 

Bid her be all that cheers or softens life. 

Pope 

7. To make less harsh, less rude, less offen- 
sive or violent 

But sweetly temper’d awe, and tqften’d all 
he spoke. k Dryden. 

8. To make less glaring; as, to <scften the 
coloring of a picture. 

9. To make tender; to make effeminate; to 
enervate, as, troops softened by luxury. 


10. To make less harsh or grating ; as, to 
soften the voice. 

SOFTEN, v. i. eefn. To become less hard ; 
to become more pliable and yielding to 
pressure ; as, iron or wax softens in heat ; 
miits soften as they ripen. 

2. To become less rude, harsh or cruel ; as, 
savage natures soften by rivflintion. 

3. To become less obstinate or obdurate ; to 
become more susceptible of humane feel- 
ings and tenderness ; to relent. The 
heart softens at the sight of woe. 

4. To become more mild ; as, the air softens. 

5 To become less harsh, severe or rigorous. 

SOFT'ENED, pp. Made less hard or less 
harsh; made less obdurate or cruel, or 
less glaring. 

SOFT'ENING, ppr. Making more soft; 
making less rough or cruel, ore. 

SOFT'ENING, n. The act of making less 
hard, less cruel or obdurate, less violent, 
less glaring, &c. 

SOFT'-IIE'ARTED, a. Having tenderness 
of heart , susceptible of pity or other 
kindly affection , gentle ; meek. 

SOFT'LING, n. An effeminate person; 
one viciously nice. [ Little used.] { Woolton. 

SOFT'LY, adv. Without hardness. 

2. Not with force or violence ; gently ; as, 
he softly pressed my hand. 

3. Not loudly, without noise; as, speak 
softly ; walk softly. 

In this dark silence toflly leave the town. 

Dryden. 

4. Gently; placidly. 

She softly lays him on a flowery bed 

Dryden 

5. Mildly; tenderly. 

The king must die , 

Though pity 'softly pleads within my soul — 

Dryden 

SOFT'NER, n. He or that which softens. 

2 One that palliates. Swift 

SOFT'NESS, n. The quality of bodies 
which renders them capable of yielding lo 

f iresburc, or of easily receiving impressions 
rom other bodies ; opposed to hardness 
2. Susceptibility of feeling or passion , as, 
the softness of the heart or of our natures. 
3 Mildness , kindness ; as, softness of words 
or expressions Watts. 

4. Mildness , civility ; gentleness ; as, soft- 
ness of manners. Dryden. 

5. Effeminacy ; vicious delicacy. 

He was not delighted with the softness of the 
court. Clarendon. 

6. Timorousness ; pusillanimity; excessive 
susceptibility of fear or alarm. 

This virtue could not proceed out of fesr or 
softness. Bacon 

7. Smoothness to the ear ; as, the softness 
of sounds, which is distinct from entity or 
fineness. Bacon. 

• 8. Facility ; gentleness ; candor , easiness to 
be affected , as, softness of spirit Hooker. 
9. Gentleness, as contrary to vehemence. 
Withstrength and softness, energy and ease — 
Harts. 

10. Mildness of temper ; meekness, 
ror contemplation he and valor form’d, 

| Fur softness she, and sweet attractive grace 
Milton. 

\1, Weakness; simplicity. 

12. Mild temperature ; as, the softness of a 
climate. Milford. 


SOG'GY, a. [allied probably to smut,—- which 
see ; W. soeg, and eoegi , to steep.l 

1. Wet; filled with water ; soft with mois- 
ture ; as, soggy land. Timber that has im- 
bibed water is said to be soggy. 

2. Steaming with damp. B. Jonson. 

SOHO, exclam. A word used in calling from 

a distant place ; a sportman’s halloo. 

Shaft. 

SOIL, v. t. [Sax. petal, j-ylian; Dan. soler; 
Sw. sola ; Fr. salir , soutller , Arm. salieza; 
Ir. salaighim. Class SI. No. 35. Syr.] 

1. To make dirty on the surface ; to foul ; 
to dirt; to stain ; to defile ; to tarnish; to 
sully ; as, to soil a garment with dust. 

Our wonted ornaments now soil’d end stain’d. 

Milton. 

2. To cover or tinge with any thing extra- 
neous ; aa, to soil the earth with blood. 

Tate. 

3. To dung; to manure. South. 

To sotl a horse, is to purge him by giving 

him fresh grass. Johnson. 

To soil cattle, m husbandry, is to feed them 
with grass daily mowed for them, instead 
ofpastunng them. 

SOIL, n. [G. sule. See the Verb.] Dirt; 
any foul matter upon another substance ; 
foulness ; spot. 

2. Stain, tarnish. 

A lady’s honor — will not bear a soil. Dryden. 

3. The upper stratum of the earth ; the mold, 
or that compound substance which fur- 
nishes nutriment to plants, or which is par- 
ticularly adopted to support and nourish 
them [L. solum, W air/.] 

4. Land , country. We love our native 
soil 

5. Dung, compost. 

Improve land by dung and other sort of soils. 

Mortimer. 

To take soil , to run into the water, as a deer 
when pursued. B. Jonson 

SOIL'ED, pp. Fouled ; stained ; tarnished , 
manured , fed with grass. 

SOI L'l NESS, n. Stain , foulness. [ Little 
used.] Bacon. 

SOILING, ppr. Defiling; fouling; tarnish- 
ing ; feeding with fresh grass ; manuring. 
SOIL'ING, n The act or practice of feed- 
ing cattle or horses with fresh grass, in- 
stead of pasturing them 
SOIL'LESS, a. Destitute of soil. Bigsby . 
SOI1/URE, n [Fr soutllure,] Stain {pollu- 
tion. [Ao/ in war.] ShaJe. 

SOJOURN, v t Bo'jum. [Fr. srjonrner ; It. 
soggiornarc, whieii seems to be formed 
from the noun soggiorno ; sub and giomo, 
a day ] 

To dwell for a time ; to dwell or live in a 
place as a temporary resident, or as a 
stranger, not considenng the place as his 
permanent habitation. So Abram sojourn- 
ed in Egypt. Gen. xii. 

The soldiers assembled at New Castle, and 
there sojourned three days. Hayward. 

SO'JOURN, n. A temporary residence, as 
that of a traveler in a foreign land. 

Milton. 

SO'JOURNER, n. A temporary resident , 
a stranger or traveler who awells in a 
place for a time. 

We are strangers before thee and sojourners, 
as aD our fathers were. 1 Chron. xxur. 
SO'JOURNING, ppr. Dwelling for a time. 
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SOJOURNING, «. The act of dwelling in 
^pUee for a time ; alto, the time of abode. 

SOJOURNMENT, i». Temporary residence, 
as that of a stranger or traveler. WaUh. 
SOL, n. [Lat.] The sun. 

SOL, «. [Norm, sou he, souldt, tests, from L. 
Solid*.] 

1. In France, a small copper coin; a penny, 

usually sou or tout. Encyr. 

2. A copper coin and money of account in 
Switzerland. 

SflL, n. [It] The name of a note in music. 
SOL' ACE, «. t [It tollazzare, from L. sola- 
tium ; tolor , to comfort, assuage, relieve. 
See Console.] 

1. To cheer in grief or under calamity ; to 
comfort; to relieve in affliction; to con- 
sole ; applied to persons ; as, to tolace one’s 
self with the hope of future reward. 

2. To allay ; to assuage , as, to solace grief. 
SOL' ACE, v. *. To tako comfort , to be 

cheered or relieved in grief. [Ob* ] Shak. 
SOI/ACE, n. [It sollazzo , L. solatium.] 
Comfort in grief, alleviation of grief or 
anxiety ; also, that which relieves in dis- 
tress ; recreation. 

The proper tolace* of age are not music and 
compliment*, but wisdom and devotion 

Rambler 

SOL'ACED, pp. Comforted, cheered in 
affliction. 

SOL'ACING, ppr Relieving grief ; cheer- 
ing in affliction. 

SOLA'CIOUS, a. Affording comfort or 
amusement. [ Not in use ] 

SOLAND'ER, ». [Fr. soulandres .] A dis- 
ease in homes. Diet. 

SOLAN-GOOSE, n The gannet, ( Pelrca - 
nut batsanu *,) an aquatic fowl found on 
the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. It 
ia nearly of the size of the domestic goose. 

Encyc 

SOLAWO, n. A hot S E. wind in Spain which 
produces inflammatory effects on men. 
SO'LAR, a. [Fr. tolatre , L solar u, from 
sol, tho sun, W. till, Fr. soletl, It sole, Sp 
re/] 

1 . Pertaining to the sun as, the tolar sj stem ; 
or proceeding from it, as tolar light , tolar 
rays , tolar influence. 

2 Belonging to the sun , as, solar herbs. 
[Not used. J 

3. In astrology, born under the predominant 

influence of the sun, as, a tolar people. 
[06*.] Dry den 

4. Measured by the progress of the sun, or 
by its revolution , as, tne solar year. 

Solar flower* , are those which open and shut 
daily, at certaiu determinate hours 


Solar spot s, dark spots that appear on the 
sun’s auk, usually visible only by the te- 
lescope, but sometimes so large as to be 
seen by the naked eye. They adhere to 
the body of the sun ; indicate its revolu- 
tions on its axis ; sure very changeable in 
their figure and dimensions ; and vary in 
size from mere points to spaces 50,000 
miles in diameter. 

S6LD, pret. andpp. of Sell. 

SOLD, n. [from the root of soldier’, Norm. 
SMufe.] 

Salary ; military pay. [Not m use.) . 

Spam 


SOL'D AN, for SulUm, not in use. Milton. 
SOL'D AN EL, a. [L. soldansUa.] A plant 
SOL'DER, c. /. [from L. tcUdo, solid*.] To 
unito by a metallic cement [See Soder ] 
SOL'DER, a. A metallic cement [See 
Soder.) 

SOLDIER, a. toljur. [Fr. toUal ; Norm. 
soudeyer, toudiert „• It toldato ; Sp. eoldadoi 
from L. toitdttt, a piece of money, the pay 
of a soldier; Norm, sostd, contracted from 
tould, pay, wages; eoudoyer, to keep in 
pay ; Sw. betofda, to count out money to, 
to pay ; Dan. betolder, to give a salary or 
wages,] 

1. A man engaged in military service ; one 
whoso occupation is military ; a man en- 
listed for service in an anny ; a private, or 
one in the ranks. 

There ought to be some time for sober reflec- 
tion between the life of a toldier and hi* death. 

Rambler. 

2. A man enrolled for service, when on duty 
or embodied for military discipline, a 
private , bm, a militia soldier . 

3 Emphatically, a brave warrior ; a man of 
military experience and skill, or a man of 
distinguished valor. In this sense, an 
officer of any grade may be denominated 
a soldier. Shak. 

KALI) I KRESS, M A female soldier. [Not 
in tue } Beaum. 

SOLDIERLIKE, 1 a. Like or becoming a 
SOLDIERLY, ] real soldier, brave; 

martial, heroic; honorable 
SOLDIERSHIP, ft. Military qualities; mili- 
tary character or state, martial skill; be- 
havior becoming a soldier Shak. 

SOLDIERY, «. Soldiers collectively; the 
body of military men. 

I chjrge not the tohhery with ignorance and 
contempt of learning, without exception. 

Swift. 

1 Soldiership , military service. [Obs.) 

Sidney. 

SOLE, n [Sax. jrol, D. tool; G. tohle ; 
Dan sole, l’r id., It suolo, soil and solo, 
Sp suela, the sole of tho foot, and suolo, 
roiI , L. to lea, tolum; that which sets or 
is set or laid. The radical sense coincides 
with that of till) 

1. The bottom of the foot; and by a figure, 
the foot itself Shak. Spenser. 

2 The bottom of a shoe ; or the piece of | 
letlicr which constitutes tho bottom. 

The caliga was a military *hoe with a very 
thick sole, tied aliove the instep. Arbuthnot 

3. The part of any thing that forms the bot- 
tom, and on which It stands upon the 
ground 

Kira i* proper for mills, soles of wheels, and 
pipes, Mortimer. 

4. A marine fish of the genus Pleuronectes, 
so called probably because it keeps on or 
near the bottom of the sea. These fish 
abound on the British coast, and henrts 
the name of sole bank, to the southward of | 
Ireland. This fish sometimes grows to 
the weight of six or seven pounds. 

Diet Nat. Diet 

5. In ship-building, a sort of lining, used to 
prevent the wearing of any thing. 

6. A sort of horn under a horse's hoof. 

Eneyc. 

SOLE, v. t. To fitrnish with a sole ; as, to 
sole a shoe. 
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SOLE,*. [LkLu; Fr. ml; It *Sp. Mfe; 

* + 

probably from separating; Ar. Jh. Class 
SI. No. 3.1 " 

1. Single; being or acting without another ; 
individual ; only. God is the sole creator 
and sovereign of the world. 

2. In law, single ; unmarried ; as, a femme 
sole. 

SOL'ECISM, a. [Or. etXaiKtepoe, said to be 
derived from Salt, a people of Attica, who 
being transplanted to Cilicia, lost the puri- 
ty of their language. ] 

1 . . Impropriety m language, or a gross devia- 
tion from the rules of syntax , incongruity 
of words j wont of correspondence or con- 
sistency. 

A barbarism may be in one word \ a tolerlm 
must be of more Johnson, Dorn ( uero 

2. Any unfitness, absurdity or impropriety. 

B. Jo fit ou. 

Cesar, by dismissing Ins guards and retaining 
his power, committed a dangerous ndecitm in 
politics. Middleton, 

SOL'KCTST, «• [Gr. roXoourof ] One who 
is guilty of impropriety in languago. 

lllackwall. 

SOLECIST'IC, \ a. Incorrect ; incon- 
SOLECIST'K’AL, / grtious. Johnson. 
SOLKOJST'IGALLY, adv. la a solochtic 
manner. Blacktvall 

SOL'ECfZK, e. i. [Or. voao /«<{*» J To com- 
mit solecism. Afore 

SO'LELY, adv. Singly ; alone ; only ; with- 
out another ; as, to rest a cause solely on 
one argument; to rely solely on one’s own 
strength. 

SOLEMN, a. toVem. [Fr. solennel; It. 
tolenne ; Sp. tolemne / L. sole nuts, from 
sofeo, to be accustomed, to use, that in, to 
hold ou or continue, ns we have wont, 
from G. wohncii, to dwell. J 
1 . Anniversary , observed once a year with 
religious ceremonies 
The wurwhip of tin* image was mlvuinetl, 
and a tohmn Miippliiuiion observed every year 
S/ilU»uJtei t. 

[I doubt the correctness of this defini 
tion of Johnson , or whether solemn, In 
our language, c\ er includes the sense of 
annmrsary In the puiRUgc cited, the 
sense of anniversary is exnri > cd by every 
year, and if it is ineludccl in solemn also, 
the sentence is tautological. 1 should say 
then, that solemn in this passage of Stif- 
lingilrct, has the sense given in the second 
definition below.] 

2 Religiously gruve ; marked with pomp 
umi sanctity , attended with religious rites. 
His hoi) rite* and t oleum feast* profan’d. 

Milton. 

3. Religiously serious; piously grave; de- 
vout; marked by reverence to God; as, 
solemn prayer, the solemn duties of the 
sanctuary. 

4 Aflectiug with seriousness; impressing 
or adapted to impress seriousness, gravity 
or reverence , sober ; serious. 

There reign’d a tohmn alienee over all. 

Spenser 

To swage with solemn touches troubled 
thought*. Milton. 

5. Grave , serious ; or aifeetedly grave ; as, 
a solemn face. 

6. Sacred ; enjoined by religion ; or attended 
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with * serious Appeal to God ; at, ft tokmm 
oath. 

7. Marked with sotannltiaa; as,a*&mnday. 
SOL'EMN-BRE A THIN G, «. Diffitsing or 
inspiring solemnity. Gray. 

SOLnEMNESS, n. The state or quality of 
being solemn ; reverential manner; gra- 
vity ; as, the solemnest of public worship. 

2. Solemnity; gravity of manner. Wottcn. 
SOLEMNITY, n. [Fr. soUmmti.] A rite or 
ceremony annuauy performed with reli- 
gious reverence. 

Great was the cause : oar old solemnities 
From no blind seal or fond tradition rise, 
But sav'd from death, our Argives yearly 

pay 

These grateful honors to the god of day. 

Pope. 

[« Solemnities seems here to include the 
senee of anniversary. See the fourth line. 
But in modern usage, that sense is rarely 
or never attached to the word.] 

2. A religious ceremony ; a ritual perform- 
ance attended with religious reverence, 
as, the solemnity of a funeral or of a sa- 
crament 

3 . A ceremony adapted to impress awe ; as, 
the solemnities of the last day. 

4. Manner of acting awfully serious. 

With horrible solemnity he caused every 
thing to be prepared for his triumph of victory. 

Sidney 

5. Gravity; steady seriousness ; as, the so- 
lemnity of the Spanish language. Spectator. 

6. Affected gravity. 

Solemnity *s a cover for a sot Young 

SOLEMNISATION, «. The act of solem- 
nising ; celebration ; as, the solemnization 
of a marriage. Bacon. 

BOL'EMNIZE, v. t. [Fr. solenniser; It so- 
lennixzare.l 

1. To dignify or honor by ceremonies ; to 

celebrate; aa, to solemnize the birth of 
Christ Boyle. 

Their choice nobility and flow’r 
Met from all parti to solemnize this feast. 

Milton 

2. To perform with ritual ceromoniea and 

respect, or according to legal forms , as, 
to solemnize a marriage. Z. Swift. 

3 To perform religiously once a year. Qu. 

Hooker 

4. To make grave, serious and reverential ; 
as, to solemnize tbe mind for the duties of 
the sanctuary. [ This use of the word u 
well authorized in the United States .] 
SOL'EMNLY, adv. With gravity and reli- 
gious reverence. Let us solemnly address 
the throne of grace. 

2. With official formalities and by due au- 
thority. This question of law has been 
solemnly decided in the highest court 

3 . With formal state. Shak. 

4. With formal gravity and stateliness, or 
with affected gravity. 

— -There in deaf murmurs solemnly are wise. 

Dryden. 

5. With religions seriousness; as, I solemnly 
declare myself innocent 

I do solemnly assure the reader — Swift. 

SO’LENESS, n. [from sofc.1 Singleness; a 
state of being unconnected with others. 

Dering. 

5CFLENITE, n. Petrified solen, a genus of 
shells. 

SOL-FA, v. L To pronounce the notes of 


the gammut, ascending or descending, ut, 
re t mi, /a, sol, la, and e converse. 
SOLICIT, v. t. [L. solicBo; Fr. soUiciier; 
It sollecitare. 1 know not whether this 
word is simple or compound; probably 
the latter. Qu. L. Utcio.J 

1. To ask with some degree of earnestness; 
to make petition to ; to apply to for ob- 
taining something. _ This word implies 
earnestness in seeking, but I think less 
earnestness than beg, implore, entreat, and 
importune, and more than ask or request ; 
as when we say, a man solicits the mi- 
nister for an office ; he solicits his father 
for a favor. 

Did I solicit thee 

From darknen to promote me f Milton. 

2. To ask for with some degree of earnest- 
ness ; to seek by petition ; as, to solicit an 
office ; to solicit a favor. 

3. To awake or excite to action ; to sum- 
mon ; to invite. 

That fruit solicited her longing eye. Milton. 
Bound* and some tangible qualities solicit 
I their proper sensei, and force an entrance to 
the mind. Locke 

4. To attempt ; to try to obtain. 

I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 
Repeat old pleasure* and sohefr new. Pope. 

5. To disturb; to disquiet; a Latiniim rarely 
used. 

But anxious fears solicit my weak breast 
Dryden 

SOLICITATION, n. Earnest request; a 
seeking to obtain something from another 
with some degree of zeal and eamestuess; 
sometimes perhaps, importunity. He ob- 
tained a grant by repeated solicitations. 

2. Excitement; invitation; as, the solicita- 
tion of the senses. Locke. 

SOLICITED, pp. Earnestly requested. 
SOLICITING, ppr. Requesting with ear- 
nestness; asking for; attempting to ob- 
tain. 

SOLICITOR, n. [Fr. soilUciteur.) One who 
asks with earnestness ; one that asks for 
another. Shak. 

2 An attorney, advocate or counselor at 
law who is authorized to practice in the 
English court of chancery. In America, 
on advocate or counselor at law, who, like 
the attorney-general or state’s attorney, 
prosecutes actions for the state. 
SOLICITOR-GENERAL, n. A lawyer in 
Great Britain, who it employed as counsel 
for the queen. 

SOLICITOUS, a. [L. solicitus.] Careful; 
anxious ; very desirous, as to obtain some- 
thing. Men are often more solicitous to 
obtain the favor of their king or of the 
people, than of their Maker. 

2. Careful; anxious; concerned; as respect- 
ing an unknown but interesting event; 
followed usually by about or for. We say, 

* a man is soheitous about the fate of his pe- 
tition, or about the result of the negotiation. 
He is solicitous for the safety of his ship. 

3. Anxious; concerned; followed by for, 
as when something is to be obtained. Be 
not solicitous for tne future. 

SOLICITOUSLY, adv. Anxiously ; with 
care and concern. Errors in religion or in 
science are to be solicitously avoided. A 
tribe prince solicitously promotes the pro- 
sperity of his subjects. 


SOLICTTRESS, n. A female trim solicits or 

petitions. 

SOLICITUDE, «. [L. solicitudo.] Canni- 
ness ; concern : anxiety ; uneasiness of 
mind occasioned by the fear of evil or the 
desire of good. A man feels solicitude when 
his friend is side. We feel solicitude tax 
the success of an enterprise. With what 
solicitude should men seek to secure filters 

SOL^D, a. [L. solidus; Fr. soHde ; It k Sp. 
solido ; from the sense of setting or pres- 
sure, and hence allied to L. solum, Eng. 
still 

1. Hard; firm; compact; having its con- 
stituent particles so close or dense as to re- 
sist the impression or penetration of other 
bodies. Hence solid bodies are not pene- 
trable, nor are the part a movable and 
easily displaced like those of fluids. Solid 
is opposed to fluid and liquid. 

2. Not hollow ; full of matter ; as, a solid 
globe or cone, as distinguished from a hol- 
low one. 

3. Having all the geometrical dimensions; 

cubic; aa, a solid foot contains 1728 solid 
inches. Arbuthnot. 

[In this sense, cubic is now generally 
used.] 

4. Firm; compact; strong; as, a solid pier ; 

a solid pile ; a solid wall. Addison. 

5. Sound ; not weakly ; as, a solid consti- 

tution of body. [$ot*nd is more generally 
used.] Watts. 

6. Real; sound; valid; true; just; not 
empty or fallacious. Wise men seek solid 
reasons for their opinions. 

7. Grave, profound; not light, trifling or 
superficial. 

These wanting wit, affect gravity, and go by 
the name of solid men. Dryden. 

8. In botany, of a fleshy, uniform, undivided 
substance, as a bulb or root ; not spungy 
or hollow within, as a stem. Martyn. 

A solid foot , contains 1728 solid inches, 
weighing 1000 ounces of rain water. 

Solid angle, an angle formed by three or 
more plain angles meeting in a point. 

Solid square, in military language, is a 
square body of troops ; a body m which the 
ranks and files ore equal. 

SOL'ID, n. A firm compact body. In ana- 
tomy and medical science, the bones, flesh 
and vessels of animal bodies are called 
solids, in distinction from the blood, chyla 
and other fluids. 

SOLTDATE, v. t. [L. solido.] To make 
solid or firm. [ Little used.] Cowley. 
SOLIDIFICATION, a. The act of making 
solid. 

SOLIDIFIED, pp. Made solid. 
SOLIDIFY, v. t. [L. solidus, solid, and fa- 
cto, to make.] 

To make solid or compact. Kirwm. 

SOLIDIFYING, ppr. Making solid. 
SOLIDITY, n. [Fr. sotidiU; L. sotiiitae.] 

1. Firmness; hardness; density; compact- 
ness; that quality of bodies which resists 
impression and penetration; opposed to 
fluidity. 

That which binders the approach of two 
bodies moving one towards another, I call so- 
lidity. Leeks. 

2. Fullness of matter; opposed to fafowiistt. 

3. Moral firmness; soundness; strength; 
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validity ; truth; certainty; aaoppoeedto 
makmm or fallaciousness; at, the solidity 
of argument* or reasoning; the sofefey of 
principles, truth* or opinion*. 

Jddison. Prior 
4. In geometry, the solid content* of a body. 
SOI/IDLY, ode. Firmly; densely; com- 
pactly ; as, the pert* of a pier safety 
united. 

2. Firmly ; truly; on firm grounds. 

A complete brave man ought to know safety 
the main end of hi* being In the world, Digby. 
SOLIDNESS, ». The quality of being firm, 
dense or compact; firmness; compact- 
ness; solidity; as of material bodies. 

2. Soundness; strength; truth; validity; 
as of arguments, reasons, principles, Ac. 
SOLIDUN'GULOUS, a. [L. solidus, solid, 
and vrup tl a , hoof.] 

Having hooft that are whole or not cloven. 
A horse is a solidungutims animal. 

Broum. Borrow. 
SOLIFIDTAN, n. [L. solus, alone, and 
fide*, faith.] 

One who maintains that faith alone, without 
works, is necessary to justification. 

Hammond. 

SOLIFID'I AN, a. Holding the tenets of So- 
lifidians. Feltham. 

SOLIFID'I ANISM, n. The tenets of Soh- 
fidians. 

SOLIL'OQUIZE, v. i. To utter a soliloquy. 
SOLIL'OQUY, n. [Fr. sohloque ; It. & Sp. 
sohloquio ; L. solus, alone, and loquor, to 
speak] 

1. A talking to one’s self, a talking or dis- 
course of a person alone, or riot addressed 
to another person, even when others are 
present. 

Lovers are always allowed the comfort of 10 - 
hloquy. Spectator. 

2. A written composition, reciting what it 
is supposed a person speaks to himself. 

The whole poem u a toUloquy. Prior. 

SOL'IPED, n. [L toltu, alone, or tohdu*, 
and pet, foot, Rut the word Is ill formed.] 
An animal whose foot is not cloven. Broum. 
The solipeds constitute an order of quadru- 
peds with undivided hoofs, corresponding 
to the Linmean genus Equus. Ed Encyc 
SOLITA'IR, n. [Fr. sohiaire, from L. sohta- 
rhu. See Solitary.] 

1 . A person who lives in solitude ; a recluse , 

a hermit. Pope. 

2. An ornament for the neck. Shenslone. 
SOLITA'RIAN, n. A hermit Twitden. 
SOL'ITARILY, adv. [from solitary .] In 

aolitude; alone; without company. 

Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of 
thy heritage, that dwell solitarily in the wood. 

Mic. xvi. 

SOLITARINESS, ft. The state of being 
alone; forbearance of company; retire- 1 
ment, or habitual retirement 
At home, in wholesome solitariness. Donne. 
2. Solitude; loneliness; destitution of com- 
pany or of animated beings ; applied to 
place; as, the tolitarineu of the country or 
oft wood. 

SOLITARY, a. [Fr. solitaire ; L. solitaruu, 
from toltu, alone.] 

1. Living alone; not having company. Some 
of the more ferocious animals are tolttary, 
seldom o* never being found in floekrnr 
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held*. Thus the tion b nailed a solitary 
animal. 

Those rare tad solitary, tfcsss la flecks. 

MiUm. 

2. Retired; remote from society ; not hav- 
ing company, or not much frequented ; as, 
a solitary residence or place. 

3. Lonely; destitute of company; as, a so- 
litary life. 

4. Gloomy, still; dismal. 

Let that night be solitary, let no joy fill voice 
come therein. Job iiL 

5. Single ; as, a tolttary instance of ven- 
geance , a solitary example. 

6. In botany, separate, one only in a place ; 
as, a solitary stipule. 

A solitary flower is when there is only 
one to each peduncle ; a solitary seed, when 
there is only one w a pericarp. Martyn . 

SOLITARY, n. One that lives alone or in 
solitude, a hermit; a recluse. Pope. 
SOL'ITUDE, n. [Fr. from L.*oHtudo ; from 
solus, alone.) 

1. Loneliness; a state of being alone; a 
lonely life. 

Whoever is delighted with solitude, is either 
a wild beast or s god. Bacon. 

2. Loneliness ; remoteness from society ; 
destitution of company ; applied to place ; 
as, the solitude of a wood or a valley ; the 
solitude of the country. 

The solitude of his little parish is become 
matter of great coinfoit to him. Law. 

3. A lonely place , a desert. 

In these deep solitudes and awful cells. 

Where heavenly-pensive contemplation dwells. 

Pope. 

SOLIV'AGANT, o. [L. sotivagus ; solus, 
alone, and vapor, to wander.] Wandering 
alone. Granger. 

SOL'LAR, a. [Low L. solarium.] A garret 
or upper room. [ Not in use.] Tusser. 
SOLAIIZATION, n. [from sol, mi, musical 
notes ] 

A solfamg ; a repetition or recital of the 
notes of the ggmmut. Burney. 

SO'LO, n. [It froth L. solus, alone.] A tune, 
air or strain to be played by a single in- 
strument, or sung by a single voice. 
SOLOMON’S LEAF, n. A plant 
SOLOMON’S SEAL, n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Convallaria, and another of the genus 
Uvulana. Fan. of Plants. 

SOL'STICE, R. [Fr.fromL solttitium; sol, 
the sun, and «ta, to stand ; It solstvoo ; Sp. 
solsticio.] 

In astronomy, the point in the ecliptic at 
which the sun stops or ceases to recede 
from the equator, citlier north in summer, 
or south in winter; a tropic or tropical 
point There are two solstices ; the sum- 
mer solstice, the first degree of Cancer, 
which the sun enters on the 21st of June, 
and the winter solstice, the first degree of 
Capricorn, which the sun enters on the 
21st of December. 

SOLSTI'TIAL, a. Pertaining to a solstice ; 

as, a sol st i t ial point Brown. 

2. Happening at a solstice ; usually with us, 
at the summer solstice or midsummer ; as, 
ioUttiial heat. Milton* 

SOLUBIL'ITY, «. [from soluble.] The qua- 
lity of a body which renders it susceptible 
orsobtion; susceptibility of being dissolv- 


ed in a fluid. The sofeWtyefredn. is 
chiefly confined to spirits or alcohol. 

SOLUBLE, «. [L. eefcftsfe, from cob 
melt] 

Susceptible of being dissolved in a fluid ; 
capable of solution. Sugar is soluble in 
water ; salt is soluble only to a certain ex- 
tent, that is, till the water is saturated. 

SOLUTE, a. [L.sofetas, coho.] In a g e ne r al 
tense, loose ; free ; as, a solute interpreta- 
tion, [Not m use.] Atom. 

2. In botany, loose ; not adhering ; opposed 
to adnate ; as, a solute stipule. Mariya. 

SOLUTE, v. t. To dissolve. [Not m use.] 

SOLUTION, s. TFr. ; It. solutions; Sp. *©- 
htcion; from L. *olutio r from sobo. to 
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loosen, melt, dissolve. See Solve.] 

1. The act of separating the parts of any 
body; disruption; breach. 

In all bodies there is an appetite of union and 
evitation of solution of continuity. Bacon. 

2. The operation or process of dissolving or 
melting in a fluid ; as, the solution of sugar 
or salt 

[Note. — This word It not used in chimistrv 
or mineralogy for the dissolution or melting of 
bodies by tbe heat of fire.] 

The term solution is applied to a very ex- 
tensive class of phenomena. When a solid 
disappear* in a liquid, if the compound ex- 
hibits perfect transparency, we have an 
example if solution. The word is applied 
both to the act of combination and to the 
result of the process. Thus common salt 
disappears in water, that is, its solution 
takes place, and the liquid obtained is call- 
ed a solution <f salt in water. Solution is 
the result of attraction or affinity between 
the fluid and the solid. This affinity con- 
tinues to operate to a certain point, where 
it is overbalanced by the cohesion of tbe 
solid; it then ceases, the fluid is said to 
be saturated, the point where the operation 
ceases is called saturation, and the fluid is 
called a saturated solution. 

Webster's Manual. 
Solution is a true cjiimical union. Mix- 
ture is a mere mechanical union of bodies. 

3. Resolution ; explanation ; the act of ex- 
plaining or rcmoi mg difficulty or doubt , 
as, die solution of a difficult nutrition in 
morality ; tbo solution of a doubt in casu- 
istry. 

4 . Release ; deliverance ; discharge. Borrow. 

5. In algebra and geometry, the answering 
of a question, or the resolving of a problem 
proposed. 

Solution of continuity, the separation of con- 
nection or connected substances or part* ; 
applied, in surgery, to a fracture, lacera- 
tion, Ac. 

SOL'UTIVE, a. Tending to dissolve; loos- 
[ ening; laxative. Encyc. 

•SOLVABILITY, a. AbUity to pay all just 
debts. Encyc. 

SOLV'ABLE, a. That may bo solved, To- 
solved or explained. 

2. That can be paid. Toebc. 

SOLVE, v. t. sole. [L. sobo; Fr.soudre ; It. 
solvere. Class SL Bovoral roots give the 
sense.] 

1. Properly, to loom or separate the parts 
of any thing; henee, to explain; to re- 
solve ; to eelairoise ; to unfold ; to dear 
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up ; as what is obscure or difficult to be 
understood ; as, to solve questions ; to solve 
difficulties or a problem. 

When God shall soke the dark deems of 
fete. Ticket. 

2. To remove ; to dissipate ; as, to solve 
doubts 

SOLV'ED, op. Explained ; resolved. 
SOLV'ENCY, ». [L. solvent.'] Ability to pay 
all debts or just claims ; as, the solvency of 
ii merchant is undoubted. The credit of a 
nation’s notes depends ou a favorable opi- 
nion of its solvency. 

SOL VEND', ». A substance to be dissolved. 

Ktrwan 

SOLVENT, a. Having the power of dis- 
solving ; as, a solvent body. Hoyle. 

2. Able to pay all just debts. The merchant 
is solvent. 

3. Sufficient to pay all just debts. The 
estate is solvent. 

SOLV'ENT, n. A fluid that dissolves any 
substance, is called the solvent. 
SOLVABLE, a. Solvable, — which sec. 
SOMAT'IC, 1 a. [Gr oufiurtKos, from 
SOMAT'ICAL, / atiftc t, body] Coipo 

real; pertaining to a body. [Not tn use.] 

Scott. 

SO'MATIST, n. [supra.] One who admits 
the existence of corporeal or material be- 
ings only, one who denies the existence 
of spiritual substances. Glanvtlle. 

SOMATOL'OGY, n [Gr. esifiti, body, and 
Xoyof, discourse.] 

The doctrine of bodies or material sub- 
stances. 

SOMBER, \ a. [Fr. sombre, from Sp. sombra, 
SOM B RE, j a shade.] Dull , dusky , cloudy, 
gloomy. 

SoMBROUS, a. Gloomy. Stephens. 

SOME, a. sum. [Sax yum, yume , I), som- 
mige ; Sw. somlige ; Sw. & Dun. torn, 
who.] 

1 . Noting a certain quantity of a thing, but 
indeterminate ; a portion greater or leas. 
Give me some bread ; drink some wine , 
bring some water. 

2. Noting a numbor of persons or things, 
greater or less, but indeterminate. 

Some theoretical writers alledgc that there 
was a time when there was no such tiling as 
society. Blackttonc. 

3. Noting a person or thing, but not known, 
or not specific and definite. Some person, 

I know not who, gave me the information. 
Enter the city, and some man will direct 
you to the house. ] 

Most gentlemen of property, at some period 
or other of their lives, are ambiUous of repre- 
senting their county in parliament. Blackstone. 

4. It sometimes precedes a word of number 

or quantity, with the sense of about or 
near, noting want of certainty as to the 
specific number or amount, but something 
near it ; as, a village of tome eighty houses ; 
some two or three, persons ; some seventy 
miles distant; an object at some good dis- 
tance. Bacon. 

5. Some is often opposed to others . Some 
men believe one thing, and others another. 

0. Some is often used without a noun, and 
then like other adjectives, is a substitute 
for a noun. We consumed tome of our 
provisions, and the rest was gftren to the. 
poor. 


So me to the shores do fly, 

Some to the woods. Daniel 

Your edict* some reclaim from sins, 

But most your life and blest example wins. 

Dryden. 

7. Some is used as a termination of certain 
adjectives, as in handsome , mettlesome, 
blithesome, fullsome, lonesome, gladsome, 
gamesome. In these words, some has pri- 
marily the sense of little, or a certain de- 
gree , a little bltthe or glad. But in usage, 
ft rather indicates a considerable degree 
of the thing or quantity ; as, mettlesome, 
frill of mettle or spirit ; gladsome , very glad 
or joyous. 

SOMEBODY, n. [some and body.] A person 
unknown or uncertain ; a person indeter- 
minate. 

Jesus said, somebody hath touched me. 

Luke viii. 

We must draw in somebody that may stand 
’Twixt us and danger. Denham. 

2. A person of consideration. 

Before these days rose up Thcudss, boasting 
himself to be somebody. Acts v. 

SOMEDEAL, adv. [some and dead.] In some 
degree [ Obs .] Spenser. 

SOM'ERSAULT, "I n. [Sp sobresaltr, to ex- 
SOM'ERS ET, / ceed in highth, to leap 
over; sobresaliar, to surprise ; It sop ras- 
salirc, to attack unexpectedly; soprassalto, 
an overleap; L. super and saho, to leap.] 

A leap by which a person jumps from a 
higbth, turns over his head and falls upon 
his feet. Donne. 

SOMEHOW, adv. [ tome and how.] One 
way or other , in some way not yet known. 
The thing must have happened somehow 
or other. 

SOMETHING, n. [some and thing.] An in- 
determinate or unknown cvcrrt. Some- 
thing must have happened to prevent the 
arrival of our friends at the time fixed 
I shall call at two o'clock, unless something 
should prevent. [See Thing.] 

2. A substance or material thing, unknown, 
indeterminate or not specified. A machine 
Blops because something obstructs its mo- 
tion. There must be something to support 
a wall or an arch. 

3. A part ; a portion more or less. 

Something yet of doubt remains. Milton. 
Still from his little he could something spare, 
To feid the hungry and to clothe the bare. 

Harte. 

Something of it arises from our infant state 
Watts. 

4. A little ; an indefinite quantity or degree. 
The man asked me a dollar, but 1 gave 
him something more. 

5. Distance not great. 

It must be done to-night, and *o»wfAingfrom 
the palace. Shak. 

6. Something is used adverbially for in some 

degree; as, he was something discouraged; 
but the use is not elegant Temple. 

SOMETIME, adv. [tome and time.] Once ; 
formerly. 

— That fair and warlike form, 

In which the nuyesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometime march Shak. 

2. At one time or other hereafter. 
[5ometi*w is really a compound noun, and 
at is understood before it ; at some time.] 
SOMETIMES, adv. [tome and timet.] At 
times ; at intervals ; not always ; now and 


then. We are sometimes indisposed, some- 
times occupied, som et imes at &nme; that 
is, at sons times. 

It is good that we be sometimes contradicted. 

Taylor. 

2. At one time; opposed to another time. 
SOMEWHAT, n. [some and what.] Some- 
thing, though uncertain what. Atterbury. 

2. More or less; a certain quantity or de- 
gree, indeterminate. 

These salts have somewhat of a nitrous taste. 

Orem. 

3. A part, greater or less. 

Somewhat of his good sense will suffer in 
this transfixion, and much of the beauty of his 
thoughts will be lost. Dryien. 

SOMEWHAT, adv. In some degree or 
auantity. ’ This is somewhat more dr less 
than was expected ; he is somewhat aged ; 
he is somewhat disappointed ; somewhat 
disturbed. 

SOMEWHERE, adv. [some and where.] In 
some place, unknown or not specified ; in 
one place or another. He lives somewhere 
in obscurity. Dryden somewhere says, peace 
to the manes of the dead. 
SOMEWHILE,a<fo. [some and while.] Once; 

for a time. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

SOMEWHITHER, adv. To some indeter- 
minate place. Johnson. 

SOM 'MITE, n. Nepboline; a mineral which 
occurs in small crystals and crystaline 
grains in the lava of mount Somma on 
Vesuvius. Haity. 

SOMNAMBULATION, n. [L. somnus, 
Bleep, and ambulo, to walk.] 

The act of walking in sleep. Beddoet. 
SOMNAM'BULISM, «. [supra.] The act 
or practice of walking in sleep. 

Beddoet. Darwin. 
SOMNAMBULIST, n A person who 
walks in bis sleep. Beddoet. P or tens. 
SOMNER, for Summoner. [Not in use.] 
SOMNIF'EROUS, a. [L. tomntfer ; som- 
nus, sleep, and fero, to bring ; Fr. somni- 
f?re ; It. & Sp. somnt/ero.] 

Causing or inducing Bleep, soporiferous ; 
narcotic ; as, a somniferous potion. Walton. 
SOMN IF'IC, a [L. somnus, sleep, and/acso, 
to make.] Causing sleep ; tending to in- 
duce deep. 

SOM'NOLENCE, \ n. [Low L. somnolen- 
SOM'NOLENCY , ) ha ; from somnus, 
Bleep ] 

Sleepiness , drowsiness ; inclination to 
sleep. Gower. 

SOM'NOLENT, a. Sleepy; drowsy; in- 
clined to sleep. BuUokar. 

SON, ». [Sax. junu, Goth, tumu; G. sohn ; 
D. zoon ; Sw. son ; Dan. ton ; Sans, tunu; 
Russ, syn or *«».] 

1 . A male child ; the male issue of a parent, 
father or mother. Jacob had twelve sons. 
Ishmael was the ton of Hagar by Abraham. 

2. A male descendant, however distant ; 
hence in the plural, tone signifies descend- 
ants in genera], a sense much used in the 
Scriptures. The whole human race are 
styled sons of Adam. 

3. The compellation of an old man to a 
young <me, or of a confessor to his peni- 
tent ; a term of affection. Eli called Sa- 
muel his son. 

Be plain, good tea, and homely in thy drift. 



SON 


S 0 O 


S 0 0 


4. ▲ native er inhabitant of a ooontiy; as, —oh, » v r rhyimn hsina adjusted W a par 
A* mm of Britain. Let our oountry never tieular rule. MittmuJohmon. Butbv. 
be ashamed of her mi. 2. A ehort poem. 

4. The produce of any thing. I have a tmmet that will nm the turn. 

Earth’s tall mm, the eedar, oak and pine. Skak. 

BJaekmore. SON'NET, e. L To eecapeee sonnets. 

[Not*. The primary sense of cWW is pro- Bo. HaU. 


doce, iMue; a shoot.] 

6. One adopted into a family. 

Moses was die son of Pharaoh’s daughter. 

Exod. ii. 


Bp. HaU. 

SONNETEE'R, n. [Fr. aemtetier.] Acom- 
poeer of sonnets or small poems ; a small 
poet ; usually in contempt, Pop e. 

SONOM'ETER, n. [L. tontu, sound, and 


7. One who is converted by another's in- SONOM'ETER, *, [L. tontu, sound, and 
atrumentidity, is called his son; also, one Or- fttr^m, to measure.] 
educated by another; as, the sons of the , n ."“^“ent for measuring sounds or the 


hy a par- name of a cetaceous Ash* Ah Delphian* 
m. Btuhy. Gan get! cue. Jhfm> Mce. 

S99T, n. [Sax. jrov ; 8w. set ; Den. eody seed; 
stare. Ir.tulk; W.aaata, soot, that which i* TO* 

Skak. Utile or sudden. But qu. for the wold fa 
its. „„ * 

Bp. HaU. from the At. jU to be black.] 

• a raall ^ blaek substance formed by combuetion, 

* or disengaged from foel in the proce s a of 
combustion, rising in line particles and ad- 


hering to the sides of the chimney or pipe 
conveying the smoke. Soot conafati of 
oil, carbon and other substances. The * 


prophets. intervals of sounds. £4. Encyc. toot of burnt pine forms lampblack. 

8. Christ is called the&m of God, as being SONIF'EROUS, a. [L. tontu, sound, and S09T, e. t. To cover or foul with soot 
conceived by the power of the Holy Spirit, tobear.] Sounding; producing sound. S99T'ED, pp. Covered or soiled with soot, 

or in consequence of his relation to the SONORIF'IC, a. [L. tontu, sound, and facto, Mortimer. 

Father. to make.] SOOT'ERKIN, n. A kind of fa W birth fa- 

0. Son of pride, tons of light, eon of Belial. Producing sound ; as, the tonori/tc quality bled to be produced by the Dutch women 
These are Hebraisms, which denote that of a body. WaUs. ftom sitting over their stoves. Swift 


reality. [Gw.] 

2 Prognostication. [ Obt.] 
3. Sweetness; kindness. [ 


persons possess the qualities of pride, of SONO'ROUS, a. [L. tonorut, from tonut, SOOTH, w. [Sax. j-oj*; Ir. ttadh.] Truth, 
light, or of Belial, as children inherit the sound.] reality. [Obt.] Shah 

qualities of their ancestors. 1. Giving Round when struck. Metals are 2 Prognostication. [ 06*.] Speneer 

$ON'ATA,n. [It See Sound.] A tune in- tonorotu bodiet. 3. Sweetness; kindness. [Oh#.] Skak 

tended for an instrument only, as cantata 2. Loud sounding ; giving a clear or loud SOOTH, «. Pleasing ; delightful. [Ohs. 1 
is for the voice. sound, as, a tonorotu voice. MUton. 

SONG, n. [Sax. jonj; D.zang ; G tang. 3. Yielding sound ; as, the vowels are #oho- 2. True; faithful. [Ohs.] Shak. 

geiang ; Sw. stony; Dan. tang. SeeSmy.] rout Drydcn SOOTHE, v t. [Sax. jeyo^ian, to Batter. 

1. In general, that which is sung or uttered *■ High sounding ; magnificent of sound. There seems to be a connection between 

with musical modulations of the voice, The Italian opera, amidit all the meanness this verb and the preceding tooth. The 

whether of the human voice or that of a *nd familiarity of the thoughts, ha* something sense of tetfiag, allaying or softening, would 

bird. beaulifbl and tonorotu in the expression. give that of truth , and of tweet, that is, 

2. A little noem to be aune. or uttered with Aiditon. smooth.! 


geiang ; S w. ttong ; llan. tang, bee ding. 1 

1. In general, that which is sung or uttered 
with musical modulations of the voice, 
whether of the human voice or that of a 
bird. 

2. A little poem to be sung, or uttered with 


musical modulations; a ballad. The tongt Sr ?NO ROUSLY, ode. With sound; with a 1. To flutter; to please with blandishments 
of a country are characteristic of its man- *° un “- or soft words. 

nera. Every country has its love tongt, SONO'ROUSNESS, n. The quality of yield- Can I tooths tyranny ? Drydtu 

its war tongt, and its patriotic tongt mg sound when struck, or coming in colli- l‘w tried the force of every reason on him, 

3. A hymn ; a sacred poem or hymn to be sion with another body ; as, the tonorotu- Sooth'd and caress’d, been angry, south'd 

auag either in joy or tnAiilc^fivmg, ofl that nmrfmnUU. , . T ,Xrn— «, tomAKTL 


'I’here seems to be a connection between 
this verb and the preceding tooth. The 
sense of letting, allaying or softening, would 
give that of truth, and of tweet, that is, 
smooth.] 


or soft words. 

Can I tootht tyranny t Drydtn 

I’ve tried the force of every reason on him. 
Sooth'd and caress’d, been angry, tooth'd 
sgain — Additon 


ZrMSSZi:;: XW^^t.IrntmOmumt, 2. To .often ; »-■*; to 

caning the dangers of the Arabian gulf and as, the toHorouineti of a voice or an inatru- cft "* • to ,0 °} hf H, ‘‘‘ 1,1 1 ,HU ) * 


caping the dangers of the Arabian gulf and 
of Pharaoh , or of lamentation, as that of 
David over the death of Saul and Jonathan. 


usviu uver uic uewn ui qsui uuu suimuiau. 3. Magnificence of SOUnd. nnavn. • _, .. 

Stmgt of joyftrereprfscnted «. cnn.tiu.ting S0N8HIF, n. [from «on.J TU.Ut.ofbo- ' sty'll HiMZ 1. 
a part of heavenly felicity mg a son, or of having the relation of a son. 8( , nTI | ( » h ■ 


or to toothe nnin. It is applied both to 
persons and things 


a part of heavenly felicity ingason, or of having the relation ofa son. uvrnf i? 1 1 ’ -IwT 

4. Alay.a strain , a poem. 2. Filiation ; the character of a son. SOOTJPED, op. Haltered ; softened, calm- 

The bard that first adorn’d our native tongue, Johnton. 

Tun’d to his British lyre tins ancient tong. SOON, adv. [Sax. yona ; Goth, suit#.] Inn SOOTH'ER, n. A flatterer ; he or that wbfab 


Dryden 

I. Poetry; poesy; verse. 

This subject for heroic tong 

Pleas’d me. Milton. 

8. Notes of birds. [See Def. 1.] 

7. A mere trifle. 

The soldier’s pay is a tong. SilUman 

Old tong, a trifle. 

I do not intend to be thus pot off with an old 
tong. Morr. 

flONGTSH, a. Consisting of songs. [Low 
and not in a##.] Dry den. 

SONG'STER, n. [tong and Sax. jreopa, 
one that steers.] 

1. One that tings; one skilled in singing; 
not often applied to human beings, or only 
in slight contempt. Howell. 

X A bird that sings; as, the little longiter in 
his cage. [7n thii use, the word u elegant.] 
SONGSTRESS, n. A female singer. 


Sooth'd with hit future fame. 


short time shortly after any time speci- softens or assunges. 
fled or stipp wed , as, toon after sunrise; 800T1FING, ppr. Flattering; softening; 

toon after dinner ; I shall toon return ; we assuaging. 

shall toon have clear weather. SOOTHINGLY, adv. With flattery or soft 

2. Early ; without the usual delay ; before vfo l5*!I' . . . , „ , , 

any time supposed. SOOTH 'Lk , adv . In truth ; really, f OUA 

How ii it that ye have come so mo* to-day ? , 

Kxod. h SOOTHSAY, v. i \ tooth and tag 1 To fote- 

3. Readily; willingly But in this sense it tell, to predict Actsxvi | Little uttd.] 

accompanies would, or some other word cx- SOOTHSAYER,*. A foreteller; a prog- 
presaing will. nosticator , one who undertakes to foretell 


pressing will. 

I would at toon see a river winding among 


nosticator , one who undertakes to 
future events without inspiration. 


woods or in meadows, ss when it is tossed up SOOTHSAYING, n. The foretelling of fa- 


on. .killed in «ngin ? ; ln " ““V " hl “ ic * 1 “ Yc,,a ll J“ ... 

to human beings or only At | mme ai, te |, „ of 

' . » after another event. At toon at the mail ar- 

j u, the little Mongilerin , wj „ M<xm JOU 

nee. tie word u elegant.] M u ^ nlJ(h , 0 cwnp. he 

A female «nger. saw the calf and the dancing. Exod. xxxh. 

Woman. soOK, a. Speedy; quick. [A r o^ «»*#<-.] 

A man married to ones S<?<?NLY> ^ Q^y. .^Uy. [NoUn 

•. from II eoneftn i Sn. ***•] 


SON-IN-LAW, n. A man inemed to one . S ppNLY, i^ily^ay. C iM. 
SONtS^' «. [Fr. from It tonetta; Sp. . 

mmrtOo See Sound.] smreHONG'’ 1 * A kind Mack tea. 

1. A abort poem of fourteen lines, twostan- SOUCHONG , / ^ 

sas of four verses each and two of three SOC r800, s. Am ong Jba Bengalese, the 


ture events by pereonH without divine aid 

j or authority, and thus distinguished from 
prophecy. 

2. A fmr saying; truth. ( Obt.] C hauc er. 

SOOTTNKHJi, * 1 from tooty.] The quality 
of being sooty or foul with soot; foHgib- 
nonsness. 

SOOT'ISH, a. Partaking of soot; like soot 

SOOTTf, o. [Bax. roeisO Producing soot; 

as, tooty coal. Milton. 

2. Counting of soot; faltginous ; as, tooty 
matter. Wilhint. 
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SOP 

3. Foal with toot. 

4. Black like soot; dusky; dark; as, the 

sooty flag Of Acheron. Milton. 

SOOTY, v. t. To black or foul with soot. 

'[} Vot authorized.] Chapman. 

SOP, n. [D. top. Sax. yop; O. euppe, soap; 
Dan. suppe; Sw. toppaj Sp. sopa / It 
Kuppa ; Fr. taupe. See Class Sb. No. 2. 
30. Ac. Qu. soap.] 

1. Any thing steeped or dipped and softened 
in liquor, but chiefly something thus dipped 
in broth or liquid food, and intended to be 
eaten. 

Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate 
more than wine itself. Bacon. 

2. Any thing given to pacify; so called from 
the sop given to Cerberus, in mythology. 
Hence the phrase, to give a top to Cer- 
berus. 

Sop-inline, a kind of pink. Spenter. 

SOP, v. t. To steep or dip in liquor. 

SOPE. See SOAk 

SOPH, ft. [L .sophista.] In colleges and uni- 
versities, a student in his second year ; a 
sophomore. 

SOTHI, n. A title of the king of Persia. 

Shak. 

SOPH 'I CAL, a. [Gr. top eg, wise; eoptu, 
wisdom.] 

Teaching wisdom. [ Not in use.] Harris. 
SOPH'JSM, n. [Fr. tophime ; L. tophima; 
Gr mQwfi *. ] 

A specious but fallacious argument ; a sub- 
tilty in reasoning; an argument that is not 
supported by sound reasoning, or in which 
the inference is not justly deduced from 
the premises. 

When a false argument puts on the appear- 
ance of a true one, then it ia properly called a 
sophism or fallacy. Watts. 

SOPH'IST, a. [L. sophista; Fr. sophiste ; 
It. sofista.] 

1. A professor of philosophy ; as, the sophists 

of Greece. Temple. 

2. A captious or fallacious reasoner. 
SOPH'iSTER, n. [supra.] A disputant fal- 
laciously subtil; an artral but insidious 
logician ; as, an atheistical sophister. 

Not all the snbtll objections of sophisters and 
rabbles against tbe Gospel, so ranch prejudiced 
the reception of it, as the reproach of those 
crimes with which they aspersed the 'assem- 
blies of Christians. Rogers. 

2. A professor of philosophy; a sophist. 

[OAs.] Hooker. 

SOPH'ISTER, v. t. To maintain by a fal- 
lacious argument. [Not in use.] Cobham. 
SOPHISTIC, \«. [Fr. sophuHque ; It. 
SOPHISTICAL, / sq/litico.] Fallacious- 
ly subtil; not sound; as, sophistical rea- 
soning or argument. 

SOPHISTIC ALLY, adv. With fallacious 
subtilty. Swift. 

SOPHISTICATE, c. U [Fr. sophuUquer ; 
Sp. sojlsticar.] 

1. To adulterate ; to corrupt by something 

spurious or foreign; to pervert; as, to 
sophisticate nature, philosophy or the un- 
derstanding. Hooker. South. 

2. To adulterate; to render spurious; as 
merchandise ; as, to sophisticate wares or 
liquors. 

They purchase but sophisticated ware. 

Drydeu. 

SOPHISTICATE, a. Adulterated; not 
pure ; not genuine. 


S O R 

le truth, when only raw s uppli e d the state, 
Grew scarce and dear, and yet sop hi s ti ca te , 
Braden. 

SOPHISTICATION, a. The act of adul- 
terating ; a counterfeiting or debasing the 
purity of something by a foreign admixture; 
adulteration. Boyle. Quincy. 

SOPHIST'ICATOR, *. One that adulte- 
rates ; one who injures tbe parity and ge- 
nuineness of any thing by foreign admix- 
ture. whitaher. 

SOPH'JSTRY, n. Fallacious reasoning; 
reasoning sound in appearance only. 

These men have obscured and confounded 
the nature of things by their frlse principle* 
and wretched sophistry. South. 

2 Exercise in logic. FtUon. 

SOPH'OMORE, n. [See JopA.] A student 
in a college or university, in nis second year. 
SO'PITE, v. t. To lay asleep. [Not in use.] 
Cheyne. 

SOPI'TION, n [L. sopio, to lay asleep.] 
Sleep. [Not in use.] Brown. 

SOP'ORATE, v. t. [L. soporo.] To lay 
asleep. [Not in use.] 

SOPORIF'EROUS, a. [L. soporifer; sopor, 
sleep, and fero , to bring ; from sopio, to 
lull to sleep ; Sans, swapa, sleep. Sopio 
agrees in elements with softer.] 

Causing sleep, or tending to produce it, 
narcotic ; opiate ; anodyne ; somniferous. 
The poppy possesses soporiferous qualities. 
SOPORIF'EROUSNESS, «. The quality 
of causing sleep. 

SOPORIFIC, a. [L. sopor, sleep, and facio, 
to make.] 

Causing sleep; tending to cause sleep ; narco- 
tic ; as, tbesonori/fc virtues of opium. Locke. 
SOPORIFIC, n. A medicine, drug, plant 
or other thing that has the quality of in- 
ducing sleop. 

SO'POROUS, a. [L. soponu, from sopor, 
sleep.] 

Causing sleep ; sleepy. Qreenhill. 

SOP'PED, pp. [from sop.] Dipped in liquid 
food. 

SOP'PER, n. [from sop.] One that sops or 
dips in liquor something to be eaten. 

Johnson. 

SORB, n. [Fr. sorbe ; It sorba, sorbo ; L. 
sorbum, sorbus.] The service tree or its 
fruit 

SOR'BATE, n. A compound of sorbic acid 
with a base. Cte. 

SORB'ENT. See ABSORBENT. 
SORB'IC, a Pertaining to the sorbus or 
service tree ; as, sorbic acid. 

SORB'ILE, a. [L sorbeo.] That may be 
drank or sipped. [Not in we.] 
SORBITIoft, n. [1. sorbttio.] The act of 
drinking or sipping. [Not in we.] 
SORBONTCAL, a. Belonging to a sorbo- 
nist Bale. 

SOR'BONIST, *. A doctor of the Sorbonne 
in the univenity of Paris. Sorbonne is 
the plaoe of meeting, and hence is used 
for the whole faculty of theology. 
SOR'CERER, n. [Fr. sorrier; Arm. torca; 
•apposed to be from L. tors, lot But see 
Clan Sr. No. 24. Eth.] A conjurer ; an 
enchanter; a magician. 

The Egyptian sorcerers contended with 
Moms. Watts. 


SORCERESS, n. 
enchantress. 


A female magician or 
MUton. Shak 


SOU 

SOR*C£ROU8, a. Containing enek 


SOR'CERY, ft. kUgie; 
witchcraft; divination by the a s s istance 
or supposed assistance of evil spirits, or 
the power of commanding evil spirits. 

Encye. 

Adder's wisdom I have team'd. 

To fonoe my ears against thy sorceries. 

Milton. 

85RD, for Sward, is now vulgar. See 
SWARD. 

SORD'AW AL1TE, n. A mineral so named 
from Sordawald, in Wibourg. It is near- 
ly black, rarely gray or green. Phillips. 
SOR'D ES, n. [L.] Foul matter; excre- 
tions; dregs; filthy, useless or rejected 
matter of any kind. Coze. Woodward. 
SOR'D ET, In. [Fr. sourdme ; It. sordino; 
SOR'DINE, / from Fr. sourd, L. surdus, 
deaf/} 

A little pipe in the mouth of a trumpet to 
make it sound lower or shriller. Bailey. 
SOR'DID, a. [Fr. sordide ; It sordido; L. 
sordtdus, from tordet, filth.] Filthy ; foul ; 
dirty ; gross. 

There Charon standi 

A sordid god. Dryden. 

[Thu literal sense is nearly obsolete.] 

2. Vile; base; mean; as, vulgar, sordid 

mortals. Cowley. 

3. Meanly avaricious; covetous; niggardly. 

He may be old 

And yet not sordid, who refines gold. 

Denham. 

SOR'DIDLY, adv. Meanly ; basely ; cove- 
tously. 

SOR'DIDNESS, n. Filthiness ; dirtiness. 

Ray. 

2. Meanness; baseness; as, the execrable 
sordidness of the delights of Tiberius. 

Cowley. 

3. Niggardliness. 

SORE, n. [Dan. saar, a sore, a wound or 
an ulcer; D. xweer ; G. geschwur ; Sw. 
s&r. See the next word.] 

1 . A place in an animal body where the 
skin and flesh are ruptured or bruised, so 
as to be pained with uie slightest pressure. 

2. An ulcer , a boil. 

3. In Scripture, grief ; affliction. 2 Chron. 
vi. 

SORE, o. [Sax. yap, pain, also grievous, 
painful; D.xeer; G. sehr ; also Sax. jya?j», 
yyaji or yyep, heavy, grievous; Dan. steer, 
G. echu rr , D. xwaar. This seems to be 
radically the same word as the former. 
See Sorrow.] 

1. Tender and susceptible of pain from 
pressure ; as, a boil, ulcer or absceM is 
very sore ; a wounded plaoe is sore ; in- 
flammation renders a part tore. 

2. Tender, as the mind; easily pained, griev- 
ed or vexed ; very susceptible of irritation 
from any thing mat creases the inclination. 

Malice and hatred are very fretting, and apt 
to tnaka our minds sore and uneasy. TiUotsvn. 

3. Affected with inflammation ; as, sor* eye*. 

4. Violent with pain; severe; afflictive; dis- 
tressing ; as, a sore disease ; sort evil or 
calamity ; a sore night. 

Com. Prayer. Shak. 

5. Severn; violent; as, a sore conflict. 

6. Criminal; evil [Ohs.] Shak. 

SORE, ado. With painful violence; inteneely; 

severely; grievously. 



&Q ft 

Thy hand pre ss ste ma tore. Cm. Prayer. 
*• «*■%} ridentiy; dMrij. Ha 
* cr *^y afflicted at the lots « his son. 

rigtf d tee knight, who this hwgrer ^ 

30RE, e. t. To wound; to make tore fi^tT] 

SORE, «. [Fr. tor-falcon. TaddU] Thaw* 
of the first year. Sputter. 

3. [Fr. #«*r. j A buck of the fourth year. 

SOREHON, \ n. [Irish and Scottish.} A 
SORN, j kind of servile tenure which 
subjected the tenant to maintain his chief- 
tain gratuitously, whenever he wished to 
indulge himself in a debauch. So that 
when a person obtrudes himself on another 
for bed and board, he is said to rant, or 
be a turner. Speneer. Macbean. 

SOR'EL, n. [dies, of tore . j A buck of the 
third year. Shah. 

SQ'RELY, adv. [from tore.] With violent 
pain and distress; grievously; greatly; as, 
to be torely j»aiued or afflicted. j 

2. Greatly; violently; severely; as, to be 
terely pressed with want ; to be torely 
wounded. 

SO'RENESS.n. [from sore.] The tenderness 
of any part of an animal body, which ren- 
ders it extremely susceptible of pun from 
pressure; as, the soreness of a boil, an 
abscess or wound. 

2. Figuratively, tenderness of mind, or sus- 


ceptibility of mentaljMin. 

J. «. " TL " * 

heap.] 


SOR'GO, n. A plant of the gem 
SORITES, «. [L. from Ur. 


nus IIolcus. 

ettftintc, i 


In logic, an argument where one proposition 
is accumulated on another. Thus, 

All men of revenge have their souls 
often uneasy. 

Uneasy souls are a plague to them- 
selves. 

Now to be one’s own plague is folly i 
* Walt 


S O Jt 

D. sere; G. torye, care, concern, uneasi- 
ness; from the same root sneers, heavy.] 
The uneasiness or pain ef naiad which is 
produced by the loss of ny good, real or 
supposed, or by disapp oi ntment in the 
expectation of good; gmf; regret The 
loss of a friend we love ooeaur 


the extreme. Walts. 

SOROR'ICIDE, n. [L. tor or, sister, and 
eado, to strike, to kill.] 

The murder or murderer of a sister. [Little 
used, and obviously because the crime is 
very infrequent] 

SOR'RAOE, ». The blades of green wheat 
or barley. [Not used.] Dial. 

SOR'RANCE, ». In fernery, any disease or 
sore in horses. 

SOR'REL, a. [Fr. enure, yellowish brown 
tourer, to dry in the smoke ; It toaro.j 
Of a reddish color ; as, a sorrel hone. 

SOR'REL, n. A reddish color ; a faint red. 

SOR'REL, n. [Sax. jup, sour; Dan. tyre, 
sorrel; W. sere*.] 

A plant of the genua Rumex, so named from 
its acid taste. The wood sorrel is of the 
genua Oxalis. The Indian red and Indian 
white torrelt an of the genus Hibiscus. 

SOR'REL-TREE, n. A species of Andro- 


SOR'RILY, ado. [from torry.] Meanly 
despicably ; pitiably ; in a wretched man 
net. 

Thy pipe, O Fan, shall help, though I sing 


SOR'RINESS, n. Meanness; poorness; de- 


SO&'ROW, a. [Sax. pops; Goth, eattrya ; 
Sw. & Dan. eery, can, soodtsds, sorrow ; 


the loss of property, of health or any 
source of happiness, onuses sorrow. We 
feel sorrow lor ourselves In misfortunes ; 
we feel sorrow for the calamities of our 
friends and our country. 

A world of woe and sorrow. 

Tbs safe and gtooral antidote against sorrow 
U employment Rambler. 

SOR'RO W, *. i. [Sax. japian, yapgian, yojv- 
gian, Goth, tawryam, to be anxious, to 
sorrow.] 

To feel pain of mind in consequence of the 
actual loss of good, or of frustrated hopes 
of good, or of expected loss of happiness ; 
to grieve ; to be sad. 

I rejoice not that ye were made sorry, but 
that ye ntrrowtd to repentance. 1 Cor. rUL 

I desire no man to sorrow for me. Hayward . 

Sorrovien most of all for the words which 
be spoke, that they should see his free no 
more. Acts xx. 

SOll'RfiWED, pp. Accompanied with sor- 
row. [Not m use.] Shah. 

SOR'ROWFUL, a. Sad; grieving for the 
loss of some good, or on account of some 
expected evil. 

2. Deeply serious ; depressed ; dejected. 
1 Sam. i. 

3. Producing sorrow; exciting grief; mourn- 
ful; as, a torrottful accident. 

4. Expressing grief, accompanied with grief ; 
as, sorrowful meat. Job vi. 

SOR'RO WF^LLY, adv. In a sorrowfttl 
manner; in a manner to produce grief. 

SOR'RO WFULNESS, n. State of being 
sorrowful ; grief. 

SOR'RO WING, ppr. Feeling sorrow, grief 
or regret. 5 

SOR'RO WING, a. Expression of sorrow. 


SOR'RO WLESS, o. Free from sorrow. 
SOR'RY, a. [Sax. jan i yajn, from yan, sore.] 
I Gnevcd for the loss of some good ; pain- 
ed for some evil that has happen sd to 
one's self or friends or country. It does 
not ordinarily imply severe grief; 
rather slight or transient regret. It may 
be however, and often is used to express 
deep grief. We are torry to lose the com- 
pany of those we lovo; we are torry to 
lose friends or property ; we are torry for 
the misfortunes of our friends or of our 
country. 

And the king was sorry. Matte. sir. 

2. Melancholy; dismaL Speneer . 

3. Poor ; mean ; vile ; worthless ; as, a torry 
•lave ; a torry excuse. L' Estrange. Dryden. 

Coarse complexions, 

And cheeks of terry grain — MUton, 

80RT, a. [Fr. sorte ; It, sorta ; Sp. euerte ; 
Port, taste; Q. id. ; D. eoort; Sw. it Dan. 
tort ; L. tort, lot, chance, state, way, tort. 
This word is from the root of Fr. tortir, 
It eertire , L. sorrier; the radical sense of 
which Is to start at shoot, to throw or to 
fall, to coma suddenly. Hence ton is lot 
chance, that which comes or falls. The 
sense of tart is probably derivative, signi- 


SOft 

lying that which is thrown out separated 
or selected.] 

1. A kind or spades; soy numbs* ter col- 
lection of individual persons or things oha- 
ractsrixed by the same or like faiwhl} 
as, a tort of men ; a tori of hones; a tart 
of trees ; a sort of poems or writing*. Sort 
is not a technical word, and therefore is 
used with less precision or more latitude 
than genus or tpedet In the adenose. 

2. Manner ; form of being or acting. 

Flowers, la such sort worn, can neither be 

smelt nor teen well by those that wear teste. 

To Adam in what tort shall I appear f 

MUton. 

3. Class or order ; as, men of the wiser tart, 
or the better tort; all sorts of people. [See 
Dot. L] 

4. Rank; conditien above the vulgar. [Not 

w* ate. ] Shah. 

5. A company or knot of people. [Not in 

ute.J Shah. Wader 

6. Degree of any quality. 

1 shall not be wholly without praise, if In 
some sort 1 hare copied his style. Brydtn. 

7. Lot. [06*.] Skak. 

8. A pair j a set ; a stilt 

SORT, v. t. To separate, as things having 
like qualities from other things, and place 
them in distinct classes or divisions ; ns, 
to sort cloths according to their colors; 
to tort wool or thread according to its 
fineness. 

Shell-fish have been, by some of tee an- 
cients, compared and sorted with Insects. 

Baron. 

Rays which differ in refrangibllity, may be 
parted and sorted from one another. Newton. 

2. To reduce to order from a state of con- 
fusion. [See supra.] 

3. * To conjoin ; to put together in distribu- 
tion. 

The swain perceiving by her words ill sorted, 
That she was wholly from herself trans- 
ported — Rroum. 

4. To cull; to choose from a number; t* 


That he may sort her out a worthy spouse. 


SORT, v. j. To be joined with other* of the 
same species. 

Nor do metals only tort with metals in the 
earth, and minerals with miners!*. Woodward. 

2. To consort ; to associate. 

The iiiiberality of parents towards children, 
makes them base and tort with any company. 


3. To suit; to fit. 

They are happy whose natures tort with 

their vocations. Boom. 

4. To terminate; to issue; to have success. 

[Fr. tortir. J [Not in ute.] Bacon. 

6. To Sail out. [Not tn a**.] Shah. 

SORT' ABLE, a. That may be sorted. 

2. Suitable; befitting. B 

SORT'ABLY, adv. Suitably; fitly. 

SORT' A L, a. Pertaining to or designating a 
sort. [Not in ute.} Locke. 

SORT'ANCE, *. Suitableness; agreement. 

[Not in net.) Shah. 

SORTIE', ». [Fr. from tortir, to issue.] A 
tally; the issuing of a body of troops from 
*„•**•<* besiegers. 
SORTTLEOe, a. [Fr. from L. tortilegi- 
am; tort, U*, and lego, to select.] 
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Tbs act or practice of drawing lots, TSurtir'. 

legy is not used.] J.M. Mason. 

SORTILE'AIOUS, a. Pertaining to sorti- 
lege. DttubuM* 

SORTITION, *. [L. tortilio.] Selection 
or appointment by lot. Bp. Hall. 

SORTMENT, ». The act of sorting j dis- 
tribution into denes or kinds. 

2. A parcel sorted. (This word is super- 
seded by Assortment, — which see.] 

SO'RY, n. A fossil substance, firm, but of a 
spungy, cavernous structure, rugged on 
the surface, and containing blue vitriol; 
a sulphate of iron. Diet. 

SOSS, v. i. [This word is probably connect- 
ed with the Armoric tout*, surprise, the 
primary sense of which is to fall. See 

&0KM.J 

To fell at once into a chair or seat; to sit 
lastly. [Not in tors.] Swift. 

SOBS, is. A lazy fellow. [Not in use , but 
aome of the common people in New En- 
gland call a lazy sluttish woman, a tozzle.] 
SOT, n. [Fr. tot ; Arm. todt ; Sp. note, tola ; 
Port, note ; D. not. The sense is, stupid ; 
Ch. * 0 *. Class Sd. No. 61.] 

1. A stupid person; a blockhead; a dull 

fellow ; a dolt. Shale. South. 

2. A person stupefied by excessive drink- 
ing ; an habitual drunkard. 

What can ennoble tot* t Pope. 

SOT, v. t. To stupefy , to infatuate ; to be- 
got. 

1 bate to see a brave bold fellow totted. 

Dryden. 

[Not much used.] [Seo Begot.] 

SOT, v. i. To tipple to stupidity. [Little 

used] 

SOTTISH, a. Dull ; stupid , senseless ; 
doltish ; very foolish. 

How ignorant are tottUh pretender* to 
astrology 1 Sw\ft. 

2. Dull with intemperance. 

SOTTISH LY, adv. Stupidly; senselessly, 
without reason. Bentley 

SOTTISHNESS, n. Dullness in the exer- 
cise of reason ; stupidity. 

Few consider into what a degree of sattiih- 
neu and oon firmed ignorance men may Bin 
themselves. South 

2. Stupidity from intoxication. South 

SOU, ». plur. Sou*. [Fr. sou, to/.] A French 
money of aceount, and a copper coin, in 
value the 20th part of a livre or of a franc 

SOUGH, n. tvf. [Qu. the root of tuck, to 
draw.] 

A subterraneous drain ; a seweT. [No* in 
ute or local.] Bap. 

SOUGHT, pret. and pp. of Seek. pron. *awt. 
I am found of them who tought me not 

Is. Ixv. 

SAUL, n. [Sax. yayel, y ayl or yaul ; G. teele ; 
D. at#/; Dan. «*#/; Sw. tihl.] 

1. The spiritual, rational and immortal sub- 
stance in man, which distinguishes him 
from brutes ; that part of man which 
enables him to think and reason, and 
which renders him a subject of moral go- 
vernment. The immortality of the tow is 
a fundamental article of the Christian 
system. 

Buch is the nature of the human tool that it 
must have a God, an oldect of supreme affte 
tioa. j. fywordt. 

2 . The understanding; the intellectual prin- 
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The tyes of our temlt tbsa soty bagfe to see, 
When our bodily eyes are dosing* Law. 


9. Vital principle 
Thou sun, of t 


this great world both eye and 
mm. MUton. 

4. Spirit; essence; chief part; as, charity, 
the toul of all the virtues. 

Emotion is the toul of sl a q S ett ee. JS. Porter. 

6. Life ; animating principle or part; as, an 
able commander is the toul of an army. 

7. Internal power. 

There is some tool of goodness In things evil. 

ShaJe. 

8. A human being; a person. There was 
not a toul present. In Paris there are 
more than seven hundred thousand toult. 
London, Westminster, Southwark and the 
suburbs, are said to contain twelve hun- 
dred thousand toult. 

0. Animal life. 

To deliver their #oh/ from death, and to keep 
them alive in famine. Fs. xxxhi. vii. 

10. Active power. 

And heaven would fly before the driving 
toul. . Dryden. 

11. Spirit; courage, fire; grandeur of mind. 

That he wants cauuon he must needs con- 
fess, 

But not a toul to give our arms success. 

Young. 

12. Generosity ; nobleness of mind; a col- 
loquial ute. 

13. An intelligent being. 

Every toul in heav’n shall bend the knee. 

Milton. 

14. Heart; affection. 

The toul of Jonathan was knit with the toul 
of David. 1 Sam. xviii. 

15. In Scripture, appetite ; as, the full soul; 
the hungry toul. Prov. xxvii. Job xxxiu. 

16. A familiar compilation of a person, but 
often expressing some qualities of the mind , 
as, alas, poor tout ; he was a good toul. 

S6UL, v t. To endue with a soul. [No* 
uW.] Chaucer. 

SOUL, 1 v. i. [Sax. yuyl, yurel, broth, pot- 
SOWL, f tage.] To afford suitable sus- 
tenance. [Not in ms#.] Warner. 

S/HJL-BELL, n. The passing bell. Hall. 
S6UL-I)ESTR0Y'1NG, o. Pernicious to 
the soul. Procrastination of repentance 
and faith is a soul-destroying evil. 
SOUL-DISK'ASEI), o. Diseased in soul or 
mind. [Not uted] Spenter. 

SOUL-DISSOLV'ING, a. Melting or tend- 
ing to soften the soul. Beattie 

SOULED, a. Furnished with a soul or mind; 
as, Grecian chiefs largely touted. [Little 
uted.] Dryden. 

SflUL'LESS, a. Without a soul, or without 
greatness or nobleness of mind ; mean ; 
spiritless. 

Slave, mn%m villain. Skak. 

SOUL-SOOT, \ n. [ton/ and tcot.] A fone- 
SiUL-SHOT, / ral duty, or money paid 
by the Romanists in former tides for a 
requiem for the soul. Ay Me. 

SOUL-SELLING, a. [toul and teU ] Sell- 
ing persons ; dealing in the purchase and 
sale of human beings. J. Borloee. 

SOUL-SICK, «. [so*/ and sic*.] Diseased 
in mind or soul; morally diseased. HalL 
SOUND, tf. [8«x. junb ; D. gezond ; G. ye- 
sued; Dan. dr Sw. tund; Basque, tendoa ; 
L. tmmti Fir. tom / Sp. dr It. sano; Ch, & 
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Sft.m CUmtn. IS*. IB. M. it. Iti* 
from driving, or straining, stretching.] 

1. Entire; unbroken ; not shaky, split or 
defective ; as, towed timber. 

2. Undecayed ; whole ; perfect, or not de- 
fective ; as, sound fruit ; a sound apple or 
melon. 

3. Unbroken ; not bruised or defective; not 
lacerated or decayed ; as, a tound limb. 

4. Not carious ; not decaying ; as, a sound 
tooth. 

5. Not broken or decayed; not defective; 
as. a tound ship. 

6. Whole; entire; unhurt; unmutilatod ; 
as, a sound body. 

7. Healthy; not diseased ; not being in a 
morbid state ; having all the organs com- 
plete and in perfect action ; as, a tound 
oody ; sound health ; a sound constitution ; 
a tound man ; a sound hone. 

8. Founded in truth; firm; strong; valid; 
solid ; that cannot be overthrown or refti- 
ted ; as, sound reasoning ; a tound argu- 
ment ; a sound objection ; tound doctrine ; 
tound principles. 

0. Right , correct ; well founded ; free from 
error ; orthodox. 2 Tim. L 
Let my heart be tound in thy statutes. 

Ps. cxix. 

10. Heavy; laid on with force; as, tound 
strokes ; a tound beating. 

11. Founded in right andlaw; legal ; valid; 
not defective ; that cannot be overthrown ; 
as, a sound title to land ; tound justice. 

12. Fast ; profound ; unbroken ; undisturb- 
ed ; as, sound sleep. 

13. Perfect, os intellect; not broken or de- 
fective; not enfeebled by age or accident; 
not wild or wandering; not deranged; as, 
a sound mind ; a tound understanding or 


SOUND, adv. Soundly; heartily. 

So sound he slept that nought might him 
awake. Spr 

SOUND, n. The air-bladder of a fish. 

SOUND, n. [Sax. yunb, a narrow sea or 
strait, a swimming; Sw. & Dan. tund; 

Pern. U*# shana, a swimming, L. natatio. 
Qu. can this name be given to a narrow 
sea because wild beasts were accustomed 
to pass it by swimming, like Bosporus, or 
is the word from the root of sound, whole, 
denoting a stretch, or narrowness, from 
stretching, like straight ?] 

A narrow passage of water, or a strait be- 
tween the mam land and an isle; or a 
strait connecting two seas, or connecting 
a sea or lake with the ocean ; as, the 
sound which connects the Baltic with the 
ocean, between Denmark and Sweden; 
the sound that separates Long Island from 
the main land of New York and Connec- 
ticut 

SOUND, n. [Fr. sonde ; Bp .tonda. See the 
following verb.] 

An instrument which suiweons introduce 
into the Madder, in ordAr to dboovar 
whether there is a stone in that vucta or 
not. Cooper. Sharp. 

SOUND, v. t. [Sp. tender or tondear ; Ft. 
tondtr. This word is probably connected 
with the L. tonus, Eng. sound, the prima- 
ry sense of which is to stretch or reach.] 

1. To try, as (he depth of water and the 
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qua l ity of the ground, b y tenting a piw- 
«et or load, attached to a line on which 
on aocfced the number of frthome. The 
lower end of the lead it covered with tal- 
low, by meant of which tome portion of 
the earth, tend, gravel, shells, «c. of the 
bottom, adhere to it and are drawn up. 
By theoe mease, and the depth of water 
and the nature of the bottom, which are 
eerefblly marked on good charts, teamen 
may know how far a ship it from land in 
the night or in thick weather, and in many 
cases when the land it too remote to be 
viable. 

2. To introduce a sound into the bladder of j 
a patient, in order to ascertain whether a 
atone is there or not 

When s patient U to be sounded — Cooper. 

3. To try ; to examine ; to discover or en- 
deavor to discover that which lies conceal- 
ed in another's breast; to search out the in- 
tention, opinion, will or desires. 

1 wbi ia jest, 

And by that offer meant to round your breast. 

Dryden 

I’ve mauled my Numidiana man by man 

Addison 

SOUND, v. To use the line and lead in 
searching the depth of water. 

The ahipmen rounded, and found it twenty 
fathoms. Acta xxvii. 

SOUND, n. The cuttle fish. Ainsworth. 

SOUND, n. [Sax. j-on; W. non; Ir. torn , 
Fr. ton ; It mono ; Sp. ton ; L. tonus, 
from tono, to sound, sing, rattle, beat, &c. 
This may be a dialectical variation of L. 
tonut, tono, which seems to be allied to 
Gr. t h**i, to stretch or strain, L. teneo 1 

1. Noise , report ; the object of hearing ; that 
which strikes the ear ; or more philosophi- 
cally, an impression or the effect of an im- 
pression made on the organs of hearing by 
an impulse or vibration of the air, caused 
by a collision of bodies or by other means ; 
as, the tound of a trumpet or drum ; the 
tmtnd of the human voice • a bomd round , 
a charming tound; a sharp tound; a high 
tound. 

2. A vibration of air caused by a collision of 
bodies or other means, sufficient to affect 
the auditory nerves when perfect. Some 
persons are so entirely deaf that they can- 
not bear the loudest sound*. Audible found* 
are such as are perceptible by the organs 
of bearing. Sounds not audible to men, 
may be audible to animals of more sensible 
organs. 

3. Noise without signification ; empty noise ; 
noise and nothing else. 

It is the sense and not the tound, that must 
be the principle. Locke. 

SOUND, v. t. To make a noise ; to utter a 
voice ; to make an impulse of the air that 
•hall strike the orpins of hearing with a 
particular effect. We say, an instrument 
founds well or ill; it tound* shrill; the 
voice tound t harsh. 

And lint taught speaking trumpet! bow to 
round. Dryden. 

2. To exhibit by sound or likeness of sound. 
This relation founds rather like a fiction 
than a truth. 

3. To be conveyed in sound ; to be spread 


yoa fo u nded ont the word of the Ixgd. 

1 These. I 


v published. 
From yosw 
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lb totmd in fsa s pt, in tew, is whim there 
is no specific value of p r operty in demand 
to serve as a rule of damages, as in actions 
of tort or trespass, as distinguished from 
actions of debt, fro. Ellsworth. 

SOUND, v. t, To causa to make a noise ; 
as, to sound a trumpet or a born. 

2. To utter audibly; as, to sound a note with 
the voice. 

3. To play on; as, to sound an instrument 

4. To order or direct by a sound; to give a 
signal for, by a certain sound; as, to sound 
a retreat. 

5. To celebrate or honor by sounds; to cause 
to be reported ; as, to sound one’s praise. 

6. To spread by sound or report ; to publish 
or proclaim ; as, to tound the praises or 
fame of a great roan or a great exploit. 
We sometimes say, to tound abroad. 

SOUND'-BoARD, \ n. A board which 
SOUND'ING-BOARD, / propagates the 
sound in an organ. 

To Disii) a row of pipes the tound- board 
breathes. Milton. 

SOUND'S!), per. Caused to make a noise ; 
uttered audibly. . 

2. Explored ; examined. 

SC)UND'lN(«,p/»r. Causing to sound ; utter- 
ing audibly. 

2. Tr) mg the depth of water by the plum- 
met; examining the intention or will. 

3 a Sonorous ; making a noise. 

4. Having a magnificent sound ; as, words 
more sounding or significant. Dryden. 

SOUND'ING, n. The act of uttering noise ; 
the act of endeavoring to discover the 
opinion or desires ; the act of throwiug the 
lead. 

2 In surgery , the operation of introducing 
the sound into the bladder ; called search- 
ing for the stone. Cooper. 

SOUND'ING-BOARD, «. A board or struc- 
ture with a flat surface, suspended over a 
pulpit to prevent the sound of the preach- 
er’s voice from ascending, and thus propa- 
gating it farther in a horizontal direction. 
[Used in American churches .] 
SOIINIVJNG-ROD, n. A rod or piece of | 
iron used to ascertain the depth of water 
in a ship’s hold. It is letdown in a groove 
by a pump. Mar. Did. 

SOUND'INGS, n. Any place or part of the 
ocean, where a deep sounding line will 
reach the bottom , also, the kind of ground 
or bottom where the lead reaches. 
SOUNDNESS, a. That cannot be fathom- 
ed , having no sound. 

SOUND'LY, ado. [ from tound, entire.] 

1. Healthily; heartily. 

2. Severely ; lustily ; with heavy blows , 
smartly , as, to beat one toundly. 

3. Truly; without fallacy or error; as, to 
judge or reason soundly. 

4. Firmly; as, a doctrine soundly settled. , 

Bacon 

6. Fast; closely; so as not to be easily 
awakened ; as, to sleep soundly. Locke. 
SOUND'NESS, n. Wholeness, entireuess; 
an unbroken, unimpaired or undecayed 
state ; as, the soundness of timber, of fruit, 
of tba teeth, of a limb, Ac. [See Sound.) 

2. An unimpaired state of an animal or ve- 
getable body ; a state in which the organs 
are entire and regularly perform their 
factions. We say, the soundness of the j 
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body, the soundness of the oo&etitQtk», the 
soundness of health. 

3. Firmness; strength ; solidity ; truth j as, 
soundness of reasoning or argument, ef 
doctrine or principles. 

4. Truth; rectitude; firmness ; freedom 
from error or fallacy ; orthodoxy ; as, s oun d - 
ness of frith. 

SOUP, m. [Fr. soups; It euppa, sop; Sp. 
sopo, sop or soup, Q.suppe; 1) toep; Ice. 
saup. See Sup and £op.J Strong tooth ; 
a decoction of flesh for food. 

SOUP, e. t. To sup ; to breathe out (Nd 
in use.] Fktto'i. 

SOUP, v. t. To sweep. [ Not in km.] [See 
Sweep and Scroop.] HnU. 

SOUR, o. [Sax. rup, yupig ; G. saner; I>. 
zuur ; Sw. sur ; Dan. suwr ; W. sdr ; Arm. 
out ; Fr. sur, sure; lleb. n*> to depart, to 
decline, to turn, as liquors, to become sour. 
See Class Sr. No. 16. and No. 11.] 

1. Add ; having a pungent taste; sharp to 
the taste ; tart ; as, vinegar is sour ; sow- 
cider ; sour beer. 

2. Acid and austere or astringent; as, sun- 
ripe fruits are often sour. 

3. Harsh of temper; crabbed; peevish; 
austere ; morose ; as, a man of a tour tem- 
per. 

4. Afflictive ; as, tour adversities. [Aot in 

use.] Shak. 

5. Expressing discontent or peevishness 
He never uttered a sour word. 

The lord treasurer often looked on me with a 
rour countenance. Swift 

6. Harsh to tho feelings ; cold and damp , 


7. Rancid; musty. 

8. Turned, as milk ; coagulated. 

SOUR, n. An acid substance. Spenser 
SOUR, v. t. To make acid ; to cause to have 

a sharp taste. 

Bo the sun’s heat, with different pow'rs, 
Rippus the grape, the liquor tours Swift. 

2. To make harsh, cold or unkindly. 

T ufta of grass tour land. Mortimer 

3. To make harsh in temper ; to make cross, 
crabbed, peevish or discontented. Misfor- 
tunes often tour the temjier. 

Pride hsd not tour’d, nor wrath debas'd my 

heart Harts. 

4. To make uneaay or lest agreeable. 

Hail, great king ' 

To tour your happiuess 1 must report 
The queen is dead. Shak. 

5. In rural economy, to macerate, as lime, 
and render fit for plaster or mortar. Eneye. 

SOUR, v. i. To become acid , In acquire the 
quality of tartness or pungency to the taste. 
Gtder sours rapidly in the rays of the mm. 
When food sours ui the stomach, it is evi- 
dence of imperfect digestion. 

2. To become peevish or crabbed. 

They hinder the laired of vice free 
Into severity 

SOURCE, o. [Fr source ; Arm. * 
either from tour dr e oreortir, or the L. eutfo. 
The Italian tor gents is from turgo.l 
1. Properly, the spring or fountain from 
which a stream ot water proceeds, or any 
collection of water within the earth or 
upon its surface, ia w^ich a stream origi- 
nates. This is called ateo the head «f the 
stream* We call the water of a spring, 
where it issues from the earth, the source 
of the stream or rivulet proceeding from 
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It We say *l*o that spring* hav* thab 
sources in subterranean ponds, lakes nr 
collections of water. We say also that a 
large river has its source in a lake. For 
example, the St Lawrence has its source 
in the great lakes of America. 

2. First cause ; original ; that which gives 
rise to any thing. Thus ambition, the love 
of power and of feme, have been the source* 
of naif the calamities of nations. Intern* 
perance is the toure e of innumerable evils 
to individuals. 

3. The first producer ; he or that which 
originates ; as, Greece the source of arts. 

Waller. 

SOURDET, n. [Fr. warding, from tourd, 
deaf.] The little pipe of a trumpet 
SOUR-DOCK, ». Sorrel, so called. 
SOUR'ED.jpp. Made sour; made peevish. 
SOUR'-GoURD, n. A plant of the genus 
Adansonia. 

SOUR'ING, ppr. Making acid ; becoming 
sour; making peevish 
SOUR'ING, n. That which makes acid. 
SOUR'ISH, a. Somewhat sour ; moderately 
add ; as, sourish fruit ; a touruh taste. 
80UR'LY, adv. With acidity. 

2. With peevishness ; with acrimony. 

The stem Athenian prince 
Then sourly smil’d. Dryden. 

3. Discontentedly. Brown. 

SOUR 'NESS, n. Acidity ; sharpness to the 

taste ; tartness , as, the sourness of vinegar 
or of fruit 

Sourness being one of those simple ideas 
which one cannot describe. Arbuthnot. 

2. Asperity ; harshness of temper. 

Take care that no sourness and moroseness 
mingle with our senousneas of mind. Nelson. 
SOUR'-SOP, «. A plant, the annona murt- 
cata. Lee. 

The custard apple. Miller. 

SOUS, n. plur. of Sou or Sol. See SOU. 
SOUSE, n. [Ir. souspeach, watery.] Pickle 
made with salt 

2. Something kept or steeped in pickle. 

3. The ears, feet, Ac. of swine. [America.] 
SOUSE, v. L To steep in pickle. 

But souse the cabbage with a bounteoua 
heart Pope. 

2. To plunge into water. 

They touted me into the Thames, with ai 
little remorse as they drown blind puppies. 

Shale. 

SOUSE, v. i. [See Sou. This word is pro- 
bably the samo as the preceding, to plunge, 
to dip ; I believe from the Armoric.] 

To fall suddenly on ; to rush with speed ; as 
a hawk on its prey. 

Jove’s bird will toute upon the tim’rous hare. 

Dryden. 

SOUSE, v. t. To strike with sudden vio- 
lence. Shah. 

SOUSE, adv. With sudden violence. [Thu 
word it low and vulgar.'] 

SOUTER, «. [Sax. jutepe ; L. sutor.'] A 
shoemaker ; a cobbler. [Not in ute. J 

Chaucer. 

SOUTERLY, adv. Like a cobbler. [Not in 
use.] 

SOUTERRAIN, n. [Fr. ; that Is, tub-terrain, 
under ground.] A grotto or cavern under 
ground. [Not English.] Arbuthnot. 
SOUTH, n. [Sax yuj>; G. eud; JD. mid; 

Dan. eud; Sw. tbder ; Fr. eud ; Arm. *«.] 
t. The north and south are opposite points 


in the horison ; each ninety degre ss or 
the quarter of a great circle distant from 
rite east and west A man standing with 
his face towards the east or rising sun, has 
the eouth on his right h and. The meridian 
of every place is a great circle passing 
through the north and soothjpdnta. Strictly, 
toutk is the borisontal pmnt in the meri- 
dian of a place, on the right hand of a per- 
son standing with his face towards the east 
But the word is applied to any point in the 
meridian, between the horizon and the ze- 
nith. 

2. In a less exact sense, any point or place 
on the earth or in the heavens, which is 
near the meridian towards the right hand 
as one faces the east 

3. A southern region, country or place ; as 
the queen of the eouth, in Scripture. So 
in Europe, the people of Spain and Italy 
arc spoken of as living in the south. In 

| the United States, we speak of the states 
of the south, and of the north. 

4. The wind that blows from the south. 

[Not used.] Shah. 

SOUTH, a. In any place north of the tropic 
of Cancer , pertaining to or lying in the me- 
ridian towards the sun ; as, a south wind. 
2. Being in a southern direction; as, the 
south SCR. 

SOUTH, adv. Towards the south. A ship 
sails touth ; the wind blows south. 
SOUTHE'AST, n. The point of the compass 
equally distant from the south and east 
Bacon 

SOUTHE'AST, a. In the direction of south- 
east, or coming from the southeast ; as, a 
southeast wind. 

SOUTHEASTERN, a. Towards the south- 
east 

SOUTHERLY, a. suth'erly. Lying at the 
south, or in a direction nearly south; as, a 
southerly point. 

2. Coming from the south or a point nearly 
south ; as, a southerly wind. 

SOUTHERN, a. suth'em. [Sax. yu* and 
epn, place.] 

1. Belonging to the south ; meridional; as, 
the southern hemisphere. 

2. Lying towards the south ; as, a southern 
country or climate. 

3. Coming from the south ; as, a southern 
breeze. 

SOUTHERNLY, adv. suth'emly. Towards 
the south. HakewiU 

SOUTHERNMOST, o. suth'emmost. Fur- 
thest towards the south. 
SOUTHERNWOOD, b. suth'emwood. A 
plant agreeing in most parts with the worm- 
wood. Miller. 

The southernwood is the Artemisia ab- 
rotanum , a different species from the worm- 
wood. 

SOUTH'ING, a. Going towards the south; 

as, the southing sun. Dryden. 

SOUTH'ING, n. Tendency or motion to the 
south. Dryden. 

2. The southing of the moon, the time at 
which the moon passes the meridian. 

Mar. Diet. 

3. Course or distance south, as, a ship’s 
southing. 

SOUTHWST, a. Furthest towards the 
south. Milton. 


SOUTHS AYER.} SOOTH* At. 

SOUTHWARD, adv.suth'ard. Towards the 
south ; as, to go southward. Lacks. 

SOUTHWARD, a. suth'ari. Hie southern 
regions or countries. JRsdswk. 

SOUTHWEST, n. [south and «»«*.] Tbs 
point of the compass equally distant from 
the south and west. Bacon. 

SOUTHWEST', a. Lying in the direction 
of the southwest ; as, a southwest country. 

2. Coroing^from file southwest; as, asouth- 

SOUTHWESTERLY, a. In the direction 
of southwest, or nearly so. 

2. Coming from the southwest, or a point 
near it ; as, a southwesterly wind. 

SOUTHWESTERN, a. In the direction of 
southwest, or nearly so ; as, to sail a south- 
western course. 

SOUVENANCE, ». [Fr.] Remembrance. 
[Not English, nor is tt used.] Spenser. 

SOUVENIR, r. [Fr.] A remembrancer. 

SOVEREIGN, a. euderan. [We retain this 
barbarous orthography from the Norman 
souvereign. The true spelling would be 
svveran, from the L. sup emus, superus ; 
Fr. souverain ; It. sovrano ; Sp. A Port, so- 
ber ano.] 

1. Supreme in power; possessing supreme 
dominion ; as, a sovereign prince. God is 
the sovereign ruler of the universe. 

2. Supreme ; superior to all others ; chief. 
God is the sovereign good of all who love 
and obey him. 

3. Supremely efficacious; superior to all 
others; predominant; effectual; as, a«o- 
vereign remedy 

4. Supreme ; pertaining to the first magis- 
trate of a nation ; os, sovereign authority. 

SOVEREIGN, r. suv'eran. A supreme lord 
or ruler; one who possesses the highest 
authority without control. Some earthly 
princes, kings and emperors are sovereigns 
in their dominions. 

2. A supreme magistrate ; a king. 

3. A gold coin of England, value 20*. or 
S4.44. 

SOVEREIGN IZE, v. i. suv'er anise. To ex- 
ercise supreme authority. [Aot in use. ) 

Herbert. 

SOVEREIGNLY, ode. suv'eranly. Su- 
premely ; in the highest degree. 

He was sovereignly lovely in himself. [Lit- 
tle *»«<£] Boyle. 

SOVEREIGNTY, b. suv'er anty. Supreme 

S r ; supremacy ; the possession of the 
ist power, or of uncontrollable power, 
lute sovereignty belongs to God only. 
SOW, n. [Sax. yuja; Sw. sugga; D. aeug; 
G. sou.] 

1. The female of <ho hog kind or of swine. 
2. An oblong piece of lead. Ainsworth. 
3. An insect ; a milleped. Ainsworth. 
SOW'-BREAD, r. A plant of the genua 
Cyclamen. 

SOW'-BUG, r. An insect ; a milleped. 
SOW'-THISTLE, n. A plant of the genus 
Sonchus. The downy sow-thistle is of the 
amps An dry ala. 

Sow, 0. t. pret. sowed; pp. soared or wans. 
[Sax. j-apn; G, then; D. no^en ; Sw. «& ; 
Dan. taaer; Rosa, tiyu ; perhaps L. sen. 
This word is probably contracted.] 

1. To scarier on ground, for the purpose of 
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fnn*hadd»r»&iction of ■ ms; n, 4. 9 «m% «f dm. , aln, tfc. Intonl Im- 
to sow good seed; to mw * bushel of tween two points of time, 
wheel or rye to the acre ; to sew oats, Nine dam the tpmc* that ntuum day and 
clover or barley ; to mw seed in drills, or night— Mittom. 

to sow it broad-east. Oats and flax should Gttfimy defer his J»d«ro«Bt» for a time, and 
be sown early in the spring. giv* a people a loafer tpmt for wpeauace. 

2. To scatter seed over for growth; as, to , . , TiUotsm. 

sow ground or land ; to sow ten or a hun- ^ '^ ort ^ m8 j 
dWmi in . jtmt. , . 


To stay your deadly strife a spew*. Spenser. 


IPA'CEFpL, a. Wide; extensive. [Ate 
used.] Sandy*. 

IPA'CIOUS, o. [Fr. spacitux ; Sp .tpaiioto; 
It. rpaxioso ; L, spafiosw.] 

1. Wide, roomy; having large or ample j 
room ; not narrow , as, a tpaciou* church ; 


a. To spread or to originate; to propagate; 

Kt.WL.ri. SPACE, «. i. To rove [**«..».] 

Bom to afflict tnv Marcia’s family, nn . Spenser. 

And dWuiln in the heart, of brothers. SPACE i *• <• Among prmttn, to make 
Addison. spsces or wider intervals between lines. 
4. To supply or stock with seed. SPA'CEFpL, a. Wide ; extensive. [Ate 

The intellectual faculty U a goodly Held, and “ff®- J Sandy*. 

It is the wont husbandry in the world to tow it SPA'CIOUS, a. [Fr. spacieux / Sp. spatioso ; 
with trifles. Hal*. It. spaxioso ; L, spafiosw.] 

fi. To scatter over; to besprinkle. 1. Wide, roomy; having large or ample 

He sew'd with stars the heaven. Milton. room ; not narrow , as, a tpaciotu church ; 

Mom now tow’d the earth with orient pearl. * Vicious hall or drawing room. 

Milton. 2. Extensive; vast in extent , as, the spa- 
SOW, V. s. To scatter seed for growth and ciow earth , the spacious ocean, 
the production of a crop. In New Eng- SPA'CIOUSLY, adv. Widely; extensively, 
land, farmers begin to sow in April. SPA'CIOUSNESS, n. Wideness ; largeness 

They thatsow in tears, shall reap in joy. of extent , roominess , as, the spaciousness 

Ps. exxvi. of the rooms in a building. 

SOW, for Sew, is not in use. See SEW. 2. Extensiveness ; vastness of extent; as, 
SOWCE, for Souse. See SOUSE. the spaciousness of the ocean. 

SOWED, pp. Scattered on ground, as seed; SPAD'DLE, n. [dim. of Spade . J A little 
sprinkled with seed, as ground. We say, Mortimer. 

seed is towed ; or land is sowed. SPADE, n. [Sax. jpafe, jpaha; Q.spaten; 


3PALT, i ». a whitish scaly minor*; need 
SPELT, / to promote the Staton of autfds. 

Bailey. Ask. 

SPALT, a, [Den spall, a epltt; O. sp o ke n, to 
split j Cracked, as timber. [NewEnghmd.] 
SPAN, n. [Sax. ypan : D. span; O. spews ; 
Dan. spend, a span in measure; 9w. spew, 
a span in measure, and a set of coach 
hones, O. gespam i ; verbs, Sax. ypannan, 
to roan, to unite; geypauian, to join ; D. 
& 0. tpanntn ; Dan. spender , to strain, 
stretch, bend, yoke. This word is formed 
on the root of 6 end, L. pando. Tbs pri- 
mary sense is to strain, stretch, extend, 
hence to join a team, Dan. fartpastd, D. 


a maciou * hall or drawing room. 

2. Extensive ; vast in extent , as, the tpa- 
ciou* earth , the tpaciou* ocean. 
IPA'CIOUSLY, adv. Widely; extensively. 


1. The space from the end of the thumb to 
the end of the little finger when extended; 
nine inches ; the eighth of a fathom. 


S6WER, n. He that scatters seed for p* tpaade ; Dan. & Sw. tpade ; probably 
propagation. from breadth, extension, coinciding with 

Behold, a sower went forth to sow. L. tpatula , from the root of pateo.J 

Matth. xiii 1. An instrument for digging, consisting of 

2. One who scatters or spreads ; as, a tower a brood palm with a handle, 

of words. HakewtU. 2. A suit of cards. 

3. A breeder; a promoter, as, a tower of 3. A deer three years old; written also tpaid. 

suits. Bacon. 4 A gelded beavt. [L. spado.] 

SOWING, ppr. Scattering, as seed ; tprink- SPADE, v. t. To dig with a spade ; or to 
ling with seed, as ground; stocking with pare off the sward of land with a spade, 
seed. SPA'DE-BONE, n. | tpade and bone.] The 

SOWING, n. The act of scattering seed for shoulder-blade [7 believe little uted.] 
propagation. SPA'DEFUL, n. [tpade and full.] As much 

SOW'lNS, «. Flummery made of oatmeal as a spade will hold, 
somewhat soured. Mortimer Swift. SPADI"CEOUS, a. [L. tpadiccut, fromspa- 

[ Not used, I believe, in America .] dtx, a light red color.] 

80WL, v. t. To pull by the ears. Skak. 1 Of a light red color, usually denominated 
uted in America.] bay. Brown. 

SOWN, pp. Scattered, as seed ; sprinkled 2 In botany, a tpadtceotu flower, is a sort 
with seed, as ground. of aggregate flower, having a receptacle 

SOY, i». A kind of sauce, used in Japan. common to many florets, within a spathe, 

SOZ'ZLE, ». [See Soss.] A sluttish woman, " m P alms > dracontmm, arum, &c. 

or one that spills water and other liquids dforfyn. 


[Ate used, I believe, in America.] 
80WL, v. t. To pull by the ears. Skak. 

[Not used in America.] 

SOWN, pp. Scattered, as seed; sprinkled 
with seed, as ground. 

SOY, n. A kina of sauce, used in Japan. 
SOZ'ZLE, n. [See Sou.] A sluttish woman, 


or one that spills water and other liquids _ _ , „ _ Afortyn. 

carelessly. [New England.] SPADILLE, n. spadii 1 . [Fr.] The ace of 

SPAAD, n. A kind of mineral ; spar. [Sp. ¥ , 

etpaio.] Woodward. SPADIX, ». [L.] In botany, the receptacle 

SPACE, n. [Fr.es/wiw; Sp.wpacto; It. mo- j n P^ m * « ,m « other plants, proceed- 
xio, L. spativm, space; spatior, to wander. 


xio, L. spatium, space; spatior, to wander. ing from a spathe. Martyn. 

Thu word is probably formed on the root SPADO, »• [L.] A gelding. Brown. 
of pateo. Class Bd.] SPAGYR/IC, a. [L. spagyricus.] Chimical. 

1. Room, extension. Space in the abstract, [Ate m use.] 

is mere extension. SPAGYR'IC, n. A cbimist [Ate in use.] 

Pure space is capable neither of resistance I fall. 

nor motion. Locke. SPA6TRIST, «. A chimist. [Ate is tut.} 

2. Any quantity of extension. In relation to Boyle. 

bodies, space is the interval between any SPA'HEE, \ n. [Turk, tipaht ; Per*, sipakee. 
two or more objects ; a*, the space between SPA 'HI, / See Seapou.] One of the 
two stars or two hills. The quantity of Turkish cavalry. 

space or extent between bodies, coosti- SPAKE, prtl. of Speak; nearly obsolete, 
totes their distance from each other. We now use tpokef 

3. The distance or interval between lines; SPALL, n. [Fr. epauie; It. tpaUa .] The 

« in books. The space* in music. are shoulder. [Ate English.] Fairfax. 
named as well as ths hues. 2. A chip. [Not mute.] 


as in books. The spate* in music. are 
named aa weQ as ths tinea. 


turn spot*. 

[Fr. epauie / 1 
[Ate English. 
[Not in use.] 


Holder . 

2. A short space of time. 

Life's but a apes; I’ll every Inch ei\)oy. 

Faryukar. 

3. A span of horses, consists of two of nearly 
the same color, and otherwise nearly 
alike, which are usually harnessod side by 
side. The word signifies properly the 
same as yoke, when applied to horned 
cattle, from buckling or fastening toge- 
ther. But in Atnerioa, /pan always implies 
resemblance in color at least; it being sn 
object of ambition with gentlemen and 
with teamsters to unite two horses abreast 
that are alike. 

4. In seamen's language , a small Hns or cord, 
the middle of which is attached to a stay. 

SPAN, o. t. To measure by the band with 
the fingers extended, or with the fingers 
encompassing the object, os, to span a 
space or distance ; to span a cylinder. 

2. To measure. 

This soul doth span the world. Herbert. 

SPAN, o. i. To agree in color, or in color 
and tixe; as, the hoixes span well. [Arm 
England.] 

SPAN, prei. of Spin. [Cte.] We now use 
spun. 

SPAN'CEL, n. A rope to tic a cow’s hind 
legs. [Loral.] Grose. 

SPAN'CEL, v. t. To tie the legs of a horse 
or cow with a rope. [ Local ] Malone. 

S PA N'COUNTKR, \ n. A play at which 

SPA N 'FA KTI1 ING,/ money is thrown 
within a span or circuit marked. Swift, 

SPANDREL, n. The space between the 
curve of an arch and the right lines inclo- 
sing it. 

8PANE, o. t. [D. speenen.] to wean. [Not 
in use.] 

SPANG, n. [D. sponge, a spangle; Gr. 
‘pryyu.] 

A spangle or shining ornament; • thin 

f icce of metal or other shining material. 
Not in use.] Bacon. 

SPAN'GI.E, n, ( supra.] A small plate or 
boss of shining metal ; something brflllant 
used as an ornament. 

2 Any little thing sparkling and briUUgtt, 
like pieces of metal; as crystals of Ice. 

For the rich spangle* that adorn the sky. 

SPAN'GLE, r. t. To set or sprinkle with 
to adorn with small distinct 
br aw n t bodies; as, a spangled breastplate. 

Donne. 
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Wbat stars do spangls heaven with neb 
beauty — iS la*. 

SPAN'GLED, pp. Set with spangles. 

SPA N'G LING, ppr. Adorning with spangles. 
SPAN'IEL, n. [Fr. epagnevl; said to be 
from Hispaniola, now Hay til 

1. A dog used in sports of the field, remark- 
able for bis sagacity and obedience. 

Dryden. 

2. A mean, cringing, fawning person. 

Shak. 

SPAN'IEL, o. Like a spaniel; mean; fawn- 
ing. Shak. 

SPAN'IEL, v. i. To fawn ; to cringe ; to be 
obsequious. 

SPAN'IEL, v. t. To follow like a spaniel. 
SPANISH, a. Pertaining to Spain. 
SPANISH, n. The language of Spain. 
SPANISH-BROOM, n. A plant of the ge- 
nua Spartium. 

SPANISH-BROWN, n. A specie* of earth 
used in paints. 

SPANISH-FLY , ». A fly or insect, the con- 
tharis, used in vesicatories, or compositions 
for raising blisters. 

SPANISH-NUT, » A plant. Miller. 
SPANISH- WHITE, «. A white earth from 
Spain, used in paints. 

SPANK, v. t. [ W. pange, a blow ; allied per- 
haps to the vulgar bang, and found in the 
Persic.] 

To strike with the open hand ; to slap. [A \ 
word common in New England .] 
SPANK'ER, «. A small com. Derham 

2. In teamen's language , a ship’s driver; a 
large sail occasionally set upon the mizen- 

C d or gaff, the foot being extended by a 
m. Mar. Diet. 

3. One that takes long strides in walking ; 
also, a stout person. 

SPANK'ING, ppr. Striking with the open 
hand. 

2.o. Large; stout. [Vulgar.'] 
SPAN'-LONG, a. Of the length of a span. 

B. Joruton. 

SPAN'NED, pp. Measured with the hand. 
SPAN'NER, n. One that spans. 

2. The lock of a fusee or carbine ; or the 
fusee itself. Bailey . Lowering. 

3. A wrench or nut screw-driver. 
SPAN'-NEW, o. [G. spannen ; allied per- 
haps to spangle.'] Quite new ; probably 
bright-new. 

SPAWNING, ppr. Measuring with the 
hand; enoompassing with the fingers. 
SP'AR, «. [D. spar, a rafter, a shingle , G. 
sparren, a spar, a rafter ; Dan. spar, a spar, 
a small beam, the bar of a gate; Sw. 
sparre, a rafter; Fr. barre; It tbarro, a 
bar; Sp. esparr , a fossil ; espar, a drug. If 
this word is connected with spare, the pri- 1 
mary sense is probably thin. The sense 
of 6or and spar, is however more generally 
derived from thrusting, shooting in length ; 
so spear likewise. See Bar.] 

1 . A stone that breaks into a regular shape ; 
marcasite. This name is popularly given 
to any crystalised mineral of a shining 
luster. It is the G. spath. 

2. A round piece of timber. This name is 
usually given to the round pieces of timber 
used for the yards and top-masts of ships. 

3. The bar of a gate. [Go*.] ChMtcer. 
SP AR, v. t. [Sax. ypappan; G. tmftfn; 
horn spar.] 


SPA 

To bar; to shut close erfiaWea wfek s bar. 

[04*.] Chaucer. 

SP'AR, v. L [Sax. rpipian, to argue or dis- 
pute, to aspire ; Rum. rpory*, to dispute, 
to contend; It.spamam. The Saxon word 
signifies to dispute, also to investigate, to 
inquire or explore, to follow after. This 
is another form of the L. spiro, Gt. rtrwfti, 
rrufa. The primary sense is to urge, 
drive, throw, propel] 

1. To dispute, to quarrel in words; to 
wrangle. [ This is the sense of the word in 
America.] 

2. To fight with prelusive strokes. Johnson. 
SP'ARABLE, n. [Ir. spam*.] Small nails. 

\Not in «se.] 

SFARADRAP, n. In pharmacy, a cere- 
cloth. Wiseman. 

SPARA6E, \ [Vulgar.] See ASPARA- 
SPARAOUS. ) GUS. 

SPARE, v. t. [Sax. j-pajuan; D tpaaren; 
G tparen; Dan. sparer ; Sw. spara ; Fr. 
epargner. It seems to be from the same 
root as L.parco; It. sparagnare.] 

1. To use frugally ; not to be profuse; not 
to waste. 

Thou thy Father’s thunder didst not spare. 

Milton 

2. To save or withhold from any particular 
use or occupation. He has no bread to 
spare, that is, to withhold from his neces- 
sary uses. 

All the time he could spare from the neces- 
sary cares of bis weighty charge, he bestowed 
on prayer and serving of God. Knolle * 

3 To part with without much inconve- 
nience ; to do without. 

I could have better spar’d a better man. 

Shak 

Nor can we spare you long — Dryden 

4 To omit; to forbear. We might have 
spared this toil and expense. 

Bo pleas’d your politics to spare. Dryden. 

5. To use tenderly 1 ; to treat with pity and 
forbcurance ; to forbear to afflict, punish or 
destroy. 

Sparc us, good I.ord & Com. Prayer. 

Dim sadness did not spare 
Celential visages „ Milton 

But man alone can whom he conquers spare. 

Waller 

6. Not to take when in one’s power ; to for- 
bear to destroy ; us, to spare the life of a 
prisoner. 

7. To grant ; to allow ; to indulge. 

Where angry Jove did never spare 
One breutli of kind and temp’rate air. 


8. To forbear to inflict or impose. 

Spare my sight the pain 
Of teeing what a world of tears it cost you 
Dryden 

SPARE, *>. *. To live frugally , to be par- 
simonious. 

Who at some times spend, at others spare, 

, Divided between carelessness and care. 

Pope 

2. To forbear ; to be scrupulous. 

To pluck and eat my fill I spar'd not 

Milton 

3. To be frugal ; not to be profuse. 

4. To use mercy or forbearance ; to forgive; 
to be tender. 

The king — was sparing and compassionate 
towards hit subjects. Bacon. 

SPARE, a. [Sax. rp®p.] Scanty ; parai- 
monious ; not abundant , as, a spare diet. 


Hew- spare bat disc re et cfep—efeu Cams. 
[We mom generally use, In the latter 
spmrmgi as, be wm epmmg 

2. That can be dispensed with; not wanted* 
superfluous. I have no spare time on any 


It that no spare clothes he had to give. 


3, Lean; wanting flesh; meager; thin. 

0 give me your spare men, and spare me dm 
great ones. Shak. 

4. Slow. [Not in use or local] Grose. 

SPARE, n. Parsimony; frugal use. [Afo# 

in use.] Bacon. 

SPA'RED, pp. Dispensed with; saved; 
forborne. 

SPA'RELY. adv. Sparingly. Milton. 
SPA'RENESS, n. Stat9 of being lean or 
thin; leanness. Hammond. 

SPA'RER, n. One that avoids unnecessary 
expense. Wotton. 

SPA'RERIB, n. [spare and ri4.] The piece 
of a hog taken from the side, consisting of 
the nbs with little flesh on them. 
SPARGEFACmON, n. [L. sparge, to 
sprinkle.] 

The act of sprinkling. [Not used.] Diet. 
SPA'RING, ppr. Using frugally ; forbear- 
ing ; omitting to punish or destroy. 

2. a. Scarce, little. 

Of this there U with you sparing memory, or 
none. Bmean. 

3. Scanty; not plentiful; not abundant; 
as, a sparing diet. 

4. Saving; parsimonious. 

Virgil being to very sparing of his words, and 
leaving 10 much to be imagined by the reader, 
can never be translated as he ought in any mo- 
dern tongue. Dryden. 

SPA'RINGLY, adv. Not abundantly. Shak. 

2. Frugally, parsimoniously; not lavishly. 

High titles of honor were in the king's mi- 
nority spat tngly grunted, because dignity then 
waited on desert. Hayward. 

Commend but sparingly whom thou dost 
love. Denham. 

3. Abstinently ; moderately. 

Christians are obliged to taste even the inno- 
cent pleasures of lift but sparingly. At ter bury. 

4. Seldom; not frequently. 

The morality of a grave sentence, affected by 
Lucan, is more sparingly used by Virgil. 

Dryden. 

5. Cautiously; tenderly. Bacon. 

SPA'RINGNESS, n. Parsimony; want of 

liberality. 

2. Caution. Barrow. 

SP'ARK, n. [Sax. fpeape; D. spartelen, to 
flutter, to sparkle, Dun.sparher, to wince 
or luck. The sense is that which shoots, 
darts off or scatters ; probably allied to L. 
sparge and Rum. sverkayu.] 

1. A small particle of fire or ignited sub- 

stance, which is emitted from bodies in 
combustion, and which either ascends 
with the smoke, or is darted in another di- 
rection. Pops. 

2. A small shining body or transient %ht 
We bare here and there a little dear light, 

and some sparks of bright knowledge. Locke. 

3. A small portion of any thing active. If 
any spark of life is yet remaining. 

4. A very small portion. If you have a 
spark of generosity. 

5. A brisk, showy, gay man. 
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Tbs finest jjmHts and ctosoest beaux. Prior, 
6* A lover. 

SPARK, e. i To emit pmtklee of fire ; to 
sparkle. [Not in use.] Spenser. 

SFARKJFyL, 0 . Lively; brisk; 

SFARKISH, a. Aiiy; gey. IFafeA 

2. Showy ; well dressed ; fine. L’ Estrange. 
SPARKLE, n. A spark. Dryden. 

2. A luminous particle. 

SPARKLE, «. «\7p. spartslen.l To emit 
sparks; to send off small ignited particles 
as burning fuel, &c. 

2. To glitter ; to glisten; as, a brilliant 

sparkles ; sparkling colon. Locke. 

3. To twinkle; to glitter ; as, tparkling stars. 

4. To glisten ; to exhibit an appearance of] 
animation ; as, the eyes sparkle witjhjoy. 

5. To emit little bubbles, as spiritous li- 
quors ; as, sparklmg wine. 

SPARKLE, v. t. To throw about ; to scat- 
ter. [Not tit use.] SackviUe. 

SPARKLER, m. He or that which sparkles 
one whose eyes sparkle. Adduon 

SPARKLET, h. A small spark. Cotton . 
SPARKLINESS, n. Vivacity. [Not** we.] 
Aubrey. 

SPARKLING, ppr. or a. Emitting sparks 
glittering ; lively ; as, $parklutg wine 
tparkling eyes* 

SPARKLINGLY, adv. With twinkling or 
vivid brilliancy. 

SPARKLINGNESS, n. Vivid and twink- 
ling luster. 

SPARLING, n. A smelt. Cotgrave. 

SPARRING, it. Prelusive contention, as 
among boxers. 

2. Dispute , slight debate, 

SPAR'RdW, «. rf ' 


[Sax. j-peajia ; Goth, spar- 


tea; G. & Dan. Sperling; Sw. sparf, pro 
bably allied to spear or spare, and so named 
from its smallness.] 

A small bird of the genus Fringillaand order 
of Passeres. These birds are frequently 
seen about houses. 

SPAR'llOW-GRASS, a corruption a! Aspa- 
ragus. 

SPARROW-HAWK, \ ^[Sax-rpeaphayoc, 
SPAR'HAWK, / spear-hawk.] A 
small species of short-winged hawk. 
SPARRY, a. [from spur.] Resembling spar, 
or consisting of spar , having a confused 
crystalme structure ; spathose. 

SPARSE, a. spars. [L. sparsus, scattered, 
from spargo J 

1 . Thinly scattered ; set or planted here and 
there ; as, a sparse population. 

2. In botany, not opposite, nor alternate, nor 
in any apparent regular order ; applied to 
branches, leaves, peduncles, Ac. Afartyn. 

SPARSE, v. t. spars . To disperse. [Not in 
use j Spenser. 

SP* ARSED, a. Scattered. Lee. 

SPARSEDLY, adv. In a scattered manner. 

Evelyn. 

SPARTAN, a. Pertaining to ancient Sparta; 
hence, hardy; undaunted; as, Spartan 
souls; Spartan bravery. 

SPASM, n. [L. spasmus; Gr. sTssspm, from 
own*, to draw.] 

An involuntary contraction of muscles or 
muscular fibres in animal bodies ; irregu- 
lar motion of the muscles or muscular "fi- 
bers ; convulsion; cramp. Cote. 

Vot. II. 
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SPASMODIC, o. [Fr. spmmodiym; It 
spamo&o.] 

Consisting in spasm ; as, a spasmodic affec- 
tion. 

SPASMODIC, a. A medicine good for re- 
moving spasm; but I believe the word 
generally employed is ante-spasmodic. 

SPAT, pret. of Spit, but nearly obsolete. 

SPAT, n. [from the root oS spit; that which 
is ejected.] 

1. The young of shell fish. Woodtoord. 

2. A petty combat ; a little ouarrel or dis- 
sension. [A vulgar use of the word in 
New England .] 

SPATHA'CEOUS, o. Having a calyx like a 


SPATHE, n. [L. spatha.] In botany, the 
calyx of a spadix opening or bursting lon- 
gitudinally, in form of a sheath. It vs also 
applied to the calyx of some flowers which 
have no spadix, as of narcissus, crocus, 
iris, &c. Afartyn. 

SPATH'It’, a. TG. spath.] Foliated or la- 
mellar. Spathic iron is a mineral of a 
foliated structure, and a yellowish or 
brownish color. Sillman. 

SPATH'IFORM, a. [spath and form.] Re- 
sembling spar in form. 

The ocheroug, t path form and mineralised 
form* of uranite — 


SPATH'OUS, a. Having a calyx hke a 


SPATH'ULATE. See SPATE LATE. 
SPATIATE, v. i [L. spotior.J To rove ; to 
ramble. [Not in use ] Bacon. 

SPATTER, v. t. [This root is a derivative of | 
the family of spit, or L pateo. See Sputter.] 

1. To bcatter a liquid substance on; to 
sprinkle with water or any fluid, or with 
any moist and dirty matter ; as, to spatter 
a coat ; to spatter the floor ; to spatter the 
boots with mud. | This word, I believe, 
is applied always to fluid or moist sub- 
stances. We suy, to spatter with water, 
mud, Wood or gravy , but never to spatter 
with dust or meal.] 

2. Figuratively, to asperse ; to defame. [In 
this sente, asperse is generally used ] 

3. To throw out any thing offensive , as, to 
spatter foul speeches. [Not in use.] Shah 

4. To scatter about, as, to spatter water 
here and there. 

SPATTER, v. i To throw out of the mouth 
in a scattered manner , to sputter, f See 
Sputter.] Milton. 

SPATTERDASHES, n. plur. [spall 
dash.] 

Coverings for the legs to keep them clean 
from water and mud. [Since boots are 
generally worn, these things and their 
name are little usedj 

SPATTERED, pp. Sprinkled or fouled by 
some liquid or dirty substance. 

2. Asper sed. 

SPATTERING, ppr. Sprinkling with moist 
or foul matter. 

2. Aspersing. 

SPA TTLE, *. Spittle. [Not in use J Bale. 
SPATTLING-POPPY, n. [L. Papaverspu- 
meum. ] 

A plant; white beben; a species of Cam- 
pion. 

SPA TUL A, \ n. [L. spatkula, spatha, edict ; 
SPATTLE, / w. yspodol; from the root j 
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of L. pateo; eo named from ft* breadth, or 
from it* use in spreading thing*.] 

A slice ; an apothecary's instrument fbr 
spreading plasters, See. Qsdaey. 

SPATULATE, a. [from L. spaiAula.1 In 
botany, a spatula te leaf!# one shapedlike a 
spatula or battledore, being roundish with 
a long, narrow, linear baas; as In Cfstns 
ineanus. Marian. 

SPAV'IN, n. [It. spaxmio, spavano, spavin, 
a cramp; Fr. eparvm; Sp. esparavan ; 
Port, esparavam. ] 

A tumor or excrescence that forms on tho 
inside of a horse's hough, not far from the 
elbow ; at first like gristle, but afterwards 
hard and bony. Far. Diet. 

SPAVINED, a. Affected with apavm. 

Goldsmith. 

SPAW, Is. A mineral water from a place 

SPA, / of this name in Germany. The 
name may perhaps be applied to other 
similar waters. 

2. A spring of mineral water. 

SPAWL, e/i, [G. speichel, spawl ; speien, to 
spawl, to* spew. Spew is a contracted 
word.] 

To throw saliva from tho mouth in a scat- 
tering form ; to disperso spittle in a care- 
less airty manner. 

Why must he sputter, spawl and slaver it f 

Swft 

SPAWL, n. Saliva or spittle thrown out 
carelessly. Drydcn 

SPAWNING, 
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ppr. Throwing spittle caro- 
he mouth. 

.'ING, n. Saliva thrown out care- 


lessly from the mouth. 


SPAWN, «. It has no plural. [If this word 
is not contracted, it belongs to tho root of 
L. pono, Sp v oner, Fr. vondre, to lay eggs 
If contracted, it probably belongs to the 
root of spew or spawl. Thu radical sense is 
that which is ejected or thrown out.] 

1. The eggs of fish or frogs, when ejected. 

Kay 

2. Any product or offspring; on expression 

of contempt. ftoscommon. 

3 Oflirta ; shoots ; suckora of plants. [ Not 
used in America ] 

SPAWN, v. t. To produce or deposit, as 
fishes do their eggs. 

2. To bring forth, to generate; in contemjrt 

SPAWN, v, i. To deposit eggs, as fish or 
frogs. 

2. To issue, as offspring , in contempt. Locke. 
SPAWN'ED ,pp. Produced or deposited) as 
the eggs of nsh or frogs. 

SPA WN'ER, n. The female fish 

The ipawner and the mrltcr of the barbel 
cover their spawn with send. Walton. 

SPAY, v. t. (W. yspaxu, to exhaust; dyspaxu, 


or spahebt, to geld ; 
Or. ewaa, to draw 


to geld ; Arm. svasa o 
L. spado, a gelding ; < 
out.J 

To castrate the female of a beast by cutting 
and by taking out the uterus; as, to spay 
a sow. Mortimer. 

SPAYED, pp. Castrated, as a female boost. 

SPAYING, ppr. Castrating, m a female 
beast 

SPEAK, v. i. pret. spoke, [spake, nearly 
obs.;/ pp. spoke, spoken, [flax, ypmean, 
rpecan; It spiccar le parole, to speak dis- 
tinctly; epiecare, to shine, that it, to shoot 
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or thrust forth ; Eth. ftfftl sabak, to 
preach, to teach, to proclaim. The Sw. has 
ipd, Dan. tpuer, to foreteD. It is easy to 
see that the root of this word is allied to 
that of beak, peak , pick .] 

1. To utter words or articulate sounds, as 
human beings; to express thoughts by 
words. Children learn to ipeak at an early 
age. The organs may be so obstructed 
that a man may not be able to apeak. 

Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth. 

' 1 Sam. ill. 

2. To utter a speech, discourse or harangue ; 
to utter thoughts in a public assembly. A 
man may be well informed on a subjoct, 
and yet too diffident to tpeak in public. 

Many of the nobility made themselves popu- 
lar by Making in parliament against those 
things which were most grateful to his majesty. 

Clarendon. 

3. To talk ; to express opinions ; to dispute. 
An honest man, sir, is able t o speak for him- 

•elf, when the knave Is not. Shak 

4. To discourse ; to make mention of. 

Lacan speaks of a part of Cesar’s army that 

came to him from the Leman lake Addison. 

The Scripture tpeakt only of those to whom 
it speaks. Hammond. 

5. To give sound. 

Make all your trumpets tpeak. Shak 

To tpeak wth, to converse with. Let me 
tpeak with my son. 

SPEAK, v.t. To utter with the mouth ; to 
pronounce; to utter articulately ; as hu- 
man beiugs. 

They sat down with him on the ground 
seven days and seven nights, and none spoke 
a word to him. Job li. 

Speak the word, and my son shall be healed 
Muttli vui 

2. To declare ; to proclaim ; to celebrate. 

It is my father's music 
To tpeak your deeds. Shak 

3. To talk or converse in ; to utter or pro- 
nounce, as in conversation. A man may 
know how to read and to understand a lan- 
guage which he cannot tpeak. 

4. To address ; to accost. 


He will smile upon thee, put thee in hope, 
and tpeak thee fair Ecclut. 

5. To exhibit; to make known. 

Let heav’n’s wide circuit tpeak 
The Maker’s high magnificence, MUton , 

6. To express silently or by signs. The 
lady’s looks or eyes tpeak the meaning or 
wishes of her heart. 

7. To communicate ; as, to tpeak peace to 
the soul. 

To tpeak a thip, to hail and speak to her 
captain or commander. 

[Note. We say, to tpeak a word or syllable, to 
tpeak a sentence, an oration, piece, composition, 
or a dialogue, to tpeak a man’s praise, &c ; but 
we never say, to tpeak an argument, a sermon 
or a story.] 

SPE'AKABLE, a. That can be spoken. 

2. Having the power of speech. MtUon. 
SPEAKER, ». One that speaks, in what- 
ever manner. 

2. One that proclaims ot celebrates. 

— NootherspeaAwrofmyliving actions. Shak. 

3. One that utters or pronounces a dis- 
course ; usually, one that utters a speech in 
public. W e say, a man is a good tpeaker, 
or a bad tpeaker. 

4. The person who presides in a delibera- 


tive assembly, preserving order and regu- 
lating the debates ; as, the speaker of the 
house of commons ; ike tpeaker of a house 
of representatives. 

SPEAKING, wr. Uttering words; dis- 
coursing; talking. 

SPE'AKING, n. The act guttering words; 
discourse. 

2. In colleget, public declamation. 
SPEAKING-TRUMPET, n. A trumpet by 
which the sound of the human voioe may 
he propagated to a great distance. 

SPEAR, n. [Sax. jpeane, ypepe ; D. & G 
tpeer { Dan. speer ; W. yepar, from p6r , a 

r ar. So W. ber it a spear, and a spit, 
t which shoots to a point Class Br.] 

1. A long pointed weapon, used*in war and 
hunting by thrusting or throwing^ lance. 

2. A sharp pointed instrument with bar& ; 
used for stabbing fish and other animals. 

Carew. 

3. A shoot, as of grass ; usually tpire. 
SPEAR, v. t. To pierce with a spear; to 
kill with a spear ; as, to tpear a fish. 
SPEAR, v. i. To shoot into a long stem. 

[See Spire.'] Mortimer. 

SPEARED, pp. Pierced or killed with a 
spear. 

SPEAR-FOOT, n. [spear and foot.] The 
far foot behind ; used of a horse. Encyr. 
SPEAR-GRASS, n. [spear and grots.] A 
long stiff grass. Shak. 

2 In New England, this name is given to 
a species of Poa. 

SPE’ARING, ppr. Piercing or killing with 
a spear. 

2 Shooting into a long stem. 

SPE'ARMAN, n. [tpear and man.] One 
who is armed with a spear. P». Ixviii. 
SPE'ARMINT, n. [tpear and mint .J A 
plant of the genus Mentha; a species of 
mint. 

SPEAR-THISTLE, n. A plant, a trouble- 
some weed. 

SPEAU-WORT, n. A plant ; the popular 
name of the Ranunculus Jlammula. 
SPECHT, \ ». A woodpecker. [A r o< in use 
SPEIGHT, J or local.] Sherwood. 

SPK"CIAL, a. [Fr. , It. tpexiale ; Sp. espe- 
cial} from L. speciality from species , form, 
figure, sort, from specio , to see. Hence 
species primarily is appearance, that which 
is presented to the eye. This word and 
especial are the same.] 

1. Designating u species or sort 

A tpecial idea is called by the schools a spe- 
cies. Watts 

2. Particular, peculiar; noting something 
more than ordinary. She smiles with a 
special grace. 

Our Savior is represented every where in 
Scripture as the special patron of the poor and 
• afflicted. Atterbury. 

3. Appropriate; designed for a particular 
purpose. A private grant is made by a 
tpecial act of parliament or of congress. 

4. Extraordinary ; uncommon. Our cha- 
rities should be universal, but chiefly exer- j 
cised on tpecial opportunities. Sprat. 

5. Chief in excellence. 

The king hath drawn 
The tpecial head of all the land together. 

Special administration, in law, is one in J 


which tite power of an administrator is 
limited to the administration of certain 
specific effects, and not the effects ha ge- 
neral of the d e ceased. Blaekstone. 

Special bail, consists of actual sureties re- 
cognised to answer for the appearance of 
a person in court ; as distingu i s hed from 
common bail, which it nominal BlacktUme . 
Special bailif, is a bailif appointed by the 
aherif for making arrests and serving pro- 
cesses. 

Special contract. [See Specialty.] 

Special demurrer , is one in which the cause 
of demurrer is particularly stated. 

Special imparlance , is one in which there is 
a saving of all exceptions to the writ or 
count, or of all exceptions whatsoever. 

Blacketone . 

Special jury, ia one which is called upon 
motion of either party, when the cause ia 
supposed to require it. Blacketone. 

Special matter in evidence, the particular facta 
in the case on which the defendant relies. 
Special plea, in bar, is a plea which sets forth 
the particular facts or reasons whv the 
plaintifs demand should be barred, as a 
release, accord, Sec. Blacketone. 

Special property , a qualified or limited pro- 
perty, as the property which a man acquires 
in wild animals by reclaiming them. 

Special session of a court, an extraordinary 
session ; a session beyond the regular stated 
sessions , or in corporations and counties 
in England, a petty session held by a few 
justices for dispatching small business. 

Blaekstone. 

Special statute, is a private act of the legis- 
lature, such os respects a private person or 
individual. 

Special tail, is where a gift ia restrained to 
certain hpirs of the donee's body, and does 
not descend to the heirs in general. 

Blaekstone. 

Special verdict, is a verdict in which the jury 
find the facts and state them as proved, 
but leave the law arising from the facts to 
be determined by the court. Another me- 
thod of finding a special verdict, is when 
the junr find a verdict generally for the 
plaintif, but subject to the opinion of the 
court on a special case stated by the counsel 
on both sides, with regard to a matter of 
law. Blaekstone . 

Special warrant, a warrant to take a person 
and bring him before a particular justice 
who granted the warrant. 

SPECIAL, n. A particular. [Not used . ] 

Hammond. 

SPECIALIZE, v. t. To mention specially. 

[Not in use.] Sheldon . 

SPECIALLY, a*. Particularly; in a man- 
ner beyond what is common, or out of the 
ordinary course. Every signal deliverance 
from danger ought to be specially noticed 
as a divine interposition. 

2. For a particular purpose. A meeting of 
the legislature is specially summoned. 

3. Chiefly; especially. 

SPECIALTY, n. Particularity. 

Specialty of rule hath been neglected. Shak. 

2. A particular or peculiar case. 

Nora. This word is now little uted in the 
tenses above. Its common acceptation u, 

3. A special contract; an obligation or bond ; 
the evidence of a debt fay need or instru- 
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ment under seal. Such a debt is called a 
debt by specialty , in distinction from riu- 
pte contract, Blockstone. 

SPECIE, mu spdshy. Coin; copper, silver 
or sold coined end used as a circulating 
medium of commerce. [See Special.) 
SPECIES, «. catkin. [L. from epoch, to 
see. See Special.) 

1. In zoology, a ooBectioa of organised 
bangs derived from one common parent- 
age by natural generation, characterised 
by one peculiar form, liable to vary from 
the influence of circumstances only within 
certain narrow limits. These accidental 
and limited variations are varieties. Dif- 
ferent races from the same parents are 
called varieties. 

2. In botany, all theptants which spring from 
the same seed, or which resemble each 
other in certain characters or invariable 
forms. 

There are as many species as there are dif- 
ferent invariable forma or structures of vegeta- 
bles. Marty*. 

3. In logic , a special idea, corresponding to 

the specific distinctions of things in na- 
ture. Watts. 

4. Sort ; kind ; in a loose tense ; as, a specie t 
of low cunning in the world , a species of 
generosity ; a species of cloth. 

6. Appearance to the senses; visible or sen- 
sible representation. 

An apparent diversity between the species 
visible and audible, is that the visible doth not 
mingle in the medium, but the audible doth. 

Bacon. 

The species of letters illuminated with indigo 
and violet. [Little used ) Newton. 

6. Representation to the mind. 

Wit — the faculty of imagination m the wri- 
ter, which searches over all the memory for 
the species or ideas of those things which it de- 
signs to represent [Little used.) Dryden. 

7. Show; visible exhibition. 

Shows and species serve best with the com- 
mon people. [.Vof hi use ] Bacon. 

8. Coin, or coined silver and gold, used as 

a circulating medium ; at, the current 
species of Europe. Arbuthnot 

In modern practice, this word is con- 
tracted into specie. What quantity of spe- 
cie has the bank in its vault? What is the 
amount of all the current specie in the 
country? What is the value in specie, of 
a bill of exchange ? We receive payment 
for goods in specie, not in bank notes. 

9. In pharmacy, a simple; a component 
part of a compound medicine. 

Johnson. Quincy. 

10. The old pharmaceutical term for pow- 
ders. Parr. 

SPECIFIC, \ a. [Fr. specifique; It. spe- 

SPECIF'ICAL, / ^ cyfco.J That makes a 
thing of the species of which it is ; desig- 
nating the peculiar property or properties 
of a thing, which constitute its species, 
and distinguish H from other things. Thus 
we say, the specific form of an animal or a 
plant; the specific form of a cube or 
square ; the specific qualities of a plant or 
a drug; the specific difference between an 
add and an alkali; the specific distinction 
between virtue and vie*. 

Specific difference is that primary attribute 
which disdnfsdshea each species from out an- 
other. Watts. 
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particular disease ; that eaetainly cures or 
is lees fallible than others ; as, a specific 
remedy for the gout The Saratoga wa- 
I ten are found to be a tpcdfic remedy, or 
nearly an, for the core of bilious com- 
plaints," so called. 

Specific character , in botany, a circumstance 
or circumstances distinguishing one spe- 
cies from every other species c? the same 
genua. Martyn. 

Specific gravity, in philosophy, the weight 
that belongs to an equal bulk of each body. 
[See Gravity.) 

Specific name, m botany, is the trivial name, 
as distinguished from the generic name . 

Martyn. 

Specific name is now used for the name 
which, appended to the name of the genus, 
constitutes the distinctive name of the 
wpedes; but it was originally applied by 
Linnaeus to the essential character of the 
species, or the essential deference. The 
present specific names he at first called 
the trivial names. Smith. 

SPECIFIC, is. In medicine, a remedy that 
certainly cures a particular disease. Core. 
SPECIFICALLY, adv. In such a manner 
as to constitute a species ; according to the 
nature of the species. A body it specifically 
lighter than another, when it has leas 
weight in the same bulk than the other. 

Human reason — differs specifically from the 
fan tas tick reason of brutes. Grew. 

— Those several virtues that are specifically \ 
requisite to a due performance of duty. South 
SPECIFICATE, v. t. [L. species, form, and j 
focio, to make.] 

To show, mark or designate the species, or 
the distinguishing particulars of a thing ; ] 


to specify. 

SPECIFICATION, n. The act of deter- 
mining by a mark or limit; notation of 
limits. 

This specification or limitation of the ques- 
tion hinders the disputers from wandering away 
from the precise point of inquiry. Watts. 

2. The act of specifying ; designation of par- 
ticulars ; particular mention ; as, the spe- 
cification of a charge against a military or 
naval officer. 

3. Article or thing specified. 

SPECIFIED, pp. Particularized ; specially 

named. 

i SPEC'IF?, v. t. [Fr. specifier ; Ik specifi- 

! care.) 

To mention or name, as a particular thing , 

1 to designate in words, so as to distinguish 
a thing from every other ; as, to specify 
the uses of a plant ; to epecify the articles 
one wants to purchase. 

He has there given us an exact geography 
of Greece, where the countries and the uses 
of their soils are specified. Pope. 

SPECIFYING, of Naming or designa- 
ting particularly. 

SPECIMEN, n. [L. from species, with the 
termination men, which corresponds in 
sense to the English hood or ness. J 
A sample; apart or small portion of any 
thing, intended to exhibit the kind and 
quautv of the whole, or of something not 
exhibited; as, a specimen of a man’s hand- 
writing ; « specimen of painting or com- 
position; a specimen of one’s art or skill. 
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SPECIOUS, «. (Fr. ,pw taw; Itrpnmo; 
Sp. sepecioso; L. Speciosus.) 

1. Showy; pleasing to the view. 

The reel, for greater perk 
Will deem In outward rltaa and spsot ss u 

Religion satisfied. MUtm. 

2. Apparently right ; superficially foir, just 
or correct; plausible; appearing well at 
first view ; as, specious reasoning ; a spe- 
cious argument; a specious objection; gra- 
cious deeds. Temptation fo of greater dan- 
ger, because it is covered with the specious 
names of good nature, good manners, no- 
bleness of mmd, Ac. 

SPE'CIOUSLY, adv. With a fair appear- 
ance; with show of right; as, to reason 
speciously. 

SPE'CIOUSN ESS, ». Plausible appearance; 
fair external ahow ; as, the speevtusnsst of 
an argument. 

SPECK, n. [Sax. ypocca ; D. spihkel. In 
Sp. peoa is a freckle or spot raised In tho 
skin by the aun. This word may be form- 
ed from per*, for peckled has been used for 
speckled, spotted as though peeked. Qu. Ar. 

bekaa, to be spotted. Class Bg. No. 

31. J 

1 . A snot; a stain ; a small plaoe in any thing 
that is discolored by foreign matter, or is 
of a color different from that of tho main 
substance ; as, a speck on paper or cloth 

2. A very small thing. 

SPECK, v. t. To spot ; to stain in spota or 
drops. 

SPECKTiE, is. A little spot in any thing, 
of a different substance or color from that 
of the thing itaelf. 

SPECK 'LE, v. t. To mark with amaJl spots 
of a different color; used chiefly in tho 
participle passive, — which see. 
SPECK'LED, pp. or a. Marked with specks; 
variegated with spots of a different color 
from the ground or surface of the object , 
as, the speckled breast of a bird ; a speckled 
serpent. 

Speckled bird, a denomination given to a 
person of doubtful character or principles. 
SPECK 'LKDNESS, n. The stole of befog 
speckled. Ash. 

SPECK'LING, ppr. Marking with small 
spots. 

SPECTACLE, ft. f Fr. from L. spedacuhm, 
from specto, to behold ; speuo, to see ; It. 
spettacolo.) 

1. A show; something exhibited to view; 
usually, something presented to view as 
extraordinary, or something that is bebeld 
as unusual and worthy of special notice. 
Thus we call things exhibited for amuse- 
ment, public spectacles , as the combats of 
gladiators in ancient Home. 

We are made a special le to the world, and to 
angels, and tv men. 1 Cor. iv. 

2. Anv thing seen ; a sight. A drunkard 
is a shocking spec taels. 

3. Spectacles, in the plural, gleam to assist 
the sight. 

: 4. Figuratively, something that aids the in- 
tellectual sight 

Shakspaare— seeded not the spectacles of 
books to read nature. Dryden. 

SPECTACLED, «. Furnished with specta- 
cles. Shak 
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SPECTACULAR, a. Pertaining to show*. 

Hickes. ! 

SPECTA'TION, «. [L. eperfatio.] Regard; 

respect. [Utile wed.) Harvey, 

SPECTATOR, it. [L. whence Fr. specta- 
teur; It. spettatore.) 

]. One that looks on ; one that sees or be- 
holds ; a beholder , as, the spectator* of a 
show. 

2. One personally present The spectators 
were numerous. 

SPECTATO'RIAL, a. Pertaining to the 
Spectator. Addison. 

SPECTATORSHIP, «. The act of behold- 
ing. Shak. 

2. The office or quality of a spectator. 

Addison. 

SPECTATRESS, \ n. [L. spectatnx .] A 
SPECTATRIX, / female beholder or 
looker on. Rowe. 

SPECTER, n. [Fr. spectre ; from L. spec- 
trum , from specto, to behold.] • 

1. An apparition ; the appearance of a per- 
son who is dead ; a ghost. 

The ghosts of traitors from the bridge descend, 
With bold fanatic specter* to rejoice. Dryden. 

2. Something made preteinatuially visible 

3. In eonchology, a species of V oluta, marked 

with reddish broad bands. Cyc. 

SPECTRUM. ». [L.] A visible form ; an 
image of something seen, continuing after 
the eyes are closed, covered or turned 
away. This is called an ocular spectrum. 

Darwin. 

SPEC'ULAR, a. [L. specularis, from specu- 
lum, a mirror, from specto, to see.] 

1. Having the qualities of a nurror or look- 

ing-glass ; having a smooth reflecting sur- 
face , as, a specular metal ; a specular sur- 
face. Newton 

2. Assisting sight. [Improper and not used.) 

Philips 

3. Affording view. Milton. 

SPECULATE, v. i. [L. specular , to view, 

to contemplate, from specto, to see ; I<'r 
speculer ; It. specular e.) 

1 To meditate ; to contemplate ; to consi- 
der a subject by turning it in the mind and 
viewing it in its different aspects and re- 
lations; as, to speculate on political events; 
to speculate on the probable results of a 
discovery. Addison. 

2. In commerce, to purchase land, goods, 
stock or other things, with the expectation 
of an advance in price, and of selling the 
articles with a profit by means of such 
advanco ; as, to speculate in coffee, or in 
sugar, or in six per cent stock, or in bank 
stock. 

SPECULATE, v. t. To consider attentive- 
ly; as, to speculate the nature of a thing. 
[Not in use.] Brown. 

SPECULATION, «. Examination by the 
eve ; view. [Little used.) 

2. ‘Mental view of any thing in its various 
aspects and relations; contemplation , in- 
tellectual examination. The events of the 
day afford matter of serious speculation to 
the friends of Christianity. 

Thenceforth to speculations high or deep 
I turn’d my thoughts — Milton. 

3. Tram of thoughts formed by meditation. 
From him Socrates derived the principles of 

morality and uum part of hit natural specula- 
tions. Temple. 


4* Mental scheme ; theory; views of a sub- 
ject not verified by fact or practice. This 
globe, which was formerly round only in 
speculation, has been circumnavigated. 
The application of steam to navigation is 
no longer a matter of mere speculation. 

Speculations which originate in guilt, must 
end in ruin. A Mall. 

5. Power of sight. 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes. 

[Not in use ] Shak. 

0. In commerce , the act or practice of buy- 
ing land or goods, &c. in expectation of a 
rise of price and of selling them at an ad- 
vance, as distinguished from a regular trade, 
in which the profit expected is the differ- 
ence between the retail and wholesale 
prices, or the difference of price in the 
place where the goods are purchased, and 
the place to which they are to be earned 
for market. In England, France and Ame- 
rica, public stock is the subject of conti- 
nual speculation. In the United StateB, a 
few men have been enriched, but many 
have been ruined by speculation. 

SPECULATIST, n. One who speculates or 
forms theories ; a speculator. Milner 
SPECULATIVE, a. [Fr. speculatif; It. 
speculativo.) 

1 . Given to speculation ; contemplative ; 
applied to persons. 

The mind of man being by nature specula- 
tive. Hooker 

2. Formed by speculation ; theoretical , 
ideal ; not verified by fact, experiment or 
practice , as, a scheme merely speculative. 

3. Pertaining to view ; also, prying. Bacon. 
SPECULATIVELY, adv. In contempla- 
tion , with meditation. 

2. ideally; theoretically; in theory only, 
not m practice. Propositions seem often 
to be speculatively true, which experience 
docs not verify. 

SPECULATIVENESS, n. The state of be- 
ing speculative, or of consisting in specula- 
tion only. 

SPECULATOR, n. One who speculates or 
forms theories. More. 

2 An observer , a contemplatin'. Brown. 

3 A spy, a watcher. Broojne. 

1. In commerce, one who buys goods, land 
or other thing, with the expectation of a 
rise of price, and of deriving profit from 
such advance. 

SPEC'ULATORY, a. Exercising specula- 
tion. Johnson. 

2. Intended or adapted for viewing or espy- 
ing. Warton. 

SPECULUM, n. [L. , G.&D.spwgel, Sw. 
speyel ; Dan. spejf . J A mirror or looking- 
glass. 

2. A glass that reflects the images of objects. 

3. A metallic reflector used m catadioptnc 
• telescopes. 

4. In surgery, an instrument for dilating qnd 
keeping open certain parts of the body. 

Core. 

SPED, prst, andpp. of Speed. 

SPEECH, n, [Sax. ypeec. See Apeoit.] The 
faculty of uttering articulate sounds or 
words, as in human beings , the faculty of 
expressing thoughts by words or articulate 
soupds. Speech was given to man by his 
Creator for the noblest purposes. 


2. Language ; word* aa expressing ideas. 

The sets of God to human ears 

Cannot without process of speech he told. 

Milton. 

3. A particular language, as distinct from 
others Ps. xix. 

4. That which is spoken ; words uttered in 
connection and expressing thoughts. You 
smile at my speech. 

5. Talk; mention; common saying. 

The duke did of me demand. 

What was the speech among the Londoners 

Concerning the French Journey. Shak. 

6. Formal discourse in public; oration; 
harangue. The member has made his 
first speech in the legislature. 

7. Any declaration of thoughts. 

I, with leave of speech implor'd, repll'd. 

Milton. 

SPEECH, v. i. To make a speech ; to har 
rangue. [Little used.) 

SPEE'CIILESS, a. Destitute or deprived of 
the faculty of speech. More generally, 

2. Mute , silent ; not speaking for a time. 

Speechless with wonder, and half dead with 
fear. Addison. 

SPEE'CHLESSNESS, ». The state of be- 
ing speechless ; muteness. Bacon. 

SPEE'CH-MAKER, n. One who makes 
spoeches, one who speaks much in a pub- 
lic assembly. 

SPEED, v. t. pret. and pp. sped, speeded. 
[Sax ypebtan, ypseban ; D. spoeden; G. 
spedtren, to send; Gr. orivOn. The L. 
expedso may be from the same root, which 
signifies to drive, to hurry, of the family of 
L -peto. Clnss Bd.J 

1. To make haste ; to move with celerity. 

Shak. 

2. To have success ; to prosper , to succeed ; 
that is, to advance m one’s enterprise. 

He that’s once deni’d will hardly speed. 

Shak. 

Those that profaned and abused the second 
temple, sped no better. South. 

3. To have any condition good or ill ; to 
fare. 

Ships heretofore in seas like fishes sped. 

The mightiest still upon the smallest fed. 

Waller. 

SPEED, v. t. To dispatch , to send away in 
haste. 

He sped him thence home to his habitation 

Fairfax. 

2. To hasten; to hurry; to put m quick 
motion. 

—But sped his steps along the hoarse re- 
sounding shore. Dryden 

3. To hasten to a conclusion ; to execute ; 
to dispatch ; as, to speed judicial acts. 

„ Ay life 

4. To assist ; to help forward , to hasten. 

—With rising gales that sped their happy 

flight- Dryden. 

5. To prosper; to cause to succeed. May 
heaven speed this undertaking. 

6. To furnish in haste. 

7. Todispatch; to kill; to ruin; to destroy. 

With a speeding thrust his heart he found.’ 

Dryden. 

A dire dilemma ' either way I'm sped , 

If foes, they write, if friends they read me 
dead. Fop* 

Note.— I n the phrase, “Godspeed,” there is 
probably a gross mistake in considering it as 
equivalent to “may God give you success.” 
The true phrase is probably “ good speed /” good. 
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la Sum, being written god. I bid you or 
with you good speed, that is, good wen 
SPEED, a. Swiftness; qtuckaeae ; 

ty; applied to amhmJ* We*ay,a „ 

a horse rant or travels with speed ; a fowl 
flies with opted. We speak of the spssd 
of a fish in rite water, bat we do not speak 
of the opted of a rirer, or of wind, or of 
a foiling body. I think however I have 
seen the word applied to the lapse of time 
and the motion of lightning, but in poetry 
only. 

2. Haste ; dispatch ; as, to perform a jour- 
ney with opted; to execute an order with 
opted. 

3. Rapid pace ; as, a hone of opted. We 
say also, nigh opted, foil opted. 

4. Success ; prosperity in an undertaking , 
favorable issue ; that is, advance to the 
desired end. 

O Lord God of ray master Abraham, I pray 
thee, send rae good speed this day. Gen. xxiv. 

This use is retained in the proverb, “ to 
make more haste than good speed," and 
in the Scriptural phrase, '< to bid one good 
opted," [not God opeed, as erroneously 
written.! 

SPEEDILY, ode. Quickly; with haste, 
in a short time. 

Send speedily to Bertram. Drydm. 

SPEEDINESS, n. The quality of being 
speedy; quickness; celerity; haste; dis- 
patch. 

SPEEDWELL, n. A plant of the genus 
Veronica. 

SPEEDY, a. Quick ; swift ; nimble , hasty , 
rapid in motion ; as, a speedy flight , on 
speedy foot. Shak 

2. Quick in performance ; not dilatory or 
slow ; as, a speedy dispatch of business 
SPEET, v. t. [ G. speeten ; from the root of 
•pit-} To stab. {Not in use.] 

SPEIGHT, ». A woodpecker. [Aot in 
use or local .1 

SPELK, n. [Sax. ypclc ] A splinter , a 
small stick or rod used in thatching. [Zo- 
cal.] Grose 

SPELL, n. [Sax. jpel or ypell, a story, 
narration, fable, speech, saying, fame, re- 
port, sudden rumor, a magic charm or soug. 
Hence gospel. Sax. job-ypcll. In G. spiel 
is play, sport ; spielen, to play, D speelen, 
Sw. tpela , Dan. spiller. But this is a dif- 
ferent application of the same action. The 
verb primarily signifies to throw or drive, 
and is probably formed on the root of L. 
pello, Gr. See Peal and Appeal, 

and Class Bl. No. 1. Eth. In some of the 
applications of spell, we observe the sense 
of turn. We observe the same in throw, 
warp , cant, &c.1 

1. A story ; a tale. [06*.] Chaucer. 

2. A charm consisting of some words of 
occult power. 

Start not ; her actions shall be holy , 

You hear my spelt is lawful. Shak 

Begin, begin , the mystic spell prepare. 

Milton. 

3. A turn of work ; relief; turn of duty. 

Take a spell at the pump. Seamen. 

Their toil is so extreme, that they cannot 
endure It above four hours in a day, but are 
succeeded by toe Us. Careto. 

4. In New Js*g (md f a short time ; a little 
time. [Not elegant.] 

5. A turn of gratuitous labor, sometime* , 
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•ooompenitd with prassats. PeopU give 
their neighbors a spell. N. England. 
SPELL, v. t. pret and pp. opeOed or spelt. 
[Sax. ypelhan, rpellixan, to tell, to narrate, 
to discourse, which gives our sense of spell 
in reading letters; jpeban, jpshgan, to 
take another's turn in labor ; D. spellen , to 
spell, as words , Fr. sprier.] 

1 . To tell or name the letters of a word, 
with a proper division of syllables, for the 
purpose of learning the pronunciation. In 
this manner children learn to read by first 
spelling the words. 

2. To write or print with the proper letters; 
to form words by correct orthography. 

The word satire ought to be spelled with i, 
and not with y. Ibrydtn. 

3. To take another's place or turn tempora- 
rily in any labor or service. [TAis is a 
popular use of the word in New England. 

4. To charm; as, spelled with words o 

power. Drydeu. 

5. To read , to discover by characters or 

marks , with out ; as, to spell out the sense 
of an author. Milton. 

Wc arc not left to spell out s God in the 
works of creation. South. 


To tell , to relate ; to teach. 

SPElL, e. » 


[Not in 
Warton. 

To form words with the proper 
letters, cither in reading or writing, lie 
knows not how to spell Our orthography 
is so irregular that most persons never 
learn to spell. 

2. To read. Milton. 

SPELT, ED ’ } P"*- and PP' of S P el1 ' 
SPELL'ER, n. One that spells , one skilled 
in spelling. 

SPELLING, ppr. Naming the letters of a 
word, or writing them , forming words with 
their proper letters 
2. Taking another’s turn. 

SPELLING, «. The act of naming the Jot- 
ters of a word, or the act of writing or 
printing words with their proper letters. 

2. Orthography, the manner of forming 
words with letters. Bad spelling is dis- 
reputable to a gentleman. 
SPELL'ING-BOOK, n. A book for teach- 
ing children tu spell and read. 

SPELT, n [Sax. jpelce, I), spelts; Ci 
•pels; It. spelda, spelta. ] 

A species of grain of the genu* Triticum ; 
called also German wheat. Encyr 

SPELT, v. t. [G. spalten ; Dan. spilder ] 
To split. [ Not tn use.} Mortimer 

SPELTER, «. [G. & D. sptauter.] Com- 
mon zuik, which contains a portion oflead, 
copper, iron, a little arsenic, mangunese 
and plumbago. Webster's Manual. 

SPENCE, n. spent. [Old Fr. dispense, j A 
buttery ; a larder ; a place where provi- 
sions are kept. [06*. J Chaucer. 

SPEN'CER, n. One who has the care of thp 
tpence or buttery. {Obt. J 
2. A kind of ahort coat. 

SPEND, v. t . pret and pp- spent. [Sax. 
fpenban , Sw. spendera ; Dan. tvanderer , 
It. spenders ; L. esependo, from the partici 
pie of which is Vt.depenttr, from the root 
of L. panda, pendeo, the primary sense of 
which is to strriu, to open or spread ; allied 
to span, pane , &c. and probably to Gr. 
eneim, to pour out] 
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1. To lay out; to dims* of; to part with, 
as, to spend money for clothiag. 

Why do ye spend money for that which is 
not bread f Is. lv. 

2. To consume; to waste; to squander; to, 
to spend an estate in gaming or other 

vices. 

3. To consume; to exhaust. The provi- 
sions were spent, and the troops wsra in 
want. 

4. To bestow for any purpose; often with 
on or upon. It is folly to spend words in 
debate on trifles. 

5. To efihse. [Little used.] Shak. 

6. To pass, as Unic ; to suffer to pa*s away. 
They spend iheir days tn wealth, and in a 

moment go down to the grave. Job xlit. 

7. To lay otit , to exert or to waste ; as, to * 
spend one’s strength. 

8. To exhaust of force ; to waste ; to wear 
away ; as, a ball hod spent its force. The 
violence of the waves was spent. 

Heaps of spent arrows foil and strew tlir 
ground. Dryden 

9. To exhaust of strength ; to harass ; to 
fatigue. 

Their bodies spent with long tabor and 
thirst— Knolla. 

SPEND, v. i. To make expense; to make 
disposition of money. He spends like u 
prudent man. 

2. To be lost or wasted ; to vanish ; to Ih 
dissipated. 

The sound spendeth and is dissipated in tht 
open air. Bacon 

3. To prove in the use. 

— Butter spent as If It came from the richr t 
so!) Tempk. 

4 To be consumed. Candles spend fast m 
a current of air. Our provisions spend 
rapidly. 

5. To he employed to any use. 

The vines they use for wine *re so often tut, 
that their sap spendeth into the grapes. | Un- 
usual.] Bacon. 

SPEND'ER, n. One that spends, also, u 
prodigal , a luvisher. Taylor. Bacon. 

SPENDING, ppr. Laying out, consuming, 
wasting , exhausting 

SPEND'IN G, » The art of laying out, ex- 
pending, consuming or wasting. Whitlock. 
SPENDTHRIFT, «. [spend and thrift. J 
One who spends money profusely or 1m- 
provtde ntly ; a prodigal ; one who lavish- 
es his estate. I)ryden. Swtft. 

SPE'KABLE, a ( L. iperabdu, from svero, 
to hope, j That may he hoped. [Not m 
use ] Bacon. 

SPERM, n. [Fr sperme; L sperma, Or. 

9Tt$p*.] 

Animal seed , tliat by which the species 
ii propagated. Bacon. Ray. 

2. The head matter of a certain species of 
whale, celled cachalot. It is called by the 
French blanc de baletne, tho white of whales. 

It is found also in other parts of the body ; 
hut it is im properly named, not bring a 
spermatic substance. Of this matter are 
made candles of a beautiful white color. 

3 Spawn of fishes or frogs. 

SPERMACETI, n. [L. sperma, sperm, and 
cetus, a whale. It b pronounood as it is 
written. J The same as sperm. 
SPERMATIC, a. Consisting of seed; se- 
minal. More. 
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2 Pertaining to the semen, or conveying 
it: as, spermatic vessels. Ray. Com.' 
SPERM'ATIZE, v. i. To yield seed. [Not 
in use.] Brown. 

SPERMATOCELE, n. [Gr. ewtffus, seed, 
and «*Xa» tumor.] 

A swelling of the spermatic vessels, or ves- 
sels of the testicles. Cone. 

SPERSE, v. t. To disperse. [iYotii* use.] 
Spenser. 

SPET, v.t. To spit ; to throw out [2Vo< 
wed.-] 

SPET, n. Spittle, or a flow. [Not in use.] 
SPEW, o. t. [Sax. jpipan ; D. spuwen, spin- 
gen ; G. speien, contracted from tpeicken; 
Sw. spy; Dan. epyer ; L. epuo.] 

1. To vomit ; to puke ; to eject from the 
stomach.] 

2. To eject; to cast forth. 

3 . To cast out with abhorrence. Lev. xviii. 
SPEW, v. ». To vomit ; to discharge the 

contents of the stomach. B. font on. 
SPEW'ED, pp. Vomited; ejected. 
SPEW'ER, n. One who spews. 
8PEWTNG, ppr. Vomiting; ejecting from 
the stomach. 

SPEW'ING, n. The act of vomiting. 
SPEW'Y, a. Wet; foggy [Local.] 

Mortimer. 

SPHACELATE, v. i. [See Sphacelut.] 

1. To mortify; to become gangrenous ; as 
flesh 

2. To decay or become carious, as a bone. 

SPHACELATE, v. t. To affect with gan- 
grene. Sharp. 

SPHACELATION, n. The process of be- 
* coming or making gangrenous ; mortifica- 
tion. Med. Repot. 

SPHACELUS, ». [Gr. efpmtuhoe, from 
otmfa to kill.] 

1. In medicine andiuryery, gangrene; mor- 
tification of the flesh of a living animal. 

2. Caries or deoay of a bone. Coxe. 

SPHAG'NOUS, a. [sphagnum, hog-moss. 

Linnmu.] Pertaining to bog-moss; mossy. 

Bigelow. 

SPHENE, n. [Gr. sf >n», ft wedge.] A mine- 
ral composed of nearly equal parts of oxyd 
of titanium, silex and lime. Its colors are 
commonly grayish, yellowish, reddish and 
blackish brown, and various shades of green. 
It is found amorphous and in orystals. 

Phillips. Encye. 
SPHENOID, \ o. [Gr. a wedge, 
SPHENOID 1 AL, J and ■<* o f , form.] Re- 
sembling a wedge. 

The sphenoid bone, i« the pterygoid bone of 
the basis of the skull. Coxe. 

SPHERE, n. [Fr. from L.spheera, Gr. rQatsm, 
whence It. tfera, Sp. etfera, Q.sphdre .j 
1 In geometry, a solid body contained under 
a single surface, which in every part is 
equally distant from a point oalled its center. 
The earth is not an exact sphere. The sun 
appears to be a sphere. 

2. An orb or globe of the mundane system. 
First the sun, a mighty sphere, he friun’d. 

Milton. 

Then mortal ears 

Had heard the music of the spheres. Dryden. 

3. An orbicular body, or a circular figure 
representing the earth or apparent heavens. 

^Dryden. 

4. Circuit of motion; revolution; orbit; as, 

tiw diurnal sphere. Milton. 


3. The concave or vast orbicular exp a nse 
hi which the heavenly orbs appear. 

0. Circuit of action, knowledge or influence; 
compass; province; employment. Every 
man has his particular sphere of action, in 
whioh it should be his ambition to excel. 
Events of this kind have repeatedly fallen 
within the sphere of my knowledge. This 
man treats of matters not within his sphere. 

7. Rank ; order of society. Persons moving 
in a higher sphere claim more deference. 
Sphere of activity of a body, the whole space 
or extent reached by the effluvia emitted 
from it Encyc. 

A right sphere, that aspect of the heavens in 
which the circles of daily motion of the 
heavenly bodies, are perpendicular to the 
horizon. A spectator at the equator views 
a right sphere. 

A parallel sphere, that in which the circles 
of daily motion are parallel to the horizon. 
A spectator at either of the poles, would 
view a parallel sphere. 

An oblique sphere, that in which the circles 
of daily motion are oblique to the horizon, 
as is the case to a spectator at any point 
between the equator and either pole. 
ArmiUary sphere, an artificial representation 
of the circles of the sphere, by means of 
brass rings. 

SPHERE, v. t. To place in a sphere. 

The glorious planet Sol 
In noble eminence enthron’d, and spher'd 
Amidst the rest. [I/nwua!.] Sliak. 

2. To form into roundness; as, light sphered 
in a radiant cloud. Milton. 

SPHER'IC, \ a. \lt.\sferico ; Fr. sphe- 
SPHER'ICAL, / rtque ; L. tpheericus.] 

1. OlobulaT ; orbicular ; having a surface in 
every part equally distant from the center ; 
as, a spherical body. Drops of water take 
a spherical form. 

2. Planetary ; relating to the orbs of the 
planets. 

Wc make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon and the stars, as if we were villains by 
spherical predominance. Shak 

Spherical geometry, that branch of geometry 
which treats of spherical magnitudes. 
Spherical triangle, a triangle formed by the 
mutual intersection of three great circles 
of the sphere 

Spherical trigonometry, that branch of tri- 
gonometry which teaches to compute the 
sides and angles of spherical triangles. 
SPHERICALLY, ode. In the form of a 
sphere. 

SPHER'IC ALNESS. \ «. The state or qua- 
SPHERIC'ITY, ) litv of being orbi- j 
cular or spherical ; roundness ; as, the 
sphericity of a drop of water. 

SPhER'ICS, m. The dootrine of the sphere. 
SPHEROID', n. [sphere and Gr. i<3<x, 
form.] 

•A body or figure approaching to a sphere, 
but not perfectly spherical. A spheroid is 
oblate or prolate. The earth is found to 
be an oblate spheroid, that is, flatted at the 
poles, whereas some astronomers formerly 
supposed it to be prolate or oblong. 
SPHEROID' AL, ) a. Having toe form 

SPHEROID'IC, > of a spheroid. 
SPHEROIDICAL, ) Cheyne. 

2. In crystalognphy, bounded by several 
convex feoes. 


SPHEROIDTTY, n. The state or qualify 
of being spheroidal. 

SPHEROSfDERITE, *. A substance found 
in the basaltic compact lava of Steinheim ; 
called also glass lava or hyatite. 
SPHERULE, n. [L. sphwrula.J A little 
sphere or spherical body. Mercury or 
quicksilver when poured upon a plane, 
divides itself into agreat number of minute 

SplfER'ULtTE, n. A variety of obsidian or 
pearl-stone, found in rounded grains. 

Diet. Nat. Hist. 

SPHERY, a. Belonging to the sphere. 

Milton. 

2. Round; spherical. Shak. 

SPHINCTER, n. [from Gr. eQtyyts, to con- 
strain, to draw close.] 

In anatomy, a muscle that contracts or 
shuts; as, the sphincter labiorum; sphincter 
vesicle. Coxe. 

SPHINX, n. [Or. w$ty£; L. sphinx.] A 
famous monster in Egypt, having the Dody 
of a lion and the face of a young woman. 

Psacham. 

2. In entomology , the hawk-moth, a genus 
of insects. 

SPIIRAG'ID, n. A species of ocherous day 
which falls to pieces in water with the 
emission of many bubbles ; called also earth 
of Lemnos. 

SPIAL, n. A spy ; a scout [Afol in use.] 
Bacon. 

SPI'CATE, a. [L. spicatus, from sptca, a 
spike.] Having a spike or ear. Lee. 
SPICE, n. [Fr. spies ; It. spenie ; Sp. ssps- 
cia.] 

1. A vegetable production, fragrant or aro- 
matic to tho smell and pungent to the 
taste ; used in sauces and in cookery. 

2. A small quantify ; something that enrich- 
es or alters the qualify of a thing in a small 
degree, as spice alters the taste of a thing. 

3. A sample. [Fr. espice.] 

SPICE, v. t. To season with spice ; to mix 
aromatic substances with; as, to spice 
wine. 

2. To tincture ; as, toe spiced Indian air. 

Shak. 

3. To render nice ; to season with scruples. 

Chaucer. 

SPI'CED, pp. Seasoned with spice. 
SPI’CER, n. One that seasons with spice. 
2. One that deals in spice. Camden. 

SPI'CERY, n. [Fr. epicene ] Spices in 
general ; fragrant and aromatic vegetable 
substances used in seasoning. 

2. A repository of spices. Addison . 

Spick and span, bright; shining; as, a gar- 
ment spick and span new, or span- new. 
Spick is from the root of the It. tpicco, 
brightness ; spiccare, to shine ; spiccar le 
parole, to speak distinctly; spiceiare, to 
rush out, the radical sense of which is to 
shoot or dart Span is probably from the 
root of spangle, Gr. G. Spiegel , a 

mirror. 

SPICK/NEL, \ n. The herb maldmony or 
SPIG'NEL, / bear wort, (Diet) toe 
AtkamantuMeum (Parr.), JEtksua Mean 

SPlCOSTTY, n. [L. spica.] The state of 
having or being full of ears, like con. 
[Afot «*«•*.] Diet. 
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SPICTJLAR, a. [L. spi atlum , a dart] Ra- 


root See tyttv.] To sharpen to anoint 

SPI'CT, a. [from spice.] Producing spice i 
abounding with spices; as, the apicfnhore 

2. Having the qualities of spioe ; fragrant; 
aromatic ; as, spicy plants. 

Led by now stars and borne by spicy gsle*. 

Pope. 

SPIDER, a. [I know not from what source 
this word is derived.] 

The common name of die insects of the ge- 
nus Aranea, remarkable for spinning webs 
for taking their prey and forming a con- 
venient habitation, and for the deposit of 
their food. 

The tptder'e touch, how exquisitely fine I 

Pope. 

SPIDER-CATCHER, a. A bird so called. 

SPIDERLIKE, a. Resembling a spider. 

SkaJc. 

SPIDER WORT, ft. A plant of the genus 
Anthericum. 

SPIG'NEL. See SPICKNEL. 

SPIG'OT, ft. [W. ytpigawd, from ytpig , 
Eng. tpike ; from pig, Eng .pike; Dan. 
tpiger, a nail. See Spike and Pike.'] 

A pin or pee used to stop a faucet, or to stop 
a small nole in a cask of liquor. Smft. 

SPIKE, h. [W. ytpig, supra; D. tpyk, *py- 
ker ; G. tpeiche ; Dan. tpiger , Sw. tptk, a 
nail ; L. tpica, an car of com. It signifies 
a shoot or point Class Be. See Pike.] 

1. A large nail; always in America applied 
to a nail or pin of metal. A similar thing 
made of wood is called a peg or pin. In 
England, it is sometimes used for a sharp 
point of wood. 

2. An car of com or grain. It is applied to 
the heads of wheat rve and barley; and 
is particularly applicab’o to the ears of 
maxx. 

3. A shoot. Addston. 

4. [L. tpica.] In botany, a species of inflo- 
rescence, in which sessile flowers are al- 
ternate on a common simple peduncle, as 
in wheat and rje, lavender, Ac. Marty n. 

SPIKE, n. A smaller species of lavender. 

HiU. 

SPIKE, e. t. To fasten with spikes or long 
and large nails; as, to spike down the 
planks of a floor or bridge. 

2. To set with spikes. 

A youth leaping over the tflktd pales — wm 
caught by the spikes. [Uaasaot] Wiseman. 

3. To stop the vent with spikes; as, to tpike 
cannon. 

SPPKED, pp. Furnished with spikes, as 
corn ; fastened with spikes ; stopped with 

SP&RLAVENDER, n. The Lavandula 
spies. Ed. Encyc. 

SPIILELET, a. In botany, a small spike of 
a large one; or a subdivision of a spike. 


SPIKENARD, n. tpiPnard. [L. tpica nar- 

1. 2 plant of the genus Nardus. 

2. The oil or baUam procured from. the 

spikenard. m 


SPITTING, «r, Fastening with spikes ; 

•topping with huge nails. 

SPPKY, a. Having a sharp point. Dyer. 
SPILE, a. [D. tptl, a pivot a spindle;’ G. 
•pill*; Ir. spile t W. Ml,' from the root 
of JL pilot, pilum, Ac.] 

1. A small peg or wooden pin, used to stop 
a hole. 

2. A stake driven into the ground to protect 
a bank, Ac. 

SPILL, a, [a different orthography of Spile, 
supra.] 

1. A small peg or pin for stopping a cask; 
as, a vent hole stopped with a spiu. 

Mortimer. 

2. A little bar or pin of iron. Carew. 

3. A little sum of money. [.Net in use.] 

AyU$«. 

SPILL, v. t. pret spilled or spilt; pp. id. 
[Sax. ypillan ; V.SiQ.spillen; Sw .tpUla; 
Dan. spiider.] 

1 To suffer to fall or run out of a vessel ; 
to lose or suffer to be scattered ; applied 
only to fluids and to substances whose 
particles arc small and loose. Thus we 
spill water from a pail ; we tpill spirit or 
oil from a bottle ; we tpiU quicksilver or 
powders from a vessel or a paper; we 
spill sand or flour. 

2. To suffer to be shed ; as, a man spills his 
own blood. 

3. To cause to flow out or lose ; to shed ; 
as, a man spills another’s blood. [This is 
applied to cases of murder or other homi- 
cide, but not to venesection. In the lat- 
ter case we say, to let or take blood. ] 

And to revenge his blood sojuslly tpill — 

Dryden. 

4. To mischief ; to destroy ; as, to tvifl the 
mind or soul ; to tptll glory ; to spiu forms, 
Ac. [5TAu application u obsolete and now 
improper.] 

!i. To throw away. Ttckel. 

6. In teamen't language, to discharge the 
wind out of the cavity or belly of a sail. 

Mar. Diet. 

SPILL, v. i. To waste; to be prodigal. 
[Not in use.] 

2 To be shea; to be suffered to fall, be lost 
or wasted. 

Hr was to topfull of himself, that he let it 
tpill on all the company. Watts. 

SPILL’KD, pp. Suffered to fall, as liquids ; 
shed 

SPILL'ER, n. One that spills or sheds. 

2. A kind of fishing-line. Carew. 

SPILL'ING, ppr. Suffering to fall or run 
out, as liquids ; shedding. 

Spiltiug-lw let, in & ship, are rapes for furling 
more conveniently the square sails. 

Mar. Did. 

SPILT, pret. and pp. of SpiU. 

8 PILTH, n. [from spill.] Any thing spilt. 

[Notin we.] Shak. 

SPIN, v. t. pret and pp. spun. Span is nflt 
used. [Sax. ypinnan ; Goth tptnnan ; D. 
A G. tpmnen ; Dan. tpinder ; Sw. tpinna. 
If the sense is to draw out or extend, this 
coincides in origin with span.] 

1 . To draw out and twist into threads, ei- 
ther by the hand or machinery ; as, tot pin 
wool, cotton or flax ; to tptn goats’ hair. 

AO the yarn which Penelope spun in Ulysses’ 
absence did hot fill Ithaca with moths. Shak. 

2. To draw ont tediously; to form by a slow 


process or by degress; with agf; 4 to 
•pin out lane volumes on a sutyMt 

3. To extend to a groat length; 14 to spin 
out a subject 

4. To draw out; to protract; to spend by 
delays; as, to spin ont the day in Idleness. 

By one delay after another, they spin ear 
their whole Uvea. V Estrange. 

5. To whirl with a thread; to turn or canse 
to whirl ; as, to spin a top. 

0. To draw out from the stomach in a fila- 
ment ; as, a spider spins a web. 

To spin hay, in military language, is to twist 
it into ropes for convenient carriage on an 
expedition. 

SPIN, 0 . ». To practice spinning; to work 
at drawing and twisting threads ; as, the 
woman knows bow to spin. 

They neither know to spin, nor care to toil. 

Prior. 

2. To perform the act of drawing and twist- 
ing threads ; as, a machine or jenny spiv, 
with great exactness. 

3. To move round rapidly ; to whirl ; as a 
top or a spindle. 

! 4. To stream or Issue in a thread or small 
current ; as, blood spins from a vein. 

Drayton. 

SPIN'ACII, \ n. [L. tpinacia; It. ipsaoce; 
SPIN'AGE, / Sp. espinacm ; Fr. epinards ; 
D. epinagie; G. sptnafj Pare, tpanach.) 
A plant of the genus Spinaoia. 

SPI'NAL, a. [See Spine.] Pertaining to the 
■pine or back bone of an animal ; as, the 
spinal marrow; spina/ muscles; spinal 
arteries. Arbuthnot. Encyc. 

SPINDLE, n. [from spin ; Sax. fir I)an. 
rpinbel.] 

1. The pin used in spinning wheels for 
twisting the thread, and on which the 
thread when twisted, is wound. Bacon 

2. A slender pointed rod or pin on which 
any thing turns ; ns, the spindle of a vane. 

3. The fosec of a watch. 

4. A long slender sulk. Mortimer. 

6. The lower end of a capstan, shod with 

iron; the pivot. Mar. Diet. 

SPINDLE, v. t. To shoot or grow in a long 
■lender stalk or body. Bacon. Mortimer. 
SPINDLE-LEGS, \n. A tall slender 
SPINDLE-SIIANKS,/ person; in con- 
tempt. 

SPINDLE-SHANKED, a. Having long 
slender legs. 

SPINDLE-SHAPED, a. Having the shape 
of a spindle ; fusiform. Martyn. 

SPINDLE-TREE, ». A plant, prick-wood, 
of the genus Eiumymus. 

SPINE, n. (L. & It. spina ; Fr. spine ; Sp, 
espinato ; W. yspin, from pin. ] 

1. The back bone of an animal. Cone. 

2. The shin of the leg. Core. 

3. A thorn; a sharp process from the woody 
part of a plant It differs from a prickle, 
which proceeds from the bark. A spine 
sometimes terminates a branch or a lea£ 
and sometimes is axillary, mowing at the 
angle formed by the branch or leaf with 
tbo stem. The wild appla and pear are 
armed with thorns ; the roaa, wamble, 
gooseberry, Ac. are armed with prickles. 

Martins 

SPI'NAL, \ n. [It, spinella.] The spindle 
bPINELLE,) ruby, says Hatty, is tt»e true 

ruby, agent of a rod color, blended with 
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tints of blue or yellow. It is in grain* 
more or less erystslised. Haiiy. PM&pt. 
A subspecies of octahedral corundum. 

Jameson. 

SPINELLANE, *. A mineral occurring in 
small crystaiine masses and in minute 
crystals. It has been found only near the 
lake of Laach. PhiUipt. 

SPINES'CENT, a. [from spine.] Becoming 
hard and thorny. Martyn. 

SPIN'ET, ft. [It spine tia; Fr. epinette ; Sp. 
espmeta.] 

An instrument of music resembling a harp- 
sichord, but smaller; a virginal; a clavi- 
chord. 

SPIN'ET, n. [L.spinetum.] A small wood 
or place where briars and thorns grow. 
[2Vof in use.] B. Jonson. 

SPINIF'EROUS, a. [L. spina, spine, and 
fero , to bear.] Producing spines ; bearing 
tliomi. 

SPINK, n. A bird; a finch. Harte. 

SPIN'NER, i». One that spins; one skilled 
in spinning. 

2. A spider. Shak. 

SPIN WIN G, ppr. Drawing out and twisting 
into threads ; drawing out , delaying. 
SPIN'NING, n. The act, practice or art of 
drawing out and twisting into threads, as 
wool, flax and cotton. 

2. The act or practice of forming webs, as 
spiders. 

SPIN'NING-JENN Y, ». An engine or com- 
plicated machine for spinning wool or cot- 
ton, in the manufacture of cloth. 
SPIN'NING-WHEEL, n. A wheel for spin- 
ning wool, cotton or flax into threads 

Qay 

SPrN'OLET, a. A small bird of the lark 
kind. Die/. Nat. Hut. 

SPINOS'ITY, n. The Btate of being spiny 
or thorny; crabbedness. GlanvtUe. 

SPI'NOUS, a. [L. spmotut, from spma j 
Full of spines ; armed with thorns ; thorny 
Marty n 

SPI'NOZISM, n. The dootrines or princi- 
ples of Spinoza, a native of Amsterdam, 
consisting in atheism and pantheism, or 
naturalism and hulotheism, which allows 
of no God but nature or the universe. 
SPJN'STER, n. [spin and ster.] A woman 
who spins, or whose occupation is to spin. 
Hence, 

2. In law, the common title by which a 
woman without rank or distinction is de- 
signated. 

If a gentlewoman U termed a spinster, she 
may abate the writ. Coke. 

SPIN'STRY, a. The business of spinning 
Milton. 

SPINTHERE, n. A mineral of a greenish 
gray color. Ure. 

SFI'N Y, a. [from •pine.’] Full of spines , 
thorny ; as, a spiny tree. 

2 Perplexed; difficult; troublesome. 

Ifyby. 

SPIR'ACLE, n. [L. spiraculum, from spiro, 
to breathe.] 

1. A small aperture in animal and vegetable 
bodies, by which air or other fluid is ex- 
haled or inhaled ; a small hole, oriflee or 
vent; a pore; a minute passage; as, the 
spiradss of the human skin. 


2. Any small aperture, hole or vent 

Woodward. 

SPI'RAL, a. [It spirals; Fr. spirals from 
L. spira , a spire.] 

Winding round a cylinder or other round 
body, or in a circular form, and at the 
same time rising or advancing forward; 
winding like a screw. The magnificent 
column mthe Place Vendome, at Paris, is 
divided by & spiral line into compartments. 
It is formed with spiral compartments, on 
which are engraved figures emblematical 
of the victories of the French armies. A 
whirlwind is so named from the spiral mo- 
tion of the air. W ater in a tunnel descends 
in a spiral form. 

SPJ'RALLY, adv. In a spiral form or direc- 
tion ; m the manner of a screw. Ray. 

SPIRATION, n. [L.sptratio.] A breathing 
[Not used.] Barrow. 

SPIRE, n. [L. spiraj Gr. or ; Sp. espira, 
from the root of L. spiro, to breatne. The 
primary sense of the root is to throw, to 
drive, to send, but it implies a winding 
motion, like throw, warp, and many others ] 

1. A winding line like the threads of a 
screw; any thing wreathed or contorted ; 
a curl ; a twist ; a wreath. 

Hu neck erect amidst hu circling spires. 

Milton 

A dragon's fiery form belied the god , 

Sublime on radiant spires he rode. Dryden 

2. A body that shoots up to a point ; a taper- 
ing body; a round pyramid or pyramidical 
body ; a steeple. 

With glist'ring spires and pinnacles adorn’d 
Milton 

3. A stalk or blade of grass or other plant. 
How humble ought man to be, who can- 

i not make a single sptre of grass. 

4. The top or uppermost point of a thing. 

Shak 

SPIRE, v. i. To shoot; to shoot up pyra- 
midically. Mortimer. 

2 To breathe. [Not m use] 

3. To sprout, as gram in malting. 

SPl'RKl), a. Having a spire. Mason. 

SPIll'IT, «. [Fr. esprit; It spirito; Sp es- 

ptrtfu ; L. sptritiu, from spiro, to breathe, 
to blow. The primary sense is to rush or 
drive ] 

1 . Primarily, wind ; air in motion ; hence, 
breath 

All bodies have spirits and pneumatical parts 
withm them. Bacon. 

[This sense u now unusual] 

2. Animal excitement, or the effect of it ; 
life ; ardor , fire ; courage ; elevation or 
vehemence of mind. The troops attacked 
the enemy with great sptnt. The young 
man has the spirit of youth. He speaks 
or acts with spirit. Spirits, in the plural, 
is used in nearly a like sense. The troops 
began to recover their spirits. Swtft. 

•3. Vigor of intellect ; genius. 

His wit, hi« beauty, and hii spirit. Butler. 

The noblest spirit or genius cannot deserve 
enough of mankind to pretend to the esteem of 
heroic virtue. Tempts. 

4. Temper; disposition of mind, habitual or 
temporary ; as, a man of a generous spirit, 
or of a revengeftd spirit; the ornament of 

* a meek and quiet spirit. 

Let us go to the house of God In the spirit of 
prayer. BickerWsth. 


6. The soul of man ; the intelligent, imma- 
terial and Immortal part of human beings 

[See SW.] 

The spirit shall return to God that gave It 
E coles, xii. 

6. An immaterial intelligent substance. 
Spirit is a substance in which thinking, 

knowing, doubting, and a power of snoring do 
subsist Locks. 

Hence, 

7. An immaterial intelligent being. 

13 y which he went and preached to the 
spirits in prison. 1 Pet ill. 

God is a spirit. John iv. 

8. Turn of mind; temper; occasional state 
of the mind. 

A perfect judge will read etch work of wit, 
With the same spirit that its author writ 

Pope 

9. Powers of mind distinct from the body. 

In spirit perhaps he also saw 
Rich Mexico, the seat of Montesume. 

Milton. 

10. Sentiment; perception. 

Your spirit ib too true, your fears too certain. 

Shak. 

11. Eager desire; disposition of mind ex- 
cited and directed to a particular object. 

God haa made a spirit of building succeed a 
spirit of pulling down. South. 

1 2. A person of activity ; a man of life, vigor 
or enterprise. 

The watery kingdom is no bar 

To stop the foreign spirits, but they come. 

Shak 

13. Persons distinguished by qualities of the 
mind. 

Such spirits as he desired to please, such 
would I choose for my judges. D~yden. 

1 4. Excitement of mind , animation ; cheer- 
fulness ; usually in the plural. We found 
our friend in very good spirits. He has a 
great flow of spirits. 

— To sing thy praise, would heaven my breath 
piolong, 

Infusing spirits worthy such a song. 

Dryden. 

15. Life or strength of resemblance; essen- 

tial qualities ; as, to net off the face in its 
true spirit. The copy has not the spirit of 
the original. Wotton. 

16. Sometlung eminently pure and refined. 

Nor doth the eye itself, 

That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself. 

Shak. 

1 7. That which bath power or energy ; the 
quality of any substance which manifests 
life, activity, or the power of strongly af- 
fecting other bodies ; as, the spirit of wine 
or of any liquor. 

18. A strong, pungent or stimulating liquor, 
usually obtained by distillation, as rum, 
brandy, gin, whisky. In America, spirit, 
used without other words explanatory of 
its meaning, signifies the liquor distilled 
from cane-juice, or rum. We say, new 
•jpirit, or old spirit, Jamaica spirit, &c. 

19. An apparition ; aghoet 

20. The renewed nature of man. Matth. 

' xxvi. Gal. v. 

21. The influences of the Holy Spirit 
Matth. xxii. 

Holy Spirit, the third person in the Trinity. 
SPIRIT, *. t. To animate ; to act uate ; as 
a spirit. 
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*> talk'd foe yirM sly saake. 

[Li«4» used.] 

2. To animate with vigor; to excite; to 
encourage ; u, civil distentions sprit the 
ambition of private men. Swift. 

It is sometimes followed by up; at, to 
spirit up. Middleton. 

8. To kidnap. 2M* 

To spirit mump, to entice or aeduee. 
SPIR’ITALLY, ado. By mean* of the 
breath. [ Not in use.] Holder. 

SPIRITED, /ip. Animated; encouraged, 
incited. 

2. a. Animated; foil of life; lively; foil of 
epirit or fire ; as, a spirited address or ora- 
tion , a spirited answer It is used in com- 
position, noting the state of the mind , as, in 
high-spirited, low-spinted, mean-spirited. 
SPIRITEDLY, adv. In a lively manner 
with spint; with strength; with anima- 
tion. 

SPIR'ITEDNESS, n. Life ; animation. 

2. Disposition or make of mind; used in 
rompounds , as, high-s rpiritedness, low- 
spintedness , mesn-spiritedness, narrow- 
sptntedness. . 

SPlR'lTFUL, a. Lively; full of spint. [AW 
used ] Ash. 

SPIR'ITFULLY, adv. In a lively manner. 
[AW used ] 

SPIR'ITFULNESS, n. Liveliness, snright- 
liness. [AW tued ] liarrry 

SPIRITLESS, a. Destitute of spirits, want- 
ing animation ; wanting checrftilness, de- 
jected, depressed. 

2. Destitute of vigor; wanting life, courage 
or lire ; as, a spiritless slave 

A man to faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, so dead in look — Shah 

3 Having no breath ; extinct ; dead 

Grrenkill 

SPIRITLESSLY, adv. Without spint ; 

without exertion. Afore 

SPIR'ITLESSNESS, a. Dullness; want of 
life or vigor. 

SPIR'ITOUS, a. Like spirit, refined; defe- 
cated ; pure. 

More refin’d, more spiritous and pure. 

Milton. 

2. Fine; ardent, active. Smith. 

SPIR'ITOUSNESS, n. A refined state, 
fineness and activity of partB ; as, the thin- 
ness and spiritousness of liquor. Boyle 

SPIRITUAL, a. [Fr '. sp/rtluel ; It. sptrttu- 
ale; L. spiriiualis.] 

1. Consisting of spint; not material; incor- 
poreal ; as, a spiritual substance or being. 
The soul of man ia spiritual. 

2. Mental, intellectual; as, spiritual armor. 

Milton. 

3. Not gross; refined from external things; 

not sensual; relative to mind only; as, a 
spiritual and refined religion. Calamy, 

4. Not lay or temporal; relating to sacred 
things ; ecclesiastical , as, the spiritual 
functions of the clergy, the lords spiritual 
and temporal ; a spsntual corporation. 

5. Pertaining to spirit or to the affections; 
pure; holy. 

God's law is spiritual ; it is a transcript of 
the divine nature, and extends its authority to 
foe acts of the soul of man Briton. 

6. Pertaining to the renewed nature of Burn ; 

^ as, life. 


7. NMeahly; not material t as, spiritual : 
sadAes. 1 Pet. iL 

A nPainmg to divine things ; as, spiritual j 
songs. Eph v. 

Spiritual court , an eodeaUatkal court; a 
court held by a bishop or other societi- 
es tic. 

SPIRITUALITY, n. Eeaenoe distinct from 
matter ; immateriality. 

If this light be not spiritual, it approacheth 
nearest to spirituality. Raleigh. 

2. Intellectual nature ; as, the spirUuatiiy of j 

the soul. South. 

3. Spiritual nature , the quality which re- 
spects the spirit or affections of the heart 
only, and the essence of true religion ; as, 
the spirituality of God's law. 

4. Spiritual exercises and holy affections. 

Much of our sptntual.ty and comfort in pub- 
lic worship depend on the state oi mind in 
which we come. Bickerstetk, 

3. That which belongs to the church, or to 
a person as an ecclesiastic, or to religion ; 
as distinct from temporalities. 

During the vacancy of a see, the archbishop 
is guardian of the spiritualities thereof. 

Blackitonr. 

6. An ecclesiastical body. I Not in use. J 
Shak. 

SPIRITUALIZATION, «. The act of spi- 
ritualizing. In clnmistry, the operation of 
extracting spirit from natural bodies. 

Encyc. 

SPIRITUALIZE, v. i. [Fr. spiritualiser, to 
extract spirit from mixed bodies.] 

1. To refine the intellect; to purify from 

the lerulcnccs of the world , us, to spiritu- 
alize the soul. Hammond. 

2. In chimistry, to extract spint from na- 
tural bodies 

3 To convert to a spintual meaning. 
SPIRITUALLY, adv. Without corporeal 
grossness or sensuality , in a manner con- 
formed to the spint of true religion ; with 
purity of spint or heart. 

Spiritually minded, under the influence of] 
the Holy Spint or of holy principles ; hav- 
ing the affections refined and elevated 
above sensual objects, and placed on God 
and his law. Rom. viii. 

Spiritually discerned, known, not by carnal . 
reason, but by the peculiar illumination of 
the Holy Spirit. 1 Cor. ii. 

SPIRITUOUS, a. [Fr. spirituous.] Contain- 
ing spirit, consisting of Tefined spirit; ar- 
dent, ait, spirituous liquors. [Tnis might 
well be wntten spin tops.] 

2. Having the quality of spint; fine; pure; 
active , as, the spirituous part of a plant. 

Arouthnot 

3. Lively, gay; vivid; airy. [Aot m an.] 

Wotton. 

SPIB'ITUOUSNESS, a. The quality of be- 
ing spirituous; ardor; heat; stimulating! 
quality, as, the sptriiuousness of liquors. " 
2. Life; tenuity; activity! 

8PIRT. See SPURT, the more correct or- 
thography. 

SPITCy, a. [from spire.'] Of a spiral form , 
wreathed ; curled ; as, the spvry volumes 
of a serpent. Drydm. 

2. Having the form of a pyramid ; pyra- 
midical ; as, spiry turrets. rope. 

SPI8S, a. [L.spissus.] Thick; close; dense. 
[AW in use.] J 


BPISSTTUDE, a [supra.] TWekneas of 
toft substances; the denseneee or eetn- 
pectneaa which belongs to aabstanoe# not 
perfectly liquid nor perfectly solid { as, foe 
spiesitude of coagulated blood or oi my 
ooagulum. 

SPIT, n. [Sax. ypitu; D. spit ; Q.spimss / 
Sw. sprit; Daa.spid; It. spiedo; lorn, 
spiel, a spoor. It belongs to Uas* Bd, and 
is from thrusting, shooting.] 

1. An iron prong or bar pointed, on which 
meat is roasted. 

2. Such a depth of earth as is pierced by 
the spade at once. [D. spit, a spade.] 

Mortimer. 

3. A small point of land running into the 
sea, or a long narrow shoal extending from 
the shore into the sea; as, a spit of sand. 

SPIT, v. t. [from the noun.] To thrust a 
apit through ; to put upon a spit ; as, to spit 
a loin of veal. 

2. To thrust through ; to pierce. Dryden. 
SPIT, v. t. prot and pp. spit. Spat is ob- 
solete. [Max. fpirtan ; Sw. spotta , Dan. 
spyUer; G. sputum. The sense is to throw 
or drive. Class Bd.] 

1 . To eject from the mouth ; to thnwt out, 
as saliva or other mutter from the mouth. 

2. To eject or throw out with violence. 
Sl’IT, t>. t. To throw out saliva from the 

mouth. It is a dirty trick to spit on the 
floor or carpet. 

SPIT, n. [Dan. spy l ] What is ejected from 
the mouth ; saliva. 

SPIT'AL, i ti. corrupted from hospital. 
S PITT EL, ( “Rob not the spit at," or 

charitable foundation. Johnson. 

I I'ulgar and not in use.] 
SPITCIPUOCK, e. /. To split an eel length- 
wise and broil it. King. 

SPITCH'COCK, «. An eel split and broiled. 

Decker. 

SPITE, n. [D. spyt, spite, vexation , Ir. smd. 
Tho Fr. has depit. Norm, desjnte. The 
It. dispetto, and Sp. despecho, seem to be 
from tlie L. despectus ; but spite seems to 
be from a different root J 
Hatred, rancor, malice, malignity; ma- 
levolence. Johnson. 

Spite, however, ia not always synony- 
mous with these words. It often denotes 
a less deliberate and fixed hatred than ma- 
lice and malignity, and is often a sudden fit 
of ill will excited by temporary vexation. 
It is the effect of extreme irritation, and ia 
accompanied with a desire of revenge, or at 
least a desire to vex the object of ill will, 
lie gone, ye critics, and restrain your spite i 
Codrui writes on, sod will for ever writs. 

Pope. 

In spite of, in opposition to all efforts ; in 
defiance or contempt of. Sometimes spits 
of is used without m, but not elegantly. It 
is often used without expressing any ma- 
lignity of meaning 

— Whom God made use of to speak a word 
in season, and saved me ia spite if the world, 
the devil and myself South. 

In spits <f all applications, foe patient grew 
worse every day, ArhutHusoti 

To owe one a spite, to entertain a temporary 
hatred for something. 

SPITE, 1. 1. To be angry or voxad at 
2. To mischief; to van; to treat malici- 
ously; to thwart, Shak. 
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3 To fill with spite or vexation, to offend, 
to vex 

Darius, spited at the Magi, endeavored to 
abolish not only tbeir learning but their lan- 
guage [Not used ] Tempts 

SPITED, pp Hated , vexed 
SPITEFUL, a Filled with spite , having 
a deal re to vex, annoy or injure , malig- 
nant, mahoioua 

— A wayward aon, 

Spiteful and wrathful Skak 

SPITEFULLY, ode With a detire to vex, 
annoy or injure , malignantly, malicioualy 
Swift 

SPITErULNESS, a The desire to vex, 
annoy or mischief, proceeding from imta 
tion, malice, malignity 

It looks more like spitefulnesi and ill nature 
than a diligent search after truth Krtl 

SPITTED, pp [from spU ] Put upon a spit 
2 Shot out into length Bacon 

SPITTER, n One mat puts meat on a spit 

2 One who ejects saliva from his mouth 

3 A young deer whose horns begin to shoot 
or become sharp , a brocket or pneket 

Lncyc 

SPITTING, ppr Putting on a spit 
2 Ejecting saliva from the mouth 
SPITTLE, n [from spit] Saliva, the thick 
moist matter which is secreted by the sail 
vary glandB and ejected from the mouth 
2 A Bmall Bort of spade [xpaddle ] 
SPITTLE See SPI 1 AT 
SPITTLE, v t 1 o dig or stir with a small 
spado J Focal] 

SPIT'VENOM, n [spit and venom ] Poison 
ejected from the mouth Hookir 

SPLANLHNOL'Ot.Y n [Gr .***y X r*, 
bowels, and hoyoe discourse ] 

1 The doctrine of the vwcera , or a treatise 
or description of tho viscera Hooper 

2 1 he doctnue of diseases of the internal 

parts of the body ( oxe 

SPLASH, v t [formed on plash ] To spat 
ter with water, or with water and mud 
SPLASH, v i To strike and dash about 
water 

SPLASH, n Water or water and dnt 
thrown upon anything, or thrown from a 
puddle and the like 

SPLASH'Y, a Full of dirty water, wot 
wet and muddy 

SPLAY, v t [See Dxxplay ] To dislocate oi 
break a hoise s shoulder bone Johnson 

2 To spread [Little uted ] Mease 
SPLAY, for Duplay [Not in use ] 
SPLAY, 0 Displayed, spread, turned out 
ward Sidney 

SPLATFOQT, \ a Having the foot 
SPL ATFOt/TED, / turned outward , liav 
mg a wide foot Pope 

SPLA'YMOUTH, n A wide mouth , a 
mouth stretched by design 
SPLEEN, n [L splen, Gr Tht 

milt , a soft part of the viscera of animals, 
whose use is not well understood 1 he 
ancients supposed this to be the seat of 
melancholy, anger or vexation Hence, 

2 Anger, latent spite, ill humor. Thus 
we say, to vent one s spleen 

In noble minds some dregs remain, 

Not yet purged off, of spleen and sour dis 
dam * Pope ' 

3 A fit of anger Skak 

4 A fit, a sudden motion [Not need'] Skak 


6. Melancholy , hypochondriacal affections 
— Bodies chang'd to recent forms by spleen 
Pope 

6 Immoderate merriment [JVotmwVj 

SPLEE'NED, a Deprived of the spleen 
Arbuthnot 

SPLEENFUL, a Angry , peevish , fretful 
Myself have calm d their spleenful mutiny 
Shdk 

2 Melancholy, hypochondriacal Pope 
SPLEE'NLEbS, a Kind, gentle, mild 
[Ohs'] Chapman 

SPLLE'N W f)Rl , » £L splemum ] A plant 
of the genus Asplenium , miltwaste 
SPLEE'NY, a Angry, peevish, fretful 
A spleeny Lutheran, and not wholesome to 
Our cause Skak 

2 Melancholy , affected with nervous com 
plaints 

SPI FN'DENT, a [L spendens, splendeo, 
to shine ] 

1 Shining , glossy , beaming with light , as, 
splendent planets , splendent metals 

Neuton 

2 Very conspicuous, illustrious Wotton 
SPLEN^DID, a [L splendtdue, from spltn 

(fro, to shine Fr sptendide , It splendido 
W ysplan , from plan, clear See Plain ] 

1 Properly, shining, very bright, as, a 
iplenatd sun lienee, 

2 Showy , magnificent , sumptuous pom 
poue , as, a splendid palace , a splendid 
procession , a tplendtd equipage , a splen 
did feast or entertainment 

3 IUustnoua , heroic , brilliant as, a splen 
did victory 

1 Illustrious, famous, celebrated, aa, a 
splendid reputation 

SPLEN'DIDI.Y, adv With great bright 
ness or brilliant light 

2 Magnificently sumptuously, richly , as, 
a house splendidly furnished 

3 With groat pomp or show The king was 
iplen lully attended 

SPLEN 'DOR n [I. from the Celtic , W 
ysplandei, from pletntau, dysplcmtaw , to 
caBt rays, from plan, a ray a cion or shoot 
a plane , whence plant See Plant and 
Planet ] 

1 Gri at brightness , brilliant luster , as, the 
splendor of the sun 

2 Gioat show of richness and elegance 
magnificence as, the splendor of equipage 
or of royal robes 

3 Pom}» parade, as, the splendor of a 
procession or of ceremonies 

4 Brilliance , eminence , as, the splendor 
of a victory 

SPLEN'DROUS, a Having splendor [Not 
in use ] Drayton 

SPLEN'ETIC, a [L spleneticm ] Affected 
with spleen , peevish ftetful 
You humor me when I am sick 
Why not when I am splenetic * Pope 
SPLEN 'ETI€, r A person affected with 
spleen Taller 

SPLEN'IC, a [Fr splentque] Belonging 
to the spleen , as the splenic \ ein Ray 
SPLEN 'I SH, 0 Affected with spleen , pee 
vish , fretful Drayton 

SPLEN'mVE, o Hot fiery , passionate , 
irritable [Not in use ] 

I am uot iplemtive and rash She* 


SPLENT, 0 A callous substance or insensi- 
ble swelling on the shank-bone of a horse 
Far Diet 

2 A splint [See Sptmt ] 

SPLICE, \v t [Sw splusa, D ephteen, 
SPLISE, / G spleusen , Dan epbdeer, 
from tplider, splitter, to split, to divide It 
should be written Spine ] 

To separate the strands of the two ends of 
a rope, and unite them by a particular 
manner of interweaving them , or to unite 
the end of a rope to any part of another 
by a like interweaving of the strands 
There are different modes of splicing, as 
the short splice, long splice, eye splice, &c 
Mar Diet 

SPLICE, « The union of ropes by inter- 
weaving the strands Afar Did 

SPLIN1, In [D splinter , G splint or 
SPLINTER,) splitter , Dan sphndt Qu 
is n radical fl 

1 A piece of wood split off, a thin piece 
(m proportion to its thickness,) of wood or 
other solid substance, rent from the mam 
body , as, splinters of a ship s side or mast, 
rtnt off by a shot 

2 In surgery, a thin piece of wood or other 
substance, used to hold or confine a broken 
bone when set 

3 A piece of bone rent off in a fracture 
SPLINL, U i To split or rend into 
SPLIN1LRJ long thin pieces to shi\ er 

as the lightning splinters a tree 

2 To confine with splinters, aa a broken 
limb 

SPLINl'LR, vi To be split or rent into 
long pieces 

SPLIN1 'b RFD pp Spht into splinters , 
secuied bv splints 

SPUN 1 I RY, a Consisting of splinters or 
resembling splinters as, the splintery fi ac- 
tuu of a nuneinl which, discovers scales 
arising fioin splits or fissures, parallel to 
the line of fiactuie Kirtoan Fourcroy 
SPI III/ prtt and pp split TD sphtten 
Dan splitter G sjrfiUem or spleusen , Eth 
<£A(Tl fait, to separate, to divide, the 
same verb which in other Shemitic lan 
guages, Hcb Ch & Syr signifies to 
escape See Spalt ] 

1 lo divide longitudinally or lengthwise 
to separate a thing from end to end by 
force to nve, to cleave, as, to split a 
piece of timber , to split a board It dif- 
fers from crack To crack is to open or 
paitially separate, to split is to separate 
entirely 

2 To rend to tear asunder by violence 
to burst , as, to split a rock or a sail 

Cold winter splits the rocks in twain 

Dryden 

3 To divide , to part , as, to split a hair 
The phrase to split the heart, to split a 
ray of light, are now inelegant and obsolete, 
especially the former The phrase, to split 
the earth is not strictly correct 

4 lo dash and break on a rock , as, a ship 

stranded and split Mar Diet 

5 lo divide, to break into discord, as, a 
people spht into parties 

6 To strain and pain with laughter, aa, to 
spht the sides 

SPLIT, v * lo burst, to part asunder to 
suffer disruption , as, vessels split by the 
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freenng of water in them. Glam vowel* 
often spUt when heated too suddenly. 

2. To hunt with laughter. 

Each had a gravity would make you split. 

Pope. 

3. To be broken ; to be dashed to pieces. 

We were driven upon a rock, and the ship 
immediately split. Swift, 

To split on « rock, to fail ; to err fatally ; to 
have the hopes and designs frustrated. 

Spectator, 

SPLITTER, a. One who splits. Swift. 
SPLITTING, ppr. Bunting; riving, rend- 

SPlStTER, *. A bustle; astir. [Alow 
word and little usedf] 

SPLUTTER, v. i. To apeak hastily and 
confusedly. [Zoic.] Carlton. 

SPOD'UMENE, n. [Or. rxok*, to reduce 
to ashes.] 

A mineral, called by HaUy triphane. It oc* 
cun in laminated masses, easily divisible 
into prisms with rhomboidal bases, the 
lateral faces smooth, shining and pearly ; 
the crosB fracture uneven and splintery. 
Before the blowpipe it exfoliates into little 
yellowish or grayish scales, whence its 
name. Cleaveland. 

SPOIL, ti. t. [Fr. spolier ; It spogliare ; L. 
spolto ; W vspetliaw. The sense is pro- 
bably to pull asunder, to tear, to atrjp ; co- 
inciding with L. vello, or with peel, or with 
both. Sec Class Bl. No. 7. 8 15. 32 ] 

1. To plunder; to strip by violence ; to rob, 
with qf, as to spoil one of his goods or pos- 
sessions. 

My sons their old unhappy sire despise, 
SpotPd of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes 
Pope 

2. To seize by violence ; to take by force ; 
as, to spoil one's goods. 

This mount 

With all hl« verdure spoiTd — Milton. 

3. [Sax. fpillan.] To corrupt ; to cause to 
decay and perish. Hent and moisture will 
soon spoil vegetable and animal substances. 

4. To corrupt ; to vitiate ; to mar. 

Spiritual pride spoils many graces. Taylor 

5. To ruin ; to destroy. Our crops are some- 
times spoiled by insects. 

G. To render useless by injury , as, to spoil 
paper by wetting it. 

7. To injure fatally ; as, to spoil the eyes by 
reading. 

SPOIL, v. i. To practice plunder or rob- 
bery. 

— Outlaws which, lurking in woods, used to 
break forth to rob and spoil. Spenser 

2. To decay; to lose the valuable qualities, 
to be corrupted ; as, fruit will soon spoil in 
warm weather. Grain will spoil, if gathered 
when wet or moist 

SPOIL, it. [L. spolium.] That which is 
taken from others by violence , particu- 
larly in war, the plunder taken from an 
enemy; pillage ; booty. 

2. That which is gained by strength or ef- 
fort 

Each science and each art his spoil Bentley 

3. That which is taken from another with- 
out license. 

Gentle gales 

Panning their odoriferous wings, dispense 


Native perfumes, and whisper whence they 


Their balmy epoile. 

4. The act or practice of plundering ; rob- 
bery ; waste. 

The man that hath not music in himself, 

Nor is* not mov’d with concord of sweet 
sounds, ' 

Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils. 

Skak, 

5. Corruption ; cause of corruption. 
Villainous company hath been the spoil of 

me Shak. 

6. The slough or cast skin of a serpent or 

other animal Bacon. 

SPOIL'ED, pp. Plundered; pillaged; cor- 
rupted ; rendered useless. 

SPOIL'ER, n. A plunderer; a pillager; a 
robber 

2 Oik that corrupts, mars or renders use- 
less. 

SPOII/FUL, a. Wasteful; rapacious. [Zif- 
flr usrd J Spenser. 

SPOIL'ING, ppr. Plundering; pillaging; 

corrupting; rendering useless. 

2 Wanting , decaying. 

SPOILING, n. Plunder, waste. 

SPOKE, pret. of Speak. 

SPOKE, n. [Sax. j-paca; D. spook; G. 
speiche. This word, whose radical sense 
is to shoot or thrust, coincides with spike, 
spigot, pike, and G. speun, contracted from 
spnehen, tospett 1 ."] 

1 . The radius or ray of a wheel ; one of the 

small bars which are inserted in the hub 
or nave, and which serve to support the 
rim or felly. Swift. 

2 The spar or round of a ladder. [Not in 
use in the United States.] 

SPOKEN, pp of Speak, pron. spo'kn. 
SPo'KE-STI A VE, n. A kind of plane to 
smooth the shells of blocks. 
SPO'KESMAN, n. [speak, spoke, and man.] 
One who speaks for another. 

He shall be thy spokesman to the people. 

Ezod. iv. 

SPO'LIATE, V. t. [L. spo/io.] To plunder; 

to pillage. Diet 

SPO'LIATE, v t. To practice plunder ; to 
commit robbery. In time of war, rapacious 
men are let loose to spoliate on commerce. 
SPOLIATION, n Tne act of plundering, 
particularly of plundering an enemy in 
time of war. 

2. The act or practice of plundering neutrals 
at sea under authority. 

3. In ecrlesiautiral affairs , the act of an in- 

cumbent in taking the fruits of his bene- 
fice without right, but under a pretended 
title. Blaekslone. 

SPONDA'IC, [See Spondee.] Per- 

SPONDA'IUAL, / taining to a spondee ; 

denoting two long feet in poetry. 
SPONDEE, n. [Fr. spondie ; It. spondeo ; 
L. spondtevs.] • 

A poetic foot of two long syllables. 

Broome. 

8P0NDYL, Is. [L.spondyltis; Or. rwse- 
SPONDYLE,/ ioXs f ; It spondulo.] A 
joint of the back bone ; a verteber or ver- 
tebra. Coze. 

SPONGE. SeeSPUNGE. 

SPONK, n. [a word probably formed on 

In Scotland, a match ; some- j 


thing di^pedin stdphur for readily taking 

SPONS'AL, «. [L. sponssdis, tnmspmdeo, 
to betroth.] Relating to marriage or to a 

SP?>N?i0N. n. [L. sponsio, from spondeo, 
to engage.] The act of becoming surety 
for another. 

SPONSDR, n. [L. supra.] A surety ; one 
who binds himself to answer for another, 
and is responsible for his default. In the 
church, the sponsors in baptism are sure- 
ties far the education of the child baptized. 

SPONTANEITY, n. [Fr. --JPE 
spontaneity ; L. sponte, of free will.] 
Voluntariness; the quality of beiug of free 
will or accord. Dresden. 

SPONTANEOUS, a. [L. sportanetu, from 
sponte, of free will.] 

1. Voluntary ; acting by its own impulse or 

will without the incitement of any thing 
external; acting of its own accord; as, 
spontaneous motion. Milton. 

2. Produced without being planted, or with- 
out human labor; as, a spontaneous growth 
of wood. 

t ntaneovs combustion, a taking fire of 
elf. Thus oiled canvas, oiled wool, and 
many other combustible substances, when 
suffered to remain for some time in a con- 
fined state, suddenly take fire, or undergo 
spontaneous combustion. 
SPONTANEOUSLY, adv. Voluntarily, 
of his own will or accord ; used of animals , 
as, be acts spontaneously. 

2. By its own force or energy ; without the 
impulse of a foreign cause ; used of things. 
Whey turns spontaneously acid. Arbuthnot 
SPONTANEOUSNESS, i*. Voluntariness, 
freedom of will; accord unconstrained, 
applied to animdls. 

2. Freedom of acting without a foreign 
cause ; applied to things. 

SPONTOON', «. [ Fr. & Sp. esponton / It 
spontaneo.] 

A kind of half pike ; a military weapon 
borne by ollieers of infantry. 

SPOOL, w. [0 . spule ; I). spool ; I)an. A 
Sw. spate.] 

A piece of cane or reed, or a hollow cylin- 
der of wood with a ridge at each end ; 
used by weavers to wind their yarn upon 
m order to slate it and wind it on the beam. 
The spool is larger than the quill, on which 
yarn is wound for the shuttle. But in ma- 
nufactories, the word may be differently 
applied. 

SPOOL, v. t. To wind on spools/ 

SPOOM, v. i. To be driven swiftly ; proba- 
bly a mistake for spoon. [See Spoon, the 
verb.] 

SPOON, n. fir. sponog.] A small domestic 
utensil, with a bowl or concave part and a 
handle, for dipping liquids ; as a teaspoon ; 
a table spoon. 

2. An instrument consisting of a bowl or 
hollow Iron and a long handle, used for 
taking earth out of holes dug for setting 
posts. 

SPOON, v. i. To put before the wind in a 
gale. [/ belises not now need,] 

SPOON '-BILL, a. [spoon and KK.TA fowl 
of the grailic order, and genua Platatea, 
so named from the shape of KsbOl, which 
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is somewhat like a spoon or spatula. Its 
plumage is white ana besodftiL 
SPOON-DRIFT, n. In teamin' t language, 
a showery sprinkling of tea water, swept 
from the surface in a tempest Mar. Diet. 
SPOON'FUL, n. [spoon md full.] As much 
as a spoon contains or is able to contain ; 
as, a tea spoonful; a table spoonful. 

2. A small quantity of a liquid. Arbutknot. 
SPOON'- ME AT, n. [spoon and««ot] Food 
that is or must be taken with a spoon; 
liquid food. 

Diet most upon spoon-meats. Harvey 

SPOON'-WORT, n. A plant of the genus 
Cochlearia; scurvy grass. 


9P0RTER, n. One who sports. 

SPORTFUL, a. Merry; frolicksome; full 
of jesting ; indulging in mirth or play ; as, 
a nortful companion. 

Down he alight* among the tportful herd. 

. Milton. 

2. Ludicrous ; done in jest or for mere play. 

These are no sportful productions of the soil. 

Bentley. 

SPORTFULLY, adv. In mirth; in jest; for 
the sake of diversion ; playfully. 

SPORTFULNESS, n. Play; merriment; 
frolick, a playful disposition; playfulness; 
as, the sportfulness of kids and lambs. 


as, the sportfuli 
SPORTIVE, a. 
frolicksome. 


Gay ; merry ; wanton ; 


Separate; single; scattered; used only in 
reference to mseases. A sporadic disease, 
is one which occurs in particular persons 
and places, hi distinction ft-om an epide- 
mic, which affects persons generally or in 
great numbers. 

Sporadic diseases are opposed to epidemics, 
aa accidental, scattered complaints, nei- 
ther general nor contagious. Parr. 

SPORT, n. (D. boert, jest; boerten , to jest; 
boertig , merry, facetious, jocular ] 

1. That which diverts and makes merry, 
play , game ; diversion ; also, mirth. The 
word signifies both the cause and the ef- 
fect ; that which produces mirth, and the 
mirth or merriment produced. 

Her sports were such as carried riches of 
knowledge upon the stream of delight Sidney 
Here the word denotes the cause of 
amusement 

They railed for Simmon out of the prison- 
house , and lie made them sport Judges xvi. 
Here sport is the effect. 

2. Mock ; mockery ; contemptuous mirth. 
Then make sport at me, then let me be your 

jest. Slink. 

They made a sport of hia prophets. Esdras. 

3. That with which one plays, or which is 
driven about. 

To flitting leaves, the sport of every wind. 

Dryden. 

Never does man appear to greater disadvan- 
tage than when he is the sport of his own un- 
governed passions. J. Clarke 

4. Play; idle jingle. 

An author who should introduce such a sport 
of words upon our stage, would meet with small 
applause. Broome. 

5 Diversion of the field, as fowling, hunt- 
ing, fishing. Clarendon. 

In sport. To do a thing in sport, is to do 
it m jest, for play or diversion. 

So is the man that deceiveth hia neighbor, 
and saith, am not I in sport T Prov. xxvi. 
SP6RT, t». t. To divert; to make merry; 
used with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Against whom do ye sport yourselves t Is. 
Ivu. 

2. To represent by any kind of play. 

Now sporting on thy lyre the love of youth. 

Dryden. 

SPORT, v. i. To play; to firoliek; to wan- 
ton. 

See the brisk lambs that sport along the mead. 

Anon. 

% To trifle. The man that laughs at rsli- 
gtan sports with his own salvation. 


That drive thee from the sportive court ? 

Shah. 

2. Inclined to mirth; playful; as, & sportive 
humor. 

SPoRTIVENESS, n. Playfulness; mirth; 

merriment. Walton. 

2 Disposition to mirth. 

SP6RTLESS, a. Without sport or mirth; 
joyless. 

SPORTSMAN, n. [sport and man.] One 
who pursues the sports of the field ; one 
who hunts, fishes and fowls. 

2. One skilled in the Bports of the field. 

Addison. 

SPORT'ULARY, a. [from I* sport a, a bas- 
ket, an alms-basket.] 

Subsisting on alms or charitable contribu- 
tions. [Little used.] llall. 

SPORTULE, n. [ L.sportula, a little basket.] 
An alms ; a dole ; a charitable gift or con- 
tribution. [Hot in use.] Ayhffe 

SPOT, n. [D spat, a spot, spavin, a pop- 
gun ; spatten, to spot, to spatter; I)an. 
sprite, a spot, and spet, a pecker ; svart 
sprt, a woodpecker. We see this word is 
of the family of spatter, and that the radi- 
cal sense is to throw or thrust A spot is 
made by spattering or sprinkling ] 

1 A niark on a substanco made lay foreign 
matter , a spock ; a blot , a place discolor- 
ed. The least spot is visible on white pa- 
per. 

2. A stain on character or reputation ; some- 
thing that soils purity; disgrace; reproach; 
fnult ; blemish. 

Yet Chloe *ure was form’d without a spot. 

Pope 

See I Pot i. 17. Eph. v. 27. 

3. A small extent of space ; a place ; any 
particular place. 

The spot to which I point is paradise. 

Milton 

Fix’d to one spot. Otway 

So we say, a spot of ground, a spot of 
grass or flowers ; meaning a place of small 
extent 

4. A place of a different color from the 
ground ; as, the spots of a leopard. 

5t A variety of the common domestic pi- 
geon, so called from a spot on its head just 
above its beak. 

6. A dark place on the disk or face of the 
sun or of a planet 

7. A lucid place in the heavens. 

Upon the spot, immediately; before moving; 
without changing place. [So the French 
say , 'mt le champ, j 

h was determined upon the spot. ' Swift. 
SPOT, *. t To make a visible mark with 


some foreign matter; to discolor; to stain; 
as, to spot a garment; to spat paper, 

2. To patch by way of ornament. Addison. 

S. To stain; to blemish ; to taint; to dis- 
grace ; to tarnish ; as reputation. 

My virgin life no spotted thoughts shall stale. 

Sidney. 

To spot timber, is to cut or chip it, in pre- 
paration for hewing. 

SPOT'LESS, a. Free from spots, foul mat- 
ter or discoloration. 

2. Free from reproach or impurity; pure; 
untainted ; innocent ; as, a spotless mind ; 
spotless behavior. 

A spotless virgin and a faultless wife. Waller. 

SPOT'LESSNESS, n. Freedom from spot or 
stain ; freedom from reproach. Donna. 

SPOTTED, pp. Marked with spots or places 
of a different color from the ground; as, a 
spotted beast or garment. 

SPOTTEDNESS, n. The state or quality 
of being spotted. 

SPOTTER, n. One that makes spots. 

SPOTTINESS, n. The state or quality of 


being spotty. 

SPOTTING, ppr. Marking with spots; 
staining. 

SPOTTY, a. Full of spots; marked with 
discoloredplaces. 

SPOUS'AGE, n. [See Spouse.] The act of 
espousing. [Not used.] 

SPOUS'AL, a. [from spouse.] Pertaining to 
marriage , nuptial ; matrimonial , conju- 
gal , connubial ; bridal ; as, spousal rites , 
spousal ornaments. Pope. 

SPOUS'AL, «. [Fr. epousaiUes; Sp. espon- 
i ales ; L. sponsalta. See Spouse.] 
Marriage; nuptials. It is now generally 
used in the plural; os, the spousal s of Hip- 
polita. Dryden. 

SPOUSE, ft. spout. [Fr. epouse ; Sp. esposo, 
esposa, It. sposo, sposa; L. sponsus, spott- 
ed, from spondeo, to engage ; Ir.posam, id. 
It appears that n m spondeo, is not radical, 
or that it has been lost in other languages. 
The sense of the root is to put together, to 
bind. In Sp. esposas signifies manacles.] 
One engaged or joined in wedlock , a mar- 
ried person, husband or wife. We say of 
a man, that he » the spouse of such a wo- 
man ; or of a woman, she is the spouse of 
such a man. Dryden. 

SPOUSE, v. t. spovz To wed ; to espouse. 

[Little used See Espouse.] Chaucer. 
SPOUS'ED, pp. Wedded ; joined in mar- 
riage, married, but seldom used. The 
word used in lieu of it is espoused. Milton. 
SPOUSELESS, a. spouz'less. Destitute of 
a husband or of a wife ; as, a spouseless 
king or queen. Pope. 

SPOUT, ft. [D. spuit, a spout ; spuiten, to 
spout In u. sptitzen is to spit, and spotten 
is to mock, banter, sport. These are of 
oue family , spout retaining nearly the pri- 
mary and literal meaning. Clan fid. See 
Bud and Pont.] 

1. A pipe, or a projecting mouth of a vessel, 
useful in directing the stream of a liquid 
poured out ; as, the spout of a pitcher, of a 
tea pot or water pot 

2. A pipe conducting water from another 
pipe, or from a trough on a house. 

3. A violent discharge of water raised in a 
column at sea, like a whirlwind, or by a 
whirlwind. [See Water-spout] 
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SPOUT, a. L To throw out, at tiqutts 
through a narrow orifice or pipe ; aa, .an 
elephant 4 N>«fr, water from hu trunk. 

Next on Jus belly floats the mighty whale — 
He spouts the tide. Grseeft. 

2. To throw out words with affected gra- 
vity; to mouth. Beoum. 

SPOUT, v. L To isaue with violence, as a 
liquid through a narrow orifice or from a 
spout ; as, water spouts from a cask or a 
spring ; blood spouts from a vein. 

All the glittering hill 

Is bright with spamting rills. Thornton . 

SPOUT'ED, pp. Thrown in a stream from 
a pipe or narrow/ orifice. 

SPOUTING, ppr. Throwing in a stream 
from a pipe or narrow opening ; pouring 
out woids violently or affectedly. 
SPOUTING, m. The act of throwing out, 
as a liquid from a narrow opening ; a vio- 
lent or affected speech ; a harangue. 
SPRAG, a. Vigorous; sprightly. [Local.] 
[Note. In America, this word is, in popular 
language, pronounced spry, which it a contrac- 
tion of sprtgh, in sprightly.] 

SPRAG, n. A young salmon. [Local.] 

Grose. 

SPRAIN, v. t. [probably Sw. spranga, to 
break or loosen , Dan. sprettger, to spring, 
to burst or crack ; or from the same root] 
To overstrain the ligaments of a joint ; to 
stretch the ligaments so as to injure them, 
but without luxation or dislocation. 

Gag. Encyc. 

SPRAIN, n. An excessive strain of the li- 
gaments of a joint without dislocation. 

Temple 

SPRA'INED, pp. Injured by excessive 
straining. 

SPRA'INlNG, ppr. Injuring by excessive 
extension. 

SPRAINTS, i». The dung of an otter. Diet 
SPRANG, pret. of Spring; but sprung is 
more generally used. 

SPRAT, n. [D. sprot; G. sprotle, Ir. 
sproth.] 

A small fish of the species Clupea. 
SPRAWL, e. i. [The origin and affinities of I 
this word are uncertain. It may be a con- 
tracted word.] 

1. To spread and stretch the body careless- 
ly in a horizontal position ; to lie with the 
limbs stretched out or struggling. Wc 
My, a person Mea sprawling , or he sprawls 
.on the ned or on the ground. Hudtbras 

2. To move, when lying down, with awk- 
ward extension and motions of the limbs; 
to scrabble or scramble in creeping. 

The birds were not fledged, but in sprawling 
and struggling to get clear of the flame, down 
they tumbled. L’ Estrange. 

3. To widen or open irregularly, as a body 
of hone. 

SPRAWL'ING, ppr. Lying with the limbs 
awkwardly stretched ; creeping with awk- 
ward motions ; struggling with contortion 
of the limbs. 

2. Widening or opening irregularly, aa ca- 
valry. 

SPRAY, n. [probably allied to sprig. The 
radical sense is a shoot. Class %.] 

1. A small shoot or branch ; or the extre- 
mity of a branch. Hence in E n gland, apray- 
fenots are bundles of mall branches, 
used as fitch 


2. Among stamen, the wafer that is driven 
from die top of a wave in a storm, which 
spreads and flies in small particles. It 
differs from spoon-tkfl ,♦ as urs* is only 
occasional, whereas sposo- rf nft flies 
tinually along the suraaoa of the sea. 
SPREAD, le. /. pret and pp. spreat 
SPRED, / spred. [Sax. yppesbau, jppe- 
ban; Dan. tpreder; Sw. spridet ; D.spret- 
den ; G. spretten. This is probably formed 
on tho root of broad, G. Wait; breittn, to 
spread. .The more correct orthography is 
spred.] 

I To extend in length and breadth, or in 
breadth only; to stretch or expand to a 
broader surface ; as, to spread a carpet or 
a table cloth ; to spread a sheet on the 
ground. 

2. To extend , to form into a plate ; as, to 
spread silver. Jer. x. 

3. To set ; to place ; jto pitch ; as, to spread 
a tent Gen. xxxiii. 

4. To cover by extending something; to 
reach every part. 

And an unusual paleness spreads her face. 

QrtmvtUe. 

5. To extend ; to shoot to a greater length 
iu every direction, so aa to fill or cover a 
wider space. 

The stately trees fast spread their branches. 

Milton. 

6. To divulge; to propagate; to publish; as 
news or fame ; to cause to be more exten- 
sively known ; as, to spread a report. 

In this use, the word is often accompa- 
nied with abroad. 

They, when they had departed, spread abroad 
his fame in all that country Matth ix. 

7. To propagate , to cause to affect greater 
numbers ; as, to spread a disease. 

8. To emit; to diffuse; as emanations or 
effluvia ; aa, odoriferous plants spread 
their fragrance. 

9. To disperse , to scatter over a larger sur- 
face, as, to spread manure; to spread 

plaster or lime on the ground. 

10 To prepare, to set and furnish with pro- 
visions ; as, to spread a table. God spread 
a table for the Israelites in the wilderness. 
11. To open; to unfold; to unfurl; to 
stretch , as, to spread the sails of a ship. 
SPREAD, \ v. i. To extend itself in length 
SPRED, ) and breadth, in all directions, 
or m breadth only; to be extended or 
stretched. The larger elms spread over a 
space of forty or fifty yards in diameter ; 
or the shade of the larger elms spreads over 
that space. The larger lakes in America 
spread over more than fifteen hundred 
square miles. 

Plants, if they spread much, are seldom tall. 

Bacon. \ 

2. To be extended by drawing or beating 
as, a metal spreads with difficulty. 

3. To be propagated or made known more 1 ] 

extensively. Ill reports sometimes spread 
with wonderful rapidity. I 

4. To be propagated from one to another ; 
as, a disease spread* into all parts of aeity. 
The yellow fever of American citm has not 
been found to spread in the country. 

SPREAD, > . 

SPRED, /** Extent ; compue. 

I hove a fine sprea d at impr o vable land. 


2. Expansion of parts. 
No flower baa that tpr 


spread of tho w o odbind 


SPREADER, \ a. One that nrefld*, ex- 
SPRED'DER, J tends, expands or propa- 
gates ; as, a spreader of dueaae. Hooker. 

2. One that divulges; one that causes to be 
more generally known ; a publisher; as, a 
spreader of news or reports. Swift. 

SPREADING, \ ppr. Extending ; oxpand- 

SPRED'DING, / ing; propagating; di- 
vulging; dispersing; dimismg. 

2. a. Extending or extended over a large 
space ; wide , as, the spreading oak. 

Governor Winthrop and hla associates at 
Charlestown had for a church a large spreading 
^ JYmwfcfei/ 

SPREADING, 1 n. Tho act of extending, 

SPREADING, J dispersing or propaga- 
ting- 

SPRENT, pp. Sprinkled. [OAs.l Sec 
Sprinkle. Spenser 

SPRIG, n. [W. ytbrig ; gs, a prefix, and 
bng , top, summit; that is, a shoot, or shoot- 
ing to a point Class Ilrg.J 

1. A small shoot or twig of a tree or other 
plant ; a spray ; as, a sprig of laurel or of 
parsley. 

2. A brad, or nail without a head. [ Local. \ 

3. The representation of a small branch in 
embroidery. 

4. A small eye-bolt ragged at the point. 

Encgt 

SPRIG, r. t. To mark or adorn with the 
representation of small branches ; to woi k 
with sprigs ; as, to sprtg muslin. 

SPRIG-CltYSTAL, n. Crystal found in tlio 
form of a hexaugular column, adhering to 
the stone, and terminating at the othei 
end in apoint Woodtvard. 

SPRIG'GED, pp. Wrought with representa- 
tions of small twigs. 

SPllIG'GINO, ppr Working with sprigs 

SPRIG'GY, a. Full of sprigs or small 
branches. 

SPRIGHT, \ it. [G. spnet, spirit. It should 

SPRITE, / be written Sprite.] 

1 . A spirit ; a shade , a soul , an incorpo- 
real agent. 

Forth he call’d, out of deep darkness dread, 
Legions of sprtgh ts Spenser 

And gaping graves receiv’d the guilty spright 
Dryde u. 

2. A walking spirit; an apparition. Locke. 

3. Power which g 
age. 


i gives cheerfulness or cour- 


Hold thou my heart, establish tbeu my 
eprights. [Not in use.] Sidney 
4. An arrow. [Not m use.] Bacon. 
SPRIGHT, v. t. To haunt, as a spright. 

[Not toed.] Shak. 

S FRIGHTFUL, a. [This word seems to be 
formed on the root of tprag, a local word, 


pronounced hi America, svrg. It baloi 
to the family of epring ana sprig.] 
Lively, brisk; nimble; vigorous; gay. 
Spoke like a tprigktfnl noble gentleman. 


Steeds sprlghtful us the light 
, [This ward is little need in Amaricsu 
We use sprightly in the same sense.] 
SPRIGHTFVLLY, ode. Briskly j rigo- 

SPRlGHTFyLNESS, a. Briskness f: St* 

lines#; vivacity. “ 
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SPRIGIITLESS, a Destitute of life, dull, 
sluggish, as, virtue a tpnghtleu oold 

Cowley 

SPRTGHTLINESS, » [from sprightly] 
Liveliness, life , briskness, vigor, activity , 
gavety vivacity 

In dreams, with what tprigktUnest aqd ala 
uity does the soul exert herself Addison 
UPRIGHTLY, a Lively, brisk, animated, 
vigorous, any , gay , as, a tprtghtiy youth , 
a tprtghtiy air, a sprightly dance 
The tprtghtiy Sylvia trips along the green 
Pope 

And tprtghtiy wit and love inspires Dry den 
SPRING, v t pret tpnmq , [sprang, not 
wholly obsolete,] pp sprung [Sax jpjnn- 
3 an, D & G spnngen Dan springer 
Sw springa , from the root Brg, or Jig , n 
probably being casual The primary sense 
Is to leap, to snoot ] 

1 To vegetate and nse out of the ground , 
to begin to appear , as vegetables 

To satisfy the desolate ground and cause the 
bud of the tender herb to tpnng forth 

Job xxxvm 

In this sense tprtng is often or usually 
followed by up, forth or out 

2 To begin to grow 

The Ufeth of the young not tj rung — Ray 
i 1 o proceed, aa fiom the seed or cause 
Much more good of sin shall tj ring Milton 

I 1 o arise , to appear , to begin to appear 
or exist 

When the day began to tprtng they let her 
go Judges xxi 

Do not blast my tprtngtng hop« s Rout 
5 To break forth, to issue into sight or 
notice 

O spring to light auspicious babe bo bom 
Pope 

b To issue or proceed, as from ancestors or 
from a country Aaron and Moses sprung 
from Leu 

7 To proceed, as from a cause, leason, 
principle or other original lhe noblest 
title tprtngt from virtue 

1 hey found new hope to tj ring 
Out of despair Milton 

R To grow to thrive 

What makes all this but Jupiter the king 
At whose command we perish and we tpri >g 
Dry It n 

0 7 o proceed or issue, as from a fountain 
or Bourcc Water tprtngt from reservoirs 
in the earth llivere spring from lakes or 
ponds 

10 To leap to bound to jump 

The mountain stag that tprtngt 
F rom highth to highth, and bounds along the 
plains — Pkiltpt 

II lo fly bapk , to start as, a bow when 
bent sprtnqs back by its elastic power 

12 lo start or nse suddenly from a covert 
Watchful as fowlers when their game will 
tprtng Otu ay 

1 1 To shoot , to issue with speed and vio 
Icnce 

And sudden light 

Sprung through the vaulted roof — Dryden 
1 1 To bend or wind from a straight dircc 
tion or plane surface Our mechanics 
sav a piece of timber or a plank tprtngt m 
stasomng 

7 o tprtng at, to leap towards, to attempt to 
reach by aleap 

• To sprmg tn, to rush in , to enter with a 
leap or in haste 


To spring forth, to leap out, to rush out i 
To sprmg on or upon, to leap on, to rush on 
witn haste or violence , to assault 
SPRING, v t To start nr rouse, as game , 
to cause to rue from the earth or from a 
covert , as, to tprtng a pheasant 
2. To produce quickly or unexpectedly 
The nurse surpris d with fright, 

Start* up and leaves her bed, and springs a 
light Drydsn 

[/ have never heard such an expression ] 

3 To start, to contrive or to produce or 
propose on a sudden, to produce unex 


The friends to the cause sprang a new project 
Swift 

[In lieu of tprtng, the people in the 
United States generally use start, to start 
a new project J 

4 To cause to explode , as, to spring a mine 

> Addison 

5 To burst to cause to open , as to spring 
a leak When it is said, a vessel has 
sprung a leak, the meaning is, the leak has 
then commenced 

6 To crack as, to spring a mast or a yard 

7 To cause to close suddenly, as the parts 
of a trap , as, to tpnng a trap 

To tpnna a butt, in seamen s language, to 
loosen the end of a plank m a ship s bottom 
To tprtng the luff, when a vessel yields to 
the helm, and sails nearer to the wind than 
before Mar Diet 

To soring a fence, for to leap a fence, u not 
a phrase used in this country Ihomton 
To tpnng an arch, to set off, begin or com 
mence an arch from an abutment or pier 
SPRING, n A leap , a bound , a jump , as 
of an animal 

The pns ner with a tpnng from prison broke 
Drydtn 

2 A flj mg back the resilience of a body 
recovering its former state by its elasticity 
as the tprtng of a bow 

3 Flastic power or force The soul or the 
mind requires relaxation, that it may re 
cover its natural spring 

Hcav ns ' what a tprtng was in his arm 

Dryden 

4 An elastic body, a body which, when 
bent or forced from its natural state, has 
the power of recovering it, as, the tpnng 
of a watch or clock 

6 Any active power , that by which action 
or motion is produced or propagated 
— Like nature letting down the tpnngt of life 
Drydin 

Our author shuns by vulgar tprtngt to move 
The hero s glory — Pope 

6 A fountain of water, an issue of water 
from the earth, or the basin of water at 
the place of its issue Springs arc tem 
potary or perennial Trom tpnngt pro 
ceed nvulets, and rivulets united form 
rivers Lakes and ponds arc usually fed 
hy tpnngt 

7 The place where water usually issues 
from thf earth, though no water is there 
Thus we say, 4 •prmg is dry 

8 A souroe, that from which supplies are 
drawn The real Christian has in hit own 
breast a perpetual and inexhaustible sprmg 

" ibis soared sprmg whence right sad honor 


9 Rise , original , as, the sprmg of the day 
1 Sam ix. 

10 Cause, original The tprmgs of great 
events are often concealed from common 
observation 

11 The season of the year when plant! be- 
gin to vegetate and nse , the vernal season 
This season comprehends the months of 
March, April and May, w the middle lab 
tudes north of the equator 

12 In seamen s language, a crack in a mast 
or yard, running obliquely or 

[In the sense of leak, 


I believe it is 


ly _ 

not used ] 

13 A rope passed out of a ship s stern and 
attached to a cable proceeding from her 
bow, when she is at anchor It is intend- 
ed to bring her broadside to bear upon 
some object A spring is also a rope ex- 
tending diagonally from tbe stern of one 
ship to the head of another to make one 
ship sheer of to a greater distance 

Mar Diet 

14 A plant, a shoot , a young tree [Not 

in use ] Spenser 

15 A youth [Not in use'] Spenser 

16 A hand, a shoulder of pork HVof m 

use ] Beaum 

SPRING A L, n A youth [A ot in use ] 
Spenser 

SPRING BOK, n [D spring and bok, a 
buck or he-goat 1 An African animal of 
the antelope kma Barrow 

SPRING] 1 , n sprny [from spring ] A gin , 
a noose , which being fastened to an elas 
tic body ib drawn close with a sudden 


spring 

SPRING 


by which means it catches a bird 


gE, v t To catch in a springe , to 
ensnare Beaum 

SPRINGIER, n One who springs one that 
rouses game 

2 A name gn en to the grampus 

3 In architecture, the nb of a groin or con- 
centrated vault 

SPRING-HALT, n [spring and halt ] A 
kind of lameness in which a horse twitches 
up his legs Shak 

SPRING -HEAD, n A fountain or source 
[Useless] Herbert 

SPRING INESS, n [from springy ] Elas 
ticity , also, the power of springing 

2 I he state of abounding with springs, 
wetness, spunginess, as of land 
SPRINGING, ppr Arising, shooting up, 
leaping, proceeding, rousing 

Springing use, m law, a contingent use , a 
use which may arise upon a contingency 

BlacksUme 

SPRINGING, n The act or process of 
leaping, arising, issumgor proceeding 

2 Growth increase Ps ucv 

3 In buildmg, the side of an arch contigu 
ous to the part on which it rests 

SPRIN'GLE, n A springe, a noose [Aof 
tn use ] Careu 

SPRING'-TIDE, n [tprtng and tide ] The 
tide which happens at or soon after the 
new and full moon, which rises higher 
than common tides Mar Diet Dryden. 
SPRING'-WHEAT, a [spring and wheat ] 

A species of wheat to be sown m the spring, 
so called in distinction from winter wheat 
SPRINGS, a [from tprtng ] Elastic, pos- 
eearfng the power of recovering itself when 
bent or twisted. 
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2. Having great elastic power. 

3. Having the power to leap ; able to leap 
far, 

4. Abounding with springs or fountains: 
wet; spungy; as, springy land. 

SPRINK'LE, v. t. [S&x. yppengan; D. 
tprenielen, sprengen ; Q. sprengen; Dan. 
sprinkler; Ir .epretgkm. The L. spargo 
may be the same word with the letters 
transposed, a being casual. Class Bre.] 

1. To scatter ; to disperse ; as a liquid or a 
dry substance composed of fine separable 
particles; as, Moses sprinkled handfuls of 
ashes towards heaven. Exod. ix. 

2. To scatter on ; to disperse on in small 
drops or particles; to besprinkle ; as, to 
sprinkle the earth with water , to sprinkle 
a floor with sand ; to sprtnkle paper with 
iron filings. 

3. To wash ; to cleanse ; to purify. 

Having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 

conscience. Heb. x. 

SPRINK'LE, v. i. To perform the act of 
scattering a liquid or any fine substance, 
so that it may fall in small particles. 

The priest shell sprinkle of the oil with his 
fingers. Lev. xiv. 

Baptism may well enough be performed by 
sprinkling or eflfasion of water. Aylifft. 

2. To rain moderately, as, it sprinkles. 
SPRINK'LE, n. A small quantity scattered , 
also, an utensil for sprinkling. Speiuer 
SPRINK'LEL), pp Dispersed in small par- 
ticles, as a liquid or as dust 
2. Having a liquid or a fine substance scat- 
tered over. 

SPRINK'LER, n. One that sprinkles. 
SPRINK'LIN G, ppr. Dispersing, as a liquid 
or as dust 

2. Scattering on, in fine drops or particles. 
SPRINK'LING, n. The act of scattering 
in small drops or parcels. Hall 

2. A small quantity falling in distinct drops 
or parts, or coming moderately, as, a 
sprinkling of rain or snov . 

SPRIT, v. t. [Sax. yppj ccan, to sprout , D 
spruit en ; G. spriessen ; Dan. spruder, 
sprouter, to spurt ; Sw. spritta, to start. It 
is of the same family as sprout. Class 
Brd.] 

To throw out with force from a narrow 
orifice; to eject; to spirt. [Not in use. 
See Spurt."] 

SPRIT, v. i. To sprout ; to bud ; to germi- 
nate , as barley steeped for malt. 

SPRIT, ft A shoot ; a sprout Mortimer. 
2. [D spriel.] A small boom, pole or spar 
which crosses the sail of a boat diagonally 
from the mast to the upper aftmost corner, 
which it is used to extend and elevate. 

Mar . Diet. 

SPRITE, n. [If from G. spriel, this is the 
most correct orthography. The Welsh 
has ytbnd, a spirit] A spirit 
SPRl'TEFyL. SeeSPRIGHTFUL. 
SPRITEFPLLY. SeeSPRIGHTFULLY. 
SPRITELINESS. SeeSPRIGHTLINESS. 
SPRITELY. See SPRIGHTLY. 
SPRIT-SAIL, n. [sprit and sad.] The sail 
extended by a sprit 

2. A sail attached to a yard which hangf 
under the bowsprit Mar. Diet. 

SPROl), n. A salmon in Hi second year. 

Chambers. 
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SPRONG, s Uprst of Spring. [Doteh.]'[Ne< 
m ns*] 

SPROUT, v. i. [D. spndten ; G. sproesen : 
Sax. rppyttan ; Sp. hrotar, the same word 
without t. See<fyirtf.1 

1. To shoot, as the seed of a phut; to ger- 
minate ; to push out new shoots. A grain 
that sprouts in ordinary temperature in 
ten days, may by an augmentation of heat 
be made to sprout in forty-eight hour*. 
The stumps of trees often sprout, and pro- 
duce a new forest Potatoes will sprout 
and produce a crop, although pared and 
deprived of all their buds or eyes. 

2. To shoot into ramifications. 

Vitriol it apt to sprout with moisture. Baeem. 

3. To grow, like shoots of plants. 

And on the ashes sprouting plumes appear. 

Ticket. 

SPROUT, n. The shoot of a plant ; a shoot 
from the need, or feom the stump or from, 
the root of a plant or tree. The sprouts 
of the cane, in Jamaica are called ratoons. 

Edwards, W. Ind. 
2. A shoot from the end of a branch. The 
young shoots of shrubs are called sprouts, 
and in the forest often furnish browse for 
cattle. 

SPROUTS, n. plur. Young coleworts. 

Johnson. 

I SPRUCE, a. Nice ; trim-; neat without ele- 
gance or dignity ; formerly applied to 
| tilings with a serious meaning ; now ap- 
plied to persons only. 

He is so spruce, that lie never can be gen- 
teel Tatter 

SPRUCE, v. t. To trim , to dress with great 
neatness. 

SPRUCE, v. i. To dress one’s self with af- 
fected neatness. 

SPRUCE, n. The fir-tree , a name given to 
a species of evergreen, the Emus nigra, 
which is used in families to give flavor to 
beer. It is used by way of decoction, or 
in the essence. 

SPRUCE-BEER, n. A kind of beer which 
is tinctured with spruce, cither by means 
of the essence or by decoction. 
SPRU'CELY, adv. With extreme or affected 
neatness. 

SPRU'CENESS, n. Neatness without taste 
or elegance ; trimness ; fineness ; quaint- 
ness. 

SPRUE, r. A matter formed in the mouth 
in certain diseases. 

2. In Scotland, that which is thrown off in 
casting metals ; scona. 

SPRUG, v. t. To make smart. [Not in use.] 
SPRUNG, pret. and po. of Sprmg. The man 
sprung over the ditch ; the mast is sprung ; 
a hero sprung from a race of kings. 
SPRUNT,ti.i. To spring up, to germinate; 

to spring forward. [Not in use.] 

SPRUNT, r. Any thing short and not easily 
bent [Not m use.] 9 

2. A leap ; a spring [Not in use.] 

3. A steep ascent in a road. [Local ] 
SPRUNT, o. Active; vigorous; strong; be- 
coming strong. [Not muse] 

SPRUNT'LYjotfe. Vigorously ; youthfully ; 
like a young man. [ Not in use.] 

B. Jons on. 

8PRY, a. Having great power of Jeapmgor 
running ; nimble ; active; vigorous. [This 
word U in common use in New England, 
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and is donbtiem a contraction of sprig. 
See Sprightly.] 

SPUD, a. [Dan. spyd, a spear ; Ice. spioai. 
It coincides with nrif.T A short knife. 
[Little used.] 

2. Any short thing ; in eontempt Swift. 

3. A tool of the fork kind, used by fermors. 
SPUD, v. t. To dig or loosen the earth with 

a spud. [Local.] 

SPUME, »». [L. & It. spuma ; Sp. espumst. 1 
Froth ; foam, scum; frothy matter raised 
on liquors or fluid substances by boiling, 
.effervescence or agitatioiv 
SPUME, v. i. To froth ; to foam. 
SPUMES'CENCE, r. Frothiness; the state 
of foaming. Kirwan. 

SPU'MOUS, \ a. [L. spumeus.] Consisting 
SPUfMY, 4 J of froth or scum ; foamy 
The spumy waves proclaim the wat'ry war. 

I fry den 

The spumous and florid state of the blood 
Arbutknot 

SPUN, pret. and pp. of Spin. 

SPUNGE, R. [L. spongia ; Gr. rroyym; 
Fr. eponge ; It spugna ; Sp. esponja , Sax 
ypongea ; D. spons.] 

1. A porous marine substance, found adhe- 

ring to rocks, shells, &c. under water, and 
on rocks about the shore at low water. It 
is generally supposed to be of animal ori- 
gin, and it consists of a fibrous reticulated 
substance, covered by a soft gelatinous 
matter, but in which no polypes have hi- 
therto been observed. It is so porous as 
to imbibe a great quantity of water, and 
ia used for various purposes in the arts and 
in surgery. Encyc. C inner 

2. In gunnery, an instrument for cleaning 
cannon after a discharge. It consists of u 
cylinder of wood, covered with lainb skin. 
For small guns, it is commonly fixed to 
one end of the handle of the rammer. 

3. In the manege, the extremity or noiul of 
a horse-shoe, answenng to the heel. 

Pyrotechnical sjiungr, is made of umshroomH 
or ftingi, growing on old oaks, ash, fir, flr< 
which arc Doiled in water, dried and beaten, 
then put in a strong lye prepared with 
saltpeter, and again dried in an oven. 
This makes the black match or tindei 
brought from Germany. Encyt 

SPUNGE, v. t To wipe with a wot spunge , 
as, to spttngt a slate. 

2. To wipe out with a spunge, as letters or 
writing. 

3. To cleanse with a spunge ; as, to spunge 
a cannon. 

4. To wipe out completely ; to extinguish 
or destroy. 

SPUNGE, v. t. To suck in or imbibe, as a 
spunge. 

2. To gain by mean arts, by intrusion or 
hanging on , os, an idler who spunges on 
his neighbor. 

SPUN 6 'ED, pp. Wiped with a spunge; 

wiped out ; extinguished. 

SPUNG'ER, r. One who uses a spume ; a 

8PUh&'IFORM, a. [spunge mil form.] Re- 
sembling a spunge ; son and porous ; po- 

SPUNG'INESS, >». The quality or state of 
being spungy, or porous tike spunge. * 
Harney 
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SPUNG'ING-HOUSE, n. Abatkfshouseto 
put debtors in 

SPUNG IOUS, a Full of small cavities, like 
a spunge, as, spungious bones Cheyne 
SPUNGY, a Soft and full of cavities , of 
an open, loose, pliable texture , as, a spungy 
excrescence , spungy earth , spungy cake , 
the spumy substance of the lungs 
2 Full of email cavities , as, spungy bones 


cavities , as, spungy bones 

1 Wet, drenched, soaked and soft, like 
spunge 

4 Having the quality of imbibing fluids 
SPUN -HAY, n Hay twisted into ropes for 
convenient carnage on a military expedi- 
tion 

SPUNK, n [probably from punk ] Touch 
wood , wood that readily takes hre Hence, 

2 Vulgarly, an inflammable temper, spirit 
as, a man of spunk 111 natured observe 
turns touched his spunk [low] 

SPUN'-Y'ARN, ft Among seamen, a line or 
cord formed of two or three rope yarns 
twisted 

SPUR, n [Sax ppujt D spoor G sporn, 
Dan spore, Ir spor , W yspardun , Fr 
eperoti, It sprone coinciding in elements 
with spear Class Br ] 

1 An instrument having a rowol or little 
wheel with sharp points, worn on horse 
men s heels to prick the horses for hasten 
ing then pace 

Girt with ruhty sword and spur Ilttdtbrai 
Hence, to set spurs to a horse, is to 
pnek him and put him upon a run 

2 Incitement, instigation The love of 
glory is the spur to heroic deeds 

*} The largest oi principal loot of a tret 
hence perhaps, the shirt wooden buttress 
of a post, [that is, m both cases a shoot ] 

\ 1 he hard pointed projection on a cock’s 
leg, which serves as an instrument of dt 
fense and annoyance Ray 

*> Something that projects , a snag Shak 

6 In America, a mountain that shoots from 
any other mountain or range of moun 
tains, and extends to some distance m a 
lateral direction, or at right angles 

7 That which excites We say upon the 
spur of the occasion , that is, the circum 
stances or emergency which calls for un 
mediate action 

8 A sea swallow Ray 

y The hinder part of the nectary in certain 

flowers, shaped like a cock s spur 

Martyn 

10 Amorbidshoot or excrescence in gram, 
particularly m rye [br ergot ] 

11 In old fortification*, a wall that crosses 
a part of the rampart and joins to the town 
wall 

SPUR, v t [Ir sporam ] To pnek with 
spurs , to incite to a more hasty pace , as, 
to spur a horse 

2 To incite , to instigate , to urge or en- 
courage to action, or to a more vigorous 
pursuit of an object Some men are spur- 
red to action by the love of glory, others 
by the love of power Let affection spur 
us to social and domestic duties. Lodes 

8 To impel , to drive 

Love will not be •purr'd to what it lothss. 

Shak 

4. To put spun on 

Spurt of ike beams, in a ship, are curving 


timbers, serving ss half beams to support 
the deck, where whole beams cannot be 
used. 

SPUR, v i To travel with great expedition 
The Parti tans shall be thaw, 

And spurring from the fight, oonfess their 
fear [ Unusual ] Dryden 

2 lo press forward 

Some bold men— by spurring on, refine them 
selves Grew 

SPUR GALL, v t [spur and gall ] To gall 
or wound with a spur Shak 

SPUR'GALL, n A place galled or exco- 
riated by much using of the spur 
SPUR'GALLLl), pp Galled or hurt by a 
spur as, a spurgalled hackney Pope 

SPUR6L, n [fr epurge , It. tpurgo, a 
purge, from L pur go, expurgo ] A plant 
of the genus Euphorbia 
SPUR6L-FLAX,n A plant [L thymcUra] 
SPUROr E-LAUREL, n The Daphne lau- 
reola, a shrub, a native of Europe 
SPURGE-OLIVE, n Mezereon, a shrub of 
the genus Daphne 

SPURGE WORT, n A plant [L xtphton ] 
SPURG'ING, for Purging , not in use 

B Jons on 

SPU RIOUS, a [L spunus ] Not genuine , 
not proceeding fiom the true source, or 
from the source pretended , counterfeit , 
false, adulterate Spurious writings are 
such as are not composed by the authors to 
whom they are ascribed Spurious drugs 
are common The reformed churches re 
jeet spurious ceremonies and traditions 
2 Not legitimate , bastard, as, spurious is 
sue By the laws of England, one begot 
ten and bom out of lawftil matrimony, is a 
spurious child 

Spurious disease, a disease not of th§ genuine 
type, but bearing a resemblance in its 
symptoms 

SPIT RIOUSLY, adv Countorfeitly , falsely 
SPU'RIOUSNESS n The state or quality 
ol bung counterfeit, false or not genuine 
as, the spui tousnest of drugs, of coin or of 
writings 

2 Illegitimacy , the state of being bastard, 
or not ol legitimate birth , as, the spurious 
ness of issue 

SPUR 1 ING, « Asmallseafish 
SPUR'I ING LINE, n Among seamen, the 
lini which forms the communication be- 
tween the wheel and the tell-tale 
SPURN v t [Sax ypupnan , Ir sporam , 
L spemo aspenor , from the root of spur, 
or from kuking ] 

1 To kick , to drive back or away, as with 

the foot Shak 

2 To reject with disdain, to scorn to re- 
ceive or accept What multitudes of ra 
bona! beings spurn the offers of eternal 
happiness ! 

8 fo treat with contempt Locke 

SPURN, v t To manifest disdain m reject 
ing any thing , as, to spurn at the gracious 
offers of pardon 

2 To make contemptuous opposition, to 
manifest disdain in resistance 
Nay more, to spurn at your most royal unage 
Shak 

3* To kick or toss up the heels 

Ths drunken chairman in the kennel ipums 
Gay 


SPURN, n DudmnfM rejection , contemp- 
tuous treatment 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit ef the unworthy takes 

SPURN'ED, pp Rejected with disdain, 
treated with contempt 
SPURN'ER, n One who spurns. 
SPURN'EY, n A plant Did 

SPURNING, opr Rejecting with contempt 
SPURN -WA fER, » In ships, a channel 
at the end of a deck to restrain the water 
SPURRE, n A name of the sea swallow 
SPUR'RED,pp Furnished with spun 
2 a Wearing spurs, or having shoots like 
spurs 

SPUR'RER, n One who uses spurs 
SPUR'RIER, n One whose occupation is 
to make spurs 

SPUR-ROk 'AL, n A gold com, first made 
m the reign of Edward IV In the reign 
of James 1 its value was fifteen shillings 
Sometimes written spur-rtal or ryal 

Beatm 

SPUR RY, n A plant of the genus Spergula 
SPURr, v t [Sw spruta, Dan spruder 
and sproyter, to spout, to sauirt, to synnge 
The English word has suffered a transpo 
sition of letters It is from the root of 
sprout, — which see ] 

To throw out, as a liquid m a stream , to 
drive or force out with violence, as a liquid 
from a pipe or small onfice , as, to spurt 
water from the mouth, or other liquid from 
a tube 

SPURT, t t lo gush or issue out in a 
stream, as liquor from a cask to rush 
from a confined place m a small stream 
Then the small jet which hasty hands unlock 
Spurts in the gard ner’s eyes who turns the 
cock Pope 

SPUR1, n A sudden or violent ejection or 
gushing of a liquid substance from a tube 
onfice or other confined place a jet 
2 A sudden or short occasion or exigency , 
sudden effort [Pulgar] 

SPURl'LE, v i [from spurt ] To shoot in 
a scattering manner [Little used ] 

Drayton 

SPUR' WAY, n [spur and way ] A horse 
path , a narrow way , a bndle road a 
way for a single beast [Aof used m the 
United States ] 

SPU TATI ON, n [L sputo, to spit ] The 
act of spitting [iVot used ] Harvey 

SPU TAIIVE, a [supra ] Spitting much, 
inclined to spit [Not used ] Wotton 
SPU1 TER, t> t [D sputten, to spout, Sw 
spotta, L sputo, to spit It belongs to the 
loot of spout and spit, of the latter it seems 
to be a diminutive J 

1 To spit, or to emit saliva from the mouth 
m small or scattered portions, as in rapid 
speaking 

2 To throw out moisture in small detached 

C l , as, green wood sputtering in the 
e Dryden 

S To fly off m small particles with some 
crackling or noise. 

When sparkling lamps their sputtering lights 
advance. Drydtn 

4 To utter words hastily and indistinctly , 
literally, to spend small, to speak so rapid- 
ly as to emit saliva. 
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i m they fell a s put t er i p § at mm 
like two toasting apples. Ce a gr ee e, 

SPUTTER, *. L Tothrow oat widiLe 
•ud noise; to otter with indiatroctneee. 

In the mkkt of cinnw — to s putte r eat ti 
basest accusations. 

SPUTTER, n. Moist matter dumm out 
In mull particles. 

SPUTTERED, op. Thrown out in small 
portions, as liquids ; ottered with haste and 
mdistractnees, as 1 


SPUTTERER, n. One that sputters. 
SPUTTERING, ppr. Emitting in small 
particles; uttering rapidly and indistinctly ; 


SPY, i». [It. spin; Fr. espion; Sp. espia, 
D. speeds; G. spdher; Dan. tpejder; W. 
vspetaw, to espy, to explore ; yspeitkiaw, to 
look about ; yspaith, that is open, risible ; 
pa ith, an opening, a prospect, a glance. 
Class Bd ; unless die word u a contraction, 
and of Class Sg.] 

1 . A person sent into an enemy’s camp to 
inspect their works, ascertain their strength 
ana their intentions, to watch their move- 
ments, and secretly communicate intelli- 
gence to the proper officer. By the laws 
of war among all civilised nations, a spy 
is subjected to capital punishment 

2. A person deputed to watch the conduct 

of others. Drydeu. 

3. One who watches the conduct of others. 

These wretched spies of wit Dryden. 

SPY, v.t. To see; to gain sight of ; to dis- 
cover at a distance, or in a state of con- 
cealment. It is the same as espy ; as, to 
spy land from the mast-head of a ship. 

As tiger spied two gentle fawns. Milton. 

One in reading skipped over all sentences 
where he spied a note of admiration. Swtft 

2. To discover by close search or examina- 
tion ; as, a lawyer in examining the plead- 
ings in a case, spies a defect. 

3. To explore; to view, inspect and exa- 
mine secretly , as a country; usually with 
out. 

Moses sent to spy out Jaaser, and they took 
the villages thereof Num. xxi. 

SPY, v. i. To Bearch narrowly, to scruti- 
nise. 

It is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abase. Skak. 

SPY'-BO AT, it. [ spy and boat.'} A boat sent 
to make discoveries and bring intelligence. 

Arbuthnot. 

SPY'-GLASS, n. The popular name of a 
small telescope, useftil in viewing distant 
objects. 

SQUAB, a. [In G. quappe is a quab, an eel- 
pout; quabbrlig, plump, sleek; quabbeln, 
to be plump or sleek, and to vibrate, Eng. 
to wobble ; Dan. quabbe, an eelpout ; quop- 
fed, fat, plump, jolly, our vulgar whopping; 
quopper, to ahake.j 

1. JTat; thick; plump; bulky. 

Nor the squab daughter, nor the wife were 
nice. Betterton. 

2. Unfledged; unfethered; as, a squab 

pigeon. Ktng. \ 

SQUAB, *. A young pigeon or dove. [This 
word is in common or general use in 
America, and almost the only sense in 
which it is used is the one here given. Jt 
Is sometimes used in the sense of AM, 

v£T? J 
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2* A kind of serfk as oswok ; a 
emfcio*. [MX meed it » America*) 
SQUAB, ed*. Striking at onoe; with a heavy 
Ml; plump. 

The eagle d rop pe d the t ss s si s i squab upon 
a reck. [Lem undue t meed) VMstm nge. 

[The vulgar word me sh ap or whop, is 
used in a like seaae in America. It is 
found in Chaucer.} 

SQUAB, v. i To fall phtmp; to strike at one 
dash, or with a heavy stroke. [Not used) 
SQUAB'BISH, \ e. Thick; fot; heavy. 
SQUABEY, / Harvey. 

SQUABDLE, v. i. fl know not the origin 
of this word, but it seems to be from the 
root of wabble ; G. quabbeln i, to vibrate, to 
quake, to be sleek. See 

1. To contend for superiority ; to scuffle ; to 
struggle ; as, two parsons squabble in sport. 

2. To contend ; to wrangle ; to quarrel. 

Gtanville. 

3. To debate peevishly; to dispute. If there 
must be disputes, it is less criminal to 
squabble than to murder. 

[Squabble is not an elegant word in any of I 
iu uses. In some of them it is low.] 
SQUAB'BLE, a. A scuffle ; a wrangle ; a 
brawl ; a petty quarrel. Arbuthnot. 

SQUAB'BLER, n. A contentious persoh ; a 
brawler. 

SQUAB'BLING, ppr. Scuffling; contend- 
ing; wrangling. 

SQUAB'- PIE, n. [squab and pie.] 
made of squabs or young pigeons. 

SQUAD, «. [Fr. escouade. ] A company of] 
armed men ; a party learning military ex- 
ercise ; any small party. 

SQUAD'RON, n. [ Yr.escadron ; It squadra, 
a squadron, a square; Sp. esquadron ; from 
L. quadratus, square ; quadra, to square ; 
allied to quatuor, four.] 

1 . In i ts pnmary sense , a square or square 
form ; and hence, a square body of troops; 
a body drawn up in a square. So Milton 
has used the word. 

Those half rounding guards 
Just met, and closing stood in squadron 
join’d. 

[This sense is probably obsolete, unless 
in poetry.] 

2. A body of troops, infantry or cavalry, in- 
definite in number. 

3. A division of a fleet ; a detachment of] 

ships of war, employed on a particular ex- 
pedition ; or one third part of a naval ar- 
mament Mar. Did. 

SQUAD'RONED, a. Formed into snua- 
drons or squares. Muton. 

SQUAL'ID, a. [L. squalidue , from squaleo, 
to be foul. Qu. W. qual, vile.] Foul; 
filthy; extremely dirty. 

Uaconb’d his locks, and squalid his attir*. 

Dryden. 

SQUTtL'IDNESS, «. Foulness, filthiness. * 
SQUALL, «. i. [Sw .sqvhla; Dan. squaldrtr, 
to prate. These words me probably of om 
family; but squall, like squeal, is probably 
from the root of Sax. gyllan, to creak, or 
Heb. 'rp, D. gtilon, to yell; or ie formed 
team mail) 

To cry out; to scream or cry violently; as 
a woman frightened, or a child in anger or 
distress ; as, the infant equalled. 

Arbuthnot. Pepe.\ 
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SQUALL,* AlntttMtti > hotkey. 

A “"“***$& 

j SQUALLIER, a. A screamer; cost** arias 
load. 

SQUALLING, ppr. Crying oat hateUy t 
■creaming. . 

SQUALL'Y, a. Abounding with eqnalh; 
disturbed often with sudden and violent 
gusts of wind ; as, equally weather. 

2. In agnculturt, broken into detached 
pieces ; interrupted by unproductive spots. 
[Local) 

SQU A 'LOR, n. [L.] Foulness; filthiness ; 


SQUAM'IFORM, o. [L. squama, a eerie, 
and form.'] Having the form or shape of 
scries. 

SQUAMIG'EROUS, a. [ h.equamiger ; squa- 
ma, a scale, and gero, to bear.] Bearing 
or having scries. 

SQUA'MOUS, a. [L. squamotus) Scaly; 
covered with series ; as, the squamous 
cones of the pine. Woodward. 

SQUANDER, v. t [G. verschwenden, pro- 
bably from trenden, to turn.] 

1. To spend lavishly or proftisely ; to spend 
prodigally; to dlaaipate; to waste without 
economy or judgment ; as, to squander an 
estate. 

They often squander'd, but they never give. 


Ths crime of squandering health ie equal to 
the folfy. Bambler. 

2. To scatter; to disperse. 

Our squander’d troops he rallies. Dryden. 
[7a this application not now used) 
SQUANDERED, pp. Spent lavishly end 
without necessity or use; wasted; dissi- 
pated, as property. 

SQUANDERER, n. One who spends his 
money prodigally, without necessity or 
use ; a spendthrift ; a prodigal ; a waster ; 
a lavisher. Locke. 

SQUANDERING, ppr. Sending lavishly ; 
wasting. 

SQUARE, a. [W. cwdr ; Fr. carrf,quarri ; 
perhaps Gr. tteu, contracted from *«{«. 
This i§ probably not a contraction of L. 
quadratus .] 

1. Having four equal sides and four right 
angles, as, a square room ; a square figure. 

2 Forming a right angle ; as, an instrument 
for striking lines square. Moeon. 

3. Parallel ; exactly suitable , true. 

She's a most triumphant lady, if report be 
square to her. f Unusual ] Shah. 

4. 1 1 aving a straight front, or a frame formed 
with straight lines ; not curving ; ae, a roan 
of a square frame ; a square built man. 

5. That does equal justico ; exact; frir; ho- 
nest ; as, square dealing. 

6. Even, leaving no balance. Let tts make 
or leave the accounts square. 


Square 

Die square root of a quantity or number is 
that which, multiplied by ReeK^ produces 
the square. Thus 7 it the square root of 
49, for 7 x 7ss49. 

In seaden’s language, the yard* are square, 
when they are armnged at right angles 
with the mast or the keeL The yards and 
4 K 
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tails are said sbo to be square, when they 
are of greater extent than usuaL^ 

SQUARE, «. A figure having four equal 
sides and tour right angles. 

2. An area of four sides, with houses on 
each side. 

The statue of Alexander VII. stands in the 
large •quart of the town. Addison. 

3. The oontentof the side of a figure squared. 

4. An instrument among mechanics by 
which they form right angles, or other- 
wise measure angles. 

5. In geometry and arithmetic, a square or 
square number is the product of a number 
multiplied by itself. Thus 64 is the square 
of 8, for 8x 8=64. 

6. Rule; regularity; exact proportion ; just- 
ness of workmanship and conduct 

They of Galatia much more out of ignore. 

Hooker. 

I have not kept my tqttare. Shak 

[Not in use.] 

7. A square body of troops ; a squadron ; 
as, the brave squares of war. [Not in use.] 

Shak. 

8. A quaternion; four. [Not in me.] Shak. 

9. Level; equality. 

Ws live not on the square with such os these. 

0 Dryden. 

10. In astrology , quartile ; the position of 

planets distant ninety degrees from each 
other. [06s.] Milton. 

1 1 . Rule ; conformity ; accord. I shall break 
no squares with another for a trifle. 

Squares go. Let us see how the squares go, 
that is, how the game procoeds ; a phrase 
taken from the game of chess, the chess 
board being formed with squares. 

L' Estrange. 

SQUARE, v. t. [Fr. eqitamr and carver.'] 

1. To form with four equal sides and four 
right angles. 

2. To reduce to a square ; to form to right 
angles ; as, to square mason’s work. 

3. To reduce to any given measure or stand- 
ard. Shak 

4. To adjust; to regulate; to mold; to shape ; 
as, to square our actions by the opinions of 
others ; to square our lives by the precepts 
of the Oospel. 

5. To accommodate ; to fit ; as, square my 

trial to my strength. Milton. 

6. To respect in quartile. Creech. 

7. To make even, so as to leave no difference 
or balance ; as, to square accounts; a po- 
pular phrase. 

8. In arithmetic, to multiply a number by it- 
self; as, to square the number. 

9. In seamen’s language, to square the yards, 
is to place them at right angles with the 
mast or keel. 

SQUARE, e. i. To suit ; to fit ; to quadrate ; 
to accord or agree. His opinions do not 
square with the doctrines of philosophers. 

2. To quarrel ; to go to opposite sides. 

Are you such tools 

To square for this t Shak. 

[Not in use.] 

SQUARENESS, n. The state of being 
square ; as, an instrument to try thesyvore- 
ness of work. Moron. 

SQUARE-RIGGED, a. In seam&n’s hm- 
guage, a vessel is square-rigged when her 
principal sails are extend® aby yards sus- 


pended by the middk, and not by stays, 
gaffi, booms and lateen yards. Thus a 
ship and a brig are square-rigged vessels. 

Mar. Did. 

SQUA'RE-S AIL, n. In seamen’s language, a 
sail extended to a yard suspended Ire the 
middle. Mar. Did. 

SQUARISH, a. Nearly square. Pennant. 
SQUARROUS, a. [Qu. Gr. s*x*t*> scurf] 
In botany, scurfy or ragged, or toll of 
scales; rough; jagged. A squarrous ca- 
lyx consists of scales very widely divari- 
cating ; a squarrous leaf is divided into 
shreds or jags, raised above the plane of 
the leaf, and not parallel to it. Martyn. 
SQUASH, v. t. [from the root of quash, L. 
quasso , Fr. cower.] 

To crush ; to beat or press into pulp or a 
flat mass. 

SQUASH, n. Something soft and easily 
crushed. Shak. 

2. [Qu. Gr. ff/KVog.] A plant of the genus 
Cucurbita, and its fruit ; a culinary vege- 
table. 

3. Something unripe or soft ; in contempt. 

This squash , this gentleman. Shak. 

4. A sudden fall of a heavy soft body. 

Arbuthnot. 

5. A shock of soft bodies. 

My fall was stopp’d by a terrible squash. 
[Vulgar ] Swift. 

SQUAT, v. i. [W. yswatiaw, from yswad, a 
falling or throw ; It. quatto, squat, close ; 
quattare, to squat, to cower, to lurk. It 
may perhaps he allied to It. guatare, to 
watch, Fr. guetler, to wait, to wntch.] 

1. To sit down upon the hams or heels ; as 
a human being. 

2. To sit close to the ground; to cower; as 
an animal. 

3. in Massachusetts and some other states of 
America, to settle on another’s land with- 
out pretense of title ; a practice very com- 
mon in the wilderness. 

SQUAT, v t. To bruise or make flat by a 
fall. [Not in use.] Barret. 

SQUAT, a. Sitting on the hams or heels , 
Bitting close to the ground ; cowering. 

Him there they found, 

Squat like a toad, dore at the ear of Eve. 

Milton. 

2. Short and thick, like the figure of an ani- 
mal squatting. 

The head of the squill insect is broad and 
squat. (brew 

SQUAT, n. The posture of one that sits on 
his hams, or close to the ground. Dryden. 

2. A sudden or crushing toll. [Not in wre.] 

Herbert. 

3. A sort of mineral. Woodward. 

SQUATT, «. Among miners, a bed of ore 

extending but a little distance. 
SQUATTER, n. One that squats or sits 
# close. 

2. In the United States , one that settles on 
new land without a title. 

SQUAW, n. Among some tribes of American 
Indians, a female or wife. 

SQUEAK, v. s. [Sw. sqvhka, to cry like a 
frog ; G. quicken ; W. gwiqian, to squeak. 
Thu word probably belongs to the family 
of quack. Class Gk.] 

1. To litter a sharp shrill cry, usually of 
short duration ; to cry with an acute tone, 
aa an animal ; or to make a sharp noise, 


as a pipe or quin, a wheal, a door and the 
like. Wheels squeak only when the axle- 
tree is dry. 

Who can endure to hear one of the rough old 
Romani, squeaking through the mouth of an 
eunuch f 


Zoilus calls the companions at Ulysses, the 
squeaking pigs of Homer. Pope. 

2. To break silence or secrecy tor fear or 
pain ; to speak. Dryden. 

SQUEAK, n. A sharp shrill sound suddenly 
uttered, either of the human voice or of 
any animal or instrument, such aa a child 
utters in acute pain, or as pigs utter, or as 
is made by carriage wheels when diy, or 
by a pipe or reed. 

SQUE'AKER, «. One that utters a sharp 
shrill sound. 


SQUE'AKING, ppr. Crying with a sharp 
voice; making a sharp sound; as, a squeak- 
ing wheel. 

SQUEAL, v . ». [This is only a different or- 
thography of squall / Ir. sgal, a squealing. 
See Squall.] 

To cry with a sharp shrill voice. It is used 
of animals only, and chiefly of swine. It 
agrees in sense with squeak, except that 
squeal denotes a more continued cry than 
squeak, and the latter is not limited to ani- 
mals. We say, a squealing hog or pig, a 
squealing child, but more generally a 
squalling child. 


SQUE'ALING, ppr. Uttering a sharp shrill 
sound or voice , as, a squealing pig. 
SQUE'AMISH, a. [probably from the root 

of wamble ] 

Literally, having a stomach ihat is easily 
turned, or that readily nauseates any thing; 
hence, nice to excess in taste ; fastidious ; 
easily disgusted; apt to be offended at 
trifling improprieties ; scrupulous. 

Quoth he, that honor ’• very squeamish 
That takes a baiting for a blemish. 

Hudibras. 


His muse is rustic, and perhaps too plain 
The men of squeamish taste to entertain. 

Southern. 

SQUE'AMISHLY, adv. In a fastidious man- 
ner ; with too much nicenesa. 
SQUE'AMISHNESS, n. Excessive nice- 
ness ; vicious delicacy of taste ; fastidious- 
ness ; excessive scrupulousness. 

The thorough-paced politician must pre- 
sently laugh at the squeamishntss of bis con- 
science South. 

SQUE'ASINESS, n. Nausea. [Not used.] 
[See Queasiness.] 

SQUE'ASY, a. Queasy; nice; squeamish; 

scrupulous. [Not used.] [See Queasy.] 
SQUEEZE, o. t. [Arm. quasqu, goasca ; W. 
gwasgu.] 

1. To press between two bodies ; to pess 
closely; as, to squeene an orange with the 
fingers or with on instrument ; to squeeze 
the hand in friendship. 

2. To oppress with hardships, burdens and 
taxes ; to harass ; to crush. 

In a civil war, people must expect to be 
squeeted with the burden. L' Estrange. 

3. To hug ; to embrace closely. 

4. To force between close bodies ; to com- 
pel or cause to pass; as, to squeene wster 
through felt 

To squeene out, to force out by pressure, as 
a liquid. 
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SQUEEZE, *. i To praas; to verge om'i 
way; to pm by pw wing ; as, to eqmeae 
hard to get through a crowd. 

2. To crowd. 

To squeeze through, to paw through by preas- 
ing_ and utging forward. 

SQUEEZE, ft. Pramure ; c omp re ss ion be- 
tween bodies. Phillip*. 

2. A close huff or embrace. 

SQUEE'ZED^. Prewed between bodies 
compressed: oppressed. 

SQUEE'ZING, ppr. Pressing ; compress- 
ing; crowding; oppressing. 

SQUEE'ZING, ». The act or pressing ; c 


2? That which' fa forced out by pressure 
dregs. 

The dregs and squeezings of the brain. Pope. 
SQUELCH, \ v. t. To crash. [A low word 
SQUELSH, / <md not used.] 

SQUELCH, ft. A heavy fall. [Low and not 
used.] Hudibras 

SQUIB, ft. [This word probably belongs to 
the family of whip ; denoting that which is 
.thrown.] 

1. A little pipe or hollow cylinder of paper, 
filled with powder or combustible matter 
and sent into the air, burning and bunting 
with a crack ; a cracker. 

Lampoons, like squib*, may make a present 
blase. Waller. 

The making and selling of ifmb* is punish- 
able. Blackttcme. 

2. A sarcastic speech or little censorious, 
writing published ; a petty lampoon. 

3. A pretty fellow. [Not in use.] 

The squib*, in the common phrase, are called 

libellers. Taller. 

SQUIB, v. t. To throw squibs ; to utter sar- 
castic or severe reflections ; to contend in 
petty dispute ; as, two members of a so- 
ciety sqmb a little in debate. [ Colloquial .] 
SQUIB'BING, ppr. Throwing squibs or se- 
vere reflections. 

SQUIB'BING, ». The act cf throwing squibs 
or severe reflections. 

SQUILL, n. [Fr. squille, L. squiUa, a squill, 
a lobster or prawn ; It squiUa, a squill, a 
sea-onion, a little bell ; tquillare , to ring , 
Sp. esqutla , a small bell, a shrimp.] 

1. A plant of the genus Scilla. ft has a 
large acrid bulbous root like an onion, 
which is used in medicine. 

2. A fish, or rather a crustaceous animal, of 

the genua Cancer. Encyc. 

3. An insect, called squill insect from its re- 

semblance to the fish, having a long body 
covered with a crust, the head broad and 
squat Grew. 

SQUIN'ANCY, ft. [It tqvinaMxia; Fr. tqui- 
nancie.'] The quinsy, — which see. 
itaftcy fa not used.] 

SQUINT, «. [D. schwa, sloping, oblique ; 
echuinte, a slope; W. ysgemutw, to spread, 
to sprinkle, to squint, from ysgam, to 
spread, to sprinlde. We see the sense is 
to deviate Grom a direct line, to wander or 
•hootofE] 

1. Looking obliquely ; having the optic axes 
directed to different objects. 

2. Looking with suspicion. 

SQUINT, e. ». To see obliquely. 

Some can squint when they wilt 
2. To have (he axes of the eyes directed to 
different objects. 
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9. To slope; to deviate front a true fine; to 
run obliquely, Kkrwcn. 

SQUINT, c, t To tom the eye to an ob- 
lique position ; to look indirectly ; as, to 
•quint an eye. B* 

2. To form the eye to oblique vision. 

He gives the web and the pin, squints the 
eye, and makes the bare-Hp. Shak. 

SQUINT-EYED, a. Haring eyes that 
•quint ; haring oblique vision. KnoUee. 

2. Oblique; indirect; malignant; a *, •quint- 

eyed praise. Denham. 

3. Looking obliquely or by side glances ; as, 
squint-eyed jealousy or envy. 

SQUINTIFE'GO, ft. Squinting. [Aeon/ 
word and not to be need.) Dryden. 

SQUINTING, ppr . Seeing or looking ob- 
liquely ; looking by side glances. 
SQUINT'ING/ftT the act or habit of look- 
ing obliquely. 

SQUINT'INGLY. ado. With an oblique 
look ; by sido glances. 

SQUINT, v. i. To look squint. [A cant 
word not to be need.] Shah. 

SQUIR, v t. squur. To throw; to thrust; 

to drive. [Ob*.] Taller, 

SQUIRE, «. [a popular contraction of] 


tsc^nre. See Esquire.] 


1 . In Great Britain, the title of a gentleman 

next in rank to a knight. Shah. 

2. In Great Britain, an attendant on a noble 

warrior. Dryden. Pope. 

3. An attendant at court. Shak. 

4. In the United States, the title of magis- 
trates and lawyers. In New England, it 
is particularly given to justices of tni 
and judges. 

5. The title customarily given to gentlemen. 
SQUIRE, v. t. To attend as a squire. 

Chaucer. 

2. In colloquial language, to attend as a beau 
or gallant for aid and protection ; 
squire a lady to the garaens. 
SQUI'REHOOD, \ n. The rank and state of 
SQUI'RESIllfc, / a squire. Shelton. 
SQUI'RELY, a. Becoming a squire. Shelton. 
SQUIRM. [See Swarm.] 

Squirm is the popular pronunciation in 
Amprica. It signifies to move as a worm. 
SQUIR'REL, «. squur'rel. [Fr. ecureuil; 
L. sciurus ; Gr. am ot/foe, said to be a com- 
pound of rum, shade, and tops, tail.] 

A small quadruped of the genus Sciurus, or- 
der of (Hires, and class Mammalia. The 
squirrel has two cutting teeth in each jaw, 
four toes on the fore feet, end five on the 
hind feet Several species are enumerated. 
Among these are trie gray, the red, and 
the black squirrel. These animals are re- 
markably nimble, running up trees and 
leaping from branch to branch with sur- 
prising agility. They subsist on nuts, of . 
which they lay up a store for winter, some 
of them in hollow trees, others in the oart|p 
Their flesh is delicate food. 

SQUIRREL HUNT, n. In America, the 
hunting and shooting of squirrels by a 


SQUIRT, is. An instrament wfah which a 
liquid fa ejected in a stream with 6*0*. 

2. A small quick stream. 

SQUIRTER; n. One that squirts. 

[?%fr word w> all tie forme, fa mtlgar .l 

Squirting cucumber, a sort of wild ouenttoer, 
so called from the sudden bunting of its 
capsules when ripe; the Momoriica ek~ 
terium. 

STAB, v. t. [This word contains the ele- 
ments, and is probably from the primary 
sense, of the L. stobUis, stahilio, e/wo, D. 
stipoen, to point or prick, Eng. st^faad a 
multitude of others in many languages. 
The radical sense is to thrust; but I know 
not to what Oriental roots they are allied, 


company of men. 
SQUIRT, e. < 


t. equurt. [from some root in 
Clam Gr or Wr, signifying to throw or 
drive.] 

To eject or drive out of a narrow pipe or 
orifice, in a stream ; as, to squirt water. 

SQUIRT, *.«. To throw out words ; to fat 
fly. [AT* to mm.] L' Estrange. 


unless to the Heb. nr, Ar. v 

Class Sb. No. 35. 37. or Class Db. No. 46. 
53.44.) 

1. To pieroe with a pointed weapon ; as, to 
be stabbed by a daggeror a spear ; to stab 
fish or eels. 

2. To wound mischievously or mortally ; to 
kill by the thrust of a pointed instrument. 

Philips. 

3. To injure secretly or by malicious false- 
hood or slander ; as, to stab reputation. 

STAB, v. i. To give a wound with a jwinted 
weapon. 

Nons shall dare 

With shorten'd sword to stab in closer war. 

Dryden. 

2. To give a mortal wound. 

He speaks poniards, and every word stabs. 

Shak. 

To stab at, to offer a stab ; to thrust a point- 
ed weapon at. 

STAB, n. The thrust of a pointed weapon. 

2. A wound with a shara pointed weapon ; 
as, to fall by the stab of an assassin. 

3. An injury given in tho dark ; a sly mis- 
chief ; as, a stab given to character. 

STAB'BED, pp. Piorced with a pointed 
weapon ; killed with a spear or other 
pointed instrument. 

STAB'BER, «. One that stabs, a privy 
murderer. 

STAB'BING, vpr. Piercing with a pointed 
weapon; killing with a pointed instru- 
ment by piercing the body. 

STAB'BING, b. The act of piercing with a 
pointed weapon ; the act of wounding or 
killing with n pointed instrument. 

This statute was made on account of the fre- 
quent quarrels and stabbing* with short dag- 
ger*. Blaekstms, 

STABIL’IMKNT.n. [h.stabilimentum, from 
staliho, to make firm. See Stab.] Act of 
making firm ; firm support. 

They serve for stabihment, propagation and 
■hade. Dsrhoa. 

STABIL'ITATE, v. t. To make stable; to 
establish. [Not used.] More . 

STABIJ/ITY, ». [L. slabUUat, from etabUie. 
See Stab.] 

1. Steadiness; stabfaness; firmness; strength 
to stand without being moved or over- 
thrown ; as, the stability of a throne; the 
stability of a constitution of g over n ment. 

2. Steadiness or firmness of character; firm- 
ness of resolution or purpose ; the qualities 
oppodkotoiehleneM,kreooktlkmarineom- 
stancy. We say, a man of tittle liability, 
or of unusual 
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3. Fixedness; as opposed to fluidity. [/&*- 
lieve not note used.] 

Since fluidness and stabUity are contrary 
qualities— JBoyk. 

STA'BLE, a. [L .stabiUs; Fr. stable ; It 
stabile. The primary sense is set, fixed. 
See Stab.] 

1. Fixed; firmly established; not to be 
easily moved, shaken or overthrown ; as, a 
stable government 

2. Steady in purpose; constant; firm in 
resolution ; not easily diverted from a pur- 
pose ; not fickle or wavering; as, a stable 
man ; a stable character. 

3. Fixed ; steady ; firm ; not easily surren- 
dered or abandoned ; as, a man of stable 
principles. 

4. Durable; not subject to be overthrown 
or changed. 

In this region of chance and vanity, where 
nothing is stable — Rogers 

STA'BLE, v.t. To fix; to establish [JVo/ 
used.] 

STA'BLE, n. [L stabulum, that is, a stand, 
a fixed place, like stall. See the latter. 
These words do not primarily imply a 
covering for horses or cattle ] 

A house or shed for beasts to lodge and feed 
in. In large towns, a stable is usually a 
building for horses only, or horses and 
cows, and often connected with a coach- 
house. In the country towns in the north- 
ern states of America, a stable is usually 
an apartment in a barn in which hay and 
grain are deposited. 

STA'BLE, v. t To put or keep in a stable. 
Our fanners generally stable not only 
horses, but oxen and cows in winter, and 
sometimes young cattle 
STA'BLE, v. t. To dwell or lodge in a sta- 
ble , to dwell in an inclosed place , to ken- 
Milton. 


STA'BLE-BOY, \ n. A boy or a man who 

N ,/ 


STA'BLE-MAN, 


attends at a stable. 

Swift 

STA'BLED, »p. Put or kept in a stable. 
STA'BLENESS, n. Fixedness; firmness 
of position or establishment , strength to 
stand ; stability ; as, the stableness of a 
throne or of a system of laws. 

2. Steadiness ; constancy , firmness of pur- 
pose; stability ; as, stableness of character, 
of mind, of principles or opinions. 
STA'BLESTAND, n. [stable and stand] In 
law, when a man is found at his standing 
in the forest with a cross bow bent, ready 
to shoot at a deer, or with a longbow; or 
standing close by a tree with greyhounds 
in a leash ready to slip. ThiB is one of the 
four presumptions that a man intends steal- 
ing tne king s deer. English Law. 

STA'BLING, ppr. Putting or keeping in a 
stable. 

STA'BLING, n. The act or praotice of! 
keeping cattle in a stable. 

2. A house, shed or room for keeping horses 
and cattle. 

STAB'LISH, v. t. [L. stabilio ; Fr. etablir ; 
It. stabiiire; Sp. es table cer. See Stab.] 

To fix ; to settle in a state for permanence ; 
to make firm. [In lieu of this, establish is 
now always used.] 

STA'BLY, adv. Firmly ; fixedly ; steadily ; 

M, a government stably settled. 

STACK, n. [W. ystac, a stack ; ystaca , a 


standard, from tdg, a state of being stuff- 
ed ; Dan. stale, a pile of hay ; Sw. stack ; 
Ir. etacadh. It signifies that which is set, | 
and coincides with Sax. ytac, D. staak, a 
stake. Stock, stag , stage , an of the same 
family, or at least have the same radical 
sense.] 

1. A large conical pile of hay, grain or 
straw, sometimes covered with thatch. 
In America, the stack differs from the cock 
only in size, both being conicaL A long 
pile of hay or grain is called a rick. In 
England, this distinction is not always ob- 
served. This word in Great Britain 1 b 
sometimes applied to a pile of wood con- 
taming 108 cubic feet, and also to a pile of I 
poles ; but I believe never in America. 

Against every pillar wm a stack of billets 
above a man's highth. Bacon. 

2. A number of funnels or chimneys stand- 
ing together. We say, a stack of chimneys ; 
which is correct, as a chimney is a passage. 
But we also call the whole Btack a chim- 
ney Thus we say, the chimney rises ten 
feet above the roof. 

STACK, v. t. To lay in a conical or other 
pile; to make into a large pile; as, to 
stack hay or grain. 

2. In England, to pile wood, poles, &c. 

STACK 'ED, pp. Piled in a large conical 
heap. 

STACKTNG, ppr. Laying in a large coni- 
cal heap. 

STACK'fNG-BAND, \ n. A band or rope 

STACK'ING-BELT, / used in binding 
thatch or Btraw upon a stack. 

STACK'ING-STAGE, n. A stage used in 
building stacks. 

STACK'-Y'ARD, n. A yard or inclosure 
for stacks of hay or grain 

STACTE, n. [L. stacte ; Gr. r**T«.] A 
fatty resinous liquid matter, of the nature 
of liquid myrrh, very odoriferous and highly 
valued. But it is said we have none but 
wlmt is adulterated, and what is so called 
is liquid storox. Cyc. 

STAD'DLE, n. [D. stutxel, from stut, a 
prop ; stutten, to prop ; Eng. stud ; G. 
stutze. It belongs to the root of stead, 
steady. ] 

1. Any thing which serves for support 

stuff, a crutch, the frame or support of | 
a stack of hay or grain. England 

[In this sense not used in New England ] 

2. iii New England, a small tree of any 
kind, particularly a forest tree. Jn Ame- 
rica, trees are called staddles from three or 
four years old till they are six ot eight 
inches m diameter or more, but in this re- 
spect the word is indefinite. This is also 
tne sense in wliich it is used by Bacon and 
Tusser. 

STAD'DLE, v. t . To leave staddles when 
a wood is cut. Tusser. 

S?T ADDLE-ROOF, a. The roof or cover- 
ing of a stack. 

STADIUM, n. [L. ; Gr. »*»».] A Greek 
measure of 125 geometrical paces ; a fiir- 
long. 

2. The course or career of a race. 

STADT'HOLDER, a. [D. stadt , a city, and 
bonder, holder.] 

Formerly, the chief magistrate of the United 
Provinces of Holland , or the governor or 
lieutenant governor of a province. 


STADTHOLDERATE, a. Hie office of a 
stadtholder. 

STAFF, a. Phir. staves. [Sax. ytmp, a stick 
or dub, a pole, a crook, a prop or support, 
a letter, an epistle; jtwpn, yteja, the 
voice ; D. staf, a staff soepter or crook ; 
staaf, a bar ; G. stab, a staff a bar, a rod; 
Dan. stab, stav, id. ; stavn , steevn, the prow 
of a ship, that is, a projection, that which 
shoots out ; Fr. dome. The primary sense 
is to thrust, to shoot. See 

1. A stick carried in the hand for support or 
defense by a person walking ; hence, a sup- 
port ; that which props or upholds. Bread 
is proverbially called the staff of life. 

The boy was the very stiff of my sge. Shmk. 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 

P». xxiiL 

2. A stick or dub used as a weapon. 

With forks and staves the felon they pursue. 

Dryden. 

3. A long piece of wood ; a stick , the long 
handle or an instrument ; a pole or stick, 
used for many purposes. 

4. The five lines and the spaces on which 
music is written. 

5. An ensign of authority ; a badge of office ; 
as, a constable's staff. Shak. Hayward. 

6. The round of a ladder. Brown. 

7. A pole erected in a ship to hoist and dis- 
play a flog , called a flag -staff. There is 
also a )eck-sfaff, and an ensign-staff. 

8. [Fr estafettc, a courier or express ; Dan. 
staffetfe ; It. siaffetta, ail express ; stafflere, 
a groom or servant ; staffa, a stirrup ; Sp. 
estafeta, a courier, a general post-office ; 
estafero, a foot-boy, a stable-boy, an er- 
rand-boy ; Port, estafeta , an express. This 
word seems to be formed from It. staffa, a 
stirrup, whence stafflere, a stirrup-holder 
or groom, whence a servant or horseman 
sent express.] In military affairs, an es- 
tablishment of officers in various depart- 
ments, attached to an army, or to the com- 
mander of an army. The staff includes 
officers not of the line, as adjutants, quar- 
ter-masters, chaplain, surgeon, &c. The 
staff is the medium of communication 
from the commander in chief to every de- 
partment of an army 

9. [Ice. stef.] A stanza; aperies of verses 
so disposed that when it is concluded, the 
same order begins again 

Cowley found out that no kind of stiff" is 
proper for a heroic poem, as being all too lyri- 
cal. Dryden. 

10. Stave and staves, plur. of staff. [See 
Stave.] 

ST'AFFISH, a. Stiff; harsh. [Not in use.] 


STAFF-TREE, n. A sort of evergreen 
privet. Johnson. 

It is of the genus Cclastrus. Cyc. 

STAG, n. [This word belongs to the root 
of stick, staoe, stock. The primary sen Be 
is to thrust, hence to fix, to stay, Ac.] 

1. The male red deer; the male of the hind. 

Shak. 

2. A colt or filly; also, a romping girl. 

[Local.] Grose. 

3. In New England, the male of the com- 
mon ox castrated. 

STAG'-BEETLE, it. The Lucanus cervus, 
a species of insect. Encyc. 

STAGE, »*. [Fr. stage, a story, a degree ; 
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Am. as takk; Sue. yeigan, to go, to mk* 
oend Dan,#%«r, to atop up, to ascend ; 
8w. stiga, to step; steg, a step; siege, a 
ladder ; D. stygen, to mount, G. ste*gen.} 
Properly, one step or dame of elevation, 
and what the French call stage, we call a 
story. Hence, 

1. A floor or platform of any kind elevated 
above the ground or common surface, as 
for an exhibition of something to public 
view ; aa, a stage for a mountebank ; a stage 
for speakers in public ; a stage for me- 
chanica. Seamen use floating stages, and 
ttmget suspended by the side of a ship, for 
calking and repairing. 

2. The floor on which theatrical perform- 
ances are exhibited, as distinct from the 
pit, &c. Hence, 

3. The theater ; the place of scenic enter* 
tainments. 

Knights, squires and steeds must enter on the 
stage. Pope. 

4. Theatrical representations. It is con- 
tended that the stage is a school of morality. 
Let it be inquired, whero is the person 
whom the stage has reformed l 

5. A place where any thing is publicly ex- 
hibited. 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 

To this great stage of fools. Stud 

6 Place of action or performance ; as, the 
stage of life. 

7. A place of rest on a journey, or where a 
relay of horses 1 b taken. When we arrive 
at the next stage, we will take some re- 
freshment Hence, 

8. The distance between two places of rest 
on a road ; as, a stage of fifteen miles. 

f>. A single step; degree of ad vance, degree 
of progression, either in increase or de- 
crease, in rising or falling, or in any change 
of state ; as, the several stages of a war ; 
the stages of civilization or improvement , 
stages of growth in an animal or plant ; 
stages of a disease, of dcc\ne or recovery , 
the several stages of human Jife. 

10. [instead of stage-coach, or stage-wagon.] 
A coach or other carriage running regu- 
larly from one place to another for tne con- 
veyance of passengers. 

I went in the six-penny stage. Stctft. 

A parcel sent by die stage . Cowper. 

[American usage.] 

STAGE, v. t. To exhibit publicly. [Not tn 
use.] Shale 

STA'gE-CGACII, n. [stage and coach.] A 
coach that runs by stages ; or a coach that 
runs regularly every day or on stated 
days, for the conveyance of passengers. 

STA'GELY, a. Pertaining to a stage ; be^ 
coming the theater. [Little used.] Taylor. 

STA'GE-PLAY, ». [stage and play 1 The- 
atrical entertainment Dryden. 

STA'GE-PLAYER, n. An actor on the 
stage; one whose occupation is to repre- 
sent characters on the stage. Garrick 
was a celebrated stage-player. 

STAGER, n. A player. [Lsttle used.] 

2. One that has long acted on the stage of 
life; a practitioner; a person of cunning, 
as, an old cunning stager ; an experienced 
stager; a stager of the wiser sort Dryden. 

[Ido not recollect to have ever heard tRis 
word used in America,] 
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STAGERY, a. Exhibit* m the stage. 

[Not in use. ] Milton. 

STAG-EVIL, a. A disease in horses. Diet. 
STAG'GARD, a. [from stag.] A stag 
four yean of age. Ainsworth. 

STAG'GER, v. i. [D. s t aggerers. KiHaan.] 

1. To ml ; to vacillate; to move to one 
side and the other in standing or walk- 
ing ; not to stand or walk with steadiness. 

Boyle. 

Deep wu the wound t be stagger'd with the 
blow. Dryden. 

2. To fail ; to cease to stand firm ; to begin 
to give way. 

The enemy staggers. s 

3. To hesitate ; tobegin to doubt and waver 

in purpose ; to become less confident or 
determined. Shah. 

Abrahuu staggered not at the promise of 
God through unbelief. Rom. iv. 

STAG'GER. v. t. To cause to reel. Shak. 
2. To cause to doubt and waver ; to make 
to hesitate ; to make less steady or confi- 
dent; to shock. 

Whoever will read the story of this war, will 
And himself much staggered. Howell. 

When a prince fails In honor and justice, it 
U enough to stagger his people in their alle- 
giance L' Estrange. 

STAG'GERED, pp. Made to reel; made to 
doubt and waver. 

STAGGERING, ppr. Causing to reel, to 
waver or to doubt. 

STAG'GERING, n. The act of reeling. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. The cause of staggering. 
STAGGERINGLY, adv. In a reeling man- 
ner. 

2. With hesitation or doubt. 

STAGGERS, n. plur. A disease of hones 
and cattle, attended with reeling or giddi- 
ness; also, a disease of sheep, which in- 
clines them to turn about suddenly. Cyc. 
2. Madness ; wild irregular conduct [Not 
tn use ] Shak. 

STAGGER-WORT, n. A plant, ragwort 
STAG'NANCY, n. [Soc tffaynont] The 
state of being without motion, flow or cir- 
culation, as in a fluid. 

STAG'NANT, a. [L stagnans, from stagno, 
to be without a flowing motion, It stag- 
nate. Qu. W. tagu, to stop.] 

1 . Not flowing ; not running in a current or 
stream ; as, a stagnant lake or pond ; stag- 
nant blood m the veins. 

2. Motionless , still ; not agitated ; as, water 

qiuet and stagnant. fVoodu<ard. 

The gloomy (lumber of the stagnant soul 

Johnson. 

3. Not active ; dull ; not brisk ; as, business 
is stagnant. 

STAG'NATC, o. ». [L. stagno, stagnum ; It 
stagnare.] 

1. To cease to flow; to be motionless ; as, 
blood stagnates in the veins of an anhnah, 
air stagnates in a close room. 

2. To cease to move ; not to be agitated. 
Water that stagnates in a pond or reservoir 
soon becomes foul. 

3. To cease to be brisk or active ; to become 
dull; as, commerce stagnates; business 
tUumaiti. 

STAGNATION, n. The cessation of flow- 
ing or circulation of a fluid ; or the state 
ofoeing without flow or circulation , the 


state of being motionless ; a% the efcpiNN 
Hon of the blood ; the stag n ati o n of water 
or air ; the stagnation af vapors. Addimm. 

2. The c essa t ion of action or of briak ac- 
tion ; the state of being dull ; aa, the stag- 
nation of business. 

STAG'-WORM, a. An insect that is trouble- 
some to deer. 

STAG'YRITE, a. An appellation given to 
Aristotle from the place of his birth. 

STAIO, pret. and pp. of Stay; so written for 
stayed. 

2. a. [from stay, to stop.] Sober ; grave ; 
steady composed ; regular ; not wild, vo- 
latile, flighty or fancifril ; as, staid wisdom. 
To ride out with staid guides. 


STA'IDNESS, a. Sobriety; gravity; steadi- 
ness; regularity; the opposite of wildness. 

If he sometimes appears too gay, yet a se- 
cret gracefulness of youth accompanies hla wri- 
tings, though the staidness and sobriety of agr 
be wanting. Dryden. 

STAIN, v. t. [W. ystaematv, to spread ovor, 
to stain ; ystaenu , to cover with tin ; ystaen , 
that is spread out, or that is sprinkled, 
a stain, tm, L. stannum ; taen, a spread, a 
sprinkle, a layer; tasnu, to spread, ex- 
pand, sprinkle, or be scattered. Tins 
coincides in elements with Or. tuns. The 
French temdre, Sp. teftir, It. tingere, Port. 
tingir , to stain, are from the L. tbtgo, Gr 
riyyu, Sax. beagan, Eng. dye; a word 
formed by different elements. Stain seems 
to be from the Welsh, and if taen is not 
a contracted word, it has no connection 
with the Fr. teindre.] 

1. To discolor by the application of foreign 
matter ; to make foul ; to spot ; os, to stam 
the hand with dye ; to stain clothes with 
vegetable juice ; to stain paper ; armor 
stained with blood. 

2. To dye ; to tinge with a different color , 
at, to stam cloth. 

3. To impress with figures, in colors differ- 
ent from the ground, as, to slain paper 
for hangings. 

4. To blot, to soil ; to sriot with guilt or in- 
famy ; to tarnish ; to bring reproach on , 
as, to stain the character. 

Of honot void, of innocence, of faith, of pu- 
nly, 

Our wonted ornaments now soil'd and 
stain'd - Milton. 

STAIN, n. A spot, discoloration from fo- 
reign matter ; as, a stam on a garment or 
cloth. 

2. A natural spot of a color different from 
the ground. 

Swift trouts, diversified with ^rrlmson status. 

3. Taint of guilt; tarnish; disgrace; re- 
proach ; as, the stam of sin. 

Nor deatb itsell can wholly wash their status. 

Dryden. 

Our opinion is, I hope, without any blemish 
or stain of heresy. Hooker. 

4. Cause of reproach ; shame. 

Hereby 1 will lead her that is the praise and 
yet the stain of all womankind. Si dney. 

STA'JNED.fp. Discolored; spotted; dyed; 
blotted ; tarnished. 

STA 'I NEK, it. One who stains, blots or tar- 
nishes. 

2. A dsrer. 

STA'INING, opr. Discoloring f spotting; 
tarnishing; dyeing. 
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STA'INLESS, a. Free from stains or spots^ 

2. Free from the reproach of guilt; free 
from sin. Shaft. 

STAIR, n. [D. steiger ; Sax. ytareji ; from 
Sax. ytigan, D. & G. steigen, Goth, stei- 
gan, to etep, to go ; Dan. stiger, to riae, to 
atep up ; Sw. steg, a etep ; Ir. staighre. See 
Staged] 

1. A etep ; a etone or a frame of boards or 
planks by which a person rises one step. 
A stair, to make the ascent easy, should 
not exceed six or seven inches in eleva- 
tion. When the riser is eight, nine or ten 
inches in breadth, the ascent by stain is 
laborious. 

2. Stairs, in the plural, a series of steps by 
which persons ascend to a higher room in 
a building. [Stair, in this sense, is not in 
use.] 

Flight of stairs, may signify the stain which 
make the whole ascent of a story ; or in 
winding stairs, the phrase may signify the 
stairs from the floor to a turn, or from one 
turn to another. 

STAIRCASE, n. [stair and cose.] The part 
of a building which contains the stairs. 
Staircases are straight or winding. The 
straight are called fliers, or direct fliers. 
Winding stain, called spiral or cockle, are 
square, circular or elliptical. 

To make a complete staircase, is a curious 
piece of architecture. Wotton. 

STAKE, n. rSax. jeae; D.staaJc; Sw. stake; 
Ir. stac; It stecrone, a stake; stecca, a 
stick ; steccare, to fence with stakes ; Sp. 
sstaca, a stake, a stick. This coincides with 
stick, noun and verb, with stock, stage, &c. 
The primary sense is to shoot, to thrust, 
hence to set or flx.] 

1. A small piece of wood or timber, sharp- 
ened at one end and set in the ground, or 
prepared for setting, as a support to some- 
thing. Thus stakes are used to support 
vines, to supj>ort fences, hedges and the 
like. A stake is not to be confounded with 
a post , which is a larger piece of timber. 

2. A piece of long rough wood. 

A sharpen’d stake strong Dryas found. 

Dryden. 

3. A palisade, or something resembling. 

4. The piece of timber to which a martyr is 
fastened when he is to be burnt Hence, 
to perish at the stake, is to die a martyr, or 
to die in torment Hence, 

5. Figuratively, martyrdom. The stake was 
prepared for those who were convicted of J 
heresy. 

6. That which is pledged or wagered ; that 
which is set, thrown down, or laid, to abide 
the issue of a contest, to be gained by vic- 
tory or lost by defeat 

7. The state of being laid or pledged as a 
wager. His honor is at stake. 

8. A small anvil to straighten cold work, or 

to cut and punch upon. Moron. 

STAKE, v. t. To fasten, support or defend 
with stakes ; as, to stake vines or plants. 

2. To mark the limits by stakes; with out; 
as, to stake out land ; to stake out a new 
road, or the ground for a canal. 

3. To wager ; to pledge ; to put at hasard 
upon the issue of competition, or upon a 
friture contingency. 
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1*11 stake yon lamb that near the fountain 
plays. Pope. 

4. To point or sharpen stakes. [Not used 
m America.] 

6. To pierce with a stake* Spectator. 

STA'KED, pp. Fastened or supported by 
stakes; set or marked with stakes; wa- 
gered ; put at hazard. 

STAKE-HEAD, n. In rope-making , a stake 
with wooden pins in the upper side to 
keep the strands apart 
STA'KING, ppr. Supporting with stakes, 
marking with stakes; wagering; putting 
at hazard. 

2. Sharpening; pointing. 

STALA-G'TIC, \ a. [from stalactite.] Per- 
STALACTTCAL, / tabling to stalactite ; 

resembling an icicle. K'vrwan. 

STALACTIFORM, 1 a. Like stalactite 
STALACTITTFORM, j resembling an 
icicle. Phillips. 

STALACTITE, n. [Gr. r«A«xro;, 
ri(, from r ***£*>, to drop, from rsihsut, L. 
sttiio.'] 

A subvariety of carbonate of lime, usually in 
a conical or cylindrical form, pendent from 
the roofs and sides of caverns like an icicle ; 
produced by the filtration of water contain- 
ing calcanous particles, through Assures 
and pores of rocks. Encyc. Cleaveland. 

STALACTIT'IC, a. In the form of stalac- 
tite, or pendent substances like icicles. 

Kirwan. 

STALAGMITE, n. [L. stalagmium, a drop; 

Gr. supra.] 

A deposit of earthy or calcarious matter, 
formed by drops on the floors of caverns 
Encyc. Woodward. 
STALAGMIT'IC, a. Having the form of| 
(stalagmite. 

STALAGMIT'ICALLY, ado. In the form 
or manner of stalagmite. Buckland. 

STAL'DER, tt. A wooden frame to set casks 
on [iVot used in the United States.'] 
STALE, a. [I do not find this word in the 
other Teutonic dialects. It is probably 
from the root of still, G. stellen, to set, and 
equivalent to stagnant.] 

1. Vapid or tasteless from age ; having lost 
ita life, spirit and flavor from being long 
kept ; as, stale beer. 

2. Having lost the life or graces of youth 
worn out ; decayed ; as, a stale virgin. 

Spectator. 

3. Worn out by use ; trite; common ; hav- 
ing lost its novelty and power of pleasing, 
as, a stale remark. 

STALE, n. [probably that which is set ; G. 
stellen. See Stall.] 

1. Something set or offered to view as an 
allurement to draw others to any place or 
purpose ; a decoy ; a stool-fowl. 

, Still as he went, he crafty stales did lay. 

Spenser. 

A pretense of kindness Is the universal stale 
to all base project*. Gov. of the Tongue. 


Shak. 


[In this tense obsolete.] 

2. A prostitute. [O&s.] 

3. Old vapid beer. [Obs.] 

4. A long handle ; as, the stale of a rake. 
[Sax. ycel, ytele; D. steel, G. stiel.] 

„ Mortimer. 

5. A word applied to the king in cheaa when 
stalled or set; that is, when to situated 


that be oaxmot be moved without going 
into check, by which the game ia ended. 


STALE, v. t. To make vapid or useless ; to 
destroy the Ufe, beauty or use of ; to wear 
out 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stats 
Her infinite variety. Shak. 

STALE, v. i. [G. stallen; Dan. t taller; Sw. 
stalla. ] 

To make vfcter; to discharge urine ; as 
horses and cattle. 

STALE, n. Urine ; used of horses and oattls. 
STA'LELY, ado. Of old ; of a long time. 

[OfesJ B. Jonson. 

STA'LENESS, n. The state of being stale ; 
vapidness ; the state of having lost the life 
or flavor ; oldness ; as, the stateness of beer 
or other liquors ; the stateness of provisions. 

Bacon. Addison. 
2. The state of being worn out ; triteness ; 
commonness; as, roe stateness of an ob- 
servation. 

STALK, r. stank. [Sw. stielk ; D. steel ; G. 
stiel, a handle, and a stalk or stem ; Sax. 
ytraels, a column ; Gr. rrtwof ; from the 
root of stall and G. stellen, to setl 

1. The stem, culm or main body or an her- 
baceous plant Thus we speak of a stalk 
of wheat, rye or oats, the stalks of main or 
hemp. The stalk of herbaceous plants, 
answers to the stem of shrubs and trees, 
and denotes that which is set, the fixed 
part of a plant, ita support ; or it is a shoot 

2. The pedicle of a flower, or the peduncle 
that supports the fructification of a plant 

3. The stem of a quill. Grew. 

STALK, v.i. [Sax. ytrelcan.] To walk with 

high and proud steps; usually implying 
the affectation of dignity, and hence the 
word usually expresses dislike. The poets 
however use the word to express dignity 
of step. 

With manly mien he stalk'd along the ground. 

Dryden. 

Then stalking through the deep 
He fords the ocean. Addison. 

2. It is used with some insinuation of con- 
tempt or abhorrence. Johnson. 

Bertran 

Stalks dose behind her, like a witch’s fiend, 
Pressing to be employ’d. Dryden. 

’Tis not to stalk about and draw freab air 
From time to time. Addison. 

3. To walk behind a stalking horse or be- 
hind a cover. 

The king crept under the shoulder of his led 
horse, and said, I must stalk. Bacon. 

STALK, r. A high, proud, stately step or 
walk. Spenser. 

STALK'ED, a. Having a stalk. 

STALK'ER, n. One who walks with a proud 
step ; also, a kind of fishing net. 
STALKING, ppr. Walking with proud or 

STALKING-HORSE, n. A hone, real or 
factitious, behind which a fowler conceals 
himself from the sight of the game which 
he is aiming to kill ; hence, a mmy • a 
pretense. 

Hypocrisy is the devil’s stalking-horse, under 
an affectation of aimpHcity and religion. 

STALKT, a. Hard as a stalk ; retemhSng 
a stalk- Mortimer. 

STALL, n. [Sax. jrael, ytal, juaH, a place, 
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41 Mit or station , a stable, ititt, j 

T>. stall O. stall, a stable, a etye ; Dan. 
staid 8w. stall; 2 h.stalle; Itstalla; 
W \ petal; from the root of G. rtcfle*, to set, 
that is, to throw down, to thrust down ; 
Sans, stala, a place. See StilL] 

1. Primarily, a stand; a station; a fixed 
spot : hence, the stand or place where a 
horse or an ox la kept and red ; the divi- 
sion of a stable, or toe apartment for one 
home or ox. The stable oodtains eight or 
ten stall*. 

2. A stable; a place (hr cattle. 

At last he found a stall where oxen stood. 

Dryden. 

3. In 1 Kings iv. 26, stall is used for horse. 
“ Solomon had forty thousand stalls of 
horses for his chariots.” In 2 Chron. ix. 
25, stall means stable. “ Solomon had 
four thousand stalls for horses and cha- 
riots.” These passages are reconciled by 
the definition given above ; Solomon had 
four thousand stables, each containing ten 
stalls ; forty thousand stalls. 

4. A bench, form or frame of shelves in the 
open air, where any thing is exposed to 
sale. It is curious to observe the stalls of 
books in the boulevards and other public 
places in Paris. 

6. A small house or shed in which an occu- 
pation is carried on; as, a butcher’s stall. 

Spenser. 

6. The seat of a dignified clergyman in the 
choir. 

The dignified clergy, out of humility, have 
called their thrones by the name of stalls 
[probably a mistake of the reason ] Warburton. 

STALL, v. t. To put into a stable ; or to 
keep in a stable; as, to stall an ox. 

Where king Latinus then his oxen stall'd. 

Dryden. 

2. To install , to place in an office with the 
customary formalities. [For this, install 
is now used.] 

3. To set; to fix; to plunge into mire so as 
not to be able to proceed; as, to stall 
horses or a carriage. 

[This phrase I have heard in Virginia. 
In New England, set is used in a like 
sense.] 

STALL, v.i. To dwell; to inhabit. 

We could not stall together m the world. 
[MX in use ] Skak. 

2. To kennel. 

3. To be set, as in mire. 

4. To be tired of eating, as cattle. 

STALLAGE, n. The right of erecting stalls 

in fairs ; or rent paid for a stall 

2. In old boohs, laystall ; dung ; compost. 

STALLATION, n. Installation. [Not used.] 
Caoenduh. 

STALL'-FED, pp. Fed on dry fodder, or fat- 
tened in a stall or stable. [See Stall-feed.] 

STALL'-FEED, t>. t. [stall and/eerf.] To 
feed and fatten in a stable or on dry fodder ; 
as, to stall-feed an ox. [This word is used 
in America to distinguish this mode of 
feeding from grass-feeding.] 

STALL-FEEDING, ppr. Feeding and fat- 
tening in the stable. 

STALLION, n. etalyun. [Q.hengst; Dan. 
etaldhmgst ; Fr. e talon; ItstaUone ; from 
stall, its root, as we now use stud horse, 
from toe root of stud, stood ; W. petal, 


• stall, stock, produce: « to fbetn a 
•took; ystakeyn, astaHko.] 

A stroe home; a seed heme; oar any male 
horse not castrated, whether kept for meres 
or not. According to the Welsh, the word 
signifies a stock hone, e hone intended for 
raising stock. 

STALL-WORN, in Shekspeare, Johnson 
thinks a mistake foT stall-worth, stout 
His stall-worn steed the champion stout be- 
strode. [The word is not into*.] Skak. 

STAM'EN, n. Plur. stamens or itesiu. [L. 
This word belongs to the root of sto, sta- 
bilis, or of stage.] 

1. In a general sense, usually in the plural, 
the fixed, firm part of a body, which sup- 
ports it or gives it its strength and solidity. 
Thus wp say, the bone* are the stamina of 
animal bodies ; the ligneous parts of trees 
are tho stamina which constitute their 
strength. Hence, 

2. Whatever constitutes the principal 
strength or support of any tiling ; as, the 
stamina of a constitution or of life ; the 
stamina of a state. 

3. In botany, an organ of flowers for the 

preparation of the pollen or fecundating 
dust. It consists of the filament and the 
author. It is considered as tho male organ 
of fructification. Martyn. 

STAM'ENF.D, a. Furnished with stamens. 

STAM'IN, «. A slight woolen stuff. 

Chancer. 

STAM'INAL, a. Pertaining to stamens or 
stamina ; consisting in stamens or stamina. 

Med. Repos. 

STAM'INATE, a. Consisting of stamens. 

STAM'IN ATK, v. f. To endue with stamina. 

STAMIN'KOUS, a. [L. stamneus.] Con- 
sisting of stnincns or filaments. Stamine- 
ous flowers havo no corol ; they want the 
colored leaves called petals, and consist 
only of the style and stamina. Linnaeus 
calls them apetalous ; others, imperfect or 
incomplete. Martyn. 

2. Pertaining to the stamen, or attached to 
it ; as, a stamineous nectary. Lee. 

STAMINIF'EROUS, a. [L. stamen and fsro, 
to hear.J 

A stammiferous flower is one which has 
stamens without a pistil. A stammiferous 
nectary is 'one that has stamens growing 
on it. Martyn. 

STAM'MEL, n. A species of red color. 

B. Jonson. 

2. A kind of woolen cloth. [See Stamin.] 
Com. on Chaucer. 

STAM'MER, v . ». [Sax. ytamep, one who 
stammers; Goth, stamms, stammering; 
Sw. stamma ; G .stammeln; D .stameren; 
Dan. stammer ; from the root slam or stem. 
The primary sense is to stop, to set, to fix. 
So stutter is from the root of stead, stud.] 

Literally, to stop in uttering syllables or 
words ; to stutter ; to hesitate or falter in 
speaking; and hence, to speak with stops 
and difficulty. Demosthenes is said to 


’■ed in speaking, 
overcome toe difficulty by persevering ef- 
fort a. 

STAM'MER, v.L To utter or pronounce 
with hesitation or imperfectly. Beavm. 

STAMMERER, a. One that stutters or he- 
sitates in speaking. 


ty by persevering ef- 


STAM'MERING, ppr. Stopping ft bed- 
taringin the uttering of ay&auaa amt words ; 
stuttering. 

2 . a. Apt to stammer. 

STAMMERING, a. The act of stopping ear 
hesitating in speaking; impediment in 
speech. 

STAMMERINGLY, a do. With stops or 
hesitation in speaking. 

STAMP, e. t, [D. stampen ; G. sUmjtfen ; 
Dan. stamper ; Sw. stampa; Fr. ss t t mp er; 
It stampare ; Sp. sstampar. I know not 
which is the radical letter, m or j».] 

In a general sense, to strike; to beat; to 
press. Hence, 

1. To strike or boat forcibly with the bottom 
of the foot, or by throating the foot down- 
wards ; as, to stamp the ground. 

He frets, be fames, he stares, he stamp* the 

E ound. Dryden. 

s sense, the popular pronuncia- 
tion is stomp, with a broad.] 

2. To impress with some mark or figure , 
as, to stamp a {date with arms or initials. 
3. To impress ; to imprint ; to fix deeply , 
as, to stamp virtuous principles on toe 
heart. [See £ its tamp.] 

4. To fix a mark by impressing it; as, a 
notion of the Deity stamped on the mind 
God has stamped no original characters om 
our minds, wherein we may read his being. 

Locke. 

5. To make by impressing a mark; as, to 
stamp pieces of silver. 

6. To coin ; to mint ; to form. Shak. 
STAMP, v.i. To strike tho foot forcibly 
downwards. 

But starts, exclaims, and stamps, and raves, 
and dies. Dennis 

STAMP, it. Any instrument for making im- 
pressions on other bodies. 

'Tu gold so pure, 

It cannot bear the stamp without alloy. 

* Dryden. 

2. A mark imprintod ; an impression. 

That sacred name gives ornament and grace. 
And, like his stamp , mokes basest metals 

S um Dryden. 

ich is marked ; a thing stamped. 
Hanging a golden stas tp about their necks. 

. Shak. 

( 4. A picture cut in wood or mete), or made 

by impression ; a cut ; a plate 
At Venice they put out very curious stamp* 
of the several edifices which are most famous 
for their beauty and magnificence. Addison. 

5. A mark set upon things chargeable with 
duty to government, as evidence that the 
duty is paid. We see such stamps on En- 
glish newspapers. 

0. A character of reputation, good or bad, 
fixed on any thing. These person* have 
the stamp of impiety. The Scripture* 
bear the stamp of a divine origin. 

7. Authority; current value derived from 
suffrage or a t t es ta t ion. 

Of the same stamp Is that which is ebtruded 
on us, that an adamant suspends the attraction 
of the loadstone. Breens. 

8. Make; cast, form; character; a*, a man 
of the same stamp, or of* different stamp. 

Ad d is on. 

9. In metallurgy, a kind of pestle raised by 
a water wheel, for beating ore* to now 
der; any thing Uke a pestle used for 
pounding or beating. 
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STAMP-DUTY', n. [stamp and **<*.] A 
duty or tax imposed on paper and parch- 
ment, the evidence of the payment of 
which is a stamp. 

STAMP'ED, pp. Impressed nidi a mark or 
figure ; coined; imprinted ; deeply fixed. 

STAMPER, n. An instrument for pound- 
ing or stamping. 

STAMPING, ppr. Impressing with a mark 
or figure ; coining; imprinting. 

STAMPING-MILL, «. An engine used in 
tin works for breaking or bruising on. 

STAN, as a termination, is said to have ex- 
pressed the superlative degree ; as in 
Athelstan, most noble; Dunstan, the high- 
est But qu. Smut, in Saxon, is stone. 

STANCH, 9. t [Fr. stancher; Arm. stanfoa; 
Sp.& Port estoacor, to stop, to stanch, to be 
overtired; It stancare, to weary ; Sp.&Port. 
estmncia, a stay or dwelling for a time, an 
abode, and a stansa ; Sp. estanco , a stop ; 
hence Fr. etang, a pond, and Eng. tank!) 
In a general sente, to stop , to set or fix ; 
but applied only to the blood ; to stop the 
Rowing of blood. Cold applications to the 
neck will often stanch the Weeding of (he 
nose. Bacon. 

STANCH, v. i. To stop, as blood ; to cease 
to flow. 

Immediately the issue of her blood stanched. 
Luke vin. 

STANCH, a. [This is the same word as the 
foregoing, the primary sense of which is to 
set , hence the sense of firmness.] 

1. Sound; firm; strong and tight; as, a 
etanch ship. 

2. Firm in principle ; steady ; constant and 
zealous ; hearty ; as, a etanch churchman ; 
a stanch republican , a stanch friend or ad- 
herent 

In politics I hear you’re etanch. Prior. 

3. Strong ; not to be broken. Shak. 

4. Firm; plots. 

This is to be kept stanch. Locke 

A stanch hound, is one that follows the scent 
closely without error or remissness. 

STANCH'ED, pp. Stopped or restrained 
from flowing. 

STANCIi'ER, n. He or that which stops the 
flowing of blood. 

STANCHING, ppr. Stopping the flowing 
of blood. 

STANCHION, it. [Fr. etan$on ; Arm. stan- 
foniiu and stanconm, to prop. See Stanch.) 
A prop or support; a piece of timber m the 
form of a stake or post, used for a support. 
In ship-building, stanchions of wood or 
iron are of different forms, and are used to 
support the deck, the quarter rails, the 
nettings, awnings and the like. 

Mar. Diet. 

STANCH'LESS, «. That cannot be stanch- 
ed or stopped. Shak. 

STANCH 'NESS, a. Soundness; firmness in 
principle ; closeness of adherence. 

STAND, e. i. pret. and pp. stood. [Sax. yuan- 
ban ; Goth, standan. This verb, if from the 
root of G. stehen, D. staaen, Dan. staaer, 
Sw . std, Sans, sta, L. sto, is a derivative 
from the noun, which is formed from the 
participle of the original verb. In this 
case, the noun shomd properly precede 
the verb. It may be here remarked that 
if stan is the radical word, stand and L .sto 
cannot be from the same stock. But stand 


in tiie pret is stood, and sto forms steti. I 
This induces a suspicion that stem is not 
the root of stand, but that n is casual. I 
am inclined however to believe these 
words to be from different roots The 
Russ, stoyu, to stand, is the L. sto, but it 
signifies also to be, to exist, being the sub- 
stantive verb. So in It stare, Sp. A Port 

estar.) 

1. To be upon the feet, as an animal ; not 
to sit, kneel or lie. 

The absolution to be pronounced by the 
priest alone, standing. Com. Prayer. 

And the king turned his ftoe about and j 
blessed all the congregation of Israel, and all I 
the congregation of Israel stood. 1 Kings viii. 

2. To be erect, supported by the roots, as a 
tree or other plant Notwithstanding the 
violence of the wind, the tree yet stands. 

3. To be on its foundation j not to be over- 
thrown or demolished ; as, an old castle is 
yet standing. 

4. To be placed or situ&ted; to have a cer- 
tain position or location. Paris stands 
on the Seine. London stands on the 
Thames. 

5. To remain upright, in a moral sense; 
not to fall. 

To stand or fall, 

Free in tby own arbitrement it lies. Milton. 

6. To become erect 

Mute and amax’d, my hair with horror stood. 

Dryden. 

7. To stop ; to halt ; not to proceed. 

I charge thee, stand. 

And tell thy name. Dryden. 

8. To stop ; to be at a stationary point 
Say, at what part of nature will they ttand ? 

Pope. 

9. To be in a state of fixedness ; hence, to 
continue; to endure. Our constitution 
has stood nearly forty years. It is hoped 
it will stand for ages. 

Commonwealths by virtue ever stood. 

Dryden 

10. To be fixed or steady ; not to vacillate. 
His mind stands unmoved. 

11. To be in or to maintain a posture of re- 
sistance or defence. Approach with charged 
bayonets ; the enemy will not stand. 

The king granted the Jews to stand for their 
life. Eith. viii. 

12. To be placed with regard to order or 
rank. Note the letter that stands first in 
order. Gen. Washington stood highest in 
public estimation. Christian charity stands 
first in the rank of gracious affections. 

13. To be in any particular state ; to be, em- 
phatically expressed, that is, to be fixed or 
set; the prmary sense of the substantive 
verb. IIow does the value of wheat stand t 
God stands in no need of our services, but 
we always stand in need of his aid and his 
mercy. 

Accomplish what your signs foreshow ; 

* I stand resign’d. Dryden. 

14. To continue unchanged or valid; not to 
fail or beoome void. 

No condition* of our peace can stand. 

Skak. 

My mercy will I keep for him, and my co- 
venant shall stand flut with him. P*. Ixxxix. 

15. To consist; to have its being and eo- 
aence. 

Sacrifices — which stood only u meats and 
drinks. Heb. lx. 


16. To have a plaoc. 

This exoeBent man, who stood acton the ad- 
vantage-ground bafts*, provohad man at i 


17. To be in any state. Let us sac bow our 
matters stand. 

As things now stand with us — Calamy . 

18. To be in a particular respect or relation; 
as, to stand godfather to one. We aught 
to act according to the relation we stand 
in towards each other. 

10. To be, with regard to state of mind. 
Stand in awe, ana sin not Ps. lv. 

20. To succeed ; to maintain one’s ground ; 
not to fail ; to be acquitted ; to be safe. 

Readers by whose judgment I would stand 
or fall — Spectator. 

21. To hold a course at sea; as, to stand 
from the shore ; to stand for the harbor. 

From the same parts of heav'd his navy 
stands. Dryden. 

22. To have a direction. 

The wand did not really stand to the metal, 
when placed under it Boyls. 

23. To offer one’s self as a candidate. 

He stood to be elected one of the proctors of 
the university. Satmdsrsan. 

24. To place oqe’s self; to be placed. 

I stood between the Lord and you at that 
time — Deut v. 

25. To stagnate ; not to flow. 

— Or the black water of Pomptina stands. 

Dryden. 

26. To be satisfied or convinced. 

Though Page be a secure fool, and stand so 
firmly on his wife’s frailty-— Shak. 

27. To make delay. I cannot stand to ex- 
amine eveiy particular. 

28. To persist ; to persevere. 

Never stand in a lie when thou art accused. 

Taylor. 

20. To adhere, to abide. 

Despair would stand to the sword. Daniel. 
30. To be permanent ; to endure ; not to 
vanish or fade ; as, the color will stand. 

To stand by, to be near; to be a spectator; 
to be present. I stood by when tne opera- 
tion was performed. This phrase gene- 
rally implies that the person is inactive, or 
takes no part in what is done. In sea- 
men’s language, to stand by » to attend 
and be ready. Stand by the haliards. 

2. To be aside ; to be placed aside with dis- 
regard. 

In the mean time, we let the commands 
stand by neglected. Decay of Piety. 

3. To maintain, to defend; to support, not 
to desert I will stand by my friend to the 
last. Let us stand bp our country. “ To 
stand by the Arundelian marbles, ’^in Pope, 
is to defend or support their genuineness. 

4. To rest on for support; to be supported. 
This reply standeth by conjecture. 


To stand for, to offer one’s self as a candidate. 

How many stand for consulship* f — Three. 

Skak. 

2. To side with ; to support ; to maintain, 
or to profess or attempt to maintain. We 
all stand for freedom, for our rights or 
claims. 

3. To be in the place of; to be the substi- 
tute or representative of. A cipher at the 
left hand of a figure stands for nothing. 

I will not trouble myself, whether these names 
stand far the same thing, or really include one 
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4. In teamem't language, to <Jir*ct the cmm 
towards. 

71s stand from, to direct the course from. 
To stand on* in, to cost The coat stands 
him in twenty dollars. 

To stand in, or stand in for, in seamen's lan- 
goage, is to direct a course towards land 
a harbor. 

To ttand of, to keep at a distance. Dryden. 

2. Not to comply. Shak. 

3. To keep at a distance in friendship or so- 
cial intercourse ; to forbear intimacy. 

We ttand i/from an acquaintance with God. 

A tier bury. 

4. To appear prominent ; to hare relief. 
Picture is best when it tiandeth off, as If it 

were carved. Wot ton 

To ttand off, or off front in seamen's lan- 
guage, is to direct the course from land. 
To stand off and on, is to sail towards land 
and then from it 

To ttand oat, to project; to be prominent 
Their eyes ttand cut with fatness. Ps. Uxiii. 
3. To persist in opposition or resistance ; 
not to yield or comply ; not to give way or 


His spirit is come in, 

That so stood out against the holy church 

Shak 

3. With seamen, to direct the course from 
land or a harbor. 

To stand to, to ply , to urge efforts ; to per- 
severe. 

Stand to your tackles, males, and stretch 
your oars. Dryden . 

2. To remain fixed in a purpose or opinion. 

I still stand to it, that this is his sense. 

StilUn^fleet 

3. To abide by; to adhere; as to a contract, 
assertion, promise, &c . ; as, to stand to an 
award , to stand to one's word. 

4. Not to yield ; not to fly, to maintain the 
ground. 

Their lives and fortunes were put in safety, 
whether they stood to it or in away. Bacon 

To stand to tea, to direct the course from 
land. 

7o stand under, to undergo ; to sustain. 

Shak 

To stand up, to rise from sitting ; to be on 
the feet. 

2. To arise in order to gain notice. 

Against whom when the accusers stood up. 
they brought no accusation of such things as 1 
supposed. Act* wr. 

* 3. To make a party. 

When we stood up about the com — Shak. 

To ttand up for, to defend ; to justify ; to 
support, or attempt to support ; as, to ttand 
up for die administration. 

7b ttand upon, to concern ; to interest Docs 
it not ttand upon them to examine the 
grounds of their opinion? This phrase i*J 
I believe, obsolete ; but we say, it ttandt 
m m hand, that is, it is our concern, it is 
tor our interest 

2. To value; to pride. 

We highly esteem sad stand much upon our 

birth. Ray- 

3. To insist : as, to ttand upon security. 

Shak. 

To ttand saiti, to be consistent The faithful 
servants of God will receive what they 
pray for, so far as ttandt with his purposes 

rdf’ 


It stands with reason that they should be re- 
warded liberally. Davits, 

To ttand together, is used, but the last two 
phrases are not in vary general use, and 
are perhaps growing obsolete. 

To stand against, to oppose ; to resist 
7b ttand fast, to be fixed ; to be unshaken 
or immovable. 

7b ttand in hand, to be important to one’s 
interest , to be necessary or advantageous. 
It stands us ia hand to be on good terms 
with our neighbors. 

To stand f re, to receive the fire of an ene- 
my without giving way. , 

STAND, v. t. To endure ; to sustain ; to 
hear. I cannot tUsnd the cold or the heat,* 

2. To endure ; to resist without yielding or 
receding. 

So had I stood the shock of angry fate. 

Smith. 

He stood the ftirious foe. Pope. 

3. To await ; to suffer ; to abide by. 

Bid him disband the legions — 

And stand the judgment of a Roman senate. 

Addison. 

To stand one’s ground, to keep the ground or 
station one has taken ; to maintain one’s 
position ; in a literal or figurative sense ; 
as, an army stands its ground, when it is 
not compelled to retreat. A man stands 
his ground in an argument, when he is able 
to maintain it, or is not refitted. 

To stand it, to bear ; to be able to endure ; 
or to maintain one's ground or state ; a 
popular phrase. 

To ttand trial, is to sustain the trial or ex- 
amination of a cause ; not to give up with- 
out tnal. 

STAND, «. [Sans stana, aplace, a mansion, 
state, Ac.] 

1. A stop ; a halt, as, to make a stand ; to 
come to a stand, cither in walking or m 
any progressive business. 

The horse made a stand, when he charged 
them and routed them. C larendon . 

2. A station ; a place or post where one 
stands , or a place convenient for persons 
to remain for any purpose. The sellers of 
fruit have their several ttandt in the mar- 
ket. 

1 took my it and upon an eminence. 

Spectator. 

3. Rank, post; station. 

Father, since your fortune did attain 
So high a stand, I mean not to descend. 

Daniel 

[In lieu of this, standing is now used. 
He is a man of high standssig in his own 
country.] 

4. The act of opposing. 

We have come off 

Like Romans ; neither foolish in our stands, 
Nor cowardly in retire. Shak. 

5. The highest point; or the ultimate poqit 
of progression, whero a stop is made, and 
regressive motion commences. The popu- 
lation of the world will not come to a 
ttand, while the means of subsistence can 
he obtained. The prosperity of the Ro- 
man empire came to a stand in the reign 
of Augustus ; after which it declined. 

Vice is at stand, and at the highest iow. 

Dryden. 

3. A young tree, usually reserved when the 
other trees an cut. [English.'] 


7. A small table; as, a cand i e- af an d ; or 
any frame on which vessel s and utensils 
may be laid. 

8. In commerce, a weight of from two hun- 
dred and a half to three hundred of pitch. 

Encyc. 

9. Something on which a thing rests 'or is 
laid; at, a hay-stonrf. 

Stand of arms, in military affairs, a musket 
with its usual appendages, as a bayonet, 
cartridge-box, Ac. Marshall. 

To be at a ttand, to stop on account of some 
doubt or difficulty ; hence, to be perplexed ; 
to be embarrassed ; to hesitate wbat to de- 
termine, or what to do. 

STAND'ARD, a. [It stendardo ; Fr. tien- 
dard ; 8p .estandarte; I), standaard ; G. 
standarte ; ttand and ard, sort, kind.] 

1. An onsign of war; a staff with a flag or 
colors. The troops repair to their stand- 
ard. The royal standard of Great Britain 
is a flag, in which the imperial ensigns of 
England, Scotland and Ireland arc quar- 
tered with the armorial hearings of Hanover. 

Hia armies, in the following day, 

On* those fair plains thehr standards proud 
display. Fairfax. 

2. That which is established by sovereign 
power as a rule or measure by which 
others are to be adjusted. Thus the Win- 
chester bushel is the standard of measures 
in Great Britain, and is adopted in the 
United States a* their standard. So of 
weights and of long measure. 

3. 'That which is established as a rule or 
mode], by the authority of public opinion, 
or by respectable opinions, or by custom 
or general consent ; as, writings which are 
admitted to be the standard of style and 
taste. Homer’s Iliad is the standard of 
heroic poetry. Demosthenes and Cicero 
are the standards of orator)-.. Of modern 
eloquence, we have an excellent standard 
in the speeches of Lord Chatham. Addi- 
son’s writings fiimish a good standard of 
pure, chaste, and elegant English style. It 
is not an easy thing to erect a standard of 
taste. 

i. In coinage, the proportion of weight of 
fine metal and alloy established by autho- 
rity. The coins of England and of the 
United States are of nearly the same 
standard. 


By the present standard of the coinage, sixty- 
two shillings is coined out of one pound wsigm 
of silver. Arbuttmat. 


5. A standing tree or stem ; a tree not sup- 
ported or attached to a wail. 

Plant fruit of all sorts and standard, mural, 
or shrubs which lose their leaf. Eotlyn. 

6. In ship-building, an inverted knee plaeed 

upon the deck instead of beneath it, with 
its vertical branch turned upward from that 
which lies horizontally. Mar, Diet. 

7. In botany, the upper petal or banner of 

a papilionaceous core!. Marian. 

STAN D’ARD-BEARER, n. [standard and 

bearj 

An officer of an army, company or troop 
that bears a standard ; an enaign of in- 
fantry or a cornet of heme. 


STAND-CROP, *, A plant. 
"TANiyEL, * - 

[Not sued.] 


_ K „ Ainsworth. 

STANDS a. A tree of long stan d ing. 


4 L 
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STAND'ER, n. One who stands. 

2. A tree that has stood long. [Atof used.] 
Ascham. 

STAND'ER-BY, *. One that stands near; 
one that is present; a mere spectator. [We 
now more generally use by-*Umdsr.] 

Hooker. Addison. 
sTAND'ER-GRASS, n. A plant [L. sta- 
tynon.] Amiworth. 

STANDING, opr. Being on the feet; being 
erect [See Stand.] 

2 Moving in a certain direction to or from 
an object 

3 a Settled ; established, either by law or 
by custom, &c. ; continually existing ; per- 
manent; not temporary; as, a standing 
army. Money is the Handing measure of 
the value of all other commodities. Le- 
gislative bodies have oertain Handing 
rules of proceeding. Courts of law are or 
ought to be governed by Handing rules. 
There are standing rules of pleading. The 
Gospel furnishes us with standing rules of 
morality. The Jews by their dispersion 
and their present condition, are a stand- 
ing evidence of the truth of revelation and 
of the prediction of Moses. Many fash- 
ionable vices and follies ought to be the 
standing objects of ridicule. 

4. Lasting ; not transitory ; not liable to fade 
or vanish ; as, a standing color. 

5. Stagnant; not flowing, as, standing 
water 

6. Fixed , not movable , as, a standing bed ; 
distinguished from a truckle bed. Shale 

7. Remaining erect , not cut down , as, stand- 
ing com. 

Standing nggmg, of u ship. This consists 
of the cordage or ropes which sustain the 
masts and remain fixed m their position 
Such are the shrouds and stays. 
STANDING, n. Continuance; duration or 
existence ; as, a custom of long Handing. 
2. Possession of an office, character or plucc, 
as, a patron or officer of long Handing. 

3 Station ; place to stand in. 

I will provide you with a good standing to 
see Ins entry. Bacon. 

4. Power to stand. 

I sink in deep mire, where there is no stand- 
ing IV lxix. 

5. Rank ; condition in society ; as, a man of 
good standing or of high standing among 
his friends. 

STAND'ISH, n. [stand and duA.] A case 
for pen and ink. 

I bequeath to Dean Swiff my large silver 
standnh Swffl. 

STANE, n. [Sax. yuan.] A stone. [Local.] 
[See Stone. J 

STANG, n. [Sax. j-tseng, jtrenj, a pole or 
stick , Dan, stang ; G. stange; Sw. sthng ; 
It. stanga, a bar , W. ystang, a pole or 
perch; allied to sting ana stanchion; from 
shooting.] 

1. A pole, rod or perch; a measure of land. 
[A r of m use.'] Swift. 

2 A long bar; a pole ; a shaft. 

To 1 1 de the slang , is to be carried on a pole 
on men’s shoulders, in derision. [Zoc«^ 

STANG, v ». To shoot with pain. ^LocaU] 
Grose. 

STANK, a. Weak; worn out. [ATot in 

Spenser. 


STANK, t>. *. To sigh. [Aft# used.] 
STANK, old pret. of Stmi. Stsmk is now 
used. 

STANK, n. [W. ystanc. See Stanch.] A dam 
or mound to stop water. [Zoea/.J 
STANNARY, a. [from L. Hamim , tin ; Ir. 
Han; W. ystaen. See It*.] 

Relating to the tin works; as, Hamary 
courts. Blackstone. 

STANNARY, n. A tin mine. HaU. 
STAN'NEL, Is The kestrel, a species of 
STAN'YEL, / hawk ; called also stone- 
gall and wind-hover. Ed. Encye. 

STANNIC, a. Pertaining to tin ; procured 
from tin ; as, the stannic acid. Lavoisier. 
STAN'ZA, n. [It Hama , an abode or lodg- 
ing, a stgnza, that is, a stop ; Sp. & Port 
estancia , from estancar, to stop ; Fr. stance. 
See StoncA.] 

In poetry, a number of lines or verses con- 
nected with each other, and ending in a 
full point or pause ; a part of a poem con- 
taining every variation of measure in that 
poem. A stanza may contain verses of a 
different length or number of syllables, 
and a different number of verses; or it 
may consist of verses of equal length 
Stanzas are said to have been first intro- 
duced from the Italian into French poetry 
about the year 1580, and thence they 
were introduced into England. The ver- 
sions of the Psalms present examples of 
various kinds of stanzas 
Horace confines himself to one sort of verse 
or stanza in every ode. Dryden. 

STAP'AZIN, n. A bird, a species of war- 
bler 

STA'PLE, n. [Sax. ytapcl, ytrapul, a stake ; 
D. stapel, a pile, stocks, staple ; stapelen, to 
pile , G. stapel, a stake, a pile or heap, a 
staple, stocks, a mart; Sw. stapel; Dan. 
stabel, a Btaple , Hablcr, to pile , stabbe, a 
block or log ; stab, a staff. We see this 
word is fVom the root of staff. The pri- 
mary Bcnse of the root is to set, to fix. Sta- 
ple is that which is fixed, or ji fixed place, 
or it is a pile or store.J 
J. A settled mart or market; an emporium. 
In England, formerly, the king’s staple 
was established in certain ports or towns, 
and certain goods could not be exported, 
without being first brought to these ports 
to be rated and charged with the duty 
payable to the king or public. The prin- 
cipal commodities on which customs were 
levied, were wool, skins and Icther, and 
these were originally the staple commodi- 
ties. Hence the words staple commodities, 
came in time to signify the principal com- 
modities produced by a country for expor- 
tation or use Thus cotton is the staple 
commodity of South Carolina, Georgia and 
other southern states of America. Wheat 
•is the staple of Pennsylvania and New 
York. 

2. A city or town where merchants agree 
to carry certain commodities. 

3. The thread or pile of wool, cotton ot flax. 
Thus we say, this is wool of a coarse sta- 
ple, or fine staple. In America, cotton is 
of a short staple, long staple, fine staple, 
$c. The cotton of short staple is raised 
on the upland ; the sea-island cotton is of 

| a fine long etaple. 

| 4. [W. ystwfwl,] A loop of iron, or a bar 


or wire bant and formed with two Joints 
to be driven into wood* to hold ahooLpint 

Staple iff land, the particular nature and 
quality of land. 

STA'PLE, o. Settled ; established in com- 
merce ; as, a staple trade. 

2. According to the laws of commerce ; 

marketable; fit to be sold. [Hot much 
used.] - Swift . 

3. Chief; principal; regularly produced or 
made for market; as, staple commodities. 
[Thie ie now the most general acceptation of 
the word.] 

STABLER, n. A dealer; as, a wool stapler. 

STAR, e. [Sax. jteopjta; Dan. & Sw. 
etiema ; G. stem ; D. star ; Arm. & Corn. 
steren ; Basque, %arra ; Gr. strsf, Sans. 
tara ; Bengal, stara ; Pehlavi, setaram ; 
Pers. setareh or stara.] 

1. An apparently small luminous body in 
the heavens, that appears in the night, or 
when its light is not obscured by clouds 
or lost in the brighter effulgence of the 
sun. Stars are fixed or planetary. The 
fixed stars are known by their perpetual 
twinkling, and by their being always in 
the same position in relation to each other. 
The planets do not twinkle, and they re- 
volve about the sun. The stara are 
worlds, and their immense numbers ex- 
hibit the astonishing extent of creation 
and of divine power. 

2. The pole-star. [. A particular application, 

not in use.] Shot. 

3. In astrology, a configuration of the pla- 
nets, supposed to influence fortune. Hence 
the expression, “You may thank your 
stars for such and such an event.” 

A pair of xfor-cron’d lovers. Shak. 

4. The figure of a star ; a radiated mark in 
writing or printing , an asterisk; thus*; 
used as a reference to a note in the mar- 
gin, or to fill a blank in writing or print- 
ing where letters are omitted. 

5. in Scrtpture, Christ is called the bright 
and morning star, the star that ushers in 
the light of an eternal day to his people. 
Rev. xxii. 

Ministers are also called Hart in Christ's 
right hand, as, being supported and direct- 
ed by Chnst, they convey light and know- 
ledge to the followers of Chnst. Rev. i. 

The twelve stars which form the crown 
of the church, are the twelve apostles. 
Rev. xii. 

6. The figure of a star ; a badge of rank ; 
as, stars and garters. 

The pole-star, a bright star in the tail of 
Ursa minor, so called from its being very 
near the north pole. 

Star of Bethlehem, a flower and plant of the 
genus Ornithogalum. There is also the 
star of Alexandria, and of Naples, and of 
Constantinople, of the same genus. 

Cyc. Lee. 

STAR, v. t. To set or adorn with stars or 
bright radiating bodies ; to bespangle ; as, 
a robe starred with gems. 

ST AR- APPLE, s. A globular or olive- 

shaped fleshy fruit, inclosing a stone of 
the same shape. It grows In the warm 
climates of America, and is eaten by. way 
of dessert. It is of the genus Chrysophyl- 
M0ler.de. 
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ST AR-FISH, n. [star and/*] Hum 3. Shining; bright ; sparkling; a*«tarrii«y ST'ARCHEDNESS, ». StUfosss in man- 
star or menu, a genus of marine eni- oomets. (Afoi to we.] ners; formality. Addison- 

mak or anophyte* ao named because 8 TARRY, «. [from star.] Abounding with ST* ARCHER, a. One who starches, or 


their body is divided into ray* generally 
fire in number, in the center of which aim 
below is the mouth, which is the only ori- 


•tars ; adorned with stars. 

Abort the deed* above tbs deny sky. 


fice of the alimentary canal. They are co- j 3. Consisting of stars; stellar; stellaiy; 


proceeding from the stars; a* starry light ; ST* ARCHNESS, n. Stiffens* of manner , 
starry flame. Spent er. Driven. preciseness. 

3. Shining like stars; rstembliog stars; as, STARCHY, a. Stiff; precise. 

•forty eyes. Shak. STARE, a. [Sax. ycseji ; Q.staAr ; Sw. dare.) 


vered with a coriacecms skin, armed with proceeding from tha stars; a* sterry light; 

points or spinea and pieroed with numerous starry flame. Spenter. Driven. 

small hole* arranged in regular aerie* 3. Shining like stars ; resembling stars ; as, 
through which pass membranaceous tenia- starry eyes. Skak. 

cula or fader* terminated each by a little ST’AR-SHQQT, a. [dear and Moot] That 
disk or cup, by means of which they exe- which is emitted from a star, 

cute their progressive motions. Cuvier. 1 have seen a good quantity of that jelly, by 


whoa* occupation is to starch, Johnson. 
STARCHING, opr. Stifeslng with starch. 
ST ARCHLY, ado. With stHhess of man- 
ner ; formally. 


ST‘ ARCHNESS, i 


cute their progressive motions. Cuvier. 
STAR-FLOWER, a. A plant, a species of 
Ornlthogalum. Cyc. 

A plant of the genus S tell aria. Lee. 
STARGAZER, a. [ttar and gaxtr.) One 
who gases at the stars; a term of con- 
tempt for an astrologer, sometimes used 
ludicrously for an astronomer. 
STARGAZING, a. The act or practice of 
observing the stars with attention ; astro- 
logy. Swift 

STAR-GRASS, a. [star and grass.) Starry 
duck meat, a plant of the genus Cauitriche. 


A bird, tho starling. 

STARE, v. i. [Sax. ytapum; Dan. diner; 

1 have seen a good quantity of that Jslly, by Sw. ttirra ; 0. starren ; D. staaren, In 

the vulgar called a star-shoot, as if it remained Sw. ttirra ut fingren, is to spread ones 

upon the extinction of a falling star. Bacon. fingers. The sense then is to open or ex- 

[The writer once saw the same kind of tend, and it teems to bo closely allied to G. 

substance from a brilliant meteor, at Am- ,tarr, stiff, and to tiarch, item, which im- 

herst in Massachusetts. See Journ. of ply straining, tension.] 

Science for a description of it by Rufus j. Togaae; to look with fixed eyes wldo 


Grave* Hi 
STAR-STO; 


Asteria, a kind of ex- 


traneous fossil, consisting of regular joints, 
each of which is of a radiated figure. 

Encyc. 

ST'AR-THISTLE, *. A plant of the genus 
Centaurea. 


open ; to faston an earnest look on some 
object Startup is produced by wonder, 
surprise, stupidity, horror, fright, and some- 
times by eagerness to hear or learn some- 
thing, sometimes by impudence. Wc say, 
he ttared with astonishment. 

Look not big, nor stars, nor fret Shak. 


Ap 14AWK u A inftpiAi nf hftivlr m AR-WOR.T, r. A plant of the pnui 2. To stand out; to be prominent 
’ ^ AhSaLS ABter > and » nother « g« nu * Iridax. Tsko off all the stark* straws and 


called. Ainsworth. 

STAR-HYACINTH, *. A plant of the ge- 
nus Scilla. 


nus dciiib. c T . » „ H . ■ 

ST AR-JELLY, n. A plant, the Tremella, 
one of the Fungi ; also, star-shoot, a gela- , , .. ’ 

tinous srtbitance. o’ n ‘ 

STARLESS, a. Having no stars visible or « , 

no starlight ; a* a starless night 
/ MUton. Dryden. 

STARLIGHT, u. [ttar and light ] The 
light pOK^ng from the to ESjS 

Nor walk by moon . P 

Or glittering starlight, without thee is »wt et. U , e8 ! ,ror 
MUton. right hand, 


Aster, and another of the genus Jndax. 
The yellow star-wort is of the genus Inula 
or elecampane. 


nmpane. 

LA K. HOARD, n. [Sax. yteon-boayih; G ] 
tteuerbort, as if from steuer , the rudder or 
helm , D. ttuur-bord, as if from etuur , helm ; 


Tsko off all the staring straws and jaggs in 
the hive. [Notated.") Mortimer 

To ttare m the face, to be before tho eyes or 
undeniably evidont 

The law ttaret them In the free, while they 
are breaking it l.otkc 


MUton. n ght hand, or at the right side of the steers- 

STARLIGHT, a. Lighted by the star* or ““-I. ...... . . , 

by the stars only; a* a starlight evening. n « ht hand 8,dc ofa,h *P °5 ^ whe , n 

1 n„.JL. a spectator stands with his face towards 


uy vuo -«u- —y. a ^ “ totor ttanda with bJ, face to Wfttda 


Sw. & Dan. ttyr bord. Rut in Fr. stribord, STARE, n. A fixed look with eyes wide 
Sp etinbor. Arm. ttrybour* or ttribourh, t °P? t n * Dryden 

are said to be contracted from dexter-bord, STARER, «. One who stares or gates, 
nght-sidc. I know not from what par- STORING, ppr Gating; looking with 
ticular construction of a vessel the helm 0 ra 

should give name to the right hand aide, 8 TARK, a. [Sax. ytepc, ytcajic ; I). sterk, 
unless from the tiller's being held by the O* *<«■*, stiff; strong ; formed on the root of 
nght hand, or at the right side of the steers- ^e G. etarr , stiff, ngid, Kng. steer , liom 
man .j straining, stretching. See Starch and Stei r ] 

Tie nght hand side of a ship or boat, when Stiff; strong ; rugged. 


starlike flowers. Mortimer. ha " d « d ® of a ‘ h, P- / or > u, f on , U »® 

2. Bright; illustrious. nghtnxd ? ; a* the starboard shrouds ; star- 

The having tamed many to righteousness board quarter , starboard tack. In seu- 
thall confer a slarhke and Immortal brightness. xnanahip, starboard, uttered by the master 

Boyle. of a ship, is an order to the helmsman tc 
STARLING, n. [Sax. ytwp ; Sw. stare.) P ut the a ® 1 ” 1 to the starboard side. 

1. A bird, the stare, of the genus Sturnus. . n/ ,„ __ . ?* ar • ® 

2. A defense to the piers of bridges. ST A ^ CH , »• [Skx. yteape, rigid, stiff ; U 

ST A 'ROST, n. In Poland, a feudatory; *tar*e, strength, starch ; stark, strong; I). 

one who bolds a fief. sterk, Dan. stark, Sw. stark , strong, hue 

STA'ROSTY, «. A fief; an estate held by A Star * aod Steer.) 

feudal service. A substance used to stiffen linen and other 

STAR-PAVED, a, [star and paved.) Stud- doth - H « fecula of flour, or a sub- 
ded with stars. stance that subsides from water mixed with 

The road of heaven star-paved. MUton. "beat flour. It is sometimes made from 

STAR-PROOF,*, [star and proo/.] Imper- potatoes. Starch forms the greatest per- 
vious to the light of the start ; a* a star- tion of farinaceous substance* particularly 

proof elm. Milton. of wheat flour, and it is the chief alinpnt 

STAR-READ, *. [star and read.) Doctrine 
of the stars; astronomy. [Atom toe.] STARCH, a. Stiff; precise; rigid. 

Spenser. KiUmgbeck. 

STARRED, pp. or o. [from star.] Adorned STARCH, *.<. To stiffen with starch. Gay. 
or studded with stars; a* the darted queen STAR-CHAMBER, n. Formerly, a court 
of Eth iop i a . MUton. <d criminal jurisdiction in England. This 

2. Influenced in fortune by the stars. otmrt was abolished by Stat 10 Charles I. 

Mfy third comfort. See Btaekstose, B. iv. ch. xix. 


Many s nobleman lira itaik «nd stiff, 

Under the hoola of vsunUng enemies. Shak. 
The north is not so stark and cold. [Ota.] 
77. Jenson 

2. Deep; full, profound, absolute. 
Consider the stark security 
The commonwealth is in now. [Ohs ] 

B Jenson 


of a ship, ia an order to the helmsman to 3 . Merc ; gross ; absolute. 

put the helm to the starboard side. lie pronounces the ritauon itaik nonsense. 

Mar. Diet. Coflisr. 

STARCH, n. [Sax. ytreape, rigid, stiff ; G. STARK, ado Wholly, entirely; absolute- 
starke, strength, starch ; stark, strong; I). ly ; as, stark mad ; stark blind , stark nuked. 
sterk, Dan. stark, Sw. stark, strong. See These are the principal applications of this 

use. The word is in popular 


of Eth iop i a . Milton. criminal jurisdiction in England. This 

2. Influenced in fortune by the stars. otmrt was abolished by Stat 10 Charles I. 

Mr t hir d comfort. See Btaekstose, B. iv. ch. xix. 

Starr’d most cmhieklly — Si a k . 8T A RCHEJD,- pp. Stiffened with starch. J 

STARRING, ppr. ora. Adorning with Wars. 2. a. Stiff; predse; formal. Swift. 


sterk, Dan. stark, Sw. stark , strong. Sue These are the principal applications of this 
Stare and Steer.) word now in use. The word is in popular 

A substance used to stiffen linen and other use, but not an elegant word in any of its 

cloth. It is the fecula of flour, or a sub- applications. 

stance that subsides from water mixed with STARKLY, ado. Stiffly ; strongly ( 06s.) 
wheat flour. It is sometimes made from Shak. 

potatoes. Starch forms the greatest por- START, v. i. [D. start en, to pour, to spill, to 

tion of farinaceous substance* particularly tall, to rush, to tumble , Sw. stSrta, to roll 

of wheat flour, audit is the chief aliiqpnt upon the bead, to pitch headlong. In Sax. 

of bread. yceojttr is a tail, that is, a shoot or projec- 

TARCH, a. Stiff; predse; rigid. tion; hence the promontory so called in 

iCdlingbeck. Devonshire. The word seems to be a 

r ARCH, v. u To stiffen with starch. Gay. derivative from the root of star, steer. The 

TAR-CHAMBER, n. Formerly, a court primary sense is to shoot, to dart auddan- 

cf criminal jurisdiction in England. This ly, or to spring.] 

court was abolished by Stat 10 Charles I. 1. To move suddenly, as if by a twitch, as, 
See Btaekstose, B. iv. ch. xix. to start in sleep or by a sudden spasm. 

T ARCHED, pp. Stiffened with starch. 2 . TS move suddenly, as by an involuntary 
l a. Stiff; preebe ; formal. Swift. shrinking from sudden foar or alarm. 

4 1*2 
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I starts* (tom tome dreadful dream. Dryden. 

3. To move with sudden quickness, as with 
a spring or leap. 

A spirit At to start into an empire, 

And look the world to law. Dr yds*. 

4. To shrink ; to wince. 

But if he ttart, 

It is the flesh of a corrupted heart 8hak. 
5 To move suddenly aside ; to deviate; 
generally with from, out of, or arid e. 

Th’ old drudging sun from his long beaten 
way j 

Shall at thy voice ttart and misguide the 
day. Cowley. 

Keep your soul to the work when ready to 
ttart atide. Watt*. 

6. To aet out ; to commence a race, as from 
a barrier or goal. The horses tiarted at 
the word, go. 

At once they ttart, advancing in a line 

Dryden. 

7. To set out; to commence a journey or 
enterprise. The public coaches ttart at 
six o’clock. 

When two ttart into the world together — 
Collier. 

To ttart up, to rise suddenly, as from a seat 
or couch ; or to come suddenly into no- 
tice or importance. 

START, v. I To alarm ; to disturb suddenly ; 
to startle ; to rouse. 

Upon malicious bravery dost thou come, 

To ttart my quiet ? Shak. 

2. To rouse suddenly from concealment ; to 

cause to flee or fly , as, to ttart a hare or a 
woodcock ; to ttart game Pope. 

3. To bring into motion ; to produce sud- 
denly to view or notice. 

Brutus will ttart a spirit as soon as Cesar. 

Shak. 

The present occasion has ttarted the dispute 
among us. Letley 

So we say, to ttart a question, to start 
an objection ; that is, to suggest or pro- 
pose anew. 

1 To invent or discover ; to bring within 
pursuit. 

Sensual men agree In the purauit of every 
pleasure they can start. . Temple 

3. To move suddenly from its place ; to dis- 
locate , as, to ttart a bone. 

One ttarted the end of the clavicle from the 
sternum. Wiseman. 

G To empty, as liquor from « cask ; to pour 
out, as, to ttart wine into another cask. 

Mar. Diet. 

ST' AllT, n. A sudden motion of the body, 
produced by spasm; a sudden twitch or 
spasmodic affection ; as, a ttart in sleep. 

2. A sudden motion from ahum. 

The fright awaken’d Arcite with a ttart. 

Dryden 

3 A sudden rousing to action; a spring; 
excitement 

Now fear I this will give it ttart again- Shak. 

4 Sally; sudden motion or emision; a 
bunting forth ; as starts of fancy. 

To check the tiartt and sallies of the soul. 

Addison. 

5 Sudden fit ; sudden motion followed by 
intermission. 

Forvhe did 'peak in starts distractedly. Shak. 
Nature does nothing by starts said leaps, or 
in a hurry L' Estrange. 

6. A quick spring, a darting; a shoot; a 
push ; as, to give a start. 


S T A 

Beth cause the string to give a quicker ttart. 

Bacon. 

7. First motion from a plaoe; act of setting 
out 

The ttart ot first performsnee Is alL Bacon. 
You stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. , Shak. 

To get the ttart, to begin bifee another ; to 
gam the advantage m a similar underta- 
king. 

Get the start of the majestic world. Shak. 
She might have forsaken him, if be had not 
got the start of her, Dryden. 

START, rt. A projection ; a push ; a horn ; 
a tail. In the latter sense it occurs in the 
name of the bird redstart. Hence the 
Start, in Devonshire. 

STARTED, pp. Suddenly roused or alarmed; 
poured out, as a liquid ; discovered ; pro- 
posed , produced to view. 

STARTER, n. One that starts; one that 
shrinks from his purpose. Hud'ibras. 

2. One that suddenly moves or suggests a 
question or an objection. 

3. A dog that rouses game. Delany. 

ST’ARTFUL, a. Apt to start ; skittish. 
ST'ARTFULNESS, n. Aptness to start. 

ST' ART1N G , ppr. Moving suddenly ; shrink- 
ing , rousing ; commencing, as a journey, 
&c. 

STARTING, h. The act of moving sud- 
denly. 

ST’ARTING-HOLE, n. A loophole; eva- 
sion. Martin. 

ST'ARTINGLY, adv. By sudden fits or 
starts. Shak. 

STARTING-POST, n. [start md post.] A 
post, Btake, bamcr or place from which 
competitors in a race start or begin the 
race. 

ST'ARTISH, a. Apt to start ; skittish ; 
shy. 

ST ARTLE, v. i [dim. of start ] To shrink ; 
to move suddenly or be excited on feeling 
u sudden alarm. 

Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction 1 
• Addison. 

ST' ARTLE, v. t. To impress with fear ; to 
excite by sudden alarm, surprise or appre- 
hension ; to shock , to alarm ; to fright. We 
were startled at the cry of distress. Any 
great and unexpected event is apt to startle 
us. 

The supposition that angels assume bodies, 

I need not startle us. Locke. 

| 2. To deter ; to cause to deviate. [Little 
t used.’] Clarendon. 

ST'ARTL$, n. A sudden motion or shock 
occasioned by an unexpected alarm, sur- 
prise or apprehension of danger ; sudden 
impression of terror 

After having recovered from my first startle, I 
was well pleased with the accident. Spectator. 
STARTLED, pp. Suddenly moved or shock- 
ed by an impression of fear or surprise. 
STARTLING, ppr. Suddenly impressing 
with fear or surprise. 

STARTUP, i*. [ start and «p.] One that 
comes suddenly into notice. [Not used. 
We use upstart.] Shak. 

2. A kind of high shoe. Hall. 

ST’ARTUP, a. Suddenly coming into no- 
tice. [Not aseri.1 Wo rburton. 

STARVE, v, l [Sax. yteappan, to perish 
with hunger or cold ; G. tterben, to die, 


cither by disease at hunger, or by.a wound; 
D. iterven, to die, Qo.is this from the root 
of Dan. tart), Sw. tarf, necessity, want!] 

1. To perish ; to be destroyed. [In this ge- 
neral tense, obsolete .] Fastyaa. 

2. To perish or die with cold ; as, to starve 
with cold. [This tense is retained in Eng- 
land, but not m the United States .] 

3. To perish with hunger. [This sense is 
retained m England and the United States.] 

4. To suffer extreme hunger or want ; to be 
very indigent 

Sometimes virtue stones, while vice is fed. 

STARVE, e. t To kill with hunger. fa 
lidously to starve a man is, in law, mur- 
der. 

2. To distress or subdue by famine ; as, to 
starve a garrison into a surrender. 

3. To destroy by want; as, to starve plants 
by the want or nutriment 

4. To kill with cold. [Not m use in the 
United States .] 

From beds of: raging Are to starve in ice 

Their soft etherial warmth — Milton. 

5. To deprive of force or vigor. 

The powers of their minds are starved by 
disuse, [t/nfwual.l Locke. 

STARVED, pp. Killed with hunger; sub- 
dued by hunger ; rendered poor by want 

2. Killed by cold. [Notin use m the Untied 
States.'] 

STARVELING, a. ttarvling. Hungry ; 
lean ; pining with want Phultpt. 

STARVELING, n. st'arvling. An animal 
or plant that is made thin, lean and weak 
through want of nutriment 

And thy poor starveling bountifully fed. 

STARVING, ppr. Perishing with hunger, 
killing with hunger; rendering lean and 
poor by want of nourishment 

2. Perishing with cold ; killing with cold. 
[English.] 

STATARY, a. [from state.] Fixed, settled. 


[Not in use.] 

STATE, «. [L. status, from tto, to stand, to 
be fixed ; It stato ; Sp. estado ; Fr. etdt. 
Hence G. itat, fixed ; itatt, place, abode, 
stead ; staat , state ; etadt, a town or city ; 
D. staat, condition, state; stad, a city, 
Dan. & Stf. ttad; Sans, etidaha, to stand; 
Pers. utaden, id. State is fixedness or 
standing.] 

1. Condition ; the circumstances of a being 
or thing at any given time. These cir- 
cumstances may be internal, constitutional 
or peculiar to the being, or they may have 
relation to other beings. We say, the body 
is in a sound state, or it is in a weak state; 
or it has just recovered from a feeble state. 
The state of his health is good. The state 
of his mind is favorablo for study. So we 
say, the state of public affairs calls for the 
exercise of talents and wisdom. In regard 
to foreign nations, our affairs are in a good 
state. So we say, single state, and manned 
state. 

Declare the past and present state of things. 

Dryden. 

2. Modification of any thing. 

Keep the state of the question in your eye. 

Boole. 

3. Crisis; stationary print; highth; point 
from which the next movement m r e g ret- 
sion. 
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beginning, 


shave their several <J 


wind timet, 


[Nstim 
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6. A political body, or body politic; the 
whole body of people united under one 
government, whatever may be the form of 
the government. 

Municipal law it a role of conduct preteribtd 
by the tuprema pewer in a state. Blaeketene. 

More usually the word signifies a poli- 
tical body governed by representatives , a 
common wealth ; as, the States of Greece ; 
the States of America. 

In this sense, ttate has sometimes more 
immediate reference to the government, 
sometimes to the people or community. 
Thus when we say, the state has made pro- 
vision for the paupers, the word has refer- 
ence to the government or legislature; but 
when we say, the stale it taxed to support 
paupers, the word refers to the whole peo- 
ple or community. 

0. A body of men united by profession, or 
constituting a community of a particular 
character; as, the civil and ecclesiastical 
states in Great Britain. Butthese are some- 
times distinguished by the terms church 
and state. In this case, state signifies the 
civil community or government only 

7. Rank ; condition ; quality ; as, the state 

of honor. Shah. 

8. Pomp , appearance of greatness. 

In state the monarchs march'd. Dryden. 

Where least of state, there roost of lore it 

shown. Dryden. 

0. Dignity; grandeur. 

She instructed him how he should keep state, 
yet with a modest sense of his misfortunes. 

Aaron. 

JO. A seat of dignity. 

This chair shall be my state. Shak 

11. A canopy; a covering o'* dignity. 

His high throne, under state 
Of richest texture spread — Milton 

[UnusuaL] 

12. A person of high rank. [iVot in use.] 

Latimer. 

1 3. The principal persons in a government. 

The bold design 

Pleas’d highly those internal states. Milton. 

14. The bodies that constitute the legisla- 
ture of a country ; as, the stales general. 

13. Joined with another word, it denotes 
public, or what belongs to the community 
or body politic; as, state afihirs; state 


STATE, «. t. To set; to settle. [See 
£tate(£} 

2. To express the particulars of any thing 
in writing; to set down in detail or in 
gross; as, to state an account; to state 
debt and credit ; to state the amount due. 

X To express the particulars of any thing 
verbally ; to represent fully in words ; to 
narrate; to reate. The witnesses stated j 
all the circumstances of the transaction. 
They are enjoined to state ell the particu- 
lars. It is the business of the advocate to 
state die whole case. Let the question be 
feiriy stated. 

STATED, up. E xpres sed or represented; 


2. a. Settled; established; ngnlar; occur- 
ring si regular timee ; not ooearitmal ; as, 
stated hours of business. 

X Fixed ; established; as, a stated salary. 

STATEDLY, ado. Regularly; at certain 
times ; not occasionally. It is one of the 
distinguishing marks e f a good mar 4k “ 4 
he etatedk attends public worship. 

STATELESS, a. Without pomp. 

J , Berios*. 

STATELINESS, a. [from stately.] Gran- 
deur ; loftiness of mien or manner ; mqjestic 
appearance; dignity. 

For stmtshnsss and uu^osty, what la com- 
parable to a hone t 
2. Appearance of pride ; 


STATELY, a. Lofty; dignified; mqjestio 
as, stately manners ; a stately gait. 

2. Magnificent ; grand ; as, a stately edifice ; 
a stately dome ; a stately pyramid. 

3. Elevated in sentiment. Dryden. 

STATELY, a do. Mystically ; loftily^ 

STATEMENT, n. The act of stating, re- 
citing or presenting verbally or on paper. 

2. A series of facts or particulars expressed 
on paper; aa, a written statement. 

3. A senes of facts verbally recited , recital 
of the circumstances of a transaction ; as, 
a verbal statement. 

STATE-MONGER, n. [state and monaer.] 
One versed in politics, or one that dabbles 
in state affairs. 

STATER, n. Another name of the daric, 
an ancient silver coin weighing about four 
Attic drachmas, about three shillings ster- 
ling, or 61 cents. 

STATE-ROOM, n. [state and room.] A 
magnificent room in a palace or great 
house. Johnson. 

2. An apartment for lodging in a ship's 
cabin. 

STATES, n. plur. Nobility. 
STATESMAN, n. [state and man.] A man 
versed in the arts of government; usu- 
ally, one eminent for political abilities ; a 
politician. 

2. A small landholder. 

3. One employed m public afioirs. 

Pope. Swift. 

STATESMANSHIP, n. The quotations 
or employment*! of a statesman. Churchill. 
STATESWOMAN, n. A woman who med- 
dles in public affliin ; in contempt. 

Addison. 

STATIC, 1 a. [See Statics,] Relating 
STATICAL, / to the science of weighing 
bodies ; aa, a static balance or engine. 

Arbuthnot. 

STATICS, a. [Fr. statique ; It statica ; L. 
etatiee ; Or. rams.] 

1. That branch of mechanics which treats 
of bodies at rest. Dynamics treats of bodies 
in motion. 

2. In medicine, a tfid of epileptics, or per- 
sons seised with bpOfsies. Cyc. 

STATION, a. [Fr. from L. static, from sto, 
statue { It stations ; 8p. eetaclon.] 

1. The act of standing. 

Tbdr meaner was to stand at prayer— on 
which their meetings for that purpose received 
the oeme of stations. [Obs,] " ' 

2. A state of rest 


s T A 

All pngmufa* Is perform** tnrfoawlhg en 
or impelling forward what was before fcestetiew 
or at quiet [item.] Mata. 

3. The spot or place where one stands, par- 
ticularly where a person habitually stands, 
or is appointed to remain for a time ; at, 
foe station of a sentinel. Each detachment 
of troops had its station. 

4. Ptat assigned ; offici ; foe part or depart- 
ment of public duty which a person is ap- 
pointed to perform. The chief magistrate 
occupies foe first political station in a na- 
tion. Other officers fill subordinate sta- 
tions. The office of bishop is an ecclesiasti- 
cal station of great importance. It is the 
duty of foe executive to fill all civil and* 
military stations with men of worth. 

5. Situation; position. 

The fig and date, why love they to remain * 


6. Employment ; occupation ; business. 

By spending the sabbath In retirement and 
religious exercises, we gain new strength and 
resolution to perform tiod’s will in our several 
stations the week following. Nelson. 

7. Character; state. 

The greater part have kept their station. 

Milton. 

8. Rank ; condition of life. He can becou- 
tented with a humble station. 

9. In church history , foe feat of foe fourth 
and sixth days of the week, Wednesday 
and Friday, in memory of foe council 
which condemned Christ, and of his pas- 
sion. 

10. In the church qf Rome , a church where 
indulgences are to be had on certain days. 

Buoys. 

STATION, v. t. To place ; to set ; or u» 
appoint to foe occupation of a post, place 
or office ;• as, to station troops on the right 
or left of an army ; tp station a sentinel on 
a rampart ; to station ships on the coast of 
Africa or in foe West Indies j to station 
a man at the head of the department of 
finance. 

STAT10NAL, a. Pertaining to a station. 

Eneyr. 

STATIONARY, a. Fixed; not moving, 
progressive or regressive; not appearing 
to move. The sun becomes stationary in 
Cancer, in its advance into the northern 
signs. The court in England which was 
formerly itinerary, ia now stationary. 

2. Not advancing, m a moral sense ; not im- 
proving; not growing wiser, greater or 
better; not becoming greater or more ex- 
cellent. S.S. Smith. 


ty end stationery constitu- 


Tbe 


Stationary freer, a fever depending on pecu- 
liar seasons. Caste. 

STATION-BILL, n. In seamen's lomynaoe, 
a list containing the appointed poets of me 
ship’s company, when navigetinj^the chip. 

STATIONER, n. [from station, a state, j 
A bookseller; one who sells boose, paper, 
quills, inkftands, pencils and other furni- 
ture for writing. The busineea of the book- 
seller and stationer is umatty carried on by 
the sam* person, 

STATIONERY,!*. The articim usually seU 
by stationers as paper, laic, quffls, foe. 
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STATIONERY, a. Belonging to a sta- 

STATIST, m. [from stefe.1 A stttauu 
* poKtidaa; one drilled & governmnnl 
Mi indeed, 

And lovers a# their country. Million. 

[Not now used.] 

STATISTIC, \ a. [from eiate or etdtist.] 
STATISTICAL,/ fWaining to the state 
of society, the condition of the people, their 
economy, their property and resources. 
STATISTICS, «. A coOectbu of fret* re- 
specting the date of society, the condition 
of the people in a nation or country, their 
health, longevity, domestic economy, arte, 
property and political strength, the state 
of the country, Ac. Sinclair. Tooke. 
STATUARY, n. [It etatvaria; Sp. estatu- 
aria; from L. etatmarius, from ttaiua, a 
statue; itatuo, to set] 

1. The art of canring images as represen- 

tatives of real persons or tilings ; a branch 
of sculpture. Temple. 

[In thu tenet the word hat no plural.] 

2. It itatuario ; Sp. estatuarto.] One that 
professes or practices the art of carving 
images or making statues. 

On' other occasions the itatuaries took their 
subjects from the poets. Addison. 

STATUE, ». [ L. ttaiua ; itatuo , to set; that 
which is set or fixed.] 

An image; a solid suhstance’formed by earr- 
ing into the likeness of a whole living be- 
ing ; as, a etatue of Hercules or of a lion. 
[“ Lost orthographies, where there is in them 
any thing, which is remarkable, should be 
preserved in a dictionary. Thus, for in- 
stance, etatue is often found in the writers 
of the Elizabethian period, and even down 
to the Revolution, written ttaiua. This 
allows its origin, and it shows also how we 
ought to read the word, when we meet with 
it in Shakespeare, and not attempt to mend 
hts supposed imperfect metre by the intro- 
duction of some unmeaning monosyllable.” 
—Wrtlm. Rev. No. 27. p. 80.— E.ll. B.] 
STATUE, o. t. To place, as a statue ; to 
form a statue of. Shah. 

STATU'MINATE, v. I. [L. itatumino.] To 
prop or support. [Aft* m use.] B. Jonton. 
STATURE, ##.j [L. A It etatura ; Sp. etta- 
tura i Ft. itature; from L. statuo, to set ] 
The natural highth of an animal body. It 
is more generally used of the human body. 
Foreign men of mighty itature came. 

Dryden. 

STATURED, a. Arrived at frill stature. 

[Little used.] Hall. 

STATUTABLE, *• [from etatute.] Made 

or introduced by statute ; proceeding from 
an act of the legislature ; as, a etatutable 
provision or remedy. 

2. Made or being in conformity to statute ; 

as, etatutable measures. Additon. 

STATTJTABLY, adv. In e manner agree* 
able to statute. 

STATUTE,#*. [Fr. etatut; It italulo ; Sp. 
estatuto ; L. etatutum ; from itatuo, to set] 

1. An act of the legislature of a state that 
extends its landing force to all the cltisens 
or subjects of that state, aa distinguished 
from an act which extends only to an in- 
dividual or company ; an act of the legisla- 
ture commanding or prohibiting some- 
thing ; a positive law. Statute! are distin- 


„ m The latter' 

owes its binding force to the principles of 
justice, to long use and 4be Consent of a 
nation. The former owe their binding force 
to a positive command or declaration of the 
supreme power. 

Statute is commonly applied to the acta 
of a legislative body consisting of repre- 
sentatives. In monarchies, the laws of 
the sovereign are called edicte, decreet, or- 
dinance!, reecnpte, Ac. 

2. A special act of the supreme power, of a 
private nature, or intended to operate only 
on an individual or company. 

3. The act of a corporation or of its founder, 
intended as a permanent rule or law ; as, 
the etatutee of a university. 

STATUTE-MERCHANT, «. In English 
law, a bond of record pursuant to the 
Stst 13 Edw. I. acknowledged before one 
of the clerks of the statutes-merchant and 
the mayor or chief warden of London, or 
before certain persons appointed for the 
purpose ; on which, if not paid at the day, 
on execution may be awarded against the 
body, lands and goods of the obligor. 

Boacketone. 

STATUTE-STAPLE, a. A bond of re- 
cord acknowledged before tbe mayor of | 
the staple, by virtue of which the creditor 
may forthwith have execution against the 
body, lands and goods of the dobtor, on 
non-payment Blacketone. 

STATUTORY, a. Enacted by statute ; de- 
pending on statute for its authority; as, 
a statutory provision or remedy. 

STAU'ROLITE, \ «. [Gr. c uvetc, a cross» 

STAU'ROTIDE, ) and stone.} The 
granatit of Werner or grenatite of Jame- 
son; a mineral crystalized in pnnns, 
either single or intersecting each other at 
right angles. Its color is white or gray, 
reddish or brown. It is often opake, some- 
times translucent. Its form ana inftisibility 
distinguish it from the garnet It is called 
by the French, harmotome. 

Diet. Cleaveland. 

STAVE, ». [from tiaff ; Fr. douve, douvatn. 
It has the first Bound of a, aa in tave.] 

1. A thin narrow piece of timber, of which 
casks are made. Stavet make a consider- 
able article of export from New England 
to the West Indies. 

2. A staff ; a metrical portion ; a part of a 
psalm appointed to be sung in churches. 

3. In music, the five horizontal and parallel 

lines on which the notes of tunes are writ- 
ten or printed , the stqf, as it is now more 
generally written. I 

To stave and tail, to part dogs by interposing 
a staff and by pulling the tail. 

STAVE, v. t. pret. stove or ttaved ; pp. id. 

1. To break a hole in ; to break ; to burst; 

primarily, to thrust through with a staff; 
as, to stave a cask. Mar. Diet. 

2. To push as with a staff; with qf. 

Tbe condition of a servant stoves him #to 


3. To delay ; as, to stave off the execution 
of a project. 

4. To pour out ; to suffer to be lost by break- 
v ing »e cask. t 

AS the wine In the city has been sto ws d. 


[Not 

in «*«.] Knolles. 

STAVE, v. L To fight with staves, f Not 
m use.] ffttmbar 

STAVES, plur. of Stqf, when applied to a 
stick, is pronounced with a aa m nth, the 
Italian sound. 

STAW, v. i. To be fixed or eet [Not in 
vie or local.] 

STAY, o. i. pret staid, for ttayed. [Ir. eta- 
dam; Sp. eetay, a stay of a ship ; ettada, 
stay, a remaining; eitiar, to stop; Port. 
ettada, abode ; eitaei, stays of a snip ; et- 
tear, to stay, to prop; W. yitad, state; 
yetadu, to stay or remain ; Fr. etai, etayer; 
D. itut, tlutten. This word seems to be 
connected with itate, and if so, is a deriva- 
tive from the root of L. sio, to stand. But 
from k the orthography of dhis word in the 
Irish, Spanish and Portuguese, and of 
eteti, the preterit of eto, in Latin, I am led 
to believe the elementeiy word was ttad 
or etat. The sense is to set, stop or hold. 
It is to be observed further, that itay may 
be easily deduced from the G. A D. stag, a 
stay; etag-eegel, stay-sail; W. tagv, to 
stop.] 

1. To remain; to continue in a place; to 
abide for any indefinite time. Do you 
stay here, while I go to the next house. 
Stay here a week. We staid at the Hotel 
Montmorenci. 

* Stay, I command you ; stay and hear ms fint. 

Dryden. 

2. To continue in a state. 

The flames augment, and stay 

At their full highth, then languish to decay. 

Dryden 

3. To wait; to attend ; to forbear to act. 

I stay for Tumus. ' Dryden 

Would ye stay for them from having hus- 
bands’ Ruth i. 

4. To stop ; to stand still. 

She would command the hasty sun to stay. 


5. To dwell. 

I must stay a little on one action. Dryden 

6. To rest ; to rely ; to confide in ; to trust. 
Because ye despise this word, and trust tn 

oppression, and stay thereon — Is. xxx- 
STAY, v. t. pret and pp. staid, for stayed. 

1. To stop; to hold from proceeding; to 
withhold , to restrain. 

All that may stay the mind from thinking 
that true which they heartily wish were £slse. 

Hooker. 

To stay these sudden gusts of passion. Rowe 

2. To delay, to obstruct; to hinder from 
proceeding. 

Your ships are staid at Venice. Skak. 
I was willing to stay my reader on an argu- 
ment that appeared to me to be new. Locke. 

3. To keep from departure ; as, you might 

have staid me here. Dryden. 

4. To stop from motion or falling ; to prop , 
to hold up ; to support 

Aaron and Hur stayed up his bands. 

Exod. xvii. 

Sallows and reeds for vineyards usefiil found 
To stay thy vines. Dryden. 

5. To support from sinking; to sustain with 
strength; aa, to take a luncheon to stay 
the stomach. 

STAY, it Continuance in a place ; abode 
fat a tune indefinite ; aa, yo« make a abort 
tlay in this city. 



ST A? 

jbatoaca foe kim ia4 Sty i^pion* 

Weller. 

2. Stand; atop; cse sati ccof motion srpro- 


Aflhirs of Mato seem'd rather to stand at a 


[But In tins sense, we now nae Head; 
- to be at a Mead.] 

3. Stop; obstruction; hinderance from pro- 
gress. 

Griev'd with each step, tormented with each 
Map. Fairfax. 

4. Restraint of passion; moderation ; cau- 
tion; steadiness ; sobriety. 

With prudent May, he long deferr'd 
The rough contention. [Oto.] Pkitipt. 

H. A fixed state. 

Alas, what May Is there in human state ! 

Dryden. 

G. Prop; support. 

Trees serve as so many stays for their vines. 

Addison. 

My only strength and stay / Milton. 

The Lord is my stay. P*. xvlh. 

The stay and the staff , the moans of sup- 
porting and preserving life. Is. iii. 

7. Steadiness of conduct. Todd. 

8. In the rtggtng of a ship, a large strong 
rope employed to support the mast, by 
being extended from its upper end to the 
stem of the ship. The fore-ttay reaches 
from the foremast head towards the bow- 

S rit end; the mam-stay extends to the 
ip’s stem ; the mizenstay is stretched to 
a collar on dip main-mast, above the auar- 
ter deck, &c. Mar . Diet. 

Stays, m seamanship, implies the operation 
of going about or changing the course of 
a ship, w' * ‘ ' ‘ " *“ 


To be 


(tip, with a shifting of the sails. 

is to lie with the head to the wind, 
•ails to arranged as to check her 


progress. 
To miss stai 


s stays, to fail in the attempt to go 
about. Mar. Diet. 

STATED, pp. Staid; fixed; .ettled, so bet. 
It is now written Statd , — which see. 

STATEDLY, adv. Composedly; gravely; 
moderately; prudently; soberly. [Lit lie 
used.] 

STATEDNESS, n. Moderation, gravity; 
sobriety ; prudence. [See Staidness.'] 

2 Solidity; weight [Little used.] Camden. 
ATER, »*. One that stops or i 


STATER, 
one who upholds or supports ; that which 

StWlACE, n. A lace for fastening the 
boddice in female dress. Swift. 

STATLESS, a. Without stop or dday. 
[Little used.] 

StXTMAKER, n. One whose occupation 
is to make stays. Spenser. 

STAYS, n. plur. A boddice; a land of| 
waistcoat stiffened with whalebone or other 
thing, worn by females. Gay. 

2. Stays, of a ship. [See Stay.] 

3. Station; fixed anchorage. Sidney. 

4. Any support ; that which keeps another 
extended. 

Weavers, stretch your stays upon the weft. 

Dryden. 

STAT -SAIL, n. [stay and sail.] Any sail 
extended on a stay. Mar. Diet. 

STAT-TACKLE, *. [stay and tedde.] A 
large tackle attached to the main-sura by 
means of a pendant, and used to hoist 


3TR 

STEAD, [Gotk. Su. * ten. 
STSD, / «M; Q.aMtt; IXnfeA. 8m 


Ply this tsuM stead, 
llniid 


this sense not used.] 

2. Place or room which another had or 
might have, noting substitution, repla ' 
or filling the place of another ; as, D 
died and Solomon reigned in his sted. 

God hath appointed me another stsd In stead 
of Abel, whom Cain slew. Gen. lv. 

3. The frame on which a bed is laid. 

Sallow the feet, the borders and the stsd. 

Dryden. 

f But we never use this word by itself In 
this sense. We always use bedstead .] 

To stand tn sted, to be of use or great ad- 
vantage. 

The smallest act of charity shall stand us in 
greet stead. Atttrbury. 

STEAD, STED, in names of places distant 
from a river or the sea, signifies place, as 
above ; but in names of places situated on 
a river or harbor, it is from Sax. ]-ea}e, 
border, bank, shore. Both words perhajM 
are from one root. 

STEAD, v. t. sted. To help, to support; to 
assist ; as, it nothing eteads us. [06e.] 

Shah. 

2. To fill the place of another. [ Obs .] Shah. 
STEADFAST, . a. [ stead and fast.] Fast 
STEDFAST, J fixed ; firm , firmly fixed 
or established; as, the stedfast globe ofj 
earth. Spenser. 

2. Constant ; firm ; resolute , not fickle or 
wavering. . 

Abide stetfatt to thy neighbor in the time of | 
hi* trouble. Ecclus. 

Him resist, stedfast in the faith. 1 Pet v. 

3 Steady , as, stedfast sight. Dryden. 
STEADFASTLY, [ adv. Firmly; with con- 
STEDFASTLY, J stancy or steadiness 
of mind. 

Steadfastly believe that whatever God has 
revealed is infallibly true Wake. 

STEADFASTNESS, 1 «. Firmness of stand- 
I^TED’FASTNESS, j ing, fixedness in 
place. 

2. Firmness of mind or purpose; fixedness 
in principle, constancy , resolution ; as, the 
stedfastness of faith. He adhered to his 
opinions with stedfastness. 

STEADILY, \ adv. With firmnesaof stand- 
STEDDILY, / ing or position; without 
tottering, shaking or leaning. He kept 
his arm sleddily directed to the object. 

2. Without wavering, inconstancy or irre- 


gularity : without deviating. He sleddily 
pursues his studies. 

STEADINESS, \ n. Firmness of standing 
STED'DINESS, j or poaition; a state of] 
being not tottering or easily moved or 
shaken. A man stands with steddsnees ; 
he walks with steddmess. 

2* Firmness of mind>jr purpose; constancy; 
resolution. We say, a man luu stsddsneu 
of mind, stadSm-m in opinion, steddmess 
In the pursuit of objects. 

3. C onsi st en t uniform conduct, 
is a point of 


, of courage, 

STEADT.V 


L'Retrmg*. 

, \ «- [Sax. ywtoij.] Firm in 

STEDDY, / standing or position , fixsd ; 


8TB 

tot ta tte ring ac s h a kin g; apfKmik «Hmy 


2. Constantin mind, purpose or 1 
not fickle, changeable or waveftagi ms* 
eatify moved or pammdad to aher a pur- 
pose; as, a man steddy in Us principles, 
steddy in hit purpose, tt eddy in the pursuit 

* of m object, stediy in his app lica t i on to 
business. 

3. Regular; constant; undeviating; uni- 
form; as, the steddy course of toe sun. 
Steer foe shin a steddy course. A large 
river runs with a steddy stream. 

4. Regular; not fluctuating; as, a steddy 
breete of wind. 

STEADT, "I v. t. To hold or keep from 
STEDDY, / shaking, reeling or felling ; to* 

support ; to make or keep firm. Steddy 
my hand. 

STEAK, n. [Dan. eteeg, steg, apiece of roast 
meat; sieger, to roast or drew by the fire, 
to broil, to fry ; Sw. stsk, a steak ; steka, to 
roast or broil; O. stUck, a piece.] 

A slice of beefi pork, venison, See., broiled 
or cut for broufng. 

STEAL, v. t. pret. stole/ pp. stolen, stole 
[Sax. jtaslan, redan ; G. steklen; D. steel- 
en ; Dan. stieler ; Sw. stibla ; Ir. tiallam , 
probably from the root of L. lotto, to take, 
to lift] 

1. To take and carry away feloniously, as 

the personal goods of another. To con- 
stitute stealing or theft, foe taking must be 
felonious, that is, with an intent to take 
what belongs to another, and without his 
consent Blacks tone. 

Let him that stole, steal no more. Eph. iv. 

2. To withdraw or convey without notice or 
clandestinely. 

They could insinuate and steal thrmseive* 
under the same by submission. Spmstt 

3. To gain or win by addrew or gradual and 
imperceptible means. 

Variety of object* has a tendency to steal 
away the miud from its steady pursuit of any 
subject Watts. 

So Absalom stole the hearts of ths men of 
Israel. 2 Sam. xv. 

STEAL, v. u To withdraw or pass privily , 
to slip along or away unporceived. 

Fixed of mind to fly all company, one night 
•be stole sway. Sidney. 

From whom you now must steal and take no 
leave. Shak. 

A soft and solemn breathing sound 
Ro«e like a steam of rich dlstlll'd perfumes, 
And stole upon the air. Milton. 

2. To practice theft; to take feloniously. 

He steals for a livelihood. 

Thou sholt not steal. Kxod. xx. 
STE'ALER, n. One that steals ; a thief. 
STEALING, ppr. Taking the goods of 
another feloniously; withdrawing imper- 
ceptibly ; gaining gradually. 
STEALINGLY, adv. 81ihr: privately, or 
by an invisible motion. [Little oss/1 

STEALTH, m. stetth. The act of stealing ; 
theft 

Ths owner proved* die stealth to have bean 
committed on him by such an outlaw. Inn ir. 

2. The thing stolen ; as, oahlos 1 

dens to oover st eal t h. [Net in nee.] 

• r m 

3, Secret act; daodcititte practice ; 
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tray or manner not pereefoefl; ami to a 
good or bad sense. 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find tt boon. 

Papa. 

The monarch blinded with deeire of wealth, 

With iteel inradet the brother's life bj stealth. 

Dryden. 

STEALTHY, a. slelth'y. Done by stealth ; 
clandestine; unperceived. 

Now wither’d murder with hie stsalihy pace 

Mores like a ghost Shah. 

STEAM, it, [Sax. jream, y rem ; D.atoom.] 
The vapor of water ; or the elastic, aeri- 
form fluid generated by beating water to 
the boiling point When produced under 
the common atmospheric pressure, its 
> elasticity is equivalent to the pressure of 
the atmosphere, and it is called low steam , 
but when heated in a confined state, its 
elastic force is rapidly augmented, and.i* 
is then called high tteam. On the appli- 
cation of cold, steam instantly returns to 
the state of water, and thus forms a sudden 
vacuum. From this property, and from 
the facility with which an elastic force is 
generated by means of steam, this consti- 
tutes a mechanical agent at once the most 
powerfhl and the most manageable, as is 
seen in the vast and multiplied uses of the 
steam engine. 

Steam is invisible, and is to be distin- 
guished from the cloud or mist which it 
forms in the air, that being water in a mi- 
nute state of division, resulting from the 
condensation of steam. D. Olmtted. 
2. In popular use , the mist formed by con- 
densed vapor. 

STEAM, v i. To rise or pass off in vapor by 
means of heat ; to fume. 

Let the crude humors dance 

In heated brass, steaming with fire intense. 

Philips. 

2. To tend off visible vapor. 

Ye mists that rise from steaming lake. Milton. 
3 To pass off in visible vapor. 

The dissolved amber — steamed sway into the 
air. Boyle 

STEAM, v. t. To exhale; to evaporate. 

f Not much used.] Spenser. 

2 To expose to steam ; to apply steam to 
for softening, dressing or preparing ; as, 
to tteam cloth; to tteam potatoes instead 
of boiling them ; to steam food for cattle. 
STE'AM-BOAT, \n. A vessel propelled 


STE'AM-BOAT, \n. A vessel propelled 

STE'AM-VESSEL, J through the water 
by steam. 

STE'AM-BOILER, n. A boiler for steam- 
ing food for cattle. Encyc. 

STEAMED, pp. Exposed to steam; cooked 
or dressed by steam. 

STE'AM-ENGINE, n. An engine worked 
by steam. 

STE'AMER, n. A vessel propelled by steam ; 
a steam-boat. 

STEAMING, ppr. Exposing to steam; 
cooking or dressing by steam ; preparing 
for cattie by steam, as roots. 

STEAN, for Stone. [Nat to ute.J 

STE'ARIN, n. One of the proximate ele- 
ments of animal fat, aa laid, tallow, Ac. 
The various kinds of animal fat oontist of 
two substances, stearin and elain ; of which 
the former is solid, and the latter liquid. 

H Olmsted. 

STEATITE, n. [Gr. ruq, rtesvf, fid.] 
Soapetone; to called from its smooth or 


unctuous feel; a sabpectos of rhomboidal 
mica. It is of two kinds, the common, and 
the pagodite or lard-stona. It is some- 
times confounded with telck, to which it ia 
allied. It is a compact stone, white, green 
of all shades, gray, brown or marbled, and 
sometimes herborised by black dendrites. 
It is found in metalliferous veins, with the 
ores of copper, lead, sine, diver and tin. 

New Diet of Nat. HitL Ure. 
STEATIT'IC, a. Pertaining to soapstone ; 

of the nature of steatite, or resembling it. 
STE'ATOCELE, n. [Gr. ri*j, fat, and a***, 
a tumor.] 

A swelling of the scrotum, containing fat. 

Cyc. 

STEATO'MA, n. [Gr.] A species of tumor 
containing matter like suet. Coxe. 

STEATO'MATOUS, a. Of the nature of a 
steatoma. Hosack. 

STED, STEDFAST. See STEAD. 
STEED, n. [Sax. jxeOe. Qu. stud, a stone- 
horse.] 

A horse, or a horse for state or war. [This 
word is not much used in common dis- 
course. It is used in poetry and descrip- 
tive prose, and is elegant.] 

Stout are our men, and warlike are our steeds. 

Waller. 

STEEL, n. [Sax.jryle; D .stool; Q.stahl; 
Dan. staal ; Sw. stfrl; probably from set- 
ting, fixing, hardness ; G. stcllen.] 

1. Iron combined with a small portion of 
carbon ; iron refined and hardened, used 
in making instruments, and particularly 
useful as the material of edged tools. It 
is called in chimistry, carburet of iron , 
hut this is more usually the denomination 
of plumbago. 

2. figuratively, weapons ; particularly, of- 
fensive weapons, swords, spears and the 
like. 

Brave Macbeth with his brandish’d steel. 

Shak. 

— While doubting thus he stood, 
Receiv’d the steel bath’d in his brother’s 
blood. Dry den. 

3 Medicines composed of steel, as steel 
filingB. 

After relaxing, steel strengthens the solids. 

Arbuthnot. 

4. Extreme hardness ; as, heads or hearts of 
steel. 

STEEL, a. Made of steel ; as, a steel plate 
or buckle. 

STEEL, v. t. To overlay, point or edge with 
steel ; as, to steel the point of a sword ; to 
steel a razor ; to steel an ax. 

2. To make hard or extremely hard. 

O God of battles, steel my soldiers’ hearts. 

Shak. 

Lies well steer d with weighty arguments. 

Shak. 

3. To make hard ; to make insensible or ob- 
durate ; as, to steel the heart against pity; 

• to steel the mind or heart against reproof 
or adm onition. 

STEELED, pp. Pointed or edged with steel ; 

hardened; made insensible. 
STEE'LINESS, a. [from steely.] Great hard- 
ness. 

STEE'LING, ppr. Pointing or edging with 
steel ; hardening ; making insensible or 
unfeeling. Ch. Retig. Appeal. 

■STEE'LY, a. Made of steel ; consisting of 


BMMfc’4 with the steely petal at OUfcrd’s 
lance. Abed. 

Anmnd Ms shop the steely apadkles flew. 

Gay. 

2. Hard; firm. 

That the would unarm her noble heart of 
that steely resistance against the sweet Mows of 
love. Sidney. 

STEE'LY ARD, is. {steel and yard.] The 
Roman balance; an instrument for weigh- 
ing bodies, consisting of a rod or bar mark- 
ed with notches, designating the number of 
pounds and ounces, and a weight which 
is movable along this bar, and which is 
made to balance the weight of the body 
by being removed at a proper distance 
from the ftilcrum. The pnnciple of the 
steelyard is that of the lever; where an 
equilibrium is produced, when the pro- 
ducts of the weights on opposite sides into 
their respective distances from the fulcrum, 
are equal to one another. ~ Hence a less 
weight is made to indicate a greater, by 
being removed to a greater distance from 
the fulcrum. 

STEEN, \is. A vessel of clay or stone. [Not 

STEAN, / tn use.] 

STEE'NKIRK, n. A cant term for a neck- 
cloth. [2Vot now in use.] 

STEEP, a. [Sax. jteap ; allied to stoop and 


Making a large angle with the plane of the 
horizon; ascending or descending with 
great inclination ; precipitous; as, a steep 
bill or mountain ; a steep roof, a steep as- 
cent ; a steep declivity. 

STEEP, n. A precipitous place, hill, moun- 
tain, rock or ascent ; any elevated object 
which slopes with a large angle to the 
plane of tho horizon ; a precipice. 

We had on each side rocks and mountains 
broken into a thousand irregular steeps and 
precipices. Addison. 

STEEP, v. i. [probably formed on the root 
of dip.] 

To soak in a liquid ; to macerate ; to imbue; 
to keep any thing in a 'liquid till it has 
thoroughly imbibed it, or till the liquor has 
extracted the essential qualities of the sub- 
stance. Thus cloth is steeped in lye or 
other liquid in bleaching or dyeing. But 
plants and drugs are steeped in water, wine 
and the like, for the puroose of tincturing 
the liquid with their qualities. 

STEEP, n. A liquid for steeping gram or 
seeds ; also, a runnet bag. [Local] 

STEE'PED, pp. Soaked; macerated ; im- 
bued. 

STEETER, n. A vessel, vat or cistern m 
which thingB are steeped. 

Edwards' W. Indies. 

STEE'PING, ppr. Soaking; macerating. 

STEETLE, n. rSax. ycepel, ytrypel.] A tur- 
ret of a church, ending in a point ; aspire. 
If differs from a tower, whion usually ends 
in a square form, though the name is some- 
times given to a tower. The bell of a 
church is usually hung in the steeple. 

They, &r from steeples sod their sacred 
sound — Dryden. 

STEETLED, a. Furnished with a steeple ; 
adorned with steeples or towers. Fairfax. 

STEE'PLE-HOUSE, ». A church. [Not to 
nod.] 
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precipitous declivity. 

8mfPNE88, n. 'Oieatftte of being rtftew; 
precipitous decHrity; u, the a istp ma et « ft 
fal l, ft bftttk or ft roofc Emm* 

STEE'PY, a. Having a steep or precipitous 
declivity; as, statpy craft; afmtkafwori. 
No more, ray goats, shall I behold you ell tab 
The itHM cfiA. Dryden. 

STEER, n. [Sax. rwsop, yttf j»e; D. stier.] 
A young ma le of the ax kind or common 
ox. Iti» rendered in Dutch, a bull; but in 
die United State*, thia name i» generally 
given to a cartrated male of die ox kind, 
from two to four yean old. 

With aolenm pomp then sacrific'd a tteer. 

Dryden. 

STEER, 9. t. [Sax. pteonan, to ateer, to cor- 
rect or chide, to discipline ; G. steuem, to 
Under, re* train, repress, to curb, to steer, 
to pilot, to aid, help, rapport, lie verb i* 
connected with or derived from steuer, a 
rudder, a helm, aid, help, subsidy, impost, 
tax, contribution. D. stieren, to rteer, to 
tend, and ttuur, a helm ; stuuren, to ateer, 
to aend; Dan. rtyrer, to govern, direct, 
manage, ateer, restrain, moderate, curb, 
stem, hinder; styre, a helm, rudder or til- 
ler; etyr, moderation, a tax or assessment; 
Sw. styra. to steer, to restrain ; ttyre, a rud- 
der or helm; Arm. star, id. ; Ir. stiuram. 
We see the radical Bense is to strain, vari- 
ously applied, and this coincides with the 
root of ttarch and stark ; atiffheaa being 
from stretching.] 

1. To direct; to govern, particularly, to 
direct and govern the course of a ship by 
the movements of the helm. Hence, 

2. To direct; to guide *, to show the way or 
course to. 

That with a staff his feeble steps did s/err. 

Spi user. 

STEER, t». i. To direct and govern a ship 
or other vessel in its course. Formerly 
seamen steered by the stars; they now steer 
by the compass. 

A ship — where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so steers and shifts her sail. 

MtUtm. 

2. To be directed and governed ; as, a ship 
steers with ease. 

3. To conduct one’s self; to take or pursue 
a course or way. 

STEER, n. A rudder or helm. [JVbt in use.] 
STEE'RAGE, n. The act or practice of 
directing and governing in a course ; as, 
the steerage of a ship. Addison. 

[In Hus sense , I believe the word is now 
Utile used.] 

2 In seamen's language, the effort of a helm, 
or its effect on the snip. Mar. Dtct. 

3. In a ship, an apartment forward of the 
great cabin, from which it is separated by 
a bulk-head or partition, or an apartment 
in the fore part of a ship for passengers. 
In ships of war it serves as a hall or ante- 
chamber to the great cabin. Mar Diet. 

4. The part of a ship where the tiller tra- 
verses. * Encyc. 

5. Direction; regulation. 

He that bath the sUtrags.o f my course. 
[Little used.] SbaJc. 

3. Regulation or management. 

You raise the honor of the peerage, 

* Proed to attend you at the steerage. Ssoifi. 
7. That by which a course is directed. 

Vnr IT 


_ Mar* he brat whig* 

The steerage of his wiftga— Dryden. 
[Steerage, hi the gvneral sense of direction 
or management, Is hi popular use, hut by no 
means an elegant wore. It is said, a young 
man when he sets out in life, makes bad 
steerage; but no good writer would intro- 
duce the word into elegant writing.] 
STEE'RAGE-WAY, n. In stamens lan- 
guage, that degree tff progressive movement 
of a ship, which renders ner governable by 
the helm. 

STEE'RED, pp. Directed and governed in 
a course ; guided ; conducted. 

STEE'RER, n. One that steers; a pilot 
[Lt ttle wed.] 

STRE'RING, ppr. Directing and governing 
in a course, as a ship ; guiding ; conducting. 
STEE'RING, n. The act or art of directing 
and governing a ship or other vessel in her 
course ; the act of guiding or managing. 
STEE'RING-WHEEL, ». The wheel by 
which the rudder of a ship is turned and 
the ship steered. 

STEF/RLESS, a. Having no steer or rudder. 

f Not in use.) Gower. 

STEE'USMAN, n. [steer and sum.] One 
that steers ; the helmsman of a alup. 

Mar. Diet. 

STEE'RSMATE, n. [steer and mate.'] One 
who steers, a pilot. [Aof in use.] AliUon. 
STEL'VING, «. In seamen’s language, the 
angle of elevation which a ship ■ bowsprit 
makes with the horiaon. Mar. Diet. 
STEG, n. [Ice. etegye.] A gander. [Local.] 
STEG ANOG 'R A PI 1 1ST, «. [Gr. r tystw, 
secret, and to write ] 

One who practices the art of writing m 
cipher. Dailey. 

STEGANOG'RAPHY, b. [supra.] The art 
of writing in ciphers or characters which 
are not intelligible, except to the persons 
who correspond with each other. Hailey. 
STEGNOT'IC, a. f Gr. csywBT/Mf.] Tend- 
ing to bind or render costive. Bailey. 
STEGNOT'IC, n. A medicine proper to stop 
the orifices of the vessels or emunctories of 
the body, when relaxed or lacerated. Cyc. 
STE'INHEILITE, n. A mineral, a variety 
of lolite. CUaveland 

STELE, b. A stale or handle ; a stalk. [06*.] 
STF.L'ECHITE, b. A fine kind of storax, 
in larger pieces than the calamite. Cyr. 
STEL'LAR, | a. [It. stellare; L. sttllaru, 
STEL'LARY, / from Stella, a atar.1 

1. Pertaining to stars; astral; as, stellar vir- 
tue , stellar figure. Milton. Glanvdle. I 

2. Starry ; full of stars ; set with stars , us, 
stellary regions. 

STEL'LATE, \ a. [L. stellatus.] Ilesem- 
STEL'LATED, j Wing a star; radiated. 

2. In botany, stellate or verticdlatc leaves 
are when more leaves than two surround 
the stem in a whorl, or when they radjpte 
like the spokes of a wheel, or like a star. 
A stellate bristle is when a little star of 
smaller hairs is affixed to the end, applied 
also to the stigma. A stellate flower is a 
radiate flower. Martyn. 

STELLATTON, ». [L. steUa, a star.] 

Radiation of light [Art in use.] 
STEULED, «. Starry. [Not m use.] Shah. 
STELLIF'EROUS, a. [L. della, a rift r, and 


L'K, \ a. [L. stellatus.] Itesem- 
fED, j tiling a star; radiated. 


feta, to produce.] 

Haring or ahotmffing with • 
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STBL'LIFOKM, •. JX. *#*,**,, ai 
form.] Lika • star; radiated. 
STEL'LlFY, v.t. To turn into a star. [Not 

nif.l 

STEL'LlON, n. [LetelUa.) A newt 

Ai&HPortk* 

STEL'LIONATE, a. [Fr. steUionat, a cheat- 
ing, Low L. ttellioHatus.] 

In law, the crime of selling a thing deceit- 
My for whet it is not, as to sell that for 
ones own which belongs to another. [JVirt 
m use.] Bacon. 

STEL'LrTE, n. [L. stella, a star.] A name 
given by some writers to a white stone found 
on Mount Libanus, containing the linea- 
ments of the stai-ftsh. Cyc. 

STEL'OCHITE, «. A name given to the 
osteocolla. 

STELOO'RAPIIY, b. [Gr. fnXoyra*,*, 
mXo*, a pillar, nud to write,] 

The art of writing or inscribing characters 
on pillars. , Stackhouse. 

STEM, n. [Sax. j-tomn ; G. stamm, stock, 
stem, race; D. & Sw. stem; Dan. starnme, 
Sana, stamina. The Latin has stemma, in 
the sense of the stouk of a family or race 
The primary sense is to sot, to fix.] 

1. The principal body of a tree, shrub or 
plant or any kind ; the main stock; the firm 
part which supports the branches. 

After they are shot up thirty feet in length, 
they spread a very huge top, having no bough 
or twig on the stem. Raleigh. 

The low’ ring spring with lavish rain, 

Beau down the slender stem and bearded 
j grain. Dry dev 

2. The peduncle of tho fructification, or the 
pedicle of a flower; that which supports 
the flower or the fruit of a plant. 

| 3. The stock of a family ; a race or geneiu 
tion of progenitors, as, a noble stim. 

Milton. 

Learn well their lineage and tbelr ancient 
stem Ticket 

4. Progeny ; branch of u family. 

Tins is u tU m 

Of that vit torions stix k Shah 

5. In a ship, a cucular piece of timber, to 
which the two sides of u ship are united at 
the fore end The lower end of it is scarfed 
to the keel, and the bowsprit rests upon its 
upper end fl) eleven. J Mar. Diet 

From sU m to stern, is from one end of 
the ship to tho other, or through the whole 
length. 

STEM, v. t. To oppose or resist, as a cur- 
rent , or to make progress against a cur- 
rent. We say, the ship was nut able with 
all her saila to stem tiie tide. 

They item the flood with theirerected breasts. 

Denham. 

2. To stop; to check ; as a stream or moving 
force. 

At length Erasmus, that great injur'd iiotue, 

Slemm’d tht wild turret t of a barb'rotM age. 

And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 

STEM'-CL'ASIMNG, «. Embracing^ 
stem with its base; omplexicaul j as, a 
leaf or petiole. Martyn. 

STEM'-LEAF, n. A leaf inserted into the 
rtera. Martyn 

STEPLESS, a. Having no stem. 
STKM'MED, pp. Opposed, as a current , 
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STEMMING, ;yr. Opposing, a» * stream ; 

StSp-Se, a. In mining, a eroaa bar <of | 
wood in a abaft. Encyc. 

STENCH, a, rs*x.j^enc,rtenc^. SonStimk.] 
An ill smell; offensive odor. Boom. 

STENCH, v. t. To cause to emit a hatofiil 
smell. [Not m a**.] Mortimer. 

2. Tostanoh; to stop. [Noimtm.] Harvey. 

STENCHT, o. Haring an often rive smell. 
[Not » use.] Dyer, 

STEN'CIL, n. A piece of thin letber or c" 
doth, used in painting paper hangings. 

STEN'CIL, «. i. To pewt or color Si figuri 
with atenoUa. Encyc. 

STENOGRAPHER, n. [Or. rt see, dose, 
narrow, and to write.] 

One who is earned in the art of short-hand 

STENoSrAPH'IG, \ a. [aupra ] Per- 

STENOGRAPH'ICAL, J taming to the 
art of writing in short hand ; expressing 
in characters or short hand. 

STENOG'RAPHY, n. [supra.] The art of 
writing in short hand by using abbrevia- 
tions or characters for whole words. Encyc. 

STENT, for Stint. See STINT. 

STENTORIAN, a. [from Stentor .] Ex- 
tremely loud , as, a stentorian voice. 

2. Able to utter a very loud sound ; as, eten- 
torian lungs. 

STENTOROPHON'IC, a. [from Stentor , a 
herald in Homer, whose voice was as loud 
as that of fifty other men, and Gr. Qu»n, 
voice.] Speaking or sounding very loud. 

Of this itentorophonichornof Alexander there 
is a figure preserved in the Vatican. Derham. 

STEP, v. i. [Sax. fcapppan, jtreppan ; D. » tap- 
pen ; Gr. ftiCn. Qu. Russ, tfopa, the foot. 
The sense is to set, as the foot, or more 
probably to open or part, to stretch or ex- 
tend.] 

1. To move the foot ; to advance or recede 
by a movement of the foot or feet ; as, to 
step forward, or to step backward. 

2. To go ; to walk a little distance , os, to 
etep to one of the neighbors. 

3. To walk gravely, slowly or resolutely. 

Home the swain retreats, 

Hu flock before him stepping to the fold. 


To etep forth , to move or come forth. 

Cowley. 

To etep aeide, to walk to a little distance ; 
to retire from company. 

To etep in or into, to walk or advance into 
a place or state ; or to advance suddenly 
in. John v. 

2. To enter fora short time. I just etepped 
into the house for a moment. 

3. To obtain possession without trouble ; to 
enter upon suddenly ; as, to etep xnto an 
eatate. 

To etep hack, to move mentally , to carry 
the mind back. 

They are ttepping almost three thousand 
years back Into the remotest antiquity. Pope, 
STEP, v. t. To set, as the foot 
2. To fix the foot of a mast in the keel ; to 
erect Mar. Did. 

STEP, a. [Sax. yttep, D. stop; G. stuff ; 
W. tap, a ledge ; tapiaw, to form a stop or 


1. A pace ; an advanoe or movement made 
by one removal of the foot. 
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2. One remove in aeoexddng or descending ; 
a stair. 

The breadth of every stogie etep or stair 
should be never less than one foot Wotton. 
2. The space passed by the toot is walking 
or running. The etep of one toot it gene- 
rally five feet ; it mey be move or lass. 

4. A small space or distance. Let us go to 
the gardens ; it is but a etep. 

5. The distance between the feet in walking 
or running. 

6. Gradation ; degree. We advanoe in im- 
provement etep by etep, or by etepe. 

7. Progression; act of advancing. 

To derive two or three general principles of 
motion from phenomena, and afterwards tell us 
how the properties and actions of toll corporeal 
things follow from those manifest principles, 
would be a great ttep in philosophy. Newton. 

8. Footstep , print or impression of the foot ; 

track. Dryden. 

9. Gait ; manner of walking. Hie approach 
of a man is often known by his etep, 

10. Proceeding; measure; action. 

The reputation of a man depends on the first 

itept he makes in the world. Pope. 

11. The round of a ladder. 

12. Stepe iu the plural, walk; passage. 
Conduct my ttept to find the fetal tree 

In this deep forest Dryden. 

13. Pieces of timber in which the foot of a 
mast is fixed. 

STEP, 1 n. In Russ, an uncultivated de- 
STEPP, ] sert of large extent. Tooke. 
[This sense of the Russian word is na- 
turally deductible from Sax. ftrepan, to de- 
prive, infra.] 

STEP, Sax. yteop, from jrenan, to deprive, 
is prefixed to certain words to express a 
relation by marriage. 

STEP-BROTHER, n. A brother-in-law, or 
by marriage. 

STEP'-CHILD, n. [step and child.] A son- 
in-law or daughter-m-law, [a child de- 
prived of its parent] 

STEP'-DAME, it. A mother by marriage, 
[the mother of an orphan or one deprived.] 
STEP'-DAUGHTER, n. A daughter by 
m (image, [an orphan daughter.] 
STEP'-PATBER, a. A father-in-law 
father by marriage only ; [the father of an 
orphan 1 

STEP'-MOTHER, «. A mother by mar- 
riage only ; a mother-in-law ; [the mother 
of an orphan.] 

STEP-SISTER, a. A sister-in-law, or by 
marriage, [an orphan sister.] 

STEP'-SON, a. A son-in-law, [an orphan 
son.] 

[In the foregoing explication of eiep, I have 
followed Lye. The D. and G. write etief, 
Mid the Swedes etyf, before the name ; a 
word wbioh does not appear to be connected 
with any verb signifying to bereave, and the 
word is not without some difficulties. I 
nave given the explanation which appears 
to be meat probably correct. If the radical 
sense of step, a puce, is to part or open, the 
word ooinetdea with Sax. jtepan, todeprive, 
and in the compounds above, etep may 
imply removal or distance ] 

STEPPED, pp. Set; placed; erected; fix- 
ed in the m, as a mast 
8TEFWNO, ppr. Moving, or advancing by 
a-nneewoewt of the foot or feet; placing; 
fixing m e m et ia g , as a mast 
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STEPPING, a. Tk. aoi of nlking <r xm- 
ningby stops. 

STEPTLNG-STONE, a. A etone to awe 
the feet above toe dirt and mud in walk- 
ing. 

STEP-STONE, a. A stone laid bstoee a 
door as a stair to rise on in entering the 
house. 

STER, in composition, is from toe Sax. jcn» 
ojia, a director. See Steer. It seems pri- 
marily to have signified chief, principal or 
director, as in the L. minuter, chief ser- 
vant; but in other words, as in epmeter, 
we do not recognise the sense of chief, but 
merely that of a person who carries on to* 
business of spinning. 

STERCORA'CEOUS, a. [L. stercorem, 
etercoroeue, from etercue, dung.] 

Pertaining to dung, or partaking of its na- 
ture. Arbuthnot. 

STERCORARIAN, \ a. [L. etercue, dung.] 

STER'CORANIST, / One in the Romish 
church who held that the host is liable 
to digestion. Encyc. 

STER'CORARY, n. A place properly se- 
cured from the weather for containing 
dung. 

STER€ORATION, n. [L. etercoratio.] The 
act of manuring with dung. Bacon. Bay. 

STERE, a. In the new French syitem of 
measures, the unit for solid measure, equal 
to a cubic meter. Lunter. 

STEREOGRAPHTG, ] a. [from stereo- 

STEREOGRAPH'ICAL, / graphy.] Made 
or done according to the rules of stereo- 
graphy ; delineated on a plane ; as, a stereo- 
graphic chart of the earth. 

STEREOGRAPH'ICALLY, adv. By deli- 
neation on a plane. 

STEREOGRAPHY, a. [Gr. rt'io;, firm, 
and ygtt Qet, to write ] 

The act or art of delineating the forms of 
solid bodies on a plane ; a branch of solid 
geometry which shows the construction of 
all solids which are regularly defined. 

Encyc. 

STEREOMETRICAL, a. [See Stereome- 
try. \ 

Pertaining to or performed by stereometry. 

iTEREOM'ETRY, a. [Gr rigiof, firm, fix- 
ed, and fttTQui, to measure.] 

The art of measuring solid bodies, and find-' 
ing their solid content. Hama. 

STERF.OTOM 'i€AL, a. Pertaining to or 


[Gr. rtfs** fixed, and 


performed by stereotomy. 
STEREO'"""**'' 


lOT'OMY 

1tp.SU, tO CUt ] 

The science or art of cutting solids into 
certain figures or sections, as arches, &c. 

Encyc. 

STEREOTYPE, a. [Gr. ftp*, fixed, and 
rvent, type, form.] 

1. Literally, a fixed metal type; hence, a 
plate of fixed or solid metallic types for 
printing books. Thus we say, a book is 
printed oa stereotype, or m stereotype. In 
the latter use, the word seems rather to 
signify the workmanship or manner of 
printing, than the plate. 

2. The art of making plates of fixed metal- 
lic types, or of executing work on such 
plates. 

STEREOTYPE, o. Pertaining to fixed me- 
tal!** types. 
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i or plates of type metal, cor- 1 2. Severe of 


severity end eutoerity; as, * atom look; a 
rfrr* coon tenant*; a star* frown. 

I would oaistare the stermet eyes that look. 

Ato*. 


responding with the weed* tad letter* of 
a book; to compose a book id fixed types; 
as, to stereotype the New Testament ; cer- 
tain soc ieties bare stereotyped the Bible. 

iTER'EOTTP SB, n. One who makes ste* 

STOR^OTYPIN G,«pr. Making stereotype 
plates for any wort ; or impressing copies 
on stereotype plates. 

gTEREOTYPOG'RAPHER, a. A stereo- 
type printer. 

STEREOTYPOG'RAPHY, a. The art or 


pra ctice of printing on stereotype. Entick. 
STER'IL, \ a. [L. sterilu ; It, A Fr. ste- 
STERILE,/ rut ; Sp. esteril.] Barren; 
unfruitful ; not fertile; producing little or 
no crop ; as, ittrilt land ; a sterue desert ; 
a tier tie year. Bacon. 

3. Barren ; producing no young. Afore. 
3. Barren of ideas ; destitute of sentiment ; 

as, a i tenle production or author. j 

Sterile flower, in botany, is a term given by 


SStoass tutors, sad as uncles bard. Dr gieu. 

Ambition should be mads of s tr aw stuff. 

Sink. 

3. Hard; afflictive. 

If wolvss had at toy fate howl’d that stem 
time. Shak. 

4. Rigidly stedfhst ; immovable. 

Stmt virtue Is the ftowth of tow soils. 

Hamilton. 

STERN, a. [Sax. j-eeop and ejin, place ; the 
steer-place, that is, helm-place.] 

1. The hind part of a ship or other vessel, 

or of a boat; the part opposite to the stem 
or prow. This part ef a ship is terminated 
by the tafferel above, and by toe oountors 
below. Afar. Diet. 

2. Post of management; direction. 

And sit st c hlt fc st turn of public weal. 

Sknk. 

[Not in use. We now say, to tit at the 
helm.-] 

3. The hinder part of any thing. [JVod ele- 
gant.] Spenter. 


Toumefort to the male flower, or that By the stem, is a phrase which denotes that 


which bears only stamens. Afartun. 

STERIL'ITY, *. [L. sterilUas; Fr. sterilOi; 

It sterility.] 


a ship is more deeply laden abaft than for- 
ward. 

STERN'AGE, «. Steerage or stern. [Not in 


1. Barrenness; unproductiveness; unfruit- W(? t Shak. 

Jilness; the quality or state of producing STERN'-BCARD, ». [ttem and hoard.] In 
little or nothing ; as, the sterility of land or te aman't language, a loss of way in making 


little or nothing; as, the tterilxty of land or 
soil. Bacon 

2. Barrenness ; unfmitfrilness ; the state of 
not producing young; as of animals. 

3. Barrenness of ideas or sentiments, as in 
wri tings. 

4. Want of fertility or the power of pro- 
ducing sentiment ; as, the tterility or an 
author or of his mind. 

STER'ILIZE, v. t. To make barren ; to im- 
poverish, as land ; to exhaust of fertility ; 
at, to sterilize soil or land. [Little used.] 
Woodward. 


teaman't language, a loss of way in malting 
a tack. To make a stern-board, is when 
by a current or other cause, a vessel has 
fallen back from the point she had gained 
in the last tack. Afar. Diet. 

STERN'-CIIASE, a. [ttem and ckate .] A 
cannon placed in a ship's stern, pointing 
backward and intended to annoy a ship that 
is in pursuit of her. Afar. Diet. 

STERN'ED, a. In compounds, having a 
stern of a particular shape; as, tquare- 
tterned ; pink-stemed, &c. 


2. To deprive of fecundity, or the power of STERN'ER, n. [Sax. yreopan, to steer.] A 
producing young. [Little uted.] director. [-Mot in rue.] Clarke. 

STER'LET, n. A fish of the Caspian and of STERN '-FAST, n. [ttem and /as/.] A rope 
the nvers in Russia, the Jcipenter ru- used to confine the stem of a ship or other 
themu of Linnaeus, highly esteemed for its vessel. 

flavor, and from whose roe is made the STERN'-FRAME, i». [ ttem nod frame.] 
finest caviare. Tooke. Coxe. The several pieces of umber which form , 

STER'LING, a. [probably from Easterling ] the stem of a ship. Afar. Diet. 

1. An epithet by which English money of STERN'LY, adv. [See &wn.] In a stem 
account is distinguished; as, a pound tier- manner ; with an austere or ttem counte- 


Ung; a shilling iterling ; a penny sterling. 
It is not now applied to the coins of En- 
gland; but sterling cost, sterling value are 
used. 

2. Genuine; pure; of excellent quality; as, 
a work of sterility merit; a man of tterlmg 
wit or good sense. 

STER'LING, n. English money. 

And Roman wealth in English sterling view. 


nance ; with an air of authority. 

Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigid interdictum. MUton. 

STERN'NESS, n. Severity of look ; a look 
of austerity, rigor or severe authority , as, 
the sternness of one’s presence. Shak. 

2. Seventy or harshness of manner ; rigor. 

I have sternness in my soul enough 
To bear of soldier’s work. Dri/den. 


Arbntkmt. I STERN'MOST, a. [ttem end most.] Far - 


In this use, sterling may signify English thest in the res 
coins. Starneses* ship i 

2. Standard; rate. [Little need m either STERN 'ON, n. 
erase.] But etormm is 

STERN, a. [Sax. rtynn, stem; G. starr, STERN'-PORT, 


thest in the rear ; farthest astern ; as, the 
stemmost ship in a convoy. Mar. Diet. 
rERN'ON, n. [Gr.] The breast bone. 
But sternum is chiefly or wholly used. 
fERN'-PORT, n. [ttem and port.] A port i 


STERN, a. [Sax. ytynn, stem; G. starr, STERN'-PORT, n. [stem and port.] A port 
staring; etorrig, stubborn. See Stare, or opening in the stem of t ship. 

Starch, Stark, with which this weed is pro* Mar. Diet. 

befatyeonneeted.] • STERN'-WOT, s. [stem and poet] A 

1. Severe; austere; fixed with an aspect of straight gave of timber, erected on the 


extremity of the heel to sapnmi the md- 
der and terminate the aUphehtod, 

Mwr.DkL 

STERN '-SHEETS, «. [star* and store/.] 
That part of a boat which is be t we e n toe 
■tern and the afanoet seat of toe rearers ; 
usually famished with seats for ^Miittgers. 

STERNUM, n. [Gr.ctym; frmTftxtag, 
setting. 8ee Starch, Stark.) 

The breast bone ; the bone which forma the 
front of the human cheat from the aeek to 
toe stomach. 

STERNUTATION, n. [L. stemututio.] 
Hie act of sneeaing. Quincy. 

STERNUTATIVE, a. [L. stemuo. to 
sneese.] Having toe quality of provoking 
to sneete. 

STERNUTATORY, a. [Fr. stemutatoire. 
from L. stemuo, to sneese.] Having the 
quality of exciting to sneese. 
STERNUTATORY, a. A substance that 
provokes sneering. 

STERN'-WAY, a. [stem and way.] The 
movement of a ship backwards, or with 
her stem foremost. Mar. Diet. 

STEKQUIL'INOUS, a. [L. stsrquUtnium, • 
a dunghill.] 

Pertaining to a dunghill ; moan ; dirty ; pal- 
try. Howell 

STERVEN, to starve, not in uae. Spenter. 
STETH'EHUOPE, «. [Gr. eratof, the breast, 
and rmw, to view. ] 

A tubular instrument for distinguishing 
diseases of the stomach by sounds. 

Scudamore. 

STEVE, v. t. [from the root of stow.] To 
stow, as cotton or wool in a ship’s hold. 
[Local.] 

StE'VEDORE, n. One whose occupation is 
to stow goods, packages, Sic. in a ship’s 
hold. New York. 

STEV'EN, a. [Sax. y toyman, to call.l An 
outcry ; a loud call ; a clamor. [Not ta 
use.] Spenser. 

STEW, v. t [Fr. etuver, to stow ; etwee, a 
stove; It stujare , to stew ; stufa, a stove ; 
stufo, weary, surfeited ; Sn. estvfa, a stove ; 
estofa, stuff' quilted , esto/ar , to quilt and to 
stew , D. stoofl a stove ; stooven, to stew ; 
Dan.s/ue, aroom, f See Stow, ] an dstueotm, 
a stove ; Sw. stufva, to stew and to stow, j 

1 . To seethe or gently boil ; to boil slowly 

in a moderate manner, or with a simmer* 
ingheat; as, to stew meat , to item apples; 
to ste u> prunes. Shah, 

2 To boil in heat. 

STEW, v. i. To be seotoed in a slew gantle 
manner, or in heat and moisture. 

STEW, n. A hot-house ; a bagnio. 

The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus te use 
any armor, and give themselves to baths and 
stews. Abbot. 

2. A brothel , a house of prostitution i but 

generally or always used in ths plural, 

•tews. Boom. South. 

3. A prostitute. [Not ns use.] 

4. [See Stow.] A store pend ; a Mull pend 
where fish are kept for toe table. [Not 
used.] 

5. Meat stewed; as, a state of pigeons. 

6. Oofasion, as when the air £ fall of dust. 
[D. stales*, to raise a dust; allied to stew, 
and proving to at the primary sense of 
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stew ii to drive or agitak: to stir or ex- 
cite.] [Not mute or local.] Oroee. 
STEW A.RD, n. [Sax. jtripapb. Ward ia a 
keeper ; but (he meaning of the first syl- 
lable is not evident It is probably a con- 
traction of G. stubs, a room, Eng. dote, 
Sax. jtop, place, or j*teb, place, or of Dan. 
*tob, a cup. The steward was then origi- 
nally a chamberlain or a butler.] 

1. A man employed in great nmilies to 
manage the domestic concerns, superin- 
tend the other servants, collect the rents 
or income, keep the accounts, &c. See 
Gen. xv. 2.— xllii. 10. 

2. An officer of state ; as, lord high steward; 
steward of the household, &c. England. 

3. In colleges, an officer who provides food 
for the students and superintends the con- 
cerns of the kitchen. 

4. In a ship of war, an officer who is appoint- 
ed by the purser to distribute provisions 
to the officers and crew. In other ships, 
a man who superintends the provisions 
and liquors, and supplies the table. 

5. In i Scripture and theology , a minister of 
Christ, whose duty is to dispense the pro- 

' visions of the Gospel, to preach its doc- 
trines and administer its ordinances. 

It is required in stewards , that a man be found 
faithful. 1 Cor. iv. 

STEW'ARD, v. t To manage as a stew- 
ard. [ Not in we.] Fuller. 

STEW'AHDLY, adv. With the care of a 
steward. [Little used.] 'Looker. 

STEW'ARDSHl P, n. The office of a stew- 
ard. Calamy. 

STEW 'AIITRY, n. An overseer or super- 
intendent. 

The stewartry of provisions. Toakr 

STEWED, pp. Gently boiled ; boiled in 
heat. 

STEW'ING, ppr. Boiling in a moderate 
heat 

STEW'ING, n. The act of seedling slowly. 
STEW'ISH, a. Suiting a brothel. Hall. 
STEW '-PAN, n. A pan in which things are 
stewed. 

STIBMAL, a. [L. stibium, antimony.] Like 
or having the qualities of antimony ; anti- 
monml. 

STIBIA'RIAN, n. [from L. stibium .] A 
violent man. [An improper word and not 
in we.] White. 

STIB'IATED, a. Impregnated with anti- 
mony. 

STIB'IUM, n. [L.] Antimony 
STIU'ADOS, n. A plant Ainsworth. 
STICH, «. [Gr. r/j/o,'.] In poetry , a verse, 
of whatever measure or number of feet. 

Stick is used m numbering the books of 
Scripture. 

2. In rural affairs, an order or rank of trees. 
[In New England, as much land as lies 
between double furrows, is called a stitch, 
or a land ] 

STICHOM'ETRY, n. [Gr. «#oe, a verse, 
and fitTgcp, measure.] 

A catalogue of the books of Scripture, with 
the number of verses which each book 
contains. 

STJ CII'-WORT, \n. A plant of the genus 
STITCll-WORT, / Stellaria. 

STICK, » [Sax. ) mcca ; G. stecken; D. ttoi ; 
Dan. ttikkc ; Sw. stake, sticka ; It stecca. 
This word is connected with the verb to 


stick, with stock, stack, and other words 
having the like elements. The primary 
sense of the root is to thrust, to shoot, and 
to set ; Fr. tigs, a stalk.] 

1. The small shoot or branch of a tree or 
shrub, cut off; a rod ; also, a staff $ as, to 
strike one with a stick. 

2. Any stem of a tree, of any sUe, cut for 
fuel or timber. It is applied in America 
to any long and slender piece of timber, 
round or square, from the smallest siae to 
the largest, used in the frames of build- 
ings; as, s stick of timber for a post, a 
beam or a rafter. 

3. Many instruments, long and slender, are 
called sticks; as, the composing stick of 
printers. 

4. A thrust with a pointed instrument that 
penetrates a body , a stab. 

Stick of eels, the number of twenty-five eels. 
A bind contains ten sticks. Encyc. 

STICK, v. t. pret. and pp. stuck. [Sax. 
j-tican, jtician ; G. stechen, to sting or 
prick, and stecken, to stick, to adhere ; D. 
stecken, to prick or stab ; stikken, to stitch ; 
Dan. stikker, to sting, to prick , Sw. sticka; 
Gr. «y£W, r/yp*; W. ystigaw; Ir. steacham. 
If formed on the elements Dg, Tg, this 
family of words coincides in elements with 
tack, attack, attach .] 

1. To pierce, to stab; to cause to enter, 
as a pointed instrument , lienee, to kill by 

f uercing ; hi, to stick a beast in slaughter. 
A common use of the word.] 

2. To thrust in ; to fasten or cause to remain 
by piercing; as, to stick a pin on the sleeve. 
The points of spears are stuck within the 
shield Drydcn 

3. To fasten ; to attach by causing to adhere 
to the surface ; as, to stick on a patch or 
piaster ; to stick on a thing with paste or 
glue 

4. To bcI; to fix in ; as, to stick card teeth. 

5. To set with something pointed; as, to 
stick cards. 

6. To fix on a pointed instrument; as, to 
slid an apple on a fork. 

STICK, v. t. To adhere, to hold to by cleav- 
ing to the surface, as by tenacity or attrac- 
tion , us, glue sticks to the fingers ; paste 
sticks to the wall, and causes paper to stick. 

1 will cause the fish of thy rivers to stick to 
thv scales Kick, xxix 

2. To be united , to be inseparable ; to cling 
fast to, as something reproachful. 

If on your iaine our sex a blot has thrown, 
'Twill ever stick, through malice of your own. 

Young 

3. To rest with the memory ; to abide. 

Bacon. 

4. To stop; to be impeded by adhesion or ob- 
struction ; as, the carriage sticks in the mire. 

5. To stop ; to be arrested in a course. 

My faltering tongue 

« Sticks at the sound. Smith. 

6. To stop ; to hesitate. He sticks at no 
difficulty ; he sticks at the commission of 
no crime ; he sticks at nothing. 

7. To adhere ; to remain ; to resist efforts to 
remove. 

I had roost need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. Shak. 

8. To cause difficulties or scruples ; to cause 
tq hesitate. 

This is the difficulty that sticks with the most 
reasonable— Aefi, 


9. To be st oppe d Or hindered fram j gecee d - 
ing; as, a Mil passed the senate, but stack 
in the house of represe n tatives. 

They never doubted the eosnaaons; bat beard 
all stuck in the lords' boast. Oa n mdea. 

10. To be embarrassed or pussled. 

They will stick long at pail of a dmmmm* 
tion, for want of perceiving the eenneetloa be- 
tween two ideas. Le a ke. 

11. To adhere closely in friendship sod af- 
fection. 

There is a friend that siicksth closer than a 
brother. Prov. xviii. 

To stick to, to adhere closely; to be con- 
stant; to be firm; to be persevering; as, 
to stick to a party or cause. 

The advantage will be on our side, if we 
stick to Its essentials. Addison. 


To stick hy, to adhere closely ; to be con- 
stant ; to be firm in supporting. 

We are your only friends ; stick by ns, and 
we will stick by you. Daoomast . 

2. To be troublesome by adhering. 

I am satisfied to trifle away my time, rather 
than let it stick by me. Pops. 

To stick upon, to dwell upon ; not to forsake. 

If the matter be knotty, the mind must stop 
and buckle to it, and stick upon it with labor 
and thought [No/ elegant ] Locke. 

To stick out, to project; to bo prominent 
Hu bones that were not teen, stick out. 

Job xxxiii. 

STICK'INESS, ». [from stick.] The qua- 
lity of a thing which makes it adhere to a 
plane surface, adhesiveness; viscousness; 
glutinousness, tenacity; as, the stickiness 
of glue or paste. 

STICK'LE, v. i. [from the practice of 
prise-fighters, who placed seconds with 
staves or sticks to interpose occasionally. 
Johnson.] 

1. To take part with one side or other. 
Fortune, aa the wont, turn’d fickle, 

And for the for began to stickle. Hudibras. 
2 To contend; to contest, to altercate. 
Let the parties stickle each for his favorite 
doctrine. 

3. To tnm ; to play fast and loose ; to pass 

from one side to the other. Dryden. 

STICK'LE, v. t. To arbitrate. [No/ tn 
use.] Drayton. 

STICK'LE-BACK, n. A small fish of the 
genus Gasterosteus, of several species. 
The common species seldom grows to the 
length of two inches. 

Encyc. Diet. Nat. Hist. 
STICK'LER, n. A sidesman to fencers; 
a second to a duelist ; one who stands to 
judge a combat 

Basilius the judge, appointed sticklers and 
trumpets whom the others should obey. Sidney. 

2. An obstinate contender about anything; 
as, a stickler for the church or for liberty. 

The tory or high church clergy were the 
greatest sticklers against the exorbitant pro- 
ceedings of King James. Swtfi. 

3. Formerly, an officer who cut wood for 

the priory of Ederose, within the king’s 
parks of Clarendon. Cowel. 


STICK'LING, ppr. Trimming; contending 
obstinately or eagerly. 

STICKT, a Having the quality of adhe- 
ring to a surface ; adhesive ; gluey ; vie- 
com; viscid; glutinous; tenacious, Gums 
and resins are sticky substanoes. 
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STURDY, «. [!«.**•.] AnvnUi ala* 
a smith s shop. [Not m war local] 
STIFF, «. [Sue. me; G. staff; D. ASw. 
sfigff Dan. stfo; awed to L. ttijpo, it abs Hs, 
Ear. staple, Or. c#*** wC*.] 

1. Kot easily beat; not flexible or puant; 
not flaccid; rigid; ap pKeaU* to mg **• 
Hemet; as, *m wood; stff paper; doth 
stiff with stairco ; a limb stiff with frost 

They, rising on stiff pinions, tower 
The mid serial sky. MUim. 

2. Not liquid or fluid; thick and tenacious ; 
inspissated ; not soft nor hard. Thus 
melted metals grow sty a* they cool; they 
are etof before they are bard. The paste is 
too tuff, or not stiff enough. 

3. Strong ; violent ; impetuous in motion ; 
as in seamen's language, a Hif gale or 
breeze. 

4. Hardy; stubborn; not easily subdued. 

How stiff is my vile sense ! Shak. 

5. Obstinate; pertinacious ; firm in perse- 
verance or resistance. 

It is a shame to stand stff In a foolish argu- 
ment. Taylor. 

A wsa ensues; the Cretans own their cause, 
Stff to defend their hospitable laws. Dryden. 

6 Harsh ; formal ; constrained ; not natu- 
ral and easy ; as, a tttff formal style. 

7. Formal in manner , constrained ; affect- 
ed ; starched ; not easy or natural ; as, stff 
behavior. 

The French are open, familiar and talkative , 
the Italians stff, ceremonious and reserved. 

Addison. 

8. Strongly maintained, or asserted with 
good evidence. 

This is itiff news. Shak 

9. In seamen’s language , a stiff vessel is one 
that will bear sufficient sail without danger 
of oversetting. 

STIFFEN, v t. siffn. [Sax. ytnjian ; Sw. 
styfna, D. styven ; G. steffen; Dan. t tin- 
ner, to stiffen, to starch ] 

1 To make stiff; to make less pliant or 
flexible , as. to stffen cloth with starch. 

He stiffened, his neek and hardened his heart 
from turning to the Lord God of LraeL 

2 Chron. xxxvi 

Stiffen the sinews ; summon up the blood 

Shak 

2. To make torpid ; as, stiffening grief. 

Dryden. 

3. To inspissate; to make more thick or 
viscous , as, to stiffen paste. 

STIFFEN, v. *. sttj’n. To become stiff; to 
become more rigid or less flexible. 

— Like bristles rose my stff’mng hair. 

Dryden 

2. To become more thick, or less soft ; to be 
inspissated ; to approach to hardness , as, 
melted substances stiffen as they cool. 

The tender soil then stiff’ ning by degrees — 
Dryden. 

3. To become less susceptible of impression , 
to become loss tender or yielding ; to grow 
more obstinate. 

Some souls, we see, 

Grow hard and stiffen with adversity. 

Dryden. 

STIFFENING, ppr. Making or becoming 
less pliable, or move thick, or more obstinate. 
STIFFENING, n. Something that is used to 
make a substance more stiff or less soft { 
JTIFF'-HE’ARTED, a. [stiff and heart.] 
Obstinate; stubborn ; contumacious. 


Thsy are Impudent children s»d dfftorM 2. A disease ia the knee-pan of a bone or 
Estk. iL other animal . Opt. 

*<*«*ri “> stigma, «. [L. ft** o». «**»«, from 

boughs of a bmstffh upheld. Ba eon. ri fa to prick or stfc*.] 

2. Hagidly; obstinmtely ; with ^Ifocunnees. l. A brand; s mark made with abuminglwo. 
TJe doctiine of the inftllibilrty of the 2. Any mark of infhmy; any reprouAlM 
Omrch of Rome is stffty maintained by its conduct which stains the purity ordarkena 
adherents. the luster of reputation. 

^"NECKED. «. [e*t^ and nee*.] 3. In botany, the top of the pistil, which hr 

Stubborn ; inflexibly obstinate ; contuma- moist and pubescent to detain and bunt 
dons ; as, a stiff-necked people { tiff-necked the pollen or prolific powder. Mmrtyn. 

STIGMATA, n. plur. The apertures in tha 
STIFFNESS, *. Rigidness ; want of plia- bodies of insects, communicating with the 
bleness or flexibility ; the firm texture or trachea or air-vessels. Encyc. 

J**® ° f whichnnder. it dif- S TIGMAT'I€, \ a . Marked with a stig- 

ficult lobend .TO °r STIGMATTCAL, / m»,or«ithnm.lhi£( 

wood, the of . frtirpn limb, rcproocMUl to character. Shak. 

2. Thick,™, i spiiaitude ; . «ot. bot^T, ^SESSS 
■oftnpi* and hardneM; a., the ./*W of 

•inip.put'.m.or.trch. ntoioolwhohuhoeohrcdod. [Alttte 

S. T<npidne*.j inaptitude to mode. , 0 ne who b,^, .bout him the mark, of 

Benumb* my' blood!* D,«W infamy or puniahmoot. ££«//. ■»«/.] 

4. Tension ; aa, the tltffntu of ■ cord. , Bumkar. 

Dryden 3* One on whom nature has set a mark of 

5. Obstinacy ; stubbornness ; contumaci- „„ * SUtotns. 

J ’ 1 STIGMATTCALLY, ado. With a mark of 


J h * ,ic “ of 0,J * h,v ” ,,,e sT?S®ma n ”‘f r 


Stffness of mind ia not from adherence to 
truth, but Biibraiiuion to prejudice. Locke. 

6. Formality of manner, constraint; af- 
fected precision. 

All thu religion «at easily upon him, without 
ttiffness and constraint Alter bury • 

7. Rtgorousncss ; harshness. 

But speak no word to her of these sad plights, 

Whicli her too constant stffntit doth con- 
strain. Spenser. 

8. Affected or constrained manner of ox- 


South. STIGMATIZE, v. t. [Fr. stigmatiser.] To 


mark with a brand; in a literal sense; as, 
the anciruts stigmatized their slaves and 
soldiers. 

2. To act a mark of disgrace on ; to dis- 
grace with some noto of reproach or in- 
famy. 

To find virtue extolled and vice stigmatised— 
Addison. 

Sour enthusiasts affect to stigmatise the finest 
and most elegant authors, ancient and modern, 
as dangerous to religion. Addison 


O. . AiiovLL'u or curisuuineu maimer oi cx- „g dangerous to religion. Addison 

pression or writing , want of natural sim- STIGMATIZED, pp. Marked with dis- 
plicity and cone , as, stiffness of style. grace. 

STI'KleE, v. t. [The Ere n cli etouffer, to sU- STIGMATIZING, ppr. Branding with in- 
fle, is nearly allied to eloffe, Eng. stuff, L. famy. 

stupa But stifle seems to be more nearly STELA It, a. [from stile.] Pertaining to the 
allied to L. sttpo and Eng. stiff and stop ; *tile of a dial, 
all however of one family. Qu. Gr. rvQsi.] 


stile of a dial. 

Draw a line for the stilai line 


1. To suffocate, to stop the breath or ac- STIL'BITE, n [Gr. caCo, to shine.] A mi- 
tion of the lungs by crowding something ne ral of a shining pearly luster, of a white 
into the windpntc, or by infusing a sub- color, or white shaded with gray, yellow or 
stance into the lungs, or by other means ; ro( ]. u ) lftB been associated with zeolite, 


tion of the lungs by crowding something 
into the windpntc, or by infusing u sub- 
stance into the lungs, or by other means; ro( ]. u i JaM been associated With zeolite, 
to choke; os, to stffe one with smoke or an d called foliated zeolite, ami radiated 
dust. zeolite. Weiner and the French nuneralo- 

2. To stop ; as, to stifle the breath ; to stifle giata div »de zeolite into two kinds, mesotyne 

respiration. an ,l s tillnte , the latter is distinguished oy 

3. To oppress, to stop the breath temi»o- ltH lamellar structure. 

ranly ; as, to stifle one with kisses , to be Werner. Jameson Cleaveland. 

stifled in a close room or with bad uir. STILE, n. [This is another spelling ofHylt. 

4. To extinguish ; to deaden , to quench , bee Style and Stilt.] 

as, to stifle flame ; to stifle a fire by smoke a pin set on the face of a dial to form a 
or by ashes. shadow. 

5. To suppress ; to hinder from transpiring i. ri . r t the stile perpendicularly over tbs sub- 

or spreading ; as, to stifle a report stilar line, so m to make an angle with lbs dial- 

6. To extinguish ; to check or rostrum and plane equal to the elevation of thepols of your 

destroy ; to suppress , as, to stifle a civil place. Moron. 

war in its birth. Addison. bTILE, ft. [Sax. r^cl, a step, ladder, from 

7. To suppress or repress, to conceal; to ytijan, to step, to walk, to ascend; O. 

withhold from escaping or manifestation ; stegel. See Stair.] 


wunnold from escaping or manifestation ; steget. aee otatr.j 
as, to style passion ; to stifle grief; to stifle A step or set of steps for ascending and de- 
resentment sccnding, in passing a fence or wall. Swift. 

8. To suppress; to destroy; at, to stifle con- 1 STILETTO, n. fit dim. from stUc Kr. 
victions. stylet. See Style.] A small dagger whh 

STEFLE, a. The joint of a horse next to a roun^, pointed blade, 
the buttock, and corresponding to the knee 2. A pointed instrument for making eyelet 
in man j called also the Hffe joint. holes in working muslin. 
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STILL, 9. U [Sex. jrillan; 0. h D.stiUen; 
Dan. stiller ; Sw. stilla, to stiU, to quiet or 
appease, that is, to set, to repress ; coin- 
ciding with O. tteilen, to put, set, {dace, 
Or. fiMjt, to send, and with etale, stool, 
stall.] 

1. To atop, as notion or agitation ; to check 
or restrain ; to make quiet ; as, to still the 
raging sea. 

2. To stop, as noise ; to silence. 

With his name the motben still their babes. 

Shak. 

3. To appease ; to calm ; to quiet ; as tu- 
mult, agitation or excitement; as, to still 
the pa salons 

STILL, a. Silent; uttering no sound; ap- 
p ticabl* to animals or to things. The com- 
pany or the man is still ; the air is still, 
the sea is still, 

3. Quiet ; calm ; not disturbed by noise ; as, 
a still evening. 

3. Motionless; as. to stand sttll, to lie or 
ait still. 

4. Quiet ; calm ; not agitated , as, a still at- 
mosphere. 

STILL, ». Calm; silence, freedom from 
noise ; as. the sttll of midnight. [A poetic 
word}] Shak. 

STILL, adv. To tins time ; till now. 

It hath been anciently reported, and is sttll 
received. Bacon. 

[Still here denotes this time , set or fixed.] 

2. Nevertheless; notwithstanding. 

The desire of fame betrays an ambitious man 
into indecencies that lessen his reputation ; he 
is still afraid lest any of his actions should be 
thrown away in private. Addison. 

[Still here signifies set, given, and refers 
to the whole of the first clause of the sen- 
tence. The desire of fame betrays an am- 
bitious man into indecencies that lessen his 
reputation ; that fact being aiven or set, or 
notwithstanding, he is afraid, &c.] 

3. It precedes or accompanies words de- 
noting increase of degree. 

The moral perfections of the Deity, the more 
attentively we consider them, the more pcrfntly 
still shall we know them. Atterlmry. 

[ This is not correct.] 

4. Always; ever; continually. 

Trade begets trade, and people go much 
where many people have already gone; so men 
run still to a crowd in the streets, though only 
to aee. Temple. 

The fewer still you name, yon wound the 
more. Pope. 

5. After that; after what is stated. 

In the primitive church, such as by fear were 
compelled to sacrifice to strange gods, after re- 
pented, and kept stiU the office of preaching 
the Gospel. Whitgtfte. 

6. In continuation. 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
SHU and anon cheer'd up the heavy time. 

Shak. 

STILL, ». [L. stiUo, to drop. See Dirts#.] 
A vessel, boiler or copper used in the dis-' 
tillatkm of liquors; as, vapor asoending 
out of the stiU. Newton. 

The word is used in a more general sense 
for the vessel and appsuatua. Astill house 
u also called a still. 

STILL, v.t. ( L.stillo .] To expel ipirit from 
liquor by heat and condense it in a refri- 
geratory ; to diatill. [See Distill.] 

STILL, v. i. To drop. [Not in use. See 
Distill.] 


STILLATITIOUS, «. [L. stiUatitms.] 

Falling in drops ; drawn by * «tflL 
STILVATORY; b. An alnmbfe; a vessel 
for distillation. [Little sued or not at all.] 
Bacon. 

2. A laboratory ; a place or room in which 
distillation is performed. [Little used.] 
Wotton. Mors. 

STILL’-BORN, a. [still and horn.] Dead 
at the birth ; as, a stilt-bom child. 

2. Abortive ; as, a still-born poem. Swift. 
STILL'-BURN, e. t. [stiU and bam.] To 
burn in the process of distillation ; as, to 
still-bum brandy. Smollett. 

STILL'ED, pp. [See StiU, the verb.] Calm- 
ed; appeased; quieted; silenced. 
STILL'ER, b. One who stills or quiets. 
STIL'LICIDE, b. [L.stUliddium; sttUa, a 
drop, and cado, to fall.] 

A continual falling or succession of drops. 
[Not much need A Bacon. 

STILLICID'IOUS, a. Falling in drops. 

Brown. 

STILL'ING, ppr. Calming; silencing; 
quieting. 

STILL'IN G, n. The act of calming ; silen- 
cing or quieting. 

2. A stand for casks. [Not used in America.] 
STILL'-LIFE, n. [stiU and life.] Things 
that have only vegetable life. Mason. 
2. Dead animals, or paintings representing 
the dead. Gray. 

STILLNESS, n. Freedom from noise or 
motion ; calmness ; quiet; silence; as, the 
stillness of the night, the air or the sea. 

2. Freedom from agitation or excitement , 
as, the stillness of the passions. 

3. Habitual silence ; taciturnity. 

The gravity and stillness of your youth, 

The world hath noted. Shak. 

STILL'-STAND, n. Absence of motion. 
[ Little used.] 

STIL'LY, adv. Silently ; without noise. 

2 Calmly; quietly; without tumult. 
STILPNOSID'ERITE, n. [Gr. r fhxn e , 
shining, and sidente.] 

A mineral of a brownish black color, mas- 
sive, in curving concretions, splendent and 
resinous 

STILT, n. [G. stelxe ; D. stelt, stelten , 
Dan. styltcr.] 

A stilt is a piece of wood with a shoulder, 
to support the foot in walking. Boys 
sometimes use stilts for raising their feet 
above the mud m walking, but they are 
rarely seen. 

Meu must not walk upon stilts. V Estrange 
STILT, v. L To raise on stilts; to elevate. 

Young. 

2. To raise by unnatural means. 
STIMULANT, a. [L. stimulans.] Increas- 
ing or exciting action, particularly the 
action of the organs of an animal body, 
stimulating. 

STIM'ULANT, b. A medicine that excites 
and increases the action of the moving 
fibers or organs of an animal body. 
STIMULATE, e. t. [L. stimulo, to prick, 
to goad, to excite ; stimulus, a goad.] Lite- 
rally, to prick or goad. Hence, 

1. To excite, rouse or animate to action or 
more vigorous exertion by some pungent 
motive or by persuasion ; as, to stimulate 
* one by the nope of reward, or by the pros- 
pect erf glory. 


2. IbmmJMm, teexeite or increase the ac- 
tion of the moving fibers or organa of an 
animal body; as, to st imulate a torpid limb ; 
or to stimulate the stomach and bowel*. 

STIMULATED, pp. Goaded; mused or 
excited to action or more vigorous exertion. 

STIMULATING, ppr. Goading; exdting 
to action or more-ngoroua exertion. 

STIMULATION, a. The act of goading 
or exciting. 

2. Excitement; the increased action of the 
moving fibers or organs in enhnal bodies. 

STIMULATIVE, a. Having the quality 
of exciting action in the animal system. 

STIMULATIVE, is. That which stimu- 
lates ; that which rouses into more vigor- 
ous action ; that which excites. 

STIMULATOR, b. One that stimulates. 

STIMULUS, n. [L. This word may be 
formed on the root of stem, a shoot.] 

Literally, a goad; hence, something that 
rouses from languor ; that which excites 
or increases action in the animal system, 
as a stimulus in medicine ; or that which 
rouses the mind or spirits; 0 % the hope 
of gain is a powerful stimulus tS labor and 
action. 

STING, v. t. pret. and pp. stung. Stasig is 
obsolete. [Goth, stigewan , Sax. ytinjan, 
j tryngan, to rush or thrust, hence to sting ; 
G. stechen, to stick, to sting; stachel , a 
prick, goad, sting; D. sleeken, steckel / Dan. 
stikker, to stick, to sting; sting, a thrust, 
a stitch, a sting ; Sw. sticka. The Dutch 
has steng, a pole or perch ; Sw. st&ng, id. ; 
and stanga, to push with the horns, to gore. 
We see that sting, is stick altered in or- 
thography and pronunciation.] 

1. To pierce with the sharp pointed instru- 
ment with which certain animals are fur- 
nished, such as bees, wasps, scorpions and 
the like. Bees will seldom sting persona 
unless they are first provoked. 

2. To pain acutely ; as, the conscience is 
stung with remorse. 

Slander stings the brave. Pope. 

STING, n. [Sax. yrmj, rtmcj; Ice. staung, 
a spear; Vf.ystang, D. steng, a pole or 
perch ; Sw. siting , It stanga , a bar. These 
words are all of one family.] 

1. A sharp pointed weapon or instrument 
with which certain animals are armed byna- 
turefor their defense, and which they thrust 
from the hinder part of the body to pierce 
any animal that annoys or provokes them. 
In most instances, this instrument is a 
tube, through which a poisonous matter ia 
discharged, which inflames the flesh, and 
in some instances proves fatal to life. 

2. The thrust of a sting into the flesh. The 
sting of most insects produces acute pain. 

3. Any thing that gives acute pain. Thai 
we speak of the stings of remorse ; the 
s ting s of reproach. 

4. The point in the last verse ; as, ihestinp 

of an epigram. Dryde n. 

5. That which gives the principal pain, or 
constitutes the principal terror. 

The sting of death Is sin. 1 Cor. xv. 

STING 'ER, n. That which stings, Texas or 
gives acute pain. 

STINGILY, adv. [from stmou.] With mean 
covetousness; in a niggardly manner. 

STINGINESS, b. [from stingy.] Extreme 
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• ; niggaidli- 
fiTfNG'LESS, «. [frumtoty.] Having no 
STltlo, n. [from the 


. . .... of the 

teete.1 Old beer. [A cant word.] Addison. 
STIN'GY, «. [from at rotates; W. yetang, 
something strait; yetitngu, to straiten, to 
limit] 

1. Extremely dose and covetous; meanly 
avaricious ; niggardly; narrow hearted; 
as, a stissgy churl. \_A word in popular me, 
but low and not admissible m to elegant 
writing."] 

STINK, v. i. pret. stank or stunk. [Sax. 
ytrinoan ; Q. & D. ttinkon; Dan. stinker ; 
Sw. sttnka.] 

To emit a strong offensive smell. Locke. 
STINK,*. A strong offensive smell. Dry den. 
STINK'ARD, it. A mean paltry fellow. 
STINK'ER, it. Something intended to of- 
fend by the smell. Harvey. 

STINK'lNG, ppr. Emitting a strong offen- 
sive smell. 

STINK'INGLY, ado. With an offensive 
smell. Skak. 

STINK'POT, n. An artificial composition 
offensive to the smell. Harvey. 

STINK'STONE, n. Swinestonc, a variety of; 
compact lucullUe ; a subspecies of lime- 
stone. Ure. 

STINT, v. t. [Sax. ytintan, to stint, or 
stunt, Ice. stunta; Gr. roof, narrow.]. 

1. To restrain within certain limits; to 
bound ; to confine ; to limit ; as, to stmt the 
body in growth ; to start the mind in know- 
ledge ; to stint a person m his meals. 

Nature wisely shuts our appetite. Drydrn 

2. To assign a certain task m labor, which 
being performed, the person is excused 
from further labor for the day, or for a 
certain time ; a common popular use of the 
word in America. 

STINT, n. A Bmall bird, the Tringa cine tut. 
STINT, n. Limit, bound, restraint. Dryden. 

2. Quantity assigned; proportion allotted 
The workmen have their stint. 

Our stint of woe 

Is common. Skak 

8TlNT*ANCE,fi. Restraint ; stoppage. [Not 
used or local.] 

STINT'ED, pp. Restrained to a certain limit 
or quantity , limited. 

STINvER, «. He or that which stints. 
STINTING, ppr. Restraining within cer- 
tain limits, assigning a certain quantity 
to, limiting. 

STIPE, fi. [L. stipes; Gr. runes, astake.] In 
botany, the base of a frond , or a species of 
stem passing into leaves, or not distinct 
from the leu. The stem of a fungus is 
also called slips. Tie word is also used 
for the filament or slender stalk which sup- 
ports the pappus or down, and connects it 
with the seed. Martyn. 

STIP'EL, f*. [SooStipula ] In botany, a little 
appendix situated at the base of the fo- 
lioles. DecandoUe. 

STI'PEND, fi. [L. stipendium; steps, a piece 
of money, tnapendo, to pay.] 

Settled pay or eorapensatioa for services, 
whether daily or monthly wages; or an 
annual salary. 

STI'PEND, n, t. To pay by settled wages. 

Shelton. 


STIPENDIARY, «. f| ^stipendiahus.] Re- 
edrimr wage* or salary; perfo r m ing ser- 
vices for a stated prioe or compensation. 

His great stipendiary prelate* came with 
troops of evil appointed honemoa not hslf foil. 

Knottcs. 

STIPENDIARY, *. [supra.] One who per- 
forms services for a settled compensation, 
either by the day, month or you. 

If thou art become 
A tyrant’* vile stipendiary — Qhmr. 

STIFITATE,*. [See In botany, sup- 
ported by a stipe ; elevated on a stipe ; as 
Jmppus or down. Martyn. 

STIPPLE, v. t. To engrave by means of dots, 
in distinction from engraving in lines. Todd. 
STIPPLED, pp. Engraved with dots. 
STIPPLING, ppr. Engraving with dots. 
STIPPLING, n. A mode of engraving on 
copper by means of dot*. Cye. 

ST1PT1C. See STYPTIC. 

STIPULA, \ a. [L. strpula, a straw or 
STIPULE, / stubble.1 
In botany, a scale at tho base of nascent 
petioles or peduncles. Stipules are in pairs 
or solitary ; they are lateral, extrafoliaceous, 
intrafohaceous, &c. Martyn. 

A leafy appendage to the proper leaves or 
to their footstalks , commonly situated at 
the base of the latter, m pairs. South. 

STIPULA'CEOUS, \ o. [from L. strpula, 
8TIPULAR, j stipularis. See St i- 
pula ] 

1 . F ormed of stipules or scales ; as, a strnular 
bud. 

2. Growing on stipules, or close to them ; 

as, stipular glands. Martyn. Lee. 

STIPULATE, v. i. [L. strpulor, from stipes, 
or from the primary sense of tho root, as 
in sttpo, to crowd; whence the sense of| 
agreement, binding, making fast ] 

1. To nuko on agreement or covenant with 
any person or company to do or forbear 
any thing ; to contract ; to settle terms ; 
as, certain princes stipulated to assist each 
other in resisting the armies of France 
Great Britain ana the United States stipu- 
late to oppose and restrain the African 
slave traac. A. has stipulated to build a 
bridge within a given time. B. has stipu- 
lated not to annoy or interdict our trade. 

2. To bargain. A. bos stipulated to deliver 
me his horse for fifty guineas. 

STIPULATE, a. [from stipula.] Having 
stipules on it ; as, a stipulate stalk. 
STIPULATED, pp. Agreed; contracted 
covenanted. It was stipulated that Great 
Britain should retain Gibraltar. 
STIPULATING, ppr. Agreeing; contract- 
ing; bargaining. 

STIPULATION, n. [Fr. from L. stipula- 
tion 

1. Tie act of agreeing and covenanting, a 
contracting or bargaining. 

2. An agreement or covenant made by one I 
person with another for the performance j 
or forbearance of some act ; a contract or | 
bargain ; as, the stipulations of the allied 
poweri to ftimish each his contingent of 
troops. 

3. In botany, the situation and structure of I 

the stipule*. Martyn. 

STIPULATOR, n. One who stipulates, con- 
tract* or covenants. 

STIPULE. See STIPULA. 


STIR, *. t. stnr, [Sax. jrtnica, pefjtmi D. 
stooren; G. st&re a, to stir, to dhifcMfr; W. 
ystwrim. This word gives stmt/ let. 

stir, war.] 

1. To move; to change place in any man- 
ner. 

My foot I had never yet In five days bees 
able to stir. Temple. 

2. To agitate ; to bring into debate. 

Stir not question* of jurisdiction. Mason. 

3. To incite to notion ; to instigate ; to 
prompt 

An Ate Stirring him to blood and strife. 

Skak. 

4. To excite ; to raise ; to put into motion. 
And for her sake some mutiny wiU stir. 

To stir up, to incite ; to animate ; ti/mati- 
gate by inflaming passions ; aa, to stir up 
a nation to rebellion. 

The words of Judas were good, and able to 
stir them up to valor. 2 Macc. 

2. To excite ; to put into action ; to begin ; 
aa, to stir up a mutiny or insurrection ; to 
stir up strife. 

3. To quicken ; to enliven ; to make more 
lively or vigorous; at, to stir up the mind. 

4. To disturb; aa, to stir up the sediment of 
liquor. 

STIR, v. i. star. To move one’s self. 11c 
it not able to stir. 

2. To go or be carried in any manner, lie 
is not able to stir from home, or to stir 
abroad. 

3. To be in motion ; not to be still. He is 
continually stirring. 

4. To become the object of notice or con- 
versation. 

They fancy they have a right to talk freely 
upon every thing that stirs or appears. Watts 

5. To rise in the morning. [Colloquial . ) 

Skak. 

STIR, n. [W, y*twr.] Agitation, tumult, 
bustle ; noise or venous movements. 

Why all these words, this clamor and this 
stir f Denham , 

Consider, after so much stir about the genus 
and species, how few words have yet settled 
definitions. Locke 

2. Public disturbance or commotion , tu- 
multuous disorder ; seditious uproar. 

Being advertised of some stir raised by his 
unnatural sons m England, he departed from 
Ireland without n blow. Davie* 

3. Agitation of thoughts ; conflicting pas- 
sions. Skak. 

STIR'IATEl), a. [L.stiria, on icicle.] Adorn- 
ed with pendants like icicles. 

STIH'IOUS, a. [supra. J Resembling icicles. 

[ Not much used.] Brown. 

STIRK, n. sturk. A young ox or heifer. 


STIRP, n. slurp. JL stops.] Stock; race; 
family. [A r o< English.] Bacon. 

STIR'RED, pp. Moved, agitated; put in 
action. 

STiK'RER, n. One wbo is in motion. 

2. One who puts in motion. 

3. A riser in the morning. Shak. 

An inciter or exciter; an instigator. 

5. A stirrer wp, an exciter; an instigator. 

STIR'RING, iSpr. Moving; agitating ; put- 
ting in motion. 

2. a. Active; active fa business; habitually 
employed fa some kind of business; ac- 
customed to a buey life. 
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STIR'RING, f*. [supra.] The act of moving 
or putting in motion. 

STIRRUP, tt. stur'up. [8ax. ytige-papa, 
step-rope ; ytijan, to step or ascend, and 
pap, Tope ; G. steig-biioel, step-bow or 
mounting-bow ; D. styg-leugel / 8w. steg- 
bbgel; Dan. stigbojle. The drat stirrups 
appear to have been ropes.] 

A kind of ring or bending piece of metal, 
horizontal on one aide for receiving the 
foot of the rider, and attached to a strap 
which is fastened to the saddle ; used to 
assist persons in mounting a horse, and to 
enable them to sit steadily in riding, as 
well as to relieve them by supporting a 
part of the weight of the body. 
STIR'RUP-LETHER, n. A strap that sup- 
ports a stirrup. 

STITCH, v. t. [G. sticken ; D.sitkken ; Dan. 
•Hiker i Sw .eticka. This is another form 
of tHck.] 

1 . To sew in a particular manner; to sew 
slightly or loosely ; as, to stitch a collar or 
a wristband; to stitch the leaves of a book 
and form a pamphlet 

2. To form land into ridges. [N. England ] 
To stitch up, to mend or unite with n needle 

and thread; as, to stitch up a rent, to 
stitch up an artery. Wiseman 

STITCH, v i To practice stitching. 
STITCH, m. A single pass of a needle m 
sewing. 

2. A single turn of the thread round a needle 
in knitting ; a link of yarn , as, to let down 

* a stitch , to take up a stitch. 

3. A land ; the spuco between two double 
furrowB in plowed ground 

4 A local spasmodic pain , an acute lancing 
pam, like the piercing oi a needle , as, a 
stitch in the side. 

STlTCH'ED.pp. Sewed slightly 
STITCH'EL, w. A hind of hairy wool. [ Lo- 
cal.] 

STJTCH'ER, ii. One that stitches. 
STITCH'ERY, «. Needlework , i» contempt 
Shah 

STITCH 'FALLEN, a. Fallen, us a stitch in 
knitting. [A lot tn use.] Dryden 

ST ITCH UNO, ppr. Sewing in « particular 
manner ; uniting with a needle and throud 
STITCH'ING, n. The act of stitching. 

2. Work done by sewing in a particular 
manner. 

3. The forming of land into ridges or divi- 
sions. 

STITCH'-WORT, n. A plant, camomile 
[L. cmMemu.] Ainsworth. 

A plant of tho genus Stellam. Lee. 
STITH, a. [Sax.] Strong; rigid. [ Not tn 
use.] 

STITH'Y, «. [supra. Ice. stedsa.] An anvil. 


[Local] Shak. 

2 A disease in oxen. 

STIVE, v. t. [See Stuff and Stew ] To Htufl’ 
up close. [Nof in use.] Sandy t 

2 To make hot, sultry and close. [A'of 
tn me.] Wotton 


STl'VER, n. [Sw. stifver ; D. *f«»Vr.] A 
Dutch coin of about the value of a half- 
l>enny sterling, or the cent of the United 
States It is also a money of account in 
Holland and Flanders. Encyc 

STOAK, r. t. To stop ; to choke ; in sea- 
men's language. 

STOAT, n. An animal of the weasel kind , 


the ermine. This animal is called stoat 
when of a reddish color, tad ermine when 
white, as in winter. Ed. Encyc. 

STO'€AH,n. [Ir. and Erse.] An attendant; 
a wallet boy. [Not English nor used.] 

Spenser. 

STOCCA'DE, \ n. [It stoccato, a thrust, 
STOCCA'DO, j from stoceo, a stock or 
race, a rapier or long sword ; Sr* estocada ; 
Fr. rstocade. Thu gives the sense of 
thrust. But we give the word another 
signification, from stock, a post or Axed 
piece of timber. The It stoceo and Eng. 
stock are the same word.] 

1 A stab ; a thrust with a racier. Shak. 
2. A fence or barrier made with stakes or 
posts planted in the earth ; a slight fortifi- 
cation [See Stockade.] 

STOCHASTIC, a. [Gr. ro X «f«Wf.] Con- 
jectural ; able to conjecture. [Not in we.] 
Brown. 

STOCK, n. [ Sax. ytoc, a place, the stem of 
a tree; G. stork , a stem, a staff, a stick , a 
block ; D & Dan. stok, id. ; Sw. stock ; Fr. 
cstoc , It. stoceo. 'This word coincides with 
stake, stick, stack ; that which is set or j 
fixed ] 

1. The stem or main body of a tree or other 
plant, the fixpd, strong, firm part; the 
origin and support of the branches. Job 
xiv. 

2. The stem in-which a graft is inserted, 
and which is its support. 

The don overruleth the stock quite. Bacon 

3. A post, something fixed, solid and sense- 
less. 

When all our fathers worship’ll stocks and 
stones Milton 

4. A person very stupid, dull and senseless. 
Let's be no stoics, nor no stocks. Shak. 

6 The handle of any thing. 

0. Tho wood in which the barrel of a mus- 
ket or other firc-ann is fixed. 

7 A thrust with a rapier. [Not »» use.] 

8 A cravat or band for the neck. 

{). A cover for the leg. [Now stock- 

tiig.] 

10. The original progenitor; oIbo, the race or 
line of a family , the progenitors of a fa- 
mily and their ilirect descendants; lineage; 
faunl\ From what stock did he spring? 

Tli\ mothei was no goddess, nor thy stock 
From Dmlanuv — Denham. 

Men and brethren, children of the stock of 
Abiuhuni Acts xiu 

1 1 . A fund , capital ; the money or goods em- 
ployed in trade, manufactures, insurance, 
tanking, &<., as, the stock of a banking 
compum , the itoi k employed in the mami- 
fuctme of lotton, in making insurance and 
tho like Stock may be indn idual or joint. 

12. Money lent to government, or property 
in a public debt , a share or shares of a 
national or other public debt, or in a com- 
pany debt Tho United States borrow of 
the hank or of mdi\ niuals, and sell stock 
bearing an interest of h\e, six or seven per 
cent. British stocks are the objects of per- 

S etual speculation 

. Supply provided , store. Every one 
may be charitable out of bis own stock. 
So we say, a slot l of honor, a stock of 
fame. 

- Add to that stock which justly we bestow. 

Dryden. 


14. Ia Sfritmkme, the domestic animate or 

beasts belonging to the owner of a Item ; 
as, a stock of cattle or of sheep. It it also 
used for the crop or other pr oper ty belong- 
ing to the farm. Encyc. 

15. Living beasts shipped to a foreign 

country; as, a brig sailed yesterday with 
stock on deck. The cattle are called also 
live stock. America. 

16. In the Weet Indies, the slaves of a plan- 
tation. 

17. Stocks, plur. a machine consisting of 
two pieces of timber, in which the legs of 
criminals are confined by way of punish- 
ment. 

18. The frame or timbers on whioh a ship 
rests while building. 

19. The stock of an anchor is the piece of 
timber into which the shank is inserted. 

Mar . Diet. 

20. In book-keeping, the owner or owners 

of the books. Encyc. 

STOCK, v. t. To store ; to supply, to fill ; as, 
to stock the mind with ideas. Asia and 
Europe are well stocked with inhabitants. 

2. To lay up in store ; as, he stocks what be 

cannot use. Johnson. 

3. To put in the stocks. [Little used.] 

Shak. 

4. To pack ; to put into apack ; as, to stock 
cards. 

5. To supply with domestic animals; as, to 
stock a farm. 

G. To supply with seed; ob, to stock land with 
clover or herdsgrass. American farmers. 

7. To suffer cowb to retain their milk for 24 
hours or more, previous to sale. 

To slock up, to extirpate ; to dig up. 

Edwards, Jr. Indies. 

STOCKA'DE,n. [See S toe cade 1 In fortifi- 
cation, a sharpened post or stake set in the 
earth 

2. A line of posts or stakes set in the earth 
as a fence or barrier. 

STOCK A'DE, v. t. To surround or fortify 
with sharpened posts fixed in the ground. 

STOCKA'DED, pp. Fortified with stock- 
ades. 

STOCKA'DING, ppr. Fortifying with 
sharpened posts or stakes. 

STOCK'-BRoKER, n. [stock and broket ] 
A broker who deals in the purchase and sale 
of stocks or shares in the public funds. 

STOCK -DOVE, n. [stock and ctowj The 
nng-dove. Dryden. 

The stock dove is the wild pigeon of Eu- 
rope, ( Columba anas,) long considered as 
the stock of thp domestic pigeon, but now 
regarded as a distinct species. The ring- 
dove is the Columba palumbus. Ed. Encyc 

STOCK'-FISH, «. [stock and JUh.] Cod 
dried hard and without salt. 

STOCK-GIL'LYFLOWER, n. A plant, a 
species of Cheiranthus , sometimes written 
stock July flower. Encyc. Earn, of Plants. 

STOCKHOLDER, a. [star* and Ao«.] One 
who is a proprietor of stock in the public 
funds, or m the funds of a bank or other 
company. 

STOCKING, a. [from stock ; Ir. stoca, 
supposed by Johnson to be a corruption 
of stocken , plural of stock. But qu.] 

A garment made to cover the leg. 

STOCKING, v. t. To dress in stockings. 

Dryden. 
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atOWlHH,* Hard; stupid; blockish. 

[LXtkm ted,] SMk. 

BTOCK'-JOMER, «. [stood and >6.] Dm 
who sp ece late a in the public ft mds for 
gain; one whan oocnptgan is to buy end 


8TOCK'-JOBBIN 0, *. Hie act or art of j 
dealing in tin public ftmds. Encyt. 

8T0CK>L0CK, n. [stoc* and toe*.] A lock 
fixed in wood. Moron. 

ST0CK8. See under STOCK. 
STOCK-STILL, a. fetor* end e/ifl.] 1 
as a fixed poet; perfectly (till. 

Oar preachers stand stock-still in the pulpit. 

Anon. 

5T0CKT, a. [from stock.] Thick and firm j 
■tout A ttocky person Is one rather thick 
than tall or coroulent ; one whose bones 
are covered well with flesh, but without a 
prominent belly. 

STOTC, n. [Gr. vttnoc, from rws, a porch in 
Athens where the philosopher Zeno taught] 
A disciple of the philosopher Zeno, who 
founded a sect He taught that men 
should be free from panion, unmoved by 
joy or grief, and submit without complaint 
to the unavoidable necessity by which all 
things are governed. Enfold. 

STO'IC, 1 a. Pertaining to the Stoics or 
STOICAL, / to their doctrines 

2. Not affected by passion; unfeeling; ma- 
nifesting indifference to pleasure or pain. 
STOTCALLY, ado. In the manner'of the 
Stoics; without apparent feeling or sen- 
sibility; with indifference to pleasure or 
_nain. Chesterfield 

STOTC ALNESS, n. The state of being 
stoical ; indifference to pleasure or pain. 
STOICISM, n. The opinions and maxims 
of the Stoics. 

2. A real or pretended indifference to plea- 
sure or pain ; insensibility. 

STOKE, Sax. j-tocce, jtoc, place, is the same 
word as stock, differently applied. It is 
fourid in many English nat.tes of towns 
STOKE, \ n. One who looks after the fire 
STOKER, f in a brew-house. [Local or 
technical.] Green 

STOLE, pret. of Steal. 

STOLE, n. [L.&It. stola; Sp. cstola.] Along 
vest or robe; a garment worn by the 
priests of some denominations when they 
officiate. It is a broad strip of cloth reach- 
ing from the neck to the feet. Encyc 

2. [L. stolo.] A sucker , a shoot from the 
root of a plant, by which some plants may 
he propagated ; written also stool. 
STOLEN, pp. sto'ln. The passive participle 
of Steed. 

Stolen waters are sweet. Pros. is. 
8T0LTD, a. [L. tlolidtu ; from the root of 
etiU. stall, to set! 

Dull; foolish; stupid. [Not sued.] 
STOLIDITY, is. [supra.] Dullness of in- 
tellect; stupidity. [Little ueed. J Bentley. 
STOLONIF'EROUS, a. [L. etolo, a sucker, 
and /ero, to produce.] 

Producing suckers ; putting forth suckers ; 
as, a stotoniferous stem. Martyn. 

STOM’ACH, n. [L. stomachus; Sp. teio- 
magoj It. stomacho; Fr. estomac.] 

1. In animal bodies, a membranous recepta- 
cle, the cma of digestion, in which food 
is prep a red for entering into the several 
parts of the body for its nourishment. 

Vot. II. 


S. Appetite; the desire of food censed by 
hunger; as, a good stemoekfar roast beef. 
[A poptdar use • fth$ mreL] 

3. Indunatfen; liking. Betcoee. 

He which hath no Ksui to fob Ifht, 

Let him depart-— Sksdt. 

4. Anger ; violence at temper. 

Stem was his look, and feu of stomach vain. 


6. Sullenness; resentment ; wttlftil obsti- 
nacy ; stubbornness. 

This sort of crying proceeding from pride, 
obstinacy and stomach, the wifi, where the 
fruit lies, must be bent. Lock*. 

6. Pnde; haughtiness. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes. Shak. 

[Note. This word in all the foregoing senses, ex- 
cept the first, is nearly obsolete or inelegant.] 
STOM'ACH, r. t. fL .stotuachor.] To resent; 
to remember with anger. 

The lion began to show bis teeth, and to 
stomach the affront. L' Estrange. 

Thu sense is not used in America, as far 
at my observation extends. In America, 
at least in Ne tv England, the sense it, 

2. To brook, to bear without open resent- 
ment or without opposition. [Arof elegant.] 
.STOM'ACH, v. i. To be angry. [Notin 
use.] Ilooker. 

STOM'ACIIEI), a. Filled with resentment. 

Shak. 

STOM'ACHER, « An ornament or support 
to the breast, worn by females. Isaiah iii. 

Shak. 

STOM'ACHFHL, a. Willfully obstinate; 
stubborn , perverse , as, a stomacMul boy. 

L' Estrange. 

STOM'ACH Fyi.N ESS, ». Stubbornness, 
sullenness; penerse obstinacy. 
STOMACHIC, \o Pertaining to the 
8TOM ACIITCAL, / stomach; as, sto- 
machic vessels. Harvey. 

2. Strengthening to the stomach ; exciting 
the action of the stomach. Coxe. 

STOMACH'IC, n. A medicine that excites 
the action and strengthens the tone of the 
stomach. 

STOM'ACHING, *. Resentment. [Notin 
use] 

STOM'ACHLESS, a. Being without appo- 
tite. Hall. 

STOM'ACHOUS, a. Stout; sullen, obsti- 
nate. [i^of in use.] Spenser. 

STOM P, for Stamp , — which ace. 

STOND, n. [for stand.] A stop, a post, a 
station. [(J&s.] [See Stand.] 

STONE, n. [Sax. yuan; Goth. stoma; 0 
stem ; D. a Dan. sleen ; Sw. sim ; Dal- 
matian, szfma; Croatian, sfine. This word 
ma^ be a derivative from the root of stand, 
or it may belong to some root in C lass Dn. 
The primary sense is to set, to fix ; (in 
rissc.J 

1. A concretion of some species of earth, as 
lime, silex, clay and tbo like, usually in 
combination with some species of air or 
gas, with sulphur or with a metallic sub- 
stance ; a hard compact body, of any form 
and suie. In popular language, very large 
m as s es of concretions arc called rocks / 
and very small concretions are universally 
called gravel or sand, or grains of sand. 
Stones are of various degrees of hardness 


and weight; they am brittle and Mfc. 
' but not malleable, duetfla, or mfrkkh In 
water. Stones are of groat and ax taa aiv e 
use in the construction of building* at nil 
kinds, for walls, fscces, plan, abutments, 
arches, monuments, sculpture and tha Ilka 
When we speak of tha subataneo geae- 
rally, we use stone in the singular; as, a 
house or wall of Hone. But whan we 
•peak of particular separate mssees, wo 
say, a stone, or the stones. 

2. A gem ; a precious atone, 
loettimabls stunts, unvalu’d jewels. Shak. 

3. Any thing made of stone ; a mirror. 

Shak. 

4. A calculous concretion in the kidneys or 
bladder ; the disease arising from a calcu- 
lus. 

5. A testicle. 

6. The nut of a drupe or stone fruit ; or the 
hard covering inclosing the kernel, and it- 
self inclosed by the pulpy pericarp. 

Martyn. 

7. In Great Britain, the weight of fourteen 
pounds. [8, 12, 14 or 10.1 

f Not used in the United States , except in 
reference to the ridere of horeee in facet.] 

8. A monumont erected to preserve the me- 
mory of the dead. 

Should some relentless eye 
Glance on the stone where our cold relics lie — 

9. It is used to expres# torptdness and in- 
sensibility ; as, a heart of stone. 

1 have nut yet forgot myself to stone. Pope 

10. Stone ja prefixed to some words to qua- 
lify their signification. Thus stone-dead, in 
perfectly dead, as lifeless as a stone ; stone - 
still, still as a stone, perfectly still ; stone- 
blind, blind as a stone, porferfly blind. 

To leave no stone unturned, u proverbial ex- 
pression which signifies to do every thing 
that can be done , to use all practicable 
means to effect an object. 

Meteoric stones, stones which fall from the 
atmosphere, as after the diaplosion of a 
meteor. 

Philosopher's stone, a pretended substance 
that was formerly supposed to have the 
property of turning any other substance 
Into gold. 

STONE, a. Made of stone, or like stone ; as, 
a stone jug. 

STONE, v. I [Sox. j- trenail.] To pelt, bast 
or kill with stones. 

And tbsy stoned Stephen railing on God and 
ssying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit Arts vll. 

2 T o harden. 

<) perjur’d woman, thou dost stone my heart. 
[Little used ] Shak, 

.1. To free from stones ; an, to stone raisins. 
4. To wall or free with stones; to line or 
fortify with stones, as, to stone a well; to 
stone a cellar. 

STO'N E-BLIND, a. [stone and blind.] 
Blind as a stone ; perfectly blind. 
STO'NE-BGW, n. [stone and bom.] A owes 
bow for shooting stones. 

STONE-BREAK, n. [stone and break / L. 

saxifroya.] A plant, Ammorth 

STO'N E-CHAT, \n. [stone and ehat- 
STO'NErCHATTER,) ter.] A bird, the 
MotaciUa rubicola, Xk no. 

Ainsworth. Ed. Encyc 
STO'N E-CRAY, ft. A distemper in hawks. 
4 N 
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STONE-CROP, n, [Sax.r*an-c;iop,1 A sort 
of tree. Mortimer, 

A plant of the genua Seduxn ; wall-peeper. 
The stone-crop tree or shrubby glaia-wort 
ii of the genua Chenopodium Lee, 

STONECUTTER, ft. [atone and ok *.] One 
who«e occupation ia to hew atones. Swift. 
STO'NECUTITNG, n. The business of 
hewing atone* for walla, steps, cornices, 
monuments, See. 

STONED, pp. Pelted or killed with atones ; 

freed from atones; walled with atone*. 
STONE-DEAD, a. [atone and dead.] As 
lifeless as a atone. 

STONE-FERN, ».. [atone and fern.] A 
plant Ainsworth. 

STONE-FLY, n. [atone and flu.] An insect. 

Ainsworth. 

STONE-FRUIT, n. [atone end fruit.] Fruit 
whose seeds are covered with a hard shell 
enveloped in the pulp, as peaches, cherries, 
phims, Ac. ; a drupe. Boyle. 

STONE-HAWK, «. [atone and hawk.] A 
kind of hawk. Ainsworth. 

STONE-HE’ARTED, \ a. [stone nndheart.] 
STONY-HEARTED,/ Hard hearted; 

cruel; pitiless; unfeeling. Shak. 

STONE-HORSE, n [stone and horss.] A 
horse not castrated. Mortimer. 

STONE-HOUSE, n. [stone and house.] A 
house built of stone. 

STONE-PARSLEY, n. A plant of the 
genus Bubon. Fam. of Plants. 

STONE-PIT, n. [stone and pit] A pit or 
quarry where atones are dug. Woodward. 
STONE-PITCH, n. [atone and jpilch.] Hard 
inspissated pitch. Bacon. 

STONE-PLOVER, n. [stone and plover.] 
A bird. Ainsworth. 

•STONER, n. One who beats or kills with 
stones ; one who walls with stones. 
STONF/8-CAST, In. [stone and cast 
STONE’S-THROW, J or throw.] The 
distance which a stone may be thrown by 
the hand. 

STONE’S-MICKLE, n. A bird. 

Ainsworth. 

STO'NE-SQU ARER, n. [atone and square.] 
One who forms stones into squares. 1 

STO'jIe-STILL, a. [ttone and still 1 Still 
as a stone ; perfectly still or motionless. 
STONE-WALL, n. [atone and wall.] A 
wall built of stones. 

STONE-WARE, n. [atone and ware.] A 
species of potter’s wore of a coarse kind, 
glased and baked. 

STONE-WORK, n. [stone and work.] Work 
or wall consisting of stone; mason’s work 
of stone. Mortimer. 

STONINESS, w. [from stony.] The quali- 
ty of abounding with stones ; as, the stoni- 
ness of ground renders it difficult to till. 

2. Hardness of heart. Hammond. 

STONY,®. [D. steenig; G. steinig; Sw. 
steneg.] 

1. Made of stone ; as, a stony tower. Shak. 

2. Consisting of stone ; as, a stony cave.^ 

3. Full of stones ; abounding with stones ; 
as, stony ground. 

4. Petrifying ; as, the stony dart of senseless 

cold. Spenser. 


A. Hard; cruel; unrelenting j pitiiees; as, 

« stony heart Milton. 

6. Insensible; obdurate; perverse; morally 
hard. 

STOOD, preU of Stand. 

8T0yK, n. [W. ystwe, a shock of grain.] 
A small collection of sheawes set in the 
field. [Local] 

STQQK, v. t. To set up sheaves of grain in 
stooks. [Local.] 

STOOL, n. [Sax. ytrol, Goth, stols, a seat, a 
throne; O. shthl, a stool, a stock, a pew, a 
chair, the see of a bishop ; D. A Dan. stoel, 
id.; Sw. stoli W. ystal. This coincides 
with stall and still. A stool is that which 
is set or a seat J Russ, presto 2, a throne.] 

1. A seat without a back; a little form con- 
sisting of a board with three or four legs, 
intended as a seat for one person. Watts. 

2. The seat used in evacuating the contents 
of the bowels; hence, an evacuation; a 
discharge from the bowels. 

3. [L. stolo.l A sucker; a shoot from the 
bottom of the stem or the root of a plant. 

Edwards, W. Indies. 
Stool of repentance, in Scotland, an elevated 
seat in the church, on which persons sit 
as a punishment for fornication and adul- 
tery. Johnson. 

STOOL, v. i. In agriculture, to ramify ; to 
tiller, as grain ; to shoot out suckers. 
STOOL'-BALL, n. [etoo/and hall] A play 
m which balls are driven from stool to 
stool. Prior. 

STOOM, v. t. To put hags of herbs or other 
ingredients into (wine, to prevent fermen- 
tation. [Local ] Chambers. 

STOOP, v. i. [Sax. jtupian ; D. stuipen.] 

1. To bend the body downward and for- 
ward ; as, to stoop to pick up a book. 

2. To bend or lean forward ; to incline for- 
ward in standing or walking. We often 
see men stoop in standing or walking, 
either from habit or from age. 

3. To yield ; to submit , to bend by compul- 

sion ; as, Carthage at length stooped to 
Rome. Dryden. 

4. To descend from rank or dignity; to con- 
descend. In modem days, attention to 
agriculture h not called stooping in men 
of property. 

Where men of great wealth stoop to husban- 
dry, It multiplieth riehcs exceedingly. Bacon. 

5. To yield , to bo inferior. 

These are arts, my prince, 

In which our Kama, does not stoop to Rome. 

Addison. 

6. To come down on prey, as a hawk. 

The bird of Jove stoop'd from his airy tour, 
Two birds of gayest plume before him drove. 

Milton. 

7. To alight from the wing. 

And stoop with closing pinions from above. 

Dryden. 

B. To sink to a lower place. 

Cowering low 

With blandishments, each bird stoop’d on his 
wing. Milton. 

STOOP, v. t. To cause to incline down- 
ward; to sink; os, to stoop a cask of 
liquor. 

2. To cause to submit. [Little «seA] 
STOOP, *. The act of bending the body 
forward ; inclination forward. 

2. Descent from dignity or superiority ; oon- 
detcension. 


Can any loyal sutyeet see 
With patience such s stoop from sover eig nty t 

3. Fall of a bird on h is prey. 

4. In America, a kina or shed, generally 
open, but attached to a house ; also, an 
open place for seats at a door. 


STOOP, a. [Sax. jeoppa ; D. stoop, a mea- 
sure of about two quarts; Sw. stop, a 
measure of about three pints.] 

1. A vessel of liquor; as, a stoop of wine or 

ale. Denham. King. 

2. A post fixed in the earth. [Local.] 

STOOF'ED, pp. Caused to lean. 

STOOP' ER, N. One that bends tbe body 

forward. Sherwood. 

STOOP'IN G, ppr. Bending the body for- 
ward ; yielding ; submitting ; condescend- 
ing; inclining. 

STOOPTNGLY, adv. With a bending of 
the body forward. 

STOOR, v. i. To rise in clouds, as dust or 
smoke ; from the Welsh ystwr, astir. [Lo- 
cal] 

STOOT'ER, n. A small silver coin in Hol- 
land, value 2i stivers. Encyc. 

STOP, v. t. [D. stoppsn ; O. stopfen, to stop, 
to check, to nose, to fill, to cram, to stuff, 
to quilt, to darn, to mend ; Dan. stopper, 
to stop, to puzzle, to darn, to cram, to 
stuff; Sw. stoppa, to stop, to stiff; It. 
stoppare, to stop with tow; stoppa, tow, 
L. stupa ; Sp. estopa, tow ; estofa, quilted 
stuff ; estofar, to quilt, to stew meat with 
wine, spice or vinegar ; Port, estofa, stuff; 
estofar, to quilt, to stuff ; Fr. stoupe, tpw ; 
etouper, to stop with tow; etosffer, to 
choke, to stifle, [See 57 {/?«;] L. stupa, tow; 
stipo, to stuff, to crowd, and stupeo, to be 
stupefied, whence stupid, stupor, [that is, 
to stop, or a stop ;] Ir. stopam, to stop, to 
shut. The primary sense is either to cease 
to move, or to stiff, to press, to thrust in, 
to cram ; probably the latter.] 

1. To close, as an aperture, by filling or by 
obstrupting; as, to stop a vent ; to stop the 
ears , to stop wells of water. 2 Kings 111 . 

2. To obstruct ; to render impassable ; at, 
to stop a way, road or passage. 

3. To hinder , to impede ; to arrest pro- 
gress ; as, to stop a passenger in the road ; 
to stop the course or a stream. 

4. To restrain ; to hinder ; to suspend ; as, 
to stop the execution of a decree. 

5. To repress ; to suppress ; to restrain; as, 


to stop the progress of vice. 
0. To binder ; to check ; as, t> 


0. To binder ; to check ; as, to stop the ap- 
proaches of old age or infirmity. 

7. To hinder from action or practice. 

Whose disposition, all tbe world well knew*. 
Will not be rubb’d nor stopp'd. Shak. 

8. To put an end to any motion or action ; 
to intercept; as, to stop tbe breath; to 


9. To regulate the sounds of musical strings ; 

as, to stop a string. Bacon. 

10. In seamanship, to make fast 

11. To point; as a written composition. 


[Not m KseJ 
STOP, v. L To cease to go forward. 

Seme strange commotion 
It In his brain ; he bites his lip, and starts ; 
Stops on s sadden, looks upon the ground — 
Shak. 

2. To eease from any motion or course of 
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ootfoti, W ha n m a 
coorw of ▼!«*, it it very difficult to stop. 

Hw beat dm* to stop is at the begfaralng. 

STOP, *. Cas sa ti o n ofprogremm ortho 
m, to make a atop. L’ Estrange, 

2* Hindcranco of pro greoa ; obstruction; act 
of stopping. 

Oceiut qualities pat a step to too Improve- 
ment of natural philosophy — Newton. 

3. Repression j hinde ranee of operation or 
action. 

It La a groat atop toward* too mastery of our 
desires, to giro tola ttop to them. 

4. Interruption. 

These stop* of thine fright me I 

5. Prohibition of tale ; as, the stop of wine 

and salt. Temple. 

6. That which ohetrncta; obotade; impedi- 
ment 

A fatal ttop travers'd their headlong course. 


So melancholy a prospect should Inspire us 
with seal to oppose some ttop to the rising tor- 
rent. Rogers. 

7. The instrument by which the sounds of 
wind music are regulated ; as, the ttopt of 
a flute or an organ. 

8. Regulation of musical chords by the fin- 

gen. 

In the ttopt of lutes, the higher they go, the 
leas distance is between the frets. Boom. 

9. The act of applying the stops in music. 
Th' organ-sound a time survives the ttop. 

Datuel 

10. A point or mark in writing, intended to 
distinguish the sentences, parts of a sen- 
tence or clauses, and to show the proper 
pauses in reading. The stop# generally 
used, are the comma, semi-colon, colon and 
period. To these may be added the marks 
of interrogation and exclamation. 

STOP-COCK, n. [ttop and rock.] A pipe 
for letting out a mud, stopped by a turning 
cock. Grew. 

STOP-GAP, ii. [ttojp and gap.'] A tempo- 
rary expedient [JVof userf.J 
STOPLESS, a. Not to be stopped. [AW 
in use.] Davenant. 

STOPPAGE, n. The act of stopping or ar- 
resting progress or motion; or tne state of 
being stopped ; as, the ttoppage of the cir- 
culation or the blood ; the ttoppage of com- 


STOPPED, pp. Closed; obstructed; hin- 
dered from proceeding; impeded; inter- 


STOPPER, n. One who stops, closes, shuts 
or hinders ; that which stops or obstructs ; 
that which eloses or fills a rant or hole 
in a vessel. 

2. In teamen! t language, a short piece of rope 
used for making something fast, as the an- 
chor or cables. Stoppers are also used to 
prevent the running rigging from 
up, whilst the men ere belaying it 
STOPPER, v. t. To close with a stot 
STOPPERED, pp. Closed with a stopper; 

as, a stoppered retort Henry. 

STOPPING, pp Closing; shutting; ob- 
structing; hindering from proceeding; 
ceasing to go or move; putting aa end to; 
fegaktiag toe sounds at 
STOPPLE, «. [Sw. stepp.] That which 


stops or doses tot mouth of a vessel ; as, 
a glass stopple,- a oork s t i p p le . 

STORAGE, iT [from eta*] Tha net of de- 
positing in a store or warehouse for safe 
keeping; or the safe keeping of goods in 
warehouse. 

2. The price chaiged or paid for keeping 
goods in a store* 

STORAX, n. [L. styro*.] A plant or tree, 
also, a resinous and odoriferous drug 
brought from Turkey, but generally adul- 
terated. It imparts to water a yellow color, 
and has been deemed * resolvent Cyc. 

Store* is a solid balsam, either in red tears, 
or in large cakes, brittle, hut soft to toe 
touch, and of a reddish brown odor. It is 
obtained from the Styra* tflcina fie, a tree 
which grows in toe Levant Ltqtdd store*, 
or styra* , is a liquid or semifluid balsam, 
said to be obtained from the LigvuUtmbtr 
styraeiJUa, a tree which grows in Virginia. 
It is greenish, of an aromatic taste, and 
agreeable smell. Thornton. 

STORE, n. [W. prior, that forms a bulk, a 
store; Sax. jtoji; Dan. rior ; Sw. id. groat, 
ample, spacious, mam ; Ir. stor, stores ; 
Heb. Ch. Eth. & Ar. wt aUar. Class 8r. 
No. 39.] 

1. A large number; as, a store of yean. 

[Oft* ] Dry dsn. 

2. A large quantity; great plenty; abun- 
dance, as, a ttore of wheat or provisions. 


3. A stock provided; a la m quantity for 
supply; ample abundance. The troops hat 
gnat stores of provisions and ammunition. 
The ships have stores for a long voyage. 
[This is the present usual acceptation of toe 
word, and in this sense the plural, Stores, 
is commonly used. When applied to a 
single article of supply, it is still sometimes 
used m the singular; as, a good tlort of] 
wine or of bread ] 

4. Quantity accumulated; find; abundance] 
as, stores of knowledge. 

fi. A storehouse ; a magazine; a warehouse. 
Nothing can lie more convenient than toe 
stores on Central wharf in Boston. Milton. 
6. In the United States, shops for the sale of J 
goods of any kind, by wholesale or retail, 
are often called stores. 

In store, in a state of accumulation, m a 
literal tense ; hcncc, in a state of prepara- 
tion for supply; in a state of readiness. 
Happiness is laid up m store for the right- 
eous ; misery is tn store for toe wicked. 
STORE, a. Hoarded; laid up; as, store 
treasure. [AW in use. ] 

STORE, v. t. To ftirnuh; to supply; to 
replenish. 

Wise Plato said the world with men was 
stor'd. Denham. 

Her mind with thousand virtue* stor'd. 

Prior. 

2. To stock against a future time ; as, a gar- 
rison well stored with provisions. 

One having stored a pond of four acre* with 
carp, tench and other fish — Hale, 

3* To roposit in a store or warehouse for 
pneerration ; to warehouse; as, to store 
goods. Bacon. 

STORED, pp. Famished; supplied. 

2. Laid up in store; warehoused. 
STORE-HOUSE, n. [store and house.] A 
buflding lor keeping grain or goods of any , 


kind; ataaguina; a repository; a ware- 


JoMpfc opened all the s to re de nie s ah* sold 

to too Egyptians. Goa. *H. 

2, A repository. 

The Scripture of God is a stare-Ami* abound- 
ing with inestimable treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. Seeker. 

3. A great mass repoeited. [Not in ms.'] 


STO'RE-KEEPER, a. [store and keeper.] 
A men who has too ear e of a atom. 
STOTtER, a. One who lays up or femes a 

STORIAL, a. [from story.] Historical. 

[Not in use.] Ckmtsrr. 

STO'RIED, a. [from story.] Furnished with 
stories ; adorned with historical paintings. 
Some greedy minion or imperious wife, 

The trophied arches, storied halls, invade. 

2. Related in story; told or recited inWe- 

STO&IER, n. A relater of stories ; a histo- 
rian. [Not ns mseA 

8TORIFY, e. I. To form or tell stories. 

[AW hi sws.] Ch. JUlig. Appeal. 

STORK, n. [Sax. yrojic; Dan. frSw. stork.] 
A large fowl of the genus Ardea or Heron 
kind. 

STORK 8-BILL, n. A plant of the genus 
Geranium. 

STORM, n. [Sax. rtojun ; D. Dan. ft Sw. 
storm ; Q.sturm ; W.ytlorm ; D. stooren, to 
disturb; W. yttwriaw, Eng. to stir. In 
Italian, stormo is a fight, combat, a band or 
troop; stormire , to make a noUo ; stormsg *• 
otors, to throng together, to ring the alarm 
bell. Theltalianseemstobe fromL. turma. 
The primary sense of storm Is a rushing, 
raging or violent agitation.] 

1 . A violent wind ; a tempest. Thus a storm 
of wind, is correct language, os toe proper 
sens* of toe word is rushing, violence. It 
has primarily no reference to a full of rain 
or snow. llut as a violent wind is often 
attended with rain or snow, the word storm 
has come to be used, most improperly, for 
a fall of rain or snow without wind. 

() beat those storms, and roll the seas in vain. 

Pop*. 

2. A violent assault on a fortified place , a 

furious attempt of troops to enter and take 
a fortified place hy scaling too walls, forcing 
the gates and the like. Drydsn. 

3. Violent civil or political commotion; se- 
dition; insurrection; also, clamor; tumult; 
disturbance of the public peace. 

I wilt stir up in England some Mack storms. 

Shak. 

Her sister 

Began to scold and raise up such a s tor m 

Shah. 

4. Affliction ; calamity; distress; adversity. 

A brave man struggling in the storms effete. 

Pope. 

6. Violence ; vehemence; tu m ultuous force. 

Hooker, 

STORM, r. t. To assault; to attaek mi at- 
tempt to take by seating the walls, iltetag 
gates or breeches and toe like; as, to storm 
s fortified town. 

STORM. •* *. To ralss* tsmpast Spenser. 
2. Th blow with violence; Im perso n ally / as, 
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3. To rage; to be in a violent agitation of 
passion; to fame. The master storm, 
STORM'-BEAT, a. {atom and beot.l Beat- 
en or impaired by storm*. Spent er. 

STORM 'ED. pp. Assaulted by violenoe. 
STORM'INEoS, n. Tempestuousnees; the 
state of being agitated by violent winds. ' 
STORM'INO, ppr. Attacking with violent ! 
force; raging. 

STOEM'Y, a. Tempestuous ; agitated with 
iunous winds; boisterous; as, a stormy 
season ; a stormy day or week. 

2. Proceeding from violent agitation or 
fury ; as, a stormy sound ; stormy shocks. 

Addison. 

3. Violent; passionate. [Unusual.] 
STO'RY, n. [Sax. jtwji, fteji ; It. ttoria ; 

L. Aistoria; Gr. leoy*.] 

1. A verbal narration or recital of a senes 
offsets or incidents. We observe in chil- 
dren a strong passion for hearing stories. 

2. A written narrative of a series of facts or 
events. There is probably on record no 
story more interesting than that of Joseph 
in Genesis. 

3. History ; a written narrative or account 
of past transactions, whether relating to 
nations or individuals. 

The four great monarchies make the subject 
of indent story Temple. 

4. Petty talc , relation of a single incident 

or of trifling incidents. Addison. 

5. A trifling tale ; u fiction ; a fable ; as, the 
story of a fairy. In popular usage, story is 
sometimes a softer term for a lie. 

6. A loft, a floor ; or a set of rooms on the 
same floor or level. A story comprehends 
the distance from one floor to another ; as, 
a story of nine or ten feet elevation H enee 
each floor terminating the space is called 
a story ; as a house of one story, of two 
stories, of five stories. The farm houses 
in New England have usually two stories ; 
the houses in Paris have usually five stories, 
a few have more ; those in London four 
But m the United States the floor next the 

E nd is the first story ; in France and 
and, the first floor or story, is the se- 
cond from the ground. 

STO'RY, v. /. To tell in historical relation , 
to narrate. 

How worthy he is, I will leave to appear 
hereafter, rather than story him in his ovt n 
hearing. Shak. 

It is storied of the brasen colossus in Rhodes, 
that it was seventy cubit* high. Wilkins. 

[This verb it chiefly used in the passive 
participle.'] 

2. To range one under another. [Little 
used.] Bentley. 

STO'RY-TELLER, n. [story and tell.] One 
who tells stories ; a narrator of a series of 
incidents ; as, an amusing story-teller. 

2. A historian ; in contempt. Swift. 

.‘1 One who tells fictitious stories. 

STOT, ». [Sax. j-totte, a poor horse.] A 
horse. [Not in use.] Chaucer. 

2 A young bullock or steer. [Not in use 
or local. J 

STOjTE. See STOAT. 

STOUND, v.i. [Ice. stand?.] To be in pain 
or sorrow. [Not ttt use.] 

2. Stunned. [ Not in use. See Astound.] 
STOUND, n. Sorrow; grief. [Not ik «*«.] 
Spenser. 


2. A shooting pain. [Not in use.] Spenser. 

3. Noiee. [Not in use,] lb. 

4. Astonishment; amasetneat [Not in 

a*ej Gay. 

5. Hour ; time ; season. [Dan. stand.] 

[Not in use.] 16. 

■fl. A vessel to put small beer in. [Local.] 
STOUR, n. [Sax. jtrypian, to stir.] A battle 
or tumult [ Obt ] Spenser. 

Stour , signifies a river, as in Sturbridpe. 
STOUT, a. [D. stout, bold, stout, stootm, to 
push ; Dan. stoder, to push ; studser, to 
strut. The primary sense is to shoot for- 
ward or to swell.] 

1. Strong, lusty. 

A stouter champion never handled sword. 

Shak. 

2. Bold; intropid; valiant; brave. 

He lost the character of a bold, stout, mag- 
nanimous man. Clarendon. 

3 Large; bulky. [A popular use of the 
word.] 

4. Proud , resolute ; obstinate. 

The lords all stand to clear their cause, 

Most resolutely stout. Ban/el. 

5. Strong, firm; as, a stout vessel. Dryden. 

STOUT, n. A cant name for strong beer. 

Swift. 

STOUT'LY, adv. Lustily; boldly; obsti- 
nately. He stoutly defended himself. 
STOUT'NESS, ». Strength, bulk. 

2. Boldness, fortitude. Ascham 

3. Obstinacy; stubbornness. Shak 

STOVE, n [Sax. propa ; Sw. stufva ; D. 

stoof; It. stufa , Sp. estufa, a warm close 
room, a bath, a room where pitch and tar 
are heated ; estofar, to stew meat, and to 
quilt , Fr. etuve ; G badstube, a bagnio or 
hot house ; stube, a room ; stuben-ofen, a 
I stove; Dan. stover, to stew, stue, a room; 
stue-ovn, a stove. This primarily is merely 
a room, a place. See Stow ] 

1 . A hot house , ft house or room artificially 

wanned. llacon. Woodu’ara. 

2. A small box with an iron pan, used for 
holding coals to warm the feet. It is a bad 
piactico for young persons to accustom 
tlieinseh es to sit with a warm stove under 
the feel 

3. An iron box, cylinder or fire-place, in 
whu.li fire is made to warm an apartment. 
Stoves foi tlus purpose are of vanous forms 

4. An iron box, with vanous apartments m 
it for cooking, a cuhnaiy utensil of various 
forms. 

STOVE, v. t. To keep warm in a house or 
room by artificial heat, as, to stove orange 
trees and myrtles. Bacon. 

STOVE, ptet oi Stave 
STftV'Elt, n. [a contraction of erioeer.] 
Fodder for cattle , primarily, fodder from 
threshed grain; but in New England, any 
kind of fodder from the barn or stack. 
STOW, v. t. [Sax rtop, a place, a fixed 

* lace or mansion ; 0. staven, D shaven, 
)an. stuver, to stow, to place , Sp. & Port 
estivar, id., coinciding with L sttpo, to 
crowd, to stuff; Sp. estiva, a rammer ; L. 
stiva, the handle of a plow. The sense 
is to set or throw down, from the more ge- 
neral sense of throwing, driving.] 

1. To place; to put m a suitable place or 
position ; at, to stow bags, bales or casks 
in qxhip’s hold ; to stotv hay in a mow ; to 
stow sheave*. The word has reference to 


the placing of many things, or of om thing 
among nurny, or ora mass of thing*. 

2. To lay up ; to rsmoait 
Stow in names, signifies place, ulnBarstow. 
STOWAGE, n. The act or operation of 
placing in a suitable position ; or the suit- 
able disposition of several th ing* together. 
The stowage of a ship’s cargo to advantage 
requires no little skill. It is of great eon- 
sequence to make good stowage. [This is 
the principal use iff the word J 

2. Room for the reception of thing* to be 
reported. 

In every vessel there Is stowage tot Immense 
treasures. Addison. 

3. The state of being laid up. I am curious 
to have the plate and jewels in safe stow- 
age. 

4. Money paid for stowing goods. [ Little 
used.] 

STOWED, pp. Placed in due position or 
order; re posited. 

STOWING, ppr. Placing in due position; 

disposing in good order. 

STR A'BISM, n. [L. strabismus , from straba, 
strabo , a squint-eyed person.] 

A squinting; the act or habit of looking 
asquint. 

STRAD'DLE, v. t. [from the root of stride; 

Sax. ytjiefcan, to scatter.] 

To part the legs wide, to stand or walk with 
the legs far apart. 

STRAD'DLE, v t. To place one leg on one 
Bide and the other on the other of any 
thing ; as, to straddle a fence or a hone. 
STRAD'DLING, ppr. Standing or walking 
with the legs far apart ; placing one leg 
on one side and the other on the other. 
STRAGGLE, v i stray' l. [This word seems 
to be formed on the root of stray. In 
Sax. jtpsejan is to strew, to spread ; D. 
strekken, to stretch ; G. streicken, to pass, 
to migrate ; W. treiglaw, to turn, revolve, 
wander.] 

1. To wander from the direct course or 
way , to rove When troops are on the 
march, let not the men straggle. 

2. To wander at large without any certain 
direction or object; to ramble. 

The wolf spied a sti angling kid. L’ Estrange. 

3. To exuberate; to shoot too far in growth. 
Prune the straggling branches of the hedge. 

Mortimer. 

4. To he dispersed , to be apart from any 
main body. 

They cauie between Scylla and Charybdis 
and the straggling rocks. Raleigh. 

STltAG'GLER, n. A wanderer; a rover; 
one that departs from the direct or proper 
course; one that rambles without any set- 
tled direction. SwffU 

2. A vagabond, a wandering shiftless fel- 
low. 

3. Something that shoots beyond the rector 
too far. 

4 Something that stands by itself. 
STRAG'GLING, ppr. Wandering ; roving; 

rambling; being in a separate position. 
STRAHLSTEIN, n. [G. strahf, a beam or 
gleam, and stem, stone.] Another name of 
actinolite. Urs. 

STRAIGHT, a. strait. [L. strietus, from 
stringo ; Sax. ytjiae ; formed from the 
root of reach, stretch, right , L. rectus, G. 
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nrife ft. terofc, It gtrttto, to which toe 
|«Ut«l totter to lost; but the Spanish re- 
tains it in estrecko, eetrechar Ittokwtin 
the Fort, eamtee, It to customary to write 
torw y to , tor direct or right, and terete, for 
uarrow, but toto to a practice wholly arbi- 
trary, both being the aame word. Strati 
we me to toeeense to which H to used in 
the South of Europe. Both senses pro- 
oeed from stretekmg, straining.] 

1. Right, in a mathematical sense ; direct; 
passing from one point to another by the 
nearest course ; not deviating or crooked ; 
at, a tPnrigkt tine; a straight coarse ; a 
s tonight piece of Umber. 

2. Narrow; dose; tight; as, a straight gar- 
ment, [See Strait, as it is generally writ- 
ten.] 

3. Upright; according with justice and rec- ' 
titude; not deviating from truth or fairness. 

STRAIGHT, adv. Immediately; directly , 
in the shortest time. 

I know thy generous temper well ; 

Fling but th’ appearance of dishonor on it. 

It straight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. 

Addison. 

STRAIGHTEN, «. t. ttra’itn. To make 
straight, to reduce from a crooked to a 
straight form. Hooker. 

2. To make narrow, tense or close; to 
tighten. 

3. To reduce to difficulties or distress. 
STRAIGHTENED, pp. Made straight, 

made narrow. 

STRA'IGHTENER, a. He or that which 
straightens. 

STRAIGHTENING, ppr. Makingstraight 
or narrow. 

STRA'IGHTLY, adv. In a right line ; not 
crookedly. 

2. Tightly; closely. 

iTR ViGlITNESS, n. The quality or state 
of being straight , rectitude. Bacon. 

2 Narrowness ; tension ; tightness. { 

5TR.VIGHTWAY, adv. [straight and way.-] 
Immediately , without loss oi time ; with- • 
out delay. 

He took the damsel by the hand, and said to S' 
her, Tali tha cumi — And straightway the dam- 
sel arose. Mark v. 

[Straightway! is obsolete.] 

TRAINS, n. Strong plates of iron on the 
circumference of a cannon wheel over the 
joints of the fellies. s 

TRAIN, v. t [Fr. etreindre ; It slrtgnere ; 
Sp. estrenir ; L. strinao. This word re- 
tains its original signification, to stretch, g 
Strain is too L. ttnnao, as tiratgkt is 
strictus , in different dialects.] g 

1 . To stretch ; to draw with force ; to ex- 
tend with great effort ; as, to strain a rope , g 
to strain the shrouds of a ship ; to strain 
the chords of an instrument 
l. To cause to draw with force, or with ex- 
cess of exertion ; to injure by pressing with 
too much effort He s trained his horses 
or his oxen by overloading them. 

I. To stretch violently or by violent exer- 
tion ; as, to strain the arm or the muscles. 
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filter; as, to strain «dPr. Water may be 
tfr ato sd through wad. Bacon JrMmi. 
fi^To^sprain; to injure by drawing or 

Prude* decay’d about may tack, 

Stratn their necks with looking bock. Swtft. 


ocean, be twe en oo u ttoento or etoer por- 
tions ofland; as, the tereil* of GftaaRsr; 
toe straits of M agellan; toe terete* of Do- 
ver. [/a this sons*, the plural i* more pen** 
rally used than Iks singular t asd^WNgib 
eat saw apparent r ea s o n or propriety.] 

i i\:J* . »^ -i — 


7. To make tighter ; to -use to bind closer. 2. Distress; difficulty; distressing neoet- 
To strain his fetters with s stricter care. sity; formerly written straight. [Used 
AntfHL -./L a. JL / _ i t -i 


To strain his fetters with s stricter cate. 

Jhydsn. 

8. To force; toeonatrato; to make uneasy 
or unnatural. 

HU mirth is forced and itrefeerf. Denham. 
STRAIN, v. L To make violent efforts. 

To build hU fortune I will strafe a little. 

Shak. 

Straining with too weak a wing. Pope. 


etiker in th * angular or plural.] 
uneasy Let no man who owns a Providence, become 
desperate under any calamity or strati wbatso- 
knham. ever. Smith. 

»• Ulysses made use of the pretense of natural 

title. Infirmity to conceal the stadia he was in at 

Shak. that time in his thoughts. Broom. 

Pope. STRAIT, v. t. To put to difficulties. [Not 
trough in ttse.1 Shrnk 

STRA'ITEN, v.t. stra>Un. To make narrow, 
tolling In narrow circuit, straiten’d by a foe. 

, or of Milton. 

2. To contract; to confine; as, to straiten 
-awing the British commerce. Addison. 

Grew'. 3> To mako tense or tight; as, to straiten a 
ing or cord. DunciatL 


straining with too weak a wing. rope. 
2. To be filtered. Water straining through 
sand becomes pure. 

STRAIN, n A violent effort; a stretching 
or exertion of the limbs or muscles, or of 
any thing else. j 

2. An injury by excessive exertion, drawing 


or stretching. Grew. 3. To mako tenso or tight; as, to straiten u 

3. Style, continued manner of speaking or cord. Dwnciad. 

writing; as, the genius and s/rom of the 4. To distress; to perplex; to press with 


Book of Proverbs. TtUotitm. 

So we say, poetic strains, lofty strains. 


poverty or other necessity; as, a man 
straitened in his circumstances. - 


4. Song , note , sound ; or a particular part I 5* To press by want of sufficient room. 


of a tunc. 

Their heavenly harps s lower strain began. 


Waters when straitened, ss at the foil* of 
bridges, give a roaring noise. Bacon. 


5. Turn ; tendency ; inborn dispoaition. 
Because heretics have s stiatn of madness, 


/w™. STRATT-HANDEl), a [strati and hand.] 


Parsimonious; sparing; niggardly. [Not 
touch used.) 


he applied her with some corporal chastise- 8TRAIT-11 AND'EDNESH, ft. Niggardli* 
mruts. Hayward. ness; parsimony. Hall 

0. Manner of speech or action. STRA'IT-LACRD, a. [strait and lace.] 


Such take too high astrain at first. Bacon. 1. fjriped with stays. 
Race, generation; descent. We hsvefew wsll-shap 


7. Ruce, generation; descent. We have few wsll-shapcd that are strait-Uurd 

Ho in of a noble strain [Hot in wc.J Shah. Ltokt 

8. Hereditary disposition. 2. Stiff; constrained. Hence, 

In tcmpei ancc and lust breed diseniei, which a. Rigid in opinion ; strict. 

propagated, spoil the strata of a nation [No/ STRA'ITLY, adv. Narrowly , closely 
/*"* i , ... , *’ ,Uvt * on ‘ 2. Strictly; rigorously. f For this, strictly 

9. Rank , character. [Not in use.] Dryden. ia now used ] 

STR A'! N A BLE, <r. Capable of being strain- y (Wlv • intimately 

UJ . , «<■«-» STRA'tTN ksS, . known*., », .1.. 
^ ^ j ^ lrrtc hcd i Vl< dently ex- strattness of a place; strattness of mind , 

.... , , , . . straitnrss of cucumstances, liacon. 

SIRA'INER, n 1 hat through which any 2 . StrictncHs; rigor, a«, the straitness of n 
Injvml passes for purification , an mstru- mjlI> ll Fom .dingii Shah 

merit for filtration. 3. Disti ess, difficulty ; pressure from neces- 

The lacteal, of animal bodies are the strain- flt of my kl| , (J J>art iculnrly from jmvertv 
m to separate the pure emulsion from its fee.*. } {Vmit , scarcity, or rather iiarrowncsi , 

[Thu doctrine is now questioned.] *° ’ ft the * traitnru of ,llc < ounces of 


wnicn any 2 . Strictness ; rigor , as, tho strattness of a 
an mstru- mini's proceedings Shah 

3. Disfiess, difficulty ; pressure from noces- 
e the . strain- glt y u f uny kind, particularly from jmverty 

rOU * AW* / !• Want, m-arcity , or rather narrowness, 

*° ' as, the stradness of the < onvenicnccs of' 

liLrtino 

Jf STftVIT-WAIHTrftAT.il. An apparatus 
efforts, fil- STIU , IT J V( . KKT | to confine tho 
limbs of a distracted person. 

stretching , STRAKK> prH% of Jtnke. { Ohs.] Hoe 
nr . n STRIKE. 

8 y °I , STRAKE, n . fSp .rrora] A streak. [Not 
‘ P { Mf used unless in reference to the range of 

TO ’ c ° e ’ planks in a ship’s side. See Streak.] 

2. A narrow board [Not used.] 
n 3 'Hie iron band of a wheel, flu the 


Strait is the gate, and narrow is the nay that * . . , 

leadeth to Ufe, and few there be that find it. L \ , 1 ^ 


1. To put to toe utmost strength. Men iu 
desperate eases will strain themselves for 
relief. 


i. To press or cause to pass through some 
porous substance; to purify or separate 
man extraneous matter by filtration ; to 


w u,e ’ ICW u,Lre w Matth Vi, ‘ United States, thU i. called a bamf, or the 

2. Close; intonate; as, a strait degree of ?J a wheel. J 

fg Vor Sidney STItAM, v.s [Dan. tt rammer, to stretch, to 

3. Strict; rigorous. *P r ^J 'J w T **? ^ 

He now, foroooth, take, on him to reform o , [Local and vulgar.) # 

8otne certain edicts, and some strait decrees, STftAM'AMi, v.t. [It. stravsaKMtre .] To 

Shak. strike, boat or bang, to break ; to destroy. 
Difficult; distressful. [Local and vulgar.) Grose. 

Straight; not crooked. STR A MIN'KOUS, a. [L. terossfeew, from 


4. Difficult; distressful. 

5. Straight; not crooked. 


STRAIT, n. [See Straight.] A narrow paro stratum, straw.] 
or passage, either in a mountain or in the 1. Strawy ; consisting of straw. 


[L. stramhseus, front 
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2. Chaffy ; like straw ; light., 

STRAND, n. [Sax. ytj\anb ; G. D. Dan. & 
Sw. strand.] 

1. The there or beach of the tea or ocean, 
or of a large lake, and perhaat of a navi- 
gable river, it it never need of the bank 
of a i mall river or pond. The Dutch on 
the Hudson apply it to a landing place: at, 
the strand atJungeton. 

2. One of the twists or parts of which a 

rope is composed* [Russ, struna, a cord 
or string.] Mar. Diet. 

STRAND, e. f. To drive or ran aground on 
die sea shore, as a ship. 

2. To break one of the strands of a rope. 

Mar. Diet. 

STRAND, e. i. To drift or be driven on 
shore ; to run aground ; as, a ship strands 
at high water. 

STRANITED, pp. Run ashore. 

2. Having a strand broken. 
STRANDING, ppr. Running ashore; 
breaking a strand. 

STRANGE, a [Fr. strange; It strano , 
strange, foreign, pale, wan, rude, unpolite; 
atranare, to alienate, to remove, to abuse ; 
straniare, to separate; Sp. extraHo , foreign, 
extraneous, rare, wild; L. extraneus ; W. 
eatronaix, strange; eatraum , a stranger. 
The primary sense of the root tran, is to 
depart, to proceed ; W. trawn, over ; traw, 
an advance or distance.] 

1. Foreign ; belonging to another country. 

1 do not contemn the knowledge of strange 
and divers tongues. [This sente is nearly ob 
solete.] Ancham. 

2. Not domestic; belonging to others. 

So she, impatient her own faults to see, 

Turns from herself, and in strange things de- 
lights. [Nearly obsolete.'] Dames 

3. New; not before known, heard or seen. 
The former custom was familiar , the latter 
was new and strange to them. Hence, 

4. Wonderful; causing surprise, exciting 
curiosity. It is strange that men will not 
receive improvement, when it » shown to 
be improvement. 

Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. Milton. 

!i. Odd; unusual, irregular; not according 
to the common way. 

He ’s strange and peevish. Skak. 

fi. Remote. [Little used '.] Shak. 

7. Uncommon; unusual. 

This made David to admire the law of God at 
that strange rate. TiUotso «. 

8. Unacquainted. 

They were now at a gage, looking strange at 
one another. Bacon, 

9. Strange is sometimes uttered by way of I 
exclamation. 

Strange! what extremes should thus preserve 
the snow, 

High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. 

Waller. 

This is an elliptical expression for it u 
strange. 

STRANGE, e. t. To alienate ; to estrange. 
[Not in %ue.] 

STRANGE, e. i. To wonder; to be astonish- 
ed. [Not in use.] * OtemviUe. 

2. To be estranged or alienated. [iVotiftiwe.] 
STRANGELY, adv. With some relation to 
foreigners. [O&s.] * Skak. 

2. Wonderfully ; in a manner or degree to 
excite surprise or wonder. 


STR 

How strangely active see the arts efjwaee. 

It would strangely d e l ight you to see with 
what spirit be converses. Law. 

STRANGENESS, a. Foreignneea; the state 
of belonging to another country. 

Ifl will obey the Gospel, no distance of place, 
no strangeness of country can make any man a 
stranger to me. Sprat. 

2. Distance in behavior; reserve; coldness; 
forbidding manner. 

Will you not observe 

The strangeness of his alter'd 


3. Remoteness from common manners or 
notions; uncoutbness. 

Men worthier than himself 
Here tend the savage ttremgensse he puts on. 

Shak. 

4. Alienation of mind ; estrangement ; mu- 
tual dislike. 

This might seem a means to continue a 
strangeness between the two nations. Bat 
Jf This sente is obsolete or little used.] 

5 . Wonderfulness ; the power of exciting 
surprise and wonder; uncommonness that 
raises wondeT by novelty. 

This raised greater tumults in the hearts of j 
men than (he strangeness and seeming unreason- 
ableness of all the former articles. South. 
STRANGER, n. [Fr. stranger.] A foreigner; 
one who belongs to another country. Paris 
and London are visited by strangers from 
all the countries of Europe. 

2. One of another town, city, state or pro- 
vincein the same country. The Commence- 
ments in American colleges are frequented 
by multitudes of strangers from the neigh- 
boring towns and states. 

3. One unknown. The gentleman is a 
stranger to me. 

4. One unacquainted. 

My child is yet a stranger to the world. 

Shak. 

I was no stranger to the original. 

5. A guest ; a visitor. 

6. One not admitted to any communication 
or fellowship. 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 

And strangers to the sun yet ripen here. 

Granville. 

7. In latv, one not privy or party to an act 

STRANGER, v.t. To estrange; to alien- 
ate. [Not in use ] Shak. 

STR ANTI LE, v. t. [Fr. strangler; It stran- 
golare ; L. strangulo.] 

1. To choke; to suffocate , to destroy life by 
stopping respiration. 

Our Saxon ancestors compelled tbs adulteress 
to strangle herself. Ayhffe. 

2. To suppress ; to hinder from birth or ap- 
pearance. Shak. 

STRANGLED, pp. Choked; suffocated; 
suppressed. 

STRANGLER, n. One who strangles. 
STRANGLES, n. Swellings in a horse’s 
throat 

STRANGLING, ppr. Choking; suffocating; 
suppressing. 

STRANGLING, a. The act of destroying 
life by stopping respiration. 
STRANGULATED, a. Compressed. A 
hernia or rupture is said to be strongulsUed, 
when it is so compressed as to cause dan- 
Cyc. 

[Fr. from L. 


Dry den. 
Milton. 


gerous symptoms, 
STRANGULATION, 


STR 

1. The act of strangling; (haaotof destroy- 

ing lift fay stopping respiration :suffoca- 
tion. W Uman . 

2. That kind of suffocation which is com- 

mon to women in hysterics: ahoy the 
straitening or compression or the intes- 
tines in hernia. Cue. 

STRANGURY, ft. [L. stranguria; G r. 
rfnyyaof/n ; a drop, and as fee, 

urine.] 

Literally, a discharge of urine by drops; a 
difficulty of discharging urine, attended 
with pain. 

STRAP, a. [D. strop, a rope or halter; Dan. 
& Sw. strop ; Sax. ytpopp ; L. stntpus. 
Strap and strop appear to be from strip- 
ping, and perhaps stripe also; all having 
resemblance to a strip of bark peeled from 
a tree.] 

1. A long narrow slip of cloth or lether, of 
various forms and for various uses; as, the 
strap of a shoe or boot; straps for fastening 
trunks or other baggage, for stretching 
limbs in surgery, &c. 

2. In botany, the flat part of the corollet in 

ligulate florets; also, an appendage to the 
leaf in some grasses. Martyn. 

STRAP, 0 . t. To beat or chastise with a 
strap. 

2. To fasten or bind with a strap. 

3. To rub on a strap for sharpening, as a 

STRAPPA'DO, n. [It. strappata, a pull, 
strappado ; strappare , to pull.] 

A military punishment formerly practiced. 
It consisted m drawing an offender to the 
top of a beam and letting him foil, by 
which means a limb was sometimes dislo- 
cated. Shak. 

STRAPPADO, 0 . t. To torture. Milton. 
STRAPPING, ppr. Drawing on a strap, as 
a roxor. 

2. Binding with a strap. 

3. a. Tall; lusty; as, a strapping fellow. 
STRAP'-SHAPED, a. In botany , ligulate. 
STRATA, ». phur. [See Stratum.] Beds; 

layers; an, strata of sand, clay or coal. 
STRAT'AGEM, n. [L. stratagsma; Fr. 
stratageme / It. stratagsmma , Or. ffstrrr 
ysjftft, from rfftTftrMs to lead an anny ] 

1. An artifice, particularly in war; a plan 
or scheme for deceiving an enemy. Shak. 

2. Any artifice; a trick by which some ad- 
vantage is intended to be obtained. 

Those oft are stratagem which errors seem. 

STRATEGE, \n. [Gr. rfamysf.] An 
STRAT'EGUS, J Athenian general officer. 

Milford. 

STRATH, ft. [W. ystrad ] A vale, bottom 
or low ground between lulls. [Not in use.] 
STRATIFICATION, ». [from stratify?] 
The process by which substances in the 
earth nave been formed intostrata or layers. 

2. The state of bring formed into layers m 
the earth. 

3. The act of laying in strata. 
STRATIFIED, pp> Famed into a layer, 


STRATIFY, 0 . t. [Fr. stratiJUr, from L. 
stratum.] 

1. To form into a layer, as substances in the 
earth. Thus clay, sand and other species 
of earth are often found strayed. 

2. To lay in strata. 
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m&qriPTQra^r. Am mgfa« inalayer, 


STRATOCRACY, n. [Or. 
and Jtpsrse, to hold.] 

A military government; government by mi- 
Utoiy ehida wad an army. Guthrie. 

STRATOG'RAPHY, a. [Or. r (mt, an ar- 
my, and y ys s po , to deecribe.] 

Description of armiee, or what bclonga to 
an army, [Afa in «#*.] 

STRATUM, a. Ptar. stratussum strata. The 
latter is moat common. [L. from star no, 
to spread or lay: Sax. jejveone.] 

1. In geology and mineralogy. a layer; any 
species of earth, sand, coal and the like, 
arranged in a flat form, distinct from the 
adjacent matter. The thicker strata are 
called beds ; and these beds are sometimes 
stratified. 

2. A bed or layer artificially made. 
STRAUGHT, pp. for Stretched. [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 

STRAW, n. [Sax. jtpeop, straw, and a 
stratum or bed; Q.ttrok; D.etroo; Dan. 
ttraae ; Sw. strA ; L . stramsntum, from 
stereo, street, stratum. See £#r«o.] 

1. The stalk or stem of certain species of! 
grain, pulse, Ac. chiefly of wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, buckwheat and peas. When 
used of single stalks, it admits of a plural, 
straws. Straws may show which way the 
wind blows. We say of grain while grow- 
ing, the straw is large, or it is rust). 

2. A mass of the stalks of certain species of | 
grain when cut, and after being thrashed ; 
as, a bundle or a load of straw. In this 
sense, the word admits not the plural 
number. 

3. Any thing proverbially worthless. I care 

not a straw for the play. I will not abate 
a straw* Hudibra*. 

STRAW, r. t. To spread or scatter. [See 
Strew and Strom.] 

STRAWBERRY, a. [straw and berry ; Sax. 
nW-bepie.] 

A plant and its fruit of the genus Pragaria. 
Strawberries are of various kinds, all deli- 
cious fruit. 

STRAW'BERRY-TREE, «. An evergreen 
tree of the genus Arbutus ; the fruit is of I 
a fleshy substance, like a strawberry. 

Zee. Miller. 

STRAW'-BUILT, a. [ straw and built.] 
Constructed of straw ; as, the suburbs of a 
straw-budt citadel. Milton. 

STRAW-COLOR, n. The color of dry 
straw ; a beautiful yellowish color. 
STRAW'-COLORED, a. Of a light yellow, 
the color of dry straw. 

STRAW'-CUTTER, u. An instrument to 
cut straw for fodder. 

STRAW'-DRAIN, a. A drain filled with 

straw. 

STRAW'-STUFFED, a. Stuffed with straw. 

Hall. 

STRAW'- WORM, %. [straw and worm.] A 
worm bred in straw. 

STRAWS, a. Made of straw; consisting of 
straw. Boyle. 

2. Like straw; light 

STRAY, v. L [The dements of this word 
are not certainly known. If they are 
Strg, the word coincides with Sax. jvjm- 
, ytnegan, to scatter, to spread, the L. 
m, Eng. to straw, straw or draw, also 


wtt G. drdoisn, la 

both probably from tho root of reocA, 
etretek. PoaaiUy drag is frem the It 
etramare^ from L. extra and osa. Iarain- 
dined however to refer it to a Teutonic 
origin. S Straggle.] 

1. To wander, as from a direct oouree ; to 
deviate or go cut of the way. Ws say, to 
dray from the path or road into the forest 
or wood. 

2. To wander from company, or from the 
proper limits ; as, a sheep straps from the 
flock ; a horse strays from an inclosure. 

3. To rove ; to wander from the path of 
duty or rectitude ; to err; to deviate. 

We have enod and strayed — Com. Prayer. 

4. To wander ; to rove at Urge ; to play 
free and unconfined. 

Lo, the glad galea o’er all her beaudea stray , 

Breathe on her Ups aud in her bosom play. 

Pope. 

5. To wander ; to run a serpentine course. 

Where Thames among the wanton valley 

strays. Denham. 

STRAY, v. t. to mislead. [JVof in use. ] 

Shah. 

STRAY, n. Any domestic animal that has 
left an inclosure or its proper place and 
company, and wanders at large or is lost. 
The lawa provide that strays shall be taken 
up, impounded and advertised 

Seeing him wander about, I took him up for 
a stray. _ ^ .... Bridi 

’"'I , 

i ah. 


2. The act of wandering. [Little use#//) 
STRA'YER, n. A wanderer. [lMtleused.^ 


STRA'YING.ppr, Wandering; roving; 
parting from the direct course, from the 
proper inclosure, or from the path of duty. 
STRE A K, it [Sax. jrjuca, a line, direction, 
course , yrnican, to go ; yrjuo, a stroke, a 
plague, and rupee, a stretch ; (i. stretch, a 
stroke or stripe, and strich, id. , D. streeh, 
a course ; Dan. streg, a stroke or line ; 
strikke , a cord ; strog, a atrokc, a tract, a 
row; Sw. strhh ; lr.sfrioc. These have 
all the same elements, and the L. stria is 
probably a contraction of the same word ; 
Sp. traca, without a prefix.] 

1. A line or long mark, of a different color 
from the ground ; a stripe. 

What mean those color'd streaks in heaven * 
Milton 

2. In a ship, a uniform radge of planks on 

the aide or bottom ; sometime* pronounced 
stroke. Mar. Dirt J 

STREAK, r t. To form atreaka or stripes | 
in ; to stripe ; to variegate with lines of a 
different color or of different colors. 

A mule admirably streaked and dappled with 
white and black — Sandys 

Now stress'd and glowing with the morning 
red. Prior. 

2. To stretch. [Not elegant. ] Chapman. 
8TREAK, r. «. To ran swiftly. [Vulgar in 
New England.] k * 

STREAKED, op. Marked or variegated 
with stripes of a different color. 
STREAKING, ppr. Making streaks in. 
STREAKY, e. Having stripes; striped, 
variegated with lines of a different color. 
STREAM, «. [Sax. ytrpeam ; G. strom / D. 
stroom t Dan. strom / Sw. strhm ; W. ys- 
trym ; lr. srtamk or srsav. It mis radi- 
cal, this word belongs to Gass Rm.1 
I. A current of water or other fluid; a U- 


snhstaa o s flowUf h» a loe-er omuee, 
either on the earth, as a rim ar btwok^ or 
from a vessel or other reservoir orfcontaU. 
Hence, 

2. A river, brook o r rivulet. 

3. A current of water in the ocean; as, the 
gulf stream, 

4. A current of melted metal or other sub- 
stance, as, a streim of lead or iron flowing 
frwn a fomace; a stream of lava from a 
volcano. 

5. Any thing issuing from a source and mo- 
ving with a continued succession of parts ; 
as, a stream of words ; a stream of sand. 

A stream of beneficence. A tier bury. 

6. A continued current or course; as, a 
stream of weather. [Not used.] RaMgk. 

The stream of his life. Skak. 

7. A current of air or gas, or of light. 

8. Current; drift; as, of opinions or man- 
ner*. It is difficult to oppose the stream 
of public opinion. 

9. Water. 

STREAM, a. i. To flow ; to move or run in 
a continuous current. Blood streams from 
a vein. 

Beneath the banks where rivers stream. 

Milton 

2. To emit; to pour out in abundance. Uia 
eyes streamed with tears. 

3. To issue with continuance, not by fits. 
From op'ning skies my streaming glories 

shine. Pope. 

4. To issue or shoot in streaks ; ns, light 
streaming from the east. 

b. To oxtend ; to Stretch in a long line , ns, 
a flag streaming in the wind. 

STREAM, v. t. To mark with colors or em- 
broidery in long tracts. 

The herald’s mantle is streamed with gold 
Baron 

STREAMER, n. An onsign or flog ; a pen- 
non extended or flowing in the wind , a 
poetic use of the word. 

Brave Rupert from afar appears, 
Whose waving streamers the glad general 
knows. Dryden. 

STREAMING, jopr, Flowing; running in 
a current. 

2. Emitting; pouring out in abundance; 
as, streaming eyes. 

3. Flowing , floating loosely ; as a flag. 

STREAMLET, ». A small stream, a rivu- 
let, a rill. Thomson. 

STREAM-TIN, ir. Porticles or masses of 
tin found beneath the surface of alluvial 
ground. Encyc. 

STREAMY, a. Abounding with running 
water. 

Arctdis, 

However streamy now, adust and dry, 

Denied the goddess water. Prior. 

2. Flowing with a current or streak. 

His nodding helm emits a streamy ray. Pope. 
STREEK, v. t. [Sax rcpeccan, to stretch, j 
To lay out, as a dead body. [Not m use.] 
Brand. 

STREET, n. [Sax. prjiwre, rtpete ; G. 
strasse , I). straat ; Sw. strht / Dan. steads ; 
lr. sr aid i W. ystryd ; It. strada ; ftp. n- 
trada ; L. stratum , from stratus, strewed 
or spread. See Strew.] 

1. Properly, a paved way or road) but in 
usage^ay way or road in a city, chiefly a 
mam way, in dis ti nctio n from a lane or 
alley. 
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2. Among the paopie of Nsw England, any 
public Ugbwujr. 

2. Streets, plural, any public way, road or 
place. 

That there be no co m pU teln g In our streets. 

P*. cjdiv. 

STREET-WALKER, *. [street and awl*.] 
A common prostitute that offers herself to 
sale in the streets. 

STREET-WARD, n. [street and ward.] 
Formerly, an officer who had tire eare of 
the streets. CoweL 

STREIGHT,*. A narrow. [06*.] [See 


Strait.] 

STREIGHT, ado. Strictly. [06*.] [See 
.Strait.] 

STKENE, *. Race ; offspring. [ Obt .] 

Chaucer. 

STRENGTH, a. [Sax. jtrpenjJ>, from 
yCTteng, strong. See Strong.} 

1. That property or quality of an animal 
body by which it is enabled to move itself 
or other bodies. Wo say, a sick man has 
not strength to walk, or to raise his head 
or bis arm. We say, a man has strength 
to lift a weight, or to draw it. This qua- 
lity is called also power and force. But 
force is also used to denote the effect of 
strength exerted, or the quantity of mo- 
tion. Strength in this sense, is positive, or 
the power of producing positive motion or 
action, and is opposed to weakness. 

2. Firmness ; solidity or toughness ; the 
quality of bodies by which they sustain 
the application of force without break- 
ing or yielding. Thus we speak of the 
strength of a bone, the strength of a beam, 
the strength of a wall, the strength of a 
rope. In this sense, strength is a passive 
quality, and is opposed to weakness or 
frangibility. 

3. Power or vigor of any kind. 

This act 

Shall crush the strength of Satan. Milton 
Strength there must be either of love or war. 

Ilolyday 

A Power of resisting attacks ; fastness ; as, 
the strength of a castle or fort. 

5. Support ; that which supports ; that 
which supplies strength ; security. 

God is our refuge and strength. Ps. xlvi. 
b. Power of mind ; intellectual force ; the 
power of any faculty ; as, strength of me- 
mory ; strength of reason ; strength ofjudg- 
ment. 

7 Spirit; animation. 

Methinks I feel new strength within me rise. 

Milton. 

s Force of writing; vigor; nervous dic- 
tion. The strength of words, of style, of 
expression and the like, consists in the ftill 
and forcible exhibition of ideas, by which 
a sensible or deep impression is made on 
the mind of a hearer or reader. It is 
distinguished from softness or sweetness. 
Strength of language enforces an argu- 
ment, produces conviction, or excites won- 
der or other strong emotion ; softness and 
vreetness give pleasure. 

And praise the easy vigor of a line, 

Where Denham’s strength and Waller’s 
sweetness join. Pope, 

i). Vividness ; as, strength of colors or color- 
ing. 

10. Spirit , the quality of any liquor which 
hat the power of affecting the taste, or of 


ado. Strictly. [06*.] [See 


trodadag sensible effects m other bo- 
dies; as, the str enath of vrtm at spirit ; the 
nf tn arid* 

ILTm- virtue or spirit of say vegetable, or 
of its juices or qualities. 

12. Legal or moral force; validity; the qua- 
lity of binding, uniting or •earning; as, the 
strength of social or legal oUigadEtma ; the 
strength of law; the strength of public 
opinion or custom. 

13. Vigor ; natural force ; as, the strength of 
natural affection. 

14. That which supports ; confidence. 

The allies, after a successAil summer, are too 
apt upon the strength of it to neglect prepara- 
tion for the ensuing campaign. Addison. 

15. Amount of force, military or naval ; an 
army or navy ; number of troops or ships 
well appointed. What is the strength of 
tlie enemy by land, or by sea ? 

16. Soundness , force ; the quality that con- 
vinces, persuades or commands assent; as, 
the strength of an argument or of reason- 
ing ; the strength of evidence. 

17. Vehemence ; force proceeding from mo- 
tion and proportioned to it; as, t m strength 
of wind or a current of water. 

18. Degree of brightness or vividness; as, 
the strength of light. 

1 9. Fortification ; fortress ; as, an inaccessi- 
ble strength. [ Not in use ] Milton. 

20. Support ; maintenance of power. 

What they boded would be a mischief to us, 

you arc providing shall be one of our principal 
strengths. [Not used.} Sprat. 

STRENGTH, v. t. To strengthen. [Not tn 
use.} 

STRENGTHEN, v. t. strength'n. To make 
strong or stronger; to add strength to, 
either physical, legal or moral; as, to 
strengthen a limb ; to strengthen an obliga- 
tion. 

2. To confirm; to establish; as, to strengthen 
authority. 

3. To animate ; to encourage ; to fix in re- 
solution. 

Charge Joshua, and encourage him, and 
strengthen him Deut. Ui 

4. To cause to increase in power or security. 
Let noble Warwick, Cobham and the rest, 
With powerful policy strengthen themselves. 

Shah. 

STRENGTHEN, 1 . 1 . To grow strong or 
stronger. 

The disease that shall destroy at length, 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with 
his strength. Pojx 

STRENGTHENED, pp. Made strong or 
stronger; confirmed. 

STRENGTHEN F.R, n. That which in- 
creases strength, physical or moral. 

2. In medicine, something which, taken into 
the system, increases the action and ener- 
gy of the vital powers. 
STRENGTHENING, ppr. Increasing 
strength, physical or moral , confirming ; 
animating. 

STEEN GTH'LESS, a. Wanting strength; 
destitute of power. 

2. Wanting spirit. [Little used.] Boyle. 
STRENUOUS, a. [L. stremuts ; ltstrenuo ; 
W. tren, force, also impetuous. The sense 
is pressing, straining or rushing forward.] 
1. Bageriy pressing or urgent ; zealous • ar- 
dent ; as, a strenuous advocate for national 


rights ; a tinMMS oppoeet of A ftfes n 

slavery. 

2. Bold and aetive; valiant, Mrapidaod ar- 
dent; as, a etrenuomdteSmdm ef Us ooun- 

STRENUOU8LY, a ufe. With Mger and 
pressing seal ; ardently. 

2. Boldly; vigorously; actively. 

STRENUOUSNESS, n. Eagerness; earn- 
estness; active zeal; ardor in pnnmit of 
an object, or in opposition to a m ea sur e. 

STREPENTjO. [L.strepens,strspo.} Noisy; 
loud. [Little used.} Snenstone. 

STREPEROUS.o. [L.strepo.} Loud; bois- 
terous. [Little need.} 


STRESS, o. [W. trais, force, violence, op- 
pression ; treissow, to force or drive ; Ir. 
treise, force; Arm. trsfxen, a twist; troxexa, 
tr ouexed , to truss, Fr. trouseer. Hence dis- 
tress, trestle , &c.] 

1. Force; urgency; pressure; importance; 
that which bears with most weight ; as, 
the stress of a legal question. Consider 


how much stress is laid on the exercise of 
charity in the New Testament. 

This, on which the great stress of the busi- 
ness depends — Locke. 

2. Force or violence; as, stress of weather. 

3. Force; violence; strain. 

Though the faculties of the mind are impro- 
ved by exercise, yet they must not be put to a 
stress beyond their strength. Locke. 

STRESS, v. t. To press ; to urge ; to dis- 
tress; to put to difficulties. [ Little used.} 
. Spenser. 

STRETCH, v. t. [Sax. ytjieccan ; D. strek- 
ken; G. strccken; Dan. strekker ; Sw. 
strheka ; probably formed on the root of 
reach, right, L. rego, &c.l 

1 . To draw out to greater length ; to extend 
in a line ; as, to stretch a cord or a rope. 

2. To extend in breadth; as, to stretch cloth. 

3. To spread , to expand ; as, to stretch the 
wings. 

4. To reach ; to extend. 

Strstch thine hand to the poor. Rectus. 

5. To spread ; to display ; as, to stretch forth 

the heavens. TiUotson. 

6. To draw or pull out in length; to strain; 
as, to stretch a tendon or muscle. 

7. To make tense ; to strain. 

So the stretch'd cord the shackled dancer tries. 

Smith. 

8. To extend mentally ; as, to stretch the 
miud or thoughts. 

9. To exaggerate ; to extend too far; as, to 
stretch the truth ; to stretch one's credit. 

STRETCH, v. i. To be extended ; to be 
drawn out in length or in breadth, or both. 
A wet hempen cord or cloth contracts; in 


drying, it stretches . 

2. To be extended ; to spread ; as, a lake 
stretches over a hundred miles of earth. 
Lake Erie stretches from Niagara nearly 
to Huron. Hence, 

3. To stretch to, is to reach. 

4. To be extended or to bear extension with- 
out breaking, aa elastic substances. 

The inner membrane — because it weald 
stretch and yield, remained unbroken, i Boyle. 

5. To sally beyond the truth; to exaggerate. 
A man who is apt to stretch, has leas credit 
than others. 

6. In nmngedson, to soil ; to direct a course. 
It is often understood to signify to sail un- 
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4«r a gnat spread of canvas close knkd. I STEl'ATB, 
la this it di fin from sW which implies 8TRPATED 


from stead; which implies STRI'ATED, / Mb; dwmtrtri 


do press of sail. We were atsmd mg to the 
tut, when we eew « ship stretch i ng to the 
southward. 


hXew, teeaked; merited or eeored habty farmed <m the vaot ef L. ytuSar, 
mpetflcul or vny slender Horn; mark- 1 Sbtraitic rm, fo 8vr. to go, Ch. » mated, 
Sax. yepetum, RLJ 


southward. ed with fine penllel line*, Mariyn. Smith, Sex. reneNm, kLT 

7. To make violent e®wts in tunning. Striutedfmctsere, in mineralogy, consists of A long stop. 

STRETCH, «. Extendon in length or in long narrow separable parti hod on or be- Her voice theatrically lend, 

breadth; reach; as, a great etrstcA of wing*. tide each other. Kintm*. And masculine her stride. 

• ***■ STRI'ATURE, n. Disposition of striw. STRIDE, *. u pnt. atrtd, a* 

3. Effort; struggle ; attain. r Woodward. stridden. 


And masculine her stride. $*&. 

STRIDE, *, i. pret. strid, strode; pp. strid, 
stridden. 


I Effort; struggle; strain. ' 1 Woodward, stridden. 

Those put la«*ti authority upon the ttrttck gTRICK, n. [Or. rail L. stru, a tcreeoh- 1. To walk with long steps, 
to the abuse of power, under color of preroga- owl L “ Man In the middle of the s 

. 1 E “ reH * e ' A bird of ill omen. T Not in «m.1 Spanttr. I 1» grav’d, and strides along 


five. 

3. Force of body; straining. 
By ttrttch of arms the distal 


training A bird of ill omen. [ATol h» ew.] Spanaar. isfimvd, an 

the distant shore fc^psjn. S ™f£ E £* SJL^‘ 

meaning. „ «. . - Spanaar. s«e him strU 


A. Utmoat extent of meaning. „ .. , . 

Quotations, in their utmost sfreM, can «ig- 2< Kt 


nlfy no more than that Luther lay under severe 
agonies of mind. Atterbury. 


Abraham was old and well strict** in age. 

Gen. xxiv. [Obs.J j 


Man In the middle of the shining shield 
Is grav'd, and strides along the field. 

*»*» 


STRIDE, e. t. To paaa over at a step. 

See him stride 

Valievs wide. Arbuthnot. 

STRI'DING, ppr. Walking with long steps; 


3. Utmost reach of power. 

This is the utmost ttrttch that nature can. 

y Granville. 

6. In sailing, a tack; the reach or extent of 

progress on one tack. Afar. Diet. 

7. Course ; direction; as, the ttrttch of seams 

of coal. Ktrtoan. 

STRETCH'ED, pp. Drawn out in length ; 
extended , exerted to the utmost. 

STRETCHIER, *. He or that which 
stretches. 

2. A term in bricklaying. Moxon. 

3. A piece of timber in building. 

4. A narrow piece of plank placed across a 


Atterbury. •iT'* Ll J passing over at a step. 

STRICKLE,*, [from strike.] A strike; an STRI'DOR, a. [L.]Aharsh creak! 
instrument to strike grain to a level with • L J 


the measure [In the United States the STRIDOJLOU8, a. [L. striduhu.] Making 
word sinks is used.] a small harsh sounfor a croaking. Brow!. 


embrace; a s/ricMigature. between students or between mechanics. 

- „ , . A rbnthnot . Dry den. Thu< {Jodi contended, noble strife, 

2. Tense; not relaxed ; as, a stncl or lax Who most should ease the wants of Ufe. 
fiber Arbuthnot. Congreve 

to or enmity i 


physical efforts. Strife may be oarried on 
between studenta or between mechanics. 


keep ttrid watch. Observe the strictest 
rules of virtue and decorum. 


boat for the rowers to set their feet against. ™' es 01 v,rmc anfl ^corum. 

d/tw- Diet * Severe; rigorous, governed or governing 

'RETCHING, ppr. Drawing out in JV “*f‘ ™*i obwvtog «xact rain; u, 


STRETCHING, ppr. Drawing out in 
length; extending, spreading; exerting 
force. 

STREW, v. t. [Goth, itr await; Sax. jrjieap- 
lan, ytpeopian; G. ttreven; D. ttrootjen; 
Dan. ttroer, Sw. ttrd; contracted from 
rrpaegan, which is retained in the Saxon. 


his apprentices. 


struggle for victory ; quarrel or war. 

I and my people were at great strife with 
the children of Ammon. Judges xil. 

These vows thus granted, rais’d a strife 
above 

fietwlst the god of war and queen of love. 

Drydth. 


5. Rigorous; not mild or indulgent; as, 3. Opposition ; contrariety ; contrast. 

J XZ’" Sw ‘ sXJTZZ l»w«- Artificial strife 

p)ui,on, whioh i. reuined to th^Soxon. Confined, limitodi notwidi latitudo, m, Ll«. In theu tone! tow life 

5. Latin ha. .i.mo .Jrac ti, latter .. s^^Tfr Cl^v ^r «• Th, Station p,oduc,d by d.ftrrntqu* 

Zf2.‘ 2E,L;V wfth nLontnrXL, p.tri- JM-j * *. U of acid «.d jlL 
atraw, itrew, or tlrou , ttraw is nearly ob- otmm tlrictlo an called is a noble virtue Little turd J Johnson 

‘ fi iwoly ito llmlXi h? «.n SiWeFUI.;.. Omtantinua; diKMrdant. 

1. Toscatter ; to spread by scattering; always 4 oroTwVv^Mwer Jl v remission And X 7ox gdffi and »Zn. covetous, 
applied to dry substances separable into Rigorously ; severely , without remission SpfMf 

parts or particles, as, to ttrtiv seed in beds; or indulgence. STRIG'MENT, n. [L. ttrigmenlum, fron 

r.^1,dono, over a floor ; tn„™ Jz-g*-*,**. .ho,, did., I ^ • 


4. The agitation produced by different qua- 
lities; as, tlic strife of acid and alkali. 
| Little turd J Johnson. 


parts or particles, as, to ttreiv seed in beds; 
to strew sand on or over a floor ; to strew 
flowers over a grave. 

2. To spread by being scattered over. 

The snow which does the top ofPindus 
strew. Speruer. 

Is thine alone die seed that itrewt the plain ? 

Pope. 

3. To scatter loosely. 

And strnr'rfhis mangled limbs about the field. 

Dryden. 


STRICi'MKNT, 

tlnngo ] 
Scraping, that 
in iur,J 


Spenser. 

[L. itrigmentun, from 


STRICTNESS, a. Clowns.; tightnc, • »>« -WA “ *"«H 

opposed to laxity STRJ'GOUS, a. [h.tbngoeutjrmn etrigoA 

2. Exactness m the observance of rules, laws, Jn hotany ft ltr ly OUJI leaf is one set vrith 

ntes and tlie like: rurorous accuracy, nice t/ # 


Is thine alone die seed that strews the plain f rite, 1 and U,e like • ^racy , nice 

Pope. regularity or precision. 

3 To scatter loosely. * could not grant too much or distrust too 

' And strew’dhis mangled limbs about tbe field. me " th *‘ P rctended «inguiar piety and 

Dryden. religtous strictness. K. Charles. 

STREWED, pp. Scmtornd, tpreadby teat- 3 ' ?£" P ««d.d with ...h 

tenng , as, sand atrewed on jp®per. strictness and severity as did much obscure the 


teriog; as, sand strewed on paper. 

2. Covered or sprinkled with something Ung ., mercy< Bacon, 

* fl °°o WU1, STRICTURE, it. [L stricture. See Strike 

STREW'ING, ppr. Scattering ; spreading ^ Afro**, wh.ch unite with L. etrmao) 

. 1. A stroke; a glance, a touch. If ale 

STREW'ING, *• The act of scattering or 2. A touch of criticism , critical remark , 
spreading over. censure. 

2. Any thing fit to bestrewed. Shot. , ^ ^ my<eJf ^ llberty of ^e* 
STREW'MENT, n. Any thing scattered in strictness by way of reflection on every passage. 

decoration. [Not na ed.] Shot. Hammond 

STRI'AS, *. plnr. [L. See ^freo*.] In no- 3. A drawing ; a spasmodic or other morbid 
issral history, small channels in the shells contraction of any passage of the body, 
ef cockles and in other s ub stanc es . Arbuthnot. 

VOL. II. 


stiff lanceolate bristles. Afartgn. 

STRIKE, v. t. pret. struck ; pp. atruck and 
strseken , but struck is in the most common 
use. Strook is wholly obsolete. [Sax. ay- 
1 71 ican, to strike , D. stryken, to strike, and 
to stroke, to smooth, to anoint or mb over, 
to slide ; G. streichen, to paas, move or 
ramble, to depart, to touch, to atroka, to 
glide or glance over, to lower or strike, aa 
sails, to curry, [ L. etringo, strigUf] to sweep 
together, to spread, aa a plaster, to play 
on a violin, to card, as wool, to strike or 
whip, as with a rod s sfrdaJt, etrich, a 
stroke, stripe or lash, Eng. streak ; Dan 
Strep, a stroke ; stryger, to rnb, to stroke, 
to strike, to trim, to iron or mnooth, to 
strike, as sails, to whip, to play on a violin, 
to glide along, to plane; Sw. strgka, id 
We see that strike, stroke and streak, and 
4 O 
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the L. stringo, whence strain, rtrtrt, stria- 
tore, &c., are all radically one word. Strong 
i$ of the same family. Hence we see the 
sense is to rub, to sc r ap s ; bat it include* 
often the sense of thrusting. It is to touch 
or grace with a sweeping or stroke. Hence 
our sense of striking a measure of grain* 
and ttrike, strickle. , and a stroke of the pen- 
cil in painting. Hence the use of stricken, 
applied to age, worn with age, as in the 
L. strtgo, the same word differently ap- 
plied. Hence also we seo the propriety of 
the use of stricture, applied to criticism. It 
seems to be formed on the root of rake 
and stretch.] 

1. To touch or hit with tome force, either 
with the hand or an instrument ; to give a 
blow to, either with the open hand, the fist, 
a stick, club or whip, or with a pointed in- 
strument, or with a ball or an arrow dis- 
charged. An arrow struck the shield , a 
ball strike* a ship between wind and water. 

He at Philippi kept 

HU sword e’en like a dancer, while I struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius. Slink. 

2. To dash ; to throw with a quick motion. 
They shall take of the blood, and strike it on 

(he two side-posts. Kxod. xll. 

3. To stamp; to impress; to coin; as, to 
strike coin at the mint, to strike dollars or 
sovereigns ; also, to print ; as, to strike five 
hundred copies of a nook. 

4. To thrust in , to cause to enter or pene- 
trate ; as, a tree strikes its root deep. 

5. To punish; to afflict; as smite is also 
used. 

To punish the just is not good, nor to strike 
princes for equity. Prov. xvn 

6. To cause to sound , to notify by sound , 

as, the clock strikes twelve, the drums 
strike up a march. Shale Knolles. 

7. In seamanship, to lower; to let down , ns, 

to strike Bail ; to strike a flag or ensign , to 
strike a yard or u top-mast in a gale; [that 
is, to run or slip down.] Alar. Diet 

8. To impress strongly; to. affect 'soiisibly 
with strong omotion , as, to strike the mind 
with surprise ; to strike with wonder, 
alarm, dread or horror. 

Nice works of art strike and surprise us most 
upon the first view. Alterbwy 

They please as beauties, here as wonders 
strike. Pope. 

9. To make and ratify ; as, to strike a bar- 

gain, L. feedus fertre. This expression 
probably arose from the practice of the 
parties striking a victim when they con- 
cluded a bargain. 

10. To produce by a sudden action. 

Waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes an universal peace through sea 
and land. Milton. 

11. To affect in some particular manner 

by a sudden impression or impulse; as, 
the plan proposed strikes me favorably , 
to strike one dead ; to strike one blind ; to 
strike one dumb. Shai. Dry den. 

12. To level a measure of grain, salt or the 
like, by scraping off with a straight instru- 
ment what is above the level of the top. 

13 To lade into a cooler. 

Edwards , W. Indies. 

14. To be advanced or worn with tyje ; used 
in the participle ; as, he was stricken in 
years or age ; well struck in years. Skak. 

15. To run on ; to ground ; as a ship. 


To ttrike up, to cause to sound ; to begin to 
beat 

Strike up the drums. Shale. 

2. To begin to sing or pky ; as, tostrikeup 
a tune. 

To strike off, to erase from an account ; to 
deduct ; as, to ttrike off the interest of a 
debt 

2. To impress ; to print ; as, to ttrike qffn 
thousand copies or a book. 

3. To separate by a blow or any sudden ac- 
tion , as, to strike off a man’s head with a 
cimitcr; to strike off what is superfluous 
or corrupt 

To strike out, to produce by collision ; to force 
out , an, to strike out sparks with steel. 

2. To blot out , to efface ; to erase. 

To methodise u as necessary as to strike out. 

Pope 

3 To form something new by a quick ef- 
fort ; to devise , to invent ; to contrive ; 
as, to strike out a new plan of finance. 
STRIKE, v. t. To make a quick blow or 
thrust. 

It pleas'd the king 

To strike at me upon his misconstruction. 

Shak. 

2. To hit ; to collide ; to dash against ; to 
clash, as, a hammer strikes against the 
bell of a clock. 

3 To sound by percussion; to be struck. 
The clock strikes. 

4. To make an attack. 

A puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory. Shak 

5. To hit ; to touch ; to act on by appulse. 
Hinder light from striking on it, and iU colors 

vanish. Locke 

0. To sound with blows. 

Whilst any trump did sound, or drum struck 
up. Shak. 

7. To run upon , to be stranded. The ship 
struck at twelve, and remained fast. 

8. To pass with a quick or strong effect ; to 
dart , to penetrate 

Now and then .i beam of wit or passion strikes 
through the obscurity of the poem Ihydcn 

9 To lower a ling or colors in token of re- 
spect, or to signify u surrender of tho ship 
to an enemy. 

1 0 To break forth ; as, to strike into repu- 
tation [ Not in use ] 

To strike tu, to enter suddenly , also, to re- 
cede from the surface, as an emption ; to 
disappear 

2'o strike in with, to conform to ; to suit it- 
self to , to join with at once South 

To strike out, to wander , to make a sudden 
excursion , as, to sti tke out into on irregu- { 
lar course of life. Colin r. 

To strike, among workmen in manufacto- 
ries, in England, is to quit work in a body 
or by combination, in order to compel 
their employers to raise their wages 
STRIKE, h. An instrument with ,t straight 
edge for leveling a measure' of grain, salt 
and the like, for scrapiug off what ir above 
the level of the top. America. 

2. A bushel ,* four pecks. [ Local ] Tusser. 

3. A measure of four bushels or lialf a quar- 
ter. [Local.'] Encyc. 

Strike of flax, a handful thatmnj be hackled 
nt once. [Local ] 

STRIKE-BLOCK, ». [./rate and block.] A 
plane shorter than a jointer, used for 
shooting a short joint. Moxon. 


STRIKER, «. One that strikes, or that 

which strikes. 

2. In Scripture, a quarrelsome man* Tit L 

STRIKING, ppr. Hitting with a blow; im- 
pressing ; imprinting; punishing; lower- 
ing, as sails or a mart, See. 

2. a. Affecting with strong emotions ; war- 
prising; forcible; impressive; as, a stri- 
king representation or image. 

3. Strong, exact, adapted to make im- 
pression; as, a striking resemblance of 
features. 

STRIKINGLY, adv. In such a manner as 
to affect or surprise; forcibly; strongly; 
impressively. 

STRIK1N GN ESS, n. The quality of af- 
fecting or surprising. 

STRING, n. [Sax. jtrpinj; D. & Dan. streng; 
G. strung; also Dan. stnkke ; G. stride; 
connected with strong, L. stringo, from 
drawing, stretching ; Ir. srang, a string ; 
sreangatm , to draw.] 

1. A small rope, line or cord, or a slender 
strip of lether or other like substance, used 
for fastening or tying things. 

2. A ribm. 

Hound Ormond’s knee thou ty’st the mystic 
string Prior. 

3. A thread on which any thing is filed; and 

hence, a line of things ; as, a string of 
shells or beads. Adduon 

4. The chord of a musical instrument, as of 

a harpsichord, harp or violin ; as, an in- 
strument of ten strings. Scripture. 

5. A fiber, as of a plant. 

Duck weed putteth forth a little string into 
the wuter, from the bottom Bacon. 

6. A nerve or tendon of an animal body. 

The string of his tongue was loosed. 

Mark riL 

[This is not a technical word.] 

7. The line or cord of a bow. 

He twangs the quiv’nng string. Pope. 

8. A series of things connected or following 
in succession ; any concatenation of things; 
as, a string of arguraonts , a string of pro- 
positions 

9. lu shtp-butldtng, the highest range of 

planks m a ship’s ceiling, or that between 
the gunwale and the upper edge of the 
upper deck ports Mar. Diet. 

10. The tough substance that unites the two 
parts of the pericarp of leguminous plants ; 
as, the strings of beans. 

To have two 'strings to the bow, to have two 
expedients for executing a project or gam- 
ing a purpose ; to have a double advan- 
tage, or to have two views. [In the latter 
sense, unusual.] 

STRING, v. t. pret. and pp. strung . To 
furnish with strings. 

Has not wise nature tCrung the legs and feet t 
Cap. 

2. To put m time a stringed instrument. 

For here tbe muse so oft her harp lias strung — 

Addison. 

3. To file ; to put on a line ; as, to string 

bends or pearls. Spectator . 

1. To make tense; to strengthen. 


Toil st i nag the nerves, and purified the blood. 

Dryden. 

5. To deprive of strings ; as, to string beans. 
STRING'ED, a. Having strings; as, a 
stringed instrument. 

2. Produced by strings ; as, stringed aojse. 

Milton. 
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STRINGENT, for Astringent, Umim, k 
not In use. Thomson. 

STRING'HALT, «u [itrim sad Aeit.] A 
sudden twRcMn* at the Under leg of « 
korse, or ea involuntary or convulsive no- 
tion of the mo nie s ton extend or bend 
the bench. Far. Diet. 

[This word, in some of the United States, 
Is corrupted nto Springhalt,] 
STRINGING, £pr. Furnishing with strings; 
putting in tune; filing; melting tense ; de- 
priving of strings. 

STRING'LESS, a. Having no strings. 

His tongue is now e stringless instrument 
Shot. 

STRINGS, a. Consisting of strings or 
small threads ; fibrous ; filamentous , as, a 
stringy root. Grew. 

2. Ropy; viscid; gluey; that may be drawn 
into a thread. 

STRIP, v. t. [Qustreifen, to strip, to flay, to 
stripe or streak, to graze upon, to swerve, 
ramble or stroll ; D. itreepen, to stripe, to 
reprimand; Dan. striker, to stripe or streak, 
and stopper* to strip, to skin or flay, to 
ramble; Sex. beyejiypan. Some of the 
senses of these verbs seem to be derived 
from the noun stripe, which is probably 
from stripping. Regularly, this verb should 
be referred to the root of rip, L. rapio.] 

1. To pull or tear off, as a covering, os, to 
strip the skin from a beast ; to strip the 
bark from a tree; to strip the clothes from 
a mans back. 

2. To deprive of a covering; to skin, to 
peel ; as, to strip a beast of his skm ; to 
strip a tree of its bark , to strip a man of 
his clothes 

3. To deprive ; to bereave , to make desti- 
tute , as, to strip a man of his possessions. 

4. To divest , as, to strip one of his rights 
and privileges. Let us strip this subject 
of all its adventitious glare. 

5. To rob ; to plunder ; as, robbers strip a 
house. 

6. To bereave ; to deprive ; to impoverish , 
as, a man stripped of his fortune 

7. To deprive ; to make bare by rutting, 
grazing or other means; as, cattle strip 
the ground of its herbage. 

8. To pull off husks ; to husk ; as, to strip 

maiz, or the ears of maiz. America. 

A. To press out the last milk at a milking. 

10. To unrig, as, to strip a ihip. Locke 

11. To pare off the surface of land in strips, 
and turn over the strips upon the adjoin- 
ing surface. 

To strip off, to pub or take off; as, to strip off 
a covering; Us strip (ff a mask or disguise. 

2. To cast off. [JVo* m use .] Skak. 

3. To separate from something connected. 

in use.] 

[We may observe the primary sense of this 
word is to peel or skb i, hence to pull offj 
in a long narrow piece ; hence stripe.] 
STRIP, a. [G. streif, a stripe, a streak , D 
streep, a stroke, a line, a stripe; Dan. 
strike.] 

1. A narrow piece, comparatively long; as, 
a strip of doth. 

2. Waste, in a legal sense ; destruction of 

fences, buildings, timber, &c. [Norm. 
est rippe.] M assa chu s e tts. 

STRIPE, a. [See Strip. It is probable that 
this word is taken from stripping,] 


1. A line or long narrow division of any 
thing, of a different color from the ground 


as, a stripe of red on a green ground; hen< , 
an v linear variation of color. Bacon. 

2. A strip or long narrow pieoe attached to 
something of a different color ; as, along 
stnpe sewed upon a garment. 

3. The weal or long narrow mark discoloured 
by a lash or rod. 

4. A stroke made with a lash, whip, rod, 
strap or scourge. 

Forty stripe* may he give him, sad not sz* 
ceed. Deut zzv. 

[A blow with s club is not a stripe.] 

5. Affliction; punishment; sufferings. 

By hu stripes art we healed, Is. liil. 

STRIPE, e. t. To make stripes; to form with 
lines of different colors ; to variegate with 
stripes. 

2. To strike ; to lash. ^Little used.] 
STRIPPED, pp. Formed with lines of dif- 
ferent colors. 

2. a. Having stripes of different colors. 
STRIVING, ppr Forming with stripes. 
STRIPLING, a. [from strsp, stnpe; pri- 
marily a tall slender youth, one that shoots 
up suddenly ] 

A youth in the state of adoh'tconcc, or just 
passing from boyhood to manhood, a lad. 

Ami the king tsid, inquire thou whose son 
the stripling is. I Sam x\iii 

STRIPPED, yip. Pulled or tom off; peeled; 
skinned, deprived, divested, made naked, 
impoverished * husked, as maiz. 
STRIPPER, u One that strips. 
STRIPPING, ppr. Pulling off ; peeling 
skinning, flaying, depriving, divesting ; 
husking. 

STRIPPINGS, n The lout milk drawn 
from a cow at a milking 

Grose. New England. 
STRIVE, v i. pret. strove , pp. striven. [G. 
streben , D.streevrn; Sw. strhfva ; Dan 
stneber , formed perhaps on the Heb. an. 
This, word coincides in elements with drive , 
and the primary sense is nearly the same. 
See Rival.] 

1. To make efforts, to use exertions ; to 
endeavor with earnestness ; to labor hard ; 
applicable to exertions of body or mind. A 
workman strtt'es to perform his task before 
another , a student strives to excel his fel- 
lows in improvement. 

Was it for this that his ambition strove 
To equal Cesar first, and after Jove ? Cowley. 
Strive with me in your prayer* to Ood for me 
Korn. xv. 


Strive to enter in at the strait gate 

Luke xiii. 

2 To contend ; to contest ; to struggle in 
opposition to another ; to he in contention 
or dispute ; followed by against or with be- 
fore the person or thing opposed , as, strive 
against temptation , stnve for the truth. • 
My spirit shall not always strive with nun. 

Gen. vi. j 

3. To oppose by contrariety of qualities. 

Now private pity strove with public hate, 
Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate. 

Dtrbsm. 

4. To vie; to be comparable to; toemulate; 
to contend in excellence. 

Not that sweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspir’d 
Ca s ts! ian spring, might with this paradise 

Of Eden «t Her. 


STRIKER, *. Ooa that strives croon tends; 
one who makes effects of body or rated 

STRIDING, ppr. Making effects: exerting 
the powers of body «* whtd with earnest- 
ness; contending, 

STRIVING, w. The act of making effe cts ; 
contest; contention. 

Avoid foolish questions sad gensekfhe end 
contention*, and striving* about the lew. TH.H1. 

STRIKINGLY, edeTwith earnest aflbrta; 
with struggles. 

STROB’lL, n. [L. sfroWfes.] In Iota*, a 
pericarp formed from an ament by the 
hardening of the soales. It is made op of 
scales that are imbricate, from an ament 
contracted or squeesed together in this 
state of maturity, as the cone of the pine. 

Marhtn 

STROB'ILIFORM, a. [L. strobitus and form, 
supra.] Shaped like a utrobil, as a spike. 

ST ROTA L, 1 a. An instrumant used by 

STROTCAL, j glasa-maksr* to empty the 
metal from one pot to another. Entyc. 

moot: }*»«"**• c 0 **-] 

STROKE, a. [from strike.] A blow; the 
striking of one body against another ; ap- 
plicable to a club or to any heavy body, or 
to a rod, whip or lash. A piece of timber 
falling may kill a man by its stroke; a man 
when whipped, can hardly fkil to flinch or 
wince at every stroke. 

Th’ oars were silver. 

Which to the time of Bute* kept stroke — 

Shah. 

2. A hostile blow or attack. 

He entered and won ths whole kingdom of 
Naples without striking a stroke. Bacon 

3. A* 


sudden attack o 
ilamity. 

At this c 


disease or affliction ; 


one stroke tha man look'd dead in 
law. Hart* 

i. Fatal attack ; at, the stroke of death. 

5. The sound of the clock. 

What is ’l o'clock t 

Upon the stroke of four. Shak. 

6. The touch of a pencil. 

Oh, lasting as those colors may thay shine, 
Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy line. 

Pop*. 

Some psrts of my work have been brightened 
by the strokes of your lordship's pencil. 

Middleton. 

7. A touch ; a masterly effort ; as, tit# bold- 
est strokes of poetry. Jhryden. 

He will give one of the finishing strokes to It. 

Addison. 

8. An effort suddenly or unexpectedly pro- 
duced. 

It Power, eificary. 

He has s great strske with the readar, when 
he condemns any of my poems, to make tha 
world bavr a hotter opinion of them. Dryden. 
[f believe this sense u obsolete.] 

10. Scries of operations; as, to canyon a 
great stroke in business. [A eomrnm me 
of the word.] 

11. A dash in writing or printing; a lilt*; a ’ 
touch of tbs pen ; as, a ludr stroke. 

12. In seamen’s language, tha swoop of an 
oar ; as, to row wife a long stroke. 

STROKE, «. t. [Sax. jxpacan ; Sw. etryka; 
Russ, stroaayu, strugmyu, to plane. See 
StriksHni Strict.] 

1. To rob gently with tha hand hy way of 
expressing kindness or tenderness ; to 
soothe. 
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He dried the falling drop*, and yet mere kind, 

He atnk’d her cheek* — Drpden. 

2. To rub gently In one direction. Gap. 

3. To make smooth. 

STRO'KED, pp. Rubbed gently with the 

hand. 

STRO'KER, «. One who strokes ; one who 
pretends to cure by stroking. 

STRO'KESMAN, n. In rowing, the man 
who rows the aftmost oar, and whose 
stroke is to be followed by the rest. 

♦ Mar. Diet 

STRO'KING, ppr. Rubbing gently with the 
hand. 

STROLL, v.i. [formed probably on troll, 
roll.] 

To rove; to wander on foot; to ramble idly 
or leisurely. 

These mothers ttroll to beg susteaance for 
their helpless infants. Sw\ft. 

STROLL, a. A wandering on foot; a walk- 
ing idly and leisurely. 

STROLLER, a. One who strolls ; a vaga- 
bond ; a vagrant. Swift, 

STROLLING, ppr. Roving idly; rambling 
on foot. 

STROM'BITE, n. A petrified shell of the 
genus S trombus Jameson. 

STROND, n. The beach. [Not much utrd. 
See Strand,.'] 

STRONG, a. [Sax. jtponj, or 

jtrpen j ; from the latter is formed strength ; 
G. strenge ; D. &Dan. streng; Sw. string, 
strict, severe, rigid. As n is casual in this 
word, the original orthography was strag, 
etreg, or atrog, coinciding with L. atrtetua, 
atringo. The sense of the radical word is to 
stretch, strain, draw, and probably from 
the root of stretch and reach We observe 
in all the kindred dialects on the continent, 
the sense of the word is somewhat differ- 
ent from that of the English. The Russ. 
ttrogei, strict, rigid, severe, retains the ori- 
ginal orthography without n.] 

1. Having physical active power, or great 
physical power ; having the power of ex- 
erting great bodily force ; vigorous. A 
patient is recovering from sickness, but is 
not yet atrong enough to walk. A strong 
man will lift twice his own weight. 

That our oxen may be atrong to labor. 

Ps. cxllv. 

One* the atrong to greater strength muit 
yield. Dry den. 

2. Having physical passive power; having 
ability to bear or endure , firm ; solid; as, 
a constitution atrong enough to bear the 
fatigues of a campaign. 

3. Well fortified, able to sustain attacks; 
not easily subdued or taken ; as, a atrong 
fortress or town. 

4. Having great military or naval force; 
powerftil; as, a atrong army or fleet; a 
atrong nation ; a nation atrong at sea. 

5. Having great wealth, means or resources , 
as, a strong house or company of mer- 
chants. 

0. Moving with rapidity; violent; forcible; 
impetuous; as, a strong current of water 
or wind ; the wind was atrong from the 
northeast; we had a atrong tide againstus. 

7. Hale; sound; robust; as, a atrong con- 
stitution. 

B. Powerful; forcible; oogent; adapted to 


make a deep or effectual i mp ress i on on 
the mind or imagination ; as, a atrong ar- 
gument ; atrong reasons; atrong evidence ; 
a atrong example or instance. He used 
atrong language. 

9. Ardent; eager; zealous; earnestly en- 
gaged; as, a atrong partisan; a atrong 
whig or tory. 

Her mother, ever strong against that match— 
Shak. 

10. Having virtues of great efficacy; or 
having a particular quality in a great de- 
gree ; as, a strong powder or tincture ; a 
strong decoction ; strong tea; strong coffee. 

11. Full of spirit; intoxicating; an, strong 
liquors. 

12. Affecting the sight forcibly ; as, strong 
colors. 

13. Affecting the taste forcibly; as, the 
strong flavor of onions. 

14. Affecting the smell powerfully; as, a 
strong scent. 

15. Not of easy digestion ; solid ; as, strong 
meat. Heb. v. 

16. Well established ; firm ; not easily over- 
thrown or altered; as, a custom grown 
strong by time. 

17. Violent, vehement; earnest 

Who in the day* of his flesh, when he offer- 
ed up prayers with strong crying and tears — 
Heb. v. 

18. Able; fbmished with abilities. 

I was stronger in prophecy than in criticism. 

Dry den. 

1 9. Having great force of mind, of intellect 
or of any faculty ; as, a man of strong pow- 
ers of mind ; a man of a strong mind or 
intellect ; a man of strong memory, judg- 
ment or imagination. 

20. Having great force; comprising much 
in few words. 

Like her sweet voice is thy harmonious song, 
As high, as sweet, as easy and as atrong. 

Smith 

21 Bright; glaring; vivid; as, a strong 
light. 

22. Powerful to the extent of force named; 

as, an army ten thousand strong. 
STRON'GER, o. comp, of strong. Having 
more strength. 

STRONGEST, a. superl. of strong. Hav- 
ing most strength 

STRONU'-FISTED, a. [ strong and fist.] 
Having a strong hand ; muscular. 

Arbuthnot. 

STRONG-HAND, n [ strong and hand] 
Violence ; force , power. 

It was their meaning to take what they need- 
ed by strong-hand Raleigh 

[ Not properly a compound u'ord.] 
STRONG-HOLD, n. [, strong and hold.] A 
fastness ; a fort , a fortified place ; a place 
• of security. 

STRONG'LY, adv. With strength; with 
great force or power ; forcibly , a word of 
extensive application. 

2. Firmly ; in a manner to resist attack ; as, 
a town stronaly fortified. 

3. Vehemently; forcibly; eagerly. The 
evils of this measure were strongly repre- 
sented to the government. 

STRONG '-SET”o. [strong and set.] Firmly 
set or compacted. Swift. 

STRONG- WATER, *. [strong and water.] 
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Distilled or ardent spirit. [No* fit use.] 

STRONTIAN, a. [from StronXma, in Atf- 
gyleshire, where H waa flnt found.] 

An earth which, when para snddxy, is per- 
fectly white, and resembles baryte in many 
of its properties. It is a compound of 
oxygen ana a base to which is given the 
name strontium, in the proportion at 16 
per cent of the former, to 84 per cent of 
the latter. Davy. 

STRONTIAN, \ a. Pertaining to atoon- 

STRONTIPIC,/ tian. 

STRONTIAN ITE, n. Carbonate of etron- 
tian, a mineral that occurs massive, fibrous, 
stellated, and cryatalized in the form of a 
hexahedral prism, modified on the edges, 
or tenninated by a pyramid. Phmpe. 

Prismatic baryte, a species of heavy a^ar. 

STRONTIUM, ». The base of stnmtian."' 

Davy. 

STRQQK, for Struck. [Not muse.] 

STROP, n. A strap. [See &rop.] This or- 
thography is particularly used for a strip 
of lether used for sharpening razors and 
giving them a fine smooth edge ; a razor- 
strop. But strap is preferable. 

2. [Sp. estrovo.] A piece of rope spliced into 
a circular wreath, and put round a block 
for hanging it Mar. Did. 

STRO'PHE, \ n. [Fr. strophe; It slrofa, 

STRO'PHY, ) strofe ; Gr. r (otpn, a turn, 
from r(i<pv, to turn.] 

In Greek poetry, a stanza; the first member 
of a poem. Inis is succeeded by a similar 
stanza called antiatrophy. 

STROUT, v. i. [for atruU] To swell ; to puff 
out [Not in use.] Bacon. 

STROVE, prel. of Strive. 

STROW, is only a different orthography of 
Strew. See STREW. 

STR6WL, for Stroll, is not in use. See 
STROLL. 

STROY, for Destroy, is not in use. See 
DESTROY. 

STRUCK, pret. and pp. of Strike. See 
STRIKE. 

STRUCK'EN, the oldpp. of Strike, is obso- 
lete. 

STRUCTURE, «. [Fr. from L. atructura, 
from struo, [for atrugo,] to set or lay ; It. 
strut turn.] 

1. Act of building; practice of erecting 
buildings. 

His son builds on and never is content, 

Till the last fortbing is in structure spent. 

[ flare iy used.] Dry den. 

2. Manner of building ; form ; make ; con- 

struction ; as, the want of insight into the 
structure and constitution of the terraque- 
ous globe. Woodward. 

3. Manner of organization of animals and 
vegetables, &c. 

4. A building of any kind, but chiefly a 
building of some size or of magnificence ; 
an edifice. The iron bridge over the Seine 
in Paris, i* a beautiful structure. 

There stands a structure of majestic frame. 

Pepe 

5. In mme r ulog p, the particular arrange- 

ment of the integrant particle* or mede- 
culee of a mineral. Bro ng uk u i . 
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STRUDE, \ n. A stock of brooding mare*. 

STRODE, J 

STRUGGLE, «. £ [This wo*d may be 
formed on the root of UrUck, right , ke. 
which signifies to strain ; or more directly 
an die earn# element* In L. rape, to wnn- 
hie, and Eng. wriggle. la W. yUrtiglem 
it to tarn.] 

1. Properly, to strive, or to make efforts 
with a twisting or with ooc tortious of the 
body. Hence, 

2. To nee great efforts ; to labor hard ; to 


strive; to contend^as^ to *tmggle to save 


lift; to Urugal* with the waves; to itrug- 
gk against the stream ; to Uruggle with 
adversity. 

3. To labor in pain or anguish ; to be in 
agony ; to labor in any kind of difficulty 
or distress. 

’Tis wisdom to beware, 

And better shun the bait than ttruggk in the 
snare. Dryiien. 

STRUGGLE, a Great labor; forcible ef- 
fort to obtain an object, or to avoid an 
evil; properly, a violent effort with con- 
tortions of the body. 

2. Contest ; contention ; strife. 

An honest man might look upon the Uruggle 
with indifference. Addttm 

3. Agony ; contortions of extreme distress. 
STRUu'C 


One who struggles, 


3'GLER, 

strives or contends. 

STRUGGLING, ppr. Making great ef- 
forts; using violent exertions, affected 
with contortions. 

STRUGGLING, n. The act of striving, 
vehement or earnest effort. 

STRU'MA, n. [L.] A glandular swelling; 
scrofula ; the king’s evil, a wen. 

Wurman. Coxe. 

STRU'MOUS, a. Having swellings in the 
glands ; scrofulous. I 

STRUM'PET, ». [Ir. ttnbrid, itriopach.] A 
prostitute. 

STRUM'PET, a. Like a strumpet, false, 
inconstant Shak. 

STRUM'PET, o. t. To debauch. Shak 

STRUNG, fret, of String. 

STRUT, v. i. [G. Hrotzen; Dan. tlrutler'] 

1. To walk with a lofty proud gait and erect 
head ; to walk with effected dignity. 

Does he not hold up his head and Unit in 
his gait ? Shak 

2. To swell ; to protu berate. 

The bellying canvas strutted with the gale. 

[Not used.] Dry dm. 

STRUT, n. A lofty proud step or walk with 
the head erect; affectation of dignity in 
walking. 

STRUTHIOU8, a. [L. strittAm.] Pertain- 
ing to or like the ostrich. 

STRUTTER, n. One who struts. Steffi 

STRUTTING, opr. Walking with a lofty 
gait and erect head. 

STRUTTING, ». The act of walking with 

STbEtt^TgLY, With a proud lofty 
step; boartingiy. 

STRYCH'NIA, a. An alkaline substance 
obtained from the fruit of the Strycknot 
mur vomica, and Stryckno* iynalh It is 
a white substance, — 1 


Uttar. It acts upon the stomach with vio- 


km* G&agf » fodutiug looked jaw and de- 
stroying Gfo. Vrt. 

STUB, a. [Sax. yteb; Dan.sftti; Sw. Uubbe, 
a stock or stun; L. Uffim; from setting, 
fixing. See Stop.] 

1. The stump or a tree ; that part of the 
stem of a tree which remains fixed in the 
earth when the tree is cut down. 

in the United States, I believe » never used 
for theUtmpof an herbaceous plant] 

2. A log; a block. [JVetsn«M.J MiUon . 
STUB, v. t To grub up by the roots; to ex* 

tirpate; as, to Hub up edible roots. Grew 
2. To strike the toes against a stump, stone 
or other fixed object. New England. 
STUB'BED, a. Short and thick Uke some- 
thing truncated; blunt; obtuse.* [Sw. 
Uubiig.) 

2. Hardy , not nice or delicate. Berkeley. 
STUB'BEDNESH, ». Bluntness; obtuseneas. 
STUB BLE, n. [D. Sr G. Uoppel ; Sw. ttubb ; 

L. ttipnla. It is a diminutive of */uA.J 
The stumps of wheat, rye, barley, oats or 
buckwheat, left in the ground ; the part of 
the stalk left by the sythe or sickle. 

After the first crop is off, they plow In the 
ttubble. Mortimer. 

ST IJB'BL E-GOOSE, n. [Hubble and goote .] 
A goose fed among stubble. Chaucer. 

STl f B'BLE-R A KE, a. A rake with long 
teeth for raking together stubble. 
STUBBORN, a. [This word is doubtless 
formed on the root of stub or tttff, and de- 
notes fixed, firm. But the ongin of the 
latter syllable is not obvious.] 

1. Unreasonably obstiatite; inflexibly fixed 
in opinion ; not to be moved or persuaded 
by reasons , inflexible ; as, a ttubbom 
a ttubborn mind or soul. 

The queen is obstinate-- 
Stubborn to Justice Shak 

2 Persevering, persisting; steady; con* 
stant , as, stubborn attention Locke. 

3. Stiff’, not flexible, as, a ttubbom bow. 

Chapman. 

Take ■ plant of ttubborn oak. Dry den. 

4 Hardy , firm ; enduring without com- 
plaint , at, ttubborn Stoics. Steffi, 

b. Harsh, rough, rugged [Little turd.) 

C. Refractory , not easily melted or worked ; 
as, a ttubbom ore or metal. 

7. Refractory , obstinately resisting com- 
mand, the goad or the whip ; as, a ttub- 
bom ass or horse. 

STUB'BORNLY, adv Obstinately, inflexi- 
bly; contumaciously. 

STUBBORNNESS, »». Perverse and un- 
reasonable obstinacy ; inflexibility , contu- 
macy. 

Stubbornness and obstinate disobedience mu»t 
be mastered with blow*. Locke. 

2. Stiffness ; want of pliancy. 

3. Refractoriness, as of ores. 

STUBBY, a. [from stub.] Abounding with 

stubs. * j 

2. Short and thick; abort and strong; as, 
Hubby bristles. Grew. 

STUB'-NAIL, n. [Hub and nail.] A nail 
broken off; a short thick noil. 

8TU€'CO, n. [It. id.; Fr. Hue, 8p.es/aeo, 
allied probably to etkk , stuck.) 

1. A fine plaster composed of lime, sand, 

whiting and pounded marble; used for 
covering walls, Ac. j 

2. Work made of stucco. 
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STU€*€0, v. /. To plaster; to overlay with 
fins plaster. 

STUCCOED, pp. Overlaid with man. 
STUCCOING, ppr. Plastering wfth timed. 
STUCK, pret. and pp, of Stick. 

Stuck o’er with titles, and hung round With 
strings. JW, 

STUCK, n. A thrust [Afol in use.] Shak. 
STUCK'LE, n. [from Hook.] A number of 
sheaves set together in the field. [Seotkk. 
Not in ate in ike United State*.] 

STUD, a. [Sax. yt:ob, ytrittiu; lev. Hod; D. 
s/a/; Sw. Hid; G. ttuiac, a stay or prop; 
Htitnen, to butt at, to gore ; Dan. ttbaer, to 
push, to thrust, G. tfotttn. The sense of 
the root is to set, to thrust. It coincides 
with Head , place, lr. ttadam, to stay or 
stand, tfid, a prop.] 

1. In building , a small pisce of timber or 
joist inserted in the sills and beams, be- 
tween the posts, to support the beams or 
other main timbers. The boards on the 
outside and the laths on tho inside of a 
building, are also nailed to the ttud*. 

2. A naU with a large head, inserted in work 
chiefly for ornament; an ornamental knob. 

A belt of straw, and Ivy bud*, 

With coral clasp* and amber ttud*. Raleigh. 
Cry*ul ami myrrhlne cups, emboss’d with 
gem* 

And Hudt of pearl. Milton 

3. A collection of breeding horses and mares, 
or tho place where they are kept 

In (hs ttud* of Ireland, where care b takt it, 
we *ee home* bred of excellent shape, vigor 
and fire. Temptr 

4. A button fora shirt sleeve. 

STUD, v. /. T*o adorn with shining studs nr 
knobs. 

Their hones shall be trapp'd, 

Their harness studded all with gold and 
pearl. Shak 

2. To aet with detached ornaments or pro- 
minent objects. 

STUD'DED, pp. Adorned with studs. 

2. Set with detached ornaments. 

Thu sloping sides and summits of our hill*, 
and the extensive plains that stretch before our 
view, are studded with substantial, neat amt 
commodious dwellings of freemen. Bp. Hobu> t, 
STUDDING, ppr Setting or adorning with 
studs or shining knobs 

STUDDING-SAIL, n In navigation, a sail 
that is set beyond the akirt* of the princi- 
pal sails. The studding-sails aro set only 
when the wind is light. They appear like 
wings upon the yard-arms. Mar. Dirt. 
STUDENT, n. [L. Undent, ttndeo. See 
Study.) 

1. A person engaged in study, one who m 
devoted to learning, either In a seminary 
or in private , a scholar ; as, tho Undent* 
of an academy, of a college or university ; 
a medico] Undent ; a law Undent. 

2. A man devoted to books; a bookish man , 
a is, a bard tludtnl, a close ttodent. 

Keep a gamester from dice, and a good Un- 
dent from hi* book*. Shak. 

3. One who studies or examines ; as, a Un- 
dent of natura’s works. 

STUD'-HORSE, a. [Sax. rnto-kopr, Low 
L. ttotarius ; Chaucer, Hot.] 

A breeding beroe ; a hone kept for propa- 
gating his kind. 
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STUD'IED, [from study.] $ead; closely 
examined ; read with diligence and atten- 
tion ; well considered. The book has been 
studied. The subject has been well studied. 

2. a. Learned ; well versed in any branch 

of learning ; qualified by study; as, a man 
well etudted in geometry, or in law or 
medical science. Bacon. 

3. Premeditated. 

4. Having a particular inclination. [Not in 

we.] Shale. 

STUD'IER, a. [from study.] One who 
studies; a student 

Llpiiui was a great studies in the stoical phi- 
losophy. Ttllotson 

STU'DIOUS, a. [Fr. studieux ; L.studiosus .] 

1. Given to books or to learning; devoted 
to the acquisition of knowledge from books, 
as, a studious scholar. 

2. Contemplative ; given to thought, or to 
the examination of subjects by contempla- 
tion. 

3. Diligent; eager to discover something, 

or to effect some object; as, be studious 
to please; studious to find new friends and 
allien. Ticket 

<. Attentive to; careful; with of. 

Divines must become studious of pious and 
venerable antiquity. White. 

5. Planned with study , deliberate. 

For the Algid villany of studious lewdness, 
for the calm malignity of labored impiety, what 
apology can be invented ? Rambler 

6. Favorable to study ; suitable for thought 
and contemplation ; as, the studious Bhaae. 

Thomson 

Let my due feet never fail, 

To walk the studious cloister pale. Milton 
[The latter signification is forced and not 
much used.] 

STUDIOUSLY, adv. With study; with 
close attention to books. 

2 With diligent contemplation. Dryden. 

3. Diligently , with seal and earnestness 

/ Itterbiery . 

4. Carefiilly; attentively. 
STU'DIOUSNESS, ». The habit or practice 

of study; addictedness to books. Men of 
sprightly imagination are not generally the 
most remarkable for studiousness. 
STUDY, ft. [Fr. etude ; L. studium , from 
etudeo, to study, that is, to set the thoughts 
or mind. See Assiduous. Studeo is con- 
nected with the English stud, stead.] 

1 . Literally, a setting of the mindorthoughta 
upon a subject, hence, application of 
mind to books, to arts or science, or to 
any subject, for tbe purpose of learning 
what is not before known. 

Hammond generally speut thirteen hours of 
the day in study. Fell. 

Study gives strength to the mind ; conversa- 
tion, grace. Temple. 

2. Attention ; meditation ; contrivance. 

Just men they seem’d, and all their study 

bent 

To worship God aright and know his works. 

Milton. 

3. Any particular branch of learning that 
is studied. Let your studies be directed by 
some learned and judicious friend. 

4. Subject of attention. *• 

Tbe Holy Scriptures, especially tile New 
Testament, are her daily study. Low. 


5. A building or an apartment devoted to 
study or to literary employment. 

Clarendon. Dryden. 

6. Deep cogitation ; perplexity, f Little 

used.] Bacon. 

STUDY, v. i. [L. studeo.] To fix the mind 
closely upon a subject; to muse ; to dwell 
upon in thought 

I found a moral first, and then studied for a 
fable Swft. 

2. To apply the mind to books. He studies 
eight hours in 'the day. 

3. To endeavor diligently. 

Tliat yc study to be quiet and do your own 
business. 1 Thess. iv. 

STUDY, v t To apply the mind to; to read 
and examine for tho purpose of learning 
and understanding; as, to study law or 
theology ; to study languages. 

2. To consider attentively; to examine 
closely. Study the works of nature. 

Study thyself, what rank or what degree 
Thy wise Creator has ordain’d for thee. 

Dryden. 

3. To form or arrange by previous thought, 
to con over, or to commit to memory; 
as, to study a speech. 

STUFF, n [D. stofi sloffe; G.sUff; Dan. 
stov; Sw. sloft ; Goth, stubyus; It. stoffa ; 
Sp. estofa, quilted stuff ; estofar, to quilt, 
to stew See Stove and Stew.l 

1. A mass of matter, indefinitely ; or a col- 
lection of substances ; as, a heap of dust, 
of chipB or of dross. 

2. The matter of which any thing is formed ; 
materials. The carpenter and joiner speak 
of the stuff with which they build, me- 
chanics pride themselveB on having their 
wares made of good stuff. 

Time is the stuff which life is made of. 

Franklin. 

Degrading prose explains his meaning ill, 
And shows the stiff, and not the workman’s 
skill. Roscommon 

Cesar hath wept , 

Ambition should be made of sterner stiff. 

Shak. 

3. Furniture; goods; domestic vessels in 
general 

He took away locks, and gave away the 
king’s stiff [Nearly obsolete ] Hayward 

4. That which fills any thing. 

Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous 

Stiff 

That weighs upon the heart. Shak. 

5. Essence , elemental part ; as, the stuff 
of the conscience. 

6. A medicine. [ Vulgar .] Shak. 

7 . Cloth ; fabrics of the loom; as, silk stuffs; 

woolen stuffs In this sense the word has 
a plural. Stuff comprehends all cloths, but 
it signifies particularly woolen cloth of 
slight texture for linings. F.ncyc, 

8. Matter or thing ; particularly, that which 
is trifling or worthless; a very extensive 
use of the word. Flattery is fulsome stuff; 
poor poetiy is miserable stuff. 

Anger would indite 

Such wofiil stiff as 1 or Nhadwell write. 

Dryden. 

9. Among seamen, a melted mass of turpen- 
tine, tallow, &c., with which the masts, 
■ides and bottom of a ship are smeared. 

Afar. Diet. 

STUFF, e. t. To fill; as, to stuff a bed- 
tick. 


2. To fin very foil ; to crowd. 

This crook drew hasel boughs sdewn, 

And stuff'd hat apron wide wWh aats so 
brown. Gay. 

3. To thrust in; to crowd; to p r ess . 

Tut roses into s glass with a narrow month, 
stuffing them dose together. Bacon. 

4. To fill by being put into any thing. 

With inward aims the dire mat&oe they lead. 
And iron bowels risjf the dark abode. Dryden. 

5. To swell or cause to bulge out by putting 
something in. 

Stiff me out with straw. Shak. 

6. To fill with something improper. 

For thee I dim these eyes, and stuff this bead 
With all such reading as was never road. 

Pope. 

7. To obstruct, as any of the organs. 

I’m stuff'd, cousin t J cannot smell. Shak. 

8. To fill meat with seasoning ; as, to stuff 
a leg of veal. 

9. To fill the skin of a dead animal for pre- 
senting and preserving his form; as, to 
stuff a bird or a lion’s skin. 

10. To form by filling. 

An Eastern king put a judge to death for an 
iniquitous sentence, and ordered bis hide to 
be stiffed into a cushion, and placed upon the 
tribune]. Swift. 

STUFF, v. i. To feed gluttonously. 

Taught harmless man to cram undstiff. Swift. 
STUFF'ED, jrp. Filled; crowded; crammed. 
STUFFING, ppr. Filling; crowding. 
STUFFING, n. That which is used for 
filling any thing; as, the stuffing of a sad- 
dle or cushion. 

2. Seasoning for moat ; that which is put 
into meat to give it a higher relish. 
STUKF., for Stucco, not in use. 

STULM, ». A shaft to draw water out of a 
mine. Bailey. 

8TULP, n. A post. [Local] 

STULTIFY, ®. t. [L. stultus, foolish, and 
facio, to moke ] 

1. To make foolish ;~to make one a fool. 

Burke. 

2. In law, to alledge or prove to be insane, 

for avoiding some act. Blackstone. 

STU LTI L'OQU EN CE, «. [L. stultus, fool- 
ish, and loquentia, a talking.] Foolish talk; 
a babbling. Did. 

STULTIL'OQUY, «. [L. stuMloquium, su- 
ra.] Foolish talk ; silly discourse , tab- 
ling. Taylor. 

STUM, ». [D. stom, stum, dumb ; G. i/umsi, 
Dan & Sw. stum, dumb, mute.] 

1. Must; wine unfermented. Addison. 

2. New wine used to raise fermentation in 

dead or vapid wines. B. Jon son. 

3. Wine relived by a new fermentation. 

Uudibras. 

STUM, v. t. To renew wine by mixing must 
with it, and raising a new fermentation. 
We stum our wines to renew their spirits. 

Floytr. 

2. To fome a cask of liquor with burning 
brimstone. [Local] 

STUM'BLE, v. i [Ice. stumra. This word 
is probably from a root that signifies to 
stop or to strike, and may be allied to 
stammer.] 

1. To trip in walking or moving in anyway 
upon the legs; to strike the foot so as to 
fall, or to endanger a fall; applied to any 
an i mal. A man may stum b le , as well as 
a horn. 
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The way ofthe whfcedisasdaffcMSsi they 
kMW net at what they tiwmUt. Fnv.lv. 

2. To «rr; to slide into o crime or an orror. 
He that leveth Us hwther, abide tb in the 

light, and there Is boss occasion of s toiaM hw 
hi him. 1 John It 

3. Td strike upon without design ; to tall 
on ; to light on by chance. Men often 
stsmble upon valuable discoveries. 

Ovid Humbted by some inadvertence upon 
Uvia In e bath. Dryden. 

STUM’BLE, e. t To obstruct in progress ; 

to cause to trip or stop. 

2. To confound; to puzsle; to put to a 
nonplus ; to perplex. 

One thing more Humble* me in the very 
foundation of this hypothesis. Locke 

STUM'BLE, *. A trip in walking or running. 
2. A blunder; a failure. 

One Humble is enough to deface the character 
of an honorable life. L' Estrange 

STUM 'BLED, pp. Obstructed, nuzzled. 
STUM'BLKR, « One that stumbles or 
makes a blunder. Herbert. 

STUM'BLINO, ppr. Tripping; erring; 
nuzzling. 

STUM'BLING-BLOCK, 1 n. L , tumble and 
8TU M'BL I N G-STON E, / block or Hone.] 
Any cause of stumbling , that which causes 
to err. 

We preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness 
1 Cor i. 

This stumbling-stone we hope to lake away. 

Burnet 

STUMP, n. [8w. fir Dan. stump; Dan. 
stumper, Sw. tfumpa, to mutilate; D. stomp, 
a stump, and blunt; G. stumpf.) 

1. The stub of u tree , the part of a tree re- 
maining in the earth after the tree is cm 
down, or the pari of any plant left in the 
earth by the sythe or sickle. 

2. The part of a limb or other body remain- 
ing after a part is amputated or destroyed; 
as, the stump of a leg, of a finger or a to <th 

Dry den Swift. 
STUMP, v. t. To strike anvth ng fixed and 
hard with the toe. [Vulgar.] 

2. To challenge. [Vulgar.] 

STUMPT, a. Full of stumps. 

2. Hard, strong. [Little used.] Mortimer ' 

3. Short; stubby. [ Little used.] 

STUN, v. t. [Sax. yniman , Fr. etonner. 

The primary sense is to strike or to stop, 
to blunt, to stupefy.] 

1. To make senseless or dizzy with a blow 
on the head , as, to be Hunned by a fall, or 
by a falling timber. 

One hung a pole-ax at hu saddle-bow, 

And one a heavy mace to stun the foe 

Dryden. 

2. To overpower the senae of hearing; to 
blunt or stupefy the organs of hearing. To 
prevent being stunned, cannoneers some- 
tunes fill their ears with wool. 

3. To confound or mako dizzy by loud and 
mingled sound. 

— An universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds and voices all confus’d. 

Milton. 

STUNG, pret. and pp. of Sting. 

STUNK, pret. of Stmk. 

STUN'N ED, pp. Having the sense of bear- 
ing overpowered ; confounded with noise. 
STUN'NING, ppr. Overpowering the or- 
gans of hearing; confounding with noise. 
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STUNT, *. t, [lea. stool*; Scat, yemtan, 
to stint; stout, foolish, stupid. Sea Sttoi.i 
To hinder from growth ; applied to animals 
msd plants; as, to stemt a ehOd; to stunt 
a plant. Arbutfmot. Paps. Swfl. 

STuNT'ED, pp. Hindered from growth or 
increase. 

STUNTEDNESS, n. The state of being 
stunted. Cheynt. 

STUNTING, ppr. Hindering from growth 
or increase. 

STUPE, n. [L. stop*, tow; probably allied 
to stuff.] 

Cloth or flax dipped in warm medioametits 
and applied to a hurt or sore ; fomentation ; 
sweating bath. ffmman. Cose. 

STUFF., v. t. To foment. Miseewui. 

STUPE, a. A stupid person. [Not in ase.J 
STUPEFACTION, a. [L. stuoefacio; stu- 
peo, whence stupids*, and foe fa. See Stop. ] 

1. The act of rendering atupid. 

2. A stupid or senseless stall ; insensibility ; 
dullness ; torm>r ; stupidity 

Resistance of the dictates of conscience brings 
a hardness and stuptfarttmn upon it. South 
STUPEFACTI VE, a. Causing insensibility ; 
deadening or blunting the sense of feeling 
or understanding ; narcotic. 

Opium hath a stnjnfatUve part. Bacon. 
STU'PEFIER, n. [from stupefy. ] That which 
causes dullness or stupidity. 

STU'PEFV, v.t. [Fr. st upefrr ; L . stupe- 
facto.] 

1. To make stupid , to make dull ; to blunt 
the faculty of perception or understanding, 
to deprive of sensibility. It is a great sin 
to attempt to stupefy the conscience. 

The fumes of passion intoxicate his discern- 
ing faculties, ns the fumes ot drink stupefy the 
brain South. 

2. To deprive of material motion. 


STUPIDITY, «. £Fr. etopfctitf ; L. stops- 

4km.) 

Extreme dmllcsM of perception or wrier - 
etamdtog; in a en ti b ti ky ; ringgishae m. 

STUTIDLY, ado. With extreme driE m] 
with tuspeusum or inactivity of tmdantond- 
iug; sottishly ; adsurdly; without tho ox* 
ercise of reason or judgment 

STU’PIDNESS, .. maiSr*** 
STU'POR, n. [L.] Great diminution or 
suspension of sensibility: suppression of 
sente; numbness; as, tne stupor of a 
limb. Arbntknot. 

2. Intellectual insensibility; moral stupidity ; 
heed lea* net* or inattention to one's interests. 
STU'PRATK, v,t. [L .stupro.] Tornviah; 
to debauch, 

STUPRATION, n. IUpe; violation of 
chastity by foroe. 

STURDILY, adv. [from sturdy.] Hardily, 
stoutly; lustily. 

STURDINESS, n. [from sturdy \ Stout- 
ness ; hardiness ; as, the sturdiness of a 
school-boy. Locke. 

2. Brutal strength. 

STURDY, a. [O. storrig , connected with 
storren, a stub.] 

1. Hardy, stout; foolishly obstinate; im- 
plying coarseness or rudeness. 

Thu must be done, and I would foin see 
Mortal so sturdy ns to gainsay. JHudibms. 
A sturdy hardened linnet advances to the ut 
most pitch of impiety with leas reluctance than 
lie took the flrat step. Attei bury 

2 Strong; forcible; lusty; as, a sturdy 
lout. Sidney. 

3. Violent; laid on with strength ; as, stur- 
dy strokes. Spenser. 

1 Stiff; stout ; strong ; as, a sturdy oak. 


It iv not nialleuiilc nor fluent, but stupefied 
f Sot ui use ] Baron 

STU'PEFYINO, ppr. Rendering extremely 
dull or insensible , us, the stupefying vir- 
tues of opium 

[It would be convenient to write slupifac- 
tson , stupfactivc , and place these words 
after stupidly ] 

STUPENDOUS, a. [Low L. stupendus, 
from stupeo, to uxtoniKh.j 
Literally, striking dumb by its magnitude ; 
hence, HRtnninlmig, wonderful; amazing; 
particularly , of HvtotiiHhmg magnitude or 
j elevation , as, a stupendous pile ; a stupes* 

\ dous edifice ; a stupendous mountain , a 
stupendous bridge Milton. Dryden. 

STUPENDOUSLY, adv. In a manner to 
excite astonishment. 

STUPENDOUSNESS, n. The quality or 
state of being stupendous or astonishing. 
STU'PID, a. [Fr slupide ; L. sluptdus, from 
stupeo, to be stujiefied, properly to stop. 
See tffop.] , 

1. Very dull; insensible, senseless, want- 
ing in understanding , heavy , sluggish. 

O that men should tie so stupid grown, 

As to forsake the living God Milton 

With wild surprise, 

A moment stupid, motionless he stood. 

Thomson. 

2. Dull; heavy; formed without skill or 
genius. 

Observe what loads of stupid rhyme* 

Oppress us in corrupted times. theft. 


He was not of a delicate cuntrxtiire, his 
limbs rather sturdy than dainty. H’o/tou 

STU H'D Y, n. A disease in sheep, marked 
by dullness And stupor. C'yt 

STURTi EON, n. [Fr esturgeon ; Sp . estu- 
rion, It.storume, Isiw L.sturio; U.steur, 
Q. star ; Sw. slur, the stirrer, one that 
turns up the mud, G. storen.] 

A large IihIi of the genus Aeipenser, caught 
in largo livers Its flesh is valued for 
food. Coldsmtth. 

8TURK., n. [Sax. jrypc.J A young ox or 
heifer. [Scot.] 

STUTTER, t».». [D. stotteren ; G. slat- 

tern , that is, to stop. Stut is not used, j 
To stammer; to hesitate in uttering words. 

Bacon. 

STUTTERER, n. A stammerer. 
STUTTKIU N G, ppr. Stammering ; speak- 
ing with hesitation. 

STUTTER! N G LY, adv. With stammering. 
STY, n [Sax. JT130.] A pen or inclosure for 
swine. 

2. A place of bestial debauchery. 

To roll » ith pi csoure in s sensual Hy. MUtan. 

3. An inflamed tumor on the edge of the 
tyelid 

STi, v. t. To shut up in a sty. Shak. 

STY, v.i. [Sax jrci^mr* 1 Goth, stolon.] 
To soar ; to ascend. [Afot in mss.) [See 
Stirrup .] fyenter. 

STYU'A, n. A Saxon copper coin of the 
lowest value. Leaks. 
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BTYG'IAN, «. [L. Sttfim, Stya.] Pertain- 
ing to Styx, fabled by the ancients ttWi 
river of hell over which the shade* of the 
dead passed, or the region of the dead j 
hence, hellish ; infernal. 

At that so sudden Mass, the Stygian throng 
Bent their aspect A ditto*. 

STYLE, n. [L. stylus; D. & O. styl; It aUle; 
Sp. estilo ; Fr. style or stile ; Or. after, a 
column, a pen or oodkin ; from the root of 
the Teutonic stetten, to set or place.] 

1. Manner of writing with regard to lan- 
guage, or the choice and arrangement of 
words ; a a, a harsh style ; a dry style ; a 
tumid or bombastic style ; a loose style ; a 
terse style ; a laconic or verbose style ; a 
flowing style; a lofty style ; an elegant 
etyle ; an epistolary style. The character 
at style depends chiefly on a happy selec- 
tion and arrangement of words. 

Proper word* in proper places, make the true 
definition of style. Swift 

Let eome lord but own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens and the style refines I 
Pope. 

2. Manner of speaking appropriate to par- 
ticular characters ; or in general, the cha- 
racter of the language used. 

No style is held for base, where love well 
named is. Sidney 

According to the usual style of dedications. 

Middleton 

So we say, a person addresses another 
iu a style of haughtiness, m a style of re- 
buke. 

3. Mode of painting; any manner of paint- 
ing which is characteristic or peculiar. 

The ornamental style also possesses its own 
peculiar merit. Reynolds. 

4. A particular character of music , as, a 
grave style. 

5. Title; appellation; ns, the style of majesty. 

Propitious hear our pray’r, 
Whether the styleot Titan please thee more — 
Pope 

6 Course of writing. [Asotin use.] Dryden 

7 Style court, is properly the practice 


observed by any court in its way of pro- 
ceeding. Ayltfe. 

8. In popular use, manner ; form ; as, the I 
entertainment was prepared in excellent 
style. 

9. A pointed instrument formerly used in 
writing on tables of wax ; an instrument of 
surgery- 

10. Something with a sharp point; a graver; 
the pin of a dial ; written also stile, 

11. In botany, the middle portion of the 

pistil, connecting the stigma with the germ ; 
sometimes called the skqft. The styles of 
plants are capillary, filiform, cyiindric, 
subulate, or clavate. Martyn. 

12. In chronology, a mode of reckoning 
time, with regard to the Julian and Grego- 
rian calendar. Style is Old or New. The 
Old Style follows the Julian mauner of 
computing the months and days, or the 
calendar aa established by Julius Cosar, in 
wbiob the year consists of 363 days and 6 
hours. This is something more than 11 
minutes too much, and in the course of 
time, between Cesar and Pope Gregory 
XIII. this surplus amounted to 11 days. 
Gregory reformed the calendar by re- 
trenching 11 days ; this reformation was 
adopted by act of parliament in Great 


Britain in 1751, by which act eleven days 
in September, 1752, ware retrenched, and 
the 3rd day was reckoned the 14th. This 
mode of reckoning is called Nete Style. 
STYLE, v.t. To call ; to name ; to denomi- 
nate; to give a title to in ad dres sing. The 
emperor of Russia is styled autocrat ; the 
king of Great Britain is Styled defender of 
the faith. 

STY 'LED, pp. Named ; denominated ; call- 
ed. 

STY'LET, n. [from style.'} A small poniard 
or flagger. Encyc, 

STY'LiFORM, a. [style and/™.] Lie 
a style, pin or pen. 

STY'LING, ppr. Calling; denominating. 
STY'LITE, n. [Or. sifter, a column.] In ec- 
clesiastical kutory , the Stylites were a sect 
of solitaries, who stood motionless on co- 
lumns or pillars for the exercise of their pa- 
tience. 

STYLOBATION, n. The pedestal of a co- 
lumn. 

STY'LOID, a. [L. stylus and Gr. «3of.] 
Having some resemblance to a style or 
pen ; as, the styloid process of the temporal 
bone. Encyc 

STYPTIC, \ a. [Fr. styptique; L. styp- 
STYPTICAL, J ttcus ; Gr. evwriKOf ; from 
the root of L. siipo , Eng. stop.} 

That stops bleeding ; having the quality of 
restraining hemorrhage. 

STYPTIC, n. A medicine which has the 
quality of stopping hemorrhage or dis- 
charges of blood. Styptics have the qua- 
lity of astringents, hut the word styptic is 
used in a sense different from that of as- 
tringent, and much more limited. Styptics 
are usually external applications for re- 
straining discharges of blood; astringents 
are usually internal applications for stop- 
ping bleeding, or for strengthening the so- 
lids. Astringent is the general term ; 
styptic a subdivision of it. 

STYPTIC'ITY, n. The quality of stanching 
blood, or stopping hemorrhage. 

STYTII'Y, v. t. To forge on an anvil [See 
Stithy.} 

SO ABiL'OT, n. Liability to be sued ; the 
state of being subjeot by law to civil pro- 
cess. [Not much used.} 

SU'ABLK, a. [from sue.} That may be sued , 
subject by law to be called to answer in 
court 

SUADE, for Persuade , is not in use. 
SUA6K, for Assuage, is not in use. 
SU'ANT, a. [Fr. suivant, from suivre, to fol- 
low.] 

Even ; uniform , spread equally over the 
surface. [AW England, out local.] 
SUA'SIBLE, a. [L. huadeo.] That may be 
persuaded or easily persuaded. 

SUA'SION, n. sua'zhun. The act of per- 
suading. [See Persuade.] 

'SUA'SlvE, «. [L. suadeo.] Having power 
to persuade. South. 

SUA'SORY, a. [L. tuasoriu*.] Tending to 
persuade; having the quality of convincing 
and drawing by argument or reason. 

Hopkins. 

SUAV'ITY, n. [L. suavitas ; Fr. suaoitf; 
It toaviid ; Sp. suacidad; from L. tuavis, 
sweet.] 

*1. Sweetness, in a literal sense. [Afot in 
use.] , Broom. 


SUB 

% S weetness, in a figurati v e senes; the* 
which is to the mind whet sweetest is to 
the tongue; sg r es sbl s n ssi; soft n ess; plea- 
santness ; hs, suaoity at manners; esmity 
of language, conversation or address. 

SUB, a Latin preposition, denoting seeder at 
below, used in English as a p«&t topx- 
press a subordinate degree. Before/ and 
p it is changed into those letters, as in suf- 
fer and suppose ; and before as, into that 
letter, as in summon. 

SUBAC'ID, a. [sub said acid.) Moderately 
add or sour ; as, a subacid juice.’ 

Arbutknot. 

SUBAC'ID, n. A substance moderately add. 

SUBAU'RID, a. [sub and acrid. J Moderate- 
ly sharp, pungent or acrid. Fioyer. 

SUB ACT', v. t. [L. subactus, subago ; sub 
and ago.] 

To reduce ; to subdue. [Afof m use.] 

Bacon. 

SUBACTION, s. The act of reducing to 
any state, as of mixing two bodies com- 
pletely, or of beating them to a powder. 

Bacon. 

SUBA6ITATION, n. [L. subagkatio.] Car- 
nal knowledge. Ch. Jtelig. Appeal. 

SU'BAII, n. In India, a province or viceroy- 
ship. 

SU'BAIIDAR, n. In India, a viceroy, ortiie 
governor of a province , also, a native of 
India, who ranks as captain in the Euro- 
pean companies. 

SU'BAHSHIP, «. The jurisdiction of a 
subahdar. 

SUBALTERN, a. [Fr. subalterns ; L. tub 
and altemus.] 

Inferior, subordinate; that in different re- 
spects is both superior and inferior ; as, a 
subaltern officer. It is used chiefly of mili- 
tary officers. 

SUBALTERN, n. A subordinate officer in 
an army or military body. It is applied to 
officers below the rank of captain. 

SUBA LTERN'ATE, o. [supra.] Succes- 
sive , succeeding by turns. Hpokcr 

SUBALTERNATION, n. State of inferi- 
ority or subjection. 

2. Act of succeeding by course. 

SUBAQUAT'IC, ] a [h. sub and aqua, 

SUBAQUEOUS,/ water.] Being under 
water, or beneath the surface of water. 

Darwin. 

SUBASTRAL, a. [tub and astral ] Be- 
neath the stars or heavens ; terrestnaL 

Warburton 

SUBA STRINGENT, a. Astringent iu a 
small degree. 

SUBAX'ILLARY, a. [L. and axilla, the 

Placei* under the axil or angle formed by 
the branch of a plant with the stem, or by 
a leaf with the branch. Darwin. 

SUB-BE'ADLE, n. [sub and beadle.] An 
inferior or under beadle. 

SUB-BRIGADIE'R, s. An officer in the 
hone guards, who ranks as comet Encyc. 

SUBC'ARBURETED, a. Carbureted in an 
inferior degree; or consisting of one prime 
of carbon and two of hydrogen. Ure. 

SUB-CELESTIAL, a. [tub andctlsstial.] 
Being beneath the heavens; as, tu b cdtst ial 
glorias. QltmulU. 
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SUB-CENTRAL, a. Being under t be can- SUBDIVIDE, e. i To be subdivided. , 

SU^H-ANTEB,^— "2SE» * ^ ^ ” ‘"1 

tlflileif nranenfnr I 


SUB 

•objection ; opprtwed ; crushed; tamed, 
softened. 


i Sr* *‘a * mmDeT P»* SUBDUEMENT, w. Conquer [Ne< mud] 

m toehMW j ■ daputy of th. pwcantof SUBDIVIDING. DivMiw Into Ball- SbJ. 

- rr -i •*“ part* that which is already divided. SUBDU’ER, n. One who conquer* end 


SOBCLA'VIAN, a. [L. «i and <M>, • SUBDIVISION, «. Th. it rf wMividing b 'l?K* *»<» * ■£**** r - 

Sfantod under th. deride or eollor boo. ; « «P™*u* . prt into ««1I.. I** »• Thrtwhid, .ubd.„ 

-S^SSSS^M-^ 

the decTmiTbierSi subdMsieus of the the P° wer of «**«»• ; softening. 

An under committee; e part or division of cubit, u .pan, palm, and digit, an deduced SUBDUPLE, n. [L.e«£ and (Was, double. 1 
a committee. from the .hotter cubit. Arbutknet. Containing olio part of two. Wilkhii. 

SUB-CONSTELLATION, «. A mibotdi- SUB'DOLOUS, . a. [L. luMoim i «i end SUBDU'HLIUATlT. [J end JZTi 

SUBCONTRACTED. „ W JT J^JSS^L 


er parts that which is already divided. 
SUBDIVISION,*. The act of subdividing 
or separating a part into smeller parts. 


nate constellation. Brown. dolus, deceit.] 

SUB--CONTRACTED, a. [isi and con- Sly ; crafty ; cunning ; artful ; deceitful. 
traded.] f little used.] 

Contracted after a former contract Shat. SUBDOM'INANT, ». In music, the fourth 
SUB-CONTRARY, a. [sub and contrary.] note above the tonic, being under the do- 
Contrary in an inferior degree. In geo- mmant. 

tnetry, when two similar triangles are no SUBDU'ABLE, a. That mav be subdued 
placed as to have a common angle at their H ard, 

vertex, and yet their bases not parallel. Sl'BDU'AL, *. [from mbdue.] The act of 
Cyc. subduing. H'arbnrton. 

SUBCORD'ATE, a. fL. mb and cor, the SUBDU'CE, \ r. i. [L. subduco ; sub and 
heart] In shape somewhat like a heart. SUBDU-CT', / duco, to draw.] To with- 


S felfr& CUI ^ ng; " tftU; d8CeitfU1 ‘ SUBE'QUAL, a. [«* and eg**] Nearly 
iUBDOMTNANT, ». In miuic, the fourth sU'SkRATE, a. [L. sober, cork.] St 
mmaut° Ve thC “* be,I>g Undef Uie d °' fo ™ eA h y •«kric ^ i«* combination 
SUBDU'ABLE, a. That mav be subdued sUDERIcTa. Pertaining to corker «- 
™L,*. [from tubdue.] UoJtof tracted from it ; a, ^c ac.d. 
luS%ie.t SUB'EROSE,*. [L. standee, gnaw- 

SUBDUCT',/ duco, to draw.] To with- j n botany, having the appearance of being 
draw to take away gnawed ; appearing a. If a litUo eaten or 

Or from my .Ide subducting, took perhaps *L . ’ rr ° . 

More than enough. Milan ov^lm^jtu _ r 

2. To subtract by arithmetical operation. SU BEROUS, a Tfrom L. sober, cork J 
If out of that infinite multitude of antecedent 0f „ jT* . . - 

generations we should subduct ten — Hale. SUB I* l SC,*. [ I., subfuscus ; sub OXlAfus- 

ll (>^ withdrawing. ”* '*"*"'**32. moderately dark; brownish tew- 

IUBI)UE D ?ri:S‘ r™. i. . c <J!:,nt SofcLOWULAR, a. Having » form 


„ draw , to take away. 

SUBCOSTAL, a. [L sub and costa , a rib ] Or from my aide subducting, took prrhspt 

The subcostal muscles are the internal inter- More than enough. Milton 

costal muscle* Winslow. Cyc. 2. To subtract by arithmetical operation. 

SUBCUTANEOUS, a. [sai and cutaneous, If out of that infinite multitude of antecedent 
L. cutis, skin ] Situated under the skin.] generations we .hould subduct ten— Hale. 

SUBCUTIC'ULAR, o. [L. m£and cuticula, SUBDUCTION, n. The act of taking away 
cuticle.] or withdrawing. Hale. 

Being under the cuticle or scarf-skin. 2 Arithmetical subtraction. Hale 

Dartcm SUBDUE, r. t subdu ' [This is a compound 
SUBDE'ACON, n. [sub and deacon ] An word, and the Utter component part is 


under deacon; a deacon's servant, in the 
Romish church. AyUjjfe. 

SVHDE'ACONRY, \ n The order and 
SUBDE'ACONSHIP, / office of subdea- 
con w the Catholic church. 

SUBDE'AN, *. [sub and dean.] An under 
dean, a dean's substitute or vicegerent. 


^r d s^rA^ATfo^r-rL Jz 

contracted from tern. » u rd in ClL. lib ®UBII A8TATION, «. [L. «* *«(«, under 


contracted from some word in Class I)b 
orDg] 


i Tn * - , „ _ - .■»,{ « n puuuB .ale or auction, so called from the 

The order and 1. To conquer by force or the exertion of R,, m an practice. Burnet 

ice of mbdea- «uprrior power, and bring into permanent smtll VDltOSUU'U'l'HKT, n. A com- 

.ntjecon, to rcducf under dominton. d of . u , plmrcU<1 llyd ’ r ogcn with a 

■0. An under fhn. Ctey the Oanl. ; Angn atu. in „ | c ^ gS, h ,d«- 

: vicegerent. subdued Egj'pt; the hngluh subdued La- BU }nJ,urct 

, Ay, P% " ‘"y 11 " ° r SUn/NDltATlON, a. [ L. rah and iadteo.] 

ce and rank of quishmg r, but it implies also more perma- e^^ 0 f inrlientinir by signs. Harrow. 

nence of subjection to the conquering pow- .J, ^ , . , , 

and decuvlus.] than either of these words. SUBINFEUDATION, n [ni£and tn/euda- 

Joknson I will subdue *11 thine enemies. IChron.xvii. twn • Scc /eua. J 


SUBDE'ANERY, n. The office and rank of 
subdean. 

SUBDECOJPLE, a. [L. sub and deev plus.] 
Containing one part of teu. Johnson 
SUBDENT'ED, a. [**6 and dent.] Indent- 
ed beneath. Eniyc. 

SUBDEPOS'IT, n. That which is deposited 
beneath something else. Schoolcraft. 
SUBDERISO'RIOUS, a. [L. sub and den- 
sor.] Ridiculing with moderation or deli- 
cacy. [A r of m sore.] Afore 

SUBDlTlTIOUS, a. [L. subditiixus, from 


stubdo, to substitute 1 
Put secretly m the place of 


something else. I 


JBDIVERS'IFY, p. /. [«£ and diversify ] 
To diversify again what is already diver- 
sified. [Little used.] Hale. 

SUBDIVIDE, *. t. [sub and dstnde.] To di- 
vide a part of a thing into more parts ; to 
part into smaller divisions. 

In the rise of eight in too**, are two half 
touts, *o as if you divide the toon equally, 
the eight is but seven whole and equal notes : 
and if you subdivide that into half notes, as in 
the stop* of a late, it makes the number thir- 
teen. Bacon. 


[Little used.' 
5UBDIVERS* 


subjection , to reduce* under dominion. 

Thus Cesar subdued the Gauls ; Augustus 
subdued Egypt ; the English subdued Ca- 
nada. Subduing implies conquest or van- 
quishing, but it implies also more perma- 
nence of subjection to the conquering pow- 
er, than either of these words. 

I will subdue all thine enemies. 1 Chron.xvii, 

2. To oppress , to crush , to sink ; to over- L In law > tta «<* «> f enfeoffing bv a tenant 

power so as to disable from further resist- or feoffee, who holds lands of the crown ; 

ance the act of a greater baron, who giants land 

Nothing rould have subdu'd nature or a smaller manor to an inferior person. 

To surh slowness, but hb unkind daughters. By .11 Edward 111. all subinfeudations 

Shah. previous to the reign of king Edward I., 

If aught were worthy to subdue were confirmed. Blocks tone. 

The soul of man. Milton. 2. Under tenancy. 

3. To tame , to break by conquering a re- The widow la Immediate tenant to the heir, 

fractory temper or evil passions; to ren- by a kind of suhnfendnttim or under tenancy, 
der submissive ; as, to subdue a stubborn BUsdcstons. 

chad. SUBINGRES'SION, n. [L.sub and myres- 

4. To conquer , to reduce to mildness ; as, sus. ] 

to subdue the temper or passions. Secret entrance. [Not in use. J Boyle. 

5. To overcome by persuasion or other mild SUBJTA'NEOUS, a. [L sulntaneus.j bud- 
means , as, to subdue opposition by argu- den , hasty. 


means , as, to subdue opposition by argu- den , hasty, 
ment or intreaties. SUB'ITAN Y, a. Sudden. [Mat in use.] 

6. To overcome; to conquer; to captivate ; KUBJA'CENT, a. [ L. subjacens ,* sub and 

a* by charms. j<tcsu, to lie. J Lying under or below. 

7. To soften ; to melt, to reduce to tender- 2. Being in a lower situation, though not 

nets ; as, to subdue ferocity by tears. direct ly beneath. A man {diced on a hill, 

8. To overcome ; to overpower and destroy surveys the subjacent plain. 

the force of ; as, medicines subdue a fever. SU B'JLCT, a. [L. suLjsctus, from suhjido ; 

9. To make mellow ; to break ; as land ; al- sub utijaeio, to throw, that la, to dnve or 

so, to destroy, as weeds. force i t^getto ; 8p. sujslo.] 


den, hasty. 
SUB'ITAN Y, c 


The progenies of Cham sad Japhet swarmed 9 * To make mellow ; to break ; as land; al- 
lots colonies, and .those colonies were subdi- so, to destroy, as weeds. 
aided into many others— Dryden. SUBDU 'ED, yp. Conquered and reduced to 

Vol. II. 


sub and facie, to throw, that la, t 
force ; It. suygetto ; 8p. sujsto.] 
1. Placed or situate under. 



SUB 


SUB 


-—The eastern tower 

Whose height commands, as subject, all the 
vale, 

To see the fight. Shak. 

2. Being under the ]>ower and dominion of I 
another; at, Jamaica is subject to Great 
Britain. 

Esau was never subject to Jacob. Locke. 

3. Exposed, liable from extraneous causes; 
as, a country subject to extreme heat or 
cold. 

4. Liable from inherent causes; prone ; dis- 
posed. 

All human things are subject to decay. 

Dryden. 

3. Being that on which any thing operates, 
whether intellectual or material; as, the 
subject-mottcr of a discourse. Dryden. 
6. Obedient Tit iii. Col. li. 

SUB'JECT, n. [L. subjectus ; Fr. svjet ; It. 
cuggetlo.] 

1. One that owes alliance to a sovereign 
and is governed by his laws. The natives 
of Great Britain are sublet Is of the British 
government. The natives of the United 
States, and naturalized foreigners, are sub- 
jects of the federal government Men in 
free governments, are sulgects as well as 
citizens ; ns citizens, they enjoy rights and 
franchises ; as subjects , they are bound to 
obey the laws 

The subject must obey his prince, because 
God commands it, and human laws require it. 

Sun/t 

2. That on which any mental operation is 
performed , that which is treated or han- 
dled ; as, a subject of discussion before the 
legislature , a subject of negotiation. 

This subject for heroic song pleas’d me. 

Milton. 

The subject of a proposition is that concern- 
ing which any thing is affirmed or denied. 

Watts 

3. That on which any physical operation is 
performed , as, a subject for dissection oi 
amputation. 

4. That in which any thing inheres or exists 
Anger is certainly a kind of baseiicst, ns it 

appears welt in the weakness of thosr sub/ei is 
in whom it reigns Hat on 

3 The porson who is treated of, the hero 
of a piece. 

Authors of biography are apt to be prejudiced 
in favor of their subject. Middleton. 

(i. In grammar , tho nominative case to a 
verb passive. 

SUBJECT', v. t. To bring under the power 
or dominion of. Alexander subjected a 
great part of the civilized world to his do- 
minion. 

Firmness of mind that subjects every gratifi- 
cation of sense to the rule of right reason— 

Middleton. 

2. To put under or within the power of. 

In one short view subjected to our eye, 

Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties lie. 

Pops. 

3. To ensln\ e ; to make obnoxious. 

He is the most subjected, the most enslaved, 
who is so in his understanding. Locke. 

4 To expose ; to make liable. Credulity 
subjects a person to impositions. 

3 To submit ; to make accountable. 

God is not bound to subject his ways of ope- 
ration to the scrutiny of our thought*— 

6. To make subservient. 


SUB 

—Subjected to his service angel wings. 


7. To cause to undergo; as, to subject a sub- 
stance to a white heat ; to subject it to a I 
ngid test 

SUBJECTED, pp. Reduced to the domi- 
nion of another , enslaved ; exposed ; sub- 
mitted ; made to undergo, 

SUBJECTING, ppr. Reducing to submis- 
sion; enslaving, exposing; submitting; 
causing to undergo. 

SUBJECTION, n. The act of subduing ; 
the act of vanquishing and bringing under 
the dominion of another. 

The conquest of the kingdom and the sub- 
jection of the rebels — Hale. 

2. The state of being under the power, con- 
trol and government of another. The 
safety of life, liberty and property depends 
on our subjection to the laws. The isles 
of the West Indies are held in subjection 
to the powers of Europe. Our appetites 
and passions should be in subjection to our 
reason, and our will should be in entire 
subjection to the laws of God. 

SUBJECTIVE, a. Relating to the subject, 
as opposed to the object. 

Certainty — is distinguished into objective and 
subjertiw , objective, is when the proposition 
is certainly true of itself; and subjective, is when 
we arc certain of the truth of it. Watts 

SUBJECTIVELY, adv. In relation to the 
subject. Pearson 

SIJBJ OIN', v. t. [ sub and join ; L. subjungo.] 
To add at the end; to add after some- 
thing else has been Baid or written; as, 
to subjoin an argument or reason. [7/ is 
never used in a literal physical sense, to ex- 
press the joining of material things .] 

SUBJOIN'ED, pp. Added after something 
else said or written. 

SUBJOINING, ppr. Adding after some- 
thing else said or written. 

SUB'JUGATE, v. t [Er. subjuguer; L.sub- 
mgo , sub un&jugo, to yoke. See Yoke.'] 
To subdue and bring under the yoke of pow- 
er or dominion ; to conquer by force and 
compel to submit to the government or 
absolute control of another. 

He subjugated a king, and called him his 
vassal Baker. 

[Subjugate differs from subject only in im- 
plying a reduction to u more tyrannical or 
arbitrary n\wn , but they are often used as 
synonymous ) 

SUlVJU GATED, pp. Reduced to the abso- 
lute control of another. 

SUBJUGATING, ppr. Conquering and 
bringing under the absolute power of an- 
other. 

SUBJUGATION, n. The act of subduing 
and bringing under the power or absolute 
control of another 

SUBJUNCTION, a The act of subjoining, 
or state of being subjoined Clarke. 

SUBJUNCTIVE, o. [L subjunctivus ; Fr. 
subjonchf; It. soggtunto. See Subjoin.] 

1 . Subjoined or added to something before 
said or written. 

2. In orammar, designating a form of verbs 
which follow other verbs or words express- 
ing oondition, hypothesis or contingency ; 
as, “ veni ut me videos," I came that you I 
may see me, 4< -Si fecerint aequunv if 
they should do what is just 


3. Subjunctive is often used as a noun de- 
noting the subjunctive mode. * 

SUFLANATE, «. [L. tub and Ismm, wool] 
In botany, somewhat woolly. 
SUBLAPSATUAN, \ a. [L. sub and lapsus, 
SUBLAPS'ARY, ) fell.] Done after the 
apostasy of Adam. [See tne Nora.] 
SU&LAroAHIAN, n. One who mam tains 
the suhlapsarian doctrine, that the sm of 
Adam’s apostasy being imputed to all his 
posterity, God in compassion decreed to 
send his Son to rescue a great number from 
their lost state, and to accept of his obe- 
dience and death on their account. The 
decree of reprobation, according to the 
sublapsarians, is nothing hut a pretention 
or non-election of persons, whom God left 
as he found, involved in the guilt of Adam’s 
transgression without any personal sin, 
when he withdrew some omen as guilty 
as they. Hammond. 

Suhlapsarian is opposed to svpralapsa- 
rian. 

SUBLATION, n. [L. sublatio.] The act of 
taking or carrying away. Bp. Hall 

SUBLET, v. t. [«S and let.] To underlet ; 
to lease, as a lessee to another person. 
[ Unusual.] Smollett. 

SUBLEVATION, *. [L. svblevo.] The 
act of raising on high. 

* 'RIAN, it. An under librarian. 


SUBLIBRA 1 
SUBLIEUTENANT, 


it. An officer in the 


royal regiment of artillery and fusileem, in 
which are no ensigns, ana who is the same 
as second lieutenant. Eng. 

SUBLIGATION, «. [L. subligo; sub and 
tigo, to hind.] 

The act of binding underneath. 

SUBLFMABLE, a. [from sublime.] That 
may be sublimated; capable of being 
raised by heat into vapor, and again con- 
densed by cold. 

SUBLI'MABLENESS, n. The quality of 
being sublimable. 

SUB'LlMATK, v. t. [from sublime.] To 
bring a solid substance, as camphor or sul- 
phur, into the state of vapor by neat, which 
on cooling, returns again to the solid state 
[See Sublimation.] 

2. To refine and exalt ; to highthen ; to ele- 
vate. 

And a is his actions rose, so raise they still 
their vein, 

In words whose weight best suits a subli- 
mated strain. Dryden. 

SUB'LIMATE, a. The product of a subli- 
mation. Corrosive sublimate is the mnn- 
atc of mercury when it has undergone sub- 
limation. It is one of the most virulent of 
the mineral poisons. 

Blue sublmate , is a preparation of mercury 
with flower of brimstone and sal ammo- 
niac ; used tn painting. 

SUB'LIMATE, a. Brought into a state of 
vapor by heat and again condensed, as 
solid substances. 

SUB'LIMATED, pp. Brought into a state 
of vapor by beat, as a solid substance ; re- 
fined. 

SUB'LIMATING, ppr. Converting into the 
state of vapor by heat, and eondeusing , 
as solid substances. 

SUBLIMATION, n. The operation of 
bringing a solid substance into the state 
of vapor by heat, and condensing it again 



SUB 


SUB 


„ into ft solid by ooU. Sublimation bean 
the same relation to ft solid, thftt diatilla- 
tion does to ft liquid. Both prooesses pu- 
rify the snbetoneee to which they are se- 
verally applied, by separating them from 
the fixed and grower matters with which 
they are connected. 

2. Exaltation ; elevation ; act ofhigbthening 
or improving. 

Religion, the perfection, refinement end sub- 
Hmation of morality. South. 

SUBLI'ME, a. [L. sublsmis; Fr. It & Sp. 

1. High Jn place; exalted aloft. 

Sublime on these a tow'r of steel U rear’d. , 


jurymen. 

2. High in excellence; exalted by nature ; 
elevated. 

Can it be that souls sublime 
Return to vieit our terrestrial dime t Dryden. 

3. High in style or eentiment, lofty ; grand. 
Easy in style tby work, in seme sublime. 


4. Elerated by joy ; as, sublime with expec- 
tation Milton. 

5. Lofty of mien ; elevated in manner. 

Hia fair large front and eye sublime declar'd 
Absolute rule. Milton. 


SUBLI'ME, n. A grand or lofty style; a 
style that expresses lofty conceptions. 

The sublime rises from the nobleness of 
thoughts, the magnificence of words, or the 
harmonious and lively turn of the phrase — 

Adduon. 


SUBLI'ME, V. t. To sublimate, — which see. 

2. To raise on high Denham 

3. To exalt , to highteu ; to improre. 

The sun — 

Which not alone the southern wit sublimes, 

But ripens spirits in cold northern dimes. 

Pope 

iUBLI'ME, v. i. To be brought or changed 
into a state of vapor by neat, and then 
condensed by cold, eb a solid substance. 

Particles of antimony which will not sublime 
alone. Newton 

iUBLI'MED, pp Brought who a state of 
vapor by beat, and when cooled, changed 
to a solid state. 


lUBLI'MELY, adv. With elevated concep- 
tions , loftily ; as, to express one’s self tub- 
lime ly. 

In English lays, and all sublimely great, 

Thy Homer charms with all his anuent heat. 

Parnell. 

iUBLI'MENESS, n. Loftiness of style or 
sentiment , sublimity. 

>UBLI'MlNG,ppr. Sublimating, exalting 

lUBLIM'lTY, n. [Fr. sublmite; L. tubli- 
mitas ] 

1. Elevation of place ; lofty highth. 

2. Highth in excellence, loftiness of nature 
or character ; moral grandeur; as, God’s 
incomprehensible sublimity . Raleigh. 

The sublimity of the character of Christ owes 
nothing to his historians. Buekmtmter 

3. In oratory and composition, lofty con- 
ceptions, or such conceptions expressed in 
corresponding language, loftiness of senti- 
ment or style. 

Milton's distinguishing excellence lies in the 
sublimity of his thoughts. Addison. 

tUBLIN'GUAL, a. [L. sub and lingua, the 
tongue.] 

Situated under the tongue; as, the sub- 
Ungual glands. Cote. 


SUB 

SUBLUNAR, \ a. [Fr. subhnsnrs ;L. sub 
SUBLUNARY, / and huso, the moon.] 
Literally, beneath the moon; hotenWenory, 
which is the word chiefly used, denotes 
merely terrestrial, earthly, pertaining to 
this world. 

All things sublunary an subject to change. 

Dryden. 

SUBLUXATION, a. [sei and luxation.-] 
In surgery , a violent sprain ; also, an in- 
complete dislocation. 

SUBMARINE, a. [L.«*A and mmrmus , from 
mare, the sea.] 

Being, acting or growing under water in the 
toft ; as, submarine navigators ; submarine 
plants. 

SUBMAX'ILLARY, a. [L. strand maxilla, 
the jaw-bone.] 

Situated under the jaw. Med. Repos. 
The submaxillary glands are two salivary 
glands, situated, one on either side, imme- 
diately within the angle of the lower jaw. 

Wttlar. 

SUBME'DIANT, n. In mute, the sixth 
note, or middle note between the octave 
and subdominant. Jiusby. 

SUBMERGE,® t. submerj 1 . [L .submeryo; 
sub and mergo , to plunge.] 

1 . To put under water ; to plunge. 

2. To cover or overflow with water; to 
drown. 

So half my Egypt was submerg'd Shak 

SUBMERGE, r. t. submerj 1 . To plunge un- 
der water, as swallows. 

SUBMERG'ED, pp. Put under water ; over- 
flowed. 

SUBMERG'ING,ppr. Putting under water, 
overflowing. 

SUBMERSE, 1 a. svbmers' [L submer- 
SUBMERS'ED, / sue ] Being or growing 
under water, as the leaves of aquatic 

J dants. 

BMER'SION, n [Fr. from L submersus.] 
1. The act of putting under water or caus- 
ing to he overfloweil ; as, the submersion 
ofan isle or tract of land. Hale, 

2. The act of plunging under water; the 
act of drowning. 

SUBMIN'KBTER, \ ®. t. [L. subministro; 
SUBMIN'ISTRATE, / refcand mmistro ] 
To supply ; to afford. [Not in use.] llale. 
SUBMIN'ISTER, ®. i To subserve ; to be 
useful to 

Our passions — submintsicr to the best and 
worst of purposes. L’Esfrtmgr 

[Not in use ] [See Minister and Admi- 
nister ] 

SUBMIN'ISTRANT, a. Subservient, serv- 
ing in subordination [Not tn use.] Baton. 
SUBMINISTRATION, n The act of fur- 
nishing or supplying. [JVef in use.] 

Holton. 

SUBMISS', a. [L sub missus, submttto ] Sub; 
missive; humble; obsequious. [Rarely 
used, and m poetry only 1 Milton. 

SUBMISSION, f*. [L. submissio, from sub- 
* nltto; Fr. sounission , It. sommemone.] 

I. The act of submitting; the act of yielding 
to power or authority ; surrender of the 
person and power to the control or govern- 
ment of another. 

! 'tis a mere French 


We English warriors wot not wtul it d 


2. Acknowledgment of inferiority or depend- 
ence; humble or suppliant behavior. 

in all su b m issi o n and humility, 

York doth prevent himself unto your high- 
ness. Am. 

3. Acknowledgment of a fault ; confession 
of error. 

Be not as extreme in submission, as In of- 
fense. Shak. 

4. Obedience; compliance with the com- 
mands or laws of a superior. Submission 
of children to their parents is an indispen- 
sable duty. 

5. Resignation ; a yielding of one’s will to 
the will or appointment of a superior with- 
out murmuring Entire and cheerftil sub- 
mission to the will of God is a Christian 
duty of prime excellence. 

SUBMISSIVE, «i. Yielding to the will or 
power of another ; obedient. 

2. Humble; acknowledging one’s itifori 
ority ; testifying ono’s submission. 

Her at his feet submissive In distress. 

He thus with peaceful words uprais’d. 

Milton 

SUBMISSIVELY, adv. With submission , 
with acknowledgment of inferiority ; hum- 
bly. 

The goddess, 

Soil in her tour, submissively replies. 

Dryden 

[ SUBMISS'I V ENESS, n. A submissive tem- 
per or disposition. 

2. Humbleness ; acknowledgment of infc 
nonty. 

3. Confession of fault. 

Frailty gets pardon by snbmitsivenets. 

Herbert 

SUBMISS'LY, adv. Humbly; with sub- 
mission. [Little used. J Taylor 

SUBMISS'NESS, n. Humbleness; obedi- 
ence. [Little used .J Burton. 

SUBMIT', v. t. [L. submit to; mb, undor, and 
mitto, to send ; Fr. soumeUre ; It. sommet- 
tere ; Sp. some ter. J 

1. To let down ; to cause to sink or lower. 
Sometimes tile hill submits itself s whilr. 

Dryden 

\ This use of the word ts nearly or wholly 
obsolete.] 

2. To yield, resign or surrender to the pow- 
er, will or authority of another , with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

Ill turn to thy mistress, and submit thyself 
under her hand Urn xvi 

Wives, submit yout si lues to your own hus- 
bands. F,ph. v. 

Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man. 

1 Pel ii 

3. To refer ; to leave or rommit to the dis- 
cretion or judgment of another; as, to 
submit a controversy to arbitrators; to 
submit a question to the court. 

SUBMIT', v. i. To surrmder , to yield one's 
person to the power of another ; to give 
up resistance. The enemy submitted. 

The revolted provinces presently submitted. 

Middleton 

2. To yield one’s opinion to the opinion or 
authority of another. On hearing the 
opinion of Uie court, the counsel submitted 
without further argument 

3. To lfc subject ; to acquiesce in the au- 
th ority of another. 

Te thy husband's will 
Thine shall submit. Milton. 

4 P 2 
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4. To be submissive ; to yield without mur- 
muring. 

Our religion requires us — to submit to pain, 
disgrace and even death. Rogsrs. 

SUBMITTED, jap. Surrendered; resigned; 
yielded; referred. 

SUBMITTER, ft. One who submit*. 
SUBMITTING, ppr. Surrendering; re- 
signing; yielding; referring to another for 
decision. 

SUBMULTIPLE, n. (See Multiply.] A 
number or quantity which is contained in 
another a certain number of times, or is 
an aliquot part of it Thus 7 is the sub- 
multiple of 56, being contained in it eight 
times. The word is used as an adjective 
also ; as, a submultiple number ; tubmuUt- 
ple ratio. Cyc 

SUBNA8'CENT, a. [L. tub and nascor] 
Growingunderneath. 

SUBNECT', v. t. [L. subnecto .] To tie, 
buckle or fasten beneath. [Not in use.] 
Pope. 

SUBNORMAL, n. [L. tub and norma, a 
rule.] 

A subpcrpendicular, or a line under the per- 
pendicular to a curve. 

SUBNUDK, a. [L. tub and nudus, naked.] 
In botany, almost naked or bare of leaves. 

Lee 

SUBOBSCU'RELY, adv. Somewhat ob- 
scurely or darkly. Donne 

SUBOCCJ FETAL, a. Being under the oc- 
ciput ; as, the suboccipitcd nerves. Parr. 
SUBOCTAVE, \ o. [L. tub and octavus 
SUBOCTUPLE, / or octuple .] Contain- 
ing one part of oight. Wilkins. Arbuthnot. 
SUBOC'ULAR, a. [L.«u5 and oru/us] Be- 
ing under the eye. harrow. 

SUBORBIC'ULAR, [a. [L. tub and or- 
SUBORBIC'ULATE, / biculatus.] Almost 
orbiculate or orbicular ; nearly circular. 

Martyn. Say. 

SUBORDINACY, n. [See Subordinate.] 

1. The state of being subordinate or subject 
to control; as, to bring the imagination to 
act in subordinacy to reason. Spectator. 

2. Series of subordination. [Little uted ] 

Temple. 

SUBOR'DINANCY, n. [Not m we.] See 
SUBORDINACY. 

SUBORDINATE, a. [ L. tub and or dinatus , 
from ordo, order.] 

1. Inferior in order, in nature, in dignity, 
in power, importance, &c. ; as, subordinate 
officers. 

It was subordinate, not enslaved, to the un- 
derstanding. South. 

2. Descending in a regular series. 

The several kinds and subordinate species of 
etch, ere easily distinguished. Woodward. 
SUBORDINATE, v. t. To place in an order 
or rank below aomething else; to make or 
consider as of less value or importance ; 
as, to subordinate one creature to another ; 
to subordinate temporal to spiritual things. 

2. To make subject; as, to subordinate the 
psssions to reason. Scott. 

SUBORDINATED, pp. Placed in an in- 
fonor rank ; considered as of inferior im- 
portance; subjected. 

SUBOllDINATELY, adv. I n* a lower 
rank or of inferior importance. 

2. In a series regularly descending. 

Decay of Piety. 
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SUBORDINATION, ». [Ft. See Subordi- 
nate.] 

1. The state of being inferior to another ; 
inferiority of rank or dignity. 

• 2. A series regularly descending. 

Natural creatures having a local subordina- 
tion— Holiday. 

3. Place of rank among inferiors. 

— Persons, who in their several eubordinations 
would be obliged to follow the example of their 
superiors. Swift. 

4. Subjection ; state of being under control 
or government 

The most glorious military achievements 
would be a calamity and a curse, if purchased 
at the expense of habits of subordination and 
love of order. /. Eoarte. 

SUBORN', v t. [Fr. suborner ; It. tubor- 
nare , Sp .tvbomar; L . subomo ; tub and 
omo. The sense of omo, in this word, 
and the primary sense, is to put on, to fur- 
nish. Hence subomo, to funiish privately, 
that is, to bribe ] 

1. In law, to procure a person to take such 
a fulue oath as constitutes perjury. 

Alack stone. 

2. To procure privately or by collusion. 

Or else thou art suborn’d against his honor. 

Shak. 

3. To procure by indirect means. 

Those who by despair suborn their death. 

Dryden. 

SUBORNATION, n. [Fr.] In law, the 
crime of procuring a person to take such 
a false oath as constitutes peijury. 

Blackstone. 

2. The crime of procuring one to do a crimi- 
nal or bad action. Shak. Swift 

SUBORN 'ED, pp. Procured to take a false 
oath, or to do a bad action. 

SUBORN'ER, n. Oue who procures another 
to take n false oath, or to ao a bad action. 
SUBOltN'ING, ppr. Procuring one to take 
a false oath, or to do a criminal action. 
SUBO'VATE, a. [L. sub and ovatus, from 
ovum, an egg.] 

Almost ovate ; nearly in the form of an egg. 

Martyn. 

SUBPE'NA, n. [L. sub and poena, pam, 
penalty.] 

A writ commanding the attendance in court 
of the person on whom it is served ; as 
witnesses, &c. 

SUBPE'NA, v. t. To serve with a writ of 
subpena , to command attendance in court 
by a legal wnt 

SUBPERPENDICULAR, ». [sub and per- 
pendicular.] 

A subnormal, — which see. 
SUBPET'IOLATE, «. [tub and vetiole.] In 
botany, having a very short petiole. Martyn. 
SUBPRI'OR, n [sub and prior.] The vice- 
gerent of a prior ; a clauatral officer who 
1 assists the prior. South. Cyc. 

SUBPUR'CHASER, h. A purchaser who 
i buys of a purchaser. 

SUBQUAD'RATE, a. Nearly square. Say. 
SUBQU AD'RUPLE, a. [sub and quadruple.] 
Containing one part of four ; os, subquad- 
ruple proportion. Wuktns. 

SUBQUlN^iUEFID, a. [sub and quingue- 
fid.] Almost quinquefid. Lee. 

SUBQUINTUPLE, o. [tub and quintuple.] 
Containing one part oif five ; as, tuhquin- 
tuple proportion. Wilkins. 


SUBRAMOUS, a. [L. sub and ramosut, 
full of branches.] 

In botany, having few branches. Lee. 

SUBRECTOR, n. [sub and rector.'} A rec- 
tor’s deputy or substitute. WaUon. 

SUBREPTION, n. [L. tubreptio, from sub- 
repo, to creep under.] 

The act of obtaining a favor by surprise or 
unfair representation, that is, by suppres- 
sion or fraudulent concealment of farts. 

Diet. 

SUBREPTI'TIOUS, a. [L. surrepHtius, 
supra.] 

Falsely crept in ; fraudulently obtained. 
[See Surreptitious.] 

SUBB.OGATE, *>. t. [L. subrogo.] To put 
in the place of another. [Not in use. See 
Surrogate.] 

SUBROGATION, w. In the civil law, the 
substituting of one person in the place of 
another and giving him his rights. Encyc. 

SUBROTUND', a. [L. tub mid rotundas, 
round.] Almost round. Lee. 

SUBSALI'NE, a. Moderately saline or salt. 

Encyc. 

SUB'SALT, n. A salt with less acid than is 
sufficient to neutralize its radicals; or a 
salt having an excess of the base. Diet. 

SUBSCAFULAR, a. [L. tub and scapula.] 
The subscapular artery is the large branch 
of the axillary artery, which rises near 
the lowest margin of the scapula Cyc. 

SUBSCRI'BE, r t. [L .subscribo, sub and 
tcribo, to write ; Fr. tonscrire ; It. soscri- 
vere; Sp. subscribe.] Literally, to write 
underneath. Hence, 

1. To sign with one’s own hand; to give 
consent to something written, or to bind 
one’s self by writing one’s name beneath ; 
as, parties subscribe a covenant or con- 
tract , a man subscribes a bond or articles 
of agreement 

2. To attest by writing one’s name beneath; 
as, officers sttbscribe their official acts; and 
secretaries and clerks subscribe copies of 
records. 

3. To promise to give by writing one’s name , 
as, each man subscribed ten dollars or ten 
shillings 

4. To submit [Not in use.] Shak. 

SUBSCRI'BE, v i. To promise to give a 

certain sum by setting one’s name to a 
paper. The paper was offered and many 
subscribed. 

2. To assent ; as, I could not subscribe to 
his opinion 

SUBSCRI'BED, pp. Having a name or 
names written underneath. The petition is 
subscribed by two thousand persons. 

2. Promised by writing the name and sum. 
A large sum is subscribed, a 

SUBSCRIBER, n. One who subscribes; 
one who contributes to an undertaking by 
subscribing. 

2. One who enters his name for a paper, 
book, map and the like. 

SUBSCRIBING, ppr. Writing one’s name 
underneath ; assenting to or attesting by 
writing the name beneath ; entering one’s 
name as a purchaser. 

SUBSCRIPTION, a. [L .subscripts.] Any 
thing, particularly a paper, with names 
subscribed. 

2. The act of subscribing or writing one’s 
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e underneath; name mbeeribed ; rig- 


3. Consent or attestation given by under- 
writing the name. 

4. The act of contributing to any underta- 
king. 

5. Sum subeeribed ; amount of sums sub- 
We apeak of an individual sub- 

, or of the whole subscription to a 


6. Submission ; obedience. [iVot m use. 1 
SUBSECTION, a. [L.«6 and sectio.} The 
part or division of a section; a subdivision ; 
the section of a section. Diet. 

SUBSECOJTIVE, a. [L. subsequor, subse- 


Followmg in a train or succession. [ Little 
used.'] 

SUBSEM'ITONE, n. In music, the sharp 
seventh or sensible of any key. 
SUBSEPTUPLE, a. [L. sub and septuplus.] 
Containing one of seven parts. Wilkins. 

SUBSEQUENCE, a. [L. subsequor , subse- 
quent , sub and sequor, to follow ] 

A following ; a state of coming after some- 
thing. Grew. 

SUBSEQUENT, a. [Fr. from L. subse- 
quent , supra.] 

1. Following in time; coming or being 
alter something else at any tune, indefi- 
nitely; as, subsequent events, subsequent 

S ee or years ; a period long subsequent to 
e foundation of Rome. 

3. Following in the order of place or succes- 
aion ; succeeding ; as, a subsequent clause 
in a treaty What is obscure in a passage 
may be illustrated by subsequent words 
SUBSEQUENTLY, adv. At a later time 
in time after something else. Nothing 
was done at the first meeting ; what was 
subsequently transacted, 1 do not know. 

2. After something else in order These 
difficulties will be subsequently explained. 
SUBSERVE, v. t. subserv'. [L. subservio 
tub and tervto, to serve.] 

To serve in subordination , to serve instru- 
mentally. In most engines, we make the 
laws of matter subserve the purposes of art. 
Not made to rule, 

But to subserve where wisdom bears com- 
mand. Milton. 

SUBSERVIENCE, I n. Instrumental use ; 
SUBSERVIENCY, / use or operation that 
promotes some purpose. 

— The body, wherein appears much 
use and subserviency to infinite functions. 

Bentley. 

There is a regular subordination and sub- 
serviency among all the parts to beneficial 
ends. Cheynt. 

SUBSERVIENT, a. [L. subservient.] Use- 
ful as an instrument to promote a purpose; 
serving to promote some end. 

Hammond had an incredible dexterity, 
scarcely ever reading any thing which he did 
not make subservient in one kind or other. Fell 
2. Subordinate ; acting as a subordinate in- 
strument These are the creatures ofj 
God, subordinate to him, and subservient 
to his will. 

These ranks of creatures are subservient one 

SUBSERVIENTLY, adv. In a subserrimt 


SUBSES'SILE, o. [L. sub and «**&.] In 
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batmjf. almost asmOt ; haring vary short 
footstalks. Mmtyn. Lee. 

SUBSEXTUPLE, a. fL.eubuodeex^vlus.] 
Containing one part m six. WUkms. 
SUBSIDE, e. i. [L. subside ; sub and side, 
to settle. Sae At] 

1. To sink or foil to the bottom ; to settle 
as lees. 

2. To fall into a state of quiet ; to cease to 
rage ; to be calmed ; to become tranquil. 
Let the passions subside. The tumults of 
war will subside. Christ commanded, and 
the storm subsided. 

3. To tend downwards ; to sink ; as, a sub- 
siding hill. The land subsides into a plain. 

4. To abate ; to be reduced. 

In esses of danger, pride sod envy naturally 
subside. Middle tom. 

SUBSIDENCE, \ a. The act or process of 
SUBSIDENCY, / sinking or falling 
the lees of liquors. 

2. The act of sinking or gradually descend- 
ing, as grouud. Burnet. 

SUBSIDIARY, a. [Fr. subsidiasrs; L .sub- 
sidiaries. See Subsidy.] 

1. Aiding; assistant, fomishing help. Sub- 
sidiary troop* are troops of one nation 
hired by another for military service. 

2. Furnishing additional supplies; ai 
subsidiary stream. 

SUBSIDIARY, ». An assistant; an auxi- 
liary ; he or that which contributes aid or 
additional supplies. Stephens. 

SUBSIDIZE, v. t. [from subsidy,'] To fUr- 
nish with a subsidy; to purchase tho as- 
sistance of another by the payment of a 
subsidy to him Great Britain subsidised 
some of the German powers in the late 
war with France. 

SUBSIDIZED, pp Engaged as an auxili- 


ary by means of a subsidy. 
'’"""IDIZING, ppr. " 
ubsidi 


Purchasing the as- 


SUB'Si; 

sistance of by 
SUB'SIDY, h. [Fr. subside, L. subsidium, 
from subtido, literally to be or sit under or 
by.] 

1. Aid in money; supply given; a tax 
something furnished for aid, as bv the 
people to their prince; as, the subsidies 
granted formerly to the kings of England. 

Subsidies were a tax, not immediately i 
property, but on persons in respect of tin 
reputed estates, after the nominal rate of 
4k. the pound for lands, and 2s. 8 d. for 
goods. Blachstone. 

2. A sum of money paid by one prince or 
uation to another, to purchase the service 
of auxiliary troops, or the aid of such fo- 
reign prince in a war against an enemy. 
Thus Great Britain paid subsidies to Au- 
stria and Prussia, to engage them to resist 
the progress of the French. 

SUBSIGN, r. t. subst'ne. [ L. subtigno ; sub 
and tigno, to sign ] • 

To sign under ; to write beneath. [ Little 
need.] Camden. 

SUBS1GNATION, n. The act of writing 
the name under something for attestation. 
[Little used.] 

SUBSIST', v. i. [Fr. subsitter ; It sussistere ; 
Sp. subsistir ; L. subsisto ; sub and tislo, 
to stand, to be fixed.] 

1. To be ; to have existence ; applicable to 
matter or spirit. 

2. To continue; to retain the present state. | 
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Firm we subsist, bet possible to ***] 

3. To live; to be maintained with food and 
clothing. How many of the htotona not 
subsist on the labors of others! How many 
armies have subsisted on plunder ! 

4. To inhere; to have extstenee by to**” 1 ® 
of something else; as, qualities that suWst 
in substances. 

SUBSIST', v. t To feed ; to maintain; to 
support with provisions. The king s«w- 
sisted his troops on provisions plundered 
from the enemy. 

SUBSISTENCE, \ a. [Fr. subsistence; It. 
SUBSISTENCY, / >ww(ou.] Real be- 
ing ; as, a chain of dlffbring subsistences. 

6 OlanviUe. 

Not only the thing* had subsistence, but the 
very images were of tome creature* existing. 

StilUnyJmet. 

2. Competent provisions ; means of sup- 
porting life. 

Hi* viceroy oould only propose to himself a 
comfortable subsistence out of the plunder of 
hi* province. Addison. 

3. That which supplies the means of living, 
as money, pay or wages. 

4. Inherence in something else; as, tho sub- 
sistence of qualities in bodies. 

SUBSI STENT, o. [L. subsists ns.] Having 
real being; as, a subsistent spirit. Brown. 
2. Inherent ; as, qualities subsistent in 
matter. Bentley. 

SUB'SOIL, n. [sufi and soil.] Tho bed or 
stratum of earth which lies between the 
surface soil and tho base on which they 
rest. Cyr. 

SUBSPE'CIES, n. [raft and species.] A sub- 
ordinate species , a division of a species. 

Thomson. 

SUBSTANCE, n. [Fr.; It. tuslanta, Sp 
substancia ; L. substantia , substo; tub ami 
sto, to stand.] 

1. In a general tense, being; something ex- 
isting by itself, that which really is or ex- 
ists , equally applicable to matter or spirit. 
Thus the soul of man is called an imma- 
terial substance, a cogitative substance, a 
substance enduod with thought We say, 
a stone is a hard substance ; tallow is a soft 
substance. 

2. That which supports accident* 

That which sutoist* by itself I* called sub- 
stance ; that which subsists In and by another, 

I* called a mode or manner of being If aits. 

3. The essential part; the mam or material 
part. In this epitome, we have the tub- 
stance of the whole book. 

This edition Is the same in substance with 
the Latin. Burnet. 

4 Something real, not imaginary; some- 
thing solid, not empty. 

Heroic rlrtuo did hi* action# guide, 

And he the substance, not th* appearance 
chose Dryden. 

5. Body ; corporeal nature or matter. 

The qualities of plants am mors various than 
those of animal substances. Arbuiknot. 

6. Goods; estate; means of Bring. Job's 
substance wss seven thousand sheep, three 
thousand camels, lee. Job L 

Wa are — exhausting oar substance, but not 
for our own interest. Swift. 

SUBSTANTIAL,*. Belonging to substance ; 
real; actually existing. 
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frthti tlheitt would haw hit chance to be a 
reel end substantial agent, he U more stupid 
than the vulgar. Bentley. 

2. Real ; solid ; true j not seeming or ima- 
ginary. 

If happiness be a substantial good. Denham. 
The tubttantial ornaments of virtue. 

L'Estrange. 

3. Corporeal; material. 

The rainbow appears like a tubttantial arch 
in the sky. Wattt. 

4. Haring substance; atrong; etout; solid; 
as, substantial doth ; a substantial fence 
or mite. 

5. Possessed of goods or estate; responsi- 
ble ; moderately wealthy ; as, a substantial 
freeholder or farmer; a substantial citizen. 

Addison. 

SUBSTANTIALITY, n. Tbo state of real 
existence. 

2. Corporeity ; materiality. 

The soul U a stronger to such gross substan- 
tiality . Glanmlle. 

SUBSTANTIALLY, adv. In the manner 
of a substance ; with reality of existence. 

In him bis Father shone, substantially ex- 
press’d. Mtlton 

2. Strongly; solidly. Clarendon 

3. Truly ; solidly ; really. 

The laws of this religion would make men, if 
they would truly observe them, subitantially 
religious towards God, chaste and temperate. 

Tt Hot son 

4. In substance ; in the main ; essentially. 
This answer is substantially the same as 
that before given. 

5. With competent goods or estate. 
SUBSTANTIALNESS, ». The state of 

being substantial. 

2. Firmness; strength; power of holding or 
lasting ; as, the substantialness of a wall or 
column. Wotton. 

SUBSTANTIALS, *. plur. Essential parts 

Ay life. 

SUBSTANTIATE, v. t. To make to exist. I 
AyUffe 

2. To establish by proof or competent evi- 
dence ; to verify ; to make good ; os, to 
substantiate a charge or allegation ; to sub- 
stantiate a declaration. 

Canning . Adams. Dexter. Ch.Obs. 
SUB'STANTI VE, a Betokening existence , 
as, the substantive verb. Arbuthnot. 

2. Solid ; depending on itself. [AW in use.] 
Bacon. 

SUB'STANTIVE, n. In grammar, a noun 
or name; the part of speech which ex- 
presses something that exists, either ma- 
terial or immaterial. Thus man, horse, 
city, goodness, excellence, are substantives. 
f Better called name , L. nomen, or even 
Mow/!, a corruption of itomei*.] 
SUB'STANTI VELY, adv. In substance, 
CBsontially. 

2. In grammar, as a name or noun. An ad- 
jective or pronoun may bo used substan- 
tively. 

SUB'STILE, n. and stile.] The line of a 
dial on which the stile is erected. Encyc, 
SUBSTITUTE, t>. t. [Fr. eubstituer ; It. 
SHshtuire ; Sp. substituir ; L. substituo ; 
sub and statuo, to set.] To put in the place 
of another. 

Some few venei are inserted or substituted 
in the room of others. Congreve, 

SUBSTITUTE, n. One person put iu the 


place of another to answer the same pur- 
pose. A person may be a eubstitute with 
rail powers to act for another in an office. 
Representatives in legislation are the sub- 
stitutes of their constituents. Hie ortho- 
dox creed of Christians is that Christ died 
as the substitute of sinners. 

2. One thing put in the place of another. If 
you have not one medicine, use another 
as its substitute. 

SUBSTITUTION, n. The act of putting 
ono person or tiling in the place of an- 
other to supply its place ; as, the substitu- 
tion of an agent, attorney or representa- 
tive to act for one in his absenoe ; the sub- 
stitution of bank notes for gold and silver, 
as a circulating medium. 

2. In grammar, syllepsis, or the use of one 
word for another. 

SUBSTRACT', v. t. [L. subtraho, subtrac - 
turn.] To subtract 

Noth. — Substract was formerly u»ed in analogy 
with abstract. But m modern usage, it is writ- 
ten according to the Latin, subtract. — See this 
word and its derivatives. 

SUBSTR ACTION, n. In lmt>, the with- 
drawing or withholding of some right. 
Thus the substruction of conjugal rights, is 
when either the husband or wife with- 
draws from the other and lives separate. 
The substruction of a legacy, is the with- 
holding or detaining of it from the legatee 
by the executor. In like manner, the 
withholding of any service, rent, duty or 
custom, is a substruction, for which the 
law gives a remedy. Blackstone. 

SUBSTRATUM, n. [L. substratus, spread 
under ; sub and stemo.] 

1. That which is laid or spread under, a 

layer of earth lying under another. In 
agriculture, the subsoil. Cyc 

2. In metaphysics, the matter or substance 
supposed to furnish the basis in which the 
perceptible qualities inhere 

SUBSTRUCTION, n. [L. substruction Un- 
der building Wotton. 

SUBSTRUCTURE, n. [L. sub and struc- 
ture.] An under structure ; a foundation 
SUBSTY'LAll, a. In dialing, the xubstylar 
lino, is a right line on which the gnomon 
or style is erected at right angles with the 
plane Diet 

SUB'STYLE, n [sub and style ] In dial- j 
ina, tin* lmo on which the gnomon stands 
SUBSULPH'ATE, «. A sulphate with an 
excoss of the base Thomsot, 

SUBSULT'IVE, \ a. [from L. subsultus, a 
SUBSULT'ORY , ) leap, from subsulto , 
sub and 

Bounding; leaping; moving by sudden leaps 
or starts, or by twitches. 
SUBSULT'ORILY, adv. In a bounding 
manner; by leapB, starts or twitches Bacon. 
SUJISULT'US, n. [L ] In medicine, a 
twitching or convulsive motion , as, sub- 
sultus tendinum. Coxe, 

SUBSU'ME, v. t. [L. sub and sumo.] To 
assume as a position by consequence. 

J Not used.] Hammond 

BTAN'GENT, n. In geometry, the part 
of the axis contained between the ordinate 
and tangent drawn to the same point in a 

’SUBTEND 1 , v. t. [L. sub and tendo, to 
stretch.] 


To extend under; as, the line c£ a triangle 
which subtends the right angle ; to subtend 
the chord of an arch. A line from the eve 
to a planet, subtends an angle of 40 de- 
grees with the horizon. 

SUBTEND'ED, pp. Extended under. 

SUBTF.ND'ING, ppr. Extending under. 

SUBTENSE, n. subtent'. [L. sub and tear 
««u.l The chord of an arch or arc. 

SUBTeFID, a. [L. sub and tepidus, warm.] 
Moderately warm. . 

SUBTER, a Latin preposition, signifies under. 

SUBTER'FLUENT, \ a. [L. subterfuens, 

SUBTER'FLUOUS, j subterfiuo.] Run- 
ning under or beneath. 

SUBTERFUGE, n. [Fr. from L. subter and 


fngio, to flee.] 

Literally, that to which a person resorts for 
escape or concealment ; henoe, a shift; an 
evasion , an artifice employed to escape 
censure or the force of an argument, or to 
justify opinions or conduct 
Affect not little shifts and subterfuges, to 
avoid the force of an argument. Watts. 

SUBTERRA'NE, n. [infra.] A cave or 
room under ground. Bryant. 

SUBTERRA'NE AN, \ a. [L. subter, un- 
SUBTERRA'NEOUS, / der, and terra, 
earth; Fr. eouferratn; It. sotterraneo.] 
Being or lying under the surface of the 
earth ; situated within the earth or under 
ground ; as, subterranean springs , a sub- 
terraneous passage. 

[Subterraneal and Subterrany, are not in use. ] 
SUBTERRA 'NITY, n. A place under 
ground [Not m use.] Broum 

SUBTERRANY, ». What lies under 
ground. [Not m use.] Bacon 

SUBTIL, o. [Fr. subtil; L. subtilis; It 
sottile. This word is often written subtle, 
but less properly.] 

1. Thin ; not dense or gross; as, subtil air , 
subtil vapor ; a subtil medium. 

2. Nice, fine, delicate. 

I do distinguish plain 

Each subtil line of her immortal face. Davies 

3. Acute ; piercing , as, subtil pain. Prior 
4 Sly; artful, cunning; crafty; insinua- 
ting, as, a subtil person , a subtil adversary 

5. Manned by art ; deceitful ; as, a subtil 
scheme. 

6. Deceitful; treacherous. Shak. 

7. Refined ; fine ; acute ; as, a subtil argu- 
ment. 

SUBTIL'IATE, r. t. To make thin. [ Not 

in use.] Harvey 

SUBTILIATION, n. The act of making 
thin or rare. [AW in use.] Boyle 

SUHTII/ITY, «. Fineness. Smellie. 

SUBT1LIZATION, «. [from subtilize.) 

1. The act of making subtil, fine or thin 
In the laboratory, the operation of making 
so volatile as to rise in steam or vapor 

Cheyne 

2. Refinement ; extreme acuteness 
SUBTILIZE, v. t. [Fr. subtitiser, from L. 

subtilts.] 

1 To make thin or fine ; to make less gross 
or coarse. Cheyne 

2. To refine ; to spin into niceties ; as, to 
subtilize arguments. 

SUBTILIZE, v. L To refine in argument , 
to make very nice distinctions. 

In whatever manner the papist might subti- 
lize — Mitnsr. 
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SUBTILLY, ode. Thinly; not densely. 

2. Finely ; not greedy or thickly. 

The opekeet bodies, If suMUy divided— be- 
come perfectly transparent. N* ' 

9. Artfully; cunningly craftily; 4 
scheme tubtiOu contrived 
SUBTILNESS, *. Tfcinneee ; raenee 
the subtilness of air. 

2. Fineness; acuteness; as, tbs subtslness of 
an argument. 

3. Canning; artfblness; as, the subtilness of 
a foe. 

SUBTILTY, n. [Yr.subtiHU; L. subHUias.] 

1. Thinness; fineness; exility ; in a physi- 
cal tense; as, the subtilty of air or light, 
the subtilty of sounds. Bacon. Grew. 

2. Refinement; extreme acuteness. 
Intelligible discourses are spoiled by too much 

subtilty in nice divisions. Locke 

3. Slyness in design ; conning; artifice, 
usually but less properly written subtlety. 

SUBTLE, a. [See Subtil.] Sly m design , 
artful; cunning; insinuating, applied to 
persons ; as, a subtle foe. 

2. Cunningly devised; as, a subtle stratagem. 
SUBTLY, ado. Slily ; artfully; cunningly. 
Thou seest how subtly to detain thee I de- 
vise. Milton 

2. Nicely , delicately. 

In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true. 

Pope 

SUBTRACT', v. t. [L. subtraho, subtract us , 
sub and traho , to draw.] 

To withdraw or take a part from the rest , 
to deduct Subtract 5 from 9, and the re- 
mainder is 4. 

SUBTR ACTED, pp. Withdrawn from the 
rest, deducted. 

SUBTRACTER, n. He that subtracts. ! 
2 The number to be taken from a larger 
number. [Not used.] [See Subtrahend 1 
SUBTRACTING, ppr. Withdrawing from 
the rest , deducting. 

SUBTRACTION, n. [L. subtract to.] The 
act or operation of taking a part from the 
rest. 

2. In arithmetic , the taking of a lesser num- 
ber from a greater of the same kind or de- 
nomination, an operation by which is found 
the difference between two sums. 
SUBTRACTIVE, a. Tending or having 
power to subtract. 

SUBTRAHEND', n. In arithmetic, the sum 
or number to be subtracted or taken from 
another. 

SUBTRI'FID, a. Slightly trifid. Mariya. 
SUBTRIP'LE, a. [#«A and triple.] Contain- 
ing a third or one part of three. Wilkins. 
SUBTRI PLICATE, «. In the ratio of the 
cubes. 

SUBTUTOR, a. [«ai and tutor ] An under 
tutor. Burnet. 

SUB'ULATE, a. [L. tubule, an awl.] In 
botany, shaped like an awl; awl-shaped 
A subulate leaf, is linear at the bottom, but 
gradually tapering towards the end. 

Martyn. 

SUBURB, \ n. [L. suburbium ; sub and 
SUBURBS,/ urbs, a city.] 

1. A building without the walls of a city, 
but near them; or more generally, the 
parts that lie without the walls, but in the 
vicinity at a city. The word may signify 
buildings, streets or territory. We say, a 
house stands in the suburbs; agaMenis 
situated in the suburbs of London or Paris. 


2. The confines ; the out part 

The suburb of their straw-built citadel. 

Milt". 

SUBURBAN, a. [L. Sftfctrfcmw. See Sub- 
urbs.] Inhabiting or being in the suburbs 

of a city. 

SUBURBED, a. Bordering on a suburb; 

haring a suburb on its out part Came. 
SUBURBICA'RIAN, \ e. [Low L. suburbi- 
SUBURIFiCARY, / cariut.] Being in 
the suburbs; an epithet applied to the 
provinces of Italy which composed the 
ancient dioceee of Rome. Barrow. 

SUBVARI'ETY, ». [sub and variety.] A 
subordinate variety, or division of a va- 
neti Mineralogy. 

SUBVKNTA'NEOUS, a. [L. subventoneus ; 
sub and rentus.] Addle ; windy. [A bad 
word and not in use.] Brown. 

SUBVENTION, a. [L.nrtwwio.] The act 
of coming under. 

!. Tie act of eoming to relief ; support , 
aid [ Little used ] Spenser. 

SUBVERSE, e. t. subnets'. To subvert. 

[Not m use.] Spenser. 

SUBVERSION, n. [Fr. from L. subversio. 
See Suhrcrt.] 

Entire overthrow ; an overthrow of the 
foundation , utter ruin ; as, the subversion 
of a government or state; the subversion 
of despotic jiower, the subversion of the 
constitution or laws , the subversion of an 
empire. 

SUBVERSIVE, a. Tending to subvert; 
having u tendency to overthrow and ruin. 
Every immorality is subversive of private 
happiness. Public corruption of morals is 
subversive of public happiness 
[SUBVERT, v. t [L subvert o ; sub and 
verfo, to turn, Fr. 8t Sp. subvertsr ; It, 
sovvertere 1 

1. To overthrow from the foundation; to 
overturn , to mm utterly . The northern 
nations of Europe subverted the Roman 
empire. He is the worst enemy of man, 
who endeavors to subvert the Christian re- 
ligion 'The elevation of corrupt men to 
ofiice will slowly, hut surely, subvert a re- 
publican government. 

Ibis would subvert the principles of all 
knowledge Locke. 

2 To corrupt, to confound; to pervert the 
mind, and turn it from the truth. 2 Tim. 11 . 
SUBVERTED, pp. Overthrown; overturn- 
ed ; entirely destroyed. 

SUBVERT'ER, n. One who subverts; an 
overthrower. 

SUBVERTING, jtpr. Overthrowing; en 
tirely dest roving. 

SUBWORK'E’lt, n. [sub and worker. ] A 
subordinate worker or helper. South. 
SUCCEDA'NEOUS, a. [L. succedaueu* , 
sub and cedo.] 

Supplying the place of something else ; be- 
ing or employed as a substitute. Boyle. 
SUCCF.DA'NEUM, n. [supra.] That which 
is used for something else, a hubetitute. 

Warburton. 

SUCCEE'D, \ v. t. The latter is the more 
SUCCE'DE, / analogical spelling, as in 
concede, recede. [Fr. succeder ; It. sue- 
cedere ; Sjp. suceder ; L. tuccedo ; sub and 
cedo, to give way, to pass.] 

1. To follow in order; to take the place 
which another has left; as, the king'sddestl 


•on succeed* his fitfber 00 the throat. John 
Adams su cc ee ded General Washington in 
the presidency of the United States. Lewis 
XVTII. of France has lately de c s a— d , and 
is succeeded by his brother Charles X. 

2. To follow; to corns after; to bo stibst- 
quest or consequent 
Those destructive eflbcts succeeded the cum. 


3. To prosper; to make successful. 

Succeed my wish, and second my design. 

Drydcn. 

SUCCEE'D, r. ». To follow in order. 

Not another comfort like to this, 

Succeeds in unknown fete. Shak. 

2. To come in die place of one that has died 
or quitted the placw, or of that which has 
preceded. Day succeeds to night, and 
night to day. 

Eqjoy till I return 

Short pleasures; for long woes «ure to succeed. 

Milt". 

Revenge succeeds to love, and rtge to grief. 

Drydcn 

3. To obtain the object desired ; to accom- 

J lish what is attempted or intended; to 
avo a prosperous termination. The enemy 
attempted to take the fort by storm, but did 
not succeed. The aseault was violent, but 
die attempt did not succeed. 

It la almost impossible for poets to succeed 
without ambition. Drydcn 

4. To terminate with advantage; to have u 
good effect. 

Spenser endeavored imitation In ths Shep- 
herd’s Kalcndsr ; but neither will It succud 
in English. Drydcn 

5. To go under cover. 

Or will you to the cooler rave succeed l 
[ Not much used.] Drydcn 

SUCCEEDED, po. Followod in order, 
prospered ; attended with success 
SUCCEE'DER, n. One that follows or comes 
in tho place of another ; a successor. [ But 
the latter word is ycurraUy used.] 
SUCCEEDING, ppr. Following In order, 
subsequent , coming after , as, in all suc- 
ceeding ages. He attended to the business 
in every sucrecilmy stage of Its progress. 

2. Taking the place of auodicr who has 
quitted the niaco, or is dead ; ns, a son suc- 
ceeding his rather; an officer succeeding his 
predecessor. 

3. Giving lucres* ; prospering. 
SUCCEEDING, n. The act or state of 
jirosjieriiig or having sin cess. There is a 
good prospect of his succeeding. 

SUCCESS', n. [Fr. sucecs; L. success us, 
from succcdo.J 

1. Tie favorable or prosperous termination 
of any thing attempted , atormiriation which 
answers the purpose intended , properly in 
a good sense, but often in a baa seme. 

Or teach with more success her son, 

Ths vires of the time to shun Walter, 

Every reasonable nun cannot blit wish me 
m ecru In this attempt. Tillotim 

He not discoursgid in s laudable undertaking 
at the III success ot the first attempt Anon. 

Military successes, above alt others, elevate 
the minds of • people. AHerbury 

2. Succession, f Not in use.] Spenser 
[Sort. Success without an epithet, generally 
mean# s prosperous issue. J 
SUCCESSFUL, a. Terminating in accom- 
plish tog what b wished or intended; iiav 
mg the desired effect; hence, in a good 
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sense, prosperous; fortunate; happy; as, 
a successful application of medicine; a suc- 
cmful experiment in chimistry or in agri- 
culture , a successful enterprise. 

2. In a bad sense f as, a successful attempt 
to subvert the constitution. 
SUCCESSTULLY, adv. With a favorable 
termination of what is attempted ; pros- 
perously; favorably. 

A reformation successfully carried on — 

SUCCESSTy LNESS, n. Prosperous 
clusion; favorable event; success. 

Hammond. 

SUCCESSION, n. [Fr. from L. successio.] 
1 A following of things in order ; consecu- 
tion; series of things following one an- 
other, either in time or place. Thus we 
speak of a succession of events in chrono- 
logy, a succession of kings or bishops, and 
a succession of words or sentences. 

2. The act of succeeding or coming in the 
place of another ; as, tin’s happened after 
the successton of that prince to the throne. 
So we speak of the succession of heirs to 
the estates of their ancestors, or collateral 
succession. 

3. Lineage ; an order or series of descend- 
ants. 

A long succession must ensue. Milton. 

4. The power or right of coming to the in- 
heritance of ancestors. He holds the pro- 
perty by the title of succession. 

What people m so void of common sense, 

To vote succession from a native prince t 

Dryden. 

Succession of crops , in agriculture, is more 
generally called rotation. 

SUCCESSIVE, a. [Fr success./; It sue- 
cessivo.] 

1. Following in order or uninterrupted 
course, as a series of persons or things, 
and either in time or place , as, the suc- 
cessive revolutions of years or ages, the 


an absolute property in them so long as the cor- 
poration subsists. Blackstone. 

SUCCIDOJOUS, a. [L. succiduus ; sub and 
cado.l Ready to fall; falling. {Little used . ] 

8UCCIFEROUS, a. [L. suceue, juice, and 
fero, to bear.] Producing or conveying 

SUCCINATE, n. [from L. succmum, am- 
ber.] A salt formed by the suodnic acid 
and a base. 

SUC'CINATED, o. Impregnated with the 
acid of amber. 

SUCCINCT', a. [L. succmctus ; sub and 
ctngo, to surround.] 

1. Tucked up; girded up, drawn up to per- 
mit the legs to be free. 

His habit fit for speed succinct. Milton. 


[. Little used."] 

2. Compressed into a narrow compass; 
short ; brief ; concise ; as, a succinct ac- 
count of the proceedings of the council. 

Let all your precepts be succinct and clear. 

Roscommon. 

SUCCINCTLY, adv. Briefly; concisely. 
The facts were succinctly stated. 

SUCCINCTNESS, n. Brevity; conciseness; 
as, the succinctness of a narration. 

SUCCIN'IC, a. Pertaining to amber; drawn 
from amber ; as, the succtnic acid. 

SUCCINITE, n. [L. succmum, amber.] A 
mineral of an amber color, considered as 
a variety of garnet It frequently occurs 
in globular or granular masses, about the 


such as have a juicy and soft dam, as dis- 
tinguished from such as are ligneous, hard 
ana dry. Thus the grasses are succulent 
herbs, as are peas, beans and the like. 

SUCCUMB', v. i. [L, succumbo ; sub and 
citmbo, cubo, to lie down.] 

1. To yield; to submit; tm, to succumb to u 
foreign power. 

2. To yield; to sink unresistingly; as, to 
succumb under calamities. 

SUCCUMB'ING, ppr. Yielding; submitting; 
•inking. 

SUCCUSSATION, «. [L. succusso, to 

shake.] A trot or trotting. Broun. 

2. A shaking ; succussion. 

SUCCUS'SION, ».] L. succutsio, from suc- 
cusso, to shake ; sub and quatso.] 

1. The act of shaking; a shake. 

2. In medicine, a shaking of the nervous 


successive kings of Egypt The author 
holds this strain of declamation through 
seven successive pages or chapters. 

Send the successive ills through ages down 
Prior. 

2. Inherited by succession ; as, a successive 
title ; a successive empire. [ Little used.] 
Shak. Raleigh. 

SUCCESSIVELY, adv. In a series or or- 
der, one following another. He left three 
sons, who all reigned successively. 

The whiteness at length changed successively 
into blue, indigo and violet. Newton. 

SUCCESSIVENESS, n. The state of being 
succesaive. Hale. 

SUCCESS'LESS, a. Having no success; 
un prosperous , unfortunate ; failing to ac- 
complish what was intended. 

Successless all her soft caresses prove. Pope. 

Best temper’d steel ncMiiliu prov’d in field. 

Phillips. 

SUCCESS'LESSNESS, n. Unproipcrous 
conclusion. Boyle. 

SUCCESS'OR, n. [L.] One that succeeds or 
follows; one that takes the place which 
another has left, and sustains the like part 
or character ; correlative to predecessor ; 
as, the successor of a deceased king; the 
successor of a president or governor; a 
man’s son and successor. * 

A gift to a corporation, either of lands or of 
Chattels, without naming their successors, vesta 


SUC'CINOUS, a. Pertaining to amber. 
SUC'COR, v. t. [Fr .secounr; It. soccorrere, 
Sp. socorrsr ; L. succurro ; sub and curro, 
to run.] 

Literally, to run to, or run to support; hence, 
to help or relieve when in difficulty, want 
or distress ; to assist and deliver from suf- 
fering ; as, to succor a besieged city ; to 
succor prisoners. 

. He is able to succor them that are tempted. 

! Heb u 

SUC'COR, n. Aid ; help ; assistance , par- 
ticularly, assistance that relieves and de- 
livers from difficulty, want or distress. 

My father 

Flying for succor to his servant Banister — 
Shak j 

2. The person or thing that brings relief. 
Tho city when pressed received succors 
from an unexjiected quarter. 

The mighty succor which made glad the foe. 

Dryden 

SUC'CORED, pp. Assisted; relieved. 
SUC'CORER, «. He that affords relief; a 
helper ; a deliverer. 

SUC'CORLESS, a. Destitute of help or re- 
lief. Thomson. 

SUC'CORY, ». Wild endive, a plant of the 
genus Cichorium. 

SUC'COTASII, «. In America, a mixture of 
green maiz and beans boiled. The dish, 
tu well as the name, is borrowed from the 
native Indians. 

SUC'CUBA, \ n. [L. sub and cuio.] A pre- 
SUC'CUBUS, / tended kind of demon. 

Mir. for Mag. 

SUC'CULENCE, \ a. [See Succulent.] Jui- 
SUC'CULENCY, / ciness; as, the succu- 
lence of a peach. 

SUCCULENT, «. [Fr.; L. succulentus, from 
w succus, juice.] 

Full of juice ; juicy. Succulent plants are 


parts by powerful stimulants. Co re. 

SUCH, a. [It is possible that this word may 
be a contraction of Sax. ypelc, j-jpyle, G. 
solch, D. zolk. More probably it ia the 
Russ, sitze, sitter, our vulgar sichy, or the 
old Scotch sich. Qu. Lat. sic.] 

1. Of that kind ; of the like kind. We never 
saw such a day ; wc have never had such 
a time as tho present 

It has as before the thing to which it re- 
lates. Give your children such precepts 
as tend to moke them wiser and better. 

It is to be noted that the definitive ad- 
jective a, never precedes such, but is placed 
between it and the noun to which it refers; 
as, such a man , such an honor. 

2. The same that. This was the state of 
the kingdom at such time as the enemy 
landed. 

3. The same as what has been mentioned. 
That thou art happy, owe to God , 

That thou continu’it such, owe to thyself 

Milton. 

4. Referring to what has been specified. I 
have commanded my servant to be at such 
a place. 

5. Such and such, is used in reference to a 
person or place of a certain kind. 

The sovereign authority may enact a law, 
commanding such and such an acnon. South. 
SUCK, v.t. [Sax yucan, yuccan , O.saugen; 
D. zutycn ; Sw. suga , Dan. suer, contract- 
ed , Ir. sagham ; W. sugaw , L. sugo ; Fr. 
sucer ; It. suceiare, succhtare ; Sp. & Port 
sacar, to draw out ] 

1. To draw with the mouth, to draw out, 
as a liquid from a cask, or milk from the 
breast, to draw into the mouth. To such 
is to exhaust the air of tho mouth or of a 
tube ; the fluid then rushes into the mouth 
or tube by means of the pressure of the 
surrounding air. 

2. To draw milk from with the mouth ; as, 
the young of an animal sucks the mother 
or dam, or the breast 

3. To draw into the mouth ; to imbibe ; as, 
to suck in air; to suck the juice of plants. 

4. To draw or drain. 

Old ocean suck'd through the porous globe. 

Thomson. 

6. To draw in, as a whirlpool; to absorb. 

Dryden. 

6. To inhale. 

To suck m, to draw into the mouth; to im- 
bibe ; to absorb. 



SUB 

Timet amt, to draw out with toe i 


ffe aura up, to draw iato to* mouth. 

SUCK, r. £ To draw by otheaeting fee air, 
m wRh the mouth, or with a tube. 

3. To draw the breast; as, a child, or the 
young of say animal, is first nourished by 


3. To draw in ; to imbibe. 

SUCK, a. The act of drawing with the 
mouth. Boyle. 

2. Milk drawn from the breast by the mouth. 

Shot. 

SUCKLED, pp. Drawn with toe mouth, or 
with an instrument that exhausts the air; 
imbibed; absorbed. 

SUCK'ER, n. He or that which draws with 
toe mouth. 

2. The embolus or piston of a pump. Boyle. 

3. A pipe through which anything is drawn. 

4. The shoot of a plant from the roots or 
lower part of the stem ; so called perhaps 
from its drawing its nourishment from the 
root or stem. 

5. A fish, celled also remora: also, a name 
of toe Cyclopterus or lump-fish. 

Diet. Nat. Hitt. 

6. The name of a common rirer fish in New 
England. 

SUCK'ER, v. t. To strip off shoots; to de- 
prive of suckers ; as, to tucker maiz. 

SUCK'ET, n. A sweetmeat for the mouth. 

Cleavcland. 

SUCK'ING, ppr. Drawing with the mouth 
or with an instrument; imbibing; absorb- 

SUcIt'IN G-BOTTLE, n. A bottle to be 
filled with milk for infants to suck instead 
of the pap. Locke. 

SUCK'LE, n. A teat [Not in ute.] 

SUCK'LE, v. t. To give suck to; to nurse 
at the breast. Komulus and Remus are 
fabled to have been ruckled by a wolf. 

SUCK'LED, pp. Numd at the breast 

SUCK'LING, ppr . Nursing at the breast 

SUCK'LING, n. A young child or animal 
nursed at the breast Ps. viit. 

2. A sort of white clover Cyc. 

SUCTION, n. [Fr.] The act of socking or 
drawing into the mouth, as fluids. 

Beyle. Arbuthnot. 

2. The act of drawing, as fluids into a pipe 
or other thing. 

SUDAK, a. A fish, a species of Perea. 

Tooke. 

SU’D ARY, n. [L. tudarium, from tudo, to 
sweat] 

A napkin or handkerchief [Not mun^ 

SUDATION, it [L .tudotio.] A sweating. 

SUDATORY, n. [L. ndatorum, from tudo, 
to sweat] 

A hot house; a sweating bath. Herbert. 

SUDATORY, •. Sweating. 

SUDDEN, «. [Sax. joben ; Fr. tmdam; 
Norm, toubdaia ; L, tubUanmt.] 

1, Happening without previous notice; 
— * ^ ^ritbout the com-* 


SI JW 

*• Heety; violent; rash; miphato; pot- 
to****. [Not i» use.] Stmk. 

SUDDEN, V An anexaectod oc 
rarprise. [Net m use.] 

On « tuiden, sooner than was expected ; 
without toe usual preparatives. 

How ut thou test, bow sa a eeidee knit 


[Of e widen, is not usual, and bless 
elegant] 

SUDDENLY, ode. In 


oqpected t 


isoddsn tour trooblsth thee. JobxxU. 

Per when they shall say, peace and asfcty, 
“ * * somsdi^onthmDi 

1 Them v. 


ner, unexpectedly ; haatily ; without pre- 
paration. 

Therefore his calamity shall come ndienty, 

2. Without premeditation. 

SUDDENNESS, a. State of being sudden ; 
a comingor happening without prsrious 
notice. The tuddemuu of the event pre- 
cluded preparation. 

SUDORIFIC, a. [Fr. rado rifique; L. mior, 
sweat, and facie, to make.] 

Causing sweat; exciting perspiration ; as, 
tudortilc herbs. Bacon. 

SUDORIFIC, is. A medicine that produces 
sweat or sensible perspiration. Cose. 
SUDOROUS, a. [L. eudor, sweat.] Consist- 
ing of sweat Brown. 

SUDS, n. tmg. [Qu. W. tux, moisture, or its 
connection with ttttke , todden.] Water 
impregnated with soap. 

To le in the tudt, to be in turmoil or diffi- 
culty ; a familiar pirate . 

SUE, r. t. tu. [Fr. insure, to follow, L. «#- 
quor. See Seek and Assay.] 

1 . To seek justice or right from one by legal 
process; to institute process in law against 
one ; to prosecute in a civil action for the 
recovery of a real or supposed right; as, to 
tut one for debt , to tut one for damages 
in trespass. Mattb. v. 

2. To gain by legal process. 

3. To dean the beak, as a hawk; a term of I 

falconry. 1 

To imp out, to petition for and take out ; or 

to apply for and obtain , as, to tut out a writ 
in chancery, to tut out a pardon for a 
criminal. 

SUE, v. i. To prosecute; to make legal 
claim ; to seek for in law ; as, to tut for 
damages. 

2. To seek by request ; to apply for ; to pe- 
tition ; to entreat. 

By adverse destiny constrain’d to tut 
For counsel and redress, he nut to you. 

Pope. 

3. To make interest for ; to demand. 

Cesar came to Rome to tut for the double 

honor of a triumph and the consulship 

SU'ED, pp. Prosecuted; sought in law. 
SU'ET, n. [W. twyveni turyved, a surface, 
coating, tuet, yest, Ac.] 

The fat iff an animal, particularly that about 
the kidneys; lard. Witeman, 

SU'ETY, a. Consisting of suet, or resem- 
bling it ; as, a truly substance. Sharp. 
SUFFER, «. t. [JL tufero ; tub, under, and 
/ere, to bear; aa we say, to undergo ; Fr. 
toufrir; It eeffenre; Sp, mfnr. See Bear.] 
1. To feel or bear whet is painful, disagree- 
able or distr ee ripg , either to the body or 
mind; to underao. W* suffer pain of body; 
far pm of mind. Tbe criminal 
r poauhme&t ; tbe sinner tufert the 
eteeueeknee in tob Hfs, and boon- ] 


sot 

~> edfer toe wrath atm M i n i mi 

God. We often suffer wrangi m amer 
abum; we tufer iajuatioe. 

8. To endure; to support; to Mri# l|»to 

to sink under. 

Our spirit and strength satire, 
Strongly to nftr and support oer ptout. 


3. To allow; to permit; not to 1 

hinder. Will you suffer younslf to be to- 
salted t 

1 epfer them to enter end possess MUtm. 

Thou shah in any wise rebuke thy neighbor, 
and not tufer sin upon him. Lev. xla. 

4. Te undergo; to be affected by. Sub- 
stances tufer an entire change by toe ac- 
tion of fire, or by entering into new oom- 


d. Tb sustain ; to be affected by ; as, to •*/- 
Ur loos or damage. 

SUFFER, e. i. To feel or undergo pain of 
body or mind; to bear what is in convenient. 
We tefUr with pain, sickness or sorrow. 
We esjfirr with anxiety. We sq/er by evils 
past and by anticipating others to come. 
We tnfftr from ffear and from disappointed 
hopesT 

2. To undergo, as punishment. 

The <hther was first condemned to tuftt on 
a day appointed, and the son afterwards, the day 
following. Clarendon. 

3. To be injured; to sustain lorn or damage. 
A building tufert for want of seasonsole 
repairs. It b just that we should tufer for 
neglect of duty. 

Public business tufert by private infirmities. 

SUF'FERABLE, a. That may be tolerated 
or permitted; allowable. 

2. That may be endured or borne. Wotton. 
SUF'FERABLY, ado. Tolerably; so ee to 
be endured. Additon. 

SUFFERANCE, ». The bearing of pain ; 
endurance; pain endured ; misery. 

He must not only die, 

But thy unkindness shell the death draw out 
To llng’rlng tuferance. Sink. 

2. Patience ; moderation ; a bearing with 
patience. 

But hasty best tomp’ring with ndfermet 
wise. Spenttr. 

3. Toleration; permission; allowance; oe- 

S ative consent by not forbidding or hinder- 
ig. 

In process of tints, sometimes by inference, 
sometimes by special leave and fetor, they 
erected to themselves oratories. Hoo ke r, 
In their beginning, they are weak and wan, 
But soon through nf trance grow to farAU 
end. denser. 

An eitate at ref trance, in law, b where a 
person comes into possession of bad by 
lawful title, but keeps it after toe title 
ceases, without positivs leave of the turner. 


SUFFERED, pp. Borne, undergone; per- 
mitted; allowed. 

SUFFERER, n. One who endures or under- 
goes pain, either of body or mind { one 
who sustains in convenience or lose; at, 
tuferrrt by poverty or sickness. Mas ire 
tuftrert by fire or losses at set; (by era 
tufertrt by tbs ravage* of m enemy ; still 


and follies 
2. One that penults or eJkmt. 
SUFFERING, ppr. Ratting; 
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Jffh 1 , inconvenience or damage; permit- 8UFFLAM1NATE, e. t. [L. atfihmen , a ; 

SUF'f'EEING^a. The bearing of pain, in- IVstim ; to impede [iVo< m«#*.] Marrow. 
convenience or loss ; pain endured ; die- SUFFLATE, v.t [L txfio; sub ondfio, 
trim, lot* or injury incurred; as, stgfsr- to blow.] 

mgs by pain or sorrow; sufferings by want To Mow up; to inflate. [Little need.] 
or by wrong*. Bailey. 

SUFFICE, v. i. evfft'oe. [Fr. eoffire / L. tuf- SUFFLATION, n. [L.nfflatio.] The act 
Jicio ; tub &nd facto.'] of blowing up or inflating. Colei. 

To be enough or sufficient; to be equal to SUFFOCATE, 1 . 1. [Fr.nffojmer; It mrf- 


te end proposed. fogare ; Sp tufocar ; L. tuffoco; tub and 

To recount Almighty work* focus, or its root] 

What worde or tongue of wrap h can suffice f 1# j 0 c hoke or kill by stopping respiration. 

_ . , Milton. Respiration may be stopped by the inter- 

FICE. v. t. suM'ze. To tatisfv: to con- c L i"L: .. 


S U G 

3. Aid; a e ristsw oe ; m LaMmm. [ATof in* 
we.] 

SUFFRAG'INOUS, «. [L. mffrago, the pat- 
tern or hough.] 

Pertaining to the knee joint at a beast 
SUFFRUTI COUS, a. [L. mb and frutieo- 


tut ; frvttx, a shrub.] 

In botany, under-shrubby, 


or part shrubby ; 
he base, but the 


SUFFICE, e. t. sufi'ze. To satisfy; to con- 
tent; to be equal to the wants or demands 
of. 

Let It svffict thee 5 speak no more to me of 
this matter. Deut Ui 

Lord, show us the Father, and it nfficetk us. 

John xiv. Ruth 11. 

2. To afford ; to supply. 

Tht .pow’r appeas'd, with wind suffic'd the 
sail. [Not in use.] Dry den 

SUFFICED, ftp. suffi'zed. Satisfied, ade- 
quately supplied. 

SUFFI"CIENCy, n. The state of being 


ception of air, as in hanging and strang- 
ling, or by the introduction of smoke, 
dust or mephitic air into the longs. Men 
may be suffocated by the halter ; or men 
may be suffocated in smoke or in carbonic 
acid gas, as in mines and wells. 

And let not hemp his windpipe suffocate. 

Shak. 


'mil. [Not in use.] Dryden 2. To stifle ; to destroy ; to extinguish ; as, 

SUFFICED, pp. tuffi'zed. Satisfied , ade- to Rotate fire or live coals. 

quately supplied. A swelling discontent is apt to suffocate and 

8UFFI"CIENCY, n. The state of being strangle without passage. Collier. 

adequate to the end proposed. SUFFOCATE, a. Suffocated. Shak. 

His sufficiency is such, that he bestows and SUFFOCATED, pp. Choked ; stifled, 
possesses, his plenty being unexhausted. SUFFOCATING, ppr. Choking ; stifling. 

2. Qualification for any purpow. * ' SUFFOCATINGLY, adv. So as to suffo- 
I am not so confident of my own sufficiency i “» _ 


SUFFOCATINGLY, adv. So as to suffo- 
cate ; as, suffocatingly hot. 


as not willingly to admit the counsel of others. SUFFOCATION, n. The act of choking 
K. Charles or stifling ; a stopping of respiration, either 
3. Competence ; adequate substance or by intercepting the passage of air to and 


An elegant sufficiency, content 


4. Supply . . . 

ftind Watts. 

4. Ability; adequate power. 

Our sufficiency is of God 2 Cor. ill 
fl. Conceit; self-confidence. [See Sclf-suffi- 

SUFF^IENT, a. [L. sufficient ] Enough , 


by intercepting the passage of air to and 
from the lungs, or by inhaling smoke, dust 
or air that is not respirable. 


equal to wants ; ample stock or 2. The act of stifling, destroying or extin- 


SUFFFCIENT, a. [L. sufflciens ] Enough , 
equal to the end proposed ; adequate to A digging under ; an undermining, 
wants ; competent ; as, provision sufficient Bp. Hall. 

for the family; water sufficient for the SUFFRAGAN, a. [Fr. suffragant ; It suf- 
voyage ; an army sufficient to defend the fraganeo , L. suffragans , assisting ; tuffrar 
country. gor, to vote for, to favor.] Assisting ; as, 

My grace is sufficient for thee. 2 Cor. xli. a suffragan bishop. 

2. Qualified; competent; possessing ade- SUFFRAGAN, n. A bishop, considered as 
quate talents or accomplishments ; as, a an assistant to his metropolitan ; or rather, 


mushing. 

SUFFOCATIVE, o. Tending or able to 
choke or stifle ; as, suffocative catarrhs. 

Arbuthnol. 

SUFFOS'SWN, n. [L. stffossio; sub and 


man sufficient for an office. Shak. 

3. Fit; able ; of competent power or ability. 
Who Is sufficient for these things f 2 Cor. ii. 
SUFFICIENTLY, adv. To a sufficient 
degree ; enough ; to a degree that an- 


an assistant bishop. By 26 Henry VIII. 
suffragans are to be denominated from 
some principal place in the diocese of the 
prelate whom they are to assist 

Bp. Barlow. 


clothing; a man efficiently qualified for SUFFRAGATE, v. t. [L. tfffragor.] To 
the discharge of his official duties vote with. [ATof in use/] Hale. 

SUFFICING, ppr. eif'zmg. Supplying SUFFRAGATOR, a. [L.] One who as- 
what is needed ; satisfying. lists or favors by his vote. Bp. of Chester. 

SUFFI'SANCE, w. [Fr.] Sufficiency; plen- gUFFRAGE, n. [L. suffrage; Ft .suf- 


NCE, a. [Fr.j Sufficiency; plen- SUFFRAGE, a. [L. tuffragtum ; Fr. tuf- 
ty. [Not in use.] Spenser. /ray* / Sax. jrjuBgnan, to ask, G. fragen.] 

SUFFIX, a. [L. stffflaue, tyffigo ; sub and 1. A vote; a voice given in deciding a con- 
ftgo, to fix.] troverted question, or in the choice of a 

A letter or syllable added or annexed to the man for an offioe or trust Nothing can 

end of a word. Parkhurst. M. Stuart. ^ rao re gratefal to a good man than to 

SUFFIX', v. t To add or annex a letter or be elevated to office by the unbiased nrf- 

■yllable to a word. Jragss of face enlightened dticens. 

SUFFIX'ED, pp. Added to the end of a Leetandus and St Austin confirm by their 
word. * ntfrofc* the observation made by heathen 

SUFFIXING, ppr. Adding to the end of a « writer*. Mterbury. 

wwd. 2. United voice of persons in public prayer. 


permanent or woody at the base, but tee 
yearly branches decaying; as sage, thyme, 
hyssop, 8te. Martyn. Cye. 

SUFFIPMIGATE, e. t. [L .suffumgo.] To 


apply fumes or smoke to the internal parti 
01 the bodv. as in medicine. 
SUFFUMiJaTION, n. Fumigation; tee 
operation of smoking any thing, or rather 
of ajrpljring fames to tee internal parts of 

2. A term applied to all medicines that are 
received into tee body in tee form of 
fames. Cue. 

SUFFU'MIGE, ». A medical fame. 

* Harvey. 

SUFFU'SE, v. t. suffu’ze. [L. tvfusus , rtff- 
fundo; rub and /undo, to pour.J 
To overspread, as with a fluid or tincture ; 
as, eyes suffused with tears; cheeks tiff- 
fused with blushes. 

When purple light shall next suffuse the skies. 

Pops. 

SUFFU'SED, pp. Overspread, as with a 
fluid or with color. 

SUFFU'SION, n. [Fr. from L. sufusio.] 

1. The act or operation of overspreading, as 
with a fluid or with a color. 

2. The state of being suflbsed or spread 
over. 

To those that have the jaundice or like stff- 
fusitm of eyes, objects appear of that color. 

Bay 

3. That which is suffused or spread over. 
SUG, n. [L. sugo, to suck.] A kind of worm. 

Walton. 

SUGAR, *. SHUG'AR. [Fr. sucre ; Arm. 
suer; Sp. azucar ; It zuechero ; G. sucker , 
D. suiker, Dan .tokker, tukker; Sw .socket; 
W . sugyr ; Ir.siacra, L . taceharum ; Gr. 
O 6 j 

eunxupo ; Pers. Ar. j£s^s sukkar ; Sans 

scharkara ; Slavonic, zakar. It is also in 
the Syr. and Etb.] 

1. A well known substance manufactured 
chiefly from tho sugar-cane, arundo sac- 
charffera ; but in the United States, mat 

S uantities of this article are made from 
tie sugar maple; and in France, a few 
years since, it was extensively manufac- 
tured from the beet The saccharine liquor 
is concentrated by boiling, which expels 
the water ; lime is added to neutralise the 
acid that is usually present; the grosser 
impurities rise to the surface, and are se- 
parated in the form of scum ; and finally 
as the liquor cools, tee sugar separates 
from tee melasses in grains. The sirup 
or melasses is drained off, leaving tee su- 
gar in the state known in commerce by the 
name of row or muscovado sugar. This is 
farther purified by means of day, or more 
extensively by bullocks’ blood, which 
forming a coagulant, envelops tee impu- 
rities. Thus clarified, it takes tea names 
of lump, loaf, refined, Ste. acoording to tee 
different degrees of p urific a ti on. Sugar 
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k a proximate element of the vegetable 
kingdom, and is found ia most ripe , fitdto, 
aaamany farinaceous note. By amenta* 
two, sugar ia ooaverted into alcohol, and 
hence forma the bads of thoee substances 
which are used for making intoxicating 
liquors, as melaaoes, grapes, apples, malt, 
foe. 

The ul tima te elements of sugar are oxy- 
gen, carbon and hydrogen. Of* all vege- 
table principles, it ia considered by Dr. 
Rush as the moat wholesome and nutri- 
tious. 

2. A chimical term ; as, the sugar of lead. 
SUGAR, e. t. SHyG'AR. To impregnate, 
season, cover, sprinkle or mix witn sugar. 

Cratkatc. 

2. To sweeten. 

Bat flattery still in sugar'd words betray*. 

Denham. 

Sugar of lead, acetate of lead. ' 

Sy GAR-CANDY, n. [sugar and candy.] 
Sugar clarified and concreted or crystal! red, 
in wliioh state it becomes transparent 
SyG'AR-CANE, n [sugar and cane.] The 
cane or plant from whose juice sugar is ob- 
tained. 

iVG'AR-HOUSE, n. A building in which 
sugar is refined. 

3UG'AR-L6AF, n. A conical mau of re- 
fined sugar. 

Jl’CVAR-MILL, n. A machine for pressing 
out the juice of the sugar-cane. 
SyG'AR-MITE, n. [ sugar and mi/e.] A 
winged insect ; lepisma. 

The lepisma sacchanna is an apterous 
or wingless insect, covered with silvery 
scales. Ed. Encyc. 

iyG'ARrPLUM, it. [sugar and p/um.] A 
species of sweetmeat in small balls. 
iyG'ARY, a. Tinctured or sweetened with 
sugar; sweet; tasting like sugar. 

2. Fond of sugar, or of sweet things. Todd. 

3. Containing sugar. Ash. 

4. Like sugar. Ash 

JUGES'CENT, «. [L. sugens, sucking.] Re- 
lating to sucking. Paley 

iUG'GEST, v.t. [L. suggero, suygestus ; sub 
and gero ; It suggervre; Fr. tugger er. j 

1. To hint; to intimate or mention in the 
first instance; as, to suggest a new mode of 
cultivation; to suggest a different scheme 
or measure ; to suggest a new idea. 

2. To offer to the mind or thoughts. 

Some idess are suggested to the mind by all 
the ways of sensation snd reflection. Locke. 

3. To seduce; to draw to ill by Insinuation. 
Knowing that tender youth u soon suggested. 

[Not <a use.] Skak 

4. To inform secretly. 

We must suggest the people. Skak. 

[Net in use.] 

1UG6ESTED, pp. Hinted; intimated. 
(UGGESFER, n. One that suggests. 
1UGGESTION, n. [Fr ; from suggest.] A 
hint; a first intimation, proposal or men- 
tion. The measure was adopted at the 
euggeetion of an eminent philosopher. 

2. Presentation of an idea to the mind ; as, 
the suggestions of fancy or imagination ; 
the suggestions of conscience. 

3. Insinuation; secret notification or incite- 
ment Skak. 

4. In Um, information without oath. 


SUGGESTIVE, a. Cmtrintxf a hint or 

intimation. 

SUG'GIL, e.t [L. suyyilk.] Todafoma. 

[Ato# ia we.l Parker. 

SUG'GILATE, c. t. [L. suggUh.] To baat 
black and blue. [Ate ia sms.] Wiseman. 
SUGGILATION, n, A black and blue 
mark; a blow; a bruise. [Atefows.] 
SUICIDAL, a. Partaking of the crime of 
suicide. 

SU'ICIDE, n. [Fr. from L. mticuthm ; « 
and ctrdo, to stay.] 

1. Self-murder; the act of designedly de- 

stroying one’s own Ilfs. To con sti tuts sui- 
cide, the person must be of years ot discre- 
tion and of sound mind. BlacktUmt. 

2. One guilty of self-murder ; a felo da se. 
SUICISM, for Suicide , is not in use. 
SUIL'LAGE, n. [?r. souilkge.] Drain of 

filth. [06*.] Wotton. 

SU'ING, ppr. of Sue. Prosecuting. 

SU'ING, «. [Fr. suer, to sweat, L. sudo.] 
The process of soaking through any thing. 
[Ate in wee.] Baron. 

SO IT, n. [ Norm, suit or suyt ; Fr. suite, from 
sutvre, to follow, from L. tequor. See 
Seek. In Law Latin, serta is from the same 
source.] 

Literally, a following ; and so used in the 
old English statutes. 

1. Consecution; succession; series; regular 

order ; as, the same kind and eutt of wea- 
ther . [Ate note eo applied.] Bacon. 

2. A set ; a number of things used together, 
and in a degree necessary to be united, In 
order to answer the purpose , as, a euit of 
curtains ; a suit of armor ; sometimes with 
less dependence of the particular parts on 
each other, but still united in use ; m, a 
suit of clothes ; a suit of npartments. 

3. A set of tho Mme kind or stamp ; as, a 
suit of cards. 

4. Retinue ; a company or number of at- 
tendants or followers ; attendance ; train ; 
as, a nobleman and his suit. [ This is some- 
times pronounced as a French word, sweet; 
hut in all its senses, this is the same word, 
and the affectation of making it French in 
one use and English in another, is impro- 
per, not to say ridiculous/) 

5. A petition ; a seeking for something by 
petition or application. 

Many shall make suit to thee. Job xi. 

6. Solicitation of a woman in marriage; 

courtship. Shak. 

7. In law, an action or process for tho re- 
covery of a right or claim ; legal application 
to a court for justice ; prosecution of right 
before any tribunal , as, a civil nut ; a cri- 
minal suit ; m suit in chancery. 

In England, the several suite or remedial in- 
struments of justice, are distinguished into three 
kinds, actions personal, real, and mixed. 

Black etfue. 

8. Pursuit; prosecution ; chase 

Spenser. Cyc. 

Suit and service, in feudal law, the duty of 
feudatories to attend the courts of their 
lords or superiors in time of peace, and in 
war to follow them and perform military 
service. Blaekstone. 

To bristy euit, a phrase hi law, denoting lite- I 
rally to bring tecta, followers or witnesses ! 
to prove the plaintifs demand. The phrase 
is a nt iq u a t ed , or rather it baa changed its 


rigmlfioaik*; r toMyoea^ now is to 

institute an action. 

Out emits, hortagm oosroapoafoe— ^ ^ 

S uit - rem nan t , k law, ia a wvanMttofaa at 
a certain court Matisy. 

Suit-court, in law, the ooqrt in which taaaata 
owo attendance to their lord. Medley. 

SUIT, e. t. To fit; to adapt; to maka pro- 
per. Suit the action to tha word. Arid 
the gestures to the passion to be enresaed. 
Suit the style to the subject 

2. To become ; to be fitted to. 

IU suits hit cloth the praise of ralMn|^wdll.^ 

Raise her notes to that sublime degree, 
Which suits a song of piety and thee. War. 

3. To drees ; to clothe. 

Ruch a Sebastian was my brother too, 

Ho went he suited to hta watery tomb. Shak. 

4. To please ; to make content. He it well 
suited with hia place. 

SUIT, v. i. To agree ; to accord ; as, to suit 
with ; to suit to. Pity nut# ertXA a noble 
nature. Drgdsn. 

Give me not an ofllce 

That suits with me eo 111 — Addison. 

The place itself wax suiting to his care. 

Drgdsn. 

[The use of with, after suit, is now most 
frequent.] 

SUITABLE, a. Fitting; aooording with ; 
agreeable to; proper; becoming; as, or- 
naments suitable to one’* character and 
station ; language suitable to the subject 
2. Adequate. W e cannot make suitable re- 
turns for divine mercies. 
SUITABLENESS, «i. Fitness; propriety; 
agreeableness ; a state of being adapted or 
accommodated. Consider the laws, and 
their suitableness to our moral state. 
SUITABLY, adv Fitly, agreeably; with 
propriety. Let words lx- suitably applied 
SUITED, pp. Fitted; adapted; pleased. 
SUITING, ppr. Fitting; according with, 
becoming; pleasing. 


SUITOR, n. One that sues or prosecutes a 
demand of right in law, as a plaindf, peti- 
tioner or appellant. 


2. One who attends a court, whether ptaintif, 

| defendant, petitioner, appellant, witness, 

juror and the like. These, in legal phra- 
seology, are all included in the word 
suitors. 

3. A petitioner ; an applicant 

She bath been a suitor to me for her brother. 

Shak. 

4. One who solicits a woman in marriage ; 
a wooer; a lover. 

SUITRESS, n. A female supplicant Sotos. 
SUL'CATK, la. [L sulcus, a fttfrow.] In 
SUL't’ATED, / botany, ftnrowed; groov- 
ed ; scored with deep broad channels lon- 
gitudinally ; as, a evirated stem. Mariya. 
SUL'KINEsS, n, (fro m sulky.] SttHotmass; 
sourness; moroseness. 

SUL'KY, a. [Sax. jolcen, sluggish.} Sullen; 
sour; heavy; obstinate; moroaa. 

Whits these animals remain In thahr lodo- 
rares, they an sulky. As. JUs. 

SUL'KY, n. A carriage for a single pwaon. 
SU 1/EA6K, a. [See Sultiags.] A drain of 
filth, or fUth ooSeetedfroia the street or 
highway. Cyc. 
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SUL'LEN, a. [perhaps set, fixed, and tEied 
to silent, sm, &c*] 

]. Gloomily angry and rilent ; crow ; eour ; 
effected with ill numar. 

kndnUle* I forsook th’ imperfect feast Prior. 

2. Mischievous; malignant 

Such sullsn planets at my birth did shin*. 

Dryden. 

3. Obstinate; intractable. 

Things are as sullen as we are. TUletson. 

4. Gloomy; dark; dismal. 

Why are thine eyes fix’d to the sullen earth ? 

Shak. 

Night with her sullen wings. Milton. 

No cheerftd breete this tullon region knows 

Pope. 

5. Heavy; duU; sorrowful. 

Be thou the trumpet of pur wrath, 

And tullon presage of your own decay. Shak 

SUL'LEN LY, adv. Gloomily; malignantly; 
intractably; with moroseness. Drydrn 

SUL'LENNESS, ft. IH nature with silence , 
silent moroseness; gloominess, malignity, 
intractableness. Milton. Temple. 

SUL'LEN 8, «. plur. A morose temper; 
gloominess. [ Not in tar.] Shak. 

SUl/LIAGE, n. [Fr. touillage .] Foulness , 
filth, f Not in use ] 

SUL'LIED, pp. Soiled; tarnished; stained. 

SUL'LY, v. t. [Fr. souiUer; from the root of 
toil, G. side ] 

1. To soil ; to dirt, to spot; to tarnish. 

And statues sullied yet with sacrilegious 

smoke. Roscommon. 

2. To tarnish ; to darken. 

Let there be no spots to sully the brightness 
of this solemnity Atierbury. 

3. To attain ; to tarnish ; as the punty of 
reputation ; as, virtues sullied by slanders , 
character sullied by infamous vices. 

SUL'LY, v. i. To be soiled or tarnished. 

Silvering will sully and canker more than 
gilding. Paeon 

SUL'LY, n. Soil ; tarnish ; root. 

A noble and triumphant merit breaks through 
little spots and sultiet on his reputation 

Spectator. 

SUL'LYING, ppr. Soiling ; tarnishing , 

SULTHiTE, n» [from sulphur A neutral 
salt formed by sulphuric acid in combina- 
tion with any base ; as, sulphate of lime. 

Lavoisier. 

SULPHAT'IC, a. Pertaining to sulphate. 

SULVHITE, «. [from sulphur."] A salt or 
definite compound formed by a combina- 
tion of sulphurous acid with a base. 

Lavoisier. 

SULVHUR, *. [L., whence Fr. sottfre; It 
uolfo; Sp. axufre; Port enxofre; D. solfor .] 

A simple combustible mineral substance, of 
a yellow color, brittle, insoluble in water, 
but finable by heat It is called also brim- 
stone, that u, "bum-stone, from its great 
combustibility. It bums with a blue flame 
and a peculiar suffocating odor. Sulphur 
native or prismatic is of two kinds, com- 
mon and volcanic. Nicholson. Ure. 

SUL'PHURATE, «. [L. stdphuratus.] Be- 
longing to sulphur : of the color of sul- 
phur. [ Little used. J More . 

SUL'PHURATE, v. t. To combine with 
sulphur. 

8ULTIIURATED, pp. Combined i or im- 
pregnated with sulphur; as, sulphurated 
hydrogen gas. Lavoisier. 


8ULPHURATION, n. Act of addressing 
or anointing with sulphur. Bentley. 

8ULTHURE, la A combination of sul- 

SUL'PHURET , J phur with a metallic, 
eartbv or alkaline base ; u, a su ipkuret of 
potash. Lavender. Hooper. 

SULPHU'RKOUS, a. CotuUtiawof subbur ; 
having the qualities of sulphur or brim- 
stone; impregnated with sulphur. 

Her snakes untied, sulphureous waters drink. 

SULPHU'REOUSLY, adv. In a sulphu^ 
reous manner. 

SULPHU'REOUSNESS, a. The state of 
being sulphureous. 

SUL'PHURETED, a. Applied to gaseous 
bodies holding sulphur in solution ; as, std- 
phureted hydrogen. 

SULPHURIC, a. Pertaining to sulphur; 
more strictly, designating an acid formed 
by sulphur saturated with oxygen ; as, sul- 
phuric acid, formerly called vitriolic acid, 
or oil of vitriol. Chmistry. 

SULPHUROUS, a. Like sulphur; contain- 
ing sulphur; also, designating an acid 
formed by sulphur subsaturated with oxy- 
gen. This is called sulphurous acid. 

SULPHUR- W ORT, n. A plant, hog’s fen- 
nel, of the genus Peucedanum. 

SULPHURY, a. Partaking of sulphur; 
having the qualities of sulphur. 

SULTAN, n. [Qu. Ch. Syr. & Heb. tfw to 
rule ] 

An appellation given to tho emperor of the 
Turks, denoting ruler or commander. 

SULTA'NA, 1 n. The queen of a Bultan; 

SU LT AN ESS, j the empress of the Turks 

Cleaveland. 

SULTAN-FLOWER, n. A plant, a species 
of Centaurea. 

SULTAN RY, n. An eastern empire; the 
dominions of a sultan. Bacon. 

SULTRINESS, n. [from sultry."} The state 
of being sultry , heat with a moist or close 
air. 

SULTRY, a. [G. schwul, sultry ; Sax. 
jpolnJ>, yjiole, heat, G. scliwule. See 
Swelter.’] 

1. Very hot, burning and oppressive; as, 

Libya’s sultry deserts. Addison 

2. Very hot and mout, or hot, close, stag- 
nant and unelaatic; as air or the atmo- 
sphere A sultry air is usually enfeebling 
and oppressive to the human body. 

Such a» bom beneath the burning sky 

And sultry sun, betwixt the tropics lie. 

Th-yden. 

SUM, if. [Fr. somme ; G. sumne ; D. son ; 
Dan. row ; Sw. & L. summa , a sum ; Sax 
j-omeb, L. simul, together ; Sax. yomman, 
to assemble. These words may be from 
the root of Ch. o®, Syr. yea, Heb. env to 
set or place.] 

The aggregate of two or more numbers, 
magnitude*, quantities or particulars ; the 
amount or whole of any number of indi- 
viduals or particulars added. The row of 
5 and 7 is 12. 

How precious are thy thoughts to me, 0 
God 1 how great is the turn of them 1 

Pt. cxxxix. 

Take the sum of all the congregation. 

Num. i. 

| >. [Suss is now applied more generally to 
number*, and number to persons.] 


2* A quantity of money or cu r re ncy ; any 
amount indefinitely. I sent him a earn of 
money, a small roat, er a large mas. I re- 
ceived a large turn fit bank nolee. 

3. Compendium ; abridgment; -the amount ; 
th* substance. This is the mm of all th* 
evidence in the case. This is the roes and 
substance of all his objections. The mm 
of all I have said is this. 

The phrase, in sum, is obsolete or nearly 
so. 

In sum, the Gospel considered as a law, pre- 
scribes every virtue to our conduct, and forbids 
evenr sin. Rogers. 

4. Highth, completion. 

Thus have I told thee all my state, and 
brought 

My story to the turn of earthly blits. Milton. 

SUM, v. t. To add particulars into one 
whole ; to collect jtwo or more particular 
numbers into one number; to cast up; 
usually followed by up, but it is super- 
fluous. Custom enables a man to sum up 
a long column of figures with surprising 
facility and correctness. 

The hour doth rather sum up the moments, 
than divide the day. Bacon. 

2. To bring or collect into a small compass; 
to comprise in a few words ; to condense. 
He summed up his arguments at the close 
of bis speech, with great force and effect. 

“ Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” in few words, 
sums up the mortd of this fable. L' Estrange. 

3. In falconry, to have fethers ftill grown. 

With prosperous wing full summ'd. Milton. 

[ Unusual . ] 

SUMAC, shu'mak. [Fr .sumach; G. 

SUMACH, j id., D. tumak; Ar. & Pers. 

o x J 

A plant or shrub of the genus Rhus, of many 
species, some of which are used in tanning 
and dyeing, and in medicine. 

SUM'LESS, a. Not to be computed; of 
which the amount cannot be ascertained. 

The tumlett treasure of exhausted mines. 

Pope. 

SUMMARILY, adv. [from summary.] I n 
a summary manner, briefly; concisely; in 
a narrow compass or in few words. The 
Lord’s Prayer teaches us summarily the 
things we are to ask for. 

2. In a short way or method. 

When the parties proceed summarily, and 
they choose the ordinary way of proceeding, 

! the cause is made plenary. Aydjft. 

SUM'MAUY, a [Fr. tommaire ; from sum, 
or L. summa.] 

Reduced into a narrow compass, or into 
few words; short; brief; concise; com- 
pendious ; as, a summary statement of ar- 
guments or objections ; a summary pro- 
ceeding or process. 

SUM 'MARY, n. An abridged account; an 
abstract, abridgment or compendium, con- 
taining tho sum or substance of a fuller 
account ; as, the comprehensive summary 
of our duty to God in the first table of the 
law. 

SUM'MED, pp. [from sum.] Collected into 
a total amount; fully grown, as fethers. 

SUM'MER,*. One who casts up an account 
Sherwood. 

SUM'MER, n. [Sax. jrumeji, jtunoji; G. & 
Dan. sosnmer;V. uomer; Sw. sees mar; Ir. 
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SUM 

—»*> *• MB, «ad fanner, mi iswArsfl, 

With us, the season of the year i . 

bended in the months Juno, July end Au- 
gnat; daring which time, t* 

no rth of Am ttmtofnr AiiHM 
upon this part of the earth, which, _ 
noth the increased length of the days, 
renders this the hottest period of the year. 
In latitudes south of the equator, just the 
opposite takes place, or it is summer there 
when it is winter hare. 

The entire year is also sometimes divided 
into summer and winter, the former signi- 
fying the warmer and the latter the colder 
port of the year. 

SuM'MER, v. L To pass the summer or 
warm season. 

The fowls shall summer upon them. Is. xviii. 

SUM'MER, v. t. To ke«> warm. {Little 
uted.1 Shah. 

SUM'MER, n. [Fr. eommier, a hair quilt, the 
sound-board of an organ, the winter and 
head of a printer’s press, a large beam 
and a sampler horse; W, turner, that 
which supports or keeps together, a sum- 
mer. From the latter explanation, we 
may infer that summer is from the root of 
SMW.j 

1. A large atone, the first that is laid over 

columns and pilasters, beginning to make 
a cross vault; or a stone laid over a co- 
lumn, and hollowed to receive the first 
haunce of a platband. Cyc 

2. A large timber supported on two stone 

piers or posts, serving as a lintel to a door 
or window, Ac. Cyc. 

3. A large timber or beam laid at a central 
floor timber, inserted into the girders, and 
receiving the ends of the joists and sup- 
porting them. This timber is seen in old 
buildings in America and in France. In 
America, it is wholly laid aside. It is called 
in England summer-tree. 

SUM'MER-COLT, a. The 'undulating state 
of the air near the surface of the ground 
when heated. [Not used in America .] 
SUMMER-CYPRESS, a. A plant, a spe- 
cies of Chenopodium. 

SUMMER-FAL'LOW, a. [See Fallow .] 
Naked fallow ; land lying bare of crops in 
summer. 

SUMMER-FAL'LOW, v. t. To plow and 
work repeatedly in summer, to prepare 
for wheat or other crop. 
SUM'MER-HOUSE, a. A house or apart- 
ment in a garden to be used in summer. 

Pope. Waite. 

2. A house for summer’s residence. 
SUM'MERSET, a. [corruption of Fr. sou- 
bresaut.] 

A high le*p in which the heels are thrown 
over the head. Hudibrat. Walton. 

SUM'MER-WHEAT, a. Spring wheat. 
SUM'MING, ppr. of Sum. Adding together. 
SUM TWIST, a. One that forms an abridg- 
ment [Little weed.] Dering 

SUM'MFI, a. [L. eummitae, from turnouts, 

l!*?betiq>; the highest point; as, the sum- 

2, The highest print or degree ; utmost ele- 
vation. The general armed to the emt- 
3 man. 
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SWMON, *. t fL. i aha ease ; tub and 
umao; Ft.tommar. Bee Admonish.] 

1. To call, cite or notify to aw th wity to ap- 
pear at a place specified, or to attend in 
pareon to some pubtk duty, or both; as, to 
* mry; to swauo ow witn e s s e s , 
parllaaeat Is summoned by the king's 


a Unites 


Dryden. 

2. To give notice to a person to appear in 
court and defend. 

3. To call or command. 

Love, duty, safety Swansea us asray. Pope 

4. To call up; to excite into action or ex- 
ertion ; with up. Summon up all your 
strength or courage. 

Stiffen the sinews, sumam up the bleed. 

SUM'MONED, pp. Admonished or warned 


bv authority to appear or i 
thing; called or cited by authority. 
SUM'MONER, a. One who summons or 
cites by authority. In England, the ahe- 
rif s messenger, employed to warn persons 
to appear in court. 

SUM'MON JNG, ppr. Citing by authority to 
appear or attena to something. 
SUM'MONS, n. with a plural termination, 
but used in the singular number; as, a 
summons u prepared. [L. tubmonsas.] A 
call by authority or the command of a su- 
perior to appear at a place named, or to 
attend to some public duty. 

This tummort he resolved not to disobey. 

Fell. 

He sent to summon the seditious and to offer 
pardon ; but neither tummom nor pardon was 
regarded. Hayward. 

2. In law, a warning or citation to appear in 
court ; or a written notification signed by 
the proper officer, to be served on a person, 
warning him to appear in court at a day 
specified, to answer to the demand of the 
plamtif. 

SUMOOM', n. A pestilential wind of Per- 
sia. [See Simoom. J 
SUMP, a. In metallurgy, a round pit of I 
stone, lined with clay, for receiving the 
metal on its first fiision. 

2. A pond of water reserved for salt-works. 

3. In mweng, a pit sunk below the bottom 
of the mine. 

SUMPTER, a. [Fr. eommier; It somaro .] 
A horse that carries clothes or ftiruiture , a 
baggage-horse ; usually called a pack- 
horse. Shak. 

SUMPTION, a. [L sumo, sumptus.] A 
taking [Not t a use.] Taylor. 

SUMPTUARY, a. fL. sumptuartus, from 
sumptus, expense ; Fr. somptuaire 1 
Relating to expense. Sumptuary laws or 
regulations are such as restrain or limit 
the expenses of citizens in apparel, food, 
furniture, Ac. Sumptuary laws are abridg- 
ments of liberty, and of very difficult exe- 
cution. They can be justified only on the 
ground of extreme necessity. 
SUMPTUOS'ITY, a. [from sumptuous.] 
Expensiveness ; costliness. [Not in use.) 

Ralcight 

SUMPTUOUS, a. [L. sumptuosus ; It. 
suntuoeo; team sumptus , cost, expense.] 
Costly; expensive; hence, splendid; mag- 
nificent; m, a sumptuous house or table ; j 


We are too mayM cent omi toumtmae In 
oar tables and a tt ends oo s . ' Jfttrta* 

SUMPTUOUSLY, ado. Expend vefy; splen- 
didly ; with great nugnStesMOw 

Bum, Swi ft. 

SUMPTUOUSNESS, *. CoetHnoto; **- 
penslvsness. 

I will not fell out wife those who can roooa- 
die tnmphttmttwst and charity. J toyk. 

2. Splendor; m ag n lflc en oe. 

SUN, *• J. 8 **’ Goth, swum ; G. 

tonne ; D. ton. The Danish has Sbndoo. 
Sunday, Slav. Sonne. Qu. W. tan, JrHSHe, 
tire, and sAoa, In ArfAriaa.] 

1. The splendid orb or luminary which, be- 
ing in or near the center of our system of 
worlds, gives light and heat to all (he 
planets. The light of the sun constituted 
the day, and the darkness whioh proceeds 
from Its absence, or the shade of the earth, 
constitutaa the night. Pa oxxxvi. 

2. In popular usage, a sunny place ; a place 
where the beams of the sun foil ; as, to 
stand in the sun, that is, to stand where 
the direct rays of the sun foil. 

3. Any thing eminently splendid or lumi- 
nous ; that which is the chief source of light . 
or honor. The natives of America com- ' 
plain that the sum of their glory is set. 

I will never consent to put out the ns of 
sovereignty to posterity. K. Charlrt 

4. In Scripture, Christ is called the sue of 
righteousness, as the source of light, ani- 
mation and comfort to his disciples. 

5. The luminary or orb which constitutes 
the canter of any system of worlds. The 
fixed stars are supposed to be suns in their 
respective systems. 

Under the tun, in the world ; on earth ; h 
proverbial expression. 

There is no new thing under the tun. 
Ecdes. I. 

SUN, v. t. To expose to the sun’s rays ; lo 
warm or dry in the light of the sun ; to in- 
solute , as, to tun doth ; lo tun grain. 

— Then to tun thyself in open air. Dryden 
SUN'BEAM, n. [sum and beam.] A ray of 
the sun. Truth written with a sunbeam, 
is truth made obviously plain. 

Gliding through the even on a sunbeam. 

MU ten. 

SUN'- BE AT, a. fn«i and beat.] Struck by 
the sun's rays; shone brightly on. Drydan 
SUN -BRIGHT, a. [sun and bright.] bright 
as the sun ; like the sun In brightness; as, 
a sun-bright shield ; a sun-bright chariot. 

Spenser. Milton. 

How and which way I may bestow myself 
To be regarded in her tun- bright eye. Shot . 
SUN'-BUKNING, a. [sen and burning.] 
The burning or tan occasioned by the raya 
of the sun on the skin. Book. 

SUN 'BURNT, a. [sun and burnt.} Disco- 
lored by the heat or rays of the sun ; tan- 
ned, darkened in hue; as, astmfotm/skln. 
Sunburnt «nd swarthy though she bo. 

fepbs. 

2. Scorched by tha sun's rays; as, a tmStt ru t 
soil. BUsdmors. 

SUN 'CLAD, a. [mm and clad.] Clad fat ra- 
diance or brightness. 

SUN'DAY, a. [Sax. Q. sonn- 

tag; D. nondag; Dan. s&ndaa; Sw. dm- 
dag; to called boons* tiris day was an- 
ciently dedi c a t e d to tfa* amt, or to its wor- 
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The Christian sabbath; the first day of the 
week, a day consecrated to rest from secu- 
lar employments, and to religious worship. 
It is called also the Lord’s day. Many 
pious persons however discard the use of 
Sunday, and call the day the sabbath. 
SUNDER, v. t. [Sax. jTjnbpian, j-yntoman ; 
G. rnmrn; Dan. t Under, torn m pieoes ; 
Sur.shndra, to divide.] 

]. Topart; to separate; to divide: to dis- 
unite in almost any manner, either oy rend- 
ing, cutting or breaking; as, to sunder a 
rope or cord; to sunder a limb or joint; 
to sunder friends, or the ties of friendship. 
The executioner sunders the head from 
the body at a stroke. A mountain may bo 
sundered by an earthquake. 

Bring me lightning, give me thunder ; 

— Jove may kill, but ne’er shell sunder. 

Qramille 

2. To expose to the sun. [. Provincial in 
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SUNDER, n. In sunder, in two. 

He cutteth the spear in sunder. Ps. xlrl. 
SUNDERED, pp. Separated; divided 
parted* 

SUN 'DERINQ, ppr. Parting; separating. 
SUN'-DEW, n [sun and dew.'] A plant of j 
the genus Drosera. Lee. 

SUN'-DlAL, n. [. sun and dial.] An instru- 
ment to show the time of day, [by means 
of the shadow of a gnomon or style on a 
plate. Locke 

SUN'-DRIED, a. [sun and dry.] Dried in 
the rays of the sun. 

SUNDRY, a. [Sax. junbep, separate.] Se- 
veral; divers; more than one or two. 
[This word, like several, is indefinite ; but 
it usually signifies a small number, some- 
times many.] 

I have composed sundry collects. Saundrrson. 
Sundry foes the rural realm surround 

Dryden 

SUN'FISH, n. [sun and \flsh.] A name of I 
the diodon, a genua of fishes of a very sin- 
gular form, appearing like the fore part of 
the body of a veiy deep fish amputated m 
the middle. Diet. Nat. Hitt. 

The aunfish is the Tetraodon mola of 
Linneeus. Cyc 

2. The basking shark. Cyc. 

SUN 'FLOWER, ». [sun and /lower.] A 
plant of the genus Helianthus ; so called 
from the form and color of its fiower, or 
from its habit of turning to the sun. The 
bastard sunflower is of the genus Helenium ; 
the dwarf sunflower is of the genus Rud- 
beclda, and another of the genus Tetrago- 
notheca ; the Utile sunflower is of the genus 
Cistus. Fam. ef Plants. 

SUNG, fret, and pp. of Sing. 

While to his harp divine AmphionsHuy. Pope. 
SUNK, fret, and pp. of Sink. 

Or toss’d by hope, or sunk by care. Prior. 
SUN'LESS, a. [sun and less.] Destitute of 
the sun or its rays ; shaded. Thomson. 
SUN’LIKE, a. [sun and Zi*#.] Resembling 
the sun. Cheyne. 

SUN'NY, a. [from «m.] Like the sun; 
bright. Spenser. 

2. Proceeding from the sun, as, sunny 

beams. „ Spenser 

3. Exposed to the rays of the tun; wanned 
by the direct rays of the sun ; as, the sunny 
tide of a hill or building. 


4. Colored the sun. 


is aad her sump shores. 


ler sunny leeks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. 

Shnl 

SUN'PROOF, a. [tun and proqf,] Imper- 
vious to the rays of the tun. Peels. 

SUN'RISE, \ n. [sun and rise,] The first 
SUN'RISING, / appearance of the son 
above the horizon m the morning; or 
more generally, the time of such appear- 
ance, whether in fair or cloudy weather. 

2. The east. Raleigh. 

SUN'SET, \n. [sun and set.] The 
SUN'S ETTING, J descent of the sun be- 

low the horizon; or the time when the 
sunsets; evening. Raleigh. Dryden. 
SUN'SHINE, ». [sun and shine.] The light 
of the sun, or the place where it shines ; 
the direct rays of the sun, or the place 
where they fall. 

But all tvnshtns, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th’ equator. Milton 

2. A place warmed and illuminated; 
warmth; illumination. 

The man that sits within a monarch's heart, 
And ripens in the sunshtne of his favor. 

Shak. 

SUN'SHINE,! a. Bright with the rays of I 
SUN'SHINY, J the sun ; clear, warm or 
pleasant; as, a sunshiny day; sunshiny 
weather. Boyle. 

2. Bright like the sun. 

— Flashing beams of that sunshiny shield. 

Spenser. 

SUP, v. t. [Sax. j-upan; D. zuipen; Fr 
souper. See Soup and Sip.] 

To take into the mouth with the lips, as a 
liquid ; to take or drink by a little at a 
timo ; to sip. 

There I'M tup 
Balm and nectar in my cup. Crushaw. 

SUP, v. i. To eat the evening meal. 

When they had tupped, they brought Tobias 
m. Tobit. 

SUP, v t To treat with supper. 

Sup them well. [Aof in use.] Si 

SUP, n. A small mouthftd, as of liquor or 
broth ; a little taken with the lips ; a sip. 
Tom Thumb got a little sup. Drayton. 

SUPER, a Latin preposition, Gr. into, sig- 
nifies above, over, excess. It is much med 
in composition. 

SU'PERABLE, a. [L. superabitis, from «u- 
pero, to overcome!] 

That may be overcome or conquered. These 
are tuprrable difficulties. I 

SU'PERABLENESS, n. The quality of 
being conquerable or surmountable. 
SU'PERABLY, adv. So as may be overcome 
SUPERABOUND', v. i. [super and abound.] 
To be very abundant or exuberant ; to be 
, more than sufficient. The country super - 
abounds with corn. 

SUPERABOUND'IN G, ppr. Abounding 
beyond want or necessity; abundant to ex- 
\em or a great degree. 
SUPERABUNDANCE, n. More than 
enough; excessive abundance; as, a su- 
perabundance of the productions of the 
earth. Woodward. 

SUPERABUNDANT, a. Abounding to ex- 1 
* cess ; being more than is sufficient; as, su- 
perabundant zeal Swtfl. 
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SUPERABUND'ANTLY, a*. Hm<h*n 
sufficiently. Cheyne. 

SUPERACIDDLATED, a. [super and 
acidulated.] Acidulated to excess. 
SUPER ADI?, v. t [super wad add.] To add 
over and above ; to odd to what has been 
added. 

2. To add or annex something extrinric. 

The strength of a living creature, In those 
external motions, is something distinct from 
and tuptradded to its natural gravity. WUkimt. 
SUPERADDDD, pp. Added over and above. 
SUPER4DDTNG, ppr. Adding over and 
above; adding something extrinsic. 
SUPERADDITION, n. [super and addi- 
tion.] 

1. The act of adding to something, or of 

adding something extraneous. More. 

2. That which is added. 

This superadditUm Is nothing but fat 

Arbutknot. 

SUPERADVENIENT, «. I 

ens.] 

1. Coming upon ; coming to the inci 
assistance of something. 

When a man has done bravely by the suaer- 
advenient assistance of his God — Mere. 

2. Coming unexpectedly. [Hus word is 
little used.] 

SUPERANoEL'IC, a. [super and angeUc.] 
Superior in nature or rank to the angels. 
One class of Unitarians believe Christ to 
be a super angelic being. 
SUPERANNUATE, t>. t. [L. super and 
annus, a year.] 

To impair or disqualify by old age and in- 
firmity ; as, a superannuated magistrate. 

Swift. 

SUPERANNUATE, v. i. To last beyond 
the year. [Not in use.] Bacon. 

SUPERANNUATED, pp. Impaired or 
disqualified by old age. 
SUPERANNUATION, n. The state of 
being too old for office or business, or of 
being disqualified by old age. 

SUPERB', a. [Fr. superbe; L. superbus, 
proud, from super.] 

1. Grand; magnificent; as, a superb edifice , 
a superb colonnade. 

2. Rich; elegant; as, superb fiimiture or 
decorations. 

3. Showy; pompous; as, a superb exhibition 

4. Rich; splendid; as, a superb entertain- 
ment. 

5. August; stately. 

SUPERB'LY, adv. In a magnificent or 
splendid manner; richly; elegantly. 
SUPERCARGO, n. [super and cargo.] An 
officer orperson in a merchant'sship, whose 
business is to manage the soles and super- 
intend all the commercial concerns of the 
voyage. 

SUPERCELESTIAL, a, [super and celes- 
tial] 

Situated above the firmament or great vault 
of heaven. 

Trans. Pautunm. Raleigh. Woodward . 
SUPERCILIARY, a. [£. super and ciSum, 
the eyebrow.] Situated or being above 
the eyebrow. At. Res. 

The superciliary arch, is the bony superior 
arch of the mbit Cyc. 

SUPERCILIOUS, a. [L.superdUoms. See 
above.]. 
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I. Lofty with pride; haughty; dictatorial; 
©tit! Mating; at, a euperemut offioer. 

S. Manlfeeting haaghtmaas, or proceeding 
ftom it; overb e arin g ; as, a 
rir ; supe rciUom behavior. 

SUPERCILIOUSLY, a*. Haughtily; 
dogmatically; with an air «f contempt 

Clarenden. 

SUPERCILIOUSNESS, «. Hcughtiaeaa; 
aa overbearing temper or manner. 

SUPERCONCEPTION, a. [taper and con- 
ception.] A conception after a former con- 
ception. Brawn. 

SUPERCON'SEQUENCE, «. [taper and 
confluence.} Remote conaequence. [Ate 
mijl Brown 

SUPERCRES'CENCE, a. [L. taper and 

creaoenr.] 

That which grow* upon another growing 
thing. Brown. 

SUPERCRES'CENT, a. [supra.] Growing 
on aome other growing thing. John ton. 

SUPEREM'INENCE, \ n. (X. taper and 

SUPEREM'I N EN CY, / emmeo.) Emi- 
nence superior to what ia common ; dis- 
tinguished eminence; as, the supereminence 
of Cicero aa an oratoT ; the supereminence 
of Dr. Johnaon aa a writer, or of Lord 
Chatham aa a a talesman. 

SUPEREM'INENT, a. Eminent in a supe- 
rior degree ; surpassing others in excel- 
lence ; aa, a superemmsnt divine ; the su- 
per eminent glory of Chriat. 

SUPEREMINENTLY, ode. In a superior 
degree of excellence; with unusual dis- 
tinction. 

SUPERER'OGANT, o. Supererogatory, — 
which see. Stackhouse. 

SUPERER'OGATE, e. i. [L. super and 
eroaalto, erogo.] 

To ao more than duty requires. Aristotle's 
followers hove supererogated in observance. 
[Little used.'} GlanvtUe. 

SUPEREROGATION, n. [supra.] Per- 
formance of more than duty requires. 

There is no such thing as v orfca of tuperero- 
gatum. TilloUon. 

SUPEREROG'ATIVE, a. Supererogatory. 
[Ate much used ] Stafford. 

SUPEREROGATORY,, a. Performed to 
an extent not enjoined or not required by 
duty ; as, supererogatory services. JloweU. 

SUPERESSENTIAL, a. [super and essen- 
tial.) 

Essential above others, or above the consti- 
tution of a thing. Pausanuu, Trans. 

SUPEREXALT', v. t. [super and exalt.] To 
exalt to a superior degree. Barrow. 

SUPEREXjkLTATlON, n. [super and ex- 
altation.'] Elevation above the common 
degree. Holiday. ; 

SUPEREX'CELLENCE, n [super and ex- 
cellence.] Superior excellence. 

SUPEREX'CELLENT, a. Excellent in an ! 
u ncommo n degree ; very excellent 

Decay of Piety. 

SUPEREXCRES'CEN CE,« . [super tni ex- 
crescence.] Something superfluously grow- I 
ing. * Wiseman. 

8UPERFECUN DTTY, n. [super and fe- ! 
cumdity.] Superabundant fecundity or 
muRipHcation of the species. Paley. 

SUPEKFETATE, v. i. [L. super and fm~ 
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SUPERFETATION, n. A second ooooep- 
tion after a prior one, and Imitate At birth 
of the first, by which two fetu ses are 
growing at once in the mum matrix. 

ffom stk 

SUTERFETE, v. i. To eopoxfttate, [Little 
••tod] HoweU, 

SU'PERFETE, e. t. To oonceive after a 
former conception. [Little used.] JSemeO. 

SUTERFICE, a. Superficies ; surface. 

r I ro„ a < > -» 


flunale b said to s upe rf st et e . Grew. | provisions. 


JMet.] 

1. Being on the surface; not penetrating 
the substance of a thing; as, a superficial 
color; a superficial covering. 

2. Composing the surface or exterior part; 
as, soil constitutes the superficial part of 
the eerth. 

3. Shallow; contrived to cover something. 

This tnp erfe itU tale 

Is but » preface to her worthy praise. Shah. 
4 Shallow , uot deep or profound , reach- 
ing or comprehending only what ia obvi- 
ous or apparent ; as, a superficial scholar , 
superficial knowledge. Dryden. 

SUPERFICIALITY, n. The quality of be- 
ing superficial. [Atenutcfiweil.] Brown. 
SUPERFICIALLY, ado. On the surface 
only, as, a substance superficially tinged 
with a color. 

2. On the surface or exterior part only; 
without penetrating the substance or ea- 
aencc , as, to survey things superficially. 

Milton. 

3. Without going deep or searching things 
to the bottom , slightly, lie reasons super- 
fictaUy. 

I have laid down superficially my present 
thoughts Dryden. 

SUPKRPI"CI ALNESS, ». Shallowness; 

position on the surface. 

2. Slight knowledge , shallowness of obser- 
vation or learning, show without sub- 
stance. 

SUPKIIFPCIK8, n. [L. from super, upon, 
and fanes, face.] 

The surface ; the exterior part of a thing. A 
sujierficies consists of length and breadth ; 
as, the superfine* of a plate or of a sphere. 
Superficies is rectilinear, curvilinear, plane, 
convex or concave. 

SUTERFINE, a. [super and fine. ] Very 
flue or most fine; surpassing others in 
fineness ; as, superfine cloth. The word 
is chiefly used of doth, but sometimes of 
liquors : as, superfine wine or cider ; and 
of other things, aa superfine wire ; superfine 
flour 

SUPER'FLUENCE. n. [L. super and fiuo, 
to flow.] Superfluity; more than is ne- 
eeaaary. [ Little used.] Hammond, 

SUPERFLU'ITANCE, n. [L. super and 
Juitc, to float 1 

The act of floating above or on the surface, 
f Little used.] Brown. 

8UPERFLU'ITANT, a. Floating above or 
on the surface. [Little used.] Bream. 
SUPERFLUITY, n. [Tx.superftuiU; lt.su- 
ptrguitd; L . superfiuUas , super and fiuo, 

I. Superabundance; a greater quantity than 
fa wanted; aa, a euperfhdty of water or 


SUP 

S. Something that fa boyond what fa want- 
ad; aometmng re nd ere d mmes U CT by 
its abundance. Among t he smct tffm m of 
Ufa wo eeldom number fao ahimdanno of 

money. 

SUPERFLUOUS, a. [L. tumtrfhm, over- 
flowing ; super and fiuo, to flow.] 

1. More than is wanted ; rendered unneeea- 
•ary by superabundance; as, a super} hum 
supply of com. 

2. More than sufficient ; nnneoeeeary; uae- 
leas; as, a composition abounding with 
superfiuous words. Superfluous epithets 
rather enfeeble than strengthen description. 
If what has been said wifi not oonrince, it 
would be superfiuous to say nrure. 

Superfiuous interval, in music, is one that 
exceeds a true diatonic interval by a semi- 
tone minor. Cyr. 

Superfluous polygamy, ( Potygamia super- 
fiua,) a kind of inflorescence or compound 
flower, in which the florets of the disk are 
hermaphrodite and fertile, and those of the 
ray, though female or piatilifcroua only, 
are also fertile; designating the second 
orde^of the class Syngsnssia of Linnaeus 
Marty n. 

Superfluous sound or Ions, is one which con- 
tains a semitone minor more than a tone. 

Cm. 

SUPERFLUOUSLY, adv. With excess, in 
a degree beyond what ia necessary. 

SU PER'FLUOUSN ESS, n. The state of 
being superfluous or beyond what is 
wanted. 

SU'PERFLUX, a. [L. super and fiaaus. j 
That which ia more than is wanted. [Lit- 
tie used.] Shak 

SUPERFOLIATION, a. [timer and fbUa- 
tion.] Excess of foliation. [Ate used,] 

SUPERHUMAN, a. [super and human. J 
Above or beyond what is human; divine. 
SUPERIMPOSE, v. t. supermpofxt. [super 
and impose .] 

To lay or impose on something else ; aa, a 
stratum of earth superimposed on a dif- 
ferent stratum. Kirwan. 

SUPERIMPOSED, pp. Laid or imposed on 
something. Humboldt 

8U PERI M PO'S I N G, ppr. Laying on some- 
thing else. 

8UPERIM POSITION, u. The act of lay- 
ing or the state of being placed on some- 
thing elae. Kirwan. 

SUPERIMPREGNATION, a. [super and 
impregnation.] 

The act of impregnating upon a prior im- 
pregnation; Impregnation when previously 
impregnated. Come. 

S U PKRINt’U MTJENT, a. [super and in- 
cumbent.] Lying or resting on something 

SUPERINDU'CE, c. t. [super ant induce.] 
To bring in or upon as an addition to 
something ; as, to superinduce a virtu# or 
quality upon a person not before p omasa 
ing it. 

Long custom of sinning s uperi ndu c es upon 
the soul new and absurd desires. Booth. 

SUPERINDUCED,#. Indwad or bought 
upon %wnethmg. 

SUPERINDUCING, ppr. Inducing on 
something rise. 
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SUPERINDUCTION, n. The set of super- 
i nducing . 

The su perimiuett s m of iH habits quickly de- 
foes the first rude draught of virtue. itmtk. 

SUPERINJECTION, n. [ super and fyee- 

/MM.1 


An injection s ucc eed in g another. Diet. 
SUPE&INSPECT, v.t. [super and inspect] 
To oversee: to atmarintend hy inspection, 
r Little used.'] 

SUPERINSTITUTION, s». [super and f*- 
stitutwn.] 

One institution upon another ; as when A. 
is instituted and admitted to a benefice 
upon a tide, and B. is instituted and admit- 
ted upon die presentation of another. 

Bailey 

SUPERINTELLECTUAL, a. [super and 
intellectual.] 

Being above Intellect. Pausamas, Trans 
SUPERINTEND', v. t. [super and intend.] 
To have or exerdse the charge and over- 
sight of; to oversee with the power of di- 
rection; to take care of with authority; as, 
an officer superintends the building of a 
®Mp or the construction of a fort. God ex- 
ercises a ntpervitending care over all his 
oreatures. 

SUPERINTENDED, pp. Overseen; taken 
care of. 

SUPERINTENDENCE, \ n. The act of 
SUPERINTENDENCY, / superintend- 
ing; care and oversight tor the purpose of 
direction, and with authority to direct 
SUPERINTENDENT, n. One who has 
the oversightand charge of something, with 
the power of direction ; as, the nuperint und- 
ent of an alms-house or work-house ; the 
superintendent of public works , the super- 
intendent of customs or finance. 

2. An ecclesiastical superior in some re- 
formed churches. 

SUPERINTENDING,!^. Overseeing with 
the authority to direct what shall be done 
and how it shall be done. 

SUPE'RIOR, a. [Sp. & L. from super, above ; 
Fr. superieur ; It superiors.] 

1. Higher; upper ; more elevated in place , 

as, the superior limb of the ran ; the supe- 
rior part of an image. Newton. 

2. Higher in rank or office ; more exalted in 
dignity; as, a superior officer; a superior 
degree of nobility. 

3 Higher or greater in excellence ; surpass- 
ing others u the greatness, goodness or 
value of any quality ; as, a man of superior 
merit, of superior bravery, of superior talents 
or understanding, of superior accomplish- 
ments. 

4 Being beyond the power or influence of; 
too great or firm to oe subdued or affected 
by ; as, a man tuperior to revenge. 

There is not on earth a spectacle more wor- 
thy titan a gnat man superior to his sufferings. 

Spectator. 

6. In botany, a superior Jfotcm has the re- 
ceptacle or the flower wove the germ ; a 
superior germ is included within the oorol. 

SUPE'RIOR, «. One who is more advanced 
in age. Old persons or elders ere the 
superiors of the young. 

2. One who is mere elevated in trank or 


eeDence or qualities of any kind. As a i 
writer of pure Englis h, Addison has no ] 
tuperior. 

4. The chief of a monastery, oonvent or 
abbey. 

SUPERIORITY, n. Pre-eminence; the 
quality of being more advanced or higher, 
greater or more excellent than another in 
any respect; as, superiority of age, of rank 
or dignity, of attainments or excellence. 
The superiority of others in fortune and 
rank, is more readily acknowledged than 


any kind. Asai by dlvme power matoSy netted to sue- 
Addisoh has no pend, & ail fostonce, a la# of nature. 

Hence supernatural events or miracles can 


luperiority of understanding. quality 

PERLATION, n. [L. superlatio . ] Ex- rnnary 
dtation of any thing beyond truth or pro- SUPER? 


3. One who surpasses others in dignity, ex- 1 of iron on water therefore must be 


altation of any thing beyond truth or pro- 
priety. [7 believe not used."] B. Jonson. 
SUPERLATIVE, a. [Fr. superlot tf; L.tu- 
perlativus ; super and lotto, lotus, fero.] 

1. Highest in degree ; most eminent; sur- 
passing all other ; as, a man of superlative 
wisdom or prudence, of superlative worth ; 
a woman of superlative beauty. 

2. Supreme ; as, tho superlative glory of the 
divine character. 

3. In grammar, expresling the highest or 
utmost degree ; as, the superlative degree 
of comparison. 

SUPERLATIVE, n. In grammar, the su- 

i ierlative degree of adjectives, which is 
ormed by the termination est, as meanest, 
highest, bravest ; or by the use of most, as 
most high, most brave ; or by least, as least 
amiable. 

SUPERLATIVELY, adv. In a maimer ex- 
pressing the utmost degree. 

1 shall not speak superlatively of them. Bacou. 
2. In the highest or utmost degree. Tiberius 
was superlatively wicked; Clodius was su- 
perlatively profligate. 

SUPERLATIVENESS, n. The state of 
being in the highest degree. 

SUPERLU'N AR, \ a. [L. super and lima, 
SUPERLUNARY, / the moon.] 

Being above the moon; not sublunary or of 
this world. 

The head that turns at superlunar things. 

Pope. 

SUPERMUN'DANE, a. [super and mun- 
dane.] Being above the world. 

Bans. Trans. 

SUPERN’AL,a. [L. super* uj, super.] Being 
in n higher place or region; locally higher; 
as, the supernal orbs ; supernal regions. 

Redetgh. 

2. Relating to things above; celestial; 
heavenly , as, supernal grace. 

Not by the sufferings of supernal pow’r. 

Milton. 

SUPERNATANT, a. [L . eupsmatans, su- 
pemato ; super and nato, to swim.] 
Swimming above; floating on the surface; 
as, oil supernatant on water. Boyle. 
SUPERNATATION, n. The act of floating 
on the surface of a fluid. Bacon. 

SUPERNATURAL, a. [super and natural .] 
Being beyond or exceeding the powers or 
laws of nature; miraculous. A supernatural 
event is one which is not produced accord- 
ing to the ordinary or established laws of 
natural things. Thus if iron has more spe- 
cific gravity than water, it will sink ha that 
fluid; and the floating of iron on water must 
be a s upernatural event. Now no human j 
*•' being can alter a law of nature; the floating 
' of iron on water therefore must be earned 


be produoed only by the immediate agency 
of divine power. 

SUPERNATURALLY, «*, In a manner 
exceeding the established course or laws 
of nature. The prophets must have been 
eupematuraUy taught or enlightened, for 
their predictions were beyond human fore- 

SUPERNATMJR ALNESS, n. The state or 

S ' of being beyond the power or or* 
laws of nature. 

fU'MERARY, a. [F r. supemume- 
rears ; L. super and numerue, number.] 

1. Exceeding the number stated or pre- 
scribed ; as, a supernumerary officer in a 
regiment; a supernumerary comm in the 
church. 

2. Exceeding a necessary, a usual or a round 
number; as, supernumerary addresses ; su- 
pernumerary expense. Addison. Fell. 
SUPERNUMERARY, n. A person or thing 
beyond the number stated, or beyond what * 
is necessary or usual. On the reduotion 
of the regiments, several supernumeraries 
were to be provided for. 
SUPERPARTICOJLAR, a. [super and 
particular.! 

Noting a ratio when the excess of the greater 
term is a unit ; as the ratio of 1 to 2, or of 
3 to 4. Encyc. 

SUPERP’ARTIENT, a. [L. super and 
partio.] 

Noting a ratio when the excess of the neater 
term is more than a unit; as that of 3 to 5, 
or of 7 to 10. Encyc. 

SU'PERPLANT, n. [super and plant.] A 
plant growing on another plant ; as the 
misletoe. [iVot used.] [We now use para- 
site ] Bacon. 

SUPERPLUB'AOE, n. [L. super and pfus.] 
That which is more than enough; excess. 
[We now use surplusage ,-— which see.] 

Fell. 

SUPERPON'DERATE, v. t. [L. super and 


ponder o.] 

To weigh over and above. [iVo< used.] 

Diet. 

SUPERPOSE, v. t. superpo'xe. [super and 
Fr. poser, to lay.] 

To lay upon, a tone kind of rock on another. 
SUPERPO'SED, pp. Laid or being upon 
something. Humboldt. 

SUPERPOSING, ppr. Placing upon some- 
thing. 

SUPERPOSPTION,*. [super and position.] 

1. A placing above; a lying or being situated 

above or upon something; as, the superpo- 
sition of rocks. Humboldt . 

2. That which is situated above or upon 
something else. 

SU'PERPRAISE, v. t. su'perprane. To 
praise to excess. Shab. 

SUPERPROPORTION, n. [super and pro- 
portion.] Overplus of proportion. Duabu. 
SUPERPURGATION; «. [super and pur- 
gation.] More purgation than issufficieat. 

SUPERREFLECTION, «. [sup^^rt 

l^herafiection of an image reflected. Bacon. 
SUPERREWARD', v.t. To reward to «- 
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SUPERROY'AL, «. and myaL] 

Lu^er than royal; dnxiaaf the largest 
specwx of printing paper. 

SUPER8A’LlENCT*r [L. mma r and mJm, 
to leap.] 

The act of leaping on any thing. [Zittf# 
wed.] Brmm, 

SUPERSA'LIENT, «. Leaping upon. 

SUTER8ALT, *. In chiraistry, a salt with 
an excess of acid, as supertartrate of pot- 
ash. Cyc. 

SUPERSATURATE, c. /. [L. super and 
eecturo.] To saturate to excess. Chmitfry . 

SUPERSATURATED, pp. Saturated to 
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SUPERSATURATING,,^. Saturating or 
filling to excess. 

SUPERSATURATION, a. The operation 
of saturating to excess ; or the state of be- 
ing thus saturated. Fottrcroy. 

SUPERSCRIBE, e. /. [L. taper and #c ribo, 
to write.} 

To write or engrave on the top, outside or 
surface ; or to write the name or address 
of one on the outside or cover , as, to su- 
prrtcnbe a letter. 

SUPERSCRIBED, pp. Inscribed on the 
outside. 

SUPERSCRIBING, ppr. Inscribing, wri- 
ting or engraving on the outside, or on the 

SUPERSCRIPTION, n. The act of super- 
scribing. 

2. That which is written or engraved on the 
outside, or above something else. Waller. 

The superscription of hi* accusation wm 
written over, the Kino or the Jew* Mark 
xt Luke xxlii. 

.1. An impression of letters on coins. Matt, 

wii. 

SUPERSEC'ULAR, o. [super and tecular.] 
Being above the world or secular things 
SUPERSEDE, v. t. [L. super tedto ; tuptr 
and ttdto, to sit] 

1. Literally, to set above; oence, to make 
void, inefficacious or useless by superior 
power, or by coming in the place of ; to 
set aside ; to render unnecessary ; to sus- 
pend. The use of artillery in making 
breaches in walls, has tuptrteded the use 
of the battering ram. Tie effect of pas- 
sion is to tuptrtede the workings of reason. 

South. 

Nothing ia supposed that can tuptrtede the 
known laws of natural motion. Bentley. 

2. To come or be placed in the room of ; 
hence, to displace or render unnecessary ; 
as, an officer is tuptrteded by the appoint- 
ment of another person. 

SUPERSEDEAS, n. In late, a writ of a*- 
ptrtedeat , is a writ or command to suspend 
the powers of an officer in certain cases, 
or to stay proceedings. This writ does 
not destroy the power of an officer, for it 
may be revived by another writ called a 
procedendo. Black stone. 

SUPERSEDED, pP- Made void ; rendered 
unnecessary or inefficacious; displaced , 

SUpSSeDING.hw. Coining in the place 
of; setting aside ; rendering useless ; dis- 

SlSSafE'DuEflf The act of supe* 
roc. ii. 


SUPERSENSIBLE, a. Beyond the reach 
of the senses; tbove the natural powers of 
Murdock,] 


SlJpE^RV'ICEABLE, e. [mper'andse^ 
vice ahie.l 

Over officious; doing more than is required 
or desired. £Afo< ta wee.] Shak. 

SUPERSTITION, a. [Fr. from L. tupertti- 
tio, tupertfo ; taper and tlo, to stand.] 

1. Excessive exactness or rigor in religious 
opinions or practice ; extreme and unne- 
cessary scruples in the observance of re- 
ligious rites not commanded, or of points 
of min 


minor importance ; excess or extrava- 
gance in religion ; the doing of things n 
required by God, or abstaining from tnin; 
not forbidden , or the belief of what 
surd, or belief without evidence. 

Superstition ho* reference to God, to reli- 
gion, or to beings superior to man. £ncyc. 

2 . False religion ; false worship. 

3. Rite or practice proceeding from excess 
of scruples in religion. In this sense, it 
admit* of aplural. 

They the truth 

With tuperttiUona and traditions taint. j 
Hilton. I 

4. Excessive nicety ; scrupulous exactness. 
f> Belief in the direct agency of superior 

( lowers in certain extraordinary or singu- 
ar events, or in omens and prognostics. 
SUPERSTITION 1ST, n. One addicted to 
superstition Afore. 

SUPERSTITIOUS, a. [Fr. tuptraiUieux ; 
L ntprrihtiosus ] 

1 . Over scrupulous and rigid in religious ob- 
servances ; addicted to superstition , foil 
of idle fancies and scruples in regard to 
religion ; ns, auperttUiout iieople. 

2. Proceeding from superstition , manifest- 
ing superstition , as, superstitious rites ; tu- 
peritiliout observances. 

3. Over exact ; scrupulous beyond need. 
SupertMiout ute, in law, the use of land for 
a religious purpose, or by a religious cor- 
poration. 

SUPERSTI'TIOUSLY, adv In a supersti- 
tious manner, with excessive regard to 
uncommanded rites or unessential opi- 
nions and forms in religion. Bacon. 

2. With too much care; with excessive ex- 
actness or scruple. 

3. With extreme credulity in regard to the 
agency of suponor beings in extraordinary 
events. 

SUPERSTITIOUSNESS, n. Superstition 
SUPERSTR A'IN, v. t [tuptr and strain. j 
To overstrain or stretch. [Little uted. J 
Bacon 

SUPERSTRATUM, n [tuptr and itrafum. ] 

A stratum or layer above another, or rest- 
ing on something else. Anal Ret. 

SUPERSTRULT, t>. t. [L. taper Arua ; 
per and itno, to lay ] To build upon ; to 
erect 

This is the only proper basis on which to tu • 
perttrmci first innocence and then virtue. 

[Little uted.] Bet ay of Piety. 

SUPERSTRUCTION, *. An ediface erect- 
ed on something. 

My own profession hath taught me not to 
i on an old ruin. 


SUPERSTRUCTURE, a. Built or erected 
on something else. Hammond. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE, n. Any structure or 


edifloe built m something else (particular 
Jy. the building raised on a fomsdatiou. 
This word is need to distinguish what is 
erectsd on a wail or foundation Arum the 
foundation itself. 

2. Any thing erected on a foundation nr In- 
ns. in education, we begin with teaeb- 
ing languages as the foundation, aau pro- 
ceed to erqct on that foundation the taper- 
ttruclure of science. 

SUPERSUBSTANTIAL, a. [roper and •*$- 

tfaatief.] 

More than substantial; being more than sub- 
stance. Cue 

SUPERSUL’PHATE, a. Sulphate with an 
excess of acid. 

SUPKRSUL'PHITRETED, o. Combined 
with an excess of sulphur. Aikm. 

SUPERTERRE'NE, a. [taper and terrene.] 
Being above ground, or abovo the earth. 

mu. 

SUPERTERRESTRIAL, o. Being above 
the earth, or above what belongs to the 
earth. Buckminster. 

SUPERTON'IC, n. In mutie, the note nrxt 
above the key-note. Bothy. 

8UPERTRAGTCAL, «. Tragical to excem. 

War ton. 

SUPER V AUANEOUS, a. [L. tuptrvaca- 
neut ; tuptr and vaco, to make void.] 
Superfluous, unnecessary; needless; serv- 
ing no purpose. Howell. 

SUPERV'ACA'NEOUSLY,«fo. Needlessly. 
SU PEIt V A CA'N EOUSN ESS, n. Needless 
ness. Bailey 

SUPERVENE, v. i. [L. tuptmenio; taper 
and vtnio.] 

1 . To come upon as something extraneous. 

Much a mutual gravitation ran never taper - 
vene to matter, unless impressed by divine pow- 
er. Bentley 

2 To come upon ; to happen to. 
SUPERVENIENT, a. tom mg upon as 
something additional or extraneous. 

That branch of belief wm in him tuperue- 
nlent to (')irUhan prat lice Hammond. 

Divorces con be granted, a menta ft there, 
only for rupervenirnt causes. X, Swift. 

SUPERVENTION, «. The art of super- 
vening. 

SUPER VIVSAL, I „ f tupervi'xal, \ 
SUPERVP'SION, j "* \ tttpervixh'on. ) 

| Irani tupermet.) The act of overseeing; in- 
kjh ctiou , superintendence. Tooke. Walsh. 
SUPKItVi'SK, n. tupervi'ne. Inspection. 

[Not used.] Shak. 

SUPERVISE, v. t. [L. tuptr and vine, vi- 
deo, to see ] 

1 o oversee for direction ; to superintend ; 
to inspect, as, to supervise the press for 
correction. 

SUPERVISED, pp Inspected. 
SUPERVISING, ppr. Overseeing; inspect- 
ing ; superintending. 

J PER VI 'SOU, n. An overseer; an hi- 
spector, a superintendent; as, tbs raprr- 
vuor of a pamphlet. Drpitn, 

SUPER Vl'VE, r. t. [L. taper and wee, to 
live.] 

To live beyond ; to outlive. The soul will 
tupervtr* all the revolutions of nature. 
FLitUd used.] [See 8urvkmA 
SUPINATION, a. [L .tupim.] The act of 
lying or state of being Ud with the foce 
upward. 

4 R 
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2. The set of taming tits palm of the hand 
upwards. Lawrence's Led. 

SUPINATOR, n. In anatom* s muscle 
that turns the palm of the hand upward. 
SUPFNE, a. [ L. supintu.] Lying m the 
hack, or with the iaoa upward ; opposed 
to prom. 

2. Leaning backward; or indining with ex- 
posure to the sun. 

If the vine 

On riling ground be plac'd on hills 

3. Negligent; heedless; indolent ; thought- 
less; inattentive. 

He became pusillanimous and supine, and 
openly exposed to any temptation. Woodward. 
These men suflbr by their supine credulity. 

X. Chariot. 

S UPIN E, ». [L. SNpktMt.] In grammar, a 
word formed from a verb, or a modification 
of a verb. 

SUPI'NELY, ado. With the face upward. 

2. Carelessly; indolently; drowsily; in a 
heedless, thoughtless state. 

Who on beds of «in tvpintly lie. Sandys. 

SUPI'NENESS, «. A lying with the face 
upward. 

2. Indolence; drowsiness; heedlessness. 
Many of the evils of life are owing to our 
OWD supineness. 

SUPINITY, for Supineueu, is not used. 
SUFPAGE, n. [from sup.] What may be 
supped ; pottage. [Not in use.] Hooker. 
SUPPALPATION, n. [L. tuppalpor ; tub 
and palpor, to stroke.] 

The act of enticing by soft words. [No* 
used.] Hall. 

SUPPARASITATION, n. [L. supparasi- 
tor ; tub and parasite.] 

The act of flattering merely to gain favor. 
[Not in ute.l Hall. 

SUPPEDA'NEOUS, a. [L. tub and pet, the 
foot] 

Being under the feet. Brown. 

SUPPED'ITATE, t>. *. [L. suppedito.] To 
supply. [No* used.] Hammond. 

SUPPEDITATION, «. [L. tupptdilaho.] 
Supply ; aid afforded. [Little urr<il 

SUP'PER, n. [Fr. touper. See Sup.] The* 
evening meal. People who dine late, eat 
no tapper. The dinner of fashionable 
people would be the tapper of rustics. 
SUP'PERLESS, a. Wanting supper; being 
without supper; as, to go supperless to bed. 

Spectator. 

SUPPLANT', «. *. [Fr. tuppUmter ; L. sup- 
plant o ; tub andjphmto, the bottom of the 
foot] To trip up the heels. 

Supplanted down he felt Milton. 

2. To remove or displace by stratagem; or 
to displace and take the place of; as, a 
rival tupplants another in the affections of 
his mistress, or in the fhvor of his prince. 

Suspecting that the courtier had supplanted 
the friend. Fell. 

3. To overthrow ; to undermine. 
SUPPLANTATION, n. The act of sup- 
planting. 

SuPPL ANT'ED, pp. Tripped up; displaced. 


1. PKaftt) flexible; easily beat; a* topple 
joints ; topple fingers. B oom. Temple. 

2. Yielding; compliant; not obstinate. 

1 If punishment— makes not the wttt supple, it 

hsrdeni the offender. Locke. 

3. Bending to the humor of others ; flatter- 
ing; fawning. Addison. 

4. That makes pliant; as, topple govern- 
ment . Shak. 

SUPPLE, v. *. To make soft and pflant ; 
to render flexible ; as, to topple letter. 

2. To make compliant. 

A mother pem* ting till she had tvppled the 
will of her daughter. Locke. 

SUP'PLE, v. i. To become soft and pliant; 
at, stones suppled into softness. Dry den. 

SUP'PLED, pp. Made soft and pliant; 
made compliant. 

SUPPLEMENT, n. [Fr. from L. eupple- 
mentum, tuppleo ; sub and pleo, to fill.] 

1. Literally, a supply; hence, an addition to 
any thing by which its defects are supplied, 
and it is made more fall and complete. 
The word is particularly used of an addi- 
tion to a book or paper. 

2. Store , supply. [No* in tue.] Chapman. 

3. In trigonometry , the quantity by which an 
arc or an angle falls snort of 1 80 degrees 
or a semicircle. 

SUPPLEMENTAL, \ o. Additional ; add- 

SUPPLEMENT'ARY, / ed to supply what 
is wanted ; as, a supplemental law or bill. 


SUPPLANT'ER, n. One that supplants. 
SUPPLANTING, ppr. Tripping* up the 
heels ; displacing by artifice. 

SUPPLE, a. [Fr. topple; Arm. soublat, 
toublein, to bend.] 


easily bent ; as, the suppleness of the joints 
2. Readiness of compliance; the quality of 
easily yielding ; facility ; as, the tupplenett 
of the will. Locke. 

SUP'PLETORY, a. [from L. tuppleo, to 

Supplying deficiencies ; as, a tuppletory oath. 

Black stone. 

SUP'PLETORY, n. That which is to supply 
what is wanted. Hammond. 

SUPPLl'AL, n. The act of supplying. [No* 
used.] Warburton. 

SUPPLI'ANCE, n. Continuance. [Not in 
use.] Shale. 

SUP'PLIANT, a. [Fr. from supplier, to en- 
treat, contracted from L. sttppUco , to sup- 
plicate ; sub and plico, to fola. See Com- 
ply and Apply ] 

1. Entreating; beseeching; supplicating ; 
asking earnestly and submissively. 

The rich gi-ow suppliant, and the poor grow 
proud. Dryden. 

2. Manifesting entreaty ; expressive of hum- 
ble supplication. 

To bow and sue for grace with suppliant 
knee. Milton. 

SUPPLIANT, n. A humble petitioner; one 
who entreats submissively. 

Spore this life, and heir thy suppliant’s 
* pray’r. Dryden. 

SUFPLIANTLY, ado. fn a suppliant or 
submissive manner. 

SUPPLICANT, a. [L. supplicant.] En- 
treating ; asking submissively. Bp. BulL 

SUPPLICANT, n. One that entreats; a pe- 
titioner who asks earnestly and submis- 
sively. 

The wise supplicant— left the event to God. 

Retort. 

SUPPLICATE, «. t. [L. tupplico ; tub and 
plico. See AppliM*.] 


1. To entvaatfor; to aeek by earnest payer; 
m, to supplicate Meeting* on Christian ef- 
forts to spread the GoepeL 

2. To address in prayer; tm, to tuppti tuts 

Am throne of mee, 

SUFPLICATETta To entreat; to bo- 
seech ; to implore ; to petition with earn- 
estness and submission. 

A soon cannot brook to supplicate or beg. 

SUPPLICATION, n. [Fr. from L. suppit- 

catio.] 

1. Entreaty: humble and earnest prayer in 
worship. In all our supplications to the 
Father of mercies, let us remember a world 
lying in ignorance and wickedness. 

2. Petition; earnest request , 

3. In Roman antiquity, a religious solemnity 

observed in consequence of spine military 
success. It consisted in sacrifices, feast- 
ing, offering thanks, and praying for a 
continuance of success. Encye. 

SUPPLICATORY, «. Containing suppli- 
cation; humble; submissive. Johnson. 

SUPPLI'ED,j?p. [from supply.] Fully fur- 
nished ; having a sufficiency. 
SUPPLJ'ER, n. He that supplies. 
SUPPLY', v. *. [L .tuppleo; tub end pleo, 
disused, to fill ; Fr. tupplcer; Sp. svptir; 
It supplire.] 

1. To fill up, as any deficiency happens; to 
furnish wnat is wanted; to affbret or far- 
nish a sufficiency ; as, to supply the poor 
with bread andf clothing ; to supply the 
daily wants of nature ; to supply tne navy 
with masts and spars ; to supply the trea- 
sury with money. The city is well sup- 
plied with water. 

I wanted nothing fortune could supply. 

Dryden. 

2. To serve instead of. 

Burning ships the banish’d tun supply. 

Waller 

3. To give; to bring or famish. 

Nearer care supplies 

Sighi to my breast, and sorrow to my eyes. 

Prior. 

4. To fill vacant room. 

The sun was set, and Vesper to supply 
His absent beams, had lighted up the sky 
Dryden 

5. To fill ; as, to supply a vacancy. 

0. In general, to famish ; to give or afford 
what is wanted. 

Modem infidelity supplies no sucb motives. 

Rob. Hall. 

SUPPLY', »». Sufficiency for wants given or 
furnished. The poor nave a daily supply 
of food ; the army has ample supplies of 
provisions and munitions of war. Cus- 
toms, taxes and excise constitute the tup- 


StJPPLY'ING, ppr. Yielding or famishing 
what is wanted ; affording a sufficiency. 

SUPPLY'MENT, n. A famishing. [No* in 
use.] Shak. 

SUPPORT, v. A [Fr. supporter ; It . toppor- 
tare; L. supper to; sue and porto, to carry.] 

1. To bear; to sustain; to uphold; as, a 
prop or pillar supports a structure; an 
abutment supports an arch ; the stem of a 
tree supports the branches. Every edifice 
must nave a foundation to support it ; a 
rope or cord supports a weight. 

2. To endure without being overcome ; as. 
to support pain, distress or misfortunes. 


plies of revenue. 
SUPPLYING, ppr 
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TM> lows Amman* and Ms tn e oknee, 2. That may be bonM or endured; as, the 
The patterns of a God oo«Um* sopprt. gun k supportokU. or Mt ito f o rto l fr . 
. _ Potieuoe renders evils eetotartaMr. 

3. To bear ; to endure ; as, to support fe- 3. Tolerabk; the* maybe bora* without 
tiguos or hardships; to emmert violent e*> resistance or punishment ; m meh in- 


tiguss or hardships; to viciW «x- 

ertkaa. The eye will not imp o rt tho light 
of the sun’s disk. 

4. To sustain; to keep from feinting or 
sinking; as, to sopj s o ri the courage or spi- 
rits. 

A. To sustain; to act or represent well; as, 
to support the character of King Lear ; to 
son sort the port assigned. 

6. To bear; to supply fends for or the means 
of continuing ; as, to support the annual 


7. To sustain; to oany on ; as, to support a 
war or a contest ; to support an argument 
or debate. 

8. To maintain with provision* and the ne- 
cessary means of living ; as, to support a 
family; to support a son in college; to 
support the ministers of the Gospel. 

9. To maintain ; to sustain ; to keep from 
feiling; as, to rapport life; to support the 
strength by nounshment 

10. To sustain without change or dissolu- 
tion ; as, clay supports an intense heat. 

11. To bear; to keep from sinking; as, 
water supports ships and other bodies; air 
supports a balloon. 

12. To bear without being exhausted ; to be 
able to pay ; as, to support taxes or con- 
tributions. 

13. To sustain ; to maintain ; as, to support 
a good character. 

1 1. To maintain ; to verify ; to make good ; 
to substantiate. The testimony is not suf- 
ficient to support the charges; the evidence 
will not support the statements or allega- 
tions ; the impeachment is well supported 
by evidence. 

15. To uphold by aid or countenance ; as, 
to support a friend or a party. 

16. To vindicate; to maintain; to defend 
successfully ; as, to be abl . to support one's 
own cause. 

SUPPORT, n. The act or operation of up- 
holding or sustaining. 

2. That which upholds, sustains or keeps 
from falling, as a prop, a pillar, a founda- 
tion of any kind. 

3. That which maintains life ; as, food is the 
support of life, of die body, of strength. 
Oxygen or vital air has been supposed 
to be the support of respiration and or heat 
in the blood. 

4. Maintenance; subsistence; as, an income 
sufficient for the support of a family ; or 
revenue for the support of the army and 
navy. 

5. Maintenance; an upholding; continu- 
ance in any state, or preservation from 
falling, sinking or failing ; as, taxes neces- 
sary for the support of public credit; a re- 
venue for the support of government 

6. In general, the maintenance or sustain- 
ing of any thing without ssfibring it to 
fed, decline or hmgukh ; as, the support of 
health, spirit*, strength or courage ; the 
support of reputation, credit, Ac. 

7. ftat widen upholds or r ebaraN i 

help; succor; aseistsnee. 

SUPPORTABLE, «. £Fr.] That may be 
upheld or sustained. 


3. Tolerable ; that may be borne without 
ndatance or punishment ; as, snob in- 
sults are not supportsMs. 

4. That can bemaintabwd; as, the cants or 
opinion is sssoaoriaUs. 

SuTpORTAbBEnkS, a. Tha state of be- 
ing tolerable. Huusmmd. 

SUPPORTANCE, a. Maintenance; sup- 
port. [A r ©< m as#.] 

SUPPORTATION, *. Maintenance ; sup- 
port [JVe/ in use.] 

SUPPORTED, pp. Borne; endured; up- 
held; maintained; subsisted ; sustained ; 
carried on. 

SUPPORTER, a. One that supports or 
maintains. 

2. That which supports or upholds ; a prop, 
a pillar, Ac. 

The sockets and supporters of flowers are 
figured Bacon. 

3. A sustainer ; a comforter. 

The saints bare s companion and supporter 
in all their miseries. South. 

4. A maintainor ; a defender. 

Worthy supporters of such a reigning Im- 
piety. South. 

5. One who maintains or helps to carry on ; 
ss, the supporters of a war. 

0. An advocate, o defender; a vindicator; 
as, ths supporters of religion, morality, jue- 
tice, Ac. 

7. An adherent; one who takes part; as, 
the swpportsr of s party or faction. 

8. In sAspAmldmg, a knee placed under the 
cat-head. 

9. Supporters, in heraldry, are figures of 
beasts that appear to support the arms. 

SUPPflRTFVL, o. Abounding with sup^ 
port. [Wot used.] 

SUPPORTING, ppr. Bearing; enduring; 
upholding; sustaining; maintaining; sub- 
sisting ; vindicating. 

SUPPORTLESS, a. Having no support. 

Battle of Frogs and Mice. 
SUPPORTMENT, n. Support. [Not in 
use.'] Wotton. 

SUPPO'SABLE, a. [from suppose.] That 
may be supposed ; that may be imagined 
to exist. That is not a supposable case. 
SUPPCFSAL, ». [from suppose.] Position 
without proof ; the imagining of something 
to exist ; supposition. 

Interest, with a Jew, never proceeds but up- 
on supposol at least, of a Arm and sufficient 
bottom. [ Obs ] South. 

SUPPOSE, v. t. suppo’ze. [Fr. tupposer; L. 
suppostius, suppono ; It. supporre ; Sp. *u- 
poner ; sub ana pono, to put.] 

1. To lay down or state as a proposition or 
feet that may exist or be true, though «not 
known or believed to be true or to exist , 
or to imagine or admit to exist, for the 
take of argument or illustration. Lot us 
suppose tbs earth to be the center of the 
system, what would be the consequence? 

Wbeft w# have as great assurance that sthing 
k, as we could possibly, supposing it were, we 
Mghtaet to doubt of its existence. TUtotsm. 
•*. To teagbto; to believe; to receive ss 
true. 


Let not my Iwd euppm that tiny hm skin 
all the yeast M the Wag's seas iferAmnoo 
only k dead. I Sam. xiU. 

3. To imagine; to think. 

i «mnu, 

If oar proposals once aflakn were btoto— 

4. To require to exist or be true. Tbaox- 
***** ******* 

One Eklsebood s u pp o se s soother, and ren- 
ders all you say suspected. Ftnok Qubits. 

5. To put one thing by fraud in the place of 
another. [Act in use.] 

SUPPOSE,*. Supposition ; position with- 
out poof. 

—Fit to be trusted on s bare suppose 
That he k honest [Net in ms.J Brgds n. 
SUPPOSED, pp. Laid down m Imagined 
as true; imagined; believed; received as 

SUPPO'SER, n. One who supposes. Sbak. 
SUPPOSING, ppr. Laying down or imagi- 
ning to exist or be true ; stating as a case 
that may be ; imagining; receiving as true. 
SUPPOSITION, *. The act rf laying 
down, imagining or admitting as true or 
existing, what is known not to be true, or 
what is not proved. 

2. The position of something known not to 
be true or not proved ; hypothesis. 

This k only sn Infallibility upon supposition 
that if s tiling be true, it is impossible to be 
false. TUlotstm 

3. Imagination ; belief without frill evi- 
dence. 

SUPPOSITITIOUS, o. [L. ovpposititius, 
from suppositus, suppono.] 

Put by trick in the place or character be- 
longing to another; not genuine; as, a 
supposititious child ; a supposititious wri- 
ting. Addison. 

SUPPOSITITIOUSNESS, *. Th# stats 
of being supposititious. 

SUPPOS1TIVE, a. Supposed; including 
or implying supposition. ChUUaossorUt 
SUPPOSOTIVK, *. [supra.] A word de- 
noting or implying supposition. Harris. 
SUPPOS'ITIVELY, ado. With, by or upon 
supposition. Hammond. 

SUPPOSITORY, *. [Yt.supposstoireA In 
medicine, a long cylindrical body intro- 
duced into the rectum to procure stools 
when clysters cannot be administerod. 

Parr. 

SUPPRESS',#./. [L suppresses, tupprimo; 

* sub and premo, to press.] 

1 . To overpower and crush ; to subdue ; to 
destroy; as, to suppress a rebellion ; to 
suppress a mutiny or riot ; to suppress op- 
position. 

Every rebellion when ft is suppressed, makes 
the subject weaker, and the government strong- 
er. Basies. 

2. To keep in ; to restrain from utterance or 
vent; as, to suppress the voice ; to su p p re ss 


3. To retain without disclosure; to con- 
ceal; not to ten or reveal ; as, to suppress 
evidence. 

8b* su p pr esses the new*, and tide kotos him 
in s pkssfag suspense. Broome. 

4. To retain without smntitoim m 
making public; as, to express a Utter ; to 

""""•““Tfc 
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ft, To stifle; tostop; to hinder from circula- 
tion ; as, to suppress a report 
6. To stop, to restrain; to obstruct from 
discharges; as, to suppress a diarrhea, a 
hemorrhage and the like. 

SUPPRESSED, pp. Crushed ; destroyed ; 

retained; concealed; stopped; obstructed. 
SUPPRESSING, ppr. Subduing; destroy- 
ing; retaining closely; concealing; hin- 
dering from disclosure or publication ; ob- 
structing. 

SUPPRESSION, «. [Ft. from L. suppres- 
sion 

1. The act of suppressing, crushing or de- 
stroying ; as, the suppression of a riot, in- 
surrection or tumult 

2. The act of retaining from utterance, vent 
or disclosure; concealment; aa, the sup- 
pression of truth, of reports, of evidence 
and the like. 

3. The retaining of any thing from public 
notice ; as, the suppression of a letter or 
any writing. 

4. The stoppage, obstruction or morbid re- j 
tention of discharges ; as, the tuppremon 
of urine, of diarrhea or other discharge. 

ft. In grammar or composition, omission , as, 
the suppression of a word 
SUPPRKSS'IVE, a Tending to suppress ; 

subduing; concealing. Seward. 

SUPPRESS'OR, n One that suppresses, 
one that subdues; one that prevents ut- 
terance, disclosure or communication. 
SUPPURATE, v. *. [h.tuppuro; sub and 
pus, pur u, Fr. suppurrr; It. suppurare.] 
To generate pus ; as, a boil or absceBH sup- 
purates. 

SUPPURATE, v. t. To cause to suppurate. 


SUFRAFO LI A 'CEOUS, o. [L. t 


folium, a leaf.] 
in botany, inserted into the stem • hove the 
leaf or petiole, or axil, as a peduncle or 
flower. Martyn. 

SUPRALAPSATIIAN, \ a. [L. supra and 
SUPRALAP'SARY, / lapsus, fcU.] 
Antecedent to the apostaby of Adam. 
SUPRALAPSAHIAN, n. One who main- 
tains that God, antecedent to the fell of 
man or any knowledge of it, decreed the 
apostasy and all its consequences, deter- 
mining to save some and condemn others, 
and that in all he does he considers his 
own glory only. Eneyc. 

SUPKAMUN'DANE, a. [L. supra and mun- 
dus , the world.] 

Being or situated above the world or above 
our system. 

SUPRANAT'URALISM, n. Tbestateof be- 
ing supernatural, or the doctrine that main- 
tains supernatural events. Murdock. 

SUPUA-ORB'ITAL, a. [ supra and orbit.'] 
Being above the orbit of the eye. 
SUPUARE'NAL,o. [h.tupra and ren, renet, 
the kidneys.] 

Situated above the kidneys. 
SUPRASCAPTJLARY, a. [L. supra and 
scapula.] 

Being above the scapula. 

SUPRA VUL'GAR, a. [ supra and vulgar.] 
Being above the vulgar or common people. 

SUPREMACY, n. [See Supreme.] State of 
being supreme or in the highest station of 
power ; highest authority or power ; as, 
the supremacy of the King of Great Britain ; 
or the supremacy of parliament. 

The usurped power of the pope being de- 
stroyed, the crown was restored to its supre- 
macy over spiritual men and causes. Black stone. 
Oath of supremacy/, in Great Britain, an oath 
which acknowledges the supremacy of the 
king in spiritual aflairs, and renounces or 
abjures the pretended supremacy of the 
none 

SUPREME, a. [L. supremos, from supra; 
Fi . supreme ] 

1. Highest in authority; holding the highest 

t luce in government or power. In the 
fnitod States, the congress is supreme in 
regulating commerce and in maxing war 
and pence The parliament of Great 
Britain is supreme in legislation ; but the 
king is supreme in the administration of 
the government. In the universe, God 
only is the supreme ruler and judge. His 
commands are supreme , and binding on all 
his creatures. 

2. Highest, greatest or most excellent ; as, 
supreme love; supreme glory; supreme de- 
gree. 

3. It is sometimes used in a bad sense ; as, 
tuprrmt folly or baseness, folly or baseness 
carried to tbe utmost extent. I A bad use 
cf the swrrf.] 

SUPREMELY, ado. With the highest au- 
thority. He rules supremely. 

2. In the highest degree, to the utmost ex- 
tent ; as, supremely blest Pope. 

SUE, a prefix, from the French, otafeppfed 
.from t. super, supra, signifies o4 0 ^ 0 m 
beyond, t spots. 


SUP'PURATE, t». t. To cause to suppurate. 
[In this tense, unusual.] Arbuthnot. 

SUPTURATING, ppr. Generating pus. 

SUPPURATION, n. [Fr. from L. suppu- 
ratio.] 

1. The process of generating purulent mat- 
ter, or of forming pus, as in a wound or 
abscess ; one of the natural terminations 
of healthy inflammation. 

Cyc. Cooper. Wiseman. 

2. The matter generated by suppuration. 

SUP'PURATIVE,a. [Fr .suppurattf.] Tend- 
ing to suppurate; promoting suppuration. 

SUP'PURATIVE, n. A medicine that pro- 
motes suppuration. 

SUPPUTATION, «. [L. supputatio, sup- 
puto ; tub and puto, to think j 

Reckoning; account; computation. 7/old^r. 

SUPPUTE, v, t. [L. supputo, supra.] To 
reckon ; to compute. [Afof in use.] 

SUPRA, a Latin preposition, signifying 
above, over or beyond. 

SUPRA-AX'ILLAKY, a. [supra and axil.] 

In botany, growing above the axil; inserted 
above the axil ; as a peduncle. [See £«- 
prafoliaceous.] Lee. 

SUPRACILT ARY, a. [L. eupra and eitium, 
eyebrow.] 

Situated-above the eyebrow. Ure. 

SUPRA-DECOMTOUND, «. ( supra and 
decompound.] 

More than decompound ; thrioe compound. 
A supra-dec omp ound leaf, is when a petiole 
divided several times, connects many leaf- 
lets ; each part forming a decompound 
leaf. Martyn. 


SURADDI'TION, *. [Fr. ear, on or men, 
and addition ] 

Something added to tbe name. [Notused^ 

SUHAL, a. [L. sura.] Being in or pertain- 
ing to tbe calf of tbe leg ; as, the sural ar- 
tery. Wiseman. 

SU'RANCE, for Assurance, not used. Shai. 
SUR'BASE, «. [«*r and &o*e.] A border or 
molding above the base. Pennant. 

SUR'BASED, a. Having a surbase, or mold- 
ing above the base. 

SURBATE, v. t. [It sobattere / either L. 
sub and batters , or solea, sole, and batters, 
to beat the sole or hoof.] 

1. To bruise or batter the feet by travel. 
Chalky land turbatu and spoils oien’sfceL 

Mortimer. 

2. To harass ; to fatigue. Clarendon. 

SURBATED, pp. Bruised in the feet; ha- 
rassed; fatigued. 

SURBATING, ppr. Bruising the feet of; 
fatiguing. 

Surbeat or Surbet, for Surbate, not in use. 
SURBED', v. t. [tttr and bed.] To set edge- 
wise, as a stone ; that is, in a position 
different from that which it had in the 
quarry. Plot. 

SUKCE'ASE, v. i. [Fr. tur and cesser, to 
cease.] 

1. To cease; tostop; to be at an end. Donne. 

2. To leave off; to practise no longer; to 
refrain finally. 

So pray’d he, whilst an angel’s voice from 
high, 

Bade him surcease to importune the sky. 

Harte. 

[This word is entirely useless, being pre- 
cisely synonymous a with cease, and it is 
nearly obsolete.] 

SUKCE'ASE, r. t. To stop, to cause to 
cease [ Obs .] 

SURCE'ASE, n. Cessation; stop. [Obs.] 
SURCII’ARCE, v. 1. [Fr. surcharger ; tur 
and charge.] 

1. To overload; to overburden ; as, to sur- 
charge a beast or a ship ; to surcharge a 
cannon. 

Your head reclin’d, as hiding grieffrom view. 
Droops like a rose surcharg'd with morning 
dew. Dryden. 

2. In law, to overstock; to put more cattle 

into a common than the person has a right 
to do, or more than the herbage will sus- 
tain Blat kstone. 

SURCH'ARCE, n. An excessive load or 
burden , a load greater than can be well 
borne. Bacon. 

SURCIP ARCED, pp. Overloaded; over- 
stocked 

SURCH'ARCER, n. One that overloads or 
overstocks. 

SURCH' ARCING, ppr. Overloading; bur- 
dening to excess; overstocking with cattle 
or beasts. 

SUR'CINGLE, n. [Fr. tur, upon, and L. 
cingulum, a belt] 

1. A belt, band or girth which passes over a 
saddle, or over any thing laid on a horse's 
back, to bind it raat 

2. The girdle of a oassoc. Marvel 

SUR'CINGLED, * Girt; bound with a 

surcingle. Ball. 

SUR'CLE, a. [L. turculus.] A Rttis shoot; 
a twig; a sucker. 
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SUR'CRBW, «. [e«r sudors*.] Additional *>*+****• ftm Ada* 
mw or oeHeatkn. [Not in tot.] WoMom. 0 ***** 

*’ L ^ L * Toprene * H* tbit 'JLh Uprightly, jerri*. 

SURCULATION, s. The act of pruning. SURENESS, *. Certainty. 


[Not in we.] Broom. 

SUED, e. [L. eurdut, deaf.] Deaf; not hav- 
ing the sense of hearing. [.Not i iserf.] 
2/Unhaard. [Not wed!) 

3. Designating a quantity whose root can- 
not be exactly expressed in number*. 
SURD, n. In algebra, a quantity whose root 


For mors eur em u he r a p st W it. 

[Little used.] Wtedtonrt 

SUHETISHIP, *. [from surety.] Theatet 
of being surety ; the obligation of a perse 
to answer for another, ami make Mod an; 
debt or loss which may occur from an 
other’s delinquency. 

He that hateth surrtiskip U sore. Prov.xL 


sun 

do mttttqmmt 
d ac e sickness tr nnMtshmas. 
t. To eiey j to *8 to sal 
Re «»/«tieus with hfc eukgfea. 
SURFEIT. a. i To be IW the system i* 
o ppre sse d and sickness or wetn ess am 
sue*. 

They an ss skk that torfoi with to* sans*, 
as they that starve with uathlM. Mmk. 

SURFEIT, a. Fullness and opposarfen of 
the system, oooasioned by excesshro eating 
and drinking. Us has not r ecov ered from 
a surfeit. 

3. Excess In eating and drinking. 

How comet the sick hour that his eurjeu 
made. Stmt. 


cannot be exactly expressed in numbers. H *r* 1 htt ™ “fiw. ” 0T , ’ SURFEITED m Surcharrsd and omweta- 


deed, to be sure, it is true ; which leads me 3 Foundation of sU b»lity : support 
to suspect euro to be contracted from the w „ . y PP 01 ^ 


« number .hTch m^upSTinU.^li; «*,!«,«. ' ' * J-J* — « — t « — • 

will exactly produce 2. Know of a rarefy, that thy seed shall be a « r t r rppTTr p - a-, t . j bM 

SURD'ITY,« Deafness. [Not wed.] 'trangtrin . land that is not theirs- Gen. *v. SUR REITER, n. One who riota, *gtotton. 

SU Nom%.t“7«r [Fr i;G Z;.£S«T£.'' .*£2' ftey ««d SUR'FEITING.fpr, OyjrMd.fft.mw.; 

H onn. teor, seur, . In G. moor signifies in- 9 Sidmeu. by excessive eating and drinking; cloying; 

f “i*™* ■7*1 T 3 - foundation of stability ; support loading or filling to disgust 

I H e our state SURFEITING, a. The act of feeding to 

root of eever, m L. ouevero, and to be con- Hold, as you yours, while our obedience excess : gluttony. Luke xxi. 
nected with swear, and perhaps with L. hold.’ SUR^EITWATFR - r!J«W/andm^ 1 

verw; t being the remains of a prefix.] On other rarsly none. Milton. SU ** *®*T- WATER, w. [twfoi t and malrr ] 

1. Certain ; unfailing , infallible. 4. Evidence , ratification • confirmation. for «“» L <* h 

The tesumony of the Lord is turt. Pa xix. She call’d the saints to turtly, 8 uj u i! ?* *•"* ntr S°f & ™* * H * n i * ,ur 9°' 

We have also a more sure word of prophecy. That she would never put it from htr finger, . h 4 ? ht h.j 

2 Pet i. U ole.* she gave It to yourself. Skak. 1. A large wave or billow; a great rolling 

2. Certainly knowing ; or haviug full conli- 5 Security against loss or damage; security swell of water. [It it not applied to email 

dence. for payment, umvee, and it chiefly wed in poetry and 


to suspect sure to be contracted from the VV e our state 

root of sever, in L. tutevero , and to be con- H uld, u you youn , while our obedience 

nected with stoear, and perhaps with L. holds, 

verw; * being the remains of a prefix.] On other sirrslp none. Milton. 

1. Certain; unfailing, infallible. 4. Evidence, ratification; confirmation. 

The tesumony of the Lord is turt. Pa xix. She call’d the taints to surety, 

We have also a more sure word of prophecy. That she would never put it from htr finger, 

2 Pet i. Unles* she gave it to yourself. Skak. 

2. Certainly knowing ; or haviug full coufi- 0 Security against loss or damage; security 

dence. for payment. 

We are turr that the judgment of God it ac- There remains unpaid 

cording to truth — Rom. ii. A hundred thousand more, in twrety of the 

Now we are sure that thou knowest all things. whirh 

John xvi One part of Aquitain it bound to u*. Skak. 

3. Certain; safe; firm; permanent fl. In lata, one that isboun * * 

Thy kingdom shall be tore to thee. Dan. iv. other , one who enters i 

4. Finn, stable, steady; not liable to fail- cognisance to answer f 

ure, loss or change; as, a sure covenant pearance in court, or for 

2 Sam. xxiii. Neh.ix. Is.xxviii. debt or for the perform; 

The Lord will make my lord a tvrt house. and who, in case of the 

I Sam.xxT. failure, is compellable U 

So we say, to stand sure, to be tore of djunage . . ft bondsman ; 

„ . . . ... He that it surety for a sti 

5. Certain of obtaining or of retaining ; as, f or j t . p rov x j, 

to be sure of game ; to be sure of success, Thy servant became turti 
to be sure of life or health. father Gen. xliv. 

6. Strong ; secure ; not liable to be broken 7. In Scripture, Christ is ci 

or disturbed. of a better testament” 1 

Go your way, make it as sure as ye can. undertook to make atone 

Matth xxvli. ©f men, and thus prepan 

7. Certain; not liable to failure. The income ver them from the puni 

i* tttre - they had rendered theme 

To be tore, or be sure, certainly. Shall you g, \ hostage. 

.(hurt I dull. SUSP, h. The .well of the 

ft "{' " J- .? “P»» ‘1“ *«". " "P<» 

that there can be no failure of the purpose 

ordiject 2. In agriculture, the boti 

Make mreot Cato. AddUon. [Local] 

of IST P We SURFACE, *. & ntr, up 

. .. .... . ... i I THs svln*Mif nsvt of sni 


He files aloft, and with Impetuous roar, 
Pursues the foaming target to the shore. 

r Drydtu. 

0. In law, one that is bound with and for an- 2. In thip-haUina, the tapered part in from 
other , one who enters into a bond or re- of the whelps, between the chocks of a 

cognisance to answer for another’s an- capstan, on which the messenger may 

pearance in court, or for his payment or a • ur S® fyc. 

debt or for the performance of some act, SURGE, v. t. To let go a portion of a rope 


and who, in case of the principal debtor’s 
failure, is compellable to nay the debt or 
damages ; a bondsman ; a hail. 

He that it surety for a stranger, sliall smart 
for it. Prov si. 

Thy servant became turtiy foe the lad to my 
father Gen. xliv. 


suddenly. Surge the messenger. 

Afar. Diet 

SURGE, v. i To swell; to rise high and 
roll ; as waves. 

Ths surging waters like a mountain rise. 

Spnstr. 

2. To slip bark ; as, the cable euryet. 


7. In Scripture, Christ is called, “ the surety SURGELESS, a. turf lets. Free from surges; 
of a better testament.” Heb. vii.22. He smooth; calm. 

undertook to make atonement for the sins SUR'GEON, n. nr’jen. [contracted from 
of men, end thus prepare the way to deli- chiruraem.) 

ver them from the punishment to which One whose profession or occupation is to 


they had rendered themselves liable. 


SURF, n. The swell of the sea which breaks 
upon the shore, or upon sand banks or 
rocks. Mar. Diet. 

2. In agriculture, the bottom or conduit of 
a drain. [Local j 

SURFACE, n. [F. ntr , upon, and/aw.] 


Give all diligence to make your calling and The wtenor part of anything that has 
setion turt. 2 Pet i. l«f*b *»d breadth; one of the limits that 


election sure. 2 Pet i. 1 

SURE, odv. Certainly; without doubt; t 

doubtless. * 

Sure die queen would wish bim still un- / 

known. Aattk. t 

[But in this sense, turely is more generally e 

SUREIWTED, a. [turt and/oot.] Not m 

liable to stumble or fell; as, a turtfooUd SUi 

SUFLELY, aim. Certainly; feMtidy; ov 1. 

doubtedly. F 


terminates a solid; the superficies; out- 
side ; as, the turf act of the earth ; the sur- 
face of the aea ; the surface of a diamond; 
the am foot of the body; the surface of a 
cylinder; an even or an uneven surface ; 
a smooth or rough as erf ace ; a spherical ; 


cure diseases or injuries of the body by 
manual operation. In a more general 
sense, one whose occupation is to ear* 
external diseases, whether by manual ope- 
ration, or by medicines externally or inter- 
uslly. 

SUR'oERY, «. Properly, the act of healing 
by manual operation ; or that branch « 
medical science which treat* of manual 
operations for the healing of di se a se s or 
injuriss of the body. In a more general 
sense, the act or art of heating external 
diseases by manual operation or by m i l 
does ; or that branch of medical eelonoe 
which has for its principal etyaot An oore 
of external injuries. Cu p ar . 


surface. " ’ Newton. Pope. SURGICAL, a. Pi 

iURFEIT. e. L euPJU. [Fr. ear, over, and surgery; done by i 
fdre,A to do, Cfada.l SURGING, 

1. To feed wiA mast or drink, so as to op- bfllowa. 
preas the stomach and derange the fine- Jwyfeg* 


Pertaining b 
bymesae^e 


surgery; docs by mesne of surgery. 
SURGING, ppr. fiweffinf tSiiik . 
bOlows* 



S U R 


SUR 


S 17 R 


SUR'OY, a. Rising in emgee or billow* ; ftiU 
of suites ; as, the suray main. Peps. 
8U'RI€ATE, «. An animal like the Ichneu- 
mon : the iwnvtoed weasel. Diet. 

SUR'LILY, ode. [from surly.'] In a surly, 
moroM manner. 

SUR'LINESS, n. Gloomy moroMUM ; 
crabbed ill nature; ae, the ntrlmsm of a 
dog. 

SURTJNG, n. A sour morose fellow. [iVot 
tit «m.] Camden. 

SUR'LY, a. [W. mar, surly, marling ; twri, 
surlineu, suUenness. Qu. its alliance with 
sour.] 

]. Gloomily morose; crabbed; snarling; 
sternly sour; rough; cross and rude; as, 
a early groom ; nearly dog. 

That early spirit, melancholy. Shak. 

2. Rough; dark; tempestuous. 

'Ham soften’d Into Joy the early storm. 

Thornton. 

SURMI'SAL, n. Surmise. [Not in nee .] 
SURMISE, v. t. evrmt'xe. [Norm, turmyt, 
alledged; eurmtter, to surmise, to accuse, 
to suggest; Fr. ear and mettre, to put.] 

To suspect; to imagine without certain 
knowledge; to entertain thoughts that 
something does or will exist, but upon 
slight evidence. 

It wafted nearer yet, and then she knew 
That what before she but surmis’d, was true. 

Dryden. 

This change was not wrought by altering the 
form or position of the earth, as was surmised 
by a very learned man, but by dissolving it 

Woodward. 

SURMI'SE, n. Suapicion; the thought or 
imagination that something may be, of 
which however there is no certain or 
strong evidence ; as, the surmises of jea- 
lousy or of onvy. 

We double honor gain 
From his surmise prov’d false. Milton. 
No man ought to be charged with principles 
he disowns, unless his practices contradict his 
professions i not upon small earmiut. Swift. 
SURMI'SED, Suspected; imagined 
upon slight evidence. 

SURMI'SER, n. One who surmises. 
SURMI'SING, ppr. Suspecting; imagining! 
upon slight evidence. 

SURMFSlNG, n. The act of suspecting ; 

surmise; as, evil eumisings. 1 Tun. vi. 
SURMOUNT', v.t. [Fr. surmonter; hit and 
monter, to ascend.] 

1 . To rise above. 

The mountains of Olympus, Atho and Atlas, 
tarmoant all winds and clouds. Raleigh. 

2. To conquer; to overcome; as, to ear- 
mount difficulties or obstacles. 

.1 To surpass ; to exceed. 

What eurmoantt the reach 
Of human sense — Milton. 

SURMOUNTABLE, a. That may be over- 
come; superable. 

SURMOUNTED, pp. Overcome ; conquer- 
ed: surpassed. 

SURMOUNTER, n. One that surmounts. 
SURMOUNTING, ppr. Rising above; over- 
coming; surpassing. 

StJRMUt/LET, «. A fish of the genus Mul- 
Iur {M. barbatue,) remarkable foe the bril- 
liancy of its colon, and for the changes 
which they undergo as the flak expire*. 
The name is also applied to other spede* 
pf the genus. Ed. Epcyc. 


SUR'MULOT, n. A name given by Buffon 
to the brown or Norway rat Ed. Mneye. 

SURNAME, n. [Fr. sumem; iLseprtm- 
nomt ; 8p. tobrenombre*, L. eapor and wo- 
men.] 

1. An additional name; a name or appel- 
lation added to the baptismal of Christian 
name, and which becomes a ftmfiy name. 
Surnames, with us, originally designated 
occupation, estate, place of residence, or 
some particular thing or event that related 
to the person. Thus WfiHam Rufus or 
red; Edmund Ironeidet ; Robert Smith, 
or the smith ; William Tamer. 

2. An appellation added to the original 
name. 

My tar name Corlolanus. Shak. 

SURNA'ME, v. i. [Fr. eitmommer.’] To 
name or call by an appellation added to 
the original name. 

Another shall subscribe with his hand unto 
the Lord, and surname himself by the name of 
Israel. Is. xliv. 

And Simon he eamamed Peter. Mark iii. 

SURNA'MED, pp. Called by a name added 
to the Christian or original name. 

SURNA'MING, ppr. Naming by an appel- 
lation added to the original name. 

SUROXYD, n. [sur and oayrf.] That which 
contains an addition of oxyd. [, Little used.] 

SUROX'YDATE, v. t. To form a suroxyd. 


[Little need ] 

SURP’ASS, v. t. [Fr. eurpaseer ; ear and 
patter, to pass beyond.] 

To exceed ; to excel ; to go beyond in any 
thing good or bad. Homer surpasses mo- 
dem poets in sublimity. Pope eurpateee 
most other poets in smoothness of versi- 
fication. Achilles eurpaeeed the other 
Greeks in strength and courage. Godins 
turpaeeed all men in the profligacy of his 
life. Perhaps no man ever eurpaeeed 
Washington in genuine patriotism and in- 
tegrity of life. 

SUHP'ASSABLE, a. That may be exceed- 
ed. Diet. 

SURP'ASSED, pp. Exceeded; excelled. 

SURPASSING, ppr. Exceeding ; going be- 
yond. 

2. a. Excellent in an eminent degree ; ex- 
ceeding others. 

O thou, that with surpatshg glory crown’d — 
Milton. 

SURFASSINGLY, ado. In a very excel- 
lent manner; or in a degree surpassing 
others. 

SURPLICE, n. eur'plit. [Fr. surplis; Sp. 
tobrepelliz ; L. tuper pellicium, above tne 
robe offtir.] 

A white garment worn by clergymen of 
some denominations over their other dress, 
in their ministrations. It is particularly 
the habit of the clergy of the church of 

• England. 

SURTLrCED, a. Wearing a surplice. 

Mallet. 

SUR'PLICE-FEES, n. fsurpb'ce and/e«.] 
Fees paid to the clergy for occasional duties. 

Warton. 

SURTLUS, «. [Fr. eur and plue, L. id., 
more.] 

1. Overplus ; that which remains flttt use 
is satisfied; excess beyond wharMpre- 
scribed or wanted. In the United States, 


the surplus ef wheat and rye not required 
for ooMontption or sa qimton e n , la dfatifled. 
2. In Une, ths residuum of an estate, after 
the debts and legacies are paid. 
SURPLUSES, «. Surplus; at, turpi mm 
of nun or goods beyond what is wa nt ed. 

2. In late, something in the pleadings or 
proceedings not nece s ae iy or relevant to 
the case, and which may be rejected. 

3. In accounts, a greater distmnementthan 

the charge of the accountant amounteth 
to. Rent. 

SURPRISAL, n. surpri'ual. [See dtoyrise.] 
The act of surprising or coming upon sud- 
denly and unexpectedly ; or the state of 
being taken unawares. 

SURPRISE, e. L eurpri'ne. [Fr. from sur- 
prendre ; tar and premire, to take ; It eor- 
preea, sorprs nd e n ; Sp. eorpreea, eorpre- 
hender; L. super, sup r a, and prtndo, to 
take.] 

1 . To come or fall upon suddenly and unex- 
pectedly; to take unawares. 

The castle of Macduff I wffl surprise. Shak. 
Who can speak 

The mingled passion* that turprit’d hia heart ? 

Thomson. 

2. To strike with wonder or astonishment 
by something sudden, unexpected or re- 
markable, either in conduct, words or story, 
or by the appearance of something unusual. 
Thus we are surprised at desperate acts of 
heroism, or at the narration of wonderful 
events, or at the sight of things of uncom- 
mon magnitude or curious structure. 

3. To confuse ; to throw the mind into dis- 
order by something suddenly presented to 
the view or to the mind. 

Up he starts, discover’d and turprit’d. 

Milton. 

SURPRISE, i». The act of coming upon 
unawares, or of taking suddenly and with- 
out preparation. The fort was taken by 
surprise. 

2. The state of being taken unexpectedly 

3. An emotion excited by something hap- 


3. An emotion excited by something hap- 
pening suddenly and unexpectedly, ns 
something novel told or presented to view. 
Nothing could exceed his surprise at the 
narration of these adventures, it expresses 
less than wonder and astonishment. 

4. A dish with nothing in it [Not in ute.] 

Kina. 

SURPRISED, pp. Come upon or taken 
unawares ; struck with something novel or 
unexpected. 

SURPRISING, ppr. Falling on or taking 
suddenly or unawares; striking with some- 
thing novel ; taking by a sudden or unex- 
pected attack. 

2. a. Exciting surprise; extraordinary; of 
a nature to excite wonder and astonish- 
ment; as, surprising bravery; eurpriemg 
patience ; a surprising escape from danger. 

SURPRISINGLY, adt. In a manner or 
degree that excites surprise. He exerted 
himself surprisingly to save the life of his 
companion. 

SUR'QUEDRY, n. [sur and Norm. Fr. 
colder, to think. Qu. Sp. cuidar, to heed. 
See Heed.} Overweening pride; arrogance. 
[A/tX in use.] Spenser. 

SURREBUT, v . ». [sar and re&uL] In legal 
ple adi n gs, to reply, as a plain tiC to a de- 
fendants rebuttfr. 



SUR 


SUR 


SURREBUTTER, «. The plaktif. reply 
in pi— ding to * defendant's rebutter. 

Blnekst — 

SURREJOIN', v.i [«r and rwom . 1 la 
hyal plend m gs , to reply, aoapteintff toa 
defendant's rejoinder. 

SURREJOINDER, *. The mm of t 
pWntif to t defendant's ngoiodar. 

SURRENDER, v. L [Fr. sur, L. sursum, 
and rmdrs, to mdir.j 

1. To vieid to the power of another; to give 
or deliver up p o s se ssion awn compulsion 
or demand; as, to surrender one's person 
to an enemy, or to commission's of 
bankrupt; to surrender a fort or a ship. 
[Tesurreftdrr up is not elegant] 

2. To yield; to give up; to resign in fetor 
of another; as, to surrender a right or 
privilege; to surrender a place or an office. 

3. To give up; to resign; as, to surrender 
the math. 

4. In law, to yield an estate, as a tenant, 
into the hands of the lord for such purposes 
as are ex pr e ss sd in the act. Blaekstone. 

5. To yield to any influence, passion or pow- 
er ; as, to surrender ont’s self to grief, to 
despair, to indolence or to sleep. 

SURRENDER, o.L To yield; to give up 
one’s self into the power of another. The 
enemy seeing no way of escape, surren- 
dered at the first summons. 

SURRENDER, *. The act of yielding or 
resigning one’s person or the possession of 
something, into the power of another ; as, 
the surrender of a castle to an enemy ; the 
surrender of a right or of claims. 

2. A yielding or giving up. 

3. In law, the yidding of an estate by a 
tenant to the lord, for such purposes as are 
expressed by the tenant in the act 

Blaekstone. 

SURRENDERED, pp. Yielded or delivered 
to the power of another; given up; re- 
signed. 

SURRENDEREE 1 , n. In law, a person to 
whom the lord grants surrendered land , 
the cestuy que ute. 

SURRENDERING, ppr. Yielding or giv- 
ing up to the power of another ; resigning 

SURRENDEROR, *. The tenant who sur- 
renders an estate into the hands of his lord. 

Till the admittance of oestuy que km, the lord 
takes notice of the surrenderor ss bis tenant. 

Blackttone. 

bURRENDRY, a. A surrender. [Surren- 
ders the most elegant and best authorized.] 

SURREPTION, 11 . [L. ntrrepUu, eurrepo; 
mb and repo, to creep.] 

A coming unperceivea ; a stealing upon in- 
sensibly. [Little used.] 

SURREPTITIOUS, o. [L. surreptithu , , 
supra.] 

Done by stealth or without pro p er authority ; 
made or introduced fraudulently; as, a 
eurreptitioue passage in a manuscript. 

A correct copy of toe Dundad, the many 
surreptitious ones have rendered accessary. 

Letter toPubUsher of Banned 

SURREPTITIOUSLY, ode. Bydeahh; 
without authority; fraudulently. 

SURROGATE, *. [L. mrrepdtu, sa r- 
roffo, eubrooot smb and rope, to propose. 
JSqpe, to ask or propose, signifies primarily 


to reach, pot or tom* forward; Md mir a 
Jf R to put or a* to toeplaoeef anothsr.] 
last general senes, uimatTi addegate; a 

substitute; partioulany, toe deputy of an 
•cdasiasticsl judge, meat commonly of a 
b is h o p or his chancellor. la some of the 
United States, the judge of probate, of 
wills and testaments. 

SURROGATE, *«. To put in the place of 
another. [Little nail 
SUBROGATION, a. Ihe act of substitu- 
ting one person in the place of another. 
[Little wed.] 

SURROUND', v. L [eur and round, Pr, 
road.] 

1. To encompass ; to environ; toiadoaeon 
all sides; as, to eurromd a city. They 
s u rr o u nd ed a body of the enemy. 

2 . To lie or be on all sides of ; as, e wall or 
ditch eurrounde the city. 

SURROUNDED, pp. Encompassed; in- 
closed; beset 

SURROUNDING, ppr. Encompassing; 

inclosing ; lying on all aides of. 
SURSOLID, «. [snr and solid, or surde- 

ln nodkevudict, the fifth power of a number ; 
or the product of the fourth multiplication 
of a number considered as the root Thus 
3x3=9, the square of 3, and 9x3=27, 
the third power or cube, and 27x3=81, 
the fourth power, and 81 X 3=243, which 
is the sursolid of 3. 

SURSOL'ID, a. Denoting tbs fifth power. 
Sursolid problem, is that which cannot be 
resolved but by curves of a higher kind 
than the conic sections. Uses. 

SURTOUT, n. [Fr. turnout, over all] A 
mane coat to be worn over his other gar- 
ments. 

SURTITRBRAND, a. Fibrous brown coal 
or bituminous wood, so called in Iceland. 

Urs. 

SURVENE, r. t. [Fr. surwnir; sur and 
ventr, to como.] 

To supervene , to come as an addition ; as, 
a suppuration that surcease lethargies. 
[ Little used.] Harvey. 

SURVEY, e. t. [Norm, eurveer, surveoir ; 
eur and Fr. voir, to see or look, contracted 
from L. vtdeo, ndere.'j 

1 . To inspect or take a view of; to view 
with attention, as from a high place ; as, 

| to stand on a hill, and survey the surround- 
I ing country. It denotes more particular 
and deliberate attention than loot or see. 

2. To view with a scrutinizing eye; to ex- 
amine. 

With each titer'd looks, 

All pels sod speech less, he turwy’d me 
round. Dryden. 

3. To examine with reference to condition, 
situation end value ; as, to survey a bail- 
ing to determine it* value and exposure to 
loss by fire. 

4. To measure, as lend; or to ascertain the 
contents of land by lines and angles. 

5. To examine or ascertain the position and 
distances ef objects on the shore of the sea, 
the depth of water, nature of the bottom, 
and whatever may be ne ce ss ar y to fedli- 
tate the navigation of the waters and render 
the entrance into herbott, sounds and ri-J 
vers easy and safe. That officer* am am- 1 


s v it 

fl. To examine and ateerfto, et the fewmti- 
arietand royalties of a manor, the town 
of the tenants, and the rent end vaate of 
the same. 

7. To examine and aeoertaia,M the etata of 


SUR'VEY, n. [formerly accented 0 a the 
last syllable.] 

1. An attentive view; a look er looking 
with care. Ha took a survey at toe whole 

Under bis proud survey the city Ilea. 

Bsnbns *. 

f . A particular view : an examination of all 
the parts or particulars of a thing, with a 
design to ascertain toe condition, quantity 
or quality; as, a survey of the stores, pro- 
visions or munitions of a ship. 80 also a 
survey of roads end bridges is made by 
proper officers ; usurvsy of buildings b in- 
tended to ascertain theb condition, value 
and exposure to fire. A survey of land in- 
cludes mensuration and toe ascertainment 
of quantity. A survey of a harbor, sound 
or coast comprehends an examination of 
the distance and bearing of points of land, 
isles, shoals, depth of water, course of 
channels, St 0 . A survey ot agriculture in- 
cludes a view of the state of property, 
buildings, fisuoee, modes of cultivation, 
crops, gardens, orchards, woods, live-stock, 
Ac. And in general, survey denotes a par- 
ticular view and examination of any thing 

3. Ia Use United States , a district for the 
collection of the customs, under the in- 
spection and authority of a particular 


Trigonometrical survey, the measurement of 
an arc of toe meridian by means of a sc- 
ries of triangles. 

SURVEYED, pp. Viewed with attention, 
examined; measured. 

SURVEY ING, ppr. Viewing with attention, 
examining particularly; measuring. 

SURVEYING, a. That branch of metoe- 
m sties which teaches the art of measuring 
land. 

SURVEYOR, a. An overseer; one placed 
to superintend others. SAnk. 

2. One that views and examines for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the condition, quantity 
or quality of any tiling; as, a surveyor of 
land ; a surveyor of highways ; surveyors 
of ordnance. In the customs, a gauger; 
sn officer who ascertains the content* of 
casks, and the quantity of liquors subject to 
duty; also ia the United States, an officer 
who ascertains the weight and qaantity vf 
roods subiect to dutv. 

SURVEYOR-GENERAL, a. A principal 
surveyor ; as, the sm ee y vr- yene r al at tor 
king's manors, or of woods and perk* in 
England. In toe United States, toe chief 
surveyor of lands; as, the surveyo r g ene r al 
at the United States, or of » prtontfar 

gfgf+ 

SL'RVf.YORSHIP, a. The affine of a sur- 

SuStEW', v. t. To survey. [Nef *• nsr.j 

SURT JEW, a. Survey, WaUnJft**” 

SURVIVE, v. L [Fr. ear and riser.) TeJeek 
aver. [Net «u urn] B. Jansan. 
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SURVIVAL, n. [See Survias.] A Bring 
beyond the life of another person, things 
event; an outliving. 

SURVIVANCE, n. Survivorship. [Littl* 
used.] Emms. 

SURVIVE, *. <• [Fr. sarvhrs ; «r and fri- 
ers, to lire ; It. toprm/vhtrt; 8p. sbbreoi- 
vir ; L. sujpertrico.1 

1. To outlive ; to live beyond the life of an- 
other ; as, the wife survives her hatband ; 
or a husband survives his wife. 

2. To outlive any thing else; to Uve beyond 
any event Who would wish to surchs the 
rum of hit country? Many men survive 
their usefulness or the regular exercise of 
their reason. 

SURVIVE, v. *. To remain alive. 

Try pleasure, 

Which when no other enemy survive*, 

Still conquers all the conquerors. Denham. 
SURVI'VENCY, n. A surviving ; survivor- 
ship. 

SURVIVER, n. One that outlives another. 

S^RVrVING^ ]^. Outliving ; living be- 
yond the life of another, or beyond the 
time of some event. 

2. a. Remaining alive ; yet living ; as, sur- 
viving friends or relatives. 

SURVIVOR, n. One who outlives another. 
2. In lau>, the longer liver of two joint te- 
nants, or of any two persons who have a 
joint interest in anything. Blackstone. 

SURVIVORSHIP, n. The state of outliv- 
ing another. 

2. In taw, the right of a joint tenant or other 
person Vho has a joint interest in an es- 
tate, to take the whole estate upon the 
death of the other. When there are more 
than two joint tenants, the whole estate 
remains to the last survivor by right of 
survivorship. Blackstone. 

SUSCEPTIBILITY, u. [from susceptible.] 
The quality of admitting or receiving ei- 
ther something additional, or some change, 
affection or passion; as, the susceptibility 
of color in a body ; susceptibility of cul- 
ture or refinement ; susceptibility of love 
or desire, or of impressions. 
SUSCEPTIBLE, a. [Fr. from L. suscipio, 
to take ; sub and cqpio.] 

1. Capable of admitting anything additional, 
or any change, affection or influence ; as, 
a body susceptible of color or of alteration ; 
a body susceptible of pain ; a heart suscep- 
tible of love or of impression, 

2. Tender; capable of impression; impress- 
ible. The minds of children are more sus- 
ceptible than those of persons more ad- 
vanced in life. 

3. Having nice sensibility; as, a man of a 
susceptible heart. 

SUSCEPTIBLENESS, n. Susceptibility, — 
which see. 

SUSCEPTION, u. The act of taking. [ But 
little used."] ^yltfe 

SUSCEPTIVE, «. Capable of admitting; 
readily admitting. Our natures are eus- 
ceptive of errors. W Ms. 

SUSCEPTIV'ITY, u. Capacity of admit- 
ting. [Little used,'] Wollaston. 

SUSCEPTOR, m [L.] One who under- 
takes; agodfether. 

SUSCIFIENCY, n. Raeeption; admission. 
SUSCIPIENT, a. Receiving ; admitting. 


SU8CIPTENT, a. On# who taboo or ad- 
mits ; <me that receives. Bp. Taylor. 

SUS'CITATE, c. t. [Fr. susdtsr /L nsci- 
tof sub and cito .] 

To rouse; to excite; to call into life and 
action. Broscn. 

8USCITATION, n. The act of raking or 
exciting. Pe ars on . 

Bus'Ll K, n. A spotted animal of the rat 
kind. A quadruped of the genus Arcto- 
mys, of a yellowish brown color, with 
■mall white spots ; the earless marmot 

Ed.Encyc. 

SUSPECT, r. t. [L. susveetus, suspicio ; sub 

I and specto, to see or view.] 

1 . To mistrust ; to imagine or have a slight 
opinion that something exists, but without 
proof and often upon weak evidence or no 
evidence at all. We suspect not only from 
fear, jealousy or apprehension of evil, but 
in modem usage, we inspect things which 
give ui no apprehension. 

Nothing makes a man suspect much, more 
than to know little. Bacon. 

From her hand I could suspect no UL 

. Milton. 

2. To imagine to be guilty, but upon slight 
evidence or without proof. When a theft 
is committed, we are apt to suspect a per- 
son who is known to have been guilty of 
stealing; but we often suspect a person 
who is innocent of the crime. 

3. To hold to be uncertain ; to doubt ; to 
mistrust; as, to inspect the truth of a 
story. 

4. To hold to be doubtftil. The veracity of 
a historian, and the impartiality of a judge, 
should not be suspected. 

5. To conjecture. Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

SUSPECT 7 , v. i. To imagine guilt 

If I suspect without cause, why then let me 
be your jest. Shak. 

SUSPECT', a. Doubtftil. [ Not much used.-] 
Glanville. 

SUSPECT', n. Suspicion. [Oi*.] 

Bacon. Shak 

SUSPECT'ABLE, o. That may be sus- 
pected. [Little used.'] 

8USPECT'ED,pp. Imagined without proof, 
mistrusted. 

SUSPECT'EDLY, ado. So as to excite sus- 

J iiciou ; so as to be suspected. 
SPECT'EDNKSS, n. State of bein^ sus- 
pected or doubted. Rootnson. 

SUSPECT'ER, u. One who suspects. 
SUSPECTFUL, a. Apt to suspect or mis- 
trust Bailey 

SUSPECTING, ppr. Imagining without 
evidence ; mistrusting upon slight grounds. 
SUSPECTLESS, a. Not suspecting; having 
no suspicion. Herbert. 

2. Not suspected; not mistrusted. Beaton. 
SUSPEND, v. t. [Fr. suspendre; It. sos- 
' pendere; Sd. suspender; L. suspendo ; 
sub and penao, to hang.] 

1. To hang; to attach to something above; 
as, to suspend a ball by a thread , to sus- 
pend the body by a cord or by hooks ; a 
needle suspended by a loadstone. 

2. To make to depend on. God hath sus- 
pended the promise of eternal life on the 
„ condition of faith and obedience. 

3. To interrupt} to intermit; to cause to 
cease for a time. 


The guard nor fights aer fifes? Mr fins so 

At ones suspends their count* and their few. 

4. To stay; to delay; to hhubr firm pro- 
ceeding for a time. 

Suspend jour indignation against soy toother. 


I suspend their doom. M i t ts*. 

5. To hold in a state undetermined; as, to 
••upend one’s choice or opinion. Locke. 

6. To debar from any privilege, from the 
execution of an office, or from the enjoy- 
ment of income. 

Good men should not be suspended from the 
exercise of their ministry and deprived of their 
livelihood, for ceremonies which are acknow- 
ledged indifferent. Sanderson. 

7. To cause to cease for a time from opera- 
tion or effect ; as, to suspend the habeas 
corpus act 

SUSPENDED, pp. Hung up ; made to de- 

C :nd on ; caused to cease for a time; de- 
yed ; held undetermined; prevented from 
executing an office or enjoying a right 
SUSPENDS R, n. One that suspends. 

2. Suspenders, plur. straps worn for holding 
up pantaloons, &c. ; braces. 
SUSPENDING, ppr. Hanging up; making 
to depend on; intermitting, causing to 
cease for a time ; holding undetermined ; 
debarring from action or right. 
SUSPENSE, n. suspens 1 . [L. suspense*.] A 
state of uncertainty; indetermination ; in- 
decision. A man’s mind is in suspense, 
when it is balancing the weight of differ- 
ent arguments or considerations, or when 
it is uncertain respecting facts unknown, 
or events not in his own power. 

Ten days the prophet in suspense remain'd. 

Denham. 


2. Stop ; cessation for a time. 

A cool suspense from pleasure or fVora pain. 

Pope. 

3. In law, suspension ; a temporary cessa- 
tion of a man sright, os when the rent or 
other profits of land cease by unity of pos- 
session of land and rent. 

SUSPENSE, a. suspens'. Held from pro- 
ceeding. [Little used.] AftUon. 

SUSPENSIBILITY, n. The capacity of 
being suspended or sustained from sink- 
ing , as, the suspensibiltty of indurated day 
in water. Kirwan. 

SUSPENS'IBLE, a Capable of being sus- 
pended or held from aiuking. 

SUSPENSION, n. [Fr. from L. suspensio. 
See Jwpenrf.1 

1 . The act of hanging up, or of muring to 
hang by being attached to something 
abo\c. 

2. The act of making to depend on any 
thing for existence or taking place; as, the 
suspension of payment on the perform- 
ance of a condition. 

3. The act of delaying; delay ; as, the sus- 
pension of a criminal’s execution; called 
a respite or reprieve. 

4. Act of withholding or balancing the 
judgment; forbearance of determination ; 
as, the suspension of opinion, of judgment, 
of decision or determination. Suspension ot 
judgment often proceeds from doubt or 
ignocanoe effects. 

5. Temporary cessation; interruption ; in- 
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atwmfyi s us p ensi on of psin. 

8. Temporary privation of powers, aatho 
rftjr or rights: usually intended as a cen- 
sure or punishment; as, the nu p msi o w of 1 
an ecclesiastic or minister for some fault. 
This may be merely a su s pa nsim of his 
office, or it may be both of his office and 
his income. A military or naval officer's 
s u s pe nsion takes place when he is arrested. 

7. Prevention or interruption of operation ; 
as, the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act. 

8. In rhetoric, a keeping of the hearer in 
doubt and in attentive expectation of what 
is to follow, or what is to be the inference 
or conclusion from the arguments or ob- 
serrations. 

0. In Scot's km, a stay or postponement of 
execution of a sentence condemnatory, by 
means of letters of suspension granted on 
application to the lord ordinary. Cyc. 

10. In mechanics, points of suspension, in a 
balance, are the points in the axis or 
beam where the weights are applied, or 
from which they are suspended. Cyc. 

11. In music, every sound of a chord to a 

given base, which is continued to another 
base, is a suspension. Cyc. 

Suspension of onus, in war, a short truce or 
cessation Of operations agreed on by the 
commanders or the contending parties, as 
for burying the dead, making proposals for 
surrender or for peace, &c. Cyc. 

SUSPENSIVE, a. Doubtftil. Beaum 
SUSPENS'OR, «. In anatomy , a bandage to 


[SUSPICIOUSNESS, ft. The quality of 

being liable to mspicioft, or KaWe to be 

. „ A 1 " - - 


suspend the scrotum. 
SUSPENSE 


S'ORY, a. That suspends ; sus- 
pending ; as, a suspensory muscle. 

SUSPENSORY, «. That which suspends 
or holds up ; a truss. 

SUSTICABLE, a. [L .suspicor.'} That may 
be suspected ; liable to suspicion. {Not m 
use.l More 

SUSPICION, «. [Fr. fron L. swpicto. 
See .Suipec#.] 

The act of suspecting ; the imagination of | 
the existence of something without proof, 
or upon very slight evidence, or upon no 
evidence at all. Suspicion often proceeds 
from the apprehension of evil; it ia the 
offspring or companion of jealousy. 

Suspicions among thoughts, are Uke bats 
among birds ; they ever fly by twilight. Bacon. 

SUSPICIOUS, a. [L. suspiciosut.] Inclined 
to suspect ; apt to imagine without proof. 

Nature itself; after it has done an injury, will 
ever be suspicious, and no man can love the 
person he suspects. 

2. Indicating suspicion or fear. 

We have a suspicious, fearful, constrained 

countenance. Swift. 

3. Liable to suspicion; adapted to raise 
suspicion; giving reason to imagine HI; 
as, an author of suspicious innovations. 

Hooker. 

I spy a Mack wi^n'osr threat'ning etoud. 

Shot. 

4. Entertaining suspicion ; given to sus- 
picion. 

Many mischievous insects are daily at work 
to make mon of merit s uspi ei e mt of each other. 

SUSPICIOUSLY, ado. With 

2. So as to excite s uspicion. 

Vot. II. 


Simp. 


— . , — , the swwssnimifWN* of 

man’s appearance, of has weapons or of, 
his actions. 

2. The quality or state of being apt to 
suspect; as, the sus pici ou tm t s of a man’s 
temper or mind. 

SUSPl'RAL, ft. [L. suspire, to breathe ; sub 
and sptro.] 

1. A breathing-bole ; a vent or ventiduct 

2. A spring of water passing under ground 
towards a cistern or conduit [Loom.] 

Rees 

SUSPIRATION, «. [L. suspiratio, suspiro , 
to sigh ; sub and sptro, to breathe.] 

The act of sighing or fetching a long and 
deep breath ; a ugh. More. 

SUSPl'RE, e. i. [supra.] To sigh; to fetch 
a long deep breath; to breathe. [Little 
•wed.] Shah. 

SUSPl'RE!), vp. or a. Wished for; desired. 

J Not in «*<*.] 

STA'IN, e. t. [L. sustsneo; sub and tsneo, 
to hold under; Fr. soutemr; It sostencre 
Sp. sostener, sustentar .] 

1. To bear; to uphold; to support; as, a 
foundation sustains the superstructure; 
pillars sustain an edifice ; a beast sustains 
a load. 

2. To hold ; to keep from falling; as, a rope 
sustains a weight. 

3. To support ; to keep from sinking in de- 
spondence. The hope of a better life sus- 
tains the afflicted amidst all their sor- 
rows. 

4. To maintain , to keep alive , to support; 
to subsist , as, provisions to sustain a family 
or an army. 

5. To support in any condition by aid ; to 
assist or relieve. 

HU sons, who seek the tyrant to Mutata. 

Thrydsn. 

6. To bear; to endure without failing or 
yielding. The mind stands collected and 
sustains the shock. 

Shall Turnui then such endkw toil sustain f 
Dryie*. 

7. To suffer, to bear ; to undergo. 

\ ou shall sustain more new disgraces. Shat. 

8. To maintain ; to support ; not to dismiss 
or abate Notwithstanding the plea in bar 
or in abatement, the couri sustained the 
action or suit 

0. To maintain as a sufficient ground. The 
testimony or the evidence is not sufficient 
to sustain the action, the accusation, the 
charges, or the impeachment. 

10. In music, to continue, as the sound ofj 
notes through their whole length. Busby. 
SUSTAIN, «. That which upholds [Not 
in use.] MiUon. 

SUSTA'INABLE, a. That may be sustain 
ed or maintained. The action is not sus- 


SUST A'INED, pp. Borne, upheld; main- 
tained; supported ; subsisted ; suffered. , 
SU8TA'IN Er/is. He or that which sus- 
tains, upholds or suffers. 

SUSTAINING, ppr. Bearing; upholding; 

m a in tainin g; suffering; subsisting. 
SU8TAl/n€,«. [Gt. rvrssXwvsf.J Moum- 
ftd; affecting; an epithet given to a spe- 
cks of music by the Greeks. Busby. 


SWA 

SUSTENANCE, n. [Nona.Fr.; ftanwr 
tern.] 

1. Support; maratenenoe; asbaMenotf as, 
the sftifswiiset of the body: the wikssio 

of life. 

2. That whieh supports lift ; food ; victuals; 
provisions. This city has ample smtensmes. 

SUSTENTACLE, n. [L. suetentmculmm.] 
Support [Not m use.T Mors. 

SUSTENTATION, n. [Fr. from L« sostoi- 
tetso , iwfmlo,] 

1. Support; preservation from felling. Boyle. 

2. Use of food. Brown. 

3. Maintenance; support of life. Bacon. 
SUSURRATION, a. [L. wnrrsfio; tu- 

surro, to whisper.] A whispering ; a soft 
murmur. 

SUT1LE, a. [L. sutilis, from suo, to sew.J 
Done by stitching. [Not in use.} Boswell. 
SUTLER, ». [O. toetelaar, as if from aosf, 
in German, sudelkoeh is a pal- 


iweet But ii 
try victualler, as if from suds In, to soil . 
sudler, a dirty fellow. In Danish, sudel- 
hock is a pastry-cook, from the same root, 
sudler, to soil. The Danish may be the 
original signification.] 

A person who follows an army and sells to 
the troops provisions and liquors. 
SUT'LINu, a. Belonging to sutlers ; en- 
gaged in the occupation of a sutler. Tatlei 
SUTTEE', n. In the Sanscrit, or sacred lan- 
guage of the Hindoos, a female deity. 

2. A widow who immolates herself on the 
fruioral pile of her husband. 

3. The sacrifice of burning a widow on the 
ftinerahule of her husband. 

8UTTLE, a. Suttle weight, in commerce, in 
whon tret is allowed , neat weight Diet. 
SUTURE, n. [L. sutura , from suo, to sew.J 

1. Literally, a sewing; hence, the uniting ut 
the parts of a wound by stitching Costs. 

2. The seam or joint which unites the bones 
of the skull; or the peculiar articulation m 
connection of those none* , as, the coronal 
suture ; the sagittal suture. 

SU V'ERAN, a. [Fr. souverain ; Sp. & Port. 
sober ano; it. sovrano; from L. supemus, 
super us, super. The barbarous Norman 
word souvertign, seutna to be formed of 
L. super and regnum ; a strange blunder.] 

1. Supreme in power ; possessing supreme 
dominion ; as, a suveran prince. The Cre- 
ator is the suveran ruler of the universe. 

2. Supreme ; chief; superior to all others. 

3. Supremely efficacious ; superior to all 
others, as, a suveran remedy. 

A. Supreme; pertaining to the first magis- 
trate of a nation , as, suveran authority. 
SUV'ERAN, n. A supreme lord or ruler ; 
oats who possesses the highest authority 
without control. Soon* kings are suveran* 
in their dominions; the authority of others 
is limited. The Creator is the smarm of 
all that be has made. 

2. A supreme magistrate, lord or king. 

0 let my tudren turn away his fees. Shah. 
SUV'ERANLY, ado. Supremely ; in the 
highest degree. [<#«.] Bern Is. 

SUV'ERANTY, a. Supremo power: eu- 
premacy; the possession of uncontrollable 
Absolute tu v a r mty belongs only to 

SWAB, ft. [Sox. ryebban, to. sweep; formed 
perhaps on the root of trip*, aa O. sekweben. 
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to wave or soar, Is on dial of wnw, and D. 
smepen, on that of to&p.] 

A mop for cleaning floors ; on board of ships, 
a large mop or bunch of old nope yarn, 
used to clean the deck and cabin. 

2. A bit of spunge fastened to a handle for 
cleansing the mouth of the dak, or for 
giving them nourishment Miner. 

SWAB, v t. [supra.] To dean with a mop ; 
to* wipe when wet or after washing; as, to 


ttvab the deck of a ship. 

SWABBER, ft. [D. weoWw.l One that uses 
a swab to clean a floor or deck ; on board 
of ships of war, an inferior officer, whose 
business is to see that the ship is kept clean. 

SWAD, ft. A pod, as of beans or peas. [Lo- 
cal.] 

2. A short &t person. [06*.] B. Jonton. 

3. In New England, a lump, massor bunch; 
also, a crowd. [Vulgar.] 

SWADDLE. v. t. [Sax. rpabe, ypefel, a 
border, fringe or band; bejpe>an, to 
swathe ; D. xtoaad , G. tchwaden, a twath.] 

1. To ewathe , to bind, as with a bandage , 
to bihd tight with clothes , used generally 
of infants ; as, to twaddle a child. 

They twaddled me in my night-gown. 

Addison. 

2. To beat; to cudgel. [Low and not in 

use.] JIudibrat. 

SWAIVDLE, n. Clothes bound tight round 
die body. 

They put me in bed in all my twaddles. 

Addison. 

SWADDLED, pp. Swathed; bound in tight 
clothes. 

SWADDLIN G, ppr. Swathing ; binding in 
tight clothes. 

SWADDLING-BAND, \ A band or 

SWADDLING-CLOTH, / cloth wrapped 
round an infant. Luke li. 

SWAG, v. i. [Qu. Sax. jiyan, to fall ; Ice. 
tweigia; Sw. svag, Dan. id. feeble ; Dan 
sverkker, to weaken. See Weak.] To sink 
down by its weight ; to lean. Crete 

SWAG'-BELLIED, a. Having a prominent 
overhanging belly. Shak 

SWAAE, v. t. [probably allied to twag and 
weak ; from tailing or throwing down.] 
To ease ; to soften ; to mitigate. 

Apt worda have power to ewage 

The tumors of a troubled mind. Milton. 

[See Attuagt, which is the word now 
used.] 

SWAG'GER, v. «. [Sax. jpegan, to sound 
or rattle.] 

To bluster; to bully; to boost or brag noisi- 
ly ; to be tumultuously proud. 

Wliat a pleasure it is to swagger at the bar. 

Arbutlmot 

To be great is not to twagetr at our footmen. 

Collier. 

SWAG'GERER, n. A blusterer; a bully, 
a boastful noisy fellow. Shale. 

SWAG'GERING, ppr. Blustering; boast- 
ing noisily. 

SWAG'GING, ppr. Sinking or inclining. 

SWAG'GY, a. [from woy.J Sinking, hang- 
ing or leaning by its weight Brown. 


8. A pastoral youth. [/I muted chiefly m 
thit teem, and in poetry ,] 

Blest twaint i whose nym phs In every grace 
excel. Pope. 

SWA'INISH, a. Rustic. Milton. 

SWA'INMOTE, )n, [twain and mote, meet- 
SWE'INMOTE, > ing.] In Enybmd, a 
SWAN'IMOTE, ) court held before the 
verderors of the forest as judges, by the 
steward of the court, thrice every year ; 
the swains or freeholders within the forest 


and grievances committed by the officers 
of the forest It receives and tries also 
presentments certified from the court of 
attachments against offenses in vert and 
venison. This court is incident to a forest, 
as a court of piepoudre is to a fair. 

Blackttone. 

SWALE, n. [probably from vale.] A local 
word in New England, signifying an in- 
terval or vale ; a tract of low land. 

2. In England , a shade. Cyc. 

SWALE, v. t. To waste. [See <Sto«tf.] 
SWALE, fi. t. To dress a hog for bacon, by 
singeing or burning off his nair. [Local.] 
Cyc. 

SWAL'LET, n. [See Well.] Among the tin- 
mi neri, water breaking in upon the miners 
at their work. Bailey. 

SWAL'LoW, n. [Sax. ypplepe ; D. xwaluw ; 

G. schwalbe , Dan. tvale ; Sw. tvala.] 

A bird of the genus Hirundo, of many spe- 
cies, among which are the chimney swal- 
low and the martin. 

SWAL'LOW-FISH, n. A sea fish of the 
genus Tngla, called in Cornwall, tub-flih ; 
remarkable for the rise of its gill-fins. It 
is called also the sapphirine gurnard. Cyc. 
SWAL'LOW- FLY, n. The name of the 
chelidonius, a fly remarkable for its swift 
and long flight. Cyc. 

SWAL'LOW’S-TAIL, n. In joinery and 
carpentry, the same as dove-tail. 
SWAL'Lf) W-STON E, n. Cheltdoniut la- 
pis, u stone which Pliny and other authors 
affirm to lie found in the stomachs of 
young swallows. Cyc. 

SWAL'LOW-TAIL, n. A plant, a species 
of willow. Bacoti. 

SWAL'LOW-WORT, n. A plant of the ge- 


ing or leaning by its weight Brown. 

SWAIN, n. [Sax. jpein, ypan, a boy, a 
youth, a servant a herdsman ; Sw. even, a 
uoy, Dan. trend; Ice. event.] « 

1. A young man. Spenter. 

2. A country servant employed in husban- 
dly. Shak. 


nus Asclepios; hinmdinana. It grows in 
the southern part of Europe, ana is said 
to have been successfully used as a medi- 
cine, chiefly in dropsical cases. Cyc. 

The Ajrtcan swallow-wort is of the genus 
Stapelia. Lee. 

SWAL'LOW, v. t. [Sax. rpeljan, j-yiljan, 
to swallow, to swill, D. twelgen, Sw. 
eudja, to swallow ; svalg, the throat ; Dan. 
tveelger, Qu. the Fr. avaler, with a prefix, 
and the root of fall ] 

*1. To tako into the stomach, to receive 
through the gullet or oesophagus into the 
stomach ; as, to swallow food or drink. 
Food should be well chewed before it is 
mallowed. 

2. To absorb ; to draw and sink into an 
abyss or gulf; to ingulf, usually followed 
by up. The Malstrom off the coast of 
Norway, it is said, will twallow up a drip. 

* In bogs swallow'* up and lost. Muton. 

The earth opened and twallowed them up. 

Numb. xvl. ! 


8, To receive or senbcaoe, as opfaiioiia or be- 
lief, without examination or scruple ; to 

receive implicitly. Locke 

4. To engross; to a pp r o p riate. 

Homer — has una ll o wed up foe honor of 

those who succeeded Mm. Pepe. 

5. To occupy ; to employ. 

The necessary provision of life ewal bw e the 
greatest part of their time. Locks. 

fl. To seiie and waste. 

Corruption twallow' d what the liberal hand 

Of bounty scatter’d. Thornton. 

7. To engross ; to engage completely. 

The priest and the prophet have erred 
through strong drink ; they are ncallowed up 
of wine. Ia. xxviiL 

8. To exhaust; to consume. Hit expenses 
twallow up all his income. 

SWAL'LOW, n. The gullet or oesophagus , 
tho throat 

2. Voracity. South. 

3. As much as is swallowed at once. 

SWAL'LOWED, pp. Taken into the sto- 
mach ; absorbed; received without scruple; 
engrossed ; wasted ; exhausted. 

SWAL'LOWER, ». One who swallows, 
also, a glutton. Taller. 

SWAL'LOW ING, ppr. Taking into the 
stomach; absorbing; ingulfing; receiving 
implicitly ; engrossing; wasting; exhaust- 
ing. 

SWALLOWING, ft. The act of taking in- 
to the stomach or of absorbing ; the act of 
receiving implicitly; the act of engrossing. 

SWAM, ore*, of Sunm. 

SWAMP, «. [Sax. a fungus or mush- 
room; Goth.*M’aMfM*,aspunge,G.«c/«ea!N>R, 
D. xwam, Dan. evamp ; Sw. id. a spunge, 
a fungus.] 

Spungy land; low ground filled with water, 
•oft wet ground. In New England, I be- 
lieve this word is never anplied to marsh, 
or the boggy land made by the overflow- 
ing of salt water, but always to low soft 
ground in the interior country; wet and 
spungy land, but not usually covered with 
water. Tins is the true meaning of the 
word. Swampi are often mowed. In 
England, the word is explained in books 
by boggy land, morassy or marshy ground. 

SWAMP, v. t. To plunge, whelm or sink m 
a swamp ; to plunge into difficulties inex- 
tricable. 

SWAMP'ED, pp. Plunged into difficulties. 

SWAMPHNG, ppr. Plunging into inextri- 
cable difficulties. Quart. Bee. 

SWAMP'Y, a. Consisting of swamp ; like a 
swamp ; low, wet and spungy ; as, swampy 
land. 

SWAMP-ORE, n. In mineralogy, an ore of 
iron found in swamps and morasses ; call- 
ed also bog-ore, or indurated bog iron ore. 
Its color is a dark yellowish brown or 
grey ; its fracture is earthy, and it con- 
tains so much phosphoric acid as to injure 
its tenacity. Cyc 

SWAN, k. [Sax. jryan; D. xwaan, G. 
tchumn ; Dan. evane ; Sw. tvan. Qu. wan, 
white, with a prefix.1 

A large aquatic fowl of the genus Anas, 
of two varieties, the wild and the tame 
The plumage is of a pure white color, and 
its long arching neck gives it a noble ap- 
pearance. Cyc. 

SWANG, n. A piece of low land or green 
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sward* liable to be ‘covered with water. 


^JXoeaJia England.] 


rV^NSDOWN, «. Afina soft thick woolen 
doth. 

SWAN'SKIN, «. ImmnAMm.' 
dee of flannel of « soft texture, i 


Aepe- 


Atl 


SWAP, «fe. [Qu.«ewp.l Hastily ; 

snatch. [A lorn word ini local 1 

SWAP, v. <• To exchange ; to barter; to 
•wop. [See Any.] [Tbit word it not 
Weyswf, m( oosmwni n oottoguitU language 

SWAPE,*. ^Qn.sMM.1 A pole supported 
by a fulcrum on which it turns, used for 
raising water from a well, for churning, 
See. [This Bailey spells twipe, and in N. 
England it is pronounced twttp, as in well- 

sJBEiL [Sax. ypeapto ; Dan. nwr; D. 
xwoord; G. tchwarie, rind, skin ; W.gweryd, 
an excretion, sward, moss.] 

1. The skin of bacon. [Z.ora4] 

2. The grassy surface of land; turf; that 
part of the soil which is filled with the roots 
of grass, forming a kind of mat. When 
covered with green grass, it is called green 


SWARD, v. t. To produce award ; to cover 
with sward . Mortimer. 

SWARD'-CUTTER, n. An instrument for 
cutting sward across the ridges. 

SWARD'Y, a. Covered with sward or gross; 
as, twardy land. 

SWARE, old pret. of Swear. We now use 
ewore. 

SWARE, In. A copper coin and money 

SCHWARE, J of account in Bremen, va- 
lue one fifth of a mat, and 72 groats make 
a thaler, [dollar.] 

SWARM, «. worm. [Sax. jrpeapm; G. 
tchwarm ; D. xwem ; Dan. toerm ; Sw. 
tvhrm. This seems to be formed on the 
root of warm. The Sp. hervtr, to boil, to 
swarm, is the h./erveo, and boiling is v€ry 
expressive of the motions of a swarm of j 
bees. See the Verb.] 

1 . In ageneral tente, a large number or body 
of small animals or insects, particularly 
when in motion ; but appropriately ,a great 
number of honey bees which emigrate 
from a hive at once, and seek new lodgings 
under the direction of a queen ; or a like 
body of bees united and settled permanent- 
ly in a hive. The bees that leave a hive 
in spring, are the young bees produced in 
the year preceding. Exoa.viii. Judges xiv. 

2 A swarm or multitude; particularly, a 
multitude of people in motion. Swarmt 
of northern nations overran the South of 
Europe in the fifth century. 

Note. — The application of this word to inani- 
mate things, as swarms of adetmtaget, by Shak- 
ipesre, and swarms of tkemee, by Young, is not 
legirimste, for the essence of the word is motion. 

SWARM, v.l. worm. [Sax. jyeajimian; 
D. zwermen; O. tc kw&r men; Dan. ever- 
mer ; Sw. ev&rma, to swarm, to rove, to 
wander, to swerve.] 

] To collect and depart from a hive by 
flight In a body, as bees. Bees smarm in 
warn, clear days in summer. 

2. To appear or collect in a crowd; to run; 
to throng together; to congregate in aJ 


SWA 

la crowds trouad the i m sr mi ag people join, i 

Brads*. 

8. Te be crowded; to be thronged with a i 
multitude of in motion. The fo- 1 

rests in America often smarm with wild 
«. The northern must in spring 
with herrings. 

Every place swarms with soldiers, hour. 

[Such phrases as “lift smarms with ills,” 
“those days warm e d with fisblss," are 
not legitimate, or wholly obsolete. Broom. 

4. To^raed multitudes. Milton. 

5. To elimb, as a tree, by embracing it with 
the arms* and legs, and scrambling. 

At the top was placed a piece of money, as a 
prise for those who could warm up and seise 
it Care’s Jtnee. 

Note. — This, by the common people in New 
England, is pronounced equina or taaurm, 
and it U evidently formed on worm, indicating 
that worm and merai, on which swam and 
iquirm are formed, are radically the same word. 
The primary sense is to bend, wind, twist, as 
a worm, or a warm of bee*. It may be formed 
on die root of veer. earn. 

SWARM, v. t. To crowd or throng. [ Not m 
use.]* 

SWART, a. ewort. \ [Sax. ypapt, jpeapt, 

SWARTH, worth.) Sw. evart; Dan. 
iverrte ; O.trhwarz ; D. wart."} 

1. Being of a dark hue ; moderately black ; 
tawny. 

A nation strange with visage swarf. Spentn. 

[I believe wart and worth are never 
used in the United Staten, certainly not in 
New England. SioarfAyisaeommonword.] 

2. Gloomy ; malignant [A T of in we.] 

MiUon. 

SWART, r. t. To make tawny. Brown. 

SWARTH, \i*. An apparition. [Not tued 

SWAIRTHJ in Neto England.} 

SWARTH'ILY, adv. [from smarmy.] Dusk- 
ily ; with a tawny hue. 

SWARTIFINESS, n. Tawniness; a dusky 
or dark complexion. 

SWARTHT, a. [See Swart.} Being of a 
dark hue or dusxy complexion; tawny. 
In warm climates, the complexion of men 
ia universally twarthy or black. The 
Moors, Snaniarda and Italians are more 
warthv than the French, Germans and 
English. 

Their worthy hosts would darken all our 
plaint Addlton. 

2. Black ; an, the worthy African. 

SWARTINESS, n. A tawny color. 

• Sherwood. 

SWART'ISH, a. Somewhat dark or tawny. 

SWARTY, a. Swarthy; tawny. Barton. 

SWARVE, v. i. To awerve. [Not in ate.] 
Speneer. 

SWASH, n. An oral figure, whose mold- 
ings are oblique to the axis of the work. 

Moxon. 

[A cant word. Johnson.] 

SWASH, *. A blustering noise ; a vaporing. 
[Not in me or vulgar.] 

2. Impulse of water flowing with violence. 
In the southern states of America, wash 
or woeh is a name given to a narrow j 
sound or channel of water lying within a 
sand bank, or between that and the shore. 
Many such are found on the shores of tfaa 
Carolina*. 

SWASH, e. i. [D. mortem, to boast] To 


a great Mias; to vapor 

brag. [Not m omT) Shah. 

iSH, Soft, Kk« fruit tod tip*. 

./ t***) 


SWASHBUCKLER, «. A sword-piayar ; 
a bully or braggadocio. [AW m tws^ 

SWASH'ER, n. One who makes a Mustering 
show of valor or force of arms. [AW m 
***■] Shot. 

SWAt’e, } *■ ’• To ,wc » t Chauoer. 

SWATCH, a. A swath. [Ao< is ass.] 

Tueter. 

8WATH, n,ewoth. [Sax. rpabe, a track, a 
border or fringe, a band; D. wood; G. 
scAseodsw.] 

1. A line of grass or grain cut and thrown 
together by the aythe in mowing or cra- 

2. tSo whole breadth or sweep of a sytho 
in mowing or cradling ; as, a wide waih. 

Farmert. 

3. A band or fillet They wrapped me in 

a hundred yards of ewath. Guardian 

SWATHE, v. t. To bind with a band, band- 
age or rollers ; as, to ewathe a child. 

2. To bind or wrap. * 

Their children are never ewathed or bound 
about with any thing when first born. Abbot. 

SWATHE, n. A bandage. 

SWAY, v. t . [D. waaijen, to turn, to wield, 
to ewing, to eway. Thie #ord is proba- 
bly formed on the root of weigh , wave, Sax. 
rscy, pej, and J-pay, and probably twtng 
Is written fbr wtg, and is of the same fa- 
mily; Ice. tweigm ; Sw. eviga.] 

1. To move or wave; to wield with the 
hand : as, to eway the scepter. 

2. To bias ; to cause to lean or incline to 
one aide. Let not temporal advantages 
eway you from the lino of duty. The king 
was twayed by his council from the course 
he intended to pursue. 

As bowls run true by being made 
On purpose false, and to be wav'd. 

Hndibra*. 

3. To rule; to govern, to influence or di- 
rect by power and authority, or by moral 
force. 

This was the race 

To way the world, and land and sea subdue. 

Dryden. 

She could not way her house. Shah. 

Take heed lest passion way 
Thy judgment to do aught which else free will 
Would not admit MiUan. 

SWAY, v.i. To be drawn to one eide by 
weight ; to lean. A wall twayt to the 


The balance twayt on our part. 

[This sense seems to indicate that this 
word and wag, are radically on#.] 

2. To have weight or influence. 

The example of suudry church es — doth eway 
much. Utoiter. 

3. To bear rule , to govern. 

Hadst thou wag'd as kings should do— 

Shah. 

4. In teamen’ t language, to hoist; Mrtjou- 
larly applied to the lower yards and to' the 


SWAY,*. The swing or swaap of a weapon 
To strike with huge two-handed tteoy. 

MiUm 

2. Any thing movto| with bulk and power. 
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An not you mov'd when all the M My of] 
earth 

Shekel like a thing ttnflnn f 

3. Freponderation ; turn or eaat of balance. 

—Expert 

When to advance, or stand, or tun the sway 
of battle. Milton. 

4. Power exerted in governing ; rule ; do- 
minion ; control. 

When vice prevail! and impious men bear 
sway, 

The poet of honor ia a private station. 

Aiditon. 

5. Influence ; weight or authority that in- 
clines to one aide; as, the may of desires. 
All the world la subject to the may of 
fashion. 

SWA'YED, pp. Wielded ; inclined to one 
side ; ruled; governed; influenced; biased. 
SWATING, ppr. Wielding; causing to 
lean; biasing; ruling. 

SWA'YING, n. Swaying of the back, among 
beasts, is a kind of lumbago, caused by a 
fall or by being overloaded. Cyc. 

SWEAL, v. i. [Sax. ypflan; sometimes 
written male In America, it is pronoun- 
ced as written, meal or meet.) 

1 . To melt and run down, as the tallow of a 
candle ; to waste away without feeding the 
flrfme. 

2. To blase away. 

SWE'ALING, ppr. Melting and wasting 

away. 

SWEAR, v. i. pret. more , [formerly mare,] 
pp. sworn. [Sax. jyepian, ypejujan ; Goth. 
swaran; D. xweeren ; Q.schworen; Sw. 
svdria, to swear, and svara, to answer, 
Dan. sveerger, to Bwcar, und svarer, to an- 
swer. The latter seems to be from avarrer, 
to turn, Eng. veei. Swear seems to be 
allied to aver and the L. assevero, and to 
belong to the root Jfir.] 

1. To affirm or utter a solemn declaration, 
with an appeal to God for the truth of what 
is affirmed. 

Ye shall not swear by my name falsely. 

Lev. xix 

But I say unto you, swear not at all 

Mattli. v. 

2. To promise upon oath. 

Jacob said, swear to me this day ; and he 
swore to him. Gen. xxv. 

3. To give evidence on oath ; as, to mear 
to the truth of a statement He more 
that die prisoner was not present at the 
riot. 

4. To be profane ; to practice profanem 
Certain classes of men are accustomed to 
swear. For men to mear is sinful, disre- 
putable and odious ; but for females or 
ladies to mear , appears more abominable 
and scandalous. 

SWEAR, v. t. To utter or affirm with a 
solemn appeal to God for the truth of the 
declaration ; as, to swear on oath. [This 
seems to have been the primitive use of j 
swear ; that ia, to affirm.] 

2. To put to an oath ; to cause to take an 
oath ; as, to mear witnesses in court ; to 
swear a jury ; the witness has been mom ; 
the judges are sworn into office. 

3. To declare or charge upon oath; as, to 
swear treason against a man. 

4. To obtest by an oath. • 

Now by Apollo, king, tbou twear’ tt thy gods 
in vain. Skak. 


To mear Ike peace against one, to make oath 
that one is under the actual fear of death 
or bodily harm from the person ; in which 
case the person must And sureties of the 

S^l^EARER, n. One who swears ; one who 
calls God to witness for the truth of his 
declaration. 

2. A profane person. 

Then the liars and 
SWEARING, ppr . Affirming upon oath ; 
uttering a declaration, with on appeal to 
God for the truth of it' 

2. Putting upon oath ; causing to swear. 
SWEARING, n. The act or practice of af- 
firming on oath. Swearing in court is 
lawful. 

1. Profaneness. All mearing not required 
by some law, dr in conformity with law, 
is criminal. False mearing or perjury is 
a crime of a deep dye. 

SWEAT, n. met. [Sax. ypatr ; D .meet; G. 
schweiss ; Dan. weed/ Sw. nett; L. stt- 
dor.] 

1. The fluid or sensible moisture which 

issues out of the pores of the skin of an 
animal. * 

In the swat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. 

Gen. iii. 

2. Labor; toil; drudgery. Milton. 

3. Moisture evacuated from any substance; 
as, the sweat of bay or grain m a 
stack. 

SWEAT, t>. *. swet. pret and pp. meat or 
meated. Swot is obsolete. [Sax. ypsetan ; 
Sw. tvetta ; Dan. sveeder ; D. xweeten j G. 
schwitxen / L. tudo ; Fr. aver.] 

1. To emit sensible moisture through the 
pores of the skin; to perspire. Horses 
meat ; oxen meat little or not at all. 

2. To toil , to labor ; to drudge. 

He’d have the poets meat Waller. 

3. To emit moisture, as green plants in a 
heap. 

SWEAT, v. t. met. To emit or suffer to 
flow from the poros ; to exsude. 

For him the rich Arabia sweats her gums. 

Dryden. 

2. To cause to emit moisture from the pores 
of the skin. His physicians attempted to 
meat lum by the most powerful sudorifics. 
They meat nim profusely. 

SWEAT'Ell, n. One that causes to sweat. 
SWEAT'INESS, n. The state of being 
sweaty or moist with sweat. 

SWEATING, ppr. Emitting moisture from 
the pores of tne skin ; throwing out moist- 
ure; exsudiug. 

2. Causing to emit moisture from the skin. 
SWEATING-BATH, «. A sudatory ; a 
bath for exciting sensible perspiration or 
sweat ; a hypocaust or stove. Cyc. 

SWEATING-HOUSE, n. A house for 
sweating persons in sickness. Cyc. 

SWEATING- 1 RON, n. A kind of knife or 
a piece of a sythe, used to scrape off sweat 
from horses. Cyc. j 

SWEATING-ROOM, *. A room for sweat- 1 
mg persons. 

2. In rural economy, a room for sweating 
cheese and carrying off the superfluous 
juices. Cyc. 

SWEATING-SICKNESS, n. A febril epi- 
demic disease which prevailed in some 
countries of Europe, but particularly in 


England, in Urn 16th and 10th centuries. 
Its first appearance was hi fee army of 
the eari of Richmond, a fterw ar d Henry 
VII. on his landing at Milford Haven, ft 
1485. The invasion of fee disease was 
sudden, and usually marked by a local af- 
fection producing the sensation of In- 
tense heat, afterwards (tiffining itself over 
fee whole body, and immediately followed 
by profuse sweating, which continued 
through fee whole course of fee dlaeaee or 
till death, which often happened in a few 
hours. Cyc. 

SWEATY, a. Moist wife sweat; as, a 
sweaty skin ; a sweaty garment 

2. Consisting of sweat. 

No noisy whift or sweaty streams. Swift. 

3. Laborious; toilsome; as, fee meaty 

form. Prior. 

SWEDE, n. A native of Sweden. 

2. A Swedish turnep. 

SWEDISH, a. Pertaining to Sweden. 
SWEDISH-TURNEP, n The rutabaga, 
a hard sort of turnep, of two kinds, fee 
white and the yellow. The latter is most 
valued. Cyc. 

SWEEP, e. t. pret. and pp. mept. [Sax. 
jyapan, jyeopan. It seems to be allied to 
mab, and may be formed on the root of 
wipe.] 

1. To brush or rub over with a brush, 
broom or besom, for removing loose dirt; 
to clean bv brushing; as, to meep a chim- 
ney or a floor. When we say, to meep a 
room, we mean, to meep the floor of the 
room ; and to sweep the house, is to meep 
the floors of the house. 

2. To carry with a long swinging or drag- 
ging motion ; to carry with pomp. 

And like a peacock, sweep along his tail 

Shak. 

3. To drive or carry along or off by a long 
brushing stroke or foroe, or by flowing on 
the earth. Thus the wind meepe the 
snow from the tops of the hills , a river 
meepe away a dam, timber or rubbish ; a 
flood sweeps away a bndge or a house. 
Hence, 

4. To drive, destroy or carry off many at a 
stroke, or with celerity and violence ; as, 
a pestilence sweeps off multitudes in a few 
days. The conflagration swept away whole 
streets of houses. 

I have already swept the stakes. Dryden. 

5. To rub over. 

Their long descending train, 

With rubies edg'd and sapphires, swept the 
plain. Dryden. 

6. To strike with a long stroke. 

Wake into voice each silent string, 

And sweep the sounding lyre. Pope. 

7. To draw or dra£ over; as, to sweep the bot- 
tom of a river wife a net, or wife fee bight 1 
of a rope, to hook an anchor. Mar. Diet. 

SWEEP, v. i. To pass wife swiftness and 
violence, as something broad or brushing 
the surface of any thing; aa, a sweeping 
rain ; a sweeping flood. A fowl that flies 
near the surface of land or water, is said to 
sweep along near fee surface. 

2. To pass over or brush along wife celerity 
and force ; as, the wind sweeps along fee 
plain. 
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She sump It through the court with 


TX 


4. To more with a long reach ; as, a sweep 
JJW Dr yden. 

SWEEP, *. The net of sweeping. 

2. The oemjpoee of • stroke ; as, a long 


3. The b owm — of any toning body 
tion; as, the steusp of a door. 

4. The ootapase of any thine flowing or 
brushing ; as, the flood caniea away every 
thing within its sweep. 

5. Violent and general destruction j as, the 
eweep of an auSdtmie disease, Grmmt. 

6. Direction at any motion not rectilinear; 
as, the revep of a compass. 

7. The mold of a ship when she begins to 
compass in, at the rung heeds ; also, any 
part of a ship shaped by the segment of a 
circle; as, a floor-sweep; a beck-sweep, 
&c. 

8. Among reflnert of metal t, the almond- 
fUrnace. 

9. Among teamen, e large oar, used to assist 
the rudder in turning a ship fai a calm, or 
to increase her velocity in a chase, Ac. 

10. The beam or piece of timber moved on 
a fulcrum or post, used to raise and lower 
a bucket in a well for draining water; 
written by Bailey, Swipe. 

[“ Swipe, an engine for drawing up water ; 
also another for throwing up gr ana- 
does." 

N. Bailey' t Unit. Etym, Engl. Diet. 
“ Sweep v i*. The same thing, which in York- 
shire, in England, is called a twape; that 
is, ' a long pole turning on a fulcrum, used 
in raising water out of a well’ Marshall's 
Provincialisms of Yorkshire. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that it is used only in 
our country towiu.” 

J. Pickering's Vocabulary or Collection 
of Word $ and Phrases, which have been 
supposed to be peculiar to the United 
States of America. Boston, United 
States, 1816, 8vo, p. 1^5. 

“ Swope, the handle of a pump, Norf.” 

Grose's Provincial Glossary, 
u Swake, Swike , t. The handle of a pump, 
— both may be variations of Swipe. 

“ Swipe , t. The lever or handle of a pump, 
Old Engl, 4 genus machines, quo hauritur 
aqua ’ Festus." 

Forby't Vocabulary of East-Angha, 
1830, vol. 2, p. 337. 

44 Swope, v. To sweep, Sax. fpsjpan, 4 ver- 
rert Isl revipa, ‘percutere. Swope, s. A 
long oar or sweep, used in working a coal- 
keel on the Tyne ; that at the stern acting 
as a rudder. Swappe, to strike or throw I 
down with violence, similar to the action of j 
u s i n g the twape, occurs in Chancer. Swope, 
an instrument used in spreading, or, as it 
is commonly called, scaling manure.” 

J.T. Brocket*' s Glossary of North-Coun- 
try Words, 2nd edit 1829. 

44 Swope, an oar when need as a redder to a 
bane, Northumb.’’ 

S. P eggs's Supplement to Groee't Pro- 
vincial Glossary, 1814, 8vo, p. £6. — 
E.H.B.1 

Sweep id the tuler, a circular frame on which 
the tiller traverses in large ships. 
1WEETER. a. On# that sweeps. 
•WEETING, ppr. Brushing ever; robbing 


with a broom or baaona; liming wL. _ 
broom or besom; braahiag akng; passing 


8WEE'PIN$S,V nhr. Things collected 
by sweeping; rubbish. Tlio mssepi n yt of 


SWEET-NET, n. [sweep and net] A large 
net for drawing over a large oompoas* 
8WEE'PSTAKK, a. [sweep and steAr.] 

A roan that wins all; — usually sweep stak es. 

SWEETY, a. Passing with speed and vio- 
lence over a groat oo mp aa s at onoe. 

The branches bend before their re v ere sway. 

Dryden. 

2. Strutting. 

3. Wavy. 

SWEET, a. [Sax. rpete; D. Most; Q.sdes 
Sw. sbt; Dan. tbd; Sans, stead. Qu. L 
renew.] 

1. Agreeable or gratefUl to the taste; as, 
sugar or honey brevet. 

2. Pleasing to the smell; flagrant; as, a 
sweet rose ; sweet odor ; rewet incense 
Exod. xxvi. 

3. Pleasing to the ear; soft, melodious, 
harmonious ; as, the sweet notea of a fluto 
or an organ ; sweet music ; a sweet voice. 

4. Pleasing to the eye; beautifUl ; as, a sweet 

face ; a sweet oolor or oomplexion ; a revet 
form. Shak, 

5. Fresh ; not salt; as, sweet water. Bacon. 
0. Not sour; as, sweet fruits; tweet oranges. 

7. Mild ; soft ; gentle. 

Canst thou bind the swest influences of] 
Pleiades? Job xxxviil. 

8. Mild, soft; kind, obliging ; as, sweet 
manners. 

0. Grateful; pleating. 

Sweet interchange of hill and valley. Milton. 

10. Making soft or excellent music ; as, a 
sweet singer. 

11. Not snde; as, sweet buttsr. The bread 
is sweet. 

12. Not turned ; not sour; as, revet milk. 

13. Not putrescent or putrid; as, the meat 
is tweet. 

SWEET, n. Something pleasing or grateful 
to the mind , as, the sweets of domestic life. 

A little bitter mingled in our cup, leaves no 
relish of the sweet. Locke. 

2. A sweet substance, particularly, any ve- 

getable juice which is added to wines to 
improve them. Encyc 

3. A perfume. Prior. Dryden. 

4. A word of endearment. 

5. Cane juice, m classes, or other sweet ve- 
getable substance. Edwards, West Indies. 

SWEET-APPLE,n. [tweet and apple.] The 
Annona squamosa. Let. 

SWEET-BREAD, n. [wont and bread. J 
The pancreas of a calf. 

SWEET-BRIAR, n. [sweet and briar.] A 
shrubby plant of the genus Rosa, culti- 
vated for its flagrant smell • 

SWEET-BROOM, n. [tweet and broom .1 
A plant. Ainsworth. 

SWEET-CICELY, n. A plant of the genus 
Scandix. 

SWEET-CI8TUS, n. A shrub, the gum- 
cistes. Mason. 

SWEET-CORN, n. A variety of the maix, 

of* sweet taste. 

SWEET-FLAG, a. A plant of the genus 
Accrue. 


SWE 

SW£ET*GUM. a. A tot rf Ifc pm Li- 
QoidmhVa 

SWEET-JOHN’S, n. A plant, n*noieetf 


SWEET-MAUDLIN, 
Achillea. 
SWEET-ATARJORAM, a. 


A very flrt- 


gront p lant, of the genus Origanum. 
oWEET-PEA, n. A pea cultivated for ons- 
meat, of the genus Lathyrus. Cue. 

SWEET-ROOT, a. The liquorice, or Gly- 
cyr rhiaa. 

SWEET-RUSH, a. Another name of the 
sweet-flag, a species of A corns. 
SWEET-80P, n, A name of the Annona 
squamosa. Dee. 

S WEET-SU LTAN , a. A plant, a species of 
Centaurea. 

SWEET-WEED, a. A plant of the genus 
Capraria, and another of the genus Sco- 

ST^EET-WILLI AM, a. The name of save- 
ral species of pink, of the genus Dianthus. 

Cyc 

The Dianthus bar bat us, a species of pink of 
many varieties. Encyc. Lee. 

SWEET-WILLOW, a. A plant, the Myrica 
or Dutch myrtle. Let 

S\VEtiT-W9QD, a. A plant, a species of 
Lauras. Let. 

SWEETEN, v. t. swss'tn. To make aweet, 
as, to sweeten tea or eoflbe. 

2. To make pleasing or gratefUl to the mind, 
as, to sweeten life ; to sweeten friendship. 

3. To make mild or kind; as, to sweeten the 
temper. 

4. To make lesa palnftil ; as, to sweeten the 
cares of life. 

5. To in crease agreeable qualities; as, to 
sweeten the joys or pleasures of life. 

6. To soften ; to make delicate. 

Corregio hoc made hie name immortal by the 

strength he has given to his figure*, and by 
sweetening hi* light* snd (hade*. Dryden. 

7. To make pure and salubrious by destroy- 
ing noxious matter; as, to sweeten rooms 
or apartments that have been infected ; to 
sweeten the air. 

8. To moke warm and fertile ; as, to dry 
and sweeten soils. 

0. To restore to purity , as, to sweeten water, 
butter or meat. 

SWEETEN, v. i. swse’tn. To become sweet. 

Bacon. 

SWEETENED, pp. Made sweet, mild or 
grateful. 

SWEETENER, n. He or that which 
sweetens; he that palliates, that whfeh 
moderates acrimony. 

SWEETENING, ppr. Making sweet or 
gratefUl 

SWEET-HE’ART, n. A lover or mistroaa, 
Shak. 

SWEETING, a. A sweet apple. Ascham. 

2. A word of endearment. Shak. 

SWEETISH, a. Somewhat ewcet or grato- 
fUl to the taste. Encyc. 

SWEETISHNESS, n. The quality of betog 
sweetish. Berkley. 

SWEETLY, ado. In a sweet maimer; grate- 
fully ; agreeably. 

He sweetly temper'd awe. Dryden 

No poet ever sumtlyji mg, 

Unless he was, like Phoebus, young. 8w#t. 
SWEETMEAT, a. [motet auk meat.] trait 
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preferred with eager; as peaches, peers, 
melons, nuts, orange peel, and the like. 
SWEETNESS, *. The quality of being 
sweet, m any of its senses; as, grateful- 
lieu to the taste ; or to the smell, fra* 
grance; agreeableness to the ear, melody ; 
as, sweetness of die voice ; sweetness of elo- 
cution. Middleton. \ 

2. Asreeableness of manners ; softness ; 
mildness ; obliging civility; as, sweetness of 
behavior. 

3. Softness ; mildness ; amiableness ; as, 
sweetness of temper. 

SWEET-SCENTED, a. [tweet and stmt.] 
Hating a sweet smell ; fragrant 
SWEET-SMELLING, and wwtf.] 

Having a sweet smell ; fragrant 
SWELL , «. i. pret swelled; pp. swelled. 
Swollen is nearly obsolete. [Sax. well an ; 
D. nweilen; G. nhwetlen; Dan. nailer; 
Sw. sv&Ua. Qu. is it not from the verb to 
well, or its root?] 

1. To grow larger; to dilate or extend the 
exterior surface or dimensions by matter 
added to the interior part, or by expansion 
of theWloscd substance. Thus tne legs 
tweU in dropsy ; a bruised part swells ; a 
tumor swells; a bladder swells by inflation. 

2. To increase in sue or extent by any addi- 
tion ; as, a river swells and overflows its 
banks. 

3 To riso or be driven into waves or bil- 
lows. In a tempest, the ocean swells into 
waves mountain high. 

4. To be puffed up or bloated ; as, to swell 
with pride. 

fi. To be bloated with anger; to bo exas- 
perated. He swells with rage 
(1. To be inflated; to belly; as, swelling sails 

7. To be turgid or bombastic ; os, swelling 
words; a swelling style. Roscommon. 

8. To protuberate ; to bulge out ; os, a cask 
swells in the middle. 

9. To be elated ; to rise into arrogance. 

Your equal mind yet swells not into stole. 

Dry ilrn 

10 To grow more violent; as, a moderate 

n ion may swell to fUry. 

\» grow upon the view; to become 
larger. 

— And monarchs to behold the smiling scene. 

Shak, 

12 To become larger in amount. Many 
little debts added, swell to a great amount. 
13. To bocome louder ; as, a sound gradu- 
ally swells as it approaches. 

1 t. To strut ; to look big. 

— Swelling like a turkey-cock. Shak. 

1A. To rise iu altitude ; as, laud swells into 
hills. 

SWELL, e. t. To increase the sixe, bulk or 
dimensions of ; to cause to rise, dilate or 
increase. Rains and dissolving snow swell 
the nvers in spring, and cause floods. Jor- 
dan is swelled by the snows of mount Li- 
banua. 

2 To aggravate ; to highten. 

It is lew ebb with the accuser, when such 
peccadillos are put to swell the charge. 

Aitsrbwry. 

3 To raise to arrogance ; as, to be swelled 
with pride or haughtiness. 

4. To enlarge. These sums swell the* amount 
of taxes to a fearftil rise. These victories 
served to swell the fame of the commander. 


5. In music, to augment, as the sound of a 
ants* 

SWELL, n. Extension of bulk. Shale. 

2. Increase, as of sound ; as, tfc* swell of a 

nsts 

3. A gradual ascent or elevation of land; as, 
an extensive plain abounding with little 
swells. 

4. A wave or billow; more generally, a sue- 1 
cession of large waves ; as, a heavy swell 
sets into the harbor. Swell is also used to 
denote the waves or fluctuation of the sea 
after a storm, and the waves that roll in 
and break upon the shore. 

5. la an organ, a certain number pf pipes 

inclosed in a box, which being uncovered, 
produce a swell of sound. Busby. 

SWELL'ED, pp. Enlarged in hulk; infla- 
ted ; tumefied. 

SWELLING, ppr. Growing or enlarging 
in its dimensions; growing tumid; infla- 
ting ; growing or making louder. 
SWELL/ING, n. A tumor, or any morbid 
enlargement of the natural sixe; as, a 
swelling on the hand or leg. 

2. Protuberance; prominence. 

The superficies of such plates are net even, 
but have many cavities and swellings . Newton. 

3. A rising or enlargement by passion ; as, 
the swellings of anger, grief or pride. 

Toiler. 

SWELT, for Swelled, is not in use. Spenser. 
SWELT, v. s. [Sax. j-reltan ; Goth, suriltan ; 
ga-swiltan, to perish, to die ; properly to 
fail, to swoon. Qu. is not this formed on 
the root of wilt ?] 

To faint ; to swoon. [06*.] Chaucer. 
SWELT, v. t. To overpower, as with heat ; 
to cause to faint [06*.] [We now use 
swelter.] Hall. 

SWELTER, v. i. [from swell.] To be over- 
come and faint with heat ; to be ready to 
perish with heat. 

SWELT'ER, v. t. To oppress with heat 

Bentley. 

SWELT'ERED, pp. Oppressed with heat 
SWELTERING, ppr. Fainting or lan- 
guishing with heat ; oppressing with heat. 
SWELT'RY, a. Suffocating with heat, op- 
pressive with heat; sultry. [See Sultry, 
which is probably a contraction of sweltry.] 
SWEPT, pret. and pp. of Sweep. 

SWER1), for Sward, is not in use. 
SWERVE, v.i.swerv. [D.ssuwwn, to swerve, 
to rove. In sense it coincides with the 
yorb to swarm , and in German it is ren- 
dered schwarmen. It seems to be formed 
on warp, and all may spring from the root 
of veer. See Tory.] 

1. To wander, to rove. Sidney. 

The swerving vines on tht tall elms prevail. 

Dryden. 

2. To wander from any line prescribed, or 
from a rule of duty ; to depart from what 
Jls established by law, duty or custom ; to 

deviate. 

I swer v e not from thy commandments. 

Com. Prayer. 

They swer v e from the strict letter of the law. 

Clarendon. 

Many who, through the contagion of evil ex- 
ample, swerve exceedingly from the rule* of 
their hoiy reltgiA — Atterbury. 

3. To bend ; to incline. Milton. 

4> To ehmb or move forward by winding or 

turning. 


The tree was high, 

Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I swerv'd. 

[This use of the word eoiaddes with 
that of swarm, — which see.] 

SWERVING, ppr. Roving; wandering {.de- 
viating from any rule or standard ; incli- 
ning; climbing or moving by winding and 
turning. 

SWERVING, n. The act of wandering ; 
deviation from any rule, law, duty or 
standard. 

8WIFT, a. [Sax. yyipt,from /pijpan, to turn, 
to rove, to wander, to whirl round ; D. 
xwteven, to rove, to hover, to fluctuate ; 
Dan. svaver; Sw. svhfva; G. schweben, to 
wave, soar or hover. The latter appear to 
bo formed on the root of wave. See Swivel 
and Waft.] 

1. Moving a great distance or over a large 
space in a snort time; moving with ce- 
lerity or velocity ; fleet ; rapid ; quick ; 
speedy. We say, swift winds, a swift 
stream, swift lightnings, swift motion, 
swift as thought, a fowl swift of wing, a 
man swift of foot. Swift is applicable to 
any kind of motion. 

2. Ready; prompt. 

Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath. James i. 

3. Speedy ; that comes without delay. 

There shall be false teachers among you, who 

shall privily bring in damnable heresies, even 
denying the Lord that bought thorn, and bring 
upon themselves swift destruction. 2 Pet ii. 

SWIFT, n. The current of a stream. [Little 
used.] Walton 

2. In domestic affairs, a reel or turning in- 
strument for winding yarn. {This is a 
sense directly from the Saxon verb.] 

3. A bird, a species of swallow, ao called 

from the rapidity of its flight. Dcrham. 

4. The common newt or eft, a species of 

lizard. Cyc 

SWIFTER, n. In a ship, a rope used to con- 
fine the bars of the capstan in their sockets, 
while men are turning it; also, a rope 
used to encircle a boat longitudinally, to 
strengthen and defend her mdes from the 
impulse of other boats. Swifters also are 
two shrouds fixed on the starboard and 
larboard sides of the lower masts, above 
all the other shmids, to give the masts 
additional security. 

SWIFTER, c. t. To stretch, as shrouds by 
tackles. 

SWIFTLY, adv. Fleetly; rapidly; with 
celerity ; with quick motion or velocity. 

Pleas'd with the passage, we slide swiftly on. 

SWIFTNESS, a. Speed ; rapid motion , 
quickness ; celerity ; velocity ; rapidity. 
Swiftness is a word of general import, ap- 
plicable to every kind of motion, and to 
every thing that moves; as, the swiftness 
of a bird; die swiftness of a stream ; swift- 
ness of descent in a falling body ; swiftness 
of thought, &c. 

SWIG, e. t. or ». [Ice. swiga. Qu. surf.] To 
drink by large draughts ; to suck greedily. 

SWIG, n. A large draught {Vulgar.] 

2. In seamen's language, a poBey with ropes 
which are not parallel. 

SWIG, v. t. [Sax. wigan, to stupefy.] To 
castrate, as a nun, by binding the testicles 
tight with a string. [Local] Cgc. 
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swu ih *• [*“• rriHui *> 

swallow. 

1. To drink grossly or greedily* m, toeatifl] 
dova gmt quantities cl liquor*. 

ArboUmoi. 

2. To wash; to drench. A 

3. To inebriate; to swell with fuRaees. 

I should be loth 
To meet the rudeness and mill'd insolence 
Of each hue tnwdm, MUi 

SWILL, n. Large draughts of liquor; 

drink taken in excessive quantities. 

2. The waah or mixture of liquid substances, 
given to swine; oalled in some places twiU- 

tfUf| ( 

SWILL'ED, pc. Swallowed grossly in large 
quantities. 

SWILL'ER, n. One who drinks voraciously. 
SWILLING, opr. Swallowing excessive 
quantities of liquor*. 

SWILLTNGS, it. Swill. 

SWIM, v. L pret. no am ; pp. mmm. [Sax. 
yyiraman; D.xwemmen, to swim; xwymen, 
to swoon; G. tckwemmen, tckwtnmen 
Dan. svimler, trimmer ; Sw. tvtma, to 
swoon/) 

1. To float, to be supported on water or 
other fluid ; not to sink. Most species of j 
wood will noim in water. Any substance 
will twim, whose specific gravity is less 
than that of the fluid in which it is im- 
mersed. 

2. To move progressively in.water by 
of the motion of the hands and feet, or of j 
fins. In Paris, boys are taught to strict 
by instructors appointed for that purpose. 
Is. XXV. 

Leap in with me Into this angry flood, 

And twtm to yonder point. Shah. 

3. To float; to be borne along by a current 
In all states there are men who will twtm 
with the tide of popular opinion. 

•4. To glide along with a smooth motion, or 
with a waving motion. 

She with pretty and with twinning gait 

Shak. 

A hov’ring mist came twinming o’er hit 
sight Drydeu. 

5. To be dizzy or vertiginous ; to have a 
waving motion of the head or a sensation 
of that kind, or a reeling of the body. The 
head twim when we walk on high. 

G. To be floated; to be overflowed or drench- 
ed ; as, the earth twim in rain. Spectator. 
Sudden the ditches swell, the meadows imn. 


All the night I make my bed totwfcn/I w 
mv couch with my tsars. Ps. vi. 

7. To overflow ; to abound ; to have abun- 
dance. 

They now mmm in joy. Milton, 

SWIM, v, t. To pass or move on; as, to twim 
a stream. Deer an known to twim rivers 
and sounds. 

Sometimes be thought to twim the stormy 
main. Dryden. 

2. To immerse in water (hat the lighter 
pans may swim; as, to twim wheat for 
seed. Encyc. 

SWIMM, ». The bladder of fishes, by which 
they are said to be supported in water. 

SWIMMER, a. One that swims. 

2. A protuberance on the leg of a bone. « 

SWIMMING,**. Floating on T’fluid; 


awing on a Arid; baring a waring or 
ranting motion; ovarikwr ing ; abounding. 

SWIMMING, a. The aet or art of moving 
on the water by meant of the limbs; a 
floating. 

2. Dizziness. 

SWIMMINGLY, ads. Smoothly; without 
obstruction; with great sucosss. [Aat 


SWINDLE, v, L [D. awmdslm.l To cheat 
and defraud grossly, or with deliberate ar- 
tifice; as, to tamsUs a man out of his pro- 

S\TlJ?DLED, pp. Grossly cheated and 
defrauded. 

SWINDLER,*. [G. schwmtUsr.] A cheat 
a rogue ; one who defrauds grossly, or one 
who makes a practice of defrauding others 
by imposition or deliberate artifice. 

SWINE, n, ting, and jriar. [Sax. yyin; Sw. 
& Dan. mn ; D. say* ; GT icAtcst*. It is 
found iu the Fr. marotmm, a porpess ; L. 
mare, thesea, and newts; the sea hog; Port. 
nano, pertaining to swine ; Polish, mi ‘ 
Bohemian, twine ,* Com. twyma,] 

A hog; a quadruped of the genus Sus, 
which famishes man with a large portion 
of his most nourishing food. The fat or lard 
of this animal enters into various dishes in 
cookery. The swine is a heavy, stupid ani- 
mal, and delights to wallow iu the mire. 

SWJ'NE-BREAD, n. A kind of plant, 
“ Bailey. 


^ ? *. A hog-sty ; a pen for 
£* C awine. [Local.] 


truffle. 

SWI'N E-CASE, 

SWI'N E-COAT, 

SWI'NE-CRuE, 

SWI'N E-GRASS, n. A plant [L. centinodia, 
knot-grass. Ainsworth.] 

SWI'NEHERI), *. [new* and Ami.] A 
keeper of swine. Tatter. 

iWI'NE-fiAT, n. r#iri*c and oo/.l A kind 
of oats, cultivated for the use of pigs, as in 
Cornwall ; the Avena nuda of botanists. Cyc. 
SWPNE-PIPE, *. twine and pipe.] A bird, 
the red-wing. [Local.'] Cyc. 

SWI'NE- POCKS, \ ». The chicken-pocks. 
SWPN E-POX, / [Local.] 

A variety of the chicken-pocks, witli 
acuminated vesicles containing a watery 
fluid ; the water pox. Good. 

SWI'N E’S CRESS, n. A species of cress, 
of the genus Coehlearia. 

SWPN E-STONE, n. [twine and tione.] A 
name given to those kinds of limestone 
which, when rubbed, emit a fetid odor, re- 
sembling that of naphtha combined with 
sulphureted hydrogen. Cyc. 

SWI'NE-STV, n. A sty or pen for swine. 
SWPN E-THISTLE, n. A plant the sow 
thistle. Cye. 

SWING, e. i. pret and pp. twang. [G. 
tekwingen, to swing, to brandish, to beat 
with a swingle staff; D. owing elen, to beat; 
Sw. tvhtga; Dan. stinger, to swing, to 
brandish, to soar. It seems that this Is the 
Sax. yyiojan, to beat, strike, flagellate, 
whence to ewingle flax. Swmg seems to be 
formed on the root of wag.] 

I . To move to and fro, as a body suspended 
in the air; to wave ; to vibrate. 

I tried if a pendulum would awing faster, or 
emtiaae twinging longer in oar receiver, if ex- 
hausted. Book. 

2. To practice swinging ; as, a man twmgt 


8ff r 

3. To move or float; also, te tom mutd an 
anchor; at, a ship s tr ings with rite tidl» 

SWING, a. f. To make to pla y loosely; to 
cause to wav* or vibrate; as a body sus- 
pended in the air. 

2. To whirl round in tbs air. 

— Swing thee in air, than dash thee down. 


3. To wave ; to move to and fro ; as, a man 
twingt bis arms when he Walks. 

He twingt his tail, and swiftly turns him 
round. Drydtn. 

4. To brandish ; to flourish. 

8WING, a, A waving or vibratory motion ; 
oscillation ; as, the string of a pendulum. 

2. Motion from one side to the other. A 
haughty man struts or walks with a string. 

3. A line, cord or other thing suspended and 
hanging loose; also, an apparatus suspend- 
ed fbr persons to swing in. 

4. Influence or power of a body put in mo- 
tion. 

The ram that batten down the wall, 

For tha great twing and rudeness of his 
poles — Shak. 

5. Free course; unrestrained liberty or 


Take thy twing . 


, „ Dryden 

To prevent any thing which may prove an 
obstacle to the fall twing of bis genius. Burke. 

0. The sweep or compass of a moving body. 
7. Unrestrained tendency; as, the prevailing 

swing of corrupt nature ; the twing of pro- 
pensities. Sooth. QtanvUlf. 

SWING'-BRID6E, n. [twing and bridge, j 
A bridge that may be moved by swinging; 
used on canals. 

SWIN6E, v. t. twig). [Sax. yyingtui, 
supra.] 

1 . To beat soundly ; to whip ; to bsstinade , 
to chastise; to punish. 

You twing'd me for my love. Shak. 

— And twxngtt his own vires in his son. 

Dryden. 

2. To move a* a lash. [ Not in ate.] Milton. 

{ This verb 1 1 obeoletcent and vo/gar. J 
NOE, n. net nj. A sway ; a swing ; the 
sweep of any thing In motion. [Not in 
ute.l Waller. 

SWINOE-BUCKLER,*. twhtfdmckUr. A 
bully ; one who pretends to feats of arms. 
[Nut m ute.] Shak. 

S W I N G'ER, n. One who swings ; one who 
hurls. 

SWINGING,**, of Airing. Waving; vi- 
brating, brandishing. 

SWINGING, n. The act of swinging ; an 


exercise for health or pleasure. 

ir. or Swings. 


Beating 


SWINO'ING, ppr. 
soundly. 

2. a. Huge; very Urge. [Vulgar.] 
SWIN61NOLY, adv. Vastly; Iragely. 
[Vulgar,] 

SWINDLE, v. L [from twing.] To dangle ; 
to wave hanging. 

2. To swing for pleasure. [ Sat in ass, ] 
SWINDLE, ». t. [Sax. yytngan, to beat. 
See Swing.] 

To beat ; to clean flax by bea tin g it with a 
wooden instniroentiwsembtingalaiwekaift’, 
and called in New England a minglmg 
kntfe. flax U first broke and tbmswiagied. 
SWINDLE, n. la wfamvmmfca, a wooden 
spoke fixed to the banal flute draws the 
wire; also, § crank. Cye. 
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swiWl£-tree, *. A whiffle-tree or 
whipple-tree. 

SWINDLING, ppr. Beating and Meaning, 
as flax. 

SWIN'GLING-KNIFE, 1 n. A wooden in* 
SWIN'GLE, I strument like a 

large knife, about two feet long, with one 
thin edge, uaed for cleaning lax of the 

shivea. 

SWIN'GLlNG-TOW, n. The coarse part of | 
flax, aeparated from the finer by swingling 
and hatobeling. 

SWING-TREE, n. [lew and tree. 1 ] The 
bar of a carnage to which the trace* are 
fastened. In America, It is often or gene- 
rally called the whffle-Uree, or « chippie-tree. 
SWING'- WHEEL, n. [noma and wheel.) 
In a time-piece, the wheel which drives 
the pendulum. In a watch, or balance- 
dock, it is called the crown-wheel. Cyc. 
SWI'NISH, «. [from twine.) Befitting 
swine; like swine; gross; hoggish; bru- 
tal ; as, a noinith drunkard or sot ; swinish 
gluttony. 

SWlNK, v . i. [Sax. jyincan.] To labor; to 
toil ; to drudge [Obs.l Spenser. 

SW1NK, v. t. To overlabor. [Obt.) Milton. 
SWINK, n. Labor; toil; drudgery. [06s.] 
Spenser. 

SWINK'ER, n. A laborer; a plowman. 

[06s.] Chaucer. 

SWIPE, n. A swape or sweep, — which see. 
SWIP'PER, a. [Sax. jripan, to move quick.] 
Nimble; quick. [Not tn use.) 

SWISS, n. A native of Switzerland or Swiss- 
erland. 

2. The language of Swisserland. 

SWITCH, n. [Sw. sveye.) A small flexible 
twig or rod. 

On the medal, Mauritania leads u hone by 
a thread with one hand, and in the other holds 
a twitch. Addison. 

SWITCH, «, t. To atrike with a small twig 
or rod; to beat; to laab. Chapman. 

SWITCH, v. i. To walk with a jerk. [06so- 
lete or local.) 

SWIVEL, n. swiv'l. [from Sax. ypipan, to 
turn or whirl round; or from the root ofj 
whiffle, — which aee. In D. weifelen is to 
palter, to waver, to whiffle.] 

1. A ring which turns upon a staple ; or a 
strong link of iron used in mooring ships, 
and which permits the bridles to be turned 
round ; any ring or staple that turns. 

Mar. Diet. 

2 A small cannon or piece of artillery, car- 
rying a shot of ball a pound, fixed on a 
socket on the top of a ship’s aide, atem or 
bow, or in her tops, in such a manner as 
to be turned in any direction. Mar. Diet. 
SWIVEL, v. L swiv'l. To tom on a staple, 
pin or pivot. 

SWIV'EL-HpOK, h. A hook that turns in 
the end of an iron block strap, for the 
ready taking the turns out of a tackle. Cyc. 
SWOB, n. A mop. [See<Stao6.] 

SWOB, e. t. To dean or wipe with a swob. 
[See Saw6.] 

SWOB'BER, n. One who swabs or deans 
with a mop. [See Swabber.) * 

2. Swobbert, four privileged cards, only uaed 
incidentally in betting at the game of whist 


Bast and daaned by a 


SWOLLEN, \ pp. of Swell i irregular and 
— / obedeaeent The regular 


SWOLN, , 
participle, swelled, is to be 
9W0M, old pret. of Swm, is obaolete. We 
now use swum and swam. 

SWOON, v. i. [Sax. aj-punaa. Qu. wane, 
vain, vanish.) 

To faint ; to sink into a fainting fit, hi which 
there is a suspension of the apparent vital 
fbnetions ana mental powers. 

The most in years swoon'd first away fin- 
pain. Dryden. 

He seemed ready to swoon away in the sur- 
prise of joy. Toiler 

SWOON, n. A fainting fit; lipotbymy ; syn- 
cope. Core. 

SWOONING, ppr. Fainting away. 
SWOON'ING, n. The act of fainting ; syn- 
cope. Hall. 

SWOOP, v. t. [This is probably from sweep, 
or die same root] 

1. To fall on at once and seize ; to catch 
while on the wing; as, a hawk swoops a 
chicken ; a kite swoops up a mouse. 

2. To seize ; to catch up ; to take with a 

sweep. Gktnvillc. 

3. To pass with violence. [Not in use.) 

Drayton. 

SWOOP, v. i. To pass with pomp. Drayton. 
SWOOP, n. A falling on and seizing, as of I 
a rapacious fowl on nis prey. 

The eagle fell — end earned away a whole lit- 
ter of cubs at a swoop V Estrange. 

SWOP, e. t. To exchange; to barter; to 

a one commodity tor another. [See 
. This is a common word, but not 
gant use.] 

SW6RD, n. [Sax. rpopb, ppeojifc; G. 
schweri ; D.zwaard; Dan. tvard, Sw. 
sv&rd.) 

1 . An offensive weapon worn at the side, 
and used by hand either for thrusting or 
cutting. 

2. Figuratively, destruction by war. 

I will bring a sword upon you. 

Lev. xxvi. Is. li. 

3 Vengeance or justice. 

She quits the balance, and resigns the sword. 

Dry den. 

4. Emblem of authority and power. 

The ruler— beareth not the sword in vain. 

Rom. xiii 

5. War; dissension. 

I came not to send peace, but a sword. 

Matth. x. 

6. Emblem of triumph and protection. 

The Lord — the sword of thy excellence. 

Deut xxxiii 

SW6RD-BEARER, n. [sword and 6 ear.) 
An officer in the city of London, who car- 
ries a sword as an emblem of justice be- 
fore the lord mayor when he goes abroad. 
SW ORD-BELT, n. [sword and oe/t.] A belt 
by which a sword is suspended and borne 
• by the ride. 

SWORD-BLADE, n. [sword and blade.) 

The blade or cutting part of a sword. 

S WORDED, a. Girded with a sword. 

Milton. 

SW ORDER, «. A soldier; a cut-throat 
[Not its as#,] Shah. 

SWORD-FIGHT, n. [sword and fykt.) 
Fencing; a combat or trial of skill with 


as; so named from the bom, s 


crup- 


per jaw, which b shaped like a sword. One . 

SWORD-GftASS, n. (mord and grass.) A 
kind of sedge, glador; the sweet rush, a 
specie* of Acorns. Anmoorik. One. 

SWORD-KNOT, n. [eword and tosot] A 
ribin tied to the hilt of a sword. Pope. 

SWORD-LAW, n. [sword and law.) Vio- 
lence; government by force. Milton. 

SWORD-MAN, n. [sword and man.) A sol- 
dier; a fighting man. Shale. 

SWORD-PLAYER, n. [eword and player.) 
A fencer; a gladiator ; one who exhibits 
his skill in the use of the sword. HakewiU. 

SWORD-SHAPED, a. [sword and shape.) 
Ensiform; shaped like a sword; as, a 
sword-shaped leaf. Mariyn. 

S W ORE, pret. of Swear. 

SWORN, pp. of Swear. The officers of go- 
vernment are sworn to a faithful discharge 
of their duty. 

Sworn friends , is a phrase equivalent to de- 
termined, close or firm friends. 

I am sworn brother, sweet. 

To grim necessity. Shat 

Sworn enemies, are determined or irrecon- 
cilable enemies. 

SWOUND, e. i. To swoon. [Not m use.) 

Shah. 

SWUM ,prei. and pp. of Swim. 

SWUNG, pret. and pp. of Swing. 

H? } fl * [S«t] Related by Mood. [06r.] 

SYBARITIC, \o. [from Sybaritce, in- 

SYBARIT'ICAL, / habitant* of Syhans, 
in Italy, who were proverbially voluptuous ] 
Luxurious; wanton. Bp. Hall. 

SYCAMINE. See SYCAMORE. 

SYC'AMORE, n. [Gr. evnufttsof, evnoftof cj, 
from evKor, a fig, and ^ojef.] 


A species of fig-tree. 


e name is also giv- 


S WORD-FISH, it. [sword and fish.) A ge- 
nus of fishes called in ichthyology, xiphi- 


en to the Acer mains, [A. pseudo-plat an us,) 
a species of maple. Cyc. Lee. 

'This name is also given to the plane 
tree or button-wood, of the genus Plata- 
nus. Pursh. 

SYC'AMORE-MOTH, n. A large and beau- 
tiful moth or night butterfly; so called be- 
cause its caterpillar feeds on the leaves of 
the sycamore. Cyc 

SYC'ITE, ». [Gr. svno ( , fig.] Fig-stone, a 
name which some authors give to nodules 
of flint or pebbles which resemMe a fig. 

SYCOPHANCY, «. [infra.] OriginSy, 
information of the clandestine exportation 
of figs; hence, mean talebearing; obse- 
quious flattery ; servility. 

SYCOPHANT, a. [Gr. enne^me n»; evnof, a 
fig, and pmvo, to discover.] 

Originally, an informer against those who 
stole figs, or exported mem contrary to 
law, Ac. Hence in time it came to sig- 
nify a talebearer or informer, fn general ; 
hence, a parasite ; a mean flatterer; es- 
pecially a flatterer of princes and great 
men; hence, a deceiver; an impostor. 
Its meet general use is in the sense of an 
obsequious flatterer or parasite. 

Eneyc. Potter's Antiq. 

SYCOPHANT, \v.t. To play tbe *y- 

S Y C'OPHANTIZE, / cophant ; to flatter 
meanly and officiously ; to inform or tell 
tales for gaining favor. 

SYCOPHANTIC, «. Talebearing; more 
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gvuoiully, ohuMRriouriy flattoriag; pn* 
•itic ; courting fiwor by awn adakriou. 

2. Syeophantk pla n ts, or p s rarffos , are such 
«* adhere to other plants, and depend 
them for support 

8Y €*OPH ANTRY, «. Id 
talebearing or adnhrtkn. 

SYDNE'AN, \ a. Denoting a sped* of! 

SYDNE'IAN, / white earn brought from 
Sidney cove in South Wales. 

SYENITE. SeeSIENITE. 

SYKE, n. A small brook or rill in low ground. 
[Local ] 

SYLLABTC, \a. [tram syllabic.] Per- 

SYLLAB'ICAL, / taiaing to a syllable 
syllables; as, syllabic aeoent 

2. Consisting of a syllable or syllables ; as, a‘ 
syllabic augment 

SYLLABTCALLY, ado. In a syUafaic man- 
ner. 

SYLLABICATION, n. The act of forming 
syllables; the act or method of diriding 
words into syllables. Ash. 

SYLLABLE, »t. [L syUaha; Gr. eeXX-C*, 
from m;xx«^C«sM», to comprehend; ntt and 
XsutCaiw, to take.] 

1 . A letter, or a combination of letters, ut- 
tered together, or at a single effort or im- 
pulse of the voice. A vowel may form a 
syllable by itself, as a, the definitive, or m 
amen ; e in even ; o in over, and the like. 
A syllabic may also he formed of a vowel 
and one consonant, as in go, do, in, at; or 
a syllable may be formed by a vowel with 
two articulations, one preceding, the other 
following it, as in can, but, tun ; or a syl- 
lable may consist of a combination of con- 
sonants, with one vowel or diphthong, as 
strong, short, camp , voice. 

A syllable sometimes forms a word, and 
is then significant, as, in go, run, write , tun, 
mom. In other cases, a syllable is merely 
part of a word, and by itself is not signifi- 
cant Thus ac, in active, has no signifi- 
cation. 

At least one vowel or open sound is es- 
sential to the formation of a syllable ; 
hence in every word there must be as 
many syllables as there are single vowels, 
or single vowels and diphthongs. A word 
is called according to the number of sylla- 
bles it contains, vis. 

Monosyllabic, a word of one syllable. 

Dissyllable, a word of two syllables. 

Trisyllable, a word of three syllables. 

Polysyllable, a word of many syllables. 

2 A small part of a sentence or discourse ; 
something very concise. This account con- 
tains not a syllable of truth. 

Before a syllable of the law of God was writ- 
ten. Hooker, 

SYL'LABLE, v. t. To utter; to articulate. 
[A T o< used.] Milton. 

SYL'LABtJB, n. A compound drink made 
of wine and milk; a different orthography 
of Sillabub. 

SYL'LABUS, n. [L. from the same source as 

An abstract; a compendium containing the 
heads of a discourse. 

SYLLEPSIS, u. [Or.ewJ^tc. See Syl- 
lable.] 

1. In grammar, a figure by which we con- 
ceive the sense of words otherwise than the 
words import, and 

Vol. II. 
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beta the roteatko of the ante; other- 
wfa called m fofo fari ea. 

2. The agreement of a verb ma^octhre, not 
with the word next to H, but with the most 
worthy in tbs senteno* ; as, row et rsgina 
beats, 

SYL'LOGISM, ». [L. tyVogiemus; Or. r*x- 
Xeytemr, evs, with, and Xry#, to speak ; 
Xeyv£sjwsw, to th ink. ] 

A form of reasoning or argument, consisting 
of three propositions, of which the two first 
are called the premitet, and the last the eoa- 
eUmoti. In tnia argument, the conclusion 
necessarily follows from die premises ; so 
that if the two first propositions are true, 
Bie conclusion must be true, and the argu- 
ment amounts to demonstration. Thus, 

A plant has not the power of locomo- 
tion ; 

An oak is a plant; 

Therefore an oak ha* not the power of , 
locomotion. 

These propositions are denominated the 
major, the minor, and the conclusion. 

SYLLOGISTIC, \ a. Pertaining to 

SYLLOGIST1CAL, J syllogism ; consist- 
ing of a syllogism, or of the form of rea- 
soning by syllogisms; as syllogistic argu- 
ments or reasoning. 

SYLLOGISTICALLY, adv. In the form 
of a syllogism ; by means of syllogisms: 
as, to reason or prove syllogutically. 

SYLL06IZAT1QN, n. A reasoning by 
syllogisms. JJarru. 

SYLLOGIZE, v. s. To reason by syllo- 
gisms. 

Men bsve endtavored to teach bov* to sy/fo- 
gixs, or to frame arguments and refute them, 
without real knowledge. Watts. 

SYL'LOGIZER, n. One who reasons by 
syllogisms. 

SYLLOGIZING, ppr. Reasoning by syilo- 

I'^lVh, n. [Fr. tylphtde ; Gr. *jX$*, a moth, 
a beetle.] 

An imaginary being inhabiting the air. 

Temple. Pope. 

SYL'VA,*. [L. a wood or forest.] In poetry, 
a poetical piece composed in a start or kind 
of transport. 

2. A collection of poetical pieces of various 
kinds. Cyc. 

SYLVAN. See SILVAN. 

SYLVAN, n. A fabled deity of the wood ; 
a satyr, a (sun; sometimes perhaps, a 
rustic. 

Her private orchards, wall'd on ev’ry side, 

To lawless sy leans all access deuy’d. Pope. 

SYLTANITE, a. Native tellurium, a me- 
tallic substance recently discovered. 

Diet. Ure. 

SYMBAL. See CYMBAL 

SYMBOL, n. [L. tymbolum ; Gr. evpfos**, 
eve, with, and /SwXXw, to throw; 
to oomjMHre.] 

1. The sign or r ep r e s ent ati on of any moral 
thing by the images or properties of natu- 
ral things. Thus the lion is the tymbol of 
courage ; the lamb is the symbol of meek- 
uesa or patience. Symbols are of various 
kinds, ns types, enigmas, parables, fables, 
allegories, emblems, hieroglyphics, Ac. 

^JSacyc. 
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thing rim. Thus In Bn ouobariot, rite 
bread and wine are called lymleh at rite 
body and hleod of Christ 

8. A letter or character which if stariflatat 
The Chinese letters are most of them eym- 
bols. The eymbole in algebra are arirfMary . 

4. In medals, a certain mark or figure re- 
presenting a being or thing, as a trident hi 
the symbol at Neptune, the peacock of 
Juno, Ac. 

5. Among Christians, an abstract or com- 

pendium ; the creed, or a summary of the 
articles of religion. Baber. 

6. Lot; scntenco of adjudication. [jVot in 

nee.] Taylor. 

SYMBOLIC, \ a. Representative; ex- 
SYMBOL'ICAL, j hlbitlng or expressing 
by resemblance or signs; as, the figure of 
an eye is symbolical of sight and know- 
ledge. The anoients had tneir symbolical 


[Fr. evmbotiser.J To 
of qualities or proper- 


is a representation of Christ's 
death, by such symbolical actions as he appoint- 
ed. Taylor. 

Symbolical philosophy, is the philosophy ex- 
pressed by hieroglyphics. 

SYMBOLICALLY, adv. By representation 
or resemblance of properties .• by signs, 
typically. Courage is symbolically repre- 
sented by a lion. 

SYMBOLISM, n. Among chimlsts, consent 
of parts. Encyr. 

SYMBOLIZATION, «. [Sco tym&ohse.J 
Thu act of symbolising ; resemblance in 
properties. 

SYMBOLIZE, v. I. . 
have a resemmanoe c 
ties. 

The pleasing of color tymbollteth with (lie 
pleating of a single tone to the ear i but the 
pleasing of order doth symbolize wlib harmony. 

Hat on. 

They both symbolize In this, that flirt love 
to look upon themselves through multiplying 
glasses. llotortl 

SYMBOLIZE, v. t. To make to agree in 
properties, 

2. To make representative of something. 

Some symbolist the same from tin* im atery 
of Its colors. Proton 

SYMBOLIZING, ppr. Representing by 
some properties in common; making to 
agree or resemble in properties 

SYM'MKTKAL, a. [from symmetry J Com- 
mensurable. More. 

SYMMETRIAN, ) n. [from symmetry J 

SYM'METRIST, j One eminently stu- 
dious of proportion or symmetry of parti. 

Sidney, n'otton. 

SYMMETRICAL, a [from symmetry.] 
Proportional in its parts ; having its parts 
in due proportion, a* to dimensions; as, a 
symmetrical body or building. 

SYMMETRICALLY, adv. With due pro- 
jKirtion of parts. 

SY M M ETRiZE, v. t. To make proportional 
in He parts; to reduce to symmetry. 

Baric. 

SYMMETRY, n. [Gr. wvftfur V n\ eve, wkb, 
together, and par ms. measure ; ft items, to 
measure; Fr.symetrie; ItASp.riwsW] 

A due proportion of rim several part* of a 
body M each other ; a d a pt a t ion of the di- 
mensions of the several pals of a thing to 
each other; or the wtfhn a ad oonformity 
of the members of to the whole. 

4T 
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Symmetry arises from the proportion which 
the Greeks call analogy, which is the 
relation of conformity of all the parts to a 
certain measure ; at, the symmetry of a 
building or an animal body. Cyc. 

Uniform tymmetry, in architecture, is where 
the same ordonnance reigns throughout 
the whole. 

Respective symmetry, is Where only the oppo- 
site sides are equal to each other. Cyc. 
SYMPATHETIC, \ a.TFr. sympathise. 
SYMPATHET'ICAL, / See Sympathy .} 

1. Pertaining to sympathy. 

2. Having common feeling with another; 
susceptible of being affected by feelings 
like those of another, or of feelings in con- 
sequence of what anothei feels , as, a sym- 
pathetic heart. 

3. Among physicians, produced by sympa- 
thy. A sympathetic disease is one which 
is produced by sympathy, or by a remote 
cause, as when a fever follows a local in- 
jury. In this case, the word is opposed to 
idiopathetic, which denotes a disease pro- 
duced by a proximate cause, or an original 
disease. Tnus an epilepsy is sympathetic , 
when it is produced by some other disease 

Cyc. 

4. Among chimists and alchimUts, an epithet 
applied to a kind of powder, possessed of 
tne wonderful property that if Bpread on a 
cloth dipped m the blood of a wound, the 
wound will bo healed, though the patient 
is at a distance. This opinion is discarded 
as charlatanry 

This epithet is given also to a species of 
ink or liquor, with which a person may 
writo letters which arc not visible till some- 
thing else is applied. 

r>. In anatomy, sympathetic is applied to two 
nerves, from tno opinion that their com- 
munications arc the cause of sympathies. 
One of these is the great intercostal nerve , 
the other is the facial nerve Cyc. 

SYMPATHETICALLY, adv. With sym- 
pathy or common feeling ; in consequence 
of sympathy, by communication from 
something else. 

SYMPATHIZE, v.i. [Fr. sympathiser. See 
Sympathy.} 

1. To have a common feeling, as of bodily 
pleasure or pain. 

The mind will sympathise to much with the 
anguish and debility of the body, that it will be 
too distra ted to fix itself in meditation. 

Buckminster. 

2. To feel in consequence of what another 
feels ; to be affected by feelings similar to 
those of another, iu consequence of know- 
ing the person to be thus affected. We 
sympathize with our friends in distress; 
we feel some pain when we see them 
pained, or when we ore informed of their 
distresses, even at a distance. 

[It is generally and properly used of 
suffering or pain, and not of pleasure or 
joy It may be sometimes used with 
greater latitude.] 

3 To agree; to fit. [Not in use.} Dryden. 
SYMPATHY, n. [Gr. evfutahm, evfser a- 
; sms, with, and *afaf, passion.] 

1. Fellow feeling; tho quality of ‘being af- 
fected by the affection of another, with 
feelings correspondent in kind, if not in 
degree. We feel sympathy for another 
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when we see him in distress, or when we 
are informed of his di s t res ses. Thu sym- 
pathy is a correspondent feeling of pain or 
regret. 

Sympathy is produced through the medium 
of organic impression. ' 

I value myself upon sympathy t 1 
despise myself for envy. 

2. An agreement of affections or inclina- 

tions, or a conformity of natural tempera- 
ment, which makes two persons pleased 
with each other. Encyc 

To such associations may be attributed most 
of the sympathies and antipathies of our nature. 

Anon. 

3. In medicine, a correspondence of various 


... - ..r,: — ; ^ z. a sign or conen; was wmen indicates 

parts of the body in similar sensations o* the existence of something else ; as, open 
affections; or an affection of the whole - •* * - * 

body or some part of it, in consequence of 
an injury or disease of another part, or of 


a local affection. Thus a contusion on the 
head will produce nausea and vomiting. 
This is sola to bo by sympathy, or consent 
of parts. Cyc. 

4. In natural history, a propension of inani- 
mate things to unite, or to act pn each 
other. Thus we say, there is a sympathy 
between the lodestone and iron. Cyc. 

[“ At no more distant period than the 
reign of Charles II., hurricane, portrait, 
sympathy are often found printed in such 
a manner, as to show they were not per- 
fectly naturalized." — Westm. Rev., No. 27, 
p 86. E. II. B.] 

SYMPIIO'NIOUS, a. [from symphony.} 
Agreeing in sound; accordant; harmo- 
nious. 

— Sounds 

Symphomous of ten thousand harps. Milton 
SYM’PHONY, n. [L. symphonia , Fr .sym- 
phonie ; Gr. evftQtnua; evs, with, and pan/), 
voice.] 

1. A consonance or harmony of sounds, 
agrpcable to the ear, whether the sounds 
are vocal or instrumental, or both. 

The trumpets sound, 

And warlike symphony Is heard around. 

Dryden. 

2. A musical instrument, mentioned by 
French writers. 

3. A full concert. 

An overture or other composition for in- 
struments. 

SYMTIiYSIS, n. [Gr evu<pvetf\ eve, to- 
gether, and tpvu, to grow.] 

1. In anatomy, the union of bones by car- 

tilage , a connection of bones without a 
movable joint. Coze. Cyc. 

2. In surgery, a coalescence of a natural 

passage ; also, tho first intention of cure m 
a wound. Coze. 

SYMPOSIAC, a. sympo'ziac. [Gr. evpvo- 
eta, a drinking together; evs, together, and 
• ertm, to drink.] 

Pertainiug to oompotations and merry-ma- 
king ; happening where company is drink- 
iug together; as, sympotiac meetings. 

Drown. 

Sympotiac disputations. Arbutknot. 

[Not much used.] 

SYMPOTIAC, n. A conference or con- 
versation of philosophers at a banquet 
** Plutarch. 

SYMPOSIUM, a. sympo'zium. [supra.] A 
drinking together; a merry feast Warton. 


[Ft. s ympt o m ; Or.evft- 
r accident, from ns, 


SYMPTOM, i „ . 

rrzfsa, a Ming or i 
with, and erteeru, to M.] 

1. Properly, something that happens in con- 
currence with another thing, as an attend- 
ant Hence in medicine, any affection 
which accompanies disease; a perceptible 
change in the body or its ftmetfons, which 
indicates disease. The causes of disease 
often lie beyond our sight, hut we learn the 
nature of them by the symptoms. Par- 
ticular symptoms which more uniformly 
accompany a morbid state of the body, 
and are characteristic of it, are called 
pathognomonic or diagnostic symptoms. 

2. A sign or token; that which indicates 


murmurs of the people are a symptom of 
disaffection to law or government 

SYMPTOMATIC, \ a. Pertaining to 

SYMPTOMAT'ICAL, / symptoms; hap- 
pening in concurrence with something; 
Indicating the existence of something 
else. 

2. In medicine, a symptomatic disease is one 

which proceeds from some prior disorder 
in some part of the body. Thus a sym- 
ptomatic fever may proceed from local pain 
or local inflammation. It is opposed to 
idiopathic. Encyc. Coze. 

3. According to symptoms; as, asymptoma- 
tical classification of diseases. 

SYMPTOMATIC ALLY, adv. By means 
of symptoms ; in the nature of symptoms. 

Wiseman. 

SYMPTOMATOI/OGY, n. [Gr. evpxrts- 
j*a aud Xeyoc, discourse.] 

The doctrine of symptoms ; that part of the 
science of medicine which treats of the 
symptoms of diseases. Coze. 

SYNAGOG1CAL, a. [from synagogue .] 
Pertaining to a synagogue. Diet. 

SYNAGOGUE, n. syn'agog. [Fr.fromGr. 
evsmyuytr, evs, together, and myu, to drive; 
properly un assembly.] 

1. A congregation or assembly of Jews, met 
for the purpose of worship or the perform- 
ance of religious rites. 

2. The house Appropriated to the religious 
worship of tho Jews. 

3. The court of the seventy elders among 
the Jews, called the great synagogue. 

SYN'AGRIS, n. A fish caught in the Archi- 
pelago, resembling the dentex. It has a 
sharp back, and is reckoned a species of 
Sparus. Cyc. 

SYNALE'I’HA, n. [Gr. evsuMifr,.} In 
grammar , a contraction of syllables by 
suppressing some vowel or diphthong at 
the end of a word, before another vowel 
or diphthong; as, ill' ego, for tile ego. 

^HY, n. [Gr. evsnfx**.} Joint 


SYN'ARCl 
rule or sovereignty. 


Stackhouse. 


SYNAR'ESIS, \ n. [Gr . nsmtpes<.} Con- 

SYNAR'ESY, / traction ; the shortening 
of a word by the omission of a letter, as 
ne'er for never Addison. 

SYNARTHROSIS, n. [Gr. evs, with, and 
euipss, to articulate.] 

Union of bones without motion ; dose union , 
as in sutures, symphysis and the like. 

Coze. 

SYNAX'IS, n. [Gr. from evsssya, to con- 
gregate ; evs ana ssym.'] 
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Aeotijmgation; olio, a term fonasriy used 
for the Lord s nipper. Saxon Laws. 

SYNCHONDROSIS, «. [Gr. eve and *w- 
JfX. cartilage.] 

The connection of bonea by means of oxr- 
tilage or gristle, Wis e man. 

SYN-CHRONAL, «. [Or. w , with, and 
XjgtMf, time.] 

Happening at the same time; simultaneous. 
SYN'CHRONAL, «. [supra.] That which 
happens at the same time with something 
else, or pertains to the same time. More. 

SYNCHRON'ICAL, a. [See Synchronism.] 
Happening at the tame time ; simulta- 
neous. Boyle. 

SYNCHRONISM, a. [Or. eve, with, and 
jgsMf, time.] 

Concurrence of two or more events in time ; 
simultaneousness. Hale. 

SYNCHRONIZE, v. i. [supra.] To agree 
in time ; to be simultaneous. Rob'mton. 

SYNCHRONOUS, «. Happening at the 
same time; simultaneous. Arbuthnot. 

SYNCHRONOUSLY, adv. [supra.] At the 
same time. 

SYNCOPATE, v. t. [See Syncope.] To 
contract, as a word, by taking one or more 
letters or syllables from the middle. 

t. In mimic, to prolong a note begun on the 
unaccented part of a bar, to the accented 
part of the next bar , or to connect the last 
note of a bar with the first of the following, 
or to end a note in one part, in the middle 
of a note of another part 

SYNCOPATED, pp. Contracted by the loss 
of a letter from the middle of the word. 

2. Inverted, as the measure in music. 

SYNCOPATION, n. The contraction of a 
word by taking a letter, letters or a sylla- 
ble from the middle. 

2. In music, an interruption of the regular 
measure; an inversion of the order of 
notes ; a prolonging of a note begun on the 
unaccented part of a bar, to the accented 
part of the next bar; also, 1 * driving note, 
when a shorter note at the beginning of a 
measure is followed by two or moro longer 
notes before another short note occurs, 
equal to that which occasioned the driving, 
to make the number even. Encyc. 

SYNCOPE, \ n. [Gr. evynovm from cvy*o- 

SYNCOPY, J *vm, eve and «vts, to cut 
off] 

1. In mimic, the same as tyncopation; the 
division of a note introduced when two or 
more notes of one part answer to a single 
note of another. 

2. In grammar, an elision or retrenchment 
of one or more letters or a syllable from 
the middle of a word. 

3. In medicine, a fainting or swooning ; a 

diminution or interruption of the motion of 
the heart, and of respiration, accompanied 
with a suspension of the action of the 
brain and a temporary loss of sensation, 
volition and other faculties. Cyc. 

SYN'COPIST,*. One who contracts words. 

SYNCOPIZE, v. t. To contract by the 
omission of a letter or syllable. 

SYNDIC, ». [L. syndiam; Gr. rv*W ; 
eve, with, and )**«, justice.] 

An officer of government, invested with dif- 
ferent powers in different countries ; a kind 
of magistrate entrusted with the attain of 
a city or community. In Geneva, the 


r c is the chief magistrate. Almost all 
companies in Paris, tire university, 
&c., hare their tynSa. The university 
of Cambridge lias its syndic*. 
SYNDICATE, n. In eome countries on 
the European continent, a council; a 
branch of government Burnet. 

SYNDICATE, e. t. To judge, or to censure. 
SYNDROME, \ *. [Gr. » running 

SYNDROMY, / together.] 

1 . Concurrence. Glanville. 

2. In medicine, the concourse or combina- 
tion of symptoms in a disease. Cyc. 


SYNECDOCHE, ) n. [Gr. evesnhx * ; we 
SYNECDOC1IY, / and i*lt&i*m, to 
take.] 

In rhetoric, a figure or trope by which the 
whole of a thing is put for a part, or a part 
for the whole ; as the genus for tin* species, 
or the species for the genus, Ac. Cyc. 

SYNECDOCH'ICAL, a. Expressed bv sy- 
necdoche; implying a synecdoche. Boyle. 

SYNERGETIC, a. [Gr/eim{y*Ti*o*.] Co- 
operating. Dean Tucker. 

SYN'GENESE, n. [Gr. eve, with, and 
ytMvff, generation, origin.] 

In botany, a plant whose stamens are united 
in a cylindrical form by the anthers. 

SYNGENE'SIAN.a Pertaining to the class 
Syngenesia. 

SYNNEURO'SIS, a. [Gr. eve and eiv(oe, 
a nerve.] 

In anatomy , the connection of ports by meant 
of ligaments, as in the movable joints. 

Care. Parr. 

SYN'OI), n. [Gr. ovvibof, a convention j eve 
and o'Jof, way.] 

1. In church history, a council or meeting 
of ecclesiastics to consult on matters of reli- 
gion. Synods are of four kinds, 1. Gene- 
ral or ecumenical, which are composed of 
bishops from different nations. 2. National, 
in which the bishopi of one nation only 
meet, to determine points of doctrine or 
discipline. 3. Provincial, in which the 
bishops of one province only meet. Hi is 
is railed a convocation 4 . Dtoceean. 

In Scotland, a synod is composed of seve- 
ral adjoiningpresbyteries. The members aro 
the ministers, and a ruling elder from each 
punsh A synod in tlio United States is 
constituted in like manner as in Scotland. 

2. A meeting, convention or council ; as, a 
synod of gods. 

Let us call to synod all the blest. Milton 

3. In astronomy, a conjunction of two or 

more planets or stars in the same optical 
place of the heavens. Encyc. 

SYN'ODAL, t». Anciently, a pecuniary rent, 
paid to the bishop or archdeacon at the 
tijne of his Easter visitation; by every 
parish priest ; a procuration. Encyi . 

• Synodal i are due of common right to the 
bishop only . . , 

2. Constitutions made in provincial or dio- 
cesan synods, are sometimes called eyno- 
daU. Encyc. 

SYN'ODAL, ) a. Pertaining to a synod , 

SYNODS, J transacted m a synod , 

SYNOD'I CAL, y as, synodical proceedings 
or forms; e. synodical epistle. StiUmgflset. 

Synodical month, in astronomy, u the period 
from one conjunction of the moon with the 
sun to another. This is called also a luna- 
tion, becau se in the course of it the moon 


exhibits all Its phases. This month consists 
of 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minttteatS eeowtds 
and 11 thirds. Etplei Emoyc. 

SYNOD'ICALLY, ode. By the authority 
of a synod. Ssmdcrsan. 

SYNOM'OSY.n. [Gr. •***•*««; eve, with, 
and « fsw/ai, to swear.] 

Sworn brotherhood; a society in ancient 
Greece nearly resembling a modem politi- 
cal club. MUford. 

SYN'ONYM, n. [Gr. tveeumfsoc ; eve, with, 
and enfsn, name.] 

A name, noun or other word having the 
same signification as another, is its syno- 
nym. Two words containing the same idea 
are synonyms. 

He has extricated the synonym* of fortnei 
authors. Cm'i Hess. 

SYNON'YMA, ». pUr. Words having the 
same signification But synonyms is a 
regular English word. 

SYNON’YMAL, a. Synonymous. [Not i/» 
use.] 

SYNON’YMIST, n. Among botanists, & 
person who collects the different names oi 
synonyms of plants, and reduces them to 
one another. Cyc 

SYNON'YMIZK, c. t. To express the Mine 
meaning in different words. Camden 

SYNON'YMOUS, a. Expressing the same 
thing; conveying the same idea. We 
rarely find two words precisely synonymom 
H ave and billow are sometimes synonymous, 
hut not always. When no speak of the 
large rolling swell of the sea, w« may call 
it a wave or a billow ; but when we speak 
of the small swoll of a pond, we may call it 
a wave, but we may not call it a billow. 
SYNON'Y MOUSLY, adv. In a synonymous 
manner ; in the same sense; with tlio same 
meaning. Two v, ordsmay be used synony 
moutfy in some eases nnd not in others. 
SYNON'YMY, n. The quality of express- 
ing the tame meaning by different words 
2. fn rhetoric, a figure In which synonymous 
words are used to amplify a discourse. 
SYNOPSIS, n. |Gr. evnjm eve, with, and 
o\pic, view.] 

A general view, or a collection of things or 
parts so arranged as to exhibit the whole 
or the principal parts m a general view. 
SYNOPTIC, \o. Affording a general 
SYNOPTICAL, / view of the whole, or 
of the principal parts of a thing ; as, a sy- 
noptic table. Huckland. 

SYNOPTIC ALLY, adv. In such a manner 
ns to present a general view in a short 
compass. * 

SYNO'VIA,\». In anatomy, tho fluid se- 
SYN'OVY, j cretod into the cavities of 


SYN'OVY, / cretod into the cavities of ( 
joints, for the purpose of lubricating them, 
Cyc. 

SYNOVIAL, a. [supra. J Pertaining to sy- 
novia; secreting a lubricating fluid; as, 
the synovial membrane ; synovial gland. 

Cyc. 

SYNTACTIC, \ a. [See Syntax.] Per- 

SYNTACTICAL , } tabling to syntax, or 
the construction of sentences. 

2. According to the rules of syntax or con- 
struction. Encyc: 

SYNTACTICALLY, adv. In conformity 
to syntax, 

SYNTAX, *. [L. syntaxit ; Gr. evemln , 
eve, together, and meets, to put] 

4 T 2 
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1. In grammar , tha construction of len- 
iences ; die due arrangement of words in 
sentences, according to established Usage. 

r tax includes concord and regimen, or 
agreement and government of words. 
Words, in every language, have certain 
connections and relations, as verbs and ad- 
jectives with nouns, which relations must 
be observed in the formation of sentences. 
A gross violation of the rules of syntax is 
a solecism. 

2. Connected system or order; union of 
things. HVot t* me.] QlonviUe. 

SYNTHE&IS, a. [Or. ; <rv», and 

rtinfti, to put or set.] 

1. Composition, or the putting of two or 
more things together, as in compound 
medicines. Cyc. 

2. In topic, composition, or that process of 
reasoning in which we advance by a re- 
gular chain from principles before esta- 
blished or assumed, and propositions al- 
ready proved, till we arrive at the conclu- 
sion. Synthesis is the opposite of analysts 
or resolution. Encyc. 

3. In surgery, the operation by which di- 
vided parts are reunited. Cyc. 

4. In chimistry, the uniting of elements into 
a compound ; the opposite of analysis, 
which is the separation of a compound 
into its constituent parts. That water is 
composed of oxygen and hydrogen, is 
proved both by analysis and synthesis. 
SYNTHETIC, \a. Pertaining to syn- 
SYNTHET'ICAL, J thesis ; consisting 
in synthesis or composition ; as, the syn- 
thetic method of reasoning, as opposed to 
the analytical. 

SYNTHETICALLY, adv. By synthesis; 
by composition. 

SYN'THETIZE, v. t. To unite in regular 
structure. [Not much used."] 
SYNTON'IC, a. [Or. ev», with, and ro»o;, 
tone.] In music, sharp; intense. Rousseau. 
SYPHILIS. See SIP11ILIS. 


SY’PHON, n. [Or. A tube or pipe. 

More correctly Siphon , — which see. 

SYR'I AC, n. The language of Syria, especi- ] 
ally the ancient language of that country. 

SYR'I AC, a. [from Syria.] Pertaining to 
Syria, or its language ; as, the Syriac ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch ; Syriac? Bible. 

SYR'I AC1SM, n. A Syrian idiom. Milton. 

SYR'I AN, a. Pertaining to Syria. 

SYRIAN ISM, ». A Syrian idiom, or » pe- 
culiarity in the Syrian language. Patey. 

SYR'lASMf n. The same as Syrianism. 

Warburton. Stuart. 

SYRIN'GA, ft. [Or. ev^iyH, <rv{tyyo;, apipe.] 
A genus of plants, the lilac. 


SYRIN6E, a. syr'inj. [sapra.] An instru- 
ment for injecting liquids into animal 
bodies, into wounds, &e.; or an instrument 
in the form of a pump, serving to imbibe 
any fluid, and then to expel it with force. 

SYRTN6E, v. t. To irgect by means of a 
pipe or syringe ; to wash and cleanse by 
injections from a syringe. 

SYRINGOT'OMY, ft. [Or. evpyl a pipe, 
and r t/tcsu, to cut.] 

The operation of eutting for the fistula. 

Cyc. 

SYR'TIS, n. [L.] A quicksand. [Net Eng- 
lish .] Milton. 

SYRUP. See SIRUP. 


SYSTASIS, ft. £Gr. evraetg.] The con- 
sistence of a thing ; constitution. [Little 
used.] Burke. 

SYSTEM, ft. [Fr. systbne; L. systema; Gr. 
evcnpst ; eve and irnfi*/, to set] 

1. An assemblage of things adjusted into a 
regular whole ; or a whole plan or scheme 
consisting of many parts connected in 
such a manner as to create a chain of mu- 
tual dependencies ; or a regular union of 
principles or parts forming one entire 
thing. Thus we say, a system ofTogic, a 
system of philosophy, a system of govern- 
ment, a system of principles, the solar sy- 
stem, the Copemican system, a system of di- 
vinity, a system of law, a system of morali- 
ty, a system of husbandry, a system of bota- 
ny or of chimistry. 

2. Regular method or order. 

3. In music, an interval compounded or sup- 
posed to be compounded of several lesser 
intervals, as the fifth octave, &c. the ele- 
ments of which are called dtastems. 


Busby. 

SYSTEMATIC, \ a. Pertaining to sy- 

SYSTEMATICAL, / stem; consisting™ 
system ; methodical ; formed with regu- 
lar connection and adaptation or subordi- 
nation of parts to each other, and to the 
design of the whole ; as, a systematic ar- 
rangement of plants or animals ; a syste- 
matic course of study. 

2. Proceeding according to system or regu- 
lar method ; as, a systematic writer. 

SYSTEMATICALLY, adv. In the form of 


a system , methodically. Boyle. \ 

SYSTEMATISE «. One who forms a sy- 
stem, or reduces to system. 
SY8TEM1ZATION, n. [from sj/stemixe.] 
The act or operation of systemizing , the 
reduction of things to system or regular 
! method. 

SYSTKMIZE, v. t. To reduce to system 
or regular method; as, to systemue the 
principles of moral philosophy ; to syste - 
mi xe plants or fossils. 


SYST RM1ZED , pp. Reduced to system or 
method. 

SYSTEMIZER, n. One who reduces 
things to system. 

SYSTEMIZING, ppr. Reducing to system 
or due method. 

SYSTEM-MAKER, ft. One who forma a 
system. 

SYSTEM-MONGER, n. One given to the 
forming of systems. Chesterfield. 

SYSTOLE, 1 yi. [Gr. mvA*, from 

SYSTOLY , ) to contract ; eve and r*AA«, 
to send.] 

1. In grammar, the shortening of a long syl- 
lable. 

2. In anatomy, the contraction of the heart 
for expelling the blood and carrying on 
the circulation. [See Diastole.] 

SY STYLE, «. [Or. ev», with or together, 
and rt/Xof, a column.] 

In architecture, the manner of placing co- 
lumns, where the plaoe between the two 
shafts consists of two diameters or four 
modules. Encyc. 

SYTHE, ». [Sax. ;i>e ; D. mum; Ch. 

*W», Syr. At. hatzada, to 

reap ; deriv. Ar. a sickle ; Sam. T-fltV to 

reap ; Eth. 004? atzad, to reap, and de- 
riv. a sickle ; Heb. & Ch. "rvyo from the 
same root, an ax. These verbs seem to 
be the same, with different prefixes, and 
from this evidently is derived sythe, which 
is written incorrectly scythe.] 

1. An instrument for mowing grass, or cat- 
ting grain or other vegetables. It con- 
sists of a long curving Made with a sharp 
edge, made feat to a handle, which m New 
England is called a snath, and which is 
bent into a convenient form for swinging 
the blado to advantage. The blade w 
hung to the snath at an acute angle. 

In mythology, Saturn or Time is repre- 
sented with a sythe, the emblem of de- 
struction. 

2. The curved sharp blade used anciently 
in war chariots. 

SYTIIE, v. t. To mow. [Not in use ] Shah 

SYTHED, a. Armed with sythes, as a 
chariot. 

SYTHEMAN, n. Onh who uses a sythe , 
a mower. 

SYZ'Y6Y, n. [Gr. eotfuym ; n» and £Vyo*, 
to join.] 

The conjunction or opposition of a planet 
with the Bun, or of any two of the heaven- 
ly bodies. On the phenomena and cir- 
cumstances of the syzygtes, depends a 
great part of the lunar theory Encyc. 
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T IS the twentieth letter of the English 
Alphabet and a dote consonant It 
represents a close joining of the end of the 
tongue to the root of the upper teeth, as 
nay be perceived by the syllable at, st, ot , 
at, in attempting to pronounce which, the 
voice is completely intercepted. It is 
therefore numbered among tne mutes, or 
close articulations, and it differs from d 
chiefly in its closeness ; for in pronoun- 
cing ad, ed, we perceive the voice is not so 
suddenly and entirely intercepted, as in 
pronouncing at and et. T by itself has 
one sound only, as in take, turn, bat, bolt, 
emtte, bitter. So we are accustomed to 
speak ; but in reality, t can be hardly said 
to have any sound at all. Ita use, like 
that of all mute articulations, is to modify 
the manner of uttering the vocal sound 
which precedes or follows it. 

When t is followed by h , as in think and that, 
the combination really forms a distinct 
sound for which we have no single cha- 
racter. This combination has two sounds 
in English; aspirated, as in think, and vo- , 
cal, as in that. 

The letters ti, before a vowel, and unaccent- 
ed, usually pass into the sound of th, as in 
nation, motion, partial, substantiate ; which 
are pronounced nashon , moshon, parshal , 
substantiate. In this case, t loses entirely 
its proper sound or use, and being blend- 
ed witu the subsequent letter, anew sound 
results from the combination, which is in 
fact a simple sound. In a few words, the 
combination ti has the sound of the En- 
glish cli, as in Christian, mutton, question. 

T is convertible with d. Thus the Germans 
write tag, where we write day, and gut , for 
good. It is also convertible with s and x, 
for the Germans write toasser , for mater, 
and xahm, for tame. 

T. as an abbreviation, stands for theologia ; 
as, S. T. D. sancter theologia doctor , doctor 
of divinity. In ancient monuments and 
writings, T. is an abbreviature, which 
stands for Titus, Tttius, or Tullius. 

As a numeral, T, among the Latins, stood 
for 160, and with a dash over the top, T, 
for 160,000. Eneyc 

In music, T. is the initial ot tenor, vocal 
and instrumental ; of facet, for silence, as 
adagio facet, when a person is to rest du- 
ring the whole movement In concerto* 
end symphonies, it is the initial of tutti, 
the whole band, after a solo. It sometimes 
stands for tr. or trillo, a shake. 

TAB'ARD, n. [W. tabor, horn tdb, a spread 
or surface ; It tabarra.] 

A short gown; a herald’s coat [Afot need 
m the United State s.] 

TAB'ARDER, su One who wears a tabard. 
TABA8HEER, *. A Persian word sfcmftr- 
umt a concretion found in the joints of th* 
bamboo, said by Dr. Russel to be thejnloe. 


TAB 

of the plant thickened and hardened ; by 
others, to be pure silex. It is highly va- 
lued in the East Indies as a medicine, for 
the cure of bilious vomitings, bloody flux, 
piles, Ac. Eneyc. Thornton , 

TAB'BIED, pp. Watered; made wavy. 

TAB'BY, a. [See the Noun.] Brindtd; 
brindled ; diversified in color ; as, a tubby 
cat. Addison. 

TAB'BY, n. [Fr. tabu; It 8p. & Porttafii; 
Dan. tabin ; D. tabbyn G. tobin ; Arm. 
tafias, taffeta. Qu. Fr. taveler, to spot] 

1. A kind of waved silk, usually watered. 

It it manufactured like taffeta, but is 
thicker and stronger. The watering is 
givqn to it by the calender. Cyc. \ 

2. A mixture of stone or shells and mortar, 
which becomes herd as a rock; used in 
Morocco. 

TAB'BY, v. t. To water or cause to look 
wavy ; as, to tabby silk, mohair, ribin, Ac. 
This is done by s calender without water. 


TABERNA€*ULAR, «. Latticed. Porto*. 
TABID, a. [Fr. tabide; L. tabidus, from 
tabeo, to waste.] Wasted by disease ; 
consumptive. 

In tabid persons, milk Is the best restorative. 


Cut 

TABUYING, n. The passing of stuflk unde 
a calender to give them a wavy appearance. 
TABEFACTION, n. [L. tabeo, to waste, 
and facto, to make. See Tabtfy.] 

A wasting away; a gradual losing of flesh 
by disease. 

TA B'EFY, v. i. [Heb. ACh. am to pine ; or j 
s / 

Ar. tabba, to be weakened, to pe- 
rish. Class Db.] To consume ; to waste 
gradually; to lose flesh. [iMtle used.] 

Harvey. 

TABKRD. See TABARD. 
TABERNACLE, n. [L. tabemaeulum, 
tent, from tabema, a shop or shed, from 
tabula, a board, or rather from its root. 
See Tuble.\ 

1. A tent Numb. xxiv. Matth. xrii. 

2. A temporary habitation. Milton. 

3. Among the Jems, a movable building, so 

contrived as to be taken to piece* with ease 
and reconstructed, for the convenience of j 
being carried during the wanderings of 
the Israelites in the wilderness. It wss of J 
a rectangular figure, thirty cubits long, ten 
broad, and tan high. The interior was di- 
vided into two rooms by a vail or curtain, 
and it was covered with four different 
spreads or carpets. Crude*. \ 

It is also applied to the temple. Ps. xv. 

4. A place of worship ; a sacred place. 

Addison. 

6. Our natural body. 2 Cor. v. 2Peki. 

6. God’s gracious presence, or the tokens 
ofit Rev.xxi. 

7. An ornamented chest placed cm Roman 
Catholic altars aa a receptacle of the,cibo- 
rium and pyxis. 

TABERNACLE, v, L To dwell ; to reside 
toe a lima; to be bousod; as we say,i 
Christ tabernacled in the flesh. 


TAB'IDNESS, a. State of being wasted by 
disease; consumptivsness. 
TAB'LATUKE, n. [from table ] Painting 
on walls and ceilings ; a single niece com- 
prehended in one view, and formed ac- 
cording to one design. 

Johnson. Lord Shaft than/ 

2. In music, the expression of sounds nr 

notes of composition by letters of the al- 
phabet or ciphers, or other characters not 
used in modern music. In a stricter sense, 
the manner of writing a piece for the lute, 
theorbo, guitar, base viol, or the like; which 
is done by writing on several parallel line*, 
(each of which represents a string of the 
instrument,) certain letters of the alphabet, 
referring to the frets on the neck or the in- 
strument, each letter directing how tome 
note is to be sounded. Cyt. 

3. In anatomy, a division or parting of the 

skull into two tables. Cyi . 

TA'BLE, n. [Fr.from L. tabula; Ik tavoia; 
8p. table; W. tavell, a flat mass, a tablet, 
a slice, a spread; tdb, tdv, a spread, an ex- 
tended surface; tavlu, to throw, to project, 
tavu, to spread or overspread; Sax. tmyl, « 
die, a table-man ; D. (of el, a board, a table, 
whence in ships, tqjferel; G. A 8w. tafri, 
a board or table ; Russ, id.; Fr. tableau, u 
picture.] 

t. A flat surface of some extenk or a thing 
that has a flat surface ; as, a table of mar- 
ble. 

2. An article of furniture, consisting usually 
of a frame with a surface of boards or n’t 
marble, supported by legs, and used for a 
great variety of purposes, as for holding 
dishes of meat, for writing on, Ac. 

The nymph the table spread. toys 

3. Faro or entertainment of provisions; as, 
be keeps a good table. 

4 The persons sitting at table or partaking 
of entertainment. 

I drink to th’ general joy of tbs whole table . 


5. A tablet ; a surface on which any thing is 
written or engraved. The ten command- 
ments were written on two tables of stone. 
Exod. xxxH. 

Written — not on tables at stems, but on 
fleshly tables at tbs heart t Cor. ill. 

6. A picture, or something that e xh ibits a 
view of any thing on a flat • “ 

8alat Anthony has a table ti 
him from i moor rm—nf 

7. Among Christians, the table, or Lord's 
tablt, is the sacrament, or holy commu- 
nion of the Lord s supper. 

9. The altar of bunt-o&riiig. Mai. 1. 

9. la architecture, a smooth, simple member 


sup to 
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or ornament of various forma, moat urn- 
ally in that of a long square. 

10. In perepective , a plain surfkee, supposed 
to bo transparent and perpendicular to the 
horizon. It is oalled also pertpective plant. 

Cyc. 

11. In anatomy, a division of the cranium 

or skull. The cranium is composed of two 
tables or lamins, with a cellular structure 
between them, called the meditallium at 
diploe. Cyc. W is tar. 

12. In the glass manufacture, a circular sheet 
of finished glass, usually about four feet 
in diameter, each weighing from ten to 
eleven pounds. Twelve of tneee are called 
a side or crate of glasa. 

13. In literature, an index; a collection of 
heads «r principal matters contained in a 
book, with references to the pages where 
each may be found; as, a table of contents. 

Watt*. 

14. A synopsis; many particulars brought 

into one view. B Jons on. 

15. The palm of the hand. 

Mistress of a firtrer table 

Hath not history nor fable. B. Jovson. 
10. Draughts; small pieces of wood shifted 
on squares. 

We ore in the world like men playing at ta- 
blet. Taylor. 

17. In mathematics, tables are systems of 
numbers calculated to be ready for expe- 
diting operations ; as, a table of logarithms , 
a multiplication table. 

18. Astronomical tables, are computations of 

the motions, places and other phenomena 
of the planets, both primary and secon- 
dary. Cyc . 

19. In chimistry, a list or catalogue of sub- 

stances or their properties ; as, a table of 
known acids ; a table of acidifiable liases ; 
a table of binary combinations ; a table of 
specific gravities. Lavouier. 

20. In general, any series of numbers form- 
ed on mathematical or other correct prin- 
ciples. 

21. A division of the ten commandments , 
as, the first and second tablet. The first 
table comprehends our more immediate 
duties to God ; the Becond table our more 
immediate duties to each other. 

22. Among jewelers, a table diamond or 

other precious stone, is one whose upper 
surface is quite fiat, and the sides only cut 
in angles. Cyc. 

23. A list or catalogue ; as, a table of stars. 
Raised table, in sculpture, an embossment in 

a frontispiece for an inscription or other 
ornament, supposed to be the abacus of 
Vitruvius. Cyc. 

Roundtable. Knights of the round table, are 
a military order instituted by Arthur, the 
first king of the Bntons, A. D. 516. 

Twelve tablet, the laws of the Romans, so 
called probably, because engraved on so 
many tables. , 

To turn the tables, to change the condition or 
fortune of contending parties ; a metapho- 
rical expression taken from the vicissitudes 
of fortune in gaming. Dryden. 

To serve tables, to provide for the poor ; or 
to distribute provisions for their wants. 
Acts vi. 

TA'BLE, •»' i. To board ; to diet or lire at 


the table of mother. Nebuchadnezzar 
tabled with the beasts. South. 

TA'BLE, v. t. To form into a table or cata- 
logue ; as, to table finea. In England, the 
chirographer tables the fines of every 
county, and fixes a copy in some open 
place of the court. Cyc. 

2. To board ; to supply with food. 

3. To let one piece of timber into another 

by alternate scores or projections fVom the 
middle. Cyc. 

TA'BLE-BED, n. [table and led."] A bed in 
the form of a table. 

TA'BLE-BEER, n. [table and beer."] Beer 
for the table, or for common use; small 
beer. 

TA'BLE-BOOK, n. [table and book.] A 
book on which any thing is engraved or 
written without ink. 

Put into your table-book whatever you judge 
worthy. Dryden. 

TA'BLE-CLOTH, n. [table and cloth.] A 
cloth for covering a table, particularly for 
spreading on a table before the dishes are 
set for meals. 

TA'BLED, pp. Formed into a table* ! 
TA'BLE-LAND, n. [table and land.] Ele- 
vated fiat land. 

TA'BLE-MAN, n. [table and man.] A man 
at draughts ; a piece of wood. Bacon. 
TA'BLE It, n. One who boards. Ainsworth. 
TAB'LES, n. plur. A board used for back- 
gammon. 

TAB'LET, n. A small table or flat surface. 

2. Something flat on which to write, paint, 
draw or engrave. 

Through all Greece the young gentlemen 
learned to design on tablets of boxen wood. 

Dryden. 

The pillar’d marble, and the tablet brass. 

Prior. 

3. A medicine in a square form. Tablets of 

arsenic were formerly worn as a preserva- 
tive against the plague. Bacon. 

A solid kind of electuary or confection, 
made of dry ingredients, usually with su- 
gar, and formed into little fiat squares; 
called also lozenge and troche. Cyc. 

TA'BLE-TALK, «. [table and talk.] Con- 
versation at table or at meals. 

11c improves by the table-talk. Guardian. 
TA'BLIN G, ppr. Boarding ; forming into a 
tablo ; letting one timber into another by 
scores. 

TA'BLING, h. A forming into tables; a 
setting down in order 

2. The letting of one timber into another by 
alternate scores or projections, as in ship- 
building. Cyc 

8. In sail-making, a broad hem made on the 
skirts of sails by turning over the edge of 
the canvas, and sewing it down. Cyc 
TABOO', n. In the isles of the Pacific, a 
jrord denoting prohibition or religious in- 
terdict, which is of great force among the 
inhabitants. 

TABOO', v. t. To forbid, or to forbid the 
us« of; to interdict approach or use; as, 
to taboo the ground set apart as a sanctu- 
ary for criminals. Tabooed grouud is held 
sacred and inviolable. 

TA'BOR, i*. [W. tabwrz; Ir. tabor; Old 
Ft. tabour. This in some languages, is 
written tambour, and timbrel. The atabal 
of the Spaniards is probably of the same 


family. It is probably named from striking, 
beating ; Eng. tap, Gr. tihttss, Byx. 

Ar.^. Class Db. No. 28.] 

A small’ drum used as an aocompaniment to 
a pipe or fife. Cyc. 

TA'BOR, v. i. To strike, lightly and fre- 
quently. 

Her maids shall lead her as with the voice of 
doves, laboring upon their breasts. Nab. it 
; 2. To play on a tabor or little drum. 

TA 'BORER, n. One who beats the tabor. 

Shak. 

TAB'ORET, n. [from tabor.] A small ta- 
bor. Spectator. 

T AB'ORIN, \ n. [Fr. tabourin ; from to- 
TABORINE, / Jor.] A tabor; a small 
drum. Shak. 

TAB11ERE, n. A laborer. [05s.] 

Spenser. 

TAB'RET, n. [See Tabor.] A tabor. 1 Sam. 
xviii. 

TAB'ULAR, a. [L. tobularis, from tabula, 
table.] 

1. In the form of a table ; having a fiat or 
square surface. 

2. Having the form of lamina or plates. 

3. Set down in tables ; as, a tabular list of 
substances. 

4. Set m squares. Johnson. 

Tabular crystal, one in which the prism is 

very short. Phillips. 

Tabular spar, in mineralogy, a species of 
limestone, generally of a grayish white 
color. It occurs either massive or cry- 
stalized, in rectangular four-sided tables. 

Hauy. 

Tabular spar is the schaalstcin of Wer- 
ner, aud the prismatic augite of Jameson. 
TAB'ULATE, v. t. To reduce to tables or 
synopses. 

2. To shape with a flat surface. Johnson. 
TAB'ULATED, pp. Having a flat or square 
flat surface ; as, a <a6uiaWdiamond. Ore w. 
TACAMAHAC'A, \n. A tree of a sweet 
T AC! AM AH AC', j fragrance, planted 
in gardens as an ornament. It is of the 
genus Populus, [P. balsamtfera.] 

2. A resin brought from Americu in large 
oblong masses wrapped in flag leaves, of a 
light brown color, and an aromatic smell 
between that of lavender and musk. It is 
obtained from the Fagora octandra, and it 
is said also, from the Populus balsamifera. 

Thomson. 

TA'CE, from L. taceo, a term used in Italian 
music, directing to be silent. 

TA'CET, in music, is used when a vocal or 
instrumental part is to be silent during a 
whole movement Cyc. 

TACH, \ «. [See Tack.] Something used 
TACHE, / for taking hold or holding, a 
catch; a loop; a button. It is found in 
Scripture, but I believe is not now used 
in discourse or writing. Exod. xxvi. 
TACH Y G'RAPH Y, n. [Gr. ru m , quick, 
and y to write.] 

The art or practice of quick writing. [We 
now use stenography, and abort hand 
writing,] 

TAC'IT, a. [Fr. taeite ; L. tacitue, from Sa- 
cco, to be silent, that is, to stop, or to close. 
See Tack,] 

Silent ; implied, but not expressed. Tacit 
consent is consent by silence, or not in- 
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tailoring an olrjectioo. So are say, 
tacit agreement or covenant of men to lire 
under a particular government, when no 
objection or opposition is made; a tacit 
surrender of a part of our natural rights ; 
a tacit reproach, &c. 

TACITLY; adv. Silently ; by implication ; 

without worcla ; as, he tacitly assented. 
TACITURN, «. [L. taciturn*.] Habitually 
silent; not free to converse; not apt to 
talk or speak. Smollett . 

TACITURNITY, n. [Fr. taciturnity from 
L. tacitumitat, from taceo, to be silent] 
Habitual silence or reserve in speaking. 

Too great loquacity, end too greet taciturnity { 
by fits. Arbutknot. 

TACK, v. t. f Gr. raeeu, to set, place, ordain, 
the root of which was ruym, as appei 
from its derivatives, rayttt,Tmyfta. Hence 
Fr. attacker, It attaccare, Sp atacar, W. 
tagu, to stop, Sp. taco, a stopper. See At- 
tach. The primary sense is probably to 
thrust or send.] 

1. To fasten , to attach. In the solemn or 

grave style, this word now appears ludi- 
crous ; as, to get a commendam tacked to 
their sees Swift. 

— And tack the center to the sphere. 

Herbert 

2. To unite by stitching together; as, to tack 
together the sheets of a book; to tack one 
piece of cloth to another. [ In the famtltar 
*tyjfi thu word u in good we.] 

3. To fasten slightly by nails; as, to tack on 
a board or shingle. 

TACK, \ n. [ft. tache.] A spot. [Not 
TACHE, / wed.] 

TACK, n. [Ir .taca; Arm. tacA.] A small 
noil. 

2. A rope used to coniine the foremost lower 
corners of the courses and stay-sails, when 
the wind crosses the ship's course oblique- 
ly ; also, a rope employed to pull the lower 
comer of a studding sail to the boom. 
Hence, 

3. The part of a sail to which the tack is 
usually fastened, the foremost lower cor- 
ner of the courses. Hence, 

4. The course of a ship in regard to the po- 

sition of her sails, as, the starboard tack, or 
larboard tack ; the former when she is close- 
hauled with the wind on her Btarboard, the 
latter when close-hauled with the wind on 
her larboard. Afar. Did. 

To hold tack, to last or hold out. Tueeer. 
Tack of a flag, a line spliced into the eye at 
the bottom of the tabling, for securing the 
flag to the halliards. 

TACK, e. i. To change the course of a ship 
by shifting the tacks and position of the 
sails from one side to the other. 

Mar. Diet. 

TACK, ». In rural economy, a shelf on 
which cheese is dried. [Local.") 

Tack of land, the term of a lease. [Local."] 
TACK'ER, ft. One who tacks or makes an 
addition. 

TACK'ET, ft. A small nail. Barrel. 

TACKTNG, ppr. Changing a ship's course. 
TACK’LE, n. [D. takel, a pulley and tackle ; 
takelen, to rig; G. takel, takeln ; Sw. tacket, 
tackle : Dan. takkel, takler ; Vl. taeU, to 
put in order, to dress, deck, set right, tac- 
lau, tackling, accouterments; tacpL, a tool" 
This seems to belong to the family of tack , 


Gr. rueru. The primary sense it to {nit 
on, or to set or to pot in order.] 

1. A machine lor raising or lowering heavy 

weights, consisting of a rope and blocks, 
called a pulley. Mar. Diet. 

2. Instruments of action; weapons. 

She to her tackle fell. h 

3. An arrow. Chaucer. 

4. The rigging and apparatus of a ship. 
Tackle-fall, the rope, or rather the end of the 
rope of ajiulley, which falls and by which 

Ground-tackle, anchors, cables, Sec. 
Gun-tackle, the instruments for hauling 
cannon m or out. 

Tack-tackle , a small tackle to pull down the 
tacks of the principal sails. Mar. DM. 
TACK'LE, v. t. To harness; as, to tmekU 
a hone into a gig, sleigh, coach or wagon. 
[A legitimate and common use qf ike word 
n» America.] 

2. To seize ; to lay hold of ; as, a wmtler 
tacklee his antagonist; a dog tacklee the 
game. This is a common popular use of j 
the word in New England, though not 
elegant But it retains the primitive idea, 
to put on, to fall or throw on. [See At- 
lack. ] 

3. To supply with tackle. 

TACK'LKl), pp. Harnessed ; seised. 

2. Made of ropes tacked together. 

My man shall 

Bring thee cords, made like a tackled stair. 

Shak. 

TACKLING, ppr. Harnessing; putting on 
harness; seizing, falling on. 

TACKLI NG, n. Furniture of the masts and 
yards of a ship, as conluge, sails, Sec. 

2. Instruments of action; as, fishing tack- 
ling Walton. 

3. Harness; the instruments of drawings 
carnage. 

TACKb'MAN, «. One who holds a tack or 
louse of land from another ; a tenant or 
lessee. [Local. J 

TAUT, n. [L. taclut , from tango, [for tape,] 
to touch ; Fr. tact ; It. tatto ; Sp. tacto.) 

1 . Touch ; feeling , fonnerly, the stroke in 
beating time in music, f l*)an. tagt .] 

2. Peculiar skill or faculty ; nice perception 

or discernment. Am. Review. 

TACTIC, \ a. [See Tactic*.] Pertaining 
TACTICAL, J to the art of military ana 
naval dispositions for battle, evolutions, Sec. 
TACTP’CIAN, n. [See Tactice.] One versed 
in tactics. 

TACTICS, n. [Gr. fron rueau, 

tuttu, to set, to appoint; raise, order; Fr. 
taclique Sec T’acs*.] 

1. The science and art of disposing military 
and naval forces in order for battle and 
performing military' and naval evolutions. 
In the most extensive sense, tactics, la 
grande tactujuc of the French, comprehends i 
every flung that relates to the order, for- 
mation and disposition of armies, their 
encampments, Sec. 

2. The artof inventing and makingmachine# 

for throwing darts, arrows, stones and other 
missile weapon*. Cue. 

TACTILE, \ a. [Fr. tactile, from L tactWe, 
TACTIL, J from tango, to touch.] 
Tangible; susceptible of touch; that may be 
felt ; as, tactile sweets; tactile qualities. < 
Hale. 


TACTIL! TY, *. Tangiblenees; percepti- 
bility a? touch. 

TACTION,*. [Fr. from L. tactio, tango, to 
touch.] The act of touching ; touch. 
TADOR^NA, a. [Sp. tadomo.] A name of 
foe shel-drake, vulpenser, or borough- 
duck. Qfe. 

TAEFPOLE, n. [Sax, tabe, toad, with pola, 
coinciding with L. puUut, young.] 

A frog in its first state from the spawn ; a 
porwiggle. 

TAF'ELSPATH, a. A lamellar mineral of 
a yellowish grey or rose white, forming 
masses of prisms interlaced in foe gangue, 
chiefly lime and silex. Cue. 

TAF'FEREL, n. [D. teff erect, from Uriel, 
table.] 

The upper part of a ship's stem,. which is 
fiat like a table on the top, and sometimes 
ornamented with carved work. 

Mar. Diet. Cgc. 
TAF'FETA, n. [Fr. tedetae, taffeta* t So. 
tafetan ; It taffetta; I), taf ; G. tuffet.] 

A fine smooth stuflf of silk, having usually a 
remarkable gloss. Taffeta* are of all co- 
lors. Cgc. 

TAG, n. [Sw. tagf, a point or prickle ; Ice 
tag ; Dan. tagger, takker. The primary 
sense is probably a shoot, coinciding witli 
the first syllable of L. digitue, [See Toe ; } 
or the sense is from putting od, as in 
tackle. In Goth, taga is hair, the hair of 
the head, that which Is shot out, or that 
which is thick. The latter sense would 
show its alliance to the W. tagu, to choke. ] 

1 . A metallic point put to the end of a string. 

2. Something mean and paltry ; as, togf-rog 


. . [Vulgar.] Shak. 

3. A youug sheep. [Local] 

TAG, v. t. To fit with a point; as, to tag 
lace. 

2. To fit one thing to another; to append to. 

Ills courteous host 

Tag $ every sentence with sonic fawning 
word. Drytitn. 

3. To join or fasten. Swift. 

TAG, ». A play in which the person gains 

who tags, Uiat is, touches another. This 
was a common sport among boys in Con- 
necticut formerly, and it may be still. The 
word is inserted here for the sake of the 
evidence it affords of the affinity of lan- 
guages, and of the original orthography of 
the Latin tango, to touch, which was logo. 
This vulgar tag is the same word ; the pri- 
mitive word retained by the common people. 
It is used also os a verb, to tag. [Sec 
Touch.] 

TAG-SORE, n. A disease in sheep. Cue. 
TAG-TAIL, ». [tag and tail.] A worm 
which has its tail of mother color. Walton . 
TAIL, a. [Sax. trsrcl; Ice. tagl; dlm.p ttag, 
a shoot, or from Goth, toga, hair.] 

1. The part of an animal which terminates 
its body behind. In many quadrupeds, foe 
tail isashoot or projection covered with hair. 
In fowls, the tail consists of fefoara, or k co- 
vered with them, which serve to assist to foe 
direction of their flight In fishes foe tail 
is formed usually by a gradual sloping of 
the body, ending in a fin. The tall of a 
fish qtay assist foe an im al to steering, but 
its principal use is to penpal foe fish for- 
ward. It fa foe instrument at swimming. 

2. The lower part, noting inferiority. 
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The Lord will make thee the heed, and not 
the tail Deut xxviii. 

3. Any thing hanging long ; a catkin. 

Harvey, 

4. The hinder part of any thing. Butler. 

5. In anatomy, that tendon of a mueele which 

ia fixed to the movable part, Cyc. 

6. In botany, the tail of a teed, ia a downy 
or fetherv appendage to certain seeds, 
formed of the permanent elongated style. 

Cyc. 

7. lione t tail, among the Tartars and Chi • 
nete, ia an enaign orflag; among the Turkt, 
a standard borne before the jjrand vitier, 
bashaws and the sangiaca. For this pur- 

C it is fitted to a naif-pike with a gold 
>n, and is called touy. There are 
bashaws of one, two and three tails. Cyc. 

8. In heraldry, the tall of a hart 

9. In music, the part of a note running up- 
wards or downwards. 

10. The extremity or last end; as, the tail of 
a storm. 

Tail of a comet, a luminous train which ex- 
tends from the nucleus in a direction op- 
posite to the aun. 

To turn tail, is to run away ; to flee. 

Tail of a look, on a canal, the lower end, 
or entrance into the lower pond. 

Tail-piece, of a violin, is a piece of ebony at- 
tached to the end of the instrument, to 
which the strings are fastened. Cyc. 
TAII,, n. [Fr. t oilier, Sp. tallar, It tagliare, 
Port, talhar, Ir. laUam, to cut off; W. 
toll, to curtail, to separate, to deal out, 
from tawl, a sending or throwing, a cast or 
throw, a separation, diminution, interrup- 
tion This ia fVom the anme root as deal. 
Class Dl. No. 15. See Deal.] 

In law, an estate in tail is a limited fee; an 
estate limited to certain heirs, and from 
which the other heirs are precluded. Es- 
tates tail are general or special ; general, 
where lands and tenements are given to 
one, and to the heirs of his body begotten, 
special, where the gift is restrained to cer- 
tain heirs of the aoneo’s body, as to his 
heirs by a particular woman named. [See 
Entail^] Blackstone. 

TAIL, v. t. To pull by the tail. Hudibrat. 
TA'ILAGE, \ n. [Fr. tailler, to cut off.] 
TAL'LIAGE, / Literally, a share; hence, 
a tax or toll. [06s.] Blackstone. 

TA'ILED, a. Having a tail. Grew. 

T A'l LINGS, n. »/ur. [from foil.] The lighter 
parts of grain mown to one end of theneap 
in winnowing. [Local.] Cyc: 

T A'l LOR, n. [Fr. tailleur; from tailler, to 
cut, It. tagliare, Ir. taUam.] 

One whose occupation is to cut out and 
make men’s garments. 

TA'II.OR, a. t. To practice making men’s 
clothes. Green. 

TA'ILORESS, n. A female who makes gar- 
ments for men. 

TAILORING, it. The business of a tailor. 
TAINT, v.L [Fr. teindre, to dye or stain ; 
L tin go ; Gr. rtyytt, to dye, literally to dip, 
primarily to thrust, the sense of L. tango; 
and it not being radical, the real word is 
lego or tag o, coinciding with Eng. duck ; 
lienee its sense is extinguo. See Dye, At- 


hence its sense is extinguo. See bye, At- 
taint and Tinge.] 

1. To imbue or Impregnate, as with some 


extraneous matter which alien file sensi- 
ble qualities of the substance. 

The spaniel struck 

Stiff by the tainted gale-- Thomson. 

2. More generally, to impregnate with some- 
thing odious, noxious or poisonous ; as, 
putrid substances tarnt the air. 

3. To infect, to poison. The breath of con- 
sumptive lungs is said to taint sound hugs. 

Harvey. 

4. To corrupt, as by incipient putrefaction ; 
as, tainted meat. 

5. To stain; to sully; to tarnish. 

We come not by the way of accusation 
To taint that honor every good tongue 
blesses. Stick. 

0. To corrupt, as blood ; to attaint. [Hot 
in use.] [See Attaint.] 

TAINT, v. i. To bo infected or corrupted; to 
be touched with something corrupting. 

I cannot taint with fear. Shak. 

2. To be affected with incipient putrefaction. 
Meat soon taints m warm weather. 
TAINT, n. Tincture; Btain. 

2. Infection; corruption, depravation. Keep 
children from the taint of low andi vicious 
company. 

3. A stain ; a spot , a blemish on reputation. 

Shak. 

4. An insect ; a kind of spider. Brown. 
TA'INTED, pp. Impregnated with some- 
thing noxious, disagreeable to the senses 
or poisonous ; infected ; corrupted ; stain- 
ed. 

TA'INTFREE, a. [ taint and free.] Free 
from taint or guilt. Heath. 

TA'INTING,ppr. Impregnating with some- 
thing foul or poisonous; infecting; cor- 

TA'/ntIeSS, o.^Free from taint or infec- 
tion ; pure. Swift. 

TA'INTURE, n. [L .tinctara.] Taint; tinge, 
defilement ; stain ; spot. [ Not much need ] 
Shak. 

TAJACU, \n. The peccary or Mexican 
TAJASSU, ) hog. 

TAKE, v. t. pret. took; pp. taken. [Sax. cse- 
can, to take, and to teach ; also tficjan, to 
take, as food ; Sw. toga ; Dan. tager , Ice. 
taka, Gr.ltxop.tir, L. doceo. This word 
seems to be allied to think, for we say, I 
think a thing to be so, or I take it to be so. 
It Beems also to be allied to Sax. teojan, 
to draw, to tug, L. duco ; for we say, to take 
a likeness, and to draw a likeness. We use 
taking also for engaging, attracting. We 
say, a child takes to ms mother or nurse, 
and a roan takes to drink ; which seem to 
include attaching and holding. We ob- 
serve that take and teach are radically the 
same word.] 

1. In a general sense, to get hold or gain 
possession of a thing in almost any mnuuei , 
Neither by receiving it when offered, or by 
using exertion to obtain it. Take differs 
from seize, as it does not qjways imply 
haste, force or violence. It more gene- 
rally denotes to gain or receive into pos- 
session in a peaceable manner, either pas- 
sively or by active exertions. Thus, 

2. To receive what is offered. 

Then I took the cup at the Lord’s hand, 
v Jer. xxv. 

3. To lay hold of; to get into one’s power 
for keeping. 


No man shall take At nether or At upper 
millstone to pledge. Dsntxxhr. 

4. To receive with a certain affection of 
mind. He takes it in good part; os he 
takes it very ill. 

5. To catoh by surprise or artifice ; to cir- 
cumvent. 

Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themselves are wise, but others 
weak. Pope. 

6. To seize; to make prisoner. The troops 

entered, slew and took three hundred jani- 
zaries. Smiles. 

This man was token of the Jews. Ada xxiii. 

7. To captivate with pleasure ; to engage 
the affections ; to delight. 

Neither let her taks thee with her eyelids. 

Prov.vi. 

Cleombrotus was so to*#* with this prospect, 
that he had no patience. Wake. 

8. To get into one’s power by engines or 
nets; to entrap; to insnare; as, to take 
foxes with traps ; to take fiahe* with nets, 
or with hook and line. 

8. To understand in a particular sense; to 
receive as meaning. I take your meaning. 
You take me right. Bacon. 

Charity, taken in its largest extent, is nothing 
else but the sincere love to God and our neigh- 
bor. Wake. 

10. To exact and receive. 

Take no usury of him or increase. Lev. xxv. 

11. To employ; to occupy. The prudent 
man alwaya takes time for deliberation, 
before he passes judgment. 

12 To agree to; to close in with; to com- 
ply with. 

I take thee at thy word. Jt owe 

1 3 To fonn and adopt ; as, to take a reso- 

lution. Clarendon. 

14. To catch ; to embrace; to seise ; as, to 
take one by the hand ; to take in the arms. 

15. To admit ; to receive as an impression , 
to suffer ; as, to take a form or shape. 

Yet thy moist clay is pliant to command ; 
Now take the mold — Dry den. 

16. To obtain by active exertion ; as, to take 
revenge or satisfaction for an injury. 

17. To receive; to receive into the mind. 
They took knowledge of them that they had 

been with Jesus. Acts iv. 

It appeared in his face that he took great 
contentment in this our question. Bacon 

18. To swallow, as meat or drink; as, to take 
food ; to take a gloss of wine. 

19. To swallow, as medicine; as, to take 
pills ; to take stimulants. 

20. To choose ; to elect. Take which you 
please. But the sente of choosing , in this 
phrase, is derived from the connection of 
take with please. So we say, take your 
choice. 

21. To copy. 

Beauty alone could beauty take so right 

Dry don. 

22. To fasten on ; to seize. Hie frost has 
taken the corn; the worms have taken the 
vines. 

Wheresoever he taketk him, be teareth him, 
and ha foameth — Mark iz. 

23. To accept; not to refuse. He offered 
me a fee, but I would not take it 

Ye shall take no satisfaction for Ae life of a 
murderer. Numb. xxxv. 

24. To adopt 

I will take you to me foe a people. End. vL 
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35. To admit 

Let not * widow be token Into the number 
under threescore. 1 Tim. v. 

36. To nccive, m out temper or disposition 
at mind; as, to tab ihuue to one’s self;' 

o take delight ; to take pride or pleasure. 

27. Toendure; to besr without resentment; 
or to submit to without a t t emp t in g to ob- 
tain satisfaction. He will fame an affront 
from no men. Cannot you take a jest f 

28. To draw ; to deduce. 

The firm belief of a fbtiure judgment Is the 
most forcible motive to a good life, because 
token from this consideration of the most lut- 
ing happiness and misery. TUtotem. 

29. Toassume; as, I fade the liberty to say. 

Locke. 

30. To allow; to admit; to receive as true, 
or not disputed ; at, to take a thing for 
granted. 

31. To suppose ; to receive in thought; to 
entertain m opinion ; to understena. This 
I take to be the man's moth e. 

He took that for virtue and affection which 
wu nothing but vice in disguise. South. 

You’d doubt his sex, and take him for a girl 
Tate. 

32. To seise ; to invade ; as, to be taken 
with a fever. 

33. To have recourse to ; as, the sparrow 
taket a bush ; the cat take* a tree. [In 
this sense, we usually say, the bird taket to 
a bush, the squirrel taket to a tree.] 

34. To receive into the mind. 

Those do best, who take material hints to be 
judged by history. Locke. 

35. To hire ; to rent ; to obtain possession 
on lease ; as, to take a house or farm for 
a year. 

36. To admit in copulation. 

37. To draw ; to copy; to paint a likeness ; 
as, a likeness taken by Reynolds. 

38. To conquer and cause to surrender ; to 
gain possession of by force or capitulation; 
as, to take an army, a ci y or a ship. 

39. To be discovered or detected. He was 
taken m the very act. 

40. To require or be necessary. It taket so 
much cloth to make a coat. 

To take away , to deprive of; to bereave ; 
as, a bill for taking away the votes of bi- 
shops. 

By your own law I take your Ufa away. 

Dry dm 

2. To remove ; as, to take away the consci- 
ousness of pleasure. Locke. 

To take care, to be careful ; to be solicitous 
for. 

Doth Ood take an for oxen f 1 Cor. lx. 

2. To be cautious or vigilant. Take care 
not to expose vour health. 

To take care of, to superintend or oversee ; 
to have the charge of keeping or securing. 
To take a court*, to resort to; to have re- 
course to measures. 

The violence of storming la the course which 
Ood is forced to take for tbe destroying of tin- 
ners. Htmmtmd 

To take one’s otm court*, to act one's plea- 
sure; to pursue the measures of one’s own 
choice. 

To take down, to rednee ; to bring lower; 
to dsy rem; as, to take doom pride, at the 

2. To swallow; as, to take down a potion. 
Vofc.II. 
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, 3* To pun down; to pall to rieoes ; as, to 
tike down a boose oraactfioWL 
I 4. To writs; as, to toko doom a man's words 
f at the time he utter* them. 

To tabs from, to deprive of 

I will mite thee, ead take thine head from 
thee. 1 Sam. xvli. 

2. To deduct ; to subtract ; as, to take one 
number from another. 

3. To detract; to derogate. Dryden. 
To take heed, to be oarefti) or cautious. 

Take heed what doom against youratif you 
give. Dryden. 

To take heed to, to attend to with oare. Take 
hoed to thv ways. 

To take hold, to seise ; to fix on. 

To take in, to inclose ; to fence. Mortimer. 

2. To encompass or embrace ; to comprise ; 
to comprehend. 

3. To draw into a smaller compass; to oou- 
tract ; to brail or ftirl ; as, to take in sail. 

4. To (.beat; to circumvent ; to gull [Not 
elegant .] 

5. To admit ; to receive ; as, a vessel will 
take in more water. Tbe landlord laid he 
could take in no more lodgers. 

6. To wui by conquest, [ivof in ute. ] 

Felton. 

7. To receive into tbe mind or understand- 
ing- 

Some bright genius can take in a long train 
of propositions. Watte. 

To take in hand, to undertake ; to attempt 
to execute any thing. Luke i. 

To take notice, to observe ; or to observe with 
particular attention. 

2. To show by some act that observation is 
made ; to make remark upon. He heard 
what was said, but took no notice of it. 

To take oath, to swear with solemnity, or in 
a judicial manner. 

To take off, to remove, in various ways ; to 
remove from the top of any thing ; as, to 
take off a load ; to take off one's hat, &c. 

2. To cut off ; as, to take off the head or a 
limb. 

3. To destroy ; as, to take qff life. 

4. To remove; to invalidate ; as, to take off 
the force of an argument. 

5 To withdraw; to call or draw away. 

Keep foreign ideas from taking off the mind 
from Its present pursuit. Locke. 

6. To swallow ; as, to take off a glass of 
wine. 

7. To purchase ; to take from in trade. 

The Spaniards having no commodities that we 

will take off— Locke. 

8. To copy. 

Take ojj all their models in wood, Addteon 

9. To imitate , to mimic. 

10. To find place for ; as, more scholars than 


preferments can take off, 
to take off from, to loses 


To take off from, to lessen ; to remove in 
part Inis taket off from the deformity pf j 
vice. ' 

To take order with, to check. [Not much 
used.] Bacon. 

To take out, to remove from within a place; 
to asperate ; to deduct 
2. To draw oat ; to remove ; to dear or 
cleanse from; as, to take out a stain or 
spot from cloth; to take out an un ple as an t 
taste from wine. 

To take part, to share. Take part in our 
rejoicing. 
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To take part with, to unite with; I* join 
with. 

Totmkeplaoe, tohappoa; to ooote, or «*t : v 
to pass, 

2. Tohave eflfect; to prevail. 

Where arms take pises, sU other aims are 
vain. Dryden. 

To take effect, to have the intended e£ct; 
to be efficacious. 

To take root, to live and grow; as a plant 
2. To he established ; as principles. 

To lake up, to lift; to raise. 

2. To buy or borrow; as, to tafteip goods 
to a large amount; to take up money at 
tihe bank. 

3 kxe°k. b ^ n 5 M ’ to ^ * iMantetfen. 

4. In eurgery, to fasten with a ligature. 

5. To engross; to employ: to engage the 
attention ; as, to take up the timo. 

6. To have final recourse to. 

Arooblua asaerts that men of the finest parts 
took up their real in ths Christian religion. 

ddd teo n 

7. To seise; to catch; to arrest; at, to lot e 
up a thief ; to take up vagabonds. 

8. To admit. 

Tbe indents took up experiments upon cre- 
dit. Bn con 

9. To answer by reproof; to reprimand. 

One of his relations took him up roundly. 

L'Xetrangt. 

10. To begin where another loft off. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon take* up the wondrous tale. 

Addteon 

11. Tooocupy ; tofiU; as, to to*# up a groat 
deal of room. 

12. To assume ; to carry on or manage for 
another ; as, to take up the quarrels of our 


neighbors. 

13. To comprise; to include. 

The noble poem of Palemon and Ardte — 
taket up seven years. Dryden 

14. To adopt, to assume; as, to take up 
current opinions. 

They take up our old trade of conquering. 

Dryden 

15. To collect ; to exact a tax. Knollee. 
Ifl. To pny and receive; as, to take up a 

note at the bank. Johneon’e Honoris. 
'To take up arm t, ) to begin war ; to begin 
To take arms, ) resistance by force. 

To take upon, to assume; to undertake. He 
taket upon himself to assert tint tbe fad is 


capable of proof. 
2. To appropriate 


2. To appropriate to ; to admit to be im- 
puted to; as, to take upon one's self a 
■punishment 

To take tide, to join one of two differing par- 


fo take tide, to join one iff two differing par- 
ties ; to take an interest in one party. 

To take to heart, to be sensibly attbeted by ; 


to feel any thing sensibly. 

To take adoawtug* of. to ratoh by surprise; 
or to moke use of a favorable state of things 
to the prqfudioe ef another. 

To take the advan tag e of, to use any advan- 
tage offered. 

To take ok, to be divulged or made public; 
to be discloeed; as a secret 

To take tha air, to expose one’s eelf tothe 
epeaqjr. 

To take a oomret, to begin A certain direc- 
tion or wayof proeaedtag. 

To take lame, to Wd adku or farewell 
4U 
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To toko breath, to rat; to be recruited or 
refreshed. 

To take aim, to direct the eye or a weapon 
to a particular object 
To take along, to carry, lead or convey. 

To take away , to begin a particular couxee 
or direction. 

TAKE, v. i. To move or direct the course ; 
to resort to, or to attach one’s self; to be* 
take one’s self. The fox being hard press- 
ed took to the hedge. My mend has left 
his music and taken to books. 

The defluxion taking to his breast, wasted 
his lungs. Bacon. 

2. To please ; to gain reception. The play 
will not take, unless it is set off with proper 
scenes. 

Each wit may praise it for Us own dear sake, 
And hint be writ it, if the thing should take. 

Adduon. 

3. To have the intended or natural effect. 

In impressions from mind to mind, the im- 
pression taketh. Bacon. 

4. To catch ; to fix, or be fixed. He was 
inoculated, but the infection did not take. 

When flame taketh and openeth, it giveth a 

noise. Baron. 

To take after, to learn to follow ; to copy ; to 
imitate ; as, he takes after a good pattern. 

2. To resemble ; os, the son takes after his 
father. 

To take in unth, to resort to. Bacon. 

To take for, to mistake ; to suppose or think 
one thing to be another. 

The lord of the land took us for spies. 

Oen. xlii. 

To take on, to be violently affected , as, the 
child takes on at a great rate. 

2. To claim, as a character. 

I take not on me here as a physician. Shak. 
To take to, to apply to ; to be fond of; to be- 
come attached to ; as, to take to books ; to 
take to evil practices. 

2. To resort to; to betake to. 

Men of learning who take to business, dis- 
charge it generally with greater honesty than 
men of the world. Adduon 

To take up, to stop. 

Sinners at last take up and settle in a con- 
tempt of all religion. [JVaf in use.] TiUotson. 
2. To reform. [2Vb£ in use.] Locke. 
To take up with, to be contented to receive ; 
to receive without opposition ; as, to take 
up with plain fare. 

In affairs which may have an extensive influ- 
ence on our future happiness, we should not 
take up unth probabilities, Watts. 

2. To lodge; to dwell. [Not in use.] South. 
To take with, to please. The proposal takes 
well with him. 

TAKEN, la'kn. pp. of Take. Received; 

caught; apprehended; captivated, &c. 
TA'KER, n. One that takes or receives ; 
one who catches or apprehends. 

2. One that subdues and causes to surren- 
der ; as, the taker of captives or of a city. 
TA'KING, ppr. Receiving; catching; get- 
ting possession ; apprehending. 

2 a. Alluring; attracting. 

TA'KING, n. The act of gaining posses- 
sion; a seising; seixure ; apprehension. 

2. Agitation ; distress of mind. 

What a taking was he in, when your hus- 
band asked what was in the basket f 1 Shak, 
TA'KINGNESS, n. The quality of pleasing. 

Taylor. 


TALAPOIN', n. In Siam, a priest, or one 
devoted to religion; also, a species of 
monkey. 

T^L'BOT, «. A sort of dog, noted for his 

S ick scent and eager pursuit of game, 
^i# figure of a doe is said to be borne in 
e arms of the Talbot family.] 

Cyc. Johnson. 

TALCK, \ n. [GJo/*. isinglass ; tala, tallow; 
TALC, J Sw. talk, taig, id. ; Darn- teelg, 
talg, tallow, and talk, talgsteen, tallow- 
stone ; D. talk, tallow; Port & So. talco. 
This word, if written talck, would admit 
of a regular adjective, talcku.] 

A species of magnesian earth, consisting of 
broad fiat smooth lamina or plates, unctu- 
ous to the touch, of a shining luster, trans- 
lucent, and often transparent. By the ac- 
tion of fire, the lamins open a little, the 
fragment swells, and the extremities are 
with difficulty fused into a white enamel. 
When rubbed with resin, talck acquires 
positive electricity. Its prevailing colors 
are white, apple-green and yellow. 

Cyc. Kirwan 

Of this mineral, Jameson's sixth sub- 
species of rhomboidal mica, there Are two 
kinds, common and indurated. Ure. 

TALCKTTE, n. A species of talck of a loose 
form. 

TALCK'OUS, a. Talcky. [But talcous or 
talckous is ill formed.] 

TALCKT, a. Like talck; consisting of 
talck; as, a talcky feel ; a talcky substance. 
2. Containing talck. 

TALE, n. [See TeU.] A story; a narrative 
the rehearsal of a series of events or adven- 
tures, commonly some trifling incidents; or 
a fictitious narrative; as, the tale of a tub; 
Marmontel’s tales ; idlo tales. Luke xxiv 
We ipend our years as a tale that is told. 

Vs. xc 

2. Oral relation. Shak. 

3. Reckoning; account set down. Exod. v. 
In packing, they keep a just tale of the num- 
ber Car etc. 


4. Number reckoned. 

— The ignorant who measure by tale, not by 
weight. _ _ Hooker. 

5. A telling; information; disclosure of any 
tiling secret. 

Birds — are aptest by their voice to tell tales 
what they find. Bacon. 

In thee are men that carry tales to shed blood. 

Esek. xxii. 

0. In law, a count or declaration. [Tale, 
in this sense, is obsolete.] 

7. In commerce, a weight for gold and silver 
in China and other parts of the East Indies ; 
also, a money of account In China, each 
tale is 10 maces=l00 candareens=1000 
cash. Cyc. 

TALE, v. i. To tell stories. [06s.] Gower. 

TA'LEBEAKER, n. [ tale and iear.j A per- 
son who officiously tells tales; one who 
impertinently communicates intelligence 
or anecdotes, and makes mischief in society 
by bis officiouaneta. 

Where there is no talebearer, the strife ceas- 
eth. Prov. xxvl. 

TA'LEBEABING, a. Officiously communi- 
cating information. 

TA'LEBEARJNG, n. The act of inflaming 
officiously; communication of secrete mali- 
ciously. 


TA'LEFyL, a. Abounding with stories. 

Thomson. 

TAL'ENT, n. [L. talentum ; Gr. r*>«rrsx, 
from rahsui, to bear, allied to L. tatto. The 
word ie said to have originally signified a 
balance or scales.] 

1. Among the ancients, a weight, and a coin. 
The true value of the talent cannot well 
be ascertained, but it is known that it was 
different among different nations. The 
Attic talent, the weight, contained 60 At- 
tic mines, or 6000 Attic drachmae, equal to 
56 pounds, eleven ounces, English troy 
weight The mina being reckoned equal 
to £3 4s. Id. sterling, or fourteen dollars 
and a third nearly, the talent was of the 
value of £103 15s. sterling, about S861 
dollars. Other computations make it £226 
sterling. 

The Romans had the great talent and 
the little talent ; the great talent is com- 
puted to be equal to £00 6s. 8 d. sterling, 
and the tittle talent to £75 sterling. 

2. Talent, among the Hebrews, was also a 
gold coin, the same with a shekel of gold , 
called also stater, and weighing only four 
drachmas. 

But the Hebrew talent of silver, called 
ctcar,was equivalent to three thousand she- 
kels, or one hundred and thirteen pounds, 
ten ounces and a fraction, troy weight. 

Arbuthnot. 

3. Faculty, natural gift or endowment ; a 

metaphorical application of the word, stud 
to be borrowed from the Scriptural para- 
ble of the talents. Matth. xxv. > 

He ia chiefly to be considered In hi* three 
different talents, as a critic, a satirist, and a 
writer of odes. Dryden 

’Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts. 

Addison 

4. Eminent abilities; superior genius; as, 
he is a man of talents. 

[Talent, in the singular, is sometimes 
used in a like sense.] 

5. Particular faculty; skill. He has a talent 
at drawing. 

6. [Sp. talante, manner of performing any 

thing, will, disposition.] Quality ; dispo- 
sition. Swift 

TAL'ENTED, a. Furnished with talents ; 

possessing skill or talents. Ch. Spectator. 
TA'LES, n. [L. tails, Plur. tales ] In law, 
tales de circumstantibus, spectators in court, 
from whom the sherif is to select men to 
supply any defect of jurors who are im- 
punnelcd, but who may not appear, or may 
be challenged. 

TA'LETELLER, n. One who tells tales or 
stories. Guardian. 

Talionis, lex talionis, [L.] in law, the law of 
retaliation. [See Retaliate.] 
TALISMAN, n. [said to he Arabic or Per- 
sian.] 

1. A magical figure cut or engraved under 
certain superstitious observances of the 
configuration of the heavens, to which 
wonderful effects are ascribed ; or it is the 
seal, figure, character or image of a heavenly 
sign, constellation or planet, engraven on a 
sympathetic stone, or on a metal corre- 
sponding to the star, in order to receive its 
influence. The talismans of the Samo- 
thracians were pieces of iron, formed into 
images and set in rings, &c. They were 
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held to be preservatives against all kinds 
of evils. Cfc, 

Talismans are of three kinds, attro- 
nomicalj magical and mixed. Hence, 

2. Something that produces extraordinary 
effects ; as, a talisman to destroy diseases. 

TALISMAN! €, a. Magical; haying the 
properties of a talisman or preservative 
against evils by secret influence. Addison, 
TALK, v. i, took. [Dan. tolker ; 8w. tolka, 
to interpret, translate, explam ; D. tolken, 
id. ; Russ, totkuyu, id. This is probably 
the same word differently applied. The 
word is formed from tell. See Tell, for 
the Danish and Swedish.] 

1. To converse fkmiliarly; to speak, as in 
familiar discourse, when two or more per- 
sons interchange thoughts. 

I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with 
you, but 1 will not eat with you. Shak. 

In A£sop’a time 

When all things talk'd, and talk'd in rhyme 
Trumbull 

I will come down and talk with thee. 

Numb, xi 

Did not our heart burn within us, while he 
talked with us by the way ? Luke xxlv. 

2. To prate ; to speak impertinently. 

Milton. 

3. To talk of, to relate ; to tell , to give ac- 
count. Authors talk of the wonderful re- 

* mains of Palmyra. 

The natural histories of Switxerland talk 
muih of the fall of these rocks, and the great 
damage dune Adduon 

So shall I talk of thy wondrous works. 

Ps. cxix. 

4. To speak , to reason ; to confer. 

Let me talk with tlitc of thy judgments. 

Jet. xii 

To talk to, in familiar language , to advise or 
exhort ; or to reprov e gently. I will talk 
to my son respecting las conduct. 

TALK, ». tank. Familiar converse ; mutual 
discourse ; that which ; s uttered by one 
person m familiar conversation, or the mu- 
tual converse of two or more. 

Should a man full of talk be jusUfied ? Job xi. 
In various talk th' instructive hours they past. 

Jrt ipt 

2 Report ; rumor. 

I hear a talk up and down of raising money. 

Locke 

3. Subject of discourse. Tliis noble achiev- 
ment is the talk of the whole town. 

4 Among the Indians of North America, a 
public conference, as respecting peace or 
war, negotiation and the like , or an offi- 
cial verbal communication made from them 
to another nation or its agents, or made to 
them by the same. 

TALK, a mineral [Sec Talck.) 
TALKATIVE, a. taufc'ativ. Given to much 
talking; full of prate, loquacious, garru- 
lous. One of the faults of old age it to be 
talkative. 

TALKATIVENESS, n. tauk'ativeness. Lo- 
quacity ; garrulity, the practice or habit 
of speaking much m conversation. Swift. 
TALKER, n. touk'er. One who talks; also, 
a loquacious person, male or female ; a 
prattler. Shak. 

2. A boaster. Taylor. 

TALKING, ppr. tauVing. Convening; 
■peeking in familiar conversation. Ma tt h. 
xvii. 
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2. o. Given to talking; loquacious ; as, talk- 

in a am, OoUinmtA 

TALKING, «. touting. The act of convert- ] 
ing familiarly; as, fbolkh talking. Eph. v. 
TALL, a. [W. tal; taldu, to grow taU. The 
primary sense is to stretch or extend ; W. 
tell*, to stretch ; Sp. tatta, raised work, 
also stature; teilU, shape, sise; tallo, a 
shoot or sprout; ialludo, tall, slender; 
talon, the heel, that U, a shoot ; Port, talo, 

a stalk; taledo, stalky; Ar. JUa taula, 
to be long, to spread, to be extended, to 
defer or deity, that is, to draw (Hit in time, 
Eng. daily, Class Dl. No. 20. ; allied pro- 
bably to L. tollo, Gr. riAXw. In Sw. tall 
is a pine-tree.] 

1. High in stature; long and comparatively 
slender ; applied to a person, or to a stand- 
ing tree, mast or pole. Tall always refers 
to something erect, and of which the dia- 
meter is small in proportion to the highth. 
We say, a tall man or woman, a taU boy 
for his age ; a tail tree, a taU pole, a tall 
mast ; but we never say, a taU house or a 
tall* mountain. The application of the 
word to a palace or its shadow, in Waller, 
is now improper. 

Dark shadows cast, and as his palace taU. 

Waller. 

2. Sturdy ; lusty ; bold. [ Unusual .] Shak. 
TAL'LA AE. \ w. [Fr. tailler, to cut off. See 
TAL'LIAftE, / Tail) 

Anciently, a certain rate or tax paid by 
barons, knights and inferior tenants, to- 
wards the public expenses. When it was 
paid out of knights fees, it was called 
scutage; when by cities and buighi, talr 
Uage ; when upon lands not held by mili- 
tary tenure, htdage. lilackstone. 

TAL'LAtUE, v. t. To lay an impost. 

Bp. Ellu. 

TALL'NESS, «. Highth of stature. [See 
Tall.) 

TAL'LoW, n. [Dan. talg; D. talk; G. & Sw. 

talg ; Kth. fTlAA to be fat; Ar. 
tails, to be moist. Class Dl. No. 21.] 

A sort of animal fat, particularly that which 
is obtained from animals of the sheep and 
ox kinds. We speak of the tallow of an ox 
or cow, or of sheep. This substance grows 
chiefly about the kidneys and on the intes- 
tines. The fat of swine we never call tal- 
low, but lard or suet. I see in English 
books, mention is mode of the tallow of 
hogs, [See Cyclopedia, article TaUow; J but 
in America I never heard the word thus 
applied. It may be anplied to the fat of 
goats and deer. The At of bears we call 
bear’s grease. Tallow is applied to various 
uses, but chiefly to the manufacture of 
candles. • 

TAL'LOW, v. t. To grease or smear with 
tallow. 

2. To fatten ; to cause to have a large quan- 
tity qf tallow ; as, to tallow sheep. 

Farmers. 

TAL'LOW-CANDLE, n. A candle made of 
tallow. 

TAL'LO W-CH’AN DLER, n. [chandler is 
generally supposed to be from the Fr. 
chandelier, ana the word to signify tallow- 
catuUer , a maker of candles ; for in Fr. 


ch md eiier is a tallow-chandler. See Com- 
chandler .] 

One whose occupation la to m aka, or to 
make and sell tallow candles. 
TAL'LOWED, pp. Greased or smeared 
with tallow. 

2. Made ftt; filled with tallow. 

TAL'LO WER, ». An animal disposed to 
form tallow internally. Cyc. 

TALLOW-FACED, a. Having a aickly 
complexion; pale. Burton. 

TALLOWING, ppr. Greasing with tallow. 
2. Causing to gather tallow ; a term m agri- 
culture. 

TAL'LOWING, n. The act, practice or art 
of causing animals to gather tallow; or 
the property in animals oi forming tallow 
internally ; a term in agriculture. Cyc. 
TAL'LOWISII, a. Having the propci tics or 
nature of tallow. 

TAL'LO WV, a. Greasy , having the quali- 
ties of tallow. 

TAL'LY, n. [Fr. tailler, Port talhar , Sp. 
tailor, to cut See Tail.) 

1. A piece of wood on which notches or 

scores are cut, as the marks of number. 
In purchasing and selling, it is customary 
for traders to nave two sticks, or one stick 
cleft into two parts, and to mark with a 
score or notch on each, the number nr 
quantity of goods delivered ; the seller 
keeping one stick, and the purchaser tho 
other. Before the use of writing, this or 
something like it was the only method of 
keeping accounts, and talliee are received 
as evidence in courts of justice. In the 
English exchequer are tallies of loans, one 
part being kept in the exchequer, the 
other being given to the creditor in lieu of 
an obligation for money lent to govern- 
ment. Cyc. 

2. One thing made to suit another. 

They were framed the t alius fur each othci. 

Dry dm. 

TAL'LY, v. f. To score with correspondent 
notches ; to fit , to suit ; to make to cor- 
respond. 

They are not so well lulbed to the present 
juncture. Pope 

2. In seamanship, to pull aft the sheets or 
lower corners of the main and foro-sai). 
TAL'LY, v. i. To bo fitted, to suit; to cor- 
respond. 

I found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied 
with the channel Addison. 



TAL' LYING, ppr Fitting to each other, 

making to correspond. 

2. Agreeing; corresponding. 

3. Hauling aft the corners of the main and 

fore-sail. Mar. Diet. 

TAL'LYMAN, n. [tally end man.) One who 
■ells for weekly payment. Diet. 

2. One who keeps the tally, or marks the 
sticks. 

TAL'MUD, n. [Ch. from idS lamad, to 
teach,] 

The body of the Hebrew laws, traditions and 
explanations; or the book that contains 
them. The Talmud contains tho laws, and 
a cdbpilation of expodttons of duties im- 
posed on the people, either in Scripture, by 
tradition, or by authority of their doctors, 
or by custom. It consists of two parts, the 
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Mitch**, m* to* tara; to* fcraw 
being the write* law, the latter * ooUeo- 
tioD of traditions end oomments of Jewish 
doctors, Bncyc. 

TAL'MUDIC, \ a. Pertaining to the Til- 
TALMU'DICAL, / mud; contained in the 
Talmud; as, Talmudic feblea EtyfeU 

TALMUDIST, «. One versed in the Tal- 
mud. 

TALMUDISTS €, a. Pertaining to toe Tal- 
mud; resembling the Talmud. 

TAL'ON, n. [Fr. k Sp. talon, toe heel, that 
is, a shoot or protuberance. See Tali'] 

1. The daw of a fowl. Bacon . 

2. In architecture, a kind of moulding, con- 

cave at the bottom, and convex at the top. 
When the concave part is at the top, it is 
called an inverted talon. It is usually 
called by workmen an ogee, or O G, and 
by authors an upright or inverted cyrna- 
tfum. Cyc. 

TA'LUS, n. [L. talut, the ankle.] In ana- 
tomy, toe astragalus, or that bone of the 
foot which is articulated to the leg. 

2. In architecture, a slope , the inclination 
of any work. 

3. In fortification, the slope of a work, as a 

bastion, rampart or parapet. Cyc 

TA'MABLE, a. [from tame.] That may be 
tamed ; capable of being reclaimed from 
wildness or savage ferociousness; that may 
he subdued. 

TA'M ABLENESS, n. The quality of being 
tamable. 

TAM'ARIN, n. A small monkey of South 
America, with large ears; the great eared 
monkey, (Simia Midas.) Cyc. 

TAM'ARJND, n. [Sp. tamarindo; Port 
plur. tamarmdos ; ft. tamarmo, tamarind* , 
Fr. tamarin ; said to be a compound of 
inn toe palm-tree, and indue or md, the 
root of India.] 

A tree, a native of toe East Indies, and of 
Arabia and Egypt. It is cultivated m 
both the Indies for the sake of its shade 
and for its cooling, gratefol acid fruit, the 
pulp of which, mixed with boiled sugar, is 
imported into northern countries. The 
stem of the tree is lofty, huge, and crowned 
with wide spreading branches ; the flowers 
are in simple clusters, terminating the 
short lateral branches. Cyc. 

TAM'ARIN DS, n.plur. The preserved seed- 
pods of toe tamarind, which abound with 
an acid pulp. Cyc. 

TAM'ARISK, n. A tree or shrub of the genus 
Tamarix, of several species. Cyc. 

TAM'BAC, n. A mixture of gold and copper, 
which the people value more highly than 
gold itself. Cyc. 

TAM'BOR, *. [Sp. & Port tambor, a drum ; 
It tamburo. The m is probably casual 
See Tabor.] 

1 . A small drum, used by toe Biscayans as 
an accompaniment to the flageolet Cyc. 

2. In architecture , a term applied to toe Co- 
rinthian and Composite capitals, which 
bear some resemblance to a drum. It is 
also called the vase, and campana, or the 
bell. 

3. A little box of timber work covered with 
a ceiling, within toe porches of certain 
churches. 

4. A round course of stones, several of which 
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form the shaft of a pillar, net so high as 
a diameter. 

5. I u the arts, a species of embroidery, 
wrought on a kind of cushion or spherical 
body, which is properly toe tambor, and so j 
named from its ressmblanoe to a arum. j 
TAM'BOR, v. t. To embroider with a tam- 
bor. ij> 

TAM'BORIN, n. [Fr. tonbourm, from tam- 
bour, tabor; Sp. tamboril See Tabor.] 

1. A small drum. 

2. A lively French danoe, formerly In vogue 

in operas. Cyc. 

TAME, a. [Sax. tam ; Dan. & D. tow; Sw. 
tarn, tamdf G. %akm. See toe Verb.] 

1. That has lost its native wildness and 
shyness ; mild ; accustomed to man ; do- 
mestic , as, a tame deer ; a tame bird. 

2. Crushed; subdued; depressed; spiritless. 
And you, tame slaves of the laborious plow. 

Roscommon. 

3. Spiritless; unanimated; as, a tome poem. 
[Not elegant nor in me.] 

TAME,». t. [Sax.tamian,jetem»an; Goth. 
ya-tamyan; Dan. tcemmer; Sw. tbmia; D. 
tamme n; G. tahmen; L. domo; Gr. htfotui-, 
Fr. dompter; Sp & Port domar; It do- 
mare { Cb. & Heb. on to be silent, dumb; 

or Ar. to restrain, to stop, shut, si- 

lence, subdue, tame. See Class Dm. No. 
3. 25. and No. 23. 24.] 

1. To reclaim , to reduce from a wild to a 
domestic state; to make gentle and fa- 
miliar; as, to tame a wild beast. 

2. To civilize ; as, to tame the ferocious in- 
habitants of the forest. 

3. To subdue ; to conquer ; to depress ; as, 
to fame the pnde or passions of youth. 

4. To subdue ; to repress , as wildness or 
licentiousness. 

The tongue can no man tame. Jamei lii. 
TA'M ED, pp. Reclaimed from wildness, 
domesticated ; made gentle ; subdued. 
TA'MELESS, a. Wild; untamed; untama- 
ble. [Not much used.] Hall. 

TA'MELY, adv. With unresisting submis- 
sion, meanly; servilely; without manifest- 
ing spirit , as, to submit tamely to oppres- 
sion ; to bear reproach tamely. 
TA'MENESS, n. The quality of being tame 


or gentle ; a state of domestication. 

2. Unresisting submission ; meannoas in 
bearing insults or injuries; want of spirit. 

Royers. 

TAMER, «. One that tames or subdues ; 
one that reclaims from wildness. Pope. 

TA'MING, ppr. Reclaiming from a wild 
state; civilizing; subduing. 

TAM'MY^ } ** A woolen stuff. Johnson. 

TAMTCIN, *. A stopper. [See Tampion.] 

TAMTER, e. I To meddle; to be busy; 
to try little experiments; as, to tamper 
with a disease. 

2. To meddle; to have to do with without 
fitness or necessity. 

’Til dangerous Ump’ring with s muse. 

Roscommon. 

3. To deal; to practice secretly. 

Others tamper’d 

For Fleetwood, De* borough and Lambert 
Hudibrat. 

TAM'PERING, ppr. Meddling; dealing; 
practicing secretly. 


TAM'PERING, *. The act of meddling oi 
practicing sacretlY. 

TAMPING, ». filed probably to tame, 
dam, stem, stamp, foe.] 

The matter that is driven into toe hole bored 
into any thing for Masting. The powder 
being first put into the bole> and a tube 
for a conductor of the fin, toe hole is 
rammed to fullness with brick-dust or other 
matter. This is called tamping. 
TAM'PION, \ n. [Fr. tampon; Arm. tope*.] 
TOMTION, / The stopper of a cannon 
or other piece of ordnance, consisting of a 
cylinder of wood. Mar. ZHct. 

TAM'POE, *. A fruit of the East Indies, 
somewhat resembling an apple. It is eaten 
by the natives, and called sometimes man- 
goustan, though a different fruit and less 
agreeable to toe taste. Cyr. 

TAMTAM, n. A large flat drum used by 
the Hindoos. 

TAN, v. t. [Fr. tanner, to tan ; tonne, a httle 
black spot on the face; It tone, tawny 
color. Gregoire, in his Armoric dictionary, 
suggests that this mav be from ton or dan, 
which in Leon signifies an oak. But this 
is very doubtful. In Ir. tionus signifies a 
tan-house, and tionsonaim is to toon or 
distill. Spotting is often from sprinkling, 
and dyeing from dipping. In Gaelic, dean 
is color. It seems to oe allied to tawny, 
and perhaps to dun.] 

1. In the arts, to convert animal skins into 
lether by steeping them in on infUsion of 
oak or some other bark, by which they 
are impregnated with tannin, an astringent 
substance which exists in several species of 
bark, and thus rendered firm, durable, and 
in some degree, impervious to water. 

2. To make brown ; to imbrown by expo- 
sure to the rays of the sun ; as, to ton the 
skin. 

His face all tann'd with scorching sunny 
rays. Spenser. 

TAN, n. The bark of the oak, &c. bruised 
and broken by a mill for tanning hides. 
It bears this name before and after it has 
been used. Tan, after being used in tan- 
ning, is used in gardening for making hot- 
beds ; and it is also made into cakes and 
used as foel. 

TAN'-BED, n. [ton and bed ] In gardening, 
a bed made of tan ; a bark bed. 
TAN'-PIT, n. [ton and pit.] A bark pit , 
a vat in which hides are laid in tan. 
TAN'-SPUD, n. [ton and spud.] An instru- 
ment for peeling the bark from oak and 
other trees. [Local.] 

TAN'-STOVE, n. [tan and stove.] A hot 
house with a bark bed. 

TAN'-V AT, n. [ten and vat.] A vat in which 
hides are steeped in liqueur with tan. 

TAN'- YARD, n. An inclosure where the 
tanning of lether is earned on. 

TANG, ». [Gr. rnyyn, rancor; rnyyoc, ran- 
cid ; It tanfo.] 

1. A strong taste; particularly, a taste of 
something extraneous to toe thing itself; 
as, wine or cider has a tang of the cask. 

Locke. 

2. Relish; taste. [Not elegant.] 

3. Something that leaves a sting or pain be- 
hind. 

She bad a tongue with a tang. Skak. 

4. Sound; tone. [iYottatiw.] Holder. 
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TANG* a.L To rteg with. {Not in urn.] 

out. 

[This may be aHied to Ay, dona. ] 
TANGENT, a. [Fr. fraysafc; L. tern, 


touching. See Tom*.] 

In ffttmutry, aright line which touche* a 
outre, but which when prod uc ed, doe* 
not cut H. In trigonometry, the tangent of I 
an ere, is a right line touching the arc at 
one extremity, and terminated by a « ' 

passing through the other extremity. 
TANGIBILITY, a. [from tangible.) The 
quality of being perceptible to the touch 
or sense of .feeling. 

TANGIBLE, r. [from L. tango, to touch.] 

1. Perceptible by the touch ; tactile. 

2. That may be possessed or realised. 
TAN'GLE, e. U [This ward, if r is casual, 

seem* to be allied to the W. tagu, to 
choke, Goth, toga, hair; from crowding 

together. In Ar. U»j signifies to in- 
volve.] 

1. To implicate ; to unite or knit together 
confusedly ; to interweave or interlock, as 
threads, so aa to make it difficult to ravel 
the knot 

2. To ensnare; to entrap ; as, to be tangled 

in the folds of dire necessity. Milton. 

Tangled in amorous nets. Milton. 

3. To embroil ; to embarrass. 

When my simple weakness strays, 

Tangled in forbidden ways. Creukaw. 

[ Entangle , the compound, is the more ele- 
gant word.] 

TAN'GLE, v. s. To be entangled or united 
confusedly. 

TAN'GLE, n. A knot of threads or other 
things united confusedly, or so interwoven 
as not to be easily disengaged , as, hair or 
yarn in tanglet. Milton. 

2. A kind of sea weed. 

TAN'IST, ». [Gaelic, tanaute , a lord, the 
governor of a country; in Ireland, the 
heir apparent of a prince ; probably from 
tan, a region or territory, or from the Gr. 
bvemrec, a lord, which is from^vssutM, to be 
powerful or able, the root of the Gaelic do- 
me, a man. But both may be of one family, 
the root tan , ten, Gr. mim, L. teneo, W. 
tannu , to stretch, strain or hold.] 

Among the descendants of the Celts in Ire- 
land, a lord, or the proprietor of a tract of J 
land , a governor or captain. This office 
or rank was elective, and often obtained 
by purchase or bribery. Dames. 

TANTSTRY, n. [Gaelic, tanauteachd.] In 
Ireland, a tenure of lands by which the 
proprietor had only a life estate, and to 
this he was admitted by election. The 
primitive intention seems to have been 
that die inheritance should descend to the 
oldest or most worthy of the blood and 
name of the deceased. This was in real- 
ity giving it to the strongest, and the nrao- 
tice often occasioned bloody wars in tami- 
Daviet. Cyc. 


TANK, r. [Pr. etang, a pond ; Sp. 

Port tongue; Sans, tanghi ; Japan, ismgw. 
This seems to be from the root of stanch, 
to stoPi to hold.! 

A large bason or astern ; a reservoir of I 
TANK'AHD, a. [Ir. tammrd; Gaelic, tane- 
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mri; fan* and ard.] A iaqge aaaml for H- 
qoon, or a drinking v see sl, with a cover. 

Marius was the Int who drank eat of a silver 
tankard, after tbs 

TANK'ARD-TURNBP, a. A sort of tnraep 
that stands Ugh above the ground. Cue. 
TAN'LING, n. Qp© tanned or scorched by 
the heat of the eon. 

TAN'NED.pp. [from tea.] Converted into 
lether. [See T* a.] 

2. Darkened by the rays of the eon. 
TAN'NER, a. One whose occupation is to 
tan hides, or convert them into lether by 
the use of tan. 

TAN'NERY, a. The boose and apparatus 
for tanning. 

TANWIERS, a. A variety of the Arum 
esculentum , an eeculcnt root. Me ate. 

TAN'NJN, a. The chimical name of that 
astringent substance contained in vegeta- 
bles, particularly in the bark of the oak 
and chestnut, and in gall-nuts; the sub- 
stance used to change raw hides into lether. 
TANKING, ppr. Converting raw hides 
into tether. 

TAN'NING, n. The practice, operation and 
art of converting the raw hides of animals 
into lether by the use of tan. 

TAN'REC, n. A quadruped of the Indies, 
larger than a rat. Qu. 

TAN^SY, n. t ut. [Fr. tanaieie; It. & 8p. 
tanaceto; lutanaeetum. Qu. Gr. a Smsstem, 
immortality. This is doubtful and rather 
improbable.] 

A plant of the genus Tauacetura, of many 
species. It is extremely bitter to the 
taste, and used for medicinal and culinary 
purposes. Cyc. 

TANT, n. A small spider with two eyes 
and eight long legs, and of an elegant 
scarlet color. Cyc. 

TANTALISM,e. [See Tantaline .] The 
punishment of Tantalus ; a teasing or tor- 
menting by the hope or near approach of J 
good which is not attainable. 

Is not such • provision like tantalism to this 
people ? /. Quincy. 

TANTALITE, n. The ore of tantalum or 
columbium, a newly discovered metal. It 
is of an iron black color, sometimes with a 
tinge of blue. It is imbedded in angular 
pieces, from the size of a pta to that of a 
naxel-nut. Cyc. 

TANTALIZATION, a. The act of tanta- 
lizing. 

TANTALIZE, v. t. [from Tantahu, in fa- 
ble, who was condemned for hie crimes to 
peipetual hunger and thirst, with food 
ana water near him which he could not 
reach.] 

To tease or torment by presenting some 
good to the view and exciting desire, but 
contiaually* frustrating the expectations 
by keeping that good out of reach; to tease, 
to torment. 

Thy vein desires, at strife 
Within themselves, have tantaliz'd thy life. 

Dryden . 

TANTALIZED, pp. Teased or tormented 
by the disappointment of the hope of good. 
TANTALIZER, a. One that tantalises. 
TANTALIZING, ppr. Teasing or torment- 
i ngjg preso ntmg to the view some nnatr 
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TANTALUM, «. Cul—tlM, *» iMtal 

OOWn W ZrOn l>aalW% BfWiy WMVilid* 

Tantamount, «. [L. 

and sw oaa f .] 

Equal ; equivalent In value or rign““^ — 
aa, a sum tantamount to all our tapm 
Silence is sometimes tan ta mount to t_. 
sent 

TANTIVY, ode. [said to be from tha note 
of a hunting horn ; L. tanta W.] To rido 
tantivy, is to rido with great speed. 


TANT*LING, a. [See Tantaline.'} One 
seised with the hope of pleasure unattain- 
able. Skat. 

TAP, «. t. [Fr. taper ; Arm. tape, tape lira ; 
Dan. tapper , to throb ; Gr. tmttm, rower. 
See Class Db. No. 28.] 

To strike with something smell, or to strike 
a very gentle blow ; to touch gently ; as, 
to tap one with the hand ; to tap one on 
the shoulder with a cane. 

TAP, e. t. To strike a gentle blow. He tap- 
ped at the door. 

TAP, o. t. [Sax. rseppan ; Sw. tappa ; Den. 
tapper ; D. tappen; G. napfen J 

1. To pierce or broach a cask, and insert a 

A open a cask and draw liquor. 

Addison 

3. To pierce for letting oat fluid; as, to 
tap a tumor ; to top a dropsical person. 

Sharp. 

4. To box, or bore into ; at, to tap a maple 
tree to obtain the sap for making sugar. 

Mease 

TAP, a. A gentle blow ; a slight blow with 
a small thing. 

She gives her right hand woman a tap on 
the shoulder. Addison 

2. A spile or pipe for drawing liquor from a 
cask. [But in Sp. tapar is to stop, and a 
tap may be a stopper. In this case, the 
verb to tap, should follow the noun.] 

TAPE, a. [Sax tieppe.] A narrow fillet or 
band ; a narrow piece of woven work, 
used for strings ana the like ; as, curtains 
tied with tape. Pope. 

TA'PER, a. [Sax. trapep, capup. Qu. It. 
doppiere , a torch, W. tampyrA 
A small wax candle ; a email lighted wax 
candle, or a small light 
Get me a taper in my study, Lucius. Shed. 
TA'PER, a. [supposed to be from the form 
of a taper.] 

Regularly narrowed towards the point ; be- 
coming small towards one end ; conical ; 
pyramidical ; as, taper fingers. Dryden. 
TA'PER, v. i. To diminish or become gra- 
dually smaller towards one end ; as, a su- 
gar loaf tapere towards a point. 

(i'PER, v. t. To make gradually smaller 
in dfometer. 

TATERING,ppr. Making gradually small- 
er. 

2. a. Becoming regularly smaller in diame- 
ter towards one end; gradually diminish- 
intr towards s point 

TA TERN ESS, ^The state of being taper 
TAP'ESTRY, a. [Fr. tapis, a carpet ; tapu- 
i me, .bangings, tapestry; L. teepee, tapes- 
try; Fr. ee tapir , to erouch, to lie flat; Sp. 
tapis, tapestry, and a grass-plot; It tap- 
peto, a carpet ; tappeueria, tapestry; Arm. 
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topip, a carpet; tapignry, tapestry. Qu. 
from weaving or spreading.] 

A kind of woven hangings of wool and silk, 
often enriched with gold and filvwr, re- 
presenting figures of men, animals, land* 
scapes, &c. Cyc. 

TA'PET, ♦». [supra.] Worked or figured 
stuff. Spenser. 

TAPETI, n. An American animal of the 
hare kind. Diet. Nat. Hitt. 

TATE- WORM. it. [tape and worn.] A 
worm bred in the human intestines or 
bowels. The body is jointed, and each 
joint has its mouth. 

TAP'-HOUSE, n. [top and Aouse.] A house 
where liquors are retailed. 

TA'PIR, n. A quadruped of South America, 
about 6 feet long, and 3} high, resembling 
a hog in shape, with a short movable pro- 
boscis. It frequents the water, like the 
hippopotamus. Ed. Encyc. 

TATIS, ». [Fr.l Tapestry. Upon the ta- 
pis, under consideration, or on the table. 
TAPPED, pp. Broached; opened. 
TAPTING, ppr. Broaching; opening for 
the discharge of a fluid. 

TAF-RQQT, n. [tap and root.] The main 
root of a plant, which penetrates the earth 
directly downwards to a considerable depth. 

Cyc. Mortimer. 
TAP'STER, n. One whose business is to 
draw ale or other liquor. Swift. 

T’AR, n. [Sax. cape, typ, ryppa ; D.teer; 
G. t/iecr , Sw. tiara; Dan. here; Gaelic, 
tearr. 1 n D. teeren signifies to smear with 
tar or pitch, and to pine, waste, consume, 
digest, pr6y, subsist, feast, and teer is ten- 
der, as well as tar. The D. teeren, is the 
G. zehren, Dan. toner, Sw. thru, to fret, 
gnaw, consume ; Eng. tare, in commerce. 
Tar then is from flowing, or from wasting, 
perhaps in combustion.] 

1 A tnick resinous substance of a dark 
brown or block color, obtained from pine 
and fir trees, by burning the wood with a 
close smothering heat. Encyc. Cyc. 

Tar inspissated is called pitch, and is 
much used in ships and cordage. ' Cyc. 

2. A sailor ; so called from bis tarred clotlies. 
T’AR, v. t. To smear with tar; as, to tar 
ropes; 

2. ( Sax. tipan, typian.] To tease ; to pro- 
voke. [JVot in use.] Sftak. 

TARA 'BE, n. A large parrot with a red 
head. Cyc. 

TARANTULA, n. [It. tarantella.] A spe- 
cies of spider, the Aranea tarantula, so 
called, it is said, from Tarentum in Apu- 
lia, where this animal is mostly found; a 
venomous insect, whose bite gives name to 
a new disease, called taranUsmus. This 
is said to be cured by music. 
TARANTULATE, t>. t. To excite or go- 
vern emotions by music. 

TAR'AQUIRA, n. A species of American 
lizard. Cyc. 

TARDATION, ». [L. tank. See Tardy.] 
The act of retarding or delaying. [ Not 
used We use for this, Retardation.] 
TARDIGRADE, \ a. [L. tardigradus; 
TARD1GRADOUS, / tardus, alow, and 
• gradus, Btep ] < 

Slow-paced ; moving or stepping slowly. 

TARDIGRADE, n. The tardigrades are 


a genus of edentate quadrupeds, including 
the genus Bradypus or sloth. 

TARDILY, aiv. [from tardy.] Slowly ; 
with slow pace or motion. Shale, 

TARDINESS, «. [from tardy.] Slowness, 
or the slowness of motion or pace. 

2. Unwillingness; reluctance manifested by 
slowness. 

3. Lateness ; as, tbe tardiness of witnesses 
or jurors in attendance ; the tardiness of 
students in attending prayers or recitation. 

TARDITY, n. [L. tardUas .] Slowneas; 
tardiness. [Not used.] 

TARDY, a. [Fr. tardtf; Sp. & It. tarda , 
from L. tardus ; from W. tariaw, to strike 
against, to stop, to stay, to tarry, whence 
target ; tar, a shock ; taran, that gives a 
shock, a clap of thunder; tarrnu, to thun- 
der. We see the word is a derivative from 
a root signifying to strike, to clash, to dash 
against, hence to retard or stop.] 

1. Slow ; with a slow pace or motion. 

And check the tardy flight of time. Sandyt. 

2. Late ; dilatory ; not being in season. 

The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd 

Walter 

You may freely censure him for befhg tardy 
In his payments. Arbuthnot. 

3. Slow ; implying reluctance. 

Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave 
Prior. 

4. Unwary. [JVof in use.] Hudibras. 

5. Criminal. [Not in use. ] Collier. 

T'ARDY, e. i. [Fr. larder.] To delay. [Not 

in use.] 

T'ARDY-GAITED, a. [tardy and gait.] 
Slow-paced ; having a Blow step or pace. 

The mellow born 

Chides the tardy-gaited morn. Cltfton 

TARE, n. [I know not the origin of this 
word. See the next word.] 

1. A weed that grows among com. Locke. 

Declare to us the parable of the tares of the 

field. Matt. xlii. 

2. In agriculture, a plant of the vetch kind, 
of which there are two sorts, the purple 
flowered spring or summer tore, and the 
purple-flowered wild or winter tare. It 
is much cultivated in England for fodder. 

Cyc. 

TARE, n. [Fr. id.; It. & Sp. tara; D. 
tarra ; It. tar are, to abate; Dan. teerer, to 
waste, Sw. thru, D. teeren, G. zehren.] 

In commerce, deficiency in the weight or 
quantity of goods by reason of the weight 
of the cask, bug or other thing containing 
the commodity, and which is weighed with 
it; hence, the allowance or abatement of a 
certain weight or quantity from the weight or 
quantity of a commodity sold in a cask, 
chest, bag or the like, which the seller makes 
to the buyer on account of tbe weight of 
such cask, chest or bag ; or the abatement 
may be on the price of the commodity sold. 

• When the tare is deducted, the remainder 
is called the net or neat weight. 

TARE, 9. t. To ascertain or mark the 
amount of tare. Laws of Penn. 

TARE, old pret . of Tear. We now use tore. 

TA'RED, pp. Having the tare ascertained 
and marked. 

T’ARGE, for Target, is obsolete. Spenser. 

TARGET, n. [Sax. tapj, cajvga; Fr. 

Jorge ; It targa ; W. targed, from to 

strike, whence tariad, a striking agutest or 
collision, a stopping, a staying, a tarrying ; 


We see that target is that which stops ; 
hence a defense ; and from the root of 
tarrv and tardu. 1 


1. A shield or buckler of a small kind, nsed 
at a defensive weapon in war. 

2. A mark for the artillery to fire at in their 
practice. 

TARGETED, a. Furnished or armed with 
a target. Gauden. 

TARGETEE'R, ». One armed with a tar- 
get. Chapman. 

T’ARGUM, n. [Ch. DWi targum, interpre- 
tation.] 

A translation or paraphrase of the sacred 
Scriptures in the Chaldee language or dia- 
lect. Of these the Targum of Jonathan, 
and that of Onkeloa, are held in most 
esteem by the Jews. 

TARGUMIST, n. The writer of a Tar- 
gum. Parkhurst. 

TAR'IF, n. [Fr. tarif; It. tariff a; Sp. 
tarifa, a book of prices or rates.] 

1. Properly, a list or table of goods with the 
duties or customs to be paid for the same, 
either on importation or exportation, 
whether such duties are imposed by the 
government of a country, or agreed on by 
the princes or governments of two coun- 
tries holding commerce with each other. 

2. A list or table of duties or customs to be 
paid on goods imported or exported 

TAR'IF, v. t. To make a list of duties on 
goods. 

TAR'IN, n. A bird of tbe genus Fringilla, 
kept in cages for its beauty and fine notes, 
the citrinella. Cyc. 

TA/RING, ppr. Ascertaining or marking 
the amount of tare. 

T’ARN, n. [Ice. tiom.] A bog; a marsh; 
a fen. 


TARNISH, v. t. [Fr. temvr, temwsant.] 

1 . To sully ; to soil by an alteration induced 
by the air, or by dust and the like , to di- 
minish or destroy luster , as, to tarnish a 
metal ; to tarnish gilding ; to tarnish the 
brightness or beauty of color. 

2. To dimmish or destroy the purity of ; as, 
to tarnish reputation or honor. 

TARNISH, v. *. To lose luster ; to become 
dull ; os, polished substances or gilding will 
tarnish m tbe course of time. Metals tar- 
nish by oxydation. 

TARNISHED, pp. Sullied; having lost 
its brightness by oxydation, or by some 
alteration induced by exposure to air, dust 
and the like. 


Gold and silver, when tarnished, resume 
their brightness by setting them over certain 
Jyes. Copper and pewter, Ac. tarnished, re- 
cover their luster with tripoli and potashes. 

Cyc. 

TARNISHING, ppr. SuUying; losing 
brightness. 

TARl’AU'LIN, n [from tar.] A piece of 
canvas well daubed with tar, and used to 
cover the hatchways of a ship to prevent 
rain or water from entering tbe hold. 

2. A sailor; in contempt. Dennis . 

TAR'RACE,") n. A volcanic earth, resem- 
TAR'RASS, l bling puzzolana, used as a 
TER'RASS, f cement; or a coarse sort 
TRASS, J of plaster or mortar, dura- 
ble in water, and used to line cisterns and 
other reservoirs of water. The Dutch 
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tunas is made of a aoft rock atom found 
near CoDen, on the lover part of ‘=he 
Rhine. It is boratlike lime, and reduced 
to powder in mills. It is of a grayish 
color. Cft. 

TAR'RAGON, a. A plant of the genus Ar- 
temisia. (J dracuneulus,) celebrated for 
perfuming vinegar in France. 

Ed, Eneyc. Mease. 
TARRED, pp. Smeared with tar. 
TAR/RIANCE, a. [from tony.] A tarry- 
ing ; delay ; lateness. [Not m use.] 
TAR'RIER, a. A dog. [See Terrier.'] 

2. [from lorry.] One who tames ot delays. 
[" Tamer, in a poet contemporary with 
Shakespeare, appears with a marginal ex- 
planation, as being an unusual word.” 
Westm. Rev. No. 27. p. 86.— E.H.B.J 
TARRING, ppr. Smearing with tar. Shak. 
TAR'ROCK, a. A sea fowl of the genus 
Laras or gull kind, the L. tridactylus. It 
is of the sise of the common pigeon, and 
is remarkable for having no hind toe, but 
in lieu of it a small protuberance. Cyc. 
TAR'RY, v. i. [W. tariaw, to strike against 
any thing, to stop, to stay, to tarry , Ir. 8t 
Gaelic, tairisim. It is of the same family 
as lardy and target The primary sense is 
to thrust or drive, hence to strike against, 
to stop; W. iarut , L. taunts, a bull, is from 
the same root.] 

1. To stay; to abide; to continue, to lodge. 
Tarry all night and wash your feet. 

Gen. xix. 

2. To stay behind. Exod. xii. 

3. To stay in expectation ; to wait. 

Tarry ye here for us, till we come again to 
you. Exod. xxiv. 

4. To delay ; to put off going or coming ; to 
defer. 

Come down to me, tarry not Gen. xlv 

5. To remain ; to stay. 

He that telleth lies, shall not tarry in my 
sight Ps. ci. 

TAR'RY, t>. t. To wait for. 

I cannot tarry dinner. [No/ in use ] Shak. 
TARRY, a [from tar.] Consisting of tar, 
or like tar. More. 

TAR'RYING,ppr. Staying, delaying. 
TAR'RYING, «. Delay. Ps. xl. 

[ Thu word is in respectable use.] 
T’ARSEL, n. A kind of hawk. Shale. 
TARSUS, n. [Gr. tsmo; , Fr, tarse.] That 
part of the foot to wnich the leg is articu- 
lated, the front of which is called the in- 
step. Cyc. 

TART, a. [Sax. ceapr ; D. taartig. See 
the next word.] 

1. Acid; sharp to the taste; acidulous; as, 
a tart apple. 

2. Sharp; keen; severe; as, a tart reply; 
tart language ; a tart rebuke. 

TART, ii. [D. taart; Sw. tart; Fr. tarte; 
IL torta; G. torte; 8p. tarta. The Italian 
and German orthography seem to connect 
this word with tarta, L. tortus, twisted; 
and this may be the primary sense of tart, 
acid, sharp, and henoe this noun, something 
add or made of add fruit. But <ju.] 

A spades of pie or pastry, consisting of fruit 
baked on paste. 

TARTAN, a. [Sp. & It tartana.] A nhaH 
coasting vessel with one mast and a bow- 


sprit, and the principal safl» which is very 
large, extended by a Utesn^yard. 

Mar. Diet. 

T ARTAR, a. [Fr. tarir*; Sp. tartaro; from 
tart, acid.] 

1 . An acid concrete salt, formed from wines 

completely fermented, and adhering to the 
sides of tne casks in the form of a bard 
crust. It is white or red, the whits being 
most esteemed. In its crude state, it is 
much used as a flux in the assaying of 
ores. Nicholson. CVc. 

Tartar is a supertartrate of potash ; that 
is, a compound of tartaric acia and potash, 
having the acid in excess. D. Olmted. 

2. A person of a keen irritable temper. 

3. A native of Tartary; a corruption of Ta- 
tar. 

TARTAR, ». [L. Tartarus.] Hell. fAfot 
in we.] Shak. 

TARTAREAN, \ a. Hellish; pertaining to 
TARTA'REOUS, j Tartarus. Milton. 
TARTA'REOUS, a. Consisting of tartar; 
resembling tartar, or partaking of its pro- 
perties. Grew. 

TARTAR'IC, \ a. Pertaining to Tartary, 
TARTAREAN, / in Asia. 

Tartaric acid, the add of tartar. 
T'ARTARIN, n. [from tartar.] Fixed ve- 
getable alkali or potash. 
T’ARTARINATED, o. Combined with tar- 
tarin. 

T' ART ARIZE, v t. To impregnate with 
tartar ; to refine by means of the salt of 
tartar. Cyc. 

T'ARTARIZED, pp Impregnated with 
tartar ; refined by tartar. 

T’ARTARIZING, ppr. Impregnating with 
tartar ; refining by means of the salt of 
tartar. 

TARTAROUS, a. Containing tartar; con- 
sisting of tartar, or partaking of its quali- 
ties. 

T'ARTARUM, n. A preparation of tartar, ' 
calK*d petrified tartar. Cyc. 

TARTIsH, a. [from tart.] Somewhat tart. ■ 
TARTLY, adv. Sharply; with acidity. 

2. Sharply; with poignancy; severely; as, 
to reply or rebuke tartly. 

3. With sourness of aspect Shak. 

T'ARTNESS, n. Acidity; sharpness to the ’ 

taste ; an, the tartness of wine or fruit. 

2. Sharpness of language or manner; poig- ' 
nancy; keenness; severity; as, the tart- 
ness of rebuke. 

TARTRATE, \ *. [from tartar.] A salt 
T’ARTRITE, / formed by the combina- 
tion of tartarous or tartaric acid with a 
base; as, tartnte of potash; tarlrite of 
soda Cyc. 

TARTUFFISH, a. [Fr. tartuffe, a hypo- 
crite.] 

Precise ; formal. [JVof hum] Sterne. 
TAILWATER, n. [tar and water.] A co|d 
infusion of tar, used as a medicine. Cyc. 
TASK, n. [Fr. taehe; W tasg, a bona, a 
pledge, that which is settled or agreed to 
be done, a job, a task; Gaelic & Ir. tasg, 
task, and Uugaire, a slave; It tassa. The 
sense is that which is set or fixed, from 
throwing or putting on.] 

1. Buetneae imposed by another, often a de- 
finite quantity or amount of labor. Each 
man has bistort. When he has performed 
his task, Ms time is his own. Exod. v. 
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2. Business; employment 

His mental power* were equal to greater 
tasks. Jtmbury. 

3. Burdensome employment 

To take to task, to reprove ; to reprimand ; 
as, to take one to task for idleness. Addison. 
TASK, v. t. [W. tasgu, to bind, to rate, to 
task, to spring, start, leap back, to uige.J 

1. To impose a task; to assign to one a de- 
finite amount of business or labor* 

2. To burden with some employment; to 
require to perform. 

’There task thy maids, and exercise the loom. 

Dryden. 

T ASKED, pp. Required to perform some- 
thing. 

TASKER, n. One that imposes a task. 
TASKING, ppr. Imposing a task on; re- 
quiring to perform. 

TASKMASTER, n. [ioeft and master.] 
One who imposes a task, or burdens with 
labor. Sinful propensities and appetites 
are men’s most unrelenting taskmasters 
They condemn us to unceasing drudgery, 
and reward us with pain, remorse and po- 
verty. Next to our sinftU propensities, 
fashion is the most oppressive taskmaster 
2. One whose office is to assign tasks to 
others. Exod. i. iii. 

TAs'SEL, n. [W. tasel, a sash, a bandage, 
a fringe, a tassel ; tasiaw, to tie ; fas, that 
hinds or hems in ; It. tasssllo, the collar of 
a elokc.] 

1. A sort ot pendent ornament, attached to 
the corners of cushions, to curtains and 
the like, ending in loose threads. 

2. A small ribin of silk sewed to a book, to 

be put between the leaves. Cyc 

3. In butldina, tassels are the pieces of boards 
that lie under the mantle-tree. 

4. A burr. [Soe Teasel .] 

5. A male hawk; properly terxol. It. lei- 
tuolo. 

TAS'SELED, a. Furnished or udomed with 
tassels ; as, the tasseled horn. Melton 
TAS'SES, n. plur. Armor for the thighs ; 
appendages to the ancient corslet, con- 
sisting of skirts of iron that covered the 
thighs. They were fastened to the cuirmr 
with hooks. 

TASTABLK, a. [from taste. J That may be 
tasted; savory; relishing. 

TASTE, v. f. [rr. Idler, to feel ; It. tastare , 
Norm, taster , to touch, to try; G. & D. tas- 
len, Don .tower. The Dutch has toetten, to 
touch, to try, to test; Dan. taster and, to 
attack or assault. This shows that the pri- 
mary sense is to thrust or drivo; allied per- 
haps to dash ; hence to strike, to touch, to 
bring one thing in contact with another.] 

1. To perceive oy 


1 . To perceive by means of the tongue ; to 
have 4 certain sensation in consequence of 
something applied to the tongue, the organ 
of taste ; os, to taste bread ; to taste wine ; 
to taste a sweet or an acid. 

2. To try the relish of by the perception of 
the organs of taste. 

3. To try by eating a little; or to eat a little. 
Because I tasted a little of tbla honey. 

1 Sam. xlv. 

4. To essay first. Dryden. 

5. To have pleasure from. Carew 

6. To experience ; to feel ; to mktago. 

That he by the gram of God should taste 

death for every man. Htb. il. 
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7. To relish intellectually; to eq]qy. 

Thou, A dun, wilt tout* no pleasure. Milton. 

8. To experience by shedding, as blood. 
When Commodui bad once Uu tod human 

blood, he became incapable of pity or remorse. 

Qibbe*. 

TASTE, v. L To tty by the mouth ; to fat 
or drink; or to eat or drink a little only; 
as, to taste of each kind of wine. 

2. To hare a smack ; to excite a particular 
sensation, by which the quality or flavor is 
distinguished ; as, butter tattoo of garlic ; 
apples boiled in a brass-kettle, sometimes 
taste of brass. 

3. To distinguish intellectually. 

Scholar*, when good sense describing, 

Call it tasting and imbibing. Swtft. 

4. To try the relish of any thing. Taste of 
the fruits; taste for yourself. 

3. To be tinctured; to have a particular 
quality or character. 

Ev’ry idle, nice and wanton reaaon 
Shall, to the king, taste of this action. Shak 

6. To experience; to have perception of. 
The valiant never taste of death bat once. 

Shak. 

7. To take to be enjoyed. 

Of nature's bounty men forbore to tasts. 

Waller. 

8. To enjoy sparingly. 

For age but tastes of pleasures, youth de- 
vours. Dry den. 

9. To have the experience or enjoyment of. 
They who have tatted of the heavenly gift, 

and the good word of God. Heb. vl. 

TASTE, n. The act of tasting; gustation. 

Milton. 

2. A particular sensation excited in an ani- 
mal by the application of a substance to 
the tongue, the proper organ ; as, the taste 
of an orange or an apple ; a bitter taste; 
an acid taste ; a aweet taste . 

3. The sense by which we perceive the re- 
lish of a thing. This sense appears to re- 
side in the tongue or its papillae. Men 
have a great variety of tastes. In the in- 
fluenza of 1790, the taste, for some days, 
was entirely extinguished. 

4. Intellectual relish ; as, he had no taste 

of true glory. Addison. 

I have no taste 

Of popular applause. Dry den. 

[Mrt*. In this use, the word is now followed 
by for. “ He had no taste for glory." When 
followed by if, the sense Is ambiguous, or rather 
it denotes experience, trial.] 

5. Judgment; discernment; nice perception, 
or the power of perceiving and relishing 
excellence ha human performances ; the 
faculty of discerning beauty, order, con- 
gruity, proportion, symmetry, or whatever 
constitutes excellence, particularly in the 
fine arts and belles lettres. Taste is not 
wholly the gift of nature, nor wholly the 
effect of art It depends much on culture. 
We say, a good taste, or a fine taste. Gerard. 

6. Style; manner, with reject to what is 

S ; as, • poem or music composed 
taste. Cyc. 

. ; trial ; experiment [ilfo saws*] 

8. A small portion given as a specimen. 

9. A bit; a little pitoe tasted or eaten. , 
TASTED, pp. Perceived by the organs of 


2. Having good taste. 

TAJSTEFyLLY, ado. With good taste. 
TASTELESS, a. Having no taste; insipid; 

A tasteless fruit 

Caving no power of giving pleasure; as, 
tasteless amusements. 

3. Having no power to perceive taste, [ilfa 
used,] 

4. Having no intellectual gust [Little used.] 
TASTELESSNESS, n. Want of taste or re- 
lish; insipidness; as, the tasteleseaese of 
fruit 

2. Want of perception of taste. [iVot m 

8. Want of intellectual relish. [JVot in «»«.] 
TASTER, n. One who tastes. 

2. One who first tastes food or liquor. 

Thy tutor be thy taster, e’er thou eat 

Dry den. 

3. A dram cup. Ainsworth. 

TASTILY, ado. With good taste. 
TASTING, ppr. Perceiving by the tongue. 
2. Trying ; experiencing ; enjoying or suf- 
fering. 

TASTING, ». The act of perceiving by the 
tongue. . 

2. The sense by which we perceive or dis- 
tinguish savors; or the perception of ex- 
ternal objects through the instrumentality 
of the tongue or organs of taste. 

TASTY, a. Having a good taste, or nice 
perception of excellence ; applied to per- 
sons; as, a tasty lady. 

2. Being in conformity to the principles of 
good taste; elegant; as, tasty furniture ; a 
tasty dress. 

TATTER, v. t. [Qu. Sax. uotspan; com- 
pounded of rsejian, to tear, and the prefix 
to.] 

To rend or tear into rags. [2Vot used except 
in the participle.] 

TATTER, n. A rag, or a part torn and 
hanging to the thing ; chiefly used in the 
plural, Tatters. 

TATTERDEM A'LION, n. A ragged fellow. 


To prick the skin, and stab* tba punctured 

r with a Mack substance, forming 
and terns upon the body. In some 
isles, the inhabitants tattoo the free, in 
others only the body. The same practice 
exists among other rude nations. 

Barrow. Maktwue. 
TATTOO', n. Figures on the body made by 
punctures and stains in lines and figures. 
TATTOO'ED, pp. Marked by stained lines 
and figures on the body. 

TATTOO'ING, ppr. Marking with various 


figures by stained lines. 

TAU, ». The toad fish of Carolina, a aperies 
of Gadus, (G. ten.) Cyc* 

2. A species of beetle ; also, a species of 
moth, ( Pkalena ;) also, a kind of fly, 
(Musca.) ’ Cyc. 

TAUGHT, a. taut, [from the root of tiriif.] 
Stretched; not slack. Mar. Diet. 

TAUGHT, pret. and pp. of Teach, pnm. taut. 
[L. doctus ] 

Experience taught him wisdom. He has 
been taught in the school of experience. 

TAUNT, v. t. [Qu. Fr tancer, to rebuke or 
chide ; W. tantiaw, to stretch ; or Pen. 
s x ** 

to pierce with words.] 

1. To reproach with severe or insulting 
words ; to revile; to upbraid. 

When I had at my pleasure taunted her — 
Shak. 

2. To exprobrate ; to censure. 

Kail thou in Fulvia's phrase, and taunt my 
faults. Shak 

TAUNT, «i Upbraiding words ; bitter or 
sarcastic reproach ; insulting invective. 

With *coffa and scorns, and contumelious 
taunts. Shak. 

With sacrilegious taunt and impious jest. 

Prior. 

TAUNTED, pp. Upbraided with sarcastic 
or severe words. 

TAUNTER, n. One who taunts, reproaches 
or upbraids with sarcastic or censorious re- 
flections. 

TAUNTING, ppr. Treating with severe 
reflections; upbraiding. 

TAUNTINGLY, adv. With bitter and sar- 
castic words; insultingly; scoffingly. 

TAURTCORNOUS, a. [L. taurus, a bull, 
and cornu, bom.] 

Having boms like a bull. Brown. 

TAUR'IFORM, a. [L. taurus, a bull, and 
form.] 

Having the form of a bull. Faber. 

TAURUS, n. [L.; W. tarw.] The bull; one 
of the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the 
second in order, or that next to Aries. 
This constellation, according to the British 
catalogue, contains 141 stars. Cyc. 

TAUTOLO<yi€, \ a. [See Tautology.] 

TAUTOLOGICAL, / Repeating the same 
thing ; having the same signification ; as, 
a tautological expression or phrase. 

Tautological echo, an echo that repeats the 
same sound or syllable many times. 

TAUTOL'OGIST, a. One who uses differ- 
ent words or phraeee in succession to ex- 

tJuTOL'OGIZE, «. L To repast the same 
thing in different word*. 

TAUTOL'OGY, *. [Gr. Tmm*oym; resort, 
the same, and Xeyer, word or sxpnfliktt.] 


TASTEFUL, o. Having a high relish ; a *- 
very; as, tasteful herbs. Pope. 


17 Estrange. 

TATTERED, pp. ora. Rent; tom; hang- 
ing in rags , as, a tattered garment 
Where wav’d the tatter' de naigns of Rag-fair. 

Pope. 

TATTLE, v. i. [D. later en; It tattameU 
lare.] 

1. To prate ; to talk idly ; to use many 
words with little meaning. 

Excuse it by the tattling quality of age, 
which is always narrative. Dryden. 

2. To tell tales; to communicate secrets; 
aa. a tattling trirL. 

TATTLE, n. Prate ; idle talk or chat ; tri- 
fling talk 

They told the tattle of the day. Stoift. 
TATTLER, n. One who tattles; an idle 
talker : one that tells tales. 

TATTLiNG, ppr. Talking idly; telling 
kales. 

2. a. Given to idle talk; apt to tell tales. 
TATTOO', m. [If this word was originally 
tap too or topic, it is from the Fr. tapoter, 
to beat; tapoten torn, beat, all of you; from 
toper, Gr. renw, Eng. top.] 

A beat of drum at night, giving notice to 
soldiers to retreat, or to remur to their 
- quartan hi garrison, or to their lama in 

TATlSo', «. f. [In the South Ss* jJE] 
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A repetition of foe am meaning to dffier- 
eat words; needless repetition of a tiring 
In different words or phrasis ; orinp* 
senta&m of any tfaiag* at the canae, con- 
dition or consequence of iteelg a* in die 
following lines. Cyc. 

The dawn is onroat, the morning km’n, 

And heavily in chads brings on the day. 

, Addison. 

' TAV'ERN, n. [Pr. tavern*} W.totwra; L. 
tabema; tab, the root of table, a board, 
and Sax. mjm, place.] 

A house licensed to sell liquors in small 
quantities, to he drank on the spot In 

* some of the United States, tavern is sy- 
nonymous with Sim or Motel, and denotes 
a house for the entertainment of travelers, 
as well as<for the sale of liquors, licensed 
for that purpose. 

TAV'ERNER, \ a. One who keeps 

TAV'ERN-KEEPER, j a tavern. In the 
United States, one who is licensed to sell 
liquors to be drank in his house, and to 
entertain travelers and lodgers, together 
with the horses or oxen composing their 
teams. Taverners are by law to be pro- 
vided with suitable beds for their guests, 
and with fodder for horses and cattle. 

Lous of Conn. 

TAV'ERN-H’AUNTER, a. [tavern and 
haunt.'] 

One who frequents taverns; one who spends 
his, time and substance in tippling in ta- 
verns. 

TAV'ERNING, n. A feasting at taverns. 

HaU. 

TAV'ERN-MAN,*. [tavern and man.] The 
keeper of a tavern. [Not in use.] 

2. A tippler. 

TAW, v. t. [Sax. cap lan ; D. touwen. In 
Sax. teaman has the like signification. In 
o * * 

Persic, is to scrape and curry 

hides.] 

To dress white lethcr or alum lether; to 
dress and prepare skins m white, as the 
skins of sheep, lambs, goats and kids, for 
gloves and the like. Cue. 

TAW, n. A marble to he played with. Sufi. 

TAW'DRILY, adv. In a tawdry manner. 

TAW'DRINESS, ft. [from tawdry.] Tinsel 
in dress; excessive finery; ostentatious 
finery without elegance. 

A clumsy person makes his ungraceful nets 
more ungraceful by tawdriness of dress. 

Richardson. 

TAW'D RY, a. Very fine and showy in co- 
lors without taste or elegance ; having an 
excess of showy ornaments without grace ; > 
as, a tawdry draw; tawdry fathers ; tawdry 
colors. 

He rails from morning to night at easenced 
fops and tawdry courtiers. Spectator. 

TAW'DRY, n. A slight ornament Drayton. 

TAW'ED, pp. Dressed and made white, as 
lether. 

TAW'ER, »». A drawer of white lether. 

TAW'ING, ppr. Dressing, as white lether. 

TAW'ING, n. The art and operation of 
preparing skins and forming them into 
white lether 

TAW'NY, a. [Pr. tow si, from tanner, to 
tan.] 

Of a yellowish dark color, like things tanned, 

Voi. II. 


or persons who are sw-burnt; as, a tawny 
Moor or Spaniard; the tawny sons of Nu- 
midta ; the tawny lkm. Jdd stm Milton. 
TAX, n. [Pr. tow; Sp. tom; It tosse; from 
L. tore, to tax. If from the Gr. «*{/;, iw- 
ms, the root was topo, foe sense of which 
was to set, to thrust on. But this is doubt- 
fol. It may be allied to to**.] 

1. A rate or sum of money assessed on foe 
person or property of a citisen by go- 
vernment, for the use of foe nation or state. 
Taxes, in free governments, are usually j 
laid upon foe property of dtisens accord- 
ing to their income, or foe value of their I 
estates. Tax is a term of general import, 
including almost every species of imposi- 
tion on persons or property for supplying; 
the public treasury, as tolls, tribute, subsi- 
dy, excise, impost, or customs. But more 
generally, tax is limited to the sum laid 
upon polls, lands, houses, horses, cattle, 
professions and occupations. So we speak 
of a land tax, a window tax, a tax on car- 
riages, Sic. Taxes are annual or perpetual. 

2. A sum imposed on the persons and pro- 
perty of citixens to defray the expenses of a 
corporation, society, parish or company; 
as, a citv tor, a county tax, a parish tax, 
and the like. So a private association may 
lay a tax on its members for the use of the 
association. 

3. That which is imposed ; a burden. The 
attention that he gives to public business 
is a heavy toe on his time. 

4. Charge; censure. Clarendon. 

5. Task. 

TAX, v. t. [L. tore ; Fr. taxer ; It tassare.] 

1. To lay, impose or assess upon citixens a 
certain sum of money or amount of pro- 
perty, to be paid to the public treasury, or 
to the treasury of a corporation or compa- 
ny, to defray the expenses of the govern- 
ment or corporation, &c. 

We are more heavily taxed by our idleness, 
pride and folly, than we are taxed by govern- 
ment Franklin. 

2. To load with a burden or burden*. 

The narrator — never taxes our frith beyond 
the obvious bounds of probability. J. Sparks. 

3. To assess, fix or determine judicially, as 
the amount of cost on actions in court ; as, 
the court taxes bills of cost. 

4. To charge ; to censure ; to accuse ; usu- 
ally followed by with , as, to tax a man with 
pride. He was taxed with presumption. 

Men’s virtues I have commended as freely 
as I have taxed their crimes. Dryden 

[To tax of a crime, is not in use, nor to 
tax for. Both are now improper.] 

TAXABLE, a. That may he taxed ; liable 
by law to the assessment of taxes; as, tax- 
able estate. By the laws of some states, 
polls are not taxable after the age of se- 
venty. , 

2. That may be legally charged by a court 
against the plaintu or defendant in a suit ; 
is, taseable costa. 

TAXATION, n. [Fr. from L. taxatio.l A ' 
taxing ; foe act of laying a tax, or or im- 
posing taxes on the subjects of a state by 
government, or on the members of a cur- 


imposed. [Little used.] 


re a 

He deity such tmwtins did etftto— Daniel. 

3. Charge; aoewsatfon. [Li tti e e tww rf . J - 

4. The act of taxing or aseesofatg a bill of 
cost. 

TAX'ED, pp. Rated; assessed ; accused. 
TAX'ER, a. One who taxes. 

2. In Cambridge, two officers chosen yearly 
to aee foe true gauge of weights ana 
measures observed. Cye. 

TAXTARCH, n. [Gt. reg/ef#*; pm if, 
order, and ss^xACt chief] 

An Athenian military officer commanding a 
taxis or battalion. Mitford. 

TAX'IDF.RMIST, *. A person skilled in 
preparing and preserving specimens of 
animals. 

TAX'IDERMY, n. [Gt. t «£<;, order, and 
bona, skin.] 

The art of preparing and preserving speci- 
mens of animals. 

TAX'ING, ppr. Imposing a tax; assessing, 
•as a bill of cost ; accusing. 

TAX'ING, n. The act of laying a tax ; tax- 
ation. Luko ii. 

TAXON'OMY, ft. [Gr. r«£/ r . order, and 
sof*o(, law.] 

Clauuiication ; a terra used by a French au- 
thor to denote the classification of plants. 
Decandolle , Theor. Efent. de la Botansqur 
TEA, n. [Chinese, tchaor tha. Grosier. Russ. 
tshai ; Sp. te ; It ti> ; Fr. thS.] 

1. The leaves of the tea-tree as dried and 
imported. There are several kinds of tea, 
aa imperial tea, hyson and young hyson, 
called green teas; souchong ana bohee, 
called black teas, &c. 

2. A decoction or infosion of tea leaves in 
boiling water. Tea is a refreshing beve- 
rage. 

3. Any infosion or deroction of vegetables, 
as, sage tea ; camomile tea, Sic. 

TE'A-BoARD, n. [tea and board.] A boatd 
to put tea furniture on. 

TE'A-CANISTER, n. [tea and canister. ] A 
canister or box hi which tea is kept. 
TEA-CUP, ». [tea and cup.] A small cup 
m which tea ia drank. 

TE'A -DRINKER, n. [tea and drinker ) 
One who drinks much tea. 

TEA-PLANT, ». The tea-treo. 

TE'A-POT, «. [tea mdpot.] A vessel with 
a spout, in which toa is made, and from 
which it is poured into tea-cups. 
TEA-SAUCER, n. I tea and saucer.] A 
small saucer in which a tea-cup is set 
TE'A-SPOON, n. [tea and spoon.] A small 
spoon used in drinking tea and coffee. 
TEA-TABLE, ft. [tea and table.] A table 
on which tea ftnmituro is set, or at which 
tea is drank. 

TE'A-TREE, n. [ tea and tree.] The tree or 
plant that produces the leaves which are 
imported and called tea. The generic 
name given to it by Linnaeus, is thea. It is 
a native of China, Japan and Tonquin, but 
has recently been introduced into Sooth 
America. Eneyc. 

TEACH, v.t pret and pp. tsmght. [Sax. 
caecan, to teach, and to take ; L. doeeo; Ir. 
deaehtom, to teach, to dictate; Gaelic, 
deachdam, which seems to be the L. dico, 
dtcu>,+ nd both these end foe Gr. bnm, to 
show, may be of one fern By; all implying 
•ending, peering, oommtmicating, or rather 
leading, drawing.] 

4 X 
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, 1. To instruct; to inform ; to communicate 
to another the jtnowledgo of that of which 
he was before ignorant. 

He will teach u* of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths. Is. 1L 
Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught 
his disciples. Luke xi. 

2. To deliver any doctrine, art, principles or 
words for instruction. One sect of ancient 
philosophers taught the doctrines of stoi- 
cism, another those of epicureanism. 

In vain they worship me, teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men. Matth. xv. 

3. To tell; to give intelligence. Tuteer. 

4. To instruct, or to practice the business of 
an instructor; to use or follow the employ- 
ment of a preceptor; as, a man teaches 
school for a livelihood. 

5. To show ; to exhibit so as to impress on 
the mind. 

If some men teach wicked things, it must be 
that others may practice them. South. 

6. To aceuatom ; to make familiar. 

They have taught their tongue to speak lies. 

Jer ix. 

7. To inform or admonish ; to give previous 
notice to. 

For he taught his disciples, and said — 

Mark ix. 

8. To suggest to the mind. 

For the Holy Spirit shall teach you in that 
same hour what ye ought to say. Luke xii. 

9. To signify or give notice. 

He tsacheth with his Angers. Prov. vi. 

10. To counsel and direct. Hab. ii. 

TEACH, v.t. To practice giving instruction, 

to perform the business of a preceptor. 

The heads thereof judge for reward, and the 
priests thereof teach for hire Mic. ill. 

TEACH, n. [Ir. & Gaelic, teaaham, to heat.] 
In sugar works, the last boiler. 

Edwards , W. 2nd. 
TE'ACHABLE, a. That may bo taught; 
apt to learn ; also readily receiving instruc- 
tion; docile. 

We ought to bring our minds free, unbiased 
and teachable, to learn our religion from the 
word of God. If'atu 

TEACHABLENESS, n. The quality ol 
being capable of receiving instruction ; 
more generally, a willingness or readiness 
to be informed and instructed ; docility ; 
aptness to learn. 

TE'ACHER, n. One who teaches or in- 
structs. 

2. An instructor; a preceptor; a tutor ; one 
whose business or occupation is to instruct 
others. 

3. One who instructs others in religion ; a 
preacher ; a minister of the Gospel. 

The teachers in all the churches assembled 
themselves. Raleigh. 

4. One who preaches without regular ordi- 
nation. Swift. 

TE'ACHING,fpr. Instructing; informing. 
TE'ACHING, «. The act or business of in- 
structing. 

2. Instruction. 

TEAD, \ n. [L. tceda.} A torch; a flambeau. 
TEDE, / [iVo< in we.] Spenser. 

TEAGUE, n. teeg. An Irishman ; in con- 
tempt. Johnson. 

TEAK, n. A tree of the East Indi|S, which 
TEEK, j furnishes an abundance of ship 
timber. The generic name given to it by 
Linnaeus is Tectona. Cyc. 


TEAL, *. [D. talma.’] An Aquatic fowl of 

the genus Anas, the smallest of the duck 
kind. Cyc. 

TEAM, n. [Sax. ream, offspring, progeny, 
race of descendants, henoe a suit or long 
series ; cyman, to teem , to bear, to bring 
forth, also to call, to summon. The pri- 
mary sense is to shoot out or extend.] 

1. Two or more homes, oxen or other beasts 
harnessed together to the some vehicle for 
drawing, as to a coach, chariot, wagon, 
cart, sled, sleigh and the like. It has been 
a great question whether teams of hones 
or oxen are most advantageously employed 
in agriculture. In land free from stones and 
stumps and of easy tillage, it is generally 
agreed that horses are preferable for teams. 

2. Any number passing in a line; a long 
line. 

Like a long team of snowy swans on high. 

Dryden. 

[ This is the primary sense, but is rarefy 


drives a team. 

TE' AM-WORK, n. [team and work.] Work 
done by a team, as distinguished from per- 
sonal labor. New England. 

TEAR, «. [Gaelic, dear, deur ; Goth, tagr, 
contracted m Sox. teap; G. xdhre ; Sw. 
t&r; Dan. taare ; W. datgyr; Gr. 2 «k£v; 

from flowing or pouring forth ; Ar. 

tauka, to burst forth, as tears, or jjjj 

wadaka, to drop or distil. See Gass Dg. 
No. 16. 24. and 48. 63 ] 

1. Tears are the limpid fluid secreted by the 
lacrymal gland, and appearing in the eyes, 
or flowing from them. A tear , in the sin- 
gular, is a drop or a small quantity of that 
fluid. Tears are excited by pag'nons, par- 
ticularly by grief. This fluid is also called 
forth by any injury done to the eye. It 
serves to moisten the cornea and preserve 
its transparency, and to remove any dust 
or fine substance that enters the eye and 
gives pain. 

2. Something in the form of a transparent 
drop of fluid matter. 

TEAR, v. t. pret. tore ; pp. tom ; old pret 
tare , obh. [Sax. tnyian, to tear; tn/ian, ty- 
pan, t>jnan, tyjujan, to fret, gnaw, pro- 
voke , Russ, deru, to tear. In Sw. thru is 
to fret, consume, waste ; Dan. tcerer, id. ; 
D. teeren, G. zehren, id. Theto are pro- 
bably the same word varied in signification, 
and they coincide with L. tero , Gr. rttfu. 
In W. ton, Ann. torn, Com. terhi, is to 
break ; Ch. & Syr. mn, to tear, to rend. 
Class Dr. No. 42. 51.] 

1. To separate by violence or pulling ; to 
rend ; to lacerate ; as, to tear cloth , to tear 

4 a garment ; to tear the skin or flesh. We 
use tear and rip in different senses To 
tear is to rend or separate tho texture of 
cloth ; to rip is to open a seam, to sepa- 
rate parts sewed together. 

2. To wound ; to lacerate. 

The women beat their breasts, their cheeks 
they tear. Shah. 

3. To rend; to break; to form fissures by 

v any violence ; as, torrents tear the 


4. To divide by violent measure* ; to abet- 
ter; to rend; as, a state or government 
tom by factions. Locke. 

6. To pull with violence ; as, to tear the 
hair. Dryden. 

6. To remove by violence ; to break up. 

Or on rough seas from their foundation torn. 

Dryden, 

7. To make a violent rent 

In the midst, a tearing grout did break 
The name of Antony. Shak. 

To tear from, to separate and taka away by 
force ; as, an isle tom from its possessor. 
The hand of fate 

Has tom thee from me. Addieon. 

To tear off, to pull off by violence; to strip. 
To tear out, to pull or draw out by violence ; 
as, to tear out the eyes. * 

To tear vp, to rip up ; to remove from a 
fixed state by violence ; as, to tear up a 
floor ; to tear up the foundations of govern- 
ment or order. 

TEAR, v. i. To rave ; to rage ; to rant ; to 
move and act with turbulent violence ; as 
a mad bull. L'Estrange. 

TEAR, ». A rent ; a fissure. [ Little used.’] 
TEARER, n. One who tears or rends any 
thing. 

2. One that rages or raves with violence. 
TEAR-FALLING, o. [tearand/a«.] Shed- 
ding tears ; tender ; as, tear-falling pUjr.^ 

TE'ARFUL, a. [ tear and full.] Abounding 
with tears ; weeping ; shedding tears ; as, 
tearful eyes. Shak. 

TEARING, ppr. [from tear , to rend.] Rend- 
ing, pulling apart; lacerating; violent ; 
raging. 

TE'ARLESS, a. Shedding no tears ; with- 
out tears ; unfeeling. Sandye. 

TEASE, v. 1 . 1 as x. [Sax. taejan, to pull or 
tcur.] 

1. To comb or card, aa wool or flax. 

2. To scratch, as cloth in dressing, for the 
purpose of raising a nap. 

3. To vex with importunity or impertinence ; 
to harass, annoy, disturb or irritate by 
petty requests, or by jests and raillery. 
Parents are often teased by their children 
into unreasonable compliances. 

• My friends tease me about him, because he 
has no estate. Spectator. 

TEASED, pp. Carded. 

2. Vexed; irritated or annoyed. 

TE'ASEL, n. tee’xJ. [Sax. ttej-1.] A plant of 
the genus Dipsacus, one kind or which 
bears a large bur which is used for raising 
a nap on woolen cloth. Hence, 

2. The bur of the plant. 

TE'ASELER, n. One who uses the teasel 
for raising a nap on cloth. Kelham. 

TE'ASER, n. One that teases or vexes. 
TE'ASING,jjpr. Combing; carding; scratch- 
ing for the purpose of raising a nap ; vex- 
ing with importunity. 

TEAT, \ ii. [Sax. tit, titt, as it is usually 
TIT, j pronounced to this day ; G. zttxe ; 
D. tet; W. tttki Com. Uti; Ir. did ; 
Basque, Utia; Gaelic, didf Fr. teton, 
breast, It tetta ; Port. & Sp. teta; Gr. 
Trrdof. It coincides with tooth, teeth in 
elements, and radical sense, which is a 
shoot.] 

The projecting part of the female breast , 
the dug of a beast ; the pap of a woman ; 
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the nipple It consists of an elastic eroe- 
tile substance, embracing die lactiferous 
ducts, which terminate on Its surftce, and 
tints serves to convey milk to the young of 
animals. 

TEATHE, a. The soil or fertility left on 
lands by feeding them. [Local] 
TEATHE, v. L To feed and enrich by live 
stock. [Local] » 

TECH'ILY, ado, [from techy, so written! for 
touchy.] Peevishly ; fretfUBy ; frowardly. 
TECH'INESS, n. Peevishness; fire tfiiln ess. 

Bp. Hall 

TECHWIC, \ a. [L. technical; Gr. r#x- 
TECH'NICAL , ) trues, from njj i% art, 
artifice, from rsv^e, to fabricate, make or 
prepare. This word and run* have the 
same elements.] 

1. Pertaining to art or the arts. A technical 
word is a word that belongs properly or 
exclusively to an art; as, the verb to melt, 
belongs to metallurgy. So we say, tech- 
nical phrases, technical language. Every 
artificer has his technical terms. 

2. Belonging to a particular profession ; as, 

the words of an indictment must be tech- 
nical. Blackitone, Index. 

It it of the utmost importance clearly to un- 
derstand the technical terms used by the eastern 
theologians. Prof. Lee. 

TECHNICALLY, ado. In a technical 
manner ; according to the signification of 
terms of art or the professions. 

TECH'N IC ALNESS, \ n. The quality or 
TECHNICALITY, / state of being 
technical or peculiar to the arts. Foriter. 
TECH'NICS, «. The doctrine of arts in 
general ; such branches of learning as re- 
spect the arts. 

TECHNOLOGICAL, «. [See Technology.] 

1. Pertaining to technology. 

Beddoet. Tooke. 

2. Pertaining to the arts ; as, technological 

institutes. Joum. of Science. 

TECHNOLOGIST, a. One who discourses 
or treats of arts, or of t\e terms of art. 
TECHNOLOGY, n. [Gr. r i**,, art, and 
Xsyo s, word or discourse.] 

1. A description of arts; or a treatise on 
the arts. 

2. An explanation of the terms of the arts. 

CMbbe. 

TECHY, a. [so written for touchy.] Peevish; 
fretful ; irritable. [More correctly touchy^ 

TECTONIC,®. [Gr. rorewsof, from tiuxp, 
to fabricate.] 

Pertaining to building. Bailey. 

TED, v. t. [W. tid ana tiz, [teth,] a spread; 
tedu, to distend.] 

Among farmer t, to spread; to turn new 
mowed grass from the swath, and scatter it 
for diving. [LocoLl Mortmer. Milton. 
TEDDED, pp. Spread from Ihe swath ; as, 
tedded grass. Milton. 

TEDDER, n. [W. tid, a chain ; Ir. tead, 
teidin ; Gaelic, tead, teidin, tend, a chain, 
cord or rope; Sw. tiuder ; probably from 
extending. See Ted.] 

1. A rope or chain by which an animal is 
tied that he may feed on the ground to 
the extent of the rope and no further. 
Hence the popular saying, a person has 
gone to the length of ms tedder. 

2. That by which one is restrains*!. Child. 


TEDDER, v. t. To tie with a tedder; to 
permit to feed to the length of a rope or 
chain. 

2. To restrain to certain limits. 

Te Deum, a hymn to be sung in churches or 
on occasions of joy; so called from the 
first words. 

Te Dnm was sung at St. Paul’s after the 
victory. Bacon. 

TEDIOUS, a. [Sp. ft It tedioeo, from tedio, 
L, teedium ; probably connected with W. Led, 
tedder, from the sense of drawing out] 

1. Wearisome; tiresome from continuance, 
prolixity, or slowness which causes pro- 
lixity. We say, a man is tedioui in relating 
a story ; a minuter is tedious in his sermon. 
We say also, a discourse is tedious, when it 
wearies by its length or dullness. 

2. Slow; as, a tedious course. Harts. 
TEDIOUSLY, ado. In such a manner as to 

weary. 

TEDIOUSNESS, n. Wearisomeness by 
length of continuance or by prolixity ; as, 
the tediousness of au oration or argument 

2. Prolixity; length. Shah. 

3. Tiresomeness ; quality of wearying ; as, 
the jediousness of delay. 

4. Slownoss that wearies. 

TEDIUM, a. [L. teedium.] Irksomeness; 

wearisomeness. Cowjter. 

TEEM, v. i. [Sax. tymau, to bring forth, to 
bear ; team, offspring ; also tyman, tea- 
man, to call, to summon ; 1). teernrn, to 
whine, to cant, that is, to throw.] 

1. To bring forth, as young. 

If she must teem, 

Create her child of spleen — Shak. 

2. To be pregnant ; to conceive ; to engen- 
der young. 

Teeming buds and cheerftil greens appear. 

Dryden. 

3. To be full; to be charged; as a breeding 

animal ; to be prolific. Every head teems 
with politics. Addison. 

4. To bring forth ; to produce, particularly 
m abundance. The earth teems with fruits; 
the sea teems with fishes. 

TEEM, v. t. To produce ; to bring forth. 

What’s the newest grief? 

Each minute terms a new one. Shak. 

[ This transitive tense it not common.] 

2. To pour. [ Not in use.] Su>\ft. 

TEE'MER, n. One that brings forth young. 
TEE'MFyL, a. Pregnant; prolific. 

2. Brimful. Ainsworth. 

TEE 1 MING, ppr. Producing young. 
TEE'MLESS, a. Not fhiitM or prolific; 
barren ; as, the leemless earth. Dryden. 

TEEN, n. [infra.] Grief ; sorrow. I Not in 

use.] Spenser, 

TEEN, v.t. [Sax. teonan, ty nan, to irritate.] 
To excite ; to provoke. [ Not in use. j 
TEENS, n, [from teen, ten.] The years of 
one’s age reckoned by the termination teen. 
These years begin with thirteen, and end 
with nineteen. Miss is in her teens. 
TEETH, plur. of Tooth, — which see. 

In the teeth, directly; in direct opposition; 
in front. 

Nor strive with all the tempest in my teeth. 

Pope. 

TEETH, v. i. [from the noun.] To breed 
teeth. 

TEETHING, ppr. Breeding teeth ; -under- 
going dentition. 


TEETHING, n. Dm operation or process 
of the first growth of teeth, or tike process 
by which ttiey make their way through 
the gums, called dentition. 

TEG'ULAR, a. [L. tegula, a tile, from tego, 
to cover or make dose.] 

Pertaining to a tile ; resembling a tile; con- 
sisting of tiles. 

TEGULARLY, ado. In the manner of tiles 
on a roof. Kkunm. 

TEGUMENT, n. [L.Ugumentum,ftomtego, 
to cover.] 

A cover or covering; seldom used except In 
reference to the covering of a living body. 
[See Integument.] 

TEGUMENTARY, a. Pertaining to tegu- 
ments, or consisting of teguments. 
TEH-ilEE, a sound made in laughing. 
TEH-HEE, v. i. To laugh. [A cant word.] 
TKIL, \n. [L. tilia; Ir. /file.] The 
TEI L-TREE, / lime-tree, otherwise called 
the linden. 

TEINT, n. [Ft. teint, from teindre, L. iingo, 
to dye.] Color; tinge. [Seo Tint.] 
TEL'ARY, a. [L. tela, a web.] Pertaining 
Jo a web. 

2. Spinning webs; as, a telary spider. 
[Little used.] Broun. 

TEL 'EG RA PH, n. [Gr. mXs, at a distance, 
and to write.] 

A machine for communicating intelligence 
from a distance by various signals or 
movements previously agreed on; which 
signals represent letters, words or idcoB 
which can be transmitted from one station 
to another, as far as the signals can be 
seen. This machine was invented by tho 
French about the year 1703 or 1794, and 
it now adopted by other nation*. Cyc. 
TELEGRAPHIC, a. Pertaining to the tele- 
graph; made by a telegraph; as, telegraphic 
movements or signals ; telegraphic art. 

2. Communicated by a telegraph ; as, tele- 
graphic intelligence. 

TfcLEOL'OGY, «. [Gr. r,* 0f , end, and 
Aoyor, discourse.] 

The science of the final causes of things. 
TEI/ESCOPE, «. [ Fr (him Gr. riAsc, end, 
or mXf, at a distance, probably the latter, 
and ckotiu, to see ; It ft Sp. telescopio.] 

An optical instrument employed in viewing 
distant objects, as the heavenly bodies. It 
assists the eye chiefly in two ways ; first, 
by enlarging the visual angle under which 
a distant object is seen, and thus magnify- 
ing that otrjoct, and secondly, by collecting 
and conveying to the eye a larger beam 
of light than would enter the nuked organ, 
and thus rendering objects distinct ana vi- 
sible which would otherwise be indistinct 
or invisible. It* essential parts art, the 
object glass, which collects the beam of 
light and forms an image of the object, and 
tho eye glass, wliicli is a microscope by 
which tho image is magnified. D. Olmsted . 
TEL'ESCOPE-SHELL, *. In conehology, 
a species of turbo with plane, striated and 
numerous spires. Cyc. 

TELESCOPIC, \ a. Pertaining toate- 
TELESCOP1CAL, / lescope; performed 
by a telescope ; as, a telescopic view. 

2. Seen or discoverable only oy a telescope, 
as, telescopic stars. 

TELE'SIA, n. SajjAhre. Ure. 
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TEL'ESM, n. [Ar.] A kind of amulet or 


TELESMATTC, \a. Pertaining to te- 
TELESMAT'ICAL, / leems; magical. 

Crf<JWj(. 

TELESTIC, ». [Or. «*«*, end, and etxpt, 
averse.] . „ , 

A poem in which the final letters of the 
lines make a name. 

Pans. Trans. B.Joneon . 
TELL, e. t. pret andpp. told. [Sax. eettan ; 
G. tahlm; D. telle*, to count, number or 
tell; Dan. taler, to count; taler, to talk, 
speak, reason ; 8w. tala, to speak, to talk ; 
tal, talk, discourse, speech, number ; Dan. 
tale , Ice. tala, id. The primary sense is 
fi ✓ 

to throw or drive, L. telum, Ar. Jj dalla. 
Class DL No. 6. So L. appello and peal, 
L.j TeUo, Or. /JstfiAw.] 

1. To utter; to express in words ; to com- 
municate to others. 

1 will not eat till I have told my errand. 

Gen. xxiv 

2. To relate ; to narrate ; to rehearse parti- 
culars ; as, to tell a story. Gen xxxvii. 

And not a man appears to tell their fate. 

Pops. 

3. To teach ; to inform , to make known ; 
to ahow by words. Tell us the way. 

Why didst thou not tell me that she was thy 
wife l Gen. xii 

4. To discover; to disclose; to betray. 

They will teU it to the inhabitants of this 

land. Numb. xiv. 

5. To count ; to number 

Look now towards heaven, and tell the stars. 

Gen. xv. 

6. To relate in confession; to confess or ac- 
knowledge. 

TeU me now what thou hast done. Josh. vii. 

7. To publish. 

Tell it not in Gath. 2 Sam. i. 

8. To unfold; to interpret; to explain. Ezek. 
xxiv. 

9. To make excuses. 

Tush, never teU me. [No/ elegant.] Shak. 

10. To make known. 

Our feelings tell us how long they ought to 
have submitted. Junius 

11. To discover; to find; to discern. The 
oolors are so blended that 1 cannot teU 
where one ends and the other begins. 

Tell,' though equivalent m some respects to 
apeak and say, has not always the same 
application. We say, to tell this, that or 
what, to teU a story, to tell a word, to tell 
truth or falsehood, to tell e. number, to 
teU the reasons, to teU something or no- 
thing ; but we never say, to tell a speech, 
discourse or oration, or to tell an argument 
ora lesson. It is much used in commands. 
TeU me the whole story; teU me all you 
know, or all that was said. TeU has fre- 
quently the sense of narrate ; which speak 
and'ioy have not 

TELL, v. i. To give an account ; to make 
report. 

— That I may publish with the voice of 
thanksgiving, and teU of all thy wondrous 
works Ps. xxvi. 

To teU of, ) to inform. You must not dis- 
ToteUon, j obey ; I will teU of you if] 
you do. 

This is a common popular use of the 
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word. To teU on, i* quite vulgar as well 


TELL'ER, n. One that tells, relates or com- 
municates the knowledge of something. 

2. One who numbers. 

8. In the exchequer cf Englmd, there are 
four officers called tellers, whose business 
is to receive all moneys due to the crown, 
and throw down a bill through a pipe into 
the tally-court, where it is reoeivedby the 
auditors clerks, who write the words of] 
the bill on a tally, and deliver it to be en- 
tered by the clerk of the pell. The tally is 
then split by the two deputy chamberlains, 
wbo have their seals, and while the senior 
deputy reads the one part, the junior ex- 
amines the other with the other two clerks. 
[This word is supposed to be from tally , 
being in ancient records written taUier.J 
Cyc. 

4. An officer of a bank, who receives and 
pays money on checks. 

TEL'LINITE, n. [from teltina, a genu* of 
testaceous animals ] 

Petrified or fossil shells of the genus Tellina. 

Kirwan. 

TELL'-TALE, a. Telling tales ; babbling. 

Shak. 

TELL'-TALE, n. [teU and tale.] One who 
officiously communicates information of] 
the private concerns of individuals ; one 
who tells that which prudence should sup- 
press, and which if told, often does mis- 
chief among neighbors. Milton. Shak. 

2. A movable piece of ivory or lead on a 

chamber organ, that gives notice when the 
wind is exhausted. Bushy 

3. In seamanship, a small piece of wood, 

traversing in a groove across the front of 
the poop deck, and which, by communi- 
cating with a small barrel on the axis of the 
steering wheel, indicates the situation of] 
the helm. Mar. Diet. 

TEL'LURATE, n. A compound of tellurium 
and a base. 

TEL'LU RETED, a. Tellureted hydrogen is 
hydrogen combined with tellurium in a 
gaseous form. Ure. 

TELLU'llIUM, n. A metal recently disco- 
vered by Klaproth, combined with gold 
and silver in the ores, and received from 
the bannnt of Temeswar. The ores are 
denominated native, graphic, yellow, and 
black. The native tellurium us of a color 
between tin and silver, and sometimes in- 
clines to a steel gray. The graphic tellu- 
rium is steel gray ; but sometimes white, 
yellow or lead gray. These ores are 
found massive or crystalized. Cyc. 

TEM'ACHIS, n. [Gr t a piece.] A 
genua of fossils of the class of gypsums, 
softer than others, and of a bright glittering 
hue. Cyc. 

TEMERA'RIOUS, a. [Fr. Umeraire; L. 
tememnus; from tho root of time, tempest, 
—which see. The sense is rushing or ad- 
vancing forward.] 

1. Rash; headstrong; unreasonably adven- 

turous ; despising danger ; as, temerarious 
foUy. V Estrange. 

2. Careless ; heedless ; done at random; as, 
tho temerarious dash of an unguided 

[TAt# word is not much used.] 

TEMERA'RIOUSLY, ado. Rashly ; with 
excess of boldness. Swift. 
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TEMERTTY, n. £L temertiaej proper! y a 
rushing fenfaxlj 

1. Rashness ; un re as onabl e contempt of 
danger ; as,, the temerity of a commander 
in war. 

2. Extreme boldness. 

The figures are bold even to t emer ity. 

C owle y . 

TEM'IN, n. A money of account in Algiers, 
equivalent to 2 carubes, or 29 aspen, 
about 34 cents, or 174. sterling. Cyc. 

TEM'PER, v. t. [L. tempero, to mix or mode- 
rate ; It temper are: Sp. templar , to tem- 
per, to soften or moderate, to anneal, as 
glass, to tune an instrument, to trim sails 
to the wind; Fr. temper er, to temper, allay 
or abate ; W. tynperv, to temper, to mol- 
lify; tym, space ; tymp, enlargement, birth, 
on. The latfa 


latter unites mis word with 
time, the primary sense of which is to fall, 
to rush, and to temper may be primarily to 
restrain, to lay or allay, to cause to sub- 
side.] 

1. To mix so that one part qualifies the 
other ; to bring to a moderate state ; as, 
to temper justice with mercy. Milton. 

2. To compound ; to form by mixture ; to 
qualify, as by an ingredient; or in general, 
to mix, unite or combine two or more things 
so as to reduce the excess of the qualities 
of either, and bring the whole to the de- 
sired consistence or state. 

Thou shalt make it a perfume, a confection 
after the art of the apothecary, tempered to- 
gether, pure and holy. Exod. xxx. 

3. To unite in due proportion; to render 
symmetrical ; to adjust, as parts to each 
other. 

God hath tempered the body together. 

1 Cor. xii. 

4. To accommodate ; to modify. 

Thy sustenance serving to the appetite of 
the eater, tempered itself to every man’s liking. 

Wudom. 

5. To soften ; to mollify ; to assuage ; to 
soothe ; to calm ; to reduce any violence 
or excess. 

Solon — labored to temper the warlike courages 
of the Athenians with sweet delighu of learn- 
ing. Spenser. 

Woman ! nature made thee 
*To temper man ; we had been brutes with- 
out you. Otway 

G. To form to a proper degree of hardness , 
as, to temper iron or steel. 

The temper'd metals clash, and yield a silver 
sound Drydeu. 

7. To govern ; a Latmism. [Not in use.] 

Spenser. 

8. In music, to modify or amend a false or 

imperfect concord by transferring to it a 
part of the beauty of a perfect one, that is, 
by dividing, the tones. Cyc. 

TEM'PER, n. Due mixture of different 
qualities ; or the state of any compound 
substance which results from the mixture 
of various ingredients ; as, the temper of 
mortar. 

2. Constitution of body. [In this sense we 
more generally use Temperament.] 

3. Disposition of mind ; the constitution of 
the mind, particularly with regard to the 
passions and affections; as, a calm temper; 
a hasty temper ; a fretfhl temper. This is 
applicable to beasts as well as to man. 
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And fractions tester be both board and 
W MUtm. 

4. Cabnnees of mind ; moderation. 

Bo ato ra jroomhes unto your tempers, fr- 

To fclhritb dignity, with teeyer 

5. Heater mind «r pterion; irritation, lie 
boy showed a great deal of temper when I 
reproved him. 

So we say, a man at violent temper, 
when we speak of his irritability. fJTw 
we of the word it common, though a demo- 
tion from iit original and genuine mean- 

6^e state of a metal, particularly as to its 
hardness; as, the temper of iron or steel. 

Sharp. 

7. Middle oourse ; mean or medium. Swift. 

8. In tugar works , whits lime or other sub- 

stance stirred into a clarifier filled with 
cane-juice, to neutralise the superabun- 
dant acid. Edwards, W. Indies. 

TEMPERAMENT, n. [Fr. from L. tempe- 
ramentum .] 

1. Constitution; state with respect to the 
predominance of any quality ; as, the tem- 
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S. Moderate in the indulgence sf ths 
titee and passions; as, tempera te in < 
and drinking ; teamerab in vleai 


predommance of any quality ; as, the tem- 
perament of the body. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold, in pro- 
portion to the present temperament of that part 
of our body to which they are applied Locke. 

2. Medium; due mixture of different qua- 1 
lities 

The common law— has reduced the kingdom 
to its just state and temperament. Hale. 

3. In music, temperament is an operation 

which, by means of a slight alteration in 
the intervals, causes the difference be- 
tween ^wo contiguous sounds to disappear, 
and makes each of them appear identical 
with the other. Rousseau. 

Temperament is the accommodation or 
adjustment of the imperfect sounds, by 
transferring a part of their defects to the 
more perfect ones, to te nody iu part the 
false intervals of instruments of fixed 
sounds, as the organ, harpsichord, forte 
piano, &c. Busby. 

The harshness of a given concord increases 
with the temperament. Prof. Fuher. 

TEMPERAMENTAL, a. Constitutional. 

[Not much used.'] JBroum. 

TEMPERANCE, n. [Fr. from L. tempe- 
rantsa, from tempera.] 

1. Moderation; particularly, habitual mo- 
deration in regard to the indulgence of the 
natural appetites and passions ; restrained 
or moderate indulgence ; as, temperance in 
eating and drinking, temperance in the in- 
dulgence of joy or mirth. Temperance in 
eating and chinking is opposed to gluttony 
and drunkenness, and in other indulgences, 
to excess. 

2. Patience; calmness; sedatenera; mo- 
deration of passion. 

He calm’d his wrath with goodly temperance. 
[VnmuaL] Spenser. 

[« Sir Thomas EJyott, writing in t534, 
speaks of the now familiar words, frugality, 
temperance, sobriety, and ma gn anim i ty, as 
being then not in general use in England.” 
Wests®. Bsc. No. 27. p. 88. — E.H. B.] 
TEMTERATE, a. [L. tempera tin.] Mo- 
derate; not excessive; as, temperate head ; 
a temperate climate ; temperate tix. Bacon. 


sod drinking; temperate in pleasures; 
temperate in speech. 

Be sober and temperate, and you will be 
healthy. Franklin. 

3. Cool; calm; not marked with passion; 
not violent ; as, a tempera te discourse or 
address; temperate language. 

4. Proceeding from temperance ; as, tem- 
perate sleep. Pope. 

5. Free from ardent passion. 

She Is not hot, but te mp e r mis at the morn. 

Shak. 

Temperate none, the apace on the earth be- 
tween the tropics and the polar circle*, 
where the heat is less than in the tropics, 
and the cold lets than in the polar circles. 
TEMPERATELY, ado. Moderately; with- 
out excess or extravagance. 

2. Calmly* without violence of passion; as, 
to reprove one temperately. 

S. With moderate force. 

Winds that temperately blow. Addison. 

TEMPERATENESS, ». Moderation; free- 
domjfVom excess ; as, the temperateness of 
the weather or of a climate. 

2. Calmness; coolness of mind. Daniel. 

TEMPERATIVE, a. Having the power or 
quality of tempering. 

TEMPERATURE, n. [Fr. from L. tempe- 
ratura. J 

1 . In physics, the state of a body with regard 
to heat or cold, as indicated by the ther- 
mometer; or the degree of free caloric 
which a body possesses, when compared 
with other bodies. When a body applied 
to another, either excites the sensation of 
heat, or expands that body, wo say it ia of 
a htgher temperature ; that is, it possesses 
more dree caloric. When it excites the 
sensation of cold, or contracts another 
body, it ia said to be of a lower temperature. 
Thus we speak of the temperature of air, 
of water, of a climate, &c. ; two countries 
of the same temperature. 

2. Constitution; state; degree of any qua- 
lity. 

Memory depend* upon the consistence snd 
temperature of the brain. Watts. 

3. Moderation, freedom from immoderate 
passions. 

In that proud port, which her so goodly 
grace th, 

Mott goodly temperature you may descry. 
[Not ift use.] Spenser 

TEMPERED, pp. Duly mixed or modified ; 
reduced to a proper state ; softened , al- 
layed; hardened. 

I 2. Adjusted by musical temperament. 

8. a Disposed ; as, a well tempered, good 
temperea , or bad tempered man. 
TEMPERING, ppr. Mixing and qualify- 
ing; qualifying by mixture; softening; 
mollifying; reducing to a state of modera- 
tion; hardening. 

TEMPEST, n. [Fr. tempHe ; L. tempestas; 
Sp. tempt etad; It. tempest* ; from L. tern- ' 
pus, time, season. The primary sense of 
tsmpus, time, is a falling, or that which 
fells, comes or happens, from some verb 
which signifies to fell or come suddenly, 
or rather to drive, to rush. Time is pro- 
perty a coming, a season, that which pre- 
sents itselfi or is present The sense of 
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brnmast, ia from tike sente at mri fi n f. or 
driving. See Temerity and Tw mra rbu s.] 

1. An extensive current at wind, xustdng 
with great velocity and violence ; Attorn 
of extreme violence. We usually apply 
tire word to a steady wind of long coatr- 
nuenee; bat we say also of a tornado, it 
blew a tempest. The currents of wind are 
named, according to their respective de- 
grees of force or rapidity, a brstue, a gale, 
a storm, a tempest; butyate is also used as 
synonymous with storm, and storm With 
tempest. Oust is usually applied to a sud- 
den blast of short duration. A tempest 
may or may not be attended with rain, 
snow or hail. 

We, ceught in aftery tempest, shall be burl’d 
Each on hi* rock transfix'd — Milton. 

2. A violent tumult or commotion ; as, a 
popular or political tempest ; the tempest of 
war. 

3. Perturbation; violent agitation; as, a 
tempest ot the passions. 

TEMPEST, v. t. To disturb as by a tem- 
pest [ Little used.] Milton. 

TEMPEST-BEATEN, a. [tempest and beat.] 
Beaten or shattered with storms. Dryden. 
TEMPESTIV'ITY, ». [L. Lmpestsvus.] 
Seaaonablenesa. [Not in uss.] Brown. 
TEMPEST-TOSt, a. [tempest and tost.] 
Tossed or driven about by tempests. Shak. 
TEMPESTUOUS, «. [Sp. tempestuoso; It. 
tempest os o ; Fr. tempHueux.] 

1. Very stormy; turbulent; rough with 
wind; as, tempestuous weather; a tem- 
pestuous night 

2. Blowing with violence ; as, a tempestuous 
wind. 

TEMPESTUOUSLY, adv. With great vio- 
lence of wind or great commotion; turbu- 
lently. Milton. 

TEMPEST'UOUSNESS, n. Storminess ; the 
state of being tempestuous or disturbed by 
violent winds ; as, tho tempestuoumess of 
the winter or of weather. 

TEMPLAR, n. [from the Temple, a house 


near the Thame*, which originally belong- 
ed to the knights Templars. ’Hie latter 
took their denomination from an apart- 
ment of tho palace of Baldwin II. m 
Jerusalem, near the temple.] 

J . A student of the law. Pope. 

2. Templars, knights of the Temple, a relt- 

J ious military order, first established at 
erusalem in favor of pilgrims traveling 
to the Hedy Land. The order originated 
with some persons who, in 1118, oevoted 
themselves to the service of God, promis- 
ing to live in perpetual chastity, obedience 
and poverty, after the manner of eanons. 
In 1228, this order was confirmed in the 
oouttci! of Troyes, and subjected to a rule 
of discipline. It flourished, became im- 
mensely rich, and its members became so 
insolent and vicious, that the order waa 
suppressed by the council of Vienne, in 
1312. Cyc. 

TEMPLE, «. [Fr.; L. tenplum; lUtempL; 
bp. temple ; W. tempi, temple, that is ex- 
tended, a seat ; iemlu, to form a ex- 
panse ot temple , Gaelic, t e ampul.] 

1. A ppblic edifice erected in honor of some 
deity. Among pagans, a building erected 
to some pretended deity, end in which the 
people assembled to worship. Originally, 
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temples were open piece*, a* the Stone- 
henge in England. In Rome, eome of the 
temples were open, and called sactlla / 
others were roofed, and called cedes. The 
most celebrated of the ancient pagan tem- 
ples were that of Belus in Babylon, that 
of .Vulcan at Memphis, that of Jupiter at 
Thebes, that of Diana at Ephesus, that of 
Apollo in Miletus, that of Jupiter Olym- 
pius in Athens* and that of Apollo at Del- 
phi. The most celebrated and magnificent 
temple erected to the true God, was that 
built by Solomon in Jerusalem. 

In Scripture, the tabernacle is some- 
times called by this name. 1 Sam. i. — iii. 
2 A church ; an edifice erected among 
Christians as a place of public worship. 

Can he whose life is a perpetual insult to the 
authority of God, enter with any pleasure a 
temple consecrated to devotion and sauctlfied 
by prayer 1 Buckminster. 

3. A place in which the divine presence spe- 
cially resides ; the church as a collective 
body. Eph. ii. 

4. In England, the Templet are two inns of 
court, thus called because anciently the 
dwellings of the knights Templars. They 
are called the Inner and the Middle Tem- 
ple. 

TEM'PLE, n. [L. tempos, tempora. The 
primary sense of the root of tnis word is 
to fall. See Time .] 

1. Literally, the fall of the head; the part 
where the head slopes from the top. 

2. In anatomy , the anterior and lateral part 

of the head, where the skull is covered by 
the temporal muscles. Cyc. 

TEM'PLE, v. t. To build a temple for ; to 
appropriate a temple to. [ Little used!] 

Felt ham. 

TEM'PLET, n. A piece of timber in a build- 
ing ; as, a templet under a girder. Moxon 
TEM'PORAL, a. [Fr. temporel; from L. 

temporalis, from tempus, time.] 

] . Pertaining to this Kfe or this world or the 
body onlv, secular ; as, temporal concerns ; 
temporal affairs. In this sense, it is op- 
posed to spiritual. Let not temporal af- 
fairs or employments divert the mind from 
spiritual concerns, which are far more im- 
portant. 

In this sense also it is opposed to eccle- 
siastical i as, temporal power, that is, se- 
cular, civil or political power; temporal 
courts, those which take cognizance of 
civil suits. Temporal jurisdiction is that 
which regards civil and political affairs. 

2. Measured or limited by time, or by this 
life or this state of things; having limited 
existence ; opposed to eternal. 

The things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal. 

2 Cor.'iv. 

3 In grammar , relating to a tense ; as, a 
temporal augment. 

4 [Fr. temporal.] Pertaining to the temple 
or temples of the head ; as, the temporal 
bone ; a temporal artery or vein ; temporal 
muscle. 

TEMPORALITIES, \n. Secular posses- 
TEM'PORALS, j sions ; ^revenues 
of an ocdcsiastic proceeding from lands, 
tenements, or lay-fees, tithes and the like. 
It is opposed to spiritualities. Bacon. 


TEM'PORALLY, adt>. With respect to time 
or this life only. South. 

TEM'PORALNESS, n. Worldline*. [Not 
used.] 

TEMTORALTY, n. The laity ; secular 
people. [Little used.] 

2. Secular possessions. [See Temporalities.] 
TEMPORA'NEOUS, a. Temporary. [Lib- 
tie used.] 

TEMPORARILY, ado. For a time only; 
not perpetually. 

TEMPORARINESS, n. [from temporary.] 
The state of being temporary ; opposed to 
perpetuity. 

TEMPORARY, a. [L. temporarius.] Last- 
ing for a time only ; existing or continu- 
ing for a limited time ; as, the patient has 
obtained temporary relief. There is a tem- 
porary cessation of hostilities. There is a 
temporary supply of provisions. In times 
of great danger, Rome appointed a tempo- 
rary dictator. 

TEMPORIZ ATI ON, n. The act of tem- 
porizing. 

TEMPORIZE, v. i. [Fr. temporiser ; from 
L. tempus, time.] % 

1. To comply with the time or occasion ; to 
humor or yield to the current of opinion 
or to circumstances ; a conduct that often 
indicates obsequiousness. 

They might their grievance inwardly com- 
plain, 

But outwardly they needs must temporize. 

Daniel. 

2. To delay ; to procrastinate. 

Well, you will temporize with the hours. 
[Little used.] Shak. 

3. To comply. [Not in use.] Shak. 

TEMPORIZER, n. One who yields to the 

time, or complies with the prevailing opi- 
nions, fashions or occasions ; a trimmer. 

Shak. 

TEMPORIZING, ppr. Complying with the 
time, or with the prevailing humors and 
opinions of men ; time-serving. 

TEMPI’, v. t. [Arm. tempti; L. tento ; Fr. 
tenter ; It. tentare ; Sp. tentar. It is from 
the root of L. teneo, Gr. ntsu, and the pri- 
mary sense is to strain, urge, press.] 

1. To incite or solicit to an evil act; to en- 
tice to something wrong by presenting 
arguments that are plausible or convin- 
cing, or by the offer of some pleasure or 
apparent advantage as the inducement. 

My lady Gray tempts him to this harsh ex- 
tremity. Shak. 

Every man is tempted, when he Is drawn 
away by his own lust and enticed. James i. 

2. To provoke , to incite. 

Tempt not the brave and needy to despan-. 

Dryden. 

3. To solicit; to draw; without the notion of 
evil. 

Still his strength conceal’d, 

• Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our 
. fell Milton. 

4. To try ; to venture on ; to attempt 
E’er leave be giv’n to tempt the nether skies. 

Dryden. 

5. In Scripture, to try ; to prove ; to put to 
trial for proof. 

God did tempt Abraham Gen. xxii. 

Ye shall not tempi the Lord yoor God. 

Dent. vL 

TEMPT ABLE, a. Liable to be tempted. 

Stcft. 
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TEMPTATION, *. The act of tempting ; 
enticement to evil by arguments, by flat- 
tery, or by the cflbr of some real or appa- 
rent good. 

When die dsvil had ended all the temptation, 
he departed from him for a season. Lake hr. 

2. Solicitation of the passions; enticements 
to evil proceeding from the prospect of 
pleasure or advantage. 

3. The state of being tempted or enticed to 
evil. When by human weakness you are 
led into temptation, resort to prayer for re- 
lief. 

4. Trial. 

Lead us not into temptation. Lords Prayer. 
6. That which is presented to the mind as 
an inducement to evil. 

Dare to be great without a guilty crown, 
View it, and lay the bright temptation down. 

Dryden. 

6. In colloquial language, an allurement to 
any thing indifferent, or even good. 

T EMPTED, pp. Enticed to evil; provoked; 
tried. 

TEMPTER, n. One that solicits or entioes 
to evil. 

Those who are bent to do wickedly, will never 
want tempters to urge them on. Tillotson. 
2. The great adversary of man ; the devil. 
Matth. iv. 

TEMPTING, ppr. Enticing to evil; try- 
ing. 

2. a. Adapted to entice or allure ; attrac- 
tive; as, tempting pleasures. 
TEMPTINGLY, adv. In a manner to en- 
tice to evil ; so as to allure. 

TEMPTRESS, n. A female who entices. 
TEMSEBREAD, 1#. [Fr. tamiser, It. 
TEM'SED-BREAD, / tamisare, tamigiare, 
to sift, Fr. tamis. It tamiso, tamigio, a 
sieve.] 

Bread made of flour better sifted than com- 
mon flour. [/ know not where this word u 
used.] Johnson. 

TEM'ULENCE, \ n. [L. temulentia.] Intox- 
TEM'ULENCY, / ication ; inebriation ; 

drunkenness. [Not used.] 

TEM'ULENT, a. [L. temtdenius.] Intox- 
icated. [iVot in twe.] 

TEM'ULENTIVE, a. Drunken , in a state 
of inebriation. [Not in use.] 

TEN, a. [Sax. tyn, D. tien, G.zehn; Dan. 
tie; Sw. tio. I suppose this word to be 
contracted from the Gothic tiguns, ten, 
from tig, ten. If so, this is the Greek Sums, 
L. decern , W. deg, Gaelic, deich, Fr. disc, 
It. died , Sp. diet.] 

1. Twice flve ; nine and one. 

With twice ten sail I cross’d the Phrygian 
sea. Dryden. 

2. It is a kind of proverbial number. 

There’s a proud modesty in merit, 

Averse to begging, and resolv’d to pay 

Ten times the gift it asks. Dryden. 

The meaning in this use is, a great deal 
more, indefinitely. 

TEN'ABLE, a. [Fr. from L. teneo, to hold. 
See Tenant] 

That may be held, maintained or defended 
against an assa ilan t, or against attempts to 
take it; as, a tenable fortress. The works 
were not deemed tenable. The ground 
taken in the argument is not tenable. 
TENA'CIOUS, a. [L. tenax, from teneo, to 
hold; Fr. tenace.J 

1. Holding fast, or inclined to hold fast; in- 
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dined to retain what is in poaiseaion ; u, 
men tenackme of their jut rights. Men 
•re usually itmc iotu of their opiniooa, u 
wallas of tneir p ro pe rt y . Locke. Arhutknot. 

S. Retentive; apt to retain long what k com- 
mitted to it ; as, a tenacious memet^^ 

3. Adhesive; apt to adhere to another sub- 
stance; as oily, glutinous or viscous mat- 
ter. Few substances are so tenacious ai 
tar. 

4. Niggardly; close fisted. Ainsworth. 
TENACIOUSLY, ads. With a disposition 

to hold fast what is possessed. 

3. Adhesively. 

3. Obstinately; with firm adherence. 
TENA'CIOUSNESS, *. The quaUty of! 
holding fast; unwillingness to quit, re- 
sign or let go; as, a man’s ienac' 
or his rights or opinions. 

2. Adhesiveness ; stickiness ; as, the tena- 
otoutneu of clay or glue. 

3. Rctentiveness; as, the ienaciotuneu of] 
memory. 

TENACITY, n. [Fr. tenaciU; L. tenacitas, 
from teneo , to hold.] 

1. Adhesiveness; that quality of bodies 
which makes them stick or adhere to others ; 
glutinousness; stickiness; as, the tenacity 
of oils, of glue, of tar, of starch and the 
like. 

2. That quality of bodies which keeps them 

from parting, without considerable force ; 
cohesivenem ; the effect of attraction ; op- 
posed to britileneu or fragility. Cyc. 

TEN'ACY, n. Tenaciousness. [Not in use.] 
Barrow. 

TENA'IL, n. [Fr. tenaiUe, from tenir, L. 
teneo, to hold.] 

In fortijication, an outwork consisting of j 
two parallel sides with a front, in which is 
a re-entering angle. It is simple or dou- 
ble. Cyc. 

TEN'AILLON, n. In fortification, tenail- 
lons are works construct on each side of j 
the ravelins, like the lunets, but differing 
in this, that one of the faces of the tenail- 
lon is in the direction of the ravelin, where- 
as that of the lunet is perpendicular to it. 

Cyc. 

TEN'ANCY, n. [Sp. tenencia ; Fr. tenant, 
L. tenensA 

In law, a holding or possession of lands or 
tenements; tenure; as, tenancy in fee sim- 
ple; tenancy in tail ; tenancy by the curte- 
sy ; tenancy at will. Tenancy in common 
happens where there Is a unity of posses- 
sion merely. Blacketone. \ 

TENANT, »*. [Fr. tenant, from tenir, to 
hold, L. teneo; Gr. rum, to strain, stretch, 
extend; W. iattnu, to stretch; tynu, to 
pull , tyn, a stretch ; ten, drawn ; It tener e, 
Sp .tener, to bold.] 

1. A person holding land or other real estate 
under another, either by grant, lease or at 
will ; one who has the occupation or tem- 
porary possession of lands or tenements 
whose title is in another; nontenant in tail; 
tenant in common; tenant by the curtesy ; 
tenant in parcenary ; tenant far life ; te- 
nant at will; tenant in dower. 

2. One who has poasesrion of any place; a 
dweller. 

The happy tenant of your shade. Ceeitey. 
Tenant m capits, or tenant m chief, by the 


laws of England, is one who bolds imme- 
diately of the king. Acoarding to the feu- 
dal system, all lands in England are con- 
sidered as held immediately or mediately 
of the king, who is stiled lord paramount. 
Such tenants howsver are considered as 
having the fee of the lands and permanent 
possession. Blacketone. 

TEN'ANT, v. t. To hold or possess as a te- 


Sir Roger’s estate is tenanted by persons who 
have served him or his ancestors. Additon. 
TEN 'ANT ABLE, o. Fit to be rented ; in a 
state of repair suitable for a tenant. 
TENANTED, pp. Held by a tenant 
TENANTING, ppr. Holding as a tenant 
TEN'ANTLESS, a. Having no tenant ; un- 
occupied , as, a tenantleu mansion. 

Tkodey. 

TENANTRY, n. The body of tenants ; as, 
the tenantry of a manor or a kingdom. 

Paley. 

2. Tenancy .[Not in sue.] Ridley. 

TENCH, ». [FV.tencAe; Sp. tenca; L. tinea.] 
A fish of the genus Cyprinus, found in 
ponds and rivers. 

TEND, e. t. [contracted from attend, L. at- 
tendo ; ad and tendo, to stretch, W. tannu. 
Attention denotes a straining of tho mind.] 

1. To watch, to guard, to accompany as an 
assistant or protector. 

And flaming ministers to watch and tend 
Their eaithly charge — Milton. 

There is a pleasure in that simplicity, in be- 
holding princes tending their flock*. Pope. 

2. To hold and take care of, as, to tend a 
child. 

3. To be attentive to. 

Unsuck’d of lamb or kid that tend their play. 

Milton. 

TEND, v. i. [L. tendo ; Fr. tendre ; It. ten- 
dere ; formed on L. teneo, Gr. now.] 

1. To move in a certain direction. 

Having overheard two gentlemen tending 

toward* that sight — Woiton. 

Here Dardanu* was bom, and hither tendi 
Dryden. 

2. To be directed to any end or purpose ; to 
aim at ; to have or give a leaning. 

The law* of our religion tend to the univer- 
sal happiness of mankind. Tillotion 

3. To contribute. Our petitions, if granted, 
might tend to our destruction. Hammond. 

4. [for attend.} To attend; to wait as at- 
tendants or servants. 

He tends upon my father. Skak. 

f Colloquial .] 

5. To attend as something inseparable. [Not 

m tue.] Shak. 

6. To wait , to expect. [JVof tn use.] Shak. 

7. To swing rouna an anchor, as a ship. 

Mar. £)tct. 

TENDANCE, n. Attendance; state of ex- 
pectation. 

2. Persona attending. S!tak. 

3. Act of waiting ; attendance. Shale. 

4. Care; act of tending. MUton. 

[This word is entirely obsolete in all its 

senses. We now use Attendance.'] 
TEND'ED, pp. Attended, taken care of; 

nursed; as an infant, or a sick person. 
TENDENCY, n. [from tend; L. tendons, 
tending.] 

Drift ; direction or course towards any place, 
object, effect or mult Read such books 


only as have a good moral tendency. Mild 
language has* tendency to allay irritation. 

Writings of this kind, if conducted with can- 
dor, have a more particular t e n de ncy to the 
good of their country. MUton. 

TEND'ER, n. [from tend.] One that attends 
or takes care of; a nurse. 

2. A small vassal employed to attend a 

larger one for supplying her with provi- 
sions and other stores, or to convey intelli- 
gence and the like. Afar. Diet. 

3. [Fr. tendre, to reach.] In Ant, an offer, 
either of money to pay a debt, or of aervke 
to he performed, in oraer to save a penalty 
or forfeiture which would be incurred by 
non-payment or non-performance; as, 
the tender of rent due, or of tho amount of 
a note or bond with interest. To consti- 
tute a legal tender, such money must be 
oflbred as the law prescribe* ; the offbr of 
bank notes is not a legal tender. So also 
the tender must ho at the time and place 
where the rent or dobt ought to he paid, 
and it must be to the full amount due. 

There is also a tender of issue in plead- 
ings, a tender of an oath, Ac. 

4. Any offer for acceptance. The gentle- 
man made me a tenner of his services. 

3. The thing offered. This money is not a 
legal lender. 

0. Regard; kind concern. [Not in tue.] 

Shak. 

TEND'ER, v. t. [Fr. tendre, to reach or 
stretch out ; L. tendo.] 

1. To offer in words ; or to exhibit or pre- 
sent for acceptance. 

All conditions, all minds tender down 
Their service to lord Timon. Shak 

2. To hold ; to esteem. 

Tender yourself more dearly. Shah. 

[Not in use.] 

3. To offer m pay merit or satisfaction of a 
demand, for saving a penalty or forfeiture ; 
as, to tender the amount of rent or debt. 

TEN'DER, a. [Fr .tendre; It. tenero ; Fort. 

I biro; Ir. & Gaelic, tin ; W. tyner; L. tener ; 
allied probably to thin, L. tenuu, W : tenau ; 

Ar. ^ jj wadana, to bo soft or thin. 
Class Dn. No. 12. and see No. 25.J 

1. Soft; easily impressed, broken, bruited 
or injured , not nrm or hard ; as, lender 
plants; tender flesh ; tender grapes. Deut. 
xxxii. Cant. ii. 

2. Very sensible to impression and pain ; m 
easily pained. 

Our bodies are not naturally more tender 
than our faces. L'Retrange. 

3. Delicate ; effeminate ; not hardy or able 
to endure hardship. 

The tender and delicate woman among you. 

Deut. xxviil. 

4. Weak; feeble; as, fender age. Gen.xxxiii. 

5. Young and carefully educated. Pruv. iv. 

6. Susceptible of the softer passions, os love, 
compassion, kindness ; compassionate ; pi- 
tiful ; easily afTected by the distress** of 
another, or auxious for another’s good ; as, 
the tender kindness of tho church ; a ten- 
der heart. 

7. Compassionate ; easily excited to pity, 
forgiveness of favor. 

The Lord is pitiful, and of tender mercy. 

lamas y. Lukei. 

8. Exciting kind concern. 
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I lore Vaknth* j TSMDKENT, n. Attendance; can. [Ok.] TEN'ON, n. [Fr. from tent, htimeo, to 

HU life ’« as tender to m« as his aoul. Shak. HaU. hold.] 

9. Expressive of the softer passions; as, a TENDON, a. [L. fendo; Or. war; from In butldmg and cabinet work, the and of a 

tender strain. rum, L. teneo, Undo/] piece of timber, which is fitted to a mor- 

10. Careflil to gave inviolate, or not to in- In anatomy, a hard insensible cord or bundle tise for insertion, or inserted, for fastening 

jure , with of. Be tender of your .neigh- of fibers, by which a muscle is attached to two pieces of timber together. The form 
bor’s reputation. a bone. of a tenon is various, as square, dove- 

The civil authority should be tender <f the TEN'DRAC, n. An animal of the hedgehog tailed, &c. 

_ honor of God and religion. TUktson. kind, found in the East Indies. TEN'OR, a. [L. tenor, from teneo, to hold ; 

1 1 . Gentle; mild ; unwilling to pain. Diet. Nat. Hitt. that is, aholding on in a oontinued course ; 

You that are sotendsr o’er his follies, TENDRIL, n. [Fr. tendron, from tent, to Fr. teneur; It tenore ; 8p. tenor.} 

,oA". n ! Te L d ° him J 00d - hold.] 1. Continued run or cumn^; whole course 

ii. Apt to give pun ; as, that is a tender ^ ^ or of a vine or other climb- or strain. We understand a speaker’s in- 

subject; things that are tender and un- j D g or creeping plant; a filiform spiral tention or views from the tenor of his con- 

pieumg. Bacon. ghoot, that winds round another body. venation, that is, from the general course 

13. Adapted to excite feeling or sympathy, Tetidrih or claspers are given to plant* of his ideas, orgeneral purport of his speech, 

pathetic; as, tender expressions ; tender ex- t jj at have weak stalks. Ray. \ Does not the whole tenor of the divine law 

, , , They are also given to creeping vines positively require humility and meekness to aU 

f0T *^ c *P t&nce ' which require support on the earth. DMn? Sprat. 

1 LN DErUHE ARTED, a. [tender and tendril 0> Clasping; climbing; as a 2 - Stamp; character. The oon venation was 
Aeart.] tendril. Dyer. of the same tenor as that of the preceding 

1. Having great sensibility ; susceptible of TEN'EBROUS, } o. [L. tenebrosus, from day- 

impressions or influence. TF.NE'BRIOUS, ) tenebue, darkness.] Thu success would look like chance, if it 

— When Rehoboam was young and tender- , . pl (M , rnv Youna were not Perpetual and always of the nmr 

hearted, and could not withstand them. TtmoVniiniTONTFSiU i * tenor. Dryden . 

2 Chron xiil 1 n. Darkness; gloom. 3. Sense contained; purport; substance, 

2. Very susceptible of the softer passions of . rw..T„»T general course or drift; as, close attention 

love.Jityorlmdue*. TfcN’B MBOT , »■ [Pr.; Low L. 8 ^ w „ f ft(| w«n,nt» 

"Z cZ^c^atio., .Mid- “>»* dxedutad .ceardiag to U,eir form 

TENDER-HEARTEDNESS, ».. Suscepti- ing for a habitation; or an apartment in a c or * fild me ^ the bon ^ f 

bibty of the softer passions. building, used by one family. —When it is paid according to the tenor. 

TEND'ERING, ppr. Offering for accept- 2. A house or lands depending on a manor; r 8 Shak. 

anco. or a fee farm depending on a superior. 4. [Fr. tenor.} In music, the natural pitch 

TENDERLING, n. A fondling; one made C V C - of a man’s voice in singing; hence, the part 

tender by too much kindness. 3. In low, any species of permanent proper- 0 f a tune adapted to a man’s voice, the 

2. The first horns of a deer. ty that may beheld, os land, houses, rents, fl6 cond of the four parts, reckoning from 

TEN'DERLOIN, n. A tender part of flesh commons, an office, an advowson, a fran- t h e base, and originally the air, to which 

in the hind quarter of beef. chise, a right of common, a peerage, &c. the other parts were auxiliary. 

TENDERLY, ado. With tenderness, mild- These are called free or frank tenements. 5 The persons who sing the tenor, ortho 

ly; gently ; softly; in a mannor not to in- The thing held 1* a tenement, and the possess- instrument that plavs it 


TEN'ON, n. [Fr. fran tent, hfieneo, to 
hold.} 

In budding and cabinet work, the m& of a 
piece of timber, which is fitted to a mor- 
tise for insertion, or inserted, for fastening 
two pieces of timber together. The form 
of a tenon is various, as square, dove- 


You that are so tender o’er Ills follies. 

Will never do him food. Shak. 

12. Apt to give pain ; as, that is a tender 

subject; things that are tender and un- 
pleasing. Bacon. 

13. Adapted to exdto feeling or sympathy , 
pathetic; as, tender expressions ; tender ex- 
postulations. 

TEND'ERED, d». Offered for acceptance. 


2. Very susceptible of the softer passions of 
love, pity or lundness. 

Be ye kind one to another, and tender-hearted. 

Eph. iv 

TENDER-HEARTEDNESS, ».. Suscepti- 


thatis, a holding on in a oontinued course; 
Fr. teneur; It tenore ; 8p. tenor. 1 

1. Continued run or currency; whole course 
or strain. We understands speaker’s in- 
tention or views from the tenor of his con- 
versation, that is, from the general course 
of his ideas, orgeneral purport of his speech. 

1 Does not the whole tenor of the divine law 
positively require humility and meekness to all 
men t Sprat. 

2. Stamp; character. The conversation was 
of the same tenor as that of the preceding 
day. 

Thu success would look like cbemje, if it 
were not perpetual and always of the seme 
tenor. Dryden. 


bibty of the softer passions. 

TEND'ERING, ppr. Offering for accept- 
ance. 

TEN'DERLING, n. A fondling; one made 
tender by too much kindness. 

2. The first horns of a deer. 

TEN'DERLOIN, n. A tender part of flesh 
in the hind quarter of beef. 

TEN'DERLY, ado. With tenderness, mild- 
ly; gently; softly; in a mannor not to in- 


Bld me tear the bond. 

— When it is paid according to the tenor. 

Shak. 

4. [Fr. tenor.} In music, the natural pitch 
of a man’s voice in singing; hence, the part 
of a tune adapted to a man’s voice, the 
second of the four parts, reckoning from 
the base, and originally the air, to which 
the other parts were auxiliary. 

5. The persons who sing the tenor, or the 


u,1,, k uc,u instrument that plays it 

jure or give pain. ° r edit * tenant, and the manner of possesion TENSE a . f L . tauua from Undo, to 

Brutus tenderly reproves. Pope. ia called tenure. Blockstone. ntre tch.} 

2. Kindly; with pity or affection. TENEMENT'AL, o. Pertaining to tenanted Stretched; strained to stiffheas ; rigid; not 

TENDERNESS, 1*. The state of being ten- lands; that is or may he held by tenants. lax; as, a tense fiber. 

der or easily broken, bruised or injured , Tenemental lands they dutributed among For the free passage of the sound Into the ear, 
softness; brittleness; as, the tenderness of their tenants Blockstone. it is requisite that the tympanum be tense 

a thread; the tenderness of flesh. TENEMENT'ARY, a. That is or may be Holder. 

2 The state of being easily hurt; soreness , leaned, held by tenants. Spelman. TENSE, n. tens, [corrupted from Fr. temps, 

aa, the tenderness of flesh when bruised or TENKU'ITY, n. Tenderness. [Vofinuse.] L. tempos.} 

inflamed. TENES'MUS, n. [L. literally a straining or In grammar, time, or .a particular form of a 

,3 Susceptibility of the softer passions ; sen- stretching.] virb, or a combination of words, used to 

sibility. A pain f\il, ineffectual and repeated effort, or express the time of action, or of that which 

Well we know your tenderness of heart a continual and urgent desire to go to is affirmed; or tense is an inflection of 

Shak. stool Core. Cyc verbs by which they are made to signify 

4. Kind attention; anxiety for the good of TEN’ET, n [L. tenet, he holds.] Any opi- or distinguish the time of actions or events, 
another, or to save him from pain. Bacon. nion, principle, dogma or doctrine whicn a The primary simple tenses are three , 

5. Scrupulousness; caution; extreme care person believes or maintains as true; as, those which express time past, present, and 

or ooncera not to give or to commit of- the tenets of Plato or of Cicero. The tenets future; but these admit of modifications, 

fense; as, tenderness of conscience. South. of Christians arc adopted from the Scrip- which differ in different languages. The 

G Cautious core to preserve or not to in- tores, but different interpretations give rise English language is rich in tenses, beyond 


lax; as, a tense fiber. 

For the free passage of the sound Into the ear, 
it is requisite that the tympanum be tense 

Holder. 


jure; as, a tenderness of reputation. to a great diversity of tenets. 

Gov. of the Tongue. TEN'FoLD, a. [ten and /old.] 


Gov. of the Tongue. 

7. Softness of expression ; pathos. more. ing tense or stretched to stiffhess ; stiff- 

TENDING, ppr. Having a certain direc- Fire kindled into tenfold rage Milton. ness; opposed to laxness ; as, the tenseness 

tion ; taking care of. TEN'NANTITE, n. [from Tennant.} A of a strmg or fiber; tens enes s of the skin. 

TENDING, ft. In seaman’s language, a subspecies of gray copper; a mineral of Sharp 

swinging round or movement of a ship a lead color, or iron black, massive or TENS'IBLE, a. Capable of being extended, 
upon her anchor. crystaliaed, found in Cornwall, England. Bacon. 

IKNDINOUS, a. [Fr. tendmeux; It tends- Ure. TENS'! LE, a. Capable of extension. Bacon 

wow; from L. tendsnes, tendons, from ten- TENNIS, n. [If this word is from L. teneo, TEN'SION, ft. [Fr. from L. temio, tendo.} 
do, to stretch.] Fr.<«t*r, it must be from the sense of hold- 1. The act of stretching or straining; as, the 

1 . Pertaining to a tendon; partaking of the ing on, continuing to keep in motion.] tension of the muscles. 

nature of tendons. f. play in which a ball is driven continually 2. The state of being stretched or strained to 

2. Full of tendons; sinewy; as, nervous and or kept in motion by rackets. stiffhess; or the state of being bent or 

tendinous part*. Wiseman. TENNIS, e. t. To drive a ball. Spenser. strained; as, different degrees of tension 


v&b, or a combination of words, used to 
L effort, or express the time of action, or of that which 

to go to is affirmed ; or tense is an inflection of 

'oxe. Cyc verbs by which they are made to signify 
Any opi- or distinguish the time of actions or events, 
le whicn a The primary simple tenses are three, 

1 true ; as, those which express time past, present, and 

The tenets future; but these admit of modifications, 

the Scrip- which differ in different languages. The 

ns give rise English language is rich in tenses , beyond 

any other language in Europe. 

Ten times TENSENESS, n. tensfnes*. The state of be- 


ing tense or stretched to stiffhess; stiff- 
ness ; opposed to laxness ; as, the tenseness 
of a strmg or fiber; tenseness of the skin. 


upon her anchor. 

TENDINOUS, a. [Fr. tendmeux ; It tends- 
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la taunt*; the greater to th« dargy in England, aa it was to the Tepid mi ner al tauter* am web M have J*« 

JH J?* * * m ® c * • cnt * sound. priests among the IsmelHes. sen* IWe cold than eoamoa mmt, Cpe. 

TKwSfvS* 0 * ,v _ *** t H 0C ^ v# rf *• **1*. “ TEPIDNESS, a. Modsmte warmth.- lake- 

TENSIVE, *. Giving the actuation of ten- terval comprehending nine comoint de- trarrauMaT Jfifo rf/f 

mao, edfibees or contmetaon ; as, a teams grow, or ten sounds, dtatonieaUy divided. TE'POR, n. [L.] Geotle boat: moderate 

paai» Finer. But by. L J ArhtsB knot. 

TENS'OR, M. In am a t e my, a muscle that ex- TENTH'LY, tide. In the tenth place. TKR'APIIIM, n. [Hob.] Household deities 
-ri2 l «t»V tre J chw a P* rt „ . a TENTI6TNOUS, «. [L. Untie* a itwtch- or image*. 

TENSUJLE, the aame ae Tens**, andj not ^g.] Stiff; stretched! [Holm me.] Diet. TERATOL'OGY, n. [Gr. rtfstf, a prodigy, 

TENT M rw urn frotn^ TENT'ORY.u. [L. tentorium.] The awn- «ndX*yo f , (Wirte/) 

Fr ingofatent. 1 Evelyn. Bombait inlanguwe ; affectation ot aub- 

' L ‘ tenton,m ' fr01 * TENT'WdKT, a. [tent and wort.'} A plant Km«ty. [Not used] 

Undo, tostretch. j . . of the genus Asnlenium. ThRCE, n. ten. [Sp. tercia ; Fr. Here, 

TENUlXLIOU P sTrL.I«.i. ,*i fill- «•"». * 4 M-l 

oaavaa or other coarae cloth, stretched ■* „ • .»/ . A cask whose content* in> 42 nlliui*. th« 


n«j^ rng.j oun; arrweneo. L^vwriuwsr.j set ct. i dba a uju uu i , n. [ur. ngmf, a prong 

TENT m r W w TENTORY, n. [L. tentorium.-} The awn- and )u»y«f, dkcoone^ 

Fr ingofatent. 1 Evelyn. Bombaat in languun ; affectation ot au 

L ‘ tentomm * fr01 “ TENrWdRT, a. [tent and wo#*.] A plant W»«ty. [Not used.] Basle 

,^ZvT?±.n.UA. of th. e«iiua Aiplenhim. TKRCE, n. tm. [Sp. tercia ; Fr. iui 


canvaa or other coarae cloth, ctret 


A cask whose content! are 42 gallons, the 


lodged in tents forty yean, while they were 
in die desert 

2. In surgery, a roll of lint or linen, uaed to 
dilate an opening in the flesh, or to pre- 
vent the healing of an opening from which 
matter or other fluid is discharged. Cyc. 

TENT, n. [Sp. tint* deep colored, from L. 
ttnetus } 


ER'CEL,*. [Fr. tiers, third ; ao named from 
hit amallneas ] The male of the common 
Calcon ( Falco peregrinus). Ed. Ettcyc. 
ERCE-MAJOR, n. A sequence of the 


thinness, applied to a broad substance, and £7" a , T 

slenderness, applied to one that is long; TER CE-M A J OR, n. A sequence of the 
as, the tenuity of iwper or of a loaf; the t ^ c * rd- * rw , .. , „ 

tenuity of a hair or filament. TEREBINTH, i». [Fr. terebinths; Gr. Trjt- 

2. Rarity; rareness; thinness, a* of a fluid; Cisdaf*] The turpentine tree. Spenser. 
as, the tenuity of the air in the higher ro- TEREHINTHINATK, a. Terchinthinc ; 
gions of the atmosphere ; the tenuity of impregnated with the qualities of tur]>cn- 
th<f blood. Bacon. tiue. Jtammj. 


A kind of wine of a deep red color, chiefly 3. Poverty. [JVotisiMA] A'. Charles. TEREBINTH INE, a. [E. terebmthmm, 

V4r.i u I tpvm ;r\i iv _ r i 1 TV,,,. • . mu ii . from ierehintkina tumentino.l 


from Galicia or Malaga in Spain. 

TENT, v. i. To lodge as in a tent; to taber- 
nacle. Shah. 


TEN'UOUS, a. [L. /«»««.] Thin ; small ; from terebinthina, turpentine.! 

minute. Brown. Pertaining to turpentine; consisting of tur- 

2. Rare pontine, or partaking of its qualities. 


TENT, v. t. To probe; to search as with a TEN'URE, n. [Fr. from tenir, L. lento, to TEIt'EBRATE, «. 1. f L. terebro, tero.] To 
tent; as, to tent a wound. hold.] bore; to perforate with a gimlet. [Little 

* ’ ’ ’ Shak. J. A liolditi ’ ” * * ’ 


tent; as, to tent a wound. hold.] 

I’ll tent him to the quirk. Shak. 1 . A h 

2. To keep open with a tent. Wiseman. of bol 

TENTACLE, n. [Tech L. fenlarnla.] Afili- r,or - 
form process or organ, simple or branched, m ®y. 1 
on the bodies of various animals of the sulvsis 
Linnseon class Vermes, and of Cuvier’s 51 mc 
Molluscs, Annclides, Echinodermata, Ac- ‘h 1 * 1 
tmia, Medusa*, Polypi, Ac. either an organ 
of feeling, prehension or motion, sometimes *ervicj 
round the mouth, sometimes on other parts °]i v “ 

of the body. ofcou 

TENT’AflE, n. An encampment. [ l r nu- ,mre 1 
eual ] Drayton. tpnu " 

TENTATION, n. [Fr. from L tent at w, 
tento, to try.] Trial ; temptation, [f.ittle *° r T bl>t 

used.l Brown 1 

TENr ATIVE, a. [Fr ] Trying; essaying. are hfl 
TENTATIVE, n. An essay , tnal Berkeley. th 

TENTED, a. Covered or furnished with P 
tents ; as soldiers. cular i 

2. Covered with tents; as, a tented field. exclus 
TENT'EIt, h. [L tendo, tentus, to stretch.] by fee 
A hook for stretching cloth on a frame. hold, l 
To be on the tenters, to be on the stretch ; 2. The 

to be m distress, uneasiness or -suspense . which 

Hudibras. lord ot 
TENT'ER, v. t. To hang or stretch on 3. Man 
tenters. Bacon. lute g( 

TENTER, r. i. To admit extension. by a p 

Woolen cloths will tenter. Baron. TEP Eri 

TENTERED, pp. Stretched or hung on warm, 
tenters. The act 

TENTE&-GROUND, n. Ground on which tepid o 
tenters are erected. TEPEF1 

TENTERING, ppr. Stretching or banging moden 
on tenters. TEPEF1 

TENTH, a. [from ten.] The ordinal of ten ; warm. 

the first after the ninth. TEPID, 

TENTH, «. The tenth part warm ; 

2. Tithe; the tenth part of annual produce ModenU 
or increase. The Unth of income ie payable hath; I 

Vot. II. 


bon* ; to perforate i 


{ [. In Engluh law , the manner used.] Derham 

ands and tenements ofasupc- TERKHRATIQN, n. The act of boring, 
rior. All the species of ancient tenures f 


rior. All the species of ancient tenures 
may be reduced to four, three of which 
subsist to this day. 1 . Tenure by knight 
service, which was the most honorable. 
Tins is now' abolished. 2. Tenure in free 
socage, or by a certain and determinate 
service, which is either free and honorable, 


[ Little used.] Baron. 

TERKURATULITE, n. Fossil terebratula, 
a kind of shell. 

TEltE'DO, ». [L. from tero, to wear.] A 
worm that bores and penetrates the bottom 
of ships ; or rather a genus of worms, so 
called. 


or villein and base. 3. Tenure by copy TEll'EK, n. A water fowl with long legs, 
of court roll, o-copj bold tenure. 4. 'It- tKR'KT, \ a. [L .teres.] Round and te- 
nure in ancient deni am. There was also TERETE, ) permg , columnar , as the 
tenure in frankalmoign, or free alms. The ,tem of a plant. Murtyn. 

tenure in free and common socage has ah- TK R6EM'INAI>, ) a. [L. Urgeminus \ 
sorbed mos of the others. Jitao kslona. TEROKM'JN ATE, / Thrice double; as 

In the Umted States, almost all lands a trrgfmnatf | ca f/ Martyn. 

are held in fee simple ; not of a supenor, 'pEHflEMMNOUS, «. f supra.] Threefold. 


imgn, or free alms. The ,tem of a plant. Martyn. 

common socage has ah- TK Rf,EM'lNAL, > a. [L. Urgeminus | 
others. Blue kslona. T ER6EMTNATE, / Thrice double; as 

itninm nlmAaf ml] Imtirlu . .. 9 


but the whole right and title to the pro- 
perty being vested in the owner. 

Tenure in general, theu, is the parti- 


TEKOEM'INOUS, a. fsupra.] Threefold. 
TERM PATOUS, a. Teraifetous plants, are 
such os bear their seeds on the back of 


cular manner of holding real estate, as by I (L iernum 

Zv er, ai fe bvci o ' 

by fee_ tail, by curtesy, in dower, by copy- . ? . J , , 


by tee tail, by curtesy, in dower, by copy- 
hold, by lease, at will, &c. 

2. The consideration, condition or service 
which the occupier of land gives to his 
lord or superior tor the use of his land. 

3. Manner of holding in general. In abso- 
lute governments, men liold their rights 
by a precarious tenure. 

TEPEFAL'TI ON, n. [L. lepefacto; tepidus, 
warm, and facto, to make ] * 

The act or operation of warming, making 
tepid or moderately warm. 

TEPEFY, v. t. [L. Upefacio .] To make 
moderately warm. Goldsmith. 

TEPEFY, e. i. To become moderately 

TEPID, a. [L. Upidm, from Ups* to be 
wans; Rtm.toplyu.') 

Moderately warm; lukewarm ; at, a Upid 
hath; Upid rays; Upid vapor*. 


I such os bear their seeds on the back of 
their leaves, ns ferns. Cyc 

TERGIVERSATE, v. i. [L tergum, the 
hack, and verto, to turn.] To shift; to prac- 4 
tice evasion. [Little used! Bailey. 
TERGIVERSATION, n. A shifting; shift, 
subterftlge , evasion. 

Writing is to be preferred before verbal con- 
ferences, ss being more free from passion and 
tersieersatim. Brcmhall. 

2. Change ; fickleness of conduct. 

The colonel, after ail his tergiversation, lost 
his life in the king’s service. Clarendon. 

TERM, n. [Or. rtytm; Fr. terms ; It, ter- 
mine ; Sp. termmo; L. terminus, a limit or 
boundary ; W. tero, tervyn, from Urv, ex- 
treme.] 

1. A limit ; a bound or boundary? the ex- 
tremity of any thing; that which Unite its 
extent 

Cyrupttea fa a r sdp m esl te generation, and 
they two a re at nature's two tame or bounda- 
ries. Bacon. 

2. The time tor which nay thing lasts; any 



TER 


TER 


TER 


limited time; as, the term of five yean; 
the term of life. 

3 . In geometry, a point or line that limits. 
A line is the term of a superficies, and a 
superficies is the term of a solid. 

4. In law, the limitation of an estate : or 
rather the whole time or duration of an 
estate ; as, a lease for the term of life, for 
the term of three lives, for the term of 
twenty-one years. 

6. In law, the time in which a court is held 
or open for the trial of causes. In Eng- 
land, there are four terms in the year ; 
Hilary term, from January 23d to Febru- 
ary 12th ; Easter term, from Wednesday, 
fortnight after Easter, to the Monday next 
after Ascension-day ; Trinity term, from 
Friday next after Trinity Sunday to the 
Wednesday, fortnight after; and Michael- 
mas term, from November 6th to the 28th. 
These terms are observed by the courts 
of king's bench, the common pleas and 
exchequer, but not by the parliament, the 
chancery or by inferior courts. The rest of 
the year is called vacation. In the United 
States, the terms to bo observed by the 
tribunals of justice, are prescribed by the 
statutes of congress and of the several 
states. 

6. In universities and colleges, the time du- 
ring which instruction is regularly given to 
students, who are obliged by the statutes 
and laws of the institution to attend to the 
recitations, lectures and other exercises. 

7. In grammar, a word or expression ; that 
which fixes or determines ideas. 

In painting, the greatest beauties cannot be 
always expressed foi want of terms. Dryden. 

8. In the arte, a word or expression that 
denotes something peculiar to an art ; as, 
a technical term . 

9. In logic, a syllogism consists of three 
terms, the major, the minor, and the mid- 
dle. The predicate of the conclusion is call- 
ed the major term, because it is the most 
general, and the subject of the conclusion 
is called the minor term, because it is less 
general. These are called the extremes ; 
and the third term, introduced as a com- 
mon measure between them, is called the 
mean or middle term. Thus in the follow- 
ing syllogism : 

Every vegetable is combustible; 

Every tree is a vegetable ; 

Therefore every tree it combustible ; 
Combustible is the predicate of the con- 
clusion, or themcQor term ; every tree is the 
minor term ; vegetable is the middle term. 

Hedge's Logic. 

10. In architecture, a kind of statues or co- 

lumns adorned on the top with the figure 
of a head, either of a man, woman or satyr. 
Terms are sometimes used as consoles, and 
sustain entablatures; and sometimes as 
statues to adorn gardens. Cyc. 

11. Among the ancients, terms, termininu- 
liares , were the heads of certain divinities 
placed on square land-marks of stone, to 
mark the several stadia on roads. These 
were dedicated to Mercury, who was sup- 
posed to preside over highways. * Cyc. 

12. In algebra , a member of a compound 
quantity ; as, a, in a+b; or ah, in ab-f cd. 

Day. 


13. Among physicians, the monthly courses 
of females are called terms. Dailey. 

14. In contracts, terms, in the plural, are 
conditions; propositions stated or promises 
made, which when assented to or accepted 
by another, settle the contract and hind 
the parties. A. engages to build a house 
for B. for a specific sum of money, in a 
given time ; these are his terms. When B. 
promises to give to A. that sum for building 
the house, he has agreed to the terms / the 
contract is completed and binding upon 

[ both parties. 

Terms of proportion, in mathematics, are 

> such numbers, letters or quantities as are 
compared one with another. 

To make terms, to come to an agreement. | 
To come to terms , to agree *, to come to an i 
agreement 

To bring to terms, to reduce to submission 
or to conditions. 

TERM, v. t. To name ; to call ; to denomi- 
nate. 

Men term what is beyond the limits of the 
universe, imaginary space. Locke. 

TER'MAGANCY, n. [from termagant.] 
Turbulence ; tumultuousness ; as, a violent 
termagancy of temper. Baker 

TER'MAGANT, a. [In Sax. tip or typ is 
a deity, Mars or Mercury, and a prince or 
lord. As a nrefix, it augments the sense 
of words, ana is equivalent to chief or very 
great. The Sax. maian, Eng. may, is a 
verb denoting to be able, to prevail ; from 
the sense of Btraining, striving or driving. 
Qu. the root of stir.] 

Tumultuous ; turbulent ; boisterous or furi- 
ous; quarrelsome; scolding. 

The eldest was a termagant, imperious, pro- 
digal, profligate wench. Arbuthnot. 

TER'MAGANT, n. A boisterous, brawling, 
turbulent woman. It seems in Shakspeare 
to have been used of men. In ancient 
farces and puppet-shows, termagant was a 
vociferous, tumultuous deity. 

She threw his periwig into the fire. Well, 
said he, thou art a brave termagant. Tatter. 

The sprites of fiery termagants In flame — 
Pope 

TERM'ED,pp Called; denominated. 

TERM'F.H, n One who travels to attend a 
court term. Spenser. 

TERM'ER, 1 n. One who has an estate for 

TERM'OR, J a term of years or life. 

Blackstone. 

TERM'-FEE, n. Among lawyers, a fee or 
certain sum charged to a suitor for each 
term his cause is in court. 

TERMINABLE, a. [from term.'} That may 
be bounded ; limitable. Diet 

TERMINAL, a. [from L. terminus.'] In 
botany , growing at the end of a branch or 
stem ; terminating ; as, a terminal scape, 
Rower or spike. Martyn. 

2. Forming the extremity ; as, a terminal 
edge. 

TERMINATE, v. t [Ft. terminer / L. ter- 
mmo ; Sp. termsnar ; It. fermtnare ; from 
L. terminus, W. tervyn.] 

1. To bound ; to limit, to set the extreme 
point or side of a thing ; as, to terminate a 
surface by a tine. 

v 2. To end; to put an end to ; as, to termi- 
nate a controversy. 


TERMINATE, v.l To be Suited; to end; 
to oome to the farthest point in apace; as, 
aline terminates at the equator; the torrid 
cone terminates at the tropics. 

2. To end; to does; to cone to a Huh in 
time. The session of congress, every se- 
cond year, must terminate on the third of 
March. 

The wisdom of this world, its design* and 
efficacy, terminate on this rids heaven. South. 

TERMINATED, pp. Limited; bounded; 

TERMINATING, ppr. Limiting; ending; 
concluding. 

TERMINATION, n. The act of limiting or 
setting bounds; the act of ending or con- 
cluding. 

2. Bound ; limit in space or extent; as, die 
termination of a tine. 

3. End in time or existence ; as, the termi- 
nation of the year or of life ; the termina- 
tion of happiness. 

4. In grammar, the end or ending of a word; 
the syllable or letter that ends a word. 
Worcls have different terminations to ex- 
press number, time and sex. 

6. End; conclusion; result 

6. Last purpose. White. 

7. Word; term. [Afot in use.] Shah. 

TERMINA'TIONAL, a. Forming the end 

or concluding syllable. Walker. 

TERM'INATlVE, a. Directing termina- 
tion. Bp. Bust. 

TERM'INATIVELY, adv. Absolutely; so 
os not to respect any thing else. Taylor. 

TERM'INATOR, n. In astronomy, a name 
sometimes given to the circle of Olumina- 
tion, from its property of terminating the 
boundaries of tight and darkness. Cyc. 

TERM'INER, n. A determining; as, in 
oyer and terminer. 

TERMING, opr. Calling; denominating. 

TERM'INIST, n. In ecclesiastical htstory, a 
sect of Christians who maintain that God 
lias fixed a certain term for the probation 
of particular persons, during which time 
they have the offer of grace, but after 
winch God no longer wills their salvation. 

Cyc. 

TERMINOLOGY, n. [L. termmus, or Gr. 

and Tisys;.] The doctrine of terms ; 
a treatise on terms. 

2. In natural history, that branch of the 
science which explains all the terms used 
in the description of natural objects. 

Ed. Encyc. 

TERMINTHUS, n. [Gr. rs^/xitdos, a pine 
nut.] 

In surgery, a large painful tumor on the skin, 


thought to resemble a pine nut Cyc. 

TERm'LESS, a. Unlimited ; boundless ; as, 
termless joys. Raleigh. 

TERM'LY, a. Occurring every term ; as, a 
termly foe. Bacon. 

TERMLY, adv. Term by term ; every term ; 
as, a foe termly given. Bacon. 

TERN, n. [L. sterna .] A common name of 
certain aquatic fowls of the genns Sterna ; 
as the great tern or sea swallow, (S. hinm- 
do , ) the black tern, the lesser tern, or 
hooded tern, and the foolish tern, or noddy, 
(S. siohda.) The brown ten, or brown 
gull, (S. obscure,) is considered as the 
young of the pewit gull or sea-crow, be- 
fore molting. Ed. Encyc. 
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T *r * i k tern, or time by three; 

«pr««^ the number of leaves* each 

whoriorsat 

dOTC g gowf °g tog-tto ftom 

growing three and three to- 

tS^ASLY, a. [L. Urmriu,, of 
Proceeding by threes; oonsfoting of three. 
The ternary number, in antiquity, was es- 
teemed a symbol of perfection and held in 
great veneration. Cvc 

5to’>‘£ r&rai 

TERN'ATE, a. [L. ismus, term.] In bota- 
jry, a tansole leaf is one that has three 
leaflets on a petiole, as in trefoil, straw- 
berry, bramble, Ac, There are leaves also 
bUemate and tritemate, having three tor- 
nato or three bite mate leaflets. Martin. 

These leaves must not be confounded 
with folia tamo, which are leaves that 
grow three together in a whorl, on a stem 
or branch. Qyc. 

T mate bat, a species of bat of a large kind, 
found in the isle Teraate, and other East 
India isles. [See Fampyre.] 

Terra Japonic a, catechu, so called. 

Terra Lemnia, a species of red bolar earth. 
Terra ponderoea, baryte ; heavy spar. 

Terra Sienna, a brown bole or ocher from 
Sienna in Italy. 

TER'RACE, a. [Fr. terrasse ; It lerraxxo 


— a *** L* *• ' ««« , terraxxo; 

Sp. terrado ; from L. terra, the earth.] 

1. In gardening, a raised bank of earth with 

sloping sides, laid with turf, and graveled 
on the top for a walk. Cyc. 

2. A balcony or open gallery. Johnson. 

3. The flat roof of a house. AH the build- 
ings of the Oriental nations are covered 

where people walk or sleep 
TER RACE, e. t. To form into a terrace. 

2; To «pen to the air and light Wotton, 
TER RACED, pp. Formed into a terrace 
having a terrace. Thomson. 

TEtt'RACING, ppr. Forming into a ter- 
race ; opening to the air. 

TER'RAPIN, n. A name given to a species 
of tide-water tortoise. 

TERRAQUEOUS, «. [L. terra, earth, and 
oyao, water ; W. Ur, Sans, data, earth.] 
Consisting of land and water, as the globe 
or earth. This epithet is given to the 
earth in regard to the surface, of which 
more than three fifths consist of water, 
and the remainder of earth or solid mate- 
rials. 

TER'RAR, n. A register of lands. (Not in 
**•3 _ Cornel 

TERRE-BLUE, n. [Fr. terre, earth, and 

blue.! 

A kind of earth. Woodward. 

TERRE-MOTE, m. [L. terra, earth, and 
motus, motion.] 

[H°* *" «#.] Corner. 
TERRE-pLeIN, \ a. [Fr. terre, earth, and 
TERRE-PLAIN, / olein, fUL] In forts- 
/cation, the top, platform or honxontal sur- 
** ef a rampart, on which the cannon 

IM hllMul 


TERKE-TEN'ANT, 

TER-TKN'ANT, 


lNT, > n. [Fr. terre-tenant.] 
r, j One who has the 
km of land; the occupant 


TER 

I T^RRE-VERTE, n. [Fr, Am, earth, and 

I nerd, aerie, green.] 

A species of green earth, need by painters. 
It m an indurated day, found in the earth i 
in lerge flat messes, imbedded in strata of 
other specie* of earth. It is of a fine re- 
gular structure, and of a smooth glossy sur- 
«ce- It it found ha Cyprus, France and 

TERCEL, n. [from tom*.] Little earth, ^a 
magnet of a ]ust spherical figure, and so 


Tfi E 


■ placed that its poles, equator, Ac. corre- 
_ *P°"5i »**<tly to those of the world. 

! TERRE'NE, a. [L. terrenus, from terra, W 
Ur, earth.] 

1. Pertain&g to the earth ; earthy ; as, ter- 
rene substance. 

2. Earthly; terrestrial. 

Ood nt before him a mortal and Immortal 

Ufc, a nature celestial and terrene. Rakish. 
TER'REOUS, a. [L. terms, from terra, 
earth.] 

Earthy , consisting of earth; as, terreous sub- 
stances ; terreow particles. Brown. 

TERRESTRIAL, a. [L. terrestris , from 
terra, the earth.] 

1. Pertaining to the earth; existing on the 
earth; as, terrestrial animals; bodies ter- 
restrial. 1 Cor. xv. 

2. Consisting of earth; as, the terrestrial 

globe. I 

3. Pertaining to the world, or to the present 
state, sublunary. Death puts an end to 
all terrestrial scenes. 

TERRESTRIALLY, ado. After an earthly 
manner. More. 

TERRESTRIOUS, «. Earthy. [Little used.) 

2. Pertaining to the earth ; being or living 
krrestrial. Broom. 

TER RIBLE, a. [Fr. from L. terribilis, from 
terreo , to frighten.J 

1. Frightfttl; adapted to excite terror 
dreadful ; formidable. 

Prudent in peace, and terrible in war. Prior. 
The form of the image was terrible. Dan. ii. 
Adapted to impress dread, terror or 
solemn awe and reverence. 

The Lord thy God is among you, a mighty 
God and terrible. Deut. vii. 

Let them praise thy great and terrible 
for it is holy. Ps. xeix. 

He hath done for thee these great and terrible 
things, which thine eyes have seen. Deut x. 

I. adv. Severely ; very ; so as to give pain 
\ **i terrible cold ; a colloquial phrase . 

TER'IUBLENESS, n. Dreadfolness; for- 
midablenoss ; the quality or state of being 
. terrible , as, the ternblenes* of a sight 
I TER'RIBLY, adv. Dreadfully ; m a manner 
1 to excite terror or fright 

When he arise th to shake terribly the earth. 

2. Violently ; very greatly, 
i The poor man squalled terribly. Swift. 
TERHIER, n. [Fr. from terra, earth.] A 
dog or little hound, that creeps into the 
ground afar animal. that burrow. Dryden. 

2. A lodge or hole where certain animals, as 
flaws, rabbits, badgers and the like, secure 
themaelrea. Cue. 

3- Origmalim, a collection of acknowledg- 
of the vassals or tenants of a iord- 
smp,. c o ntaining the rent* and sendees they 
owed to the fort, Ac ; at present, s book 
or roll in which the loads of private per- 


sons or cocpovatiesw are described lgr terir 
aft*, boundaries, number of acres, Ac. Op c. 
4. A wimble, auger or berm. [Lforo.] 


j x me m r t *. 

TERRIFIC *. [L. terryicm, from form 

| terror, and/eew.] 

DreadlW ; causing tenor ; adapted to excite 
great few or dread ; as, a terrific form ; ter- 
rific sight. r 

TERRIFIED, pp, Fri,hbm«l { 

terrify, ». [L. ttmr ud/uw, to 

make.] 

To frighten ; to alarm or shock with far. 
They were terrified and affrighted. 

... Luke xxiv. 

When ye shall hear of wars and commotions, 
be not terrified. Luke «1. Job vil. 

TERTUFY ING, ppr. Frightening; affright- 

TEI&rd'ENOUS, a. [L. terrigena, one bom 
of the earth; terra *i\A gipno.] Earthbom . 

[ produced by the earth. 

[TlSRRITO'RIAL, a. [from territory.] Per- 
taining to territory or land ; as, territorial 
limits; territorial jurisdiction. Toole. 
2. Limited to a certain district. Rights may 
be personal or territorial, 

TERR ITO'RI ALLY. adv. In regard to ter- 
I * hy means of territory. E. Everett. 

TER'IlITORIEI), e. Posses^ of territory 
Selden 

TERRITORY, n. [Fr. territoire / It A Sp 
territorio; L. territorium, from terra, 
earth.] 

1 . The extent or compass of land within the 
bounds or belonging to the jurisdiction oi 
any state, city or other body. 

Linger not in my territories. Shak 

They erected a hou.c within their own tn 
ritory- Hayward 

Arts and sciences took their rise end flourish 
ed only in those small territonte where the pro 
pie were fire*. Swift. 

2. A tract of land belonging to and iindm 

the dominion of a prince or state, lyhig at 
a distance from the parent country or from 
the seat of government ; os, the territorial 
of the Hast India Company ; the territoriee 
of the United States ; the territory of Mbit- 
igan ; Northwest territory. Those districts 
of country, when received into the union 
and acknowledged to be states, lose the 
appellation of territory. 

Constitution of ths United Slates. 
TERROR, n. [L. terror, from terreo , to 
frighten; Fr.terreur, It. terrore.] 

1. Extreme fear; violent dread; fright, 
fear that agitates the body and mind. 

The sword without, snd terror within. 

Deut xsicii 

The terrors of God do set themselves In array 
•gainst ute. Job vi. 

Amase and terror seis’d the rebel host 
_ _ Mitten 

2. That which may exdte dread ; the cause 
of extreme fear. 

Balers are not a terror to good works, but to 
theevlL Rom. sill. 

Those enormous terrore of the Mile. Prior. 

3. In Scripture, the sudden judgments of 
God art eallod terrore. Ps.lxxfiL 

4. Th* threatening of wicked men, or evil 


Th* threatening* _ 
apprehended from them. 1 Pet UL 


5. Awfol mgjeety, calculated to Impress 
far. 2 Cor. v. 
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6. Death ia emphatically styled the kmg of 
terror*. 

TERSE, a. ten. [L. ten me, from tergo, to 
wipe*] 

Cleanly written; neat; elegant without 
pompousness ; as, tene language ; a terte 
style. 

DiffWd, yet tern, poetical, though plain. 

Hart * , 

TERSELY, adv. iert'ly. Neatly. 

TERSENESS, n. iers'ness. Neatness of 
style; smoothness of language. Warton. 

TER-TEN'ANT, n. [Fr. terre and tenant .] 
The occupant of land. 

TERTIALS, n. In ornithology, fe there near 
the junction of the wing with the body. 

TERTIAN, a. [L. tertianus, from lertius, 


TERTIAN, a. [L. tertianus, from lertius, 
third.] 

Occurring every other day ; as, a tertian 
fever. 

TERTIAN, n. A disease or fever whose pa- 
roxysms return e^ery other day; an in- 
termittent occurring after intervals of 
about forty-eight hours. Cyc. Core. 

2. A measure of 84 gallons, the third part 
of a tun. [Ob*.! 

TERTIARY, a. Third ; of the third forma- 
tion. Tertiary mountains are such as re- 
sult from the ruins of other mountains pro- 
miscuously heaped togothcr. Ktrwan. 
Tertiary formation, in geology, a series of 
horizontal strata, more recent than chalk 
beds, consisting chiefly of sand and clay, 
and frequently embracing vast quantities of 
organic remains of the larger animals. It 
comprehends the alluvial formation, which 
embraces those deposits only which have 
resulted from causes still m operation ; 
and the diluvial formation, which is con- 
stituted of such deposit* as are supposed to 
have been produced by the deluge 

1). Olmsted 

TERTIATE, v t. [L. fertius, third ; tcrtio. 
to do every third day.] 

1 . To do any thing the third time. Johnson 

2. To examine the thickness of the metal at 
the muzzle of a gun ; or in general, to exa- 
mine the thickness to ascertain the strength 
of ordnance. 

TES'SELATE, v. t. [L. tessela, a little 
square stone.] 

To form into squares or checkers; to lay 
with checkered work. 

TES'SEL ATED, pp. Checkered, formed in 
little squares or mosaic work ; as, a tesse- 
lated pavement. 

2 In botany, spotted or checkered like a 
chess board ; as, a test elated leaf. Martyn. 

TESSELATION, «. Mosaic work, or the 
operation of making it. Forsyth , Italy. 

TESSERA'IC, a. [L. tessera, a square thing ] 
Diversified by squares ; tesselated. 

Aikyns. 

TEST, n. [L testa, an earthen pot ; It. testa 
or testo ; Fr. ttt.] 

1 In metallurgy, a large cupel, or a vessel 
in the nature of a cupel, formed of wood 
ashes and finely powdered brick dust, in 
which metals are melted for trial and re- 
finement Cyc, 

2. Trial , examination by the cupel ; hence, 
any critical trial and examination/ 

Thy virtue, prince, has stood the test of for- 
tune 

Like purest gold— Addison. 


3. Means of trial. 

Each test and every light her muse will best. 

Dryden. 

4. That with which any thing Is compared 
for proof of its genuineness ; a standard. 

—Life, force and beauty must to all Impart, 
At once the source, the end and Am* of art 

5. Discriminative characteristic ; mJSr\ 
Our test excludes your tribe from benefit 

Dryden. 

6. Judgment; distinction. 

Who would excel, when few can make a test 
Betwixt indifferent writing and the best ? 

Dryden. 

7. In chimistry , a substance employed to de- 

tect any unknown constituent of a com- 
pound, by causing it to exhibit some known 
property. Tims ammonia is a test of cop- 
per, because it strikes a blue color with that 
metal, by which a minute quantity of it 
can be discovered when in combination 
with other substances. D. Olmsted. 

TEST, n. [L. testis, a witness, properly one 
that affirms.] 

In England, an oath and declaration against 
transub8tantiation, which all officers, civil 
and military, are obliged to take within 
six months after their admission. They 
were formerly obliged also to receive the 
sacrament, according to the usage of the 
Church of England. These requisitions 
are made by Stat. 25 Charles II. which is 
culled the test art. The test of 7 Jac. I. 
was removed m 1753. Blackstone. 

TEST, v. t. To compare with a standard , 
to try; to prove the truth or genuineness 
of any tiling by experiment or by some fixed 
principle or standard, as, to test the 
soundness of a principle; to test the vali- 
dity of an argument. 

The tiue way of testing its character, is to 
suppose It [the system] will be persevered in 
Edm. Review 

Experience is the surest standard by which 
to test the real tendency of the existing consti- 
tution Washington' s Address. 

To test this ]tosition — Hamilton, Rep 

In order to test the correctness of this sy- 
stem— Adams' Led 

This expedient hoR been already tested 

Walsh, Rev 

2. To attest and date ; as, a writing tested 
on such u day 

3. In metallurgy, to refine gold or silver by 
means of lead, in a test, by the destruction, 
vitrification or scorification of all extra- 
neous matter. 

TEST'ABLE, a. [L testor. See Testament.'] 
That may be doused or given by will. 

Blackstone 

TESTACEOGllAPHY, n. See TESTA- 
CEOLOGY. 

TESTACEOL'OGY, \ n. [L. testacea, or 
TESTA L'06Y, ) testa, and Gr. Xo- 

Vo *•] 

The science of testaceous vermes, or of those 
soft and simple animals which have a tes- 
taceous covering ; a branch of vermeology. 
[Words thus formed of two languages are 
rathor anomalous, and the first for its length 
is very objectionable.] 

TESTA'CEOUS, a. [L. testaceus, from testa, 
a shell. The primary sense of testa, testis, 

* testor, St o. is to thrust or drive ; hence the 
sense of hardness, compactness, in testa 


and testis j smd hence the tense of attest, 
contest, detest, testator, testament, all imply 
tng a sending, driving, Ac.] 

Pertaining to shells ; consisting of a hard 
•hell, or having a hard continuous shell. 
Testaceous animals are such as have a 
strong thick entire shell, at oys ter s and 
clams; and are thus distinguished from 
crustaceous animals, whose shells are mere 
thin and soft, and consist of several pieces 
jointed, as lobsters. Cyc. 

Testaceous medicines, are all preparations of 
shells and like substances, as the powders 
of crabs' claws, pearl, &c. Encyc. 

TESTAMENT, n. [Fr. from L. testamen- 
tum, from testor, to make a will.] 

1. A solemn authentic instrument in wri- 
ting, by which a person declares his will 
as to the disposal of his estate and effects 
after his death. This is otherwise called 
a will. A testament, to be valid, must be 
made when the testator is of sound mind, 
and it must be subscribed, witnessed and 
published in such manner as the law pre- 
scribes. 

A man iu certain cases may make a valid 
will by words only, and such will is called 
nuncupative. Blackstone 

2. The name of each general division of the 
canonical books of the sacred Scriptures ; 
as, the Old Testament; the New Testament. 
The name is equivalent to covenant, and 
in our use of it, we apply it to the books 
which contnin the ola and new dispensa- 
tions; that of Moses, and that of Jesus 
Christ. 

TESTAMENTARY, «. Pertaining to a will 
or to wills , as, testamentary causes in law. 

2. Bequeathed by will ; given by testament , 
as, testamentary charities. Atterbury. 

3. Done by testament or will. 

Testamentary guardian of a minor, is one 

appointed by the deed or will of a father, 
until the child becomes of age. 

TESTAMENTATION, n. The act or pow- 
er of giving by will. [Little used.] Burke. 

TESTATE, a. [L testatus ] Having made 
and left a will ; as, a person is said to die 
testate. 

TESTATION, n. [L. testatio.] A witness- 
ing or witness. Bp. Hall. 

TESTATOR, n. [L.] A man who makes 
and leaves a will or testament at death. 

TESTATRIX, n. A woman who makes and 
leaves a will at death. 

TEST'ED, pp. Tried or approved by a test. 

Shak. Parkhurst. 

TESTER, n. [Fr. tile, head.] The top co- 
vering of a bed, consisting of some species 
of cloth, supported by the bedstead. 

TESTER, \ n. A French coin, of the value 

TEST'ON, / of about sixpence sterling. 

TESTICLE, n. [L. testiculus; literally a 
hard mass, like testa , a shell] 

The testicles are male organs of generation, 
consisting of glandular substances, whose 
office is to secrete the fecundating fluid. 

Cyc. 

TESTIC'ULATE, a. In botany, shaped like 
a testicle. Lee. 

TESTIFICATION, a. [L. testHkaHo. See 
Testify .] 

The act of testifying or giving testimony or 
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evidence; is, a timet tmtyoatim of our 
homage to God. South. 

TEOTIFICA'TOR, a. 0» whs gives wit- 
ness or evidence. 

TESTIFIED, pp. [from ieett/y.] Ohm in 
evidence ; witnessed; puoUiKed; 
known. 

TESTIFIES, n. [from test#*] One who 
testifies; one who give* testimony or bears 
witness to prove any thing. 

TESTIFY, e. «. [L. Ustytcar; testis and 
facie; It tsetifcars ; So, testijicar.] 

1. To make a solemn declaration, verbal or 
written, to establish some fact; to give tes- 
timony for the purpose of communicating 
to others a knowledge of something not 
known to them. 

Jesus needed not that any should testify of 
uun, for he knew what was in man. John li. 

2. I n judicial proceeding!, to make a solemn 
declaration under oath, for the purpose of j 
establishing or making proof of some fact 
to a court, to give testimony in a cause 
depending before a tribunal. 

One witness shall not testify against any per- 
son to cause him to die. Num xxxv. 

3. To declare a charge against one. 

0 Israel, I will testify against thee. Ps. L 

4. To protest ; to declare against 

1 testified against them in the day wherein 
they sold victuals. Neh. xiil. 

TESTIFY, v. t. To affirm or declare so- 
lemnly for the purpose of establishing a 
fact 

We speak that we do know, and testify that 
we have seen. John Hi. 

2. In law, to affirm or declare under oatli 
before a tribunal, for the purpose of pro- 
ving some fact 

J. To bear witness to ; to support the truth 
of by testimony. 

To tettify the Gospel of the grace of God 

Acts xx. 

4. To publish and declare freely. 

Testifying both to the Jews, and also to the 
Greeks, repentance towards God and faith to- 
wards our Lord Jesus Chrif *. Acts xx. 
TESTIFYING, ppr. Affirming solemnly 
or under oath, for thepurjMise of establish- 
ing a fact; gmng testimony ; bearing wit- 
ness, declaring. 

TESTILY, adv. [from testy. ) Fretfully ; 

peevishly ; with petulance. 
TESTIMONIAL, «• [Fr. from L. testimo- 
nium.] 

A wriung or certificate in favor of one’s 
character or good conduct. Testimonials 
are required ou many occasions. A person 
must have testimonials of his learning and 
good conduct, before he can obtain license 
to preach. Testimonials are to be signed 
by persons of known respectability of j 
character. 

TESTIMONY, n. [L. testimonium.] A 
solemn declaration or affirmation made for 
the purpose of establishing or proving some 
fact Such affirmation in judicial proceed- 
ings, may be verbal or written, but must 
be under oath. Testimony differs from 
evidence ; testmony is the declaration of a 
witness, and evidence is the effect of that 
declaration on the mind, or the degree of 
light which it affords. 

2. Affirmation; declaration. These doc- 
trines are supported by the uniform tesii- 

monysftba&ban. The belief of past Mbts 


most depend on the evidence of human 
testimony , or the te e thumy of historians. 
t. Open attestation ; profession. 

Thou far the tes tmmy ef truth hast borne 
Universal reproach, Milton. 

4. Witness ; Evidence ; proof of some fact 
Shake off the dust under your feet, far a far- 

timsmy against them. Mark vl. 

5. In Scripture, the two tablet of the law. 
Thou shalt put Into the ark the testimoe 

which I shall give thee. EuxL xxv. 

6. The book of the law. 

He brought forth the king’s eon— end gave 
him the testimony. 9 Kings xi. 

7. The Gospel, which testifies of Chriet and 
declares the will of God. 1 Cor. ii. 2 
Tim. i. 

8. The ark. Exod xri. 

9. The word of God ; the Scriptures. 

The testimony of the Lord is sure, making 

wise the simple. Ps. xix. 

10. The laws or procepts of God. “ I love 

thy trstimonise . “I bavo kept thy testi- 
monies ” Psalms. 

1 1 . That which is equivalent to a declara- 
tion , manifestation. 

Sacrifices were appointed by God for a tests- 
monte of his hatred of sin. Clarke. 

12. Evidence suggested to the mind ; as, the 

testimony of conscience 2 ('or. i. 

13. Attestation ; confirmation. 
TESTIMONY, v. t. To witness. [A’ot in 

we.] Shak. 

TEST! NESS, n. [from tetly.] Fretfulness; 
peevishness; petulance. 

Teshntss is a disposition or aptness to be 
Locke 


angry. Locke 

TESTING, ppr. [from test.] Trying for 
proof , proving by a standard or by experi- 
ment. 

A plan for testing alkalies — Ore. 

TESTING, «. The act of trying for proof 
2. In metallurgy, the operation of refining 
large quant itica of gold or silver by means 
of lead, in the vessel called a teal. In tills 
process the extraneous matter is vitrified, 
scorified or destroyed, mid the metal left 
pure. This oporution ir performed in the 
manner of cupellution. Cyc. 

TESTOON', n. A stiver coin in Italy and 
Portugal. In Florence, the testoon is 
worth two lire or three paoli, about seven- 
teen pence sterling, or thirty-two cents. 
At Lisbon, the testoon, as a money of ac- 
count, is valued at 100 recs, alwut seven 
lienee sterling, or twelve and a half cents. 

TEST-PAPER, n. A paper Impregnated 
with a chimical re-agent, as litmus, U e. 

Parke. 

TESTU'DINAL, o. Pertaining to the tor- 
toise, or resembling it. Fleming. 

TESTU'DINATED, a. [L. testudu, a tor- 1 
toise.] Roofed, arched. 

TESTUDIN'EOUS, a. Resembling the 
shell of a tortoise. 

TESTUDO, a. [L.] A tortoise. Among 
the Romans, a cover or skreen which a 
body of troops formed with their shields or 
targets, by holding them over their heads 
when standing close to each other. This | 
cover resembled the back of a tortoise, 
and served to shelter the men from darts, 
stones and other missiles. A similar de- 
fense was sometimes formed of boards and 
moved on wheels. 

2. In me di ci ne, a brood soft tumor between 


TffT 

the skull and tho aid* eeBed also or 
mofe, aa rteembUng the sahfsstaaeous 

windings of ths tortoise or mala* . Cyc. 
TESTY, «. [from Fir. teste, «W h«ad, 
or from the same root,] 

FretfUl; peevish ; petulant; easily irrilaiod. 
Pyrrhus cured h is testy courtiers with a 

Must I stand and crouch under your testy 
humor t Shak. 

TETANUS, a. [Gr. nrs»t(, stretched.] A 
spasmodic contraction of the diumIw off 
voluntary motion, particularly of thoee 
which shut the lower jaw ; the looked jaw. 

ty. 

TETAUG', a. The name of a fish on the 
coast of New England ; called also black 


TETCIITNESS, \ See TECHINESS, 
TETCH'Y. / TECHY, [corrupted 
from touchy, touchiness.] [A'ot in use . ] 
TETK, ft [Fr. head.] False hair; a kind 
of wig or cap of false hair. 

Tete-a-tete, [Fr.] head to head ; cheek by 
jowl ; in private. 

TETH'KR, «. [See Tedder.] A rope m 
chain by whicn a beast is confined foi 
feeding within certain limits. 

TETH'KR, e. t. To confine, as a benat, 
with a ropo or chain for feeding within 
certain limits. [It would be well to write 
this word uniformly tedder.] 
TETRACHORI), «. [Gr. rirr« ? «, four, 
and a chord.! 

In ancient Music, a diatessaron; a series of 
four sounds, of which the extremes, or 
first and last, constituted a fourth. These 
extremes were immutable ; tho two middle 
sounds were changeable. Cyc. 

TETRAD, «. [Gr. rtrf»e, the number 
four.] The number four ; a collection of 
four things. 

TETRADAG'ITLOUS, a. [Gr. nr ? * end 
&««ry*s;.] Having four toes. 

TETRAD] A P'A SON, rr. [Gr. nrftt, foul, 
and diapason.] 

Quadruple diapason or octave; a musical 
chord, otherwise called a quadruple eighth 
or twenty-ninth. Cyc 

TETit A DR A <’I I'M A, #» % [Gr ntf and 

In ancient coinage, a silver coin worth four 
drachmas, Sit sterling, or fUif rents ; the 
drachma being estimated at Vd. sterling, 
or 101 cents. 

TETJIADYNAM'IAN, n. [Gr. firptand 
hvsnp.it, power, strength.] 

In botany, a plant having six statuses, four 
of which are longer than the others. 
TETRADYNAM'IAN, a. Having six' sta- 
mens, four of which are uniformly longer 
than the others. 

TETRAGON, n. [Gr. rir^ssynsee ! ****** 
for four, and ynsim, an angle.] 

1 . I n geometry, a figure having four angles ; 
a quadrangle; as asquare, a rhombus, fro. 

2. In astrology, an aspect of two planets 
with regard to the yuth, when they are 
distant from each other ninety d e gr ees, or 
the fourth of a circle. 

TETRAGONAL, «. Pertaining to u tetra- 
gon f having four angles or sUoe. Thus 
a square, a peralieiognm, a rhombus, and 
a trapesrom, are tetragona l figures. 
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2. In botany, having prominent longitudi- 
nai aogfe as a stem. Martyn. 

TETRAGONISM, n. He quadrature of 
the circle. Cyc. 

TEFRA6YN, n. [Gr. r« rp, fonr, and yv»*, 
a female.] In botany, a plant having four 
pistils. 

TETRA&YNTAN, «. Having four pistils. 
TETRAHEDRAL, a. [SeelWroJkeiirofi.] 

1. Having four equal triangles. Bailey. 

2. In botany, having four sides, ae apod or 

eilique. Martyn. 

TETRAHEDRON, n. [Or. nrfm, four, and 
ityx, aide.] 

In geometry , a figure comprehended under 
four equilateral and equal triangles; or one 
of tjie five regular Platonic bodice of that 
figure. Cyc . 

TETRAHEXAHEDRAL, a. [Or. r*r e «, 
four, and hexahedral. 1 
In crystalography, exhibiting four range* of 
face*, one above another, each range con- 
taining six face*. 

TETRAMETER, n. [Gr. nr(», four, and 
ftrrp*, meaaure.] 

In ancient poetry, an iambic verse consist- 
ing of four feet, found in the comic poets. 

Cyc 

A verse consisting of four measures or 
eight feet. Ash. 

TETRANDER, «. [Gr. rirgs*, four, and 
m sijf, a male.] In botany, a plant having 
four stamens. 

TETRANDRIAN, a. Having four stamens. 
TETRAPET'ALOUS, o. [Gr. Tires*, four, 
and wiruho*, leaf.] 

In botany , containing four distinct petals or 
flower leaves; as, a tetrapetalous corol. 

Martyn. 

TETRAPH'YLLOUS, a. [Gr. «r C «, four, 
and QvXXee, leaf.] 

In botany, having four leaves; consisting of 
four distinct leaves or leaflets; as, a tetra- 
phyUout calyx. Martyn. 

TET'RAPTOTE, »». [Gr. four, and 
rrwrrt, case.] 

In grammar, a noun that haa four oases only , 
as, L. aetus, Ac. 

TETRARCH, n. [Gr. rir^m^x’Ki T,T C K > 
four, and mgcn, rule.] 

A Roman governor of the fourth part of a 
province; a subordinate prince. In time, 
this word came to denote any petty king 
or sovereign. 

TETR'ARCHATE, ». The fourth part of a 
province under a Roman tetrarch; or the 
office or jurisdiction of a tetrarch. 
TETR'ARCHICAL, a. Pertaining to a te- 
trarchy. Herbert. 

TET'RARCHY, ». The same as Tetrarckate. 
TETRASPERM'OUS, a. [Gr. rtr ( m, four, 
and enyta, seed.] In botany, containing 
four seeas. Martyn. 

A tetraepemoue plant, is one which pro- 
duces four seeds in each flower, as the 
rough-leaved or verticillate plants. Martyn. 
TETRASTICH, n. [Gr. rtrfsirtxea rsrfa, 
four, and r<x#f, vqyse.] 

A stanza, epigram or poem consisting of 
four verses. Pope. 

TET'RASTYLE, a. [Gr. nr**, four, and 
rvXo<, column.] < 

In ancient architecture, a building with four 
columns in front. Cyc. 


TETRASYLLAB'IC, \e 
•TBTRA6YLLABTGAI* ) 


Consisting of 
four syllables. 

Cyc. 


TETRASYLLABLE, n. [Gr. nr^m, four, 
and evAXftC*, syllable.] A word consisting 
of four syllables. 

TETRIC, ) o. [L. tetnous.] Froward; 
TET'RICAL, 5 - perverse; harsh; sour; 
TETEICOUS, ) rugged. [JVot hi use.] 
Knollee. 

TETRIC'JTY, n. Crabbedne**; pervern- 
ness. [Not in use .] 

TETTER, n. [Sax. tetep, tnji ; allied 
perhaps to L. titiUo.] 

1. In medicine, a common name of several 

cutaneous diseases, consisting of an erup- 
tion of vesicles or pustules, in distinct or 
confluent clusters, spreading over the body 
in various directions and hardening into 
scabs or crusts. It includes the shingles, 
ring-worm, milky scale (crusta lactea,) 
scald head, &c. Good. 

2. In famery, a cutaneous disease of ani- 

mals, of the ring-worm kind, which spreads 
on the body in different directions, and oc- 
casions a troublesome itching. Cyc. 

TETTER, v. t. To affect with the disease 
called tetters. 

TETTISH, a. [Qu. Fr. tite, head.] Cap- 
tious ; testy. [Not in we.] 

TEUTONIC, a. Pertaining to the Teutons, 
a people of Germany, orto their language; 
as a noun, the language of the Teutons, the 
parent of the German Dutch, and Anglo 
Saxon or native English. 

Teutonic order, a military religious order of 
knights, established toward the close of the 
twelfth century, in imitation of the Templars 
and Hospitallers. It was composed chiefly 
of Teutons or Germans, who marched to 
the Holy Land in the crusades, and was 
established in that country foT charitable 
purposes. It increased in numbers and 
strength till it became master of all Prussia, 
Livonia and Pomerania. Cyc. 

TEW, v. t. To work; to soften. [Notin use.~\ 
[Sec Taw.] 

2. To work , to pull or tease ; among sea- 
men. 

TEW, n. [probably tow.'] Materials for any 
thing. [Not in use.] Skinner. 

2. An iron chain. [ Not in use.] Ainsworth. 
TEW'EL, n. [Fr. tuyau.] An iron pipe in 
a forgo to receive the pipe of a bellows. 

Moron 

TEWTAW, v. t To beat; to break. [Not 
in we.] [See Tew.] Mortimer 

TEXT, n. [Fr. texte; L. textus, woven ; It. 
testo. See Texture.] 

1. A discourse or composition on which a 
note or commentary is written. Thus we 
speak of the text or original of the Scrip- 
ture, in relation to the comments upon it. 
Infinite pains liave been taken to ascertain 
tmd eBtaoliah the genuine original text. 

2. A verse or passage of Scripture which a 
preacher selects as the sutyeet of a dis- 
course. 

How oft, when Paul has serv’d us with a 
text, 

Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully preach’d. 

Cowper. 

3. Any particular passage of Scripture, used 
as aufoority in argument for proof of a 
doctrine. In modern sermons, teats of 


Scripture are not as frequently cited as they 
were formerly. 

4. In ancient law authors, thefomr Gospels, 
by way of eminence. Cyc. 

T£aT. v. t. To write, as a text [A^iot much 
used.] Beaum. 

TEXT'BQQK, n. In universities and col- 
leges, a clstek author written with wide 
spaces between the lines, to give room for 
the observations or interpretation dictated 
by the master or regent Cue. 

2, A book containing foe leading principles 
or meet important points of a science or 
branch of learning, arranged in order for 
the use of students. 

TEXT-HAND, n. A large hand in writing; 
so called because it was foe practice to 
write the text of a book in a large hand, 
and the notes in a smaller hand. 
TEXTILE, a. [L. textilis.] Woven, or ca- 
pable of being woven. 

TEXTILE, n. That which is or may be 
woven. Bacon. Wilkins. 

TEXT'-MAN, n. A man ready in the quo- 
tation of texts. Saunderson. 

TEXTO’RIAL, a. [L. textor.] Pertaining 
to weaving. 

TEXTTtINE, a. Pertaining to weaving; as, 
foe textrine art Derham. 

TEXTUAL, a. Contained in foe text 

Milton. 

2. Serving for texts. Bp. Hall. 

TEXTUALIST, \ n. [Fr. textuaire, from 
TEXTOJARY, j texte.] Onewhoiswell 
versed in the Scriptures, and can readily 
quote texts. 

2. One who adheres to the text. 
TEXTTJARY, a. Textual; contained in the 
text Brawn. 

2. Serving as a text; authoritative. Olanville. 
TEXT'UIST, n. One ready in the quotation 
of texte. 

TEXTURE, n. [L. textura, textus, from 
texo, to weave.] 

1. The act of weaving. 

2. A web ; that which is woven. 

Others, for in the grauy dale, 

Their humble texture weave. Thomson 

3. The disposition or connection of threads, 
filaments or other slender bodies inter- 
wpven ; as, the texture of cloth or of a spi- 
der’s web. 

4. The disposition of foe several parts of any 
body in connection with each other; ot 
the manner in which foe constituent parts 
are united; as, the texture of earthy sub- 
stances or fossils; foe texture of a plant, 
the texture of paper, of a hat or skin ; a 
loose texture; or a close compact texture. 

5. In anatomy. [See Tissue?] 

THACK, for Hatch, is local. See 

THATCH. 

THAL'LITE, n. [Gr. a green twig.] 

In mineralogy, a substance variously de- 
nominated by different authors. It is the 
epidote of Haiiy, the detohinite of Saus- 
sure, and the pistadte of Werner. It occurs 
both crystalised and in masses. Cyc. 
THAMMUZ, n. The tenth month of the 
Jewish dvil year, containing 29 days, and 
answering to a pint of June and a part of 
July. 

2. The name of a deity among the Pheni- 
ciasa. 

THAN, ash. or ooiy. [Sax. tfanne; Goth. 
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too*; D. dan. This word signifies aboOen, 
both is English and Dutch. The Germans 
express the Mote by mb, at.] 

This word it plaoed after socae eompwretive 
adjective or adverb, to express comparison 
between what precede* and what follows. 
Thu* Elijah said, I am not better them my 
fathers. Wisdom it better then streaath. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his chil- 
dren. All nations are oounted less them 
nothing. I who am lesMAoa the least of 
all saints. The last em* shall be worse 
than the first He that denies the faith is 
worse than an infidel. 

After'jnore, or an equivalent termination, 
the following word implies leu, or worts; 
after leu, or an equivalent termination, it 
implies store or better. 

THANE, n. [Sax. tfegn, tfaegn, a minister 
or servant; tiegman, Seman, to serve j D. 
& G. dunen, to serve ; Sw. tiena, to serve ; 
tienare, a servant ; Dan. tiener, to serve ; 
tiener, a servant If g is radical, this word 
belongs to Class Dg ; if not, to Class Dn. 
No. 10.] 

The thanes in England were formerly per- 
sons of some dignity , of these there were 
two orders, the king’s thanes, who attend- 
ed the Saxon and Danish kings in their 
courts, and held lands immediately of 
them , and the ordinary thanes, who were 
lords of manors, and who had a particular 
jurisdiction within their limits. After the 
Conquest, this title was disused, and baron 
took its place. 

THATNE-LANDS, n. Lands granted to 
thanes. 

THA'NESHIP, «. The state or dignity of 
a thane ; or his aeignory. 

THANK, v.t. [Sax. tSancian; G.&D. dank- 
en , Ice. thacka ; Sw. tacka ; Dan. takker. 
We see by tho Gothic dialects that n is not 
radical. To ascertain the primary sense, 
let us attend to its compounds ; G. abdank- 
en, [which in English would be off-thank, ] 
to dismiss, discharge, discard, send away, 
put off, to disband or break, as an offi- 
cer, verdanken, to owe (or be indebted, 
D. afdanken, to cashier or discharge. 
These senses imply a sending. Hjnce 
thank is probably from the sense of giving, 
that is, a render or return.] 

1 . To express gratitude for a favor; to make 
acknowledgments to one for kindness be- 
stowed 

We are bound to thank God always for you. 

2 Theu. i. 

Joab bowed himself and thanked the king. 

2 Sam. sir. 

2. It is used ironically. 

Weigh the danger with the doubtful bliss, 

And thank yourself, if aught should foil amiss. 

Dryden. 

THANK, \n. generally in Ute plural [Sax. 

THANKS,) banc; Gaelic, taine.] Ex- 
pression of gratitude; an acknowledg- 
ment made to express a sense of favor or 
kindness received. Gratitude is the feel- 
ing or sentiment excited by kindness ; 
thanke are the expression of that seati- 
ment Luke vi. 

Thank/ be to God, whogiveth us the victory. 

1 Cor. xv. 

Thank* be to God for Us unspeakable gift. * 

2 Cor. ix. 


Hs teek breed and fair* thank* St God. 

Acts xxvit 

THANK'ED, op. ] 


■ions of gr atitude 

TUL, a. [Sax. ffaucpull ; Gaelic, 


THANK'J 

frfflffw/] 

Grsteftil ; impressed with a 


» of kind- 


ness received, and ready to acknowledge 
it Hie Lord’s supper u to be celebrated 
with a tkankfnl remembrance of his suffer- 
ings and death. 

Be thankful to him, and bless his name. 


THANK'FyLLY, ode. With a gratefUl 
sense of favor or kindness received. 

If you have liv’d, take thankfully the^jwut^ 

THANK 'FULNESS, n. Expression ofgn^ 
titude ; acknowledgment or a favor. 

2. Gratitude ; a lively sense of good re- 
ceived 

The celebration of these holy mysteries be- 
ing ended, retire with ell than/fulneu of heart 
for having been admitted to that heavenly feast. 

THANKING, ppr. Expressing gratitude: 
for apod received. 

;THANK'LES8, a. UntbankfUl; ungrate- 

[ ful , not acknowledging fkvors. 

That she may feel 

How tharper than a nerpent’a tooth it is 1 

To have a thankleu child. Shuk. 


2. Not deserving thanks, or not likoly to gain 
thanks ; as, a thankleu office. Wotton. 

THANK'LESSNESS, n. Ingratitude; fut- 
ure to acknowledge a kindness Donne. 

THANK'-OFFERlNG, rr. [thank and offer- 
ing.] 

An offering made in acknowledgment of 
mercy. Watte. 

THANKSGIVE, r. /. thank/gtv 1 . [thank* 
and owe.] 

To celebrate or distinguish by solemn rites. 

1 [Not mi use.] Mede. 

THANKSGIV'ER, n. One who gives thanks 
or acknowledges a kindness. Barrow. 

THANKSGIVING, ppr. Rendering thanks 
for good received. 

THANKSGIVING, «. The act of render- 


ing thanks or expressing gratitude for fa- 
vors or mercies. 

Every creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refuied, if received with thanktgivb/(. 

1 Tim. iv. 

2. A public celebration of divine goodness ; 
also, a day set apart for religious services, 
specially to acknowledge the goodness of 
God, either in auy remarkable deliverance 
from calamities or danger, or in the ordi- 
nary dispensation of ms bounties. The 
practice of appointing an annual thanks- 
giving originated in New England. 
THANK'-WORTHY, a. [thank ond wor- 
thy.-] 

Deserving thanks ; meritorious. 1 Fet. it. 
TH’ARM, a. [Sax. tSeapm, G & D. darm . ] 
Intestines twisted into s cord. [Local.] 
THAT, cm adjective , pronoun or tubttihUe. 
[Sax. tseetc, Sac ; Goth, thata, D. dot ; G. 
doe ; Dan. det; Sw. del. Qu. Gr. ree- 
ve*. This word is called in Saxon and 
German, an article, for it sometimes sig- 
nifies tie. It is called also in Saxon a pro- 
noun, equivalent to id, ietud, in Latin. In 
Swedish and Danish it is called a pronoun 
of the neuter gender. But them distine- 


tionsare grotmdlem andof noaoe. It is 
probably from the sense ofssSting.] 

1. That is a word used m a definitive a&ec- 
tive, pointing to a certain p e r son or tiring 
before mentioned, or supposed to he un- 
derstood, 44 Here Is that book we have 
been seeking this hour." “ Here goes that 
man we were talking o£” 

It shall be mare tolerable for 8odom and Ge- 
morrsh in the day of judgment, than for that 
city. Matth. x. 

2. That is used definitively, to designate a 
specific thing or person emphatically. 

The woman was made whole from that hour. 


Matth. tx. 

In these eases, that it an adjective. In 
the two first examples, the may he substi- 
tuted for it. 44 Here is the book wo have 
been seeking." “ Here goes the man we 
were talking of." But in other cases, the 
oannot simply its place, and that may be 
considered as more emphatically definitive 
than the. 

3. That is used as the representative of a 
noun, either a person or a thing. In this 
use, it is often a pronoun and a relative. 
When it refers to persons, it is equivalent 
to who, and when it refers to a thing, it is 
equivalent to which. In this use, it repre- 
sents cither tho singular number or the 
plural. 

He that reproveth a (corner, gttteth to him- 
self «hame. Vrov. lx. 

They that hats me without a cause, arc more 
than the hairs of my hsad. Pa Ixiii. 

A judgment that Is equal and Impartial, must 
incline to the greater probabilities. li’Uki n* 

They shall gather out of Ids kingdom all 
things that offend. Matth. xiii. 


4. That is also the representative of a sen- 
tence or part of a sentence, and often of a 
series of sentences. In this case, that ia 
not strictly a pronoun, a word (landing for 
a noun ; but is, so to speak, u pro-eentence, 
the substitute for a sentence, to save the 
repetition of it. 

And when Moses heard that , he wss content. 

Lev x 

That bore stands for the whole of what 
Aaron had said, or tbu whole of tho pre- 
ceding verse. 

I will know your business, that I will. Shah. 

Yc defraud, and that your brethren. 1 Cor. vi. 

That sometimes in this use, precedes the 
sentence or clause to which it refers. 

That be for from thee, to do after this man- 
ner, tv elay the rtghttou* with (he wicked. 

Gen. xviii. 

That here represents tho clause in Halles. 

5. Thai sometimes is the substitute for an 
adjective You alledge that the man m 
innocent ; that he is not. 

0. That, in the following use, has been called 
a conjunction. 44 1 heard that the Greeks 
had defeated the Turks." But iu this 
case, that has the same character as m 
No. 4. it is the representative of tha part 
of the sentence which follows, as may bo 
seen by inverting the order of the clauses. 
“ The Greeks had defeated the Turks ; 1 
beard that." 14 It is not that 1 love you 
leas." Thai here refers to the latter clause 
of tht sentence, as a kind of demtastrs- 
tive. 

7. That ww formerly need for that which, 
like what. 
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We Meek that we do know, «fid testify ikot 
we hive mm. John til 

[This use Is no longer held legitimate.] 

8. That is used in opposition to thie, or by 
way of distinction. 

If the Lord will, we shell live, end do this or 
that . Janies lv. 

9. When this and that refer to foregoing 
words, this, like the Latin hie, and French 
ceci, refers to the latter, and that to the 
former. It is the same with theta and 
those. 

Seif-love and return to one end aspire, 

Pam their aversion, pleasure their desire ; 
But greedy that, its object would devour, 

J hit taste the honey, and not wound the 
flow**. Pope 

10. That sometimes introduces an explana- 
tion of something going before. “Reli- 
gion consists in living up to those princi- 
ples; that is, in acting in conformity to 
them.” Here that refers to the whole 
first clause of the sentence 

11. “Things are preached, not in that they 
are taught, but iu that they are published. ' 
Here that refen to the words which follow 
It. 

So when that begins a sentence. “ That 
we may fully understand the subject, let 
us consider the following propositions." 
That denotes purpose, or rather introduces 
the clause expressing purpose, as will ap- 
pear by restoring the sentence to its na- 
tural order. “ Let us consider the follow- 
ing propositions, that, [for the purpose ex- 
pressed in the following clause,] we inay 
frilly understand the subject.” “Attend 
that you may receive instruction.” Here 
also that expresses purpose elliptically , 

“ Attend for the purpose that, you may re- 
ceive instruction;” that referring to the 
last number. 

In that, a phrase denoting consequence, cause 
or reanon , that referring to the following 
sentence. 

THATCH, n. [Sax. Vac, connected with 
ft ocean, ftecan, to cover, L. tego, Eng. 
deck, G. dach, a roof; D. dak ; Sw tal , 
Dan. lag, terkke ; Gaelic, tughe, tuighe 
The primary sense is to put on, to spread 
over or make close ] 

Straw or other substance used to cover the 
roofs of buildings, or stacks of hay or 
grain, for securing them from rain, &c 
THATCH, v. t. To cover with straw, reed# 
or some similar substance ; as, to thatch a 
house or a stable, or a stack of groin. 
THATCH'ED, pp. Covered with straw or 
thatch. 

THATCH'ER, n. One whose occupation 
is to thatch houses. 

Til ATCH'IN G, ppr. Covering with straw 
or thatch. 

THATCHING, n. The act or art of cover- 
ing buildings with thatch, so as to keep out 
water. 

THAUMATUR'GIC, ) a. [See Thauma- 
TH AUM ATUR'GICAL, / Exci- 
ting wonder. Burton. 

THAII'MATURGY, n. [Or. dssvptss, a won- 
der, and i^yos, work.] 

The act of performing something jvonderful. 

Warton. 

THAW, e. i. [Sax. baj-an ; O. thauen; D. 
dooyen ; Dan. toer ; Sw. tha ; Or. npuv. 
Class Dg.] I 


1. To melt, dissolve or become fluid, as ice 
or snow. [It is remarkable that this word 
is tued only of tilings that congeal by frost 
We never say, to thaw metal of any kind.] 

2 . To become so warm as to melt ice ana 
snow ; used of weather. 

THAW, v. t. To melt ; to dissolve ; as ice, 
snow, hail or frozen earth. 

THAW, n. The melting of ice or snow ; the 
resolution of ice into the state of a fluid; 
liquefaction by heat, of any thing congealed 
by frost. 

THAW'ED, pp. Melted, as ice or snow. 

THAW'ING, ppr. Dissolving; resolving 
into a fluid, liquefying; as, any thing 
frozen. 



is, before nouns which are specific or un- 
derstood ; or it is used to limit their signi- 
fication to a specific thing or things, or to 
describe them ; as, the laws of the twelve 
tables. The independent tribunals of jus- 
tice in our country, are the security of pri- 
vate rights, and the best bulwark against 
arbitrary power. The sun is the source of 
light and neat. 

This he calls the preaching of the cross. 

Simeon. 

2. The is also used rhetorically before a noun 
in the singular number, to denote a species 
by way of distinction ; a single thing re- 
presenting the whole. The fig-tree putteth 
forth her green figs ; the almond-tree shall 
flourish ; the grasshopper shall be a burden. 

3. In poetry, the sometimes loses the final 
vowel before another vowel. 

TK adorning thee with so much art, 

Is but a barb’rous skill. Cowley. 

4. The is used before adjectives in the com- 
parative and superlative degree. The lon- 
ger we continue in sin, the more difficult it 
is to reform. The most strenuous exertions 
will be UBed to emancipate Greece. The 
most we con do is to submit ; the beet we 
can do , the worst that can happen. 

TIIEAN'DllIO, a. [Gr. 0fOf,God,ands*«ie, 
a mun ] Designating the union of divine 
and human operation m Christ, or the joint 
agency of the divine and human nature. 

Murdock. 

THE'A RCIIY, ». [Gr. ©so*, God, and 
rule.] 

Government by God; more commonly called 
Theocracy. Ch. Retig. Appeal. 

THE'ATER, \ n. [Fr. theatre ; L. theatrum, 
THE'ATRE, / Gr. Sistr^ev, from Sisto/usu, 
to see.] 

1. Among the ancients, an edifice in which 
spectacles or shows were exhibited for the 
amusement of spectators. 

# 2. In modem times, a bouse for the exhibi- 
tion of dramatic performances, as tragedies, 
comedies and farces; a play-house; com- 
prehending the stage, tne pit, the boxes, 
galleries and orchester. 

1 3. Among the Italians , an assemblage of 
buildings, which by a happy disposition 
and elevation, represents an agreeable 
| scene to the eye. Cye. 

\ 4. A place rising by steps or gradations like 
the seats of a theater. 

Shade above shade, a woody theater 
Of stateliest view— Milton. 


5. A plane of action or exhAMow; as, the 
theater at the world. 

6. A building for the exhibition of scholastic 
exemses, aa at Oxford, or tar other exhi- 
bitions. 

Anatomical theater, a hall with several rows 
of teats, disposed in the manner of aa am- 
phitheater, and a table turning on a pivot 
in the middle, for anatomical demonstra- 
tions, Cye. 

THE'ATINS, ». An order of regular priests 
in Naples, who have no property, nor do 
they beg, but wait for wbat providence 
sends them. They have their name from 
the chief of the order. 

THE'ATRAL, «. Belonging to a theater. 
[Not in use.-] 

THEATRIC, t a. Pertaining to a thea- 

THEATRICAL, / ter or to scenic repre- 
sentations; resembling the manner of dra- 
matic performers; as, theatrical dress; 
theatrical performances; theatrical ges- 
tures. 

THEATRICALLY, adv. In the manner of 
actors on the stage ; in a manner suiting 
the stage. 

THEAVE, \ ». An ewe of the first year. 

THAVE, ) [Local.] 

THEE, pron obj. case of Thou, [contracted 
from Sax. bee; Cimb. thig ; Francic, thee ; 
Goth. thuk. See Thou.] 

THEE, v. i. [Goth. Ihihan ; Sax. bean.] To 
thrive, to prospor. [06*.] Chaucer. 

THEFT, n. [Sax.bjjrpe. Sec Thief] The 
act of stealing. In law, the private, un- 
lawful, felonious taking of another per- 
son’s goods or movables, with an intent to 
steal them. To constitute theft, the taking 
must be in private or without the owner’s 
knowledge, and it must be unlawful or 
felonious, that is, it must be with a design 
to deprive the owner of his property pri- 
vately and against his will. Theft diners 
from robbery , as the latter is a violent 
taking from the person, and of comse not 
private. 

2. The thing stolen. Exod. xxii 

THEFT'-BOTE, r». [theft and Sax. bote, 
compensation.] 

In law, the receiving of a man’s goods again 
from a thief; or a compensation for them, 
by way of composition, and to prevent the 
prosecution of the thief. This in England 
subjects a person to a heavy fine, as by 
this means the punishment ot the criminal 

| is prevented. 

THEIR, a. pronom. [Sax. hiojia; Ice. 
theirra.] 

1. Their has the sense of a pronominal ad- 
jective, denoting of them, or the possession 
of two or more ; as, their voices ; their gar- 
ments; their houses; their land, their 
countiy. 

2. Thews is used as a substitute for the ad- 
jective and the* noun to which it refers, 
and in this case, it may be the nominative 
to a verb. “ Our land is the most exten- 
sive, but theirs is the best cultivated.” 
Here theirs stands as the representative of 
their land, and is the nominative to te. 

Nothing but the name of seal appears 

'Twist our best action* and the worst of 
theirs. Denham. 

In this use, theirs k not in the possessive 
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TKE4S1I, m. (fern Or. Oat, God.1 TU 
belief or acknowledgment of Ibo nwhmn 
of a God, m opposed to •tktim. Theism 
differs from drum, tor although deism tm- 
pfies • belief fa die existence of • God. yet 
It signifies is modem usage a denial of re- 
velation, which them m does not 

THE'IST, n. One who believes in the exist- 
ence of* God. 

THEIS'TIC, \ e. Pertaining to theism, 

THEISTICAL, ) or to a theist; accotd-j 
ing to the doctrine of thrifts. 

THEM, prom, the objective one of Jhey,*nd 
of both genders. [In our mother tongue, 
them is an atfieetive, answering to the, in 
the dative and ablative cases of both num- 
bers. The common people continue to use 
it in the plural number as an adjective, 
for they aay, bring them horses, or them 
horses are to be lea to water.] 

Go ye to them that sell, and buy for your- 
selves. MftUh. xxv. 

Then shall the king say to them on his right- 
hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father — 

Matth. xxv. 

THEME, k. [L. thtma ; Gr. dipm, from 
Titnfu, to set or place.] 

1. A subject or topic on which a person 
writes or speaks. The preacher takes a 
text for the theme of his discourse. 

When a soldier was the theme, my m 
Wes not for off. Shak. 

2. A short dissertation composed by a stu- 
dent. MiUon. 

3. In grammar, a radical verb, or the verb 
in its primary absolute sense, not modified 

S * ' lections ; as, the infinitive mode in 
ih. But a large portion of the words 
theme » in Greek, are not the radical 
words, but are themselves derivative forms 
of the verb. The fact u the same in other 
languages. 

4. In munc, a scries of notes selected as the 
text or subject of a new composition. 
THEMSELVES, a compound of them and 
tehee, and added to they by way of em- 
phasis or pointed distinction. Thus we 
say, they themselves have done the mis- 
chief, they cannot blame others. In this 
case, themselves is m the nominative case, 
and may be considered as an emphatic*! 
pronoun. 

In some cases, thenuelvee is used with- 
out they, and stands as the only nomina- 
tive to the following verb. Themselves 
have done the mischief. 

This word is used also in the objective 
case after a verb or preposition. Things 
in tkemtelve* innocent, may under certain 
circumstances cease to be so. 

They open to thems el v es at length the way. 

Milton. 

THEN, ode. [Goth, themne ; Sax. Kanns; 
G. dot m; D. dm s. See Thence.'] 

1. At that time, referring to a time speci- 
fied, either past or future. 

Ami the Csnaanlte was then In the land. 

Gen. xiL 

That is, when Abram migrated and 
came into Canaan. 

Now I know fas part, but then shall I know 
even as 1 am known. 1 Cor. xii. 

2. Afterward; soon afterward or famne-" 
diately. 

Von. II. 


Ffarsthe r e m nt Unl to tto teethes. 
Matte, v. 


eome and rifer thy gift, 
*. In that caae ; in os 
JobiiL 

If all this be so, torn 


GaLUL 

a has a nataral ftts- 


1 Therefore ; for this rtaaoo. 

Now then bs all thy weighty c 

Drydeu. 

fi. At another time ; as, nose and then, at 
one time and another. Milton. 

6. Hut time. 

TUI tom who knew 
Tbs force of those dire arms f ifilton. 

THENCE, adv. them. [Sax. ffanan, Kan on ; 
G. dannen ; from toes, dann, then, 


Then signifies properly place, or set 
from eettmg, and thence is derived from it 
So the Germans say, von 
toe***.] 

1. From that place. 

When yon depart thence, shake off the dust 

of your feet. Mark vl. 

It is more usual, though not necessary, 
to use from before thence. 

Then will I send and fetch thse^row thence. 
• Gen. xxvii. 

2. From that time. 

There shall bs no more thence an Infont of] 


days. Is. Ixv. 

3. For that reason. 


Not to sit idle with so great a gift 
Useless, sod thence ridiculous, about him. 

Milton. 

THENCEFORTH, adv. thensforth. [tosucr 
and forth.] From that time. ' 

If the salt hath lost its savor, It is thenceforth 
good for nothing Matth. v. 

This is also preceded by from, though 
not from any necessity. 

And from thenceforth Pilate sought to release 
him. John xix. 

THENCEFORWARD, ado. [i thence and 
forward.] From that time onward. 

KeiOeweU. 

THENCEFROM', ado. [Men*# and from.] 
From that place. [JVo< m use.] Smith. 

THEOC'RACY, n. [Fr Ahtocracie; It teo- 
craxia; Sp. teocracia ; Gr. Gssc. God, and 
nfaroe, power ; *fs»riv, to hold.] 
Government of a state by the immediate di- 
rection of God ; or the state thus govern- 
ed. Of this species the Israelites furnish 
an illustrious example. The theocracy 
lasted till the time of Saul. 

THEOCRAT'IC, \a. Pertaining to a 

THEOCRATICAL, / theocracy; admi- 
nistered by the immediate direction of 
God ; as, the tkeocraiical state of the Is- 
raelites. The government of the Israelites 


THE'ODICY, *. [Gr. Geer, and L. dico, to 

speak.] 

The science of God ; metaphysical theology. 

Leibnitz. Encye. 

THEODOLITE, n. [Qu. Gr. dm, to run, 
and kxixsc, long.] 

An instrument for taking the higbts and dis- 
tances of objects, or for measuring borixon- 
tal and vertical angles in land-surveying. 

Johnson. Cyc. 

THEOGONT, n. [Fr. theogome ; Gr.deo- 
God, and yen, or ympeu, to 

In osyth olag y , the generation of the gods; 
or that branch of heathen theology which 


THE 

gwaalagy ef their deities 

sofa* that 

went! end 

of the gods. 

THEOL'OG ASTER, a. A kind ef qwaefc in 
divinity ; as, a quack in medieina is eftHed 


taught 
HsSod 

theowony, or the creation of the v 
the nas cen t a 


THEOLOGIAN, a. [See Theology. 1 A di- 
vine; a person well verted in t* 
a professor of divinity. 


things; 

as, a theological treatise ; theological criti- 
cism. Swift. Cyc. 

THEOLOGICALLY, ado. According to 
the principles of theology. 

TH EULOGIST, n. A divine ; one studious 
in the ecionce of divinity, or one well 
versed in that science. 

THEOLOGIZE, v.t. To render theological. 

GlanviUe 

2. v. s. To frame a system of theology. [/.»/- 

THEOLOGIZER, a. A divine, or a pro- 
fessor of theology. [Unusual ] Hoyle. 
THEOLOGUE, for Theologiet, is not in use. 
THEOLOGY, a. [Fr. theologie / It 8c Sp. 
teologia ; Gr. SnXtyia; Gisf, God, and *o- 
yoc, discourse.] 

Diviulty; the science of God and divine 
things ; or the science which teaches the 
existence, character and attributes of God, 
his laws and government, the doctrines we 
are to believe, and the duties we are to 
practice. Theology consists of two branches, 
natural and revealed. Natural theology is 
the knowledge we have of God from his 
works, by tile light of nature and reason. 
Revealed theology is that which is to be 
learned only from revelation. 

Moral theology, teaches us the divine laws 
relating to our manners and actions, that 
Is, our moral duties. 

Speculative theology, teaches or explains the 
doctrines of religion, as objects or faith. 
Scholastic theology, is that which proceeds by 
reasoning, or which derives the knowledge 
of several divine things from certain esta- 
blished principles of faith. TUlotson. Cyc. 
THEOM'ACHIST, n [Or. Gw* God, and 
combat] One wlio fights against 
the gods. Hailey. 

THKOM'ACHY, n. [supra.] A fighting 
against the gods, as the battle of the giants 
with the gods. 

2. Opposition to the divine will. 
THKOrATHY, n. [Or. Gwf.God, and w*- 
hc, passion.] 

Religious suffering ; suffering for the pur- 
pose of subduing sinfUl propensities. 

Quart. Review. 
THEORBO, n. [It. liorba; Fr. tuorhe or 
teorbe.) 

A musical instrument made like a large lute, 
except that it has two necks or jugs, the 
second end longer of which sustains the 
four last rows or chords, which are to give 
the deepest sounds. The theorbo nae 
eight base or thick strings twice as long 
ss those of the Into, which excess of length 
renders the sound exceedingly soft, and 
continues it a great length of time. Cyc 

THEOREM, n. [ Fr . theorems / Sp. 8c It. teo- 
rtma ; Gr. dtuptpa, from Step*, to see.] 
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THE' 


THE 


1. In mathematics, a proportion' which ter- 
minates in theory, and which considers the 
properties of things already made or done ; 
or it is a speculative proposition deduced 
from several definitions compared toge- 
ther. 

A theorem is a proposition to be proved 
by a chain of reasoning. A theorem is 
something to be proved; a problem is 
something to be done. Day. 

2. In algebra or analysis, it is sometimes 
used to denote a rule, particularly when 
that rule is expressed by symbols. Cyc. 

A universal theorem , extends to any quan- 
tity without restriction 
A particular theorem , extends only to a par- 
ticular quantity. 

A negative theorem , expresses the impossi- 
bility of any assertion. 

A local theorem , is that which relates to a 
surface. 

A solid theorem, is that which considers a 
space terminated by a solid, that is, by any 
pf the three conic set tions. 

THEOREM ATM C, ) a. Pertaining to a 

THEOREM ATTCAL, f theorem; com- 
THEORKM'IG, } prised in a the- 
orem ; consisting of theorems, ns, thro- 
retnir truth. Grew 

TH EORET'I C, \ a. [Or. ,W„r iko S See 
THEORETICAL,/ Theory.] 

Pertaining to theory ; depending on theory 
or speculation , speculative ; terminating 
in theory or speculation ; not practical ; as, 
theoretical learning, theoretic Hcicnccs. 
The sciences are divided into theoretical, 
as theology, philosophy und the like, and 
practical, as medicine and law. 
TJIEORET'I € A I.LY, adv In or by theory , 
in speculation ; speculatively , not practi- 
cally. Some thingH appeal to he theore- 
tically true, which ore found to be practi- 
cally false. 

THE'ORIC, n Speculation. Shale. 

THEOR'J-i 1 , for Theoretic, is not now used. 
[See Theoretic.] 

Throne revenue, in ancient Athens, was the 
revenue of the state appropriated to the 
support of tlicutricul exhibitions. Mttfoid. 
THE'ORIST, n. One who forms theories ; 
one given to theory aud speculation. 

The greatest them inti have given the pre- 
ference to such a government us that of this 
kingdom. Addison. 

THK'ORIZE, v. i. To form a thoory or 
theories, to speculate, us, to theorize on 
the existence ol phlogiston. 

THE'ORY, «. [Fr. throne , It teoria / L. 
tkeoria, Gr. Stagm, from Stugtu, to sec or 
contemplate.] 

1. Speculation ; a doctrine or scheme of 
things, which terminates m speculation or 
contemplation, without a view to practice. 
It is here taken in an unfavorable sense, 
as implying something visionary. 

2. An exposition of the general principles 
of any science ; as, the theory of music 

3. The science distinguished from the art , 
as, the theory and practice of medicine. 

'1 The philosophical explanation of pheno- 
mena, either physical or moral ; as, Lavoi- 
sici's theory of combustion; Smith's theory 
of moral sentiments. 

Theory is distinguished from hypothesis 
thus, a theory is founded on inferences 


' driwn from principle* which have been 
established on independent evidence; a 
hypothesis is a proposition aasumed to ac- 
count for certain phenomena, and has no 
other evidence of its truth, than that it af- 
fords a satisfactory explanation of those 
phenomena. jD. Olmsted. 

THEOSOPnTC, \ a. Pertaining to thc- 
TIIEOSOPH'ICAL,/ osophism or to the- 
osophists , divinely wise. 
THEOS'OPIIISM, n. [Gr. ©«*, God, and 
oo Qtoftst, comment; eo^of, wise.] 
Pretension to divine illumination; enthu- 
siasm. 

TIIEOS'OPHIST, n. One who pretends to 
divine illumination ; one who pretends to 
derive his knowledge from divine revela- 
tion. Enfield. 

TIIEOS'OPIIY, n. Divine wisdom , godli- 
ness. Ed. Encyc. 

2. Knowledge of God. Good. 

THERAPEUTIC, a. [Gr. fyxxnir,* o t , 
from Bi^uvivu, to nurse, serve or cure.] 
Curative; that pertains to the healing art ; 
that is concerned in discovering and ap- 
plying remedies for diseases. , 

Medicine is justly distributed into prophylac- 
tic, or the art of preserving health, and thera- 
prutte, or the art of restoring it. Watts 

THERAPEUTICS, n. That part of medi- 
cine which respects tho discovery and ap- 
plication of remedies for diseases. Thera- 
peutics teaches the use of diet and of me- 
dicines. Cyi 

2 A religious sect described by Philo. They 
were devotees to religion. 

THERE, adv [Sax. fcmp ; Goth, thar , D. 
daar; Sw. dar , Dan der. This word was 
formerly used as a pronoun, ns well as an 
ndverli of place. Thus in Saxon, ttirpto 
whs to him , to her , or to it.] 

1. In that place 

The Lord God planted a garden castwnrd in 
Eden, and there ho put the man whom he had 
formed. Gen. li. 

2 It is sometimes opposed to here, there 
denoting the pluce most distant. 

Darkness there might well seem twilight here 
Milton. 

.3 Here and there, in one place and another, 
ns, here a little anil there a little. 

4 It is sometimes used by way of exclama- 
tion, calling the attention to something dis- 
tant, as, there, there , see there; look there. 

5. Then is used to begin sentences, or be- 
fore a verb, sometimes pertineutlv, and 
sometimes without signification , but its 
use is so firmly established that it cannot 
be dispensed with. 

Wherever there is sense or perception, there 
some idea is actually produced Locke 

There have been that have delivered them- 
selves from their ills by their guod fortune or 
• virtue. Suckling. 

And there came a voice from heaven, saying, 
Thou art my beloved Son Muik i 

6. In composition, there has the sense of a 
pronoun, as in Saxon ; as thereby , which 


signifies by that. 


EREABOUT', \ adv. [ there and about. 

Til KREABOUTS', f The latter u less pro- 
per, but most commonly used.] 

1. Near that place Shak. 

2. Nearly, near that number, degree or 
quantity ; as, tan men or thereabout*. 


THE 

3. Concerning that. [Not much used.] Luke 
xxiv. 

THERE* AFTER, adv. [there toad after. Sax. 
Ceep-aejrceji, after that] 

1. According to that ; accordingly. 

When you can draw the head indifferently 
well, proportion the body thereafter. Peachsm. 

2. After that. Spenser. 

THEREAT', adv. [there and at.] At that 

place. 

Wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there are who 
go in thereat. Matth. vu 
2. At that; at that thing or event ; on that 
account. 

Every error is a stain to the beauty of na- 
ture , for which cause it blusheth thereat. 

Hooker. 

THEREBY', adv. [there and by.] Bv that; 
by that means ; in consequence of that. 

Arquamt now thyself with him, and be at 
peace , thereby good shall come to thee. 

Job xxii. 

THEREFOR', adv. [there and for.] For 
that or this, or it. 

THEREFORE, adv. t her' fore, [there and 
for.] 

1 For that ; for that or this reason, refer- 
ring to something previously stated. 

1 have married a wife, and therefore I cannot 
come Luke xiv. 

2. Consequently. 

He blushes; therefore he is guilty Spectator. 
3 In return or recompense for this or that 
M hat shall we have therefme l Matth xix. 
THEREFROM', adv. [there and from.] 
From this or that. 

— Turn not aside therefrom to the right hand 
or to the left Josh xxiu. 

THEREIN', adv [there and in.] In that or 
this* place, time or thing. 

Bring forth abundantly in the earth and mul- 
tiply therein Gen. ix 

Ye shall keep the sabbath — whosoever doeth 
any work therein — that soul shall be cut oif. 

Exod. xxxi. 

Therein our letters do not well agree Shak. 
THEREINTO', adv. [there anil into.] Into 
that. Bacon. 

THEREOF', adv. [there and of ] Of that 
or this. 

h In the day thou eatest 1 hereof, thou shalt 
surely dir. Gen u 

T1IEUEON', adv. [there and on.] On that 
or this 

Then the king said, Hang him thereon. 

Esths vh 

THEREOUT', adv. [fhere and out ] Out of 
that or this. Lev u. 

TI I K R KTO'. \ adv. [there and to or unto.l 

THEREUNTO', / To that or this. 

Add the fifth part thereto Lev. v 
THEREUNDER, adv. [there and under ] 
Under that or this. Raleigh. 

THEREUPON', adv. [ there and Upon] 
Upon that or this 

The remnant of the house of Judah, they 
shall feed thereupon. Zcph h. 

2. In consequence of that. 

He hopes to find you forward, 

And thereupon he sends you this good news 
Shak. 

3. Immediately. 

THEREWHl’LE, adv. [there and lehile.] 
At the same time. [0w.] Wickhffe. 
THEREWITH 1 , adv . [Mere and s«M.] With 
that or this. 



THE 


I have learned in whatever state I am, there- THE'SIS, a. [L. Hunt; Gr. 3seif, *pau- 
witk to be content. PhiL ir. tiou, from rtbusu to aeO 

THEREWITHAL 1 , edv. [4Asreand»»tf«£] 1. A position orpropotidoa which a person 

1. Over and above. advances and offers to maintain, or which j 

2. At the same time. is actually maintained by argument: a 


jects; as, a thick forest or wood; thick 
grass; thick corn. 

The people were gathered tkkk together. 


5. With that [TAss word it obsolete.} theme; a subject 

CH»e foregoing compounds of there with 2. In logic, every proposition may be divided 
the prepositions, are for the most part into them and hypothesis. Thesis contains 

deemed inelegant and obsolete. Some of the thing affirmed or denied, and hypo- 

them however are in good use, and parti- thesis the conditions of the affirmation or 


is actually maintained by argument; a 7. Frequent; foUowing each other in aufok 
theme ; a subject succession. The shot flew thick as hail 


succession. The shot flew thick as hail 
Favors came thick vpon him. JFs Men. 
Not thicker billows beat the Ubyan'tnain. 

. ****•: 


thesis the conditions of the affirmation or 8 - 8 ® t w,th things close to each other; not 
cularly in the law style.] negation. Coe ea*i!y pen ions. 

THERF-BREAD, n. therfbhd. [Sax. TH EPICAL, a. [from Or. hrw;. Sec Ulaf * *•* the forest thick with beech It 

tSeepp, Neojij, unfermented.] Unleaven- Them.} Laid down. More. Q v . . , ‘ ,0 ! >d - , „ „ ^dsn. 

ed bread. {Not os use.} Wickhjfe THF.UR*&K\ > a. [from theurgy.} Per- h »ying due distinction of syMables or 

THE»RIAC, n. [L. tkenaca, Or. &*/««*. THEUR'GH'AL, } tLntng to tS >ower * thkk utl * ,mi08> 

treble.] . . of performing supcniaturafthing-. 10 lE \ r ,, , , k 

A name given by the ancients to various Theurgic hymns, songs of incantation. in, 1, h detf; “• «A«*of hear- 

oompositions esteemed efficacious against TIIE'GKrtlST, a. One who protends to or TIII & K _ ^ . 

the effects of poison, but afterwards re- is addicted to thenrev. flalivtrcli. 1 ‘M" N * *' ... “‘ickest part, oi the time 

strained chiefly to what has been called THEURGY n. [Gr Smteym, 0ik, God, when any thing is thickest 

Thenaca Andromachi, or Venice-treacU, and «ys», work. \ ** In the M'cJ of the disi and smoke he pre- 

which is a compound of sixty-four drugs, Tlio ait of doing things which it is the pc- 2. A thicker. [NotTnMc.] Dravton 
prepared, pulverised, and reduced by culiar province of God to do; or tlu> pow- Thick and /An* whatever is in the wav 

THFRI ?}° nvy s i» e ^!fS7to thc2 C ° r “I °* I’ P ^ ormi,, P BU rr"!!l UrMl r h ‘T Throu « h **** » nd *«■ ‘ h * follow M Imn. 

THE RIAC, la. 1 ertaimng to thonac , by in\okmg the names of fiod or of sub- lludibuu. 


fbhd. [Sax. Til EPICAL, «. [from Gr. hrw Sec 
>•] U "k?. v * n - Thau.} Laid down. More. 


black was the forest <*** with beech It 
flood. Dryden. 


the effects of poison, but afterwards re- is addicted to theurgy. Hallywcli. 

strained chiefly to what has been called THEURGY, n. [Or. Swor/im, But, God, 
Thenaca Andromacht, or Venice-treacle, and My#,, work. [ % 

which is a compound of sixty-four drugs. The an of doing things which it is the pe- 
prepared, pulverized, and reduced by ruliar province of God to do; or tlu> pow- 


means of honey to an electuary. Cyc 
THK'RI A€, \ a. Pertaining to theriac , 

THERI' A CAL, / medicinal. Bacon. 
THER'MAL, o. [L. thermer, warm baths ; 
Gr. Simmu, from to warm.] Pertain - 
ing to heat ; warm. 


er or act of performing supernatural things Through thick and thin she foil 
by invoking the names of God or of sub- 
ordinate agents ; magic. This has been THICK, adv. Frequently; fast. 


dividdil by some writers into tliiee pnrts, | hear the trampling of thick beating feet 
theurgy, or the operation by divine or ce- tiryden 

lostial means ; natural magic, performed 2. Closely; as, a plat of ground thick sown, 
bj the jKiwen of nature ; and necromancy, Norris 

which proceeds by invoking demons Cyc 3. To a great depth, or to a thicker depth 

HEW, i». [Sax. hca r , Gr.itot ] Manner; than usual; as, a lied covered thick with 

custom, liabit; form of behavior. f Not tan; laud covered thick with manure. 

in use.} Spenser Thick and threefold, in quick succession, or 

l. Bntwn. [ Not in use.} S’hhk. ia great uutnbers. [Not in tue . 1 

HKW'ED, a. Accustomed; educated. r f'Es/rangr. 

[AW in ute ] Spenser THICK, r i. To become thick or dense. 

HEY, pron plur. ; objective case, Them. f A^of .S pen ter. 

[Sax. Goth that, tham.l I HICKEN, v. t. thik'n. [Sax. fticcian. j To 

. The men, the women, the animals, the make thick or dense, 
things. It is never used adjeetively, but 2. To make close ; to fill up interstices ; as, 


ing to heat ; warm. lestinl mentis ; natural mat fit . 

Thermal iratcre, are warm or tepid mineral by the jiowerf of nature ; and necromancy, 
waters, whose heat vanes from 92° to which proceed* bv invoking demons Cyc 

-rrllon^T amo a ^ THKW,if. [Sax. heap, Gr.ifa ] Manner; 

TIIERMOLAMP, n. [Gr. warm, custom , habit; form of bclumor. [AW 

from heat and lamp ] in S r 

An instrument for furnishing Tight bv means 2 . Brawn. [AW ia we.] Shok. 

cr a Metl Rr P (Jt TIIKW'ED, o. Accustomed- 
THERMOM ETER, a. [Gr. 3r(/<of, warm, r y 0 t in ute ) 


theurgy, or the operation by divine or ce- 

lestial means ; natural magic , performed 2. Closely; as, a plat of grtmnd thick s 


from bitftn, heat, oxiAfttrpt, measure.] t^ky. pron p/« r . ; objective cnee, Them. 
An instrument for measuring heat, founded [Shx . £ ; r ( ; oth , h J a (ham i 
on the propertywhich heat ,K»se«.es of , L Th(> mp f|w woniP t hc animals, the 


expanding all bodies, the rate or quuntit) 
of expansion being supposed proportional 
to the degree of heat applied, and hence 
indicating that degree The thermometer 
indicates only the tentible heat of bodies, 
and gives u» no information respecting the 
quantity of latent heat, or or combined 
heat, which those bodies may contain. 

D. Ohmted 

THERMOMET'RICAL, a. Pertaining to 
a thermometer; as, the thermometnaal 
scale or tube. 


always as a pronoun referring to ]K‘rsons, 
or as a substitute referring to things 
They and their father! hove transgressed 
against me. Kzek.ii. 

They of Italy salute you. Heb xtil. 

Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. Matth. v 


to thicken cloth 

3. To mako concrete ; to inspissate; as, to 
thicken paint, mortar or a liquid. 

4. To strengthen , to conlirm. 

And this limy help to thicken other proofs 
[ Nut uinl J Shak. 

5. To make frequent, or more frequent; os, 
to t hit ken blows 


2. It., u,cd Indefinitely, a. one ancertor. „ lo c | 0 „. to md , 

UKd ,"’“t ■" d „ , V » r ?" rh r "• ry '"«’>• nmnemt. , to MteJe. tW ranka 
M.y, r.« *(,1 that », it 1, aud by panon^ THIfKIlN. r i. thiL’u. To b,- come thick 


2. Made by a thermometer, as, thermome- . .. , 

tncal observation*. "* A ,1,ce ’»* skimmer ; a spatu- 

rHERMOMET'RIC.ALLY, adv. By means *“ or Ameworth 

of a thermometer. i ?’ j n 

TH ER'MOSCOPE, a. [Gr. 3^*, heat, *?.* V Sw ~ tw ? k J. 

and vsewssi, to see.] thick, Ught ; Gael. A ir. tiuyh 

An instrument shoWW the temperature of ^ contracted. 1 see Claw I)g. No. J 


TH ER'MOSCOPE, n. [Gr. 3 t ( pn, heat, 
and rMTis, to see.] 

An instrument showing the temperature of 
tbe air, or the degree of heat and cold. 

Arbuthnot. 

THESE, pron. Plur. of Thu . pronounced 


more numerous , us, to thicken the ranks. 
THICKEN, e i. thik'n. To become thick 
or more thick ; to become dense ; as, tho 
fog Illicit HM. 

2. To liecome dark or obscure. 

Thy luster thicken* 

When he shine* by. Shak. 

3 To concrete; to be consolidated; as, the 


W. tew, contracted, bee Glass I)g. No. 3 Jul< ct 0 f p l aiiU thicken into wood. 

8. 10. 22 30 . 57. Tlie sense is probably 4 To he fnsiussated; os, vegetable juices 
taken from driving, forcing together or thicken, mm the more volatile parts are 
pressing.] evaporated. 

I . Dense ; not thin ; as, thick vapors ; a 5, To Wcome close, or more close or nu- 
thtek fog. merous. 

Inspissated ; a*, the paint is too thick . The j pe0l , lf thicken to the court. 

I. Turbid , muddy ; feculent , not clear , Ibyden. 

as, tbe water of a river is thick after a ram. (J. To become quick and animated, 
i. Noting foe diameter of a body, as, a The combst thicken. Additm. 

piece or timber seven inches thick. 7. To become more numerous; to press; to 

My little finger shall be thicker thsn my fs- be crowded. Proofo of tbe fact thicken 


taken from driving, forcing together or 
pressing.] 


thee*, and used as an adjective or sub- ^ P en **; not thin; as, thick vapors; a 
stitute. Tkeie is opposed to those, as thu thick fog. , 

is to that, and when two persons or things \ 5 the paint is too thick . 

or collections oi' things are named, theee 3 * muddy; feculent not clear, 

refer, to the thing, or penoa. .k.ch .re ^ 


L;.^r;i^Torier7or;iich.« ^ *. x-5 . * •**. ■*. . 

mentioned. pi«J« or timber seven inches thick. 

Some place the bliss in action, some in eue 5 tkkier m 7 fl ' 


These call U pleasure, and contentment these. 


Here these is a substitute for these per- 
sons, and for tbe persons last mentioned,, 
who place their buss in ease. 


these. I rt,e ™ t®* 0 *- * Kings all. upon us at every step. 

Pope. S. Having more depth or extent from one THICKENED, pp. Made dense, or more 
surfoce to its opposite than usual; as, a dense,-* made more dose or compact ; 
thick plaak ; thick cloth ; thick paper. made more frequent ; inspissated. 

6. Close; crowded with trees or other ob> THICKENING, opr. making dense or 

7z 
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inspissating. 
rHlCK'ENING, i 


THlCK'ENING, «. Something rat Into a 
liquid or maw to make it more thick. 
THICK/ET, ». A wood or collection of treec 
or shrubs closely set ; as, a ram caught in 
a thicket, Gen. rxii. 

THICKHEAD, \a. Hating a thick 
THICK'HEADED , ) skull) dull; stupid. 
THICK1SH, a. Somewhat thick. 
THICK'LY, adv. Deeply; to agraat depth. 

Boyle. 

2. Closely ; compactly. 

3. In quick succession. 

THICK'NESS, «. The state of being thick 

densenew; density; as, the thickness of 
fog, vapor or clouds. 

2. The state of being concrete or inspissated ; 
consistence ; spissitude ; as, the thickness of 
paint or mortar: the thickneu of honey; 
the thickneu of the blood. 

3. The extent of a body from side to side, 
or from surface to surface ; as, the thickness 
of a tree; the thickness of a board; the 
thickneu of the hand ; the thickneu of a 
layer of earth. 

4. Closeness of the parts; the state of being 
crowded or near ; as, the thickneu of trees 
in a forest , the thickneu of a wood. 

0. The slate of being close, dense or imper- 
vious; as, the thickneu of shades. Addxton. 

6. Dullness of the sense of hearing; want 
of quickness or acuteness; as, thickneu of 
hearing. SuttfL. 

THICK'SET, a. [thick and set.] Close 
planted ; as, a thickset wood. Dryden. 

2 Having a short thick body. 
THICK'SKULL, n. [thick and Dull- 

ness ; or a dull poison ; a blockhead. 

Eniick. 

THICK'SKULLED, a. Dull; heavy; stupid; 
slow to loam. 

THICK'SKIN, ». [Mic* and s*m.] A coarse 
gross person ; a blockhead. Entick 

THICK/SPRUNG, o. [Okie* and sprung.] 
Sprung up close together. Entick. Shak, 
THIEF, ». Plur. Thieve*. [Sax. Keep; Sw, 
tiuf; D. dief; G. dieb; Goth, thiube; Dan. 
tyv.) A person guilty of theft 

1. One who secretly, unlawfully and feloni- 

ously takes the goods or personal property 
of another. The thief takes the property 
of another privately; the robber by open 
force. Blaekttone. 

2. One who takes the property of another 
wrongfully, either secretly or by violence. 
Job xxx. 

A certain man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jencho, and tell among thievei, who stripped 
him of his raiment Luke x. 

3. One who seduoes by false doctrine. 
John x. 

4. One who makes it his business to cheat 
and defraud; as, a den of thievei. Matth. 
xxi. 

5. An excresoence or waster in the snuff of j 

a candle. May. 

TIIIE'F-CATCHER, w. [Mirfand cotcA.] 
One who catches thieves, or whose business 
is to detect thieves and bring them to jus- 
tice. 

THIE'F-LEADER,*. [Mtyand IpoA] One 

who leads or takes a thief, [Not 1 

used.] 

THIE'F-TAKER, n. [Mitf and inker.'] One 


wboae business is to fin* and take thieve* j 

and bring than to justice. 

THIEVE, o. i. [tomWf.] To steel; to 
practice theft. 

THIE'VERY, a. The practice of stealing ; 
theft. [See Theft.] 

Among the Spartans, thte e er y was a practice 
morally good and honest South. 

2. That which is stolen. Skak. 

THIE'VISH, a. Given to stealing ; addict- 
ed to the practice of theft ; as, a thievish 
boy. 

Or with a base and bolst’roos sword enforce 
A thievish living on the common road. Shak. 

2. Secret ; sly ; acting by stealth ; as, thievish 

minutes. Skak. 

3. Partaking of the nature of theft; as, a 
thievish practice. 

THIE'VISHLY, adv. In a thievish manner; 
by theft. 

THIE'VISHNESS, n. The disposition to 


2. The practice or habit of stealing. 

THIGH, n. [Sax. frexb, Keo or freoh ; D. 
dye ; G. dick-betn, thick-bone. The Ger- 
man explains the word ; thigh is thick.’] 

That part of men, quadrupeds and fowls, 
which is between the leg and the trunk. 
As the word signifies, it u the thick part of | 
the lower limbs. 

THILK, pron. [Sax.frilc.] The same. [Oft*.] 
Spenser. 

THILL, n. [Sax. fril or frill.] The shaft of j 
a cart, gig or other carriage. The thills 
are the two pieces of timber extending 
from the body of the carriage on each side 
of the last horse, by which the carriage is 
supported in a horizontal position. 

TH ILL'ER, \ n. The horse which goes 

TIIILL'-HORSE, J between the thills or 
■hafts, and supports them. In a team, the 
last horse. Cyc. Skak. 

THIM'BLE, n. [I know not the origin or 
primary sense of this word. Possibly it 
may be from thumb. In Gaelic, temeheal 
is a cover.] 

1. A kind of can or cover for the finger, 
usually made of metal, used by tailors and 
seamstresses for driving the needle through 
cloth. 

2. In tea language, an iron ring with a hol- 

low or groove round it* whole circumference, 
to receive the rope which is spliced about 
it. Mar. Diet. 

THIME. See THYME. 

THIN, a. [Sax. Sirin, Cyan ; G. durm; D. 
dun ; Sw. tunn; Dan. tyndi W. tenau, 
teneut L. tenuu; Gaelic, tanadh; Russ. 
tonkei. Qu Gr. rtut, narrow. It appears 
to be connected with W. ten, tan, stretch- 
ed, extended, Gr. rtisa. Qu. Ar. 

In sense it is allied to Syr. Heb. Ch. & 

, Eth. pop, but I know not whether the first 
consonant of this word is a prefix. See 
Clam Dn. No. J2. 25.] 

1. Having little thickness or extent from one 
surface to the opposite, as, a thin plate of 
metal; Mia paper; a thin board; a thin 
covering. 

2. Rare ; not dense ; applied to fluids or to 
■oft mixtures; as, thin blood; Mm milk; 
thin air. 

In tks day, wbeo the air is mors thin. Seem. 

3. Net close ; not crowded ; not AHIng the 


spa**; not Mag the itadfriMs that 
compose the rising in a dose or compact 
state; as, the trees of a forest ar* Mm; 
the corn or grass is thin. A MM audience 
in church is not uncommon. Important 
legislative business should not ho transact* 
*d in a Mm house. 

4. Not frill or well grown. 

Bevsn thin ears. Gen. xfi. 
ft. Slim; small; slender; lean. A person 
becomes thin by disease. Some animals 
am naturally Mm. 

6. Exile ; small ; fine ; not fodL 

Thin hollow sounds, and lamentable screa m s. 

Dryden. 

7. Not thick or close ; of a loose texture ; 
not impervious to the sight; as, a Mm vail. 

8. Not crowded or well stocked; not abound- 




'errata Is very huge, but extremely thin of 
people. Addxton. 

9. Slight ; not sufficient for a covering; as, 
a thin disguise. 

THIN, adv. Not thickly or dosely ; in a 
scattered state; as, seed sown Mm. 

Spain is thin sown of people Bacon. 

THIN, v.t. [Sax. frinnian ; Russ, tonyu ; 
L. tenuo. See Attenuate.] 

1. To make thin ; to make rare or less thick ; 
to attenuate ; as, to thin the blood. 

2. To make less close, crowded or numer- 
ous; as, to Min the ranks of an enemy; to 
thin the trees or shrubs of a thicket 

3. To attenuate ; to rarefy ; to make less 
dense; aa, to thin the air ; to thin the va- 


pors. 

THINE, pronominal adj. [Goth. Meins, 
theina; Sax.frin, G. debt; Fr. tien; pro- 
bably contracted from frijen. See Thou.] 
Thy ; belonging to thee; relating to thee; 
being the property of thee. It was for- 
merly used for thy, before a vowel. 

Then thou mlghtest eat grapes thy fill, at 
thine own pleasure. Deut xxxil. 

But in common nsage, thy is now used 
before a vowel in all cases. 

The principal use of Mine now is when a 
verb is interposed between this word and 
the noun to which it refers. I will not 
take any thing that is Mine. Thine is the 
kingdom, ana the power, and the glory, 
in the following passage, Mine is used as a 
substitute for thy righteousness. 

I will make mention of thy righttousnsst, 
even of thins only. Ps. lxxi. 

In some cases, it is preceded fay the sign of 
the possessive case, like nouns, and is then 
also to be considered as a substitute. 

If any <f thin* be driven ont to die utmost 
parts of heaven — Dent xxx. 

It is to be observed that Mine, like Mom, is 
used only in the solemn style. In familiar 
and common language, worn- and yours are 
always used in the singular number aa well 
as the plural. 

THING, n. [Sax. frmg, a thing, a cause ; 
pop hij fringon, for his cause or sake; 
also, fring and gening, a meeting, council 
or convention ; Singan, Vroxiaa, to hold 
a meeting, to plead, to supplicate ; fruig- 
ene, an Inter ce ss or ; frmgung, interces- 
sion; G. rimy, a riling, a court; dsnye a, to 
go to law, to bin or haggle ; Dmostag , 
Tuesday, [thing's day ;] Mbsy, condition, 
clause; eerimysa, to agree, to bargain 
or contract, to cheapen; D. Huy thing, 



TH I 


T H I 


T H 1 


htdUMii im ft m, to yliii , to .Wilt, la 
cheapen; dbegtan k, tbe bar; Amwm, 
session-days; Amt, d mgeter, apSeo^or; 
Smgtaed, plea; Dingedag, Toasday; 4e- 
Ay, oonditioa, agreement; iiJhyw, to 
condition; 8w. tap, thing, eaaae, also a 
coon, ass boa; tapu, to ure, bargain or 
agree; Dan. ring, a thing, aflhir, business, 


, to I have a (Mg In Mean 
n*» 6. Used of pwsouafa oo atea 

tor; *«, seas, whet iWmw 70a a 

bo- The poor thing sigh'd, 

to rUbethb styost tkk* ae ■ 

» a 7. Uaed in a mm ofhener. 
or Ipso thee here, 

ml Tbon aehie /Mae/ 


ease, a court 0 f justice; tiaprr, to strike THINK, e. L 


up a bargain, to haggle ; ting&eg, records 
or a court, [thin g - oo o k ;] ri a g da g, the 


court day, the a 


a; UnghoM, jurisdic- 


HINK, e. a pret and pp. MetaU, pron. 
Maat [Sax. fftacan, ftenetn ; Goth, they 
kyant 8w. tyeku o&dtemka; Dan. tykker 
and Utnktr ; D. denken, to think, and pe- 
rfect, thought ; G. tirade*, to think, and ##• 
dichtniss, remembrance ; y s ti ew te , thought ; 


tjon ; tiayaurmi, juror*, jury, [thbng-men;] degt, thought ; G. tiraAt*, to think, and t 
ringeag, a cans® or suit at law, [thing- dichtniss, remembrance ; g t d an k e, though 

soke.] The primary sense of taspto that waektiraAra, to ponder or meditate; G 

which comes, tolls or happens, like even/, base; Syr. ft Cb. pm ; allied to L. dm 0. 

from L. eeemo. The primary sense of the We obeerre n is casual, and omitted in the 

root, which is tag or #ig, it to press, urge, participle thought. The aenaa seems to be 

drive or strain, and hence its application to set in the mind, or to draw out, as 

to courts, or suits at law; a seeking of meditation. Class Dg. No. 9.] 

right. We observe that Dingsdag, Ding- 1. To have the mind oocupied on some su 
dag, in some of the dialects signifies Tut*- ject ; to have ideas, or to revolve ideas 
day, and this from the circumstance that the mind, 
that day of the week was, as it still is in —Tor that I am 

some states, the day of opening courts ; I know, because I think. Dryds 

that is, litigation dag, or suitor*’ day, a T*** « “* »*«•" to be slightly thong 

day of striving for justice ; or perhaps °°‘ , TUtotto 

combat-day, the day of trial by battle. This 2 - To judge ; to conclude ; to hold as a ae 
lends to the unfolding of another fact ^ opinion. I thin* it will rain to-nio 

Among our ancestors, Tig or Tux, was the row - 1 Mini it not best to proceed on ot 

name of the deity of combat and war, the journey. 

Teutonic Mars ; that is, strife, combat dei- “sm raarry to whom they think best 

fied. This word was contracted into tip _ . , Numb. m> 

or eu, and hence Tipef-bapg or Tueybieg, ** L° ln “ n ®\ , „ . , 

*-*W a. day con*ecT»ted to Tnj, A. fcj** 

god of war. But it seems this is merely F Niuubxsl 

the day of commencing court and trial ; 4> To imjlgine . to auppOM . m facy. 

Uttgatton dau. This 1 iig, the god of war, Edlnund( f ^ j. ^ J 

is strife, and this leads us to the root of j n p , ty of hU miMTy> , 0 dlj p. tch 
thing, which is to dnve, urge, strive. So HU ’nighted lift. Sk» i 

ret, in Latin, is connected with reut, accu- Let him that thiukrth he standeth, take bee 

sed. For words of like signification, see lest he fall 1 Cor. g. 

Sake and Comte.] 5. To muse ; to meditate. 

1. An event or action ; that which happens While Peter thought on the vision — Acts : 

or falls out, or that which is done, told or Think much, apeak little. Dryde 1 

proposed. This is the general signification 6- To reflect ; to recollect or call to mind, 
of the word in the Scriptures; as, after these And when Peter thought thereon, he wept. 


ikiaiothmmotkimkt, mi moth mmht These 
are genuine Saxon phreee^ ee ss rmhn to 
it seems to mo, ft seemed So me. In these 
crprratintti, me is actually in At Mve 
ease; aimoet tbe only i ne ton ee WMbfag 
in tbe language. Sax. “ geaob Itater 
eatit stem* set, tt appeared enough ev enfli« 
cient; "an ttwc>, M mihi se rf s tor , it asanas 
to me ; 1 perceive. 

. To think much, to grudge. 

He thought not mu eh to clothe his snemtes. 

MUtoa. 

7b think much of, to bold in high esteem. 

To think scorn, to disdain. Ksth. lit. 


naehdenken, to ponder or meditate; Or. THINKTJR, n. One who thinks; but 
)««sw; Syr. A Ch. prt; allied to L. taee. chiefly, one who thinks in a particular maa- 
We observe n is casual, and omitted in the ner ; as, a close thinker; a deep thinker ; 
participle thought. The sense seems to be a coherent thinker. Locke. Shrift. 


participle thought. The sense seems to be a coherent thinker. Locke. Shrift. 

to set in the mind, or to draw out, as in THINKING, pgr. Having ideas ; suppo- 
raeditation. Class Dg. No. 9.] sing; judging; imagining ; intending; 

1. To have the mind oocupied on some sub- meditating. 

ject ; to have ideas, or to revolve ideas to 2. 0 . Having the faculty of thought; oogl- 
the mind. tative ; capable of a regular train of ideas, 

—.per that I am Man is a min king being. 

I know, because I think. Drydsn. THINKING, a. Imagination; cogitation, 

These an net matters to be slightly thought judgment 
on.* TtOotsm. J ^ 1 h*ml . hl«l m Jna. 


journey. 

Let them marry to whom they think best 

Numb, xxzvi. 

9. To intend. 

Thou thought' it to help me. Skok. 

I thought to promote the# to great honor. 

Numb. xxlv. 

4. To imagine ; to suppose ; to fancy. 
Edmund, I think, is gone 
In pity of his misery, to dispatch 
HU lighted lift. Skok. 


a it net matters to be slightly thought judgment 

TfOotim. j tMifd a bird so sing, 

2. To judge ; to conclude; to hold as a set- Whose music, to my thinking, pleas’d the 
tied opinion. I think it will rain to-mor- king. Shot. 

row. 1 think it not best to proceed on our THIN'LY, uiv. [(tan Mi*.] In a loose scat 

tered manner; not thickly ; as, ground 
im marry to whom they think best tkMy planted with trees ; a oountry thinly 
Numb, xxzvi. 

_ . THINGNESS, *. The state of being thin, 

nest bosiof***' «f «tent ftan one side or aur- 

’ht to promote that to great honor. fee to the opposite; as, the thinneu of 

urine ; to suppose ; to fancy. * tho tannest of a plate ; the thimteiu 

Edmund, I think, is gone ... . . 

of hU misery, to dispatch 2. Tenuity; rareness; at, tbe tkUmeeeof air 

ighted life. Skok. or other fluid. 


Let him that tMnkrth ht standeth, taka heed 3. A state approaching to fluidity, or even 
it he tell 1 Cor. x. fluidity: opposed to tptsritude; as, the thin- 

To muse ; to meditate. neee of honoy, of white wash or of paint. 


lest he tell 1 Cor. x. 

0. To muse ; to meditate. 

While Peter thought on the vision — Acts x. 
Think much, speak little. Dryden. 


of the word in the Scriptures; as, after these And when Pi 

things, that is, events. 

And tbe thing was very grievous In Abra- 7 ; k ,^ 0 contUlOT 

ham’s sight, because of his son. Oen. xxi **” thing cou 

Then Laban and Bethuet answered uA said, .T? , 1 

The thing proceedeth from the Lord. Gen. xxiv. •"*** 1 ®° 1 Ll 
And Jacob said. All these things are against "• £° p***tune, 
me. Gen. xlli. „ TkinJt 

I will tell you by what authority I do these Abrahiun to oui 


7. To consider ; to deliberate, 
this thing could happen. 

Hs thought within hiaoself, 1 
shall I do f Luke xii. 


thing!. Ma tth . xxl 1 v. iu relieve ; to esteem. 

These things said Esalas whan be saw bis To think on or upon, to muse on ; to medi- 


Think not to ssy Within yourselves, we have 
Abraham to our tether — Matth. Ul. 

9. To believe ; to esteenL 


glory. John xii. 

In learning French, chooee such books as 
will teach you things as well as language. 

Jay to Littlepoge. 
2. Any substance ; that whidb is created ; 
any particular article or commodity. 


uiv particular article or commodity. j the purpose. 

He sent after this manner; tan asses laden j 3. To remember with favor. 


tate on. 

If there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think cm these things. Phil. Iv. 

2. To light on by meditation. He has just 
thought on an expedient that will answer 
the purpose. 1 


fluidity: opposed to tptsritude; as, the thin- 
nest of honoy, of white wash or of paint, 
m — Acts x. 4. Exility ; as, the thinnest of a point 

Dryden. fi. Rareness ; a scattered state ; paucity ; as, 
1 to mind. tbe thinness of trees to a forest; the tax- 
i, he wept mu of inhabitants. 

Mark xlv. THIRD, a. thurd. [Sax. «pitrt*a; Goth. 
Think how thridya ; G. dnUe / D. derde ; Sw. ft Dan. 

Mrt tredie ; Ft. tiers ; L. tertriu ; Or. retret ; 

ring. What w t r ydg.~\ 

The first after tbe second ; the ordinal of 
. three. The third boor in the day among 
res, we have ^ anc j entif was nine o’clock to the 
morning. 

■ to medi- Third in ***• w**ion, to the 

* commons ; or in the legislators, tbs bouse 

l__. <nv of commons. 

I , Vi y Third order, among the Catholics, to a sort 
j e has just ^ religious order that observes tbs same 

rill answer rule and the same manner of life in propor- 
tion as some other two orders previously 
instituted ; as, tbe third order of Frascto- 


with the good things of Egypt— Gen. xHl. 

ThcT took the Mifi which Mleth had aidt 

Judge, xviii. mind. He thought ef what you told him. Third point or tierce point, in arcUta 

3. An animal ; as, every living thing; every I would have sent the books, but I did not tbepoint of section to tbe vertex c 

creeping thing, Gen. i. think of H. eouiWal triangle. 

[ This application of the word is improper, To think meU of, to bold in esteem ; to et- Third rate, in navies. A tafard rate 

but common in popular and vulgar Jem- teem. JSfT 1 ’!** 10 **** 

guagT.-] THINK, e. a To conceive ; to iaagtoe. 2 , 

4. A portion or part; something. Char ily ■ th t nketh as evlL 1 Cor. xttL THIRD, n. thurd. Ilia third part . d 

WMrad men who aadenteod any thing ot 2. To b^Bevs; to consider ; to esteem. thing. A man takes knd awl tills 

wfcdosn — nUotsm. Nsr tank rapsriboos stbers' sid. Milton. one third of the produce j tha owner ti 

i. Xnoontempt 3. Toaeem or spps sr, as to tbe phrases, me two tar*. 


Think upon me, my God, for good. Nsfi. v. 
7b think of, to have ideas come into tbs 
mind. He thought of what you told him. 
have sent the books, but I did not 


but common in popular and vulgar Jem- 
y ■«$*•] 

4. A portion or port ; something. 


instituted ; as, tbe third order of Francis- 
cans, instituted by St. Frauds to 1221. 

Cge. 

Third point or tierce point, to arckiteetors, 
tbe point of section to the vertex of an 
equilateral triangle. Cge. 

Third rate, in navies. A third rate atop 
carries from 64 to 30 guns. 

Third sound, in murie. See the noon Third. 
THIRD, *. thurd. Hie third part of any 
thing. A man tabes land andtUls it for 
one third ot tbe produce ; the owner taking 
two thirds. 
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THO 


2. The sixtieth part of a second of time. 

3. In music, an interval containing three 
diatonic sounds ; the major composed of 
two tones, caned by the Greeks ditone, and 
the minor called hemiditone, consisting of 
a tone and a half. Rousseau. Busby. 

THIRD BOROUGH, n. tkurd'burro. jj third 
and borough.] An under constable. 

Johnson. 

THIRD'INGS, n. The third year of the 
com or grain growing on the pound at 
the tenant’s death, due to the lord for a 
heriot, within the manor of Turfat in 
Herefordshire. Cyc. 

THIRD'LY, ado. In the third place. Bacon. 

THIRDS, n. plur. The third part of the es- 
tate of a deceased husband, which by law 
the widow is entitled to enjoy during her 
life. New England 

THIRL, r. t. thurl. [Sax. tfijihan.] To bore, 
to perforate. It is now written drill and 
thrill. [See these words, and see Nos- 
tril.] 

THIRLA6E, n. IhurVage. In English cus- 
toms , the right which the owner of a mill 
possesses by contract or law, to compel 
the tenants of a certain district to bring all 
their gram to his mill for grinding. Cyc 

THIRST, n. thurst. [Sax. ftuprt.tfypjt; G. 
durst; D. dorst; Sw. iorst, Dan. tont, 
from tor , dry; torrer, to dry, D. dorren, L. 
torreo, Sw. torka.] 

1. A painful sensation of the throat or 
fauces, occasioned by the want of drink. 

Wherefore in it that thou has brought us out 
of Egypt, to kill us and our children and our 
cattle with thirst ? Exod. xvii. 

2. A vehement desire of drink. Ps. civ. 

3. A want and eager desire after any 


thing. 

Thirst of worldly good. Fail fax. 

Thirst of knowledge. Milton. 

Thirst of praise. GianviUe 

Thirst after happiness. Clirync. 


Bui for is now more generally used uf- 
ter thirst ; as, a thirst for worldly honors ; 
a thirst for praise. 

4. Dryness ; drouth. 

The rapid current, through reins 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain — Milton. 

THIRST, e. ». thurst. [Sax. typytran ; D. 
dorst en; 0. durstsn ; Sw. torsta ; Dan. 
torster.] 

1. To experience a painful sensation of the 
throat or fauces for want of drink. 

The people thirsted there for water. 

Exod. xvii. 

2. To have a vehement desire for any thing. 

My soul thlrsteth for the living God. 

Ps. xlii. 

THIRST, v. U To want to drink; as, to 
thirst blood. [ Not English.] Prior. 

THIRST'INESS, n. [from thirsty.] The 
state of being thirsty ; thirst. Wotton. 

THIRST'ING, opr. Peeling pain for want 
of drink ; having eager deure. 

THIRST'Y, a. [from thirst.] Feeling a 
painful sensation of the throat or fauces 
for want of drink. 

Give me a little water, for I am thirsty. 

Jut get It. 

I waa thirsty, and yt gave me no drink. 

Matth. xxv. 

2. Very dry , having no moisture ; parched. 


The thirsty land shall become springs of 
water. Ia xxxv. 

3. Having a vehement desire of any thing ; 

as. in blood -thirsty. Is. xliv. lxv. 
THIRTEEN, a. thudteen. [Sax.fcpeotrtyne; 
three and fen ; Sw. tretton ; G. dreyxehn ; 
D. dertien.] Ten and three ; as, thirteen 
times. 

THIRTEENTH, a. thur'teenth. [supra.] 
The third after the tenth ; the ordinal of 
thirteen ; as, the thirteenth day of the 
month. 

THIRTEENTH, n. thirteenth. In music, 
an interval forming the octave of the sixth, 
or sixth of the octavo. Busby. 

THIRTIETH, o. thur'tieth. [from thirty; 
Sox. ftpittijojm.] 

The tenth threefold ; the ordinal of thirty , 
ns, the thirtieth day of the month.* 1 
THIRTY, a. thudty. [Sax. Bjuttij; G. 
dreusig ; D. dertig.] 

Thrice ten ; ten three times repeated ; or 
twenty and ten. The month of June con- 
sists of thirty days. Joseph was thirty 
years old when he stood before Pharaoh. 
THIS, definitive adjective or substitute. Plur. 
These. [Sax. Siy ; Dan. plur. dissi; Sw. 
dessa, dense, G. das, dessen; D. deeze, dit.] 

1. This is a definitive, or definitne adjective, 
denoting something that is present or near 
in place or time, or something just men 
tioned. Is this your younger brother? 
Wliat trespass is this which ye have com- 
mitted? 

Who did sin, this man or hit parents, that he 
was born blind f John ix. 

When they heard this, they were pricked to 
the heart. Acts ii. 

In the latter passage, this is a substitute 
for what had preceded, viz. the discourse 
of Peter just delivered. In like manner, 
this often represents a word, a sentence or 
clause, or a series of sentences or events. 

In some cases, it refers to what is future, 
or to be immediately related. 

Rut know t/us, that if the good man of the 
house hud known in what watch the thief would 
come, he would have watched, and would not 
have buffered big home to be broken up. 

Matth. xxiv. 

Here this refers to the whole subsequent 
member of the sentence. 

2. By thu, is used elliptically for by this 
time , m, by this the mail has arrived. 

3. This is UBed with words denoting time 
past ; as, 1 have taken no snuff for thu 
month; and often with plural words. I 
have not wept thu forty years. 

In this case, this, in the singular, refers 
to the whole term of time, or period ; this 
period of forty years. Dryden. 

4. This is opposed to that. 

This way and that the wav’ring sails they 
bend. Pope. 

* A body of Mi* or that denomination is pro- 
duced. Boyle 

This and that, it) this use, denote differ- 
ence indefinitely. 

5. When <A»« and that refer to different 
things before expressed, this refers to the 
thing last mentioned, and that to the thing 
first mentioned. [See These.] 

Their judgment in this we may not, and in 
that we need not, follow. Hooker. 

6. It is sometimes opposed to other. 


Consider ths arguments which the author 
had to write this, or to design the other, before 
you arraign him. Dryden. 

THISTLE, ». this'l. [Sax. tftjreij G. & D. 
distel; Sw. listeL] 

The common name of numerous prickly 
planta of the class Syngenesia, and several 
genera ; as the common corn thistle, or 
Canada thistle, of the genus Serratula or 
Cnicus ; the spear thistle of the genus 
Cnicut ; the milk thistle of the genus Car- 
duus; the blessed thistle of the genus Cen- 
taurea ; the globe thistle of the genus 
Echinops, the cotton' thistle of the genus 
Onopordon ; and the sow thistle of the 
genus Sonchus The name u also given 
to other prickly plants not of the class Syn- 
genesia; as the roller’s thistle or teasel of 
the genu> Dipsacus, and the melon thistle 
aPd torch thistle of the genus Cactus. 

Lee. Bigelow. 
One species of thistle, ( Cnicus arveiuit,) 
grows in fields among grain, and is ex- 
tremely troublesome to fanners. It is 
called in America the Canada thistle, as it 
first appeared in Canada, where it was 
probably introduced from France, as it 
abounds in Normandy, and also in En- 
gland. A larger species in America (Cnicus 
lanceolafw,,) it. indigenous, but it spreads 
slowly and gives no trouble 

Thoms aWo and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee Gen in. 

THISTLY, a. t hm' ty. Overgrown with this- 
tles , as, thistly ground. 

THITII'KR, adv [Sax. bifeeji, tfybeji.] To 
that place , opposed to hither. 

This city » near, O let me escape thither. 

Gen. xlx. 

Where I am, thither ye cannot come. 

John vii. 

2. To that end or point. 

Hither and thither , to this place and to that; 
one way and another. 

THITHERWARD, adv. [thither anduwrf.] 
Toward that place. • 

They shall ask the way to Zion, with their 
faces thitherward. Jer. 1. 

THO, a contraction of Though. [See Though.] 

2. Tho, for Sax. bonne, then. [Not tn use.] 
Spenser. 

THOLE, n. [Sax. tfol ; Ir. & Gaelic, dula, a 
pm or peg.] 

1 . A pin inserted into the gunwale of a boat, 

to keep the oar in the row-lock, when used 
in rowing Mar. Diet. 

2. The pm or handle of a sythe-snath. 

THOLE, v t. [Sax. tfolian ; Goth, thulan ; 

G. & D. dulden , Sw. tola; L. tollo, tolero.] 

To bear , to endure ; to undergo. [O&s.] 
Gower. 

THOLE, v. L [supra.] To wait [Local.] 

THOLE, n. [L* tholus.] The roof of a tem- 
ple. [Not used or local.] 

THO'MAISM, I n. The doctrine of St. 

THOldlSM, j Thomas Aquinas with 
respect to predestination andgrace. 
THOTOIST, *. A follower of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, in opposition to the Scotists. 

THOM'SONITE, n. [from Thomson.] A 
mineral of the seolitc family, occurring 
generally in masses of a radiated structure. 

TJHONG, a. [Sax. Spans.] Astrapoflether, 
used for fastening any thing. 

And nails for loosen’d spears, and thongs for 
shields provide. Dryden. 
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THORACIC, «. £L. thorax, the brsest.] 
Pertaining to the breast; as, the thoracic 
arteries. • Cate. 

The thoracic duct, is the trunk of the ah* 
sorbent vessels. It runs up along the spine 
from the receptacle of the chyle to the 
left subclavian vein, in which it terminates. 

Cyc. Parr. 

THORAC'IGS, n. plttr. In ichthyology, an 
order of bony fishes, respiring by means 
of gills only, the character of which is that 
the bronchia are osnculated, and -the ven- 
tral fins are placed underneath the thorax, 
or beneath the pectoral fins. Laments. Cyc 
THO'RAL, a. j_L. thorns, or rather torus.] 
Pertaining to a bed. Ay life 

TIIO'RAX, h. [L.] In anatomy, that part 
of the human skeleton which consists of 
the bones of the chest , also, the cavity of 
the chest. Cyc. 

THORI'NA, n. A newly discovered earth, 
resembling zirconia, found in gadohnitc 
by Berzelius t'rc. 

THORN, n [Sax. fiopn ; G. dom, D .doom; 
Dan. tome , Slav, tern , Goth thaumus , | 
W. draen. Qu. is not the latter contracted 
from the Gaelic drraghum .'] 

1. A tree or shrub armed with spines or 
sharp ligneous shoots , as, tlu< black thorn , 
white thorn , &c. The word is sometimes 
applied to a bush with prickles , as, a rose 
on a thorn. 

2. A sharp ligneous or woody shoot from the 
stem of a tree or shrub , a sharp process 
from the woody part of a plant , a spine. 
Thorn differs from prickle, the latter being 
applied to tlie sharp points issuing from 
the bark of a plant anti not attached to the 
wood, as m the rose aud bramble. But 
in common usage, thorn is applied to the 
prickle of the rose, and in fuct the two 
words are used promiscuously. 

3. Any thing troublesome St Paul had a 
thorn in the flesh. 2 Cor. xu Nutn. xxxiu. 

4. In Scripture, great difficulties and impe- 
dimenta 

I w ill hedge up tli) way with f hurns llos u 

5. Worldly cares, things which prevent the 
growth of good punciples. Matth xut. 

THORN'- APPLE, n. [thorn and apple.} A 
plant of the genus Datura , a popular 
name of the Datura Stramonium, or apple 
of Peru IhgeUnv 

THORN '-BACK, n. [thorn and hark.] A fish 
of the ray kind, winch has prickles on its 
back. Cue 

THOHN'-BUSH, n. A shrub that produces 
thorns. 

THORN -BUT, %. A fish, a but or turbot 
A tn* worth. 

THORN'-HEDGE, n. [thorn and hedge.] A 
hedge or fence consisting of thorn. 
THOltN'LESS, a Destitute of thorns ; at, 
a thornless shrub or tree. Muhlenberg. 
THORN'Y, a. Full of thorns or spinet ; 
rough with thorns ; as, a thorny wood , a 
thorny tree ; a thorny diadem or crown 

Dry den. Raleigh. 

2. Troublesome; vexatious, harassing: per- 
plexing ; as, thorny care ; the thorny path 
of vice. 

3. Sharp; pricking; vexatious; as, thorny 

points. Shah. 

THORNT REST-HARROW, n. A plant j 
Cyc. 


THORNT-TREFOIL, «t A plant of the 
genus Fagonia. Lee. 

THOROUGH,!*. thuPro. [8ax.#uph; G. 
durch ; D. door. In these languages, the 
word is a preposition ; but as a preposition 
we write it through. See this word. It 
is evidently from the root of door, which 
signifies a panage, and the radix of the 
word signifies to pass.] 

1 . Literally, passing through or to the end ; 
hence, complete; perfect; ns, a thorough 
reformation ; thorough work ; a thorough 
translator , a thorough poet Dryden, 

2. Passing through ; as, thorough lights in a 

house Bacon. 

THOROUGH, prep thur'ro. From side to 
side, or from end to end. 

2 By means of. [A of nose used.] [See 
Through.] 

THOROUGH, n thur’ro. An inter-ftirrow 
between two ridges. Cyc. 

THOROUGH-BASE, a. thur*roJ>ase. [fio- 
rough and base ] 

In music, an accompaniment to a continued 
base b\ figures Cyc. 

TIIOUOVGH-BRED, a. fhur>ro-bred. [ tho- 
rough and bred] Completely taught or 
acunnph 1 hod. 

THOROUGH-FARE, ». thur'ro-farc. [tho- 
rough and fare } 

1 A passage tliiough; a passage from one 
Street or opening to another, an unob- 
structed way 

2. Power of passing. Milton. 

THOROUGHLY, adt. thur'rofy. Fully {en- 
tirely , completely , as, a room thoroughly 
swept | nbu&ine*»Moroi/7/i/yperformcd. I^ct 
the mallei be thvioughly Hilled. Let every 
part of the work be thoroughly finished. 

THOROUGH-PACED, a thur'ro-paeed. 

( thorough and pated J 
Perfect in what is undertaken; complete; 
going all lengths ; as, a thorough-paced 
torv or whig. Swift. 

THOROUGH-SPED, a. thur'ro-sped. [tho- 
rough and sped ] 

Fully accomplished , thorough-paced. Swift. 

THOltOUGll-SriTCH, adv. thur’ro-stitch. 

( thorough and stitch j 

Fully ; completely , going the whole length 
of any business [ Wot elegant.] L' Estrange. 

THoROUGH-WAX, « thuHro-wat. [tho- 
rough and wax.] A plant of the genus 
Bupleurum. Lee. 

THOROUGH- WORT, n. thur'ro-wort . The 
popular name of a plant, the Bupatoruim 
perjoltalum, a nntn oof North America. It 
is Milued in medicine. 

THORP, Sax ftoppe, D. dorp ; G.dorf, Sw, 
& Dan torp; W tree ; Gaelic, Ir. treabh ; 
L tnbus. The word in Welsh signifies a 
dwelling place, a homestead, a hamlet, a 
town. When applied to a single house, 
it answers to the Sax. ham, a house, whence 
hamlet and home. 1 n the Teutonic dialects, 
it denotes a Village. The primary sense is 
probably a house, a habitation, from fixed- 
ness , hence a hamlet, a village, a tribe ; as 
in rude ages the dwelling of the head of a 
family was mod sunonnded by the bouses 
of his children and descendants. In our 
language, it occurs now only in names of 
places and persons. 

THOM, n. An animal of the wolf kind, but 
larger than the common wolf. It b com- 


mon in Surinam. It preys on poultry imd 
water Ibwls, Cyc. 

THOSE, prtm.ee* a, plttr. of Thai; as* those 
men ; those temples. When those and Hess 
are used in reference to two things hr col- 
lections of things, those refers to the fink 
mentioned, as these does to the last men- 
tioned. [See These, and the example there 
given.] 

THOU, pro*, in the obi. Thee. [Sax. fin; G. 
Sw. & Dan. dm ; L. Fr. It Sp. ft Fort tu; 
Sans, fauna. The nominative ease Is pro- 
bably contracted, for in the oblique oases it 
is in Sw. Sr Dsn. dig, in Goth, thuk, Sax. 
bee. So in Hindoo, tu in the nominative, 
makes in the dative, tuko; Gipsey, tu, take. 
In Ruwi. tl»o verb is iukayu, to thou.] 

The second personal pronoun, in the singu- 
lar number ; the pronouu which is used in 
addressing persons in the solemn style. 

Art then he that should come ? Matth. xl 
1 will frar no evil, for thou art with me. Ps. 
mil. 

Thou Is used only in the solemn style, unless 
in very familiar language, and by tho Qua- 
kers. 

THOU, v. t. To treat with familiarity. 

If thon t honest him some thrice, it shall not 
be amiss. Skak. 

THOU, «. i. To use thou and thee in dis- 
course. 

THOUGH, e. i. tho. [Sax. «eah; Goth. 
thauh ; G. dock ; Sw. dock ; J). Sc Dan. dog. 
This is the imperative of a verb ; Ir. d<ug- 
htm, to give, I). do k ken.] 

J. Grant; admit; allow. “ If thy hrothcr 
be waxen poor — thou shall relieve him, 
yea, though he be a stranger." Qrant or 
admit the fact that he is a stranger, yet 
thou shalt relieve him Lev. xxv. 

Though he slay me, yet will 1 trust In him 
Job sill. 

That is, grant or admit that he shall slay 
me, yet will I trust in him. 

Though hand join In hand, the wicked shall 
not be unpunished Pint, xl. 

Tliat is, admit the fact that the wicked 
unite their strength, yet this will not save 
them from punishment. 

Not that 1 affirm, though so It seem. 

Mitten. 

That is, grant that it seems so, yet I do 
not so affirm. 

2. Used with as. 

In the vine were three branches, and it was 
at though ll budded Gen. xl. 

So we use as if, it was as {f it budded ; 
and if is gif, give. The appearance was 
like the real tact, if Admitted or true. 

3. It is used in familiar language, at tho end 
of a sentence. 

A good i suae would do wetl though. Drytts a. 
This is generally or always elliptical, 
referring to some expression preceding or 
understood. 

4. It is compounded with aU, in although, 
— which see. 

THOUGHT, jret. and pp. of Think; pro- 
nounced thaut. 

THOUGHT, i». thaut. [primarily tho pas- 
sive participle of think, supra; Hex. tfoaht.J 
J Properly, that which tho mind think*. 
Thodght is either the act or operation of 
tho mind, when attending to a particular 
subject or thing, or H U the idea conse- 
quent on that operation. We soy, a man's 
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thoughts are employed on fovmmmtt m 
religion, on trade or aria, or fail th ough t s 
art employed on fail draw or fail bunhu of! 
living. By this we mean tfaat tfae mind ii 
directed to that particular subject or ob- 
ject ; that is, according to the literal fan- 
port of On verb think, the mind, the intel- 
lectual part of man, la wt upon such an 
object, it holdi it in view or contemplation, 
or it extendi to it, itstrotebss to it 
Thought cannot be raparadded to matter, so 
at in any aenie to reader it true that matter can 
become cogitative. Dwight. 

2. Idea; conception. I wish to oonvey my 
thought* to another person. X employ 
words that expreei my thoughts, to that he 
may hare the same ideas ; in this case, 
our thought* will be alike. 

3. Fancy; conceit; aeoething framed by 
the imagination. 

'Thoughts come crowding in so fast upon me, 
that my only dUknlty is to choose or reject. 

Dryden. 

4. Reflection ; particular consideration. 

Why do you keep alone 7 
Using those thought* which should have died 
With them they think on. 

5. Opinion; judgment 
Thus Bethel spoke, who always speaks his 

thought i. Pops. 

6. Meditation ; serious consideration. 

Pride, of all others the most dangerous fault, 

v Proceeds from want of sense or want of j 
thought. 

7. Design; purpose. 

All their thoughts are s gainst me for evil. 

Pa IvL xxxiii. Jer. xxlz. 

8. Silent contemplation. Shah. 

9. Solicitude; care; ooncen 
Hawis was put in trouble, and died with 

thought and anguish before his business came 
to an end. Baron 

10. Inward reasoning ; the workings of con- 
science. 

Their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or 
else excusing one another. Rom. 11. 

1 1. A small degree or quantity; aa, a thought 
longer ; a thought better. [Nat in use. J 

Hooker. Sidney. 
To take thought, to he solicitous or anxious. 
Matth. vL 

THOUGHT'FVL, a. FuU of thought ; con- 
templative; employed in meditation; as, 
a man of thoughtful mind. 

2. Attentive ; carefiti ; having the mind di- 
rected to an object; aa, thoughtful of j; 

PL r 

3. Promoting serious thought; favorable to 
musing or meditation. 

War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks in- 
vades. Pope. 

4. Anxious ; solicitous. 

Around her crowd distrust and doubt and fear, 
And thoughtful foresight, and tormenting care. 

THOUGHTFULLY, ado. With thought or 
consideration ; with solicitude. 
THOUGHTFULNESS, is. Dorn medita- 
tion. Blackmon 

2. Serious attention to spiritual eonoerna. 

3. Anxiety; solicitude. 

THOUGHTLESS, «. Heedless; careless 

negligent • 

Thoughtless of the Aiture. Rogers. 

2. Gay; dissipated. 

3. Stupid; dull. 


Tkmuktles* as monodi Mks that chads the 
tMu. Dryden. 

THOUGHTLESSLY, ade.Wtfeouttfaooght; 

earaleaaly; stupidly. Garth. 

THOUGirrLESSNESS, *. Want of' 
thought; heedlessnsts; carelessness; in- 


THOUGHTSICK, a. [thought and sick.] 
Uneasy with reflection. Shah. 

THOUSAND, a. sum. [Sax.«uyenb; Goth. 
thusund; Q.tausend; D. dttistend; Sw. 
intend; Dan. tusmd.] 

1. Denoting the number of ten hundred. 

2. Proverbially, denoting a great number 
indefinitely. It is a thousand chances to 
one that you succeed. 

THOU 'SAND, n. The number of ten hun- 
dred. 

A thousand shell All at thy side, and ten 
tlwusand at thy right hand. Ps. xci. 

Thousand is sometimes used plurally without 
the plural termination, as in the passage 
above, ten thousand; but it often takes the 
plural termination. In former times, how 
many thousands perished by famine ! 
THOUSANDTH, a. The ordinal of thou- 
sand; as, the thousandth part of a thing; 
also proverbially, very numerous. 
THOUSANDTH, n. The thousandth part 
of any thing ; as, two thousandths of a tax. 
THOWL. See THOLE. 

THRACK, v. t. To load or burden. [jVo/ 
in «i*.] South. 

THRALL, m. [Sax. tfpall, a slave or servant ; 
Da rutreel; 9w. trdl; Ice. troel; Ir. trail; 
Gaelic, traiU.] 

1. A slave. 

2. Slavery. [06s.] 

THRALL, v. t. To enslave. [06s.] [Enthrall 

is in use.] 

THRALL'DOM,». [Dan. traldorrL] Slavery; 
bondage; a state of servitude. The Greeks 
lived in thralldom under the Turks, nearly 
four hundred years. 

He shall rule, and she in thralldom live. 

[This word is i* good «#«.] Dryden. 

THRAP'PLE, ». The windpipe of an animal. 

[Not an English word.] Scott. 

THRASH, v. t. [Sax. tiapycan, ortSepycan 
G. dreschen ; D. dorschen ; Sw. trhska 
Ice. therskta. It is written thrash or thresh. 
The common pronunciation is thrash.] 

1. To beat out grain from the husk or peri- 
carp with a flail ; as, to thrash wheat, rye 
or oats. 

2. To beat com off from the cob or spike 
as, to thrash maix. 

3. To beat soundly with a stick or whip 

to drub. Shah. 

THRASH, v. *. To practice thrashing ; to 
perform the business of thrashing ; as, a 
man who thrashes well. 

2. To labor; to drudge. 

• I rather would be Mevius, thmsh for rhymes, 
like his, the scorn and scandal of the times — 
Dryden. 

THRASH'ED, pp. Beaten out of the husk 
or off the ear. 

2. Freed from the grain by beating. 
THRASH'ER, *. One who thrashes grain. 
THRASHING, ppr. Beating out of the 
husk or off the ear ; beating soundly with 
a stiok or whip. 

THRASHING, n. The act of beating out 
grain with a flail ; a sound drubbing. 


THRASHING-FLOOR, n. [thrash and 

leer.] 

floor or area on which grain fa beaten out. 

Dryden. 

THRASONICAL, a. [from Throw, a 
boaster in old comedy.] 

1. Boosting; given to bragging. 

2. Boastful; implying ostentatious display. 

Shah. 

THRAVE, n. [Sax. bjiar, a drove.] A drove; 
a herd. [Not m roe.] 

THRAVE, n. [W. dreva, twenty-four; dree, 
a bundle or tie.] 

The number of two doxen. [Not m use.] 
THREAD, \ n. [Sax.Kpeb,ttjiseb; D.draad; 
THRED, / Sw. tr&d; Dan. traad; pro- 
bably from drawing.] 

1. A very small twist of flax, wool, cotton, 
silk or other fibrous substance, drawn out 
to considerable length. 

2. The filament of a flower. Botany. 

3. The filament of any fibrous substance, as 
of bark. 

4. A fine filament or line of gold or silver. 

5. Avr-threads , the fine white filaments 
which are seen floating in the air in sum- 
mer, the production of spiders. 

6. Something continued in a long course or 
tenor; as, the thread of a discourse. Bumet. 

7. The prominent spiral part of a screm 
THREAD, \ v. t. To pass a thread through 
THRED, J the eye ; as, to thread a 

needle. 

2. To pass or pierce through, as a narrow 
way or channel. 

They would not thread the gates. Shak. 
Heavy trading ships — threading the Bos- 
porus. Mi tf or d. 

THREAD'BARJE, \ a. [thread and 6or«.] 
THRED'BARE, j Worn to the naked 
thread; having the nap worn off; as, a 
threadbare coat ; threadbare clothes. 

Spenser. Dryden. 
2. Worn out; trite; hackneyed ; used till it 
has lost its novelty or interest; as, a thread- 
bare subject ; state topics and threadbare 
quotations. Swtft. 

THREAD'BARENESS, \ n. The state of 
TH REIFBARENESS, / being thread- 
bare or trite. 

THhEAD'EN, \ a. Made of thread ; as, 
THRED'EN, ft “ ' 


need.] 


threadsn sails. [Little 
Shak. 


THREAD»-SHAPED,\o. In botany, fUi- 

THRED'-SHAPED, j form. 

THREADY, \ a. like thread or filaments, 

THREDT, / slender. Granger. 

2. Containing thread. Dyer. 

THREAP, o. t. [Sax. ftjieapian, or rather 
Bpeajan.] 

To chide, contend or argue. [Loco/.] 

Ainsworth. 

THREAT, n. threL [Sax. tfjteat. See tbe 
Verb.] 

A menace ; denunciation of ill ; declaration 
of an intention or determination to inflict 
punishment, loss or pain on another. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats. 

Shak. 

THREAT, «. A thret To threaten,— which 
Bee. Threat is used only in poetry. Dryden. 

THREATEN, o. A theta. [Sax. ttpeatuan, 
from fcjieat. But tfpeat appears to be 
contracted from Cpeajan, which is written 
also ttpeapian ; D. dr-eigen ; G. drohen; 
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Du. trotter, to chide, to mold, dfcm* 
wrong!*.] 

1. To declare the purpoee of isftktby^^ 
n ia hment , pda or otter erflon another, ftr 
some sin or offense; to menooe. God 
threatened finally impenitent with ever- 
lasting banishment fromhis pee — ws. 

3. To menace ; to terrify or attempt to ter- 
rify by mens— ; as for extorting money. 
To send threat enin g letters is a punishable 


3. To charge or essoin vith menace, or with 
implied rebuke ; or to ehaige strictly. 

Let us stndtly threaten them, that they speak 
henceforth to no man in his name. Acts hr. 

4. To menace by action; to present the ap- 
pearance of coming evil ; as, rolling bil- 
lows threaten to overwhelm us. 

A. To exhibit the appearance of something 
evil or unpleasant approaching; as, the 
clouds threaten us with rain or a storm. 
THREATENED, pp. threfnd. Menaced 
with evil. 

THREATENER, n. threfntr. One that 
threatens. Milton. 

THREATENING, ppr. threfning. Mena- 
cing ; denouncing evil. 

3. a. Indicating a threat or menace ; as, a 
threatening look. 

3. Indicating something impending ; as, the 
weather is threatening; the clouds have a 
threatening aspect 

THREATENING, n. thret'nina. The act 
of menacing ; a menace ; a denunciation 
of evil, or declaration of a purpose to in- 
flict evil on a person or county, usually 
for sins and offenses. The prophets are 
filled with God's threateninge against the 
rebellious Jews. Acts iv. 
THREATENINGLY, adv. Ihretningly. 
With a threat or menace ; in a threatening 
manner. Shot 

THREATFUL, a. tkreffnl. Full of threats ; 
having a menacing appearance; mina- 
cious. Sveneer. 

THREE, a. [Sax. ffpeo, tfju, tfpy and ff/u g ; 
Sw. & Dan. tre , G. drei; D. dries Fr. trou; 
It tre ; Sp. & L. tree ; Gael. & W .tri; 
Gipsey, tre; Gr. rpi; ; Sans, treja, tri. 
I know not the last radical, nor tlie primary 
sense of three. Owen in his Welsh Dictio- 
nary, suggests that it signifies fixed, firm. 
But see Extricate and Trick. It is probably 
contracted from ffjuj.] 

1. Two and one. 

I offer thee three things. 3 Sam. xxir. 

2. It is often used like other adjectives, with- 
out the noun to which ft refers. 

Abishai — attained not to the first three. 

3 Sam. xxllL 

3. Proverbially, a email tmmber. 

Away, thou three-inched fool. Shmk. 

r / believe obeolete. 1 

THREE-CAFSULED, a. Tricapenlar. 
THREE-CEI/LED, a. TrOocular. 
THREE-CLEFT, «. Trifid. 
THREE’-CORNRRED, «. [Oree and cor- 
ner.] 

1. Having three corners or angles; as, a 
three-cornered hat 

2. In botmg, having time rides, or three 
psoarinentloagitituial angles, as eetem. 

jVflrtpfte 

THREE -FLOWERED, a. [three and 
/oseer.] 

Vol. II. 
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Baariag three tea m e n together. 

THREEFOLD, a. [Mm and fiU.1 TW 
deriMe; eontetekm of three j or thrice re- 
patted, as thretfUd jostke. Raleigh. 

A threffeld cord M net qalchly ^h raken. 

THREE'-GRAINED, a. Tricoooooa. 

THREE'-LEAVED, a. [three and leaf.] 
Consisting of three dktinct leaflets ; as, a 
tkree-leaeed calyx. Marty a. 

THREE'-L&BRD, a. [three ud lobe.-] A 
three-lobed Uqf, is one that is divided to the 
middle into three parte, standing wide from 
each other and having oonvex margins. 

THREE'-NERVED, a. [three ud aSJTj 
A three-n e rve d leaf, bat three distinct ves- 
sels or nerves running longitudinally with- 
out branching. Marten. 

THR EE'- FARTED, a. [three and parted.] 
Tripartite. A three-parted leaf, is divided 
into three parts down to the base, but not 
entirely separate. Martyn. 

THREE'-PENCE, a. thrip’enee. [ three and 

■^smal^ silver coin of three times the value 
of a penny. Shah. 

THREE'-PENNY, a. thWpWy. Worth 
three pence only ; mean. 

THREE'-PETALED, a. [three and petal.) 
Tripetaloua; consisting of three distinct 


petals ; as a corol. 
fHREE'-P 


PILE, n. [three and pile.) An 
for good velvet Shah. 

THREE'-PILED, a. Sat with a thick pile. 
IObe.1 Shah. 

THREE'-POINTED, «. Tricuspidate. 

THREE'SCORE, «. [three and eeore.) 
Thrice twenty ; sixty ; as, threeeeore years. 

THREE'-SEEDED, «. [ three and seed.] 
Containing three seeds ; as, a three-seeded 
capsule. Botany. 

THKEK'-SIDED, a. [three and side.) Hav- 
ing three plane sides , as, a three-etded 
stem, leaf, petiole, peduncle, scape, or peri- 
carp. Marion. 

THREE'- VALVED, a. [three and valve.] 
Trivalvular; consisting of three valves; 
opening with three valves; as, a three- 
vatved pericarp. Lee. Martyn. 

THRENE, n. [Gr. Senes;.] Lamentation. 
[Not used.} Shah. 

THREN'ODY, n. [Gr. Speer, lamentation, 
and «&*, ode.] 

A song of lamentation. Herbert. 

THRESH, e. t. To thrash. [See Thrash.] 
The latter is the popular pronunciation, 
hut the word is written thrash or threeh, in- 
differently. [See the derivation and de- 
finitions under Thrash.] 

THRESHER, n. The — fox. Cye. 

THRESHOLD, n. [Sax. ffnpycpalb; G. 
thiireehweUt ; Sw. trbekel; Icc.throenlU up. 
The Saxon ud Swedish words seem by 
their orthography to be connected with 
thrash, thresh, ud the last syllable to be 
wold, wood ; but the German word is ob- 
viously compounded of thtir, door, and 
tehseefte,sflh dper-silL] 

1. The door-sill: the plank, stone or piece 
of timber which lies at the bottom or un- 
der a door, particularly cf a dwelling 

house, church, temple or the hks L 

utsuMs gate} door. 


t a ft 

*. Eatranae; the plaes sr pita* of entering 
or beginning. Heis aawattite *r*h- 
heUofUsmmnt 
Many an that •tumble at the thmehhehi 

Aik. 

THREW, pret. of Throw. 

THRICE, ado. [from throe; perhape throo, 
ud L. rice ; or a change or Fr. riena] 

1. Three times. 

Before the cock crow, thou shah deny me 
thrice. Mtttiu zxvl. 

2. Sometimes used by way of amplification ; 
very. 

thrice noble Lord, let me entreat of yen 
To pardon me. Shak. 

THRID, v. t. [W. tremem, to penetrate; 
treidum, to course, to range.] 

To slide through a narrow passage ; to slip, 
shoot or run through, as a needle, bodkin, 
or the like. 

Some thru the masy ringlet* of her hair. 

THRIDDED, pp. Slid through. 
THRlDfDING, ppr. Sliding through; caus- 
ing to pass through. 

THRIFT, a. [from thrice.] Frugality ; good 
husbandry; economical management in 
regard to property. 

The rest — willing to foil to thrift, prove very 
good husbands. Spenser. 

2. Prosperity ; success and advance in the 
acquisition of property ; increase of world- 
ly goods ; gain. 

I have a mind presages me such thrift. Sink. 

3. Vigorous growth, as of a plant 

4. In botany, a plant of the genus Static*. 
THRIFTILY, ado. Frugally; with parsi- 
mony. 

2. With increase of worldly goods. 
THRIFT1NE88, a. Frugality; good hus- 
bandry ; as, tkr\flmess to save , thrtftineu 
in preserving one's own. Wutlan. Spenser. 
2. Prosperity in business , increase of pro- 

t^rStless , a. Having no frugality or 
good management ; profiise ; extravagant ; 
not thriving. Shah. 

THRIFTY, a. Frugal; sparing; using 
economy and good management of pro- 
perty. 

1 am glad he has so much youth and vigor 
ltd, of which he has not been thrijtv. Sofyt. 

2. More generally , thriving by industry and 
frugality ; prosperous in the acquisition of 
worldly goods; increasing in wealth; At, 
a thrtfty fanner or mechanic. 

3. Thriving; growing rapidly or vigorously ; 
as a plant 

4. Well husbanded. 

1 have five hundred crowns. 

The thrifty hire 1 sav'd under your fiuher. 

THRILL, *. [Seethe Verb.1 A drill 

2. A warbling. [See THU.] 

3. A breathing place or hole. Herbert, 
THRILL, 1 . 1. [Sax. fffjtium, ffiplian t D. 

driUen, to drill, to bom; trillen, to eMver, 
pant quaver ; G. drilUn, to drill Is MUer, 

• shake; trtUem, to trill; Dan. drOer, to 
bore, to drill; trilder, Sw. ietila, to mil ; 
Dan. trille, a trill ; W. troliem, to troll or 
roil ; aO probably of one finally, from the 
root of roH 8m Drill] 

1. Toheve ; to drill ; to perfamto by turning 
a gtehkt er other ter internment 
A A 
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[But in the literal sense, drill is now chief- 
ly or wholly used. Spenser used it literally 
in the clause, “with thrilling paint of iron 
brand.”] 

2. To pierce; to penetrate ; as something 
sharp. 

The cruel word her tender heart so tkrilTd, 
That sudden cold did run through every vain. 


or the passages for the food and 


A servant that he bred, thrilTd yrlth remorse. 

8hak. 

THRILL, v. i. To pierce; to penetrate; as 
something sharp ; particularly, to cause a 
tingling sensation that runs through the 
system with a slight shivering ; as, a sharp 
sound thrill* through the whole frame. 

Addison. 

A faint cold fear thrill* through my veins. 

Shak 

2. To feel a sharp shivering sensation run- 
ning through the body. 

To seek sweet safety out 
In vaults and prisons; and to thrill and 
shake— Shak. 

THRILL'ED, pp. Penetrated ; pierecd. 
THRILLING, ppr. Perforating; drilling. 

2. Piercing; penetrating, having the quali- 
ty of penetrating ; passing with a tingling, 
shivering sensation. 

3 Feeling a tingling, shivering sensation 
running through the system. 

THR IN u, v. t. To press, crowd or throng 
[Nut used.'] Chaucer. 

TH RTS'S A, n. A fish of the herring kind 
THRIVE, v. t pret. thrived; pp. thrived , 
thriven. [Dan. trtves, to thrive, to in- 
crease; Sw. irifvas. It may belong to the 
family of trip, to hasten, or to that of 
drt»<*.] 

1. To prosper by industry, economy and 
good management of property; to increase 
in goods and estate. A fanner thrives by 
good husbandry. When the body of labor- 
ing men thrive, we pronounce tlie state 
prosperous. 

Diligence and humility Is the way to llirtve 
in the riches of the understanding, as well at. in 
gold. Waits. 

2. To prosper in any business; to have in- 
crease or success. 

O son, why sit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan our great author thrives t 
Milton. 

They by vices thrive. Sandys. 

3. To grow ; to increase in bulk or stature ; 
to flourish. Young cattle thrive in rich 
pastures; and trees thrive in a good soil. 

4. To grow; to advance ; to increase or ad- 
vance in any thing valuable. 

THRI'VER, n. One that prospers in the 
acquisition of property. 

THRi'VING, ppr. Prospering in worldly 


In medicine, the fauces; all that hollow 
or cavity which may be assn when the 
mouth is wide open. Cyc. 

2. In seamen's language , that end of a gaff 

which is next the mast Mar. Diet. 

3. In ship-building, the inside of the knee- 

timber at the middle or turns of the arms; 
also, the inner part of the arms of an an- 
chor where they ioin the shank ; and the 
middle part of a noor-timber. Cye. 

Throat-brads, brails attached to the gaff, 
close to the mast. 

Throat-halliards, are those that raise the 
throat of the gaff. Mar. Diet. 

THROAT, v. t. To mow beans in a direction 
against their bending. [Local.] Cyc. 

THROAT-PIPE, n. [throat and pipe.] The 
windpipe or weosond. 


THRi'VING, ppr. Prospering in worldly 
goods. 

2. a. Being prosperous or successful ; ad- 
vancing m wealth; increasing; growing, 
as, a thriving mechanic ; a thriving trader. 

THRPVINGLY, adv. In a prosperous way. 

THRI'VINGNESS, \ w. Prosperity ; growth; 

THRI'VING, / increase. 

Decay of Piety. 

THRO, a contraction of Through, not now 
used. 

THROAT, n. [Sax. ffjiora,ttpote; D. etrote, 
Russ, grud j 

1. The anterior port of the neck of an ani- 
mal, in which are the gullet and wind- 


wmdpipe or weasanu. 

THROAT-WORT, n. [throat and wort.] A 
plant of the genus Campanula, a peren- 
nial weed common in pasture-ground ; also, 
a plant of the genus Trachelium. Cyc. Lee. 

THROATY, a. Guttural. Howell. 

THROB, v. t. [perhaps allied to drive and 
to drub ; at least its elements and Signifi- 
cation coincide ; Gr. BogvGta.] 

To beat, as the heart or pulse, with more 
than usual force or rapidity; to beat m 
consequence of agitation , to palpitate. 
The heart throbs with joy, desire or fear , 
the violent action of the heart is perceived 
by a throbbing pulse. 

My heart throbs to know one thing. Shak. 

We apply the word also to the breast. 

Here may his head live on my throbbing 
breast Shak. 

THROB, n. A beat or strong pulsation ; a 
violent beating of the heart and arteries ; 
a palpitation. 

Thou talk’st like one who never felt 

Th’ impatient throbs and longings of a soul 

That pants and reaches after distant good. 

Addison. 

TIIROB'BING, ppr. Beating with unusual 
force, as the heart and pulse; palpitating. 

TIIROB'BING, n. The act of boating with 
unusual force, as the heart and pulse; pal- 
pitation 

THROD'DEN, v. i. To grow; to thrive, 
f Not m use or local.] Grose. 

THRoE, n. [Sax. tfnopian, to suffer, to 
agonize, but this is the same word as throw, 
and the sense is to strain, as in twisting, to 
struggle.] 

Extreme pain; violentnang; anguish; agony. 
It is particularly applied to the anguish of 
travail m child-birth. 

My throes came thicker, and my cries in- 
creas’d 1 iryden. 

THROE, «. i. To agonize ; to struggle in 
extreme pain. 

THROE, v. t. To put in agony. Shak. 

THRONE, n. [L. thronus; Gr. Sjoso; ; Fr. 
trone.] 

1. A royal seat; a chair of state. The 
throne is sometimes an elegant chair richly 
ornamented with sculpture and gilding, 
raised a step above the floor, and covered 
with a canopy. 

2. The seat of a bishop. AyUffe. 

3. In Scripture, sovereign power and dignity. 

Only in the throne w ill 1 be greater than thou. 

' Gen. xli. 

Thy throne, O God, is forever. Ps. xb. 


4. Angela. CoLL 

5. The {dace where God peculiarly mani- 
fests his power and glory. 

The heaven Is my throne, end the earth my 
footstool; It. lxvh 

THRONE, v. t. To place on a royal seat; 
to enthrone. 

2. To place in an elevated position ; to give 
an elevated place to ; to exalt. 

True image of the Father, whether thron'd 
In the bosom of bliss and light of light. 

Milton. 

THRO'NED, pp. Placed on a royal seat, or 
on an elevated seat; exalted. 

THRONG, ». [Sax. ttpany; Ir. irony; G. 
& D. drang. See tbe Verb.] 

1. A crowd; a multitude of persons or of 
living beings pressing or pressed into a 
close body or assemblage ; as, a throng of 
people at a play-house. 

2. A great multitude; as, the heavenly 
throng. 

THRONG, v. i. [Sax. ttjungan ; D. dringen ; 

0. drangen; Dan. treengcr ; Sw. trhnga. 
If » is not radical, this word coincides with 
Sw^tr^fca, Dan. trykker, to press, to print. 

To crowd together; to press into a close 
body, as a multitude of persons; to come 
in multitudes. 

I have seen 

The dumb men throng to see him. Shak 
THRONG, v. t. To crowd or press, os per- 
sons; to oppress or annoy with a crowd of 
living beings 

Much people followed him, and thronged 
him. Mm-kv. 

THRONG'ED, pp. Crowded or pressed by 
a multitude of persons. 

THRONG'ING, ppr Crowding together, 
pressing with a multitude of persons. 
THRONG'ING, n. The act of crowding 
together. 

TIIKONG'LY, adv. In crowds. [Not in use.] 
More. 

THROP'PLE, n. The windpipe of a horse. 

[Local.] Cyc. 

THROSTLE, n. thros'l. [Sax. ffpojtrle; G. 
drossel.] 

A bird of the genus Turdus, the song-thrush. 
THStOSTLING, n. A disease of cattle of 
the ox kind, occasioned by a swelling under 
their throats, whicli unless checked, will 
choke them. Cyc. 

THROTTLE, n. [from throat.] The wind- 
pipe or larynx. Broim. 

THROTTLE, v. i. To choke ; to suffocate ; 
or to obstruct so as to endanger suffocation. 

Milton. Dry den. 
2. To breathe hard, as when nearly suffo- 
cated. 

THROTTLE, v. t. To utter with breaks 
and interruptions, as a person half suffo- 
cated. 

Throttle their practic’d accents In their fears. 

Shak. 

THROUGH, prep. thru. [Sax. ttujih ; D. 
door ; G. durch ; W. trwy or trw, whence 
trwyaw, to pervade; Ir. treoghdham, Gaelic, 
treagham, to pierce or bore.] 

1. From end to end, or from side to side; 
from one surface or limit to the opposite ; 
as, to bore through a piece of timber, or 
through a board ; a ball passes through the 
side of a ship. 
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2. Noting passage ; as, to psas throu gh a 


2Vm^A tbe gates of is’iy be dismies’d 
Hit valiant offitpring. Drydeu. 

3. By transmission, noting the means ofj 
conveyance. 

Through these hands this science has passed 
with gnat applause. TrmpU. 

Material thing* art praeented only through 
the senses. Ckryne. 

4. By means of; by the agen<y of; noting 
instrumentality. This signification is a 
derivative of the last 

Through the scent of water it will bud. 

Job xiv. 

Some through ambition, or through thirst of 
gold. 

Have slain their brothers, and their country 
sold. Dryden. 

Sanctify them through thy truth. John xwi. 
The gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
'Christ our Lord. Rom vi. 

3. Over the whole surface or extent ; as, to 
nde through the country. 

Their tongue wslketh through the earth. 

Ps. ixxiii. 

6. Noting passage among or in the midst of, 
as, to move through water, as a fish ; to 
ran through a thicket, as a deer. 
THROUGH, adv. thru. From one end or 
side to the other , as, to pierce a thing 
through. 

2. From beginning to end ; as, to read a 
letter through. 

3. To the end; to the ultimate purpose; as, 
to carry a project through. 

To carry through, to complete ; to accom- 
plish. 

To go through, to prosecute a scheme to the 
end. 

2. To undergo; to sustain; as, to go through 
hardship. 

THROUGH-llRED, should be Thorough- 
bred. 

THROUGH-LIGHTED, should be Tho- 
rough-lighted. [Aol IlSfd. j 
TH ROU G H L Y, ado. thru ly. Completely ; 
fully ; wholly. Bacon. 

2. Without reserve ; sincerely. Tillotton. 
[For this, Thoroughly is now used.] 
THROUGHOUT, pep. thruout'. [ through 
and out.] • 

Quite through; in every part; from one 
extremity to the other. This is the prac- 
tice throughout Ireland. A general opinion 
prevails throughout England. Throughout 
the whole course of ms life, he avoided 
every species of vice. 

THROUGHOUT, adv. thruout t. In every 
part The cloth was of a piece throughout. 
THROUGH-PACED. [ Not i tied.] See 
THOROUGH-PACED. More. 

THROVE, old pret. of Thrive. 

THROW, v. t. pet threw; op. throum. [Sax. 
ttjiapan ; per hap D. draaycn, to turn, 
wind, twist, whiri; G. drehen ; W. troi 
Tbe Saxon word signifies to twist, to turn, 
to curl, to throw, and to revolve. It it 
contracted, and probably coincides in ele- 
ments with Gr. r(tx*, to run, for this was 
applied primarily to wheels, as we see by 
its derivatives, rpxH, a wheel, rgexrAer, 
a top, L. trockthu.] 

1. Ptoperiy, to hurl; to whirl; to fling or 
oast in a winding direction. 
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2. To fling or oast in any manner; to pro- 
pel; to eend; to drive to a distance from 
tiie hand or from an engine. Thus we 
throw stones or dust with the hand ; 
cannon ihrowe a ball ; a bomb throwe a 
shell. The Roman balista threw various 
weapons. A fire-engine throwe water to 
extinguish flames. 

3. To wind ; as, to (Arose *0k. 

4. To turn; as, to throw balls in a la 
[A r o( in general net.] 

5. To venture at dica. 

Set less than thou thrmeest. Shuk. 

6. To cast; to divest or strip one’s self of ; 
to put off; as, a serpent throum his akin.^ 

7. To cast ; to send. 

I have throum 

A brave defiance in King Henry’s teeth. 

Skuk. 

8. To put on ; to spread carelessly. 

O'er his fair limbs a flow’ry vest he threw. 

Pope. 

9. To overturn ; to prostrate in wrestling ; 
as, s man throws his antagonist 

10. To cast; to drive by violence; as, a ves- 
sel or sailor* thrown upon a rock. 

To throw away, to lose oy neglect or folly, 
to spend in vain ; as, to throw away time; 
to throw atoay money. 

2. To bestow without a computation. 

3. To reject , as, to throw away n good book, 

or a good offer. Taylor. 

To throw by, to lay aside or neglect os use- 
less ; as, to throw by a garment. 

To throw down, to subvert; to overthrow, to 
destroy , as, to throw down a fenco or wall. 
2. To bring down from a high station ; to 
depress Spectator. 

To throw in, to inject. 

2. To put in , to deposit with others ; also, 
to give up or relinquish. 

7b throw off, to expl ; to clear from ; 
to throw off a disease. 

2. To reject , to discard ; as, to throw off all 
sense of shame , to throw off a depndent. 
To throw on, to cast on ; to load. 

To throw out, to cast out ; to reject or dis- 
card ; to expl. Swift. 

2. To utter carelessly, to speak; as, to 
throw out insinuations or observations. 

3. To exert ; to bring forth into act 

She throws out thrilling shrieks. Spenser 

4. To distance , to leave behind. Atlduon. 

5. To exclude; to reject. The bill was 
throum out on the second reading. 

To throw up, to resign ; as, to throw up a 


2. To resign angrily. 

Bad games are thrown up too soon. 

Jludtbras. 

3. To discharge from the stomach 

Arbuthnot. 

To throw one’s self down, to lie down. 

To throw one’s self on, to resign one’s *self 
to the flivor, clemency or sustaining power 
of another ; to repose, Taylor. 

THROW, v. i. To perform the act of throw- 

2. fo cast dice. 

To throw about, to cast about; to try ex- 
pedients. {Not much used. ] Spenser. 

THROW, a. The act of hurl 
a cast ; * driving or 
hand nr from an engine. 


THE 

He heav’d a stone, sad rising t* ti* throw, 
He sent ft in a whirlwind at 0M Jb* 


2. A east of dice; and the manner in which 
dice fall when cast ; as, a good fibrosa. 
Nona hut a tool haxards afi upon tow 
throw. 

3. The distanoe which a misaile is or may 
be thrown ; as, a stone's throw. 

4. A stroke ; a blow. 

Nor shield defend the thunder of his throws. 


5. Effbrt ; violent sally. 

Your youth admires 

The throws and swellings of a Roman sold. 


fl. The agony of travail. [See TAroe.] 

7. A turner’s lathe. IZocaf.] 

THROWER, w. One that throws ; one that 
twists or wiuds silk , a throwster. 

THROWN, pp. of Throw. Cast ; hurlod ; 
wound or twisted. 

THROWSTER, n. One that twists or winds 
silk. 

THRUM, n. [Ice. throum ; G. trumm ,« D. 
drum, the end of a thing ; Gr. fiwupn, a 
Tho ends 


fragment ; dswru, to break.] 
of weaver’s threads. 

2. Any coarse yarn. Bacon. 

3. Thrums, among gardeners, the thread-like 
internal bushy parts of fio were; the stamens. 

THRUM, v. i. [D. from, a druin.l To play 
coarsely on an instrument with the fin- 
gers. Dryden. 

Til RUM, v. t. To weave; to knot; to twist, 
to fringe. Cavendish. 

2. Among seamen, to insert short pieces of 
rope-yarn or spun yarn in a sail or mot. 

Diet. 

THRUSH, «. [Sox.njurc; Q.drossel; W. 
tresgle n ; Sw. trust, j 

1 . A bird, a species of Turdus, tho largest 

of the gonus ; tho Turdus visciooru* or 
missel-bird. Cyc. Ed. Encyc. 

2. [Qu. thrust ] An affliction of the inflam- 

matory and suppurating kind, m the foot 
of the horse and some other animals. In 
the horse it is in the frog. Cyc. 

3. In medicine, (L. aphtha,) ulcere in the 

mouth and fauces. Cote. Arbuthnot. 

THRUST, v. t. pret and pp. thrust. [L. 

trudo, trusum, trust! o ; Ch, T)0; Ar. 
tarada. (’lass Rd. No. 63.] * 

1. To push or drive with force; as, to thrust 
any thing with the hand or foot, or with 
an instrument 

Neither shall one thrust another. 

Joclll. John xx. 

2. To drive ; to force , to Impel. 

7b thrust away or from, to push away; to 
reject Acte viL 
To thrust in, to push or drive in. 

Thrust tn thy sickle and reap. Rev. xiv. 

To thrust on, tv impl ; to urge. Shale. 
To thrust off, to push away. 

7b thrust through, to pierce ; to stab. Numb, 
xxv. 2 Sain. xviii 

To thrust oat , to drive out at away : to ex- 
pel. Exod. xii. 

To thrust one’s self, to obtrude; to intrude; 
to epter where one is not invited or not 
welcome. Locke. 

To thrust together, to compress. 

THRUST, u. i* To make a push; to attack 
SA2 
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with a pointed weapon'; m , « former thrusts 
at Us antagonist. 

2. To enter ty pwhitog; to squeese in. 

And tknut between mjr father and tha god. 

Dryden. 

9. To intrude. Sows. 

4. To push forward; to come with force ; 
to press on. 

Young , old, tknut there 
In mighty concourse. Chapmen. 

THRUST, ». A violent push or driving, as 
with a pointed weapon, tor with thehand 
or foot, or with any instrument; a word 
much used in fencing. 

Polite* Pyrrhus with his lance pursues, 

And often reaches, and his tknut* renews. 

Dryden. 

2. Attack; assault 

There is one tknut at your pure, pretended 

[Mote. Push and shove do not exactly express 
the sense of tknut. The two former imply the 
application of force by one body already in con- 
tact with the body to be impelled. Tknut on 
the contrary, often implies the impulse or ap- 
plication of force by a moving body, a body in 
motion before it reaches the body to be im- 
pelled. This distinction does not extend to 


One who thrusts or stabs. 
Pushing with forco; 
; pressing. 

ho act of pushing with 


. «•] 

THRUST'ER, n. 

THRUST'ING, 
driving; im 

THRUSTTO 
force. 

2. In dairies, the act of squeezing ourd with 
thehand, to expel the whey. [.Local.] Cyc. 

THRUST'INGS, n. In cheete-making, the 
white whey, or that which is lost pressed 
out of the curd by the hand, and of which 
butter is sometimes made. Cyc. 

[7Y«« application of thi* word to cheete-ma- 
fting, u, I believe, entirely unknown in New 
England .] 

THRUST'ING-SCREW, ». A screw for 
pressing curd in cheese-making. [Local.] 

THRUSTLE, n. The thrush. [See Throstle.] 

THRY-FAL'LOW, v. i [thnce md fallow.] 
To give the third plowing in summer. 

Tuner. 

THU'LITE, n. A rare mineral of a peach 
blossom color, found in Norway. Ure. 

THUMB, \ n. [Sax. tfuma; G. daumen ; 

THUM, / D. duitn / Dan. tomme; Sw. 
tumme.] 

The short Thick finger of the human hand, 
or the corresponding member of other ani- 
mals. [The common orthography is cor- 
rupt, The real word is tkum . ] 

THUMB, \ v. t. To handle awkwardly ; to 

THUM, / play with the fingers; as, to 
thumb over a tune. 

2. To soil with the fingers. 

THUMB, v. i. To play on with the fingeri. 

THUMB'-BAND, «. (thumb and band] A 
twist of any thing as thick as the thumb. 

Mortimer. 

THUMB’ED, a. Having thumbs. 

THUMB'-RING, a. A ring worn on the 
thumb. Shah. 

THUMB'-STALL, «. [thumb and stall.] A 
kind of thimble or ferule of iron, horn or 
lether, with the edges turned up to receive 
the thread in making sails. It is worn on 
the thumb to tighten the stitches. Cyc. 

THUM'ERSTONE, a. A mineral so eaued 
from Thun, in Saxony, where it was 


fond. It is called also smarts , from the 
resemblance of its fiat sharp edges to that 
of an ax. It is either massive or crysta- 
lixsd; its crystals are in the fora of a corn- 
preset oblique rhomboids! prism. It is 
of the sQicious kind, and of a brown gray 
or violet color. Cyc. 

THUM'MIM.a. plur. A Hebrew word deno- 
ting perfection. The Urin and Tkmmim 
were worn in the breastplate of foe high 
priest, but what they were, has never been 
satisfactorily ascertained. 

THUMP, «. [It. thombo .] A heavy blow 
given with any thing that is thick, as with 
a club or the fist, or with a heavy hammer, 
or with the britch of a gun. 

The watchman gave so great a thump at my 
door, that 1 awaked at the knock. Tatkr. 
THUMP, v. t. To strike or beat with some- 
thing thick or heavy. Shah. 

THUMP, v. i. To strike or fall on with a 
heavy blow. 

A watchman at night thump* with his pole. 

Swift. 

THUMPER, n. The person or thing that 
thumps. 

THUMPING, ppr. Striking or beating with 
something thick or blunt 

2. a. Heavy. 

3. Vulgarly, stout ; fat; large. 
THUN'DER, n. [Sax. tfunbep, tfunoji ; G. 

donner ; D. donder ; Sw. dander ; Dan. 
dundren ; L. tonitru, from tono , to sound ; 

CJ co 

Fr. tonnerre ; It. tuono ; Pers. j&Zj 
tbondor.] 

1. The sound which follows an explosion of 
electricity or lightning; the report of a 
discharge of electrical fluid, that is, of its 
passage from one cloud to another, or 
from a cloud to the earth, or from the 
earth to a cloud. When this explosion is 
near to a person, the thunder is a rattling 
or clattering sound, and when distant, the 
sound is heavy and rumbling. The fact 
is in some degree the same with the re- 
port of a cannon. This sharpness or acute- 
ness of the sound when near, and the rum- 
bling murmur when distant, are the prin- 
cipal distinctions in thunder. [Thunder 
is not lightning , but the effect of it. See 
Johnson’s Dictionary, under thunder."] 

There were thunder* and lightnings. 

Exod. xlx 

2. Thunder is used for lightning, or for a 
thunderbolt, either onginiuly through igno- 
rance, or by way of metaphor, or Decause 
the lightning and thunder are closely united. 

The revenging gods 

'Gainst parricide* all the thunder bend. Shak. 

3. Any loud noise; as, foe thunder of can- 
non. 

Son* of thunder. Mark Hi. 

4. Denunciation published ; as, foe thunder* 
of the Vatioan. 

THUN'DER, e. *. To sound, rattle or roar, 
as an explosion of electricity. 

Canst thou t h under with a voice like him f 
Job xl. 

2. To make a loud noise, particularly a 
heavy sound of some continuance. 

His dreadfbl voice no more 
Would thmdtr la my ears. MUten. 

3. To rattle, or give a heavy rattling sound. 
And roll fos thund’ring chariot o’er the 

S. Trumbull. 
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THUNDER, n. L To emit with noise *d 
terror. 


Were daily thunder'd la oar fea'raTs ear. 


2. To publish any denunciation or threat. 

An archdescon, a* being a prelate, may 
thunder out an vccleaiastical censure. dyUgs. 

THUNDERBOLT, *. [foamier and bolt.] 

1. A shaft of lightning; a brilliant atreom of 
foe electrical fluid, passing from one part 
of the heavens to another, and partionlarly 
from foe clouds to foe earth. Ps. lxxviii. 

2. Figuratively, a daring or irresistible 

hero ; as, the Scipios, those thunderbolt* of 
war. Dryden. 

8. Fulmination; ecclesiastical denunciation. 

He severely threatens such with the thunder- 
bolt of excommunication. HakewilL 

4. In mineralogy, thunder-stone. Spectator. 

THUNDER--CLAP, n. [thunder and clap.] 
A bunt of founder ; sudden report of an 
explosion of electricity. 

When suddenly the thunder-clap was heard. 

Dryden. 

THUNDER-CLOUD, ». [i thunder and 
cloud.] A cloud that produces lightning 
and thunder. 

THUNDERER, ». He that founders. 

Waller. Dryden. 

THUNDER-HOUSE, n. An instrument for 
illustrating the manner in which buildings 
receive damage by lightning. Cyc. 

THUNDERING, ppr. Making the noise of 
an electrical explosion; uttering a loud 
sound ; fulminating denunciations. 

THUNDERING, n. The report of an elec- 
trical explosion ; thunder. 

Entreat the Lord that there be no more 
mighty thundering* and hall. Exod. ix. 

THUNDEROUS, a. Producing thunder. 

How he before the thunderou* throne doth 
lie. [Little used.] Milton. 

THUNDER-SHOWER, a. [thunder and 
ihower.] A shower accompanied with 
thunder. 

THUNDER-STONE, n. A stone, otherwise 
called brontia. Cyc. 

THUNDER-STORM, n. [thunder and 
etorm .] 

A |torm accompanied with lightning and 
thunder. Thunder clouds are often driven 
by violent winds. In America, the vio- 
lence of foe wind at the commencement, 
is sometimes equal to that of a hurricane, 
and at this time the explosions of electri- 
city are the most terrible. This violence 
of the wind seldom continues longer than 
a few minutes, and after this subsides, foe 
rain continues, but foe peals of thunder 
are less frequent These violent showers 
sometimes continue for hours ; more gene- 
rally, they are of shorter duration. 

THUNDER-STRIKE, e. t. [thunder and 
strike.] 

1. To strike, blast or injure Ire lightning. 
[Little used w ite literal sense.] Sidney. 

2. To astonish or strike dumb, as with some- 
thing terrible. [Little need except in the 

TluN^E^STRUCK, pp.ora. Astonish- 
ed; amazed; struck dumb Ire something 
surprising or terrible suddenly pr e s e n ted 
to foe mind or view. [THu te a word m 
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THU’EIBLE, m. [L. Mirileh— , fro* time, -A ******** all with 

<***rM, frankincense.] these internal crudes. [Ota** nad fiapriper.] oU contracted 

A<mbmt; apanferfeeense. [Not in me.] __ Anifl _ . _ dsn* or ekm 

Oswei. THWART, u. The see* or bench of a boat ©rate figure, as 

THURIFEROUS, a. [L. tharifer ; <A«m and on which (he rawer* tit Mar. Did. 

/ero, to beer.] Producing or fearing ftnnk- THWARTED, ms. Crossed j opposed; fh»- THYSELF*, pro* 
faoon ee. tested. wed after thou, 

THURIFICATION, *.[1** «nd THWARTER, «. A diseaw in sheep, in- eraphasi*. •«? 

fiteiOy to make.] dicated by shaking, trembling or ooovul- is, thou shalt gt 

The act of Aiming with ineenee ; or the act sire motions. Cyc. times used with 

of burning incense StUBnalkeL THWARTING, ssr. Crossing; contra- native as wells 


or burning ti 
THURSDAY, 
Thor'i day, 


» to make.] dicated by shaking, trembling or ooovul- 

st at Aiming with inoense ; or the act sire motions. Cyc. 

rning incense. StdUngfieet. THWARTING, Mr. Crossing; contra- 

8 'DAY, n. [Dan. Toredag, that is, vening; defeating. 

’« day, the day oonsecrated to Thor, THWARTING, a. The act of crossing or 
od of thunder, answering to the Jore frustrating. 


sae goa at counuer, answering to tne jore frustrating. 

of the Greeks and Romans, L. diet Jam ; THWARTlNGLY, ads. In a o 

t* rxz r . o. r. e. r j; o .. . ... ’ 


a^oay, a epmlm ot tuBu m mm t *p*ai- 
ole oontracted into an ovals man* er a 
dense or elosepanidb. mom or last ef aa 
orate figure, asm the mac. 

Mariya* (Salk 
HYSELF.ore*. [% and sett] Aprononn 
wed after then, to expreosdistinctM with 
emphasis. “ Thou tkyoe(f shsh go ;" that 
is, thou shalt go and no other. It is some- 
times used without th oa, and in the nomi- 
native as well as oUeotive ease. 

These goods tkyoef can on dtyssg h ssSe w . 

mo rt«_ . t o. 


It Gtooedi; 8p. Juevee ; Fr. JeudL So tionjino 
In G. donnerttag, D. donderdag , thunder- THWART] 
day. This Thor is from the root of W. Terseness. 


ition. 

5 , «. Untowardaeea ; 


TI'AR, \ a. TFr. riare; L. Sp. Alt wow; 
direc- TIA'RA, J Gr. na^a; Sax. tfp. See Syr. 
; l^chadar, Class Dr. No. 15, and Hob. 
per* star, No. 34. From the fbrmer probably 
Halt the Latins had their cidaru, and Harm 

ip. from the letter ; the same word with dif- 

. Diet ferent prefixes.] 


taran, thunder ; taraw, to strike, hit or pro- TH WARTSHIPS, ad*. Across the ship, 
duoe a shock; Gaelic & Ir. tohm, a great Mar. Diet. 


duoe a shock ; Gaelic & Ir. toirn, a mat 
noise ; Unmeat, thunder. The root of the 
word signifies to drive, to rash, to strike. 
In Sw. thbrdon is thunder.] The fifth day 
of the week. 


TlfWITE, v.t. [Sax. ffyiten.] To cut or j l. An ornament or article of 


clip with a knife. [Xoooi. 1 Chaucer. 
TIIWITTLE, e. t. To whittle. [See Wk Ur 


THUS, adv. [Sax.fcuy; D. dw.] In this THY, a. [contracted from i hint, or from some B 

or that manner; on thiswise; as, that other derivative of Ukou, It u probable that had a right to wear it straight or ere 

saith'tbe Lord ; the Pharisee prayed thus. the 'pronoun was originally tkig, thug or the lords and priests wore it depresard, 

Thmt did Noah, according to all that pod thuk, and the adjective thigen. See Thou.'] turned down on the fore side. Xenoph 

commanded him. Oen vi. TAy is the adjective of thou, or a pronominal says the tiara was encompassed with 1 

S. To this degree or extent ; as, thm wise; adjective, signifying of thee, or belonging diadem, at least In osrcmonials. C 

Uiur peaceable. Holiday. to thee, like fatu in Latin. It is used in 2. An ornament worn by the Jewish hi 

Thut ftr extend, tkut far thy bounds*— the solemn and grave style. ' “ ‘ ~ ' 

_ , , , , , etiUen These arc thy work*, parent of good. MiUon. 

3. In the phrase, thm much, it seem. .to be n ^ ne wood> a wood, mentioned 

an adjective, equivalent to thu much. ftev xviii 

THWACK, c./. [Qu. Sax. Kaccian, to feel THYTTK, n. The name of a species of in- 
w , ■ tro ' to ^ ^ oe * not well accord durated clay, of the morochthus kind, of 

with this verb. The word twit u the Sax. a Bmooth regular texture very heavy, of a 

mjTiran, or o^ican, a compound of *> thining and of a pale green color, 

or o>, to or at, and pican. In like man- 

ner, thwack may be formed from our vulgar THYME, a. usually pronounced improperly, 
whack, which is precisely the Eth. (DvO time. [Fr. thym ; L. thymut ; Or. Se/usf.J 


whack, which is precisely the Eth. Q)«K) 
* * + 

wakea, Ar. j wakaa, to strike.] 

To strike with something fl-t or heavy ; to 
bang ; to beat or thrash. Arbuthnot . 

THWACK, n. A heavy blow with some- 
thing flat or heavy. Addwon. 

THWACKING, ppr. Striking with a heavy 

THWAITE, n. A fish, a variety of the sW. 

Cyc. 

2. A plain parcel of ground, cleared of wood 
and stumps, inclosed and converted to till- 
age. [Local.] 

THWART, a. thwart. [D. dtoartg Dan. 


time. [Fr. thym ; L. thymut ; Gr. Sv/usf.J 
A plant of the genus Thymus. The garden 
thyme is a warm pungent aromatic, much 


lancer. which the ancient Persians oovered their 

> Whit- heads ; a kind at turban. As different 

lancer. authors describe it, it must have been of 
n some different forms. The kings of Persia alone 
de that had a right to wear it straight or erect, 
hug or the lords and priests wore it depressed, or 
Ron.] turned down on the fore side. Xenophon 
ominal says the tiara was encompassed with tlu> 
onging diadem, at least in osrcmonials. Cyc. 

iised in 2. An ornament worn by the Jewish high 
priest. Exod. xxviii. 

Milton, s. The pope's triple crown. The tiara and 
itioned keys are the badges of the papal dignity; 

the tiara of his civil rank, and the keys of 
of to* his jurisdiction. It was formerly a round 
tod, of high cap. It was afterward onoom passed 
7f °f * with a crown, then with a second and a 
color. third. Cyc. 

Cyc. TIB'IAL, a . [L. tibia, a flute, and the largo 
opwiy* bone of the leg.] 


1. Pertaining to the huge bone of the leg , 
as, the tibial artery ; tibial nerve. 

Med. Repot. 


used to give a relish to seasonings and 2. Pertaining to a pipe or flute. 

•oups. TIBOJRO, n. A fish of the shark kind. 

in aimloMy aglan- TICE, for Entice. [Not in use.] JBeaum. 

n,^uunum : H i. » *. 


diminishes after birth, and in adults often .j ^ 7 

entire!, direppe^. It h» no excretory Jhct 

dnct-cnd iunrehn nkncim. In «Ivre Credit (Wet; M, t. buy open lick. Lock.. 
it ..oiled ««<irend. X,CK, «. [Ft. tup* ; O.ctct.; It ween.] 

rHY'MY, o. Abounding^rith thyme : fra- A litti. Mtimjl of . lirid oolor end globow- 
* 0 } ’ ovate form, that infests sheep, dogs, goats, 

rHY'ROID, a. [Or. W* a shield, and cow*. Sto., a spedw of Acanu. Cyc. 

•inform.! TICK, a. [1). teek, tyk; probably from co- 


n it [-»/* c i/ui, ttHUlt, 

T fe/' COr '^' * ** " d 

elo. »»4bling . shield ; t. «. of tire 


THY'MY, a. Abounding with thyme ; fra- 


Transverse ; being across something else. 
Mov’d contrary with thwart obliquities. 

MiUon. 

THWART, *. i. thwart. To cross ; to be, lie 
or come across the direction of something. 
Swift ss a shooting star 
la autumn thwart* the night Milton. 

2. To cross, as a purpose; to oppose; to 


Ine thyroid cm 
rior, superior, 
rynx. 


K, n. ID. teek, tyk ; probably from co- 
ning, L. lego, Eng. to deck; Ruaa. HA, 
nt-cloth.] 


contravene; henST tofrustrateTdefeat ^ 

Wo My, to tkmarl . pnrpoM, dodfn or in- »1 fa«t of tbo lower port of to. lonrnx, 
dlnotioni ortotWtopereon. end tire nppot port of ih. tredre^ It U 


cartflages'of the lanmx. so called from its tent-cloth.] 
figure!*” » glsndriSed near that card- The cover or case of a bed, wWch contains 
lifft. md to A # irtwiw ir rf Tflixu of th* ^ wool or otkw outiriil 

Cyc. TICK, v. i. [from tick, credit.] Toranupon 
r constitutes the ante- score. 

largest part of the la- 2. To trust ArbutkmeL 

Hooper. TICK, v. L [D.Hkkeu. It ootoddee to eto- 


!f crocked fertaae bed not thwarted me. 

die*. 

The peepoMb of (he one aevsr thwarted the 
iasUnaOeas ef the ether. Mouthy 

rHW ART, *. i. To he to o p po si tio n. 


d aland it situated on the rides meats with L. tango, tago.l 
of the lower part of the larynx, To heat; to pat; or to make a small nobe 
pper part of the trachea. It is by beating or otherwise; as a watch, 
copio u sly supplSd with blood, hut is not TH2K-BEAN, a A ws s ll bus employed in 
known to AmSsh any saoarien. It is the feeding hones and other animals. Cyc. 
seat of the hrrmchossls or go tor, TICK’EN, a. Cloth for bed-tleka or oases 

Hooper. Parr. for beds. 


a. Cloth fer bed^toks or eases 


THYR8R, n. [L. thyme; Gr. Sefset ] In | TICK'ET.su [Fr.s fign stts; W.tesyn,ashort 
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piece or slip, a ticket, from toctme, to curtail, 
to dip, to dock. We have dock and docket 
from the same root It denotes a piece or 
slip of paper.] 

]. A piece of paper or a card, which gives 
the holder a right of admission to some 
place ; as, a ticket for the play-house or for 
other exhibition. 

2. A piece of paper or writing, acknowledg- 

ing some debt, Or a certificate that some- 
thing is due to the holder. Spent er. 

3. A piece of paper bearing some number 
in a lottery, which entitles the owner to 
receive such pnse as maybe drawn against 
that number. When it draws no pme, it 
is said to draw a blank, and the homer has 
nothing to receive. 

TICKET, v. t. To distinguish by a ticket. 

Bentley . 

TICK'LE, v. t. [dim. of touch ; perhaps di- 
rectly from tick, to pat, or it is the L. It- 
tUlo , corrupted.] 

1. To touch lightly and cause a peculiar 
thrilling sensation, which cannot be de- 
scribed. A slight sensation of this kind 
may give pleasure, but when violent it is 
insufferable. 

2. To please by slight gratification. A glass 
of wine may tickle the palato. 

Such a nature 

Tickled with good success. Shak. 

TICK'LE, v. i To feel litillution. 

He with secret joy therefore 
Did tickle inwardly in every vein. Spenser. 
TICK'LE, a. Tottering ; wavering, or liable 
to waver and fall at the slightest touch ; 
unstable ; easily overthrown. 

Thy head stands so tickle on thy shoulders, 
that a milkmaid, if m love, may sigh it off. Shak. 
The state of Normandy 
Stands on a tickle point. Shak. 

[This word is wholly obsolete, at least 
in New England. Tickhsh is the word 
used.] 

TICK'LENESS, «. Unsteadiness. [Notin 
use.] Chaucer. 

TICK'LER, n. One that tickles or pleases. 
TICK'LING, ppr. Affecting with titillation. 
TICK'LING, n. The act of affecting with 
titillation. 

TICK'LISH, a. Sensible to slight touches; 
easily tickled. The bottom of the foot is 
very ticklish , as are the sides. The palm 
of the hand, hardened by use, is not tick- 
Ush. 

2. Tottering; standing so as to bo liable to 
totter and fall at the slightest touch ; un- 
fixed ; easily moved or affected. 

Ireland was a ticklish and unsettled state. 

Bacon. 

3. Difficult; nice; critical, as, these are 

ticklish times. Swift. 

TICK'LISHNESS, n. The state or quality 
of being ticklish or very sensible. 

2. The state of being tottering or liable to 
fall. 

3 Criticalness of condition or state. 
TICK-SEED, n. A plant of the genus Co- 
reopsis, and another of the genus Coris- 
permum. Lee. 

TICK’TACK, n. A game at tables. Bailey. 
T1D, c. [Sax. eybbeji.] Tend#; soft; 
nice. 

TID'BIT, a. [tid and M*.] A delicate 'to 
tender piece of any thing eatable. 


TIDDLE, \ v. t. To use with tenderness; 
TJDDER, / to fondle. 

TIDE, n. [Sax. tiban, to happen; tnb, time, 
season, opportunity, an hour; G. neit; D. 
tyd; Sw. & Dan. tid. This word is from a 
root that signifies to come, to happen, or 
to fall or rush, as in betide ; correspond- 
ing in sense with time, season, hour, op- 
portunity. Tid, time, is the fall, the oc- 
casion, the event. Its original meaning is 
entirely obsolete, except in composition, 
as in Shrovetide , Whitsuntide.'] 

1. Time; season. 

Which, at the appointed tide, 

Each one did make hia bride. Spenser. 
T This sense is obsolete.] 

2. The flow of the water in the ocean and 
seas, twice in a little more than twenty- 
four hours; the/ux and reflux, or ebb and 
flow. We commonly distinguish the flow 
or rising of the water by the name of 
flood-tide, and the reflux by that of ebb- 
tide. There is much less tide or rise of 
water in the main ocean, at a distance 
from land, than there is at the shore, and 
in sounds and bays. 

3. Stream , course ; current ; as, the tide 
of the times. 

Time’s ungentle tide. Byron. 

4. Favorable course. 

There is a tide in the aflhirs of men, 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

Shak 

5. Violent confluence. [Vo* in use.] Bacon. 

6. Among miners, the period of twelve 

hours. Cyc. 

7. Current ; flow of blood. 

And life’s red tide runs ebbing from the 
wound. Battle rf Frogs and Mice. 
TIDE,®.*. To drive with the stream. Dryden. 
TIDE, v. i. To work in or out of a river or 
harbor by favor of the tide, and anchor 
when it becomes adverse. Mar. Diet. 
TI'DE-GATE, n. A gate through which 
water passes into a basin when the tide 
flows, and which is shut to retain the wa- 
ter from flowing back at the ebb. 

2 Among seamen, a place where the tide 
runs with great velocity. Mar. Diet. 
TI'DE-MILL, n. [tide and mil/.] A mill that 
is moved by tide water; also, a mill for 
clearing lands from tide water. 
Tl'DES-MAN, n. An officer who remains 
on board of a merchant’s ship till the 
goods arc lnndcd, to prevent the evasion 
of the duties. 

TI'DE- WAITER, n. [tide and waiter.] An 
officer who watches the landing of goods, 
to secure the payment of duties. 
TIDE-WAY, w. [lifie and *coy.] The chan- 
nel in which the tide sets. Mar. Did. 
TIDILY, adv. [from tidy.] Neatly ; with 
neat simplicity ; as, a female tidily dressed. 
TJDINESS, ft. Neatness without richness or 
elegance ; neat simplicity; as, the tidiness 
of dress. 

2, Neatness; as, the tidiness of rooms. 
TIDINGS, «. plur. [Sw. tidning; Dan. 
tidenie, news. It is the participle of Sax. 
tiban, to happen, or somo other verb con- 
nected with tide, and denotes coming, or 
that which arrives.] 

News; advice; information; intelligence; 
account of what has taken place, and was 
not before known. 


I shall stake my master glad With these ti- 
dings. Shak. 

Behold, I bring you good tidings of gnat Joy, 
which shall be to all people. Luke H. 

TIDY, a. [from tids, time, season; Dan. & 
Sw. tidig, seasonable.] 

1. In its mnmary sense r, seasonable; ikvor- 

able ; being in proper time ; as, weather 
foir and tidy. Tusser. 

2. Neat; dressed with neat simplicity; as, 

a tidy lass; the children are tidy; their 

dress is tidy ; that is primarily, proper for 
the time or occasion. 

3. Neat ; being in good order. The apart- 
ments ore well furnished and tidy. 

TIE, 1 v. t [Sax. man, for mgan, to bind ; 

TYE, / m*, mje, a tie, a purse. The pri- 

mary sense is to strain, and hence its al- 
liance to tug, to draw, Sw. tiga, L. tacso, 
to be silent. The Gr. may be the same 
word. On account of the participle tying, 
it might be well to write the verb tyeT] 

1. To bind ; to fasten with a band or cord 
and knot 

My son, keep thy father’* commandments — 
bind them continually upon thine heart, and 
tie them about thy neck Prov. vl. 

2. To fold and make fast; as, to tie a knot 

3. To knit ; to complicate. 

We do not tie this knot with an intention to 
puzzle the argument. Burnet. 

4. To fasten, to hold; to unite so as not to 
be easily parted. 

In bond of virtuous love together tied. 

Fairfax. 

5. To oblige; to constrain ; to restrain ; to 
confine. People in their jealousy, may 
tie the hands of their ministers and public 
agents, so as to prevent them from doing 
good. 

Not tied to rules of policy, you find 

Revenge less sweet than a forgiving mind. 

Dryden. 

0. In music, to unite notes by a cross line, 
or by a curve line drawn over them. 

To tie up, to confine; to restrain , to hinder 
from motion or action ; as, to tie up the 
tongue ; to tie up the hands. Addison. 

To he down, to fasten so as to prevent from 
rising. 

2. To restrain ; to confine ; to binder from 
action. 

TIE, >i. A knot ; fastening. 

2. Bond , obligation, moral or legal; as, the 
sacred ties of friendship or of duty ; the 
ties of allegiance. 

3. A knot of hair. Young. 

TIED, } pp. Bound; fastened with a knot ; 

TYED , ) confined ; restrained ; united, 

as notes. 

TIER, n. [Heb. TO tur. Class Dr. No. 24. 
See Tire.] 

A row; a rank; particularly when two or 
mom rows are placed one above another ; 
as, a tier of seats in a church or theater. 
Thus in ships of war, the range of guns 
on one deck and one side of a snip, is call- 
ed a tier. Those on the lower deck are 
called the lower tier, and those above, the 
middle or upper tiers. Ships with three 
tiers of guns are three-deckers. 

The tiers of a cable are the ranges of fakes 
or windings of a cable, laid one within 
another when coiled. 

Tier, in organs, is a rank or range of pipes 
in die front of the instrument, or in the 
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interior, when the o mpoand itop have 
several ranks of pipes. Cyc. 

TIERCE, «. fers. [Fr. from tiers, third.] A 
cask whose content is one third of a pipe, 
that is, forty gallons ; or it may be the 
meamre. 

2. In Ireland, a weight by which provisions 
are sold. The tierce of beef for the navy, 
is 304 lb. and for India, 33616. 

3. In watte, a third. 

4. In garni*#, a sequence of three cards of 
the same color. 

A. A thrust in fencing. 

TIERCEL, \ft. In/o/owtry, a name given 

T1ERCELET, ) to the male hawk, as be- 
ing a third part less than the female. Cge. 

TIERCET, n. tercet. [from tierce.] In po- 
etry, a triplet; three lines, or three lines 
rhyming. 

TIFF, n. [Qu. tipple, tope.] Liquor; or ra- 
ther a small draught of liquor. [Vulgar.] 
Phttipt. 

2. A pet or fit of peevishness. Johmon 
[/ know not where this word it need ui 
the tatter tente. 1 

TIFF, v. t. To be in a pet. [Low.] Johnton. 

TIFF, v. t. To dress. [AW m utt. ] 

TIF'FANY, n. [Accordmg to the Italian 
and Spanish Dictionaries, this word is to 
bo referred to taffeta.] A species of gauze 
or very thin silk. 

Tiffe-de-mer, a species of sea plant, so called 
by Count Marsigh, from its resemblance 
to the heads of the Typha paluttru , or 
cat’s tail. It has a smooth surface and a 
velvety look. It grows to two feet in highth, 
and is elegantly branched. It grows on 
rocks and stones, and when first taken out 
of the sea, is foil of a yellow \iscous water, 
but when this is pressed out and the sub- 
stance is dned, it becomes of a dusky brown 
color. Cyc 

TIG, n. A play. [See TagJ 

TICE, u. [Fr. a stalk.] The shaft of a co- 
lumn from the astragal to the capital 

Bailey 

TI'GER, n. [Fr. tigre ; It .Lgro, L. Ugru , 
said to he from *M, gir, a dart ; whence 
Tan tiger. ) 

A fierce and rapacious animal of the genus 
Fells, (F. ttgru ,) one of the largest and 
most terrible of the genus, mliabitmg Africa 
and Asia. The American tiger is the Fe- 
int onf«t. There is also the tiger cat or 
Felu capentit. 

TI'GER-F^OTED, a. Hastening to devour; 
furious. Enttck. 

Tl'GERISH, a. Like a tiger. 

TI'GER’B-FOOT, n. A plant of the genus 
Ipomoea. Lee. 

TPGER-SHELL, it. [tiger and shell.] A 
name given to the red voluta, with large 
white spots. In the Lmneean system, the 
tiger-shell is a species of Cyproea. Cyc. 

TlGH, «. In Kent, a close or inclosure. 

TIGHT, «. [G. dicht ; D. Sw. & Dan. dipt , 
allied to thick and tie, and to Sw. tiga, to 
be silent, L.taeeo ; that is, close, closely 
compressed; Ruse, tugei, stiff. See Tack.] 

1. Close; compact; not loose or open; hav- 
ing the joints so close that no fluid can en- 
ter or escape ; not leaky ; as, a tight ship, 
or a tight cask. 

2. Close ; not admitting much air; as, a 
tight room. 


3* Sitting don to the body; as, a tight coos 
or other garment 

4. does; not having boles or crevices ; not 
loose; applied to many vesse ls, frc. 

0. dose; hard; as, a tight bargain, [/a 
! common tut m America.] 

6. dose; parsbnonions; saving; as, s man 
tight in his dealings, [/a common aw m 
America.] 

7. Closely dressed; not ragged. 

I ’U spin and card, and keep our children 
tight. Oou. 

8. Hardy; adroit Shah. 

[Note. This U the tangt or taught of stamen, 

applied to a rope stretched. The primary seme 
li (trained.] 

TIGHTEN, v. t. ti'tn. To draw tighter; to 
straiten , to make more dose in any man* 
ner. 

TIGHTER, n. A ribin or string used to 
draw clothes closer. [AW tued.] 

2. More tight. 

TIGHTLY, adv. Closely; compactly. 

2 Neatly ; adroitly. 

TIGHTNESS, it. Closeness of joints ; com- 
pactness ; stmitness. 

2 Neatness, as in dress. 

3. Parsimoniousness ; closeness in dealing. 
Tl'GItKSS, n. [from tiger.] The female of 

tiie tiger. 

TIKE, «. A tick. [See Tick.] 

TIKE, a. [Celtic, tiak, tiac , a plowman; 
Arm. tier, a housekeeper.] 

1. A countryman or clown. 

2. A dog. Shah. 

TILE, ii. ( Sux. ti^cl ; D tegel or tichgel , 

G.*» egel, Dan. & Sw. tegel , L tegula ; It. 
tegola ; So. teja, contracted. Thu word is 
undoubtedly from the root of L. tego, to 
cover, Eng. to deck.] 

1 . A plate or piece of linked clay, used for 
covering the Toofs of buildings. 

The pm* for fastening itlet art made of oak 
or fir. Max on. 

2. In metallurgy , a small flat piece of dried 
earth, used to cover vessels in which metals 
are fused. 

3. A piece of baked clay used in drains. 
TILE, r. t. To cover with tiles ; as, to tile a 

house. 

2. To cover, as tiles. 

The muscle, sinew and vein, 

Whit h tile this house, will come again. Donne. 
TILE-EARTH, n. A apeciet of atrong clayey 
earth , stiff and stubborn land, f Local.] Cyc. 
TI'LED, pp Covered with tilea. 

TILE-ORE, n. A subspecies of octahedral 
red copper ore. Vrr. 

TI'LER, n. A man whose occupation is to 
cover buildings with tiles. Bacon. 

TILLING, ppr Covering with tiles. 

Tl'LING, a. A roof covered with tiles. 
Luke v. 

2. Tiles in general. 

TILL, n. A vetch, a tare. [Local] • 
TILL, 1 a. A money box in a shop ; a 
TILL'ER,/ drawer. 

TILL, prep, or adv [Sax. trsl, cille; Sw. & 
Dan. til; Sect, arnllan, to reach or come to. 
This word in Sw. & Dau. as in Scottish, 
signifies to or at, and is the principal word 
used where we use to. The primary sense 
of the verb is e x pr ess ed in the Saxon.] 

1. To the time or time of. I did not see 
the man tiff the last time be came ; I wait- ' 


edfo* him till four o’clock; I will wait till 
next week. 

Till note, to thepreeeni time. I never 
heard of the foot tilt am. 

Till then, to that time. I never heard of 
the foot till than. 

2. It is used before verba end sentences In 
a like sense, denoting to the time specified 
in the sentence or clause following. I will 
wait till you arrive. 

He said to them, occupy riff I com*. 

Luke xlx. 

Certain Jews— bound themselves under a 
rum, saying that they would neither eat nor 
drluk riff they had killed Paul. Acta xxlti. 

Meditate so long riff you make some act of 
prayer to God. reefer. 

r.Vofe. — In this use, till ts not a conjunction j 
It does not connect srntenrrs like and, or like 

or. It neither denote* union noi arparatkin, 
nor an alternative. It has always the same of- 
fice, except that it precedes a single word or a 
•ingle sentence i the time to which it refers be- 
ing In one case expressed by a single word, as 
now, or then, or tfase, with thu, or that, tec. 
and In the other by a verb with its adjuncts , 

os, occupy tUl / come. In the latter use, riff 
is a preposition preceding a sentence, like 
agalnet, in the phrase, again*/ I come.] 

TILL, p. t. [Bax. trtlian, rilijan, tn work, to 
toil, to cultivate, to prepare; W. telu, to 
strain. In G. bestelUn, from etellen, to set, 
to put in order, has thn sense of tilling, 
cultivating. These words arc doubtless 
of one family.] 

1 . To labor ; to cultivate : to plow and pre- 
pare for seed, and to dress crops. Ilns 
word includes not only plowing but har- 
rowing, and whatever is done to prepare 
ground for a crop, and to keep it free from 
weeds. 

The Lord God sent him forth from the gar- 
den at Eden to nil the ground from whence he 
was token. Gen lit. 

2. In the tnoet general tenee, to till may in- 
clude every apccics of husbandry , ana this 
may be its senae in Scripture. 

TILL'AllLK, a. Capable of being tilled; 

arable , fit for the plow. Car etc. 

TFLLWGK, w. The operation, practice or 
art of preparing land for seed, and keep- 
ing the ground free from weeds which 
might impede the growth of rropa. Till- 
age includes manuring, plowing, harrow- 
ing and rolling land, or whatever is dona 
to bring it to a proper state to receive the 
seed, and the operations of plowing, har- 
rowing and hoeing the ground, to destroy 
weeds and looaen the soil after it is planted; 
culture; a principal branch of agriculture. 
Tillage of the earth is the principal os it 
was the first occupation of man, and no 
employment is more honorable. 

TILL'ED, pp. Cultivated; prepared for 
seed and kept clean. 

TILL'ER, a. On*j who tills ; a husbandman; 
a cultivator ; a plowman. 

2. The bar or lever employed to turn tile 
rudder of a ship. 

3. A small drawer; a tilL 

4. Among farmer*, the shoot of a plant, 
springing from the root or bottom of the 
original sulk ; also, the sprout or young 
tree that springs from the root or stump. 

fl. A young Umber tree. [Local.] 

TILL'ER, v . L To put forth new shoots 
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from the root, or round die bottom of the 
•talk ; as we say, wheel or rye 
it sprasde by ti fl e r ie y . The com- 
mon orthography u ritisr. Sir Joeeph 
writee it ri//fir. 

TILL'ERING, ppr. Sending out new shoots 
round the bottom of the original stem. 
TILL'ERING, a. The cot of sending forth 
young shoots from the root or around the 
bottom of the original stalk. 

TI LL'ER-ROPE, *. The rope which forms 
a communication between the fore end of 
the tiller and the wheel. Afar. Diet. 
TILLING, ppr. Cultivating. 

TILLING,*. The operation of cultivating 
land; culture. 

TILL'MAN, n. A man who tills the earth ; 

a husbandman. [06#.] Tusser. 

TILL'Y-FALLY, \ ado. or «. A word for- 
TILU Y-VALLY, ) merly used when any 
thing said was rejected as trifling or im- 
pertinent. [Ohf.l 

TILT, *. [Sax. train ; Dan. telt; Ice. tiald ; 
W. telu, to stretch over.] 

1 . A tent ; a covering over head. Denham. 

2. The cloth covering of a cart or wagon. 

3. The cover of a boat ; a small canopy or 
awning of canvas or other cloth, extended 
over the stem sheets of a boat. Mar Diet. 

TILT, v. t. To cover with a cloth or awning. 

Philips. 

TILT, «. [See the Verb.] A thrust; as, a 
tilt with a lance. Addison. 

2. Formerly, a military exercise on horse- 
back, in which the combatants attacked 
each other with lances ; as, tilts and tour- 
naments. 

3. A large hammer , a tilt-hammer ; used 
in iron manufactures. 

4. Inclination forward; as, the tilt of a cask; 
or a cask is a-tih. 

T J LT, v . t. [Sax. tealtrian, to lean, to incline, 
to nod ; Dan. tylder, to pour out, to decant 
In D. tiUen signifies to lift, L. tollo. This 
is probably a derivative verb.] 

1. To incline ; to raise one end, as of a cask, 
for discharging liquor; as, to rift a barrel. 

2. To point or thrust, as a lance. 

Son* against fathers tilt the ffctal lance. 

Philips. 

3 To hammer or forge with a tilt-hammer 
or tilt; as, to steel to render it more 
ductile. Cyc. 

4. To cover with a tilt. 

TILT, v. i. To run or ride and thrust with a 
lance ; to practice the military game or 
exercise of thrusting at each other on 
horseback. Milton. 

2 To fight with rapiers. 

Swords out and tilting one at other's breast 
Shak 

3. To rush, as in combat. Collier. 

4. To play unsteadily; to ride, float and toss. 
The fleet swift tilting o’er the surges flew. 

Pops. 

5. To lean ; to fall, as on one side. 

. The trunk of the body Is kept from tilting 
forward by the muscles of the back. Grew. 
TILT-BOAT, n. A boat covered with can- 
veb or other doth. 

TILTED, pp. Inclined ; made to stoop ; 
covered with doth or awning. 

2. Hammered; prepared by beating; as 
steel. 

TILT'ER, it. One who tilts ; one who uses 


the e xercis e of pushing a lanoe on horse- 
back; one who fights. 

Let use alone to match you r Utter. GrmtrilU 
2. One who hammers with a tilt 
TILTH, a. [Sax. eil>; from tiff.] That 
which is tilled ; tillage ground. [Not in 
kmJ 

2. The state of being tilled or prepared for a 
crop. We say, land is in good tilth, when 
it is manured, plowed, broken and mellow- 
ed for receiving the seed. We say also, 
ground is in baa tilth. When we say, land 
is in tilth, we mean in good condition for 
the seed ; not in tilth, in a bad condition. 
TILT-HAMMER, ». [M and hammer.) A 
heavy hammer used in iron works, which 
is lifted by a wheel. 

TILTING, ppr. Inclining; causing to stoop 
or lean ; using the game of thrusting with 
the lance on horseback ; also, hammering 
with a tilt-hammer. 

TIM'BAL, ». A kettle drum. 

TIMBER, n. [Sax. nmbeji, wood, a tree, 
structure ; timbjuan, to build, to edify, in a 
moral sense , Goth, timbryan, to construct ; 
Sw. timmer, wood fit for building ; tmra, 
to build, to frame ; Dan. tommer, timber ; 
tomrer, to build ; D. timmer, an apartment; 
timber , a crest ; timmeren, to build ; tim- 
mer hout, timber; G. simmer, anapartment; 
ximmem, to square, fit, fabricate ; ximmer- 
holx, timber. If m is radical, which is pro- 
bable, this word coincides with Gr. It/tu, L. 
domus, a house, and Gr. itu»c, the body. 
The primary sense is probably to sat, lay 
or found.] 

1. That sort of wood which is proper for 
buildings or for tools, utensils, furniture, 
carriages, fences, ships and the like. We 
apply the word to standing treeB which 
ore suitable for the uses above mentioned, 
as a forest contains excellent timber; or 
to tho beams, rafters, scantling, boards, 
planks, &c. hewed or sawed from such 
trees. Of all the species of trees useftil 
as timber, in our climate, the white oak 
and the white pine hold the first place in 
importance. 

2. The body or stem of a tree. Shak. 

3. The materials ; in irony. 

Such dispositions — are the Attest timber to 
make politics of. Bacon. 

4. A single piece or squared stick of wood 
for building, or already framed. 

Many of the timbers were decayed. 

Cost's Switzerland. 
6. In ships, a timber is a rib or curvingpiece I 
of wood, branching outward from the keel 
in a vertical direction. One timber is com- 
posed of several pieces united in one frame. 

Afar. Diet. 

TIMBER, v, t. To furnish with timber. 
[See Timbered.} 

TIM'BER, v. t. To light on a tree. [Not in 
»w.] L' Estrange. 

2. In falconry, to make a nest Cyc. 

Timber or timnur of furs, as of martens, er- 
mines, sables ana the like, denotes forty 
skins ; of other skins, one hundred and 
twenty. Laws of Ed. Confessor. 

Timber s of ermine, in heraldry, denote the 
ranks car rows of ermine in noblemen’s 
coats. 

TIMBERED, pp. m a. Furnished with 
" timber; as, a well timbered house. In the 



United States, we say, land Is wall tim- 
bered, when it is covered with good tim- 
ber trees. 

2. Built; formed; contrived. [Little meed.] 
Wotton. 

TIMBER-HEAD, *. [timber and Aeod.] In 
skips, the tem end of a timber, rising above 
the gunwale, and serving for belaying 
ropes, &c.; otherwise calledAmJ-ltad. 

Mar. Diet. 

TIMBERING, ppr. Furnishing with tim- 
ber. 

TIMBER-SOW, n. A worm in wood. 

Bacon. 

TIMBER-TREE, *. [timber and tree.] A 
tree suitable for timber. 
TIMBER-WORK, n. [timber and work.'] 
Work formed of wood. 

TIM'BER-Y'ARD, *. [timber and yard.] 
A yard or place where timber is deposited. 
TIMBRE,*. [D. timber.] A crest on a coat 
of arms. It ought to be written timber. 
TIMBREL, *. [Sp. tamboril, a tabor or 
drum; It. tamburo; Fr. tambourin, tam- 
bour; Ir. tiompan; L. tympanum; Gr. rvp- 
tshi. This is probably the same as tabor, 
or from the same root; m being casual. 
It is from beating; Gr. rvxrtt.] 

An instrument of music ; a kind of drum, 
tabor or tabret, which has been in use from 
the highest antiquity. 

And Miriam took a timbrel in her hand — and 
all the women went out after her with timbrtls 
and with dance*. Exod. xv. 

TIM'BRELED, a. Sung to the sound of 
the timbrel. Milton. 

TIME, n. [Sax. turn, tuna, time in general; 
Dan.' rime, Sw. timme, an hour; L .tempos; 
It & Port, tempo ; Sp. tiempo ; Fr. temps, 
time in general; all from the root of the 
Sw. rima, to happen, to come, to befall ; 
but the root in some of its applications, 
must have signified to rush with violence. 
Hence the sense of temples , L. tempora, the 
falls of the head, also tempest, See. See 
Tempest. Time is primarily equivalent to 
season; to the Gr .»£« in its original sense, 
opportunity, occasion, a fall, an event, that 
which comes.] 

1. A particular portion or part of duration, 
vtfietner past, present or future. The rime 
was ; the rime has been; the rime is ; the 
time will be. 

Loit time is never found again. Franklin. 
God, who at sundry times, and in divers man- 
ners, spoke in time past to the fathers by the 
prophets. Heb. 1. 

2. A proper time ; a season. 

There is a rime to every purpose. Eodee. iii. 
The time of figs was not yet. Mark xL 

3. Duration. 

The equal and uniform flux of time does not 
affect go r senses. Cyc. 

Time is absolute or relative; absolute 
time is considered without any relation to 
bodies or their motions. Relative time is 
the sensible measure of any portion of 
duration, by meant of motion. Thus the 
diurnal revolution of the sun measures a 
space of time or duration. Hence, 

4. A space or measured portion of duration. 
We were in Paris two months, and all 
that time enjoyed good health. 

6. Life or d u ration, in reference to occupa- 
tion. One man spends his tins fat idle- 
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"J*I mother dmtas all U> Urn to qm-| S. Undmejjr; tmattm; tee e» nJhndl tIN.o. (ta.cia;D.li»; 

nltmmta I *--* — tL - — - -• - if I n A. ■« 


Ibl pUTpOMC. 

Bdfev« me, yarn time boot year own * k 
baking* to God, to religion, to mankind. 

0. Age; a put of duratkxi distinct from 


other parta; as, a&cnnt timtt; aioten | TI'MELY,* 


befcee the proper tea; aa,*tin«fcat grave. 

fATof eamij Sknk. 

TFMELESSLY, ode. Unseasonably. Afifc*. 
Tl'MKUNKSS, a, [from tiaMfc.] Season- 
ableness; a being in good time. 


(nwt. The Spec 
in the time at Qai 
7. Hour of travail. 


Spanish armada arm 
f^n Elisabeth. 


time; suSicieutly early. The da 
bad toady no Am of due motion, 
care will often prevent great evils. 


matte; being in good 
early. The defendant 
of due motion. Tim* 


She wmwkUnm month 2, Keeping time or mseaur*. [AfetasedO 

physician visits his patient ihn* to * u m TIME-pIeCE, * [tone aspires.] A clock, 
A-.VK watch or other instrument to meaaure 


9. Repetition; doubling; addition of a num- 
ber to itself; as, to double cloth four 
tones; four timer four amount to sixteen. 

10. Measure of sounds in music; as, com- 
mon tone, and treble tear. In concerts, it 
is all important that the performers keep 
time, or exact time. 

11. The state of things at a particular po- 


or show the progress of time; a chro- 
nometer. 

TI'ME-PLEASER, a. r as a. [time and 

complies with the prevailing opi- 
nions, whatever they may he. Skai. j 

TI'ME-SERVER, a. [tote and s#rw.] Onej 


ignive. Dan. fin, pewter, and Jhddlfc4»»M fc» 
fo i j s fofo i Ir. etna ; W, yrt o rn , fti h 
MHtm. spread or is mrinkled over, a tftahfc MM( 
Season- tm; Com. «taa; Arm. efeaa; Ft. Aninf 
L. i f a aaa m; fln. winds; Part, n ttm ko f 
n good It ting ao. The totter signifies tin, paw t ar, 

Etedant and a pood, L. tiagnt n m ] 

Timely 1. A white metal, with a might tinge of yd- 
lew. It is soft, non-elastic, very malleable, 
used.] and when a bar ef it is beat near the ear, 
jpeascr. distinguished by a crackling sound called 
mason. the cry of tin. It is used fer culinary 
Prtw 1 . vessels, being for this purpose usually com- 
L dock, bined with lead, forming p ewter ; and at* 
teawre loyed with small proportions of antimony, 
i ebro- copper and bismuth, is formed into various 

wares resembling silver, under the names 
w and of block-tm, brittania, fee. Equal parta of 
tin and bad oompose eoder. Tin united 
ag opi- with oopper in different proportions, forms 
Skai. bronze, bell-meUd, and epeeulum-melol. 

] One J). Chatted. 


. , . » , » , who adapts his opinions and manners to 2. Thin slates of iron covered with tin. 

0x8 timw ; 008 who obsequiously complies TIN, r. t. To cover with tin, or overlay with 

Ume,, hard timet, dull tm** for trade, &c. with the ruling power” HalL tinfoil. 

In thu sense, the plural ^generally used. TI'ME- SERVING, o. Obsequiously con,- TINGT, r. t. f L. tinoo, tinctut.] To stain or 

12. The present life ; ss, in time or eternity. plying with the humors of men in power. color; to imbue. [06*.] 

TWE-SERVING, a. An obeequious com- TINCT, n. HtaJn; color. [Obsolete. Wo 
/n time, in good season, sufficiently early. phance with the humors of men in power, now use tinge and tincture.] 

He arrived »» tme to ice ithe exhibition. which implies a surrender of one’s in- TINCTURE, n. f L. tmotura ; Fr. teinture. 

2. A considerable space of duration; process ^pendence, and sometime, of one’, in- ^eTW] L 

or continuation of duration. You must teyritv l UnTn.. ^ - 

vour health strength ** *”"* neaf * TItSe-^ORN, » Impaired by time. Irving. substance, separated by a menstruum ; or 
your health and strength. TIM'It) - fPr t.mlu I. fW™ « — V JT1 ^ it -e 


TPME-SERVING, n. An obsequious com- TINCT, n. HtaJn; color. [Obsolete. Wo 
jcienuy eany. plume with the humors of men in power, now use tinge and tincture.] 

which implies a surrender of one’s in- TINCTURE, n. [L. timet urn; Fr. tebUure. 
stion ; process -~a ... V L 


dependence, and sometimes of one’s in- 
tegrity. 


your health and strength. 

At timet , at distinct intervals of duration. At 
Umee he reads; at other times, he rides. 

The spirit began to move him at timet. 

Judges xiii 

Tme enough , in season , early enough. 

Stanley at Botworth-field, came time enough 
to save his life. Baron. 

To lofe time, to delay. 


TIM'ID, a. [Fr. Umtde, L. Umidut, from 
tuneo, to fear ; Gaelic, Um, time, fear , 8p. 
temblor, to shake with fear, temer, to fear. 
The sense is probably to shake, or to foil, 
fall, recede or shrink.] 

Fearful ; wanting courage to meet danger ; 
timorous ; not bold. 


timorous ; not bold. 

Poor is the triumph o’er the timid bare. 

Thornton. 


See Tinge.] 

1. The nner and mors volatile parts of a 
substance, separated by a menstruum ; or 
an extract of a part of the substance of 
a body, communicated to the menstruum. 
Hence, 

2. In medicine, a spiritous solution of such 
of the proximate principles of vegetables 
and animals as are soluble in pure alcohol 
or proof-spirit ; wine or spirits containing 
medicinal substances in solution. 


2 iJ°r 400 " ,OWJ * W8tCh ° r clock TIMID'ITY, a. [Fr. ttmuhtf; L. t'muUtae.) 


teguldtei by the spiwrent moboa. of the , rdjce %^a, toon(! ’ 

may be a 

ml < r . equ^ time, . mem. er ..e- |'^4 t 4 r t^ ,CT • * Mt, " r “ 

^S“"Kiuch i ..i..w n b y .h. 

diurnal revolutions of the stars. • 'piM'mNESS ^T^miditv 

TIME, v t. To adapt to the time or occa- , ri AT Y Z hoonr worth 
oirm -. to hrino. hMin nr nerfnrm at the nro- TIMOCRACY, »• [^r. T^„, honor, worth, 


Mean time , equated time, a mean or ave- 
rage of apparent time. 

Sidereal time, is that which is shown by the 
diurnal revolutions of the stars. 8 


t bare. medicinal substances in solution. 

Thomton. Cge. Com. 

tmiditat.) 3 ^ tinge or shade of color; as, a tincture 
oldness to 0 f rt d t 

itual ®® w * 4. Slight taste superadded to any substance ; 

, a as, s tincture of orange-peel, 
another it 5. Slight quality added to any thing ; as, a 
tincture of French manners, 
ter; weak- All manners take a tinrtnre from our own. 


■ion; to bring, bMin or perform at ti.o pro- ^ 

per season or time ; as, the measure is ,,r nMnnr hr w i, n 

"nffSssi-sR.^. "as?-* 1 -— - <sii 


Drudeu. aetmsman. 

2. To regulate as to time, as, he timed the TIM'OROUS, 

stroke. Addieon. ' 

3. To measure; as in music or harmony. il Faartul ol 

Skai. courage; as 
T'MED, pp. Adapted to the season or oc- 2 ‘ Int “ c ^ l 8 


n. Timidity. TINCTURE, v. t. To tinge; to comrouni- 

, n. [(fr. rtftn, honor, worth, cato a slight foreign color to; to imprtg- 
3 hold.] n&te with some extraneous matter, 

y men of property, who arc A Lute black paint will tincture sod spoil 
certain income. twenty gay colors. Waite. 

OUUee’ Arietotle. 2. To imbue the mind ; to communicate a 
1. [Fr. timon ; L. Imo.l A portion of any thing foreign ; as, a mind 

Afar. Diet. tinctured with scepticism, 

t. [It- timoroto; from L. li- TINCTURED, pp. Tinged; slightly im- 
nkt.] pragnated with somatbing foreign. 


Addieon I Mor * See 7«ikt.] pragnated with somatbing foreign, 

nnony, j 1. Faarftil of danger; timid; destitute of TINCTURING, pyr. Tinging; imbuing; 

$hak. I courage ; as, a tmorout female. impregnating witha foreign substance, 

on or oc^ I 2 * Indicating fear ; foil of scruples ; as, t*~ TIND, v. t. fsax. csnftan, vy nan, to kindla; 

ts; tmorout beliefs. Goth, tond ga n ; Hsr. tdnda; Dan, trnnder; 


’I'MEFyL, o. Seasonable; timely; suffi- v . w J*.,* 


keeps good 
I'ME-KEEl 


Mirage ; as, a tmorout female. 
Indicating fear ; foil of scruples ; as, fr- 
orout doubts; timorous beliefs. 

Brown. Pricer. 
f'OROUSLY, ado. FearfuUy; timidly; 
ithout boldness ; with much fear. 

Let dastard totds bs timorously wbe. Philips. 


Kng. tine; tmdor, O. umder ; probably al- 
liadto Ir. & Qmtic. feme, fora, V. Con. * 
Arm. few ; and perhaps our word swi ia at 
the same femily.J To kindln. [04#.] But 


EEPER. a. rime and itrper.l A TIM'OROUSNESS, a. Fezrfalacm; timi- hence, 

£T J toV**«™*H* _ . M*' TINKER, a. [ta. onnaa.! 


dock, watdi or other chronometer. 
I'MELESS, a. Unseasonable; dona at an 
improper time. 

Nor fits It to prolong the beav’nly feast 
Timektt— [Net mid] Ftps. 

Ok II. 


TIMOUS, a. [from i 
[Not m wee.J 
TJM0U8LY, ode. In 


r courage. 

[from time.] Early; 


thady. vary faifomwahla taaad for kind 
Bacon. from a spark; as, soorebad Unaa. 
[Not in TIND'ER-BOX, a. [tbndoruAbaz 


md season. [Nd m j TINDER-BOX, a. [tindorudba*.] A box 
Ch fUtig. Appeal | in which tinder is tart. Atterbvrp. 



T I N 


T I N 


TINIKERLIKE, a. [tinder and tike.] Lika 
tinder; very inflammable. Shot. 

TINE, v. t. [Sax. rynan.] To kindle; to set 
on fire. [Gw.] [Bee Iwd] Spenser. 

TINE, v. t. [Sax. oynan; Intense.] To abut 
or ineloee; to filL [Not mute or hcal.l 
TINE, n. [Sex. tinbej*; Ice. tindr; probably 
the L. aeiu, G. *ahn, W. dant, a tooth; at 
anyrate, it is a shoot] 

1. The tooth or spike of a fork; a prong; 
also, the tooth of a harrow or drag. 

2. Trouble; distress. [Not in we.] Spenser. 
TINE, e. i. [Sax. tynan, from tetne, tan, 

fire, supra.] 

To rage ; to smart; to fight [OiwJ Spenter. 
TI 'NEMAN, n. Anciently an officer of the 
forest in England, who had the nocturnal 
care of vert and venison. Cyc 

TI'NET, n. [tine, to shut supra.] In old 
writers, brushwood and thorns for making 
and repairing hedges. Cyc. 

TINFOIL, n. [tin and L. folium, a leaf.] 
Tin reduced to a thin leaf. 

TING, n. A sharp sound. [Not in use. Chil- 
dren use ding, dong. See Tingle. ] 

TING, v. i. To sound or ring. [Not in we.] 
TINGE, v. t. [L. tmgo ; Gr. nyyu. Sax. 
beajan; Eng. to dye, G. tunken, to dip; Fr. 

✓ / 

tcindre, to stain. See Dye. Ax. _.Ua to 
perish, to die, to tinge. Class Dg. No. 40. 
Seo also No. 8. and 19. Tinging is from 
dipping. The primary sense of the verb is 
to plunge, or to throw down, to thrust, and 
intransitively to fall; hence we see the 
words to die, that is, to fall or perish, and 
to dye, or color, may be from one root] 

To imbue or impregnate with something 
foreign; to communicate the qualities of 
one substance, in some degree, to another, 
either by mixture, or by adding them to 
the surface ; as, to tinge a blue color with 
*red ; an inftuion tinged with a yellow color 
by saffron ; to tinge a decoction with a bit- 
ter taste. The jaundice tinges the eyes 
with yellow. 

The virtues of sir Roger, as well as his im- 
perfections, are tinged with extravagance. 

Addison. 

TINGE, n. Color; dye; taste; or rather 
a slight degree of some color, taste, or 
something foreign, infused into another 
substance or mixture, or added to it ; tinc- 
ture; as, a red color that has a tinge of 
blue ; a dish of food that has a tinge of 
orange peel in its taste. 

TINGED, pp. Imbued or impregnated with 
a small portion of something foreign. 
TING'ENT, a. Having the power to tinge. 

As for the whits part, it appeared much less 
enriched with the tingent property. Boyle. 


[ Little used.] 

TING'IN G, ppr. Imbuing or impregnating 
with something foreign. 

TIN'-GLASS, n. Bismuth, — which see. 

TINGLE, v. u [W. Uncial, tincian or tin- 
daw, to tink, to tinkle or tingle, to ring, to 
draw or drain the last drop. Qu. D. tin- 
telen, Fr. tinier, L. riamo.] 

1. To feel a kind of thrilling sound. 

At which both the ears of every one that 
heareth it shall tingle. 1 Sam. iih 

2. To foel a sharp thrilling pain. 

The pale boy senator yet tingling stands. 

Pope. 


3. To have a thrilling sensation, or a sharp 
slight penetrating sensation. 

They suck pollution thrdogh their tingling 
veins. Ticket. 

TINGLING, ppr. Having a thrilHng sensa- 
tion 

TINGLING, n. A thrilling sensation. 
TINK, v. i. [W. tlnciaw, supra.] To make 
a sharp shrill noise; to tinkle. [ The latter 

TIN&'A L, n. Borax in its crude state or un- 
refined. It consists of small crystals of a 
yellowish color, and is unctuous to the 
feel. Diet. 

TINK'ER, n. [W. tmeeru, the ringer, from 
tinciaw, to ring.] A mender of brass ket- 
tles, pans and the like. 

TINK'ERLY, ado. In the manner of a 
tinker. Hackengill. 

TINK'LE, v. i. [W. Uncial, supra, under 
tingle.] 

1 . To make small quick sharp sounds, as by 
striking on metal ; to clink. 

—and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

1 Cor. xiii. Is. ill. 
The sprightly horse ° 

Moves to the music of his tinkling bells. 

Dodtley. 

The moment the money tinkles in the chest, 
the soul mounts out of purgatory. 

Tetxel in Milner. 

2. To hear a small sharp sound. 

And his ears tinkled, and his color fled. 

Dryden. 

TINK'LE, e. t. To cause to clink or make 
sharp quick sounds. 

TINK'LING, ppr. Making a small quick 
sharp noise. 

TINK 'LING, n. A small quick sharp sound. 

Making a tinkling with their feet. Is. ill. 
TIN'MAN, n. [tin and man.] A manu- 
facturer of tin vessels; a dealer in tin 
ware. Prior 

TIN'-MINE, n. [fin and mine.] A mine 
where tin is obtained. 

TIN'N ED, pp. Covered with tin. 

TJN'NER, n. [from to*.] One who works in 
the tm mines. Bacon. 

TIN'N IN G, ppr. [from tin.] Covering with 
tin or tinfoil. 

TIN'NING, n. The act, art or practice of 
covering or lining any thing with melted 
tin or with tinfoil, as kitchen utensils, locks, 
bits, Ac. 

TIN'NY, a. Abounding with tin. Drayton. 
TIN'PENNY, n. [tin and penny.] A cus- 
tomary duty in England, formerly paid to 
tithingmen. Bailey. 

TIN'SEL, n. [Fr. etincelle, a spark.] Some- 
thing very shining and gaudy ; something 
superficially shining and showy, or having 
a false luster, and more gay than valuable. 

> Who can discern the tinsel from the gold ? 

Dryden. 

If the man will too curiously examine the su- 
perficial tinsel good, he undeceives himself to 
his cost Norris. 

2. A kind of shining cloth. Fairfax. 

3. A kind of lace. 

TIN'SEL, a. Gandy ; showy to excess ; spe- 
cious; superficial. 

TIN'SEL, v. t. To adorn with something 
glittering and showy without much value; 
to make gaudy. 


She, tinseVi o'er In robes of varying bust— 
Pope. 

TIN'SELED, pp. Deoorated with gaudy or- 
naments. 

TIN'SELING, ppr. Adorning with thud or 
superficial luster. 

TINT, n. [It iinta ; Fr. feint; from L. tetc- 
tus, tingo. Set Tinge.] 

A dye; a color, or rawer a slight coloring or 
tincture distinct from the ground or prin- 
cipal color; as, red with a blue tint, or tint 
ofblue. In painting, tints are the colors 
considered as more or less bright, deep or 
thin, by the due use and intermixture of 
which a picture receives its shades, soft- 
ness and variety. 

Or blend in beauteous tint the color’d mass. 

Pope. 

Their vigor sickens, and their tints decline. 

Harte. 

TINT, v. t. To tinge ; to give a alight color- 
ing to. Seward. 

TIN'- WORM, n. [tin and worm.] An insect 
Bailey. 

TIN'Y, a. [from the root of thin, — which 
see.] Very small; little ; puny. [A word 
need by children, and in burlesque.] 

When that I was a little tiny boy. Styak. 

TIP, ». [D. tin, a different orthography of 
top; G. ztpfel; that is, a shoot or exten- 
sion to a point Qu. Eth. thybe, the 
nipple.] 

1. The end, the point or extremity of any 

thing small; as, the tip of the finger; the 
tip of a Bpear ; the tip of the tongue ; the 
tip of the ear. Addison. Pope. 

2. One part of the play at nine-pins. 

Dryden. 

3. In botany, an anther. Withering. 

TIP, v. t. To form a point with something; 

to cover the tip, top or end; as, to tip any 
thing with gold or silver. 

With truncheon tipp'd with iron head. 

Hudibrat. 

Tipp'd with jet. 

Fair ermines spotless as the snows they press. 

Thomson. 

2. [for tap.] To strike slightly, or with the 
end of any thing small ; to tap. 

A third rogue tips me by the elbow. Swift. 

3. To lower one end, or to throw upon the 
end; as, to tip a cart for discharging a 
load. [New England.] 

To tip the mnk, to direct a wink, or to wink 
to another for notice. Pope. 

TIP, v. u In the phrase, to tip off, that is, to 
fall headlong ; hence, to die. 

TIP'PED 1 

TIPT ’ / TP' having the end covered. 

TIP'PET, n. [Sax. tteppet. It seema to be 
formed from caeppe, tape.] 

A narrow garment or covering for the neck, 
worn by females. It is now made of fur, 
though formerly of some kind of doth. 

Bacon . 

TIPTING, ppr. Covering the end or tip. 

TIPPLE, «. i. [Qu. D. zuipen; Fr. toper. 
This word ana tope are probably of one 
family, and I suspect them to he from the 
root of dip. See Drink.] 

To drink tpiritous or strong liquors habitual- 
ly ; to indulge m the frequent and impro- 
per use of spiritous liquors. When a man 
begins to tipple, let his creditors secure 
their debts. 



T I R 


T I S 


TIT 


TIPPLE, e. t. To drink, as strong liquors, 
in bunny or excess. 

— Himself for saving charges 
A peel’d, slic'd onion eats, and tipplee ver- 
juice. Dryden. 

TIPTLE, h. Drink; liquor taken in tippling. 

L' Estrange . 

TIPPLED, pp. Drank fai excess. 

2. a. Intoxicated; inebriated. Dryden. 

TIPPLER, n. One who habitually indulges 
in the excessive use of smritons liquors ; a 
drunkard; a sot It nowever signifies 
often a person who habitually drinks strong 
liquors, without absolute drunkenness. 

TIPTLING, ppr. Indulging in the habitual 
use of strong or spiritous liquors. 

TIPPLING, ft. The habitual practice of 


1. To weary; to fhdgue ; to exhaust the 
strength by toil or labor; as, to tire a 
horse or an ox. A long day’s work in 
summer will tire the laborer. 

Tir'd with toil, all hopes of safety past 

Dryden. 

2. To wetry; to fatigue; to exhaust the 


; to exhaust the TISSUE, v. i. To fbnn tissue; to inter- 
r; as, to tire a weave; to variegate, 
g day’s work in The chariot was oovsrsd with ohuhef gold 
nr. timed upon hi us. Emm. 

of safety past TISSUED, pp. Interwoven ; formed with 
Drydtn. variegated work. 

; to exhaust the TIS 'SUING, ppr. Interweaving; forming 


power of attending, or to exhaust patience *** variegated work, 
with dullness or tediousnees. A dull ad- TIT > "• A small hone, Ut contempt; a wo- 
vocate may tin the court and jury, and in- man, in contempt; a small bird; a titmouse 
jure his cause. or tomtit. 

To lire out, to weary or fatigue to excess ; JIT AN, \«. In mineralogy. a metal of 

to harass. TtckeL TITANIUM,/ moder 

TIRE, c. i. To become weary; to be fa- of a dark copper color, j 

tigued; to have the strength foil ; to have waJ] in England. It < 

the patience exhausted. A feeble body , f ate8 of oxydation or h 
soon ttret with hard labor. paris of the world 


use of strong or snmtous liquors. the patience exhausted. A feeble body 

TIPPLING, n. The habitual practice of soon ttret with hard labor, 
drinking strong or spiritous liquors; a Tl'fiED, pp. Wearied; fatigued. 

r*- i at. ^'REDNESS, a. The state of being wea- 
TIPTLING-HOUSE, ». [tipple and houte.] ried; weariness. IlaJcewill. 

A house in which liquors are sold m drams TI'RESOME, «. Wearisome; fatiguing; 
°r small quantities, and where men are exhausting the strength ; as, a tiretome 


or small quantities, and where men are 
accustom ea to spend their time and mo- 
ney in excessive drinking. 

TIP-STAFF, n. [tip and ttaff.] An officer 
who bears a staff tipped, with metal ; a 
.constable. 

X. A staff tipped with metal. Bacon. 


TITAN, \ a. In min onion , » ™ebd of 
TITA'NIUM, / modern discovery, and 
of a dark copper color, first found in Corn- 
wall in England. It occurs in different 
states of oxydation or intermixture, in va- 
rious parts of the world It exists in three 
different states of oxydation ; the first is 
blue or purple, the second red, and the 
third white. The ores of this metal are 
called menachanite, from Menachan in 
Cornwall, where it was originally found ; 
iserine, from the river Iser, in Silesia; 
nigrine, from its black color; spheno, ru- 
tile, and octahedrite. 

TITA'NIAN, 1 „ 4 .... . 


day’s work ; a tiretome journey. “ en . ne > ™ cr ! 

2. Tedi.ua; .xbauria* the patience; a ft°m Jtt “* ck “ lori ™' 

ttreiome diecouTM. The debate! in con- “!'• *" d A £ U . hedn “' 
gress are said to be sometimes very tire- xiTANIT'i€ } *• Pertainin g to titanium. 

TI'KESOMENESS, ». The act or quality TIT A^ I ?' EI ly^ S *. a *. C'* 0 * . or tita nium, 


. Bacon - TI'KESOMENESS, n. The act or quality TiTANiF'ERGUS a. [ftten or titan 
TIP'SV, a. [from tipple.] Fuddled; over- of tiri or „ha U ,ting etrength ir pa- “ d L./er..] Producing BUnium; a., 

powered with etrong dnnh ; intoxicated. ticnce . weariw.n.me»T tedici.ii... : u. "'/"omjiynte.. 


OE, ft. [ftp and foe.] The end of the 


tience , wcansomeness ; tediousnees ; as, TfrK7|!jrTI 
tlic hretomenett of work or of a dull speak- 11 . w 1 1 


and L./ero.] Producing titanium; as, tita- 
niferout pyrites. Cleaveland. 

PITANITE, «. An ore or oxyd of tita- 
nium, commonly of a reddish brown color, 
when it is opake ; it occurs also in pris- 
matic crystals terminated by pyramids of 
a blood red color, and is then translucent 


Upon bi. tiptoe. italkoth.tately by. Spatter. TI'HEWOMAN, n. [tire and wowon.1 A when it ie opake ; it oeeure alio In nrie- 
To ie or to .land a Uploo, to be nwrte or WI)Intn whM1 . cccupUm i. to mjte'he.d m»«c ctyetji tenntnntod by pyt.mil. of 
alive to any thing ; to be roused ; as, to be dresses Locke a red color, and is then translucent 

r*:: ,h T^«orn to o.t degree. 1 * uSSES" Tmnd W piece. [8 , Jgfi 

riRA'DE, n. [It hrata; Fr. tirade, a tram T1'IUNG?HOuIe, \ n^The room or place TITIIAULH, «. Subject to the payment of 
« series, from firer, to draw.] TI 'RING- ROOM, / where players dress ru . W'- 

1. Formerly m French music, the filling of f or the stage Shak TITHE, n. [Sax. troo>a, probably contracted 

an interval by the intermediate diatonic XIR'WIT n A bird fL vanellut 1 from ccojejia, as the vorb is teighjuou, to 

r '"‘ * L Ainsworth docimate. See Ten.] 

ailed tee wit m Scot- Th ® ten4h P" 4 ° f an J ; but appropri- 
i the lapwing is the ten , th P® 1 ? of th ® i»creaso annu- 


notes. Cyc. * L 

2. In modern utaae, a strain or flight; a N B> ^ ig teewlt m Scot . 

series of violent declamation. land {E(L £ ^ ^ ^ lapwing 1h the 

Here he delivers a violent tirade against all vanellus r * 

persons who profeu to know aay thing about - TT c - . 

angels. Quart. Hemew. C0nt T aCtl0n ° f 

rmE,«. [Heb. cm tur, a row or eerie.. See ii?,, L i” 

Claw Dr. No. 24. 34. 35. 38. .nd No. 1 5.] * AL ’ 1 ” 01 

1. A tier; a row or rank. This is the same 1 1S » **• * a8 *• L lu P ra - 


IRE,"c. [Heb. cm tur, a row or eeriei.’sf^ TIS-'l^AL )“!“n 

Claw Dr. No. 24. 34. 35. 38. and No. 15.] ; ^ ALJ '““i 0 to "'“ m P“ v »- . 

. A tier; a row or rank. This is the same TIS 'I€, ». * as *. [supra.] Consumption ; 
word as tier, differently written. [Seedier Tl ^w ld Wa ^f’ * . u , e 

and Tour ] TIS'RI, n. The first Hebrew month of the 

!. A head dress; something that encom- civ } 1 y ear > , the 8eventh of 4be ccc !™* 


ally arising from the profits of land and 
stock, allotted to the clergy for their sup- 
port. , Tithes are prrtonal, predial, or mix- 
ed ; per tonal, when accruing from labor. 


2. A head dress; something that encom- 
passes the head. [See Tiara.] Ezek. xxiv. - 

jjj. tember and a part of October. 

On her head she worn a tire of gold. TISSUE, n. tith'u. [Fr. list*, woven ; lister, 

Spenter. to lay the ground-work of lace, to weave.] 

3. Furniture; apparatus; as, the fire of L Cloth interwoven with gold or silver, or 

war. Philipi. with figured colors. 

4. Attire. [See Attire.] A robe of tittue, stiff with golden wire. 

5. A band or hoop of iron, used to hind the Dryden. 


[S'K’AL, / ‘ meal.] Consumptive ed J Phonal, uhen accruing from labor, 

, 0 ,.,, r T rt .. art, trade and navigation ; predial, when 

[S'I€ n. . as *. [ropra.] Consumption ; iMuing from tht , ^ M f ay> wood ftnd 

Wa ?u c ,, i _ . frmt ; and mixed, when accruing from 

[S'RI, n. The first Hebrew month of the beMta which we fed ftom the ground, 

civil year, and the seventh of the ccclesi- Jilackttone 

J 8t icd i answering to a part of our Sep- T i TH E, v.t. To levy a tenth part on ; to tax 


with figured colors. 

A robe of tune, stiff with golden wire. 


to the amount of a tenth. 

' When thou hast made an end of tithing all 
the tithes of thine increase. Deut. xxvi. 

Ye tithe mint and rue. Luke ri. 

TITHE, v. i. To pay tithes. Turner . 

TITHED, pp. Taxed a tenth. 


Dryden. TITHE -FREE, a. Exempt from the pay- 
feUies of wheels, to secure them from 2. In anatomy, texture or organization of ment of tithes. 

wearing and breaking ; as, cart-fire ; wag- parts. The peculiar intimate structure of TITHE-PAYING, a. Paying tithes; sub- 

m-tire. This tire however is generally a part is called its tittue. A part of a jected to pay tithes. Franklin. 

formed of different piece*, and is not one fibrous structure is called a fihrout tittue. T1THER, n. One who collects tithes, 

entire hoop. The organs of the body are made up of TITHING, ppr. Levying a tax on, to the 

TRE, v. t. To adorn ; to attire ; to dress ; simpler elements, some generally diffused amount of a tei ’ 

as the head. [06s.] [See ./fibre.] 2 Kings through the body, and others peculiar to TITHING, ft. 

ix. particular organs. These simpler struc- company of tei 

IRE, v. t. [Sax- teojuan, aceojuan, jereo- tores are called the timet of the body; as, ing near ea&t i 

juaa, to faifl. In D. teeren signifies to tar, the cellular tittue ; the mucous time, Ac. pledges to the 

to pine, to waste or consume, to digest ; Gr. The cellular tittue is the cellular mem- of ea^h other. 

rtifti ; L. tero. In Ir. and Gaelic, tor, torat, brane. Bichat. Cyc. in England is a 

tuirte, is weariness ; tmnighim, to weary, . 3. A connected series ; as, the whole story 
to tire.] is a time at forgeries or of falsehood. TI THING MAI 1 


The organs of the body are made up of 
simpler elements, some generally diffused 


amount of a tenth. 


through the body, and others peculiar to TITHING, n. A decennary; a number or 
particular organs. These simpler struc- company of ten householders, who dweU- 
tores ere called the timet of the body; as, ing near ea A other, were sureties or free- 


particular organs. These simpler struc- 
tures are called the timet of the body; as, 
the cellular tissue ; the mucous time, Sic. 
The cellular tissue is the cellular mem- 
brane. Bichat. Cyc. 

3. A connected series ; as, the whole story 
is a tissue of forgeries or of falsehood. 


pledges to the king for the good behavior 
of each other. The institution of ti things 
in England is ascribed to Alfred. 

TITB1NGMAN, «. [tithing and man*] 
ft B 2 



TIT 


T 0 


T 0 


1. The chief men of a tithing: a heedbo- 

rough; one elected to preside over the 
ti dung. M&cketom. 

2. A peace officer; an under constable. 

3. In New England, a pariah officer annu- 
ally elected to preserve good order in the 
church during divine service, and to make 
complaint of any disorderly conduct 

TJTHTMAL, *. [Fr. tithymale ; Or. rth- 
futiitf, from nrfaf, the breast] 

A plant, milk thistle, of the genus Euphor- 
bia. 

TITILLATE, v.L [L. titiUo.) To tickle. 

The pungent grains of titillating dost Pope. 
TITILLATING, ppr. Tickling. 
TITILLATION, n. [Fr. from L. titiUatio.] 

1 . The act of tickling ; or the state of being 

tickled. Bacon. Arbuthnoi. 

2. Any slight pleasure. 

The products of those titillatum that reach 
no higher than the senses. Olanville. 

TITL'ARK, *. [tit and lark.'] A small bird, 
a species of Alauda or lark. 

TITLE, «. [ L.titulus ; It titolo. This may 
belong to the family of Gr. nbifu, to set 
or put; Sax.ci}ian, to give.] 

1. An inscription put over any thing as a 
name by which it is known. 

2. The inscription in the beginning of a 
book, containing the subject of the work, 
and sometimes the authors name. 

3. In the civil and canon lawn, a chapter or 
division of a book. 

4 An appellation of dignity, distinction or 
pre-eminence given to persons , as duke, 
marquis and the like. Cyc. 

5. A name ; an appellation. 

Ill worthy I such title should belong 
To me transgressor. Milton. 

6. Right ; or that which constitutes a just 

cause of exclusive possession ; that which 
is the foundation or ownership ; as, a good 
title to an estate ; or an imperfect title. 
The lowest degree of title is naked posses- 
sion, then comes the right of possession, 
and lastly the right of property, all which 
united complete the title. Blacks lone. 

But possession is not essential to a com- 
plete title. A title to personal property 
may be acquired by occupancy. A claim 
is not a title. 

7. The instrument which is evidence of a 
right 

8 In the canon late, that by which a bene- 
ficiary holds a benefice. This is true and 
valid, or colorable. A valid tide gives a 
right to the benefice. A colorable title 
appears to be valid, but is not Cyc. 

9. In ancient church records, a church to 
which a priest was ordained, and where he 
was to reside. Cowel. 

TITLE, v. t. To name ; to call ; to entitle. 

Milton. 

TITLED, pp. Called; named. 

2 a. Having a tide. 

TITLELESS, a. Not having a tide or name. 

[jVo* in use.] SAak. 

TITLE-PAGE, n. Ttiris and page.) The 

page of a book which contains its title. 
TITLING, ppr. Calling; denominating, 
entitling. 

TITMOUSE, n. [tit, small, and mouse.] A 
small bird of the genus Paras. Dryden. 
TITTER, v , ». To laugh with the tongue 


striking against the root of dm upper teeth ; 
to laugh with restraint Pope. 

TITTER, n. A restrained laugh. 

2. A weed. 


TITTLE, n. [from tit, small] A small par- 
ticle ; a minute part ; a jot ; an iota. 
TITTLE-TATTLE, n. [tattle, doubled.] 

1. Idle trifling talk ; empty prattle. Prior. 

2. An idle trifling talker. [Lest proper.] 
TITTLE-TATTLE, v. %. To talk idly; to 

prate. Sidney. 

TITUBATION, n. [L. tftoio, to stumble!] 
The act of stumbling. 

TITULAR, a. [Fr. titulaire ; from L. titu- 
lus 1 

1. Existing in tide or name only; nominal ; 
having or conferring the tide only ; as, a 
titular king or prince. 

2. Having the tide to an office or dignity 
without discharging the duties of it. 

Both Valerius and Austin were titular bi- 
shops. Aybfft. 

TITULAR, \ n. A person invested with 
TITULARY, / a title, in virtue of which 
he holds an office or benefice, whether he 
performs the duties of It or not. f Cyc. 
TITULAR'ITY, n. The state of being titu- 
lar. Brc 

TITULARLY, adv. Nominally; by tide 
only. 

TITULARY, a. Consisting in a tide. 

Bacon. 

2. Pertaining to a tide. Bacon. 

TIV'ER, n. A kind of ocher which is used 
in marking sheep in some parts of England. 
[Local.] Cyc 4 

TJv'ER, v. i. To mark sheep with river, in 
different ways and for different purposes. 
[Local.] 

TIV'ERING, ppr. Marking with river. 
[Local.] 

TIV'ERING, n. The act or practice of | 
marking with river. [Local.] Cyc. 

TIV'Yjflflfv. [See Tantivy.] With great speed, 
a huntsman’s word or sound. Dryden. 


TO, prep. [Sax. tro ; D. te or toe ; G. asu ; j 
Ir & Gaelic, do , Corn. tho. This is pro- 1 
bably a contracted word, but from what 
verb it is not easy to ascertain. The sense 
is obvious ; it denotes passing, moving to- 
wards. The pronunciation is to or too, and 
this depends much on its application or its 
emphasis.] 

1. Noting motion towards a place ; opposed 
to from, or placed after another word ex- 
pressing motion towards. He is going to 
church. 

2. Noting motion towards a state or condi- 
tion. He is going to a trade ; he is rising 
to wealth and honor. 

3. Noting accord or adaptation; as, an oc- 
cupation suited to his taste; she has a hus- 
p*ud to her mind. 

4. Noting address or compilation, or the 
direction of a discourse. These remarks 
were addressed to a large audience. 

To you, my nobis lord of Westmoreland ; 

I pledge your grace. SAak. 

5. Noting attention or application. 

Go, buckle to the law. Dryden. 

Meditate upon these things ; give yourself 
«. wholly to them. I Tim. iv. 

6. No tin g add ition . 

Add to your frith, virtue. 2 Pet i. 


Wisdom ha bos, and to his wisdom, eowage. 

Denham. 

7. Noting opposition. They engaged band 
to band. 

8. Noting amount, rising to. They met us, 
to the number of three hundred. 

9. Noting proportion; os, three is to nine as 
nine is to twenty-seven. It is ten to one 
that you will offend by your officiousness. 

10. Noting possession or appropriation. We 
have a good seat; let us keep it to our- 
selves. 

1 1. Noting perception; as, a substance sweet 
to the taste ; an event painfid to the mind. 

12. Noting the subject of an affirmation. 

I have a king’s oath to the contrary. SAak. 

13. In comparison of. 

All that they did was piety to this. 


14. As far as. 

Few of the Esquimaux can count to ten. 

Quart. Rsv. 

15. Noting intention. 

— Marks and points out each man of us to 
slaughter. B. Jon* ok. 

[In this sense, for is now used.] 

1 6. After an adjective, noting the object ; as, 
deaf to the cries of distress; alive to the 
sufferings of the poor. He was attentive 
to the company, or to the discourse. 

17. Noting obligation; as, duty to God and 
to our parents. 

18. Noting enmity; as, a dislike to spiritous 
liquors. 

19. Towards; as, she stretched her arms to 

heaven. Dryden. 

20. Noting effect or end. The prince was 
flattered to his ruin. He engaged in a war 
to his cost Violent factions exist to the 
prejudice of the state. 

Numbers were crowded to death. Clarendon. 

21. To, as a sign of the infinitive, precedes 
the radical verb. Sometimes it is used 
instead of the ancient form, for to, noting 
purpose. David in his life-time intended 
to build a temple. The legislature assem- 
bles annually to make and amend laws. 
The court will sit in February to try some 
important causes. 

2%. It precedes the radical verb after adjec- 
tives, noting the object; as, ready to go; 
prompt to obey ; quick to hear, but slow 
to censure. 

23. It precedes the radical verb, noting the 
object. 

The delay of our hopes teaches us to mortify 
our desires. Smallndge. 

24. It precedes the radical verb, noting con- 
sequence. 

I have done my utmost to lead my life so 
pleasantly as to forget my misfortunes. Pope. 

25. It notes extent, degree or end. He 
languishes to death, even to death. The 
water rises to the highth of twenty feet. 
The line extends from one end to the 


other. 

26. After die substantive verb, and with the 
radical verb, it denotes futurity. The con- 
struction, we are to meet at ten o'clock, 
every man at death is to receive the re- 
ward of his deeds/ is a particular form of 
expressing future time. 

27. After lore, it denotes duty or necessity. 
I have a debt to nay on Saturday. 

28. To-dau, tiHtigM, to-morrow, are peculiar 
phrases derived from our ancestors. To 



T 0 A 


in At two felt, ha* the ten** or force of 
iMit ; this day, thie night. In the last, it it 
equivalent to la or on; hi or on the mor- 


T 0 E 

with butter spread upon it Soft toast * is 1 
made by immersing toasted bread in melt- 1 


equivalent to la or oa ; la or on the mor- ed butter, and called dipped toast 
row. The words may be considered as 2. A female whose health is drank in honor 


i whkh L. digit** k formed, eetodding 
ith duff, and signifying a shoot Class 


compounds, to-day, to-mgkt, to-morrow, 
and usually as adverbs. But sometime* 
they are used as nouns; as, to-day is ours. 

Cowley. 

To and fro, backward and forward. In this 
phrase, to is adverbial 
To the foot, in presence of; not in the ab- 
sence of. 

I withstood him face to face. Gal. ii. 

To-morrow, t o - m orrow, and to-morrow, 


. O ne of the small members which form the 
or respect extremity of the foot, oorreapondhig to a 

The wise man’s jmmIoq, and the vain man’s finger on the hand. The toes in their 

_ TT ,,, . ... Pof f' form and structure resemble the fingers, 

3. He or that which n named in honor in but ere shorter. 

. , 2. The foro part of the hoof of a horse, and 

TOASTED, pp, Scorched by heat ; named of other hoofed animals. 


in drinking the health. 
TOASTER, ft. One who toasts. 


3. The member of s beast’s foot correspond- 
ing to the toe in man. 


2. An instrument for toasting bread or TOFO'RE, «•*. or ode. [Sax. fcoropan ; to 
To-morrow, to-morrow, and to-morrow, cheese. -nd /v-’-f r 1 y 1 

Creep* hi this petty pace from day to day. TO'A STING, ppr. Scorching by fire ; drink- Before; formerly. [Obt.l Shat. 

Shah. Jmr to the honor of. _ rtI _ _ , , *■ •* 

ioTE. — In the foregoing explanation of to, it is tor a ^ o T0FT » [probably from the root of teft,] 

to be condderedthstthe definition given (. not TOBACCO, a. [so named from Tooaco, a i . A grove of trees. Cyc. 

always the sense of to by itself, but the sense province of Yucatan, m Spanish America, 2 . [Dan. tofte or tomt.] In lawbook*, a place 

rather of the word preceding it, or connected where it was first found by the Spaniards. vrnore a messuage has stood, but is de- 


rather of the word preceding it, or connected 
with it, or of to in connection with other words. 
In general, to is used in the sense of moving 
towards a place, or towards an object, or it 
expresses direction towards a place, end, object 
or purpose.] 

To is often used adverbially to modify the 
sense of verbs ; as, to come to ; to heave to. 
The sense of such phrases is explained 
under the verbs respectively. 

In popular phrases like the following, “ I 
will not come ; you shall to, or too," a ge- 
nuine Saxon phrase, to denotes moreover, 
besides, L. intuper. 


where it was first found by the Spaniards. 
But this account of its origin is very doubt- 
ful. Las Casas says that in the first voyage 
of Columbus the Spaniards saw in Cuba 


where a messuage has stood, but is de- 
cayed. Cornel Cyc. 


TO'GATED, \ a. [L.toya, agown; togafue, 
Columbus the Spaniards saw in Cuba TO r G£D > JbwnS.1 Gowned; dress- 
many persons smoking dry herbs or leaves . r* ’ . 

mU.5™ in tub™ wiled Clmrie- * » »«° rai ' nm * »«■>»".«*■ M 

ix, in his History of St Dominique, says T ^xuir>D .w. ti* 


rou*- up in (uoes canru hshkw. vuarie- nonmils. « r » 

£? taTiir g ' sc w®™™,.*. cs“ -»*•! <•« * 

A 'SS.fSSl of America, of the genu. \ ““P*”/- W * w * )ked u » M ' r 

Nicotians, much used for smoking and „ , woo T\ . 

chewing and in .nuff. _ A. a median., .t * * kl * tolnrt ' humMl „ ud ooHe , 


. _ „ . first used it sometimes occasions vomiting; 

an a n i ma l of the genus Rana, the Rana but the practice of using it in any form, 

Bufo of Linnams ; a small clumsy animal, soon conquers distaste, and forms a relish 

the body warty, thick and disgusting to for it that is strong and almost uncon- 

the sight, but perfectly harmless, and in- querahle. 

deed it is said to bo useful in gardens by TOBACCONIST, n. A dealer in tobacco; 
feeding on noxious worms. also, a manufacturer of tobacco. 

TOAD-EATER, n. A vulgar name given TOBACCO-PIPE, n. [tobacco and pipe.'] 
to a fawning, obsequious parasite ; a mean A pipe usod for smoking tobacco, often 
sycophant. made of clay and baked, sometimes of 

TOAD-FISH, n. [toad and ffh.] A fish of other material. 

the genua Lophius, the fishing frog. Cyc. TOBACCO-PIPE CLAY, n. A species of 
TOAD-FLAX, n. [toad and flax.] A plant clay, called also cimolite. 


. JW|>UW Jfuaoavs aaaau vaao iwnuwuij, * AV U'OUSUB, D1UCI1 UBCU IOr SmOKlUg a«U „ , . , . 

wiU not come; you shall to, or too,” a ge- chewing and in snuff. Ah a medicine, it 2 * 1. ® v ,“„ JJ"?’ Klim . B , fv tnA nolirv 
nuine Saxon phrase, to denotes moreover, is narcotic. Tobacco has a strong diss- k ng J ^ h ty d P 

T^'n 6 !’ TP 1 A nuAAnc F *?*!& T el1, “ "***• ta8te ‘ !?“ 3 In ‘ he «*>• place; as, to live together m 

TOAD, n. [Sax. fcabe, tabi je.] A paddoc, first used it sometimes occasions vomiting; one house r 

*“ ° f the ^ enus * l » na ’ ^ a ”,° but the practice of using it in any form, 4 In the MTQe time . „ t0 u ve together in 

Bufo of Linnams ; a small clumsy animal, soon conquers distaste, and forms a relish ^ _ e a _ S 

Je body warty, thick and disgusting, to for it that is strong and almost uncon- 5> Inconco f t ; as, the allies made war upon 

the sight, but perfectly harmless, and in- querahle. France toaother 

deed it is said to be useful in gardens by TOBACCONIST, «. A dealer in tobacco; Q lnt0 j^on or a state of union ; as, to 

feeding on noxious worms. also, a manufacturer of tobacco. , nu , Vnii nin nr Wen fwntbnifr« Uutmthur 

MD-EATER, n. A vulgar name given T0BA€'€0-PIPE, a. [tolvcc. and "B£lS 

to a fawning, obaequioua parasite ; a mean A pipe uwd for smoking tobacco, often TogMtr wU l t i„ union with; in company 

sycophant. made of clay and baked, sometimes of n r mlvture with 

5AD-F1SH, n. [toad mA ftth.] Afirirof other matori.i TU.ftc M .h. 

the genu. Lophiu., the ti.hing frog. Cyc. T0BA€'€O-PIPE CLAY, n. A qreciee of ' ““ * Dry* n. 

5 AD-FLAX, n. [ toad and/ai.] A plant clay , called also cimolite. TOG'GEL, n. A small wooden pin tapering 


of the genus Antirrhinum ; snap-dragon , TOBACCO-PIPE FISH, n. A name of the towards both ends. 


or mixture with. 

Take the bad together with the good. 

Dryiien. 

TOG'GEL, n. A small wooden pin tapering 


calves’ snout. Syngnathus Acu* of Linnaeus ; called also 

TOADISH, a. Like a toad. [Not tued] needle-fish. Cyc. 

Stafford. TOCK'AY, n. A species of spotted lizard in 
TOAD-STONE, n. [toad and ftone.J In India. Cyc. 

mineralogy , a sort oftrap-rock, of a breavn- TOC'SIN, n. [Fr.; Armoric, tocq, a stroke, 
ish gray color. The toad-stone of Derby- from the root of touch, and tonn or seing, 

shire is generally a dark brown basaltic sound.] 

amygdaloid, composed of basalt and green An alarm bell, or the ringing of a bell for 
earth, and containing oblong cavities filled the purpose of alarm 
with calcarious spar. Cfc. TOD, n. [In Gaelic, tod is a clod, a mass.] 

TOAD-STOOL,*. [<<»«<? and stool] A sort 1. A bush; a thick shrub. [Ob*.] Spenter. 
of fungous plant that grows in moist and 2. A quantity of wool of twenty-eight poimds, 
rich grounds like a mushroom. or two stone. 


y T“l Aau ° Lmn ”“* : “ Uod A , ° TOIL, e. i. rs.*. eeolnn, melon, to etrive, 
needlo-fuh. _‘,Y C ' .train, urge, to preimre, to lied, to <0.7, Mid 

XK'AY, n. A .peco. of .potted lizard in C|||all ' t 5,' w t? prepare or providi, to 

S|, , ... . ._-j„ ii«, to tail, to .tudy or bo .olicitou.; Ku... 

It hlN, n. [hr., Armoric, meg, a etroke, ^ primary More ii expreeutl 

from the root ot touch, and .on n or .nuy, •„ lh ' s „ on , toatnun, to urge. CliriUl.l 

*° u , J ... To labor; to work; to exert strength with 

n alarm bell, or the nngmg of a bell for . ^gue of body or mind. partlcu- 
the purpose of alarm farly of the body, with efiorU of some con- 

W, n. I In Oaebc, <oi le a olod, a ma».J ^0 durkrion. 

. A bush; a thick shrub. [Ob*.] Spenter. 

. A quantity of wool of twenty-eight pound., n(> ““* r - *“ “ d 


[Sp. & Port tostar, to toast or I 3. A Ibx. 


roast. Qu. are these from the L. tottue f] TOD, v. t. To weigh ; to produce a tod. 

1. To dry and scorch by the heat of a fire ; [Not in me.] Shale. 

as, to toaet bread or cheese. [It it chiefly TO-DAY, *. [to and day.] The present day. 
limited in tie application to thete two art* - TOD'DY, n. A juice drawn from various 
dee.] kinds of the palm in the East Indies ; or 

2. To warm thoroughly ; as, to toaet the a liquor prepared from it. 

feet [Not much ueeeL] 2. A mixture of spirit and water sweetened. 

3. To name when a health is drank; to drink Toddy differs from grog m having a greater 

to the health in honor of; as, to toaet a proportion of spirit, and in being sweetened. 


B. Jonton. TOIL, e. t. To toil out, to labor; to work out. 


ToiVd out my uncouth passage— Milton. 

2. To weary ; to overlabor; as, toil'd with 
works of war. [Not in uee nor proper^ 

TOIL, n. Labor with pain and fatigue ; la- 
bor that oppresses the body or mind. Toil 
may be the labor of the field or the work- 
shop, or of the comp. What toil* man en- 
dure for the acquisition of wealth, power 
and honor 1 Gen. v. 


tothe health in honor of ; as, to toatf a proportion of «pirit,and in being iweetened. dure tor to# acquisition or wealth, power 

lady. Addison writes “to toa*t the health ; ” TODY, *. A genus of insectivorous birds, and honor I Gen. v. 

a formt>f expression Ibelieve not now used. of the order of Pic® ; natives of warm cli- TOIL, n. [Fr. todee, snare, trap ; Ir. dul, a 

TOAST, *. Bread dried and scorched by mates. Cyc. Ed. Encyc. snare Vr gin; L. tela, a web; from spread- 

the fire; or such bread dipped in melted TOE,*. [Sax.ua; Q.zehe; Sw .t&i Dan. ing, extending or laying.] 
butter, or in some liquor. Dry toast is . toot; Fir. doigt du pied; L. digitue. Toe A net or snare ; any thread, web or string 

bread scorched, or it is scorched bread is contracted from tog, the primary word spread for taking prey. 



T 0 L 


T O L 


TOL 


A By falls into the toil* of* spider. 

L’ Estrange. 

TOIL'ER, «. One who tofls, or lahon with 


Tcfil/ET, n. [Fr. tottrfto, from toile, doth.] 

1. A covering or doth of linen, silk or ta- 
pestry, spread over a table in a chamber 
or dressing room. Hence, 

2. A dressing table. Pope. 

TOIL'ING, ppr. Laboring with pain. 

TOIL/SOME, a. Laborious ; wearisome; at- 
tended with fatigue and pain ; as, toilsome 
work ; a toiltome task. 

What can be toiltome in these pleasant walks ? 

Milton. 

2. Producing toQ; as, a toiltome day or 



Laboriousness; wea- 


TOISE, n. tow. [Fr.] A fathom or long 
measure in France, containing six feet, 
but the French foot is longer than the 
English, 76 being equal to 81 English feet. 
TOKA'Y, n. A kina of wine produced at 
Tokay in Hungary, made of white grapes. 
It is distinguished from other wines by its 
aromatic taste. It is not good till it jB 
about throe years old, and it continues to 
improve as long as it is kept. 

TOKEN, «. to'kn [Sax. tacn, tracen ; Goth. 
taikns; I). teeken; Dan. tegn ; Sw. teckn ; 
G. zeichen. This may be the same word 
as the L. stgnum, dialectically varied, or 
from the same radix ; Gr. bunsvpt.] 

] . A sign, something intended to represent 
or indicate another thing or an event. 
Thus the rainbow is a token of God’s co- 
venant established with Noah The blood 
of the paschal lamb, sprinkled on the 
doors of the Hebrews, was a token to the 
destroying angel of God s will that be 
should poss by those houses. Gen. ix. 
Exod. xii. 

Show me a token for good. Ps IxxxvL 

2. A mark. In pestilential diseases, tokens 

are livid spots upon the body, which indi- 
cate the approach of death. Cyc 

3. A memorial of friendship; something by 

which the friendship of another person ib 
to be kept in mind. Shak. 

4. In coinage , tokens were coins struck in 

the reign of Elizabeth in the cities of 
Bristol, Oxford and Worcester, and also 
by private persons, which were put into 
circulation, and upon being returned, the 
issuer gave the value of them in current 
money. Cyc. 

5. In printing, ten quires of paper ; an extra 
quire is usually added to every other token, 
when counted out for the press. 

TO'KEN, v. t. To make known. [Not m 
use.’] Shak. 

TO'KENED, a. Being marked with spots. 

Shak. 

TOL, v. t. [L. tollo.] To take away; a law 
term. [See ToU.] Cyc. 

TO'LA, n. In India, a weight for gold and 
silver, but different in different places. 
TOLD, pret. and pp. of Tell. 

Who told thee that thou wast naked f 

Gen. lii. 

Thou hast mocked me, and told me lies. 

Judges xvi. 

•—•Sheep and oxen that could not be told. 

1 Kings vilL 


T6L-BOOTH. See TOLL-BOOTH. 
TOLE, v. t. [I know not from what source 
we have this word; but it coincides with 
£ / 

the Ar. Jj dalla, to draw. The Ethi- 
opia has TYVD talwa, tp follow, and 
A^AQ to cause to follow. It is a legiti- 
mate word and in good use.] 

To draw or cause to follow by presenting 
something pleasing or desirable to view ; 
to allure by some bait. Thus our farmers 
tole sheep and make them follow, by hold- 
ing to them a measure of corn or some 
portion of fodder. In New England, it is 
applied only to the alluring of beasts. 
Locke has applied it to men. 

TO'LED, pp. Drawn ; allured ; induced to 
follow. 

TOL'ERABLE, a. [Fr. from L. tolerabilis. 
See Tolerate .] 

1. That may be borne or endured ; support- 
able, either physically or mentally. The 
cold in Canaaa is severe, but tolerable. The 
insults and indignities of our enemies are 
not tolerable. 

It shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom nnd Gomorrah in the day of judgment, 
than for that city. Matth. x. 

2. Moderately good or agreeable ; not con- 
temptible , not very excellent or pleasing, 
but such as can be borne or received with- 
out disgust, resentment or opposition ; as, 
a tolerable translation ; a tolerable entertain- 
ment ; a tolerable administration. Swift. 

TOL'ER ABLENESS, n. The state of being 
tolerable. 

TOL'ERABLY, adv. Supportably; in a 
manner to be endured. 

2. Moderately well; passably; not perfectly; 
as, a constitution tolerably firm. The advo- 
cate Bpcaks tolerably well. 

TOL'ERANCE, n. [L. tolerantia, from to- 
lero, to bear.] 

The power or capacity of enduring ; or the 
act of enduring. 

Diogenes one frosty morning came to the 
market-place shaking, to show his tolerance. 

Bacon. 

[Little UBed. But intolerance is in com- 
mon use.] 

TOL'ERANT, a. Enduring ; indulgent ; fa- 
voring toleration. 

TOL'ER ATE, v t. [Fr. iolerer ; L. tolero, 
from tollo , to lift ; Ch. bn to lift or raise. 
Class Dl. No. 3, and see No. 6. 7. 18. 20. 
28. 32.] 

To suffer to be or to be done without prohi- 
bition or hmderanee ; to allow or permit 
negatively, by not preventing ; not to re- 
strain; as, to tolerate opinions or practices, 
The Protestant religion is tolerated in 
France, and the Roman Catholic in Great 
Britain. 

* Crying should not be tolerated in children. 

Locke. 

The law of love tolerates no vice, and pa- 1 
troniies every virtue. G. Spnng. 

TOL'ERATED, pp. Suffered ; allowed ; not 
prohibited or restrained. 

TOL'ERATING, ppr. Enduring ; suffer- 
ing to be or to oe done; allowing; not 
v restraining. 

TOLERATION, n. [L. toleration The act 
of tolerating; the allowance of that which 


ia not wholly ap p roved; ap pro pria tely, the 
allowance of religious opinions and modes 
of worship in a state, when contrary to or 
different from thoee of the established 
church or belief, Toleration implies a 
right in the sovereign to control men in 
their opinions and worship, or it implies 
the actual exercise of power in such con- 
trol. Where no power exists or none is as- 
sumed to establish a creed and a mode of 
worship, there can be no toleration, in the 
strict sense of the word, for one religious 
denomination has as good a right as an- 
other to the free enjoyment of its creed and 
worship. 

TOLL, n. [Sax. toll; D. tol; Sw. tuU; Dan. 
told; G. noli; W. toll, a fraction, a toll; 
toll and totiaso, to curtail, to diminish, to 
take away, to spare or save, to deal out, 
from tawl, a throw, a casting off, a separa- 
tion, a cutting off; tolls, from toll, to sub- 
tract, to take toll; Gr. rtXof, toll, custom, 
and ond, exit, from cutting off ; Fr. tatt- 
ler, to cut off, [See Tail ;] Ir. deilim, to 
separate; dail, a share, Eng. dole; diolam, 
to sell, to exchange, to pay toll. This is 
from the root of deal. See Deal, Sax. 
betonelan. Class Dl. No. 12.] 

1. A tax paid for some liberty or privilege, 
particularly for the privilege of passing 
over a bridge or on a highway, or for that 
of vending goods in a fair, market or the 
like. 

2. A liberty to buy and sell within the 

bounds of a manor. Cyc. 

3. A portion of grain taken by a miller as 
a compensation for grinding. 

TOLL, v. i. To pay toll or tallage. Shak 
2. To take toll, as by a miller. Timer. 
TOLL, v. i. [W. tol, tolo, a loud sound, a 

fc/ *• 

din ; Pers. Jlj talidan, to sound, to 
ring. We see mat W. tawl, supra, is a 
throw or cast, a driving, and this is the 
radical sense of sound.] 

To sound or ring, as a bell, with strokes uni- 
formly repeated at intervals, as atftinerals, 
or in calling assemblies, or to announce 
the death of a person. 

# Now sink in sorrows with a tolling bell. 

Pope. 

TOLL, v. t. [supra.] To cause a bell to 
sound with strokes slowly and uniformly 
repeated, as for summoning public bodies 
•or religious congregations to their meetings, 
or for announcing the death of a person, or 
to give solemnity to a funeral. Tolling is 
a different thing from ringing. 

TOLL, v. t. [L. tollo.] To take away ; to 
vacate ; to annul ; a law term. 

2. To draw. [See Tole.] Bacon. 

TOLL, n. A particular sounding of a belL 
TOLL-FAR, n. [ toll and bar.] A bar or 
beam used for stopping boats on a canal 
at the toll-house. 

TOLL-BOOTH, n. [totf and booth.] A place 
where goods are weighed to ascertain the 
duties or toll. 

2. A prison. Jmeworth. 

TOLL-BOOTH, v. t. To imprison in a toll- 
booth. Corbet. 

TOLL-BRIDGE, n. A bridge where toll is 
paid for passing It 

TOLL-GATE, n. A gate where toll ia taken. 



TON 


T U N 


TOLL-GATHERER, *. The man who takes 

ton, 

TOLL-HOUSE, «* A house or abed placed 
by a road near a toll-gate, or at die end of 
a toll-bridge, or by a canal, where the man 
who take* the toll remains. 

TOLLING, ppr. Causing to eoond in a alow 
grave manner. 

2. Taking away; removing. 

3. Sounding, as a bell. 

TOLU BALSAM, n. Balsam of Tolu, a bal- 
sam produced from a tree growing in Tolu, 
in Smith America. Cyc. 

TOLUTATION, n. [L. toluto.] A pacing 
or ambling. [iVot used. 1 

Brown, ffudibrae. 

TOM'AHAWK,!*. An Indian hatchet 
TOM'AHAWK, e. t. To cut or kill with a 
hatchet called a tomahawk. 

TOMATO, n. A plant, and its fruit, a spe- 
cies of Solanum. It is called sometimes 
the love-apple. 

TOMB, n. town. [Fr. tombe, tombeau; W, 
tom, tomen, turn, tump , a mound, a heap; 
Ir. tuoma; Sp. tumba ; L. tumulus, a heap 
or hillock; tumeo, to swell; Gr. rv/eZof. 
Class Dm. This name was given to a place 
for the dead by men who raised a heap of 
earth over the dead.] 

1. A grave; a pit in which the dead body of 
a human being is deposited. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. Shak. 

2. A house or vault formed wholly or partly 
in the earth, with walls and a roof for the 
reception of the dead. 

3. A monument erected to preserve the 
memory of the dead. 

TOMB, v. t. To bury; to inter. [See En- 
tomb.'] 

TOM'BAU, n. A white alloy of copper; a 
metallic composition made by munng and 
fusing together a large quantity of sink 
with a smaller quantity of copper, with 
arsenic. 

TOMBLESS, a. Destitute of a tomb or 
sepulchral monument. 

TOM'BOY, n. [Tom, Thomas , and boy.] A 
rude boisterous boy; also in sarcasm, a 
romping girL [Vulgar.] 

TOMBSTONE, n. [tomb and stone.] A stone 
erected over a grave, to preserve the me- 
mory of the deceased; a monument 
TOME, n. [Fr. from Gr. rof mg, a piece or 
section, from rtfieu, to cut off.] 

A book; as many writings as are bound in a 
volume, forming the part of a larger work. 
It may be applied to a single volume. 
TOMENT'OUS, a. [L. tomentum, down.] 
In botany, downy; nappy ; cottony; or 
fiocky ; covered with hairs so close as 
scarcely to be discernible, or with a whitish 
down, like wool ; as, a tomentous stem or 
leaf. Martyn. Lee. 

TO-MOR'ROW, n. [to and morrow.] The 
day after the present. 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

Franklin. 

TOMTION, f». [Fr. tampon, a stopple.] 
The stopper of a cannon. [See Tampion.] 
TOMTIT, ft. A little bird, the titmouse. 
TON, the termination of names of places, is 
town. 

TON, a. [Fr.] The prevailing fashion. 

TON, a. [Sax. wanna: Fr. tonne ; Sp. tonel, 
a cask, a tun or butt] 


The weight of twenty hundred gross. [See 
IWts.] This is fuse orthography. The 
word is from the Saxon cunna, a cask, 
and the sense of weight is taken from that 
of a cask or butt. 

TONE, ft. [Fr. tom ; Sp. tone ; It tuono ; 
Sw. St G. ton; D. toon ; Dan. tofu; L. 
tonus; Gr. tom;, sound; L. tono, Gr. row*, 
to sound, from the root of rum, to strain or 
stretch. The L. sonus is probably the 
same word in a different dialect] 

1. Sound, or a modification of sound ; any 
impulse or vibration of the air which is 
perceptible by the ear ; as, a low tone, high 
tone, or loud tone; a grave tone ; an acute 
tone ; a sweet tone ; a harsh tone. 

2. Accent ; or rather, a particular inflection 
of the voice, adapted to express emotion 
or passion ; a rhetorical tense of the word. 

- E. Porter. 
Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes^ 

3. A whining sound ; a whine ; a kind of 
mournful strain of voice ; as, children often 
read with a tone. 

4. An affected sound in speaking. 

5. In music, an interval of sound ; as, the 

difference between the diapente and dia- 
tessaron, is a tone. Of tones there are two 
kinds, m^jor and minor. The tone nuyor 
is in the ratio of 8 to 9, which results from 
the difference between the fourth and fifth, 
The tone minor is as 9 to 10, resulting from 
the difference between tho minor third and 
the fourth. Cue. 

6. The tone of an instrument, is its peculiar 

sound with regard to softness, evenness 
and the like. Cyc. 

7. In medicine, that state of organisation in 
a body, in which the animal functions are 
healthy and performed with duo vigor. 
Tone, in its primary signification, is tension, 
and tension is the primary signification of 
strength. Hence its application to the na- 
tural healthy state of animal organs. Tone 
therefore in medicine, is the strength and 
activity of the organs, from which proceed 
healthy functions. So wo say, the body is 
in a sound state, the health is sound or firm. 

TONE, v. t. To utter with an affected tone. 

2. To tune. [See Time.] 

TONED, a. Having a tone; used in com- 
position ; as, high-toned , sweet-toned. 
TONELESS, a. Having no tone; unmu- 
sical. Entick. 

TONE-SYLLABLE, a. An accented syl- 
lable. M. Stuart. 

TONG, n. [See Tongs.] The catch of a 
buckle, [ivot used.] [See Tongue.] 

Spenser. 

TPNGS, n. plur. [Sax. rang; Dan. A D. 
tang ; G. tange ; Sw. tang ; Ice. taung ; 
Gaelic, teangas. This seems by its ortho- 
graphy to be the same word as tongue, 
tongues, and to signify projections, shoots.] 
An instrument of metal, consisting of two 
ports or long shafts joined at one end ; 
used for handling things, particularly fire 
or heated metals. We say, a pair of tongs, 
a smith's tongs. 

TONGUE, [Sax. tmnj, cunja; Goth. 
TUNG, / tuggo ; Sw. tunga; Dan. 
tunge ; D. tong ; G. aunge ; Ir. Sc Gaelic, 
teonaa; Ant L. tkngua. We see by the 
Gothic, that is is not radical; the word 


belong* to Class Dg. It rigniflo* * shoot 
or extension, like L. &giiussas&&f. Our 
common orthography is incorrect; the true 
spelling is towy.] 

1. In man, rite instrument of taste, and rite 
chief instrument of speech; and in other 
animals, the instrument of taete. It is also 
an instrument of deglutition. In come 
animals, the tongue Te used for drawing 
the food into the mouth, as in animals of 
the bovine genus, Ac. Other animals lap 
their drink, as dogs. 

The tongue is covered with membranes, 
and the outer one is foil of papillae of a py- 
ramidical figure, under whion lies a thin, 
•oft, reticular coat perforated with innu- 
merable holes, and always lined with a 
thick and white or yellowish mucus. Cyc. 

2. Speech; discourse; sometimes, fluency 
of imeech. 

Much tongue and much judgment seldom go 
together. L’ Estrange. 

3. The power of articulate utteranoe ; 
speech. 

Parrots imitating human tongue. Dryden. 

4. Speech, as well or ill used; mode of 
speaking. 

Keep a good tongue In thy head. Shak. 
The tongue of the wise Is health. Prov. xli. 

5. A language ; the whole sum of words 
used by a particular nation. The English 
tongue, within two hundred years, will pro- 
bably be spoken by two or three hundred 
millions of people in North America. 

6. Speech; words or declarations only ; op- 
posed to thoughts or actions. 

Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, 
but in dead and in truth 1 John iii. 

7. A nation, aa distinguished by their lan- 
guage. 

I will gather all nations and tongues. Is. Ixvi. 

8. A point; a projection; os, the tongue of a 
buckle or of a balance. 

9. A point or long narrow strip of land, pro- 
jecting from the main into a sea or a lake. 

10. Tho taper part of any thing; in the rig- 
ging of a ship, a short piece or rope spliced 
into the upper part of standing backstays, 
Ac. to the sixe of the mast-head. 

To hold the tongue, to he silent. Addison. 

TUNG^’ } p - *• To chid « J to -cold. 

How might she tongue me. Shak. 

TUNG^’ }*•*• To talk, to prate. Shak. 

TUNO'Ety’ } Havin * a tooff"®- 

Tongued like the night-crow. Donne. 

TONGUJi-Glt’AFTING, \ n. A mode of 
TUNG'-GR’AFTING, / grafting by 
inserting the end of a cion in a particular 
manner. 

TONGUELESS, \ a „ . nn 
TUNG'LESS, ) ' Havtn S no ton S u ** 

2. Speechless; as, a tongueless block. Shak. 

3. Unnamed ; not spoken of. 

One good deed dying tongueless. Ac*. 
[Not used ] 

TONGUE-PAD, \ it. A great talker. [Not 
TUNG'PAD, / m nee.] Toiler. 
TONGUE-SHAPED, In botany, a 
TUNG'-SHAPED, / tongue-, hoped 
let g, is linear and fleshy, Mont at the end, 
convex underneath, and haring usually a 
cartilaginous border. Martyn . 
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TONGUE-TIE, \v. t. [to mu and He.] To 

TUNG'-TIE, / deprive of speech or 
the power of speech, or of distinct artku- 
i>h‘nn Goodman. 

TONGUE-TIED, \ a. Destitute of the pow- 

TUNG'-TIED, / er of distinct articu- 
lation; having an impediment in the 
speech. Holder. 

2. Unable to speak freely, from whatever 

Love and tongue-tied simplicity. Shak. 

TON'IC, a. [from Gr. we g, L. tomu. See 
Tone.] 

1 Literally, increasing tension ; hence, in- 
creasing strength, as tonic power. 

2. In medicine, increasing strength, or the 
tone of the animal system ; obviating the 
effects of debility, and restoring healthy 
functions. 

3. Relating to tones or sounds. 

4. Extended. [Afttf in we.} Brown. 

Tonic spam, in medicine, a rigid contraction 

of the muscles without relaxation, as in 
tetanus, &c. Hooper. 

TON'IC, n. A medicine that increases the 
tone of the muscular fiber, and gives vigor 
and action to the system. 

A medicine which increases the tone or 

strength of the body. Parr. 

2. In music, the key-note or principal sound 
which generates all the rest. [Fr. tonique.] 

Cyc. 

3. In music, a certain degree of tension, or 
the sound produced by a vocal string in a 
given degree of tension. 

TO-NIGHT, n. [to and night.] The present 
night, or the night after the present day. 

TON'NAGE, «. Tfrom ton, a corrupt ortho- 
graphy. See Tun.] 

1. The weight of goods carried in a boat or 
ship. 

2. The cubical content or burthen of a Rhip 
in tuns ; or the amount of weight which 
she may carry. 

3. A duty or impost on ships, estimated per 
tun; or a duty, toll or rate payable on 
goods per tun, transported on canals. 

TONSIL, n. [L. tonnllas. This word seems 
to be formed from tonsus, tondeo, to dip.] 

In anatomy , a glandular body at the passage 
from the mouth to the pharynx. The ton- 
nls are called also from their shape, amyg- 
dala, and in popular language, almonds. 
The tonsils have several excretory ducts 
opening into the mouth. Cyc . Hooper. 

TON'SIL, a. That may be clipped. Mason. 

TON'SURE, n. [Fr. from L. tonsura, from 
lonsus, shaved ; tondeo, to clip or shave.] 

1 . The act of dipping the hair, or of shaving 
the head ; or the state of being shorn. 

Addison. 

2. In the Romish church, tonsure is the first 

ceremony used for devoting a person to 
the service of God and the church ; the 
first degree of the clericate, given by a 
bishop, who cuts off a part of his hair with 
prayers and benedictions. Hence tonsure 
is used to denote entrance or admission 
into holy orders. Cyc. 

3. In the Romish church, the corona or 
crown which priests wear as a mark of 

their order ana of their rank in the church. 

‘ 

TONTINE, n. [Fr. tontine ; said to be from 
its inventor, fonts, an Italian* 3 


An annuity or survivorship; or a loan rais- 
ed on life-annuities, with the benefit of 
survivorship. Thus an annuity is shared 
among a number, on the principle that the 
share of each, at his death, is enjoyed by 
the survivors, until at last the whole goes 
to the last survivor, or to the last two or 
three, according to the terms on which the 
money is advanced. 

TO'NY, n. A simpleton. [ Ludicrous .] 

Dryden. 

TOO, ado. [Sax. eo.] 

1. Over; more than enough ; noting excess; 
as, a thing is too long, too short, or too 
wide ; f oo high ; too many ; too much. 

His will too strong to bend, too proud to 
learn. Cowley. 

2. Likewise ; also ; in addition. 

A courtier and a patriot too. Pope. 

Let those eyes that view 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance too 
Pope. 

3. Too, too, repeated, demotes excess empha- 
tically; but this repetition is not in retrac- 
table use. 

TOOK, pret. of Take. 

Enoch was not, for God took him. Gqi. v. 

TOOL, n. [Sax. col. Qu. Fr. outil. In old 
Law Latin, we find attile, attilia, stores, 
tools, implements. Qu. artillery , by cor- 
ruption.] 

1. An instrument of manual operation, par- 
ticularly such as are used by farmers and 
mechanics; as, the fools of a joiner, cabinet- 
maker, smith or shoemaker. 

2. A person used as an instrument by an- 
other person ; a word of reproach. Men of 
intrigue always have their tools, by whose 
agency they accomplish their purposes. 

TOOL, v. t. To shape with a tool. Entick. 

TOOM, a. Empty. [Not in use.] Wickltfie. 
TOOT, v. i. [Sax. conan, to shoot, to pro- 
ject; D.toeten, to blow the horn; toet-hom, 
a bugle-horn ; G. duten ; Sw iiuta. This 
word corresponds in elements with Gr. 
r i9n[u and W. dodi, to put, set, lay, give ; 
L. do, dedi. The Saxon expresses the 
primary sense.] 

1 To stand out or be prominent. [Aof in 
we.] Howell. 

2. To make a particular noise with the 
tongue articulating with the root of the 
upper teeth, at the beginning and end of 
the sound ; also, to sound a horn in a par- 
ticular manner. 

This writer Bhould wear a tooting horn. 

Howell 

3. To peep ; to look narrowly. [Not m use, 
and probably a mistaken interpretation .] 

Spenser. 

TOOT, v. t. To sound; as, to toot the horn. 
TOOT'ER, ft. One who plays upon a pipe 
or horn. B. Jons on 

TOOTH, n. Plur.jTeefA. [Sax. to), plur.ee J>. 
Ifccomep o ads with W. didan&tHh, a teat, 
Gaelic, aid, dead, and with toot, supra; sig- 
nifying a shoot If n is not radical in the 
L. dens, Gr. obits, ehtrot, this is the same 
word.] 

1. A bony substance growing out of the 
jaws of animals, and serving as the instru- 
ment of mastication. The teeth are also 
very usefal in assisting persons in the 
‘utterance of words, and when well formed 
and sound, they are ornamental The 


teeth of animals difi^r in shne, being des- 
tined for different offices. The front teeth 
in men and quadrupeds a re called fiidforr, 
or incisive or cutting teeth ; next to these 
are the pointed teeth, called eemine or deg 
teeth ; and on the sides of the jaws are the 
molar teeth or grinders. 

2. Taste; palate. 

These are not dishes for thy dainty tooth. 

Dryden, 

3. A tine; a prong; something pointed and 
resembling an animal tooth ; aa, the tooth 
of a rake, a comb, a card, a harrow, a sa% 
or of a wheel The teeth of a wheel are 
sometimes called cogs, and are destined 
to catch corresponding parts of other 
wheels. 

Tooth and nail, [by biting and scratching,] 
with one’s utmost power ; by all possible 
means. L’ Estrange. 

To the teeth, in open opposition ; directly 
to one’s faco. 

That I shall live, and tell him to his teeth. 

Shak. 

To cast in the teeth, to retort reproachfully; 
to insult to the face. Hooker. 

In spite of the teeth, in defiance of opposi- 
tion ; in opposition to every effort. Shak. 
To shotv the teeth, to threaten. 

When the law shows her teeth, but dares not 
bite. Young. 

TOOTH, v. t. To furnish with teeth ; as, to 
tooth a rake. 

2. To indent ; to cut into teeth ; to jag; as, 
to tooth a saw. 

3. To lock into each other. Moxon. 

TOOTH'A€HE, n. [tooth and ache.] Pain 

in the teeth. 

TOOTHACHE-TREE, n. A shrub of the 
genus Zanthoxylum. Lee. 

TOOTH -DRAWER, n. [tooth and dr ate.] 
One whose business is to extract teeth 
with instruments. Wiseman. 

TOOTH'-DRAWING, n. The act of ex- 
tracting a tooth ; the practice of extract- 
ing teeth 

TOOTfl'ED, pp. or a. Having teeth or 
jags. In botany, dentate; having projecting 
points, remote from each other, about the 
edge. Martyn. Smith 

TOOYII'-EDGE, n. [tooth and edge.] The 
sensation excited by grating sounds, and 
by the touch of certain substances. 

Darwin. 

TOOTH'FUL, a. Palatable. [JVirf in use.] 

TOOTH'LESS, a. Having no teeth. 

Dryden. 

TOOTH'LETTED, a. In botany , denticu- 
late ; having very small teeth or notches ; 
as a leaf. Martyn. 

TOOTHTICK, \*. [tooth and pick.] 

TOOTH'PICKER, / An instrument for 
cleaning the teeth of substances lodged 
between them. Shak. 

TOOTH'SOME, a. Palatable; grateflil to 
the taste. Carets. 

TOOTH'SOMENESS, n. Pleasantness to the 
taste. 

TOOTH WORT, n. A plant whose roots re- 
semble human teeth, such as the Latkreea 
squamaria, various species of Dentsria, 
the Ophrys corallorrhuui, Ac. This name 
is also given to the lead-wort, of the genus 
Plumbago, from its toothed cord Cyc. 
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TOOTHTT, «. Toothed; having teeth. 

Croxail. 

TOOTING, ppr. Sounding in a particular 
manner. 

TOP, ft. [Sax. top; D. & Dan. top ; Sw. topp; 
W.tob or top; toptaw, to top, to form a 
crest.] 

1. The highest part of any thing ; the tipper 
end, edge or extremity ; as, the top of a 
tree; the top of a spire; the top of a house ; 
the top of a mountain. 

2. Surface ; upper side ; as, the top of the 
ground. 

3. The highest place ; as, the top of prefer- 
ment Locke . Swift. 

4. The highest person ; the chief. Shak. 

5. Tho utmost degree. 

The top of my ambition is to contribute to 
that work. Pope. 

If you attain the top of your desires in fame — 
Pope. 

6. The highest rank. Each boy strives to 
be at the top of his class, or at the top of 
the school. 

7 The crown or upper surface of the head. 

Shak. 


8 The hair on the crown of the head; the 
forelock. Shak. 

9. The head of a plant. Watts. 

10. [G. tupf . ] An inverted conoid which 
children play with by whirling it on its 
point, continuing the motion with a whip. 

11. In slnp-buildtng, a sort of platform, 

surrounding the head of the lower mast 
and projecting on all sides. 1 1 serves to 
extend the shrouds, by which means they 
more effectually support the maBt , and m 
ships of war, the top furnishes a conve- 
nient stand for swiiels and small arms to 
annoy the enemy. Cue. 

TOF-ARMOR, n In ships, a railing on the 
top,* supported by stanchions and equipped 
with netting. 

TOF-BLOCK, «. In ships, a block hung to 
an eye- bolt m the cap, used iw swaying and 
lowering the top-mast 

TOF-CHA1N, n. In ships, a chain to sling 
the lower yards in time of action, to pre- 
vent their falling when the ropes by which 
they are hung, are shot away. , 

TOP'-€LOTH, n. In ships, a piece of canvas 
used to cover the hammocks which arc 
lashed to the top in action. 

TOP-DRAINING, n. The act or practice 
of draining the surface of land. 

TOF-DRESSING, n. A dressing of manure 
laid on the surface of land. Cyc. 

TOFFULL, e. [top and full.'] Full to the 
brim. Watts. 


TOP-GAL'LANT, a. [See Top-saU.] 

2. Highest; elevated; splendid; as, a top- 
gallant spark. L’ Estrange 

TOP-HEAVY, a. top'-hevy. [top and heavy.'] 
Having the top or upper part too heavy for 
tho lower. Wotton. 

TOF-KNOT, n. [top and knot.] A knot 
worn by females on the top of the head. 

TOFLESS, a. Having no top ; as, a topless 
highth Chapman. 

TOFMAN, n. [top and man.] The man 
who stands above in sawing. 

2. In ships, a man standing in the top. 

TOFMAST, n. In ships, the second mast, 
Vot. II. 


| or that which is next above the lower 
i mast Above that is the top-gallant-mast 
T0F-M6ST, o, [top and mod.-) Highest; 

uppermost; as, the topmost cliff; the top- 
| most branch of a tree. Drydm . Addison. 

| TOF-PROUD, a. [top and proud.] Proud 
to the highest degree. Shak. 

TOP'-ROPX *• A rope to sway up a top- 
mast, &c. 

TOF-SAIL, «. A sail extended across the 
top-mast, above which is the top-gallant- 
sail. 


TOPAtfOLITE, n. A variety at precious 
garnet of a topai yellow color, or an olive 
me n. Ure. Cleaoeland. 

TOPE, a. A fish of the shark kind, the 
las gale ns of Linnaeus. 

TOPE, v. i. [Fr. toper. Qu. dip.] To 
hard ; to drink strong or spiritous liquors 
to excess. 

If you tope in form, and treat — Dryden. 

TO'PER, n. One who drinks to excess; a 
drunkard; aaot 

TOP'ET, n. A small bird, the crested tit- 



TOF-SIIAPED, a. In botany, turbinate. 
TOP'-HOILING, n. The act or art of taking 
off the top-soil of land, before a canal is 
begun. 

TOP-STONE, n. A stone that is placed on 
the top, or which forms the top. 
TOP-TACKLE, ft. A large tackle hooked 
to the lower end of the top-most top-rope 
and to the deck Afar. Diet. 

TOP, t*. t. To rise aloft ; to be eminent ; as, 
lofty ridges and topping mountains. 

Derham. 

2. To predominate ; as, topping passions ; 

iopdlng uneasiness. 

8. To exi el ; to rise abovo others. 

But write thy best and top — Drydm. 

TOP, v t. To cover on tho top ; to tip ; to 
cap. 

— A mount 

Of alabaster, topp'd with golden spires. 

Milton 

Mountains topp'd with mow. Waller. 

2. Tonseabo\e. 

A gourd — climbing by the boughs twined 
about them, till it topped and covered the tree. 

L’Estrange. 

Topping all others in boasting. Shak. 

3. To outgo , to surpass. 

4. To crop , to take off the top or upper part. 

Top your rose-trees a little with your knife 
near a lc.if-bud. Evelyn. 

So m America wc say, to top com, that 
is muiz, by cutting off the stullc just above 
the ear. 

5. To rise to the top of ; as, he topped the 

hill. Denham. 

6. To perform eminently. [Not in use . j 
TO'PAN, «. A name of the norned Indian 

raven, or rhinoceros bird. Cyc. 

TO'PAKCH, ft. [Gr. rexaf, place, and tt^xoc, 
a chief.] The principal man in a place or , 
country. j 

TO'PARCHY, n. A little state, consisting 
of a few cities or towns ; a petty country 
governed by a toparch. J udea was for- 
merly divided into ten toparchws. 
TO'PAZ, n. [Gr. roxw&os.J A mineral, said 
to be bo called from Topazos, a small isle 
in the Arabic gulf, where the Romans ob- 
tained a stone which they called by this 
name, but which is the chrysolite of the 
modems. The topaz is of a yellowish colpr. 
It sometimes occurs in masses, but more 
generally cryitalized ‘in rectangular octa- 
hedrons. Topaz is valued as a gem or 
precious stone, and is used in jewelry. It 
consists of rilex, fluoric acid and alumin, 
In the following proportions ; alumin 57 
parts, sxlex 34, ana fluoric acid 7 or 8. 

Diet. Nat. Hut. 
Of topaz there are three subspecies, com- 
mon topaz, ihorlite and physalite. 

Jameson. 


mouse. 

N . B. The crested titmouse of Latham, Pa- 
nts bicolor , is the toupot titmouse of Pen- 
nant. Ed. F.ncyc. 

TOPH, \ n. [from the Latin.] A kind of 
TOPH'INJ sandstone. 

TOPHA'CEOUS, a. Gntty; sandy; rough; 

stony. Arbuthnot. 

TXmlET, a. [Heb. ntntophet, a drum.] 
Hell; so called from a place east of Jerusa- 
lem where children were burnt to Moloch, 
and where drums were used to drown their 
cries. 

TO 'PH I, a. Ducksten; a stone formed by 
earthy depositions; called also tufa or trasB 
TO FI ARY, a. [L. topiarius, ornamented ] 
Shaped by clipping or cutting. flutter . 
TOPIC, ft. [Gr. TOTOf, place ; L. topicus, 
topica, Sans, topn.] 

1. Any subject of discourse or argument. 
The scriptures furnish au unlimited num- 
ber of tojiics for the preacher, and topics 
infinitely interesting. 

2. In rhetoric, a probable alignment drawn 

from the several circumstances and places 
of a fact. Aristotle wrote a book of topics. 
Cicero defines topics to be the art of find- 
ing arguments. Cyc. 

3. Principle of persuasion. 

Contumacious persons whom no topics can 

work upon. Wilkins 

4. In medicine, an external remedy, a re- 

medy to be applied outwardly to a parti- 
cular part of tne body, os a plaster, a poul- 
tice, a blister and the like. Cyc. 

TOP'IC, \ a. [ supra.] Pertaining to a 
TOP'ICAL, / place; limited, local; as, a 
topical remedy. 

2. Pertaining* to a topic or subject of dis- 
course, or to a general head. 
TOPICALLY, adv. Locally; with limita- 
tion to a part. 

2. With application to a particular part ; as, 
a remedy topically applied. 
TOPOG'RAPHER, n. [See Topography.] 
One who describes a particular place, town, 
city or tract of land. 

TOPOGRAPH'! C, 1 o. Pertaining to 
TOPOGRAPHICAL,/ topography; de- 
scriptive of a place. 

TOPOGRAPHICALLY, adv. In the man- 
ner of topography. 

TOPOG'RAPHY, fi. [Gr. rewot, place, and 
description.] 

The description of a particular place, city, 
town, manor, parish or tract of land. Itis 
of more limited application than choro- 

TOP'I^D, \pp. or e. Covered on the top; 
TOFT, • / capped; surpassed; cropped; 

haring the top cut off. 

TOPPING, ppr. Covering the top; capping ; 
surpassing ; cropping; lopping. 
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2. a. Fine; gallant. Johnson. 

[ But Johnson's definition it probably m~ 

corrrct.} 

3. Proud; assuming superiority. [Thitie 
the seme inwhtch the common people of New 
England me the word, and I believe the 
true sense , bat it is not elegant.'} 

TOPTING, it. In seamen's language, the 
act of nulling one extremity of a yard 
higher tnan the other. Mar. Diet. 

TOP'PING-LIFT, n. A large strong tackle 
employed to suspend or top the outer end 
of a gaff) or of the boom or a main-sail, in 
a brig or schooner. Mar. Diet. 

TOPPINGLY, ado. Proudly; with airs of 
disdain. [Not an elegant word, nor much 
used.} 

TOP'PLE, r. i. [from top.} To fall forward , 
to pitch or tumble down. 

Though castlestopple on their warders’ heads. 

Shak. 

[ This word is used chiefly of children when 
beginning to walk.} 

TOPPLING, ppr. Falling forward. 
TOPSY-TUR'VY, adv. In an inverted pos- 
ture; with the top or head downwards; as, 
to turn a carriage topsy-turvy. South. 
TOQUET, n. toka'. [Fr. a cap ] A kind of 
bonnet or head dress for women. 

TOR, fi [Sax. troji ; L. turns} A tower ; a 
turret; also, a high pointed hill ; used in 
names. 

TORCH, ft. [It torcia; Sp. antorcha ; Fr. 
torche; D. toorts , probably a twist; It 
torciare, to twist, Sp. torcir, W. torfi, L. 
torqueo, tortus.} 

Alight or luminary formed of some combus- 
tible substance, as of resinous wood or of 
candles. 

They light the nuptial torch. Milton 

TORCH'-BEARER, n. [torch and bear.} 
One whose office is to carry a torch. 

Sidney 

TORCH'ER, n. One that gives light. [Ata 
used.} Shak. 

TORCH'-LIGHT, n. [torch and light.] The 
light of a torch or of torches. 

2. A light kindled to supply the want of the 
sun. Bacon. 

TORCH'-THISTLE, n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Cactus. Bee 

The common name of a subdivision of the 
genus Cactus, called also cereue, from cera, 
wax, from the resemblance of the steins to 
a wax candle. Torch-thistle is from the 
prickly stems, used by the Indians for 
torches. Cyc. 

TORCH'-WORT, n. A plant More. 
TORE, pret. of Tear. He tore his robe. 
TORE, n. [perhaps from Tear; W. tori, to 
break.] 

The dead grass that remains on mowing 
land in winter and spring. [ Used in New 
England.} Mortimer. 

TORE, n. {L. torus.} In architecture, a large 
round molding on the base of a column. 
It is distinguished from the astragal by its 
size. The bases of the Tuscan and Doric 
columns have only one tore, which is be- 
tween the plinth and Hstel. In the Attic 
base there are two. Cyc. 

TOREUMATOG'RAPHY, n. [Gr. V^w/ims, 
sculpture, and description.] 

A description of ancient sculptures and bas- 
so-relievos. Cyc. 


TORMENT, n. [Fr. tourment; L. tinmen- 
turn ; It. & Sp .tormenloi probably from the 
root of L. torqueo , tomo, Eng. tour ; that 
is, from twisting, straining.] 

1. Extreme pain ; anguish ; the utmost de- 
gree of misery, either of body or mind. 

The more I see 

Pleasure about me, so much I feel 
Torment within me. Milton. 

Lest they also come into this place of torment. 

Luke xvi. Rev. ix. xiv. 

2. That which gives pain, vexation or mi- 
sery. 

They brought to him all sick people that were 
taken with divers diseases and torments. 

Matth. iv. 

3. An engine for casting stones. Elyot. 

TORMENT', v. t. To put to extreme pain 

or anguish; to inflict excruciating pain 
and misery, either of body or mind. 

Art thou come hither to torment us before 
the time ? Matth. vni. 

He shall be tormented with fire and brim- 
stone. Rev. xiv. 

2. To pain ; to distress. 

Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of tbe 
palsy, grievously tormented. Matth. vijt. 

3. To tease ; to vex ; to harass ; as, to be 
tormented with importunities, or with putty 
annoyances. 

4. To put into great agitation. 

They soaring on main wing 
Tormented all the air. [ Unusual.} Milton. 
TORMENTED, pp. Pained to extremity ; 
teased ; harassed. 

TORMENT1L, n. [Fr . tormentiUe ; It. tor- 

mentilla.} 

A genus of plants, the septfoil. The root is 
used in medicines as a powerful astringent, 
and for alleviating gripes or tormina, 
whence its name. Cyc. 

TORMENT'ING, ppr. Paining to an ex- 
treme degree; inflicting severe distress 
and anguish , teasing ; vexing. 
TORMENTING, n. In agriculture, an im- 
perfect sort of horse-hoeing. Cyc. 

TORMENTOR, n. He or that which tor- 
ments ; one who inflicts penal anguish or 
tortureB. Milton. Dryden. 

2 In agriculture, an instrument for reducing 
a stiff soil. Cyc. 

TORN, pp. of Tear. 

Neither shall ye eat any flesh that is tom by 
the beasts in the field. Exod. xxii. 
TORNA'DO, n. [from the root of turn; that 
is, a whirling wind. Tho Sp. & Port, for- 
nada is a return.] 

A violent gust of wind, or a tempest, distin- 
guished by a whirling motion. Tornadoes 
of this kind happen after extreme heat, 
and sometimes m tho United States, rend 
up fences and trees, and in a few instances 
have overthrown housos and torn them to 
pieces. Tornadoes are usually accompa- 
nied with severe thunder, lightning and 
torrents of rain ; but they are of short du- 
ration, and narrow in breadth. 

TOT.OUS, a. [L. foronw.] In botany, pro- 
tuberant; swelling in knobs, like the veins 
and muscles ; as, a torous pcncarp. 

Martyn. 

TORPE'DO,*. [L.from torpeo, to be numb.] 
The cramp fish or electric ray, Rata torpedo. 
- This fish la usually taken in forty fathoms 
water, on the coast of France and England, 
and in the Mediterranean. A touch of 


this fish occasions a mnnbness In the limb, 
accompanied with an indescribable and 
painful sensation, and is really an electric 
shock. When dead, the fish loses its power 
of producing this sensation. Cyc. 

TORTENT, a. [L. torpens, torpeo.} Be- 
numbed ; torpid ; having no motion or ac- 
tivity; incapable of motion. 

A frail and torpent memory. Evelyn. 

TOR'PENT, n. In medicine, (hat which di- 
minishes die exertion of the irritative mo- 
tions. Darwin. 

TORPES'CENCE, n. A state of insensi- 
bility; torpidness; numbness; stupidity. 
TORPES'CENT, a. [L. torpescens.} Be- 
coming torpid or numb. Shenstone. 

TOR'PID, a. [L. torpidus , torpeo; perhaps 
W. torp, a lamp.] 

1. Having lost motion or the power of exer- 
tion and feeling ; numb ; as, a torpid limb. 

Without heat all things would be torpid. 

Bay. 

2. Dull; stupid, sluggish; inactive. The 
mind as well as the body becomes torpid 
by indolence. Impenitent sinners remain 
in a state of torpid security. Barrington . 

TORPID'ITY, n. TorpidneBS. 
TOR'PIDNESS, \ n. The state of being tor- 
TORTITUDE, j pid, numbness. Tor- 
pidness may amount to total insensibility 
or loss of sensation. 

2. Dullness , inactivity ; sluggishness ; stu- 
pidity. 

TOR'POR,n. [L.] Numbness; inactivity; 
loss of motion, or of the power of motion. 
Torpor may amount to a total loss of sen- 
sation, or complete insensibility. It may 
however he applied to the state of a living 
body which has not lost all power of feel- 
ing and motion. 

2. Dullness; laziness, sluggishness; stupi- 
dity. 

TORPORIF'IC, a. [L. torpor and facto.} 
Tending to produce torpor. 
TORREFACTION, ». [Fr. from L. torre- 
facio ; torn dun and/acio.] 

1. The operation of drying by a fire. 

2. In metallurgy , the operation of roasting 
ores. 

3. In pharmacy, the drying or roasting of 

efirugs on a metalline plate, placed over or 
before coals of fire, till they Decome friablo 
to the fingers, or till some other desired 
effect is produced. Cyc. 

TOR'REFlED, pp. Dried; roasted; scorch- 
ed. Torrefied earth , in agriculture, is that 
which has undergone the action of fire. 

Cyc. 

TOR'REFY, v. t. [L. torrefacio ; L. torridus, 
torreo, andfacio; Fr. torrefier.} 

1. To dry by a fire. Brown. 

2. In metallurgy, to roast or scorch, as me- 
tallic ores. 

3. In pharmacy , to dry or parch, as drugs, on 
a metalline plate till they are friable, or 
are reduced to any state desired. 

TOR'REFYING, ppr. Drying by a fire; 
roasting ; parching. 

TORTENT, n. [L. torrene. This is the par- 
ticiple of torreo , to parch. But the sense 
of tne word torrent, allies it to the W. tori, 
to break, and the Eng. tear. They are all 
of one family, denoting violent action.] 

1. A violent rushing Btream of water or 
other fluid; a stream suddenly raised and 
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tunning rapidly, •• dowt 
a torrent of lava. 

2. A violent or rapid stream ; a strong; cur- 
rent; as, a torrent of vices and follies; a 
torrent of corruption. 

Erasmus, that great injur’d 
Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barb’rous age. 

TORRENT, a. Rolling or rushing in a 
rapid stream ; as, waves of torrent fire. 
TORRICEL'LIAN, a. Pertaining to Torri- 
celli, an Italian philosopher and mathema- 
tician, who discovered the true principle 
on which the barometer is constructed. 
Torricellian tube, is a glass tube thirty or 
more inches in length, open at one end, 
and hermetically sealed at the other. 
Torricellian vacuum, a vacuum produced by 
filling a tube with mercury, and allowing 
it to descend till it is counterbalanced by 
the weight of an equal column of the at- 
mosphere, as in the barometer. 

TOR/RID, a. [L. torridui, from torreo, to 
roast] 

1. Parched; dried with heat; as, a torrid 
plain or desert 

2. Violently hot ; burning or parching ; as, 

a torrid beat Milton. 

Torrid tone, in geography, that space or 
broad belt of the earth included between 
the tropics, over which the sun is vertical 
at somo period every year, and where the 
heat is always great 

TORRIDNESS, n. The state of being very 
hot or parched. 

TORSE, a. [Fr. tone ; L. tortut.] In heral- 
dry, a wreath. 

TOR'SEL, n. [supra.] Any thing in a twist- 
ed form ; as, torsels for mantle-trees. 

Moxon 

TOR'SION, i». [L. lortio, from torqueo , to 
twist] The act of turning or twisting. 
Torsion balance , an instrument for estimating 
very minute forces by the motion of an in- 
dex attached to the ends of t~'o fine wires, 
which twiBt around each other. D. Olmsted. 
TOR’SO, a. [It] The trunk of a statue, 
mutilated of head and limbs; as, the torso 
of Hercules. 

TOR'STEN, n. An iron ore of a bright blu- 
ish black, &c. • 

TORT, n. [Fr. from L. tortus, twisted, from 
torqueo. The primary sense is to turn or 
■train, hence to twist] 

1. In law, any wrong or injury. Tort s are 

injuries done to the person or property of I 
another, as trespass, assault and battery, 
defamation and the like. Black stone. 

2. Mischief; calamity. {Except in the legal 
sense above explained, it is obsolete.] 

Spenser. 

TORTEAU, n. [In heraldry, a red roundel. 

TORT'ILE/\ <*. [L. tortilis .1 Twisted; 
TORT'IL, / wreathed ; coilea. In botany, 
coiled like a rope ; as, a tortile awn. 

Martyn. 

PORTION, n. [L .tortus.] Torment; pain. 

in use.] Bacon. 

TORTIOUS, a. [from tori.] Injurious; done 
by wrong. 

2. In law, implying tort, or injury for which 
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the law gives mil „ 

;VE,o. [h. tortus.] Twilled; wreath- 


Skak. 
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TORTOISE,*, to^u. [from L. torta*, twist- 
ed.] 

1. An animal of the genus Testado, covered 
with a shell or crust * 

2. In the military art, a defense used by the 
ancients, formed by the troop* arranging 
themselves in doee order and placing their 
bucklers over their heads, muring a cover 
resembling a tortoise-shell. 

TORTOISE-SHELL, *. {tortoise and eAe&] 
The shell or rather scales of the tortoise, 
used in inlaying and in various manufac- 
tures. cy«. 

TORTUOSITY, ». [from tortuous.] The 
state of being twistea or wreathed ; wreath; 
flexure. Brown. 

TORTUOUS, a. [L. tortuosus ; Fr. tort*- 
•a*.] 

1. Twisted, wreathed; winding; as, a tor- 

tuous train ; a tortuous leaf or corol, in 
botany. Milton. Martyn. 

2. Tortious. [ Mot need.] [See Tortious.] 

Spenser. 

TORTUOUSNESS, a. The state of being 
twisted 

TORTURE, n. [Fr. torture ; It. & Sp. tortura ; 
from L. tortus, torqueo, to twist, W. torp; 
probably from the root of turn. See Tour.] 

1. Extreme pain; anguish of body or mind; 
pang; ugony; torment 

Ghastly spasm or racking torture. Milton. 

2. Severe pain inflicted judicially, cither as 
a punishment for a crime, or lor the pur- 
pose of extorting a confession from an ac- 
cused person. Torture may be and is in- 
flicted in a variety of ways, as by water or 
fire, or by the boot or thumbkin. But the 
most usual modo is by the rack or wheel. 

Paley. Cyc. 

TORT'URE, v. t. To pain to extremity; to 
torment. 

2. To punish with torture; to put to the 
rack , as, to torture an accused person. 

3. To vex ; to harass. Addison. 

4. To keep on the stretch, as a bow. {Not 

in use ] Bacon. 

TORT'URED, pv. Tormented ; stretched 
on the wheel , harassed. 

TORTURER, n. One who tortures; a tor- 
mentor. Bacon. 

TORTURING, ppr. Tormenting; stretch- 
ing on the rack ; vexing. 
TORTUIUNGLY, a do. So m to torture or 
torment. Beaum. 

TORTUROUS, a. Tormenting. [Afa in 
usejt More. 

TORtJLOSE, o. In botany, swelling a little. 

Martyn. 

TORUS, n. A molding. [See Tore ] 
TORV'ITY, n. [L. torvitas; from twisting, 
supra.] Sourness or severity of counte- 


TORV'OUS, a. [L. torvus, from the rook of] 
torqueo, to twist] 

Sour of aspect ; stem ; of a severe counte- 
Derham. 


TORY, n. [said to be an Irish word, deno- 
“ ring a robber ; perhaps from tor , a bush, as 
the Irish banditti lived in tbe mountains 
or among trees.] 

Tbe name given to an adherent to the an- 
cient constitution of England and to the 
apostolical hierarchy. Tne lories form a 
party which are dunged with mpporringj 
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mors arbitrary prindpbe in government 
than the whigs, their opponent*. 

In America, during the revolution, thoee 
who opposed the war, and fk voted (die 
claims of Great Britain, were oaOed ftriw. 
TORYISM,*. The principles of the toriee. 
TOSE, e. I s ae a. To tease wool [iYod 1m 
use or local] 

TOSS, v. t. pret and pp. tossed or tost. [W. 
tori aw, to toss, to jerit.] 

1. To throw with the hand ; particularly, to 
throw with the palm of the hand upward, 
or to throw upward : as, to toss a ball 

2. To throw with violence. SAai. 

3. To lift or throw up with a sudden or vio- 
lent motion ; as, to toss the head ; or to 
toss up the head. 

He ton’d his arm aloft. Addison. 

4. To cause toriso and fall; as, to be toeierf 
on (he waves. 

We being exceedingly toned with a tem- 
pest — Acts xxviL 

6. To move one way and the other. Prov. 
xxi. 

6. To agitate; to make restless. 

Calm region once, 

And AiU of peace, now tost and turbulent 

Milton. 

7. To keep in play; to tumble over; as, to 

■pend four years in tossing the rules of 

grammar. Ascham. 

TOSS, v. i. To fling ; to roll and tumble ; 
to writhe ; to be in violent oomraotion. 

To ton and fling, and to be restless, only 
frets and enrages our pain. TUlotson. 

2. To be tossed. Shak. 

To toss up, is to throw a coin into the air 
and wager on wlutt aide it will fall. 

Brampston. 

TOSS, «. A throwing upward or with a jerk ; 
the act of tossing; as, the toss of a ball. 

2. A throwiog up of the head ; a particular 
manner of raising the head with a jerk. 
It is much applied to horses, and may bo 
applied to an affected manner of raising 
tne head in men. 

TOSS'EI), pp- Thrown upward suddenly 
or with a jerk ; modo to nso and fall sud- 
denly. 

TOSS 'EL. See TASSEL. 

TOSS'ER, n. One who tosses. 

TOSS'ING, ppr. Throwing upward with a 
jerk ; raising suddenly ; os the head. 
TOSS'l NG, *. The act of throwing upward; 
a rising and foiling suddenly; a rolling 
and tumbling. 

Dire was the tossing, deop tbe groans. 

Milton. 

TOSS -POT, a. f toss and pot.] A toper ; 
one habitually given to strong drink. 

TOST, pret. tuidpp. of Toss. 

In a troubled sc* of passion tost. 


TOTAL, a. [Fr. ; L. totalis, Must W. tut.] 

1. Whole; mil; complete; as, total dark- 
ness; a total departure from the evidence; 
a total lose ; the total sum or amount 

2. Whole; not divided. 

—Myself the total crime. Milton. 

TOTAL, *. The whole; the whole sum or 
amount These suma added, make the 
grand total of five million* 

TOTALITY, a. [Fr. totality.] The whole 
sum; whole quantity or amount 
TOTALLY, adv. Wholly; entirely; fully; 
completely; as, to be totally exhausted ; 
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all hope totally Med; he wu totally ib- 1 
■orbed in thought. 

WTALNESS, n. Entireness. 

TOTE, v t. To carry or convey. [A t cord 
used in slat* holding countries ; soul to have 
been introduced by the blacks.'] 

TOTTER, v. i. [Thu may be allied to titter.] 

1. To shake so as to threaten a fall; to va- 
cillate; as, an old man totters wkb age ; j 
a child totters when be begine to. walk. 

2. To shake ; to reel ; to lean. 

As a bowing wall shall ye be, and as a tot- 
tering fence. Pa lxli. 

Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 

Dryden 

TOTTERING, per. Shaking, as threaten- 
ing a fall ; vacillating ; reeling ; inclining. 
TOTTERY, a. Shaking; trembling or va- 
cillating as if about to fall; unsteady [Not 
in use.] [Spenser wrote tottle, as the com- 
mon people of New England still pro- 
nounce it!l 

TOU'CAN, n. A fowl of the genus Ram- 
phastos ; also, a contellution of nine small 
stars. Cyc. 

TOUCH, v. t. tuch. [Fr. toucher; Ann. 
toutcha, touchan or touchein ; Goth, tekan, 
attekan ; G. tickcn ; D. fekken ; Sp. & 
Port, tocar; It. toci are; Gr. Btyo ; L. tan- 
go, originally tago,[o ur vulgar tag,] pret. 
tcligi, pp. tactus The sense is to thrust or 
strike. Class Dg. It appears by the laws 
of Numa Pompilius, that in his days this 
word was written without n. “ Pellex 
aram Junonis ne tagito."] 

1. To come in contact with; to hit or strike 
against. 

He touched the hollow of his thigh. 

Gen xxxii. Matth. ix. 
Esther drew near, and touched the top of the 
scepter. Esth. ▼. 

2. To perceive by the sense of feeling. 
Nothing but body can be touch'd or touch. 

Creech. 

3. To come to ; to reach ; to attain to. 

The god vindictive doom’d them never more, 
Ah men unbless’d! to touch that natal shore. 

Pope 

4. To try, as gold with a stone. 

Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed — 

Shak. 

5. To relate to; to concern. 

The quarrel toucheth none but thee alone. 

Shak. 

[This sense is now nearly obsolete.] 

6. To handle slightly. Brown 

7. To meddle with. 1 have not touched the 
books. 

8. To affect. 

What of sweet 

Hath touch'd my sense, flat seems to this. 

MiUon. 

9. To move ; to soften ; to melt 

The tender sire was touch’d with what he 
said. Addison. 

10. To mark or delineate slightly. 

The lines, though touch’d but faintly— Pope, 

11. To infect; as, men touched with pesti- 
lent diseases. [Ltttle used.] Bacon. 

12. To make an impression on. 

Its face must be — so hard that the file will 
not touch it Moxon. 

13. To strike, as an instrument of music ; 

to play on. 1 

They touch’d their golden harps. Milton. 

14. To influence by impulse ; to impel for- 
cibly. 


No decree of mins, I 

To touch with lightest moment of Impulse | 
HU free will. MiUon. 

15. To treat slightly. In his discourse, he 
barely touched upon the subject deemed 
the most interesting. 

16. To afflict or distress. * Gen. xxvi. 

To touch up, to repair ; or to improve by 
slight touches or emendations. Addison. 
To touch the wind, in seamen's language, is 
to keep the ship as near the wind as pos- 
sible. 

TOUCH, v. t. tuch. To be in contact with; 
to be m a state of junction, so that no space 
is between. Two spheres touch only at 
points. Johnson. 

2. To fasten on ; to take effect on. 

Strong waten will touch upon gold, that will 

not touch silver. Bacon. 

3. To treat of slightly in discourse, vfrfdwon. 
To touch at, to come or go to, without stay. 

The ship touched at Lisbon. 

The next day we touched at Sidon. 

Acts xxvii. 

To touch on or upon, to mention slightly. 

If the antiquaries have touched upon it, they 
have immediately quitted it. Adduon. 

2. In the sense of touch at. [Little used.] 
TOUCH, n. tuch. Contact; the hitting of 
two bodies ; the junction of two bodies at 
the surface, so that there is no space be- 
tween them. The mimosa shrinks at the 
slightest touch. 

2. The sense of feeling; one of the five 
senses. We say, a thing is cold or warm 
to the touch ; silk is soft to the touch. 

The spider’s touch how exquisitely fine I 

Pope 

3. The act of touching. The touch of cold 
water made him shrink. 

4. The state of being touched. 

— That never touch was welcome to thy hand 


Unless I touch’d. Shak 

5. Examination by a stone. Shak. 

6. Test ; that by which any thing is exa- 
mined. 

Equity, the true tow h of all laws. Carew. 

7. Proof, tried qualities 

My friends of noble touch. Shak. 


8. Single act of a pencil on a picture. 

Never give the least touch with your pencil, 

dll you have well examined your design. 

Dryden. 

9. Feature; lineament. 

Of many face's, eyes and hearts, 

To have the touches dearest pris’d. Shak. 

10. Act of the hand on a musical instrument. 

Soft stilIncKS and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. Shak. 

11. Power of exciting the affections. 

Not alone 

The death of Fulvia, with more urgent 
touches, 

Do strongly speak t' us. Shak. 

12. Something of passion or affection. 

He both makes intercession to God for sin- 
ners, and exercises dominion over all men, with 
a true, natural and sensible touch of mercy. 

Hooker. 

13. Particular application of any thing to a 
person. 

Speech of touch towards others should be 
sparingly used. [04#.] Bacon. 

M. A stroke; as, a touch of raillery; a 
satiric touch. Addison. 

15. Animadversion ; censure; reproof. 
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1 never bore any touch of oonsdenee with 
greater regret King Charles. 

16. Exact performance of agreement 

I keep touch with my prdmise. [06s.] 

More. 

17. A small quantity intermixed. 

Madam, I have a touch of your conscience. 

Shak. 

18. A hint; suggestion; slight notice. 

A small touch will put him m mind of them. 

Bacon. 

19. A cant word for a slight essay. 

Print my preface in such form as, in the 
bookseller’s phrase, will make a sixpenny touch. 
[No* in use j Swift. 

20. In music, the resistance of the keys of 
an instrument to the fingers , as, a heavy 
touch, or light touch. 

21. In music, an organ is said to have a good 
touch or stop, when the keys close well. 

22. In ship-butldmg, touch is the broadest 

part of a plank worked top and butt; or 
the middle of a plank worked anchor-stock 
fashion ; also, the angles of the stern tim- 
bers at the counters. Cyc. 

TOUCHABLE, a. tuch 1 able. That may be 
touched , tangible. 

TOUCH-HOLE, n. tuch'-hole. [touch and 
hole.] 

The vent of a cannon or other species of 
fire-arms, by winch foe is communicated 
to the powder of the charge. It w now 
called the vent 

TOUCHINESS, n. tuch'iness. [from touchy.] 
Peevishness; irritability, irascibility. 

King Charles. 

TOUCHING, ppr. iuch'mg. Coming in con- 
tact with , hitting , striking , affecting. 

2. Concerning; relating to; with respect to. 

Now as touching things offered to idols — 

I Cor. vui. 

3. a. Affecting; moving; pathetic. 

TOUCHING, n. tuch! mg. Touch ; the sense 

of feeling. 

TOUCHINGLY, adv. tuch'ingly. In a man- 
ner to move the passions , feelingly. 

Garth. 

TOUCH-ME-NOT, n. A plant of the ge- 
nus lmpaticns, and another of the genus 
Momoraica. 

TOUCH-NEEDLE, n. tuch! -needle [touch 
anti needle.] 

Touch-needles are small bars of gold, silver 
and copper, each pure and in all propor- 
tions, prepared for trying gold and silver 
by the touchstone, by comparison with the 
mark they leave upon it. Cyc. 

TOUCHSTONE, n. tuch' stone, [touch and 
stone.] 

1. A stone by which metals are examined; 
a black, smooth, glossy stone. The touch- 
stone of the ancients was colled lapis 
Lydtus, from Lydia in Asia Minor, where 
it was found. 

2. Any test or criterion by which the qua- 
lities of a thing are tried ; as, money, the 
touchstone of common honesty. 

L'Estrange. 

Irish touchstone, is the basalt, the stone 
which composes the Giant’s causey. This 
is said also to be an excellent touchstone. 

TOUCH-WO^D, n. tuch'-wood. [touch and 
wood.] 

Decayed wood, used like a match for taking 
fire from a spark. Howell 

TOUCHY, a. tuch'y, [vulgarly techy.] Pea- 
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vUh; irritable; irascible ; apt to take fire. 
[Not elegant."] Arbuthnot. 

TOUGH, a. titf. [Sax. coh; D. Urn; G. 
take. Qn. tight, thick.] 

1. Haring the quality of flexibility without 
brittleness; yielding to force without break- 
ing. The ligaments of animals and of India 
rubber are remarkably tough. Tough tim- 
ber, like young aab, u the most proper for 
the shafts and springs of a carriage. 

2. Firm; strong; not easily broken; able to 

endure hardship ; as, an animal of a tough 
frame. Dry den. 

3. N ot easily separated ; viscous; clammy, 
tenacious; ropy;* as, tough phlegm. 

4. Stiff; not flexible. 

TOUGHEN, «. i. tufa. To grow tougjk 

Mortmer. 

TOUGHEN, e. t. tufa. To make tough. 

TOUGHLY, adv. tufly. In a tough man- 
ner. 

TOUGHNESS, n. tufnett. The quality of 
a substance which renders it in some de- 
gree flexible, without brittleness or liability 
to fracture ; flexibility with a firm adhesion 
of parts ; as, the toughness of steel. 

Dryien 

2. Viscosity ; tenacity ; clamminess, gluti- 
nousness ; as, the toughness of mucus. 

3. Firmness, strength of constitution or 

texture. Shak 


TOUPE'E, \ n. [Yr.toupel, from touffe, a tuft, 
TOUPET, j or its root.] A little tuft; a 
curl or artificial lock of hair. 

TOUR, n. [Fr. tour, a turn; D. toer; Heb. 
+ * 

•nn, Ar. taura, to go round. Class 
Dr. No 38.] 

1. Literall), a going round; hence, a jour- 
ney in a circuit ; as, the tour of Europe , 
the tour of France or England. 

2. A turn, a revolution; as, the tours of the 
heavenly bodies. [ Not now in use.] 

3. A turn , as, a tour of duty * a military use 
of the word. 

4. A tress or circular border of hair on the 
head, worn sometimes by both sexes. Cyc. 

5. A tower. [iVot in use.] 

[“Tour is printed toUr as late as 1712.” — 
Wcstm. Rev. No. 27. p 86.— E.H Bf] 
TOURIST, n. One who makes a tour, or 
performs a journey in a circuit. 
TOURMALIN, 1 n. [probably a corruption 
TUR'MALIN, / of tournamal, a name 
given to this stone in Ceylon.] 

In mineralogy, a silicious stone, sometimes 
used as a gem by jewelers, remarkable for 
exhibiting electricity by heat or friction. 
It occurs in long prisma deeply striated. 
Its fracture is conchoidal, ana lu internal 
luster vitreous. Cyc 

Turmalin is considered as a variety of 
shorl. Cleaveland. 

TOURN, n. The sherifs turn or court; also, 
a spinning wheel. [Not American.] 
TOURNAMENT, n. turn 1 ament, [from Fr. 
toumer , to turn.] 

A martial sport or exercise formerly per- 
formed by cavaliers to show their address 
and bravery. These exercises were* per- 
formed on horseback, and were accompa- 
nied with tilting, or attacks with blunted, 
lances and swords. Bacon. 


TOURNEQUET, n. UtnJekeL [Fr.] A sur- 
gical instrument or bandage wnichls strait- 
ened or relaxed with a screw, and used to 
check hemorrhages. ' Cyc. 

TOURNEY, n. tumfey. A tournament, 

T<Mw tmrn'ey. To tflt; toper- 
form tournaments. Spenser. 

TOUSE, «. t. tom. [G. uaueen, to pulL] To 
pull, to haul; to tear. [Hence Towser ] 

As s bear whom angry curt have tout’d. 

Spenser. 

TO US 'EL, v.t.s as a. The same as touse ; 
to put into disorder ; to tumble; to tangle. 
by the common people of New JSng- 

T6W, v. t. [Sox. cea-gjin, ceatt; Fr. tauer i 
G. ztehen, to pull ; vug, a pulling, a tug ; 
L. duco. See Class Dg. No. 62. 64.] 

To drag, as a boat or snip, through the wa- 
ter by means of a rope. Totving is per- 
formed by another boat or ship, or by meu 
on shore, or by horses. Boats on canals 
are usually towed by horses. 

TOW, n. [Sax cop ; Fr. etoupe ; L. stupa ; 
It ftoppa ; Sp. estopa. It coincides with 
•tuff] 

The coarse and broken part of flax or hemp, 
separated from the finer part by the hatchcl 
or swingle. 

TOWAGE, n. [from tow, the verb.] The 
act of towing. 

2. The price paid for towing. Walsh. 
TO' WARD, \prep. [Sax. torajib; to and 
TO'WARDS, / ward, weard ; L. versus, 
verto ] 

1. In the direction to. 

He !»et h» face tau.Hu d the wilderness. 

Numb. xxiv. 

2. With direction to, in a moral sense; with 
respect to ; regarding. 

His eye shall be evil toward his brother. 

Ueut xxviii. 

Herein do I exercise myself to have always 
a conscience void of offenae toward God and 
toward men. Arts xxiv. 

Hearing of thy love and faith which thou hast 
toward the Lord Jesus Christ, and toward all 
saints. Philemon 5 

3. With ideal tendency to. 

This was the first alarm England received 
towards any trouble. Clarendon. 

4. Nearly. 

I am toward* nine years older since I left 
you. Swift 

TOWARD, \rnfo. Near; at hand; in a 
TOW ARDS, / state of preparation 
TOWARD, a. Ready to do or learn; not 
froward ; apt ; as, a toward youth . 
TOWARDLlNESS, n. [from towardly.] 
Readiness to do or learn; aptness , docility. 

The beauty and towardlinen of these child- 
ren moved her brethren bo envy. Raleigh. 
TOWARDLY, a. Ready to do or leyn ; 
apt; docile; tractable; compliant with 
duty. Bacon. 

TOWARDNESS, n. Docility, towardli- 
ness. South. 

TOW^L, ft. [Fr. touaille / Gaelic, tubaill , 
It tovagUa; Port, toalha ; Arm. touailhon; 
Sp. toballa, tobaja, toaja, or toalla. In 
Italian the word signifies & table cloth.] 

A cloth used for wiping the hands ana for 
other things. 

TOW'ER, n [S«. top, ttjijie; Ir. tor; Fr.j 


& Arm. tour; Sp. It At Fort tone; W 
twr, a heap or pue ; Corn. id. ; G. thm n; 
D. torn; L. turns; Or. rveetc, Hob. r»m. 
Class Dr. No. 24.] 

1. A building, either round or square, rawe d 
to a considerable elevation ana consisting 
of several stories. When towers are wool- . 
ed with other buildings, as they usualtyare, 
they rise above the main edifice. They 
are generally flat on the top, and thus differ 
from steeples or spires. Before the inven- 
tion of guns, places were fortified with 
toicers, and attacked with movable towers 
mounted on wheels, which placed the be- 
rifgert on a level with the wells. Cyc. 

2. A citadel ; a fortress. P«. lxi. _ 

3. A high head dress. Ifudibras. 

4. High flight ; elevation. Johnson. 

Tower haetiou , in fortification, a small tower 

in the form of a bastion, with rooms or 
cells underneath for men and guns. Cyc. 
Tower of London, a citadel containing an 
arsenal. It is also a palace wliuro the 
kings of England have sometimes lodged. 

Cyc. 

TOW'ER, v . ». To rise and fly high; to soar, 
to be lofty. 

Sublime thoughts, which tower above the 
clouds. Locki. 

TOW'ERED, a. A domed or defended by 
towers. Milton. 

TOW'ERING, ppr. Rising aloft; mount- 
ing high ; soaring. 

2. a. Very high ; elevatod ; as, a towering 
highth. 

TOW'ER-MUSTARD, «. [tower and mus- 
tard.] A plant of the genus Turritis. Lee 
TOW'ERY, a. Having towers; adorned or 
defended by towers, as, totvery cities. 

Pope. 

TAWING, ppr. Drawing on water, as u 
boat. 

TOWING-PATH, w. A path used by men 
or horses that tow boats. 

To wit, to know , namely. 

TOW-LINE, «. [tow and /i«e.] A small 
hawser, used to tow a ship, &c. 

TOWN, «. [Sax. tun; W. din, dinat , a for- 
tified hill, a fort; Gaelic, dun; Sax. bun, 
buue, a hill, whence dooms. The Sax. tun 
signifies an inclosure, a garden, a village, 
a town, and t> nan is to shut, to make fast; 
G. zaun, a hedge, I). tun, a garden. If 
the original word signified a lull, the sense 
is a mass or collection. But probably the 
original word signified fort ified, and the rude 
fortifications of uncivilized men were form- 
ed with hedges and stakes; hence also* 
garden. See Garden and Tun. Sax. leao- 
tune, a garden, that is, leek-town, an in- 
closure for leeks, that is plants. This shows 
that the primary sense of town is an in* 
closure for defense, j 

1. Originally, a wallud or fortified place; a 
collection of houses inclosed witn walls, 
hedges or pickets for safety. Rehab’s 
house was on the tom i wall. Josh. H. 

A town that hath gates sod bars. 

1 Sam. xxiii. 

2. Any collection of houses, larger than a 
village. In this use the word Is very in- 
definite, and a town may oonsiat of twenty 
houses, or of twenty thousand. 

3. In England, any number of houses to 
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which belongs a regular market and which 
is not a city or the see of a bishop. 

Johnson. 

A town, in modem times, is generally 
without walls, which is the circumstance 
that usually distinguishes it from a city. 

Cyc. 

Tn the United Statee, the circumstance 
that distinguishes a town from a city, is 
generally mat a city is incorporated with 
special privileges, and a town is not But 
a city is often called a town. 

4. The inhabitants of a town. The town 
voted to send two representatives to the 
legislature, or they voted to lay a tax for 
repairing the highways. 

New England. Chapman . 

5. In popular utage, in America, a town- 
ship; the whole territory within certain 


6. In England, the oourt end of London. 

Pope. 

7. The inhabitants of tho metropolis Pope. 

8. The metropolis. The gentleman lives in 
town in winter; in summer he lives in the 
country. The same form of expression is 
used in regard to other populous towns. 

TOWN'-GLERK, ». {town and clerk.-] An 
officer who keeps the records of a town, 
and enters all its official proceedings. 
TOWN-CRI'ER, n. [ town and cry.] A pub- 
lic cner; one who makes proclamation. 

Shah. 

TOWN'-HOUSE, n. {town and house.] The 
house where the public business of the town 
is transacted by the inhabitants in legal 
meeting. New England. 

2. A house in town ; in opposition to a house 
in the country. 

TOWN'ISII, a. Pertaining to the inhabi- 
tants of a town ; like the town. 
TOWN'LESS, a. Having no town. IIowcll. 
TOWN'SHIP, n The district or territory 
of a town. In New England , the states 
are divided into townships of five, six, 
seven, or perhaps ton miles square, and 
the inhabitants of such townships are in- 
vested with certain powers for regulating 
their own affairs, such as repairing roads, 
providing for the poor, &c. 

TOWNSMAN, ». [town and mow.] An in- 
habitant of a place ; or one of the same 
town with another. 

2. A selectman ; an officer of the town in 
Hew England, who assists in managing 
the affairs of the town. [See Selectmen.] 
TOWN '-TALK, n. [town and talk.] The 
common talk of a place, or the subject of 
common conversation. 

T6W-ROPE, n. [ tow and rope.] Any rope 
used m towing snips or boats. Mar. Diet. 
TOWS'ER, ft. [from touse.] The name of a 
dog. 

TOatGAL, a. [L. toxieum.] Poisonous. 
[Little used.] 

TOXICOL'OgY, it. [Or. rofjiMp, poison, 
and Xoyot, discourse.] 

A discourse on poisons; or the doctrine of! 
poisons. Orfila . Cone. 

TOY, n. [Qu. D. foot, tire, ornament.] 

1. A plaything for children ; a bawMe. , 

2. A trifle ; a thing for amusement, but of 
no real value. 

3. An article of trade of little value. 
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They exchange gold and pearl for leys. 

Abbot. 

4. Matter of no importano*. 

Nor light and idle toy my Ums may vainly 
swell. Drayton. 

5. Folly; trifling practice ; sOly opinion. 

6. Amorous dalliance; play; sport. Milton. 

7. An old Btory ; a silly tale. Shah. 

8. Slight representation ; as, the toy of no- 
velty. ' Hooker. 

9. wild fancy ; odd conceit Shah. 

TOY, v. i. [Dan. toner, Sw. tbfoa, to stay, 

to tarrv, to dally. This seems to be the 
true origin of toy, supra.] To dally amo- 
rously ; to trifle ; to play. 

TOY, v. t. To treat foolishly. [Not need.] 
Dering. 

TOY'ER, n. One who toys ; one who iB 
full of trifling tricks. 

TOY'FUL, o. Full of trifling play. Donne. 
TOY'ING, ppr. Dallying; trifling. 
TOY'ISH, a. Trifling; wanton. Crowley. 
TOY'ISHNESS, n. Disposition to dalliance 
or trifling. 

TOY'MAN, n. [toy and man.] One that 
deals in toys. 

TOY'SHOP, n. [toy and shop.] A shop 
where toys are Bold. 

T5ZE, v. t. To pull by violence. [See 
Touse.] 

TRACE, n. [Fr. id.; It. traccia; Sp .traza; 
L. traetue, tracto. See Track , ana the verb 
Trace.] 

1 . A mark left by any thing passing ; a foot- 
step ; a track ; a vestige ; as, the trace of | 
a carriage or sled ; the trace of a man or 
of a deer. 

2. Remains ; a mark, impression or visible 
appearance of any thing left when the 
thing itself no longer exists. We are told 
that there are no tracee of ancient Babylon 
now to be seen. 

The shady empire shall retain no trace 
Of war or blood, but in the sylvan chase. 

Pope. 

TRACE, n. [Fr. tirasse ; or W. Ires. See 
Treetle .] 

TraceB, in a harness, are the straps, chains 
or ropeB by which a carriage or sleigh is 
drawn by horses. [Locally these are called 
tugs ; Sax. teojan, to draw.] 

TRACE, v. 1, [Fr tracer ; It. tracciare ; Sp. 
trazare ; L. tracto, from traho, Eng. to 
dratv, to drag.] 

1. To mark out ; to draw or delineate with 
marks ; as, to trace a figure with a pencil ; 
to trace the outline of any thing. 

2. To follow by some mark that has been 
left by something which has preceded ; to 
follow by footsteps or tracks. 

You may trace the deluge quite round the 
globe. Burnet. 

I feel thy power to trace the ways 
Of highest agents. Milton. 

3. « To follow with exactness. 

That servile path thou nobly dost decline, 

Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 

Denham. 

4. To walk over. 

We do traoe this alley up and down. Shak. 
TRA'CEABLE, a. That may be traced. 

Drummond, 

TRA'CED, pm. Marked out ; delineated ; 
followed. 

TRA'CER, a. One that traces or follows by 
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TRA'CERY, ». Ornamental stone work. 

Warton. 

TRA'GHEA, ». [Low L. from Gr. rysxpf, 
rough.] In anatomy, the windpipe. 
TRA'CHEAL, a. Pertaining to the trachea 
or windpipe; as, the tracheal artery. 

Cone. 

TRA'CHEOCELE, n. [trachea and sot**, 
a tumor.] 

An enlargement of the thyroid gland; bron- 
cbocele or goiter. Cye. 

TR A€H EOT'OM Y, «. [trachea and rtfum, 
to cub] 

In surgery, the operation of making an open- 
ing into the windpipe. Cyc. 

TRA'GHYTE, n. [Or. rfcjeet, rough.] A 
species of volcanic rock, composed of cry- 
stals of glassy feldspar, sometimes with cry- 
stals of nomblend, mica, iron pyrite, &c. 

Daubeny. Joum. of Science. 
TRAGH YT'IG, a. Pertaining to trachyte, or 
consisting of it. 

TRA'CING, ppr. [from trace.] Marking 
out ; drawing in lines ; following by marks 
or footsteps. 

Tracing lines, in a ship, are lines passing 
through a block or thimble, and used to 
hoist a thing higher. 

TRA'CING, ». Course; regular track or 
path. Dames. 

TRACK, n. [It .traccia; Sp. traza; Fr. trace. 
See Trace. Track is properly a mark made 
by drawing, not by stepping ; the latter is 
a derivative sense.] 

1. A mark left by something that has passed 
along ; as, the track of a ship, a wake ; the 
track of a meteor; the track of a sled or 
sleigh. 

2. A mark or impression left by the foot, 
either of man or beast. Savages are said 
to be wonderfully sagacious in finding the 
tracks of men in the forest. 

3. A road ; a beaten path. 

Behold Torquatui the same track pursue. 

Dry den. 

4. Course , way ; as, the track of a comet. 
TRACK, v. t. To follow when guided by a 

trace, or by the footsteps, or marks of the 
feet; as, to track a deer in the snow. 

2. To tow; to draw a boat on the water in 
a canal. 

TRACK'ED, pp. Followed by the footsteps. 
TRACKING, ppr. Following by the im- 
pression of the feet ; drawing a boat; tow- 
ing. 

TRACK'LESS, a. Having no track ; mark- 
ed by no footsteps ; untrodden ; as, a track- 
less desert. 

TRACK'-ROAD, n. [track and road.] A 
towing-path. Cyc. 

TRACKLSGOUT, n. [track and D. schuit, 
boat] 

A boat or vessel employed on the canals in 
Holland, usually drawn by a horse. Cyc. 
TRAGT, ft. [L. traetue; It tratto; Fr. 
trait ; from L. traho , Fr. traire, to draw.] 

1. Something drawn out or extended. 

2. A region, or quantity of land or water, of 
indefinite extent We may apply tract to 
the sandy and barren desert or Syria and 
Arabia, or to the narrow vales of Italy and 
Sardinia. We say, a rich tract of land in 
Connecticut or Ohio, a stony tract, or a 
mountainous tract. We apply tract to a 
single form, or to a township or state. 
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8. A treatise; « written discourse or diner- 
tatkm of indefinite length, but generally 
not of greet extent 

4. In AiMlmo, the trace or footing of a wild 
Cge* 

0. Treatment ; exposition. [JYo* in «sc,|^ 

6. Track. [ Not in we.] 

7. Continuity or extension of any thing 
a tract of speech. [Not muck wed.] 


8. Continued or protracted duration; length ; 
extent; as, a long tract of time. Muton. 
TRACT, v. t. To trace out ; to draw out 
f Not m we.l 

TRACT ABILITY, n. [from troctai/e.] The 
quality or state of being tractable or do- 
cile ; docility; tractableness. Beddoes. 

TRACTABLE, a. [L. tractabdu , from 
tracto, to handle or lead ; Fr. tradable ; It 
trattabile.] 

1. That may be easily led, taught or ma- 
naged; docile, manageable; governable ; 
as, tractable children; a tradable learner. 

Locke. 

2. Palpable ; such as may be handled 

tractable measures. Holder. 

TRACT'ABLENESS, n. The state or qua- 
lity of being tractable or manageable; do- 
cility ; as, the tractableness of cnildren. 

Locke. 

TRACTABLY, adv. In a tractable man- 
ner ; with ready compliance. 
TRACTATE, n. [L. tractatus.] A treatise ; 

a tract [ Not now in rue.] Brown. Hale. 
TRACTATION, «. [L. tractatio.] Treat- 
ment or haudling of a subject ; discussion. 

Bp. HaU. 

TRACT ATRIX, n. In geometry , a curve 
line. 

TRACTILE, a. [L. tractus.] Capable of 
being drawn out in length ; ductile. 1 
Bodies are tractile or m tractile. Bacon. 
TRACTIL'ITY, ». The quality of being 
tractile ; ductility. Derham. 

TRACTION, n. [L. tractru, traho.] The act 
of drawing, or state of being drawn ; as, 
the traction of a muscle. Holder. 

2. Attraction; a drawing towards. Cyc. 
TRACTOR, n. That which draws, or is 
used for drawing. Joum. of Science. 
TRADE, n. [Sp. & Port trato ; tratan, to 
handle, to trade ; It tratta , tr attar e ; from 
L. tracto , to handle, use, treat. The Fr. 
trade, trailer, are the same words.] 

1. The act or business of exchanging com- 
modities by barter ; or the business of] 
buying and selling for money; commerce ; 
traffics; barter. Trade comprehends every 
species of exchange or dealing, either in 
the produce of land, in manufactures, in 
bills or money. It is however chiefly used 
to denote the barter or purchase and sale 
of goods, wares and merchandise, either by 
wholesale or retail. Trade is either fo- 
reign, or domestic or inland. Foreign trade 
consists in the exportation and importation 
of goods, or the exchange of die commodi- 
ties of different countries. Domestic or home 
trade is the exchange or buying and selling 
of goods within a country. Trade is also 
by die wholesale, that is, by the package 
or in lam quantities, or it is by retail, or 
in small panda, The carrying trade is 
that of transporting commodities from one 
countiy to another by water. 
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and which he carries on to procuring sub- 
sistence or fin: profit; occupation ; particu- 
larly, mechanical employment; distin- 
guished from the liberal arts end learned 
professions, and from agriculture. Thus we 
■peak of the trade bf a smith, of a carpenter 
or mason. But we never say, the trade of j 
a farmer or of a lawyer or physician. 

3. Business pursued; occupation ; in con- 
tempt ; as, piracy is their trade. 

Hunting their sport, and plund’ring wm their 
trade. Bryden. 

4. Instruments of any occupation. 

The shepherd bears 

HU house and household goods, hU trade of 
war. Braden. 

0. Employment not manual ; habitual ex- 
ercise. Bacon. 

6. Custom; habit; standing practice, 

Thy sin ’• not accidental, but a trade, Shak. 

7. Men engaged in the same occupation. 
Thus booksellers speak of the customs of 
the trade. 

TRADE, v. i. To barter, or to buy and sell; 
to <Jeal in the exchange, purchase or sale 
of goods, wares and merchandise, or any 
thing else ; to trafflek ; to cany on com- 
merce as a business. Thus American 
merchants trade with the English at Lon- 
don and at Liverpool ; they trade with the 
French at Havre and Bordeaux, and they 
trade with Canada. The country shop- 
keepers trade with London merchants. 
Our banks aro permitted to trade in bills 
of exchange. 

2. To buy aud sell or exchange property, in 
a single instance. Thus we say, a man 
treats with another for his farm, but can- 
not trade with him. A. traded with B. for 
a horse or a number of sheep. 

3. To act merely for money. 

How did you dare 

To trade and trafflek with Macbeth f Shak. 

4. To have a trade wind. 

They on the trading flood ply tow'rd the 
pole. [Unusual ] Hilton. 

TRADE, v. 1. To sell or exchange in com- 
merce. 

They traded the persons of men. 

Esek. xxvii. 

[This, 1 apprehend, must be a mistake, at 
least 1 1 is not to be vindicated as a legitimate 
use of the verb.] 

TRA'DED, a. Versed; practiced. [Not in 
use.] Shak. 

TRA'DEFyL, a. Commercial; busy in 
trafflek. Spenser. 

TRADER, n. One engaged in trade or 
commerce ; a dealer in buying and selling 
or barter ; as, a trader to the East Indies ; 
a trader to Canada ; a country trader . 

TRADESF6LK, n. People employed in 
trade. [Not in use.] Swjft. 

TRADESMAN, a. [trade and man.] A 
shopkeeper. A merchant is called a trader, 
but not a tradesman. Johnson. 

[In America, a shopkeeper is usually 
called a retailer.] 

TRADE-WIND, n. [trade and wind.] A 
wind that favors trade. A trade wind is a 
wind that blows constantly in the same di- 
rection, or a wind that blows for a number 
of months in one direction, and then 
changing, blows as long in the opposite 


direction. These winds in the East In- 
dies are called monsoons, which art perio- 
dical On the Atlantic, within dm tropics, 
the trade winds blow constantly from the 
eastward to the westward. 

TRADING, ppr. Trafficking; exchanging 
commodities by better, or buying and sell- 
ing them. 

2. a. Carrying on commerce; as, a trading 
company. 

TRADING, n. The act or business of car- 
rying on commerce. 

TRADITION, *. [Fr. from L. Iraditso, 
from trado, to deliver.] 

1. Delivery, the act of delivering into the 
hands of another. 

A deed takes effect only from the tradition 
or delivery. BlacksUme. 

The sale of a movable is completed by sim- 
ple tradition Cyc. 

2. The delivoty of opinions, doctrines, prac- 
tices, rites and customs from father to son, 
or from ancestors to posterity ; the trans- 
mission of any opinions or praotieo from 
forefathers to descendants by oral commu- 
nication, without written memorials. Thus 
children derive their vernacular language 
chiefly from tradition. Most of our early 
notions are received by tradition from our 
parents. 

3. That which is handed down from age to 
age by oral communication. The Jews pay 
great regard to tradition in matters of re- 
ligion, as do the Romanists. Protestants 
reject the authority of tradition in sacred 
things, and rely only on the written word. 
Traditions may be good or bad, true or 
false. 

Stand fast, and hold the traditions which ye 
have been taught, whether by word or our 
epistle. 2 Thess. 11. 

Why do ye also transgress the command- 
ment of God by your traditions f Matth. xv. 

TRADITIONAL, 1 a. Delivered orally 
TRADITION AllY, / from father to son ; 
communicated from ancestors tn descend- 
ants by word only ; transmitted from age 
to age without writing , as, traditional opi- 
nions; traditional evidence; the traditional 
expositions of the Scriptures. 

The reveries of the Talmud, a collection ot 
Jewish traditionary interpolations, are unrivaled 
in the regions of absurdity. BMckmimtsr. 

2 Observant of tradition. [Not used.] 
TRADITIONALLY, adv. By transmission 
from father to son, or from age to age ; os, 
on opinion or doctrine traditionally derived 
uthority, 


from the Apostles, is of no auth 

TRADITIONARY, n. Among the Jews, 
one who acknowledges the authority of 
traditions, and explains the Scriptures by 
them. The word i« used in opposition to 
Cairitc, one who denies the authority of 
traditions. 

TRADITIONER, \ ». One who adheres to 

TRADITIONIST, j tradition. Gregory. 

TRAD'ITIVE, a. [Fr. from L. trado.] 
Transmitted or transmissible from father 
to son, or from age to age, by oral commu- 
nication. 

Suppose we on things tradtths divide. 

Dfydifi* 

TRAD'ITOR, w. [L.] A deliverer; a name 
of infamy given to Christians who deli- 
vered the Scriptures or the goods of the 
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church to their persecutor*, to save their 
lives. MUtwr. 

TRADU'CE, v. t. [L. tradueo ; irons, over, 
and duco, to lead; Fr. tradmre ; It tra- 
dttrre.] 

] To represent as hlamable ; to condemn. 

The best stratagem that TSatsn hath, is by tra- 
ducing the form and manner of the devout 
prayers of God's church. Hooker. 

2. To calumniate ; to vilify ; to dfefame ; 
willfully to misrepresent. 

As long as men are rpalidous and designing, 
they will be traducing. Oov. of the Tongue. 
He had the baseness to traduce me in libel. 

Dryden. 

3. To propagate; to continue by deriving 
one from another. 

From these only the race of perfect animals 
was propagated and traduced over the earth 
[AT<rt in we.] Hale 

TRADU'CED, pp. Misrepresented; calum- 
niated. 

TRADU’CEMENT, n. Misrepresentation , 
ill founded censure ; defamation ; calum- 
ny. [Little need.] Shak. 

TRADU'CENT, a. Slandering; slanderous. 

Entick. 

TRADU'CER, n. One that traduces, a slan- 
derer; a calumniator 1 
TRADU'CIBLE, a. That may he orally de- 
rived or propagated. [. Little used.] Hale. 
TRADU'CING, ppr Slandering; defa- 
ming, calumniating 

TRADU'CINGLY, adv. Slanderously ; by 
way of defamation. 

TRADUCTION, n. [L.traducho.] Deriva- 
tion from one of the same kind; propa- 
gation. 

If by traduction came thy mind, 

Our wonder is the kss to find 
A soul so charming from u stock so good. 

Dryden. 

2. Tradition ; transmission from one to an- 
other; as, traditional communication and 
traduction of truth. [Little used.] Hale. 

3. Conveyance; transportation; act of trans- 
ferring ; as, the traduction of animals from 
Europe to America by shipping. Hale. 

4. Transition Bacon . 

TRADUCTIVE, a. Derivable ; that may be 

deduced. Warburton. 

TRAF'FICK, n. [Fr. trafic; It traffico ; Sp. 
trafago ; a compound of L. trans, Celtic 
fra , and facto , or some other verb of the 
like elements.] 

1. Trade; commerce, either by barter or by 
buying and selling. This word, like trade , 
comprehends evety species of dealing in 
the exchange or passing of goods or mer- 
chandise from hand to hand for an equiva- 
lent, unless the business of retailing may 
be excepted. It signifies appropriately 
foreign trade, but is not limited to that 

My father, 

A merchant of great trajfick through the 
world. Shale. 

2. Commodities for market Oay. 

TRAF'FICK, v. i. [Fr. trafiquer; It traffi- 

care ; Sp. trafear or trafagar.] 

1 . To trade ; to pass goods ana commodi- 
ties from one person to another for an 
equivalent in goods or money ; to barter; 
to buy and sell wares ; to carry dU com- 
merce. The English and Americans iraf- 
fick with all the world. Gen. xlii. 

2. To trade meanly or mercenarily. Shale. 


TRAFFICS, v. t To exch a ng e in traffick. 
TRAF'FICKABLE, a. Marketable. [Not 
uteJ Bp. Hall. 

TRAFFICKER, n. One who carries on 
commerce ; a trader ; a merchant Is. viii. 

, Shak. 

TRAFFICKING, ppr. Trading; bartering; 
buying and selling goods, wares and com- 
modities. 

TRAG'ACANTH, n. [L. tragacanthum; Gr. 
r^aynxttvia , rptyoe, a goat, and ntmsim, 
thorn.] 

1 . Goat's thorn ; a plant of the genus Astra- 

? alus, of several species, growing in Syria, 
andia, &c. almost all of which were in- 
cluded by Linnaeus in the tragacanthas, and 
all of whi^h produce the gum tragacanth. 

2. A gum obtained from the goat's thorn. 
It comes in small contorted pieces resem- 
bling worms. It is of different colors ; that 
which is white, clear, smooth and vermi- 
cular, is the best. It is somewhat soft to 
the touch, but only imperfectly soluble. 
It is softening, and used in coughs and ca- 
tarrhs. Nicholson. Cyc. 

TRAGEDIAN, n. [L. trageedus. Sep Tra- 
gedy.] A writer of tragedy. Stittingflect. 
2. More generally , an actor of tragedy. 

Dryden. 

TRAG'F.DY, n. [Fr. tragedie; It. & Sp. tra- 
gedia ; Gr. r^etyuh* ; said to be composed 
of rfetyoc, a goat, and abi), a song, because 
originally it consisted in a hymn sung in 
honor of Bacchus by a chorus of music, 
with dances and tho sacrifice of n goat.] 

1. A dramatic poem representing some sig- 
nal action performed by illustrious per- 
sons, and generally having a fatal issue. 
Aischylus is called the father of tragedy. 
All our tragedies are of kings and princes. 

Taylor. 

2. A fatal and mournful event; any event m 
which human lives are lost by human' vio- 
lence, more particularly by unauthorized 
violence. 

TRAG'I-C, \ a. [L .tragicus; Yr.tragtque ; 
TRAG'I€AL, / It tragico.] 

\ . Pertaining to tragedy ; of the nature or 
character of tragedy ; os, a tragic poem , a 
tragic play or representation Shak. 

2. latal to life; mournful; sorrowftil; ca- 
lamitous; as, the tragic scenes of Hayti, 
the tragic horrors of Scio and Missilonghi ; 
the tragical fate of the Greeks. 

3. Mournful, expressive of tragedy, the loss 
of life, or of sorrow. 

I now must change those notes to tragic. 

Milton 

TRAGICALLY, adv. In a tragical manner; 
with fatal issue ; mournfully ; sorrowfully 
The play ends tragically. 
TRAGTCALNESS, n. Fatality ; mournful- 
ness ; sadness. 

We moralise the fable in the Iragtcalnets of 
tne event. Decay of Piety. 

TRAGI-COM'EDY, n. [Fr. tragt-comedie , 
tragedy and comedy .] 

A kind of dramatic piece representing some 
action passed among eminent persons, the 
event of which is not unhappy, in which 
serious and comic scenes are blended; a 
species of composition not now used, or 
held in little estimation. Cyc. 

T*R.AGI-€OM , r€, \ a.* Pertaining to tra- 
TRAGJ-COM'ICAL, j gi-comedy;parta- 
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king of a mixture of grave and comic 
scenes. 

TRAGI-€OM'I€ALLY, adv. In a tragi- 
comical manner. 

TRAIL, v. t. [ W. rhel, a flagging, a trailing ; 
rkelyw, a trail ; Sp. traiuar, to level the 
ground; trailla, a leash, packthread, an 
Instrument for leveling the ground; W. 
trail, a drawing over, a trail, a turn, aa if 
from traigyl, a turn or revolution; treilluew, 
to turn, to roll, to traverse, to dredge ; 
Gaelic, triattam , to go, to walk, [au. travel ;] 
Port tralho, a fishing net, a» if from draw- 
ing, L. traho j D. tredlen, to draw, to tow; 
Norm, tradler, to search for. The Welsh 
seems to accord with troll; the others ap- 
pear to be formed on drag , L. traho. Qu.] 

1. To hunt by the track. [See the Norman, 
supra.] 

2. To draw along the ground. Trail your 
pikes. 

And hung his head, and trad’d his legs along. 

Dryden. 

They shall not trail me through the streets 

Like a wild beast. Milton. 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe. 

Pope. 

3. To lower ; as, to trail arms. 

4. In America, to tread dowu gross by walk- 
ing through, to lay flat, as, to trail grass, 

TRAIL, i). t. To be drawn out m length. 
When his brother saw the red blood trail. 

Spenser. 

TRAIL, n. Track followed by the hunter ; 
scent left on the ground by the animal 
pursued. 

How cheerfully on the false trail they cry. 

Shak. 

2. Any thing drawn to length ; as, the trail 
of a meteor; a trail of smoke. Dryden. 

When lightning shoot# in glitt’ring trails 

along. Rowe. 

3. Any tiling drawn behind in long undula- 
tions ; a tram 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 

Pope. 

4. The entrails of a fowl; applied sometimes 

to those of sheep. Smollet. 

Trad-boards , in ship-building, a term for the 
carved work between the cheeks of the 
head, at the heel of the figure. Cyc. 

TRAILED, pp. Hunted by the trncks ; laid 
flat , drawn along on the ground ; brought 
to a lower position ; as, traded anus. 

TRAILING, ppr. Hunting by the track; 
drawing on the ground ; treading down ; 
laying fiat ; bringing to a lower position ; 
drawing out in length. 

Since the flames pul su'd the trailing smoke — 
Dryden. 

Swift men of foot whose broad-set backs their 
trailing hair did hide. Chapman. 

TRAIN, v. t. [Fr. trainer; It. trainare, fra- 
nare, to draw or drag ; Sp. trama, a tram 
of gunpowder. Qu. dram, or is it a con- 
tracted word, from L. traho, to draw ?] 

1. To draw along. 

In hollow cube he train'd 

His devilish enginery. Milton. 

2. To draw ; to entice ; to allure. 

If but twelve French 

Were there in arms, they would be as a call 

To train ten thousand English to their side. 

Sh ak. 

3. To draw by artifice or stratagem. 

O train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy 
note. Shak. 
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4. To draw from act to act by persuasion or 
promise. 

We did train him on. She! 

5. To exercise ; to discipline; to teach and 
form by practice; as, to train the militia 
to the manual exercise ; to train soldiers 
to the use of arms and to tactics. Abram 
armed his trained servants. Gen. xiv. 

The warrior horse here bred he's taught to 
train. Dryden. 

6. To break, tame and accustom to draw ; 
as oxen. 

7. In gardening, to lead or direct and form 
to a wall or espalier ; to form to a proper 
shape by growth, lopping or pruning ; as, 
to train young trees. 

8. In mining, to trace a lode or any mineral 
appearance to its head. 

To train or train up, to educate ; to teach ; 
to form by instruction or practice ; to bring 
up. 

Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old be will not depart from it. 

Prov. axil. 

The first Christians were, by great hardships, 
trained up fi>r glory. Ttllotson. 

TRAIN, a. Artifice; stratagem of entice- 
ment 

Now to my charms, 

And to my wily trains. Milton. 

2. Something drawn along behind, the end 
of a gown, &c. ; as, the tram of a gown or 
robe. 

3. The tail of a fowl. 

The tratn steers their flight, and tarns their 
bodies, like the rudder of a ship. Ray. 

4. A retinue ; a number of followers or at- 
tendants. 

My train are men of choice and rarest ports. 

Shak. 

The king's daughter with e lovely tram. 

Addison. 

i. A series ; a consecution or succession of 
connected things. 

Riven now stream and draw their humid 
train. Milton. 

Other truths require a train of ideas placed 
in order. Locke. 

— The train of ills our love would draw be- 
hind it Addison. 

6. Process; regular method; course. Things 
are now in a from for settlement. • 

If things were once in this train — our duty 
would take root in our nature. Swift 

7. A company in order, a procession. 
Fairest of stars, last in the tram of night 

Mtlton. 

8. The number of beats which a watch 

makes in any certain time. Cyc. 

0. A line of gunpowder, laid to lead fire to a 
charge, or to a quantity intended for exe- 
cution. 

Train of artillery, any number of cannon and 
mortars accompanying an army. 
rRA'INABLE, a. That may be trained. 

[ Little wed.'] 

[TlA'IN-BAND, n. [trail* and band.] Aband 
or company of militia. Train-bands, in 
the plural, militia ; so called because train- 
ed to military exercises. 
rRA'IN-BEARER, n. [tram and bearer.] 
One who holds up a train. 

[flA'INED,™. Drawn; allured; educated; 

formed by instruction. 

PRA'INING, ppr. Drawiim ; alluring ; edu- 
cating; teaching and forming by prao- 


TRA'INING, n. The act or process of draw- 
ing or educating ; education. In garden- 
ing, the operation or art of forming young 
trees to a wall or espalier, or of causing 
them to grow in a shape suitable for that 
end. Cue. 

TRA'IN-OIL, n. [trow* and oil] The oil pro- 
cured from the blubber or fat of whales by 
boiling. Cyc. 

TRA'iN-ROAD, n. [train and road.] In 
mines, a slight rail-way for small wagons. 


TRA'JNY, a . Belonging to train-oiL [ivo< 

IH 

TRAIPSE, v. i. To walk sluttishly or oare- j 
lessly. [ A low word.] 

TRAIT, a. [Fr. tratl, from traire, to draw ; 
L. trades. See Tract and Treat.] 

1. A stroke ; a touch. 

By this single trait, Ilomei makes an essen- 
tia] difference between the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Broome. 

2. A line ; a feature ; as, a trait of character. 
TRAITOR, n. [Fr. traitre ; Arm. treitre, 

treytor ; Sp. tratdor ; from L. traditor ; 
tradB, to deliver.] 

1. One who violates his allegiance and be- 
trays his country ; one guilty of treason ; 
one who, in breach of trust, delivers his 
country to its enemy, or any fort or place 
entrusted to his defense, or who surren- 
ders an army or body of troops to the 
enemy, unless when vanquished; or one 
who takes arms and levies war against 
his country ; or one who aids an enemy in j 
conquering his country. [See Treason. ] 

2. One who betrays his trust 
TRA'ITORLY, a. Treacherous. [Not in 

TRAITOROUS, a. Guilty of treason ; 
treacherous; perfidious; faithless; as, a 
traitorous officer or subject. 

2. Consisting in treason ; partaking of trea- 
son ; implying breach of allegiance; as, a 
traitorous scheme or conspiracy. 
TRAITOROUSLY, adv. In violation of al- 
legiance and trust; treacherously; perfi- 
diously. 

They had traitorously endeavored to subvert 
the fundamental laws. Clarendon. 

TRA'ITOROUSNESS, n. Treachery; the 
quality of being treasonable. Scott 

TRAITRESS, n. A female who betrays 
hor country or her trust Dryden. 

TR A J E€T', v.t. [ L. trajedus, trqjicio ; Irons 
and jacio, to throw.] 

To throw or cast through , as, to trajed the 
sun’s light through three or more cross 
prisms. Newton. 

TRAJ'ECT, r. A ferry; a passage, or place 
for passing water with boats. Shalt 

TRAJE€T'ING,ppr. Casting through. 
TRAJECTION, n. The act of casting hr 
darting through. Boyle. 

2. Transportation. 

3. Emissi on. Brown. 

TRAJECTORY, n. The orbit of a comet ; 

the path described by a comet in its mo- 
tion, which Dr. Halley supposes to be el- 
liptical Cyc. 

TRALATION, n. [from L. translate.] A 
. change in the use of a word, or the use of 
a word in a leas proper, but more signifi- 
cant sense. BpTlfall. 


TRALATITIOUS, a. [L. fremfator, Hmt- 
fero.] Metaphorical; not literal 
TRALATI'TIOUSLY, ode. Metaphori- 

cally ; not in a literal aense. Ifoldor. 
TRA UN 'E ATE, at [L. irons and torn*, 
line.] To deviate from any direction. [JVfet 
in use.] Dr y d e n 

TRALUt’ENT, a. [L. tratucens; trims and 
luceo.] Transparent; clear. Davies. 
TRAM'MEL, n. [Fr. tramaU, a drag-net; 
tra and mail In Sp. traba is a fetter, Fr. 
r* troves. This seems to be a different 
word.] 

1. A kind of long qet for catching birds or 
fishes. 

The trammel differs not much from the shape 
of the bunt. (terms. 

2. A kind of shackles used for regulating the 
motions of a horse, and making him amide. 

3. An iron hook, of various forms and sices, 
used for hanging kettles and other vessels 
over the fire. 

4 . Trammels, in mochanics, a joiner’s instru- 

ment for drawing ovals ujpon boards. One 
part consists of a cross with two grooves et 
right angles ; the other is a beam carrying 
two pins which slide in those grooves, and 
also the describing pencil. Cyc. 

TRAM'MEL, v. t. [Sp. trabar, to join, to 
seize, to shackle. Qu.J 

1. To catch ; to intercept Shah. 

2. To confine ; to hamper ; to shaekle. 
TRAM'MELED, pp. Caught; coufined; 

■hackled. 

2. In the manege , a horse is said to be tram- 
meled, when he has blazes or white marks 
on the foro and hind foot of one side. Cyc. 
TRAMMELING, ppr. Catching; confining; 
shackling. 

TRAMONTANE, n. One living beyond 
the mountain ; a stranger. 
TRAMONTANE, a. [It. tramontane; tra, 
L. trans, beyond, and mons, mountain.] 
Lying or being beyond tho mountain ; fo- 
reign ; barbarous. The Italian painters 
apply this epithet to all such as live north 
of the Alps, as in Germany and France; 
and a north wind is called a tramontane 
wind. The French lawyers call certain 
Italian canonists tramontane or ultramon- 
tane doctors ; considering them as favoring 
too much the court of Rome. Cyc. 

TRAM!', v. t. [Sw. trampa.] To tread. 
TRAMP, v. i. To travel; to wander or 
stroll. 

TRAM E'ER, n. A stroller; a vagrant or 
vagabond. 

TRAM 'RLE, v. t. [Gr. trampeln, trampen / 
Don. tramper ; Sw. trampa. If m is casual, 
as I suppose, those words are the D. trap- 
pen, to tread ; trap, a step.] 

1. To tread under foot; especially, to tread 
upon with prido, contempt, triumph or 
scorn. 

Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, left 
they trample them under tbeir feet Matth. viL 

2. To tread down; to proetrate by treading; 
as, to trample grass. 

3. To treat with pride, contempt, and Insult 
TRAM 'RLE, v. i To tread In oonlempt 

Diogenes tra mpled on Plato's pride with 
greater of Ms own. Che. qf the Tongue, 

2. To tread with force and rapidity. 

Dryden. 
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TRAM'PLE, n. The act of treading wider 
foot with contempt. Milton. 

TRAM'PLED, j ftp. Trod on ; trodden under 
foot 

TRAMTLER, n. One that trample* ; one 
that treads down. * 

TRAM'PLING, ppr. Treading under foot; 
prostrating by treading ; treading with con- 


tempt and insult 

TRANATION, n. [L. fr<ww.l The act of 
passing over by swimming. [.Not in mm.] 

TR'ANCE, n. tram. [Fr. frame } supposed 
to be from the L. transitus, a passing over, 
traiueo, to pass over ; tram and to. The 
L. tram seems to be me W. tra, It. tra and 
tras, Sp. trcu, and Fr. tret, very ; so that it 
may be inferred that n is not radical.] 

An ecstasy ; a state in which the soul seems 
to hove passed out of the body into celes- 
tial regions, or to be rapt into visions. 

My soul was ravish’d quite as in a trance. 

Spenser. 

While they made ready, he fell into a trance, 
and saw heaven opened. Acts x. 

TR* ANCED, a. Lying in a trance or ecstasy. 

And there I left him tranc'd. Shak. 

TRAN'GRAM, n. An odd thing intricately 
contrived. [It is said to be a cant word, 
and is not used.] Arbuthnot. 

Trarmel, used by Moxon, is a mistake for 
tree-nail , pronounced by ship-builders 
trunnel. 

TRAN'QUIL, a. [Fr. tranquille; L. tran- 
quillus.] 

Quiet; calm; undisturbed; peaceful; not 
agitated. The atmosphere is tranquil. The 
state is tranquil. A tranquil retirement is 
desirable ; but a tranquil mind is essential 
to happiness. 

TRANQUILIZE, v.t. To quiet, to allay 
when agitated; to compose; to make calm 
and peaceful ; as, to tranquilixe a state dis- 
turbed by factions or civil commotions ; to 
tranqmlne the mind. 

Religion haunts the imagination of the unner, 
instead of tranquiUxmg b»s heart Rob. Hall 

TRANQUILIZED, pp. Quieted; calmed, 
composed. 

TRANQUILIZING, ppr. Quieting; com- 

TiEaN&IL'LITY, n. [L. tranquUUtas.] 
Quietness; a calm state; freedom from 
disturbance or agitation. We speak of the 
tranquillity of public affairs, of the state, of 
the world, the tranqwllUy of a retired life, 
the tranquillity of mind proceeding from 
conscious rectitude. 

TRANQUILLY, adv. Quietly; peacefully. 

TRANQUILNESS, n. Quietness; peaceful- 
ness. 

TRANSACT', v. t. [L. transactus, transigo; 
tram and ago ; to act or drive through.] 
To do , to perform ; to manage ; as, to trans- 
act commercial business. We transact 
business in person or by an agent 

TRANSACTED, pp. Done; performed; 
managed* 

TRANSACTING, ppr. Managing; per- 

TRANS^C'TION, i». The doing or per- 
forming of any business; management of 
any affair. 

2. That which is done; an affhir. We are 
not to expect in history a minute detail of 
every tramaction. 


3. In the cwsl law, an adjustment of a dispute TRANSCRIBE, e. L [L. transcribe; irons, 
between parties by mutual agreement over, and tcribo, to write.! 

CRANSACT'OR, n. One who performs or To copy ; to write over again or lathe same 


between parties by mutual agreement 

TRANSACTOR, n. One who performs or 
conducts any business. Derham. 

TRANSALPINE, a. £ l.trans, beyond, and 
Alpint, of the Alps.] 

Lying or being beyond tne Alpe in regard to 
Rome, that is, on the north or west of the 
Alps, as, Transalpine Gaul; opposed to 
Cisalpine. 

TRANSAN'IMATE, v. t. [i tram and ani- 
mate.] 

To animate by the conveyance of a soul to 
another body. King. 

TRA NS ANIMATION, n. [L. tram and 
anima.] 

Conveyance of the soul from one body to 
another; transmigration. [The latter it the 
word generally used.] Brown. 

TRANSATLANTIC, a. [L. tram, beyond, 
and Atlantic.] 

Lying or being beyond the Atlantic. When 
used by a person in Europe or Africa, 
transatlantic signifies being in America; 
when by a person in America, it denotes 
being or lying in Europe or Africa. We 
apply it chiefly to something in Europe. 

TRANSCEND', v. t. [L. transcendo; tram 
and scando, to climb.] 

1. To rise above; to surmount; as, lights in 
the heavens tramcending the region of the 
clouds. 

2. To pass over; to go beyond. 

It is a dangerous opinion to such hopes as 
shall transcend their limits. Bacon. 

3. To surpass ; to outgo ; to excel ; to ex- 
ceed. 

How r uch her worth transcended all her 
kind. Dryden. 

TRANSCEND', «. i. To climb. [Not in 
mm.] Brown 

TRANSCENDED, pp. Overpassed; sur- 


To copy; to write over again or in the same 
words; to write a copy of any thing; as, 
to trcuiscribe Livy or Tacitus ; totnmuribs 
a letter. 

TRANSCRIBED, pp. Copied. 

TRANSCRIBER, n. A copier; one who 
writes from a copy. Addison. 

TRANSCRIBING, ppr. Writing from a 
copy; writing a copy. 

TRAN 'SCRIPT, n. [L. tramcriotum.] A 
copy; a writing made from ana according 
to an original; a writing or composition 
consisting of the same words with the ori- 
ginal. 

The decalogue of Moses was but a trans- 
cript, not an original. South. 

2. A copy of any kind. 

The Roman learning was a transcript of the 
Grecian. Olamnlk. 

TRANSCRIPTION, ». [Fr.] The act of 
copying. Corruptions creep into books by 
repeated tramenptions. 

TRANSCRIPT'IVELY, adv. In manner of 
a copy. Brown. 

TRANSCUR', v. i. [L. trameurro; tram and 
curro, to run.] 

To run or rove to and fro. [Little need.] 
Bacon. 

TRANSCUR'SION, n. [supra.] A rambling 
or ramble ; a passage beyond certain limits ; 
extraordinary deviation ; as, the trameur- 
tion of a comet More. 

I am to make often transcursions into the 
neighboring forests as I pass along. Howell 

[ Excursion hums great measure supelfceded 
this word.] 

TRANSDUCTION, n. [L. irons and duco.] 
The act of conveying over. Entick. 


passed; exceeded. 

TRANSCENDENCE, \ n. Superior excel- 

TRANSCEND'ENCY, / lence, superemi- 
nence. 

2. Elevation above truth ; exaggeration. 

Bacon. 

TRANSCENDENT, a. [L. tramcendem.] 
Very excellent, superior or supreme jn 
excellence; surpassing others; as, trans- 
cendent worth ; iramoendent valor. 

Cloth’d v*ith transcendent brightness. 

Milton 

TRANSCENDENTAL, a. Supereminent; 
surpassing otherb ; as, traiacendental being 
or qualities. Grew. 

Tramcendental quantities, among geometri- 
cians, are indeterminate ones, or such as 
cannot be expressed or fixed to any con- 
stant equation. 

Transcendental curve, is such as cannot be 
defined by any algebraic equation, or of 
•which, when it is expressed by an equa- 
tion, one of the terms iB a variable quan- 
tity. Cyc. 

TRANSCENDENTLY, adv. Very exul- 
tantly ; supereminently ; by way of emi- 
nence. 

The law of Christianity u eminently and 
transcsndeutly called the word of truth, South. 

TRANS'COLATE, v. i, [L. tram and colo, 

" to strain.] 

To strain; to cause to pass through a sieve 
or colander. Harvey. 


The act of conveying over. Entick. 

TRANSE, n. Ecstasy. [See Trance.] 

TRAN SELEMENTATION, i*. [ tram and 
element .] 

The change of the elements of one body into 
those of another, as of the bread and win® 
into the actual body and blood of Christ ; 
transubstantiation. Burnet . 

TRAN'SEPT, n. [L. tram and septum.] In 
ancient churches, the aisle extending across 
tne nave and main aisles. Cyc. 

TRANSFER', v. t. [L. transfero ; tram and 
fero, to carry.] 

1. To convey from one place or person lo 
another; to transport or remove to another 
place or person ; as, to transfer the laws of 
one country to another. The seat of go- 
vernment was transferred from New York 
to Albany. We say, a war is tramferred 
from France to Germany. Pain or the 
seat of disease in the body, is often trans- 
ferred from one part to another. 

2. To make over; to pass; to convey, as a 
right, from one person to another ; to sell , 
to give. The title to land is tramferred by 
deed. The property of a bill of exchange 
may be transferred by indorsement Stocks 
are transferred by assig nm ent, or entering 
the same under the name of the purchaser 
in the proper books. 

TRANSEER, n. The removal or convey- 
ance of a thing from one place or person 
to another. 

2. The conveyance of right, title or property, 
either real or personal, from one person to 
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T RAN SFERABLE, a. That may be trans- 
ferred or conveyed from me place or per- 
son to another. 

2. Negotiable, as a note, bill of exchange or 
other evidence of property, that may be 
conveyed from one person to another by 
indorsement or other writing. The stocks 
of the public and of companies are trans- 
ferable. 

TRANSFER'RED, pp. Conveyed from one 
to another. 

TRANSFERRED, a. The person to whom 
a transfer is made. Hamilton. 

TRAN SFER'RER, s. One who makes a 
transfer or conveyance. 

TRANSFERRING, ppr. Removing from 
one place or person to another ; conveying 
to another, as a right 

TRANSFIGURATION, n. [Fr. See Tram- 


&L 


I. A change of form; particularly, the su- 
pernatural change in tne personal appear- 
ance of our Savior on tne mount See 


2. A feast held by the Romish church on the 
6th of August, in commemoration of the 
miraculous change above mentioned. Cyc. 

TRANSFIGURE, v. t. [L. tram and f gu- 
ru; Fr. transfigurer.] 

To transform ; to change the outward form 
or appearance. 

— And was transfigured before them. 

Matth. xvii. 

TRANSFIGURED, pp. Changed in form. 

TRANSFIGURING, opr. Transforming; 
changing the external form. 

TRANSFIX', v. t. [L. transfixus, tramfiyo; 
tram and figo.] 

To pierce through, as with a pointed weapon ; 
as, to transfix one with a aart or spear. 

Dryden. 

TRANSFIX'ED, pp. Pierced through. 

TRANSFIX'ING, ppr. Pi-rcing through 
with a pointed weapon. 

TRANSFORM', v. t. [Fr. transformer; L. 
irons and forma."] 

1. To change the form of, to change the 
shape or appearance; to metamorphose, 
as, a caterpillar transformed into a butterfly. 

2. To change one substance into another; 
to transmute. The alchimists sought to 
transform lead into gold. 

3. In theology, to change the natural dispo- 
sition and temper of man from a state of 
enmity to God and his law, into the image 
of God, or into a disposition and temper 
conformed to the will of God. 

Be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind. Rom. xiL 

4. To change the elements, bread and wine, 
into the flesh and blood of Christ 

Romish Church. 

5. Among the mystics, to change the con- 
templative soul mto a divine substance, by 
which it is lost or swallowed up in the di- 


6. In algebra, to change an equation into 
another of a different form, but of equal 
value. 

TRANSFORM', e. *. To be changed in form; 
to be metamorphosed. 

His hair t ra n sform s to down. 
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TRANSFORMATION, ». Hwictorop*. 
ration of changing the form or external 
appearance. 

2. Metamorphosis; change of form in in- 
sects; as from a caterpillar to a butterfly. 

3. Transmutation ; the change of one metal 
into another, as of copper or tin into gold. 

4. The change of the soul into a divine sub- 
stance, as among the mystics. 

5. Transu Instantiation. 

6. In theology, a change of heart in man, by 
which his disposition and temper are con- 
formed to the divine image ; a change from 
enmity to holiness and love. 

7. In algebra, the change of an equation in- 

to one of a different form, but of equal 
value. Cyc. 

TRANSFORMED, pp. Changed in form 
or external appearance; metamorphosed 
transmuted; renewed. 
TRANSFORMING, ppr. Changingtheform 
or external appearance; metamorphosing; 
transmuting, renewing. 

2. a. Effecting or able to effect a change of j 
form or state ; as, the transforming power 
of true religion. 

TRANSFREIGHT, v. i. transfralte. To pass 
over the sen. [Nor in use.] Waierland. 
TRANSFRETATTON, «s. [L. irons and 
fretum, a strait.] 

The passing over a strait or narrow sea. 

\ Little used.] Davies. 

TRANSFUSE, v. t. tratufu'xe. [L. transfu- 
sus, transfundo ; tram and fundo.] 

1. To pour, as liquor, out of one vessel into 
another. 

2. To transfer, as blood, from one animal to 
another. 

3. To cause to pass from one to another; to 
cause to be instilled or imbibed; as, to 
transfuse a spirit of patriotism from one to 
another ; to transfuse a love of letters. 

TRANSFU'SED, pp. Poured from one ves- 
sel into another. 

TRANSFU'SIBLE, a. That may be trans- 
fused, &c. Boyle. 

TRANSFU'SING, ppr. Pouring out of one 
vessel mto another ; transferring. 
TRANSFUSION, n. transfu'xhon. The act 
of pouting, as liquor, out of one vessel into 
another. In chimistry and pharmacy, trans- 
fusions of liquors are frequent. Cyc. 

2. The act or operation of transferring the 
blood of one animal into the vascular sy- 
stem of another by means of a tube. Cyc. 
TRANSGRESS', v. t. [Fr. transgresser ; L. 
trarugressus, transgredwr ; tram and gra- 
dior, to pass.] 

1. To pass over or beyond any limit ; to sur- 
pass. Ihyden. 

2. In a moral sense, to overpass any rule 
prescribed as the limit of duty ; to break 
or violate a law, civil or moral. To trans- 
gress a divine law, is sin. Legislators 
should not transgress laws of their own 
making. 

TRANSGRESS', v. i. To offend by violating 
a law; to sin. 1 Chron. ii. 
TRANSGRESSED, pp. Overpassed ; vio- 
lated. 

TRANSGRESSING, ppr. Passing beyond; 

surpassing; violating; sinning. 
TRANSGEES'S ION, n. [Fr.] The act of 
passing over or beyond any law or rule of] 
moral duty; the violation of a law or 


t a a 

known principle of rectitude; breach of 


because of the W m m t t t im of 
them that had been carried away. 

Forgive thy people all their 

2. Fault; offense ; crime. Shak. 

TRANSGRESSION AL, «. That violates a 
law or rule of duty. 

TRANSGRESS'IVE, a. Faulty; culpable; 

apt to t ran egress. Broom. 

TRANSGRESSOR, n. One who breaks a 
law or violates a command; one who vio- 
lates any known rule or principle of recti- 
tude ; a sinner. 

The way of transgressors Is hard. Prov. xlll. 
TRANSHA'PE, o. t. [front and shape.] To 
transform. [Not in tut.] Shah. 

TRANSHIP', v. t. [trout andsAip.] To con- 
vey from one ship to another ; a co meter- 

TRANSHIPMENT, n. The act of transfer- 
ring, as goods, from one ship to anothor. 
TRANSHIPPED, pp. Carried from one 
ship to another. 

TRANSHIPPING, ppr. Carrying from one 
ship to another. 

TRANSIENT, a. tran'shenU [L. transiens, 
transeo ; Wans and to.] 

1. Passing; not stationary; hence, of short 
duration; not permanent; not lasting or 
durable. How Wansient are the pleasures 
of this life ! 

— Measur’d this transient world. Milton. 

2. Hasty; momentary; imperfect; as, a 
transient view of a landscape. 

Transient person, a person that is passing or 
traveling through a place ; one without a 
settled habitation. 

TRAN'SIENTLY, ado. [supra.] In passage, 
for a short time ; not with continuance. 

I touch here but transiently — on some few 
of those many rules of imitating nature, which 
Aristotle drew from Homer. Dryden. 

TRAN'SIENTNESS, n. [supra.] Shortness 
of continuance; speody passage. 
TRANSIL'IENCE, \ n. [L. transitions, 
TRANSIL'IENCY, / tramilio; Wane and 
salio ] 

A leap from thing to thing. [Not much 
used.] GlanvUle. 

TRANS'IT, a. [L. transitu i, from transeo.] 

1. A passing; a passing over or through; 
conveyance ; as, the transit of goods 
through a country. 

2. In astronomy, the passing of one heavenly 
body over the disk of another and larger. 

1 witnessed the transit of Venus over the 
sun’s disk, June 3, 1709. When a smaller 
body passes behind a larger, it is said to 
suffer an occultatim. 

3. The passage of one heavenly body over 
the meridian of another. 

TRANS'lT, v. t. To pass over the disk of a 
heavenly body. Cyc . 

TRANS'lT* DOTY, n. A duty paid on goods 
that pass through a country. 
TRANSITION, n. IraHsinh'on. [L. transt- 
lio.] Passage from one place or elate to 
another; change; as, the transition af the 
weafber from hot to cold. Sudden trans- 
itions are sometimes att end ed with evil 


solar throofbouf, 


The mots are of the mu 
6 D 2 
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there being in immediate transition from white 
to black. Wo o dw a rd . 

2. In rhetoric, a passing from one subject to 
another. This should be done by means 
of some connection in the parts of the dis- 
course, so’ as to appear natural and easy. 

He with tranrition tweet new speech re- 
sumes. Milton. 

3. In music, a change of key ffidm fru^or to 

minor, or the contrary; or k short, a 
change from any one genus or key to an- 
other ; also, the softening of a disjunct in- 
terval by the introduction of intermediate 
sounds. Qjfc. Busby. 

Transition rocks, in geology, rocks supposed 
to have been formed when the world wob 
passing from an uninhabitable to a habit- 
able state. These rocks contain few or- 
ganic remains, and when they occur with 
others, lie immediately over those which 
contain none, and which arc considered as 
primitive. Werner. Cyc. 

TRANSITIONAL, a. Containing or deno- 
ting transition. 

TRANSITIVE, a. Having the power of 
passing. Bacon. 

2. In grammar, a transitive verb is one which 
is or may be followed by an object ; a verb 
expressing an action which passes from the 
agent to an object, from the subject which 
does, to the object Sn which it is done. 
Thus, “Cicero wrote letters to Atticus.” 
In this sentence, the act of writing, per- 
formed by Cicero, the agent, terminates on 
letters, the object. All verbs not passive, 
may be arranged in two classes, transitive 
and intransitive. In English, this division 
is correct and complete. 

TRANSITORILY, adv. [See Transitory. ] 
With short continuance. 

TRANS'ITORINESS, n. A passing with 
short continuance; speedy departure or 
evanescence. Who is not convinced of the 
transitoriness of all sublunary happiness! 

TRANSITORY, a. [L. transitorius.~\ Pass- 
ing without continuance ; continuing a 
short time; fleeting; speedily vanishing. 

O Lord, comfort and succor all them who, in 
this transitory life, are m trouble. Con. Prayer. 

2. In law, a transitory action, is one which 

may be brought in any county, as actions 
for debt, detinue, slander and the like. It 
is opposed to local. Blackstone. 

TRANSLATABLE, a. [from &anslate.'] 
Capable of being translated or rendered 
into another language. 

TRANSLATE, v. t. [L. translatus, from 
transfer o ; irons over, and fero, to bear; 
Sp. trasladar ; It traslatare.] 

1. To bear, cany or remove from one place 
to another. It is applied to the removal 
of a bishop from one see to another. 

The bishop of Rochester, when the king 
would hive translated him to a better bishop- 
rick, refused. Camden. 

2 To remove or convey to heaven, as a 
human being, without death. 

By fhith Enoch was translated, that he should 
not see death. Heb. xvi. 

3. To transfer ; to convey from tme to 

another. 2 Sam. iii. « 

4. To cause to remove from one part of the 
body to another; as, to translate a disease. 

5. To change. 


Happy is your grace, 

That can translat* the stubbornness of for- 
tune 

Into so quiet and so sweet a style. Shak. 

6. To interpret; to render into another lan- 
guage; to express the sente of one lan- 
guage in the words of another. The Old 
Testament was translated into the Greek 
language more than two hundred yean 
before Christ. The Scriptures are now 
translated into most of the languages of 
Europe and Asia. 

7. To explain. 

TRANSLATED, pp. Conveyed from one 
place to another; removed to heaven 
without dying ; rendered into another lan- 

TifAlfsLATING, par. Conveying or re- 1 
moving from one place to another ; con- 
veying to heaven without dying ; inter- 
preting iu another language. 
TRANSLATION, n. [Fr. from L. transla- 
tion 

1. The act of removing or conveying from 

one place to another; removal; as, the 
translation of a disease from the foot to 
the breast • 

2. The removal of a bishop from one see to 
another. 

3. The removal of a person to heaven with- 
out subjecting him to death. 

4. The act of turning ink another language ; 
interpretation ; as, the translation of Virgil 
or Homer. 

5. That which is produced by turning into 
another language ; a version. We have a 
good translation of the Scriptures. 

TRANSLATIVE, a. Taken from others. 
TRANSLATOR, n. One who renders into 
another language ; one who expresses the 
sense of words m one language by equiva- 
lent words in another. 

TRANS 'LATORY, a. Transferring; serv- 
ing to translate. Arbuthnot. 

TRANSLATRESS.n. A female translator. 
TRANSLOCATION, n. [L. trans and lo- 
catio, loco . .1 

Removal of things reciprocally to each 
others’ places , or rather substitution of one 
thing for another. 

There happened certain translocations of ani- 
mal and vegetable substances at the deluge 

Woodward. 

TRANSLU'CENCY, n. [L. translucent , , 
trans, through, and luceo, to shine.] 

1. The property of admitting rays of light 
to pass through, but not so as to render 
objects distinguishable. Mineralogy. 

2. Transparency. 

TRANSLU'CENT, a. Iu mineralogy, trans- 
mitting rays of light, but not so as to ren- 
der objects distinctly visible. Cleaveland. 
2. Transparent ; clear. 
c Replenish’d from the cool translucent springs. 

Pope. 

TRANSLU'CID, a. [L. translucidus, supra.] 
Transparent; clear. [See Trasulucent,] 

Bacon. 

TRANSMARINE, a. [L. transmarinus ; 
trans and marinus; mare, sea.] Lying or 
being beyond the sea. Howell. 

TRANSMEW', «. t. [Fr. tranmuer; L. 
transmuto.] 

| To transmute ; to transform ; to metamor- 
j phose. INot ** we.] Spenser. 


TRANSMIGRANT,* [See Transmigrate.] 
Migrating ; passing into another country 
or state for residence, or into another form 
or body. 

TRANSMIGRANT, n. One who migrates 
or leaves his own country and passes into 
another for settlement Bacon. 

2. One who passes into another state or 

TRANSMIGRATE, v. i. [L. transmiyro ; 
trans and migro, to migrate.] 

1. To migrate ; to pass from one country or 
jurisdiction to another for the purpose of 
residing in it ; as men or families. 

Brown. 

2. To pass from one body into another. 

Their souls may transmigrate into each 

other. Howell. 

TRANSMIGRATING, pur. Passing from 
one country, state or body into another. 
TRANSMIGRATION, «. The passing of 
men from one country to another for the 
purpose of residence, particularly of a 
whole people. 

2. The passing of a thing into another state, 
as of one subgtance into another. Hooker. 

3. The passing of the soul into another body, 
according to the opinion of Pythagoras. 

TRANSMIGRATOR, n. One who trans- 
migrates. Ellis. 

TRANSMI'GRATORY, a. Passing from 
one place, body or state to another. Faber. 
TRANSMISSIBIL'ITY, n. [from transmis- 
sible ] The quality of being transmissible. 
TRANSMISSIBLE, a. [See Transmit .] 

1. That may be transmitted or passed from 

one to another. Blackstone. Burke. 

2. That may be transmitted through a trans- 
parent body. 

TRANSMISSION, n. [Fr. from L. irons- 
missio.'] 

1. The act of sending from one place orper- 

son to another ; as, the transmission oflet- 
ters, writings, papers, news and the like, 
from one country to another; or the trans- 
mission of rights, titles or privileges from 
father to son, and from one generation to 
another. Newton. Bacon. 

2. The passing of a substance through any 
body, as of light through glass. 

TRANSMISSIVE, a. Transmitted; derived 
from one to another. 

Itself a sun, it with transmissive light 
Enlivens worlds denied to human sight 

Prior. 

TRANSMIT', v. t. [L . transmits ; trans and 
mitto, to send.] 

1. To send from one person or place to an- 
other; as, to transmit a letter or a memo- 
rial ; to transmit dispatches ; to transmit 
money or bills of exchange from one city 
or country to another. Light is transmitted 
from the sun to the earth ; sound is trans- 
mitted by means of vibrations of the air. 
Our civil and religious privileges have been 
transmitted to us from our ancestors ; and 
it is our duty to transmit them to our chil- 
dren. 

2. To suffer to pass through; as, glass trans- 
mits light; metals transmit electricity. 

TRANSMITTAL, n. Transmission. Swift. 
TRANSMITTED, pp. Seat from one per- 
son or place to another ; caused or suffer- 
ed to pass through. 

TRANSMITTER, a. One who transmits. 
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TBANSMITTIBLE, a. That may be trans- 
mitted. 

TRANSMITTING, ppr. Sending from one 
person or jjlace to another; suffering to 

ABILITY, ft. [See TVone- 

nature 

TRANSMUTABLE, a. [from transmute.] 
Capable of being changed into a different 
substance, or Into something of a different 
form or nature. 

The fluids end solids of an animal body are 
transmutahle into one another. AfbvthnoL 
TRAN SMUT ABLY, adv. With capacity of j 
being changed into another substance or 
nature. 

TRANSMUTATION, «. [L. transmutatio.] 

1. The change of any thing into another 
substance, or into something of a different 
nature. For a long time, the transmuta- 
tion of base metals into gold was deemed 
practicable, but nature proved refractory, 
and the alchimists were frustrated. 

2. In chimistry, the transmutation of one 
substance into another is very easy and 
common, as of water into gas or vapor, 
and of gases into water. 

3. In geometry, the change or reduction of I 
one figure or body into another of the same 
area or solidity, but of a different form , 
as of a triangle into a square. ! Cyc. 

4. The change of colors, as in the case of a 

decoction of the nephritic wood. Cyc . 

5. In the vegetable economy , the change of 
a plant into another form ; as of wheat into 
chess, according to the popular opinion. 
[See Chets.-] 

TRANSMUTE, v. t. PL. transmuio ; trans 
and muto, to change.] 

To change from one nature or substance 
into another. Water may be transmuted 
into ice, and ice into water; the juices of | 
plants are transmuted into so.id substances , 
out human skQl has not been able to trans- 
mute lead or copper into gold. 

A holy conscience sublimates every thing , it 
transmutes the common affair* of life into 
of solemn worship to God. J. M. Mason. 

The caresses of parents and the blandish- 
ments of friends, transmute us into Idols. 

Buckminster. 

TRANSMUTED, pp. Changed into another 
substance or nature. 

TRANSMUTER, n. One that transmutes. 
TRANSMUTING, ppr. Changing or trans- 
forming into another nature or substance. 
TRAN'SOM, n. [L. transenna, from trans, 
over, across.] 

1. A beam or timber extended across the 
stern-post of a ship, to strengthen the aft- 
part and give it due form. Mar. Diet. 

2. In architecture, the piece that is framed 
afr o ## a double light Window ; or a lintel 
over a door; the vane of a cross-staff. 

Cyc. Johnson. 

TRAN8TADANE, a. [L. trans and Padus, 
the river Po.] Being beyond the river Po. 

Stephens. 

TRANSPARENCY, *. [See Transparent.] 
That state or property of a body by which it 
sulfas rap of light to paw through it, so 
that objects can be distinctly seen through 


it; diaphaneity. This ic a property of| 
glass, water and air, which when dear, 
admit the free passage of light Transpa- 
rency is opposed to o p ake nets . 
TRANSPARENT, a. [Fr. id. ; L. treat and 
P°reo, to appear.] 

1. Having the property of transmitting ray* 
of light so that bodies can be distinctly 
seen through ; pervious to light ; diapha- 
nous; pellucid ; as, transpssrmt glass ; 
transparent diamond ; opposed to opake. 

2. Admitting the passive of light ; open ; 
porous ; as, a transparent vail. Dryden. 

TRANSPARENTLY, adv. Clearly; was 
to be seen through. 

TRANSPARENTNESS, «. The quality of j 
being transparent ; transparency. 
TRANSP’ASS, v. t. [trans and pass.] To 
pass over. [JVb/ m use.] Gregory. 

TRANSP'ASS, v. i. To pass by or away. 

[No/ in we.] Daniel 

TRANSPICTJOUS, a. [L. tram and epeeio, 
to see.] Transparent; pervious to the 
sight 

The wide transpicuous sir. Milton. 

TRANSPIERCE, v. t. transport'. [Fr./nww- 
percer.] 

To pierce through ; to penetrate ; to per- 


meate ; to pass through. 

HU forceful spear the tides transpierc'd. 

Dryden. 

TRANSPIERCED, pp. transported. Pier- 
ced through ; penetrated. 
TRANSPIERCING, ppr. transpers’mg. Pe- 
netrating ; passing through. 
TRANSFERABLE, a. [Fr.; from transpire.] 
Capable of being emitted through pores. 
TRANSPIRATION, n. [Fr.; from tran- 
spire.] 

The act or process of passing off through the 
pores of the skin ; cutaneous exhalation ; 
as, the transpiration of obstructed fluids. 

Sharp. 

TRANSPIRE, v. t. [Fr. transpirer; L. 

iransptro ; trans and spiro.] 

To emit through the pores of the skin ; to 
tend off in vapor. 

TRANSPIRE, v, i. To be emitted through j 
the pores of the skin ; to exhale ; to pass 
off in insensible perspiration; as, fluids 
transpire from the human body. 

2. To escape from secrecy ; to become pub- 
lic. The proceedings of the council have 
not yet transpired. 

3. To happen or come to pass. 
TRANSPIRING, ppr. Exhaling; passing! 

off in insensible perspiration ; becoming 
public. 

TRANSPLA'CE, v. t. [trans and place.] 
To remove ; to put in a new place. 

It wu transplaced from the left side of the 
Vatican to a more eminent place. [Little used.] 

TRANSPLANT', v. t. [Fr. transplanter ; 
tram and plant , L. planto.] 

1. To remove and plant in another place ; 
as, to transplant trees. 

2. To remove and settle or establish for re- 
sidence in another place ; as, t o transplant 
inhabitants. Salmaneser transplanted the 
Cuthjtee to Samaria. 

3. To remove. Clarendon. Milton. 

TRANSPLANTATION, ». The act of 

the removal of a plant or 


m 

of a eettltffl inhabitant to a dlflbmt place 
for growth or residence. 

2. Removal ; conveyance from ana to an- 
other. Formerly men believed In 'the 
transplantation of diseasae. Balm. Cy a. 
TRANSPLANTED, pp. Removed and 
planted or settled in another place. 
TRANSPLANTER, a. One who trans- 
plant. 

2. A machine for transplanting treat. 
TRANSPLANTING, ppr. Removing and 
planting or settling in another place. 
TRANSPLEN DRNC Y, n, [L, trans and 
splendent. See Splendor.] Supereminent 
splendor. More. 

TRANSPLEND'ENT, a. Resplendent in 
the highest degree. 

TRANSPLEND'ENTLY, ado. With emi- 
nent splendor. More. 

TRANSPORT, e. t. [L, transporto; tram 
and porto, to carry.] 

1. To carry or convoy from one place to an- 
, either 1 


other, either by means of beasts or vehi- 
cles on land, or by ships in water, or by 
balloons in air; as, to transport the bag- 
gage of an army ; to transport goods from 
one country to another; to transport troops 
over a river. 

2. To carry into banishment, as a criminal. 
Criminals arc transported as a punishment 
for thoir crimes, which often amounts to 
banishment. 

3. To hurry or carry awajr by violence of 
passion. 

They laugh as If transported with some fir 
Of paulon. Milton 

4. To ravish with pleasure ; to bear away 

the soul in ecstasy ; as, to be transported 
with joy. Milton. 

5. To remove from one place to another, as 
a ship by means of hawsors and anchors. 

Mar. Diet. 

TRAN S' PORT, n. Transportation; carriage; 
conveyance. 

The Homans stipulated with the Csrthagi- 
nians to ftirnlsh them with ships for traneport 
aud war. Arlmthnut. 

2. A ship or vessel employed for carrying 
soldiers, warlike stores or provisions from 
one placo to another, or to convey convicts 
to the placo of their destination. 

3. Rapture; ecstasy. The news of victory 
was received with transports of joy. 

4. A convict transported or sentenced to ex- 

T It AN SPORT ABLE, a. That may be trans- 
ported. Beidoes. 

TRANSPORTANCK, »». Conveyance. [Not 
m use . J Shah. 

TRANSPORTATION, n. The act of car- 
rying or conveying from one place to an- 
other, either on beasts or in vehicle*, by 
land or water, or in air. Goods in Alls 
are transported on camels ; in Europe end 
America, either on beasts or on carriage* 
or sleds. But transportation by water is 
the great means of commercial intercourse. 

2. Banishment for felony. 

3. Transmission ; conveyance, Dryden. 

4. Transport; ecstasy. [Little need.] South. 

5. Removal from one country to another; 
as, tiie transportation of plank 
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TRANSPflRTEDLY, ado, Is a state of 
rapture. 

TRANSPORTEDNESS, n, A state of rap- 
ture. Bp. Hail. 

TRANSPORTER, n. One who transports or 
removes. 

TRANSPORTING, ppr. Conveying or car- 
rying from one place to another ; remov- 
ing ; banishing for a crime. 

2. a. Ravishing with delight; bearing away 
the soul in pleasure ; ecstatic; as, tram- 


TMENT, n. Transportation. 


[Little used.] Hall. 

TRANSPOSAL, n. transpotnal [from tram- 

fke' a act of changing the places of things, 
and putting each m the place which was 
before occupied by the other. 
TRANSPOSE, o.t. transpose . [Ft. trans- 
poser ; tram and poser, to put] 

1. To change the place or order of things 
.by putting each in the place of the other; 

as, to transpose letters, words or proposi- 
tions. Locke. 

2. To put out of place. Shaft. 

3. In algebra, to bring any term of an equa- 
tion over to the other side. Thus if o-f 6=c, 
and we make a—c—b, then b is said to be 
transposed. 

4. In grammar , to change the natural order 
of words. 

5. In music, to change the key. 
TRANSPOSED, pp. Being changed in 

place and one put in the place of the 
other. 

TRANSPOSING, ppr. Changing the place 
of things and putting each in tho place of 
the other. 

2. Bringing any term of an equation over to 
the other side. 

3. Changing tho natural order of words. 
TRANSPOSI'TION, n. [Fr.from L. trans- 
position 

1. A changing of the places of things and 
putting each in the place before occupied 
by the other ; as, the transposition of words 
in a sentence. 

2. The state of being reciprocally changed 

in piaco. Woodward 

3. in algebra, the bringing of any term of 
an equation to the other Bide. 

4 In grammar, a change of the natural or- 
der of words in a sentence. The Latin 
and Greek languages admit transposition 
without inconvenience, to a much greater 
extent than the English. 

5. In music , a change in the composition, 
either in the transenpt or the performance, 
by which the whole is removed into an- 
other key. Busby. 

TRANSPOSITIONAL, a. Pertaining to 
transposition. Pegge. 

TRANSPOS'ITIVE, a. Made by transpo- 
sing; consisting in transposition. 

TRAN SUBSTANTIATE^ v. t. [Fr. iratt- 
substantier ; tram and substance.] 

To change to another substance; as, to 
transubstantiate the sacramental elements, 
bread and wine, into the flesh and blood 
of Christ, according to the popish doc- 
trine. ' 

TRAN SUBSTANTIATION, n. Change of 
substance. In the Romish theology , the 
supposed conversion of the bread and wine 


in the eucharist, into the body and blood 
of Christ Cue. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATOR, «. One who 
maintains the popish doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. Borrow. 

TRANSUDATION, n. [from transude .] 
The act or process of passing off through 
the pores of a substance ; as sweet or other 
fluid. Boyle. 

TRAN SU'D ATORY, a. Passing by transu- 
dation. 

TRANSU'DE, v. i. [L. tram and sudo , to 
sweat.] 

To pass through the pores or interstices of 
texture, as perspirable matter or other fluid ; 
as, liquor may tramude through lether, or 
through wood. 

TRANSU'DING, ppr. Passing through the 

S ores of a substance, as sweat or other 
uid. 

TltANSU'ME, v. t. [L. tramumo; tram and 
sumo to take.] To take from one to an- 
other. [Little used.] 

TRANSUMPT', n. A copy or exemplifica- 
tion of a record. [2Vot in use.] Herbert. 
T RAN SUMPTION, n. The act of taking 
from one place to another. [Little Wed.] 
South. 

TRANSVECTION, n. [L. tramvectio.] 
The act of conveying or carrying over. 
TRANSVERSAL, a. [Fr. from L. tram 
and versus ] 

Running or lying across ; as, a transversal 
line. Hale. 

TRANSVERS'ALLY, adv. In a direction 
crosswise. Wilkins. 

TRANSVERSE, a. tramvers '. [L. trans- 
versus ; tram and versus, verto .] 

1. Lying or being across or in a cross direc- 
tion; as, a transverse diameter or axis. 
Transverse lines are the diagonals of a 
square or parallelogram. Lines which in- 
tersect perpendiculars, ore also called trans- 
verse. 

2. In botany, a transverse partition, in a 
pericarp, is at right angles with the valves, 
as m a silique. Martyn. 

TRANSVERSE, n. Tho longer axis of an 
ellipse. 

TRANSVERSE, v. t. transverd. To over- 
turn [Little used.] 

TRANSVERSELY, adv. transverJly. In a 
cross direction ; as, to cut a thing trans- 
versely 

At Stonehenge, the stones lie transversely 
upon each other. Stillmgfieet. 

TRANTERS, ». plur. Men who carry fish 
from the sea coast to sell in the inland 
countries. [Not American.] Bailey. 
TRAP, n. [Sax tpapp, tjiepp ; Fr, trope , 
It trapola ; Sp. trampa,] 

1. An engine that shuts suddenly or with a 
spring, used for taking game ; as, a trap 
«for foxes. A trap is a very different thing 
from a snare; though the latter word may 
be used in a figurative sense for a trap. 

2 An engine for catching men. [Not used 
in the United States.] 

3. An ambush ; a stratagem ; any device by 
which men or other animals may be caught 
unawares. 

Let their table be made a snare and a trap. 

„ Rom. xi 

4. A play in which a hall is driven with a 
stick. 


TRAP, n, [8w. trappa, Dan. tropps, a stair 
or stairs.] 

In mineralogy, a name given to rooks cha- 
racterised by a oolumnar form, or whose 
strata-or beds have the form of step* or a 
series of stairs. Kirwan gives this name 
to two families of basalt It is now em- 
ployed to designate a rock or aggregate 
In which hornblend predominates, but it 
conveys no definite idea of any one species ; 
and under this term are comprehended 
hornblend, hornblend slate, greenstone, 
greenstone slate, amygdaloid, basalt, wacky, 
clinkstone porphyry, and perhaps hyper- 
sthene rock, aagite rock, and some varie- 
ties of sienite. Clsaveland. 

TRAP, v. t. To catch in a trap ; as, to trap 
foxes or beaver. 

2. To ensnare ; to take by stratagem. 

I trapp'd the foe. Dryden. 

3. To adorn ; to dress with ornaments. [See 
Trappings,] [The verb is little used.] 

Spenser. 

TRAP, v. i. To set traps for game; as, to 
trap for beaver. 

TRArAN', v. t. [Sax. tpeppan ; from trap.] 
To ensnare ; to catch by stratagem. South. 
TRAPAN', n. A snare; a stratagem. 
TRAPAN'NER, n. One who ensnares. 
TRAPAN'NING, ppr. Ensnaring. 
TRAP'-D60R, n. (trap and door.] A door 
in a floor, which shuts close like a valve. 

Ray. 

TRAPE, v. i. To traipse ; to walk carelessly 
and sluttishly. [Not much used.] 
TRAPES, n. A slattern; an idle sluttish 
woman. 

TRAPE'ZIAN, a. [See Trapezium.] In 
cryslalography, having the lateral planes 
composed of trapeziums situated in two 
ranges, between two bases. 
TRAPE'ZIFORM, a. Having the form of a 
trapezium. 

TRAPEZIHE'DRON, ». [L. trapezium and 
Gr. <$£«, side.] 

A solid bounded by twenty-four equal and 
similar trapeziums. Cleaveland. 

TRAPE'ZIUM, w. Plur. Trapezia or Trape- 
ziums. [L. from Gr. rsuxt^ies, a little table.] 

1. In geometry, a plane figure contained 

tinder four unequal right lines, none of 
them parallel. Cyc. 

2. In anatomy, a hone of the carpus. 
TRAPEZOID', n. [L. trapezium and Gr. 

«Bof.] 

An irregular solid figure having four sides, 
no two of which are parallel to each other ; 
also, a plane four-sided figure having two 
of the opposite sides parallel to each other. 

Cyc, Olmsted 

TRAPEZOID'AL, a. Having the form of a 
trapezoid. 

2. Having the surface composed of twenty- 
four trapeziums, all equal and similar. 

Cleaveland. 

TRAPPINGS, n.phtr . [from trap. The 
primary sense is that which is set, spread 
or put on.] 

1. Ornaments of horse ftimiture. 

Caparisons and steeds, 

Basea and tinsel trappings — Milton. 

2. Ornaments; dress; external and super- 
ficial decorations. 

These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 

Shah, 
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Trappings of lift, for orntw rat, not vat. 


Affectation Is port of tho tr i ppiug t of felly. 


TRAFPOUS, a. [from trap, in geology. It 
ought to be trappy.] 

Pertaining to trap; resembling trap, or par- 
taking of its form or qualities. Kirwan, 

TRAF-STICK, n. A stick with which boys 
drive a wooden ball ; henoe, a slender leg. 

Addison. 

TRAP-TUFF, n. Masses of basalt, amyg- 
daloid, hornblend, sandstones, Ac., ce- 
mented. Ure. 

TRASH, it. [In G. druse is a gland ; drusen, 
dreg*. In Sw. treua is a rag. The word 
may be allied to thrtuk.'] 

1. Any waste or worthless matter. 

Who tteala my purse, steal* troth. Skak. 

2. Loppings of trees ; bruised canes, Ac. In 
the West Indies, the decayed leaves and 
stems of canes are called jield-trash ; the 
bruised or macerated nnd of canes is called 
o cme-trash ; and both are called troth. 

Edwards , W. Indiet. 

3. Fruit or other matter improper for food, 
but eaten by children, Ac. It is used par- 
ticularly of unripe fruits. 

4. A worthless person. [Not proper.] Shah. 

5. A piece of lether or other thing fastened 
to a dog's neck to retard his speed. 

TRASH, v. t. To lop ; to crop. Warburton. 

2. To strip of leaves; as, to troth ratoons. 

Edwards, W. Indies. 

3. To crush; to humble; as, to troth the 

Jews. Hammond. 

4. To clog; to encumber; to hinder. Shah. 
TRASH, v . ». To follow with violence and 

trampling. Todd. 

TRASHY, a. Waste; rejected; worthless; 

useless. Dryden. 

TRASS, n. Pumiccous conglomerate, a vol- 
canic production ; a gray or yellowish 
porous substance. 

TRAU'LISM, a. A stammering. [Not 

TRAUMATIC, «. [Or. a wound.] 

1 . Pertaining to or applied to wounds. Coxe. 

2. Vulnerary; adaptea to the cure of wounds. 

Wiseman. 

TRAUMAT'IC, n. A medicine useful ia the 
cure of wounds. 

TRAVAIL, v. i. [Fr. travaUler; W. tra- 
vaelu, to toil ; a compound of.W. tra, that 
is, free, L. trant, over, beyond, and mael, 
work, Eng. moil; It travagtiare; Sp. tra- 
bajar.] 

1. To labor with pain ; to toil. 

2. To suffer the pangs of childbirth ; to be 
in labor. Gen. xxxv. 

TRAV'AIL, v. t. To harass ; to Ure j as, 
troubles sufficient to travasl the realm. 
[JVot in ute.] Hayward. 

TRAV'AIL, a. Labor with pain; severe 
toil. 

As every thing of prioe, so doth this require 
travail. [Ob*.] Hooker. 

2. Labor in childbirth; as, a severe travail 


TRAV'AILING, opr. Laboring with toil; 

laboring in childbirth. Is. xlu. 

TRAVE, la [Sp. trdba; Fr. emtravee. 
TRAVIS , ) See Trammel] 

1. A wooden frame to confine a hone while 1 
the smith if setting his shoes. This is not 


wed far hones in America, hot a 
frame is used for confining oxen for ahoe- 


2. Beam; a lay of joists; a traverse. Wood. 
TRAVEL, p. L [a diffinrent orthegraphy 
and application of f ro vatf ] 

1. To walk; to go or march on foot; as, to 
travel from London to Dover, or from New 
York to Philadelphia. So we say, a man 
ordinarily travels three miles an hour. 
[This is the proper sense of the word, 
which implies fesl] 

2. To journey ; to tide to a distant place in 
the same country ; as, a man travels for 
his health ; he is travelling to Virginia. A 
man traveled from London to Edinburgh 
in five days. 

3. To go to a distant country, or to visit 
foreign states or kingdoms, either by sea 
or land. It is customary for men of rank 
and property to travel for improvement 
Englishmen travel to France and Italy. 
Some men travel for pleasure or curiosity ; 
others travel to extend their knowledge of J 
natural history. 

4. TJp pass ; to go ; to move. News travels 
with rapidity. 

Time travels in divers pace* with divers per- 
sons. Skak. 

fi. To labor. [See Travail.] 

6. To move, walk or pass, as a beast, s 
horse, ox or camel. A horse travels fifty 
miles in a day ; a camel, twenty. 
TRAVEL, r t. To pass ; to journey over , 
as, to travel the whole kingdom of En- 
gland. 

I travel this profound. Milton. 

2. To force to journey. 

The corporations — shall not he traveled forth 
from their franchises. [M>< used.] Spenser. 
TRAVEL, n. A passing on foot; a walking. 

2. Journey ; a passing or riding from place 
to place. 

llu travels ended st his country seat 

Dryden. 

3. Travel or travels, a journeying to a dis- 
tant country or countries. The gentleman 
hasjust returned from his travels. 

4. The distance which a man rides in the 
performance of his official duties ; or the 
fee paid for passing that distance ; as, tho 
travel of the sherif is twenty miles ; or that 
of a representative is seventy miles. His 
travel Si a dollar for every twenty miles. 

United States. 

fi. Travels, in the plural, an account of oc- 
currences and observations made during 
a journey ; as, a book of travels ; the title 
of a book that relates occurrences in tra- 
veling ; as, travels in Italy. 

6. Labor ; toil ; labor in childbirth. [See 
Travail.) 

TRAVELED, pp, Gained or raado by trgvel; 
as, traveled observations. [Unusual.] 

Quart. Rev. 

2. a. Having made journeys. Wotton. 
TRAVELER, h. One who travels in any 
way. Job xxxi. 

2. One who visits foreign countries. 

3. In ships, an iron thimble or thimbles with 
• rope spliced round them, forming a kind 
of tail or a species of grommet Afar. Diet. I 

TRAVELING, ppr. Walking; going; ma- 
king a journey. Matth. xxv. 


TRA 

2. «. Incurred by travel; a* trmslmg «* 


3. Paid for travel ; as, Ira estt ra foes. 

TRAVEL-TAINTED, a. [freed and **•*- 
•*] 

Harassed; f a t ig u ed with travel [JftN h 
its*.] Shah. 

TRAVERS, adv. [Fr. See Traverse.] 
Across; athwart [Not used.] Shat. 

TRAVERSABLE, a. [Sea Traverse, in 
law.] That may be traversed or denied ; 
as, a traversable allegation. 

TRAVERSE, adv. [Fr. a trovers.] Athwart; 
crosswise. 

The ridges of tbs field lay traverse. 

Ha y w ar d 

TRAVERSE, prep, [supra.] Through 


He traverse 

The whole battalion views their order due. 

[Little used.] Milton. 

TRAVERSE, a. [Fr. traverse ; tra , true, 
and L. versus; frwutwrur.J 
Lying across; being in a direction across 
something else ; as, paths cut with traverse 
trenches. Hayward. 

Otk — msy be trusted in traverse work for 
summers. Wottou 

TRAVERSE, «. [supra.] Any thing laid 
or built across. 

There U s traverse plsced in the loft where 
the sitteth. Bacon. 

2. Something that thwarts, crosses or ob- 
structs ; a cross accident. He is satisfied he 
should have succeeded, had it not been for 
unlucky traverses not in his power. 

3. In fortification, a trench with a little pa- 
rapet for protecting men on the tank, 
also, a wall raised across a work. Cyt. 

4. In navigation, traverse-sailing is the mode 
of computing the place of a ship by redu- 
cing several short courses made by sudden 
shifts or turns, to one longer course. 

I). Olmsted. 

5. In law, a denial of what the opposite 
party has advanced in any stage of the 
pleadings. When the traverse or denial 
comes from the defendant, the Issue is ten- 
dered in this manner, 41 and of this he puts 
himself on the country." When the tra- 
verse lie* on the plaintif, he pays 41 this 
may be inquired of by the country." 

BlacksUme. 

The technical words introducing a tra- 
verse arc absque hoe, without this ; that is, 
without this wliich follows. 

0. A turning; a trick. 

TRAVERSE, v. t. To cross; to lay in a 
cross direction. 

The parts should be often traversed or cross- 
ed by the flowing of tho folds. Dryden. 

2. To cross by way of opposition; to thwart ; 
to obstruct. 

Frog thought to traverse this new prpjoct. 


3. To wander over; to cross in travriing; 
as, to traverse the habitable globe. 

What tea* you travers'd, and what fields you 
fought. Pope. 

4. To pass over and view ; to survey care- 
folly. 

My purpose is to traverse foe nature, prin- 
ciple# end properties of tills detestable vire, 


South. 

6. To tom and point in any direction ; as, 
to traverse a cannon. Cyr. 
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6. To plane in a direction across the grain of 
the wood ; at, to traveres a board. Cyc. 

7. In law pleadings, to deny what the oppo- 
site party baa ailed ged. when the pUin- 
tif or defendant advance* new matter, he 
aver* it to be true, and traverses what the 
other party haa affirmed. So to traverse an 
indictment or an office, ia to deny it. 

To traverse a yard, in sailing, ia to brace it 

aft. 

TRAVERSE, v. i. In fencing to use the 
posture or motions of opposition or coun- 
teraction. 

To see thee fight, to see thee traverse — 

Shaft. 

2. To turn, as on a pivot ; to move round , 
to swivel. The needle of a compass tra- 
verses ; if it does not traverse well, it is an 
unsafe guide. 

3. In the manege , to cut the tread cross- 
wise, as a horse that throws his croup to 
one side and his head to the other. Cyc. 

TRAV'ERS Er-BOARD, n. [ traverse and 
board.] 

In a ship, a small board to be hung in the 
steerage, and bored full of holes upon 
lines, showing the points of compass upon 
it By moving a peg on this, tne steers- 
man keeps an account of the number of 
glasses a ship is steered on any point 

Cyc Mar. Diet. 
TRAVERSE-TABLE, n. [ traverse and 
table.] 

In navigation, a table of difference of lati- 
tude and departure. 

TRAVERSING, ppr. Crossing; passing 
over ; thwarting ; turning ; denying. 
TRAVESTIED, pp. Disguised by dress; 
turned into ridicule. 

TRAVESTIN, n. [It. travestmo] A kind 
of white spongy stono found in Italy 

Etl Encyc. 

TRAVESTY, a. [infra.] Having an un- 
usual dress ; disguised by dress so as to 
be ridiculous. It is applied to a book or 
composition translated in a manner to make 
it burlesk. 

TRAV'ESTY, n. A parody; aburleak trans- 
lation of a work. Travesty may be intended 
to ridicule absurdity, or to convert a grave 
performance into a humorous one. 
TRAV'ESTY,®. t. [Fr. travestir; lUtraves- 
Ure ; tra, tras, over, and Fr. vestir, vHir , 
to clothe.] 

To translate into such language as to ren- 
der ridiculous or ludicrous. 

G. Battista Lalli travestied Virgil, or turned 
1dm into Italian burlesk vmo. 

Cyc. Good's Sacred Idyls. 
TRAY, n. [Sw. trSg, Sax. tpog, Dan. truo, 
a trough. It is the same word as trough , 
differently written; L. frs»a.] 

A small trough or wooden vessel, some- 
times scooped out of a piece of timber and 
made hollow, used for making bread in, 
chopping meat, and other domestic pur- 

TlSjY^TRIP, n. A kind of play. Shak. 
TRE'ACHER, )n. [Fr. trichew.] A 
TRE'ACHETOUR, > traitor. [Ots.J 
TRE'ACHOUR, ) Spenser. 

TREACHEROUS, a. trech'erous. [See 
Treachery.] 

Violating allegiance or faith pledged; frith- 
less; traitorous to the state or sovereign ; 


perfidious in private life; betraying a trust 
A man may be treacherous toms country, 
or treacherous to his friend, by violating 
his engagements or his frith pledged. 

TREACHEROUSLY, ado. trech'erousl*. By 
violating allegiance or faith pledged; by 
betraying a trust; faithlessly; perfidiously; 
as, to surrender a fort to an enemy treache- 
rously; to disclose a secret treacherously. 

You treacherously practic'd to undo me. 

Otway. 

TREACHEROUSNESS, n. trechferousness. 
Breach of allegiance or of faith ; faithless- 
ness; perfidiousness. 

TREACHERY, n. trech'ery. [Fr. tricherie , 
a cheating; tricher, to cheat This word is 

i of the family of trick, intrigue, intricate.] 
Violation of allegiance or of faith and con- 
fidence. The man who betray* his coun- 
try in any manner, violates his allegiance, 
and is guilty of treachery. This is treason. 
The man who violates his faith pledged 
to his friend, or betrays a trust in which 
a promise of fidelity is implied, is guilty of 
treachery. The disclosure of a secret com- 
mitted to one in confidence, is treachery. 
This is perfidy. 

TRE'ACLE, n. [Fr. theriaque; It teriaca; 
Sp. triaca ; L. fheriaca; Gr from 


miiiea to one in commence, is treachery. 
This is perfidy. 

TRE'ACLE, n. [Fr. theriaque; It teriaca; 
Sp. triaca ; L. fheriaca ; Gr from 

Sw, a wild beast; &»{<««« 

1. The spume of sugar m sugar refineries. 
Treacle i* obtained in refining sugar ; mo- 
lasses is the drainings of crude sugar. 
Treacle howover is often used for me- 
1 asses. 

2. 4 saccharine fluid, consisting of the in- 

spissated juices or decoctions of certain ve- 
getables, as the sap of the birch, syca- 
more, &c. Cyc. 

3. A medicinal compound of various ingre- 
dients. [Sec Theriaca ] 

TRE'ACLE-MUSTARD, n. A plant of the 
genus Thlaspi, whose seeds are used in the 
theriaca ; Mithndate mustard. Cyc 

TRE'ACLE- WATER, ». A compound cor- 
dial, distilled with a spiritous menstruum 
from any cordial and sudorific drugs and 
herbs, with a mixture of Venice treacle. 

Cyc. 

TREAD, ». i. tred. pret trod; pp trod, trod- 
den [Sax. tpreban, tjieban; Goth./rwdan; 
I). t red, a step; treeden, to tread; G .treten; 
Dan trteder; Sw. trhda; Gaelic, troidh, the 
foot ; W troed, the foot ; trnediatc, to use 
the foot, to trend. It coincides in elements 
with L. trvdo ] 

1. To set the foot. 

Where’er you tread, the blushing flow’i* 
•hall rise. Pope. 

Fool* rush in where angels fear to tread. 

Burke. 

2. To walk or go. 

Every place whereon the soles of your feet 
•lull tread , (ball be yours. Deut. xi. 

3. To walk with form or state. 

Ye that stately tread, or lowly creep. Milton. 

4. To copulate, os fowls. Shak. 

To tread or tread on, to trample ; to set the 

foot on in contempt 

Thou shalt tread upon their high places. 
Deut. xxiUl. 

TREAD, v. t. tred. To step or walk on. 

Forbid to tread the promis'd land he sjw^ 

2. To press under the fret 

3. To beat or press with the fret; aa, to 


tread a path ; to tread land when too light ; 
a well trodden path. 

4. To walk in a formal or stately manner. 

He thought she trod the ground with greater 

grace. Dryden. 

5. To crush under the foot; to trample in 
contempt or hatred, or to subdue. Fs. 
xliv. lx. 

6. To compress, as a fowl. 

To tread the stage , to act as a stage-player 
to perform a part in a drama. 

To tread or tread out , to press out with the 
feet ; to press out wine or wheat ; as, to 
tread out grain with cattle or horses. 

They tread their wine presses and suffer 
thirst Job xxiv. 

TREAD, n. tred. A step or stepping ; pres- 
sure with the foot ; as, a nhnble tread; cau- 
tious tread; doubtful tread. 

Milton. Dryden. 

2. Way ; track , path. [Little used.] Shak. 

3. Compression of the male fowl. 

4. Manner of stepping ; as, a horse has a 
good tread. 

TREADER, n. treder. One who treads. It. 


TRE A DING, ppr. tred’mq. Stepping; press- 
ing with the foot ; walking on. 
TREADLE, 1 n. The part of a loom or 
TRED'DLE, J other machine which is 
moved by the tread or foot. 

2. The albuminous cords which unite the 
yelk of the egg to the white. 

TREAGUE, n. treeg. [Goth, triggwa; It 
tregua; Ice. trigd, a truce, a league.] 

A truce. [ Obt .] * Spenser. 

TREASON, «. trcc’zn. [Fr. trahison; Norm. 
trahir, to draw in, to betray, to commit 
treason, Fr. trahir, L. traho. See Draw 
and Drag. 1 

Treason is the highest crime of a civil na- 
ture of which a man can be guilty. Its 
signification is different in different coun- 
tries. In general, it is the offense of at- 
tempting to overthrow the government of 
the state to which the offender owes alle- 
giance, or of betraying the state into the 
hands of a foreign power. In monarchies, 
the killing of the king, or an attempt to 
take his life, is treason. In England, to 
imagine or compass the death of the king, 
or of the pmico, or of the queen consort, 
or of the heir apparent of the crown, is 
high treason , as are many other offenses 
created by statute. 

In the United States, treason is confined 
to the actual levying of war against the 
United States, or in adhering to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid and comfort. 

Constitution qf United States. 

Treason in Great Britain, ia of two kinds, 
high treason and petit treason. High trea- 
son is a crime that immediately affects the 
king or state; such as the offenses just 
enumerated. Petit treason involves a 
breach of fidelity, but affrets individuals. 
Thus for a wife to kill her husband, a ser- 
vant his master or lord, or an ecclesiastic 
his lord or ordinary, is petit treason. But 
in the United States this crime is un- 
known ; the killing in the letter cases be- 


ing murder only. 

TREASONABLE, a. tree’tnaUs, Pertaining 
to treason ; consisting of treason ; involv- 
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log the erime of treason, or partaking of I 
its guilt 

Most msa’s beads had been iatexicatsd with 
tmaginadom of plots and be eeenaWr practices. 


TREASONOUS, for Treasonable, ia not in 
use. 

TREASURE, s. trexk'wr. [Fr. tmor; Sp. A 
It tesassro; I*, thesaurus ; Gr. ft nw fW-1 

1. Wealth accumulated ; particularly, a stock 
or store of money in resem. Henry VII. 
eras frugal and penurious, and collected a 
great t reman of gold and silver. 

2. A great quantity of any thing collected 
for foture use. 

We have treasures in the field, of wheat and 
of barley, and of oil and of honey. Jet. xlL 

3. Something very much valued. Ps.cxxxv. 
Ye shall be a peculiar treasure to me. Exod. 

ilx. 

4. Great abundance. 

In whom are bid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. Col. U. 

TREASURE, r. t. trexh'ur. To hoard , to 
collect and reposit, either money or other 
things, for future use ; to iay up ; as, to 
treasure gold and silver ; usually with up. 
Sinners are said to treasure up wrath 
against the day of wrath. Rom. ii. 
TREASURE-CITY, *. trezh’ur-city. A city 
for stores and magazines. Exod. i. 
TREASURED, pp.trezh'ured. Hoarded; laid 
up for future use. 

TREASURE-HOUSE, t». trezh'ur-house. A 
house or building where treasures and 
Stores are kept Taylor. 

TREASURER, ». trezh'urer. One who ha* 
the care of a treasure or treasury ; an of- 
ficer who recenesthe public money arising 
from taxes and duties or other sources of 
revenue, takes charge of the same, and 
disburses it upon orders drown by the 
proper authority. Incorporated compa- 
nies and private societies have also their 
treasurers. 

In Enghutd, the lord high treasurer is 
the principal officer of the crown, under 
whose charge is all the national rci enuc. 

The treasurer of the household, m the 
absence of the lord-steward, has power 
with the controller and other officers dt the 
Green-cloth, and the steward of the Mar- 
shal tea, to hear and determine treasons, 
felonies and other crimes committed with- 
in the lung's palace. There is also the 
treasurer el the navy, and the treasurers 
of the county. Cyc, 

TKEASURERSHIP, ». trenh'serership. The 
office of treasurer. 

TREASURES3, m. treasures*. A female 
who has charge of a treasure. Dcrtng- 

TREASURE-TROVE, n. trnh'ur-trove. 
[trtasure and Fr. trouvf, found.] 

Any money, bullion and the like, found in 
the earth, the owner of which is not 
known. Eng Law. 

TREASURY, a. trexh’ury. A place or build- 
ing in which stores of weuffi are repo- 
sited; particularly, a {dace where the pub- 
lic revenues are deposited and kept, and 
where money is disbursed to defray the 
expenses of government 
2. A building appropriated for keeping pub~j 

vol. r 7. 
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3. The officer or effloms at the trsemr y de- 
partment. 

*. A repository of abundance. Ps, cxxxv. 
TREAT, r. t. (Fr. traitor; It traitors; Sp. 
irmtar; L. true to; Sax. epahwan.] 

1. To handle ; to manage; to use. Sulyoct* 
are usually faithful or treacherous, ac- 
cording as they art well or ill treated. To 
treat prisoners ill, u the characteristic of 
barbarians. Let the wife of your bosom 1 
he kindly treated. 

2. To discourse on. This author (reals va- 
rious subjects of morality. 

3. To handle in a particular manner, in 
writing or speaking ; as, to treat a subject 1 
diflbaely. 

4. To entertain without expense to the 
guest 

5. To negotiate; to settle; as, to treat a 

peace, [A’cf k » ms#.] Dryden. 

6. To manage in die application of reme- 
dies ; as, to treat a disease or a patient 

TREAT, v. s. To discourse ; to handle in 
writing or speaking ; to moke discussions. 
Cicero treats of the nature of the gods ; he 
treats of old age and of duties. 

2. To come to terms of accommodation, 
lulurm ut, will the erop'ior treat f Swift. 

3. To make gratuitous entertainment. It is 
sometimes die custom of military officers 
to treat when first elected. 

To treat with, to negotiate ; to make and re- 
ceive proposals for adjusting differences. 
Envoys weio appointed to treat with 
France, but without success. 

TREAT, h. An entertainment given ; as, a 
parting treat. Dryden. 

2. Something given for entertainment ; as, a 
rich treat 

3. Emphatically, a ncli entertainment 
TREATABLE, a Moderate ; not violent, j 

1 he heats or the < olds of sowsons are lew | 
Irmtahle tlisn with us. I AW f» use ] Temple. 
TRE' AT A HUY, aUv. Moderately, f A’of in 
mc.1 Hooker. 

TREATED, pp Handled , managed; used; 

discoursed on , entertained. 

TREATER, n One that treat* ; one that 
handles or discourses on ; one diat enter- 
tains. 

TRE ATINO, ppr. Handling ; managing ; j 
using , discoursing on ; eutertaining. I 
TREATISE, n. [L. tractatus .] A tract; u 
written composition on a particular sub- 
ject, m which the principles of it are dis- 
cussed or explained. A ticatise is of au in- 
definite length , but it implies more form 
and method than an essay, and less fullness 
or copiousness than a system. Cyc. 

TREAT1SEK, n. One who writes a trea- 
tise. [Not used. - ] Ecafley. 

TREATMENT, a. [Fr. trails ment.) Ma- 
nagement ; manipulation ; manner of mix- 
ing or combining, of decomposing anddhc 
like , as, the treatment of substances in 
chimical experiments. 

2. Usage ; manner of using ; good or had 
behavior toward*. 

Accept such treatment as a swain aflbrds. 

Pope. 

3. Manner of applying remedies to cure; 
mode or course pursued to check and de- 
stroy ; as, the treatment of a disease. 

4. Manner of applying remedies to; as, the 
treatment of a patient. 


TIE 

TREATY, * [Fir, tmW; Ii.MM.1 Ne- 
gotiation; not of treating for Alto «$us»* 
meat el difference*, nr for fo — dag an 
agreement ; as, a treaty » « ' 

He east by treaty and by trains 
Her to persuade. 

2. An agreement, league or contract be- 
tween two or more nations or soveraigus, 
formally signed by commissioner* property 
authorised, and solemnly ratified by the 
several sovereigns or the supreme power 
of each state. Treaties are uf various kinds, 
as treaties for regulating commercial inter- 
course, treaties of alliance, oflhnsive and 
defensive, treaties for hiring troops, treaties 
of peace, Ac. 

3. Intreaty. [ Not is use.] Shale. 

TREATY-MAKING. «. The treaty-ma- 
king power is lodged in the executive go- 
vernment. In monarchies, It is vested hi 
the king or emperor ; in the United States 
of America, it w vested in the president, by 
and with the oonsent of the senate. 

TREBLE, a. trib'L [Fr. triple; L .triples, 
inplus; tres , three, and plejm , fold. Thu 
should be written tribie.] 

1. Threefold ; triple ; as, a lofty tower with 

treble walls. Dryden. 

2. In masse, acute; sharp; as, a treble 

sound. Haem. 

3. That plays the highest part or moat acute 

sounds ; that plays the treble ; as, a treble 
violin. Cyc 

TREBLE, n. trib'L In masse, the part of n 
symphony whose sounds are highest or 
most acute. This is divided into first or 
highest treble, and second or base treble. 


t. trib'L [L. triplieo; 
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TREBLE, 

tripkr.] 

To make thrice as much ; to make three- 
fold. Compound interest soon trebles a 
debt. 

TREBLE, v. i. trib'L To become three- 
fold. A debt at compound interest soon 
trebles in amount. 

TREBLENESS, ». trib'lness. The state of 
being treble ; us, the treblsness of tones. 

Bacon 

TREBLY, ado. tril'ly. lu a threefold num- 
bei or quantity ; aa, a good deod trebly re- 
compensed. 

TREK, « I Sax. tpeo, tjicop, Dan. tree; Sw. 
trh, wood, and trid, a tree; Gr. tf»t; Slav. 
drevo. Qu. W. dar, an oak ; Sana, tons, a 
tree. It is not easy to ascertain the real 
original orthography ; most probably it 
was as in the Swedish or Greet.] 

1. The general name of the largest of the 
vegetable kind, consisting of a firm woody 
stent springing from woody roots, and 
spreading above into bran ones which ter- 
minate in leaves. A tm> differs from a 
shrub principally in sites, many speck# of 
trees growing to the highlit i /fifty or 
sixty fret, and some species to seventy or 
eighty, and a few, particularly the phis, to 
a much greater Eighth. 

Trees are of various kinds; as, mmi/s- 
roue, or nut-bearing trees; baaotfereme, or 
berryfoearmg; emiferom, er cone-bear- 
ing, Ac. Home are fovesMnos, and use- 
ful for timber or ftiel; other* are fruit- 
trees, and cultivated fat gardens and 
6 % 
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orchards; others are used chiefly for shade 
and ornament. 

2. Something merobluw a tree, consisting 
of a stem or stalk and branches ; as, a ge- 
nealogical tree. 

3. In ship-building, pieces of timber are 
called akess-tress, cross-free#, roof-tree* , 
tresedrireee, &c. 

4. In Scripture , a cross. 

— Jesus, whom they slew and hanged on a 
tret. Acts x. 

r> Wood. [Obe . ] WidtMe. 

'i'REE'-FROG, n. {tree and frog.] A spe- 
cies of frog, the Mona arborea, found on 
trees and shrubs ; called by the older wri- 
ters, Ranunculus riridis. Cue. 

TREE-GERMANDER, n. A plant of the 
_ genus Teucrium. Cue. 

TREE'-LOUSE, n. [ tree and louse.'] An in- 
sect of the genus Aphis. 

TREE'-MOSS, n. A species of lichen. Cyc 
TREEN, a. Wooden; made of wood. [Obs.] 
Camden. 

TREEN, n. The old plural of Tree. [Ois.] 
B. Jons on. 

TREE'-NAIL, n. [ tree and nail; commonly 
pronounced trunnel] 

A long wooden pin, used in fastening the 
plankii of n ship to the timbers. Mar. Diet. 
TREE-OF-LIFE, n. An evergreen tree of 
the genus Thuja. 

TREE'-TOAD, n. [tree and toorf.| A small 
species of toad in North America, found 
on trees. Tins animal croaks chiefly in 
the evening and after a rain. 

TRETOIL, n. [Fr. trifle; L. irifotium; tree, 
three, and folium, leaf.] 

The common name for many plants of the 
genus Trifolium; also, in agriculture , a 
name of the Medieaao ttmulina, a plant re- 
sembling clover, with yellow flowers, much 
cultivated for hay and fodder. Cyc 

TKEILLA6E, n. trel'lage. [Fr. from treil- 
lie, trellis.] 

In gardening, a sort of rail-work, consisting 
of light posts and rails for supporting es- 
paliers, and sometimes for wall-trees. Cyc. 
TREL'LIS, n. [Fr. treUlie, grated work.] 
In gardening, a structure or frame of eross- 
barred work, or lattice work, used like the 
treillage for supporting plants. 
TJtEL'LlSED, a. Having a trellis or trel- 
lises. Herbert. 

TREMBLE, v. i. [Fr. trembler; L. tremo; 
Gr. tsmmi ; lb tremors ; Sp. tremer.] 

1 . To snake involuntarily, as with fear, cold 
or weakness; to quake; to quivor; to 
Bhiver ; to shudder. 

Frighted Turnus trembled as he spoke. 

Dryden. 

2. To shake; to quiver; to totter. 

Sinai's gray top shall tremble. Milton. 

3. To quaver; to shake, as sound; as when 
we say, tire voice trembles. 

TREM'BLEMENT, «s. In French music , a 
trill or shake. 

TREMBLER, n. One that trembles. 
TREMBLING, ppr. Shaking, as with fear, 
cold or weakness; quaking; shivering. 
TREMBLINGLY, ado. & as to shake; 
with shivering or quaking. 

Tremblingly she stood. Skak. 

TREM'BLIN G-POPLAR, n. The aspen- 
tree, so called. 

TREMENDOUS, a. [L. tremendus, from 
tremo , to tremble.] 


1. Such as may excite fear or te rr o r ; ter- 
rible ; dreadful Hence, 

2. Violent; such as may astonish by its force 
and violence ; as, a tre men dous triad; a 
tremendous shower; a tremendous shock 
or fell ; a tremendous noise. 

TREMENDOUSLY, ode. In a manner to 
terrify or astonish ; with great violenoe. 
TREMENDOUSNESS, a. The state or 
quality of being tremendous, terrible or 
violent 

TREM'OLITE, n. A mineral, so called 
from Tremola, a valley in the Alps, where 
it was discovered. It is classed by Hally 
with homhlend or amphibole, ana called 
amphibole grammatite. It is of three 
kinds, aabestous, common, and glassy tre- 
molite ; all of a fibrous or radiated struc- 
ture, and of a pearly color. Kincan. Cyc. 
Trcmolite is a subspecies of straight edged 
augite. Ure. 

TRE'MOR, n. [L. from tremo.] An invo- 
luntary trembling; a shivering or shaking; 
a quivering or vibratory motion ; as, the 
tremor of a person who is weak, infirm or 
old. , j 

He fell into a universal tremor. Harvey. 

TREMULOUS, a. [L. tremulus, from tremo, 
to tremble.] 

1. Trembling ; affected with fear or ti- 
midity ; as, a trembling Christian. 

Decay cf Piety. 

2. Shaking; shivering; quivering; as, a 

tremulous limb ; a tremulous motion of the 
hand or the lips; the tremulous leaf of the 
poplar. Holder. Thomson. 

TREMULOUSLY, adv. With quivering or 
trepidation. 

TREMULOUSNESS, n. The state of trem- 
bling or quivering; as, the tremulouenes* 
of an aspen leaf. 

TREN, n. A fish spear. Ainsworth. 


TRENCHTSD, pp. Oat Into long ho&owi efr 
ditches: furrowed deep. 

TRENCHER,*. [Fr. tranchoir.] A wooden 
plate. Trenchers were In uee among the 
common people of New England tifi the 
revolution. 

2. The table. Skak. 

8. Food ; pleasures of the table. 

Itwould be no ordinary declension feat would 
bring soms men to phee their emmmm bennm 
upon their trenchers. South. 

TRENCH'ER-FLY, *». [trencher and fly.] 
One that haunts the tables of others; a 
parasite. • V Estrange. 

TRENCH'ER-FRIEND, a. [trencher and 
friend.] 

One who frequents the tables of others ; a 


RpUDfi^Tt 

TRENCH'ER-MAN, n. [frewcAer and man.] 

1. A feeder; a great eater. Shale. 

2. A cook. [Ofe.] 

TRENCH'ER-MATE, a. [trencher and 
mate.] 

A table companion; a parasite, Hooker. 
TREN CH'ING, ppr. Cutting into trenches , 
digging; ditching. 

TREN CH'-PLOW, n. [trench and plow.] 
A kind of plow for opening land to a 
greater depth than that of common fur- 
rows. Cyc. 

TREN CH'-PLOW, v. f. [trench and plow.] 
To plow with deep farrows. 

TREN CH'-FLO W IN G, a. The practice or 
operation of plowing with deep farrows, 
for the purpose of loosening the land to a 
greater depth than usual. Cyc. 

TREND, v. i. [This word seems to be allied 
to trundle, or to nm.] 

To run ; to stretch ; to tend ; to havo a par- 
ticular direction ; as, the shore of the sea 
trends to the southwest 
TREND, n. That part of the stock of an an- 
chor from which the sise is taken. Cyc. 
TREND, v. t. In rural economy, to free wool 
from its filth. [Local.] Cyc. 

TREND'ER, n. One whose business is to 
free wool from its filth. [Local.] Cyc. 
TRENDING, ppr. Running; tending. 

2. Cleaning wool. [Local. J 
TRENDING, *. The operation of freeing 
wool from filth of various kinds. Cyc. 
TRENDLE, n. [Sax. ; probably connected 
with trundle ; Sw. tnnd, round ; that is 
round, with a prefix.] 

Any thing round used m turning or rolling, 
a little wheel. 

TRENTAL, )*. [Fr. t rente, thirty; con- 
TRENTALS, / tracted from L. trigmta, 
It trenta.] 

An office for the dead in the Romish service, 
consisting of thirty masses rehearsed for 
thirty days successively after the perty’e 
destfi. Cyc. 

TREPAN', *. [Fr. trepan; It trapano; Gr. 
Tpnsme, from vptvmm, to bore ; Tfprm, a 
hole ; rws. Qu. L, ten, terebra, on the 
root JRjpTJ 

In surgery, a circular saw for perforating 
ihe skull It resembles a wimble. Cyt. 
TREPAN', e. t To perforate the skull and 
take out a piece ; a surgical operation for 
relieving the brain from pressure or irri- 
tation. Cyc. 

Trepan, a mare, and trepan, to ensnare, 


[trencher and 


TRENCH, v.t. [Fr. trancher, to cut; It 
irincea, a trench; trinctare, to cut; Sp. 
tnnear, trinchear ; Arm. troucha; W. 


1. ft cut or dig, as a ditch, a channel for 
water, or a long hollow in the earth. We 
trench land for draining. | ITAu ie the ap- 
propriate sense of the word.] 

2. To fortify by cutting a ditch a 


2. To fortify by cutting a ditch and raising 1 
a rampart or breast-work of earth thrown 
out of the ditch. [In this sense, entrench 1 
is more generally usod ] 

3. To farrow ; to form with deep farrows 


4. To cut a long gosh. [A T o< m use.] Shak. 

TRENCH, r. i. To encroach. [See En- 
trench.] 

TRENCH, n. A long narrow cut in the 
earth ; a ditch ; as, a trench for draining 
land. 

2, In fortification, a deep ditch cut for de- 
fense, or to interrupt tne approach of an 
enemy. The wall or breast-work formed 
by the earth thrown out of the ditch, is 
also called a trench, as also any raised 
work formed with bavins, gabions, wool- 
packs or other solid materials. Hence 
the phrases, to mount the trenches, to guard 
the trenches, to clear the trenches, Ac. 

To open the trenches, to begin to ug, or to 
form the lines of approach. 

TRENCH'ANT, «. [Fr. tranckaui.1 Cut- 
ting; sharp. [Little used] Spenser. 
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•to from fray, id written fry,— which; 

TREPANNED, pp, Having the aknll per- 

forated. 

TREPAN 'NER, a. Ou who trepan*. 
TREPANNING, pp. Perforating the skull 
with a trepan. 

TREPANNING, «. The operation of 
kina an opening in die ahull, for relieving 
foe beam from compression or irritation. 

TREPHINE, «. [See TVspea.] An iJfru- 
nent for tpepanniag, more modem than 
the trepan. It is a circular or cylindrical 
saw, with a handle like that of a gimblet, 
end a little sharp perforator, called the 
center-pin. Cyc. 

TREPHINE, e. U To perforate with a tre- 
phine; to trepan. Cyc. 

TREP'ID, a. [L. trep i d as.] Trembling; 
quaking. [Not used.] 

TREPIDATION, #». fL. trepidatio, from 
brepido, to tremble ; Run. trepeg, a trem- 
bling ; trepeichu, to tremble. J 

1 . An involuntary trembling ; a quaking or 
quivering, particularly from fear or terror ; 
hence, a state of terror. The men were in 
great trepidation. 

2. A trembling of the limbe, as in paralytic 
affections. 

3. In the old astronomy, a librarian of the 

eighth sphere, or a motion whicli the Pto- 
lemaic system ascribes to the firmament, 
to account for the changes and motion ofj 
the axis of the world. Cyc, 

4. Hurry ; confused haste. 

TRES'PASS, v. i. [Norm, treepauer ; tret , 

L. Iran*, beyond, and patter, to pass.] 

1. Literally, to pass beyond, hence prima- 
rily, to pan over foe boundary line of| 
another’s land ; to enter unlawfully upon 
the land of another. A man may Iretpau 
by walking over the ground of another, 
and the law gives a remedy for damages 
sustained. 

2. To commit any offense or to do any act 
that injures or annoys another ; to violate 
any rule of rectitude to foe injury of 
another. 

If any man shall trrtpau against tils neighbor, 
and an oath be laid upon him — * 

1 Kings viii See Luke xviL. 3. and 4. 
3 In a moral tente, to transgress voluntarily 
any divine law or command ; to violate 
any known rule of duty. 

In the time of his disease did be tretpat* yet 
more. S Chron. xrriiL 

We have tretpatted against our God. Esrax. 
4. To intrude ; to go too far ; to put to in- 
convenience by demand or importunity; 
as, to tretpat t upon the time or patience 
of another. 

TRES'PASS, n. In law, violation of another’s 
rights, not amounting to treason, felony, 
or misprision of either. Thus to enter 
another’s close, is a tretpat*} to attack 
his person, is a tretpat t. When violence 
accompanies the act, it b called e trespass 
t» it armie. 

2. Any injury or offense done to another. 

If ye farghre not men thsir tres p asse s, aefahsr 

will your Father forgive year tr e sp as s es . 

Mslth. ri. 

3. Any voluntary transgression of the mo- 


TRI 

reHew; any violation of a known rule of l 
duty ; sin. CoL li 

You bath he iprirfcsaed, whs wees dead in 


TRESPASSER, 
pass ; one who enters upon another's land 
or violates his rights. 

2. A transgressor of the moral law; an of- 
fender ; a sinner. 

TRESTASSING, par. Entering another 
man’s indosure; Miring or annoying 
another ; violating the divine law or mo- 
ral duty. 

TRESS, n. [Fr. 8r Dan. tram} Svr. fr*#*, a 
lock or weft of hair ; Dan, trotter, 8w. 
tretta, Ruse, trenyv, to wearo, braid or 
twist The Sp. has trenoa, and the Port 
tranga, a tress. The French may possibly 
be from the It tree cut, but probably it t* 
from foo North of Europe.] A knot or curl 
of hair ; a ringlet 

Fair treeeet man> Imperial race ensnare. 

Pepe. 

TRESSED, a. Having trasses. 

2. Curled ; formed into ringlets. Sptnttr. 
TRESSURE, a. In heraldry, a kind of I 
border. 

TRESTLE, n. trvfl. [Fr. trfteau, for tree- 
teau; W. trh, a trace, a chain, a stretch, 
labor ; tretiatr, to labor, that is, to strain ; 
trettyl , a strainer, a trestle. This root oc- 
curs in ttrett and dietreee.] 

1. The frame of a table. [Qu. D. drietlal, 
a three-legged stool.] 

2. A movable form for supporting anything. 

3. In bridgee , a frame consisting of two 
posts with a head or cross beam and 
braces, on which rest the string-pieces. 
[This is the use of the word in New 
England. It is vulgarly pronounced truuel I 
or / ruttl .] 

Trettle-treee, in a ship, are two strong hare 
of timber, fixed horizontally on tho oppo- 
site sides of the lower mast-head, to sup- 
port the frame of the top and the to|>- 
mast. A far. Did. 

TRET, n. [probably from L. trilut, tero, to 
wear.] 

In commerce , an Allowance to purchasers, 
for waste or refuse matter, of four per 
cent, on the weight of commodities. It is 
said this allowance is nearly discontinued. 

TRETII'INGS, a. [W.frM, a tax; tretlu, 
to tax.] 

Taxes ; imposts. [/ know not where uted. 
It u unknown, t believe , m the United 
State*.'] 

TRE VET, n. [three-feet, trxpodf Fr. trepied J 
A stool or other tliuig that it supported by 
three legs. 

TREY, ». [L. tret , Eng. three, Fr. iron.] A 
three at cards ; a card of three spots. 

TRI, a prefix in words of Greek and Latin 
origin, signifies three, from Gr. rgi<f. 
TRI'ABLE, a. [from fry.] That maybe 
triad; that may be subjected to trial or test. 

Boyle. \ 

2. That may undergo a judicial examina- 
tion ; that may properly come under the 
cognisance of a court. A cause may be 
irtable before one oourt, which U not trio- 
hie in anoth e r . In England, t est a ment a r y 
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causes ate triable in tba aode si as ti cal 


TRIACONTAHE'DRAL, a. [Gr. rfta- 

asrra, thirty, and ibu, ride.} 

Having thlrty'sides. in mmeraloaw, bound- 
ed by thirty rhombs. CUmalemd . 

TRI'ACONTER, a. [Gr. In 

indent Greece, a vessel of thirty ears. 

Mitford. 

TRI'AD, a. [L. triae, from tret, three,] The 
union of three ; three united. In atasfe, 
the common chord or harmony, consisting 
of foe third, fifth, end eighth. Bneby, 

TRl'AL, n. [from fry.] Any effort or exer- 
tion of strength for the purpose of ascer- 
taining its effect, or what can be done. A 
man tries to lift a stone, and on trial finds 
he is not able. A team attempts to draw 
a load, and after unsuccessful trial, the at- 
tempt is relinquished. 

2. Examination by a test ; experiment ; as 
in chiraistry and metallurgy. 

3. Experiment ; act of examining by expe- 
rience. In gardening and agriculture, we 
learn by trial what land will produce ; and 
often, repeated trial * are necessary. 

4. Experience ; suffering that puts strength, 
patience or foith to the teat; afflictions or 
temptations that exercise and jjrovo the 
graces or virtues of men. 

Others had trial of cruel mocklngs and scourg- 
ing*. Hob. xl. 

5. In law, the examination of a cause in 
controversy between parties, before a pro- 
per tribunal. Trials are civil or criminal 
Trial in civil causes, may be by record or 
inspection ; it may be by witnesses and 
jury, or by the court By the laws of En- 
gland ana of tho United States, trial by 
jury, in criminal cases, is held sacred. No 
criminal can be legally deprived of foal 
privilege. 

fl. Temptation ; test of virtue. 

Every station Is exposed to some trial*. 

Rtyttn 

7. State of being tried. Shah. 

TRIAI.'ITY, n. [from three . J Three united , 
state of being throe, f Little uted] 

Wharton. 

TRIAN'DER, a. [Gr. r»u(, three, end men*, 
a male.] A plant having threw stamens. 

TRIAN’DRIAN, a. Having three stamens. 

TRI' INGLE, n. [Fr. from L. tnangulnm , 
tret, tna, three, and tutgulu*, a corner.] 

In geometry, a figure bounded by three lines, 
and containing three angles. The three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, or the number of degrees in a semi- 
circle. 

If the three linos or sides of a triangle 
are all right, it is a plane or rectilinear tri- 
angle. 

If all the throe sides arc equal, ft is an 
equilateral triangle. 

If two of the sides only are equal, it is 
an itoecelet or equhrural triangle. 

If all the throe sides an unequal, it is a 
tealtne or ttalenou* triangle. 

If one of the angles is a right angle, the 
triangle is rectangular, 

lfone of the angles is obtuse, the trion 
gl« is celled o& to ien gwhw ot t mblyy e n o u e. 

If all the angles ore acute, the triangle 
is oc a U mg ul ar or oyoa 
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If the three lines of a triangle are all 
curves, the triangle is said to be curoiUnear. 

If some of the sides are right and others 
curve, the triangle is said to be mixtilinear. 

If the sides are all arcs of great circles 
of the sphere, the triangle is said to be 
spherical. Cyc. 

TRiAN'GLED, a. Having three angles. 

TRIANGULAR, a. Having three angles. 

In botany , a triangular stem has three pro- 
minent longitudinal angles; a triangular 
leaf has three prominent angles, without 
any reference to their measurement or di- 
rection. Martyn. Smith. 

TRIANGULARLY, adv. After die form of 
a triangle. Harris. 

TRTA'ltlAN, a. [L. triaru.] Occupying the 
third post or place. Cowley 

TRIBE, n. [W. tret; Gael, treabh; Sax. 
ffoppe, D .dorp, Q.dorf; Sw. & Dan. torp, 
a hamlet or village ; L. Inbus. We have 
tribe from the last. In Welsh, the word 
signifies a dwelling place, homestead, ham- 
let or town, as does the Sax. tfojipc. The 
Sax. trjuep is a tent ; Russ, derevni, an es- 
tate, a hamlet. From the sense of house, 
the word came to signify a family, a race 
of descendants from one progenitor, who 
originally settled round him and formed a 
village.] 

1. A family, race or series of generations, 
descending from the same progenitor and 
kept distinct, as in the case of the twelve 
trines of Israel, descended from the twelve 
sons of Jacob. 

2. A division, class or distinct portion of peo- 
ple, from whatever cuusc that distinction 
may havo originated. The city of Athens 
was divided into ten tribes. Rome was 
originully divided into throe tribes; after- 
ward the pooplo were distributed into 
thirty tribes, and afterwords into thirty -five. 

Roman Hist 

3 A number of things having certain cha- 
racters or resemblances in common ; as, a 
tribe of plants ; a tribe of animals. 

Linntcus distributed the vegetable king- 
dom into three tnbeB, via. monocotuhdo- 
nous, dicotyledonous, and acotyleaonous 
plants, and these he subdivided into gentes 
or nations. Martyn 

By recent naturalists, tribe has been 
used for a division of animals or vegetables, 
intermediate between order and genus. 
Cuvier divides his orders into families, and 
his families into tribes, including under the 
latter one or more genera. Leach, in his 
arrangement of insects, makes his tribes, 
on the contrary, the primary subdivisions 
of his orders, and his families subordinate 
to them, and immediately including the 
genera. Cuvier. Ed. Encyc. 

Tribes of plants, in gardening, are such 
as are related to each other by some natu- 
ral affinity or resemblance; as by their 
duration, the annual, biennial, and perenni- 
al tribes ; by their roots, as the bulbous, 
tuberous, ana fbrous-rooted tribes ; by the 
loss or retention of their leaves, as the de- 
ad nous and ever-green tribes; by their 
fruits and seeds, us the leguminous, bacci- 
ferous, coniferous, nuciferous and pomtfer- 
ous tribes, &c. Cyc. 

4. A division; a number considered col- 
lectively. 


fi. A nation of savages; a body of rude peo- 
ple united under one leader or govern- 1 
ment ; as, the tribes of the six nations ; the 
Seneca tribe in America. 

0. A number of persons of any character or 

profession; m contempt; as, the scribbling 
tribe. Roscommon. 

TRIBE, v. t. To distribute into tribes or 
classes. [Not much used.'] Bp. Nicholson. 
TRIB'LET, \ n. A goldsmith's tool for 
TRIB'OULET, / making rings. 

Ainsworth. 

TRIBOM'ETER, n. [Gr. rs/Go, to^rub or 
wear, and fcir^os, measure.] 

An instrument to ascertain the degree of 
friction. Cyc. Entick. 

TRl'BRACH, n. [Gr. rpif, three, and fipt- 
WS, short.] 

In ancient prosody , a poetic foot of three 
short syllables, as mitlits. 
TRIBRAC'TEATE, a. Having three bracts 
about the flower. Decandolle. 

TRIBULA'TION, n. [Fr. from L. tribulo, 
to thrash, to beat.] 

Severe affliction ; distresses of life ; vexa- 
tions. In Scripture, it often denotes the 
troubles and distresses which proceed from 
persecution. 

When tribulation or persecution arise th be- 
cause of the word, he is offended. Matth. xid. 
In the world ye shall have tribulation. 

John xvi 

TRIBU'NAL, n. [L. tribunal, from tribunus, 
a tribune, who administered justice.] 

1. Properly, the scat of a judge, the bench 
on which a judge and his associates sit for 
administering justice. 

2. More generally, a court of justice ; as, 
the house of lords in England is the high- 
est tribunal in the kingdom. 

3 [Fr. tribunal .] In France, n gallery or 
emmonce m a church or other place, in 
which the musical performers are placed for 
a concert. 

TRIB'UNAllY, a. [from tribune .] Pertain- 
ing to tribunes. 

TRIBUNE, n. [Fr.fr/0im; L. tribunus, 
from tribus, tribe ; Sp. ft It. tribuno.] 

1. In ancient Rome, an officer or magistrate 
chosen by the people to protect them from 
the oppression of the patricians or nobles, 
and to defend their liberties against any 
attempt* that might be made upon them by 
the senate and consuls. Those magis- 
trates were at first two, but their number 
was inci cased ultimately to ten. There 
were also nnhlurj tnbuues, officers of the 
army, each of whom commanded a divi- 
sion or legion. In the jear of Rome 731, 
the senate transferred the authority of the 
tribunes to Augustus and his successors 
There were also other officers called tri- 
bunes ; as, tribunes of the treasury, of the 
horse, of the making of arms, Ac. Cyc. 

2. *In France, a pulpit or elevated place in 
the chamber of deputies, whore a sjieaker 
stands to address the assembly 

TR1BUNESH IP, n. The office of a tribune. 

Addtton. 

TRIBUNFCIAN, \ a. Pertaining to tri- 
TRIBUNI"TIAL, / buues, as , tribuns- 
ctan power or authority. Middleton. 
2. Suiting a tribune. 

TRIBUTARY, «. [from tribute.] Paying 
tribute to another, either from compulsion, 


as an acknowledgment of submission, or to 
secure protection, or for the purpose of 
purchasing peace. The republic of Ragusa 
is tributary to the grand seignor. Many 
of the powers of Europe are tributary to 
the Barbary states. 

2. Subject; subordinate. 

He, to grace his tributary gods — Milieu. 

3. Paid in tribute. 

No fUtt’ry tunes these tributary lays. 

' Concanen. 

4. Yielding supplies of any thing. The 
Ohio has many large tributary streams ; 
and is itself tributary to the Mississippi. 

TRIBUTARY, «. One that pays tribute or 
a stated sum to a conquering power, for 
the purpose of securing peace and protec- 
tion, or as an acknowledgment of sub- 
mission, or for the purchase of security. 
What a reproach to nations that they 
should be the tributaries of Algiers ! 

TRIBUTE, n. [Fr. tnbut; L. tributum, from 
tribuo, to give, bestow or divide.] 

1. An annual or stated sum of money or 

other valuable tiling, paid by one prince 
or nation to another, either as an acknow- 
ledgment of submission, or as the price of 
peace and protection, or by virtue of some 
treaty. The Romans made all their con- 
quered countries pay tribute, as do the 
Turks at this day , and in some countries 
the tribute is paid in children. Cyc. 

2. A personal contribution, as, a tribute of 
respect. 

3. Something given or contributed. 

TRICAP'SULAR, a. [L. ires, three, and 

capsula, a little chest] 

In botany, three- capsuled , having three cap- 
sules to each flower. Martyu. 

TRICE, c. t. See TRISE. 

TRICE, n. A very short time ; an instant ; 
a moment. 

If they get never so great spoil at any time, 
they waste the same in a tiice Spnutr. 

A man shall make lus fortune in a ti tee. 

Young. 

TRICHOTOMOUS, o. [See Trichotomy.] 
Divided into three parts, or divided by 
threes ; as, a trichotomous stem. Martyn. 

TRICHOTOMY, *. [Gr. r VK n, three, and 
riftsa, to cut or divide.] Division into 
three parts. Watts. 

TRICK, n. [D. trek, a pull or drawing, a 
trick ; trekken, to draw, to drag ; bedrtegen, 
to cheat ; drtegen, to tack or baste , G. 
triegen, to deceive; frug, betrug, fraud, 
trick; Dan. trekke, a trick , trekker, to draw, 
to entice ; Fr. tricher, to cheat ; It tree- 
car e, to cheat; trecca, a huckster ; treccut, 
a lock of hair, from folding, involving, Gr. 
dpi, Sp. trica, a quibble; L. tricor, to 
play tricks, to trifle, to baffle We see the 
same root in the Low L. intneo, to fold, 
and in intrigue. Trick is from drawing , 
that is, a drawing aside, ora folding, inter- 
weaving, implication.] 

1. An artifice or stratagem for the purpose 
of deception ; a fraudful contrivance for 
an evil purpose, or an underhand scheme 
to impose upon the world ; a cheat or 
cheating. We hear of tricks in bargains, 
and tricks of state. 

He eotne* to me for counsel, and I show him 
* trie*. South. 
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2. A dextrous artifice. 

On one nk« trick depend* the fSa’ral Ate. 

Pope. 

3. Vicious practice; at, the trich of youth. 

1 Hie sly artifice or legerdemain or a jug- 
gler ; as, the trick* of a merry Andrew. 

5. A collection of cards laid together. 

& An unexpected event. 

Some trick not worth an egg. [{Tmtnwi.} 

Atafr. 

7. A particular habit or manner ; as, he has 
a trick of drumming with his fingers, or a 
trick of frowning. (TAu word it m common 
use in America, and by no man* vulgar.] 
TRICK, v. t. To deceive ; to imnuee on ; to 
defraud ; to cheat ; as, to trick another in 
the sale of a horse. 

TRICK, v. t. [W. treciaw, to furnish or har- 
ness, to trick out , tree, an implement, 
harness, gear, from rM f, a breaking forth, 
properly a throwing or extending. This 
may be a varied apphcaUon of the forego- 
ing word.] 

To dress ; to decorate ; to set off; to adorn 
fantastical!}. 

Tuck her off in air. P*pe.\ 

It is often followed by up, off, or out. 

People are lavish in tricking up their chil- 
dren in fine clothes, yet starve their muni*. 

Locke. 

TRICK, v . ». To live by deception and fiaud. 

Dryden. 

TRTCK'ED, pp. Cheated; deceived; dress- 
ed. 

TRICK'ER, \ n. One who tncks ; a de- 
TRICK'STER, / ceiver ; a cheat. 
TRICK'ER, n. A trigger. [See Trigger.] 
TRICK'ERY, «. The art of dretsmg up , 
artifice , stratagem. Parr Burke. 

TRICK'ING, ppr. Deceiving; cheating; 
defrauding. 

2. Dreeing, decorating 
TRICK'ING, n. Dress; ornament. Shak 
TRICK'ISIl, a Artful m making bargains , 
given to deception and cheating; knavish. 

Pope 

TRICK 'LE, r. *. [allied pcrhaiw to Or. 
rpxu, to run, and a diminutive. J 
To flow m a small gentle stream ; to run 
down ; as, tears trickle down the cheek , 
water trickle* from the eaves 
Fast besule tilers trickled softly down # 

A gentle stream. Spenier 

TRICK'LING, ppr. Flowing down in a 

small gentle stream. 

TRICK'LING, n. The act of flowing in a 
small gentle stream. 

He wakened by the trickling of his blood. 

TRICK'MENT, n. Decoration. [Not'wd.] 
TRICK'S Y, a. [from tnck.] Pretty ; brisk. 

[Not much used ] Shak. 

TRICK'-TRACK, a. A game at tables. 
TRICLIN'I ARY, a. [L. trielsnsarie, from 
triclinium, a couch to recline on at dinner.] 
Pertaining to a couch for dining, or to the 
ancient mode of reclining at tabic. 
TRI€0€'€0US, a. [L. trot, three, and coc- 
cus, a berry.] 

A tricoccoos or three-grained capsule is one 
which Is swelling out in three protube- 
rances, internally divided into three cells, 
with one seed in each ; as in Euphorbia. 

Marty*. 

TRICOR'PORAL, a. (L. tricorpor; tre* 
and corpus.] Having three bodies. Todd . 


TRICUS'PIDATE, a. [L. trot, three, and 
I’ral&te. cuspit, a point] 

/Vs. In botany, thrae^wiiited ; ending in three 
t£ vmm, points ; as, & tricutpidat* stamen, 

rfojog- TRIDACTY LOUS, «. [Gr. r$*#, three, and 


a ward mpUoaUo to « 
thing thu character. 


any thing and ovary 


IomtvXh, « toe.] Having three toes. Try** 

TRIDE, a. Among hunters, short and ready ; Are to the jealous confirmation, siren#. 

TRJDENT* a^^rftom L. TRI ' ELE ’ «■ *• « t#U L wi ? ou< J 


With to eh poor tsi/k* playing. Drayton. 

Moments make the year, and trifles, fili< 
To my. 

fr(|lw 

Are to the jesloua confirmations strong. 


neet ; as, a (ride pace. Bailey. Vyc. 

TRIDENT, a, [Fn from L. tndon* ; tret, 
three, and den*, tooth, j 
In mythology , a kind of scepter or spear with 
three prongs, which the fables of antiquity 


outness, gravity, weight or dignity ; to net 
or talk with levity. 

!h, ^ Neptune, the dettj of 2. To indulge i n light amusements. Lam. 

TRI'nitwr 1 „ tMth or 719 fri/***^ to mock, to play the fool with ; 

WDPMTPn ) ^ *** Without respect or mriommem. 

Tl zi r ^ i [t r “ d £•■ 

TRmiir "s“o^ Sfrii - 

music, a triple octave or twenty second. , 

1 Busby. TRI'FLE, e. t. To moke of no importance, 


music, o triple octave or twenty a 


2. To indulge in light amusements. Lm. 
To trifle with, to mock, to play the fool with; 
to treat without respect or seriousness. 

T o trifle with, 1 to spend in vanity ; to waste 
To trifle away , } to no good purpose ; as, to 
trifle with time, or to trifle atcoy time } to 
trifle with advantages. 


TRI'DING See TRITHING. 


TRIDODECAHE'DRAL, a. [Gr. r out, ™'FLER, ** One who trifles or acts with 
three, and JoJecuktdrulA levity. Iiacon, 

In crystalography, presenting three ranges TRI'FLINO, ppr. Acting or talking with 
S of faces, one above another/ each contain- levit y» °* without seriousness or being in 
ing twelve faces. earnest. 

TRID'l'AN, o. [L. tnduum; tree and dies, 2 - «• o( value or Imoortuncc , 
day.] trivial • “» * trffling debt, a trifling afllur. 

Lasting three days, or happening every third TRI'FLINO, a. Employment about things 
da). [Little used.] of no importance. 

TRIKN'NIAL, a. [Fr. triennal; L.tnennu, TRI'FLINGLY, adv. In a trifling manner , 
tnenmum , tres, three, and annus, year.] with levity; without seriousness or dignity . 

1 . Continuing tlirec yean ; as, triennial par- Locke. 

Laments. TRI'FLINGNESS, a. Levity of manners; 

2 Happening every three yean; as, Irion- lightness. Entick. 

tool elections. Triennial ulections and 2. Smallnoss of value ; emptiness; vanity, 
parliaments were established in England TIUF'LOROUS, a. [L, tres, three, and flat, 
m 1 Gt»5 ; but these wen? discontinued in iforis, flower. 1 

1717, and septennial elections and parlia- Three-flowered ; bearing three flowers; as, 
incuts wore Adopted, which still coutinue. a triflorous peduncle. Afurtyn. 

TRIEN'NIALLY, adv. Once in three years. TRIFO'LIATK, a. [L .tres, three, and fo- 
TRI'ER, n [from try.] One who tnes ; one Low, leaf.] Having three leaves. II arte. 

who makes experiments; one who exa- TRIFO'LIOLATE, a. Having threo foliolce. 
mines any thing by a test or standard. Dt candollc. 

2. One who tnes judicially , a judge who TRI'FOLY, n. Sweet trefoil. [See Trefoil] 

tries a person or cause ; a juryman. [See Mason. 

Trior. ] TRI'FOllM, a. [L. ir formic ; tre* and 

3. A test ; that which tries or approves. forma. J 

Shak. Having a triple form or shape ; as, the tri~ 
TRI'ERARCII, n. [Gr. Tf/e^uf, * trireme, form countenance of the moon. Milton. 

and nycef, a chief.} TRIG, v. t. [W. triaaw. See Trigger.] To 


ing twelve faces. 
TRID'l'AN, a. fl 


tries a person or cause ; a juryman. [See Mason. 

Trior. ] TRI'FOllM, a. [L. Irfurmi* ; tre* and 

3. A test ; that which tries or approves. forma. J 

Shak. Having a triple form or shape ; as, the tri~ 
TRI'ERARCII, n. [Gr. Tf/e^uf, * trireme, form countenance of the moon. Milton. 
and nycef, a chief.} TRIG, v. t. [W. triaaw. See Trigger.] To 

In ancient Greece, the commander of a tri- fill, to stun'. [Aot in use. ] 
reme ; also, a commissioner who was 2. To stop ; ns a wheel. Bailey. 

obliged to build ships and firniish them at TRIG, a. Full; trim; neat. [ Not m wst.j 

bis own expense. Milford. TKIG'AMY, n. [Gr. rpi(, three, and yaptf, 

TRIETER'ICAL, a. [L. trietoricu* ; Ires, marriuae.] 
tlu-ec, and Gr. irof, year.] State of being married three times; or the 

Triennial ; kept or occurring once in three •tain of having three husbands or threo 

years. [Tittle used.] Gregory. wives at the same time. Herbert. 

TRI 'FALLOW, v. L [L. tret, three, and TRJG'GER, n. [W. trigaw, to stop; Dau. 
fallow.] trekkor, to draw; Irykker, to pr«M or 

To plow land the third time before sowing. pinch; or Irygger, to make sure; trug, 

Mortimer. Sw trggg, safe, secure; Iryeka, to press. 
TRIF'ID, a. [L. trifidu* , tres, three, and This is the Kng. true, or from the samo 


fallow.] trekkor, to draw; trykker , to press or 

To plow land the third time before sowing. pinch; or Irygger, to make sure; trug, 

Mortimer. Sw trggg, safe, secure; Iryeka , to press. 

TRIF'ID, a. [L. trifidu* , tree, three, and This is the Kng. true, or from the samo 

flndo, to divide.] , r . 

In botany, divided into three parts by linear 1 • A catch to Isold the wheel of a carriage 
sinuses with strait margins ; three-cleft on a declivity. 

Martyn. 2. Tbs catch of a musket or pistol ; the part 
TRI FISTULA RY, a. [L. tret and fistula, a which being pulled, looses the lockfor 
Ptpe.J Haring three pipes. Brown. striking fire. 

TRI'FLE, a. [ft coincides with trivial ,- TRI6INTALS, a. [L. trigbUa.] Trentals- 

/JK? "Z'l , . the number of thirty masses to be said tor 

A thing at vary little value at importance ; the dead. 
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TRIG / LYPH,«. [Gr.rfw;, three, and yXi/^e, 

sculpture.] 

An ornament In the trim* of the Dork co- 
lumn, repeated at equal intervale. Each 
triglyph consists of two entire gutters or 
channels, cut to aright angle, called glyphs, 
and separated by three interstices, called 
femora. Cjrc. 

TRIG'ON, x. [Gr. rgttf, three, and yusm, 
angle.] 

1 A triangle; a term need in astrology; 
also, trine, an aspect of two planets distant 
120 degrees from each other. Cyc. 

2. A kind of triangular lyre or harp. 
TRIG'ON AL, \ ^Triangular; having three 
TRIG'ONOUS, J angle* or corners. 

2. In botany, having three prominent longi- 
tudinal angles. Martyn. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL, a. Pertaining to 
trigonometry; performed by or according 
to the rules of trigonometry. 
TRIGONOMETRICALLY, adv. Accord- 
ing to the rules or principles of trigonome- 
try. Anat. Res. 

TRIGONOMETRY, n. [Gr. r e /y*>of, a 
triangle, and pirgw, to measure.] 

The measuring of triangles ; the science of 
determining the sides and angles of trian- 
gles, by means of certain parts which are 
{riven. When this science is applied to 
rite solution of plane triangles, it is called 
plane trigonometry; when its application 
is to spherical triangles, it is called spheri- 
cal trigonometry. 

TRI'GYN, n. [Gr. rgi/f, three, and yvn j, a 
female.] In botany , a plant having three 
pistils. 

TRIGYN'IAN, a. Having three pistils. 
TRIHEDRAL, a. [See Trihedron.-] Hav- 
ing thiee equal sides. 

TRIHEDRON, n. [Gr. rpic, three, and 
■W, side.] A figure having throe equal 
sides. 

TRIJU'GOUS, a. [L. tres, three, and jugvm, 
yoke.] 

In botany , having three pairs. A trijug on* 
loaf is a pinnate leaf with three pairs of 
leaflets. Martyn. 

TRILATERAL, a. [Fr. from L. tres, three, 
and latus, side.] Having three sides. 
TRILITERAL, a. [L. tres, three, and Ute- 
ra, letter.] 

Consisting of three letters ; as, a triliteral 
root or word. 

TRILITERAL, n. A word consisting of 
three letters. 

TRILL, n. [It. triUo ; Dan. triUe ; G. triUer; 
W. treilliaw, to turn, to rolL But the lat- 
ter may be contracted from treiglaw, to 
turn ; traUl, traigyl , a turn or roll, from the 
root of draw, dray. Trill coincides with 
thirl and drill; D. driUen. Qu. reel.] 

A quaver; a shake of the voice in singing, 
or of the sound of an instrument [See 
Mo**.] 

TRILL, v. t. [It triHare.l To utter with a 
quavering or tremulousnesa of voioe; to 
snake. 

The sober-suited songstress trills her lay. 

Thomson. 

TRILL, «. i. To flow in a small stream, or 
in drops rapidly succeeding each other; to 
trickle. 

And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheek. Skak, 


2. To tbake or quaver; to play in tremulous 
vibrations of sound. 

To judge ot trilling notes and tripping fret 
Dryden. 

TRILLED, pp. Shaken ; uttorod with rapid 
vibrations. 

TRILI/ING, ppr. Uttering with a quaver- 
ing or shake. 

TRILLION, n. tril'yun.fa, word formed ar- 
bitrarily of* three, or Gr. Tgrrot, and mil- 
lion.] 

The product of a million multiplied by a 
million, and that ]>roduct multiplied by a 
million ; or the product of the square of a 
million multiplied by a million. Thus 

1.000. 000 x 1,000,000 - 1,000,000,000,000, 
and this product multiplied by a millions: 

1.000. 000.000.000.000.000. 

TRILO'BATE, a. [L. tres and fofou.1 Hav- 
ing three lobes, Journ. of Science. 

TRILOCDLAR, a. [L. tres and locus, a 
cell.] 

In botany, three-celled ; having three cells 
for seeds ; as, a tnlorular capsule. 

TRILU'MINAR, \ a. [L. tres and lumen, 

TRILU'MINOUS, J light] Having three 
lights. 

TRIM, a. [Sax. rjium, firm, stable, Strong, 
secure ; tpyman, ^orpy mian, to make firm, 
to strengthen, to prepare, to order or dis- 
pose, to exhort, persuade or animate. The 
primary sense is to set to strain, or to make 
straight] 

Firm ; compact ; tight ; snug ; being in good 
order. We say of a ship, she is trim, or 
trim-built ; every thing about the man is 
trim. We say of a person, he is trim, when 
his body is well shaped and firm ; and wc 
say, his dress is trim, when it sits closely 
to his body and appears tight and snug ; 
and of posture we say, a man or a soldier 
is trim, when he stands erect It is par- 
ticularly applicable to soldiers, and in 
Saxon, trjiuma is a troop or body of sol- 
diers. 

TRIM, v. t [Sax. trjiumian, tpymian, to 
mako firm or strong, to strengthen, to 
prepare, to put in order.] 

1. In a general sense, to make right that is, 
to put m due order for any purpose. 

The hermit trtmm'd hi» little fire. Goldsmith. 

2. To dreaa , to put the body in a proper 
state. 

1 was tnvm'd in Julias gown. Shah. 

3. To decorate ; to invest or embellish with 

extra ornaments ; as, to trim a gown with 
lace. Dry den. 

4. To clip, as the hair of the head ; also, to 
shave ; that is, to put in due order. 

5. To lop, as superfluous branches; to prune; 

i as, to trim trees. Mortimer. 

6. To supply with oil ; as, to trim a lamp. 

7. To make neat ; to adjust 

I found her trimming up the diadem 
,On her dead mistress— Shak. 

8. In carpentry, to dress, as timber ; to make 
smooth. 

9. To adjust the cargo of a ship, or the 
weight of persons or goods in a boat, so 
equally on each side of the center and at 
each end, that she shall sit well on the 
voter and sail well. Thus wc say, to /rim 
a ship or a boat 

40- To rebuke; to reprove sharply; « po- 
pular use of the word. 


11. To arrange in due order for sailing; at, 
to trim the safla. 

To trim in, in carpentry , to fit, as a pleoe of 
timber into other work. Meseon. 

To trim up, to dress; to put in order. 

TRIM, e. t. To balance ; to fluctuate be- 
tween parties, so as to appear to fovor 
each. South. 

TRIM, *. Dress; gear; ornaments. Dryden. 

2. The state of a ship or her cargo, ballast, 
masts, &c,, by which she is well prepared 
for sailing. 

7Wm of the masts, is their position in regard 
to the ship and to each other, as near or 
distant, for forward or much aft, erect or 
raking. Mar. Diet. 

Trim of sails, is that position and arrange- 
ment which is best adapted to impel toe 
ship forward. Mar. Diet. 

TRIMETER, n. A poetical division of verse, 
consisting of three measures. Losoth. 


TRIMETER, \ a. [Gr. t tiutreos, three 

TRIMETRICAL, / measures.! Consist- 
ing of three poetical measures, forming an 
iambic of six feet. Roscommon. 

TRIM'LY, adv. Nicely; neatly; in good 
order. Spenser. 

TRIM'MED.pp. Put in good order; dressed; 
ornamented; clipped; shaved; balanced, 
rebuked. 

TRIM'MER, n. One that trims ; a time- 
server. 

2. A piece of timber fitted in. 

All the joists and the trimmers for the stair- 
case — Moron. 

TRIM'MING, ppr. Putting in due order; 
dressing; decorating; pruning; balancing; 
fluctuating between parties. 

TRIM'MING, n. Ornamental appendages 
to a garment, as lace, ribrns and the like. 

TRIM'NESS, n. Neatness; snugness; the 
state of being close and m good order. 

TRI'NAL, a. [L. trinus, three.] Threefold. 

Milton. 

TRINE, a. Threefold; as, trine dimension, 
that is, length, breadth and thickness. 

TRINE, n. [supra.] In astrology , the aspect 
of planets distant from each other 120 de- 
grees, forming the figure of a trigon or tri- 
angle. Cyc. Johnson. 

TRINE, r. t. To put in the aspect of a trine 
Dryden. 

TRINERV'ATE, a. [L. tres and nervut.\ In 
botanv, having three nerves or unbranched 
vessels meeting behind or beyond the base. 

Martyn. 

TRI'NERVE, \ a. In botany, a trinerved 

TRI'N ER VED, / or three-nerved leaf, has 

three nerves or unbranched vessels meeting 
in the base of tho leaf. Martyn. 

TRIN'GLE, n. [Fr.] In architecture, a little 
square member or ornament, as a lintel, 
roglet, platband and the like, but particu- 
larly a little member fixed exactly over 
every triglyph. Cue. 

TRINITARIAN, «. Pertaining to the Tri- 
nity, or to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

TRINITARIAN, x. One who believes the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

2. One of an order of religious, who made 
it their business to redeem Christians from 
infidels. 

TRIN'ITY, x. [L. trimtas; tret and mus, 
unitas, one, unity.] 

In theology, the union of three persons in 
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one Godhead, the Father, the Sosa, aad the 
Holy Spirit. 

In my whole any, there burnt mj thing 
like an objection stalest the Trinity. Lmske. 
WNK'JET, n. [If nb casual, tU* b from 
w. treciaw, to furnish. See TV-scA] 

1* A small ornament, as a jewel, n ring end 
the like, DrW* 

2. A thing of little value; taokle; 

TRINOMIAL, a. [L. 
mathematics, a trinomial root, it a root con* 
sitting of three parte, connected by the 
signs 4- or—. Tm» x+y-f-a, or n+b—c, 
TRINO'MIAL, a. A root of three terms or 

TI^PO^ o. A conceit of three parts; throe 
united. 

TRIOB'OLAR, a. [L. triobolaru ; tree and 
obolus.] 

Of the value at three oboli ; mean ; worth- 
less. [Afa need.] Ckeyne 

TRIOGTAHE'DRAL, a. [tri and octahe- 
dral.] 

In crystalography, presenting three ranges 
of faces, one above another, each range 
containing eight faces. 

TRTOCTILE, n. [L. tree, three, and octo, 
eight.] 

In astrology , an aspect of two planets with 
regard to the earth, when they are three 
octants or eight parts of a circle, that is, 
135 degrees, distant from each other. Cyc. 
TUTOR, 1 n, [from try.] In law, a person 
TRI'Elt, J appointed by the court to ex- 
amine whether a challenge to a panel of 
jurors, or to any juror, is Just. The triors 1 
are two indifferent persons. Cyc. 

TRIP, v. t. [G. tnppeln; D. trippen ; Sw. 
trtppa; Dan. tripper ; W. Uriptaso, to trip, 
to stumble; from rhtp, a skipping. See 
T»» and a*w m Castle.] 

1. To supplant; to cause to fall by striking 
the feet snddenly from under the person ; 
usually followed by up ; as, to trip up a 
man in wrestling ; to trip up the heels. 

Shah. 

2. To supplant; to overthrow by depriving 

of support. BramhaU. 

3. To catch ; to detect Shale. 

4. To loose an anchor from the bottom by 

its cable or buoy-rope. Afar. Diet. 

TRIP, v i. To stumble; to strike the foot 
against something, so as to lose the step 
and come near to fall ; or to stumble ana 
fall. 

2. To err ; to fail ; to mistake ; to be defi- 
cient 

Viigil pretends sometimes to trip. Dryden. 

TRIP, e. L [Ar. c-Jjie tariba, to move 

lightly ; allied perhaps to Sw. trappa, Dan. 
trappe, G. treppe, stain.] 

1. To run or step lightly; to walk with a 
»jght ‘ 


me bounded by and tripp’d so light 
They had not time to take a steady sight 
Dryden. 

Thus from the ttoa trips the trembling dee. 

Dryden. 

2. To taka a voyage or journey. 

TRIP, «. A stroke or catch by which m 
wrestler supplants Us antagonist. 
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Aad watehss with a trip Ws fra to frit 

Drpd en . 

2. A stumble by tha less of foothold, or a 

striking of the foot swdnst an o^aot 

3. A failure; a mistake. 

Each i s sming trip, aad each dlgw ts Ns start. 

Marie. 

4. A journey; or a voyage. 

I took a trip to London on tbs death of the 
queen. Pep e. 

5. In aemmuioa, a single board in plying to 

windward. Cye> 

6. Among farmers, a small flock of sheep, or 
a small stock of them. [LooaL] Cyc. 

TRIPARTITE, a. [Fr. from L. tripartita*; 
tret, three, and partitas, divided ; partior.) 

1. Divided into three parts. In botany, a 

tripartite leaf k> one which is divided ato 
three parts down to tho bast, but not 
wholly separate. Marty*. | 

2. Having three corresponding parts or 00- 
pies ; as, indentures tripartite. 

TRI PARTITION, a. A division by three, 
or the taking of a third part of any num- 
ber or quantity. Cyc. 

TRIPE, a. [Fr. id. ; Sp. tripa; It trtppa; 
G. tripp; Huso, trebmeha ; W. tripa, from 
r/up, from rhtb, a streak or dribblet In 
Sp. tripe, Dan. trip, is shag, plusli. This 
word is probably from tearing, ripping, 
like strip. J 

1. Properly, the entrails; but in common 
usage, the Urge stomach of ruminating 
animals, prepared for food. 

2. In ludicrous language, the belly. 


TRIFEDAL, «. [L. tres and pes.] Having 
three feet 

TRI'PE-MAN, a. A man who sells trij 

TRIPEN'NATE, 1 «. [L. tres and pemma or 

TRIPIN'NATE, / pmna.] In botany, a 
tnpmnate leaf is a specie* of superdeoom- 
pound leaf, when a petiole has bipfrraate 
leaves ranged on each side of it as in 
common fern. Afartyn. 

TRIPER'SONAL, a. [L. tree and persona.] 
Consisting of three persons. Milton. 

TRIPET'ALOUS, a. [Gr. rgut, three, and 
vsrsiXor, leaf.] j 

In botany, three-petaled ; having three pe- ; 
tala or flower leaves. 

TRI'PHANE, *. A mineral, spodumenc. 

Ure. 

TRIPHTHONG, a. [Gr. rptt, throe, and 
^Isyye, sound.] 

A coalition of three vowels In one compound 
sound, or in one syllable, as in adieu, eye. 

TRIPHTHON'GAL, o. Pertaining to a 
triphthong ; consisting of a triphthong. 

TRIPH'YLLOUS, 
puXXes, leaf.] 


i, a. [Gr. r pn, times, and 


In botany, three-leaved; having three leaves. 
TRIPLE, a. [Fr. from L. triplex, triplus ; 
tres tndplico, to fold.] 

I. Threefold; consisting of three united; 
as, a triple knot; a triple tic. 

By thy triple shape as thou art seen— 

Dryden. 

i. TrebU; three times repeated, [See Trt- 
ilo.) 

Triple time, in music, is that in which each 
bar is divided into three measures or equal 
three *”***«"*, three crotchets, 
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TfilP'r.E, •.<. Totwkl.i t>aak*AmUd 
or thrice as much or as many. [Usually 
written trebl e .] Jjf *• 

TRIPLET, a. [from trtyte.] Hum tit a 
kind, or three united. 

2. In poetry, three vereee rhyming together. 

3. In masse, three notes sung or played la 
tire time of two, 

TRIPLICATE, a. JL. tripUeatue, triplieo; 
tree and pH 00 , to fold.] 

Made tiuioe as muoh ; threefold. 

Triplicate ratio, is the ratio which cubes bear 
to each other. Cyc. 

TRIPLICATION, a. The act of trebling or 
making threefold, or adding three toge- 
ther. Clatnme. 

2 . In the cMl Urn, the same as sur-rqjoin- 
der in common law. 

TRIPLIC'ITY, a. [Fr. tripUcitl, from L. 
triplex.] 

Treblenese; the state of being threefold. 

Watts 

TRIPLY-RIBBED, a. [triple nnA rib.) In 
botany, having a pair of Urge ribs branch- 
ing off from toe main one above the b<u»t, 
as in the leaves of many species of sun- 
flower. Smith. 

TRIP-MADAM, a. A plant. Af or timer 

TRI 'POD, a. [L tripus, tripod**; Or, r f< - 
nv( ; t (site, three, and weuf, foot] * 

A beach, stool or seat supported by three 
legs, on which the priest and sibyls In an- 
cient times were placed to render oracles. 

Dryden. Cyc. 

TRIP'OLI, a. In mineralogy, a mineral ori- 
ginally brought from Tripoli, used in po- 
lishing stones and metals. It has a anil 
argillaceous appearance, but is not com- 
pact. It has a fine hard grain, but dues 
not soften by water, or mix with it. It w 
principally composed of sitae. Cyc. 

TRIPOLlNE, a. Pertaining to tripoli. 
TRI'POS, a. A tripod, — which see. 
TRIPPED, pp. [from trip.] SuppUnted. 
TRIP'PER, n. One who trips or supplants; 

one that walks nimbly. 

TRIPPING, ppr. Supplanting ; stumbling; 
frilling; stopping niiubly. 

2. a. Quick ; nimble. Milton 

TRIPPING, a. The act of tripping. 

2. A light dance. AtUim. 

S. Theloosing of an anchor from the ground 
by its cable or imoy-rope. 

TRIPPINGLY, ado. Nimbly; witha%bt 
nimble quiok step; with agility. 

Sing and dance it trippingly Shah. 

Speak the speech trippingly on the tongue. 

Khak. 

TRIPTOTE, a. [Gr. rests, three, and rrrw 
etf, case.] 

In grammar, a n ante haring three cases 
only. Clarke. 

TRWDIARY, a. [L. tripudium.] Per- 
taining to dancing ; performed by dandtig. 


TRIPUDI AT!OM,a. [L. tripudio,ioimm.) 
Act of dancing. / ohm on . 

TRIPYR'AMID, a. [L. tres aa&puramis.] 
In mineralogy, a genus of spars, foe body 
of which is composed of single pyramid*, 
eacUof three sides, affixed bytheir b«ae to 
some solid body. Cyc. 

TRIQUETROUS, «. [k kriguatnu, from 
triguetra, a triangle.] 
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Three- aided; having three plane aide* 

JBncyc. 

TKIRA'DIATED, a. [L. tret end rodmi.] 
Having tliree ray*. 

TEI'REME, n. [L. trirmit; tret and re- 
mue.l 

A galley or vessel with three benches or 
ranks of oars on a side. Milford. 

TRIRHOMBOID'AL, a. [tri and rkom- 
boidal.'] Having the form or three rhombs. 
TRISA€RAMENTAHIAN, n. [L. tree , 
three, and eacrament . ] 

One of a religious sect who admit of three 
sacraments and no more. Cyc. 

TKISAG'ION, u. [Gr. r pt(, three, and 


«y«f> holy.] 

A hymn in which the word holy is repeated 
three times. Bull. Cyc 

TKISE, e. t. [W. treieiaw, to seize.] In * co- 
men’s language , to haul and tie up by means 
of a small rope or line. Mar. Diet. 

TRISECT', v. t. [L. tret, tlireo, and seco, to 
cut.] 

To cut or divide into three equal parts. 

Allen. 

TRISECTED, pp. Divided into three equal 
parts. 

TRISECTING, ppr. Dividing into three 
equal parts. 

TRISECTION, n. [L. tret and sectio, a cut- 

The^ Ji vision of a tiling into three parts ; 
particularly in geometry, the division of an 
angle into tliree equal parts. Cyc. 

TEISEPALOUS, a. In botany, havlngthroc 
sepals to a calyx. Decundolle 

TKIS'PAST, \ [Gr. rp«f and(rr««,to 

TRISPASTON, J draw.] In mechanics, 
a machine with three pulleys for raising 
groat weights. Cyc 

TRISPERM'OUS, a. [Gr. r e „ e , throe, and 
seed.] 

Three-seeded; containing three seeds ; ns, a 
trispermous capsule. 

TRIST, \ a. [L. truth, sad.], Sad; sor- 

TRISTFUL,/ rowftil; gloomy. [AW 
uted .] Shah 

TKIPERSONAL'ITY, w. The state of ex- 
istuig ip three persons in one Godhead. 

Milton 

TKfSULC', ». [L. truulcus .] Something 
having throe points. [Mot in use.] 

Brown. 


a Irityllabic word or root. 

TRISYL'LABLE, n. [L. iret, three, and 
syUdba, syllable.] A word consisting of 
three syllables. 

TRITE, a. [L. tritut, from tero, to wear.] 
Worn out ; common ; used till so common 
as to have lost its novelty and interest ; as, 
a trite remark ; a trite subject. Swift. 

TRITELY, adv. In a common manner. 

TRITENESS, n. Commonness; staleness; 
a state of being worn out ; as, the triteneu 
of aa observation or a subject. 

TKITERN'ATE, o. [L. tret, three, and 
temate.] 

Having three bitemate leaves, or tHe divi- 
aiont of a triple petiole subdivided into 
threes; a species of superdecomjpound leaf. 

Martyn • Lee. 


TRITHETSM, n. [Fr. trWmme; Gr. rptt, 
three, and 9ttc, God.] 

The opinion or doctrine that there are three 
Gods in the Godhead. 

TRITHE'IST, n. One who believes that 
there are three distinct Gods in the God- 
head, that is, three distinct substances, es- 
sences or hypostases. Mncyc. 

TRITHEIST1C, a. Pertaining to trithe- 
ism. 

TRITHETTE, n. A tritheist 
TRITHING, n. [from three .] One of the 
divisions of the county of Y ork in England, 
which is divided into three parts. Itunow 
called Riding. Blackitone. 

TRIT'ICAL, a. [from trite.] Trite ; com- 
mon. [A lot in use.] 

TRIT'ICALNESS, n. Triteness. [Not uted.] 
Warton. 

TRITON, n. In mythology, a fabled sea 
demi-god, supposed to be the trumpeter of 
N ephtne. He is represented by poets and 
painters as half man and half fish. Cyc. 

2. A genus of the molluacal order of worms. 

Linneeut. Cyc. 

3. A bird of the West Indies, famou%for its 

notes. Ray. Cyc. 

TRITONE, n. [L. tret and town.] In 
music, a false concord, consisting of three 
I toneR, two major and one minor tone, or of 
[ two tones and two semitones ; a dissonant 
interval Cyc , 

TRITOXTD, n. [Gr. rgirof, third, and 
t o.njd ] 

In rhtmistry, a substance oxydized in the 
third degree. Thomson. 

TRIT'URABLE, a. [See Triturate.] Ca- 
pable of being reduced to a fine powder by 
pounding, rubbing or grinding Brown. 
TRITURATE, v. t. [L. trituro , from tritut, 
tero, to wear.] 

To rub or grind to a very fine powder, and 
properly to a finer powder than tliat made 
1)V pulverization. 

TRITURATED, pp. Reduced to a very 
fine powder. 

TRITURATING, ppr. Grinding or redu- 
cing to a very fine powder. 
TRITURATION, n. The act of reducing 
to a fine powder by grinding. 

TRI'TUllE, n. A rubbing or grinding. 

[Not used ] Cheyne. ' 

TRITU'RIUM, n. A vessel for separating 
liquorB of different densiUes. 

TRIUMPH, n. [Fr. triomphe ; It trionfo; 
Sp. triunfo , L. irinmphus ,* Gr. fyittfiZ oc ] 

1. Among the ancient Roman* , a pompous 
ceremony performed in honor of a victo- 
rious general, who was allowed to enter 
the city crowned, originally with laurel, 
but in later times with gold, bearing a 
truncheon in one hand and a branch of 
laurel in the other, riding in a chariot 
drawn by two white horses, and followed 
by the kings, princes and generals whom 
he had vanquished, loaded with chains 
and insulted by mimics and buffoons, The 
triumph was of two kinds, the grower and 
the less. The lesser triumph was granted 
for a victory over enemies of less consider- j 
able power, and was called an ovation. ' 

2. State of being victorious. 

v' Hercules from Spain i 

Arriv’d in triumph, from Geryon slain. 

Dryden . 


3. Victory; conquest 

The vain coquets the trifling triumphs boast 
Logie. 

4. Joy or exultation for success. 

Great triumph end rqjddng was in heav’o. 

Mitten. 

5. A card that takes all others; now written 
trump, — which see. 

TRIUMPH, v. i. To celebrate victory with 
pomp ; to rejoice for victory. 

How long shall the wicked triumph l 

Ps. xeir. 

2. To obtain victory. 

There fix thy faith, and triumph o’er the 
world. Rowe. 

Atdr’d with stars, we shall forever sit 
Triumphing over death. Milton. 

3. To insult upon an advantage gained. 

Let not my enemies triumph over me. 

Ps. XXV. 

Sorrow on all the pack of you 

That triumph thus upon my misery. Shak. 

4. To be prosperous ; to flourish. 

Where commerce triumph’d on the favoring 
gales. Trumbull. 

To triumph over, to succeed in overcoming; 
to surmount ; as, to triumph over all ob- 
stacles. 

TRIUMPH'AL, a. [Fr. from L. trium- 
ph alts.] 

Pertaining to triumph ; used in a triumph ; 
as, a triumphal crown or car; a triumphal 
arch. Pope. Swift. 

TRIUMPII'AL, n. A token of victoiy: 

Milton. 

TRIUMPHANT, a. [L. triumphant .] Cele- 
brating victory; as, a triumphant chariot. 

South. 

2. Rejoicing as for victory. 

Successful beyond hope to lead you forth 
Triumphant out of this infernal pit. Milton. 

3. Victorious; graced with conquest 
So shall it be m the church triumphant. 

Perkin*. 

Athena, war’s triumphant maid — Pope. 

4. Celebrating victory; expressing joy for 
success ; as, a triumphant song. 

TRIUMPHANTLY, adv. In a triumphant 
manner ; with the joy and exultation that 
proceeds from victory or success. * 

Through armed ranks triumphantly she 
, duves. Granville. 

2. Victoriously ; with success. 

Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin. 

Shak. 

3. With insolent exultation. South. 

TRIUMPHER, n. One who triumphs or re- 
joices for victory; one who vanquishes. 

2. One who was honored with a triumph in 
Rome. Peacham. 

TRIUMPHING, ppr. Celebrating victory 
with pomp ; vanquishing ; rejoicing for 
victory; insulting on an advantage. 
TRIUMVIR, n. [L. tree, three, and vir, 
man.] One of three mon united in office. 
The triumvirs, L. triumviri, of Rome, were 
three men who jointly obtained the sove- 
reign power in Rome. The first of these 
were Cesar, Crassus and Fompey. 
TRIUM'VIRATE, n. A coalition of three 
men ; particularly, Ac union of three men 
who obtained the government of the Ro- 
man empire. 

2. Government by three men in coalition. 
TRIUNE, a. [L. tree and misa.] Three in 
one; an epithet applied to God, to express 
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titt unity of the Godhead in a trinityof 

TiruSrnr, a. Trinity. [Not mod.'] 

TRIV'ANT, a. A truant Bmtm. 

TRi VALVULAR, a. Thme-vabed ; hav- 
fef three reive*. 

TRIVERBTAL, a. (L. trkerbium.] Tri- 
verbial days, in the Roman calendar, 
juridical or court days, days allowed to the 
pretor for hearing causes ; called also diet 
foot*. There were only twenty-eight in the 
year. Cyc. 

TRIV'ET, a. A three-legged stooL [See 
Treoet.] 

TRIVIAL, a. [Pr. from L. trividis; pro- 
bably from Gr. r(iC a, L. tero, trivi, to 
wear, or from tricium, a highway.] 

1 . Trifling ; of little worth or importance ; 

inconsiderable ; as, a trivial subject ; a 
trivial affair. Dryden. Pope. 

2. Worthless; vulgar. Roscommon. 

Trivial name, in natural history, the com- 
mon name for the specieB, which added to 
tho generic name forms the complete de- 
nomination of the apccios ; the specific 
name. Thus in Lathyrus aphaca, Lathy- 
rut is the generic name, and aphaca the 
trivial or specific name, and the two com- 
bined form the complete denomination of 
the species. Linnmua at first applied the 
term specific name to the essential cha- 
racter of the species, now called the spe- 
cific definition or difference ; but it ih now 
applied solely to the trivial name. 

Marttfn Cue. 

TRIVIALITY, n. Trivialness. [A'«t much 
used .1 

TRIVIALLY, adv. Commonly; vulgarly. 

2. Lightly ; inconsiderably ; in a trifling dc- 

TRIV'I ALNESS, a. Commonness. 

2. Lightness; unimportance. 

TRO AT, v. i. To cry, as a buck m jutting 
time. Viet. 

TRO AT, a. The cry of a l lek in rutting 
time. 

TRO 'CAR, n. [Fr. vn troit quart, expres- 
sive of its triangular point.] 

A surgical instrument for tapping dropsical 
persons and the like. 

TROCHA'IC, \ a. [See Trochee.} * In 

TROCHA'ICAL,/ poetry, consisting of 
trochees ; as, trochaic measure or verse. 

TROCHANTER, a. [Gr. Tpxa»Ti»t ] i n 
anatomy, the trochanters are two pro- 
cesses of the thigh-bone, called major and 
minor, the major on the outside, and the 
minor on the inside. Cote. Cyc. 

TRO'CHE, n. [Gr. rf*xsf,awheel.] A form 
of medicine in a cake or tablet, or a stiff ] 
paste cut into proper portions and dried. 
It is made by mixing the medicine with 
sugar and the mucilage of gum traga- 
canth, intended to be gradually dissolved 
in the mouth and slowly swallowed, as a 
demulcent to sheath the epiglottis, and as 
a remedy for the bronchocele. 

TRO'CHEE, «. [L. trocheeus ; Gr. rgogaot, 
from r (*%*.] , 

la serve, a foot of two syllables, the first long 
and the second short 

TROCHIL'IC, a. Having power to draw 
out or turn round. 

TROCH1LTCS, a. [Gr. rmxPum, from 
Vot. II. 


TRO 

r w; L. trodkifas.] Tho edeoct of ro- 
tary motion. 

TROUHILUS, \ a. [L. troehito; Gr. tjs- 
TROUHIL, / tfkot, from rp#*, to 
run.] 

1. An aquatic bird, a swift runner, with 
long legs, which is said to get its meat out 
of the crocodile's mouth. Jinmearih. 

2. A name given to the golden crowned 

wren. Cyc. 

3. In xoolooy, the humming-bird or honey- 

sucker, a kind of beautiful little birds, na- 
tives of America. Cfic. 

4. In architecture, a hollow ring round a 

column; colled also scoria, and by work- 
men, the casement Cyc. 

TRO'CHINGS, a. The small branches on 
the top of a deer’s head. Cye. 

TRO'CHPCH, a. [Gr. r^j/essf.] A kind 
of tablet or losenge. Barm. 

TRO'CIIITE, a. [L. trockus, Gr. Tf**s», »« 
run.] 

1. In natural history, a kind of figured fossil 

stone resembling parts of plants, called 
St Cutbberts beads. These stones are 
usually of a brownish color; they break 
likeSpar, and arc easily dissolved in vine- 
gar. Thru figure is geurrally cylindrical, 
sometimes a little tapering. Two, three 
or more of these joined, constitute an en- 
Irochut Cyc. 

2. Fossil remains of the shells called tro- 
chut. 

TROCII'LEA, a. [L. a pulley, from Gr. 
Tfi xu, to run ] 

A pullev-like cartilage, through which the 
tendon of the trochleary muscle passes. 

Cose. Purr. 

TRCM’H LEARY, a. ffrom L. trochlea. ] 
Pertaining to tho trochlea ; us, the trocA- 
leary muscle, the superior oblique muscle 
of the eye ; the trochleary nerve, the pa- 
thetic nerve, which goes to that muscle. 

Parr. 

THO'i’HOII), a. [Gr. tjsko.*, L. trochut, 
from r(fg», to run, and i/iot-] 

In yenmetry , a curve generated by the 
motion of a wheel ; the cycloid. Cyc. 
TROD, pret. of Tread. 

TRODDEN, } W' of Tread ’ 

Jerusalem shall be trodden down by the 
Gentiles. Luke xxi. 

TRODE, old pret. of Tread. 

TRODE, a. Tread; footing. [06s] 

Spenter. 

TROG'LODYTE, n. [Gr. rg#yX a, a cavern, 
and iuu, to enter.] 

The Troglodytes were a people of Ethiopia, 
represented by the ancients as livings m 
caves, about whom we hare many fables. 

Cyc. 

TROLL, v. t. [G. troUen; W. troliatc, to 
troll, to roll ; troellt, to turn, wheel or 
whirl ; troell, a wheel, a reel ; trol, a roller. 
It is probably formed on roll J 
To move in a circular direction ; to roll ; to 
move volubly; to turn ; to drive about. 
They learn to roll the eye, and troll the 


Troll about the bridal bowl B. Jematm. 
TROLL, v.l To roll; to run about; as, to 
troU in a coach and six. Sufift. 

2. Among omylert, to fish for pikes with 


a rod whose tint mat on a wheal or 

pulley. (toy, Cyc. 

TROLLED, jp. Boned; turned abort. 
TROLLING, opr. Rolling; turning; driving 
about; fishing with a rod and reel. 
TROL'LOP, a. [G. troll*, from troU, stroll- 
ing.] 

A stroller; a loiterer; a woman loeeely 
dressed; a slattern. MUtm. 

TROLLOPEE', a. Formerly, a loose drew 
for females. [06s.] Goldsmith. 

TROL'MYDAMKS, a. [Fr. trou-madum*.] 
The game of nine-holes. Shah. 

TROMP, a. [See Trumpet.] A blowing ma- 
chine formed of a hollow tree, uaed in fur- 
naces. 

TROMP'IL, n. An aperture in a tramp. 
TRON'AOE, n. Formerly, a toll or duty paid 
fbr weighing wool. Cyc. 

TRONATOR, n. An officer in London. 

whose business was to weigh wool. 
TRON'CO, «. [L. /rtmcui,] A term in Italian 
music, directing a note or sound to be cut 
short, or just uttered and then discontinued. 

Cye. 

TRONE, a. A provincial word in some 
parts of England for a small drain. Cye. 
TROOP, a. [Fr. troupe ; It. truppa; 8p. St 
Port, tropa ; Dan. & I), trap ; G. trupp ; 
Sw. tropp. The Gaolic trapan, a bunch or 
duster, is probably the same word. The 
sense in a crowd, or a moving crowd.] 

1. A collection of people; a company; n 
number ; a multitude. Gen. xlix. 2 Sam. 
xxiii. Has. vii. 

Tint which should accompany old age, 

As honor, lot v, obedience, troop* of friends, 

1 roust not look to have. Shak. 

2. A body of soldiers. But applied to in- 
fantry, it is now used in the plural, troops, 
and this word signifies soldiers in general, 
whether more or loss numerous, including 
infantry, cavalry and aitillcry. We apply 
the word to a company, a regiment or an 
army. The captain ordered his troops to 
halt ; the colonel commanded his troop* to 
wheel and take a position on the flunk ; tho 
general ordered his hoops to attack; the 
troops of Franco amounted to -100,000 men. 

3. Troop, in the singular, a small body or 
company of cavalry, Tight horse or dragoons, 
commanded by a captain. 

4. A company of stage-pluyers. 

Cost's Hums. 

TROOP, o *. To collect in numbers. 

Armies at the call of trumpet, 

Troop to tilth standard. Milton. 

2. To march in a body. 

1 do not, ss sn enemy to peace, 

Troop in the throngs of military men. 

8k*k. 

3. To march in haate or in company. 

Shak. Chapmm. 
TROOPER, n. A private or soldier in a body 
of cavalry ; a horse soldier. 

TROOPING, pyr. Moving together in a 
crowd ; marching in a body. 

TROPE, a. [L. tromu, Gr. Tpwsc, from 
to turn ; w. trova, a turn, sjrofk ; 
troodu, to turn ] 

In rhetoric, a word or expression need in a 
different sense from that which it properly 
signifies; or a weed changed from its ori- 
ginal sig nific a tion to another, for the sake 
of giving life or enyhaak to an idea, aa 
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when we call a stupid fellow an aM, or a 
throwd man a fox. 

Tropes are chiefly of four kind*, meta- 
phor, metonymy, synecdoche, and irony. 
Some authors make figures the genus, of 
which trope is a species ; others make them 
different things, defining trope to be a 
change of sense, and figure to be any or- 
nament, except what becomes so by such 
change. 

TRO'PHIED, a. [from trophy'] Adorned 
with trophies. 

— The trophted arches, storied halls invade. 

Pope. 

TRO'PIIY, n. [L. tropaum ; Or. Tpvatos, 
Fr. trophSe ; Sp. & It. trofeo.] 

1. Among the ancients , a pile of arms taken 
from a vanquished enemy, raised on the 
field of battle by the conquerors ; also, the 
representation of such a pile in marble, on 
medals and the like ; or according to others, 
trophies were trees planted in conspicuous 
places of the conquered provinces, and hung 
with tho spoils of the enomy, in memory of 
the victory. Hence, 

2. Any thing taken and preserved as a me- 
morial of victory, ns arms, flags, standards 
and the like, taken from an enemy. 

Around the po*tt. hung helmets, darts and 
spears, 

And captive chariots, axes, shields and bait., 
And broken beaks of ships, the trophies of 
theli wars Dryden 

Jl. In arc In ted ure, an ornament represent- 
ing the stem of a tree, charged or encom- 
passed with arms and military weapons, 
offensive and defensive Cyc. 

4. Something that is evidence of victory, 
memorial of conquest 
Present overy hearer to Christ as a trophy of 
grace. 

TRO'PHY-MONEY, «. A duty paid m 
England annually by house-kei pers, to- 
wards providing harness, drums, colors, tic 
for the militia. 1'i/r. 

TROPIC, ». [ Fr. tropique ; L. tropicus ; from 
the Gr. Tfov-a, a turning; r (torn, to turn | 

1 In astronomy, a circle of the sphere drawn 
through a solstitial point, parallel to the 
equator; or the line which bounds the 
sun’s declination from the equator, north 
or south. This decimation is twenty-three 
degrees and a half nearly. There are two 
tropics , the tropic of Cancer, on the north 
of the equator, and tho tropic of Capricorn 
on the south. 

2. Tropics, in geography, are two lesser cir- 
cles of the globe, drawn parallel to the 
equator through the beginning of Cancer 
and of Capricorn. 

TROP'IGAL, a. Pertaining to the tropics ; 
being within the tropics ; as, tropical cli- 
mates ; tropical latitudes ; tropical heat ; 
tropical winds. 

2. Incident to the tropics,* as, tropical dis- 
eases. 

2 [from trope.] Figurative; rhetorically 
changed flrom its proper or original sense. 

The foundation of all parables is some analo- 
gy or similitude between the tropical or allu- 
sive part of the parable, and the thing intended 
by it , South. 

Tropmal writing or hieroglyphic, is such as 
represents u thing by qualities which re- 
semble it. Warburton. 


TROP'IGALLY, adv. In a tropical or figu- 
rative manner. Enfield 

TROFIC-B1RD, n. An aquatic fowl of the 
genus Phaeton, with a long slender tail and 
remarkable powers of flight. Ed. Encyc. 
TRO'PIST, n. [from trope. J One who ex- 
plains the Scriptures by tropes and figures 
of speech , one who deals in tropes. 
TROPOLOG'ICAL, a. [See Tropology.] 
Varied by tropes , changed from the ori- 
ginal import of the words. 

TROPOL'OGY, n. [Gr. Tgowo t, trope, and 
Xoyof, discourse ] 

A rhetorical mode of speech, including 
tropes, or chauge from the original import 
of the word. Brown. 

TROSS'KRS, n. Trowsers. [Not used.] 
[See Trowsers.] Shale 

TROT, v. i. [Fr. trotter ; G. trotten, to trot, 
to tread; It trottarc ; Sp & Port, trotar ; 
allied probably to tread and to strut.] 

1. To move foster than in walking, as a 

homo or other quadruped, by lifting one 
fore foot and the hind foot of the opposite 
side at the same time. Cyc 

2. To walk or move fast ; or to run. 

lie that rises late must trot all day, afid will 
scarcely overtake his business at night. 

Franklin 

TROT, n. The pace of a horse or other 

a uadruped, when lie lifts one fore foot and 
ic bind foot of the opposite side at the 
same time This pace is the same as that 
of n w.ilk, hut more rapid. The trot is 
often a jolting hard motion, but in some 
horses, it is as cosy as the amble or pace, 
and has a more stately appearance. 

2 An old woman ; in contempt. 

TROTH, n. [Sax. fcjieoju*, the old orthogra- 
ph} of truth See Truth.] 

1. Belief; faith; fidelity, as, to plight one’s 
troth. [ Ob* .] Shah 

2 Truth; verity; voracity; as, in trot A, by 
my troth. [06s.] 

TROTIl'LESS, a. Faithless; treacherous. 

| 0/m ] Fairfax 

TROTH'-PLIGHT, t>. t. To betroth or af- 
fiance [Obs, J 

TROTH'-PLIGHT, fl. Betrothed; espous- 
al; affianced. [06s.] Shak. 

TRO TIP-PLIGHT, n . The act of betroth- 
ing oi plighting faith. 

TRO l'TEH, n. A beast that trots, or that 
usuully trots. 

2. A sheep’s foot. 

TROTTING, ppr. Moving with a trot;] 
walking fast, or running 
TROUBLE, u t. trub'l. [Fr. troubler; It 
tnrbare ; Sp. & Port turbar; L. turbo, 
Gaelic, treabhlatm , which seems to be con- 
nected with treabham, to plow, that is, to 
turn or to stir, W. torva, L. turba, a crowd, 
and perhaps trova, a turn, Gr t pits 
T he primary sense is to turn or to star, to 
whirl about, as in L. turbo, tnrbmu, a 
whirlwind. Hence the sense of agitation, , 
disturbance.] 

1. To agitate ; to disturb , to put into oon- j 
fused motion. I 

God looking forth will trouble all his host I 
Milton. 

An angel went down at a certain season into 
the pool, and troubled the water. John v. 

2. disturb; to perplex. 


Never trouble yourself about those fkults 
which age will cure. Looks. 

3. To afflict ; to grieve ; to distress. 

Those that trouble me, rejoice when I am 

moved. Ps. xni. 

4. To busy ; to cause to be much engaged 
or anxious. 

Mturtha, thou art careful, and troubled about 
many things. Luke x. 

5. To tease, to vex; to molest 

The boy so troubles me, 

*Tis past enduring. Shak. 

6. To give occasion for labor to. I will not 
trouble you to deliver the letter. I will not 
trouble myself m this affair. 

7. To sue for a debt He wishes not to 
trouble his debtors. 

TROUBLE, n. trub'l. Disturbance of mind ; 
agitation; commotion of spirits; perplexity; 
a word of very extensive application. 

2. Affliction; calamity. 

He shall deliver thee in six troubles. Job v. 
Redeem Israel, O God, out of all hu troubles. 

Pa. xxv. 

3. Molestation ; inconvenience , annoyance. 
Lest the fiend some new trouble roue. 

MtUou. 

4. Uneasiness; vexation. Milton. 

5. That which gives disturbance, annoyance 
or vexation , that which afiiictB. 

TROUBLED, pu. trub'ld. Disturbed; agi- 
tated; afflicted , annoyed, molested. 
TROUBLER, n. trub'ler. One who disturbs; 
one who afflicts or molests; a disturber, 
as, a troubler of the pence. 

The rich troublers of the world’s repose. 

Walhr. 

TROUBLESOME, «. trub'lsome. Giving 
trouble or disturbance , molesting ; annoy- 
ing, vexatious In warm climates, insects 
are very troublesome. 

2. Burdensome; tiresome; wearisome 
My mother will never be troublesome to me. 

Pope. 

3 Giving inconvonience to. I wish not to 
be troublesome as a guest. 

4. Teasing, importunate, us, & troublesome 
applicant. 

TROU BLES6M ELY, ado. trub’lsomely. In 
a manner or degree to give trouble ; vex- 
aUously. 

TROUBLESOMENESS, *. trub'Uomeness. 

1. Vexatiouanekb ; the quality of giving 

trouble or of molesting. Bacon . 

2. Unseasonable intrusion ; importunity. 
TROUBLE-STATE, n. A disturber of the 

community. [A’ot used.] 

TROUBLING, ppr. trub'lmg. Disturbing; 

agitating; molesting; annoying; afflicting. 
TROUBLIN G, n. trub'lmg. The aet of dis 
turbmg or putting m commotion. John v. 
2. The act of afflicting. 

TROUBLOUS, a. trub’Uu . Agitated; tu- 
raultuoua; full of commotion. 

A tall ship toss’d in troublous seas. Spenser. 
2. Full of trouble or disorder, tumultuous; 
full of affliction. 

The street shall be built again, and the wall, 
even in troublous times. Dan. lx. 

TROUGH, n. traqf. [Sax. tpoj; D. Sc G. 
irog; Dan. trug; It freopo.] 

1 . A vessel hollow longitudinally, or a largo 
log or pieoe of timber excavated longitu- 
dinally on the upper side ; used for various 
purposes. 
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*. A tray. [Tkit is the mw word HoiecH- 
tmiljf altered.] 

3. A canoe ; die Hide boat of tmdvilixed 

men. Abbot. 

4. Hie channel that oonveys water, aa in 
mill*. 

The trough of the sea, the hollow between 

waves. 

TR6UL, for Troll. See TROLL. 
TROUNCE, v. L frown*. [Qu. Fr. fronfon, 
tron^onner.) 

Topunwh, or to beat severely. [A lour word 
TROUSE, h. troou. [See Trov tert.) A kind 
of trowsen worn by children. 

TROUT, ». [Sax. epuhe; Fr. trust e; h. trot a, 
D. trait; L. irutta ; Sp. truck a. Trout is 
contracted from trocia.) 

A river fish of the genus Salma, varices ted 
with spots, and esteemed as most delicate 
food. 

TROUT-COLORED, a. White with spots 
of black, bay or sorrel ; as, a trout -colored 
horse. 

TROUT-FISHING, a. The fishing for 
trouts. 

TROUT -STREAM, n. A stream in which 
trout breed. 

TRO' V E R, n [ Fr. trouver. It trocar e, to find , 
Sw. trttffa, to hit, Don. treffer , to meet 
with , tree/, an accident , D. dr G. treffen , 
to meet to hit.] Trover is properly the 
finding of any thing. Hence, 

1. In law, the gaming possession of any 
goods, whether by finding or by other 
means. 

2. An action which a man has against another 

who has found or obtained possession of any 
of his goods, and who refuses to deliver 
them on demand. This is called an action 
of trover and conversion In this case, the 
trover or finding is an immaterial fart, but 
the plamtif must prove hit own property, 
and the possession and conversion of the 
goods by the defendant Blackstone 

TR6W, v. i [Sax. tpeoj’inn, tpeoyan, to 
believe, to trust, O trauen; Sw tro , 
Dan. troer; contracted from trorjan, and 
roiuciduig with the root of truth. See 
True.] 

To believe; to trust, to think or suppose 
[Ohs ] Spenser. Iiogfter. 

TROW, is used in the imperative, as a word 
of inquiry. What means the fool, trot v l 
TROW'EL, n [Fr truellc ; L . trulla, D. 
irofel. Qu. D & G. treffen, to hit, to strike, 


hence to put on.] 

1 A mason’s tool, used in spreading and 
dressing mortar, and breaking bricks to 
shape mem. 

2. A gardener’s tool, somewhat like a trowel, 
made of iron and scooped ; used in taking 
up plants and for other purposes. Cgc. 

TROWS'ERS, n. plur. s as x. [Gaelic, tnu- 
san ; Fr. trousse, a truss, a bundle; W. 
trm, a garment that covert; troww, drew, 
trwsa, a truss, a packet; trwsiato, to dress; 
Gaelic, tnumm , to gird or truss up.] 

A loose garment worn by males, extending 
from the waist to the knee or to the ankle, 
and covering the lower limbs. 

TROY, \ n. [said to have been 

TROY-WEIGHT, J named from Trouts, 
hi France, where it was first adopted in 
Europe. The troy ounce is supposed to 
have been brought from Cairo during the 


crusades. Some persons however say that 
the original naros was fro*.] 

The weight by which gold and silver, jewels, 
8k. are weighed. In this weight, 20 grains 
as a scruple, 3 scruples as a dram, 8 a ram* 
as an ounce, and 12 ounces as one pound. 
TRU'ANT, e. [Fr. trumnd.) Idle; wander- 
ing from business ; loitering ; as, a truant 
boy. 

While fmoet Jove, in Infant pride, 

Play’d barefoot on Olympus’ side. Trumbull . 
TRU'A NT, a. An Idler ; an idle boy. 

Druden. 

TRU'ANT, li. To idle away time; to loiter 
or be abaonf from employment. Shak. 
TRIT'ANTH , adv. Lake a truant; in Idle- 
ness 

TRU'ANTSHIP, a. Idleness; neglect of| 
employment. Ascham. 

TRUBN, n. Au herb. Ainsworth. 

TRUBTAIL, n. A short squat woman. 

[ Obs 1 Ainsworth. 

TRUCE, n [Goth, trhjgwa; It. tregua , 
Norm, treuu ; Ice. irigd, funbrir, trugth , 
properh a league or pact, from the root of 
trtek, to make fast, to fold. Sw* True ] 

1 . 1ft war , <i tms}M>u»ion of arms by agree- 
liient of the roninmiiders ; a temporal") 
cessation of hostilities, either for negotia- 
tion or other purpose. 

2 Intermission of action, pain or contest; 
temporary cessation, short quiet 
There he msy find 

Truce to hi* lentlrss thoughts. Milton. 

TRU'CK-BKKA KKK,n. [ truce and Weaker.) 
One who violates a truce, covenant or en- 
gagement. 2 Tun. iii. 

TRUCIl'MAN, n. An interpreter. [ See 
Drayman ] 

TIU CJDATION, n 
'J he act of killing. 

TRUCK, n. i I Fr. troquer , Sp. & Port, tro- 
car , allied probably to W. irwc, L. trorhns , 
a round thing, Eng truck; Gr. T$ejc°c, 

] 

To exchange commodities , to barter. Our 
traders truck with the Indians, giving them 
whiskey and trinkets for skins. [ Truck is 
now vulgar.] 

TRUCK, e t To exchange ; to give in ox 
change , to barter , an, to truck knives for 
gold dust, [f'ulyar. J Stuff. 

TRUCK, it. Permutation; exchange of com- 
modities, barter. 

2. A small wooden wheel not bound with 
iron, a cylinder. 

3. A small wheel , hence trucks, a low car- 
riage for carrying goods, stone, &t. In- 
deed this kind of carriage is often colled a 
truck, in the singular. 

TRUCK'AGE, n. The practice of bartering 
goods. M tit on. 

TRUCK'ER, n. One who trafficka by ex- 
change of goods. 0 

TRUCK'IN G, ppr. Exchanging goods; bar- 
tering. 

TRUCK'LE, *. A small wheel or cuter. 

JJudibras. 

TRUCK'LE, v. i. [dim. of truck.) To yield 
or bend obsequiously to the will of another, 
to submit ; to creep. Small states must 
truckle to large ones. 

Religion itself is forced to truckle with 
worldly poder. Morris. 

TRUCKXE-BED, «. [truckle vd bed.) A 


[I,, trucido , to kill.] 


bed that ran* on wheels and maV ba push- 
ed under another ; a trundle-bad. 
TRUCK'LING, ppr. Yielding obeeqtttaisly 
to the will of another. 

TRU'CULENCE, «. [L. # 
trust, fierce, savage.] 

1. Savagenem of manners; 

2. Temnleneas of countenance. 

TRU'CULENT, a. Fierce; savage; bar- 
barous; as, the truculent inhabitants of 
Scythia. Roy. 

2. Of a ferocious aspect 

3. Cruel ; destructive ; an, a truculent 

pl»frue. /fumy. 

Tit U DAK, v i. To travel on foot. Tha fa- 
tlier roile ; the son trudged on behind. 

2. To travel or march with labor. 

— And trudg’d to Home upon my uaked fret. 

Drydeu. 

TRCJE, a. [Sax. tpeop, tp cope, faithftil,and 
as a noun, faith, ti not ; Sw. tro ; Dan. troe ; 
G. treu ; D. frouw, trust, loyalty, fidelity, 
faith ; trouwen, to, marry ; Goth, triggus , 
faith fill ; iriggtea, a 'pact or league, n truce 
Thia is the real orthography, coinciding 
with 8w. trggg, Dan. tryg, safe, secure, 
and W. trigiaw , to stay, to tarry, to dwell, 
that Is, to stop, to set. The primary' sense 
of the root is to make clone and fast, to 
set, or to stretch, strain, and thus make 
strulght and rinse j 

1 . Conformable to fact ; being in accordance 
with the actual state of things; as, a true 
relation or narration ; a true history. A 
declaration is true, when it states the facts. 
In this sense, true is opixwed to false. 

2. Genuine; pure; real; not counterfeit, 
adulterated or false; as, true balsam, the 
true bark ; true love of eountry ; a true 
Christian. 

— Th« true light which llghtrth every Hum 
that comet h into rhe world. John i. 


3. Faithful ; steady in adhering to friend*, 
to promises, to u pi mee or to the state , 
loyal ; not fulse, fickle or perfidious ; as, a 
true friend ; a true lover; a limn true to 
his king, true to his eountry, true to his 
word; a husband true to his wife; a wife 
true to her huxhnud ; a servant true to his 
master , an officer true to hi* charge, 

4. Fri e from falsehood , us, a true witness. 

5. Honest; not fraudulent ; as, good men 
hnd true. 

If king Edward be as true and Just — Shak. 
0. Exact ; right to precision ; coufurmable 
to a rule or pattern , as, a true copy ; a true 
likeness of the original. 

7. .Straight; right ; as, a true line; tint true 
course of u whip. 

8. Not false or pretended ; real; as, Christ 
was the true Messiah. 

9. Rightful ; as, George 1 V. is the true king 
of England. 

TROKBOUN, o. [true and born. 1 Of genu- 
ine birth ; having a right by birth to any 
title ; as, a truebom Englishman. Skuk. 
TRUEBREI), a . [true and bred.) Of « ge- 
nuine or right breed ; as, a truebrsd beast. 

Dtydeu. 

2. Being of genuine breeding or education, 
as, a truebrsd gentleman. 

TRUEHE ARTED, a. ( true and heart.) 
Being of a faithful heart; boneet ; sincere; 
5 F 2 
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TRU 

not faithless or deceitfUl; u, * truehearted I 3. An old game with card*. 


To put to the trumps, i to reduoe to the last 
TRUEHE'ARTEDNESS, n. Fidelity; loy- To put on the trumps, j expedient, or to the 
alty ; sincerity. utmost exertion of power. 

TRUELfiVE, n. [true and tow.] One really TRUMP, e. t. To take with a trump card. 

beloved. J 2. To obtrude ; also, to deceive. [Fr. trom- 

2. A plant, the herb Paris. P fr 0 »* 

TRUELOVE-KNOT, «. [Qu. i. not this %° trump up > to j ens£ 5 * *** “ d coUect I 

^ **£ TRUMP, Mow . trump*, 

mwe m marriage ; troe, true, and lover, to ’ r WickUWe 

pTOmiBe; the knot of faithful promisor trumpery... [Pr. (roo.p««.] til 
A kmk comooied of linn united with mm* hood; empty 'talk. _ BaUigA. 


engagement] 

A knot composed of lines united with many 
involutions ; the emblem of interwoven af- 
fection or engagements. 

TRUENESS, n. Faithfulness ; sincerity. 

2. Reality; genuineness. 

3. Exactness ; as, the trueness of a line. 

TRUEPENNY, ». [true and penny.-] A fa- 
miliar phrase for an honest fellow. Bacon. 

TRUFFLE, n. [Fr .truffle; Sp. trufa, de- 
ceit, imposition, and truffle* , and if this 


2. Useless mutter; things worn out and cast 
aside. 

[ Thu it the tense of the word in New 
England."] 

TliUMP'ET, n. [It. tromba, trombetta; Sp. 
trompa, trompeta ; Fr. trompette ; Gaelic, 
trompa, trompaid; G. trompete ; D. & Sw. 
trumpet ; Dan. trompette ; Arm. trompett. 
The radical letters and the origin are not 
ascertained.] 


TRUNCATE, v. t. [L. tnmeo, to out off 
W. tryyu, Arm. troucha; coinciding with 
Fr. trancker.] To cut off; to lop; to 
maim. 

TRUNC'ATE, a. In botany, appearing as if 
cut off at the tip; ending in a transverse 
line ; as, a truncate leaf. Mariya. 

TRUNU'ATED, pp. Cut off; cut short; 
maimed. A truncated cone is one whose 
vertex is cut off by a plane parallel to its 
base. 

2. Appearing as if cut off; plane; having 
no edge ; as a mineral substance. Phillip*. 

TRUNC'ATING, ppr. Cutting off. 

TRUNCATION, n. The act of lopping or 
cutting off. 

TRUN'CHKON, n. [Fr. tronpon, from trone, 
trunk, L. truncus.] 

A short staff ; a dub ; a cudgel ; a batoon ; 
used by kings and great officers as a mark 
of command. 

The marshal’s truncheon nor the judge’s robe. 

Shak. 


vegetable is named from its growth under 1. A wind instrument of music, used chiefly TRUN'CHEON, v. t. To beat with a trun- 


ground, it accords with It truffare, to de- 
ceive.] 

A subterraneous vegetable production, or a 
kind of mushroom, of a fleshy fungous 
structure and roundish figure , an escu- 
lent substance, much esteemed. It is of 
the genus Tuber. Cyc. 

TRUFFLE-WORM, n. A worm found in 
truffles, the lurva of a fly. Cyc. 

TRUG, «. A hod. Hus is our trough and 
tray ; the original pronunciation being re- 


in war and military exercises. It is very 
useful also at sea, in speaking with ships. 
There is a speaking trumpet, and a hlaring 
trumpet They both consist of long tu- 
bular bodies, nearly in the form of a para- 
bolic conoid, with wide mouths. 

The trumpet's loud clangor 

Excites us to arras. Dryden. 

2. In the military style, a trumpeter. 

He wisely desired that a trumpet might be 
first sent for a pass. Clarendon 


tamed in some parts of England. The 3- One who praises or propagates praise, or 


word was also used formerly for a measure « the instrument of propsgating it. A 

of wheat as much, I suppose, as w as ear great politician was pleased to be the 

nod m a trough ; three truge making two trumpet of lus praises, 
bushels. TRUMP'liT, v. t. To publish by sound of 

TRUISM, «. [from true.] An undoubted or trumpet, also, to proclaim , as, to trumpet 
self-evidont truth. good tidings. 

Trifling truisms clothed in great swelling They did nothing but publish and trumpet 
word* of vanity — J. P . Smith. all the reproaches they could devise against the 

TRULL, w. fW. troliaw, to troll or roll, Irish. Jiacon. 

whence stroU; or truliaw, to drill. Qu TRUMP'F.TEP, pp. Sounded abroad , pro- 
Gr. (UssTfoX^g.] A low vagrant strumpet churned. 

TRULLIZA'TION, n. [L. truUieeo.] The TRUMF'ETEll, n. One who sounds a trurn- 
laying of strata of plaster with a trowel. P‘’t Dryden. 

TRU'LY, adv. [from true.] In fact; in deed ; 2 One who proclaims, publishes or de- 

m reality. Bounces 

2 According to truth ; in agreement with Thpw men ate good trumpeters. Bacon. 

fact, as, to see tilings truly; tlio facta are 3 * A bird > “ ™« p ty of the domestic pigeon. 
truly represented. AIho, a bud of South America, the agami , 

3 Sincerely ; honestly ; really ; faithfully ; of t' 10 K p,lua Psoplna, about the size of the 

as, to he truly attached to a lover. The domestic fowl , so called from its uttering 
citizens are truly loyal to their prince or » *»°Uow noise, like that of a trumpet. 


laying of strata of plaster with a trowel. P p t Dryden. 

TRU'LY, adv. [from true.] In fact; in deed ; 2 One who proclaims, publishes or de- 
in reality. nounces 

2 According to truth ; in agreement with Thp< > p are good trumpeters. Bacon. 

fact, as, to see tilings truly; the facta are 3 * A bird > “ ™« p ty of the domestic pigeon. 
truly represented. AIho, a bud of South America, the agami, 

3 Sincerely ; honestly ; really ; faithfully ; of t' 10 K p,lua Psoplna, about the size of the 

as, to he truly attached to a lover. The domestic fowl , so called from its uttering 
citizens are truly loyal to their prince or » h oUow n ™ p . hko that of a trumpet, 
their country, w (yc* Ed, Encyc, 

4 Exactly; justly; as, to estimate truly TRUMP'ET-FISII, n. A fisn of the geniw 

the weight of evidence. Centrwcus, (C. scolopax ;) called also the 

TRUMP, «. [It tromba; Gaelic, trompa. mvrn an 

See Trumpet.] TRUMP'El-h LOW ER, n A flower of the 

1 . A trumpet ; a wind instrument of music ; % nonia ’ “ d another of ** 
^rm'ufedTn pro^fn Common dijeour^; TRUMPFf HONEYSUCKLE, «. A plant 
Je«Lri^appropS*to thlT^de'iW TR yMP^T ING ,ppr. Blowing the trumpet; 

At the last tramp; for the trumpet shall sound, T^U M P'ET-^HE LL, n. The name of a 
and the dead shall be raised. genus of uwvalvular shells, of the form of 

1 Cor. xv. 1 Thess.lv. a trumpet, (Buccinum, Linnaeus.) Cyc. 

2. [contracted from triumph, It. trionfo, IY. TRUMP'ET-TONGUEl), a. Having a 

tnomphe.] A w inning card ; one of the tongue vociferous as a trumpet Shak. 
suit of cards which takes any of the other TRUMP'LIKE, a. Resembling a trumpet 
suits. Chapman. 


genus of univalvular shells, of the form of 
a trumpet, (Buccinum, Linnaeus.) Cyc. 
rRUMP'ET-TONGUED, o. Having a 


cheon ; to cudgel. Shah. 

TRUNCHEON EE'R, n. A person armed 
with a truncheon. 

TRUN'DLE, v. i. [Sax. tprenble, tpenble, 
any round body ; Dan. & Sw. trmd, round, 
W. iron, a circle, a round, a throne ; trtini, 
to rim ; from tho root of rundle, round.] 

1. To roll, as on little wheels; as, a bed 
trundles under another. 

2. To roll ; as a bowl. 

TRUN'DLE, v. t. To roll, as a thing on 
little wheels; as, to trundle a bed or a gun- 
carriage. 

TRUN'DLE, n. A round body; a little 
wheel, or a kind of low cart with small 
wooden wheels. 

TltUN'DLE-BED, n. A bed that is moved 
on trundles or little wheels ; called also 
truckle bed. 

TRUN'DLE-TAIL, n. A round tail , a dog 
so called from his tail. Shak. 

TRUNK, n. [Fr. trone; It. troncone ; Sp. 
tronco ; L. truncus, from trunco, to cut off. 
The primitive Celtic word of this family 
is m Fr. trancher , It. trtnetare, Sp. trtnear, 
trjnchar. The n is not radical, for in Arm. 
the word is troucha, W. tryps.] 

1. The stem or body of a tree, severed from 
its roots. This is the proper sense of the 
word. But surprising as it may seem, it 
is used most improperly to signify the stem 
of a standing tree or vegetable, in general. 

Milton. Dryden. 

2. The body of an animal without the limbs. 

Shak. 

3. The main body of any thing; as, the 
trunk of a vein or of an artery, as distinct 
from the branches. 

4. The snout or proboscis of an elephant ; 
the limb or instrument with which he feeds 
himself. 

5. A slender, oblong, hollow body, joined to 
the fore part of the head of many insects, 
by means of which they suck the Mood of 
animals or the juioes of vegetables. 

6. In architecture , the ftist or shaft of a 
column. 

7. A long tube through which pellets of clay 

are blown. Ray. 

8. A box or chest covered with skin. 
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/ht-trmtb, in fee shipo, wooden ftmnel* 7. Credit on promise of payment, actual or I nagemoatofan faatthrtfawn 
fiwd under the shrouds to convey or load implied ; as, to take or purchase good* on I of a oolkge or of an aoedemy. 


ttotoee to the moats and rigging. trutL TRUSTER, *. One who troati Of ghee 

TRUNK, v. t. To lop off; to curtail; to) 8. Something committed to * penon'i cere credit 
truncate. [Not in «.,] ^Mawr. forum or management, and for which an TRUSTTLY, ado. [from trusty] A&fbfy; 

account mustberen dared. Every mao’. * * * ‘ ‘ 


truncate. (Not in wm.1 Spenser. 

TRUNKTvD, pp. Cutoff; curtailed. [04*0 
2. Having a trunk. ItotoelL 

TRUNK'-HOSE, n. [Ml and dam.] Large 
breeches formerly worn. Prior, 

TRUN'NION, n. [Fr. freyno*.] Tbetrun- 


TRUSTER, a. One who trail* or gfcree 
credit 


account must be rendered. Everyman’s honestly ; with fidelity.^ 
talents and advantages ate a trust com- TRUSTINESS, a. [from trusty] That 
mitted to him by his Maker, and for the quality of a person oy which he dessrsee 

uw or employment of which he is account- the confidence of others; fidelity ; faith- 

able. * * * 


nions of a piece of ordnance, are two knobs 9. Confidence ; special reliance on supposed 
which project from the opposite sides of a honesty. 

piece, whether gun, mortar or howitser, 10. State of him to whom somethin 
and serve to support iton the cheeks of the trusted. 

carriage. Afar, Diet, 1 serve him truly, that will pot me I 

TltUN'NION-PLATE, a. The trunnion 
plates are twoplatesin traveling carriages, 11. Care; management 1 Tim. vL 


honesty. 

10. State of him to whom something is en- 
trusted. 

1 serve him truly, that will pot me in tnut. j 


fUlness ; honesty ; as, the tn utmm of a 
posod servant 

TRUSTING, ppr. Confiding in ; giving 
(a en- credit ; relying on. 

TRUSTINGLY, ado. With trust or implicit 
tnut, confidence. 

Shak. TRUSTLESS, a. Not worthy of trust ; un- 
faithful. Spenser. 


mortars and howitzers, which cover the 12. In lose, an estate, devised or granted In I TRUST'Y, a. That may ho safely trusted 


upper parts of the side-pieces, and go under „ 

the trunnions. Cyc. shall convey it or dispose of the profits, at confided in ; as, a trusty servant. Addison. 

TRUNNION-RING, a. A ring on a cannon the will of another; an estate hold for the 2, That will not fail; strong; firm; os, a 

next before the trunnions. use of another Black stone. trusty sword. Spenser. 

TRU'SION, a. trufzhon. [L. trudo.J The TRUST, v.t. To place confidence in; to TRUTH, a. [Sax. tpeoyf, truth, and troth ; 


confidence that the dovisee or granteel 


that iustly deserves confidence ^ fit to be 
confided in ; as, a trusty servant. Addison. 


act of pushing or thrusting. Bentley. 

TRUSS, «. [Fr. trousse ; Dan. trosse, a cord 
or rope; Sw. tross ; W. trwsa, a truss, a 
packet. See Trotvsers.] 

1 In a general sense , a bundle ; as, a truss 
of hav or straw. A truss of hay in England 
is half a hundred. A truss of straw is of 
different weights m different places. 

2. In surgery , a bandage or apparatus used 


rusting. Bentley. rely on. We caunot trust those who have 
se ; Dan. trosse, a cord deceived us. 

; W. trwsa, a tr uss, a He that trusts every one without reserve, will 
r ers.] »t last be deceived. (Rambler . 

>, a bundle ; as, a truss 2 - To believe ; to credit 
truss of bay in England Trust me, you look wall Shak. 

A truss of atraw is of 3. To commit to the care of, in confidence, 
different places. Trust your Maker with yourself and all 

iage or apparatus used your concerns. 


in cases of ruptures, to keep up the reduced 4. To venturo confidently 
parts and hinder farther protrusion, and Fool’d by tin.*, to trust thee from my side, 
for other purposes. Cyc. Milton. 

3. Among botanists, a truss or bunch is a 5. To give credit to; to toll to upon credit, 
tuft of flowers formed at the top of the or in confidence of future payment. The 
main stalk or stem of certain plants. Cue. merchant* and manufacturers trust their 


parts and hinder further protrusion, and 
for other purposes. Cyc. 

3. Among botanists, a truss or bunch is a 
tuft of flowers formed at the top of the 
main stalk or stem of certain plants. Cyc. 

4. In navigation, a machine to pull a lower 

yard close to its mast and retain it firmly 
in that position Cyc. j 

fi. [See Trous ] 

TUT'CC . j T, m n ..L .1 ei.L 


G. treue ; D, getramvheid, fidelity, from 
trome, trust, faith, fidelity, whence trouurtn, 
to marry.] 

1. Conformity to fact or reality ; exact ac- 
cordance with that which ia, or has been, 
or shall bo. The truth of history consti- 
tutes its whole value. We rely on the 
truth of the scriptural prophecies. 

My mouth shall speak truth. Prov. viii. 
Sanctify them through thy truth / thy word 
is truth. John xvtl. 

2. True state of facts or things. Tho duty 
of a court of justice is to discover the 
truth. Witnesses are sworn to declare the 
truth, the whole fra (A, and nothing but the 
truth. 

3. Conformity of words to thoughts, which 
is called moral truth. 

Shall truth fail to keep hei word f Milton 


4. In navigation, a machine to pull a lower customers annually with goods to the value truth. 

yard close to its mast and retain it firmly of millions. 3. Conformity of words to thoughts, which 

in that position Cyc. It u happier to be sometime* ohested, than fa called moral truth, 

b. [See Trous ] not to trust. Rambler. Shall truth fail to keep hei wordf Mil/on 

TRUSS, r. t. To bind or pock dose. Shak. TRUST, r. i. To be confident of something 4. Veracity ; purity from falsehood ; prac- 

2. To skewer, to make fast present or future. tice of speaking truth; habitual dispoai- 

To truss up, to strain ; to make dose or tight 1 irmi to come to you, ami speak (ace to face. tion to speak truth; os when we My, a 
TRUSST.D, pp. Packed or bound dourly. 8 John 12. man is a man of truth. 

TRUSSING, ppr. Packing or binding Wc trust wc have a good conscience. 5. Correct opinion. 11 arte 

closely. , * ,eb * 0. Fidelity ; constancy. * 

TRUST, n. [Dan. trost, consolation , trailer, — * 0 b® credulous, to be won to oonfi- The thoughts of past pleasure and truth, 
to comfort, that is, to strengthen ; mulros- The best of all blessings below. Song, 

ter, to distrust, to discourage, Sw. Irbsf, , , Well, you may fear too far 7, Honesty; virtue, 

confidence, truBt, consolation ; trbsta, to — *>*fcr than trust too frr. Shak. j f mult appear 

console 2 m iulrbsla. to distrust, to dvMMir. , trU3 **» to . confi “® »® » P 1 * 06 confi- That malice bean down truth. Shak. 


closely. 

TRUST, n. [Dan. trost, consolation , truster, 
to comfort, that is, to strengthen ; mulros- 
ter, to distrust, to discourage, Sw. frost, 
confidence, truBt, consolation; trhsta, to 
console ; m iulrbsla, to distrust, to desjmir. 
The Saxon has tpyjrum, to trust, to obli- 
gate. Qu. Gr. Bmp* ] 

1. Confidence; a reliance or resting of the 
mind on the integrity, veracity, justice, 
friendship or other sound principle of an- 
other person. 

He that putteth hU trust in the Lord shall 
be safe. Prov xxix 

2. He or that which is the ground of confi- 
dence. 

O Lord God, thou art my trust from my 
youth. Ps. lxxi. 

3 Charge received in confidence. 

Reword them well, if they observe their trust. 

Denham. 


deuce in , to rely on ; a use frequent in the I g. Exactness; eonfbrmity to rule. 


Scriptures. 

Trust in tin Lord, and do good P*. xxxvli. 


Wow*, to go true, depend much 00 the truth 
of the Iron work, f Not in use J Mortimer. 


Th.> .hall bt ftet j, uhund th« UM In , , UlI fcc , „ , m , _j nc i p |, . ml IUU of 
mntari. h* thin,.. Time an innumertbl* truths vith 


To trust to, to depend 00 ; to bavu confi- 
dence in , to rely on. 

The men of Israel — trusted to the liers hi 
wait Judges xx. 

TRUSTEED, pp. Confided in, rehed on ; 
depended on , applied to persons. 

2. Sold on credit ; as goods or property. 

3. Delivered in confidence to die care of an- 
other; as, letters or goods trusted to a car- 
rier or bailee. 


4. That which ia committed to one s care. TRUSTEE', u. A person to whom any 
Never violate a sacred trust. thing or business is committed, in confi- 

6. Confident opinion of any event deace that be will discharge his duty. 

Hu trust was with th’ Eternal to be deem’d The trustee of an estate is one to whom it 
ia devised or granted in trust, or for the 
use of another; 


Equal in strength. MUtm. 

6. Credit given without examination ; as, to 
take opinions on trust. 


which we are not acquainted. 

10. Sincerity. 

God I* a spirit, and they that worship Mm 
must worship in spirit and in truth. John Iv. 

11. The truth of God, is his voracity and 
foRhfolness. Ps. lxxi. 

Or his revealed will. 

I have walked In thy truth, ft. xxvi. 

12. Jesus Christ is called the truth. John 
xiv. 

13. It is sometimes used by way of conces- 
sion. 

She sold, truth, Lord; yet the dap eat of 
the counis — MsUb. xr. 

That is, U la a truth ; what yon have 
odd, I admit to be true. 


2. A penott to whom is confided the ms- 1 In truth, hi reality; fat fhet. 
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Of a truth , in reality; certainly. 

To do truth, ii to practice what God com- 
mand*. John iii. 

TRUTHFUL, a. Full of truth. Barrington. 
TRUTHLESS, a. Wanting truth; wanting 
reality. 

2. Faithlees. Fuller. 


TRUTINA'TION, n. [L. trutina, a balance ; 
trutinor , to weigh.] The act of weighing. 
[Not used.] Brown. 

TRUTTA'CEOUS, a. [from L.trutta, trout] 
Pertaining to the trout; as, fish of the trut- 
taceous genua. Diet. Nat. Hitt. 

TRY, v. i. [Thin word ia from the root of 
Dan. irekker, to draw, or trukker , Sw 
trycka, to preaa, to urge ; trachta , to wok 
or strive to obtain ; D. tragten, to endea- 
vor : Dan. tragter , id. The primary sense 
of all these words ia to strain, to use effort, 
to stretch forward.] 

To exert strength; to endeavor; to make 
an effort ; to attempt Try to learn ; try 
to lift a weight. The horses tried to draw 
the load. [These phrases give the true 
tetue.'] 

TRY, t>. t. To examine ; to make experiment 
on ; to prove by experiment 
Come, try upon yourselves what you liave 
seen me. Shak 


2. To experience; to have knowledge by 
experience of. 

Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. 

Dryrien 

2. To prove by a test; ns, to try weights 
and measures by a standard ; to try one’s 
opinions by the divine oracles. 

4 To act upon as a test. 

The Are sev’n times tried tins. Slink 


ft. To examine judicially by witnesses and 
the principles of law , as, causes fried m 
court. 

C. To essay ; to attempt 

Let us try advent’rous work. Milton 

7 To purify; to refine; as, silver seven 
times trted. 

8. To search carefully into. Pa. xi. 

9. To use as means ; as, to try remedies for 
a disease. 

10. To strain ; as, to try the eyes ; the literal 
tense of the word. 

To try tallow, &c. is to melt and separate it 
from the membranes. 

To try out, to pursue efforts till a decision is 
obtained. 

TRYING, ppr. Exerting strength ; attempt- 
ing. 

2. Examining by searching or comparison 
with a test ; proving ; using , straining, See. 

2. a. Adapted to try, or put to severe tnal. 
TRY'-SAIL, n. A sail used by a ship in a 

storm; literally the strain-sail. 

TUB, n. [D. tobbe ; G. zuber ; Gaelic, iubag.l 
1. An open wooden vessel formed with 
staves, neading and hoops; used for va- 
rious domestic purposes, as for washing, 
for making cheese, &c. 

2 A Btate of salivation ; so called because 
the patient was formerly sweated in a tub. 
[Not in use.j Shak. 

3. A certain quantity; as, a tub of tea, which 
is 60 pounds ; a tui of camphor, from 56 
to 80 pounds; a tub of vermilion, from 3 
to 4 hundred pounds. [Local.] Cyc. 

I, A wooden vessel in which vegetables are 


planted, for the sake of being movable and 
set in a house in cold weather. 

TUB, v. 1. To plant or set in a tub. 
TUB'BER, n. In Cornwall, a mining instru- 
ment, called in other places a beele. The 
man who uses this tool is called tubber-man 
or beel-man. Cyc. 

TUB'BIN G, ppr. Setting in a tub. 

TUBE, n. [Fr. tube ; L. tubus.] A pipe ; a 
siphon ; a canal or conduit ; a hollow cy- 
linder, either of wood, metal or glass, used 
for the conveyance of fluids, and for various 
other purposes. 

2. A vessel of animal bodies or plants, which 
conveys a fluid or other substance. 

3. In botany, the narrow hollow part of a 

monopetalous corol, by which it is fixed to 
the receptacle. Martyn. 

4. In artillery , an instrument of tin, used in 

otiiok firing. Cyc. 

TUBE, v. t. To furnish with a tube ; as, to 
tube a well. Joum. of Science. 

TU'BER, n. In botany , a knob m roots, solid, 
with the component particles all similar. 

Martyn. 

TU'BER-CLE, n. [Fr. tubercule, from L. tu- 
berculum, from tuber, a bunch.] c 

1 . A pimple , a small push, swelling or tu- 
mor oil animal bodies. 

2. A little knob, like a punple, on plants ; a 

little knob or rough point on the leaves of 
some lichens, supposed to be the fructifi- 
cation. Martyn. 

TUBER'CULAR, \ a. Full of knobs or pim- 
TUBER'CULOUS, / pies. Fourcroy 
2. Affected with tubercles. 

Joum. of Science 
TUBER'CULATE, a. Having small knobs 
or pimples, as a plant. Lee 

TU'BEROSE, «. [L. tuberosa.] A plant 
with a tuberous root and a liliaceous flower, 
the Polianthus tuberosa, formerly called 
the tuberous hyacinth. Cyc. 

TU'BEROUS, a [from L. tuber, a bunch ] 
Knobbed. In botany, consisting of roundish 
fleshy bodies, or tubers, connected into a 
bunch by intervening threads ; as the roots 
of artichokes and potatoes. Martyn. 

TUB'-FISH, n. [ tub and fish.] A species of 
Tngla, sometimes called the flyiug-fish. 

Cyc. 

TU'BIPORE, n. [ tube and pore.] A genus 
of ssooplntes or corals. Cyc. 

TIFB1PORITE, « FoHail tubipores. 

TUB’-M AN, n. In the exchequer, a barrister 
so called Eng. 

TU'BULAR, a, [from L. tubus.] Having 
the form of a tube or pipe ; consisting of a 
pipe ; flstular , as, a tubular snout ; a tu- 
bular calyx. Martyn . 

TU'BULE, n. [L. tubulus.] A small pipe or 
fistular body. Woodward. 

TU'BULIFORM, a. Having the form of a 
tujje. Kirwan. 

TU'BULOUS, a. Longitudinally hollow. 

2. Containing tubes; composed wholly of 
tubulous florets ; as, a fabulous compound 
flower. 

3. In botany , having a bell-shaped border, 
with five reflex segments, rising from a 
tube ; as, a tubulous floret. Martyn. 

TUCH, ii. A kind of marble. Herbert. 
TUCK, n. [Gaelic, tuca; W. twea; from the 
lense of cutting or thrusting, and the root ; 
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of dock. The It baa stocco, and the Fr. 
estoc.] 

1. A long narrow sword. 

2. A kind of net Cart*. 

3. [from the verb following.] In a skip, the 

part where the ends of the bottom planks 
are collected under the stern. Cyo. 

4. A fold; a pull; a lugging. [See Tug.] 
TUCK, v. t. [In G. ttucken signifies to strr, 

to stoop, to shrug. In some parts of En- 
gland, this verb signifies to full, as cloth ; 
Ir. tucalam.] 

1. To thrust or press in or together, to fold 
under ; to press into a narrower compass ; 
as, to tuck up a bed ; to tuck up a gar- 
ment ; to tuck in the skirt of any thing. 

Adduon. 

2. To inclose by tucking close around , as, 

to tuck a child into a bed. Locke. 

3. To full, as cloth. [Local.] 

TUCK, v. i. To contract ; to draw together. 

[AW in use ] Sharp. 

TUCK'ER, n. A small piece of linen for 
shading the breast of women. Addison. 

2. A fuller, wlience the name. [Local.] 
TUCK'ET,n. [It. /oca<o, a touch.] A flourish 
in music , a voluntary , a prelude. 

2. [It. tocchetto.] A steak; a collop. 
TUCK'ETSONANCK, n. The sound of the 
tucket, an ancient instrument of music. 

Shak. 


TUCK'ING, ppr. Pressing under or toge- 
ther, folding. 

TUESDAY, n. s as z. [Sw. Tisdag ; Dan. 
Tirsdag, I). Dtngsdag ; G. Ihngstag ; Sax. 
Tiyneynerx or Tuejbirj, from Tig , Titg, or 
Tuisco, the Man of our ancestors, the 
deity that presided over combats, strife 
and litigation. Hence Tuesday is court 
day, assize day; the day for combat or 
commencing litigation. Sec Thing.] The 
third day of the week. 

TU'FA, ]«. [It. tufa, porous ground; Fr. 

TUF, / tuf, soft gravel-stone or sand- 
stone ; G. tof] 

A stone or porous substance formed by de- 
positions from springs or rivulets, contain- 
ing much earthy matter in solution. Tufe 
is also formed by the concretion of loose 
volcanic dust or cinders, cemented by wa- 
ter, or by the consolidation of mud thrown 
out of volcanoes. The disintegration and 
subsequent consolidation of basaltic rocks, 
forms a kind of tufa, called by the German 
geologists, trap-tuff. Cyc. 

TUFA'CEOUS, a. Pertaining to tufe; con- 
sisting of tufa, or resembling it 

TUFFOON', n. [a corruption of trnhon.] A 
violent tempest or tornado with thunder 
and lightning, frequent in th# Chinese see 
and the gulfof Tonquin. 

TUFT, ». [W. tuf; Fr. touffe , toupet; Sw. 
tofs ; Sp. tape, a tuft ; tupir, to press to- 
gether ; tupa, satiety.] 

1. A collection of smsU things in a knot or 
bunch; as, a tuft of flowers; a tuft of fe- 
thers ; a tuft of grass or hair. A tuft of 
fathers forms the creet of a bird. 

Dryden. Addison. 

2. A cluster; a dump; as, a tuft of trees; 

a tmfl of olives. Shak. 

8. In botany, a head of flowers, each eleva- 
ted on a partial stalk, and all forming to- 
gether a dense roundish mass. The word 
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k sometimes applied to other eoHeotioai, 
a* little boodle* of leave*, hair* and the 
like. Cyc. 

TUFT, 9 . 1 To separate into tufts. 

5. To adorn with tufts or with a tuft 

Thomson. 

TUF-TAFTETA, ». A villous kind of silk. 
TJfot lit 

TUFTED, op. or a. Adorned with a tuft, 
as, the taped dock ; growing in a tuft or 
clusters, as a tilled grove. MiUon. Pome. 

TUFTY, a. Abounding with tufts; growing 
in clusters ; bushy. Thornton. 

TUG, e. t. [Sax. teaman, eeon ; G. ttehen, to 
draw ; tug, a tug ; Fr. touer ; L. duco. See 
Tow, to drag.] 

1. To pull or draw with great effort; to 
drag along with continued exertion, to 
haul along. 

There sweat, there strain, tug the laborious 


2. To pull; to pluck. 

— To ease the pain 

His tugg’d ears suffer'd with a strain. 

Hudibrat. 

TUG, v i To pull with great effort , as, to 
tua at the oar ; to tug against the atream. 

2. To labor, tostiive, to struggle. 

They long wrestled and strenuously tugged 
for their liberty, j Thu u wot elegant ] Huuv 

TUG, h. [G. xvg . ] A pull with the utmost 
effort. 

At the tug he tails — 

Vast ruins rouic along — Dry den 

2. A sort of carriage, used in some parts of 

England for conveying bavins or faggots 
and other things. Cyc. 

3. In some parts of Sew England , the traces 
of a harness arc called tugs. 

TUG'GKR, «. One who tugs, or pulls with 
great ettort. 

TUG'GING, ppt. Pulling or dragging with 
great exertion ; hauling. 

TUG'GINGLY, ado. With laborious pulling. 

Bailey. 

TUl'TION, a. [L. tuitio, from tueor, to see, 
behold, protect, &c. This verb is probably 
contracted from toga, Ir. trnghm. If so, 
it coincides with the Dan. tugt, education, 
tugter , to chastise, D. tugt, G. zuchL In 
this case, it coincides nearly with L. duco, 
to lead.] 

1 . Guardianship ; superintending care over 
a young person ; the particular watch and 
care of a tutor or guardian over his pupil 
or ward. 

2. Afore especially, instruction ; the act or 
business of teaching the various branches 
of learning. VT e place our children under 
the preceptors or academies for tuition. 
[This u now the common acceptation of the 
word.] 

3. The money paid for instruction. In our 
colleges, the tuition is from thirty to forty 
dollars a year. 

TULIP, n. [Fr. tuUpe; L. tulipa, It tuli- 
pano; Sp. tulipan; D. tulp; G. tulpe; 
Sw. tulpan; Dan. tulipan.] 

A plant and a flower of the genus Tulipa, 
of a great variety of colors, and much cul- 
tivated for its beauty. 

TU'LIP-TREE, n. An American tree bear- 
ing flowers resembling the tulip, of the , 
genus Lmodendroa. Also* a tree of th^l 
genus Magnolia. Lee. 


TUMT8LE, «. L [Sax. tumhian, to tumble, 
to dance; Sw. Bank, to foil, to tumble; 
Dan. tsmlsr, to shake, toss, reel, tumble ; 
Fr. testier ; Sp. tumbear, to tumble, roll, 
keel, as a ship, to throw down ; teinta, a 
tomb, a vault, a tumble or fall ; L. tumulus, 
tumultus, tumeo ; It. tomare, to foil ; tombo- 
lare, to tumble; W. twm u , a hillock. The 
sense of tumble is derivative, probably from 
that of roundneas, and this from swelling 
or turning.] 

1. To roll , to roll about by turning one way 

and the other ; as, a person in pain tumbles 
and tosses. Shah. 

2. To fall ; to come down suddenly and 
violently ; as, to tumble from a scaffold. 

3. To roll down. The stone of Sisyphus is 
said to have tumbled to the bottom, as soon 
as it was carried up the hill. jfdshson, 

4. T«> play mountebank tncks. Rowe. 

TUM'BLg e. L To turn over; to turn or 

throw about for examination or searching . 
sometimes with over; as, to tumble over 
books or papers , to tumble over clothes. 
[To tumble over in thought, is not ele- 
gant ] 

2 To disturb ; to rumple ; as, to tumble a 
bed. 

To tumble out, to throw or roll out ; as, 1 
tumble out casks from a store. 

To tumble down, to throw down carelessly. 

TUM’BLK, n. A foil V Estrange. 

TUM'BLED, pp. Rolled; disturbed; rum- 
pled , thrown down. 

TUM'BLER, n. One who tumbles; one who 
plays the tricks of a mountebank. Pope. 

2. A large dnnking glass. 

3. A variety of the domestic pigeon, so 

called from bis practice of tumbling or 
turning over in flight. It i* a short-bodied 
pigeon, of a plain color, black, blue or 
w hite. Cyr. 

4. A sort of dog, to called from his practice 
of tumbling before he attacks his prey. 

Strati. 

TUMBLING, ppr. Rolling about; foiling 
disturbing, rumpling. 

Tumbltng-home, in a ship , is the inclination 
of the top-sides from a perpendicular, to- 
wards the center of the ship ; or the part 
of a ship winch falls inward above the ex- 
treme breadth. Cye. Mar. Dit t. 

TUM'BLING-BAY, n. In a canal, on over- 
fall or weir. Cyc. 

TUM'BREL, n. [Fr. tombereau, from tim- 
ber. Scp Tumble.] 

1. A ducking stool for the punishment of 
scolds. 

2. A dung-cart. Turner. Taller. 

3. A cart or carriage with two wheels, 
which accompanies troops or artillery, for 
oonveying the tools of pioneers, cartridges 
and the Hko. 

TUM'BRIL, a. A contrivance of the basket 
kind, or a kind of cage of osiers, willows, 
foe. for keeping hay and other food for 
sheep. Cyc. 

TUMEFACTION, a. [L. tumefaeia, to 
make tumid. See Tumid.] 

The act or proosss of swelling or ruing into 
a tumor; a tumor; a swelling. 
TUMEFIED,/*, [hamlumfy.] Swelled; 
enlarged; as, a tumefied joint. Wiemm. 
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TUMEFY, v,t. [L. tmmgfuaio; I 
men, and fadoT] To swell, or emm to 
ewell. 

TUMEFY, r. L To swell; torfeetoatw- 

TIMEFYING , ppr. Swelling; rising in 
a tumor. 

TU'MID, a. [L. tumidus, from t ume o, to 
swell] 

1. Being swelled, enlarged or distended ; 
as, a tumid leg ; tumid flesh. 

2. Protuberant ; rising above the level 

So high ss heav'd the hmtd hills. MlDeu. 

3. Swelling in sound or sense; pompotq/; 
puffy; bombastic; folsely sublime ; aa, a 
fwmid expression ; a tumid style. Route. 

TU'MIDLY, adv. In a swelling form. 

TU'MIDNESS, a. A swelling or awolled 
state. 

TU'MITE, a. A mineral. [See Thtmmsr- 
stone.] 

TU'MOR, a, [L. from tumeo, to swell.] lu 
surgery, a swelling ; a morbid enlarge- 
ment of any part or tlio body ; a word of 
very comprehensive signification. 

tho morbid enlargement of a particular 
part, without being caused by inflamma- 
tion. Parr 

Any swelling which arises from the 
growth of distinct superfluous parts or 
substances, which did not make any part 
of tho original structure of the body, or 
from a morbid increase in tho bulk of 
other parts, which naturally and always 
existed in tho human frame. Cut 

The terra tumor is limited by Abcmetnj 
to such swellings as ariso from new pro- 
ductions, and includes only the sarcoma- 
tous and encysted tumors. Parr 

An encysted tumor is one which is form- 
ed in a membrane culled a cyst, connected 
with the surrounding parts by the neigh- 
boring cellular substance. There are also 
fatty tumors, called bpomatous or adipose, 
(adipose sarcoma,) formed by an accumu- 
lation of fat in a limited extent of tbo cel- 
lular substance. Cyc 

2. A fleeted pomp ; bombast in language , 
swelling words or expressions ; false mag* 
nifictnco or sublimity. [Little used.] 

Wotton. 

TU'MOREI), a. Distended ; swelled. 

TUMOROUS, a. Swelling; protuberant. ’ 
WtMm. 

2. Vainly pompous, bombastic; as language 
or style. [Little used.) B. Jonsou. 

TUMP, n. [infra.] A little hillock. 

TU M P, 9. t. [ W, tump, a round mass, a hil- 
lock , L. tumulus. See Tomb.] 

In gardening, to form a mass of earth or a 
hillock round a plant ; as, to tump teasel. 
[This English phrase is not used in Ame- 
rica, but it answers nearly to our hBMny. 
See Hdl . J 

TUMP'ED, pp. Surrounded with a kttleok 
of earth. 

TUMPING, ppr. Raising a mass of earth 
round a plant. 

TU'MULAK, a. [L. tumulus, a heap.] Con- 
sisting in a heap; formed or bring in a 
heap sr hillock. Pinkerton. 

TIPMULATE, r. i. To swell. [Nat in uee. j 

TUMULOS'ITY, a. [infra.] iSai 

Bailey. 
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TUN 

TlFMULOUS, 0. [L. ttmulons.] Pull of i 
hni.. Beaky. 

TU'MULT, n. [L. tumultos, a derivative 
from tomeo, to swell.] 

1. The commotion, disturbance or agitation 
of a multitude, usually accompanied with 
great noise, uproar and confusion of | 
voices. 

What meaneth the noise of this tumult f 
1 Sam. iv. 

Till in ioud tumult all the Greeks arose. 

Pope. 

2. Violent commotion or agitation with 

confusion of sounds ; as, the tumult of the 
'dements. , Spectator. 

3. Agitation; high excitement; irregular 
or confused motion ; as, the tumult of the 
spirits or passions. 

4. Bustle; stir. 

TU'MULT, v. i. To make a tumult; to be in 

great commotion. Milton. 

TUMU LT'UARILY, adv. [from tumul- 
tuary.'] In a tumultuary or disorderly 
manner. 

TUMULT'UAEINESS, ». Disorderly or 
tumultuous conduct; turbulence; dispo- 
sition to tumult. K. Charles. 

TUMULT'UARY, a. [Fr. tumultmire; from 
L. tumuUus. J 

1. Disorderly; promiscuous; confused ; os, 

a tumultuary conflict. K. Charles. 

2. Restless; agitated; unquiet 

Men who live without religion, live always 
in a tumultuary and restless state. Atterbury. 
TUMULT'UAl’E, « ». [L. tumultuo.] To 
make a tumult [ Not used.] South. 
TUMULTUA'TION, n. Commotion; ir- 
regular or disorderly movement, as, the 
tumultuation of the parts of a fluid. Boyle. 
TUMULT'UOUS, a. [Vr.tumultueux] Con- 
ducted with tumult; disorderly, as, a tu- 
multuous conflict, a tumultuous retreat 

2. Greatly agitated; irregular; noisy, con- 
fused ; as, a tumultuous assembly or meeting. 

3. Agitated; disturbed; as, a tumultuous 
.breast 

4. Turbulent ; violent ; as, a tumultuous 
speech. 

5. Full of tumult and disorder; at, a tu- 
multuous stare or city. Sidney. 

TUMULTUOUSLY, adv. In a disorderly 
manner ; by a disorderly multitude. 
TUMULT'UOUSNESS, n. The state of be- 
ing tumultuous ; disorder; commotion. 
TUN, n. [Sax. timna, Sw. tunna , a cask ; 
Fr. tonne, tonneau ; Ir. ionna ; Arm. Um- 
nell; Sp. & Port tonel, tonelada; G. 
tonne , 1). ton ; W. tynell, a barrel or tun. 
This word seems to be from the root of L. 
leneo, to hold, Gr. rum, to stretch, W. tyn, 
stretched, strained, tight, tyn&t i, to straiu, 
to tighten ; and this seems also to be the 
Sax. run, a town, for this word signifies 
also a garden, evidently from enclosing, 
and a class, from collecting or holding.] 

1. In a general sense, a large cask; an ob- 
long vessel bulging in the middle, like a 
pipe or punoheon, and girt with hoops. 

2. A certain measure for liquids, as for wine, 
oil, &c. 

3. A quantity of wine, consisting ( of two 
pipes or four hogsheads, or 252 gallons. 
In different countries, the tun differs in 
quantity. 

4. In commerce, the weight of twenty hun- 


dreds gross, each hundred consisting of 
ll2#.=2240/&. But by a law of Con- 
necticut, passed June 1827, gross weight 
is abolished, and a tun is the weight of 
2000/ft. It is also a practice in New 
York to sell by 2000 lb. to the tun. 

5. A certain weight by which the burden 
of a ship is estimated ; as, a ship of three 
hundred t uns, that is, a ship that will carry 
three hundred times two thousand weight 
Forty-two cubic feet are allowed to a tun. 

6. A certain quantity of timber, comdsting 

of forty solid feet if round, or fifty-four feet 
if square. Cyc. 

7. Proverbially, a large quantity. Shak. 

8. In burlesque, a drunkard. Dry den. 

0. At the end of names, tun, ton, or don, 
signifies town, village, or hill. 

TUN, v t. To put into casks. Bacon. Boyle. 
TU'NABLE, a. [from tune.] Harmonious ; 
musical. 

And tunable as sylvan pipe or song. Milton. 
2. That may be put in tune. 

TU'N ABLENESS, n. Harmony; melodi- 
ousness. 

TU'NABLY, ado. Harmoniously; musi- 
cally. € 

TUN'-BELLIED, a. [tun and beUy.] Hav- 
ing a large protuberant belly. Entick. 
TUN'-DISH, n. [ tun and dish.] A tunnel 
TUNE, n. [Fr. ton, It tuono; D. toon; W. 
ton ; Ir. tona ; L. tonus. It is a different 
spelling of tone, — which sec.] 

1. A series of musical notes in some parti- 
calffr measure, and consisting of a single 
series, for one voice or instrument, the ef- 
fect of which is melody ; or a union of two 
or more series or parts to be sung or play- 
ed in concert, the effoct of which is har- 
mony. Thus we say, a merry tune, a 
lively tune, a grave tune, a psalm tune, a 
martial tune. 

2. Sound ; note. Shak. 

3. Harmony ; order ; concert of parts. 

A continual parliament I thought would but 
keep the commonweal in tunc. K. Charles. 

4. The state of giving tho proper sounds, 
as when we say, a harpsichord is in tune ; 
that it, when tne several chords are of that 
tension, that each gives its proper sound, 
and the sounds of all are at duo intervals, 
both of tones and semitones. 

5. Proper state for use or application ; right 
disposition ; fit temper or humor. The 
mind is not in tune for mirth. 

A child will learn three times m fast when 
he U in tune, as he will when he is dragged to 
his task. Locke. 

TUNE, ». t. To put into a state adapted to 

J iroduoo the proper sounds ; as, to tune a 
orte-piano ; to tune a violin. 

Tune your harps. Dry den 

2. To sing with melody or harmony. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
^lelodious murmurs, warbling tune hi* praise. 

Milton. 

So we say of birds, they tune their notes j 
or lays. 

3. To put into a state proper for any pur- 
pose, or adapted to produce a particular 
effect. [Little need.] Shak. 

TUNE, v, i. To iorm one sound to another, j 
While tuning to the waters’ fell j 

The small birds sang to her. Drayton. \ 
2. To utter inarticulate harmony with the 


TURNED, pp. Uttered melodiously or har- 
moniously; put in order to produce Use 
proper sounds. 

TU'NEFyL, a. Harmonious; melodious; 
musical, as, tuneful notes; ton^fisl birds. 

Milton. Dry den. 
TU'NELESS, a. Unmusical; unharmonious. 
2. Not employed in making music ; as, a 
tuneless harp. 

TU'NER, n. One who tunes. Shak. 

2. One whose occupation is to tune musical 
instruments. 

TUNG, n. A name given by the Indians to 
a small insect, called by the Spaniards 
pique, which inserts its eggs within the 
human skin; an insect very troublesome 
in the East and West Indies. Cyc. 

TUNG, ft. [Sax. runs, tunga ; Goth, tugga ; 
Sw. tonga; Dan. lunge ; D. tong ; G. 
xunge. The common orthography, tongue, 
is incorrect] 

In man, the instrument of taste, and the chief 
instrument of speech. [See Tongue.] 
TUNG 'STATE, ft. A salt formed of tung- 
stenic acid and a base. 

TUNG'STEN, n. [Sw. & Dan. tung, heavy, 
and sten, stone.] 

In mineralogy, a mineral of a yellowish or 
grayish white color, of a lamellar struc- 
ture, and infiisible by the blowpipe. It 
occurs massive or crystalized, usually in 
octahedral crystals. Tus is an ore. The 
saiqe name is given to the metal obtained 
from this ore. This metal is procured in 
small panes as fine as sand, of a strong 
metallic luster, an iron gray color, ana 
slightly agglutinated. It is one of the 
hardest of the metals, and very brittle. 

Fourcroy. Cyc. 
TUNGSTEN'TG, a. Pertaining to or pro- 
cured from tungsten. 

TU'N 1C, «. [Fr. tumque; L. tunica. See 
Town and Tun.] 

1. A kind of waistcoat or imder garment 
worn by men in ancient Rome and the 
east, in the later ages of the republic, 
the tunic was a long garment with bIccv es. 

Cyc. 

2. Among the religious, a woolen shirt or 

under garment. Cyc. 

3. Pn anatomy, a membrane that covers or 

composes some part or organ; as, tlie 
tunics or coats of the eve; the tonics of 
tlie stomach, or the membranous and mus- 
cular layers which compose it. Cyc. 

4. A natural covering ; an integument ; as, 
the tonic of a seed. 

Tlie tonic of the seed, is the arillus , a 
covering attached to the base only of the 
seed, near the hilum or scar, and envelop- 
ing the rest of the seed more or less com- 
pletely and closely. Cyc. 

TU'NICATED, a. In botany, covered with 
a tunic or membranes ; coated , as a stem. 
A tunicated bulb, is one composed of nume- 
rous concentric coats, as an onion. Mar tyn. 
TU'NICLE, ». [from funic.] A natural co- 
vering; an integument. Ray. Bentley. 
TU'NING, ppr. Uttering harmoniously or 
melodiously ; putting in due order for 
piking the proper sounds. 
TUNING-FORK, ft. A steel instrument 
consisting of two prongs and a handle ; 
used for tuning instruments. " * 
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tuning-hammer, «. a* 

for tuning instruments unsafe. flu sl y . 
TUKK'ER, a. (6. Am aim, to dip.] The 
(tinkers an a religious sect in Pennsyivs- 
nia, of German origin, resembling English 
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NA6E, a. [from ton.] The amount of] 
Anna that a ship vffl carry ; the content or 
burden of a ship. A ship pays duty 
cording to her homag e. 

X The duly charged on shins according to 
their burden, or the number of tuns at 
which they are rated. V. Stater' La**. 

X A duty laid on liquors according to their 
measure. Cyc. 

4. A duty paid to mariners by merchants 
tar unloading their ships, after a rate by 
the tun. Cyc. 

1. The whole amount of shipping, estimated 
by the tuns. 

TUNNEL, n. [Fr. tomuUe.] A vessel with 
a broad mouth at one end, and a pipe or 
tube at the other, for conveying liquor 
into casks. 

of smoke ; called generally a funnel. 

3. A laige subterraneous arch through a 
hUI for a canal and the passage of boats. 
Smaller drains or culverts are also called 
tuunele. Cyc. 

TUNNEL, v. t. To form like a tunnel ; as, to 
tunnel fibrous plants into nests. Derht 

2. To catch in a net called a tunnel-net 

3. To form with net-work. Derkam. 

TUNNEL-KILN, «. A lime-kiln in which 

coal is burnt, as distinguished from a Jtam, 
kiln, in which wood or peat is used. Cyc. 

TUNNEL-NET, a. A net with a wide 
mouth at one end and narrow at the other. 

TUNNEL-PIT, n. A shaft sunk from 
top of the ground to the level of 
tended tunnel, for drawing up the earth 
and stones. 

TUNNING, ppr. Putting ii to casks. 

TUNNY, a. (It tonno ; Fr. than; G, 

/ tch ; L. tkynnut.] 

fish of the genus Scomber, the Spanish 
mackerel. The lamest weigh upwards of 
four hundred pounds. # Cyc. 

TUP, n. A ram. {Local] 

TUP, v. t. [Gr. rvwrw.1 To butt, as a ram. 
{Local.] 

2. To cover, aa a nun. [Local] 

TU'PELO, n. A tree of the genus Nyssa. 

Drayton. Mean. 
TUP- MAN, a. A man who dealt In tups. 
[Local] 

TUR'BAN, a. [Ar.] A head dress wore by 
the Orientals, consisting of a cap, and a< 
sash of fine linen or taffeta artfully wound 
round it in plaits. The oap is red or 
green, roundish on the top, and quilted 
with cotton. The sash or the Turks is 
White linen ; that of the Persians is red 
woolen. Cyc. 

X In co ne koloa y , the whole set of whirls of 
aahelL Cyc. 

TUR'BANED, a. Wearing a turban ; as, a 
tu r banad Turk. Skai. 

TOMAN-SHELL, n. In natural hktary, 
ageausaf shell* or rather of eeaurehiae, 
(mddmdmmtm,) of a hemispheric or sphe? 
retrial ehope, Dm Gdarie eitimn. 

Vou IL 
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TOMAN-TOP, a. A pint «f ths genus 
Hsive&a; a kind of fugue or mushroom. 

Cye. 

TUMARY, a. [from turf; L a fori a ad , tor. 
bnHm.) 

1. In lew, aright of digging turf on another 
man's land. Chatman ef turburu, is the 
Hberty which a tenant enjoys of digging 
turf on the lord's waste. 

2. The place where turf is dng. Cowel 
TUREID, e. [L. turbidut , from turbo, to 

disturb, that is, to stir, to turn.) 

Properly, having the lees disturbed ; but in 
a more general sense, muddy ; foul with 
extraneous matter ; thick, not clear 
of liauidt of any kind; as, turbid water; 
turbid wine. Streams nmningou day ge- 
nerally appear to be turbid. This is often 
foe ease srith foe river Seine. 
TUMIDLY, ado Proudly; haughtily; a 
Lalinim. [Not m we.] Young. 

TtTR’BIDNESS, a. Muddiness; foulness. 
TURBIL'LION, a. [Fr. tombilkm.] A 
whirl , a vortex. Spectator. 

TUR'BINATE, \ a. [L. turbinatue, formed 
Tun'd N ATED , ) like a top, from ter&o, 
turben, a top.] 

1. In condunogy, spiral, or wreathed coni- 

cally from a larger base to a kind of apex ; 
as, turbinated shells Cue. 

2. In botany, shaped like a top or cone In- 

verted , narrow at foe base, and broad at 
foe apex ; o», a turbinated germ, nectary or 
pericarp. Lee. 

3. Whirling. [Little need.] 
TURBINATION, a. The act of spinning 

or whirling, as a top. 

TUR'BINITK, In. A petrified shell of the 
TUR'BITE, / turbo kind. 

Cue. Kirwan. 

TURNIT, n. A variety of the domestic pi- 
geon, remarkable for its short beak ; called 
by the Dutch kort-bek, short beak. 

Cyc. Ed. En cyc. 
2. The turbot. Cyc. 

TUR'BITH, In. A root brought from the 
TUR'PETH, / East Indies, particularly 
from Camhaya, Surat and Goa, or from 
Ceylon. It is the cortical part of the root 
of a species of Convolvulus. That sold in 
foe shop* is a longiah root, of foe thick- 
ness of foe finger, resinous, heavy, and of | 
a brownish hue without, but whitish with- 
in. It is cathartic. Cyc 

Turbith or turpetk mineral, is the yellow 
precipitate of mercury, called sometimes 
yellow subsulphate of mercury, or sub- 
deutosulphate. I be. 

TUR'BOT, n. [Fr.l A fish of foe genus 
Pleuronectes, [fishes which swim on the 
aide.] It grows to foe weight of twenty 
or thirty pounds, and is much esteemed 
by epicures. • 

TUR'fltJLENCE,\o. [See Turbulent.] A 
TllR'BULENCY, ) disturbed state; tu- 
mult; conforion ; as, the turbulence of the 
times; turbulence in political offers. 

Milton. 

2. Disorder or tumult of the passions; ss, 

turbulence at mind. Dryden. 

3. Agitation; tumultuousness ; aa, t*rb%- 

lenee of Mood. Swift. 

4. IKmnririan to resist authority; iasubor-j 
dbatfea; as, the turbulence of su b jects. | 
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TUMULENT, «. (L 
turbo, to disturb.] 

1. Disturbed; agitated ; tuamltoUtoj Wag 

in violent commotion; as, 


And foil of peaq^aesTtost sad torto l mt 


The tur b ulen t mirth of wine. _ . 

2. Restless; unquiet; refractory; di sp osed 
to hnubonlinsuoa and dlsordar; as, turbu- 
lent spirits. 

3, Producing commotion. 

Whose heads that turbulent liquor fills wtfo 


TUR’BULENTLY, ode. Tumultuously; 
with violent agitation ; with refr a cto rin ess. 

TUR'CISM, n. The religion of the Turks. 

TURF, a. [8ax. tj pc ; D. turf; G. fir Sw. 
torf ; Fr. tourbe ; fr. torn, a dod. The 
word seems to signify a collection, a mass, 
or perhaps an excrescence.] 

1 . That upper stratum of earth and vegeta- 
ble mold, which is filled with the roots of 
grass and other small plants, so as to ad- 
here and form a kina of mat. This is 
otherwise called eward and tod. 

2. Peat; a peculiar kind of blackish, fibrous, 
vegetable, earthy substance, used asfirel. 

[Dryden and Addison wrote turfs, in foo 
plural. But when turf or peat is out into 
•mall pieces, foe practice now is to call 
them turvei. j 

3. Race-ground; or horse-racing. 

The tumors of the turf ate all our own. 

TURF, v. t. To cover with turf or sod; ss, 
to turf o bank or the border of a terreoe. 

TURF'-COVKRED, a. Covered with turf. 

Toole. 

TURF-DRAIN, n. A drain filled with turf 
peat. Cyc. 

TURFED, pp. Covered with turf or green 
sod. 

TURF-HF.DftF., n. A hedge or fence form- 
ed with turf and plants or different kinds. 

Cye. 

TURF'-HOUSE, ». A house or shed form- 
ed of turf, common in the north ernparts 
of F.umpe, Cyc. Toake. 

TURF'INESS, n. [(tom turfy.] The s tote 
of abounding with turf, or or having foe 
consistence or quail ties of turf. 

TURFING.ppr. Covering with turf 

TURFING, n. The operation of laying 
down turf or covering with turf 

TURFING-IRON, n. An implement for 


paring off turf. 
TURF 


RFING-SPADE, a. An Inatreiwtot for 
under-cutting turf, when marked out by 
the plow. Cye. 

TURF-MOSS, a. A tract of turiy, meeey, 
or boggy land. Cye. 

TURF'-SPADE, e. A spade for cutting and 
digging turf longer and narrower than foe 
common spade. Cue. 

TURF% a. Abounding with torf 
2. Bavins the qualities of torf' 
TUR'6ENT, a. [L. targem, frena burgee, to 
swell.] 

Swettjng; tumid; rising brie a tumor or 
pu» state; as, wheu tot bmmm are bar- 
geuL Qua, efbbe Toagne. 

TOROEfi'CENCE, \n.[L. bu rg m —0 ) The 
TUR6E&CEMCY, I Ji* rfArefifog. 
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2. The state of being swelled. Brown. 

3. Empty pompousness ; inflation; bombast 
TUR'6 xD, «. [L. turgidus, from tmrgeo, to 1 

swell.! 

1 . Swelled; bloated; distended beyond He 
natural state by some internal agent or ex- 
pansive force. 

A bladder held by thcTflre grew turgid. 

Boyle. 

More generally , the word is applied to 
an enlarged part of the body ; as, a turgid 
limb. 

2. Tumid; pompous; inflated; bombastic; 

aa, a turgid style ; a turgid manner of talk- 
ing. Watte. 

TURGID'ITY, n. State of being swelled , 
tumidness. 

TUR'&IDLY, adv. With swelling or empty 

tJrSiDNESS, n. A swelling or swelled 
state of a thing ; distention boyond its na- 
tural state by some internal force or agent, 
as in a limb. 

2. Pompousness ; inflated manner of writing 
or speaking; bombast, as, the turgidneei 
of language or style. 

TURION lF'EROUS, o. [L. furio, a shoot, 
and fero, to bear ] Producing shoots. 

Barton. 

TURKEY, \ n. f As this fowl was not brought 
TURKY, / from Turkey, it would be 
more correct to write the name turky.] 

A large fowl, the Melcagris gaUopavo, a dis- 
tinct genus. It is a native of America, 
and its flesh furnishes most delicious food. 
Wild turkies abound in the forests of 
America, and domestic turkies are bred in 
other countries, as well as in America. 
TURKEY-STONE,*. Another name of the 
oil-stone, from Turkey. 

TURK'OIS, ft. [ Fr . turquoise ; from Tur- 
key.'] 

A mineral, called also calaite, brought from 
the east; of a bdautifUl light green color, 
bccurring in thin layers, or in rounded 
masses, or in reniform masses, with a bo- 
try oidol surface. It is susceptible of a high 
polish, and is used in jewelry. It la usually 
written in the French manner. 

TURK ’8-CAP, n. A plant of the genus Li- 
liura. 

TURK ’8-HEAD, n. A plant of the genus 
Cactus. 

TURK’S-TURBAN, n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Ranunculus. 

TURM, a. [L. turna.] A troop. [ATot Ess- 
gUsh.] Milton. 

TUR'mALIN, n. An eleotrlc stone. [See 
Tourmalin.] 

TUR'MERIC, n. [It. turtumaalio. Thom- 
son says, Sans. & Pen. «ur, yellow, and **»- 
rich, pepper.] 

Indian saffron; a medicinal root brought 
from the East Indies, the root of the Cur- 
cuma longs. It is externally grayish, but 
internally of a deep lively yellow or saffron 
color. It has a sngfet aromatic small, and 
a bitterish, slightly aorid taste. It is used 
for dyeing, ana in some cases, as. a medi- 
cine. This name is sometimes given to 
the blood-root of Amsrioa. Cye. Bigelow. 
TURMOIL', w. [I know not the origin of 
this word; but It is probably from the root 
of the L turbo, turbo, forma, or of turn.] 


Disturbance; tumult; harassing labor; trou- 
ble; molestation by tumult. 

There I’ll rest, si after much tu r m o il 

A Hosed soul doth In Elysium. Sink. 
TURMOIL', v. t. To harass with oemmo- 
tkm. 

It Is her fhtal misfortune — to be miserably 
tossed and turmoUtd with these storms of aflic- 
tkm. Spenser. 

2. To disquiet; to weary. Milton. 

TURMOIL', v. i. To be disquieted ; to be in 
commotion. MiUonA 

TURN, v . t. [Sax. eujinan, tyjinaa; L. 
tomo; Gr. rofsow; Fr. toumer; Arm. tor- 
netn / It tomo , awheel, L. tumue; tor- 
niare, to turn ; tornare, to return ; tome are, 
tomire , to turn, to fence round, to tilt ; tor- 
niamento, tournament; Sp. tomo, tomear ; 
G. tumier, a tilt ; Sw. tomera, to run tilt, 
Dan. turner er ; W. turrn, turn, from tur, a 
turning ; Gaelic, tuma , a spinning wheel; 
tumoir, a turner. This is probably a de- 
rivative verb from the root of At. \ j 
daura, to turn. Class Dr. No. 3, ana see 
No. 15 13. 18. 88.] 

1 . To cause to move in a circular course ; 
as, to turn a wheel ; to turn a spindle; to 
turn the body. 

2. To change or shift sides; to put the up- 
per side downwards, or one side in the 

E lace of the other. It is said a hen turns 
er eggs often when sitting. 

3. To alter, as a position. 

Expert 

When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 
of battle. Milton. 

4. To cause to preponderate; to change the 
state of a balance ; as, to turn the scale. 

Dry den. 

5. To bnng the inside out; as, to turn a 
coat. 

6. To alter, as the posture of the body, or 
direction of the look. 

The monarch turns him to hia royal guest 
Pope. 

7. To form on a lathe; to make ronnd. 

8. To form ; to shape ; used in the partici- 
ple ; os, a body finely turned. 

His limbs now turn'd. Pope. 

9. To change ; to transform ; as, to fans evil 
to good ; to turn goods into money. 
Impatience turns an ague into a fever. 

Taylor. 

I pray thee, turn the counsel of Ahithophel 
into foolishness. 2 Sam. xv. 

10. To metamorphose ; as, to turn a worm 
into a winged insect 

11, To alter or change, as color; as, to turn 

n il to blue. 

o change or alter in any manner ; to 
vary. Shale. 

13. To translate; as, to far* Greek into 
English. 

* — Who turns a Persian tale fix half a crown. 

Pope. 

14. To change, as the manner of writing ; 
as, to turn proa* into verse. 

15. To change, as from one opinion or party 
to another; as, to fans one from a tory 
to a whig ; to torn a Mohammedan or a 
pagan to a Christian. 

16. To change in regard to inclination or 
^temper. 

Turn thee to me, and have mercy upon me. 

PS. xxv. 


17. To change or altar from one ptt ipaa e or 
Affect to another. 

God will make these evils too oc c as ion of 
greater good, by turning them toearadvan- 

18. To transfer. 

Therefore be slew him, and turned toe king- 
dom to David. 1 Chron. *. 

19. To cause to nauseate or lothe ; as, to 
turn the stomach. 

20. To make giddy. 

Eastern prleets in giddy circles run, 

And turn their heads to imitate toe aim. 

Pope- 

21. To infatuate ; to make mad, wild or en- 
thusiastic ; as, to turn the brain. Addison. 

22*. To change direction to or from any 
point ; as, to turn the eyes to the heavens ; 
to turn the eyes from a disgusting spec- 
tacle. 

23. To direct by a change to a certain pur- 
pose or object; to direct, ae the inclina- 
tion, thoughts or mind. I have turned my 
mind to the subject. 

My thoughts are turn'd on peace. Addison. 

24. To revolve ; to agitate in the mind. 

Turn those ideas about in your mind. 

Watts 

25. To bend from a perpendicular direction ; 
as, to funs the edge of an instrument. 

26. To move from a direct course or strait 
line ; to cause to deviate ; as, to turn a 
horse from the road, or a ship from her 
course. 

27. To apply by a change of use. 

When the passage is open, land will be turn- 
ed most to cattle. Temple 

28. To reverse. 

The Lord thy God will turn thy captivity, 
and have compassion upon thee. Deut. xxx. 

29. To keep passing and changing in the 
course of trade ; as, to turn money or stock 
two or three times in the year. 

30. To adopt the mind ; chiefly in the par- 
ticiple. 

He was perfectly well turned for trade. 

Addison 

31. Tomake add; to sour; as, to turn ci- 
der or wine ; to turn milk. 

32. To persuade to renounce an opinion ; to 
dissuade from a purpose, or cause to change 
silica. You cannot turn a firm man. 

To turn aside, to avert. 

To tom away, to dismiss from service, to 
discard ; as, to turn assay a servant 
2. To avert; as, to turn away wrath or evil. 
To turn back, to return ; as, to turn back 
goods to the seller. [Little used.] Shak. 
To tom down, to fold or double down. 

To turn in, to fold or double ; as, to turn m 
the edge of cloth. 

To turn off, to dismiss conttflkptuouriy ; as, 
to tom offs sycophant or parasite. 

2. To give over; to resign. We am not so 
wholly fumed qfft om that reversion. 

3. To divert; to defleet ; as, to tom qf the 
thoughts from serious subjects. 

To be turned of, to be advanced beyond; 
as, to be turned of sixty-six. 

To turn out, to drive out; to expel; as, to 
tom a family cat of doors, ores* of the 
boose. 

t To put to pasture; as cattle or home. 

To tur* oust, to change sides ; to roll over. 

2. To transfer; as, to tom mr a bariums 
to another hand. 
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other; as, to tom am » oeMordeaw. 


1 To ©vemet 

To tom to, to kave recourse to. 

“ ' ' '4m may be to r md to on 
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T » tom upon, to retort ; to throw beck; u, 
to tom the argument! of an opponent 
upon himself Atterbury. 

To turn, the buck, to flee ; to retreat Exod. 
xxiii. 

To tom tie back upon, to quit with con- 
tempt; to forsake. 

To tom tk* die or die*, to change fortune. 
TURN, v. s. To move round ; to have a cir- 
cular motion; as, a wheel toms on its 
axis; a spindle toms on a pivot; a man 
toms on his heel. 

2. To be directed. 

The understanding toms inwards on itself, 
sad reflects on its own operations. Locke. 

3. To show regard by directing the look 
wards any thing. 

Turn mighty monarch, tom this way i 
Do not refuse to hoar. Dryden. 

4. To move the body round. He turned to 
me with a smile. 

5. To move; to change posture. Let your 
body be at rest , do not turn in the least. 

6. To deviate ; as, to turn from the road or 
course. 

7. To alter ; to be changed or transformed; 
as, wood tunu to stone , water turns to 
ice , one color turns to another. 

8. To become by change ; as, the for of cer- 
tain animals turns in winter. 

Cygnets from gray tom white. Bacon. 

9. To change aides. A man in a fever turns 

often. Swift. 

10. To change opinions or parties ; as, to 
torn Christian or Mohammedan. 

11. To change the mind or conduct. 

Turn from thy fierce wrath. Exod. xxxii. 

12. To change to acid ; as, milk turns sud- 
denly during a thunder storm. 

13. To be brought eventually ; to result or 
terminate in. This trade has not turned 
to much account or advantage. The ap- 
plication of steam toms to good account, 
both on land and water. 

14. To depend on for decision. Ths* ques- 
tion turns on a single fact or point 

15. To become giddy. 

I’ll look no more, 

Lest my brain tarn. Shak. 

16. To change a course of life ; to repent 
Turn ye, tons ye from your evil ways, tot 

why will ye die t Esek. xxxiii. 

17. To change the course or direction ; as, 
the tide toms. 

To tom about, to move the foe to another 

T^otorn m wop, to deviate. 

3. To deport from ; to forsake. 

3b tom m, to bend inwards. 

2. To enter for lodgings or setertainment 
Gan. aiv- 

3. To 00 to bed. 

3W tom of, to be diverted; to deviate from 
a course. The road toms eg Vo the left. 

To tom on or into*, to reply or retort 
2. To depend mt 

To tom out, i» move from itsplaoe, as a 
bane. „ j 

2. To bond outwards ; to project 


3. To rise from bod ; afoot to © 
fttomessr, to tarn Ante rid* to ride; to 
rdl ; to tumble. <• 

2. To change side# or parties. 

To turn to, to bs directed; as, the needle 
toms to the magnetic pole. 

To turn under, to beod or be folded down- 
wards. 

7b turn up, to bend or be doubled upwards. 
TURN, a. The act of turning ; movement 
or motion in a circular direction, whether 
horuontally, vertically or otherwise ; a re- 
volution ; as, the turn of a wheel 
2. A winding; a meandering course ; 
bend or bending ; as, the tom of a river. 


3. A walk to and fro. 

1 will take a turn in your garden. Dryde w. 

4. Change; alteration; vicissitude ; at, the 
fume and varieties of passions. Hooker. 

Too well the ferns of mortal chance I know. 

fl. Successive course. 

Nobleness and bounty— which virtues had 
their turn* in the king's nature. Bacon. 

6. Manner of proceeding ; change of direc- 
tion. This affair may take a different tom 
fr&n that which we expect. 

7. Chance; bap; opportunity. 

Every one has s fair furs to be as great as 

be pleases. CclUer . 

8. Occasion ; incidental opportunity. 

An old dog falling from his speed, was loaded 

at every turn with blows and reproaches. 

L’Kttrangi. 

9. Time at which, by suorcssive vicissitudes, 
any thing is to be had or done. They take 
each other’s turn. 

Hn turn will come to laugh at you again. 

De n ham, 

10. Action of kindness or malice. 

Thanks are half lost when good toms are de- 
lay'd. Fairfax. 

Some malicious natures place their delight in 
doing ill toms. L' Exirnng*. 

11. Reigning inclination or course. Religion 
is not to be adapted to the tom and fashion 
of the age. 

12. A step off the ladder at the gallows. 

Butler. 

13. Convenience; occasion; purpose; exi- 
gence ; as, this will not serve his turn. 

Clarendon, Temple. 

14. Form; cast; shape; manner; fa a li- 
teral or figurative sense ; at, the tom of] 
thought ; a man of a sprightly turn fa con- 
versation. 

Tbs tom of his thoughts and expression is 
on harmonious. Dryden. 

Female virtues art of a d o m esti c tom. 

Additnn. 

The Roman poets, in their description of a 
beautiful man, often mention the turn at his 
neck and arms. AdMtan. 

16. Manner of arranging words fa s sen- 
tence. 

16. Change; new position of thirus. “Some 
evil happens at every turn of affairs. 

17. Change of direction, as, the tom of the 
tide fom flood to ebb. 

18. One round of a rope or cord. 

19. In wtofo, a pit sank in etwee part of a 

drift Cue. 

30. Tarn or tourn, In law. The sherifi 
tamfoacowt of record, bald by toe sheriff 
twice a year in every hundred within his 
etna*. 


T If ^ 

By tome, «* aft* a n e+ bet ; tdteroatsly. 
They aarist tank oto* 6# ton* 

S. At interval*. 

They fret by tone the bitter cheaper , 

To take toms, to take each other's jileora 

TUiW-B&CH, *. [tern and fotojtj A 
kind of iron lathe. Motto*. 

TURN'CflAT, n. [turn and coot] Oat who 
forsakes his party or principle!. Shak, 
TURN 'ED, pp. Moved in a cirole; changed. 
TUR'NKP, n. [a compound of tor, round, 
and Sax. nwpc, L. nopu*. a tumep.] 

A bulbous root or plant of the genus fhas- 
■ica, of great value for food ; fin esculent 
root of several varieties. 

TURN'ER, n. One whoso occupation la to 
form things with a lathe ; one who turns. 
TURN'ERITE, «. A rare mineral occur- 
ring fa small crystals of a yellowish brown 
odor, externally brilliant and translucent. 

Phillip*. 

TURN'ERY, rt. The art of forming into u 
cylindrical shape by the lathe. 

2. Things made by a turner or in the lathe. 
TURN'INO, opr. Moving fa acircle; chan- 
ging; winding. 

JRN'INO, m. A winding; a bending 
course; flexure; meander. 

2. Deviation from the way or proper eourso. 
TURN'INGNESS, n. Quality of turning ; 

tergiversation. [Not in sue.] Sidney. 
TURN 'KEY, ii. A person who has charge 
of the keys of a prison for opening and 
fastening the doors. 

TURNTIKE, n. [tern and pike.] Strict!), 
a frame consisting of two bars crossing 
each other at right angles, and turning on 
a postorpin, to hinder the passage of beauts, 
but admitting a person to pass between the 
arms. 

2. A gate set across a road to stop travelers 
and carriage* till toll is paid for keepingthe 
road in repair. 

3. A turnpike road. 

4. In military again, a beam flUed frith 

spikes to obstruct passage. «*• 

TURN'PIKE, v. t. To form, as a road, in 
the manner of a turnpike road ; to throw 
the path of a rood into • rounded form. 

Med, Rope*. 

TURNTIKE-ROAD, ft. A road on wftob 
turnpikes or toU-gatw are established by 
law, and which are made, and kept in re- 
pair by the toll collected from traveler* or 
passengers who use the road. Cue. 

TURN'SERVING, «, (tom and eerve,} toa 
act or practice of serving one’s turn or pro- 
moting private interest Boom. 

TURN '-SICK, ft. [tom and Bek.'] Giddy. 


TURN 'SOLE. ft. [tom and L. the atm.} 
A plant of the genua HeHotropfom, to 
named because its flower is s up p o eefr to 
turn towards the sun. 

TURN'SPIT, a. [tom and epU.] Am 
hottmuaspH. 

Hfa lordship W his as^esty*s tern ss fr . Barite. 

2. A variety of the dog, ee eaBad fom tom- 

TU&'Smk * [tom «*#*.] Atom- 
pike fai a foot-path. Gear. 

TURNTTCWE, «. [tomewdstesu.] Am, 
““ ^ n ft detow el , fo Triapamrt 
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tall*, a little larger than an English black 
bird. This bird takes its name from its 
practice of turning up small stones in search 
of insects. Cyc. 

TUft'PENTINE, *. [L. terebmthma ; 8p. 
& It tremeniim ; Gt. terpentin. I know not 
the origin of this word ; the first syllable 
may coincide with the root of ter.] 

A transparent resinous substance, flowing 
naturally or by incision from several spe- 
cies of trees, as from the pine, larch, fir, 
Ac. Common turpentine is of about the 
consistence of honey ; but there are seve- 
ral varieties. C 

TUR'PENTINE-TREE, u. A tree of 
genus Pistacia, which produces not only 
its proper fruit, but a kind of horn which 
grows on the surface of it* leaves. This 
is found to he an excrescence, the effect of J 
the puncture of an insect, and is produced 
in the same manner as the galls of other 
plants. Cyc. 

TURPITUDE, ». [Fr. from L. turpitudo, 
from turpis, foul, base.] 

1. Inherent baseness or vfieness of principle 
in the human heart ; extreme depravity. 

2. Baseness or vileness of words or actions; 

shameful wickedness. South. 

TUR’REL, n. A tool used by coopers. 

Shertoaod. 

TUR'RET, n. [L. turrie.] A little tower; 
a small eminence or spire attached to a 
building and rising above it. 

And lift her turrets nearer to the iky. Pope. 

2. In the art of war , movable turrets, used 
formerly by tne Romans, were buildings 
of a square form, consisting of ten or even 
twenty stories, and sometimes one hundred 
and twenty cubits high, moved on wheels. 
They were employed in approaches to a 
fortified place, for carrying soldier*, engines, 
ladders, casting-bridges and other necessa- 
ries. Cyc. 

TUR'RETED, o. Formed like a tower; as, 
a turreted lamp. Bacon. 

2.. Furnished with turrets. 

TUR'RILITE, «>. 'The fossil remains of a 
spiral multilocular shell Ed. Encyc. 

TURTLE, n. [Sax. id.; Fr. tourtereUe; 
L. turiur; Gaelic, turtuir; It tortora, tor- 
tola, tortorclla.] 

1. A fowl of the genus Columba; called 

also the turtle dove, and turtle pigeon. It 
is a wild species, frequenting the thickest 
parts of the woods, and its note is plaintive 
and tender. Ed. Eneyc. 

2. The name sometimes given to the com- 


tooth of certain rapacious, carnivorous or 
fighting animals; as. the tests of the hoar. 

TUSK, «. i. To gnash the teeth, as a boar. 
[06*.] B.Jonton. 

TUSK'ED, \ a. Furnished with tusks ; as, 

TUSKY, / the testy boar. Dryden. 

TUB'S LE, ft. A struggle ; a conflict \Vuir 
“ "See Touted] 

\ »i. A tuft of grass or twigs. 
TUS'SOC, ) [Ob*.-] Grew. 

TUT, an exclamation, used for checking or 
rebuking. 

TUT, n. An imperial ensign of a golden 
globe with a cross on it. 

Tut bargatn, among miners, a bargain by 
the lump. [Qu. L. totes.] Cyc. 

TUTELAGE, n. [from L. tutela, protection, 
from tutor, to defend.] 

1. Guardianship ; protection ; applied to the 
person protecting ; as, the king's right of j 
seignory and tutelage. Bacon. 

f. State of ' ‘ 


3. The name given to the large sea-tortoise. 

Cyc. 

TURTLE-DOVE, n. A species of the genus 
Columba. [See Turtles 

TURTLE-SHELL, it [terlfc anddett.1 A 
shell a beautiftil species of Murex ; also, 
tortoise-shell. 

TUS'CAN, a. Pertaining to Tuscany in 
Italy; anepithetgiventooneof the orders 
of columns, the most ancient and simple. 

TUS'CAN, n. An order of oolumns. 

TUSH, an exclamation, indicating check, 
rebuke or contempt. Tush, tush, ,uever 
tall me such a story as that 

TUSH, a. [Sax. tux.] A tooth. 

TUSK, ft. [Sax. tux.] The long painted 


TUTELAR, \ o. [L. tutelaris, supra.] 
TUTELARY,) - * 


‘ being under a guardian. 

* ' [L. tutelaris , , ^ 

Having the guardianship 
or charge of protecting a person or a thing; 
guardian; protecting; as, tetelory genu ; 
tutelary goddesses. Temple. Dryden. 
TUTENAG, n. The Chinese name ofxink. 
Sometimes the word is used to denote a 
metallic compound brought from China, 
called Chinese copper or white copper, con- 
sisting of copper, sink and iron. 

Cyc. Fourcroy. 
TUTOR, n. [L. from tueor , to defend ; Fr. 
tuteurj 

1. In the civil law, a guardian ; one who has 
the charge of a child or pupil and his 
estate. 

2. One who has the care of instructing 
another in various branches or in any 
branch of human learning. Some gentle- 
men employ a tutor to teach in their fami- 
lies, others to attend a son in his travels. 

3. In universities and colleges, an officer or 
member of some hall, who has the charge 
of instructing the students in the sciences 
and other branches of learning. 

In the American colleges, tutors are gra- 
duates selected by the governors or trustees, 
for the instruction of undergraduates of the 
three first years. They are usually officers 
of the institution, who have a share, with 
the president and professors, in the govern- 
ment of the students. 

TUTOR, v. t To teach ; to instruct Shah. 

2. To treat with authority or seventy. 

3. To correct 
TUTORAGE, ft. In the civil law, guardian- 
ship ; the charge of a pupil and his estate. 
In France, tutorage does not expire till the 
puffil is twenty-five years of age. 

2. The authority or solemnity of a tutor. 


T*E 

TUTTI, ft. [L.to&1 In Italian awai* a tit- 
ration for all to play in foil canoest. 
TUTTY, N. [It teste; Low L. totes.] An 
argillaceous ore of sink, found fat Persia, 
formed on cylindric molds into tubular 
pieces, Hke the bark of a tree. It is said to 

like clay, which is put into pots, moist- 
ened and baked. Opt. 

TUZ, n. [Qu. louse.] A lock or tuft Of hah. 

{Not m use.] Dryden. 

TWAIN, a. or i». [Sax. tjejen ; Sw. tmm; 
Dan. tvende, for tvegende. whether test is 
contracted from tweg, is not apparent, hut 
we see in the Danish tvende, the first syl- 
lable of twenty; twen-tig, two tens.] Two. 
When (fid winter splits toe rooks in twain. 

Dryden. 

[. Nearly obsolete tn common discourse, 
but used m poetry and burlesque.'] 
TWAIT, «. A fish. 

2. In old writers, wood grubbed up and 
converted into arable land. [Local.] Cyc. 
TWANG, v. t. [D. dwang, Dan. tvang, Sw. 
tvbng, G. twang, force, compulsion; G. 
modngen, twingen, D. dwittgen, Sw. tvinga, 
Dan. icing er, to constrain.] 

To sound with a quick sharp noise ; to make 
the sound of a string which is stretched 
and suddenly pulled ; as, the i 
bows. • Phi 

TWANG, v. t. To make to sound, i 
pulling a tense string and letting it go sud- 
denly. Shah. 

Sound the tough horn, and twang the qui- 
vering string. Pope. 

TWANG, n. A sharp quick sound ; as, the 
twang of a bowstring; a twang of the 
nose. Butler. 

2. An affected modulation of the voice ; a 
kind of nasal sound. 

He has a twang in his discourse. Arbnthnet. 
TWAN'GLE, e. i. To twang. Shah. 

TWANGING, ppr. Making a sharp sound. 
2. a. Contemptibly noisy. Shah. 

TWANK, a corruption of Twang. Adstistm. 
TWAS, a contraction of It was. 

T WATTLE, v. i. [G. echwatxen, with a 
different prefix. See Twitter.] 

To prate ; to talk much and idly ; to gabble ; 
to chatter; as, a twattling gossip. 

TWATTLE, v. t. To pet; to make muds 
of. [Local ] Gross, 

TWATTLING, ppr. or a. Prating; gab- 


[Little used.] 

run 


TUTORED, pp. Instructed; corrected; 
disciplined. 

TUTORESS, *. A female tutor; an in- 
structress; a governess. More. 

TUTORING, ppr. Teaching ; directing ; 
correcting. 

TUTORING, «. The act of instructing; 
education. 

TUTRIX, «. A female guardian. Smollett. 

TUTSAN, n, A plant, park-leaves, of the 
genus Hypericum. Lee. 


TWATTLING, n. The act of prating; idle 
talk. 

TWAY, for Twain, two. [Afo# in use.] 


TWA'Y-BLADE, \ ». [t**y and bUde.] A 
plant of the 


TWY-BLADE, / pla 


Ophrys; a polypetalous flower, confuting 
of six dissimilar leaves, of *'■ “ 


which the five 
upper ones are to disposed as to l opiesml, 
in some measure, a helmet, the under one 
being headed and shaped like a man. 

Lee. Miller. 

TWEAG, 1*. t. [Sax. cyiocian, to twitch; 
TWEAK,/ G. Mssichsu; D. mcihhm. It 
is radically tin same word es twitch, and of 
the same signification.] 

To twitch ; to pinch and pull with a s 
jerk; ea, to tseeaf or tweak the t 
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TWXAG, «. Dktnm; n pfrechhy «•£- 

?’ lek^fle lightly, natd 
of a wkward fidtibg. Qo. itfm. 
TWREL, 9. t To weave with multiplied 
Imh o In the harness, by increasing the 
number of threads to ssicb npUt of the reed, 
and die number of treddlee, foe. Cyc. 
TWEE'Z£R-€A8E, n* A cnee for carrying 
tweeter*. 

TWKE'ZERSj a. [This teem* to be formed 
on the root of nee, an instrument for pinch- 
ing.! Nipper*; small pinchers need to pluck 
ootoain. 

TWELFTH, o. [Sex. tryelyta; Sw. toMU; 
Dan. tohte; D. twnagie; G. awotfti] 
The second after the tenth ; the ordinal of 
twelve. 

TWELFTH-TIDE, a. [twelfth and tide.) 

The twelfth day after ChrUtauu, Tuner. 
TWELVE, a. twelv. [Sex. tpelr ; D. 
twaalf; G. mootf; Sw. Udf; Dan. tolv. 
Qu. two left after ten.] 

The nun of two and ten ; twice aix; a doses. 

Twelve men compose a petty jury. 
TWELVEMONTH, a. tweWmontL [twelve 
end. mouth.) 

A year, which consists of twelve calendar 
months. 

I dull laugh at this a twelvemonth hence. 

Skak. 

TWELVEPENCE, n. tweWpence. [twelve 
and pence.) A shilling. 
TWELVEPENNY, a. twelv'oenny. Sold 
for a shilling ; worth a shilling ; as, a 
twelve-penny gallery. Dryden. 

TWELVESCORE, a. twelv'tcore. [twelve 
and score.] Twelve times twenty; two 
hundred and forty. Dryden. 

TWENTIETH, a. [Sax. cj>enag)>a, epen- 
tojojia. See Twenty.) The ordinal of 
twenty ; as, the twentieth year. Dryden. 
TWENTY, a. [Sax. tpenti, tpentig ; com- 
posed of twend, twenne, tween, two, and 
Goth, tig, ten, Gx. bus, L. derm, W. deg. 
See Twain.] 

1. Twice ten; as, twenty men; twenty yean. 

2. Proverbially, an indefinite number. 
Maximilian, upon twenty respeeu, could not 

have been the man. Bacon. 

rWlUlL, a. [two and W.] A kind of mA- 
tock, and a nalbert. 

TWICE, odv. [from two.) Two times. 

He twice essay'd to cast his son in gold. 

2. Doubly; as, twioe the sum. He is twice** 
fortunate as his neighbor. 

3. Twice is used in composition ; as in 
twice-told, twice-born, twice-planted, twice- 
conquered. 

•WIDLE, for TweetBe. See TWEEDLE. 
•WPFALL6W, v.L [twi, two, and/oflsw.] 
To plow a second time land that is fid- 
lowed. 

•WIT ALLOWED, pp. Flowed twice, as 
summer fidlow. 

WPF ALLOWING, ppr. Plowing a *e- 

W I^f ALLOWING, n. The operation of 
plowing a saeoud time, as fidlow land, In 
preparing it ftir seed. 

WITOLD, a. Twofold. [Ok.] Speneer. 
WIG, a. [Sax. nt|{ D. tsny ; G. a weiy. 
Qu. JU viyea, with a prefix.] 


A mstB shoot or hnooh of • tm « ether 
plant, of no definite haoA or aba. 

^be ftrlttM had beatoimde of wttkm twige, 
severed on the outride with hides. JtoMgft. 

TWHFGKN, a. Made of twigs; wicker. 

TWIGGY, a. Full of twigs; abounding 
with shoots. Asha 

TWILIGHT, a. [Sax. rpecn-looht, douU- 
ftil light, from tyeon, epeogan, to doubt, 
from rpegen, two.] 

1. The fiunt light whieh is refleeted upon 
the earth after sunset and before sunrise ; 
crepuscular light. In latitudes remote 
from the equator, the twilight is of much 
longer duration than at ana near the equa- 
tor. 

2. Dubious or uncertain view ; as, die to»- 

Ught of probability. Lock*. 

TWILIGHT, a. Obscure ; imperfectly fl- 
luminated ; shaded. 

O'er the twilight groves sad dusky caves. 


2. Seen or done by twilig 
TWILL, v. (. To weave I 


t Milton. 

; rib* or ridges ; | 


to quill. [8ee QuiU.] 

TWltT.a. A quilt [Local] Grow. 
TWIN, a. [Sax. epman, to twine; from two.] 

1. One of two young produced at a birth by 
an animal that ordinarily brings but one ; 
used mostly in the plural, twine , applied 
to the young of beasts, as well as to hu- 
man being*. 

2. A sign of the sodiac ; Gemini. 

Thornton. 

3. One very much resembling another. 
TWIN, a. Noting one of two born at a birth; 

as, s twm brother or sister. 

2. Very much resembling. 

3. In botany, swelling out into two protu- 
berances, us an anther or germ. Mortyn. 

TWIN, v.L To be born at the same birth. 

Shah. 

2. To bring two at once. Tuuvr. 

3. To be paired ; to be suited. Smdye. 
[Thie verb ie Utile need.) 

TWIN, v. /. To separate into two parts. 

TWIN'-BORN, «. [twin and horn.] Born at 
the same birth. 

TWINE, v. L [Sax. tpintw ; D. twyneu ; 
Sw. tvinna ; Dan. tvinder ; from two.) 

1. To twist; to wind, as one thread or cord 
around another, or as any flexible sub- 
stance around another body; as, fine 
twined linen. Exod. xxxix. 

2. To unite closely; to ding to; to embrace. 

3. To gird ; to wrap closely about. 

Let wreaths ot triumph now my tempi** 
twine. Pope. 

TWINE, v. t. To units closely, or by inter- 
position of parts. 

Friends now fiut sworn, who twine In love— 
Skak 

2. To wind ; to bend ; to make turns. 

A a rivers, though they bend and twine— 

3. To taro round; as, her spindles twine. 

Chapman. 

TWINE, a. A strong thread composed of 
two or throe smaller threads or strands 
twisted together ; used for binding smell 
parcels, and for sewing sails to then- bait* 
ropes, foe. Twins of a stronger kind is 
'used for not*. 


2, A twist; a Qoovofadoa; a* g fom o n ’e 

snaky a sse s . Jmbm. 

3. Embrace; act of winding round, JM tfl* 

TWITS ED, pp. Twisted; wound roonfo 
TWINGE, *. L tofcy. [Sw. ***** D 

d wi nyen , Dan. tamper, G. awinye n, la 
constrain ; hut the sense is primarily la 
twitch. See T we my , TWsl. rofok ] 

1. To afihet with a sharp sudden pain ; lo 
torment with pinching or sharp paint. 

Th* gnat twinged the Uon dll Vs mad* him 
tear himself, anise he westered him. 

L' tttirmwe. 

2. To pinch ; to tweak; to pull with a jerk; 
at, to twinge one by the ears and nose, 

BadSkrm* 

TWINGE, v. L twiey. To have a sudden, 
sharp, looal pain, like a twitch; to suflbr a 
keen spasmodic or shooting pain ; as, the 
side tmmyee. [Thie it the eentt in which 
this ward it generally need within the Ionite 
• f my ncquatntmmce.] 

TWINGE, n. toiqj. A sudden aharp pain ; 
a darting looal pain of momentary oood- 
nuano* ; as, a twinge in the arm or aide. 

2. A sharp rebuke or conscience. 

3. A pinch; a tweak; as, a twinge of the ear. 

L'Ettrange. 

TWIN6HNG, ppr. Suffering a sharp local 
pain of short oootinuance ; pinching with 
a sudden pull. 

TWINGING, a, The act of pinohing with 
a sudden twitch; a sudden, sharp, local 

TAWING, por. Twitting; winding round; 
uniting closely to; embracing. 


uniting closely to; embracing. 

2. In botany, ascending spirally around a 
branch, stem or prop. Mariya. 

TWINE. See TWINKLE. 

TWINKLE, v. L [Sax. cyinehan: most 
probably formed from wink, with the pre- 
fix eth, ed, or oth, like tot*.] 

1. To sparkle; to flash at intervals; to 
shine with a tremulous intermitted light, 
or with a broken quivering light. The , 
fixed stars twinkle ; the planet* do not 

The** *tsn do not twinkle, when viewed 
through telescope* that have large apertures. 

N ewton . 

2. To open end shut the eye by turns ; as, 

the twinkling owl. L'Ettrange 

3. To play irregularly; as, her eyes wifi 

twinkle. Donne. 

TWINKLE, \ n. A sparkling; a shining 

TWINKLING,/ with intermitted light; 
ss, the twinkling ot the star*, 

2. A morion of tbs eye. Dryden. 

3. A moment; an Instant; the time of a 
wink. 

In s moment, in the twinkling of an era, st 
the last trump— the dead ihsll b* raised tacos- 
rupdble. t Cor. xv. 

TWINKLING, ppr. Sparkling. 

TWINLING, n. [from tofts.] A twin lamb 
Tbeter. 

TWINKED. a. [from tofts.] Produced at 
one birth, tike twins; united. Jfifce*. 


TW INNER, a. [from tofts.] A broader of 
twins, Tatter, 

TWINTER, a. [toe and winter.) A beast 
two winters old. [LoaaLl Grate. 

TWIRE, v. L Te take sheet flights: to fist- 
tsr; to quiver; to twttter.[ Ned in ate.) 

Ckaae er. Bemtm. 
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TWIRL, V. U tuwrl [D. tkmrlent Q> quer- 
ists ; formed on whirl The Gorman coin- 


cide* with our vulgar $**r£] 
To move or turn round with 


To move or turn round with rapidity ; to 
whirl round. 

See ruddy maid*, 

Some taught with dextrous hand to twirl the 
vtwet** Jthdsky. 

TWIRL, v. I To revolve with velocity; to 
be whirled round. 

TWIRL, n. A rapid circular motion ; quick 
rotation. 

2. Twist; convolution. Woodsoard. 

TWIRL'ED, pp. Whirled round. 

TWIRL'ING, ppr. Turning with velocity ; 
whirling. 

TWIST, o. t. [Sax. getyiyraa ; D. twisten, 
to dispute, Sw. tvista; Dan. tvisler, to 
dispute, to litigate; G. « put, a dispute. 
In all the dialects except ours, this word 
is used figuratively, but it is remarkably 


expressive and well applied.] 

1. To unite by winding one thread, strand or 
other flexible substance round another; to 
form by convolution, or winding separate 
things round each other; as, to twut yarn 
or thread. So we soy, to double and twut. 

2. To form into a thread from many fine 
filaments; as, to twut wool or cotton. 

3. To contort; to writhe; as, to twut a 

thing into a serpentine form. Pope. 

4. To wreathe; to wind; to encircle. 

— Pillar* of smoke twitted about with wreaths 
of flame. Burnet. 

5. To form; to weave; as, to twitt a story. 

Shak. 

(i. To unite by intertexture of parts; as, to 
twut bays with ivy. Waller. 

7. To unite ; to enter by winding ; to insi- 
nuate; as, avarice twists itself into all hu- 
man concerns. 

8. To pervert ; as, to twist a passage in an 
author. 

9. To turn fro m a straight line. 

TWIST, v. I To be contorted or united by 

winding round each other. Some strands 
will twut more easily than others. 
TWIST, n. A cord, thread or any thing 
flexible, formed by winding strands or se- 
parate things round each other. 

2. A cord ; a string ; a single cord. 

3. A ooutortion ; a writhe. Addison. 

4. A little roll of tobacco. 

5. Manner of twisting. Arbuthnot. 

6. A twig. [JVot m use.] 

TWISTED, pp. Formed by winding threads 
or strands round each other. 

TWISTER, n. One that twists. 

2. The instrument of twisting. Wallis. 
TWISTING, ppr. Winding different strands 
or threads round each other ; forming into 
a thread by twisting. 

TWIT, e. t. [Sax. o}j>iesn, epyitan, *ty?i- 
tan, to reproach, to unbraid; a compound 
of ab, ae>, or o>, ana yuan. The latter 
verb signifies to know, Eng. to wit, and 
also to impute, to ascribe, to prescribe or 
appoint, also to reproach; and with je, a 


Fords in winch t precedes ar, ate also com- 
pound. That some of them ant *0, appears 
evident from other dreumataneea.] 

To reproach; to upbraid; at for some pre- 
vious act. He twitted his friend of false- 
hood* 

With this these scoffers twitted foe Christians. 

TUiotson. 

Mtop minds men of their errors, without 
twitting them for whst is amiss. L’ Estrange. 

TWITCH, v. t. [Sax. eyiocian. SeeTWu.] 
To pull with a sudden jerk ; to pluck with 
a short, quick motion ; to snatoh ; as, to 
tivttch one by tho sleeve ; to koitch a thing 
out of another’s hand ; to twitch off due- 
tor* of grapes. 

TWITCH, «. A pull with a jerk; a short, 
sudden, quick pull ; as, a twitch by the 
sleeve. 

2. A short spasmodic contraction of the 
fibers or musdeB; as, a twitch in the side ; 
convulsive twitches. Sharp. 

TWITCHED, pp. Pulled with a jerk. 

T WITCHER, n. One that twitches. 

TWITCH'-GRASS, i». Couch-grass; a spe- 
cies of grass which it is difficult to exter- 
minate. But qu. is not this wo& a cor- 
ruption of quitch-grass , or quich-grass t 

TWITCHING, ppr. Pulling with a jerk ; 
suffering short spasmodic contractions. 

TWITTED, pp. Upbraided. 

TWITTER, v. t. [D. kwetteren ; Dan. quitl- 
rer; 8w .quittraT] 

1. To make a succession of small, tremu- 

lous, intermitted noises, as, the swallow 
twitters. Dryden. 

2. To make the sound of a half suppressed 
laugh. 

, TWITTER- ji. [from twit."] One who twits 
or reproaches. 

TWITTER, ». A small intermitted noise, 
as in half suppressed laughter; or the 
sound of a swallow. 

TWITTERING, ppr. Uttering a succes- 
sion of small interrupted sounds, as in a 
half suppressed laugh, or as a swallow. 

TWITTING, ppr. Upbraiding; reproach- 

TwfTTINGLY, ado. With upbraiding. 

Junius. 

TWITTLE-TWATTLE, n. Tattle; gab- 
ble. [Vulgar.'] L’ Estrange. 

TWIXT, a contraction of Betwixt, used in 


TWO, a. [Sax. cya; Goth, two, twai, twos ; 
D. twee ; G. meet ; Sw. ted; It. & Gaelic 
da or do; Russ, too, tooe; Slav, dwa ; Sans. 
dui, dsoaja; Gipsey, dug; Hindoo, Ch. & 
Pert, du; L. duo; Or. few; It due; Sp. 
das ; Fort dous ; Fr. deux . ] 

1. One and one. Two similar horses used 
together, are called a span, or a pair. 

2. Two is used in composition ; as, in two- 
* legged. Man is a too-legged animal. 


afferent prefix, geyitan, to depart The 
original verb then signifies to set, said or 
throw. We have in this ward decisive 
evidence that the first letter t, is a prefix, 
the remaine of aej> or ©V, a word that pro- 
bably coincides with the L. ad, to; and 
hence we may fairly infer that the other 


TWO-CAFSULED, a. Bicapsular. 

TWO-CEL'LED, a. Bilocular. 

TWO-CLEFT, * Bifid. 

TWOEDOED, a. Having two edges, or 
edge! on both s ides; as, a two-edged sword. 

TWO-FLOWERED, a. Bearing two flowers 
at t)if end, aa I peduncle. 

TWOFOLD. «. [too and/ottl Two of the 
same kind, or two different things existing 


together; a* twofold astern; * tssofald 
same; a twofold argument. 

2. Double; as, twofold strength or darire. 

3. In botany, two and two together, growing 
from the' same place ; as, twofold toawea. 

TWOFOLD, ado. Doubly; in a double de- 
gree. Matth. xxiiL 

TWO-FORKED, a. Dichotomous. 

TWO-HANDED, e. Having two hands ; an 
epithet used as equivalent to large, stout 
and strong. ATUton. 

TWO-LEAVED, a. Diphyllous. 

TW0-L6BED, a. Bflobato. 

TWO-P'ARTED, a. Bipartite. 

TWO-PENCE, n. A small coin. Shah. 

TWO-PETALED, a. Dipetalous. 

TWO-SEEDED, a. In botany, dispermous ; 
containing two seeds, as a fruit; having 
two seeds to a flower, as a plant. Martyn. 

TWO-TIPPED, o. Bilabiate. 

TWO-TONGUED, «. Double-tongued; de- 
ceitful. Sandy s 

TWO-VALVED, a. Bivelvular, as a shell, 
pod, or glume. 

TYE, v. t. [Sec Tte, the more usual ortho- 
graphy, and Tying.} 

To bind or fasten. 

TYE, n. A knot [See Tie.] 

2. A bond ; an obligation. 

By the soft tye and sacred name of friend. 

Pope. 

3. In ships, a runner or short thick rope. 

TY'ER, n. One who ties or unites. Fletcher. 

TYGER. See TIGER. 

TY'ING, ppr. [See Tte and Tye.] Binding; 
fastening. [As this participle must be 
written with y, it might be well to write 
the verb tye.} 

TYKE, n. A dog ; or one as contemptible as 
a dog. Shak 

TYM'BAL, *. [Fr. timbale ; It taballo; Sp 
timbal. M is probably not radical. It is 
from beating, Ur. nnrm] 

A kind of kettle drum. 

A tymbaPs sound were better than my voice 

TYM'PAN, n. [L. tympanum. See Tymbal.} 

1. A drum ; hence, the barrel or hollow part 

of the ear behind the membrane of the 
tympanum. Hooper. 

2. The area of a pediment ; also, the part of 
a pedestal called the trunk or dye. Cyc. 

3. The panel of a door. 

4. A triangular space or table in the comers 

or aides of an arch, usually enriched with 
figures. Cyc. 

5. Among printers, a frame covered with 
parchment or doth, on which the blank 
sheets are put in order to bo laid on the 
form to be impressed. 

TYM'PANITEo, n. In medieme, a flatulent 
distention of the belly; wind dropsy; tym- 

T^M^ANIZE, v. i. To ad tho part ^ a 

TYM'PAN IZE, v. 1 To etretcb, as a akin 
over the heed of a dnun. 

TYMTANUM, *. The dram of foe ear. 
[See I frep e w. ] 

3. In m s e sem rr, a wheel placed round an 

TYMPANY,* A flatulent dfeenfom eft& 
belly. [See Tympan i t es . } 

TYNTT, a. SmdL [SeeT^j 
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TYPE, k. (tr. 1mm; L. Or. raw*, 
from Um soot of tm> Or. twin to best, 
strike, famraes.] 

1. The mane of something; mu 

vUfriamMto«8!Mtt%« 

Tky emhba,graeteas queen, tl 
Type of sweet rule end grade mtyeety.^ 

2. A sign ; a symbol ; a fig-ore of something 
tome; u, Abraham's sacrifice and t ha 
paschal lamb, wan types of Christ To 
this word is opposed antitype. Christ, in 
this ease, is the antitype. 

3. A model or form of a letter in metal or 
other hard material; used in printing. 

4. In medici ne, the form or character of a 

disease, in regard to the intension and re- 
mission of fevers, pubes, Ac. ; the regular 
progress of a fever. Cyc. Core. 

5. In natural history, a general form, such 
ae is common to the species of a genua, or 
the individuab of a species. 

G. A stamp or mark. Shot 

TYPE, «. t. To prefigure • to represent by a 
model or symbol beforehand. [Little used.] 
White. 

TY'PE-METAL, a. A compound of lead and 
antimony, with a small quantity of copper 
or brass. 

TY'PHOID, a. [typhus and Or. s/fc, form.] 
Eeaembhng typhus ; weak; low. Say 
TY'PHUS, a. [from Gr. tv$*>, to inflame or 
heat Hippocrates gave this name to a 
fever which produced great heat in the 
eyes. Parr. But the Gr. r v0*( is smoke 
so Sp. tu/o, a warm exhalation.] 

A typhus disease or fever is accompanied 
with great debility. The word is some- 
times used as a noun. 

TYP'IC, 1 a. Emblematic; figurative ; 
TYP'ICAL, / representing something fti- 
ture by a form, model or resemblance 
Abraham’s offering of his only son Isaac, 
was typical of the sacrifice of Christ The 
brazen serpent was typical of the cross. 
Typir fever, b one that is regular in its at- 
tacks; opposed to erratic fever. Cyc. 
TYP'ICAlXY, ath. In a typical mannfer ; 

by way of image, symbol or resemblance. 
TTPICALNESS, a. The state of being 

rYl^IFIED, pp. Represented by symboforj 
emblem. 

TYPIFY, e. t. To represent by an image, 
form, model or reeemblanoe. The wash- 
ing of baptism typifies the cleansing of the 
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slam. Awn. 

TYPIFYING, ppr. Ispraswiting by model 

TYPOCOSMT.ii. [0* wrar oad 
A 'representation or the world. [.Not woe* 
m«Lj Camden. 

TYPOGRAPHER, n, [See TJjxr^ty’J 
A printer. Wkrbn. 

TYPOGRAPHIC, \a. Pertaining to 
TYPOGRAPHICAL,/ printing; as, the 
typographic art 
2. Emblematic. 

TYPOGRAPHICALLY, ash. By means of j 
types; after the manner of printers. 

2. Emblematically; figuratively. 

TYPOGRAPHY, n. [Gr. rows* type, and 

if^Twart of printing, or the operation of im- 
pressing letters and words on forms of types. 
2. Emblematical or hieroglyphic rs p roaon- 
tation. Broom. 

TYPOLITE, n. [Gr. nnrat, form, and Ad*, 
stone.] 

In natural history, a stone or fossil which 
has cfo it impressions or figures of plants 
and animab. Cyc. 

TY'KAN, n. A tyrant [Not in use.] 

Spenser. 

TYR'ANNESS, a. [from tyrant .] A female 
tyrant. Spenser. Akennde. 

TYRAN'NIC, \ a. [Fr. tyrannigue; Gr. 

TYRANNICAL, / r., e ««i**f.] Pertain- 

ing to a tyrant, suiting a tyrant; arbi- 
tral ; unjustly severe in government, im- 
perious; despotic, cruel; at, a tyrannical 
prince, a tyrannical master; tyrannical 
government or powei. 

Our sect* a more tyrannic power alsumc. 


Th* oppressor rul’d tyrannic where he durst. 

TYRANNICALLY, adv. With nqjust m- 
cbe of power; arbitrarily; oppressively. 

TYRANNICALNESS, a. Tyrannical db- 
position or practice. Ch. Hetig. Appeal. 

TYRANNICIDE, a. [L. tyranmu, tyrant, 
and csedo, to kill.] 

1. The act of killing a tyrant. 

2. One who kills a tyrant. Home. 

TYRANN1N0, par. or a. Acting ae a ty- 
rant [Not used.'] Spenser. 

TYRANNIZE, v.l [Fr. tyranniser.] Toj 
act the tyrant; to exercise arbitrary power ; 
to rule with unjust and opprewdve severity ; 
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to exereft# pwwsr ©sec dtbere totokpriBbtidbd 
by law or rewire I by Justice, tofteH a 
severity not neosssary 4 the ends 
tice and g ov ernm ent, A priaoe wffl «San 



wmen utw says is oompouu 
[that spreads,] and ayrn, imp 
preme, from yyr, a wiving. 1 
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husband may net tyrenmhe over hb wife 
and children. 

TYRANNOUS, a. Tyrannical; arbitrary; 

unjustly severe; despotic. Sidney. 

TYRANNY, n. [Fr. tyiuuub ; from tyrau.] 
I* Arbitrary or despotic exeteba of power t 
the exercise of power over subjects and 
When with a rigor not authorised by law 
or justice, or not requisite for the purpose s 
of government Hence tyranny is often 
synonymous with cruelty and op pr eeeha. 

9. Cruel government or discipline; as, the 
tyranny of a matter. 

3. Unresisted and cruel power. 

4. Abeohite monarchy cruelly administered. 

5. Severity; rigor; inclemency. 

The tummy o’ th’ open night Skate 

TYRANT, n. [L. tyrmnus; Or. rojass*. 
The Welsh has teym, a king or sovereign, 
which Owen rays is compounded of U, 

J -- — • Spot-ions, su- 

The Gaelic 
v . lord, prince 

or ruler, from tigk, a house; Indicating 
that the word originally signified the mas- 
ter of a family merely, or the head of a 
clan. There b some uncertainty as to the 
real origin of the word. It signified ori- 
ginally merely a chief, king or prince.] 

1. A monarch or other ruler or master, who 
uses power to oppress hb subjects ; a per- 
son who exercises unlawful authority, or 
lawftil authority in an unlawfol manner ; 
one who by taxation, injustice or cruel pu- 
nishment, or the demand of unreasonable 
services, imposes hardens and hardships on 
those under hb control, which law and 
humanity do not authorize, or which thr . 
purposes of government do not require. 

2. A despotic ruler; a cruel master; an 
optn'otior* 

Love, to a yielding heart is a king, to a re- 
sisting heart is a tyrant. Ads 

TYRO, n. A beginner in learning. 

TYTJ1E. See TITHE. 

TYTHING. See TITHING. 

TZAR, a. The emperor of Russia. 

TZ ARINA, n. The empress of Russia. 
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|T IS the twenty-first leSler and the fifth 
U vowel in the English Alphabet. Its 
true primacy sound fat Anglo Saxon, was 
the sound which it still retains in most of 
the languages of Europe: fkatofooineso l, 
tool, answering to the fiend l eu, fas four. 


U. 

u 

the Norman kings, by the attempt made le 
introduce theNorman French language 
into common usf. However this foot acyl 
be, the first or long and proper sound of | 

if ft cenuet^bT^^^MnlS^i 

The eearadaesnHte beaeedytiMft «f eo, 


u 

shortened aod blended. Thb sound how- 
ever is not precisely that of on orjnfrex- 
oept in a tea words, to in taste, mien, 
uni f orm; the sound deco net hradn with 
the distinct eeundcf s ( nor etod fethe di- 
ctinct sound ef ae, unbas whin jnefautad. 
ItraunotbewiHseprtaisihiictera. Thb 
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•ound it beard in the unaffected pronuncia- 
tion of annuity, numerate, bntfe, mutt, 
dispute, dukt , true, truth, rule, prudeuoe, 
opportunity, infusion. 

Some modem writers make a distinction be* 
tween the sound of u, when it Mows r, as 
in rude, truth, and its sound when it fol- 
lows other letters, as in mute, duke; making 
the former sound equivalent to o o ; rood, 
trooth ; and the latter a diphthong equiva- 
lent to ea or uu. This is a mischievous 
innovation, and not authorised by any ge- 
neral usage either in England or toe United 
States. Tlie difference, very nice indeed, 
between the sound of u fa mute, and in 
rude, is owing entirely to the articulation 
which precedes that letter. For example, 
when a labial precedes u, we enter on its 
sound with the lips dosed, and in opening 
them to the position required for uttering 
u, there is almost necessarily a slight sound 
of e formed before we arrive at the proper 
sound of v. When r precedes u, the mouth 
it open before the sound of u is commenced. 
But in both cases, a is to be considered as 
having the same sound. 

In some words, as in bull, full, pull, the 
sound of a is that of the Italian a, the French 
oa, bnt shortened. This is a vowel. 

V has another short sound, as in tun, run, 
eun, turn, rub. This also is a vowel. 
U'BEROUS, a. [L.a6er.] Fruitful; copious. 
[ Little and.] 

U'BKRTY, n. [L. a bertae, from uber, fruit- 
ful or copious.] Abundance ; fruitfulness. 

£ Little wed.] 

IUATION, \ «. [L. ubi, where.] The 
UBI'ETY, / state of being in a place ; 
local relation. fiVol much ueed.] 

Glanville. 

UBIQ'UITARINES8, «. Existence every 
where, [ Little tued.] Fuller. 

UBIQUITARY, a. [L. ubique, from ubi, 
where.] 

Existing every where, or in all places. 

Howell. 

TJBIQTTITARY, a. [supra.] One that exists 
every where. Hall. 

UBIQUITY, n. [L. ubique, every where ] 
Existence in all places or every where at 
the same time; omnipresence. The ubi- 
quity of Ood is not disputed by those who 
admit his existence. South. 

UDDER, a. [Sax. ubep ; G. eater; D. uyer; 
Gr. evAsg.] 

The breast of a female ; but the word is ap- 
plied chiefly or wholly to the glandular 
organ of female breasts, in which the milk 
is secreted and retained for the nourish- 


ment of their young, commonly called the 
hag, irt cows and other quadrupeds. 

UDDERED, o. Furnished with udders. 

Gay. 

UCVLILY, ode. In an ugly manner; with 
deformity. 

UG'LINESS, a. [from ugly.] Total want of 
beauty; deformity of person; as, old age 
and ugliness. Dryde a. 

2. Turpitude of mind; moral depravity; 
lotheeomenecs. 

Their duD ribaldry most be offensive to any 
one who does not, for the sake of tM» tin, par- 
don the uglineu of Its circumstances. Sou th . 

UG'LY, a. [W. hag, a cut or gash; hagy *s 
ugly, rough. Seaifodk] 


Deformed; offensive to the right; co n tr ar y 
to beauty; hateful; as, an ugly person; 
an ugly face. 

0 I hare pass'd a miserable night. 

So foil of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams. 

Shat. 

Fellow, begone i 1 cannot bear thy sight ; 
This news hath made thee a most ngfy man. 

Ib . 

UKA f SE, n. In Russia, a proclamation or 
imperial order published. 

UL'CER, ft. [Fr. ulcere; It ulcera; L. ulcus i 
Gr. iA not.] 

A sore ; a solution of continuity in any of 
the soft parts of the body, attended with a 
secretion of pus or some kind of discharge. 
Ulcere on the lungs are seldom healed. 

Cooper. 

UL'CERATE, v. i. To be formed into an 
ulcer ; to become ulcerous. 

UL'CERATE, v. t. [Fr. ulcer er; L. ulcero.] 
To ‘affect with an ulcer or with ulcers. 

Harvey. 

UL'CER ATED, pp. Affected with ulcers. 
UL'CERATING, ppr. Turning to an ulcer; 
generating ulcers. 

ULCERATION, n. [Fr. from L. ulaeratio.] 

1. The process of forming into an ulcer; or 
the process of becoming ulcerous. 

2. An ulcer ; a morbid Bore that discharges 

pus or other fluid. Arbuthnot. 

UL'CERED, a. Having become an ulcer. 

Temple. 

UL'CEROUS, a. Having the nature or cha- 
racter of an ulcer; discharging purulent 
or other matter. Harvey. 

2. Affected with an ulcer or with ulcers. 
UL'CEROUSNESS, ». The state of being 
ulcerous. 

UL'GUSLE, n. [L. ulcwculum, from ulcue.] 
A little ulcer. 

UliE-TREE, n. In botany, the Castilla, a 
genus of trees, whose milky iuice yields 
Siat kind of elastic gum, called by the 
Mexicans ule. Cyc. 

ULIGINOUS, a. [L. uligtnosus, from uhgo, 
ooziness.] 

Muddy ; oozy ; slimy. Woodward. 

UL'LAGE, n. In commerce, the wantage of 
casks of liquor, or what a cask wants of 
beuig full. Cyc. 

UL'M IN, n. [L. ulmus, elm.] A substanoe 
obtained from the elm-tree, of very singu- 
lar properties. It resembles gum, but is 
hard, of a black oolor, and considerably 
bitter. In its original state, it is soluble w 
water, and insoluble in alcohol or ether ; 
but when nitric or oxymuriatic acid is 
poured into its solution, it changes into a 
resinous substance no longer soluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol. Cyc. 

A substance originally obtained in tbe state 
of an exsudation from the elm ; but it is 
found to be a constituent of the bark of j 
‘almost all trees. Thomson. 

ULNAGB. See ALNAGE, AUNAGE. 
UL'NAR, a. [L, ulna.] Pertaining to the 
ulna or cubit; as, the ulnar nerve. Cose. 
ULTE'RIOR,#. [L. comparative.] Further; 
as, ulterior desumds; ulterior propositions. 
What ulterior measures will be adopted is 
uncertain. Smollett. 

2. In ge o gr aph y , being or situated beyond 
or on the flatter tide of any line or boun- 
dary ; oppe eed to eiterior, or hither. 
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ULTIMATE, a. [L. ufitonu, flattest.] 

1. Furthest; most remote; extreme. We 
have not yet arrived at til# ultimate point 
of prog re s si on. 

2. Final; being that to which aQ the rest is 
directed, as to the main object The ulti- 
mate end of our actions mould be the glo- 
ry of God, or the display of his exalted 
excellence. The ultimate end and aim of 
men is to be happy, and to attain to thin 
end, we must yield that obedience which 
will honor the law and character of Ood. 

3. Last in a train of consequences; intend- 
ed in the last resort 

Many actions apt to procure feme, are not 
conducive to this our u lti m ate happiness. 

Addle on. 

4. Last; ter m inati ng ; being at the furthest 

point Darwin. 

6. The last into which a substance can be 
resolved; constituent Darwin. 

ULTIMATELY, ado. Finally; at last; in 
tbe end or last consequence. Afflictions 
often tend to correct immoral habits, and 
ultimately prove blessings. 

ULTIMATUM, n. [L.] In diplomacy, the 
Anal propositions, conditions or terms of- 
fered as the basis of a treaty ; the most 
favorable terms that a negotiator can of- 
fer, and the rejection of which usually 
puts an end to negotiation. It is some- 
times used in the plural, ultimata. 

2. Any final proposition or condition. 
ULTIM'ITY, n. The last stage or conse- 
quence. [Little need.] Bacon. 

ULTRAMARINE, a. [ L ultra, beyond, end 
marinue, marine.] 

Situated or being beyond the sea. 

Ainsworth. 

ULTRAMARINE, n. [supra.] A beautifol 
and durable sky-blue ; a color formed of 
the mineral called lapis lazuli, and conaist- 
ing of little else than oxyd of iron. 

Klaproth. 

2. Azure-stone. Ure. 

Ultramarine aehee, a pigment which is the 
residuum of lapis lazuli, after the ultrama- 
rine has been extracted. Their appear- 
ance is that of the ultramarine, a little 
tinged with red, and diluted with white. 

UiTRAMONTANE, a. [Fr. from L. utoa 
and montanue, from mono, mountain.] 
Being beyond the mountain. Thus France, 
with regard to Italy, is an ultramontane 
country. 

Poussin is the only ultramontane painter 
whom the Italians seem to envy. Cyc. 

ULTRAMUNDANE, a. [L. ultra end mun- 
dus, world.] 

Being beyond the world, or beyond the li- 
mits of our system. 

ULTRCPN EOUS, a. [L. ultra, of one’s own 
accord.] Spontaneous; voluntary. [iVot 
wed.] 

U'LULATE, v. i. [L. ululo, to howl.] To 
howl, as a dog or wolf. Herbert. 

VLULATION, «t. A howling, ae of the 
wolf or dog. * 

UMBEL, n. [L. umbeQo, a screen or fan.] 
In botemy, a particular mode of Jnflores- 
oenee or flowering, which consuls of • 
number of flowetHrtalks or raye, nearly 
equal hi length, spreading from a eommon 
center, their summits forming a level, can- 
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▼ex, or even globoee surface, more rarely 
x concave one, aa in the carrot It k sim- 
ple or compound; in the latter, each pe- 
duncle bean another little umbel, umbel- 
let or umbellicle. Cyc. Marty* u 

Umbel is sometimes called a rundle, from 
its roundneas. 

UM'BELLAR, «. Pertaining to an umbel ; 
having the form of an umbel 

UM'BELLATE, \o. Bearing umbels; 

UM'BELLATEO, / consisting of an um- 
bel ; growing on an umbel ; aa, umbellate 
plants or flowers. 

UM'BELLET, \ n. A little or partial um- 

UMBEL'LICLE, / bel. Martyn. 

UMBELLIFEROUS, o. [L. mmbeUa and 
Zero, to bear.] 

Producing the inflorescence called an um- 
bel , bearing umbels , as, umbelliferous 
plants. 

UM'BER, n. In natural history an ore of 
iron, a fossil of a brown, yellowish, or 
blackish brown color, so called from Om- 
bria in Italy, where it was first obtained. 
It is used in painting. A specimen from 
Cyprus afforded, of a hundred parts, 48 
parts of oxyd of iron, 20 of oxyd of man- 
ganese, the remainder silex, alumm and 
water. Cyc. 

UM'BER, n. A fowl of Africa, called the 
African crow. 

The Scopus tmbretta, a fowl of the grailic 
order, inhabiting Africa. Cyc 

UM'BER, n. A fish of the truttaccous kind, 
called the grayling , or thymallus ; a fresh 
water fish of a fine taste. Cyc. 

UM'BER, v. t. To color with umber , tc 
shade or darken. Shah. 

UM'BERED, a. [L umbra, a shade.] Sha- 
ded ; clouded. Shak 

2. [from umber.'] Painted with umber. 

UMBIL'IC, ». [infra.] The navel , the cen- 
ter. Herbert. 

UMBIL'IC, \ a. [L.umbiLrut, the navel.] 

UMBIL'H AL, J Pertaining to the navel , 
as, umbiltcal vessels; umbilical region. 
Umbilical points, in mathematics, the some 
•A foci. 

Umbilical vessels , in vegetables, are the small 
vessels which pass from the heart of the 
seed into the side seed-lobes, and arwsup- 
posed to imbibe the saccharine, farina- 
ceous or oily matter which is to support 
the new vegetable in its germination and 
infant growth. Cyc. Darwin. 

UMB1 L'lCATE, \ a. Navel-shaped ; fonu- 

UMBILTCATED, J ed in the middle like 
a navel , as a flower, fruit, or leaf. 

Martyn. Cyc. 

UM'BLES, n. [Fr.] The entrails of a deer. 

Diet. 

UM'BO, n. f L ] The hose or protuberant 
part of a shield. Cyc. Swift. 

UMB6LDILITE, n. [from Humboldt ,] A 
newly discovered Vesuvian mineral whose 
primitive form is a right rectangular pram, 
with a square base, its color brown, indi- 
ning to yellowish or greenish yellow. 

Joans, Science, 

UM'BRA, a. A fish caught in the Medker- 
ranaan, generally about 12 or 14 inches 
long, but sometimes growing to the weight 
of 60 pounds. It is called saocirostts and 
corvo. Cyc." 

Vou. II. 
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UM'BRAGE, .. (Ft. 

L. umbra, a shade.] 

1. A shade; a skreen of trees; at, the um- 

braoe of woods. Milton. 

2. Shadow; shade; slight appearance. 

The opinion osrries no show of troth noi 

bregt of reason on its side. Woodvmrd. [0*s.] 
[8ee JAWose.] 

3. Suspicion of injury; offense; resentment, 
The court of France took umbrage at the 
conduct of Spain. 

UMBRAGEOUS, a. [ Fr. ooifcvyefte.] Sha- 
ding; forming a shade; as, umbrageous 
trees or foil 


foliage. 

2. Shady ; shaded ; as, an umbrageous grotto 


Shady ; 
r garden 


Umbrageous grots, and cars* of cool recsss. 

Mtl tom. 

3. Obscure. f f'otton. 

UMBRAGEOUSNESS, n. Shadiness; as, 
the umbrageousness of a tree. Raleigh. 

UM'BRATE, r. t. [L. umbro, to shade.] To 
shade ; to shadow. [Little used.] 
UM'BRATEl), pp. Shaded ; shadowed. 

Ch.Relig. Appeal. 
UMBRAT’IC, \ e. [L. umbraHcut .] Sha- 
UMBRAT'ICAL, J dowy ; typical, 


2. Keeping in the shade or at home. 

R. Jonson. 

UM'BRATILE, a. [ L. umbratilis.] Being in 
the shade. Johnson. 

2. Unreal , unsubstantial. B. Jonson. 

3. Being m retirement ; secluded ; as, an 
umbrattle life [Little used ] Bacon. 

UMBllA'TIOUS, a. [See Umbrage.] Sus- 
picious ; apt to distrust ; captious , dis- 
posed to take umbrage. [ Little used. J 

Wotton. 

UM'BREL, \ a. [from L. umbra, shade. 1 

UMBREL'LA, / A shade, skreen or guard, 
carried in the liand for sheltering the per- 
son from the rays of the sun, or from rain 
or snow. It is formed of silk, cotton or 
other cloth extended on strips of elastic 
whalebone, inserted in or fastened to a rod 
or stick. [Sec Parasol ] 

UM BRIE 'RE, n. The visor of a helmet 

Spenser. 

UMBItOS'ITY, a. [L. umbrosus .] Shadi- 
ness [Little used!) Brown. 

UMTIRAGE, is. [from umpirr.] The power, 
right or authority of an umpire to decide. 

President's Message , Oct. 1803. 
2. The decision of an umpire. 

UM'PIRE, ». [Norm, imperej L.imperium, 
contracted, as in empire.] 

1. A third person called in to decide a con- 
troversy or question submitted to arbitra 
tors, when the arbitrators do not agree in 
opinion. 

2. A person to whose sole decision a con- 
troversy or question between parties is re- 
ferred. Thus the emperor of Russia was 
constituted umpire between Great Britain 
and the United States, to decide the con- 
troversy respecting the slaves carried from 
the states by the British troops. 

UM'PIRE, e. t. To arbitrate ; to decide as 
umjnre ; to settle, es s dispute. jX sfr fr 

UN, a prefix or inseparable preposition, Sax, 
un or on, usually un, G. ua, 1). an. Sens. 
«ft, is the seme word as the L. in. It is a 
particle at negation, giving to words to 
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which it is prefixed, ft Mffttivt significa- 
tion. We use «m or ift todUferootiy for 
this purpose; end the teadeaey of modern 
usage is to prefer the use of m, h soma 
words, where mi was formerly ua$& Un 
admits of no change of n into f, m or r, as 


It is jpre fixed generally to acfyectivee and 
participles, and almost at pleaimre. In a 
few instances, it is prefixed to verba; aa in 
unbend , unbind , unharness. As the com- 
pounds formed with un are so common 
and so well known, the composition is not 
noticed under the several words. For the 
etymologies, see the simple words. 

UN ABA'aEL), a. Not abased; not humbled. 

UNABASll'ED, a. Not abashed; not oon- 
fiued with shame, or by modesty. Pope. 

UNABATED, a. Not abated; not diminish- 
ed in strength or violence. The fever re- 
mains unabated. 

UN ABA 'TING, a. Not abating; continuing 
in frill force or without alleviation or di- 
minution. 

UNABBREVIATED, a. Not abbreviated , 
not shortened. 

UN ABETTED, a. Not abetted ; not aided. 

UNABIL'ITY, \ ». Want of ability. [ Not 

UNA'BLENESS, / used. We use wa- 
bihty.] 

UNAHJTJ'REP, «. Not abjured; not re- 
nounced on oath. 

UNA'BLK, a. Not able; not having suffi- 
cient strength or means j impotent ; weak 
in power, or poor in substance. A man is 
unable to rise when sick ; he is unable to 
labor ; he is unable to support his family 
or to purchase a farm ; he is unable for a 
particular enterprise. 

2. Not having adequate knowledge or skill. 
A man is unable to paint a good likeness ; 
he is unable to command a ship or an 

UNaXoI/ISHABLE, o. Not (tbotishablr , 
that may not be abolished, annulled or de- 
stroyed. Milton. 

UN ABOLISHED, a. Not abolished ; not 
repeated or annulled, remaining in force. 

Hooker. 

UNABRIDGED, a. Not abridged; not 
shortened. 

UN ABROGATED, a. Not abrogated; not 
annulled. 

UNABSOLV'KD, a sms. Not absolved ; 
not acquitted or forgiven. 

UNABSORWABLE, a. Not absorbable; 
not capable of being absorbed. Davy. 

UN ABSORB ED, o. Not absorbed; not im- 
bibed Davy. 

UN ACCELERATED, a. Not accelerated ; 
not hastened. 

UNACCENT'EI), «. Not accented; having 
no accent ; as, an unaccented syllable. 

Holder. 

UNACCEPTABLE, a. Not acceptable; 
uot pleasing ; not welcome ; not such aa 
will be received with pleasure. Cl ar en don. 

UNACCEPTABLENESS, n. The etata of 


not nleasiiuf. 

UNACCEPTABLY; adv. In 
or unpleasing manner. 

UNACCEPTED, c. Not 
drived; rejected. 

UN ACCESSIBLE, 
la Uer ward is now used. 1 
6 H 


CotUor. 


Prior. 

{This 
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UNACCESS'IBLENESS, n. State of not 
being approachable; inacceesibleness, [The 
latter u the word now • ued.] 

UN A CCOM'MOD ATED, o. Not accom- 
modated ; not fUmished with external con- 
venience*. Shalt. 

2 Not fitted or adapted. Mttford. 

UNACCOMMODATING, a. Not accom- 
modating; not read/ to oblige; uncom- 
pliant. 

UNACCOMPANIED, a. Not attended ; 
having no attendants, companions or fol- 
lower*. Hayward. 

2. Having no appendages. 
UNACCOMPLISHED, «. Not accom- 
plished; not finished; incomplete. Dri/den. 
2. Not refined in manners ; not furnished 
with elegant literature or with polish of I 
manners. 

UN ACCOMPLISHMENT, n. Want of ac- 
complishment or execution. Milton. 
UN ACCORDING, a. Not according ; not 
agreeing. Team. 

UNACCOUNTABIL'ITY, n. The state or 
quality of not being accountable ; or the 
state of being unaccountable for. Sunft. 
UNACCOUNTABLE, o. Not to be ac- 
counted for. Such folly is unaccountable. 

2. Not explicable ; not to be solved by rea- 

son or the light possessed ; not reducible 
to rule. The union of soul and body is to 
us unaccountable. Swift. 

3. Not subject to account or control; not 
subject to answer ; not responsible. 

UN ACCOUNT'ABLEN ESS, ». Strange- 
ness. 

2. Irresponsibility. 

UNACCOUNTABLY, Adv. In a manner 
not to be explained ; strangoly. Addison. 
UNACCREDITED, a. Not accredited; not 
received; not authorised. The minister or 
the consul remained unaccredited. 

UN ACCURATE, a. Inaccurate; not cor- 
rect or exact [But inaccurate is now 
used.] Boyle. 

UNACCURATENESS, n. Want of cor- 
rectness. [But we now use inaccurateneis, 
or inaccuracy.'] 

UNACCU'SED, a. * as a. Not accused; not 
charged with a crime or fault 
UNACCUSTOMED, a. Not accustomed ; 
not used ; not made familiar ; not habitu- 
ated ; as, a bullock unaccuetomed to the 
yoke. Jer. xxxi. 

2. New ; not usual ; not made familiar; as, 
unaccustomed ear ; unaccuetomed ideas. 

Watte. 

UNACHIEVABLE, a. That cannot be 
done or accomplished. Farm don. 

UNACHIEVED, a. Not achieved; not ac- 
complished or performed. 

UNACH'ING, a. Not aching; not giving or 
feeling pain. Shale. 

UNACKNOWLEDGED, «. Not acknow- 
ledged, not recognised; as, an unacknow- 
ledged agent or consul. 

2. Not owned; not confessed; not avowed; 

as, an unacknowledged crime or fault 
UNACQUA'INTANCE, n. Want of ac- 
quaintance or familiarity ; want of know- 
ledge ; followed by with; aa, an utter un- 
acquaintance with nia design. South. 
UNACQUAINTED, a. Not well known; 
unusual. 
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And th' una cq u ainted light began to fear. 
{Set fa mm.] Spenter. 

2. Not having familiar knowledge; followed 
by with. 

My ears tit unacquainted 
With inch bold truths. Denham. 

UNACQUA'INTEDNESS, n. Want of ac- 
quaintance. Wheaton. 

UN ACQUIRED, a. Not acquired; not 
gained. 

UNACQUITTED, a. Not acquitted; not 
declared innocent 

UNACTED, a. Notbcted; not performed ; 
not executed. Shak. 

UN ACTIVE, a. Not active; not brisk. 
[We now use inactive .] 

2. Having no employment 

3. Not busy; not diligent; idle. 

4. Having no action or efficacy. [See Inac- 
tive.] 

UN ACTUATED, a. Not actuated ; not 
moved. Glanville. 

UNADAPTED, a. Not adapted; not suited. 

Milford. 

UN ADDICTED, a. Not addicted; not given 
or devoted. 

UN ADJUDGED, a. Not adjudged; not ju- 
dicially decided. " 

UNADJUSTED, a. Not adjusted ; not set- 
tled ; not regulated ; as, differences un 


justed. 

2. Not settled; not liquidated; as, unad- 
justed accounts. 

UNADMIN'ISTERED, a. Not adminis- 
tered. 

UN ADMIRED, a. Not admired; not re- 
garded with great affection or rospect. 

Pope. 

UNADMI'RING, a. Not admiring. 

UNADMON'ISHED, a. Not admonished; 
not cautioned, warned or advised. Milton. 

UNADOPTED, a. Not adopted; not re- 
ceived as one’s qwn. 

UNADO'RED, a. Not adored; not wor- 
shiped. Milton. 

UNADORNED, a. Not adorned; not deco- 
rated ; not embellished. Milton. 

UNADULTERATED, o. Not adulterated; 
genuine ; pure. Addison. 

UN ADULTEROUS, a. Not 


tery. 


t guilty of adul- 


UNADULTEROUSLY, adv. Without be- 
ing guilty of adultery. 

UNADVENTUROUS,!*. Not adventurous; 
not bold or resolute. Milton. 

UNADVl'SABLE, «. i as *. Not advisable; 
not to be recommended ; not expedient ; 
notprudent. 

UNADVISED, o. t a* *. Not prudent; not 
discrete. Shak. 

2. Done without due consideration ; rash , 
as, an emadoieed measure or proceeding. 

Shak. 

UNADVISEDLY, adv. e as *. Impru- 
dently; indiaoretely ; rashly; without due 
consideration. Hooker. 

UNADVI'SEDNESS,*. aaas. Imprudence;! 
rashness. j 

UNAERATED,«. Not combined with car-i 
bonic add. I 

UNAFFABLE, a. Not affable; not free to 
converse; r eserv e d. 

UNAFFECTED, a. Not affected ; plain ; 
natural; not labored or artificial ; simple; 
as, unaffected ease and grace. 
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2. Real; not hypocritical; sincere ; as, im- 
pacted sorrow. Dryden. 

3. Not moved ; not having the heart or pas- 
sions touched. Men often remain unaf- 
fected under all the solemn monitions of 
Providence. 

UNAFFECTEDLY, adv. Really; insin- 
cerity; without disguise ; without attempt- 
ing to produce false appearanoes. He was 
unaffectedly cheerful. Locke . 

UN AFFECTING, a. Not pathetic; not 
adapted to move the passions. 

UN AFFECTION ATE, o. Not affectionate ; 
wanting affection. 

UNAFFIRMED, o. Not affirmed; not con- 
firmed. 

UN AFFLICTED, a. Not afflicted; free 
from trouble. 

UN AFFRIGHTED, a. Not frightened. 

UNAG'GRAVATED, «. Not aggravated. 

UNAG'ITATED, a. Not agitated ; .palm. 

UNAGREE'ABLE, a. Not consistent; un- 
suitable. Milton. 

UN AGREE'ABLENESS, n. Unsuitable- 
ness ; inconsistency with. Decay of Piety. 

UNA'IDABLE, a. Not to be aided or as- 
sisted. [ATof wed.] 

UNA'IDED, a. Not aided ; not assisted. 

Blackmore. 

UN AIMING, a. Having no particular aim 
or direction. Glanville. 

UNAL’ARMED, a. Not alarmed ; not dis- 
turbed with fear. Cowper. 

UNA'LIENABLE, «. Not alienable; that 
cannot be alienated; that may not be 
transferred ; as, unalienable rights. Swift. 

UNA'LIENABLY, adv. In a manner that 
admits of no alienation ; as, property un- 
alienably vested. 

UN A'LIEN ATED, a. Not alienated ; not 
transferred ; not estranged. 

UN ALL ATED, a. Not allayed; not ap- 
peased or quieted. 

2. For unalloyed. [See Unalloyed.] 

UNALLE'VIATED, a. Not alleviated ; not 
mitigated. 

UNALLI'ABLE, a. That cannot be allied 
or connected in amity. Cheyne. 

UN ALLIED, a. Having no alliance or con- 
nection, either by nature, marriage or 
tn-aty ; as, unaUied families or nations, or 
substances. 

2. Having no powerful relation. 

UNALLOWED, o. Not allowed ; not per- 
mitted. 

UNALLOYED, a. Not alloyed; not re- 
duced by foreign admixture; aa, metals un- 
alloyed. 

I enjoyed unalloyed satisfaction in bis com- 
pany. Mttford. 

UN ALLURED, a. Not allured; not en- 
ticed. 

UN ALLURING, a. Not alluring; not 
tempting. Mitford. 

UN 'ALMS ED, a. tm&mued. Not having re 
ceived alma. Potlok 

UNALTERABLE, a. Not alterable ; un- 
changeable ; immutable. South. 

UN ALTERABLENESS, n. Unchangeable- 
ness ; immutability. Woodward. 

UNALTERABLY, adv. Unchangeably; im- 
mutably. 

UNALTERED, «. Not altered or changed. 

Dryden. 
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UNAMA'ZED, a. Notamaxed; free from 
astonishment. MiUom, 

UNAMBIG UOUS, a. Not ambiguous; sot 
at doubtful meaning; plain; dear; oer* 
tain . Chesterfield, 

UNAMBIGUOUSLY, a*. InidS/ex- 
plidt manner. 

(JNAMBIG'UOUSNESS, a. Clearness; ex- 
plicitness. 

UNAMBITIOUS, a. Not ambition* ; free 
from ambition. 

2. Not affecting show; not showy or pro- 
minent; a«, ttnambUiout ornaments. 

UNAMBl'TIOUSNESS, a. Freedom from 
ambition. 

UN AMENDABLE,#. Not capable of emen- 
dation. Pop e. 

UNAMEND'EO, o. Not amended ; not rec- 
tified. Ask. 

UNA'MIABLE, a. Not amiable; not con- 
ciliating lore ; not adapted to gain affec- 
tion. Spectator 

UNAWI ABLENESS, n. Want of amiable- 
ness. 

UNAMU'SED, a. rats. Not amused ; not 
entertained. 

UN AMU'S IN G, a. t t»x. Not amuaing ; 
not affording entertainment. 

Hotcoe. Mitford. 

UNAMU'SIVE, o. Not affording atnuse- 
ment. 

UN ANALOGICAL, o. Not analogical. 

UNANAL'OGOUS, a. Not analogous ; not 
agreeable to. Darmn 

UNANALYZED, a. Not analysed; not 
resolved into simple part*. lioylr. 

UN ANCHORED, a. Not anchored, not 
moored. Pope. 

UNANE'LED, a. Not having received ex- 
treme unction. [See Anneal.] Shak 

UNAN'GULAR, a. Having no angle*. 

Good 

I NANTMALIZED, a. Not formed into 
animal matter. 

UNAN'IMATED, a. Not animated; not 
poesCHaed of life. 

2 Not enlivened ; not having spirit ; dull. 

UNAN'IMATING, a. Not animating ; dull. 

UNANIMITY, n. [Fr unammUc, L.unus, 
one, and animus, mind.] 

Agreement of a number of persona iff opi- 
nion or determination , a*, there wan per- 
fect unanimity among the members of the 
council. 

UNAN'IMOUS, e. Being of one mind, 
agreeing in (minion or determination , as, 
the house of assembly was unanimous ; 
the members of the council were unani- 
mous. 

2. Formed by unanimity ; as, a unanimous 
vote. 

UNANIMOUSLY, adv. With entire agree- 
ment of minds Addison. 

UNAN'IMOUSNESS, »*. The state of being 
of one mind. 

2. Proceeding from u na ni m ity ; as, the una- 
nimousness of a vote. 

UNANNE'ALED, a. Not annealed; not 
tempered by heat; suddenly cooled. 

UNANNEX'ED, a. Not annexed; not join- 
ed. , f 

UNANNOY'ED, a. Not annoyed or incom- 
moded. 

UN ANOINTED, a. Not anointed. 


2. Net having motived 

Skat. 

UNANSWERABLE, a. Not to be satis- 
factorily answered ; not capable of refu- 
tation ; as, an wsemiwraMs argument I 
UNANSWERABLENESS, a. The state of | 
being unanswerable. 

UN ANSWERABLY, ad*. In 
not to be answered ; beyond refutation. 

J Sooth. 

UNANSWERED, a. Not answered ; not 
opposed by a reply. Milton. 

2. Not refuted. Hooker. 

3. Not suitably returned. Dryden. 

UNANX'IOUS, a. Free from anxiety. 
UNAPOC'RYPHAL, a. Not apocryphal ; 

not of doubtful authority. Milton. 

UNAPPALL'ED, «. Not appalled; not 
daunted ; not impressed vdth fear. 

W itb eyes erect and visage unappaWd. Smith. 
UNAPPAR'ELED, a. Not appareled; not 
clothed. Jiaeon. 

t NAPPATENT, a. Notapparent; obscure; 

not risible. Milton. 

UNAPPEALABLE, a. Not appealable ; 
admitting no appeal ; that cannot be Cor- 
nell to a higher court by appeal ; as, an 
unappealable cause. 

UNAPPEASABLE, a. s as a. Not to lie 
appeased or pacified ; as, an unappeasable 
clamor. 

2. Not placahlc; as, unappeasable wrath. 
UN APPEASED, a. « as x. Not appeased ; 

not pacified. Dryden. 

UNAPPL1ABLK, a. Inapplicable, [little 
used.] AftUon. 

UN APPLICABLE, a. Inapplicable; that 
cannot be applied. [We now use inappli- 
cable ] 

UNAPPLIED, a. Not applied; not used 
according to the destination ; as, unapplied 
funds. 

INAPPOSITE, a. s as* Not apposite; 

not suitable. Gerard. 

UN APPK E'CIATED, a. Not duly estimated 
or valued. 

UN APPREHENDED, a. Not apprehended, 
not taken. 

2. Not understood. Hooker. 

INAPPREHENSIBLE, a. Not capable of, 
being understood. South. ‘ 

UNAPPREHENSIVE, a. Not apprehen- 
sive ; not fearful or suspecting. 

2. Not intelligent, not ready of conception 
South. 

UN APPRISED, a. $ as x. Not apprised , 
not prci iously informed. 
UNAPPROACHABLE, a. That cannot be 
approached ; inaccessible. 
UNAPPROACHABLENESS, n. Iuacccssi- 
bleness. 

UNAPPROACIIED, a. Not approached, 
not to be approached. Milton. 

UNAPPROPRIATED, a. Not appropri- 
ated , not applied or directed to be applied 
to any specific object, as money or funds. 

Hamilton. 

2. Not granted or given to any person, com- 
juui^or corporation; as, wajipropriaird 

UNAPPROVED, a. Not approved ; not 
having received approbation. Milton. 
UNAPT,#. Not apt; not ready or propens*. 

A soldier, unapt to weep. Shak. 

2. Dull ; not reedy to learn. 
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3* Unfit; not qualified; Mtdfamaefi; with 
to, before a verb, and for, bents a noun ; 
as, unapt to admit a ooaforenoe with Waaon. 

Jyeoftr • 

I leapt far noble, wise, spirit**! emjrieyiMntli 


4. Improper; unsuitable. 

UNAPTLY, ode. Unfitly; Improperly. 

Grew. 

UNAPTNESS, n. Unfitueu; unsuitable- 


2. Dullness; want at quick apprehension. 

Shak. 

3. Unreadiness ; disqualification ; want of 
propension. The mind, by excess of exer- 
tion, gets an unaptness to vigorous attempts. 

Locke. 

UN ARGUED, a. Not argued; not debated. 

2. Not disputed; not opposed by argument. 

Milton. 

3. Not censured ; a Latin iem. [Hot need.] 

It 7 ext »on. 

UNARM, v. t. To disarm; to strip of armor 
or anna. [A'ot used.] [Sec Disarm.] 

Shak. 

UNARMED, a. Not haring on arms or 
armor; not equipped. Man is horn un- 
armed. It is mean to attack even an enemy 
unarmed. 

2. Not furnished with scales, prickles or 
other defense ; a* animals and plants. 

UNA RllA'lGN F.D, a. Not arraigned ; not 
brought to trial. Daniel. 

UNARRANGED, a, Notarrangod; not dis- 
posed in order. 

UNARRA'YED, a. Not arrayed; not drown- 
ed-. Dryden. 

2. Not disposed in order. 

UNARRUVED.o. Notarrived. [Ill formed.] 

Young. 

UNARTED, a. Ignorant of the art*. [ Not 
in me.] Waterhouse 

UNARTFUL, a. Not urtAil; artless; not 
ha\ ing cunning. Dryden. 

2. Wanting skill. ( Little used.] Cheynr. 

UN ARTFULLY, adv. Without art; In an . 
unartful manner. Sw\fl. 

[in lieu of these words, artless and artlessly 
an* generally used,] 

UNARTKTLATKD,#. Not articulated or 
distinctly pronounced. Eucyc. 

UNA KTIFITIAL, a. Not artificial; net 
formed by art. 

UNAKT1 rl "Cl ALLY, adv. Not with art ; 
in a manner contrary to art. Derham. 

UNASCEND'IULK, a. That cannot be as- 
( ended. Marshall. 

UN ASCERTAIN ABLE, a. That cannot bo 
ascertained, or reduced to a certainty ; that 
cannot be certainly known. 

Tbc trustees are unascertuinuUt. 

Wheaton's Hap. 

UNASCERTAINED, a. Not reduced to a 
certainty , not certainly known. 

Hamilton. 

UNASKED, a. Not asked; unsolicited; a*, 
to bestow favors unasked; that was an **- 
asked favor. 

2. Not sought by entreaty or cart. 

The bearded com ensu'd 
Yum earth unask'd. Dryden 

UN ASPECT! VE, a. Not haring a view to. 

Feltkam. 

UN ASTIRATED, a. Having no aspirate. 

Parr. 
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UNASPIRING,* Not aspiring; not ambi- 
tious. Rogers. 

UNASSAILABLE, * Not assailable ; that 
cannot be assaulted. Shak. 

UN ASSAILED, * Not assailed; not at- 
tacked by violence. 

To keep ray life and honor unassail d. Milton. 

UN ASSAULTED, * Not assaulted; not 
attacked. 

UNASSATED, a. Not essayed; not at- 
tempted. [We now use unessaved.] 

2. Not subjected to assay or trial. 

UNASSEMBLED, a. Not assembled or 
congregated. 

UNASSORTED, a. Not asserted; not af- 
firmed ; not vindicated. 

UNASSESSED, * Not assessed; not rated. 

UNASSIGNABLE, a. Not assignable; that 
cannot be transferred by assignment or in- 
dorsement Janet. Wheaton. 

UN ASSIGNED, a. Not assigned; not de- 
clared ; not transferred. 

UN ASSIMILATED, * Not assimilated; 
not made to resemble. 

2. In physiology, not formed or converted 
into a like substance, not aninialized, as 
food. Med. Repot. 

UNASSISTED, a. Not assisted; not aided 
or helped; as, unassisted reason. Rogers. 

UNASSISTING, a. Giving no help. 

Dry den. 

UN ASSOCIATED, a. Not associated; not 
united with a society. 

2 In Connecticut, not united with an asso- 
ciation ; as, an unauoctated church. 

UNASSORTED, a Not assorted, not dis- 
tributed into sorts. 

UNASSU'MING,* Not assuming; not bold 
or forward; not making lofty pretensions; 
not arrogant; modest; as, an unassuming 
youth ; unassuming manners. 

N ASSURED, a. [SeeAwre.] Not assured, 
not confident, as, an unassured counte- 
nance. Qlanvtlle 

2. Not to be trusted; as, an unassured foe 

Spenser. 

3* Not insured against loss; as, goods unas- 
sured. 

UNATONABLE, a. Not to be appeased, 
not to be reconciled. Milton. 

UNATO'NED, a. Not expiated. 

A brother's blood yet unaton'd. Roue. 

UNATTACHED, a. Not attached; not ar- 
rested. Junius. 

2 Not closely adhering; having no fixed 
interest , as, unattached to any party. 

3. Not united by affection. 

UNATTACKED, a. Not attacked ; not as- 
saulted. 

UNATTAINABLE, a. Not to be gained or 
obtained ; as, unattainable good. 

UNATTA'INABLENESS, n. The state of 
being beyond the reach of power. Locke. 

UN ATTAINTED, a. Not attainted; not 
corrupted. 

UN ATTEM'PERED, a. Not tempered by 
mixture. 

UN ATTEMPTED, a. Not attempted ; not 
tned , not essayed. 

Things unattempted jet in prose or rhyme. 

Milton. 

UNATTENDED, a. Not attended; fiot ac- 
companied ; having no retinue or attend- 
ance. Miltott. 

2. Forsaken. Skak. 
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3. Not medically attended; not dressed ; as, 
unattended wounds. Milford. 

UNATTENDTN G, a. Not attending or list- 
ening ; not being attentive.' 

Ill is lost that praise 

That is address'd to unattending un. MUton. 

UN ATTENTIVE, a. Not regarding; inat- 
tentive. [The latter toord is now used .] 

UN ATTESTED, a. Not attested; having 
no attestation. Barrow. 

UN ATTIRED, a. Not attired; not adorned. 

UN ATTRACTED, a. Not attracted; not 
affected by attraction. 

UNAUGMENTED, a. Not augmented or 
increased, in grammar, having no augment, 
or additional syllable. Richardson. 

UNAUTHENTIC, a. Not authentic; not 
genuine or true. 

UNAUTHENTICATED, o. Not authenti- 
cated , not made certain by authority. 

UNAUTHORIZED, a. Not authorised; 
not warranted by proper authority; not 
duly commissioned. 

UNAVAILABLE, a. Not available; not 
having sufficient power to produce the in- 
tended effect ; not effectual; vain ; useless. 

H'ooker. 

UN A VA'IL ABLENESS, n. Inefficacy; use- 
lessness. Sandys. 

UNAVAILING, * Not having the effect 
desired ; ineffectual ; useless ; vain ; 
unavailing efforts ; unavailing prayers. 

UNAVENGED, a. Not avenged; not hav- 
ing obtained satisfaction ; as, a person is 
unavenged 

2. Not punished, as, a crime is unavenged. 

UNAVERT'ED, a. Not averted; not turned 
away. 

UNAVOIDABLE, a. That cannot be made 
null or void. Jllackstone. 

2. Not avoidable; not to be shunned; in- 
evitable , os, unavoidable evils. 

3 Not to be missed in ratiocination. Locke 

UNAVOIDABLENESS, «. The state of 
being unavoidable ; inevitableness. 

Glanville. 

UNAVOIDABLY, adv. Inevitably ; in a 
manner that prevents failure or escape. 

UN AVOIDED, a. Not avoided or shunned. 

2. Inevitable. [Not legitimate.'] B.Jonson. 

UN A VOWED, a. Not avowed; not ac- 
knowledged , not owned ; not confessed. 

UNAWA'KED, \a Not awakened; not 

UNAWA'KENED, J roused from sleep. 

2. Not roused from spiritual slumber or stu- 
pidity. Scott. 

UNAWARE, a. Without thought; inatten- 
tive. Swift. 

UNAWARE, 1 adv. Suddenly; unexpect- 

UNAWARES, / edly, without previous 
preparation. The evil carao upon us »n- 


2. Without premeditated design. He killed 
thg man unawares. 

At unawares, unexpectedly. 

He breaks at unawares upon our walks. 

Dryden. 

UN AWED, a. Not awed ; not restrained by 
fear ; undaunted. Drpdn. 

UNBACK/ED, a. Not having been backed ; 
as, an unbacked colt 

2. Not tamed; net taught to bear a rider. 

Skak . 

3. Unsupported; left without aid. Daniel. 
UNBARED,* Not baked. 


UNBALANCED, a. Not balanced; act 
poised ; notin equipoise. 

Let earth unbalanc’d from her orbit iy, Peps. 

2. Not adjusted; not settled; not brought 
to an equality of debt and erodit; as, an 
unbalanced account 

3. Not restrained by equal power; a* un- 

balanced parties. /. Adams. 

UNBALLAST, mi. To free from ballast ; 
to discharge the ballast from. Mar. Diet. 

UNBAL'LASTED, o. Freed from ballast 

2. a. Not furnished with ballast ; not kept 
steady by ballast or by weight; unsteady , 
as, unballasted wits. 

** Unballast vessel,” for unballasted t in Ad- 
dison, is an unauthorized phrase. 

UNBANDED, * Stripped of a band ; hav- 
ing no band. Shah. 

UNBANRERED, a. Having no banner. 

PoUok. 

UNBAPTI'ZED, a. Not baptized. Hooker. 

UNBAR, v. t. To remove a bar or bars 
from ; to unfasten ; to open ; as, to unbar 
a gate. 

UNBARBED, * Not shaven. [Not in use.] 
Shak. 

UN BARKED, a. Stripped of its bark. 

Bacon. 

[We now use barked in the same sense.] 

UNBARRED,pp. Having its bars removed, 
unfastened. 

UNBARRING, ppr. Removing the bar* 
from , unfastening. 

UNBASH'FUL, a. Not bashful; bold; im- 
pudent. Shak. 

UN BATED, a. Not repressed; not blunted. 
[iVo/ in use.] 

UNBATHED, a. Not bathed; not wet. 

Dryden 

UNBATTERED, a. Not battered; not 
bruised or injured by blows. Shak. 

UNBA'Y, v. t. To open , to free from the re- 
straint of mounds. 

I ought to unbay the current of my passion*. 
[Not muse] Norru. 

UNBEARDED, a. unberd'ed. Having no 
beard; beardless. 

UNBEARING, a. Bearing or producing no 
fruit. Dryden. 

UNBEATEN, a. Not beaten ; not treated 
wish blows. Corbet. 

2. Untrod ; not beaten by the feet ; as, un- 
beaten paths. Roscommon. 

UN BEAUTEOUS, \ «. [See Beauty.] Not 

UNBEAUTIFUL, / beautiful; having no 
beauty. Hammond. 

UNBECOME, v. t. Not to become ; not to 
be suitable to ; to misbecome. [Not used.] 
Sherlock. 

UNBECOMING , * Unsuitable; improper 
for the person or cliaracter; indecent; in- 
decorous. 

My grief lets unbecoming speeches fail. 

Dryden 

UNBECOMINGLY, ado. In an unsuitable 
manner ; indecorously. Barrow. 

UNBECOMINGNESS, n. Unsuitableness 
to die person, character or circumstances , 
Impropriety ; indecorousness. Locke. 

UNBED', v. t. To raise or rouse from bed. 

Eels unbed themselves and stir at the noise 
of thunder. Walton. 

UNBED'DED, pp. Raised from bed; dis- 
turbed. 

UNBED'DING, ppr. Raising from bed. 
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UNBEFITTING, a. Not befitting; ttraait- 

■Me ; unbecoasii " “ 


Smtfl 

a. unb e fr e ne fed. Not 


•Ne; unbecoming. 

UNBEFRIENDED, 
befriended ; not supported by friends ; har- 
ing no friendly aid. KtUingbsei. 

UNBEGET, e. *. To 


Dryden, 

UNBEGOT', \ a. Not generated ; eter- 
UNBEGOTTEN, J nal. StiUmrted. 

2. Not ret generated. Skak. 

3. Not begotten ; not generated. 
UNBEGUI'LE, e. t. To undeceive ; to free 

from the influence of deceit. 

Then unbtguik thyself. Donne 

UNBKGUl'LED, pp. Undeceived. 
UNBEGUN', c. Not begun. Hooker. 
UNBEHELD', a Not beheld; not 
not visible. Milton. 

UNBE'ING, a. Not existing. [.Vot «n use.] 
Brown. 

UN BELIE'F, n. [Sax. ungdeaya.] Incredu- 
lity; the withholding of belief; as, unbelief 
is blind. Mdton 

2. Infidelity , disbelief of divine revelation 

Hooker. 

3. In the New Testament, disbelief of the 
truth of the Gospel, rejection of Christ 
the Savior of men, and of the doctrines he 
taught; distrust of God’s promises and 
faithfulness, &c. Matth. xni. Mark xvi. 
Ileb ni. Rom. iv. 

4. Weak faith. Mark ix 

UNBELIE'VE, v. t. To discredit ; not to be- 
lieve or trust. H'otton. 

2. Not to think real or true. Drydt 
UNBELIE'VED, pp. Not bolicved , discre- 
dited 

UNBELIEVER, n. An incredulous person ; 

one who does not believe. 

2 An infidel ; one who discredits revelation, 
or the mission, character and doctrines of I 
Christ. 2 Cor. vi. 

UNBELIEVING, a. Not believing ; incre- 
dulous 

2. Infidel , discrediting divine revelation, or 
the mission, character and doctrines of j 
Christ, as, the unbelieving Jews. Acts xiv. 
Rev xxi 

UNBELOVED, a. Not loved. Dryden. 

I IN BEMOAN ED, a. Notlamented. Poliak. 
UNBEND', v.t. To free from flexutf , to 
make straight , as, to unbend a bow. 

Dryden. 

2. To relax ; to remit from a strain or from 
exertion , to set at ease for a time ; as, to 
unbend the mind from study or care. 

Denham. 

3. To relax effeminately. 

You unbend you r noble strength Skak. 

4 In seamanship, to take the sails from their 
yards and stays; also, to cast loose a cable 
from the anchors ; also, to unde one rope 
from another. Mar. Diet. 

UNBENIEING, ppr. Relaxing from any 
strain , remitting ; taking from their yards, 
Ac., as sails. 

2. a. Not suffering flexure. 

3. Unyielding ; resolute ; in fl ex ibl e , applied 
to persons. 

4. Unyielding; inflexible, firm; applied to 
things ; as, unbending truth. J. M. Mason. 

b. Devoted to relaxation. 

1 hope it may entertain your lordship at an 
unbending hour. Berne. 
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UNBEN'EFICED, a. Not etgoying or bay 
inf st benefice. D r yden . 

UNRENEV'OLENT, a. Not benevolent ; 

not kind. Hagers. 

UNBENIGHTED, a. Never visited by dark- 
neat. Milton. 

UNBENIGN, a. Not benign; not favorable 


propitious; malignant. 

UNBENT', pp. aflmbend. Relaxed ; remit- 
ted ; relieved from strain or exertion. 


2. In seamen's language, taken from the 
yards; loosed ; as, the tails are unbent 
the cable is unb ent. 

3. Not strained; unstrung; as, a bow urn 


4. Not crushed; not subdued ; as, the soul 
is unbent by woes. 

UNBEQUE'ATHKD, a. Not bequeathed; 
not giten by legacy. 

UNBESEE'MING, a. Unbecoming; not 
befitting - unsuitable. 

UN BESOUGHT, a. unbesauf. Not be- 
sought ; not sought by petition or entreaty. 

Milton. 

UNBF.SPOTvEN, a. Not bespoken, or or- 
dered beforehand. 

UN BESTARRED, a. Not adorned or dis- 
tinguished by stars. Pollok. 

UNBESTOWED, «. Not bestowed; not 
given , not disposed of. 

UNBKTRA'YEI), a Not betrayed. Darnel. 

UNHEW A'll.ED, a. Not bewailed; not 
lamented Shak. 

UN BEW ITCH v. t To free from fascina- 
tion. South. 

UNBI'AS, v. t To free from bios or preju- 
dice. 

The truest sender s private man can do his 
country, is to unbtat his tniiul, as much as pos- 
sible, between the rival powers. Swift. 

UNBI'ASED, pp. Freed from prejudice or 
bias. 

2. a. Free from any undue partiality or 
prejudice ; impartial , as, an unbiased 
mind; unbiased opinion or decision. 

UNBI'ASEDLY, adv. Without prejudice ; 


UNBI ASEDNESS, n. Freedom from bias 
prejudice. Bp. Hall. 

UNHID', \ a. Not bid; not commanded. 


UNBIDDEN, 


Milton. 


2. Spontaneous ; as, thorns shall the earth 

produce unhid. Milton. 

3. Uninvited , not requested to attend , as, 

unbidden guests. Shak 

UNBIG'OTED, a. Free from bigotry. 

Addison. 

UNBIN D, v. t. To untie ; to remove a bond 
from, to unfasten; to loose; to set free 
from shackles. Unbind your fillets ; unbind 
the prisoner’s arms ; unbind the load. 

UNBISH'OP, v. t. To deprive of episcopal 
orders. South. 

UNBIT', a. Not bitten. Young. 

UNBIT', v. t. In seamanshm , to remove the 
turns of a cable from off the bitts. 

Mar. Did. 

2. To unbridle. 

UNBITTED, pp. Removed from the bitts; 
unbridled. 

UNBITTING, ppr. Unbridling; removing 
from the bitts. 

UNBLA'MABLE, a. Not biamable; not 


UNB 

UN BLA'M ABLENESS, a. Sfcto of being 
chargeable with no blame or JhnlL Mare. 

UNBLA'MABLY, a*. In mob o manner 
aa to incur no blame. 1 Thom. tt. 

UN BL A 'MED, a, Not blamed; fm from 

UNBL’ASTED, a. Not blasted; not mS 
to wither. P encha nt. 

UN BLEEDING, a. Not bleeding; not suf- 
fering loss of blood. B yr on. 

UNBLEM'ISHABLK, a. Not oopo& of 
being blemished. Milton. 

UNBLKM'ISHED, a. Not blemished; not 
•tamed ; free from turpitude or reproach ; 
*# a moral sense ; as, an unblemished repu- 
tation or life. 

2. Free from deformity. 

UNBLENCH'ED, a. Not disgraced; not in- 
jured by any stain or soil ; as, unblenched 


UNBLKNCH'ING, a. Not shrinking pr 
flinching; firm. 

UNBLENDED, a. Not blended; not min- 
gled. (J lan tulle 

UN BLEST, a. Not blest; excluded from 
benediction. Bacon 

2. Wretched; unhappy. Prior 

UNBLIGHTED, a. Not blighted ; not blast- 
ed. Cooper 

UN BLINDED, a. Not blinded. 
UNBLOODED, a. Not stained with blood. 

Skak 

UNBLOODY, a. Not stained with blood. 

2. Not shedding blood; not cruel. Dryden. 
UNBLOS'SOMING, a. Not producing blos- 
soms. Mason. 

UNBLOWN, a. Not blown ; not having the 
bud expanded. Skak. 

2. Not extinguished. More. 

3. Not inflated with wind. Sandys. 

UNBLUNT'ED, a. Not made obtuse or dull ; 

not blunted. Cowley. 

UNBLUSH'ING, a. Not blushing; destitute 
of shame ; impudent. Thomson. 

UNBLUSH'INGLY, adv. In an impudent 
manner. , 

UNBOASTFUL, a. Not boasting; unas- 
suming , modest. Thomson. 

UNBOD'I HD, a. Having no material body, 
incorporeal ; as, unbodied spirits. Watts. 
2 Fre«*d from the body. Spenser. 

UNBOIL'ED, a. Not boiled as, unboiled 
nee. Bacon. 

UNBOLT, v. 1. To remove a bolt from ; to 
unfasten ; to open ; as, to unbolt a gats. 

Shak. 

UNBOLTED, a. Freed from fastening by 
bolts. 

2. a. Unsifted ; not bolted ; not having the 
bran or coarse part separated by a bolter ; 
as, unbolted meal. 

UNBONNETED, a. Having no bonnet on. 

Skak. 

UNBO^Jt'lSH, a. Not addicted to books or 
reading. 

2. Not cultivated by erudition. Shak. 
UN BOOTED, a. Not baring boot* on. 
UNBORN', I a. (It is accented either on the 
UN BORN, / first or second syllable.] Not 
born ; not brought into life ; mtura. 

Sene unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune’s womb. 

• Mkmk. 

The wees to some, the children yet mbern 
Shalt fret this day. ft* k. 

UNBOR'ROWED, a. Not borrowed; ge- 
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nuine; origins!; native; one'* own; as, 
u mborrowed beauties; «m borrowed gold; 
i mborrowed excellence. 

UNBOSOM, 0 . t. i a* s. To disclose freely 
one’s secret opinions or feeling*. Milton. 

2. To reveal in confidence. 

UNBOSOMED, pp. Disclosed, as secrets; 

revealed in confidence. 

UNBOSOMING, ppr. Disclosing, as secrets; 

revealing in confidence. 

UNBOTTOMED, a. Having no bottom ; 
bottomless. 

The dark, unbottom’d, Infinite abyss. Milton. 
2. Having no solid foundation. Hammond. 
UNBOUGHT, a. unban? , Not bought; ob- 
tained without money or purchase. 

The unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden. 
2 Not having a purchaser. Locke. 

UNBOUND', a. Not bound; loose; want- 
ing a coves; as, unbound books. 

2. Not bound by obligation or covenant 

3. pret. of unbind. 

UNBOUNDED, a. Having no bound or 
limit: unlimited in extent; infinite; inter- 
minable ; as, unbounded space ; unbounded 
power. 

2. Having no check or control; unrestrain- 
ed. The young man has unbounded license. 
His extravagance is unbounded. 
UNBOUNDEDLY, adv. Without bounds 
or limits. 

UNBOUND'EDNESS, «. Freedom from 
bounds or limits. Cheyne. 

UNBOUNTEOUS, a. Not bounteous ; not 
liberal. MtUon. 

UNBOW', e. 1. To unbend. Fuller. 

UNBOW'ED, a. Not bent. Shak. 

UNBOWED, a. Not arched. 

UN BOW 'EL, 0 . t. To deprive of the en- 
trails; to exenterute ; to eiiscernto. 

Decay of Piety. 

UNBOW'ELED, pp. Eviscerated. 
UNBOW'ELING, ppr. Taking out the 
bowels. 

UNBRA'CE, 0 . t. To loose ; to relax ; as, to 
•unbrace a drum ; to unbrace tho arms ; to 
unbrace the nerves. 

UN BRA 'ID, 0 . t. To separate the strands of 
a braid ; to disentangle. 

UNBRA'IDED, pn. Disentangled, as the 
strands of a braid. 

UNBRA'IDING,ppr. Separating the strands 
of a braid. 

UNBR'ANCHED, a. Not ramified; not 
shooting into branches. 
UNBR’ANCHING, o. Not dividing into 
branches. Goldsmith. 

UNBREAST, v t. unbred. To disclose or 
lay open. P. Fletcher. 

UNBRE'ATHED, a. Not exercised. 

Our unbreath’d memories Shak 

UNBRE'ATHING, «. Unanimated ; as, un- 
br talking stones. Shak. 

UNBRED', a. Not well bred; not polished 
in manners ; ill educated ; rude ; as, un- 
bred minds; unbred servants. Locke. 
2. Not taught; as, unbred to spinning. 

Dryden. 

UNBREE'CHED, a. Having no breeches. 

Shak. 

UNBREW'ED, a. Not mixed ; pure ; ge- 
nuine. Young. 

UNBRI'BABLE, a. That cannot be bribed. 

r Not need . 1 Feltham. 

UnBRI'BED, a. Not bribed; not corrupted 
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by money ; not unduly influenced by 
money or gifts. Dryden. 

UNBRIDLE, v . t. To free from the bridle. 

UNBRIDLED, pp. Loosed from the bridle. 

2. a. Unrestrained; licentious; a*>«n bridled 
lust ; unbridled boldness $ unbridled pas- 
sions. 

UNBRO'KE, 1 a. Net broken ; not vio- 

UNBROTCEN, / lated. Preserve your 
vows unbroken. 

2. Not weakened; not crushed; not sub- 
dued. 

How broad his shoulders spread, by age «s» 
broke. Pope. 

3. Not tamed ; not taught ; not accustomed 
to the saddle, harness or yoke ; as, an un- 
broken horse or ox. 

UN BROTHERLY, o. Not becoming a bro- 
ther ; not suitable to the character and re- 
lation of a brother ; unkind. [ Unbrother- 
like is not used.] 

UNBRUISED, a. »as*. Not bruised; not 

crushed or hurt. Shak. 

UNBUCK'LE, i>. t. To loose from buckles ; 
to tmfasten ; as, to unbuckle a shoe ; to 
unbuckle a girdle ; to unbuckle a helm. 

*Shak. 

UNBUCK 'LED, pp. Loosed from buckles ; 
unfastened. 

UNBUCK'LfNG, ppr. Loosing from buckle.; 
unfastening. 

UNBUILD, \ «. U To demolish what is built; 

UNBILD', / to raze ; to destroy. Milton. 

UNB1LT' ’ J ^ ot ^ ct not erected. 

UNBURIED 
interred. 


a. unber'ried. Not buried; not 
Dryden. 


UNBURNDD, \ a. Not burnt , not con- 

UN BURNT', J sumed by fire. 

2. Not injured by fire ; not scorched. 

3. Not baked, as brick. 

UNBURN'ING, a. Not consuming away by 

fire. 

UNBURTHEN, \ r. t. To rid of a load; to 

UNBURDEN, J free from a burden , to 
case. Shak. 

2. To throw off. Shak. 

3. To relieve the mind or heart by disclosing 

what lies heavy on it Shak. 

UNBUR'THENED.W Freed from a 

(UNBURDENED, ] load; thrown off, 

| eased , relieved. 

UNBURTHENING, \ ppr. Freeing from a 

UNBURDENING, / load or burden , 
relieving from what is a burden. 

UNBUSIED, a. unbdzied. Not busied; not 
employed ; idle Bp. Rainbow. 

UNBUTTON, v. (. To loose from being fast- 
ened by buttons ; to loose buttons. Shak. 

UNBUTTONED, pp. Loosed from buttons. 

Addison. 

UNCA'OE, 0 . L To loose from a cage. 

UNCA'GED, pp. Released from a cage or 
from confinement 

UNCAL'CINED, a. Not calcined. Boyle. 

UNCAL'CULATED, a. Not subjected to 
calculation. J. Barlow. 

UNCAL'CULATING, «, Not making cal- 
culations. 

UNCALL'ED, a. Not called; not summon- 
ed; not invited. Milton. 

Uncalled for , not required ; not needed or 
demanded. 

■UNC'ALM, c. t. To disturb. [2Vb* m use, 
and an ill word.'] Dryden. 


UN CANCELED, a. Not canceled; not 
erased ; not abrogated or annulled. 

Dryden. 

UNCAN DID, a. Not candid ; not frank or 
sincere; not fair or impartial. 

UNCANON'ICAL, a. Not agreeable to the 
canons ; not acknowledged as authentic. 

UNCANON'ICALNESS, i». The state of 
bring uncanonical. Lloyd. 

UNCAN'OPIED, a. Not covered by a 
canopy. 

UNCAP, 0 . t. To remove a cap or cover ; 
to open ; as, to uncap a vein. 

UNCA'PABLE, a. Incapable. (The Utter 
word has superseded tmcapable/] 

UNCAPPED, pp Opened. 

UNCAPTIVATED, o. Not captivated. 

Rambler . 

Uncared for, not regarded ; not heeded. 

Hooker. 

UNCARNATE, a. Not fleshly. Brown. 

UNC’ARPETED, a. Not covered with a 
carpet. 

UNCA'SE, 0 . t. To disengage from a cover- 
ing ; to take off or out. 

2. To flay ; to strip. L’Eetrange. 

UNCA'SED, pp. Stripped of a covering or 
case. 

UNCA'SING, ppr. Disengaging from a 
cover. 

UNCASTRATED, a. Not castrated. 

UNCAT'ECHISED, a. e as *. Not ca- 
techised ; untaught. Milton. 

UN CAUGHT, a. uncaut'. Not yet caught 
or taken. Shak 

UNCAUSDD, a. s as x Having no prece- 
dent cause ; existing without an author. 

UNCAUTIOUS, a. Not cautious, not wary, 
heedless. [Incautious is now generally 
used.] Dryden 

UNCE'ASING, a. Not ceasing; not inter- 
mitting; continual. 

UNCE'ASINGLY, adv. Without intermis- 
sion or cessation ; continually. 

UN CEL'EBRATED, a. Not celebrated, 
not solemnized. Milton. 

UNCELESTIAL, o Not heavenly. Feltham. 

UNCEN'SURABLE, o. Not worthy of cen- 
sure. Dwight. 

UNCEN'SURED, a. Not censured; exempt 
from blame or reproach. 

Whose right it is uncensur'd to be dull. Pope. 

UNCENTRICAL, a. Not central, distant 
from the center. 

UNCEREMO'NIAL, a. Not ceremonial. 

UNCEREMO'NIOUS, o. Not ceremonious; 
not formal. 

UNCERTAIN, a. Not certain ; doubtful , 
not certainly known. It is mcertam who 
will be the next president. 

2. Doubtful ; not Wing certain knowledge. 

Man without the protection of a superior Be- 
ing — it uncertain of every thing that he hopes 
for. Tillotson. 

3. Not sure in the consequence. 

Or whistling slings dismiss'd the uncertain 
stone. Gay. 

4. Not sure; not exact. 

Soon bent bis bow, uncertain in his rim. 

Dryden. 

5. Unsettled; irregular. Hooker. 

UNCERTAINLY, adv. Not surely; not 

certainly. Dryden. 

2. Not confidently. 
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— Standards that cannot be knows at all, or, 
but imperfectly and un ce rta inly. Lock*. 

UNCERTAINTY, a. Doubtfulness; dubi- 
ousness. The truth is not — ce rta i n ed; 
the latest accounts have set removed the 
uneerteuntm. 

2. Want of certainty; want of precision ; as, 
the ssncertainty at toe signification of words. 

3. Contingency. 

Stradfiutly graapinf tbe greateat and moat 

slippery uncertainties. South. 

4. Something unknown. 

Our shepherd*, case is every man’s case that 
quits a certainty for an uncertainty. L’ Estrange 

UNCES'SANT, a. Continual; incessant. 
[The latter it the word note used.] 

UNCES'S ANTLY, ado. Incessantly. [06*.] 

UNCHA'IN, v. L To free from chains or 
slavery. Prior. 

UNCHA'INED,j»p. Disengaged from chains, 
shackles or slavery. 

UNCH A IN'ING, ppr. Freeing from chains, 
bonds or restraint 

UNCHANGEABLE, a. Not capable of| 
change; immutable; not subject to varia- 
tion. God is an unchangeable being. 

UNCIIANGEABLENESS, ». The state or 
quahty of being subject to no change; im- 
mutability. Newton. 

UNCHANGEABLY, adv. Without change; 
immutably. 

UNCHANGED, a. Not changed or altered. 

Dry den. 

2. Not alterable. 

UNCHANGING,®. Not changing , suffer- 
ing no alteration. 

UNCHARACTERISTIC, a. Not chsrac- 
nstic; not exhibiting a character. 

Gregory. 

UNCH’ARGE, v. t. To retract an accusa- 
tion. [M>t iwrf.] 

UNCHARGED, o. Not charged; not load- 
ed. Shak. 

UNCHARITABLE, a. Not chariuble; 
contrary to chanty, or the universal love 
prescribed by Christianity , as, uncharita- 
ble opinions or teal. 

UNCHARTTABLENE8S, n. Want of char 
rity. If we hate our enemies we sin ; we 
are guilty of uncharitableneu. 

UNCHARITABLY, adv. In a mannef con- 
trary to charity. 

UNCH’ARM, v. t. To release from some 
charm, fascination, or secret power. 

JBeaum. 

UNCH' ARMED, a. Not charmed ; not fas- 
cinated. 

UNCH* ARMING, ja. Not charming; no 
longer able to charm. Dryden, 

UNCHA'RY, a. Not wary; not frugal. [Not 
need. I Shalt. 

UNCHASTE,®. Not chaste; not continent; 
not pure; libidinous; lewd. 

Sidney. Milton . 

UNCHASTELY, ode. Incontinently; lewd- 
ly. MiUon. 

UNCH ASTI'S ABLE, «. [See Chastise.] \ 
That cannot be chastised. Milton, i 

UNCHASTI'SED, «. Not chastised; not| 
punished. 

2. Not corrected; not restrained. 

UNCHASTITY, *. Incontinence; lewd- 
new; tmlawfcl indulgence of the sexual 
appetite. J 


UNCHECK'ED. «. Net 
strained; not hindered. 

2. Not contradicted. Shni. 

UNCHEE'RFUL, •. Noteheerfhl; sad. 

Shak. 

UNCHEE'RFULNESS, a. Want of cbeer- 
frlness, sadness. Spectator. 

UNCHEJE'RY, «. Dutt; not enUvening. 


UNCHEWTD, a. Not chewed or masti- 
cated. Dryden. 

UNCHILD, o. t . To bereave of children. 
[Not m mm.1 Shak. 

UNCHRISTIAN, «. Contrary to the laws 
of Christianity ; as, an unchristian reflec- 
tion ; unchristian temper or eooduct 

2. Not evangelised ; not converted U 
Christian faith ; infidel. 

UNCHRISTIAN, e. t. To deprive ef the 
constituent qualities of Christianity. 

UNCHKISTIANIZE, e. t. To turn from’ 
the Christian frith; to cause to degenerate 
from the belief and profession of Christian- 

UNCHRJSTIANLY, a. Contrs^tTuTe 
Us«> of Christianity; unbecoming Chris- 
tians. MiUon. 

UNCHRISTIANLY, ado. In a manner 
contrary to Christian principles. Btdsll. 

UNCHRISTIANNESS, a. Contrariety to 
Christianity. K. Charles. 

UNCHURCH', o. t. To expel from achurcb; 
to deprive of the character and rights of a 
church. Milner. 

UNCHURCH'ED, pp. Expelled from a 
church. 

UNCHURCH'ING, ppr. Expelling from a 
church. 

UN'CI.YL, a. [L. i meialis] Pertaining to 
letters of a large rise, used in ancient 
manuscripts 

UN 'Cl A L, h. An uncial letter. 

UN'CINATE, a. [L. uncmatus, from ssew, 
a hook.] In botany, hooked at the end. 

Martyr. 

UNCJR'CULAR, a. Not circular or spheri- 
cal. Chandler. 

UNCIR'CUMCISED, a. sat a. Notcircum- 
cised. Scripture. 

UNCIR€UMC1"SI0N, n. Abeence or want 
of circumcision. Hammond. 

UNCIRCUMSCRI'BED, «, Not circum- 
scribed ; not bounded ; not limited. 

Where the prince Is 
diene* ought to be unlimited. 

UNCIR'CUMSPECT, a. Not circumspect, 
not cautious. Hayward. 

UNC1RCUMSTANTIAL, a. Not import- 
ant [ Not in we.] Brown. 

UNCIV'IL, a. Not civil ; not complaisant; 
not courteous in manners; applied to per - 

2. Not jwlite; rude; applied to moaners ; 
a a, uncivil behavior. * 

UNCIVILIZATION, a. A state of savage- 
less ; rude state. Diet. 

UNCIVILIZED, a. Not reclaimed from 
savage life ; as, the uneinlued inhabitants 
of Canada or New Zealand. 

2. Coarse ; indecent ; as, the moat unewi- j 
Used words in our language. [Notin use] ' 
Addison. \ 

UNCIVILLY, adv. Not oomphdsaatiy; not 
courteously ; ruddy. Broom. 
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UNCLAD*, «. Not dad; Mtdothed, 
UNCLAIMED, a, Not daM; Ml de- 
manded; not called to; to, tmolidmsd di- 
vidends of a 

UNCLAR1FIED, a. Not pmifiad; Dot 
fined; not depurated by a separation of 
feculent or foreign matter. 

UNCL'ASP, 9.L To loose a clasp ; to open 
what is fastened with a churn ; as, to ws- 
clasp a book. Shak. 

UNCLASPING, ppr. Loosing a clasp. 
UNCLASS'IC, \ a. Not dwsto Jnd ac- 
UNCLASS'ICAL, / cording to the beat 
models of writing. 

2. Not pertaining to the dasdo writers ; as, 
unclassic ground. 

UN'CLE, a. f Fr. oncle ; contracted from 
L. avunculus] The brother of one’s frther 
or mother. 

UNCLE'AN, a. Not clean ; foul ; dirty ; 
filthy. 

2. In the Jewish late, ceremonially impure; 
not cleansed by ritual practices. Num.xix. 
Lev. xi. Rom. xiv. 

3. Foul with sin. Metth. x. 

That holy place where no unclean thing shall 
enter. Rogers. 

4. Not in covenant with God. 1 Cor. vli. 
b. Lewd ; unchaste. 

Adultery of the heart, consisting of inordinate 
and unclean affections. Perkins. 

No unclean person— bath say Inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ and of God. Kph. v. 
UNCLEANABLE, a. That cannot ba 
cleansed. Swift. 

UNCLEAN LINESS, n. unclen'liness. Want 
of cleanliness ; filthiness. Clarendon. 
UNCLEANLY,®, unclen'ly. Foul; filthy; 
dirty. Shak. 

2. Indecent; unchaste; obeoene. 

1 1 Is a pity that these harmonious writers have 
Indulged any thing uncleanly or impure to de- 
file their paper. Watts. 

UNCLE' ANNESS, n. Foulness; dirtiness; 
filthiness. 

Be not troublesome to thystif or toothers by 
uuciranneu. . Taylpr. 

2. Want of ritual or ceremonial purity. 
Lev. xv. 

3. Moral impurity ; defilement by tin j sin- 
fulness. 

I will save you from all your uncleanness. 

Peak. sstvL 

4. Lewdness; incontinence. Col. Hi. 2 Petiti. 
UNCLEANHKD, a. undented. Notdeens- 

cd ; not purified. Bacon . 

UNCLEW', v. L To undo; to unwind, two- 
fold or untie. 

UNCLINCH', v.t. To open the dosed hand; 

as, to unclmek tiie fist. Oaeth. 

UNCLINCH'ED, pp. Opened; unclosed. 
UNCLIPTED, «. Not clipped; not cut; 
not diminished or shortened by clipping ; 
as, unclipped money , undipped hair. 
UNCLOGC v. 1. To diseaeumbstr «f diffi- 
culties and obstructions ; to free from in- 
cumbrances, or any thing that retard* mo- 
tion, 

UNCLOO'GED, pp.ora. Disencumbered ; 

set free from obstructions., 

UNCLOG GING, ppr. Disencumbering. 
UN CLOISTER, *. t. To rdeae* a 
closer o# from confinement; to set at 

UNCL&18TERED, up. R deaaadftS?! 
aconflnemant 
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UNCLOISTERING, ppr. Relating from 
confinement. 

UN€LO'SK, v.t.taa n. To (men; to break 
the seal of; as, to i mdose a letter. Pope. 

2. To disclose ; to lay open. 

UNCLOSED, pp. Opened. 

2 a. Not separated by incloeuret ; open. 

Clarendon. 

3. Not finished; not concluded. Madison. 

4. Not closed ; not sealed. 

UNCLO'SING, ppr. Opening; breaking 

the seal of. 

UNCLOTHE, v. t. To strip of clothes; to 
make naked ; to divest 
To have a distinct knowledge of things, we 
must unclothe them. Watte. 

UNCLOTHED, pp. Stripped of clothing or 
covering. 

Not for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon. 2 Cor. v. 

2. a. Not clothed ; wanting clothes. 
UNCLOTHED LY, adv. Without clothing. 

Bacon. 

UNCLOTHIN Q,ppr. Stripping of clothing. 
UNCLOUD', v. t. To unvail, to clear from 
obscurity or clouds 

UNCLOUD'ED, a. Not cloudy; free from 
clouds ; clear ; an, an unclouded sky. 

2. Not darkened ; not obscured. 
UNCLOUD'EDNESS, n. Freedom from 
clouds , clearness. 

2 Freedom from obscurity or gloom. 

Boyle 

UNCLOUD'ING, ppr. Clearing from clouds 
or obscurity. 

UNCLOUD'Y, a. Not cloudy, clear; free 
from clouds, obscurity or gloom. Gay. 
UN CLUTCH', v.t To open something 
closely shut. 

Unclutch his griping band. Decay of Piety. 
UNCOAG'ULABLE, a. That cannot be 
coagulated. Good. 

UNCOAG'ULATED, a. Not coagulated 
or concreted. 

UN COATED, a. Not coated; not covered 
.with a coat 

UNCOCK'ED, a. Not cocked, as a gun. 

2. Not made into cocks, as hay. 

3. Not set up, bb the brim of a hat 
UNCOIF', v. t. To pull the cap off. 

Arbuthnot. 

UNCOIF'ED, a. Not wearing a coif. 

Young. 

UNCOIL', v. t. To unwind or open, as the 
turns of a rope or other line. 
UNCOIL'ED, pp. Opened; unwound. 
UNCOIN 'ED, a. Not coined, as, uncoined 
silver. 

UNCOLLECTED, o. Not collected ; not 
received; as, uncollected taxes ; debts un- 
collected. 

2. Not collected; not recovered from con- 
fusion, distraction or wandering ; as, the 
mind yet uncollected. 

UNCOLLECTIBLE, o. Not collectible, 
that cannot be collected or levied, or paid 
by the debtor; as, uncollectible taxes ; un- 
collectible debts. Wolcott. 

UNCOLORED, a. Not colored; not stained 
or dyed. Bacon. 

2. Not hightened in description. 
UNCOMBED, a. Not combedf not dressed 
with a comb. Drnden. 

UNCOMB I N ABLE, a. Not capable of 
being combined. Davy. 
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UNCOMBI'NED, a. Not combined ; sepa- 
rate ; simple. 

UNCOMELINESS, n. Want of comeliness; 
want of beauty or grace ; as, unoomelineee 
of person, of dress or behavior. 

Locke. Wotton. 
UNCOMELY, a. Not comely; wanting 
grace ; as, an uncomely person ; uncomely 
dress ; uncomely manners. 

2. Unseemly; unbecoming ; unsuitable. 
UNCOMFORTABLE, a. Affording no com- 
fort; gloomy. 

Christmas — the most uncomfortable time of 
the year Adduon. 

2. Giving uneasiness ; as, an uncomfortable 
seat or condition. 

UNCOMFORTABLENESS, n. Want of 
comfort or cheerfulness. Taylor. 

2. Uneasiness. 

UNCOMFORTABLY, adv. In an uncom- 
fortable manner; without comfort or cheer- 
fulness ; in an uneasy state. 
UNCOMM'ANDED, a. Not commanded ; 
not required by precept, order or law ; as, 
uncommanded austerities South. 

UNCOMMEND'ABLE, a. Not commend- 
able ; not worthy of commendation; illaud- 
able. FeUham. 

UNCOMMENIFED, a. Not praised; not 
commended. South. 

UNCOMMERCIAL, a. Not commercial 
not carrying on commerce. 
UNCOMMIS'ERATED, a. Not commise- 
rated ; not pitied. 

UNCOMMISSIONED, a. Not commis- 
sioned ; not having a commission. Tooke. 
UNCOMMITTED, a. Not committed. 

Hammond. 

UNCOMMON, a. Not common; not usual; 
rare ; as, an uncommon season ; an uncom- 
mon degree of cold or heat; uncommon 
courage. 

2. Not frequent, not often seen or known, 
as, an uncommon production. 
UNCOMMONLY, adv. Rarely; not usu- 
ally. 

2 To an uncommon degree. 
UNCOM'MONNESS, n. Rareness of oc- 
currence; infrequency. The uncommon- 
nets of a thing often renders it valuable. 
UNCOMMU'NJCATED, a. Not communi- 
cated , not disclosed or delivered to others. 

2. N ot imparted to or from another ; as, the 
uncommunicated perfections of God. 
UNCOMMUNICATIVE, a. Not commu- 
nicative; not free to communicate to 
others; reserved 

UNCOMPACT', a. Not compact; not firm; 

not of close texture ; loose. Adduon 
UN COMPACTED, a. Not compact, not 
firm. Johnson. 

UNC5MPANlED,a. H&vingnocompanion. 

[ Unaccompanied is mostly used.] Fairfax. 
UN^OMPAS'SIONATE, o. Not compas- 
sionate ; having no pity. Shak. 

UNCOMPAS'SIONED, a. Not pitied. 
UNCOMPEL'LABLE, a. Not compellable ; 
that cannot be forced or compelled. 

Feltham. 

UNCOMPEL'LED, a. Not forced ; free 
from compulsion. Pope. 

UN COMPENSATED, a. Not compensa- 
ted; unrewarded. 

UNCOMPLAINING, «. Not complaining ; 
not murmuring ; not disposed to murmur. 


UNCOMPLAISANT, «. s as a. Not com- 
plaisant ; not civil ; not courteous. Locke. 

UNCOMPLAISANTLY, adv. Uncivilly ; 
discourteously. 

UN COMPLETE, a. Not complete; not 
finished ; not perfect. [But inco m pl e te » 
chiefly used.] 

UNCOMPLETED, a. Not finished ; not 
completed. 

UNCOMPLYING, a. Not* complying; not 
yielding to request or command ; unbend- 
ing. 

UNCOMPOUND'ED, a. Not compounded ; 
not mixed. 

Hardness may be reckoned the property of 
all uncompounded matter. Newton. 

2. Simple; not intricate. Hammond. 

UN COMPOUN D'EDNESS, n. Freedom 
from mixture ; simplicity of substance. 

Hammond. 

UN COMPREHENSIVE, «. Not compre- 
hensive. 

2. Unable to comprehend. South 

UNCOMPRESS'ED, a. Not compressed, 
free from compression. Boyle. 

UNCOMPROMISING, a. • as *. Not com- 
promising; not agreeing to terms; not 
complying. Review. 

UNCONCEIVABLE, a. Not to be con- 
ceived or understood , that cannot be com- 
prehended. Lock*. 

[But inconceivable is chiefly used.] 

UNCON CE'I V A BLEN ESS, n. The state 
or quality of being inconceivable. [Little 
used.'] Locke. 

UNCONCE'IVED, a. Not thought ; not 
imagined. Creech. 

UNCONCERN', n. Want of concern , ab- 
sence of anxiety ; freedom from solicitude 
Swift. 

UNCONCERN'ED, a. Not concerned , not 
anxious ; feeling no solicitude. He is un- 
concerned at what has happened. He is 
unconcerned about ox for the future. 

Happy mortals, unconcerned for more 

Dryden 

[It has at sometimes before a past event, 
but about or for is more generally used be- 
fore a past or ftiture event.] 

2. Having no interest in. He is unconcerned 
in <the events of the day. 

UNCON CERN'EDLY, adv. Without in- 
terest or affection ; without anxiety. 

And unconcern' dly cast his eyes around. 

Dryden 

UNCONCERN'EDNESS, n. Freedom from 
concern or anxiety. South. 

UNCONCERN 1NG, a. Not interesting ; 
not affecting ; not belonging to one. [Not 
used.] Adduon. 

UNCON CERN'MENT, e. The state of hav- 
ing no share. [Not used.] South. 

UNCON CIL'IATED, a. Not reconciled. 

U N CON CIL'I ATIN G, a. Not conciliating , 
not adapted or disposed to gain favor, or 
to reconciliation. 

UNCON CLU'DIBLE, a. Not determinable. 
[Not used.] More. 

UNCONCLU'DING, \ «. Not decisive; not 

UNCONCLU'DENT, / inferring a plain 
or certain conclusion or consequence. 
[Little wed.] Hale. Locke. 

[In tbi place of these, mcosschuive is 
generally used.] 
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UNCONCLWDINGNESS, «. Quality of 
MurlMoneKnive. [Not mod.'} i Mr. 
UN-CONCLUSIVE, n. Not decisive. [But 
fcieMc&cstee is sow used] Hammond. 
UNCONCOCTED, a. Not oonooct ed; not 

UNCONDEMN ED, *. Not eavdumZti 


— A men that is a Roman, and mce m d t v m ed. 

Acta axil. 

2. Not disapproved; not pronounced crimi- 
nal; as, a practice yet uncmdeumed. 

Lode. 

UNCONDENS'ABLE, a. That cannot be 
condensed. 

UNCONDENSED, a. Not condensed. 

UNCONDITIONAL. «. Absolute; unre- 
served; not limited by any conditions. 
We are required to make an unconditional 
surrender of ourselves to our Maker. The 
king demanded unconditional submission. 
O pass not. Lord, an absolute decree, 

Or bind thy sentence uncorndtiuuutl . Dryden. 

UNCONDITIONALLY,**. Witboutcon- 
ditkms , without terms of limitation ; with- 
out reservation. The troops did not sur- 
render unconditionally, but by capitula- 
tion. 

UN CONFESSED, «. Not confessed ; not 
acknowledged. 

UNCONFI'NABLE, a. Unbounded, f Not 
meed.) Shak. 

2. That cannot be confined or restrained. 

Thornton. 

UNCONFI'NED," «. Not confined; free 
from restraint ; free from control. Pope . 

2. Havingtio limits; illimitable, unbounded 
Spectator. 

UNCONFI'NF.DLY, adv. Without confine- 
ment or limitation. Barrow. 

UNCONFIRMED, a. Not fortified by reso- 
lution ; weak ; raw ; as, troops unconfirmed 
by experience. 

2. Not confirmed ; not strengthened by ad- 
ditional testimony. 

His witness uneonfirm'd. Milton 

3. Not confirmed according to the church 
ritual. 

UN CONFORM', «• Unlike; dissimilar; not 

analogous [Not in use.] Milton . 

UNCON FORM'ABLE, a. Not consistent ; 
not agreeable ; not conforming. * 
Moral evil is an action unconformabU to the 
rule of our duty. Watti 

UNCONFORMITY, n. Incongruity; in- 
consistency ; want of conformity. South. 

UNCONFTSED, a. t as x. Free from con- 
ftision or disorder. Locke. 

2. Not embarrassed. 

UNCONFU'SEDLY, adv. s as *. Without 
eonftision or disorder. Locke. 

UNCONFUTABLE, «. Not confutable ; 
not to be refitted or overthrown ; that can- 
not be disproved or convicted of error; 
as, an unconfutable argument. Sprat. 

UNCONOE'ALABLE, a. Not capable of 
being congealed. 

UNCON6E' A LED, a. Notfroxen; not con- 
gealed; not concreted Broom. 

UN€ON6E f NIAL, a. Not congenial. 

UN CONJUGAL, «. Not suitable to matri- 
monial faith ; not befitting a wife or bus- 
band Milton. 

UN-CONJUNCTIVE, «. That cannot be 
joined [ Little mo d] Mitto*. 
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UNCONNECTED, a. Net eonneeted ; net 
nnited; separate. 

2. Not cohareot; not jcined>y proper trans- 
itions or dependence of parts ; loose ; 
vague ; desultory; as, aa unconnected dis- 
course. 

UNCONN I'VING, «. Not conniving ; not 
overlooking or winking at Milton. 

‘UNCONQUERABLE, a. Not conquerable; 
invincible ; that cannot be vanquished or 
defeated; that cannot ba o ve rcome in 
contest ; as, an unconquerable foe. 

2. That cannot be subdued and brought 
under control ; as, unconquerable p as sion s 

UNCONQUERABLY, ado. Invincibly; in- 
superably ; as, foes unconquerably strong. 

Pope. 

UNCON'QUERED, «. Not vanquished or 

defeated 

2. Unsubdued ; not brought under control. 

3. Invincible; insuperable. Sidney. 

UNCONSCIKNTIOUS, a. Not coneeleu- 

tious, not regulated or limited by con- 
science. Kent. 

UNCONSCIONABLE, a. Unreasonable; 
exaeedmg the limits of any reasonable 
claim or expectation ; as, an uncantaonmble 
request or demand. L'Retrange 

2. Forming unreasonable expectations. You 
cannot be so uncontaonable as to expect 
this sacrifice on my part. 

3. Enormous , vast ; a a, unconecionable size 
or strides. [AW elegant .] 

4. Not guided or influenced hy conscience. 

South. 

UNCON'SCIONABLF.NKSS, ». Unreason- 
ableness of hope or claim. 

UNCONSCIONABLE , ado. Unreasonably; 
in a manner or degree that conscience and 
reason do not justify. J/udtbrat . 

UNCON'SCIoOs, a. Not conscious ; hav- 
ing no mental perception ; as, unconectous 
causes. Blackmore. 

2. Not conscious, not knowing; not per- 
ceiving , ax, unconertoui of guilt or error 

UNCONSCIOUSLY, adv. ithout percep- 
tion ; without knowledge. 

UNCONSCIOUSNESS, n. Want of per- 
ception , want of knowledge. 

UNCONSECRATE, o. t. To render not sa- 
cred , to desecrate. [Not used.] South. 

UNCONSF.CRATKD, a. Not consecrated; 
not set apart for a sacred use by religious 
ceremonies , not dedicated or devoted ; as, 
a temple uneoniecrated ; uncontecrated 
bread. 

Uncontented to, not consented to ; not yield- 
ed ; not agreed to. Wake. 

UNCONSENTING, a. Not consenting ; 
not yielding consent 

UN CONSIDERED, a. Not considered ; 
not attended to. Shak. 

UNCONSO'LED, a. Not consoled not 
comforted. 

UNC0N80L'IDATED, a. Not consolidated 
or made solid. 

UNCONSO'LING, a. Not consoling; af- 
fording no comfort. Bucknuneter. 

UNCONSONANT, a. Not consonant; not 
consistent; incongruous; unfit f Little 
s teed.] Hooker. 

UNCONSPIEINGNES8, «. Absence of 
plot or eenspirscy. [An HI formed deed 
md not uteei.) Boyle. 


UNCON'STANT, «. Not craratant ; ** 
steady or ftithfril; fickle; o ha nye a hto . 
[M«t is now used.] Skuk. 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL, «. No* agjwe- 
able to the oonstftutian ; not authortatfi by 
the constitution ; contrary to the J wn- 
dplee of the constitution. It is not mom 
ttituthnol for the king of Grant Britain to 
declare war without the consent of jNMrtk- 
ment ; but for the president of the United 
States to declare war, without an not of 
congress authorising it, would be on oon - 
•titulkmal. 

UNCONSTITUTION AL'ITY.ii. The qua- 
lity of being unauthorised by the consti- 
tution, or contrary to its provisions or prin- 
ciples. The supreme court has power to 
decide upon the uncouetiMionalify of a 

UNCONSTITUTIONALLY, ado. In a 
manner not warranted by or contrary to 
the constitution. 

UNCONSTRAINED, o. Free from con- 
straint ; acting voluntarily ; voluntary. 

Dryden. 

2. Not proceeding from constraint; as ac- 
tions. 

UNCONSTRA'I NEDL Y, «rfr. Withoutforce 
or constraint ; freely ; spontaneously ; vo- 
luntarily. South. 

UNCON STRA'I NT, n. Freedom from con- 
straint; ease. Felton. 

UN CONSULTS NO, a. Taking no advice; 

rash ; imprudent. Sidney. 

UN CONSU'MED, a. Not consumed; not 
wasted, expended or dissipated; not de- 
stroyed. Milton. 

UN CON SUM 'MATE, a. Not consummated. 

Dryden. 

UNCONTEMWED, a. Not despised; not 
contemned. Shak. 

UNCONTENDEI), a. Not disputed. 

Dryden. 

Uncontrolled for, not contended for ; not 
urged for. 

UN CONTENDING, //. Not contend!**; 

not contesting ; not disputing. 
UNCONTENTED, a. Not contented ; not 
satisfied. Dryden. 

UNCONTENT'INGNESS, n. Want of 
power to satisfy. [AW in ute.) Boyle. 
UN CONTESTABLE, a. Indisputable; not 
to be controverted. [ fneonteetible is the 
word now used.] 

UNCONTESTED, «. Not contested; not 
disputed. 

2. Evident; plain. Blackmore. 

UN CONTRADICTED, a. Not contra- 
dicted ; not denied. Peareon. 

UN CONTRITE, a. Not contrite ; not pe- 
nitent. Ha mm ond 

UNCONTRrVED, a. Not contrived ; not 
formed by design. Dwight. 

UNCONTRI'V ING, a. Not contriving {Im- 
provident. OoUmitb. 

UNCONTROLLABLE, a. That oamet be 
controlled ; ungovernable ; that cannot be 
restrained; as, an uncoutrdUabk temper; 
uncontrollable subjects 

2. That oaenet b> r e sisted or diverted ; as, 
unedntroumie event*. 

3. Indisputable; irrefragable; as, an uucou- 
trollmbie maatim; the Wag’s memtrollablo 
title to the English throne, 

I 
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JNCONTROLLABLY, ash. Without powsr 
of opposition. 

2. In s manner or degree diet admits of no 
restraint or resistance; as, a stream am- 
controllable violent 

JNCONTRoLLED, a. Not governed; not 
subjected to a superior power or authority; 
not restrained. 

2. Not resisted; unopposed. Dryden 

3. Not convinced ; not reftited. [Unusual.] 

INCONTR5LLEDLY, ads. WithouToon- 
trol or restraint; without effectual oppo- 
sition. Decay of Piety. 

INCONTROVERTED, a. Not disputed; 
not contested ; not liable to be owed in 
question. QlanviUe. 

IN CON V ERS'ABLE, a. Not free in con- 
versation; not social; reserved. 

2. Not suited to conversation. Roger t. 

INCON'VERSANT, «. Not conversant, 
not familiarly acquainted with. Mitford. 

1NCON VERT'ED, a. Not converted ; not 
changed in opinion ; not turned from one 
faith to another. 

2. Not persuaded of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion ; as, unconverted pagans. 

Addison. Hooker. 

3. Not renewed ; not regenerated; not hav- 
ing the natural enmity of the heart subdu- 
ed, and a principle of grace implanted. 

Baxter. 

4. Not turned or changed from one form to 
another. 

INCONVERTIBLE, a. That cannot be 
converted or changed in form. Lead is 
unconvertible into silver. 

JNCONVIN'CED, a. Not convinced ; not 
persuaded. Locke 

INCORD', v. t. To loose from cordB ; to 
unfasten or unbind ; as, to uncord a bed ; 
to uncord a package. 

IN CORK', v. t. To draw the cork from ; 
as, to uncork a bottle. 

INCORK'ED, pp. Not having the cork 
drawn. 

JNCORK'ING,«er. Drawing the cork from 

JNCOR'ONETED, a. Not honored with a 
coronet or title. Pollok. 

INCORFULENT, a. Not corpulent; not 
fleshy. Pollok. 

1NCORRECTED, a. Not corrected; not 
revised ; not rendered exact; as, an uncor- 
rected cony of a writing. 

2. Not reformed; not amended ; at, life or 
manners uncorrected. 

INCORRIGIBLE, a. That cannot be cor- 
rected ; depraved beyond correction. [For 
this, incorrigible is now used.} 

INCORRUPT', a. Not corrupt; not de- 
praved , not perverted ; not tainted with 
wickedness ; not influenced by iniquitous 
interest; as, an uncorrupt judgment; un- 
corrupt manners. Hooker 

INCORRUPT'ED, a. Not corrupted ; not 
vitiated ; not depraved ; as, the dictates of 
tmeorrupted reason; uncorrvpted records. 

Dryden. Locke. 

JNCORRUPTEDNE8S, n. State of being 
un corral ) ted. Milton. 

INCORRUPTIBLE, «. That cannot be 
corrupted. [But incorrvptibm is tht word 
now used.] 

JNCORRUPTLY, a dv. With integrity; 
honestly. Ck. Relig. Appeal 


UNCORRUPTNESS, * Integrity; up- 
rightness. Tit. H. 

UNCOUN'SELABLE, a. Ncttobs advised; 
net consistent with good advie# or pru- 
dence. C la rend on. 

UNCOUNTABLE, a. That cannot be 
counted; innumerable. Raleigh. 

UNCOUNTED, a. Net counted; not num- 
bered. Skak. 

UNCOUNTERACTED, a. Not counted 
acted, not effectually opposed. 

N. W. Taylor. 

UNCOUNTERFEIT, a. Not counterfeit; 
not spurious ; genuine; as, tmoomUcrfeit 
seal. Sprat. 

UNCOUNTERM'ANDED, a. Not coun- 
termanded. 

UNCOUPLE, c. t. uncup'pl. To loose dogs 
from their couples; to set loose; to dis- 
join. Shai. Drvden. 

UNCOUPLED, pp. uncuptpled. Disjoined ; 
set free. 

UNCOUPLING, ppr. uncup'pltng. Dis- 
uniting ; setting free. 

UNCOURTEOUS, a. uncurl' sous. Uncivil; 
unpoUte ; not kind and complaisant 

SUney. 

UNCOURTEOUSLY, adv. Uncivilly ; un- 


UN CREATED, pp. Rsdneed te nothing; 
deprived ef existence. 

2.o. Not yet c r e ate d ; as, ariosty enervated. 


politely. 

UNC0UR1 


UNCOURTEOUSNESS, «. InciviUty ; dis- 
obliging treatment. 

UNCoURTLINESS, «. Unsuitablenes. of 
manners to a court; inelegance; as, un- 
courtliness of manners or phrases. 

Addison. 

UNCOURTLY, a. Inelegant of manners; 
not becoming a court ; not refined ; not 
polite ; as, uncourtly behavior or lan- 
guage. Swift. 

2. Not courteous or civil ; as, an uncourtly 
speech. 

3. Not versed in the manners of a court 

UNCOUTH, a. [Sax. uncu>, unknown.] 

Odd; strange; unusual, not rendered pleas- 
ing by familiarity ; as, an uncouth pnrase 
or expression ; uncouth manners ; uncouth 
dress. 

UN COUTH LY, adv. Oddly; strangely. 

UN.COUTHNESS, «. Oddness; st2ng*^ 
ness ; want of agreeableness derived from 
familiarity; as, the uncouthness of a word 
or of dress. 

UNCOVENANTED, o. Not promised by 
covenant; not resting on a covenant or 
promise S. Miller. 

UNCOVER, e. t. To divest of a cover; to 
remove any covering from ; a word gf ge- 
neral use. . 

2. To deprivq of clothes; Iftsu-ip; to make 

naked. Skak. 

3. To unroof, as a building. 

4. To take off the hat or cap ; to bare the 
hoed. 

5. To strip of a vail, or of any thing that 
conceals; to lay open; to disclose to view. 

UNCOVERED, pp. Divested of a covering 
or clothing; laid open to view; made bare. 

UNCOVERING, ppr. Divesting of « hover 
or of clothes; stripping of a vail; 
open to view. 

UNCREATE, t>. t. To annihilate; to de- 
prive of existenoe. 

„ Who can unereute thee, thou (halt know. 

Mitten. 


3. Not produced by w o t te a. God is aa 
uncreated being. Looks. 

UN CREDIBLE, a. Not to U bettered ; not 
, entitled to credit [For this, dl rt w d i Hi is 
■ used.] 

UNCREDTTABLE, a. Not in good orsdit 
or reputation ; not reputable. Hammond. 

2. Not for the credit or reputation. Mttftird. 
UNCREIFITABLENESS, n. Want of re- 
putation. Decay of Piety. 

2. The quality of being disreputable. 
UNCRED'ITED, a. Not believed. Warner 
UNCRITICAL, a. NotcriticaL 

2. Not according to the just rules of criti- 
cism. AT. Stuart. 

UNCROFPED, a. Not cropped; not ga- 
thered. Milton. 

UNCROSSED, a. Not crossed ; not can- 
celed. Skak. 

2. Not thwarted ; not opposed. 
UNCROWD'ED, «. Not crowded; not com- 
pressed; not straitened for want of room. 
UNCROWN', v. t . To deprive of a crown ; 
to dethrone. 

2. To pull off the crown. Dryden. 

UNCROWN'ED, pp. Deprived of a crown. 

2. a Not crowned; having no crown. 
UNCROWN'ING, ppr. depriving of a 
crown. 

UNCRYSTALIZABULo. Not suscepti- 
ble of crystalization. Ure. 

UNCRYSTALIZED, a. Not crystalised. 
UNCTION, n. [Fr. auction / L. unctso, 
from ungo, to anoint] 

1. The act of anointing. Hooker. 

2. Unguent; ointment [ Unusual] Dryden. 

3. The act of anointing medically; as, mer- 
curial unction. Arbuthnot. 

4. Anything softening or lenitive. Shalt. 

5. That which excites piety and devotion. 

Johnson. 

6. Richness of gracious affections. 

7. Divine or sanctifying grace. 1 John L 

Extreme unction , the rite of anointing in the 

last hours ; or the application of sacred oil 
to the parts where the five senses reside. 

UNCTUOSTTY, n. Oiliness; fatness; th^ 
quality of being greasy. Brown. 

UNCTUOUS, a. Fat; oily; greasy. 

Milton. Dryden. 

2. Having a resemblance to oil ; as, the 
unctuous feel of a stone. 
UNCTUOUSNESS, a. Fatness; oiliness. 

2. The quality of resembling oil. 
UNCULL'ED, a. Not gathered. 

2. Not separated ; not selected. 
UNCUL'PABLE, «. Not blameabk; not 
faulty. Hooker. 

UNCULT, a. [un and L. eultus.] Unculti- 
vated ; rude ; illiterate. [Hot os use.] 

Ck. Relig. Appeal 
UNCULTIVABLE, a. Not capable of be- 
ing tilled or cultivated. 
UNCULTIVATED, a. Not cultivated; not 
tilled; not used in tillage ; as, an unculti- 
vated tract of land. 

2. Not instructed; not civilised; rude ; 
i rough in manners ; as, an wumttieated na- 
| tion or age. Locke. Roeeoamon. 
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UNOTBABLK** iMuaUa. {ZfeEfcr 
b moetty used] 

UNWRABLY, ode. Incurably. 

UNGURB'ABLE, «. That eaaaet be mV 
ed or chedced. [AT* te «•*.] AeA. 

UNCURS'ED, a. Not curbed; not reetran- 
«d; licentious. Skak. 

UNCURL', e. L To loose from ringlets. 

The boss mcurie hie emrj mam. Drgdet *. 

UNCURL', *, s. To fidlfram a euried state, 
«a ringlets; to beoome atnlght Skak. 

UNCURL'ED, pp. Loosed from ringlets. 

2. «. Not curled ; not formed into ringlets. 

UNCURL'ING, j?p-. Loosing from ringlets. 

UNCUR'RENT, a. Not current; notpaso- 
ing in common payment; as, aaearrsat 
onto or notes. Skak. 

UN CURSE, v. t. meant. To free from soy 
execration. [Not wed.] Skak. 

UNCURS'ED, 1 a. Not mused ; not exe- 

UNCURST, ] crated. X. Char let. 

UNCURTA'ILED, a.. Not curtailed ; not 


execration. [Not used.'] Skak. 

UNCURS'ED, 1 a. Not mused ; not exe- 

UNCURSP, f crated. X. Cktrlet. 

UNCURTA'ILED, a., Notmutsiled; not 
shortened. 

UNCUSTOMARY, a. Not cnstomarv ; not 
usual. Dwight. 

UNCUSTOMED, a. Not subjected to cus- 
toms or duty. Auh. 

2. That has not paid duty, or been charged 
with customs. Smollett. 

UNCUP, a. Not cut; as, trees uncut. 

Waller. 

UNDAM', *. t. To free from a dam, mound 
or obstruction, A, Drgden 

UNDAM'AdEUfl. Not damaged; not 
made worse ; as, undamaged goods. 

UNDAMPED, a. Not damped; not de- 

U$D AN 6EROUS, a. Not dangerous. 

Thornton. 

UND’ARKENED, a. Not darkened or ob- 
scured. 

UN'DATED, a. [L. undahu; undo, a wave.] 
Waved, rising and falling in waves to- 
wards the margin, as a lea . Lee. 

UNDATED, a. Not dated , having no date. 

UND’AUNTED, a. Not daunted; not sub- 
dued or depressed by fear ; intrepid. 

Drgden 

UND’AUNTEDLY, adv. Boldly; intrepidly. 

UND* AUNTEDNESS, n. Boldness; fear-' 
less bravery ; intrepidity. Pope. 

UNDAWN'JNG, a. Not yet dawning ; not 
growing light; not opening with bright- 
ness. Cowper. 

UNDAZ'ZLED, a. Not daisied ; not con- 
fined by splendor. Milton. Bogle. 

UNDE'AF, v. L To free from deafness. 
[Not m use.] 

UNDEBA'SED, a. Not debased; not adul- 
terated. Skak. 

UNDEBAUCHED, a. Not debauched ; not 
oorrupted; pure. Drgden. 

UNDECAGON, a. [L. undeem, eleven, and 
Gr. yewtm, angle.] A figure of eleven an- 


UN DEC AT ED, e. Not decayed; not fan- 
paired by Me or accident; befog in ftill 
strength/ Drgden. 

UNDECA'YING, a. Not decaying; not suf- 
fering diminution or decline. 

2. Immortal; as, the mdaooging joys at 
heaven. 


UNDECE1 Y ABLE, a. Thataanelba de- 
ceived; notaulyect to d myti sa Holder. 
UNDECE'IVJS, *. t To Aueftemdeoeptioo, 
cheat, fallacy orwietika, whether caused 
by others or by oureeiees. If we rely on 
our own works for salvation, the 8criptaee 
may undeeekae us. 

UN DECEIVED, pp. Disabused of obeat, 
deception or fallacy. 

2. Not deceived; not mialsd or imposed on. 
UNDECETVING, ppr. Fmaing from de- 
ception or fidlacr. 

UN DECENCY, a. Unbeeomiagnsas; in- 
decency. [The latter word know used] 
UNDE'CENT, a. Not deoent; indecent 
[ The latter it the wordusei.] 

UN DECENTLY, ado. Indeoenfiy. {The 

latter it the word uted.l 
UN DECl'D ABLE, «. That cannot be de- 
cided. South. 

UNDECIRED, a. Not decided; not deter- 
mined ; not settled. Hooker. 

UNDECIPHERABLE, a. That eannot be 
deciphered. 

UNDECI'PHERED, a. Not deciphered or 
enilaincd. 

UN DECISIVE, «. Not decisive; not con- 
clusive; not determining the controversy 
or contest. Granville. 

UNDECK', «. L To divest of ornaments. 

Skak. 

UNDECK'ED, pp. Deprivod of ornaments. 
2. a. Not decked ; not adorned. Milton. 
UNDECLARED, a. Not declared; not 
avowed. 

UNDECLINABLE, a. That cannot be de- 
clined. 

2 Not to be avoided. Hacket. 

UNDECLI'NED, o. Not deviating; not 
turned from the right way. Sandgt. 

2. Not varied in termination; as, a noun 
undeclined. 

UNDECOMPO'SABLE, a. a as a. Not ad- 
mitting decomposition ; that cannot be de- 
composed. Chimiitry. 

UNDECOMPO'SED, a. i as s. Not de- 
composed ; not separated ; as constituent 
particles. lb. 

UNPECOMPOUNIPED, «. Not decom- 
pounded. Davy. 

UNDEC'ORATED, a. Not adorned ; not 
embellished; plain. 

To leave the character of Christ unieconUed , 
to make its own impression. Buckminster. 

UNDED'ICATED, a. Not dedicated; not 
consecrated. 

2. Not inscribed to a patron. 

UNDEE'DED, a. Not signalised by anv 
great action. Skak. 

1 2. Not transferred by deed; as, undeeded 
lend. I Local .] 

UNDEFA'CEABLE, a. That cannot be de- 
faced. 

UNDEFA'CED, a. Not deprived ofitslonn; 

not disfigured ; as, an mdtfaced statue. 
UNDEFE 7 A8IBLE,e-ses*. Not defeasible. 

[But indefeasible is chisfiy used.] 
UNDEFEN O' ED, u. Not defended; not 
protected. 

2. Not vindicated. 

3. Open to assault ; being without works of 

UNDEFINED, a. Not set et defiance;* not 
challenged. Spenser 


V n v 

undefined,* 

UNDEFINABLE,#. Not definable; *otoa-' 
pabteofbatog d e e o rfe adorfoaitodjaatho 
undtfn a kle bounds of space. Cbm. 

8. That cannot he described bp tattqMte- 
tion or definition. 

Shnjde Idses art sadgtssHs. Leake. 

UNDEFINABLENESS, a. The quality or 
state of being uodsfiaable. E.T. FUo k. 

UNDEFINED, a. Not defined; not descri- 
bed by definition or explanation. 

2. Not having its limits described. 

UNDEFLOUR'ED, a. Not debauched; not 
vitiated. Milton. 

UNDEFORM'ED, a. Not dafonned; not 
disfigured. P ope. 

UNDEFRAUD'ED, s. Not defrauded. 

UNDEFEATED, a. Not defrayed; not 

UNDEGRA'DED, a. Not degraded. 

UNDE'IFY, v. f. To reduce from the state 
of Deity. Addison. 

UN DELEGATED, a. Not delegated, not 
deputed; net granted; at, undeleyated au- 
thority; mdatepated powers. 

UN DELI B'ERATED, a. Not careftilly con- 
sidered; as, an undeliberated measure 
[Not correct.'] Clarendon. 

UNDKLIB'ERATING, a. Not deliberating, 
not hesitating ; hasty ; prompt. 

UN DELIGHTED, a. Not delighted ; not 
well pleased. Milton. 

UN DELIGHTFUL, a. Not giving delight or 
great pleasure. Clarendon. 

UNDELIVERED, a. Not delivered; not 
communicated. 

UNDKM'ANDED, a. Not demanded; not 
required. 

UNi3eM 0L'ISHED, o. Not demolished, 
not pulled down. Sun ft. 

2. Not destroyed. 

UN DEMONSTRABLE, a. Not capable of 
ftiller evidence. Hooker 

2. Not capable of demonstration. 

UNDENJ'ABLE, a. That cannot be denied, 
as, undeniable evidence. 9 

UNDEN I'ABLY, adv. So plainly as to ad- 
mit no contradiction or denial. Dryden 

UNDEPEND'ING, a. Not dependent 

Milton. 

UNDEPLORED, a. Nat lamented. 

Drgden. 

UNDEPO'SABLK, a. s as a. That oaftnei 
be deposed from office. Milton. 

UNDERRATED, a. Not corrupted ; not 
vitiated 

UNDEPRECATED, a. Not deprecated. 

UN DEPRE'CIATED, a. Not depredated ; 
not lowered in value. Walsh. 

UNDEPRl'VED, a. Not deprived , pot di- 
vested of by authority; not stripped of 
any powmion 

UN'DEft, prep. [Goth, under ; Sax. unbep ; 
D. onder ; (i. outer; probably compounded 


of on and nether ; on the nether side.] 

1. Beneath; below; so as to have some- 
thing over or above. He stood m d ef a 
tree; the carriage is under cover. We 
may see things under water; we have a 
cellar under the whole house. 

2. It a stills of pupilage or sutyaetum to ; 
as, a youth under a tutor ; a ward under a 
guardian; colonise under the British go- 
vernment. 

snupem. # j 2 
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Iikitmi man under authority, havbf tol> 
dien under me. Mittb. viiL 

3. In a lew degree then. The effect of me- 
dicine is sometimes under and sometimes 
above or over its natural strength. Hooker. 

4. For less than. He would not sell the 
hone under forty pounds. 

5. Less than; below. There are parishes 
in England under forty pounds a year. 

6. With the pretense of; with the cover or 
pretext of. He does this under the name 
of love. This argument is not to be evaded 
under some plausible distinction. 

7. With less than. 

Several young men could never leave the pul- 
pit under half a dosen conceits. Swift 

8. In a degree, state or rank inferior to. 

It was too great an honor for any man under 
a duke. Adduon 

9. In a state of being loaded; in a state of 
bearing or being burdened ; as, to travel 
under a heavy load ; to live under extreme 
oppression. 

10 In a state of oppression or subjection to, 
the state in which a person is considered 
as bearing or having any thing laid upon 
him ; as, to have fortitude under the evils 
of life ; to have patience under pain, or 
under misfortunes ; to behave like a Chris- 
tian under reproaches and inj’urics. 

] 1. In a state of liability or obligation. No 
man shall trespass but under the pains 
and penalties of the law. Attend to the I 
conditions under which you enter upon 
your ollice. We are under the necessity 
of obeying the laws. Nuns are under vows 
of chastity. We all lie under the curse of 
the law, until redeemed by Christ. 

12. In the state of bearing and being known 
by; as, men trading under the firm of 
Wright & Co. 

13. In the state of; in the enjoyment or 
possession of. We live under the Gospel 
dispensation. 

14. During the time of. The American re- 
rplution commenced under the administra- 
tion of lord North. 

15 Not having reached or arrived to; be- 
low. He left three sons under age. 
lf>. Represented by ; in the form of. Mor- 

E heus is represented under the figure of a 
oy asleep. [But morph, in Ethiopic, sig- 
nifies cessation, rest.] 

17 In the Btate of protection or defense. 
Under favor of the prince, our author was 
promoted. The enemy landed under cover 
of their batteries. 

18. Ab bearing a particular character. 

The duke may be mentioned under the double 
capacity of a poet and « divine Felton. 

19. Being contained or comprehended in. 

Under this head may be mentioned the con- 
tests between the popes and the secular princes. 

Lesley. 

20. Attested by, signed by. Here is a deed 
under his hand and seal, 
lie has left us evidence under hu own hand 
Locke. 

21. In a state of being handled, treated or 
discussed, or of being the subject of. The 
bill is now under discussion. We shall have 
the subject under consideration ncxt ( week. 

22. In subordination to. Under God, this 
is our only safety. 

23. In subjection or bondage to ; (tiled or 


inff a en oed fey; in a moral senes; within 
the dominion of. 

They are all under sin. Bom. ttb 
Under a signature, bearing, as a name or title. 
Under way, in seamen's language, moving ; 
in a condition to make progress. 

To keep under, to hold in subjection or oon- 
trol ; to restrain. 

I keep under my body. 1 Cor. 

UNDER, a. Lower in degree; subject; sub- 
ordinate, as, an under officer; under sherifi 
Under is much used in composition. For the 
etymologies, see the principal words. 

UNDERACTION, n. Subordinate action ; 
action not essential to the main story. 

The least episodes or underactions — are parts 
necessary to the main design. Dryden. 

UNDERA'GENT, n. A subordinate agent 
South. 

UNDERBEAR, e. t. To support; to endure. 

Shak. 

2 To line ; to guard ; as cloth of gold under- 
home with blue tinsel. [06#.] Shak. 

UNDEllBEARER, n. In funerali, one who 
sustains the corpse. 

UNDERBID', v t To bid or offer less than 
another; as in auctions, when a contract 
or service is set up to the lowest bidder. 

UNDERBRED, a. Of inferior breeding or 
manners. Observer. 

UNDERBRUSH, n. Shrubs and small trees 
m a wood or forest growing under large 
trees. 

UNDERBUY, v t. To buy at less than a 
thing is worth. [ Not used ~\ Beaum. 

UNDERCHAMBERLAIN, «. A deputy 
chamberlain of the exchequer. 

UNDERCLERK., n. A clerk subordinate to 
the principal clerk. 

UNDERCROFT, a. A vault under the choir 
or chancel of a church , also, a vault or 
secret walk under ground. Bullokar. 

UNDERCURRENT, «. A current below 
tin* surface of the water. Mar. Diet. 

UNDERDITCH', v. t To form a deep ditch j 
or trench to dram the surface of land. I 

UNDERDO, v. i To act below one’s abi- | 
Idles B. Jonson. 

2. To do less than is requisite. Gretr. 

UNDERDOSE, n. A quantity less than u 
dose. 

UNDERDO'SE, v. i. To take small doses. 

Cheyne. 

UNDIiRDRAlN, n. Adram or trench below 
the surface of the ground. 

UNDERDRA'JN, i> t. To drain by cutting 
a deep channel below the surface. 

UNDERFACTION, w A subordinate fac- 
tion. Decay of Ptely 

UNDERF'ARMER, n. A subordinate farmer. 

UNDERFEL'L6W,n A mean sorry wretch. 

Sidney. 

UNDERFILLING, n. The lower part of j 
a building. notion. 

UN EftfiRFONG', v. t. [Sax. panjan, to seize.] 
To take in hand. [06#,] Spenser. 

UNDERFOOT, a do. Beneath. Mdton 

UNDERFpfpT, a. Low , buse ; abject ; 
trodden diown. Milton. 

UNDERFUR'NISH, «. <. To supply wjth 
less tluui enough. CoHUth 

UNDERFUtt'NISHED, pp. Supplied with 
less than enough. 

UNDERFUR'NISHINO, ppr. Furnishing 
Vith less than enough. 


UNDERFUR'ROW, ado. I w agrfcdtmv, t. 

sow underfurrow, is to plow in seed Tbit 
phrase is applied to other operations, ia 
which something is covered by the farrow- 

slice. 

UNDERGIRD', v. U [See Gird.] To bind 
below ; to gird round the bottom. Afcts 
xxvii. 

UNDERGO', v. t. To suffer ; to endue 
something burdensome or painfhl to the 
body or the mind ; as, to undergo toil and 
fatigue ; to undergo pain ; to undergo grief 
or anxiety ; to undergo the operation of 
amputation. 

2. To pan through. Bread in the stomach 
undergoes the process of digestion ; it w»- 
dergoes a material alteration. 

3. To sustain without fainting, yielding or 
sinking. Can you undergo the operation, 
or the fatigue ? 

4. To be the bearer of ; to possess. 

Virtues — 

As Infinite as man may undergo. Skmk. 


\Not in use.] 


o support ; to hazard. 

I have mov’d certain Romans 
To undergo with me an enterprise. [06#.] 

Shak. 

6. To be subject to. 

Claudio undergoes my challenge. [06#.] 

Shak. 

UNDERGOING, ppr. Suffering; endunng. 

UNDERGONE, pp. under gaum 1 . Borne; 
suffered , sustained ; endured. Who can 
tell how many eviU and puins he has un- 
dergone? 

UNDERGRAD'UATE, n. A student or 
member of a university or aollegc, who 
has not taken his first degree. 

UNDERGROUND', n. A place or space be- 
neath the surface of the ground. Shak. 

UNDERGROUND, a. Being below the sur- 
face of the ground ; as, an underground 
story or apartment. 

UNDERGROUND', adv. Beneath the sur- 
face of the earth. 

UNDERGROWTH, n. That which growa 
under trees , shrubs or small trees grow- 
ing among large ones. AltUon. 

UNDERHAND, adv. By secret means ; in 
a clandestine manner. Hooker. 

2. By fraud ; by fraudulent means 

Dry den. 

UNDERHAND, a. Secret; clandestine, 
usually implying meanness or fraud, or 
both, lie obtained the place by under- 
hand practices. 

UNDKRHAND'ED, <*. Underhand; clan- 
destine. [ This u the toord m more gene- 
ral use in the United States.'] 

UNDERi'VEI), a. Not derived; not bor- 
rowed ; not received from a foreign source. 

UNDERKEE'PER, n. A subordinate keep- 

UNDERL A'BORER, n. A subordinate work- 
man. Wilkins. 

UNDERLAID, op. or a. [from underlay,} 
Having something lying or laid beneath ; 
as, sand underlaid with clay. 

UNDERLAT, r. f. To lay beneath ; to sup- 
port by something laid under 

URDJSRLE'AF, n. A sort of apple good for 
ciaer. Cue. Mortimer. 

UNDERLET', «. t. To let below the value. 

Smollett. 
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X 7a let or lease, a* a lame* or tenant; to 
ktundereleaae. 

It la a ntwrrf—di importance— that the 
teaa&t should have power to underlet his toms. 

Cgc. 

UNDERLETTTER, *. A tenant who 1mm*. 

UNDERLETTING, ppr. Letting or leering 

mjir | 1 mm. nr Kv A 1 «mm. 

UNDERLETTING; *. The *ot or practice 
of letting lends by leasees or tenants. 

[This is caHed also subletting.] 

UNDERLINE, v. t To mark with a line 
below the words; sometimes called t coring. 

X To influence secretly. [JVof used.] 

notion, 

UNDERLINED, pp. Marked with a line 
underneath. 

UNDERLING, n. An inferior person or 
agent , a mean sorry fellow. MUton. 

UNDERLI'N IN G, ppr. Marking with a line 
below. 


UNDERLOCK, it. A lock of wool hanging 
under the belly of a sheep. Cgc. 

UN'DERM’ ASTER, n A master subordi- 
nate to the principid master. Lotrlh. 
UNDERMEAL, is. A repast before dinner 
B. J onion. 


UNDERMINE, v. t. To sap ; to excavate 
the earth beneath, for the purpose of suf- 
fering to fall, or of blowing up ; as, to mh- 
demtne a wall. 

2. To excavate the earth beneath. Rapid 
streams often undermine their banks and 
the trees growing upon them. 

3. To remove the foundation or support of 
any thing by clandestine means ; as, to 
undermine reputation ; to undermine the 
constitution of the state. 

He should be warned who are like to under- 
mine him. Locke 

UNDERMINED, pp. Sapped; hating the 
foundation removed. 

UNDERMINKR, n. One that saps or ex- 
cavates die ejurth beneath any thing 

2. One that clandestinely removes the foun- 
dation or support; one tha* secretly over- 
throws; as, an nnderminer of die church. 

UNDERMINING, ppr. Sapping, digging 
away the earth beneath , clandestinely re- 
moving the supports of. 

UNDERMOST, a. Lowest m place beneath 
others. • 


2. Lowest in state or condition. 

The party that is undermost. Addison 
UN'DERN, a. [Sax.] The third hour of the 
day, or nine o clock. [AW in me.] 

Chaucer. 


UNDERNEATH, ado. [under and neath.) 
See Nether.] 

Beneath ; below ; in a lower place. 

Or sullen Mole that runneth underneath, 

Mtlte*. 


The slate did not lie flat upon it, but left a 
free passage underneath. Addison. 

UNDERNE'ATH, prep. Under; beneath. 
Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die B. Jansen.. 
UNDEROF'FICER, i*. A subordinate of- 


UNDRROG'ATORY, a. Not derogatory . * 
Bogle. 

UN'DERP*ART, n. A subordinate part. 

Drgden. 


UNDERPETTI €6 AT, a. A petticoat worn 
under a shirt or another petticoat. 


UNDERPIN', e. A Ta lay stones under the 
sills of a building, on which His to rest 
2. To support by some solid fou ndati o n ; or 
to place something underneath for support 

UNDERPINNED, pp. Supported by stones 
or a foundation. 

UNDERPINNING, ppr. Placing stones 
under the sills for support. 

UNDERPINNING, a. The act of laying 
stones under sills. 

2. The stones on which a building imme- 
diately rests. 

UNDERPLOT, a. A series of events in a 
play, proceeding collaterally with the main 
story-, and subservient to it Drgden. 
2. A clandestine scheme. 

UNDERPRA'ISE, e. Least. To praise be- 
low desert Dryelen. 

UNDERPRISE, a. A To value at less than 
the worth ; to undervalue. Shak. 

UNDERPRISED, pp. Undervalued. 

UNDERPRISING, ppr. Undervaluing. 

UNDERPROP', p. t. To support, to uphold. 

And underprop the hesd that besrs the crown. 

Fenton. 

UNDERPROPS RTION ED, a. Having too 
little proportion. 

Scanty and umderproporttoued returns of ci- 
vility Cottier. 

UNDERPULL'ER, a. An inferior puller 
f Not in uee 1 Collier 

UNDERRATE, v.t. To rate UK) low; to 
rate below the vulue ; to undervulue. 

Buck. 

UN 'DERR ATE, n. A price less than tlio 
worth, as, to sell a thing nt an underrate. 

UNDERRUN', v. t. To pass under in a boat. 

Mar. Diet. 

To underrun a tackle, to separate its parts 
and put them in order. Mar. Diet. 

UNDlsRSAT’U RATED, a. Not folly satu- 
rated , a chtmcal term. 

UNDERSA'Y, v. t. To say by way of dero- 
gation or contradiction. (Not t* me.] 

Spenser. 

UNDERSECRETARY, n. A secretory sub- 
ordinate to the principal secretory. Bacon. 

UNDERSELL', e. t To sell the same arti- 
cles at a lower price than another. 

UNDERSELL ING, ppr. Selling at a lower 
price. 

UNDERSERV'ANT, n. An inferior servant. 

drew. 

UNDERSET', e. t. To prop ; to support. ! 

Bacon 

UNDERSET, n. A current of water below 
the surface. Mar. Diet. 

UNDERSKTTER, n. A prop; u pedestal , 
a support. 1 Kings vii. 

UNDERSETTING, ppr. Propping; sup- 

UlJlDERSETTlNG, ii. Die lower part; 
the pedestal. If’igton. 

UNDER-SHER'IF, n. A -hc-rifs deputy. 

UNDERSHER'IFRV, n. The oifioe of an 
under-sherif. [Not in use.J 

UNDERSHOT, a. Moved by water passing 
under the wheel ; opposed to overshot ; as, 
an undershot mill or mill-wheel. 

UNDERSHRUB, n. A low shrub, perma- 
nent and woody at the base, but the vearly 
branches denying. Barton. Martgn. 

UNDEBSOJJ beneath the eur&ce ; 

subsoil. AsinL Bat. 
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UNDERSONG, a. OeM| tatfea K * 
t °l £n > hm shall sustain hit mdsmng. 


UNDERSTAND 1 , «. A prei an d pp. under- 
stood. [mtrirr and etsmd. The sense Ik to 
support or hold in the mind.] 

1. To have iust and adequate ideas of) to 
comprehend; to know; as, to underhand 
a problem in Euclid; to understand a pro- 
position or a declaration. 

2. To have the same ideas as the person 
who speaks, or the ideas which a person 
intends to communicate. I understood the 
preacher ; the court perfectly understand 
the advocate or his argument. 

3. To receive or havo the ideaa expressed 
or intended to be conveyed in a writing or 
book; to know the meaning. It is im- 
portant that we should understand the sa- 
cred oracles. 

4. To know the meaning of signs, or of any 
thing intended to convey ideas ; as, to «a- 
derstand a nod, a wink, or a motion. 

5. To supjKNie to mean. 


The most learned interpreters understood the 
words of sin, end not of Abel. Locks. 


0. To know by experience Milton. 

7. To know by instinct. 

—Amorous Intent, well understood. Milton. 

8. To interpret, at least mentally. 

StiUinajDst 

9. To know another’s meaning. MtUon 

10. To hold in opinion with conviction. 

Milton 

1 1. To mean without expressing. 

War then, wer, 

Open or understood, must be resolv’d. 

Milton 

12. To know what is not expressed. 

Milton. 

I bring them to receive 
From thee their name*, end psy thee fealty 
With low milijeriion ; understand the lame 
Offish. Mitten 


13. To learn , to be informed. I understand 
that congress have passed the hill. 

UNDERSTAND', e, ». To have the uee of 
the intellectual faculties ; to be an Intelli 
gent and conscious being. 

All my soul be 

Impantdis’d in you, in whom alone 

I understand, and grow, and see Donne. 
2. To !m> informed by another ; to learn. 

I understood of tbr evil that Klituhlb did. 

Neh. *111. 

UNDERSTANDABLE, a. That can he 
understood. [Not much used.] 

ChUUngworih 

UNDERSTANDS, n. One who under- 
stands or knows by experience, f Little 
used.] neaum. 

UNDERSTANDS NO, ppr. Comprehend- 
mg; apprehending tho ideas or sense of 
another, or of a writing ; learning or being 
informed. 

2. a. Knowing ; skiltfU. He is an under- 
standing man. 

UNDERSTANDING, n. Tho faulty of 
the human mind by which It apprehend* 
the real state of thing* presented to it, or 
by which it receive* or comprehend* tho 
idsas which others express and intend to 
communicate, The understanding Is calfed 
also tht intellectual faculty. It is the fa- 
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culty by means of which we obtain a pent 
part of our knowledge. Luke xxiv. 8m. i. 

By understanding l mean thus iwwiry tW 
by we are enabled to apprehend the otyeete of 
knowledge, genorale or particular*, absent or 
present, and to judge of their truth or falsehood, 
good or eviL Watt*. 

There la a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty glveth him undsritanding. 

Jobxxxil 

2. Knowledge; exact comprehension. 

Right understanding consist* in the percep- 
tion of the visible or probablf agreement or 
disagreement of ideas. Lock*. 

3. Intelligence between two or more per- 
sons; agreement of minds; union of sen- 
timents. There is a good understanding 
between the minister and his people. 

UNDERSTAND'INGLY, ode. Intelligibly; 
with fall knowledge or comprehension of 
a question or subject; as, to vote upon a 
question understanding^ ; to act or judge 
under uandmgly. 

The Gospel may be neglected, but it cannot 
be underttandingly disbelieved. J. Haute*. 
UNDERSTQQD', pret. and pp. of Under- 

UNDERSTRAPPER, a. A petty fellow ; 

an inferior agent Swtfl 

UNDERSTRATUM, n. Subsoil; the bed 
or layer of earth on which the mold or foil 
rests. Cyc. 

UNDERSTROKE, e. t. To underline. 

Sw{ft. 

UNDERTAKABI.E, o. That may be un- 
dertaken. [Not in tar.] ChUhngworth. 
UNDERTAKE, v. t. pret. undertook ; pp. 
undertaken, [under and take.] 

1. To engage in ; to enter upon ; to take 
in hand ; to begin to perform. 'When I 
undertook this work, I had a very inade- 
quate knowledge of the extent of my 
labors. 

2. To covenant or contract to perform or 
execute. A man undertake s to erect a 
house, or to make a mile of canal, when 
• he enters into stipulations far that pur- 
pose. 

3. To attempt ; as, when a man undertake t 
what he cannot perform. 

4. To assume a character. [Not inuee] 

Shak. 

5. To engage with ; to attack. 

Tour lordship should not undertake every 
companion you offend. [Not in use.] Shak. 

6. To have the charge of. 

— Who undertake* you to your end. Shak. 

5 Not in use.] 

SRTAKE, v, i To take upon or as- 
sume any business or province. 

O Lord, I am oppressed ; undertake tot me. 

It. xxxviii. 

2. To venture ; to hazard. They dare not 
undertake. 

3. To promise ; to be bound. 

I dan undertake they will not lose their la- 
bor. Woodward. 

To undertake for , to be bound ; to become 
surety for. 

UNDERTAKEN, op. of Undertake, The 
work was undertaken at his own expense. 
UNDERTAKER, a. One who undertakes ; 
one who engages in any project <Jr busi- 
ness. Clarendon. 

2. One who stipulate* or covenants to per- 
form any work for another. Swift. 


I* One who manages fancrak Young. 

UNDERTAKING, ppr. Engaging fa; ta- 
kfag faband; beginning to partem; sti- 
mfatfag to execute. 

UNDERTAKING, a. Any buafaaaa, work 
or project which a person engages fa, or 
attempts to perform; an enterprise. The 
canal, or the making of the canal, from the 
Hudson to lake Erie, a distance of almost 
four hundred miles, was the greatest am- 
dertakmg of the kind fa modern times. 
The attempt to find a navigable passage 
to the Pacific round North America, is a 
hazardous undertaking , and probably use- 
leu to navigation. 

UNDERTENANT, a. The tenant of a te- 
nant ; one who holds lands or tenements 
of a tenant 

UNDERTIME, «. Undern-tide; the time 
after dinner, or fa the evening. [Not in 
me.] Spent er. 

UNDERTOOK', pret. of Undertake. 

UNDERTREASURER, a. undertrenh'urer. 

A subordinate treasurer. 

UNDERVALUATION, a. The adt of va- 
luing below the real worth ; rate not equal 
to the worth. • 

UNDERVALUE, v. t. To value, rate or 
estimate below the real worth. 

2. To esteem lightly ; to treat as of little 
worth. 

In comparison of the discharge of my duties, 

I undervalued ail designs of authority. 

At ter bury. 

S. To despise ; to hold in mean estimation. 

I write not this with the least intention to 
undervalue the other parts of poetry. Drydrn. 

UNDERVALUE, a. Low rate or price ; a 
price less than the real worth. Hamilton 

UNDERVALUED, pp. Estimated at less 
than the real worth ; alighted ; despised. 

UNDERVALUER, a. One who esteems 
lightly. < Walton. 

UNDERVALUING, ppr. Estimating at 
leu than the real worth; slighting; de- 
spising. 

UNDERWENT', pret. of Undergo. He un- 
derwent severe trials. 

UN'DERWQOD, a. Small trees that grow 
among large trees. Mortimer. 

UNDERWORK, a. Subordinate work; 
petty affairs. Addison. 

UNDERWORK', e. t. To destroy by clan- 
destine measures. Shak. 

2. To work or labor upon leu than is suffi- 
cient or proper. Dry den. 

3. To work at a leu price than others in 
the like employment ; as, one mason may 
underwork another; a shoemaker cannot 
underwork a joiner. 

UNDERWORKER, a. One who under- 
works ; or a subordinate workman. 

UNDERWORKING, ppr. Destroying clan- 1 
destfaely; working at a leu prico than 
others in the like employment 1 

UNDERWORKMAN, a. A subordinate 
workman. 1 

UNDERWRITE, v. L [See Write.] To 
write under something else. 1 

The change I have nude, I have hem under- 
written. Saundhrum. \ 

2. To subscribe. We whose names are un- 
derwritten, egree to pay the sums expressed 1 

' against our respective names. 

3. To subscribe one’s name for insurance; 1 


to set one’s am to apt 
for the purpose of bees 
for low or damage, for a 
per cent Individuals as 


per cent Individuals und erwr ite policies 
| of insurance, as well as companies. 

The broker who procures iasursaoe, ought 
not by underwriting the policy, to deprive foe 
parties of his unbiased testimony. Mmekalt. 

UNDERWRITE, «. i. To practice fasn- 


UNDER WRITER, a. One who insures; 
an insurer; so called because he under- 
writes fas name to the conditions of the 
policy. 

UNDERWRITING, ppr. Writing under 
something. 

2. Subscribing a policy ; insuring. 
UNDERWRITING, a. The act or practice 
of insuring ships, goods, houses, &c. 
UNDERWRITTEN, pp. Written under; 
subscribed. 

UNDESCEND'IBLE, a. Not descendible; 

not capable of descending to heirs. 
UNDESCRl'BED, a. Not described. 

Hooker. 

UNDESCRIED, a. Not descried ; not die- 
covered ; not seen. Wollaston 

UNDESERVED, s.«aix Not deserved; 

not merited. Sidney. 

UNDESERVEDLY, ode. Without deeert, 
either good or evil. Milton. Dryden. 
UNDESERVEDNESS, a. Want of being 
worthy. Newton. 

UNDESERVER, a. One of no merit 

Shak. 

UNDESERVING, a. Not deserving ; not 
having merit God continually supplies 
the wants of his undeserving creatures. 

2. Not meriting ; with qf; as, a man unde- 
serving of happiness, or qf punishment 
' [n*s is rather harsh and unusual.] 

Sidney. Pope. 

UNDESERVINGLY, adv. Without merit- 
ing any particular advantage or harm. 

M ilton. 

UNDESIGNED, a. Not designed ; not in- 
tended ; not proceeding from puipoee ; 
as, to do an undesigned injury. 
UNDESIGNEDLY, ode. Without design or 
intention. 

UNDESIGNEDNESS, a. Freedom from 
design or set purpose. Paley. 

UNDESIGNING, a. Not acting with set 
purpose. 

2. Sincere ; upright; artless; having no art- 
ful or fraudulent purpose. It is base to 
practice on undetigntng minds. 
UNDESIRABLE, a. s us. Not to be de- 
sired ; not to be wished ; not pleasing. 

Milton. 

UNDESIKED, a. * as *. Not desired, or 
i not solicited. 

UNDESI'RING, e. Not desiring; not wish- 
ing. Dryden. 

UN DESPAIRING, a. Not yielding to de- 
spair. Dyer. 

UNDESTROY'ABLE, a. Indestructible. 

[Not in use.] Boyle. 

•UN DESTROYED, a. Not destroyed; not 
wasted ; not rained. Locke. 

UNDETECTED, a. Not detected ; not dis- 
covered ; not laid open. B. Q. Harper. 
UNDETERMINABLE, a. That cannot be 
determined or decided. Locke. 

UN DETERMINATE, a. Not determinate; 
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tHtHtfrfgrMttda. MUM* 
b wvjaMrihr OMi.1 

UNDm8M‘!NAK_ i -r* m. Umitab- 
tjr; tonvtdod 

UNDETERMINATION, ». Indeefckm; 
uncertainty of mini. [See htdt Urmima 
ttea, which is chiefly nesd/H 

UNDETERMINED, a. Not determined; 
not settled; not decided. Lock*. 

UNDETEREED, a. Not deterred ; not re- 
strained by fear at obstacle*. Milford. 

UNDETESTING, *. Not detesting; not 
abhorring. Thornton. 

UNDEVELOPED, a* Not opened or un- 
folded. 

UNDE'VIATING, a. Not deviating; not 
departing from the way, or from a rule, 
principle or purpose; steady; regular; as, 
an undeviatmg course of virtue. 

Panoplitt. 

2. Not erring; not wandering; not crooked. 

Cowper. 

UNDEWIATINGLY, ode. Without wan- 
dering; steadily; regularly. 

UNDE VOTED, a. Not devoted. Clarendon. 

UNDEVOUT, a. Not devout ; having no 
devotion. 

UNDEXTROUS, a. Not dextrous; clumsy. 

UNDIAPH'ANOUS, a. Not transparent , 
not pellucid. Boyle. 

UNDID\pret. of Undo. 

UNDIO'tfNOUS, e. [L. undo, wave, and 
Gr. ytetf, kind.] Generated by water. 

UNDIGESTED, a. Not digested; not sub^ 
dued by the stomach ; crude. Arbuthnot. 

UNDIGHT, e. t. To put off. [Ofe^ 

UNDIGNIFIED, o. Not dignified 
mon ; mean. Swtfl. 

UN D1MINTSHABLE, a. Not capable of 
diminution. Scott. 

UNDIMIN'ISHED, a. Not diminished; not 
lessened ; unimpaired. Muion. Dryden. 

UNDIMIN'ISHING, a. Not diminishing ; 
not becoming leu. 

UNDIM'MED, a. Not made dim; not ob- 
scured. Alien. 

UNDINTED, a. Not impressed by a Wow. 

Shak. 

UNDIPLOMATIC, a. Not aooordingto the 
rules of diplomatic bodies. 

UND1PTED, a. Not dipped ; not plunged. 

Dryden. 

UNDIRECTED, a. Not directed; not 
guided ; left without direction. 

2. Not addressed ; not superscribed ; as a 
letter. 

UNDISAPPOINTED, a. Not disappointed. 

UNDISCERN'ED, a. Not discerned ; not 
seen; not observed; not descried; not 
discovered; as, truths undiecemed. 

UNDISCERN'EDLY, mdm. In such* man- 
ner as not to be discovered or seen. Boyle. 

UNDISCERN'IBLE, a. That cannot be dis- 
cerned, seen or discovered; invWWe; as, 
■afo so e nsftfr objects or distinctions. 

Bogart. 

UNDISCESIf'IBLENESS, a. The state or 

quality of being uodiecemible. 

UNDISCERNIBLY, ado. In a way not to] 


ba dis eovarad ar a 


UNDfSCERNTNG, a. Not teeming ; not 
making just distincti on* ^wanting judg- 

UNDIsSWSS: a. Want of dteeern- 

UNDIVCIPLINED, a. Not dbStytadj 
not duly exercised and taug h t ; not subdu- 
ed to regularity and order; raw; as, n a dir 
dplintd troops; undi t e i pR a ed 

2. Not instructed; untaught; as, mdbti 
piraed minds. 

UNDISCLOSE, e. t. r mditeVut. Not to 
discover. [A bad word.'] Dmnitl 

UNDISCLOSED, a. Not diselosod; not 
revealed. 

UNDISCOLORED, a. Not discolored; not 
stained. 

UN DISCORD'IN G, a. Not disagreeing; 
not jarring in music; harmonious; as, 
undiecordioa voices. Milton, 

UNDISCOVERABLE, a. That cannot be 
discovered or found out; as, imdwcoeer- 
able principles. 

UN DISCOVERABLY, ado. In a manner 
not to be discovered. 

UNDISCOVERED, a. Not diaoovared; not 
seen ; not descried. Dryden. 

UNDISCRETE, a. Not discrete; not pru- 
dent or wise. [Instead of this, indiicrttt 
is used.] 

UNDISCRETEI.Y, adv. Indiaeretely. [See 
Inducretelu .] 

UNDISCUSS'ED, a. Not discussed ; not 
argued or debated. Dn Ponceau. 

UNDISGRA'CED, a. Not disgraced or dis- 
i honored 

UNDISGUISED, a. [See Quiet.) Not dis- 
guised ; not covered with a mask, or with 
a false appearance. Dryden. 

2. Open; frank, candid; plain; artless. 

Rogert. 

UNDrSHON'ORED, a. [See Honor.] Not 
dishonored ; not disgraced. Shak. 

UNDISMAYED, a. Not dismayed; not 
disheartened by fear , not discouraged ; 


[UNDISSBrBLINQ, a. MMftM Mag; 
f itetexhfttoifa fe baappaa ta poa; ntefolee* 


UNDI8'8T?ATRD, a. Not dteripeted l pot 


UNDISSOLV'ABLE, a. [See Ml.] 
That cannot ba dfeaolved or mehed. 

Qrtmhiff 

2. That may not be loosened or broken; as, 
foe mdmoloubl e ties of friendship. 

UN DISSOLVED, a. Not dissolved; not 
melted. C owp er . 

UNDISSOLVING, a. Not dissolving; not 
melting; as, foe wa dj isa fe isg tee of the 

UNDISTEM'PERKD, a. Not diseased; 
free from malady. 

2. Free from perturbation. Ten wit. 

UNDISTEND’ED, «. Not distended; not 

UNDuFnXL'ED, a. Not distilled. 

UNDISTIN'GUISHABLE, a. That can- 
not be dtetingutehad by foe eye ; not to ho 
distinctly seen. Shak. 

2. Not to bo known or disti ng uis he d by tho 
intellect, by any peculiar property. Locke. 

IIN nifiTINfalJIflH AHLlr nd*. WUWt 


as, troops undismayed. 

UNDISOBLI'GING, a. Inoftneive. [LtUU 
used. ] Brown. 

UN DISORDERED, a. sms. Not disor- 
dered; not disturbed. 

UNDISPENS'ED, a. Not dispensed. 

2. Not freed from obligation. 

UNDISPENS'ING, a. Not allowing to be 
dispensed with. Milton. 

UN DISPERSED, a. Not dispersed; not: 
scattered. Boyle. I 

UNDISPLATED, a. Not displayed ; not 
unfolded. 

Undupoted of, not disposed of; not bestow- 
ed ; not parted with ; as, employments un- 
disposed of. . Swift. 

UNDIS'PITABLE, a. Not disputable. [But 
foe word now used is indi sputab le.') 

UNDISPUTED, a. Notdimuted; not con- 
tested ; not called in question ; as, an aa- 
disputed title ; undisputed truth. Dryden. 

UNDISQUrETBD, a. Not disquieted; not 
disturbed. Took*. 

UNDIS8EM*BLED, a. Not dissembled; 
open ; undisguised ; unfeigned ; as, amfe- 

. ssafoM friendship or piety. 

Wartem. AtUrbmry. 


UN DISTINGUISH ABLY, ode. Without 
distinction ; so as not to bo known from 
each other, or to bo separately aeon. 

UNDISTINGUISHED, a. Not distinguish- 
ed; not so marked as to be distinctly known 
from each other. 

Vndietinptiek'd seeds of good and 10. 

Dryden. 

2. Not separately seen or descried. Dryden. 

S. Not plainly discerned. Swi/L 

4. Having no intervenisnt space. Shat. 

5. Not marked by any particular property. 

Denham. 

6. Not treated with any particular reject. 

7. Not distinguished by any particular rmt* 

UNDISTIN'GUISfUNG, a. Making no 
difference ; not discriminating ; as, uneftt- 
tinyuiehtng favor. 

VndutingviiUng distribution of good and tvil 

UNDISTORTED, a. Not distorted; not 
perverted. More. 

UNDI8TRACTED, «. Not perplexed by 
contrariety or oonfosten of thoughts, de- 
sires or concerns. Boyle. 

UN DISTRACTEDLY, a do. Without dis- 
turbance from contrariety of thoughts or 
multiplicity of concerns. Boyle. 

UN DISTRACTED NESS, a. Freedom from 
disturbance or interruption from contra- 
riety or multiplicity of thoughts and con- 
cerns. , Beyle* 

UNDISTRIBUTED, a. Not distributed or 
allotted. 

UNDISTURBED, a. Free from intemm- 
tioo; not molested or hindered ; to, mm 
tnrbed with oompany or noise. 

2. Free from perturbation of mind; calm ; 
tranquil; placid; serene; not agitated. 
To be mditUtrbed by danger, by pendexi- 
fote,J^injuriee received, is a meet detim- 

3. Not agitated; not titered; not moved; 
as, foe susfoet of w e t t r mditturbed. 
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UNDISTURBEDLY, ad e. Calmly; mn* 

fblly. Zoc* e ; 

UNDiSTURB'EDNESS, a. Calmness; tran- 
quillity ; freedom from molestation or agi- 
tation. 

UNDi VERSIFIED, a. Not diversified; 

not varied; uniform. Boscoe. 

UNDIVERTED, a. Not diverted; not 
turned aside. 

2. Not amused; not entertained orpleased. 
UNDIVI'DABLE, a. That cannot be di- 
vided; not separable; as, an t aukvidablb 
scene. Shak. 

UNDIVIDED, a. Not divided ; not sepa- 
rated or disunited ; unbroken; whole; as, 
undivided attention or affections. 

2. In botany , notlobed, cleft or branched 

UNDIVI'DEDLY, ado. So as not to be 
parted. Fellham. 

UNDIVORCED, a. Notdivorced; not sepa- 
rated. Young. 

UNDIVULCt'ED, a. Not divulged; not re- 
vealed or disclosed ; secret 

Belknap. Robert ton. 
UNDO, e. t. pret. undid, pp. undone. To 
reverse what has been done; to annul ; to 
bring to naught any transaction. We can 
undo many kinds of work ; but we cannot 
undo crimes, errors or faults. 

To-morrow ere the setting sun, j 

She'd all undo what she had done. Sm/t 

2. To loose ; to open , to take to pieces , to 

unravel; to unfasten; to untie; as, to undo 
a knot. Waller. 

3. To ruin , to bring to poverty ; to impover- 
ish. Many are undone by unavoidable 
losses ; but more undo themselves by vices 
and dissipation, or by indolence. 

1. To ruin, in a moral sense, to bring to 
everlasting destruction and misery. 

f». To ruin m reputation. 

UNDOCK', v. t. To taka out of dock ; as, 
to undock a ship. Encyi 

UNDOER, a. One who undoes or brings 
• destruction ; one who reverses what has 
been done ; one who ruins the reputation 
of another. 

II N DOIN G, ppr. Reversing what has been 
done; ruining. 

UNDOING, n. The reversal of what has 
been done. 

2. Ruin : destruction. Hooker. 

UNDONE, pp. Reversed , annulled. 

2. Ruined; destroyed. 

When the legislature Is corrupted, the people 
are undone. J. Adamt. 

3. a. Not done; not performed , not exe- 
cuted. We are apt to leave undone what 
we ought to do. 

UNDOUBTED, a. undout'ed. Not doubted; 
not called in question ; indubitable ; indis- 
putable; as, undoubted proof, undoubted 
truth. Milton. 

UNDOUBTEDLY, ado. undoui'edly. With- 
out doubt ; without question ; indubitably. 

Ttllotion. 

UNDOUBTFUL, a. undovt'ful. Not doubt- 
ful; not ambiguous; plain; evident. 

Shak. 

UNDOUBTING, a. undout'ing. Not doubt- 
ing; not hesitating respecting facts; not 
fluctuating in uncertainty ; as, mmdoubt- 
ing believer ; an uudoubtimg faith. 

Hammond. 


UND 

UNDHA'INED, a. Not drained; net freed 

UN DRAMATIC, \ a. Nat dramatic, 
UNDRAMAriCAL, J not according to 
the rules of the drama, or not suited tothe 
drama. .. Young. 

UNDRAWN', a. Not drawn; not pulled 
by an external force. Milton. 

2. Not allured by motives or persiuu 

3. Not taken from the box ; as, an m drawn 
ticket. 

UNDREADED, o. i tndred'ed. Notdreaded; 

not feared. MUton. 

UNDREAMED, o. Not dreamed; not 
thought of. Shak. 

UNDRESS', v.t. To divest of clothes; to 
strip. Addison. 

2. To divest of ornaments, or tbe attire of j 
ostentation ; to disrobe. Prior. 

UN'DKESS, n. A loose negligent dress. 

Dry den. 

UNDRESS'ED, pp. Divested of dress ; dis- 
robed. 

2. a. Not dressed , not attired. 

3. Not prepared ; as, meat undretted. 

4. Not pruned; not trimmed; not put in 
order ; as, an undreued vineyard. * 

UNDRI'ED, a. Notdnedjwet, moist; as, 
undried cloth. 

2. Not dried, green; as, undrted hay; un- 
dried hops. Mortimer. 

UNDRIVEN, a. Not driven; not impelled. 

Dryden. 

UNDROOP'ING, a. Not drooping; not 
sinking ; not despairing. Thornton 

UNDROSST, a. Free from dross or recre- 
ment. Pope. 

UNDROWN'ED, a. Not drowned. Shak. 
UNDU'BITABLE, o. Not to be doubted, 
unquestionable. [But the word now used 
is indubitable.'] 

UNDUE, a. Not due; not yet demandable 
of right , as, a debt, note* or bond undue 

2. Not right; not legal; improper; as, an 
undue proceeding. 

3. Not agreeable to a rule or standard, or to 
dutv, not proportioned , excessive; as, an 
undue regard to the externals of religion , 
an undue attachment to forms ; an undue 
rigor in the execution of law. 

UNDU'KE, v.t. To deprive of dukedom. 

Swift. 

UN'DULARY, a [L. undula, a little wave.] 
Playing like waves ; waving. Brown. 
UN 'DU LATE, \ a. Wavy; waved ob- 
UN'DULATED, j tusely up and down, 
near the margin, as a leaf or-corol. 

Lee. Smith. 

UN'DULATE, «. t. [L. undula, a little 
wave ; undo , u wave , Low L. undulo ] 

To move back and forth, or up and down, 
as waves ; to cause to vibrate. 

* Breath vocalised, thst is, vibrated aad undu- 
lated — Holder. 

UN'DULATE, e. i. To vibrate , to move 
back and forth ; to wave , as, undulating 
air. Pope. 

UN'DULATING, ppr. Waving; vibrating/ 
2. a. Wavy ; rising and falling. 
UN'DULATINGLY, adv. In the form of] 
waves. 

UNDULATION, n. [from undulate.] A 
waving motion or vibration ; as, the u n du 
Ultim o of a fluid, of water or air ; the tm- 


dulatkmsd sound. The mdulatiom at a 
fluid are propagmtadin eeuocfcfetatisdet. 

2. In medicine, a particular ttnaasy aeasa- 
tionofanundulatory motion in the neart 

3. In matte, a rattling ox jarring of soaSu,' 

as when discordant notes are sounded to- 
gether. It is called also beat. Cye. 

4. In eurgery, a oertain motion of the matter 
of an abscess when pressed, which indi- 
cates its maturity or fitness for opening. Cue. 

UN'DULATORY, a. [fromaiwWoteJ Mov- 
ing in the manner of waves; or resem- 
bling tbe motion of waves, which success- 
ively rise or swell and fall. We speak of 
the u adulatory motion of water, of air or 
other fluid, ana this undulatory motion of 

' air is supposed to be the cause of sounds. 
This is sometimes called vibratory; but 
undulatory seems to be most correct 

UNDULL', v. t. To remove dullness or ob- 
scurity , to clear; to purify. [Aol ueed. ] 
Whitlock. 

UNDU'LY, adv. Not according to duty or 
propriety. 

2. Not in proper proportion; excessively. 
Ills strength was unduly exerted. 

UNDU'RABLE, a Not durable ; not last- 
ing. [Not in ute.] Amteay. 

UNDUST', v. t. To free from dust. [Ate tn 
uee.] Monologue. 

UNDUTEOUS, a. Not performing duty to 
parents and superiors; not obedient; as, 
an unduteout child, apprentice or servant 
Dryden. 

UNDUTIFUL, a. Not obedient; not per- 
forming duty ; as, an undutiful son or sub- 
ject. TiUoteon. 

f DUTIFULLY, adv. Not according to 
duty ; in a disobedient manner. Dryden. 

UNDUTIFULNESS, n. Want of respect ; 
violation of duty ; disobedience ; as, the 
vnduttfulnest of children or subjects. 

UNDY'ING, a. Not dying ; not perishing. 

2. Not subject to death; immortal; as, the 
undying souls of men. 

UNEARNED, a. unem'ed. Not merited by 
labor or service*. 

Hoping heaven will bless 
Thy slighted fruits, and give thee bread im- 
. earn'd. Philip,. 

UNEARTHED, a. unerth'ed. Driven from 
a den, cavern or burrow. Thomson. 

UNEARTHLY, a. unerth'ly. Not terrestrial. 

Shak. 

UNE'ASILY, adv. i us. With uneasiness 
or pain. 

He live* uneasily under the burden. 

2. With difficulty; not readily. Boyle. 

UN EASINESS, a. A moderate degree of 
pain ; restlessness , want of ease ; disquiet 

2. Unquietness of mind ; moderate anxiety 
or perturbation ; disquietude. 

3. Tlmt which makes uneasy or gives 

trouble; ruggedness, as, tbe uneaemeu of 
the road. [ t/AAsaai.] Burnet. 

UNE'ASY, a. $ as a. Feeling some degree 
of pain ; restless ; disturbed ; unquiet The 
patient is uneasy. 

2. Giving some pain ; as, an meaty gar- 
ment 

3. Disturbed in mind ; somewhat anxious ; 
unquiet He is unoaey respecting the sno- 
ws* of his project 
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MM NOT and cotrfn’i fwm hone, 
Rests aad expatiates to a H* to asm*. ftp*. 
4. Constraining; cramping; m, wa s aiyndea. 


5. Constrained ; stiff; not graoefelj not 


««y; «m 


s deportment Locke. 


a ttKMMdep 

6. Giving some pain to others; disagree- 
able; an pleasing. 

A soar, antrscteble naturt 
to those who approach him. 

7. Difficult 

Things — so annuo to be satisfactorily under- 
stood. [No/ to aw.J 
UNE'A TABLE, a. Not eatable; not fit to 
be eaten. MiUer. 

UNE'ATEN, a. Not eaten ; not devoured. 

Clarendon. 

UNE r ATH, adv. [on and Sax. esK easy.] 

1. Not easily. [Not to use.] Skak. 

2. Beneath; below. [Not m war.] [Si 

Neither and Beneath} Spent? . . 

UNECLIPS'ED, a. Not eclipsed ; not ob- 
scured. 

UNED'IFYINQ, «. Not edifying; not im- 
proving to the mind. Atterbury, 

UNEDUCATED, a. Not educated ; illite- 
rate. 

UNEFFA'CED, a. Not effaced; not oblite- 
rated. Cheyne 

UN EFFECTUAL, a. Ineffectual. [The 
latter is the word now used.] 

UN ELASTIC, a. Not elastic; not having 
the property of recovering its original state, 
when bent or forced out of its form. 
UNELATED, a. Not elated; not puffed up. 
UNEL'BOWED, a. Not attended by any 
at the elbow. Pope 

UN ELECTED, a. Not elected; not chosen ; 

not preferred. Shale. 

UNEL'ECJANT, a. Not elegant. [Not used ] 
[See Inelegant.] 

UNEL'IGIBLE, a. Not proper to be chosen , 
ineligible. [The latter is the word now 

UNEM A NT/I PATE D, a. Not emancipated 
or liberated from slavery. 
UNEMB’ALMED, a. Not embalmed. 
UNEMBARRASSED, a. Not embarrassed , 
not perplexed in mind , not contused. The 
speaker appeared unembarrassed. 

2. Free from pecuniary difficulties or in- 
cumbrances. He or his property is unem- 
barrassed. 

Z. Free from perplexing connection ; ss, the 
question comes before the court unembar- 
rassed with irrelevant matter. 
UNEMBITTERED, a. Not embittered, 
not aggravated. Roseoe. 

UNEMBODHED, a. Free from a corporeal 
body ; as, membodied spirits. EUiotL 
2. Not embodied; not collected into a body; 
as, menbodted militia. Smollett. 

UN EMPHATIC, a. Having no emphasis. 
UNEMPLOYED, a. Not employed; not 
occupied ; not busy; at leisure; not en- 
gaged. Addison. 

2. Not being in use ; as, unemployed capital 
or money. 

JNEMPOW'ERED, a. Not empowered or 
authoris ed , 

JNEMPTIABLE, a. Not to be eamtied ; 

inexhaustible. [Not in war.] Hooker. 
JN EMULATING, a. Not emulating; not 
striving to exoaL Rufkoad, 

fat. IIT 
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cannot be enchanted. Milton. 

UNENCUM'BKR, «. i. 


UNENCUMBERED, py. Dfaenguged from 
incumbranee. 

2. e. Not encumbered ; not burdened. 
UNENDOWED, o. Not endowed; 
tarnished; not invested ; as, a mans men- 
domed with virtues. 

2. Not furnished with fends; as, an m 
domed college or hospital. 
UNENDURING, a. Not lasting; of tempo- 
rary duration. Dwbkt. 

UNF.N'ERVATED, a. Not enervated or 
weakened. Bon 

UNENGAGED,*. Not engaged; not bound 
by covenant or promise ; free from obliga- 
tion to a particular person ; as, a lady Is 


2. Free from attachment that binds ; as, hsr j 
affections are unengaged. 

3. Unemployed ; unoccupied; not busy. 

4. Not appropriated ; as, unengaged reve- 
nues, [We generally say, unappropriated 
revenue or money.] 

UNK?l(fA'61NG, a. Not adapted to engage; 
or win the attention or affections ; not in- 
i iting. 

UNENJOY'ED, a. Not epjoyed; not ob- 
tained , not possessed Dryden. 

UNF.NJOY'ING, a. Not using; having no 
fruition. Creek. 

UNKNL’ARGEI), a. Not enlarged; nar- 
row. Watts. 

UNENLIGHTENED, a Not enlightened ; 
not illuminated. Atterbury. 

UN ENSL.VV KD, a. Not enslaved ; free. 

Addison. 

UNKNTAN'GLE, e. /. To free from com- 
pUcatiou or perplexity ; to disentangle.^ 

UNKNTAN'CiLF.D, pp. Disentangled. 

2. a. Not entangled, not complicated ; not 
perplexed. 

UNENTERPRISING, a. Not enterprising; 
not adventurous 

UN ENTERTAINING, «. Not entertaining 
or amusing; giving no delight Pope. 

UN F.NTERTA'IN INCJNES8, n. The qua- 
lity of being ummtertaining or dull. 

UNKNTIIRALL'KD, a. Not enslaved ; not 
reduced to thralldom. 

UNENTttMBED, a. Not buried; not inter- 
red Dryden. 

UN ENUMERATED, o. Not numbered ; 
not included among enumerated articles. 

UNKN'VtED, a. Not timed, exempt from 
tbe envy of others. 

UNEN'VIOUS, «. Not envious , free from 

UNK?'ITAPHED, a. Having no epitaph. 

PoUok . 

UNE'QUABLE, a. Different from itself; 
different at different times , not uniform , 
diverse ; as, unequable motions; unequable 
months or seasons. Bentley. 

UNEQUAL, a. [L. uutqualis .] Not equal; 
not even ; not of the same sue, length, 
quantity, Ac. ; as, men of unequal { 
bouse* o 


4. Insuffideut; 
is unequal to tbe task. 

6. Partial; unjust; not tarnishing toptiv*- 
lents to the d iff* rsat parties; as, «tt miofual 
peace; an unequal bargain. 

8. Disproportion*! ; til watched. 

AgMcwt unequal irasts ight In ptla. 


, meant 

2. Not equal in strength, talents, acquire- 
-meats, Ac. ; inferior. 

3. Not equal in age or station; inferior. 


7. Net regular ; not uniform ; as, 

pulsations, D ry de n. 

8. In botany, having tbs parts mot oorr s - 
sponding in aiae, but in proportion only, aaa 
corol ; ranged; not evtn or smooth, as tim 
surface of a leaf or stem. Martyn. Cye. 

An unequal leaf, is when the two bahrss, 
separated by the mid-rib, are unequal In 
dimensions, and tboir bases not parallel ; 
called also an oblique leaf. Smith. Cue. 
UNE'QU AL ABLE, a. Not to bo eqwdrt. 

Boyle. 

UNE'QUALED, a. Not to be equaled; un- 
paralleled; unrivaled, t* a good or bad 
tense { as, umqualed excellence ; unequaled 
ingratitude or baseness. 

UNE'QU ALLY, adv. Not equally; in differ- 
ent degrees ; in disproportion to each other. 
2. Not with like sentiments, temper or reli- 
gious opinions or habits. 2 Cor. vi. 
UNK’QUALNKSS, a. State of being un- 
equal; inequality. Tempts. 

UNEQUITABLE, a. Not equitable; not 
just. 

2. Not impartial. [Inequitable is generally 
used.] 

UNEQUIVOCAL, a. Not equivocal ; not 
doubtful ; dear; evident; as, unequivocal 
evidence. 

2. Not ambiguous ; not of doubttal signifi- 
cation; not admitting different interpre- 
tations; as, unequivocal words or expres- 
sions. 

UNEQUIVOCALLY, adv. Without doubt, 
without room to doubt , plainly ; with fell 

evidence. 

UNERAD'ICABLE, a. That cannot be 
eradicated. Allen. 

UN ERADICATED, a. Not eradicated; not 
exterminated. 

UN ERR A RLE, a. Incapable of erring; in- 
fallible Sheldon . 

UNERRABLENESS, a. Incapacity of er- 
ror Decay of Piety. 

UNERRING, a. Committing no mistake ; 
incapable of error; as, tbs unerring wis- 
dom ot God. 

2. Incapable of failure; certain. He takes 
unerring aim. 

UNERRINGLY, adv. Without mistake. 

OtanviBe. 

UN ESCHEW' ABLE, a. Unavoidable. [Nos 
in use.] Carom. 

UNES1TED, a. Not espied; notdtooovsr- 
ed; not seen. Dryden. 

UN ESS AT ED, y Not essayed ; unattsmp* 
ed. Milton. 

UNESSENTIAL, a. Not sassntialt a* 

absolutely necessary ; not of prime Imp o rt - 
ance. 

2. Not coostitutiag the es ss ncie . 

3. Void of real being ; at^ unessential^^ 

UNESSENTIAL, a. 8 —settling not con- 
stituting essenoe, or net af absolute neces- 
sity. Forms are among tka unauant ials At 
mtigion. # ^ 
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UNESTAB'LISH, v. t. To unfix; to deprive 
of establishment [Little used.] Milton. 
UN ESTABLISHED, a. Not established ; 

not permanently fixed. 
UNEVANOEL'ICAL, a. Not orthodox; 

not according to the Gospel Milner. 
UNEVEN, a. une'vn. Not even; not level; 
as, an uneven road or way ; uneven ground! 


2. Not equal ; not of equal length. 

Hebrew \erse consists of uneven feet Peacham. 

3. Not uniform ; as, an uneven temper. 

UNE'VENLY, adv. In an uneven manner. 
UNE'VENNESS, n. Surface not level; in- 
equality of surface ; as, the unevenness of 
ground or of roads. Hay. 

2. Turbulence; change; want of uniformity; 

as, the unevenness of king Edward's reign. 
[Unusual.] Hale. 

3. Want or uniformity ; as, unevenness of 
temper. 

4. Want of smoothness. 

UNEV'ITABLF., a. Not to be escaped ; un- 
avoidable. [The word now used is inevi- 
table .] 

UN EX ACT', a. Not exact. [See Inexact, 
which is generally used.] 

UNEX ACTED, a. Not exacted; not ta- 
ken by force. Dryden. 

UNEXAO'AERATED, a. Not exaggerated. 

Buckminster. 

UNEXAG'GERATING, o. Not enlarging 
in description. 

UNEX AM'IN ABLE, a. Not to bo examin- 
ed or inquired into. Milton. 

UNEXAMTNED, a. Not examined ; not 
interrogated strictly ; as a witness 

2. Not inquired into ; not investigated ; as 
a question. 

3. Not discussed ; not debated. 
UNEXAM'INING, a. Not examining; not 

given to examination. Mien 

UNEXAMPLED, a. Having no example 
or similar case ; having no precedent ; un- 
precedented; unparalleled; as, the unex- 
• ample d love and sufferings of our Savior. 
UNEXCEPTIONABLE, a. Not liable to 
any exception or objection ; unobjection- 
able; as, unexceptionable conduct; unex- 
ceptionable testimony. 

UNEXCEPTIONABLENESS,*. State or 
quality of being unexceptionable. More. 
UNEXCEPTIONABLE adv. In a man- 
ner liable to no objection ; as, a point tm- 
exceptionably proved. 

UNExCI'SED, a. s as a. Not charged with 
the duty of excise. 

UNEXCITED, a. Not excited; notroused. 

Brown. 

UNEXC06TTABLE, a. Not to be found 
out. [Not m uw.l Raleigh , 

UNEXCOMMU'NICATED, a. Not ex- 
communicated. Scott. 

UNEXCU'SABLE, a. t as c. Not excusa- 
ble. [We now use inexcusable.'] 

UN EXCU'S ABLENESS, n. Inexcusable- 
ness, — which seo. 

UNEXECUTED, a. Not performed; not 
done , as, a task, business or project unex- 
ecuted. 

2. Not signed or sealed; not hqring the 
proper attestations or forms that give va- 
lidity ; as, a contract or deed unexecuted. K 
UNEXEMPLARY, a. Not exemplary ; 
not according to example. Swfl. 


UNEXEMTLIFtED, «. Not exemplified; 
not Illustrated by example. Boyle. 

NBXEMPT', a. Not exempt; not free 
by privilege. Milton. 

UNEXERCISED, a, tun. Not exercised; 
not practiced; not disciplined; not expe- 
rienced. Dryden. 

UNEXERT'ED, «. Not called into action; 

not exerted. Brown. 

UNEXHAUSTED, a. Not exhausted; not 
drained to the bottom, or to the last article. 

Addison. 

2. Not spent ; as, unexhausted patience or 

strength. 

UNEXISTENT, o. Not existing. Brown. 
UNEX'ORCISED, a. s as x. Not exor- 
cised ; not cast out by exorcism. 
UNEXPANDED, a. Not expanded; ndl 
spread out. Blaekmore. 

UNEXPECTATION, ». Want of fore- 
sight. [Not in use.] Bp. Hall. 

UNEXPECTED, a. Not expected; not 
looked for ; sudden ; not provided against. 

Hooker. 

UNEXPECTEDLY, adv. At a time or in 
a manner not expected or looked for ; sud- 
denly. ' I 

UNEXPECTEDNESS, n. The quality of 
being unexpected, or of coming suddenly 
and by surprise. Watts. 

UNEXPE€'i'ORATING, a. Not expecto- 
rating, not discharging from the throat or 
lungs. 

UNEXPE'DIENT, a. Not expedient [But 
inexpedient is the word now used.] 
UNEXPENDED, a. Not expended; not 
laid out There is an unexpended balance 
of the appropriation. 

UNEXPENS'fVE, a. Not expensive ; not 
costly. Milton. 

UNEXPERIENCED, a. Not experienced; 
not versed; not acquainted by trial or 
practice. Dryden. 

2. Untried; applied to things. [Unusual.] 
Cheyne. 

UNEXPERT', a. Wanting skill; not ready 
or dexirous in performance. Prior. 

UN EXPIRED, a. Not expired; not ended. 
UN EXPLAINABLE, a. That cannot be 
explained. Med. Repos. 

UNEXPLAINED, a. Not explained; not 
interpreted ; not illustrated. 
UNEXPLORED, a. Not explored; not 
searched or examined by the eye; un- 
known. 

2. Not examined intellectually. 
UNEXPO'SED, a. loss. Not laid open to 
view ; concealed. R. 0. Harper. 

2. Not laid open Censure. 
UNEXPOUNDED, o. Not expounded ; not 
explained. 

UNEXPRESSED, c. Not expressed ; not 
mentioned or named ; not exhibited. 
UNEXPRESS'IBLE, a. That cannot be ex- 
pressed. [But inexpressible is the word 
now used.] 

UNEXPRESSTVE, a. Not having the 
power of expressing. 

2. Inexpressible; unutterable. &hrt' 
UNEXTENDED, a. Occupying no as- 
signable apace ; having no dimensions ; 
as, a spiritual, an unextended substance. 

Locke. 

UNEXTINCT, a. Not extinct; not being 
destroyed; not having perished. 
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UNEXTIN'OUIBHASlE, «. Tbrt cannot 
be extinguished; unquenchab le; as, sms* 
timgu u hable fire. 

2. That cannot be annihilated or r e pr ess e d; 
as, an unextmgutehable thirst for know- 
ledpe^But inextinguishable is mote gene- 

UNEjCTDtf'iuiSHABLY, ado. In a man- 
ner or degree that precludes extinction. 

UNEXTIN'GUISHED, o. Not extinguish^ 
ed ; not quenched ; not entirely r 


UNEXTIRPATED, a. Not extirpated ; not 
rooted out 

UNEXTORTED, a. Not extorted; not 
wrested. 

UNEXTRACTED, a. Not extracted or 
drawn out 

UNFA'DED, a. Not faded ; not having loet 
its strength of color. 

2. Unwitbered ; as a plant Dryden. 
UNFA'DING, a. Not liable to lose strength 
or freshness of coloring. 

2. N ot liable to wither ; as, unfading laurels. 

Pope. 

UNFAEINGNESS, n. The state or qua- 
lity of being unfading. Hall. 

UNFA'ILABLE, a. That cannot fail. [Not 
in use.] Hall. 

UN F A '1L ABLENESS, n. The quality of 
being unfailable. [Not in use.] flalL 
UNFA'ILING, a Not liable to fail ; not ca- 
pable of being exhausted; as, an unfailing 
spring ; unfailing sources of supply. 

2. That does not fail ; certain ; as, an unfail- 
ing promise. 

UNFA'ILINGNESS, n. Tbe state of being 
unfailing. HaU. 

UNFA'INTING, a. Not fainting; not sink- 
ing ; not failing under toil. Sandys. 
UNFAIR, a. Not honest ; not impartial ; 
disingenuous ; using tnck or artifice ; as, 
an unfair dealer. 

2. Not honest, not just, not equal ; as, un- 
fair practices. 

3. Proceeding from trick or dishonesty ; as, 
unfair Advantages. 

UNFAIRLY, ado. Not in a just or equitable 
manner. Parnell. 

UI^FA'IRNESS, n. Dishonest or disinge- 
nuous conduct or practice ; use of trick or 
artifice ; applied to persons. He is noted 
for bis unjaimess m dealing. 

2. Injustice , want of equitablenets ; as, the 
unfairness of a proceeding. 
UNFAITHFUL, a. Not observant of pro- 
mises, vows, ullegiance or duty; violating 
trust or confidence; treacherous; perfi- 
dious ; as, an unfaithful subject; an unfaith- 
ful husband or wife; an unfaithful servant ; 
an unfaithful bailee or agent 

2. Not performing the proper duty. 

My feet through wine unfaithful to their 
weight— Pope. 

3. Impious; infidel. Milton. 

4. Negligent of duty; as, an m faithful 
workman. 

UNFAITHFULLY, adv. In violation of 
promises, vows or duty; treacherously ; 
Perfidiously. Bsseon. 

& Negli gently ; imperfectly; as, work tm- 

UNFATT&FyLNESS, n. Neglect or vio- 
lation of vows, promises, alfegianoe or 
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•A** duty; brooch of m nfi de nc e or tzovt 

% «toto ; the wfaWmium of a tosband j 
to hie wife, or of a wife to her husband; 
the Mifei^/hiMw of an. agent, torrent or 


UNFAI/CATED, o. Not curtailed ; haring 
no deduction*. Swift. 

UNFALL'EN, o. Not Men. Young. 

UNFAL/LOWED, a. Not Mowed. 

Philip*. 

UNFALTERING, «. Not Altering; not 
fcfling j not hesitating. 

UNFAMIL'IAR, a. Not accustomed ; not 
common; not rendered agreeable by fre- 
quent use. Warton, 

UNFAMILIARTTY, a. Want of familiarity. 

Johnson. 

UNFASHIONABLE, a. Not fashionable, 
not according to the prevailing mode ; as, 
unfashionable dress or language. 

2. Not regulating dress or manners accord- 
ing to the reigning custom ; as, an uttfash- 


UNFASH'ION ABLENESS, n. Neglect of 
the prevailing mode; deviation from reign- 
ing custom. Locke. 

UNFASH'IONABLY, adt. Not according 
to the fashion; as, to be unfashionably 
dressed. 

UN FASHIONED, a. Not modified by art; 
amorphous ; shapeless ; not having a regu- 
lar form ; as, a lifeless lump unfashioned. 

Dry dm. Good. 

UNF’AST, a. Not safe ; not secure. 

UNFASTEN, v. t. To loose; to unfix; to 
unbind ; to untie. 

UNFASTENED, pp. Loosed; untied ; un- 
fixed. 

UNFATHERED, «. Fatherless. Shak. 

UNFATI1ERLY, a. Not becoming a fa- 
ther ; unkind. Cowper 

UNFATHOMABLE, a. That cannot be 
sounded by a line; as, an unfathomable 
lake. Addison. 

2. So deep or remote that the limit or ex- 
tent cannot be found. The designs of j 
Providence are often unfathomable . 

UN FATHOM ABLENESS, *. The state 
of being unfathomable. JNgrris. 

UNFATH'OMABLY, ado. So as not to be 
capable of being sounded. Thornton. 

UN FATHOM ED, a. Not sonnded ; not to 
be sounded. Dry den. 

UN FATIGUED, a. unfatee'ged. Not wea- 
ried; not tired. Philips. 

UN FAULTY, «. Free from fault; inno- 
cent. Afdton. 

UNFA'VORABLE, a. Not favorable ; not 
propitious; not disposed or adapted to 
countenance or support We found the 
minister’s opinion unfavorable to oar pro- 
ject The committee made a report umfch 
uorable to the petitioner. 

2. Not propitious ; not adapted to promote 

any object; as, weather unfavorable for 
harvest . 

3. Not kind; not obliging. 

4. Discouraging; as, unfavorable prospects. 

UNFAYORABLENESS, a. Unpropitiou*- 

ness ; unkindness; want of disposition to 
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‘, ado. Unpropitiously; 


UNf 

tmUndly; so ’ at not to countenance, cop. 
po« or promote; in a manner to disoour- 

UnIaYORED, «. Notfewed; notassist- 
ed. Goldemith. 

UNFEARED, «. NotaMghtod; not daunt- 
ed. [Not m «m.1 JS. Jonsou . 

2. Not feared; not dreaded. Milton. 
UNFEASIBLE, a. a ass. That cannot be 
done; impracticable. 

UNFEATfPERKD, \ «. Having no fr then, 
UNFETH'ERED, ) unfledged; iraplu- 
naous ; naked of fether*. Dryden. 

UN FEATURED, a. Wanting regular fea- 
tures; deformed. 

Visage rough, 

Deform’d, unfeatur'd. Dryden. 

UNFED', «. Not fed; not supplied with 
food. Spenser. 

UN FEED, a. Not feed; not retained by s 
fee. 

2. Unpaid ; as, an unfetd lawyer. Shak, 
UNFEELING, a. Insensibls; void of sen- 
sibility. 

2. Cruel; hard. 

UNFEELINGLY, ado. In an unfeeling or 


UN 


cruel manner. 
NFEE 


ELI NGN ESS,*. Insensibility; hard- 
ness of heart ; cruelty. Jktrwin 

UNFEIGNED, a. Notfeigned; not coun- 
terfeit ; not hypocritical ; real ; sincere ; 
as, unfeigned piety to God ; unfeigned love 

UNFEIGNEDLY, adv. Without hypocrisy; 
really; sincenly. 

He pardonefh all them that truly repent, and 
wfeignedly believe hi* Holy Gospel. 

Cow. Prayer. 

UNFELIC'ITATING, a. Not producing 
felicity [ Unusual.] J. Lathrop . 

UNFKLLOWKD, a Not matched. 
UNFELT', a. Not felt ; not perceived. 

Dryden. 

UNFENCE, v. t. unfeni 1 . To strip of fence; 
to remove a fence from. South. 

UN FEN LED, m>. Deprived of a fence. 

2. a. Not fencea; not inclosed; defenseless; 
as, a tract of land unfenced. 

UNFERMKN'TKD, a. Not fermented ; not 
having undergone tho process of fermen- 
tation ; as liquor. 

2. Not leavened ; as bread. 

UNFERTILE, a. Not fertile; notrich; not 
having the qualities necessary to the pro 
duction of good crops. 

2. Barren , unfruitful ; bare ; waste. 

3. Not prolific. 

[This word is not obsolete, but infertile 
is much used instead of it] 

UNFETTER, v. t. To loose from fetters; 
to unchain ; to unshackle. 

2. To free from restraint ; to set at liberty ; 
as, to unfetter the mind. 

UNFETTERED, pp. Unchained; unshack- 
led ; freed from restraint. • 

2. e. Not restrained. 

UNFETTERING, ppr. Unchaining; set- 
ting free from restraint 

UNFiGTJRED, a. Representing no animal 
(arm. Wotton. 

UNFIL'IAL, a. Unsuitable to a son or child, 
undutiftil ; not becoming a child. Shak. 

UNFILLED, a. Not filled ; not ftailv sup- 
plied. Taylor. 

UNFINISHED, a. Not finished; not com- 


UNF 

piste; not brought to an and; imperfect ; 
wanting the last haad or touokt m «Mm- 
finished house ; an unflmekod parting* 

JEtodfai* 

UNFIHED, a. Not fired; notinflamod. 
UN FIRM', a. [See/Vw.l Not firm; made; 
feeble ; infirm. 

[Note. When we speak sf the weekaese of 

the human frame, we use infirm. When ere 
speak of the weakness of other things, as a 


bridge, well eml the like, we say, it is er^tra*.] 
Not stable ; not well fixed. 

Dryden. 

A weak state; ineta- 


2. 

With feet unjtrm. 

UNFIRM'NESS, a. 
bility. 

UNFIT', a. Not fit ; improper ; unsuitable. 

Mi/ton. 

2. Unqualified; as, a man unfit for an 
office. 

UNFIT', v. t. To disable; to make unsuit- 
able ; to denrivo of the strength, skill or 
proper qualities for any thing. Sickness 
unfits a man for labor. 

2. To disqualify; to deprive of the moral or 
mental qualities necessary for any thing. 
Sin unfit t us for the society of holy beings. 
UNFITLY, adv. Not properly, unsuitably. 
UNFIT'NKSS, ». Want of suitable powers 
or qualifications, physical or moral; at, the 
unfitness of a sick man for labor, or of an 
ignorant man for office ; the unfitness of 
uniters for tho enjoyments of heaven. 

2. Want of propriety or adaptation to cha- 
racter or place ; as, unfitness of behavior 
or of dress. 

UNFITTED, pp. Rendered unsuitable; dis- 
qualified. 

UNFITTING, ppr. Rendering unsuitable ; 
disqualifying. 

2. a. Improper ; unbecoming. 

UNFIX', v. t. To loosen from nny fastening ; 
to dclaeh from any thing that holds ; to 
unsettle; to unhinge; as, to unfix the miud 
or affection*. 

2. To make fluid ; to dissolve. 

Nor ran the rising sun 
Unfit their frosts Dryfipn. 

UNFIXED, pp. Unsettled; loosened. 

2. a. Wandeung; erratic; inconstant; hav- 
ing no settled habitation. 

3. Having no settled view or object of pur- 

UNFIX'ING, ppr. Unsettling; loosening. 
UNFLAO'GINO, a. Not flagging; not 
drooping; maintaining strength or spirit. 

South. 

UNFLATTERED, a. Not flattered. Young. 
UNFLATTERING, «. Not flattering ; not 
gratifying with obsequious behavior; not 
coloring the truth to please, 

2. Not affording a favorable prospect; M, 
the weather is unflattering. 

UNFLEDGED, a. Sot yet famished with 
fethers ; iroplummu ; as, an unfledged bird. 
2. Young ; not having attained to fall 
growth. Shak. 

UNFLESHED, a. Not fleshed ; not seam- 
ed to blood ; raw ; as, an unfleshed bound ; 
unfleshed valor Shak. 

UNFLINCHING, a. Not flinehing; not 
shrinking. Allen. 

UNFQIL'ED, a. Not vanquished; not de- 
feated. Temple. 

UNFOLD, e. I. To opm felde; to oxpZd} 
to spread out. 

«K2 
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3. To open any thing eonnl or dew; to 
Uy open to new or eonlemplation ; to die- 
dote; to reveal ; u, to wotM on#'* de- 
signs; to unfold the principles of a sci- 
ence. 

8, To declare ; to tell ; to diecloa#. 

Unfold the passion of my love. Skuk. 

4. To display ; as, to uirfold the works of 
creation. 

5. To release from a fold or pen ; as, to k*- 

fold sheep. Shah. 

UNFOLDED, pp. Opened; expanded; re- 
vealed; displayed; released from a fold. 
UNFOLDING, ppr. Opening; expanding; 
disclosing; displaying; releasing from a 
fold. 

UNFOLDING, n. The act of expanding, 
displaying or disclosing ; disclosure. 

UN FOOL', «. t. To restore from folly. {Not 

UNFOeAeARING, a. Not forbearing. 
UNFORBID', \ a. Not forbid ; not 
UNFORBID'DEN, / prohibited; applied 
to persons. MUton. 

2. Allowed; permitted; legal; applied to 

UNF$RBID'DENN£SS, n. The state of 
being unforbidden. [Not in use.] Boyle. 
UNFORCED, o. Not forced , not compelled; 
not constrained. Dryden. 

2. Not urged or impelled. Donne. 

3. Not feigned; not hightened ; natural, 
as, unforced passions, unforced expressions 
of joy. 

4. Not violent; oasy; gradual; as, an easy 

and unforced ascent. Denham. 

6. Easy; natural; as, an unforced posture. 
UNFORC1BLE, a. Wanting force or 

strength ; as, an urforcible expression. 

Hooker. 

UNFORDABLE, a. Not fordable ; that can- 
not be forded, or passed by wading, as, an 
unfordable river. Whitaker. 

UNFOREBO'DING, a. Giving no omens. 

Pope. 

UNFOREKN6WN,«. Not previously known 
or foreseen. Milton 

UNFORESEEABLE, o. That cannot be 
foreseen. [A bad word and not in use.] 
South. 

UNFORESEEN, o. Not foreseen; not 
foreknown. Dryden. 

UNFO'RESKINNED, a. Circumcised. 

[Bad.'] Milton. 

UN FORETOLD, a. Not predicted. 
UNFOREWARN'ED, a. [See Wan.] Not 
previously warned or admonished. 
UNFOR'FEITED, a. Not forfeited. 

Rogers. 

UNFORGIVEN, a. Not forgiven; not par- 
doned. 

UNFORGIVING, a. Not forgiving; not 
disposed to overlook or pardon offenses , 
implacable. Dryden. 

UNFORGOT', \ a. Not forgot ; not 
UNFORGOTTEN, J lost to memory. 

Knolles. 

2 Not overlooked ; not neglected. 
UNFORM', v.t. To destroy; to unmake; to 
decompose or resolve into parts. Good. 
UNFORMED, a. Not molded into pgular 
shape , as, unformed matter. Spectator. 
UNFORSA'KEN, a. Not forsaken ; not de- 
serted; not entirely negleotod. 


UNFORTIFIED, «. Not fortified; n ot sc- 
oured from attack by walls or monads. 

Pope. 

2. Not guarded; not strengthened against 
temptations or trials; weak; exposed ; 
defenseless ; as, an unfortified m ind . 

3. Wanting securities or means of defense. 

CoUior. 

I UNFORTUNATE, a. Not enoeeasAd; not 
prosperous ; as, an unfortunate adventure ; 
an unfortunate voyage; unfortunate at- 
tempts ; an unfortunate man ; an unfortu~ j 
note commander ; unfortunate business. | 
UNFORTUNATELY, ado. Without enc-| 
cess ; unsuccessfully ; unhappily. The j 
tely miscarried. 


scheme unfortunately miscarried. 

UN FOR'TUN ATEN E88, n. HI luck ; ill 
fortune ; failure of success. Sidney. 

UNFOSTERED, a. Not fostered; not nou- 
rished. 

2. Not countenanced by favor ; not patron- 
ised. 

UN FOUGHT, o. unfaut'. Not fought 

Knollet. 

UNFOUL'ED, a. Not fouled; not polluted; 

not soiled; not corrupted; pure. Young. 

UNFOUND', a. Not found ; not met with. 

Dryden. 

UNFOUNDED, o. Not founded; not built 
or established. 

2. Having no foundation; vain; idle; as, 
unfounded expectations. 

UNFRA'MABLE, o. Not to be framed or 
molded. [JVot in use.] Hooker. 

UNFRA'MABLENESS, n. The quality of 
not being framable. [Not m use.] 

Sanderson 

UNFRA'MED, a. Not framed; not fitted for 
erection; as, unframed timber. 

2. Not formed, not constructed; not fash- 
ioned. Dryden. 

UNFRATERN'AL, a. Not brotherly. 
UNFREE', a. Not free; as, unfree peasants 
Tcoke. 

UNFRE'QUENCY, ». The state of being 
unfrequent Cowp*r. 

UNFRE'QUENT, a. Not frequent; not 
common ; not happening often ; infre- 
quent. Brown. 

UNFRE'QUENT, v. t. To cease to frequent. 

[Not m use. I Philip*. 

UN FRF.'QUENTED, a. Rarely visited ; 
seldom resorted to by human beings ; as, 
an unfrequented place or forest Addison. 
UN FREQUENTLY, ado. Not often; sel- 
dom. Brown. 

j UNFRI'ABLE, a. Not easily crumbled. 

I UNFRIENDED, a. mfrended. Wwttog 
friends ; not countenanced or supported. 

Shak. 

UNFRIENDLINESS, a. Want of kmd- 
ness ; disfavor. Boyle. 

UNFRIENDLY, a. Not friendly; not &nd 
orfoenevdent ; as, an unfriendly neighbor. 
2. Not favorable ; not adapted to promote 
or support any object; as, weather un- 
friendly to health. 

UN FROtK', v.t To divest Hurd. 

UNFROZEN, a. Not frozen ; not congeal- 
ed. Boyle. 

UNFRU'GAL, a. Not frugal ; not saving or 
economical. 

UNFRUITFUL, a. Not producing fruit; 
bkrren ; as, an unfruitful tree. 


2. Net producing o&prinx; art prolific; 
barren ; as, an unfruitful female. 

3. Not producing good effects or worts; ea, 
an unfruitful life. 

4. Unproductive; not fertile; ns, an sm- 
fruitful soil 

UNFEuITFULNESS, n. Barrenness; in- 
fecundity; unproductiveness ; applied \o 
pertont or things. 

UNFRUSTRABLE, a. That emmet be 
frustrated. Edwards. 

UNFULFILLED, a. Not fulfilled; not ac- 
complished ; as, a prophecy or prediction 
unfulfilled. 

UNFU'MED, a. Not fumigated. 

2. Not exhaling smoke*, not burnt. Milton. 
UNFUNDED, c. Not funded; having no 
permanent fond* for the payment of its 
interest; as, an unfunded debt. Hamilton. 
UNFURL', v. t. To loose and unfold, to 
expand ; to open or spread; as, to uitfurl 

UNFURLED, pp. Unfolded; expanded. 
UNFURL'ING,ppr. Unfolding; spreading. 
UNFUR'NISH, v.t. To strip of faraiture ; 
to divest; to strip. 

2. To leave naked. Shak. 

UNFUR'NISHED, pp. Stripped of ftirmturc, 
degaruished. 

UNFUR'NISHED, n. Not famished; not 
supplied with furniture ; as, an unfurnished 
room or house. 

2. Un supplied with necessaries or orna- 
ments. 

3. Empty ; not supplied. 

UNFU'SED,o. sasz. Not fased; not melted. 
UNFU'SIBLE, a. s as z. Infasible. [The 

latter word is generally used.] 

UN GA'INA BLE, a. That cannot be gained. 

[Little used.] Pierce. 

UNGA'INFUL, a. Unprofitable ; not pro- 
ducing gam. Hall. 

UNGAINLY, a. [Sax. unwejne.l Not 
expert or dextrous; clumsy; awkward, 
uncouth ; as, an ungainly stmt in walking. 

Sutjt. 

[I believe ungam is not used.] 

UN GALLED, a. Unhurt; not galled. 

Shak. 

UN G ARNISHED, a. Not garnished or fur- 
nished, unadorned. 

UN G A R'RISON ED, a. Not garrisoned, 
not famished with troops for defense. 
UNG'AKTERED, a. Being without garters. 

Shak. 

UNGATHERED, «. Not gathered ; not 
cropped ; not picked. Dryden 

UNGE'AR, v. t. To unharness; to strip of 
gear. 

UNGE'ARED, pp. Unharnessed. 
UNGE'ARING, ppr. Stripping of harness 
or gear. 

UNGENERATED, «. Having no begin- 
ning; unbegotten. JUdetgh. 

UNGEN'EltATIVE, e. Begetting nothing. 

UNGENEROUS, a. Not of a noble mind *; 

. not liberal ; applied to persons ; as, an wn- 
generous man or prince. 

2. Not noble ; not liberal; applied to things; 
as, an ungenerous act Pape. 

8. Dishfftorable ; ignominious. 

The victor never win impose on Csto 
Ungsn’rout terms. AddU s m . 
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ado. Uakkdiy; db». 


UNGENEROUSLY, 

hooombhu 

UNGENIAL, «. Not frmbfe to aHm or | 
to natural growth ; as, jywisl air; 
posse/ coils. 

fallen mu that wash th* mgenial pot*. 


WNGENTEE'L, «. Not genteel; used o/\ 
persons i not consistent with polite man- 
mvs or good breeding ; used of a a w rn. 
UN6ENTEELLY, ad*. Uncivilly; not with 


UNGENTLE, a. Not gentle; harsh; rode. 

SAak. 

UN6ENTLEMANLIKE, a. Not like a gen- 
tleman. Chesterneld. 

UN GENTLEMANLY, «. Not becoming a 


genth 

UN GENTLENESS, a. Want of gentleness; 
harshness ; severity ; rudeness. Twer. 

2. Unkindness; incivility. SAak. 

UN6ENTLY, adv. Harshly; with severity ; 
rudely. SAak. 

UN6EOMETR1CAL, a. Not agreeable to 
the rules of geometry. Ckeyne. 

UNGIFT'ED, a. Not gifted; not endowed 
with peculiar facilities. Arbuthnot. 

UNGILD'ED, \ a. Not gilt; not overlaid 

UNGILT, / with gold. 

UNG1HD 1 , e. t. [See Gird.] To loose from 
a girdle or band ; to unbind. Gen. xxiv. 

UNGIRD'ED, pp. Loosed from a girth or 
band. 

UNGIRD'ING, ppr. Loosing from a girdle 
or band. 

UNGIRT', pp. Unbound. 

2. a. Loosely dressed. Waller. 

UNGIV'ING, a. Not bringing gifts. 

Dryden. 

tTNGLA'ZED, a. Not Airmailed with glass ; 
as, the windows are unglaxed ; the house 
is yet unglaxed. 

2. Wanting glass windows. 

3. Not covered with vitreous matter; as, un- 
glaxed potters’ ware. 

UNGLOTUFIED, a. Not glorified, not 
honored with praise or adoration. 

UNGLO'RIFY, c. t To deprive ofgtoy. 

UNGLO'RIOUS, o. Not glorious; bringing 
no glory or honor. J. Ldthrop, 

UNGLOVE, v. 1. To take off the gloves. 
[.Vet in tue.l Beaum. 

UNGLOVED, a. Having the hand naked 
[Little used.] Bacon. 

UNGLUE, v. t. To separate any thing that 
is glued or cemented. Swift. 

UNGLU’ED, pp. Loosed from glue or oe- 
ment 

UNGLU'ING, ppr. Separating what is ce- 
mented. 

UNGOD', e. t. To divest of divinity. 

Dryden. 

UNGODLILY, adv. Impiously; wickedly. 

Qov. of ike Tongue. 

UNGODLINESS, a. Impiety ; wickedness: 
disregard of Ood and his commands, and 
neglect of his worship; or any positive aot 
of dieobedtence or irreverence. 

The wrath of God is revested from heaven 
agsfnat all ungodliness. Rom. 1. 

UNGODLY, a. Wicked; impious; neg- 
lecting the fear and worship of God, or 
violating hie command*. 1 Petir. 
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UnSoHED, a. Not gorad; net wounded 
with a bom. 

2. Not wounded. 

UNGORG'ED, a. Not gorged; not filled ; 

not sated. Dryden. 

UNGOT, \ . ninaA. 
UNGOTTEN, / ** Mot ** aMa ' 

2. Not begotten. SAak. 

UNGOVERNABLE, a. That cannot be 
governed; that oannot bo ruled or re- 
strained. 

2. Licentious; wild; unbridled; as, ungo- 
vernable passions. Atterbury. 

UNGOVERNABLY, adv. So aa not to be 
governed or restrained. Q oldened A. 

UNGOVEFNED, a. Not being governed. 

2. Not subjected to laws or principles; not 
restrained or regulated; uno rutted; licen- 
tious , as, ungevenod appetite ; ungevemed 
pmioni. 

UNGOWN’ED, a. Not having or not wear- 
ing a gown. Pollok. 

UNGRATEFUL, a. Not graceful; not 
marked with ease and dignity ; wanting 
beauty and elegance ; as, mgraetful man- 
ners. Without politeness, learning is un- 
graceful. Locke. Addtem. 

UNGRATEFULLY, adv. Awkwaidly; in- 

UNgKa&FULNESS, n. Want of grace-; 
fulness ; want of cam' and dignity ; want ; 
of elegance; awkwardness; as, ungracr- 
fulness of manner*. 

UNGRA'ClOUh, a. Wicked , odious ; hate- 
ful. SAak. Dryden. 

2. Offensive; unpleasmg; as, ungracious 
manners. 

3 Unacceptable; not well received; not; 
fa\ ored. 

Any thing of grace towards the Irish rebels 
wii m ungracious at Oxford ss at London. 

Clarendon. 

UNGRA'CIOUSLY, adv. With disfavor. 
The proposal was received ungraciously. 
2 Not in a pleasing manner. 
UNGRAMMATICAL, a. Not according to 
the established and correct rules of gram- 
mar. 

UNGRAMMATICALLY, adv. In a man- 
ner contrary to the rules of grammar. 
UNGR’ ANTED, o. Not granted; not be- 
stowed , not transferred by deed or gift ; 
as, ungranted lands. U. States. Hamilton. 
2. Not granted; not yielded; not conceded 
in argument. 

UNGRATE, o. Not agreeable ; ungrateful. 

[JVbf «s use.] Taylor. Swxfl. 

UNGRATEFUL, a. Not grateful, not feel- 
ing thankful for favors. 

2. Not making returns, or making ill returns 

fee kindness. South. 

3. Making no returns for culture ; as, an 
ungrateful soil. 

4. Unplearing; unacceptable Harsh sounds 
are ungrateful to the ear. 

UN GRATEFU LL Y, odr. With ingratitude. 

y Wake . 

2. Unplearinghr; unacceptably. 
UNGRATEFULNESS, a. Ingratitude 
want at few feelings of kindness for fe- 
tors received ; ill return for good. 
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J. Not fndnlged; as, ungra ded appsrite. 

UNGRA'VELY, ode. Without gi«% <* 


UNGROUNDED,* 
or support; as, 


UNGROUNIVEDLY, adv. Without ground 
or support ; without reason. fifef. 

UNGR0UNIVEDNES8,*. Want of founds 
tiou or support Steele. 

UNGRUDGING, c. Not grudging; freely 

UlfoR&DG'lNGLY, ado. Without iU will ; 
heartily; ehacrftilly; as, to beatow charity 
ungrudgmgh . 

UNGU’ARDED, a. Not guarded ; not 
watched. 

2. Not defended ; having no guard. 

3. Careless ; negligent ; not attentive to 
danger; not cautious as, to be unguarded 
in conversation. 

4. Negligently said or done; not done or • 
spoken with caution; as, an unguarded 
exureisiofi or action. 

UNGUARDEDLY, adv. Without watchftil 
attention to danger; without caution; 
carelessly ; aa, to apeak or promise un- 
guartUdly. 

UN'UUENT, n. [L. unpuentum, from uugv, 
to anoint.] 

Ointment; a soft composition used a* a to- 

E ical remedy, as for sores, bums and the 
ke. An unguant is suffer than a lini- 
ment, but softer than a cerate. Cyr. 
UNGUENT'OUS, a. Like unguent, or par- 
taking of its qualities. 

UNGUESH'EI), a. [8ec (lutes.] Not obtain- 
ed by guess or conjecture. Spenser . 

UNGUE8TLIKE, a. [Sea Guest.] Not be- 
coming a guest Milton. 

UNGUIC'ULAR, o. [L. unguis, the nail] 
In botany, of the length of the bufoau 
units, or half an inch. Lee. Martyn. 
UNGUK'ULATE, 1 o. [L.««v*fe,aclaw.l 
UNGUiC'ULATED, / Clawed; having 
daws. Encyc. 

2. In botany, clawed ; having a narrow base; 
as the petal In a polypetalous corol 

Marian. 

UNOUI'DKD, a. Not guided; not led or 
conducted. 

2 Not regulated. 

UNGUJLTY.o. ungUt'y. Not guilty; not 
•tabled with crime ; innocent Spenser. 
UN'GUINOUS, a. f L. unguinotus.] Otty ; 
unctuous ; consisting of fat or ofl, er re- 
sembling it Forster . Norik. Voyages. 

UN'GULA, n. [L. a boof.j In geometry, n 
section or part of a cylinder, cut ofl by a 
plane oblique to tlie base. 

UK'GULATE, a. Shaped Hit* a hoof. 
UNHABITABLE, o. f Fr. inhabitable ; L. 

inhabdabtUs, mhabUo .] 

That cannot be inhabited by human buings ; 
uninhabitable. [Tke latter word if grut- 
ralijf used.] 

UN HABITUATED, a. Mot habituated ; 

not accus t o me d. Teaks. 

UNHACK'KD, «. Not Wke d; not cut, 
notched or mangled. SAak. 
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UNHACKNEYED, a. Not hackneyed ; not 
much used or practiced. 

UNHA'LE, a. Unsound; not entire; not 
healthy. 

UNHAL'LOW, v. t. To profhne } to dew* 
ante. 

The vanltyaiiAatfww the virtue. L' Estrange. 

UNHALLOWED, pp. Profiled; deprived 
of it> sacred character. 

2. a. Prefane ; unholy ; Impure ; wicked. 

AfiUon* Dryden. 

In the cause of truth, no untmSmoed violence 


E.D. Origin. 
UNHAND', v. t. To loose from the hand; 

to let go. Shak. 

UNHANDILY, ode. Awkwardly ; clumsily. 
UNHANDINESS, a. Want of dexterity; 
clumsiness. 

UNHANDLED, a. Not handled; not treat- 
ed; not touched. Shak. 

UNHANDSOME, a. Ungraceful; not beau- 
tiftd. 

I cannot admit that there is any thing un- 
handsome or irregular in the globe. 

Woodward. 

2. Unfhfr: illiberal; disingenuous. 

0. Uncivil ; impolite. 

UNHANDSOMELY, adv. Inelegantly; un- 
gracefully. 

2. Illiberally; unfairly. 

3. Uncivilly; unpolitely. 
UNHAND'SOMENESS, n. Want of beauty 

and elegance. 

2. Unfairness; disingonuousness. 

3. Incivility. 

UNHANDY, a. Not dextrouB ; not skill- 
fttl ; not ready in the use of the hands ; 
awkward; as, a person unhandy at his 
work. 

2. Not convenient; as, an unhandy posture 
for writing. 

UNHANG^ v. t. To divest or strip of hang- 
ings, as a room. 

2. To take from the hinges; as, to unhang 

UNHANG 'ED, \ a . Not hung upon a gal- 
UNHUNG', / lows; not punished bv 
hanging. Shak . 

UNHAP', n. Ill luck ; misfortune. [Not in 
use.] Sidney. 

UNHAPTIED, a. Made unhappy. [ Not m 
use.] Shak. 

UNHAP'PILY, adv. Unfortunately; mise- 
rably; calamitously. Milton, 

UNHAPPINESS, n. Misfortune; ill luck. 

Burnet. 

2. Infelicity; misery. 

It is our great unhapptMu, when any cala- 
mities fell upon us, that we am uneasy and dis- 
satisfied, Wake. 

[But it usually expresses less than mi- 
sery or wretchedness.] 

3. Mischievous prank. [Not in we.] Shak. 
UNHAP'PY, a. Unfortunate ; unlucky. He 

has been unhappy in his choice of a part- 
ner. Aflbirt have taken an unhappy turn. 
2 Not happy: in a degree miserable or 
wretched. She is unhappy in her mar- 
riage. Children sometimes render their 
parents unhappy. 

3. Evil ; calamitous ; marked by infrticity ; 
as, an unhappy day. 

This unhappy morn. mtorn. 

4. Mischievous ; irregular. Shak. 


UNHASPASSED, «. Net harassed ; not 
voted or troubled. Trumbull. 

UNH’ARBOE, v. t. To drive from harbor 


UNffAEBORED, a. Not sheltered, or af- 
fording no shelter. MU ton. 

UN H' ARDEN ED, a. Not hardened; not 
indurated; aa metal. 

2. Not hardened; not made obdurate; as 
the heart Shak. 

UNH’ARDY, a. Not hardy; feeble; not 
able to endure fatigue. 

2. Not having fortitude; not bold; timo- 
rous. Milton. 

UNH* ARMED, a. Unhurt; uninjured; un- 
impaired. Locke. 

UNH’ARMFyL, a. Not doing harm; harm- 
less; innoxious. 

Themselves unhamjul, let them live un- 
harm'd. Dryden. 

UNHARM O'NIOUS, a. Not having sym- 
metry or congruity ; disproportionate. 

Milton. 

2. Discordant ; unmusical ; jarring ; as 
sounds. Swift. 

UN HARMONIOUSLY, adv. With jarring; 
discordantly. • 

UNH'ARNESS, v. t. To strip of harness ; to 
loose from harness or gear. 

2. To disarm ; to divest of armor. 

UNHATCH'ED, a. Not hatched ; not hav- 
ing left the egg. 

2. Not matured and brought to light ; not 
disclosed. 

UNHAZ'ARDED, a. Not hazarded; not 
put in danger ; not exposed to loss ; not 
adventured. Milton. 

UNHEAD, v. t. unhed 1 . To take out the 
head of; as, to unhead a cask. 

UNHEADED, pp. unhed'ed. Having the 
head taken out 

UNHEADING, ppr. unhed’tng. Takingout 
the head of. 

UNIIEALTHFUL, a. unhelpful. Not 
healthful ; injurious to health ; insalubri- 
ous ; unwholesome ; noxious ; as, an un- 
healthfid climate or air. 

2. Abounding with sickness or disease; sick- 
ly ; as, an unhealthful season. 

UNHEALTHFULNESS, n. unhelth'fulness. 

1. Unwholesomeneu ; insalubriousness ; 
noxiousness to health. 

2. The state of being sickly; as, the ««- 
heaUhfulnets of tho autumn. 

UNHEALTHILY, adv. unheUh'Uy. In an 
unwholesome or unsound manner. Milton. 

UNHEALTHINESS, n. unheWSinees. Want 
of health ; habitual weakness or indisposi- 
tion; applied to persons. 

2. Unsound&ess; want of vigor; as, the un- 
healthineee of trees or other plants. 

3. Unfavorableness to health ; as, the un- 
healthineee of a climate. 

UNHEALTHY, «. unheUh’y. Wanting 
health; wanting a sound and vigorous 
state of body; habitually weak or indis- 
posed; as. an unhealthy person. 

2. Unsound; wanting' vigor of growth; as, 
an unhealthy plant 

3. Sickly ; abounding with disease ; as, an 


unhealthy seas on or citv. 

4. Insalubrious; unwholesome; adapted to 
.generate diseases; as, an unhealthy cli- 
mate or country. 


5. Morbid: not ind i ct in g he a l th. 
UNHE'ARD, a. Not heard; net perceived 
by the ear. MSton. 

2. Not admitted to audience. 

What pangs I feel, unpitied and unhea r d ! 

Dry d e n. 

3. Not known in fame ; not celebrated. 

Nor was his name unheard. MUtek. 

4. Unheard of; obscure; not known by 

feme. Ormv U le . 

Unheard of, new ; unprecedented. Swift 

UNHE'ART, v.t. To discourage; to de- 
press j to dishearten. {Not in use.'} Shak. 
UNRELATED, a. Not heated; not made 
hot* Sopite 

UNHED<yED, a. Not hedged; not sur- 
rounded by a hedge. 

UNHEEDED, a. Not heeded; disregarded; 
neglected. 

The world’s great victor past’d unheeded by. 

UNHEE'DFUL, a. Not cautious; inatten- 
tive ; careless. Reams. 

UNHEE'DING, «, Not heeding ; careless , 
negligent. Dryden. 

UNHEE'DY, a. Precipitate ; sudden. 

Spenser. 

UNHE'LE, v. t. To uncover. [A©/ m use.] 
Spenser. 

UNHELM'ED, a. Having no helm. 

Pollok. 

UNHELP'ED, a. Unassisted; having no 
aid or auxiliary ; unsupported. Dryden. 
UNHELPTUL, a. Affording no aid. Shak. 
UNHESITATING, a. Not hesitating ; not 
remaining m doubt ; prompt ; ready. 

Erlec. Review. 

UNHESITATINGLY, adv. Without hesi- 
tation or doubt. 

UNHEWN', a. Not hewn; rough. Dryden. 
UNHI'DEBOUND, a. Lax of maw ; capa- 
cious. [Ao< used.] Milton. 

UNHIN'DERED, a. Not hindered; not op- 
posed ; exerting itself freely. S. Clarke. 
UNHINGE, t>. t. unhmj'. To take from the 
hinges ; as, to unhinge a door. 

2, To displace ; to unfix by violence. 

Blackmore. 

3. To unfix ; to loosen ; to render unstable 
or wavering; as, to unhinge the mind; to 
unhinge opinions. 

UN HOARD, v. t. To steal from a hoard ; to 
scatter. 

UNHO'LINESS, n. Wont of holiness; an 
unsanctified state of the heart. 

2. Impiety; wickedness; profaneness. 

Raleigh. 

UNHO'LY, a. Not holy; not renewed and 
sanctified. 2 Tim. iii. 

2. Profane ; not hallowed ; not consecrated ; 
common. Heb. x. 

3. Impious; wicked. 

4. Not ceremonially purified. Lev. x. 
UNHON'EST, a. [See Honest.] Dishonest, 

dishonorable. [0%*.] Aecham. 

UNHON'ORED, a. [See Honor.] Not ho- 
nored ; not regarded with veneration ; not 
celebrated. Dryden. 

{JNHOQK', v. t. To loom from a hook. 
UNHQOP', v. t . To strip of hoops. 


UNHCFPED, a. Not hoped for ; not so pro- 
bable as to excite hope. 

With unhefld success. Dryden. 

Unhopedfor , unhoped, as above. 
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UNH0TEFV4 *• Such os leaves no room 

UW1 HoSSn'ED, e, Having no hama,^^ 
Took*. 

UNHORSE, v. t. usikorf. To throw from a 
hone ; to cause to dismount Skak. 
UNHORSED, pe. Thrown from a hone. 

Dryden. 

UNHORS'INO, ppr. Throwing from a 
hone; dismounting. 

UN HOSTl TABLE, *. Not kind to stran- 
gers. [But * nkoepUable is the word now 
used.] 

UN HO STILE, a. Not belonging to a pub- 
lic enemy. Philips. 

UN HOUSE, e. /. unkou*'. To drive from 
the house or habitation ; to dislodge. 

Milton. 

2. To deprive of shelter. 

UNHOUS'ED, pp. Driven from a house or 
habitation. Shak. 

2. a. Wanting a house; homeless. Skak. 

3 . Having no settled habitation. Shak. 

4. Destitute of shelter or cover. Cattle in 
severe weather should not be left trn- 
houted. 

UNHOUS'ELED, a. ana*. Not having re- 
ceived the sacrament. Skak. 

UNHU'MAN, a. Inhuman. [Butwiamouis 
the word now used.] 

UNHU'MANIZE, v. t. To render inhuman 
or barbarous. J. Barlow. 

UNHUM'BLED, a. Not humbled , not af- 
fected with shame or confusion ; not con- 
trite In spirit Milton. 

2. In theology , not having the will and the 
natural enmity of the heart to God and 
his law, subdued. 

UNHURT', a. Not hurt ; not harmed ; free 
from wound or injury. Dry den. 

UNHURTTi/L, «. Not hurtful; harmless; 

innoxious. Shak. 

UNHURT'FULLY, adc. Without harm; 

harmlessly. Pope. 

UN HUS'BANDED, a. t as *. Deprived of 
support ; neglected. Browne. 

2. Not managed with frugality. 
UNIIUSK'ED, a. Not being stripped of 
husks. 

VNICAPSULAR, o. [L. unus, one, and 
capsula , chest.] * 

Having one capsule to each flower, as a 
pericarp. Martyn. 

UNICOltN, n [L. unicornis / tmus, one, 
and cornu , horn.] 

1. An animal with one horn; the mono- 
ocros. This name is often applied to the 
rhinoceros. 

2. The sea unicorn is a fish of the whale 

kind, called narwal, remarkable for a horn 
growing out at his nose. Cye. 

3 . A fowl. Grew. 

Fostd unicorn, or fossil unicorn's kom, a 

substance used m medicine, a terrene 
cnistaceous roar. Cyc. 

UNICORN'OUS, «. Having only one horn. 

Brown. 

UNIDE'AL, a. Not ideal; real. Johnson. 
UNIFLOROUS, a. [L. umu, one, and JUs, 
flower.] 

Bearing one flower only; as, a unfhr ousye- 
duncle. Martyn. 

UNIFORM, a. [L. uniform*', stew, one, 
snd/on no, form.] 


1. Having always the an» hm or ««r* 
Bar; not variable. Tins we say, the dross 
of the Asiatics is nn fbrm, or Me been 
"*form from eariy ages. So we say, H is 
the duty of a Christian to observe a ms* 
form course of piety and religion. 

2. Consistent with itself; not different: as, 
one’s opinions on a particular subject have 
been uniform. 

3. Of the same form with others; conso- 
nant ; agreeing with each other; conform- 
ing to one rule or mode. 

How hr churches are boned to be unfmn 
In their ceremonies, Is doubted. Bssksr. 

4. Having the same degree cor state; as, 
unform temperature. 

Uniform motion. The motion of • body is 
un form, when it passes over equal spaoes 
in equal times. D. Otmsted. 

Unform matter, is that which is all of the 
same kind and texture. Cyc. 

UNIFORM, n. The particular dross of sol- 
diers, by which one regiment or company 
is distinguished from another, or a soldier 
from another person. We say, the am- 
form of a company of militia, the un form 
of* the artillery or matron* companies, the 
uniform of a regiment, Ac. Tliis dress is 
called a un form, because it is alike among 
all the soldiers. 

UNIFORMITY, **. Resemblance to itself 
at all times ; even tenor ; as, the vnfbr- 
mity of design in a poem. 

2. Consistency; sameness; as, the unifor • 
mity of a man’s opinions. 

3. Conformity to a pattern or rule ; resem- 
blance, consonance or agreement'; as, the 
uniformity of different chinches in cere- 
monies or nte*. 

4. Similitude between the parts of a whole; 

| as, the uniformity of sides in a regular figure. 

Beauty is said to consist in unformity 
with variety. Cyc. 

5. Continued or unvaried sameness or like- 
ness. 

Lnformty must lire at hut, though It U a 
unformity of excellence. Johnson, 

jld of unformity , m England, the act of 
parliament by which the form of public 
prayers, administration of sacraments and 
otlior rites, is prescribed to be observed in 
all the churches. 1 Elia, and 13 and 14 
Car. II. 

UNIFORMLY, ado. With even tenor ; 
without variation ; as, a temper unformly 
mild. 

2. Without diversity of one from another. 
UN16ENITURE, «. [L. unigenUus; unu , 


vm 

UNILLUHINAT1D, a. Ntoftttrfattod; 
net ealightooed; dark. 

2. Ignorant 

UNILLUSTRATED, a. Not Mto lw M l 
not made plain. Chad. 

UNILOCULAR, a. [L. mbs, one, and h- 
culua, eeQ.] 

Having one oaD only; as, a un i locular pe- 

UN® FINABLE, «. Not to be fan ajped; 
not to be conceived. TiBotson. 

UNIMAGINABLY, odv. To a degree bqI 


to be imagined. 

UNIMAGJNED,*. Not Imagined; notcen- 
ceived. 

UN I M BIPED, «. Not imbued ; not tine- 
tured. Drake. 

UNIM'ITABLE, a. That cannot be imi- 
tated, [But Uie word nuw used is inimita- 
ble. ^ 

UN IMITATED, a. Not imitated. Johnson. 

UNIMMORTAL, o. Not immortal ; perisb- 
able. Milton. 

UNIMPATRABLE, «. Not liable to waetr 
or diminution. IlaksuiU. 

UNIMPAIRED, n. Not impaired ; not di- 
miniahed ; not enfeebled by time or inju- 
ry ; as, an unimpaired constitution. 

UNIMPAS'SIONED, a. Not endowed with 
passions. Thomson. 

2. Free from passion ; calm ; not violent ; 
at, an unimpassionod address. 

UNIMPEACHABLE, o. That cannot be 
impeached ; that cannot be accused ; free 
from stain, guilt or fault; as, an unimpeach- 
able reputation. 

2. That cannot be called in question ; as, an 
unimpeachable claim or testimony. 

UN1MPE' ACHED, a. Not impeached ; not 
charged or accused ; fair ; as, an unim~ 
peached character. 

2. Not called in question; as, testimony 
unimpeached. 

UNIMPEDED, a. Not impeded; not hin- 
dered. Bowls. 

UN IMPLICATED, o. Not implicated ; amt 
involved. Milford. 

UNIMPEDED, a. Not implied; not delu- 
ded by fair inference. Madleon. 

UNIM PLOWED, «. Not implored i not so- 
licited. Milton. 

UNIMPORTANT, e. Not important; not 
of great moment. 

2. Not assuming sirs of dignity. Pope. 

UNIMPORWNED, a. Not Importuned ; 
not solicited. 

UNIMPO'SING, a. seat. Not imposing ; 
not commanding respect. 

2. Not enjoining aa obligatory; voluntary. 

Thomson. 

UNIMPREO'N ATED, a. Not impregnated. 

UNIMPRESSIVE, a. Not impressive; not 
forcible; not adapted to affect or awaken 
the passions. Bsddoos. 

UNIMPROVABLE, e. Not capable of im- 
provement, melioration or advancement 
to a better condition. Rambler. 

2. Incapable of being cultivated or tilled. 

UNIMPROVABLENESS,*. Theju^^f 
being not improvable. Hammond. 

UNIMPROVED, a. Not improved ; not 
made better or wiser; not advanced in 
knowledge, manners or excellence. 

I Mmole. Pope. QtamUls. 


Not imagined; notcen- 


The state of being the only begotten. 

VNIO'ENOUS, a. [L. umgena.] Of one 

[ kind ; of the same genus. Ktrwan. 

UNILA'BJATE, a. In botany, having one 
lip only, as a enrol. Martyn. /itiai. Ret. 

UNILATERAL, a. [L. uhus, one, and 
lotus, side.] 

1. Being on one side or party only. [Un- 
usual.] » 

2. Having one side. 

A unilateral raceme, is when the flowers 
grow only on one side of the common 
Dftduttelfi* j Martin, 

UNILITERAL, a. [L. onus, one, and 
tttera, letter.] Consisting of one letter 

| only. 
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t, Net voted far a vafctabW putpasa. B«t 
many advantage* tmmproeed have we to 
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t emptied. 


4. Not tilled; not cultivated; aa, wh ytwJ 
land or soil ; unimproved lota of ground. 

Laws of Penn, Franklin. Ramsay. 

5. Uncensured ; not disapproved. [Thu 
sente, from the L. improbo, is entirely ob- 

UNlMPjLviNG, a. Not improving ; not 
tending to advance or instruct. Johneon. 

UNIMPUTABLE, «. Not Imputable or 
chargeable to. 

UNINCH* ANTED, a. Not enchanted ; not 
affected by magic or enchantment ; not 
haunted. [Usually unenchanted.'] 

UNINCRE'ASABLE, tt. Admitting no In- 
crease. [Not in use.] Boyle. 

UNINOUM'BERED, a. Not incumbered; 
not burdened. 

2. Free from any temporary estate or in- 
terest or from mortgage, or other charge 
or debt ; as, an estate unincumbered with 


UNINDEBT'ED, a. Not indebted. 

2. Not borrowed. [Unusual.] Young. 

UNINDIF'FERENT, a. Not indifferent; 
not unbiased ; partial ; leaning to one 
party. Hooker. 

UNJNDORS'ED, a. Not indorsed ; not as- 
signed; as, an untndorsed note or bill. 

UNINDUSTRIOUS, a. Not industrious; 
not diligent in labor, study or other pur- 
suit. Decay of Piety. 

UNINFECTED, a. Not infected, not con- 
taminated or affected by foul infectious 
air. 

2. Not corrupted. 

UNINFECTfoUS, a. Not infectious; not 
foul; not capable of communicating dis- 
ease. 

UNINFLA'MED, a. Not inflamed ; not set 
Qn Are. Bacon . 

2. Not highly provoked. 

UNINFLAMMABLE, a. Not inflammable; 
not capable of being set on Are. Boyle. 

UNIN'FLU ENCED, a. Not influenced; 
not persuaded or moved by others, or by 
foreign considerations; not biased; acting 
freely. 

2. Not proceeding from influence, bias or 
prejudice ; as, uninfluenced conduct or ac- 
tionfc. 

UNINFORMED, a. Not informed ; not in- 
structed ; untaught. Milton. 

2. Unanimated ; not ehlivaned. Spectator. 

UNINFORM'ING, «. Not furnishing infor- 
mation ; uninstructive. Milford. 

UNIN6ENI0US, a. Not ingenious; dull. 

Burke. 

UNINGENTJOUS, *. Not ingenuous; not 
frank or candid ; disingenuous. 

UNINHABITABLE, a. N^ffi^tabl?; 
that in which men cannot live ; unfit to be 
the residence of men. Raleigh. 

UNINHAB'ITABLENESS, n. The state of I 
being uninhabitable. * 

UNINHABITED, «. Notiahahited by men ; 
having no inhabitants. Swift. 

UNINITIATED, a. Not initiated. 
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S tED, a. Net hotted; ** hurt; 

oo harm. MUten. 

SETIVK, a. s as * Net inquisi- 
tive; not curious to search 

UN INSCRIBED, a. Not inscribed; haring 
mo inscription. Pope. 

UNINSPIRED, a. Not having rtoeived 
any supernatural instruction or illumina- 
tion. Locke. 

UN INSTRUCTED, a. Not fostsuotod or 
taught ; not educated. 

2. Not directed by superior authority; not 
famished with instructions. 
UNINSTRUCTIVE, a. Not instructive; 

not conferring improvement Addison. 
UNIN'SULATED, a. Not insulated; not 
being separated or detached from every 
thing else. Ure. 

UNINSURED, a. [See Jure.] Not insured; 

not assured against loss. 
UNINTELLIGENT, o. Not having reason 
or consciousness ; not possessing under- 
standing. Bentley. 

2. Not knowing; not skillfal; dull. Locke. 
UNINTELLIGIBIL'ITY, n. The quality 
of being not intelligible. Btfmet. 

UNINTELLIGIBLE, o. Not intelligible; 

that cannot be understood. Swift. 

UNINTELLIGIBLY, adv. In a manner 
not to be understood. 

UNINTENDED, a. Not intended; not 
designed. Locke. 

UNINTENTIONAL, a. Not intentional ; 
not designed ; done or happening without 
design. Boyle. 

UNINTENTIONALLY, adv. Without de- 
sign or purpose. 

UNINTERESTED, a. Not interested; not 
having any interest or property in ; having 
nothing at stake ; as, to be unintereeted in 
any business or calamity. 

2. Not having the mind or the passions en- 
gaged; as, to be uninterested in a discourse 
or narration. 

UNINTERESTING, a. Not capable of 
exciting an interest, or of engaging the 
mind or passions; as, an uninteresting story 
or poem. 

UN INTERMISSION, n. Defect or failure 
of intermission. Parker. 

UNINTERMITTED, a. Not intermitted; 
not interrupted, not suspended for a time; 
continued. Hale. 

UN INTERMITTING,*, Not intermitting; 

not ceasing for a time ; continuing. 
UNINTERMITTINGLY, ado. Without 
conation ; continually. Milford. 

UNINTERMIX'ED, o. Not intermixed; 
not mingled. 

UNINTERPOLATED, a. Not interpolated ; 
not inserted at a tune subsequent to the 
original writing. 

UN INTERPRETED, a. Not explained, or 
interpreted. 

UNINTERRUPTED, «. Not interrupted; 
not broken. Addison. 

2. Not disturbed by intrusion or avocation. 
UNINTERRUPTEDLY, adv. Without in- 
terruption ; without disturbance. 
UNINTRENCHED, a . Not intrenched; 

not defended by intrenchments. Pap*. 
UNINTRICATEIlj a. Not perplexed; not 
'"obscure or intricate. [Not m we.] 

Hammond. 
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UKINTBOOWCSO, a Km fan, hill > 
not properly conducted ; obtrusive 

UNINURED, a. Not inured; not hardened 
by use or practice. Pkitipe. 

UNINVENTED, a. Not ' * ' 


UNINVESTED, a. Not invested; not 
clothed. Dwight, 

2. Not converted into tome species of pro- 
perty lew fleeting than money; as, money 
uninvested. Hamilton. 

UNINVESTIGABLE, a. That cannot be 
investigated or searched out. Rap. 

UNINVirFIOUS, a. Not invidious. 

UNINVITED, a. Not invited; not request- 
ed; not solicited. Pkitipe. 

V'NION, n. [Fr. union; It unions; L. unis, 
to unite, from unw, one.] 

1. The act of joining two or more things 
into one, and thus forming a compound 
body or a mixture ; or the junction or 
coalition of things thus united. Union 
differs from connection, as it implies the 
bodies to be in contact, without an inter- 
vening body ; whereas things may be- 
connected by the intervention of a third 
body, as by a cord or chain. 

One kingdom, joy and union without end. 

Milton. 

2. Concord ; agreement and conjunction of 
mind, will, affections or interest. Happy 
is the family where perfect union subsists 
between all its members. 

3. The junction or united existence of spirit 
and matter ; as, the union of soul and 
body. 

4. Among painters , a symmetry and agree- 

ment between the several parts of a paint- 
ing. Cyc. 

5. In architecture, harmony between the 
colors in the materials of a building. Cyc. 

6. In ecclesiastical affatrs, the combining or 

consolidating of two or more churches 
into one. This cannot be- done without 
the consent of the bishop, the patron, and 
the incumbent Union is by accession, 
when the united benefice becomes an ac- 
cessory of the principal; by confusion, 
whore the two titles are suppressed, and a 
neqt one created, including both ; and by 
equality, where the two titles subsist, but 
arc equal and independent Cyc. 

7. States united. Thus the United States 

of America are sometimes called the 
Union. Marshall. Hamilton. 

8. A pearl. [L. tmio.] [Not in use.] 

Unton , or Act qf union, the act by which 

Scotland was united to England, or by 
which the two kingdoms were incorpo- 
rated into one, in 1707. 

Legislative union, the union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in 1800. 

Unton by the first intention, in surgery, the 
process by which the opposite surfaces of 
recent woupds grow together and unite 
without suppuration, when they are kept 
in contact with each other ; the result of 

' a wonderful self-healing power in living 
bodies. Cyc. 

UNI P*A ROUS, a. [L. anus, one, and pario, 
to hear.] Producing one at a birth. 


UNIRA'DIATED, a. Having an* ray. 

JBmey*. 
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tfwmWTATBP, a. No* MM; not 
fretted. 

% Not provoked nr angered. 
UNIR'RITATINO, a. Not irritating or 


2. Not provoking. 

8. Not exciting. 

UNISON, n. [L. imw, one, and so nus, 
sound.] 

1. In mute, an accordance or coincidence 
of sounds, proceeding from an equality in 
die number of vibration* made in a given 
time by a sonorous body. If two chords 
of the same matter have equal length, 
thickness and tension, they are said to be 
in write*, and their sounds wifi be in 
mutton. Sounds of very different quali- 
ties and force may be in unison ; as the 
sound of a bell may be in unison with a 
sound of a flute. Unison then oonaists in 
sameness of degree, or similarity in re- 
spect to gravity or acuteness, and is appli- 
cable to any sound, whether of instruments 
or of the human organs, Ac. 

2. A single unvaried note. Pope. 

In mason, in agreement ; in harmony. 

UNISON, o. Sounding alone. 

8oundt intermix'd with voice, 

Choral or unison 

UNIS'ONANCE, n. Accordance of sounds. 
What constitutes unitonanw is the equality 
of the number of vibrations of two sonorous 
bodies, in equal times. Cye 

UNIS'ONANT, a. Being in unison ; having 
die same degree of gravity or acuteness. 
UNIS'ONOUS, a. Being in unison. Ihuby 
UNIT, n. [L unus, one; unitat, unity.] 

1. One; a word which denotes a single thing 
or person ; the least whole number. 

Unitt are the iutegral parts of sny large 
number. Watti 

2. In mathematics, any known determinate 
quantity, by the constant repetition ofj 
which, any other quantity of die same 
kind is measured. [See Unity.] 

D Olnuted. 

UNITA'RIAN, ». [L. untius, tmtw.J One 
who denies the doctrine of the trinity, and 
ascribes divinity to God the Father only. 
The Arian and’Sociman are both compre- 
hended in the term Unitarian • 

VNITA'RIAN, a. Pertaining to Unitarians, 
or to the doctrine of the unity of the God- 
head. 

UNITA'RIANISM, a. The doctrines of I 
Unitarians, who contend for the unity ofj 
the Godhead, in opposition to the Trinita- 
rians, and who of course deny the divinity 
of Christ 

UNITE, v t. [L. who, uniitu ; Fr. A Sp. 
mtr ; It wiire.] 

]. To put together or join two or more 
things, whicn make one compound or 
mixture. Thus we unite the parts of a 
building to make one structure. The 
kingdoms of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land united, form one empire. So we 
write spirit and water and other liquors. 
We smite strands to make a rope. The 
state* of North America united, form 


2. TV> join ; to connect in a near relation or 
alliance; as, to smite families by marriage ; 
to mite nations by treaty. 

S. To make to agree or be uniform ; as, to | 
Voi. II. ' 
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write a kingdom in <*• tons «f venUp ; 

ttt smite men in opinions. flsrsnb, 
4. To cease to adhere; as, to Write bricks! 
or atones by cement 

8. To join in interest or foUowship. Gen. 
xlix. 

6. To tie ; to qriiee ; as, to «n it* ti 
or rapes. 

7. To join In affection ; to make near ; as, 
to mute hearts in love. 

To unite the heart, to cause all its powers and 
affections to join with order and delight 
in the same object*. P*. Ixxrri 
UNITE, v. u To join in an act; to concur 
to act in concert All parties «r" J , “ 
petitioning for s repeal a ( the law. 

2. To coalesce; to be cemented or consoli- 
dated ; to combine; as, bodies write by 
attraction or affinity. 

3. To grow together, as the parts of a 
wound. 

The spur of a young oock grafted inte the 
comb, will unite and grow. € 

4. To coalesce, as sounds. 

5. To be mixed. Oil and water will not 
unite. 

UNITED, pp. Joined; made to agree 
cemented ; mixed ; attached by growth. 
United flowers, are such as have the stamens 
and pistils in the same flower. Cue. 

UNITEDLY, adv. With union or joint 
efforts. 

UNITER, n. The person or thing that 
unites. 

UNITING, ppr. Joining; causing to 
consolidating ; coalescing ; growing to- 

vSl'TION, n. Junction; act of uniting. 

[iVo/ m we.] Wurman. 

UNITIVE, a. Having the power of uni- 
ting. [iVoi Biirf.l Norrit. 

UNITY, n. [L. unitas. ] The state of being 
one ; oneness. Unity may consist of a 
simple substance or existing being, as the 
souf, but usually it consist* in a close 
junction of particles or parts, constituting a 
body detached from other bodies. Unity is 
a thing undivided itself, but separate from 
every other thing. School Philosophy. 

2. Concord ; conjunction ; as, a unity of 

proofs. Shah. 

3. Agreement; uniformity ; as, unity of doc- 
trine ; nntty of worship in a church. 

Hooker. 

4. In Christian theoloay, oneness of senti- 
ment, affection or behavior. • 

How good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity ! Ps. cxxxill. 

5. In mathematics , the abstract expression 

for any unit whatsoever. The number i is 
unity, when it is not applied to any par- 
ticular object ; but a unit, when it is so 
applied. D. Otmeted, 

0. In poetry, the principle by which aetnh 
form tenor of story ann propriety of repre- 
sentation is preserved. In the drama, 
there are three unities ; the unity of action, 
that of time, and that of place. In the 
epic poem, the great and almost only uni- 
ty is that of action, 

7. In mueic, such a combination of parts as 
to constitute a whole, or a kind of symme- 
try of style and character. Rousseau. 

9. inlaw, the properties of ajaint estate are 
derived from its unity, which is fourfold; 
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mM y of to foro ri, unity of dtifib «f 
tries, and unity of ■ marina ; h mat 
void* josoMaaanta hove me arid the 
•tone interest, seeming by owe nnd *be 
same conveyance, oemmsnciag ot tha 
swna trine, and held by one and the stone 
undivided poesesrion. JRbmkcb one. 

8. In Jew, unity of p net tasioti, is a joint poo- 
session of two rights by several titles, as 
when a man has a lease of land upon a 
certain rent, and afterwards buys the foe 
simple. This is s unity of po ssess i on , by 
whieh the base is extinguished. 

Unite faith, is an equal belief of the same 
troths of God, end possession of the grace 
of faith in like form and degree. Brown. 
Unity of spirit. Is the oneness which subsists 
between Christ and his saints, by which 
the same spirit dwells in butli, and both 
have the same disposition and turns; and 
it it the oneness of Christian* among them- 
selves, united under the same hoad, having 
the same spirit dwelling in them, end pos- 
sessing the same graces, frith, love, hope, 
Ac. Brown. 

UNIVALVE, a. [L. statu, one, and rah*.) 
Having me valve only, as a shell or psri- 

UNI^ALVB, a. A shell having one valve 
only. The univalves form one of the three 
divisions into which shells art usually di- 
vided. Lhmams. 

UNIVALVHULAR, a. Having one valve 
only ; as, a umvoloulor pericarp or shall. 

Marty*. Cye. 

UNIVERSAL, «. [L. universalis; unu* and 
vereor.') 

1. All; extending to or comprehending the 
whole number, quantity or space; an, uni- 
versal ruin; universal good; universal be- 
nevolence. 

1’he universal causa 

Acts not by partial, but by genera) lews. 

Pips. 

2. Total; whole. 

Prom harmony, from heav'nly harmony. 

This universal frame began. Dryden. 

3 Comprising all the particulars; as, uni- 
versal kinds. Davies. 


4. In botany, a universal umbel, la a primary 
or general umbel; the first or largest set 
of rays in a compound umbel, opposed to 
partial. A universal involucre is placed at 
the foot of a universal umbel Martyn. 

Universal instrument, is one which measures 
all kinds of distances, lengths, Ac. ; as the 
pentameter or bolometer. Cye. 

Universal dial, is a dial by which tha hour 
may be found by the sun in any part at 
the world, or under any elevation of tha 
pels. 

Universal proposition. [See the Noun.] Cye. 

UNIVERSAL, a. [See the Adjective.] In 
logic, a universal a complex at incom p le t e. 
A complex universal, is either a universal 
proposition, as “every who)* Is greater 
than its parts,” or whatever raises * mani- 
fold conception in the mind, as the drfltei- 
tion of a reasonable animal, 

Aq incomptia o n mor tal, is what pro- 
duces one conception only U trig mkd, sod 
is a simple thing respecting many; as hu- 
man uatura, which relates to avanr indi- 
vidual hi which k is found. Ope. 

5 L 
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2. He whole; the geo eml system of the 
universe. [Not m me.] 

TJN I VERBAL ISM, n. In theology, the doc- 
trine or belief that all men will be saved or 
made happy in a future life. 

UNIVERS'ALIST, «. One who holds the 
doctrine that all men will be saved. 

UNIVERSALITY, n. The state of extend- 
ing to the whole; as, the universality of a 
proposition; the universality of sin; the 
universality of the deluge. Woodward. 

UNIVERSALLY, adv. With extension to 
the whole; in a manner to comprehend all; 
without exception. Air is a fluid univer- 
sally diffused. God's laws are universally 
binding on his creatures. 

[Note. — Universal and its derivatives are uied 
m common discourse tor general. This kind of 
universality is by tbe schoolmen called moral, 
as admitting of some exceptions, in distinction 
from metaphysical, which precludes all excep. 
ttons.1 

UNIVERS'ALNESS, n. Universality. 

U'NIVERSE, n. [Fr. miners; L. universt- 
tas.] 

The collective name of lienven and earth, 
and all that belongs to them ; the whole 
system of created things; the to war of the 
Greeks, and the miindus of the Latins. 

UNIVERSITY, n. An assemblage of col- 
leges established in any place, with pro- 
fessors for instructing students in the sci- 
ences and other branches of learning, and 
where degrees are conferred. A university 
is properly a universal school, in which are 
taught all branches of learning, or the four 
faculties of theology, medicine, law, and 
the sciences and arts Cyc. 

UNIV'OCAL, a. [L. unus, one, and vox, 
word.] 

1 Having one meaning only. A univocal 

word is opposed to an eguivocal, which lms 
two or more significations. Walts. 

2 Having unison of sounds; as the octal e 

in music and its replicates. Rousseau 

3. Certain ; regular ; pursuing always one 

tenor. [Little used, j mown 

UNIV'OCALLY, adv. In one term , in one 
sense. 

Ilow U sin unto neatly distinguished Into ve- 
nial and mortal, if the venial be not sin? Hale. 

2 In one tenor. [Little used] Ray. 

UNI VOCATION, n. Agreement of name 
and meaning. Cyc. 

U'NIVOQUE, \ a. In music, univocal con- 

U'NIVOKF., / cords are the octave and 
its recurrences, above or below. Cyc. 

UN JOINT', e. /. To disjoint. Fuller. 

UN JOINTED, pp. Disjointed , separated. 

Aftllon. 

2. a Having no joint or articulation , as, an 
uniomted stem. Botany. 

UNJOY'OUS, a. Not joyous ; not gay or 
cheerftil. Thomson. 

UN JUDGED, a. Not judged, not judicially 
determined. Prior. 

UNJUST*, a. Not just; acting contrary to 
the standard of right established by the 
divine law; not equitable; as, an upjust 
man. 

2. Contrary to justice and right ; wrongful ; 
as, an urfust sentence; an unjust demand ; 
an airitMt accusation. 

UNJUSTIFIABLE, a. Not justifiable; that 
cannot be proved to be right; not to be 


vindicated or defended ; as, an usyusttyable 
ttmtb a or action. AUerbury. 

UNJUST»IFIABLENESS, a. The quality 
of not being justifiable. Clarendon 

UNJUSTIFIABLY, ado. Ill a maimer that 
cannot bo justified or vindicated. 
VNJVBrMED,a. Not justified or vindi- 
cated. 

2. Not pardoned. J.M.Maion. 

UNJUST'LY, adv. In an unjust manner ; 
wrongfully. 

UNKED, \ for Uncouth , odd; strange. [Not 
UNKII), j in use.] 

UNKEM'MED, \ a. Uncombed; unpolished. 
I UNKEMPT', / Spenser. 


[Obsolete, except in poetry.] 
UNKEN'NEL, v. t. To drive from his hole , 
os, to unkennel a fox. Shak. 

2. To rouse from secrecy or retreat. Shak. 

3. To release from a kennel. 
UNKEN'NELED, pp. Driven or let loose 

from confinement, as a fox or dog. 

UN KENT', a. [un and ken, to know.] Un- 
known. [O&s.] Spenser. 

UNKEPT', a. Not kept; not retained; not 
preserved. # 

2. Not observed; not obeyed; as a 'com- 
mand. Hooker. 

UNKERN'ELED, o. Destitute of a kernel 
Pollok 

UNKIND, a. Not kind, not benevolent; 
not favorable; not obliging. Shak 

2 Unnatural. Spenser. 

UNKINDLY, a. Unnatural; contrary to 
nature; as, an unkindly crime. Spenser. 

2. Unfavorable; malignant; as, an unkindly 
foe. Milton 

UNKINDLY, adv. Without kindness, with- 
out affection ; as, to treat one unkindly. 

2 In a manner contrary to nature ; unnatu- 
rally. 

All works of natui e, 

Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mix’d. 

Milton. 

UNKTNDNESS, n. Want of kindness; want 
of natural affection; want of good will. 

2 Disobliging treatment; disfavor. 
UNKING', v. t. To deprive of royalty. j 
Shak. 

UNKING'LIKF., \ a. Unbecoming a king ; 
UNKING'LY, / not noble. 

Mdner. Shak 

UNKISS'ED, a. Not kissed. Shak. 

UNKLK Sec UNCLE. 

UN KNIGHTLY, a. Unbecoming a knight. 

Sidney. 

UNKNIT', v. t To separate threads that 
are knit; to open; to loose work that is 
knit or knotted. Shak 

2. To open. Shak 

UNKNOT', v.t. To free from knots; to 

untie. 

UNKNfiW, v. t. To cease to know. [A of 
i«> siie.1 

UNKNOWABLE, a. That cannot be known. 

Watts. 

UNKNOWING, a. Not knowing, ignorant; 
with of. 

Unknowing sf deceit Pope. 

UNKNOWINGLY, adv. Ignorantly; with- 
out knowledge or design. Addison. 

UNKNOWN, ft Not known. The author 
of the invention is unknown. 

' 2. Greater than la imagined. Bacon. 

3. Not having had cohabitation. Shak. 


UNLA'BORED. a. Not produced by labor ; 
as, unlabored harvests. Drydsn. 

2. Not cultivated by labor; not tilled. 

Blackmore. 

3. Spontaneous; voluntary ; that offers with- 
out effort; natural. 

' And from tbe theme unlabor’d beauties rise. 

Ticket. 

4. Easy ; natural ; not stiff ; as, an unlabor- 
ed style. Jtoseoe. 

UNLABO'RIOUS, a Not laborious; not 
difficult to be done. MtUom. 

UNLA'CE, v. t. To loose from hieing or 
fastening by a cord or strings passed 
through loops and holes ; as, to unlace a 
helmet or a garment. 

2. To loose a woman’s dress. 

3. To divest of ornaments. Shak 

4. In tea language , to loose and take off a 
bonnet from a sail. 

UNLA'CED,/ip. Loosed from lacing ; un- 
fastened. 

UNLA'CING, ppr. Loosing from lacing or 
fastening. 

UNLACKEYED, a. Unattended with a 
lackey. Cotoper. 

UNLA'DE, v. t. To unload ; to take out the 
cargo of ; as, to unlade a ship. 

2. To unload; to remove, as a load or bur- 
den. Acts xxi. 

UNLA'DEN, pp. of Lade Unloaded. 

UNLA'ID, a. Not placed ; not fixed. 

Hooker. 

2. Not allayed ; not pacified ; not suppress- 
ed. Milton. 

3. Not laid out, as a corpse. B. J onion. 

UNLAMENT'ED, a. Not lamented, whose 

loss is not deplored. 

Thus unlamented pass the proud away. 

Pope 

UNL'ARDED, a. Not intermixed or insert- 
ed for improvement. Chesterfield. 

UNLATCH', r. i. To open or loose by lift- 
ing the latch. 

UN LAU'RELED, a. Not crowned with lau- 
rel; not honored. Byron. 

UNLAV'ISH, c. Not lavish , not profuse , 
not wasteful. 

UNLAV'ISHED,a. Not lavished; not spent 
wrstefully. 

UNLAW', v. t. To deprive of the authority 
of law. Milton. 

UNLAW'FUL, a. Not lawful; contrary to 
law , illegal ; not permitted by law. 

Dryden. 

Unlaicful assembly, in law, the meeting of 
three or more persons to commit an un- 
lawful act. 

UNLAWFULLY, adv. In violation of law 
or right ; illegally. Taylor. 

2. Illegitimately ; not in wedlock ; as, a 


child unlawfully born. Adduon. 

UNLAWFULNESS, ». Illegality; contra- 
riety to law. South. 

2. legitimacy. 

UNLEARN', v. t. unlern'. To forget or lose 
wliat has been learned. It is most im- 
portant to us all to unlearn the errors of 
our early education. 

I had learned nothing right , I had to mh- 
tem s every thing, Luther in Milner. 

UNLEARNED, op. Forgotten. 

2. a. Not learned; ignorant; ffiitarate; not 
instructed. Dryden. 
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4. Not cokable to a learned mi 
learned verses. ' Shak. 

UNLEARN'EDLY, ado . Ignorantly. 

Broom. 

UN LEA RN'EDNESS, n. Want of learn- 
ing; ilhterateaeee. Sylvester. 

UNLEAVENED, a. unlstfened. Nat leav- 
ened; not raised by leaven, barm or yeast 
Exod. xii. 

UNLECTURED, a. Not ta tight by lecture. 

Young 

UNLEISURED, a. unleth'ured. Not having 
leisure. [2Vof in we.] Milton 

UN LENT, a. Not lent 

UNLESS^, conj. [Sax. onleyan, to loose or 
release.] 

Except ; that is, remove or dismiss the fact 
or thing stated in the sentence or clause 
which follows. “We cannot thrive, w»- 
Isom we are industrious and frugal.” The 
se'nse will be more obvious with the clauses 
of the sentence inverted. Unless, frc- 
tnove this fact, suppose it not to exist,] 
see are industrious and jrugal, we caur.ot 
thrive. Unleu then answers for a nega- 
tion. If we are not industrious, we cannot 
thrive. 

UNLES'SONED, a. Not taught ; not in- 
structed. Shak 

UNLETTERED, a. Unlearned, untaught, 
ignorant. Dryden. 

UNLETTEREDNESS, «. Want of learn 
ing. Water home 

UNLEV'ELED, a. Not leveled; not laid 
even Ticket. 

UN LIBID'INOUS, o. Not libidinous , not 
lustftil. Milton 

UNLICENSED, a Not licensed ; not hav- 
ing permission by authority , os, an unli- 
censed innkeeper. 

The vending of ardent spirits, in place' li- 
censed or unlicensed,)! a tremendous evil 

L. Beecher 

UNLICK'ED, a. Shapeless ; not formed to 
smoothness , as, an unlicked bear whelp. 

Shak. 

UNLIGHTED, a. Not lighted; not illumi- 
nated. Prior. 

2. Not kindled or set on fire. 

1TN LIGHTSOME.*. Dark, gloomy, want- 
ing light. Milton. 

UN Ll'K E, a Dissimilar , having no resem- 
blance. Never were two men more un- 
like. The cases are entirely unlike. 

2 Improbable; unlikely. Bacon. 

UN LIVELIHOOD, \ ». Improbability. 

UNLIKELINESS, / .SWA. Locke. 

UNLl'KELY, a. Improbable; sucb as can- 
not be reasonably expected , as, an unlike- 
ly event The thing you mention is very 
unlikely. 

2. Not promising success. He employs very 
unlikely means to effect his object. 

UNLl'KELY, ado. Improbably. Addison. 

UNLI'KENESS, n. Want of resemblance : 
dissimilitude. Drydsn. 

UNLIM'BER,*. Not limber; not flexible; 
not yielding. 

UNLIM'ITABLK, a. Admitting no Busks; 
boundless. [Wo now u$e UBmitaUs.] 

UNLIMITED, e. Not limited ; having no 

Boyle'. 


1 Undefined'; indefinite; not bounded by 
proper exceptions ; as, e wtt w ift d forma. 

8. Unconfined; not restrained. 

Ascribe not to God such an unlimited exer- 
cise of merry as may destroy bis Justice. 

Rogers. 

Unlimited problem, is one which is capable 
of infinite solutions. Ctyc. 

UNLIM'I TEDLY, ado. Without bounds. 

ftetay qf Piety. 
UN LI M 'ITEDN ESS, a. The state of being 
boundless, or of being undefined. Johnson 
UNLIN'EAL, a. Not in a line; pot coming 
in die order of succession. Skak, 

UNLINK', o. /. To separate links; to looee 
to unfasten ; to untwist. Skak. 

UNLIQUIDATED, «. Not liquidated ; not 
settled ; not having the exact amount as- 
certained ; as, an unliquidated debt ; **- 
liquidated accounts. Hamilton. 

2. Unpaid ; unadjusted. Wheaton. 

UNL1QOJ1FIED, a. Unmeitod; not dissolv- 
ed. Addison. 

UNLIQ'UORED, a. Not moistened ; not 
smeared wilh liquor; not filled with Honor, 
lip. Hall. Milton. 
UNMSTKNING, a. Not listening; not 
hearing, not regarding. Thomson, 

UN LIVELINESS, n. Want of life ; dull- 
ness Mi/ton. 

UNLOVELY, a. Not live!) ; dull. 
UNLOAD, r. t. To take the load from ; to 
discharge of a load or rargo ; as, to ««- 
load a ship ; to unload a cart. 

2. To disbuidcn , as, to unload a beast. 

II. To disburden ; to relievo from any thing 
onerous or troublesome Shak. 

UN LG A DKD, pp. Freed from a load or car- 
go; disburdened. 

UNLOADING, npr. Freeing from a load or 
i orgo , disburdening , relieving of a bur- 
den 

UNLO'UATEI), a. Not placed ; not fixed 
in a place. 

2. In America, unlocated lands are such 
new or wild lands as have not been survey - 
ed, appropriated or designated by marks, 
limits or boundaries, to some individual, 
company or corporation. 

UNLOCK, v t. To unfasten what is lock- 
ed ; as, to unlock a door or a chest. 

2. To open, in general ; to lay open. 

Unlock your springs, and open all youritiades. 

Pope 

UNLOCK'ED, pp. Opened. 

2. a. Not locked ; not made fast. 

Unlocked for, not expected ; not foreseen. 

Bacon. 

UNLOOSE, r. f. unloos'. To loose. [An 
ill formed word, as it expresses the same 
idea as loose.) 

UN LOOSE, v. i. unloos 1 . To fall in piet ea , 
to loee all connection or union. CvUser. 
UN LOS ABLE, a. » as x. That cannet be 
lost, [A'ot in use.] Boyle. 

UNLOVED, a. Not loved. Sidney. 

UNLOVELINESS, n. Want of lovehnees ; 
unomiableness ; want of tbe qualities 
which attract love. Sidney. 

UNLOVELY, a. Not lovely; not amiable ; 
destitute of tbe qualities which attract 
Wre ^jw primming qualities that excite 

UNLOVING, «, Not loving; not tod. 
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UNLUCK'ILY, e 
fortune. 

UNLUCK'INESS, w. 
fortune. 

2. Mischic 

UNLUCKT, «. Unfortunate; not • 
ful ; at, an unlucky man. 

2. Unfortunate ; not resulting in suo c s ee ; 
as, an unlucky adventure; an unlucky throw 
of dice ; an unlucky game. 

[This word is usually applied to inci- 
dents in which success depends on single 
eveuts, to games of haxard, fro. rather 
than to things which depend on a long 
series of events, or on the ordinary coum* 
of prondenco. Hence we say, a man la 
unlucky in play or in a lottery ; but not 
that a farmer is unlucky in Ills husbandry, 
or a commander unlucky in the result of a 
campaign.] 

3. Unhappy; miserable , subject to frequent 

misfortunes. Spenser. 

4. Slightly mischievous ; mischievously 
waggish ; as, an unlucky boy , an unlucky 

5. ifl omened ; Inauspirioua. 

Haunt mr not with that unlucky fiue 

Dryden 

UN LI STROUS, a. Wanting luster; not 
shining. Shak. 

UNLUST'Y, a. Not lusty; not stout; weak. 
UN LUTE, v. t . To separate things cement- 
ed or luted ; to take the lute or clay from, 
UN LUTED, pp. Separated, as luted ves- 
sels. 

UNLUTING, ppr. Separating, as luted 
vessels. 

UNMA'DE, pp. Deprived of its form or qua- 
lities. Woodward. 

2. a. Not made; not y et formed. Spenser. 

3. Onuttcd to bo made. Blackmore. 

UNMAGNET'10, a. Not having magnetic 

properties. Cava l to. 

UNMA'IDLNLY, a. Not becoming n 
maiden. Hall. 

UNMA'IMLD, a. Not maimed; not dis- 
abled m any limb, sound; entire. Pope. 
UNMA'KAHLK, a. Not possible to be made. 

[Little used.) drew. 

UN MA'KK, p. t . To destroy the form and 
qualities which constitute a thing what 
u is. 

Oort does not make or unmake things to try 
rxpci intents. Unmet. 

2. To deprive of qualities before possessed. 
UNMA'KING, ppr. Destroying the peculiar 
properties of a thing 

UN MALLEABILITY, n, The quality or 
state of being unmalteable. 
UNMAL'LEABLK, «. Not malleable ; not 
capable of being hammered into a plate, 
or of being extended by heating. 

UNMAN 1 , e. t. To deprive «rf the constitu- 
tional qualities of a human being, as ma- 
son, Ac. South. 

2. To deprive of men; am to msauMaahip. 

3. To emasculate ; to deprive of virility. 

4. To deprive of the courage and fortttude 
of a mao; to break or reduce Into Irreso- 
lution; to dishearten; to deject. 

Drydsn. Pops. 

5. To dispeople; as, towns u n mann ed. 

Goldsmith. 

UNMANAGEABLE, m. Not i 
6 L 2 
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not easily restrained, governed or directed ; 
not controllable. 

2. Not easily wielded. Looks. 

UNMAN'AGED, a. Not broken by hme- 
manehip. Taylor. 

2. Not tutored; not educated. Felton. 

UNMAN'LIKE, \ a. Not beoondng abu- 

UNMAN'LY, J man being. Collier. 

2. Unsuitable to a man ; effeminate. 

Unmanly warmth and tenderness of love. 

Addison. 

3. Not worthy of a noble mind; ignoble ; 

* base ; ungenerous ; cowardly. 

UNMAN 'NED, pp. Deprived of the qua- 
lities of a man. 

UNMAN*NERED, a. Uncivil; rode. 

B.Jotuon. 

UNMAN'NERLINESB, n. Want of good 
manners; breach of civility; rudeness of 
behavior. Locke. 

UNMAN'NERLY, «. Ill bred; not having 
good manners; rude in behavior; as, an 
unmannerly youth. 

2. Not according to good manners ; as, an 
unmannerly jest. Swift. 

UNMAN'NERLY, ado. Uncivilly. Shak. 

UNMANUFACTURED, a. Not manufac- 
tured ; not wrought into the proper form 
for use. 

UNMANU'RED, a. Not manured; not en- 
riched by manure. 

2. Uncultivated. Spenser. 

UNM’ARKED, o. Not marked; having no 
mark. 

2. Unobserved ; not regarded ; undistin- 
guished, Pope 

UNM’ARRED, a Not marred ; not injur- 
ed : not spoiled ; not obstructed. 

UNMARRIABLE, a. Not marriageable. 
[ Little used.'] Milton. 

UNMAR'RJED, a. Not married; having 
no husband or no wife. Bacon. 

UNMAR'RY, «. t. To divorce. Millon. 

UNM’ARSHALED, a. Not disposed or ar- 
ranged in due order. 

UNM'ASUULATE, v. t. To emasculate. 

Puller. 

UNM’ASCULINE, a. Not masculine or 
manly; feeble; effeminate. Milton. 

UNM'ASK, v. t. To strip of a mask or of 
any disguise ; to lay open what is con- 
cealed. Roscommon. 

UNM'ASK, v. i. To put off a mask. 

UNM' ASKED, pp. Stripped of a mask or 
disguise. 

2. a. Open ; exposed to view. Dryden. 

UNM’ ASTER ABLE, a. That cannot be 
mastered or subdued. [Not m us*.~ 


UNM'ASTERED, a. Not subdued; not 
conquered. 

2. Not conquerable. 

He cannot hit unmaster* d grief sustain. 

Dryden. 

UNMATCH'ABLE, o. That cannot be 
matchod ; that cannot be equalled ; un- 
paralleled. Hooker. 

UNMATCHED, a. Matchless; having no 
match or equal Dryden. 

UNMEANING, o. Having no meaning or 
signification ; as, tmmeanma words, 

2. Not expressive; not indicating tatelli- 
gence ; as, an unmeaning face. 

There pride site Mason'd on tb’ 
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UNMEANT, «. uument. Netmesnt; not 
intended. Dryden. 

UNMEASURABLE, a. mmnktmMe. That 
cannot be measured ; unbounded; bound- 
less. 

[For this, immeasurable is 
ated.1 

UNMEASTJRABLY, ode* Beyond all mea- 
sure. Howell. 

UNMEASURED, a. Not measured ; plen- 
tiful beyond measure. MiUon. 

2. Immense ; infinite ; as, unmeasured 
space. Blackmore. 

UNMECHAN'ICAL, a. Not mechanical ; 
not according to the laws or principles of j 
mechanics. 

Unmeddled t nth, not meddled with; not 
touched ; not altered. Carew. 

UNMEDDLING, a. Not meddling ; not in- 
terfering with the concerns of others; not 
officious. Chesterfield 

UNMEDDLINGNESS, n. Forbearance of 
interposition. [Not in use.l Hall. 

UNMEDTTATED, a. Not meditated; not 
prepared by previous thought MiUon. 

UNMEET, a. Not fit; not proper; not 
worthy or suitable. Milton. Prior. 

UNMEETLY, ado. Not fitly; not property; 
not suitably. Spenser. 

UNMEETNESS, n. Unfitness ; unsuitable- 
ness. MiUon. 

UNMEL'LOWED, a. Not mellowed; not 
fully matured. Shale. 

UN MELODIOUS, a. Not melodious; want- 
ing melody ; harsh. Herbert. 

UNMELDED, o. Undissolved; not melted. 

Waller. 

2. Not softened. 

UNMENTIONED, a. Not mentioned ; not 
named. Clarendon. 

UNMER'CANTILE, a. Not according to 
the customs and rules of commerce. 

UNMER'CENARY, a. Not mercenary; not 
hired. 

UNMERCHANTABLE, a. Not merchant- 
able; not of a quality fit for the market. 

UNMERCIFUL, a. Not mercifUl; cruel; 
inhuman to such beings as are in one’s 
power , not disposed to spare or forgive. 

Rogers. 

2. Unconscionable ; exorbitant ; as, unmer- 
ciful demands. Pope. 

UNMERCIFULLY, ado. Without mercy 
or tenderness ; cruelly. Addison. 

UNMERCIFULNESS, n. Want of mercy; 
want of tenderness and compassion to- 
wards those who are in one's power ; cru- 
elty in the exercise of power at punish- 
ment. Taylor. 

UNMERIT ABLE, a. Having no merit or 
desert. [Not m wr.] Shak. 

UNMERITED, a. Not merited; not de- 
served ; obtained without service or equi- 
valent; as, unmerited promotion. 

2. Not deserved; cruel; unjust; as, un- 
merited suflferings or injuries. 

UNMERITEDNESS, a. State of being 
unmerited. Boyle. 

UNMET*, a. Not met. B.Jonson. 

UNMETAL*LT€, a. Not metallic; not hav- 
ing the properties of metal ; not belong- 
ing to metals. Eneyc. 

U ^MIGHTY, a. Not mighty ; not power- 


UNMILD, 
fierce. 
UNMILDNESS, 


Nctmfld; harsh; 
Want of 


UNMIL'ITARY, a. Nat according to mili- 
tary rules or customs. 

UNMILK'ED, a. Not milked. Pops, 

UNMILL'ED, a. Not milled; not indented 
or grained ; as, unmilled coin. 

UNMINDED, a. Not minded; noth 

Milton. 

UNMINDFUL, a. Notmindfol; not head- 
fill ; not attentive ; regardless ; as, unmind- 
ful of laws ; unmindful of health or of 
duty. MUkm. 

UNMINDFULLY, ado. Carelessly; heed- 
lessly. 

UNMINDFULNESS, a. Heedlessness ; in- 
attention; carelessness. 

UNMIN'GLE, a. t. To separate things 
mixed. Bacon. 

UNMIN'GLEABLE, a. That cannot bo 
mixed. [Not la use.] Boyle. 

UNMIN’GLED, a. Not mingled; not mix- 
ed; pure. Pope. 

2. Pure ; not vitiated or alloyed by foreign 
admixture; as, unmingled joy. 

UNMIN ISTE'RI AL, o. Not ministerial 

UN MERY, a. Not miry; not muddy; not 
foul with dirt. Gay. 

UNMISS'ED, a. Not missed; not perceived 
to be gone or lost. Gray. 

UNMI8TA'KEABLE, a. That cannot be 
mistaken. [Little used.] Cheyne. 

UNMISTA*KEN, a. Not mistaken ; sure. 

Trumbull. 

UNMISTRUST*ING, o. Not mistrusting ; 
not suspecting; unsuspicious. 

UN MIDI GABLE, a. Not capable of being 
mitigated, softened or lessened. Shah. 

UNMITIGATED, o. Not mitigated ; not 
lessened , not softened in seventy or 
harshness. Shak. 

UNMIX'ED, \ a. Not mixed; not mingled; 

UNMIX'F, j pure; unadulterated ; un- 
vitiated by foreign admixture. Baton. 

2. Pure ; unalloyed ; as, unmuced pleasure. 

UNMoANED, a. Not lamented. Shak. 

UNMOD'IFIABLE, a. That cannot be 
modified or altered m form ; that cannot 
be deduced to a more acceptable or desired 
form. 

UNMODIFIED, a. Not modified ; not al- 
tered in form ; sot qualified in meaning. 

UNMODISH, a. Not modish ; not accord- 
ing to custom. Pope. 

UNMOIST', a. Not moist; not humid; ary. 

Philips. 

UNMOIST'ENED, a. Not made moist or 
humid. Boyls. 

UNMOLD, o t To change the form ; to re- 
duce from any form. 

UNMOLDED, up. Not changed in form. 

2. a. Not molded; not shaped or formed. 

UNMOLESTED, a. Not molested; not 
disturbed ; free from disturbance. Pope. 

UNMONEYED, a. Not having money. 

S /tensions. 

UNMONOPDLIZE, r. L To recover from 
being monopolised. [A*bt in mm.] 

UNMONOPDLIZED, a. Not i 
lined. 

UNMOOR', e. A Ins«af«ynM*,t»lrtmto 
the state of riding with a single anchor, 
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% To loose from anchorage. _ 

UNMOORED, pp. Loosed frees an ch orage, 
or brought to not with a tingle anchor. 

UNMOORING, ppr. Loosing from anchor- 
age^ or bringing to ride with a tingle an- 

UN MORALIZED, a. Untutored by 
Hty ( not conformed to good moral*. 

Norrit. 

UNMORTGAGED, a. [SeeAfortya**.] Not 
mortgaged; notpledged. Addison. Dryden. 

UNMORTIFXEdT «• Not mortified; not 


2. Not subdued by sorrow; as, mmorfyted 

UNMOTH'ERLY, a. Not becoming * 
mother. 

UNMOUNTED, a. Not mounted. Un- 
mounted, dragoons are such as have not 
horses. 

UNMOURNED, a. Not lamented. Robert, 
UNMOVABLE, a. That cannot be moved 
ot shaken ; firm ; fixed. Locke. 

[Immovable is more generally uaed.] 
UNMOVED, a. Not moved ; not transfer- 
red from on# place to another. Locke. 

2. Not changed in purpose ; unshaken . 

firm. MtUon. 

3. Not affected, not having the passions 
excited; not touched or impressed. Pope. 

4. Not altered by passion or emotion. 

Dryden. 

UNMOVING, a. Having no motion. 

Cheyne. 

2. Not exciting emotion ; having no power 
to affect the passions. 

UNMUFFLE, v. t. To take ayoveringfrom 
the face. Milton. 

2. To remove the muffling of a drum. 
UNMURMURED, a. Not murmured at 
Beaum. 

UNMURMURING, a. Not murmuring ; 
not complaining; as, unmurmuring pa- 
tience 

UNMU'SICAL, a. s as *. Not musical ; not 
harmonious or melodious. 

2. Harsh : not pleasing to tho ear. 

B.Jonson. 

UNMUTILATED, a. Not mutilated ^ not 
deprived of a member or part ; entire. 
UNMUZ'ZLE, v. t. To loose from a mux- 
tle. Shak. 

UNNAMED, a. Not named; not mention- 
ed. Milton. 

UNNATIVE, a. Not native; not natural; 

forced. Thomson. 

UNNATURAL, a. Contrary to the laws 
of nature; contrary to the natural feel- 
ings. L' Estrange. 

2. Acting without the affections of our com- 
mon nature; as, an unnatural father or 
son. 

3. Not in conformity to nature ; not agree- 
able to the real state of persons or things; 
not representing nature ; as, affected and 
unnatural thoughts; unnatural -images or 
descriptions. 

UNNATURALIZE, e. t. To divest of na- 
tural feeling s. If alee. 

UNNATURALIZED, pp. Divested of na- 
tural feelings. 

2. a. Not naturalised ; not made • dtisen 
by authority. 


UNNATURALLY, ode. In opposition to 


natural feelings and sentiments. 
UNNATURALNESS, a. Coni 


UNNAVTGABLE, a. Not navigable. [But 
umsmgabls is more generally used.] 
UNNAVIGATED, a. Not natigatsd ; 
p as te d over in ships or other vessels. 

Cook's Voyages 
UNNECESSARILY, ado. Without neces- 
sity ; needlessly. Hooker . 

UNNECESSARINESS, «. The state of 


UNNECESSARY,'.. Not neoemery; need- 
lees ; not required by die circumstances of 
the case; useless ; as, utmtesssmry labor 
or care; u nnece ss ar y rigor. Dryden. 

UNNECES'SITATEfr, a. Not required by 


UNNEE'$FUL,«. Net needftil ; not want- 
ed; needless. MUton. 

UNNEIGHBORLY, a. Not suitable to the 
duties of a notghbor ; not becoming per- 
sons living near each other , not kind and 
friendly. 

UNNEIGHBORLY, ado. In a manner not 
suitable to a neighbor ; in a manner con- 
trary to the kindness and friendship which 
should subsist among neighbors. SKak. 

UNNERV'ATE, a. Not strong; feeble. 
fiVo/ in use. 1 Brooms . . 

UNNERVE, v. t. unnerv'. To deprive of 
nerve, force or strength ; to weaken ; to 
enfeeble ; as, to unnerve the arm. 

Addison. 

UNNERVED, pp. Deprived of strength. 

Shak. 

2. a. Weak ; feeble. 

UNNETH, \ adv. Scarcely; hardly. 

UNNETHES, / [Obi.] [Set Unsath.] 
Spenser. 

UNNEUTRAL, a. Not neutral ; not un- 
interested. 

UNNO'BLK, a. Not noble; ignoble ; mean. 

Shak. 

UNNOTED, a. Not noted ; not 
not heeded ; not regarded. Pope. 

2. Not honored. 

UNNOTICED, a. Not observed; not re- 
garded. 

2. Not treated with the usual mark* of re- 
spect; not kindly *nd hospitably enter- 
tained. 

UN NUMBERED, a. Not numbered; innu- 
merable; indefinitely numerous. Prior. 

UNNURTURED, a. Not nurtured; not 
educated 

UNOBEYED, a. Not obeyed. Milton. 

UNOIWECTED, a. Not objected; not 
charged as a fault or error. Attsirbury. 

UNOBJECTIONABLE, «. Not hable to 
objection ; that need not be condemned as 
faulty, false or improper. Stephens. 

UNOBJECTION ABLY, adv. In a manner 
not liable to objection. j 

UNOBLITERATED, o. Not obliterated or 1 


, UNOBNOX'IOUS, a. Not liable ; not ex- 
posed to harm. Milton. 

UNOBSCU'RED, o* Not obscured; not 
darkened. Milton. 

UNOB8£'QUIOU8, a. Not o b se qu io us ; 

not servilely submissive. 
UNOBSE-QUIOCSLY, adv. Not with 
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UNQB8EQUIOU8NS99, «- Wf»t of ser- 
vile aubmiarivenem or oomnHanoe; mm- 

pBmme , 

UNOBSERVABLE, a. sot a. That is not 
observable ; not discoverable. Msyis. 

UNOBSERVANCE,*. Want of ebaarvn- 
tion ; inattention; regardlsssnms 

Whitlosk. 

UNOBSERVANT, a. Not observant; not 
attentive; heedles*. Glm v ill t. 

2. Not obeequioua. 

UNOBSERVED, a. Not observed; not 
noticed ; not seen ; not regarded ; not 
heeded. Bosom. 

UNOBSERVING,®. Not observing; In- 
attentive; heedless. Dryden. 

UNOBSTRUCTED, o. Not obstructed ; 
not filled with impediments; as, an mob* 
strutted stream or channel. 

2* Not hindered , not stopped. Blackmon. 

UNOBSTRUCTIVE, o. Not presenting 
any obstacle. Btaekmore. 

UNOBTAINABLE, a. That canuot be ob- 
tained ; not within reach or power. 

UN OBTAINED, a. Not obtained ; not 
gained; not acquired. Hooker, 

UNOBTRUSIVE, a. Not obtrusive; not 
forward ; modest. Young. 

UNOB'V IOUS, a. Not obvious ; not readily 
occurring to the view or the understanding. 

UNOCCUPIED, a. Not oocupied ; not poe- 


2. Not engaged in business ; being ok lei- 
sure. The man is unoccupied. 

3. Not employed or taken up ; as, time «*- 

uno5£end'ed, a. Not offended ; not 


Not offending ; not 


having taken offense. 
IN0FFE1 


UNOFFENDING, - 
giving offense. 

2. Not sinning; fese from sin or fruit 

3. Harmless; innocent. 

UNOFFENS'lVE, o. Not offensive; giving 

no offense ; harmless. [For this, tngfensivs 
is more generally used.'] 

UNOF'FERKD, a. Not offered; not aro- 
posed to acceptance. Clarendon. 

UNOFFICIAL, a. Not official; not per- 
taining to office. 

2. Not proceeding from the proper officer or 
from due authority ; as, unofficial news or 
notice. 

UNOFFP'CI ALLY, adv. Not official fy; 
not in the course of official duty. Tne 
man was unofficially informed by the 
sherif or commander. 

UNOFTEN, adv. Rarely. [Not need.] 

UNOIL', v. t. To froe from oil. Dryden. 

UNOIL'ED, pp. Freed from oil. 

2. a. Not (died ; free from Ml. 


UNO'PENED, a. Not opened; remaining 
fast, close, shut or sealed. ChssterMeld. 

UNOTENING, a. Not opening. Pope. 

INOPERATIVE, a. Not operative; pro- 
ducing no effect [But inoperative ta ge- 
nerally used.] So&. 

UNOPPOSED, a. sob*. Not oppoeed; 
not muted; not meeting with any ob- 
struction ; as, an army or atsaam unop- 
poeed. Dryden. 

UNOPPRESS'ED, a. No* oppressed f not 
unduly burdened. 

UNOR'DERLY, a. Not orderly; border- 
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ed ; irregular. [Disorderly it mare gene- 
rally used.] Sanderson. 

UNORDINARY, a. Not ordinary; not 
common, f Not m we.] Locks. 

UNOR'GANIZED, a. Not organised ; not 
having orgunic structure or vessels for the 
preparation, secretion and distribution of 
nourishment, &c. Metals are unorganized 
bodies. [This word is in use, but in or- 
ganized is also used.] 

UNORIGINAL, a. Not original ; derived. 
2. Having no birth ; ungenerated. Milton. 
UN ORI G'IN ATED, a. Not originated ; hav- 
ing no birth or creation. 

God is undenved, unoriginated and «elf-ex- 
uteut. Stephens 

UNORNAMENT'AL, a. Not ornamental 
West. 

UN ORNAMENTED, a. Not ornamented , 
not adorned; plain. Coventry 

UNORTHODOX, a Not orthodox; not 
holding the genuine doctrines of the Scrip- 
tures. Decay of Piety. 

UNOSTENTATIOUS, a. Not ostenta- 
tious ; not boastftil ; not making show and 
parade; modest. 

2. Not glaring ; not showy ; as, unostenta- 
tious coloring. 

UNOWED, a. Not owed, not due. 
UNOWNED, a Not owned; having no 
known owner ; not claimed. 

2. Not avowed ; not acknowledged as one’s 
own ; not admitted as done by one’s self. 
UNOXYGENATED, \ a. Not having oxy- 
UNOX'YGENIZEl), ) gen in combina- 
tion. 

UNPACIF'IC, a. Not pacific; not disposed 
to peace ; not of u peaceable disposition. 

War Ion. 

UNPAC'IFIED, a. Not pacified ; not ap- 
peased ; not calmed. Browne 

UNPACK', v. t. To open, as things packed, 
os, to unpack goods. 

2. To dienurden. [Little used .] S/iak. 
UNPACKED, pp. Opened, as goods. 

2f. a. Not packed ; not collected by unlawful 
artifices ; as, an unpacked jury. Hudtbras. 
UNPACKING, ppr. Opening, as a pack- 

UNPAID, a. Not paid ; not discharged ; as 
a debt. Milton. 

2. Not having rccoivcd his duo ; as, unpaid 
workmen. Pope 

Vnpaidfor , not paid for ; taken on credit. 
UNPA'INED, a. Not pained, suffering no 
pain. Muton. 

UwPA'INFUL, a. Not painful; giving no 

J iaiu. Locke. 

NPAL'ATABLK, «. Not palatable ; dis- 
gusting to the taste. Collier. 

2 Not such as to be relished ; disagreeable ; 
as, an unpalatable law. Dryden. 

UNPALL'ED, a. Not deadened. 
UNPAN'OPLIED, a. Destitute of panoply 
or complete armor. Pollok. 

UNPAR' ADISE, v. t. To deprive of happi- 
ness like that of paradise ; to render un- 
happy. Young. 

UN PARAGONED, a. Unequaled; un- 
matched. Shak. 

UNPARALLELED, a. Having no parallel 
or equal , unequaled ; unmatched. 

Addison. 

The unparalleled perseverance of the armies 


, of the United States, under every tuAriag and 
disco ur agement, was little short of a mmde. 

Washington. 

UNPARDONABLE, a. Not to be fotwiven , 
that cannot be pardoned or remitted ; as, 
an unpardonable sin. Rogers 

UNP’ARDONABLY, ado. Beyond forgive- 
ness. Atierbury. 

UNP’ARDONED, a. Not pardoned; not 
forgiven ; as, unpardoned o Senses. 

Rogers. 

2. Not having received a legal pardon. The 
convict returned unpardoned . 

UNP’ARDONING, a. Not forgiving; not 
disposed to pardon. . Dryden. 

UNP r AllLIAMENT'ARINESS, n. Con- 
trariety to the rules, usages or constitution 
of parliament. Clarendon. \ 

UNPARLIAMENTARY, a. Contrary to 
the usages or rules of proceeding in parlia- 
ment. 

2. Contrary to the rules or usages of legisla- 

UN P’ARTED, a. Not parted; not divided; 
not separated. Prior. 

UNP’ARTIAL, a. Not partial. [JVot in 
use.] [See Impartial.] t 

UNP’ARTIALLY, ado. Fairly; impartial- 
ly. [A'o/ used.] 

U N PA RTI C'l PATED, a. Not participated 
or Bhared Allen. 

UNP 1 ASS ABLE, a. Not admitting persons 
to pass ; impassable ; as, unpayable roads, 
rivers or mountains. [ Impassable is mure 
generally used.] 

2. Not current ; not received in common 

f ayments ; os, unpassablc notes or coinB 
Instead of tins, uncurrent and not current 
are now used.] 

UNPAS'SlONATE, \a Calm ; free from 
UNPAS'SIONATED, / passion, impar- 
tial. [Instead of these words, dispassion- 
ate is now used.] 

UNPAS'SIONATELY, adv. Without pas- 
sion ; calmly. [For this, dispassionately 
is now used.] K. Charles. 

UNP'ASTORAL, a. Not pastoral; not suit- 
able to paatoral manners IVarton 

UN PATENTED) a. Not granted by patent. 

Crane/t. 

UNP’ATIIEl), a. Unmarked by passage, 
not tioddin. Shak. 

2. Not being beaten into a path ; as, un- 
pat/ied snow. 

UN PATHETIC, a Not pathetic; not 
adapted to move the passions or excite 
emotion. Wat ton 

UN PATRONIZED, a. Not having a pa- 
tron ; not supported bv friends. Johnson. 
UN PATTERN ED, «. ’Having no eouul. 

Beaum. 

UNPA'VKD, a Not paved; not covered 
with stone. 

UNPAWN'ED, a. Not pawned; not pledg- 
ed. , Pope 

UNPA% v. t. To undo. [Not in use.] Shak. 
2 Not to pay or compensate. [Mi/ used.] 
UNPE'ACEABLE, a. Notpcaceable; quar- 
relsome. Hammond. 

UNPE'ACEABLENESS, a. Unquietness; 

quarrelsomeness. Parker. 

UNPE'ACEFyL, a. Not pacific or peace- 
fill , unquiet. Cowley. 

UNPED'IGREED, a. Not distinguished by 
a pedigree. Pollok. 


UNPEG', «. <. To loose from pegs; to open. 
2. To pull out the peg from. 

UNPELTED, «. Not pelted ; not assailed 
with stones. 

UN PEN', v. t To let out or suffer to eoeape 
by breaking a dam or opening a pen. 

If a man no pens another's water— 

Bltaksime. 

UNPEWAL, a. Not penal; not subject to 
a penalty. Clofsndon. 

UNPENETRABLE, o. Not to he pene- 
trated. [But impenetrable is ehiefly used.] 
UNPEN'ITENT, o. Not penitent [But 
impenitent is the word now used.] 

UN PEN WED, pp. Unfastened, let out 
UNPEN'NING, ppr. Suffering to escape ; 
unlocking. 

UNPEN'SFONED, a. Not pensioned; not 
rewarded by a pension , as, an unpensioned 
soldier. 

2. Not kept m pay; not held in dependence 
by a pension. Pope. 

UNPEOPLE, v. t. To deprive of inhabi- 
tants; to depopulate ; to dispeople. 

Milton. Dryden. 
UNPEOPLED, pp. Depopulated ; dispeo- 
pled. 

UNPEOPLING, ppr. Depopulating. 
UNPEltCE'IVABLK, a. Not to he perceiv- 
ed; not perceptible. 

UNPERCE'IVED, a. Not perceived; not 
heeded ; not observed ; not noticed. 

Milton 

UNPERCE'IVEDLY, adv So as not to be 
perceived Boyle 

UNPERFECT, a. Not perfect; not com- 
plete. [But the word now used is imper- 

UN1 PERFECTED, o. Not perfected ; not 
completed Hammond 

UN PERFECTNESS, n. Want of perfect- 
ness , im completeness. [Jin perfectness and 
imperfection are now used.] 

UN PERFORATED, a. Not perforated ; not 
penetrated by openings. 
UNPERFORMED, a. Not performed ; not 
done ; not executed , as, the business re- 
mains unperformed. 

2. Not fulfilled ; as, an unperformed promise. 

* Taylor. 

UNPER FORMING, a. Not performing, 
not discharging its office. Dryden 

UNPERISHABLE, a. Not perishable , not 
subject to decuy. [The word now used ib 
imperishable,] 

UN PERISHING, «. Not perishing, du- 
rable. 

UN PERMANENT, a. Not permanent; not 
durable. 

UNPER'JURED, «. Free from the crime of 
penury. Dryden 

UN PERPLEX', c. t. To free from per- 
plexity. Donne 

UN PERPLEXED, a. Not perplexed , not 
haraased; not embarrassed. 

2. Free from perplexity or complication , 
simple 

UNPfiR'SPIRABLE, a. That cannot be 
perspired, or emitted through the pores of 
the skin. Arbuthmot. 

UNPERSUADABLE, a. That cannot be 
persuaded, or influenced by nmtjveemgcd. 
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UN PERVERTED, «, Not p crv tr t sd; net 
wrested or turned to a wrong huh or use. 
UNPETRIFIED, 0 . Not petrified; not can- 
verted into stone. 

UN PHILOSOPHIC, \ a. Not accord- 
UN PHILOSOPHICAL, / ing to the rules 
or principles of sound philosophy ; con- 
trary to philosophy or right reason. 

' Newton. 

UNPHILOSOPH'ICALLY, adv. In a man- 
ner contrary to the principles of sound 
philosophy or right reason. South. 

UNPHILOSOPH'ICALNESS, ft. Incon- 
gruity with philosophy. Norrit. 

UNPH JLOS'OPH IZE, v. t. To degrade from 

t the character of a philosopher. Pope. 
NPH I LOS'OP H Iz ED , pp ora. Degraded 
from the rank of a philosopher. 

2. Not sophisticated or perverted by phi- 
losophy; as, unphilosophtzed revelation. 

Good 

UNPHYS'ICKED, a. $ as*. Not influenced 
by medicine , not physicked. [A T of used.] 
Howell. 

UNPIERCED, a. wipers' ed. Not pierced ; 

not penetrated. Gap. 

UNPll.'LARED, a Deprived of pillars , as, 
en un pillared temple Pojie. 

UNPII/L6WED, 0 . Having no pillow ; hav- 
ing the head not supported. Milton. 

UNPIN', v. t. To loose from pins, to un-| 
fasten what is held together hy pins , as, 
to unpin a frock , to unpin the frame of a 
building. 

UNPINK'El), a. Not pinked , not marked 
or set with eyelet holes Shale. 

UNPJT'IEl), « Not pitied, not compas- 
sionated ; not regarded with sympathetic 
sorrow. Dry den. Pope 

Utf PITIFUL, a. Having no pity, not mer- 
ciful. Dai let 


UNP 

UNPLR'ASING, a. OfihnsIratigMtiog. 

UNPLE'ASINGLY, ads. i?VSuS2fto 
displease. 

UNPLE'ASI NGN ESS, n, Want of qualities 
to please. Milton. 

UNPLEDGED, a. Not pledge ; not mort- 


2. Not exciting pity. 

UNPIT'lFl LLY, adv. Unmercifully, with- 
out merov Shah 

UNPITYING, a. Having no pity; showing 
no compassion Granville 

UNPLA'vABLE, a Not to lie appeased 
[Implacable is the word now HKcd.J 

UNPLA'CED, a Having no office or em- 
ployment under the government. Pope 

UNPLAGUED, a. Not plagued , no? ha- 
rassed ; not tormented Shale. 

UN PLANTED, a. Not planted, of spon- 
taneous growth. Waller. 

UNPL’ASTERED, a. Not plastered. 

UNPLAUS'IBLE, a. t as s Not plausible, 
not having a fair appearance; as, argu- 
ments not unplautible Milton. 

UNPLAUS'IBLY, adv. • as *. Not with a 
fair appearance. Swift. 

UNPLAUS'IVE, a. Not approving; not ap* 

U&PLF/ADABLE, a. Tliat cannot be 
pleaded. South. 

UNPLEASANT,©. unplez'ant. Not plea- 
sant; not affording pleasure, disagreeable. 

Hooker 

UNPLEASANTLY, adv. unpUx' anlly. In a* 
manner not pleasing ; uneasily. Pope. 

UNPLEASANTNESS, n. unplez'anlnete. 
Dtssgreeablsness ; this state or quality of 
noTpving pleasure. Hooker. 

UNPLE'ASED, 0 . s as a. Not pleased ; dis- 
pleased. Dry den. 


UN PLIABLE, s. Not pliable; not easily 
bent I 

UN PLIANT, 0 . Not pliant; not easily 
bent ; stiff. Wotton 

2. Not readily yielding the will ; not com- 
pliant 

UNPLOWT.D, a. Not plowed, Mortimer. 
UNPLU'ME, »>. t. To strip of phnues or 
fethers , to degrade. Gtanville. 

UNPLU'MEJ), pp. or a. Deprived of plumes; 
destitute of plumes. 

UNPLUN'DERED, a. Not plundered or 
stripped. 

UN POETIC, la. Not poetical; not 
UN POETIC VL , ) having the beauties of 
verse. 

2. Not becoming a poet Corbet. 

VS PpETI €A LLY, adv. In a manner not 
comporting with the nature of poetry. 

2. hi n manner unbecoming a poet. 
UNPOINTED, a. Having no point or 
sting If. Jonton. 

2. Not haung marks by which to distin- 
guish sentences, members ond clauses in 
writing. 

3 Not having the vowel points or marks; 
as, an unpointed manuscript in Hebrew or 
Arabic M. Stuart 

l T N POIS'KD, a. t ns z. Not jxjised ; not ba- 
lanced Thornton. 

UNPOIS'ON, r. /. t as c To remove or ex- 
pel poison. South. 

UNPO'LARIZKl), a Not polarized , not 
having polarity 

UNPOL'ICTKI), a Not having civil polity, 
or n regular form of government 
UNPOLISHED,*!. Not polished; not made 
smooth or bright by attrition. Stil/ingfleet. 
2. Not refined in manners, uncivilized ; 
rude, plain. Dri/den 

UNPOLTTK, a. Nof refined in manners, 
not elegant. 

2. Not mil, not courteous, rude. [See 
Impolite ] 

UN POLITELY, adr In an uncivil or rude 
manner 

UN POLITENESS, n. Want of refinement 
in manners , rudeness. 

2. Incivility; want of courtesy. 

UN POLLED, a. Not registered as a voter. 

2. Unplnndered ; not stripped. Fanthau 1 
UNPOLLUTED, a. Not polluted, not de- 
filed , not corrupted. 

UNPOPULAR, a. Not popular; not hav- 
ing the public favor; as, an unpopular 
magistrate. 

2. Not pleasing the people , as, an unpo- 
pular law. 

UNPOPULARITY, ». The state of not en- 
joying the public favor, or of not pleasing 
the people. 

UNPORTABLE,©. Not to be carried. 

Raleigh. 

UNPORTIONED, a. Not endowed or fur- 
. nished with a portion or fortune ; as, an 
unportioned daughter. 


UNP6RTUOU8, «. Having no portly ^ 

UNPOSSESSED, a. Not poasssas d ; net 
held; not occupied. MUton, 

UNPOSSESS'ING, a. Having no poooco- 
tione. SMk. 

UNPOS’SIBLE, «. Not possible. [0*.] 
[The word now used is impoeeible.'] 

UN POW'DERED, «. Not sprinkled with 
powder. 

IMPRACTICABLE, ©. Not feasible; that 
cannot he performed. [The word now 
used is imprae/icable.J 

UNPRACTJCED, «. Not having been 
taught b> practice ; not skilled ; not hav- 
ing experience ; raw ; unskillful. Shake. 

2. Not known ; not familiar by use. [ Hot 
need. ] Afor. 

UNPRA'ISED, a t os z. Not praised ; nut 
celebrated, Milton . Dry den. 

UNPRECA'RIOUS, a. Not dependent on 
another; not uncertain Dlackmore. 

UNPRECEDENTED, a. Having no pre- 
cedent or example ; not preceded hy a 
like case ; not having the authority of 
prior example. Swift. 

UNPRECI'SE, a. Not precise ; uot exact. 

H art on. 

UN PREDESTINED, a. Not previously 
determined or destined. Milton. 

UNPREDICT, r. t. To retract prediction. 

Milton. 

UNPREFER'RKD, a. Not preferred; not 
advanced. Collar 

UNPREG'NANT, «. Not pregnant. 

2. Not prolific ; not quick of wit. Shah. 

UNPKKJU'DK'ATK, a Not prepossessed 
by settled opinions. [ Little used.) Taylor. 

UNPREJUDICED, «. Not prejudiced, free 
from undue bins or prejawsessmn ; not 
preoccupied by opinion , impartial ; as, an 
unprejudiced mind. Addison 


2, Not uitnad bv prejudite; ns, mi unpre- 
judiced judgment. 

IJNPRKL ATK A L, a Unsuitable to a pro- 
late. Clarendon. 

UN PH KM KD'ITATKJ), a Not previously 
meditated or prepared in the mind. 

2. Not previously purposed or intended; 
not done by design. 

UNPKKPA'KRD, a. Not prepared , not 
ready , not fitted or furnished by previous 
measures. Milton. 

2. Not prepared hy holiness of life for tin* 
event of death and a happy immortality. 

Roscommon. 

UN PREP V REDNESS, n. flute of being 
unprepared. 

UNPRKPOSSEHS'ED, a. Not prepossess- 
ed ; not biased hy previous opinions ; not 
partial. Simth. 

UN PRK POSS KSfl'l N G, a. Not having a 
winning appearance. 

UN PRESSED, 0 . Not pressed. 

Skak. Ticket. 

2. Not enforced. Ciarmdm . 

UNPRKSUMPTU0U8, a. [Sto Preetme.-] 
Not presumptuous; notrash; modest; mb - 
mis^ve. Camper. 

UNPRETENDING, a. Not claiming dis- 
tinction ; modest Pope. 

UNPREVA'ILINO, ©. Being of no force, 
rain. Skak. 
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UNPREVENTED, a. Not prevented ; sot 
hinder ed. Shak. 

2. Not preceded by any thing. 

UNPRIfiST, e. t. To deprive of the order* 
of a priest Milton, 

UN PRIESTLY, a. Unsuitable to a priest 
Bah, 

UNPRINCE, v. U unprint K To deprive of 
principality or sovereignty. Shrift. 

UNPRINCELY, a. unmMly. Unbecoming 
a prince; not resembling a prince. 

y. Char let. 

UNPRINCIPLED, a. Not having settled 
principles ; as, souls unprincipled m virtue 
Milton. 

2. Having no good moral principles ; desti- 
tute of virtue; not restrained by con- 
science ; profligate. 

UNPRINTED, a. Not printed; as a lite- 
rary work. Pope. 

2. Not stamped with figures; white; as, 
unprinted cotton. 

UNPRISONED, a. t as z. Set free from 
confinement. Donne. 

UN PRI 'ZABLE, a. Not valued; not of esti- 
mation, 

UNPRICED, o. Not valued. Shale. 

UNPROCLA'IMED, a. Not proclaimed ; 

not notified by public declaration. Milton. 
UNPRODUCTIVE, «. Not productive; 
barren. Burke. 

2. Afore generally , not producing large 
crops ; not making profitable returns lor 
labor ; as, unproductive land. 

3. Not profitable; not producing profit or 
interest; as capital; as, unproductive funds 
or stock. 

4. Not efficient ; not producing any effect. 
UNPRODUCTIVENESS, n. The state of | 

being unproductive ; as land, stock, capi- 
tal, labor, Ac. 

UNPROPA'NED, a. Not profaned; not vio- 
lated. Dryden 

UNPROFESSIONAL, a. Not pertaining 
to one’s profession. JBeddoet. 

2. Not belonging to a profession. 
UNPROFFCIENCY, n. Want of profi- 
ciency or improvement. Hall. 

UNPROFITABLE, a. Bringing no profit ; 
producing no gain beyond the labor, ex- 
penses and interest of capital ; as, unpro- 
fitable land; unprofitable stock ; unprofita- 
ble employment. 

2. Producing no improvement or advantage; 
useless; serving no purpose ; as, an un- 
profitable life ; unprofitable study. Job xv. 

3. Not useful to others. 

4. Misimproving talents ; bringing no glory 
to Ood; as, an unprofitable servant Matth. 

XXV. 

UNPROFITABLENESS, n. The state of | 
producing no profit or good ; uselessness ; 
inutility. Addison. 

UNPROFITABLE adv. Without profit , 
without clear gain ; as, capital unprofitably 
employed. 

2l Without any good effect or advantage ; 

to no good purpose. Addwm. 

UNPROFITED, a. Not having profit or 
gain. « Shah. 

UNPROHIB'ITED, a. Not prohibited ; not 
forbid; lawful. 

UNPRO J RCTED, a. Not planned; not 
projected. South. 


UNPRiOLIFIC, «. Not pro life ; barren ; 
not producing young or fruit Hale. 
2. Not producing in abundance. 
UNPROMTSED, a. Not promised or 




iMISTNO, a. Not promising ; not 

affording a favorable project at success, 
of excellence, of profit, «c. ; as, an un- 
promising youth ; an unpromising season. 

UNPROMPTED, a. Not prompted ; not 
dictated. 

2. Not excited or instigated. 

UNPRONOUNCEABLE, a. mpronouns'- 
able. That cannot be pronounced. [Un- 
utual. 1 Walker. 

UN PRONOUNCED, a. Not pronounced ; 
not uttered. Milton. 

UNPROF, r. t. To remove a prop from; 
to deprive of support 

UNPROFER, a. Not 


fit or proper. [0i«.] 
d now u ’ " 
OFERLY, adv. Unfitly. 


[ Improper is the word now used.] 

ly. [Ofii.] [See 

Improperly.'] 

UN PROPHETIC, \ o. Not foreseeing 
UNPROPHET'ICAL, / or not predicting 
fUture events. 

UNPROPI'TIOUS, a. Not propitiouJ ; not 
favorable; not disposed to promote; in- 
auspicious. Pope. 

UN PROPI'TIOUSLY, adv. Unfavorably , 
unkindly. 

UNPROPORTIONABLE, a. Wanting due 
proportion. 

UN PROPORTION ATE, a. Wanting pro- 
portion ; disproportionate ; unfit 
UNPROPORTIONED, a. Not proportion- 
ed ; not suitable. Shak. 

UNPROPO'SED, a. t as s. Not proposed ; 

not offered. Dryden. 

UNPROPTED, a. Not propped ; not sup- 
ported or upheld. Milton. 

UN PROSPEROUS, a. Not prosperous; 
not attended with success ; unfortunate. 

Pope. 

UN PROSPEROUSLY, adv. Unsuccessfol- 
ly ; unfortunately. Taylor 

UN PROSPEROUSNESS, n. Want of suc- 
cess ; failure at the desired result. 

a Hammond 

UNPROSTITUTED, a. Not prostituted, 
not debased. 

UNPROTECTED, a. Not protected ; not 
defended. Hooker. 

2. Not countenanced ; not supported. 
UNPROTRACT'ED, a. Not protracted; 

not drawn out in length. 

UNPROVED, a. Not proved ; not known 
by trial. Speneer. 

2. Not established as true by argument, de- 
monstration or evidence. 

UNPROVI'DE, v. t. To unfUrnish; to di- 
vest or strip of qualifications. Southern. 
UNPROVI'DED, pp. Divested of qualifica- 
tions. j 

2. a. Not provided; unfurnished; unsuppli- 
ed. Dryden. \ 

UNPRO VTDENT, a. Improvident, [Ok.] 
UNPROVFSIONED, «. i as «. Not ftir- 
atshed with provisions. Pollck. 

UNPROVOKED, a. Not provoked ; not 
incited ; applied to person ». 

2. Not proceeding from provocation or just 
cause ; as, an u n p rovoked attack. Addieon. 
UNPROVOKING, o. Giving no provoca- 
tion or offense. Fleetwood. 
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UNPRUDENTIAL, a. Impmlant {Nat 

need .1 MUton. 

UNPRU'NED, a. Not pruned; not Imi 
amah. 

UNPUB'LIC, a. Not public ; private ; not 
generally seen or known. Toy hr. 

UNPUBLISHED, a. Not made public; 
secret; private. Shak. 

2. Not published ; as a manuscript or book. 

UNPUNCTUAL, a. Not punctual; not ex- 
act in time. Pape. 

UN PUNCTUAI/ITY, «. Want of punctu- 
ality. 

UNPUNCTUATED, a. Not punctuated; 

not pointed. Busbup 

UNPUNISHED, a. Not punished; suffic- 
ed to pass without punishment or with 
impunity ; as, a thief unpunished ; an un- 
punished mime. Dryden. 

UNPUN'ISHING, a. Not punishing. 
UNPUR'CHASED, a. Not purchased ; not 
bought. Denham. 

UNPU'RE, o. Not pure ; impure. [06#.] 
[See Impure.] 

UN PURGED, a. Not purged; unpurified. 

Milton. 

UNPU'RIFIED, a. Not purified; not freed 
from recrement or foul matter. 

2. Not cleansed from sin ; unsanctified. 

Decay of Piety. 
UNPUR'POSED, o. Not intended ; not 
designed. Shak. 

UNPURS'ED, a. Robbed of a purse. 

PoUok. 

UNPURSU'ED, a. Not pursued; not fol- 
lowed; not prosecuted. Milton. 

UNPUTREFIED, a. Not putrefied; not 
corrupted. Bacon. 

UNQU'AFFED, a. Not quaffed ; not drank. 

Byron. 

UNQUALIFIED, a. Not qualified ; not fit; 
not having the requisite talents, abilities 
or accomplishments. Swift. 

2 Not having taken the requisite oath or 
oaths. 

3. Not modified or restricted by conditions 
or exceptions ; as, unqualified praise. 

UNQUALIFY, v. t. To divest of qualifica- 
tions.’ [But instead of this, disqualify is 
nesv used.] 

UNQUAL'ITIED, a. Deprived of the usual 
faculties [Not in use.] Shak. 

UNQUAR'RELABLE, a. That cannot be 
impugned. [Not in use.] Brown. 

UNQUEE'N, v. t. To divest of the dignity 
of queen. Shak. 

UNQUELLED, a. Not quelled ; not sub- 
dued. Thomson. 

UNQUENCHABLE, a. That cannot be 
quenched ; that will never be extinguish- 
ed ; inextinguishable. Matth. iii. Luke iii. 
UNQUENCHABLENESS, n. The state 
or quality of being inextinguishable. 

UNQUENCH ABLY, adv. In a manner or 
degree so as not to be quenched. 
.UNQuENCH'ED, a. Not extinguished. 


UNQUESTIONABLE, a. Not to be ques- 
tioned; not to be doubted; indubitable; 


certain ; w, 

truth ; unquestionable courage. Addison. 
UNQUESTIONABLY, adv. Without 
doubt; indubitably. Sprat. 
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UNQUESTIONED, a. Net oaBod in ques- 
tion ; mot doubted. 

S. Not in ter rogated ; fearing no q uestions 
naked ; not examined. Dr f i t *. 

2. IndiaputaUe ; not to be opposed. 

UNQUESTIONING, «. Nut 

UNQUICK f , a. Not quick; slow. 

2. Not alive ; motionless. [jYof *a tun.] 

Daniel. 

UNQUICK f ENED, a. Not animated ; not 
matured to vitality ; as, unquickened pro- 
geny. Blacks tome. 

UNQUFET, o. Not quiet; not calm or 
tranquil ; restless ; uneasy ; as, an unquiet 
person ; an unquiet mind. 

2. Agitated; disturbed bjs continual motion ; 

aa, the unquiet ocean. 

2. Unsatisfied; restless. Pope. 

UNQUl'ET, c. t. To disquiet. {Not rn 
ase.l Herbert. 

UNQUFETLY, ado. In an unquiet state; 

without rest , in on agitated state. Shak 
UNQUI'ETNESS, a. Want of quiet; want 
of tranquillity ; restlessness, uneasiness. 

Taylor. Denham 

2. Want of peace ; as of a nation Spenser. 

3. Turbulence ; disposition to make trouble 

or excite disturbance. Dryden 

UNQUFETUDE, a. Uneasiness; restless- 
ness. [Obs ] [Fortius, disquietude and in- 
quietude are used.] 

UN RACK' ED, o. Not racked , not poured 
from the lee* 

UNRA # KED, a. Not raked; as, Land ttn- 
raked. 

2. Not raked together ; not raked up , a* 
fire. Shak. 

IJNRAN'SACKEb, a. Not ransacked , not 
searched. 

2. Not pillaged. Knolles. 

UNRAN’S&MED, a. Not ransomed ; not 
liberated from eaptivity or bondage by 
payment for liberty. Pope 

L/'NRASll’, «. Not rash , not presumptuous. 

Clarendon. 

.INRAV'EL, v t. To disentangle; to disen- 
gage or separate threads that are knit 
2. To free , to clear from complication or 
difficulty. Addison. 

9. To separate connected or united parts ; 
to throw into disorder. 

Nature all unraverd. Dryden 

4. To unfold, aa the plot or intrigue of a 

play. Pope. 

INRAV'EL, v. i. To be unfolded; to be 
disentangled. 

INRAV'ELMENT, a. The development 
of the plot in a play Msckel. 

JNRA'ZORED, a. Unshaven. Milton 

IN REACHED, a. Not mched; not at- 
tained to. ' Dryden. 

IN READ, a. mured 1 . Notread; not reci- 
ted; not perused. Hooker. Dryden. 
2 Untaught; not learned in books. Dryden. 
LN READINESS, n. unrediness. Want of, 
readiness; want of promptness or dexterity. 

Hooker. 

2. Want of preparation. Taylor. 

NRRADY, a. uyredy. Not ready ; not 
prepared; not flit Shak. 

t. Not prompt; net quick. Brosm. 

l. Awkward , uogaiiuy. Bacon. 

Oh. If. 


UNRE'AL, «. Not real; Mt tubetentisl; 

hariag appearance only. Milton. Shak. 
UNREALITY, a. Want of reality or real 
existence. Pi am. 

UNREAPED, a. Not reaped; as, unreaped 
wheat ; an u nre ape d field. 
UNREASONABLE, «,«••«. Not agree- 
able to reason. Hooker. 

2. Exceeding the bounds of reason ; claim- 
ing or insisting on more titan is fit ; as, an 
unreasonable demand. 

3. immoderate; exorbitant ; as, an unrea- 
sonable lore of life or of money. 

4. Irrational. [In this sense, see /rratieaW.] 
UNREASONABLENESS, n. Inconsisten- 
cy with reason ; as, the unreaeonabtenee* of 

2. Exorbitance; excess of demand, claim, 
passion and the like ;• as, the un re a eona 
lioness of a proposal. 

UNREASONABLY, ado. In a manner 
contrary to reaaon. 

2 Excessively ; immoderately , more than 
enough. 

UNREASONED, a. Not reasoned. Burke. 
UNRgAVE, r. t. [See Peace, Unreeve and 
Ravel. ] To unwind; to disentangle; to 
loose. Spenser. 

2. Not to rive ; not tu tear asunder ; not to 
unroof. [Not in use. 1 Hall 

UN REBATED, a. Not blunted. HakewiU. 
UNREBU'KABLE, a. Not deserving re- 
buke ; not obnoxious to censure. 1 Tint. vi. 
UNKECbTYKD, a. Not received; not ta- 
ken ; as, sacraments unreceived. 

2. Not come into possession ; ss, s letter aa- 
reeetrrd. 

3. Not adopted; not embraced; as, opinions 
unreceireu. 

UNRECK'ONED, a. Not reckoned or enu- 
merated. Bp. Gardiner. 

UNRECLA'IMABLF., a. That cannot be 
reclaimed, reformed or domesticated. 
UNRECLA'IMF.D, a. Not reclaimed; not 
brought to a domestic state ; not tamed ; 
as, a wild beast unreclaimed. 

2. Not reformed , not called back from vice 
to virtue. Rogers. 

UN RECOMPENSED, a. Not recompens- 
ed ; not rewarded. 

UNRF.CONCI'LABLE, a. That cannot be 
reconciled ; that cannot be made consist- 
ent with , aa, two unreeoncilable proposi- 
tions. [In this sense, irreconcilable is ge- 
nerally used.] 

2. Not reconcilable ; not capable of being 

appeased , implacable. Shak. 

3. That cannot be persuaded to lay aside 
enmity or opposition, and to become 
friendly or favorable , as, unreconrtlable 
neigh hors. 

[irreconcilable is genr-idly cited ] 
j UNRECONCILED, a Not reconciled, 
not made consistent * 

2. Not appeased ; not having become faror- 
I *ble. 

j 3. In a theological sense, not having laid 
! taide opposition and enmity to Goa; not 
having made peace with God through 
faith in Christ 

UNRECORDED, a. Not recorded ; not re- 
gistered ; aa, aa unrecorded deed or lease. 

2. Not kept in remembrance by public mo- 
- Diimrnts 

Mot unrecorded la the roHs of tame. Pept. 


UNRJECOUNTED, a. Not racmratadl not 
tokh not related or recited. Shak. 

UNRECOVERABLE, e. That cannot be 
recovered; past recovery. PtU k am 

2. That cannot be regained. 

UNRECOVERED, a. Not recovered; not 
recalled into poeseeskm ; not regainoo. 

Drayton. 

2. Not restored to health. 

UN RECRUIT ABLE, «. That oanaot be 
recruited. 

2. Incapable of recruiting. [Bud and not 
used.) L Milton. 

UNRECTIFIED, «. Not rectified; not cor- 
rected or set right. 

UNRECU'RING, «, That cannot be cured, 
f Not in use .] Shak. 

UNREDEEMABLE, a. That cannot be 
redeemed. 

UNREDEEMED, o. Not redeemed; not 
ransomed. 

2. Not paid ; not recalled into the treasury or 
bank by payment of the value in money ; 
aa, unredeemed bills, notes or stock. 

UNREDEEMED, a. Not redressed ; not 
relieved from injustice ; applied to persons, 

2. Not removed; not reformed; as, unre- 
dressed evils. 

UNREDUCED, «. Not reduced ; not less- 
ened in sise, quantity or amount. 

UN REDUCIBLE, a. Not capable of reduc- 
tion. Ash. 

UN REDU'CI BLENESS, a. The quality of 
not being capable of reduction. South. 

UN REEVE, v. t. unree'v. To withdraw or 
take out a rope from a block, thimble, St o. 
f. See Unrears.'] 

UNREFI'NED, a. Not refined; not puri- 
fied ; as, unrefned sugar. 

2. Not refined or polished in manners. 

UNREFORM ABLE, a. Not capable of 
being put into a new form. Hammond. 

2. That cannot be reformed nr amended. 

Camper. 

UNREFORM'KI), «. Not reformed ; npt 
reclaimed from vice; os, an unreformod 
youth. 

2. Not amended; not corrected; as, ware- 
formed m miners ; unreformod vices. 

3. Not reduced to truth and regularity ; not 

freed from error ; as, an unreformed ca- 
lendar. Holds f. 

UN REFRACTED, a. Not refracted, as 
rays of light. 

UNRF.FKKHH'El), a. Not refreshed; not 
relieved from fktlgue ; not cheered. 

UNRKFRESiriNG, a. Not refreshing; not 
invigorating; not cooling; not relieving 
from depression or toil. Beddoes. 

UNREGARDED, a Not regsnled; not 
heed* d , not noticed; neglected ; slighted. 

Dryden. Swift, 

UNREG’ARDFPL.o. Not giving attention; 

heedless; negligent. 

UNREGKN'ERAUY, n. State of being tm- 
regeneratc or unrenewed lit heart. 

UNREGEN'ERATE, a. Not regenerated; 
not renewed in heart ; remabung at en- 
mity, with God. Stephens. 

UNREGISTERED, a. Not registered ; 
not recorded. Shak. 

UNREGULATED,*. Not regulated ; not 
reduced to order. Milner. 

6 M 
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UNREINED, a. Not restrained by the bri- 
dle.’ Milton. 

UNREJOIC'ING, a. Unjoyous ; gloomy; 
sad. Thornton. 

UNRELATED, a. Not related by blood or 
affinity. 

2. Having no connection with. 

UNERLATIVE, a. Not relative; not rela- 
ting ; having no relation to. Chester-held. 
f Irrelative it more generally used.] 
UNREL'ATI V ELY, adv. Without relation 
to. [Little used.} Bolmgbroke. 

UNRELENTING, a. Not relenting ; hav- 
ing no pity ; hard ; cruel ; as, an unrelent- 
ing heart. 

2. Not yielding to pity; as, unrelenting 
cruelty. 

3. Not yielding to circumstances; inflexibly 
rigid ; as, an unrelenting rule. Paley 

UNRELIE'V ABLE, a. Admitting no relief 
or succor. Boyle. 

UNRELIE'VED, a. Not relieved; not 
eased or delivered from pain. 

2. Not succored; not delivered from con- 
finement or distress ; as, a garrison unre- 
lieved. 

3. Not released from duty, os, an unrelieved 
sentinel 

UNREMARKABLE, a. Not remarkable ; 
not worthy of particular notice. 

2. Not capublc of being observed. Digby. 

UNREMARKED, a. Not remarked; un- 
observed. Melmoth. 

UN REMEDIABLE, a. That cannot be 
cured ; admitting no remedy. Sidney. 

UNREM'EDIED, a. Not cured; not reme- 
died. Milton. 

UNREMEM'BERED, a. Not remembered, 
not retained in the mind ; not recollected. 

Wot ton. 

UNREMEM'BEllING, a. Having no me- 
mory or recollection. Drgden. 

UNREMEM'BRANCE, n. Forgetfulness ; 
want of remembrance. [Not in use ] 

Watts. 

l)N REMITTED, a. Not remitted; not for- 
given ; as, punishment unremitted. 

2. Not having a temporary relaxation ; as, 
pain unremitted. 

3. Not relaxed ; not abated. 

UNREMITTING, a. Notubating; not re- 
laxing for a time ; incessant , continued ; 
as, unremitting exertions. 

UNREMITTINGLY, adv. Without abate- 
ment or cessation. Fleming. 

UNREMOVABLE, a. That cannot be re- 
moved; fixed. Shah. 

UNREMOVABLENESS, n. The state or 
quality of being fixed and not capable of 1 
being removed. Hall. 

UNREMOVABLY, adv. In a manner that 
admits of no removal. Shak. 

UNREMOVED, a. Not removed; not taken 
away. 

2. Not capable of being removed. 

Like Atlas vnrrmov'd. Milton. 

UNRENEW'ED, a. Not made anew ; as, 
the lease is unrenewed. 

2. Not regenerated; not bom of the Spirit ; 
as, a heart unrenewed. 

UNREPA'ID, a. Not repaid ; not (Compen- 
sated ; not recompensed; as, a kindness 
unrepatd. Johnson. 

UNREPEALED, a. Not repealed ; not re-* 
voked or abrogated ; remaining in force. 


UN&EPENT'ANCE, n. State of being 1m- 
p e n i t w it. [ Little used.} Warton. 

UNREPENTANT, \ a. Not repenting; not 

UNREPENT'ING, / penitent; not con- 
trite for ain. Druden. 

UN REPENTED, a. Not repented of. 

Hooker. 

UNREPI'NING, a. Not repining; not 
peevishly murmuring or complaining^ 

UNREPI'NINGLY, adv. Without peevish 
complaints. 

UNREPLEN'ISHED, a. Not replenished ; 
not Ailed ; not adequately supplied. Boyle. 

UNREPO'SED, a. t as x. Not reposed. 

UNREPRESENTED, a. t as a. Not re- 
presented ; having no one to act in one’s 
stead. 

UNREPRIE'VABLE, a. That cannot be 
reprieved or respited from death. 

UNREPRIE'VED, a. Not reprieved; not 
respited. 

UNREPROACHABLE, a. Not deserving 
reproach. 

UNREPROACHED, a. Not upbraid^; not 
reproached. 

UNREPROVABLE, a. Not deserving re- 
proof; that cannot be justly censured. 

UNllEPROVED, a. Not reproved; not 
censured Sandys. 

2. Not liable to reproof or blame. Milton. 

UNREPUGNANT, a. Not repugnant; not 
opposite. Hooker. 

UNREFUTABLE, a. Not reputable. [For 
this, disreputable is generally used.] 

UNREQUESTED, a. Not requested; not 
asked. Knolles. 

UNREQUITABLE, a. Not to be reta- 
liated. Boyle. 

UNREQUITED, a. Not requited; not re- 
compensed. 

UNllES'CUED, a. Not rescued; not de- 
livered. Pollok. 

UN RESENTED, a. * as ». Not resented; 
not regarded with anger. Rogers. 

UNRESERVE, n. unrezerv’. Absence ofj 
reserve , frankness ; freedom of commu- 
nication. Warton. 

UN RESERVED, a. Not reserved ; not re- 
tained when a part is granted. 

2. Not limited; not withheld in part; full ; 

entire; as, unreserved obedience to God’s 
commands. Rogers. 

3. Open; frank; concealing or withholding 
nothing ; free ; os, an unreserved disclosure 
of facts. 

UN RESERV'EDLY, adv. Without limita- 
tion or roaervation. Boyle. 

2. With open disclosure ; frankly; without 
concealment * Pope. 

UNRESER V'EDNESS, n. Frankness, open- 
ness ; freedom of communication ; un- 
limitedness. Boyle. Pope. 

UNRESISTED, a. [See Resist.] Not re- 
sisted ; not opposed. Bentley. ; 

2. Resistless ; such as cannot be success-] 
frilly opposed. Pope. 

UNRES1STIBLE, «. Irresistible. Temple. 

UNRESISTING, a. Not making resist- 
ance ; yielding to physical force or to per- 
suasion. Druden. 

2. Submissive; humble. Buckminster. 
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UNRESISTINGLY, ode. Without resist- 
ance. Randolph 

UN RESOLVABLE, a, tout. That cannot 
be solved or resolved. South. 

UNRESOLVED, a. ease. Not resolved; 
not determined. Shak. 

2. Not solved; not cleared. Looks. 

UN RESOLVING, a. sun. Not resolving; 
undetermined. Druden. 

UNRESPECTABLE, a. Not respectable. 
[Not used.} Malone. 

UNRESPECT'ED, a. Not respected; not 
regarded with respect. Shak. 

UNRESPECT'IVE, a. Inattentive; taking 
little notioe. [Not in use.] Shak. 

UNRES'PITED, a. Not respited. 

2. Admitting no pause or intermission. 

Milton. 

UNRESPONS'IBLE, a. Not answerable ; 
not liable. 

2. Not able to answer; not having the pro- 
perty to respond. [Irresponsible is also used 
in tbe like senBe.J 

UNREST, n. Unquietness ; uneasiness. 
[JVol in use ] Spenser. Wotton. 

UNRESTING, a. Not resting ; continually 
in motion. Byron. 

UN RESTORED, a. Not restored; not 
having recovered health. 

2. Not restored to a former place, to favor, 
or to a former condition. 

UN RESTRAIN ABLE, o. That cannot bo 
restrained. Darwin. 

UNRESTRAINED, a. Not restrained, not 
controlled , not confined ; not hindered. 

Druden. 

2. Licentious ; loose. Shak. 

3. Not limited ; as, an unrestrained power , 
unrestrained truth. 

UNRESTRAINT, «. Freedom from re- 
straint. 

UNRESTRICTED, o. Not restricted , not 
limited or confined. Smollett. 

UNRETRACT'ED, a. Not retracted ; not 
recalled. Collier. 

UNREVEALED, a. Not revealed; not 
discovered ; not disclosed. Pope. 

UNREVENO'ED, a . Not revenged; os, uu 
injury unreoenged. 

2. Not vindicated by just punishment 
r Scipio’s ghost walks unrevenged. Addison. 

UNREV EN 6EFUL, a. unrevenj'ful. Not 
disposed to revenge. Haeket. 

UNREV'ENUED, a. Not famished with n 
revenue. Pollok. 

UNREV'EltEND, a. Not reverend. 

2. Disrespectful , irreverent; as, an unre- 
verend tongue. Shak. 

UN REVERENT, o. Irreverent [The lat- 
ter ts chiefly used ] 

UNREV'ERENTLY, adv. Irreverently,— 
which see. 

UN RE VERS' ED, a. Not reversed; not 
annulled by a counter decision ; as, a judg- 
ment or decree unreversed. 

UNREVl'SED, a. » as s. Not revised; not 
reviewed ; not corrected. 

UNREVITED, a. Not revived; not re- 
called into life or force. 

UNREVOAED, a. Not revoked; not re- 
called; not annulled. Milton. 

UNREWARD'ED, a. Not rewarded; not 
compensated. Pope. 

UNRID'DLE, e. t. To solve or explain ; as, 
to unriddle an enigma or mystery. 
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2. To explain. 

And whore you can’t unriddD, learn to tract 


UNRIDDLED, pp. Explained; interpreted. 

UNRIDDLER, n. One who explains aa 

UNbSdDLING, ppr. Solving; explaining. 

UNRIDICHJLOUS, a. Not ridiculous. 

UN RJ 'FLED, a. Not rifled; not robbed; 
not stripped. Hume. 

UNRIG', v. t. To strip of both standing and 
running rigging. Mar. Diet. 

UNRIG'GED, pp. Stripped of rigging. 

UNRIG'GJNG, ppr. Stripping of rigging. 

UN RIGHT, a. Not right ; wrong F Obt.] 

UNRIGHTEOUS, «. unnfehus. [Sax.un- 
pibtpir ’> that is, not right-wise.] 

1. Not righteous; not just; not conformed 
in heart and life to the divine law ; evil ; 
wicked ; used of per tom. 

2. Unjust; contrary to law and equity; as, 
an unrighteous decree or sentence. 

UNRIGHTEOUSLY, adv. unri’chusly. Un- 
justly; wickedly; sinfully. l>ryden. 

UNRIGHTEOUSNESS, u. unri’ekusness. 
Injustice , a violation of the divine law, or 
of the plain principles of justice and equity ; 
wickedness. Unrighteousness may consist 
of a single urnust act, but more generally, 
when applied to persons, it denotes an 
habitual course of wickedness. Rom. l. \ t. 
2 Cor. vi. 

Every transgression of the law is unriyh/r- 
ot unest Halt 

UNRIGHTFUL, a. Notrightful; notjust 
& hah 

UNRING’, v. t. To deprive of a ring or of 
rings Iludibras. 

UNRl'OTED, a. Free from noting. jA’of 
i/ted ] May. 

UNRIP', v. t. To rip [Thu word u not 
merely useless, bul improper.'] Jlacon. 

UNIU'PE, a Not npe ; not mature; not 
brought to a state of perfection ; as r vnnpe 
fruit Shah. 

2. Not seasonable ; not yet proper 
He fix'd his unripe vengeance to defer. 

Dry dm. 

.1. Not prepared; not completed; aa, an 
unripe scheme 

4. Too early ; as, the unripe death of Dori- 
laus. [ UnusiuU.l Srtney 

UNRI'PENED, a. Not ripened; not ma- 
tured. Adduon, 

UNRI'PENESS, *. Want of ripeness, im- 
maturity; as, the unripeness of fruit or of j 
a project 

UNRIVALED, «. Having uo rival; hav- 
ing no competitor. Pope. 

2 Having no equal; peerless. 

UNRIV'ET, r. t. To loose from rivets , to 
unfasten. Hale. 

UN RIVETED, pp. Loosed from rivets , un- 
fastened. 

UNRIV'ETING, ppr. Unfastening; loos- 
ing from nvets. 

UNRO'BE, v. 1. To strip of a robe ; to un- 
dress ; to disrobe. Young. 

UNROLL, v. t. To open whst is rolled o« 
convolved ; as, to unroll cloth. 

2. To display. Drydrn. 

UNROLLED, pp. Opened, as a roll ; dis- 

uSrSlling , ppr. Opening, aa a roO; dis- 
playing. 
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UNROMANIZED, *. Not suWected to 
Roman arms or customs. Whitaker. 

UNROMANTIC, «. Nat romantic; not 

fanciful. Swift . 

UNROOF, 9.U To strip off tha roof or co- 


vering of a house. 
UNROOF* 


ED, pp. Stripped of the roof. 

UNROOFING, ppr. 8trippingof the roof. 

UN ROOSTED, «. Driven from the roost 

Shah. 

UNROQT, v. t. To tear up by the roots; 
to extirpate; to eradicate; as, to unroot an 
oak. Dryden. 

UN R^OT', c. i. To be torn up by the roots. 

UN ROUGH, a. umrvffl. Not rough; un- 
bearded; smooth. Shah. 

UNROUNDED, «. Not made round. 

UNROUTED, a. Not routed; not thrown 
into disorder. Beaum. 

UNROY'AL, «. Not royal ; unprincely. 

UNRUFFLF, e. i. To wane from bemg 
ruffled or agitated ; to subside to smooth- 
ness. Addison. 

UNRUF'FLEP, o. Calm; tranquil; not 
agitated. 

Calm and uttnffled as s summer’s sea. 


2. Not disturbed ; not agitated ; as, an an- 
ruffled temper. 

UNRU'I.EI), a. Not ruled; not governed; 
not directed by superior power or authority. 

Spenser. 

UNRU'LINF.SS, n. Tfrom unruly .] Disre- 

{ furd of restraint ; licentiousness ; turbti- 
once ; as, the vnruhness of men, or of their 
passions. 

2 The disposition of a beast to break over 
fences and wander from an inclosure; the 
practice of breaking or leaping over fences. 
UNRU'LY, a. Disregarding restraint; li- 
centious; disposed to violate laws; tur- 
buleut , ungovernable , as, an unruly 
} until. 

The tongue can no man tame , it U an a*< 
ruly evil James iv. 

2 Accustomed to break over fences and 
escape from inclosurcs; spt to break or 
leap fences ; as, an unruly ox. 

The owner of the unruly ot paid a sum of] 
money, as a civil penalty for the ransom of his 
life . X. R. Dwight 

UN RUMINATED, a. Not well chewed ; 

not well digested. Bolingbroke. 

UNRUM'PLK, e. /. To free from rumples ; 

to spread or lay even. Adduan. 

UNSADDEN, v.U nosed?*. To relieve from 
RjtdfiPAft. Wlnlhxk. 

UNSAP'ULE, v.t. To strip of a saddle; to 
take the saddle from; as, to unsaddle a 
horse. 

UNSADDLED, op. Divested of the saddle. 
2. a. Not saddled ; not having s saddle on. 
UNSA'FE, o. Not safe; not free from # dan- 
ger ; exposed to harm or destruction. 

Milton Dryden, 

2. Hazardous ; as, an unsafe adventure. 
UNSA'FELY, adv. Not safely; not with- 
out danger; in a state exposed to loss, 
harm or destruction. Grew. 

UNSA'FETY, n. State of being unsafe ; ex- 
posure to danger. Bacon. 

UNSAID, a, meed?. Not said ; not spoken; 
not uttered. Dryden. 
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UNSA'INT, «. I T# dwrir* MlnShip. 

South. 

UNSA'INTED, «ws. Not sainted. 

UNSALABLE, «. Not salable ; nak in de- 
mand ; not meeting a ready sale; as, ee- 
• alabie goods. 

UNBELTED, a. Not salted; notpk&led; 
fresh; as, uneatted meat. 

UNSALUTED, a. Not saluted ; not groet- 

UNSANCTIFIED, «. Not aanetified ; un- 
holy. Thodey. 

2 Not consecrated. 

UNSANCTIONED, «. Not sanctioned; 
not ratified ; not approved ; not authorised. 

Walsh. 

UNSAN'DALED, a. Not wearing sandals. 

UN SATED, o. Not sated; not satisfied or 
satiated. Sk*ustone. 

UN8AT1ABLE, a. That cannot be satis- 
fled. [But insatiable is generally used.] 

UN SATIATE, a. Not satisfied. [0A..1 
More. 

[Insatiate is the word now used.] 

UNSATISFACTION, a. Dissatisfaction. 

Brown. 

UNSATISFACTORILY, adv. So as not 
to give satisfaction. 

UNSATISFACTORINFiiS, m. Thoonality 
or state of not being satisfactory ; failure 
to give satisfaction. Boyle. 

UNSATISFACTORY, «. Not giving eatis- 
fnction ; not convincing the mind. 

2. Not giving content; as, an unsatisfactory 
compensation. 

UNSAT'ISFIABLE, «. That cannot be 
satisfied. Taylor. 

UNSATISFIED, a. Not satisfied; not hav- 
ing enough ; not filled ; not gratified to 
the frill ; as, unsatisfied appetites or desires. 

2. Not content , not pleased , as, to bo un- 
satisfied with the choice of an officer; to 
be unsatisfied with tho wagon or compen- 
sation allowed. 

3. Not settled in opinion ; not resting in 
confidence of the truth of any thing ; as, to 
be unsatisfied as to the freedom of the will. 

4. Not convinced or fully persuaded. Tho 
judges appeared to bo unsatisfied with th* 
evidence. 

6. Not frilly paid. 

An execution returned unsatisfied, 

Dapyett, Wheaton's Rep, 

UNSATISFIEDNESS, n. The stole of be- 
ing not satisfied or content. 

UNSATISFYING, «. Not affording frill 
gratification of appetite or desire ; not giv- 
ing content , nut convincing tho mind. 

Addison. 

UKSATURATKD, a. Not saturated; not 
supplied to the full. Chmietry. 

UNSAVED, a. Not saved; not having eter- 
nal life. Pollok. 

UNSAVORILY, adv. So as to displease or 
disgust. Milton. 

UNHAVORINESS, a. A had taste or small. 


UNSAVORY, n. Tasteless; baring no 
taste. Jobvi. 

2. Haring a bad taste or smell. 

Milium Hwum 

3. Ud pleasing ; disgusting. Hooker. Rkak. 

UNSA'Y, v. L pret. and pp. urntsdd. To re- 
cant or recall what baa been said ; to re- 
tract; to deny something declared. 
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Soy and «* toy, feign, flatter or abjure. 

Mitten. 

UNSCA'LY, o. Not scaly ; having no scales. 

Gay. 

UNSCAN'NED, a. Not measured; not com- 
puted. Skak. 

UNSCA'RED, a. Not scared; not frighten- 
ed away. 

UNSCARRED, a. Not marked with scars 
or wounds. Skak. 

UN SCATTERED, a. Not scattered; not 
dispersed; not thrown into conftision. 

UNSCHOLARLY, a. Not suitable to a 
scholar. [A bad word."] Atiai. Ret. 

UNSCHOLASTIC, «. Not bred to litera- 
ture ; as, umcholaitic statesmen. Locke. 

2. Not scholastic. 

UNSCHOOL'ED, a. Not taught; not edu- 
cated ; illiterate. Hooker. 

UNSCIENTIFIC, a. Not scientific , not 
according to the rules or principles ot 
science. 

UNSCIENTIFICALLY, adv. In amunner 

contrary to the rules or principles of sci- 
ence. 

UNSCINTILLATING, a. Not sparkling , 
not emitting sparks. J. Barlow. 

UNSCORCII'ED, a. Not scorched; not af- 
fected by fire Skak. 

UNSCO'ttlFIED, a. Not scorified ; not con- 
verted into dross. 

UNSCOUR'ED, a. Not scoured , not clean- 
ed by rubbing; as, unscoured armor. 

Shah. 

UNSCRATCIPED, a. Not scratched; not 
torn. Shak. 

UNSCREE'N ED, o. Not screened; not 
covered; not sheltered; not protected. 

Boyle. 

UNSCREW', v.t. To draw the screws from , 
to loose from screws; to unfasten. Burnet 

UNSCREW'ED, pp. Loosed from screws. 

UNSCREWING, ppr. Drawing the screws 
from. 

UNSCRIP'TURAL, o. Not agreeable to 
the Scriptures; not warranted by the au- 
thority of the word of God ; as, an untertp- 
tural doctrine. 

UNSCRIPTU^ALLY, adv. In a manner 
not accoiding with the Scriptures. 

UNSCRUPULOUS, a. Not scrupulous; 
having no scruples. Mitford. 

UNSCRU'PULOUSNESS, n. Want of scru- 
pulousness. Ib. 

UNSCRUTABLE. See INSCRUTABLE. 

UNSCUTCH'EON ED, o. Not honored with 
a coat of arms. Pollok. 

UNSE'AL, v. t. To break or remove the seal 
of ; to open what is sealed ; aB, to unteal a 
letter. 

UNSEALED, pp. Opened; as something 
scaled. 

2 a. Not sealed; having no seal, or the seal 
broken. Shak. 

UNSEALING, ppr. Breaking the seal of ; 
opening. 

UNSE'AM, v. t. To rip ; to out open. Shak . 

UNSEARCHABLE, a. untereVable. That 
cannot be searched or explored; inscruta- 
ble, hidden; mysterious. 

The counsels of Qod am to ue utwearbhable. 

Rogers 

UNSEARCHABLENESS, n. mserch'able- 
nett. The quality er state of being un- 
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searchable, or beyond the power of man 
to explore . Bmmkall. 

UNSEARCHABLY, adv. unterch'aMy. In a 
manner bo as not to be explored* 
UNSEARCHED, a. muerch’ed. Notseereh- 
ed; not explored, not critically examined. 
UNSEASONABLE, a. untt/makle. Not 
seasonable ; not being in the proper sea- 
son or time. He called at an mteeumable 
hour. 

2. Not suited to the time or occasion ; unfit; 
untimely ; ill timed ; as, unteatonable ad- 
vice ; an unteatonable digression. 

3. Late , being beyond the usual time. He 
came home at on unteatonable time of 
night. 

4. Not agreeable to the time of the year; 
as, an unteatonable fiost. The frosts of 
1816, in June, July and August in New 
England, were considered unteatonable , as 
they were unusual. 

UNSE'ASON ABLENESS, n. [supra.] The 
quality or stale of being unseasonable, ill 
timed, or out of the usual time. 
UNSEASONABLY, adv Not seasonably; 
not m due time, or not in the usual time; 
not in the time best adapted to succefis. 

Dryden. Arbuthnot. 
UNSEASONED, a. utuee'xnd. Not season- 
ed , not exhausted of the natural juices 
and hardened for use; as, unteaeoned 
wood, boards, timber, &c. 

2. Not inured ; not accustomed ; not fitted 
to endure any thing by use or habit ; as, 
men uneeatotied to tropical climates are 
exposed to fevers. 

3. Unformed ; not qualified by use or expe- 
rience ; as, an unteatoned courtier. Shak. 

4. Not salted; not sprinkled, filled or im- 
pregnated with any thing to give relish , 
as, unteatoned meat. 

5. Unseasonable. [ Not in use.'] Shak 
UNSEAT, u. t. To throw from the seat 

Covoper. 

UNSEATED, po. Thrown from the seat 
2 a. Not seated ; haring no seat or bottom. 
3. Not settled with inhabitants; as, unseated 
lipids. [Wo usually say, unsettled.'] 

Wolcott 

UNSEAWORTHINESS, n. The state of 
being unable to sustain the ordinary vio- 
lence of the Bea m a tempest. Kent. 

UNSEA WORTHY, o. Not fit for a voyage, 
not able to sustain the violence of the sea , 
as, the ship is unteaworthy. 
UNSEC'ONDED, a. Not seconded; not 
supported. The motion was umeconded , 
the attempt was unseconded. 

2. Not exemplified a second time. [AW tn 
Hit J Brown 

UNSE'CRET, a. Not secret, not close, not 
trusty. Shak. 

UNSEMGRET, v. U To disclose ; to divulge. 

[Xotuted."] Bacon. 

UN SECULARIZE, ». t. To detach from 
Becular things; to alienate from the world. 

Ch. Obs 

UNSECUTtE, «. Not secure, not safe. [But 
mteenre is generally used.] 
UNSEDU'CED, a. Not seduced; not drawn 
or persuaded to deviate from the path of 
duty. Milton. 

UNSEE'DED, a. Not seeded ; not sown. 
‘ [ Local .] N. Enylttnd. 
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UNSEE'ING, a. Wanting the power of 
vision ; not seeing. Shak. 

UNSEE'M, v. i. Not to seem. [ Vet in use.'} 
Skak. 

UNSEEMLINESS, a. Uncomeliness ; in- 
decency; indecorum; impropriety. 

Hooker. 

UNSEEMLY, a. Not fit or becoming ; un- 
comely , unbecoming ; indecent 
My boos, let your unseemly discord cease. 

Dryden. 

UNSEEMLY, adv. Indeoenfly; unbecom- 
ingly. Philip*. 

UNSEE'N, a. Not seen; not discovered. 

Milton. 

2. Invisible; not discoverable ; as, the un- 
seen God. 

3. Unskilled; inexperienced. [AW in use.] 

Clarendon. 

UNSE'IZED, a. Not seised; not appre- 
hended. 

2. Not possessed ; not taken into possession. 

Dryden. 

UNSELTDOM, adv. Not seldom. 
UNS£LE€T'ED, a. Not selected; not se- 
parated by choice. 

UNSKLECT'ING, a. Not selecting. 
UNSELF'ISH, «. Not selfish; net unduly 
attached to one’s own interest Spectator. 
UNSEN S'lBLE, a. Not sensible. [But in- 
sensible is now used ] 

UNSENT', a. Not sent; not dispatched; 
not transmitted. 

Unsent for, not called or invited to attend. 

Taylor. 

UNSEP'ARABLE, a. That cannot be part- 
ed [But inseparable is now used.] 

UN SE P'ARATED, a. Not separated or 
parted. Pope. 

UNSEP'ULCHERED, o. Having no giavc ; 

unburied. Chapman. 

UNSERV'ED, a. Not served. 
UNSERVICEABLE, a. Not serviceable, 
not bringing advantage, use, profit or con- 
venience; useless, as, an unset mceabl* 
utensil or garment , an unserviceable tract 
of land , unserviceable muskets. 
UNSERV'ICEABLENESS, «. The quality 
or state of being useless, unfitness lor 
use. Sanderson. 

UNSERV'ICEABLY, adv. Without use; 

without advantage. Woodward. 

UNSET', a. Not set, not placed. Hooker. 
2. Not sunk below the horizon. 
UNSETTLE, r. t. To unfix; to move or 
loosen from a fixed state , to unhinge , to 
make uncertain or fluctuating ; as, to un- 
settle doctrines and opinions. 

2. To move from a place. L’ Estrange. 

3. To overthrow. Fleetwood. 

UNSETTLE, v. i. To become unfixed. 

Shak. 

UNSETTLED, pp. Unfixed; unhinged; 

rendered fluctuating. 

2. 0 . Not settled , not fixed, not determin- 
ed ; as doctrines, questions, opinions and 
the like. 

> 3. Not established. Dryden. 

4. Not regular ; unequal ; changeable ; as, 
an unsettled season , unsettled weather. 

Bentley. 

5. Not having a legal settlement in a town 
or parish. 

6. Having no fixed place of abode. Hooker 
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7. Not haring dapodttd its tool sails; 
taufcid ; as, unsettled liquor. 

8. Haring no inh a bi tants ; not occupied by 

P*®««nt inhabitant* ; a*, unsettled knot 
in America. Belknap. HumUksn. 

UNSETTLEDNESS, a. The etata of being 
unfixed, unaettled or undetermined. 

2. Irresolution ; fluctuation of mind or opi- 
nions. 

8. Uncertainty. 

4. Want of fixedness ; fluctuation. South. 

UNSETTLEMENT, n. Unsettled state ; ir- 
resolution. Barrow. 

UNSETTLING, ppr. Unfixing; removing 
from a settled state. 

UNSEV'ERED, o. Not severed; not part- 
ed ; not divided. Shak 

UNSEX', c. L To deprive of the sex, or to 
make otherwise than the sex commonly is. 

Slat. 

UNSH ACK'LE, v. t. To unfetter ; to looee 
from bonds ; to set free from restraint ; as, 
to unshackle the hands ; to unshackle the 
mind. 

UNSHACK'LED, pp. Loosed from shackles 
or restraint 

UNSHACK'LING, ppr. Liberating from 
bonds or restraint 

UNSHA'DED, a. Not shaded; not over- 
spread with shade or darkness. Boylt 

2. Not clouded ; not having shades m co- 
loring. 

UNSHADOWED, «. Not clouded; not 
darkened 

UNSHA'KABLE, a. That cannot be shaken. 
[Not in use ] Shak 

UNSH VKED, for Unshaken, not in use. 

Shak 

UNSHA'KEN, a. Not shaken; not agitated; 
not moved , firm , fixed. 

2 Not moved in resolution; firm; steady. 

3 Not subject to concussion. 

UNSHA'MED, a. Not shamed; not ashar 

med ; not abashed. Dryden. 

UNSHA'MEFACED, a. Wanting modesty; 
impudent 

UNSHA'MEFACEDNESS, n. Wantof mo- 
desty ; impudence. Chalmers 

UNSH A'PE, v. t. To throw out of form or 
into disorder, to confound, to derange. 
[Ltttle used.} sShak. 

UNSHA'PEN, a. Misshapen; deformed, 
ugly. Addison. 

UNSH A'RED, a. Not shared; not partaken 
or enjoyed in common , as, unshared bliss. 

MUton. 

UNSHE'ATH, \v. t. To draw from the 

UNSH E'ATH E, / sheath or scabbard. 

U ns heath thy sword. Shak. 

To unsheath the sword, to make war. 

UNSHEATHED, pp. Drawn from the 
sheath 

UNSHEATHING, ppr. Drawing front the 
scabbard. 

UNSHED', a. Not shed , not spdt , as, blood 
unsheli. MUton. 

UNSHELTERED. «. Not sheltered ; not 
screened , not defended from danger or 
annoyance. Decay of Piety. 

UNSHIE'LDED, «. Not defended by a 
shield ; not protected ; exposed. Dryden. 

UNSHIT, v. t. To take out of a ship or 
other water craft ; as, to unship goods. 

5. To remove from the place where it is fix* 


*htn oasstan ben. Mar. Diet. 

UNSHIPPED, pp. Removed from a ship or 
from its place. 

2. Destitute of a ship. 

UNSHOCK'ED, a. Not shocked ; not dis- 
gusted; not astonished. Ticket. 

UNSHOD', a. Not shod; haring no shoe*. 

Clarendon 

UKSHOQK’,* Not shaken; not agitated. 

UNSH6RN, a. Not shorn; not sheared,’ 
not clipped; as, unshorn locks. MiUon. 
UN SHOT', «. Not hit by shot. WoUsr. 

2. Not shot; not discharged. 

UNSHOUT, e. L To retract a shout. [Not 
m Shui- | 

UNSHOW'ERED, a. Not watered or sprin- 
kled by showen ; as, unshowered grass. 

MUton. 

UNSHRINK'ING, a. Not shrinking; not 
withdrawing from danger or toil ; not re- 
coiling ; as, unshrinking firmness. 
UNSHRUNK', e. Not shrunk , not con- 
tracted. 

UNSHUNWABLE, a. That cannot be shun- 
ned; inevitable. [Mrf m use.] Shak. 
UNSHUN 'NED, a. Notshuuued, notavoid- 
ed. 

UNSHUT, a. Not shut; open; unclosed. 
UNSIFTED, a. Notified; not separated 
by a sieve. May. 

2 Not critically examined ; untried. 

Unsight unseen, a vulgar phrase, denoting 
unseeing unseen, or unseen repeated ; as, 
to buy a thing unsight unseen, that is, 
without seeing it 

UNSIGHTED, a. Not seen ; invisible. [ Obs .] 
Shak. 

UNSIGHTLINESS, «. Disagreeablenoss to 
the sight , deformity , ugliness. H'ueman 
UNSIGHTLY,®. Disagreeable to the eye, 
ugly ; deformed MUton 

UNSIG'N ALIZEI), a. Not signalised or 
distinguished. 

UNSIGN 1 TIC ANT, a. Having no mean- 
ing [Obs, J [See Insignificant.) 
UNSIL'VKRED, a. Not covered with quick- 
silver , as, an unsiloered mirror. Ure. 
UNSINCE'RE, a. Not sincere; hypocriti- 
cal [See Insincere.} 

2. Not genuine; adulterated. Boyle 

3. Not sound , not solid. 

[Obsolete in the two last significations, and 
for the first, insincere is generally used J 
UNSINCER'ITY, «, Insincerity ; cheat 
[ Not used.] [See Insincerity J 
UNSIN'EW, e. t. To deprive of strength. 

Dryden, 

UNSIN'EWED, pp. or a. Deprived ofj 
strength or force ; weak ; nerveless. Shak. \ 
UNSIN'EW 1NG, ppr. Deprivingof strength; 

enfeebling. , 

UNSINO'ED, a. Not singed; not scorched. 

f ” Jjrvtpn 

UN8IN'GLED, a. Not singled; not sepa- 
rated. Dryden. 

UNSINK'ING, a Not sinking ; not failing. ! 
UNSIN'NING, a. Committing no sin ; im- 
peccable ; untainted with sin ; as, shum- 
ning obedience. Bayers, 

UNSpZABLE, a. Not being of the proper 
rise, magnitude or bulk. Smollett. 

UNSI'ZED, a. Not sued ; as, mufeed paper. 


UNSKILLED, a. Wanting akttj 
of readiness or dexterity in 

2. Destitute of practical knowledge. 

X h yfr*. 


vuisaibbryo,a notsaiuiwi w—nwg 
the knowledge and dexterity which are en- 
quired by observation, use and experience ; 
as, an unskillful surgeon ; an unskillful MSr 
chanie ; an unskillful logician. 
UNSKILLTULLY, ash. Without skill, 
knowledge or dexterity; clumsily. Shak. 
UNSKILL'FJTLNESS, n. Want of art or 
knowledge; went of that readinees in no- 
tion or execution, which is acquired by use, 
experience end observation. Taylor. 
UNSLA'IN, a. Not slain ; not killed. 

UNSLA'K.ED, a. Not slaked; unqu«!l!ri; 
as, unslaked thirst. 

UNSLAK'ED, a. Not saturated with water ; 
as, unslaked lime 

UNSLEE'PING, a. Not sleeping; ever 
wakeftil. Milton. 

UNSLING', v. t . In seamen's language, to 
take off the slings of a yard, a cask, «c. 
UNSLITPING, a. Not slipping, not liable 
to slip. Shak. 

UNSLOW, a. Not slow. [Not in use.) 
UNSLUM'BKRING, a. Never sleeping or 
slumbering ; always watching or vigilant. 

UNSMIRCH'ED, a. Not stained; not^fori 
or blacked. Shah. 

UNSMO'KKl), a. Not smoked ; not dried 
in smoke. 

2. Not used in smoking, a* a pipe. Stcift. 
UNSMOOTH', a. Not smooth ; not even , 
rough. MUton. 

UN80'BER, a. Not sober. [Not used.} 
UNSOCIABLE, a. Not suitable to society; 
not having the qualities which are proper 
for society, and which render it agreeable; 
as, an unsociable temper. 

2. Not apt to con verse ; not free in conver- 
sation ; reserved. . 

UNSO'CIABLY, adv. Not kindly. 

2 With reserve. 

UNSO'CIAL, a. Not adapted to society; 

not beneficial to society. Shenstoue. 
UNSOCK'ET, v t. To loose or take from a 
socket. Swift. 

UNSOD'ER, v. t. To separate whet is so- 
dered. 

UN SOFT, a. Not soft; hard. [Not used.) 

Chaucer. 

UN SOFT', adv. Not with softnoss. [Obs.} 
Spenser. 

UNHOIL'KI), a. Not soiled; not stelned ; 
unpolluted. Dryden. 

2. Not disgraced; not tainted; as cha- 
racter. 

UNSOLD, a. Not sold; not transferred for 

a consideration. 

UNSOLDIKRKI), a. Not having the quell- 
ties of a soldier. [Not *n use. J Beam s. 
UNS0LD1KRL1KE, \ a. [See Soldier. 1 
UNSOLDJERLY, / Unbecoaiag a sol- 
dier. Broome. 

UNSOLICITED, a. Not solicited ; net re- 
quitted; unasked. MaUfas t. 

2. Not asked for ; as, en unsolicited fevor. 
UNSOLiC'ITOUS, a. Net aoUcUous; not 
anxious ; not very derirms. 
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UN SOL 'ID, a. Not solid; not firm; not 
substantial; as, umolid arguments or rea- 
soning, an unsolid foundation. 

2. Fluid. Locke. 

UNSOLV'ABLE, a. That cannot be solved; 

inexplicable. More. 

UNSOL V'ED, a. Not solved; not ex- 
plained. Watte. 

UNSO'NABLE, a. That cannot be sounded. 

uAsoot, for Uneweet. [Obs.] Speneer . 
UNSOPHISTICATED, a. Not adulterated 
by mixture; not counterfeit; pure; as, 
unsophisticated drugs; unsophisticated ar- 
guments. Locke. 

UNSOR'ROWED, a. Not lamented; not 
bewailed. Hooker. 

UNSORTED, a. Not separated into sorts , 
not distributed according to kinds or 
classes; as , unsorted types; vnsorted ideas. 

Walls. 

UNSOUGHT, a. t miaul'. Not sought; not 
searched for. 

2. Had without searching; as, unsought 
honor ; unsought ideas. Locke. 

UNS6UL, v. t. To deprive of mind or un- 
derstanding. Shelton. 

UNSOUND', a. Not sound; defective; as, 
unsound timber. 

2. Infirm; sickly, as, unsound in health; 

un unsound constitution, 
il. Not orthodox ; defective, as, unsound 
in fuith ; unsound doctrine. Milner. 

4 Not sound in character; not honest; not 
faithful ; not to he trusted ; defective ; de- 
ceitful. Shah. 

5. Not true , not solid , not real , not sub- 
stantial; as, unsound pleasures, unsound 
delights. Spenser. 

fi. Not close, not compact, as, unsound 
cheese. Mortimer 

7. Not sincere; not faithfUl ; as, unsound 
love. Gay. 

S. Not solid ; not material. Spenser. 

0. Erroneous; wrong; deceitful; sophisti- 
cal ; as, unsound arguments. 

10. Not strong; as, unsound ice. 

11. Not fast, not calm; as, unsound sleep. 
12 Not well established; defective; ques- 
tionable ; as, unsound credit. Hamilton. 

UNSOUND'ED, a. Not sounded; not tried 
with the lead. 

UNSOUND'LY, ado. Not with soundness ; 
as, he reasons unsoundly; he sleeps un- 
soundly. 

UNSOUND'NESS, n. Defectiveness; as, 
the unsoundness of timber. 

2. Defectiveness of faith; want of ortho- 
doxy. Hooker. 

3. Corruptness; want of solidity; as, the 

msounaness of principles. Hooker. 

4. Defectiveness; as, the unioundtieu of 
fruit 

5. Infirmity; weakness; as of body; as, 
the unsoundness of the body or constitu- 
tion. 

UNSOUR'ED, a. Not made sour. Bacon. 
2. Not made morose or crabbed. Dryden. 
UNSOWED, la. Not sown; not sowed; 
UNSOWN, / as, unsown or unsowed 
ground. flacon. 

2. Not scattered on land for seed ; as, seed 
unsown. 

3. Not propagated by seed scattered ; as, 

unsown flowers. Dryden. 


UNSPA'RED, a. Not spared. . Mdton. 

UNSPA'RING, a. Not parsimonious; li- 
beral; ptofcse. Milton. 

2. Not merciful or forgiving. Milton. 

UNSPA'RINGNESS, n. The qualite of be- 
ing liberal or profuse. Milford. 

UNSPE'AK, v. t. Jo recant; to refract 
what has been spoken. Shak. 

UNSPE'AK ABLE, a. That cannot be ut- 
tered; that cannot be expressed; unut- 
terable ; as, unspeakable grief or rage. 2 
Cor. xii. 

Joy unspeakable and full of glory. 1 Pet i. 

UNSPE'AK ABLY, ado. In a manner or de- 
gree that cannot be expressed ; inexpres- 
sibly; unutterably. 

UNSPECIFIED, a. Not specified; not 
particularly mentioned. Brown. 

UNSPE'CIOUS, a. Not specious; not plau- 
sible. Asiat. Res. 

UNSPECULATIVE, a. Not speculative or 
theoretical. . 

UNSPED', a. Not performed; not dispatch- 
ed. [06s.] Garth. 

UNSPENT', a. Not spent; not used or 
wasted ; as, water in a cistern unspent. 

2. Not exhausted ; as, strength or force un- 
spent. 

3. Not having lost its force or impulse; as, 
an unspent ball. 

UNSPHE'RE, v. t. To remove from its 
orb. Shak. 

UNSPI'ED, a. Not searched; not explored. 

Milton. 

2. Not seen; not discovered. Ticket. 

UNSPILT, a. Not spilt; not shed. 

2. Not spoiled. [ Not in use.] Tusser 

UNSPJR'IT, v. t. To depress in spirits ; to 
dispirit; to dishearten. [Little used. The 
word used is dispirit.] 

UNSPIR'ITED, pp. Dispirited. 

UNSPIR'ITUAL, a. Not spiritual ; carnal; 
worldly. Swift 

UNSPIR'ITUALIZE, v. t. To deprive of 
spirituality. South 

UNSPLIT, a. Not split ; as, unsplit wood 
will not season. 

UNSPOIL'ED, a. Not spoiled; not cor- 
rupted , not ruined , not rendered use- 
less. Pope. 

2. Not plundered; not pillaged. 

UNSPOTTED, o. Not stained, free from 
spot 

2. Free from moral stain ; untainted with 
guilt ; unblemished ; immaculate ; as, un- 
spotted reputation. 

UNSPOTTEDNESS, ». State of being free 
from stain or guilt Felt ham 

UNSQUA'RED, a. Not made square; as, 
unsquared timber. 

2. Not regular, not formed. Shak. 

UNSQUI'RE, v. t. To divest of the title or 
privilege of an esquire. Swift. 

UNsTA'BLE, a. [L. instabilis] Not sta- 
ble ; not fixed. 

2. Not steady ; inconstant ; irresolute ; 
wavering. James i. 

UNSTA'BLENESS, *. Instability. 

UNSTA'ID, a. Not steady, mutable; not 
settled in judgment ; volatile ; fickle ; as, 
unstaid youth. Shak. 

UNSTA'IDNESS, % Unfixed or ’ volatile 
state or disposltftm; mutability ; fickle- 
ness; indiscretion. 


2. Uncertain motion; unsteadiness. 

Sidney. 

UNSTA'INED, a. Not stained; not dyed. 

2. Not polluted; not tarnished; not dis- 
honored ; as, an unstained character. 

UNSTAMPED, a. .Not stamped or im- 

pressed. 

UN STANCHED, o. Not stanched; not 
stopped ; as blood 

UNSTATE, v. t. To deprive of dignity. 

Shak. 

UNSTATUTABLE, a. Contrary to statute; 
not warranted by statute. Swift. 

UNSTATED, e. Not stayed; not stopped 
or retarded. 

UNSTEADFAST, a. unsted'fast. Not fixed; 
not standing or being firm. 

2. Not firmly adhering to a purpose. 

UNSTEADFASTNESS, n. msted , fastness. 

Want of steadfastness; instability; incon- 
stancy. K. James. 

UNSTEADILY, adv. united', ly. Without 
steadiness ; m a wavering, vacillating 
manner. 

2 Inconstantly ; in a fickle manner. 

3. Not in the same manner at different 

times , variously. Locke. 

UNSTEADINESS, n. untied' men. Unsta- 
blcnesa , inconstancy ; wont of firmness ; 
irresolution , mutablencss of opinion or 
purpose. Addison. 

2. Frequent change of place , vacillation. 

UNSTEADY, a. unsteady. Not steady; not 
constant , irresolute. Denham 

2. Mutable , variable ; changeable ; as, un- 
steady winds. « 

3. Not udhermg constantly to any fixed 
plan or business. 

UNSTEE'PED, a. Not steeped; not soak- 
ed. Bacon. 


UN STIMULATED, a. Not stimulated; 
not excited , as, unstimulated nature. 

L. Beecher 

UNSTIMULATING, a. Not exciting mo- 
tion or action. 

UN STING', v. t. To disarm of a sting 

South. 

Elegant dissertations on virtue and vice — 
will not uniting calamity J.M Mason 

UNSTING'ED, pp. Deprived of its sting. 

Pollok. 

UNSTINTED, a. Not stinted; not limited. 

Skelton. 

UNSTIRRED, a. unstur’red. Not stirred; 
not agitated Boyle. 

UNSTITCH', r. i. To open by picking out 
stitches. Collier. 

UNSTITCH'ED, a. Not stitched. 

UNSTOOP'ING, a. Not stooping; not 
bending; not yielding; as, unstooping 
firmness. Shak. 

UNSTOP', c. t. ( To free from a stopple, as 
a bottle or casfc. 

2. To free from any obstruction ; to open. 

Boyle. 

UNSTOPPED, up. Opened. 

2. a. Not meeting any resistance. Dryden. 

UNSTOP'PING, ppr. Taking out a stopper; 

' opening ; freeing from obstruction. 

UNSTO'RED, a. Not stored; not laid up 
in store ; not warehoused. 

2. Not supplied with stores; as, a fort kr- 
stored with provisions. 

UNSTORM'ED, a. Not assaulted; not taken 
by assault. Adiieon. 
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UNSTRAINED, a. Not strained; il uj*- 
stramed oil 

2. Easy; not forced; natural; as, an k*- 
ttrmned derivation. HakewiU. 

UNSTRA'ITENED, a. Not straitened ; not 
contracted. 

UNSTRATIFIED, a. Not stratified ; not 
formed or being in strata or layers. 

Clear eland. 

UNSTRENGTH'ENED, o. Not strength- 
ened ; not supported ; not assisted. 

Hooker. 

UNSTRING', v. t. To relax tension , to 
loosen ; as, to unstring the nerves. 

2 To deprive of strings; as, to unstring a 
harp. 

To loose ; to untie. 

4. To take from a string ; as, to unstring 
beads. 

UN STRUCK', a. Not struck ; not impress- 
ed ; not affected ; as, unstruck with honor 
Philip*. 

UNSTUD'IED, a. Not studied; not pre- 
meditated. Dry den. 

2. Not labored; easy; natural; as, an un- 
studied style. 

UNSTU'DIOUS, a. Not studious ; not dili- 
gent in study. Dwight. 

UNSTUFFED, a. Not stuffed; not filled , 
not crowded. Shale. 

UNSUBDU'ED, a. Not subdued ; not brought 
into subjection ; not conquered ; as, nations 
or passions unsubdued. 

UNSUB'JECT, a. Not subject, not liable, 
not obnoxious. 

UNSUBJECT'ED, a. Not subjected, not 
subdued. 

UNSUBMIS'Sl VE, a. Not submissive ; dis- 
obedient. 

UNSUBMITTINO, a. Not submitting; not 
obsequious ; not readily yielding. 

Thomson 

UNSUBORDINATED, a Not subordina- 
ted or reduced to subjection. 
UNSUBORN'ED, a. Not suborned; not 
procured by Hccrct collusion. Ash Hume. 
UNSUB'SIDlZEI), a. Not engaged in an- 
other's service by receiving subsidies. 
UNSUBSTANTIAL, a. Not substantial, 
not solid. Milton. 

2. Not real ; not having substance. • 

Adduon. 

UNSUCCEE'DED, a. Not succeeded , not 
followed Milton. 

UNSUCCESSFUL, a Not successfiil , not 
producing the desired event; not fortu- 
nate. Addison. 

UNSUCCESSFULLY, adv. Without suc- 
cess ; without a favorable issue ; unfortu- 
nately. South. 

UNSUCCESSFULNESS, n. Want of suc- 
cess or favorable issue. 

UNSUCCESS'IVE, a. Not proceeding by a 
flux of parts or by regular succession. 

Hale. 

UNSUCK'ED, a. Not haring the breasts 
drawn. Milton, 

UNSUFTERABLE, a. Not sufferable ; nqt 
to be endured ; intolerable. [But the word 
now used is msvferable."} 
UNSUFFERABLY, ode. So as not to be 
endured. [For this, insufferably is chiefly 
used.] 

UNSUF'FERING, a. Not suffering; not 
tolerating. Young. 
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tNSUFFmENCE, w. InabSity to answer 
theend proposed. [For this, i ne fficiency 

UNSUFFITIENT, a. Not sufficient; in- 
•wjuate. [For this, inefficient is now 

UN SUGARED, «. smskoog’ared. Not sweet- 
ened with sugar. Bacon. 

UNSClTABLE, a. Not suitable ; unfit ; not 
adapted ; as, timber tmrai/cM* for a bridge. 
2. Unbecoming ; improper ; as, a dress «m- 
tui table for a clergyman ; unsuitable returns 
for favors. 

UNSUITABLENESS, n. Unfitness ; Incon- 
gruity' ; impropriety. South. 

UNSUITABLY, adv. in a manner unbe- 
coming or improper. 

2. Incongruously , as, a man and wife un- 
suitably matched. 

UNSOlTEl), a. Not suited; not fitted ; not 
adapted ; not accommodated. 
UNSOlTING, «. Not fitting ; not becom- 
ing. Shak 

UNSUL’LIEI), a. Not sullied; not stained; 
not tarnished. 

2 flot disgraced ; free from imputation of 
evil. 

UNSUNG', a Not sung; not celebrated in 
verse , not recited in verso. Addison 
UNSUN'NEl), a. Not having been exposed 
to the sun. Milton. 

UNSUPER'FLUOUS, a. Not more than 
enough Milton. 

VN8U PPL ANTED, a. Not supplanted; 
not overthrown by secret means or stra- 
tagem 

UNSUPPLI'ED, a. Not supplied; not fur- 
nished with things necessary. Dryden. 
UN SUPPORT ABLE, o. That cannot be 
supported, intolerable. [But insupport- 
able is generally uied.l 
UNSUPPflKTAULENKSS, n. Insupport- 
ablcm-ss [The latter is chiejty used.] 
UNSUPPORTABLY, adv. Insupportably. 

[ The latter is generally used J 
UNSUPPORTED, a Not supported; not 
upheld , not sustained. Milton 

2. Not countenanced ; not assisted Brown 
UNSU PPRESS'KD, a. Not suppressed, 
not subdued ; not extinguished. 

UNSU'RE, a. [See $«re.] Not fixed ; not 
certain. Pope. 

UNSURMOUNT'ABLR, a. That cannot be 
surmounted or overcome ; insuperable. 

Locke. 

UNSURPASSED, o. Not surpassed; not 
exceeded. 

UNSUSCEPTIBLE, a. Not susceptible ; 
not capable of admitting or receiving ; as, 
a heart unsusceptible of impressions; a 
substance unsusceptible of change or of 
permanent colors. • 

UNSUSPECT', for Unsuspected, is not in 

UNSUSPECTED, a. Not suspected ; not 
considered as likely to have done an evil 
act, or to hare a disposition to evil. 

Swift. Dryden. 
UNSUSPECTEDLY, adr In a manner to 
avoid suspicion. Pops. 

UNSUSPECTING, a. Not imagining that 
any ill is designed ; free from suspicion. 

Pope. 
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UNSUSPICIOUS, 
not indulging toe 


no suspicion ; 
on of aril in 
tuspitfeefS you th . 

2. Not to be suspected; as, wmrariefow 


testimony. ArWW. 

UNSUSPICIOUSLY, ode. Without sue- 

U^SUST ATN A BLE, «. Not sustainable ; 
that cannot be maintainsd or supported ; 
as, unsustainable pain ; a suit in law me- 
sustainable. 

UN SUSTAINED, a. Not sustained; not 
supported ; not seconded. 

UNSWATHE, v. /. To take a swathe frotffcl 
to relieve from a bandage. Addttm, 

UNSWA'YABLE, a. Tliat cannot be sway- 
ed, governed or influenced by another. 
[Little used.] Shak. 

UNSWA'YKD, a. Not swayed; not wield- 
ed ; as a scepter. 

2. Not biased , not controlled or influenced. 

UNSWEAR, v. t. To recant or recnll an 
oath. Si tenser. 

UNSWEAT, v . t. unstret 1 . To case or cool 
after exercise or toil. [A bad word and 
not need.] Milton. 

UNSWKAT1NG, a. unswel'ing. Not sweat - 
ig. Drydi u. 

UNSWEET, a. Not sweet. [Little used | 

$ pettier 

UN SWF. IT', a. Not cleaned with a broom , 
not swept ; not brushed. Skill. 

UNSWORN, a. Not sworn ; not bound by 
an oath ; not having taken an oath ; as, 
the witness is unsworn. 

UNSYM METRICAL, a. Wantingsymim- 

Iry or due proportion of pm M. 

UNSYSTEMATIC, \a. Not sysfema- 

UNSYSTEMAT'ICA l„ / tii ; not having 
regular order, dUlnbution or arrangement 
of parts, Ames. 

UNSYSTEM IZF.I), o. Not syatemised , 
not arranged in due order; not formed 
into system. 

UNTACK', v. t. To separate what is tucked , 
to dixjoin ; to loosen what is fast. Milton. 

UNTA'INTKI), a. Not rendered impure by 
admixture ; not impregnated with foti] 
matter ; as, untainted air. 

2. Not sullied ; not stained ; unblemished ; 
as, untainted virtue or reputation. 

3. Not rendered unsavory by putrescence , 
as, untainted meat. 

4. Not charged with a crime ; not accusi d , 

as, he lived untainted. Shak. 

UNTA1NTKDLY, adv. Without spot; 
without blemish; without imputation of 
crime. 

UNTA'INTEDNEHH, n. State or quality of 
being untainted ; purity. Hall. 

UuUuked of, not talked of ; not made the 
subject of conversation. 

UNTAKEN; a. unta'kn. Not taken; not 
seised ; not apprehended ; as, a thief un- 
taken. 

2. Not reduced ; not subdued ; at, untaken 

Troy. Pope. 

3. Not swallowed. 

Untaken away, not removed. 2 Cor. Hi. 

Untfken up, not occupied ; not filed. 

Boyle. 

UNTAMABLE, a. That cannot be tamed 
or domesticated; that cannot be reclaimed 
from a wild state. Grew. 
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2. Not to be subdued or reduced to con- 
trol. 

UNTAMED, a. Not reclaimed from wild- 
ness ; not domesticated; not made fa- 
miliar with man ; as, an untamed beast 

2. Not subdued; not brought under con- 
trol ; as, a turbulent, untamed mind. 

Dryien. 

3. Not softened or rendered mild by cul- 
ture ; as, an untamed people. Spenser. 

UNTAN 'GLE, v. t. To disentangle; to 
loose from tangles or intricacy ; as, to an- 
■gL tangle thread. 

Untangle tbit cruel chain. Prior. 

TTNTAN'GLED, pp. Disentangled. 
UNTAN'GLIN<£ ppr. Disentangling. 
UNTARNISHED, a. Not soiled; not tar- 
nished ; not stained ; unblemished ; as, u«- 
tamiehed silk ; untarnished reputation. 
UNTASTED, a. Not tasted; not tried by 
the taste or tongue. 

2. Not enjoyed; ai, uni at ted pleasures. 
UNTASTEFyL, a. Having no taste, being 
without taste. 

UNTASTEFVLLY, adv. Without taste or 
gracefulness , in bad taste. Iir. Rev 
UNTASTING, a. Not tasting, not perceiv- 
ing by flie taste. Smith. 

UNTAUGHT, a. untaut'. Not taught ; not 
instructed ; not educated ; unlettered ; il- 
literate. Dryden 

2. Unskilled , new ; not having use or 
practice. 

A tongue untaught to plead for favor. Shah. 
UNTAX'ED, a. Not taxed, not charged 
with taxes. 

2. Not accused. 

UNTE'ACH, v. t. pret. and px>. untaught. 
To cause to forget or lose wlmt has been 
taught. 

Experience will unteach us. Brown 

UNTE'ACH ABLE, a. That cannot be tauqht 
or instructed ; indocile. Milton. 

UNTE'ACH ABLENESS, ». The quality of j 
not readily receiving instruction; indo- 
•cility. Scott. 

UNTEE'MING, a. Not producing young 
barren. 

UNTEMTERATE, «. Intemperate. [The 
latter it now vied.'] 

UNTKM'PERED, a. Not tempered; not 
duly mixed for use ; not durable or strong. 
UNTEMPT'ED, a. Not tempted ; not tried 
by enticements or persuasions; not in- 
vited by any thing alluring. 
UNTENABLE, a. Not tenable, that can- 
not be held in possession ; as, an untenable 
post or fort Dryden. Clarendon. 

2. That cannot be maintained or supported ; 
not defensible ; as, an untenable doctrine; 
untenable ground in argument 
UNTENANTABLE, a. Not fit for an occu- 
pant ; not in suitable repair or condition 
fir a tenant 

UNTEN 'ANTED, a. Not occupied by a te- 
nant; not inhabit'd. Temple 

UNTEND'ED, a. Not tended ; not having 
any attendant Thornton. 

UNTENDER, a. Not tender; not soft. 

2 Wanting sensibility or affection. Shak. 
UNTEND'ERED, «. Not tendered ; giot of- 
fered ; as, untendered money or tribute. 

Mo*. 

UNTENT*, r. / To bring out of a tent 
[Little usedJ] Shak 
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UNTENTED, o. Not having a medical tent 
applied. Shak. 

UNTER'RIFIED, a. Not terrified; not af- 
frighted ; not daunted. Milton. 

UNTESTED, a. Not tested ; not tried by a 
standard. Adame' Led. 

UNTHANK'ED, a. Not thanked; not re- 
paid with acknowledgments. Dryden. 
2. Not received with thankfulness; as, an 
unthanked reprieve. [Unusual.] Dryden. 
UNTHANK'FyL, a. Not thankful; ungrate- 
ful ; not making acknowledgments for 
good received. 

For he is kind to the unthankful and to tbe 
evil. Luke vl. 

UNTlIANK'FyLLY, adv. Without thanks; 
without a grateful acknowledgment of I 
favors. Boyle. 

UNTHANK'FyLNESS,*. Neglect or omis- 
sion of acknowledgment for good received; 
want of a sense of kindness or benefits ; 
ingratitude. 

Immoderate favor* breed first unthankful- 
nett, and afterwards hate. Hayward. 

[See Tacitus’ Ann. iv. 18.1 
UNTllAW'ED, a. Not thawed; not melted 
or dissolved ; as ice or snow. c Pope. 

UNTHINK', v. t. To dismiss a thought. 

Shak. 

UNTHINK'ING, a. Not thinking; not 
heedful , thoughtless ; inconsiderate ; as, 
unthinking youth. 

2. Not indicating thought or reflection ; as, 
a round unthinking face. Pope. 

UNTIIINK'INGNESS, n. Want of thought 
or reflection; habitual though tlessn ess. 

Halifax. 

UNTHORN'Y, a. Not thorny ; free from 
thornB. Broum. 

UNTHOUGHTFUL, o. unthautful. 

Thoughtless , heedless. Cowley. 

Unthought of not thought of; not regarded, 
not heeded. Shak. 

UNTHREAD, v. t. unthred 1 . To draw or 
take out a thread from ; as, to unthread a 
needle. 

2. To loose. Milton. 

UNTH11E A D'ED, pp. Deprived of a thread 
UNTHRF.AD'ING, ppr. Depriving of a 
thiend. 

UNT11REATENED, a. unthret'ened Not 
threatened , not menaced. K. Charlet. 
UN 'THRIFT, n. A prodigal ; orfc who 
wastes his estate by extravagance. 

Dryden 

UNTHRIFT'ILY, adv. Without frugality. 

Coltier. 

UNTHRIFT'INESS, n. Waste of property 
without necessity or use ; prodigality ; pro- 
fusion. Hayward. 

UNTHRIFTY, a. Prodigal; lavish, pro- 
fUse ; spending property without necessity 
or use. Sidney. 

2. Not thriving ; not gaining property; as, 
an unthrifty firmer. 

3. Not gaming flesh; as, an unthrifty ox. 

4 Not vigorous in growth, as a plant 

UNTHRJ'vING, a, Not thriving; not pros- 
pering in temporal affairs; not gaining 
property. 

UNTliRO'NE, v. t To remove from a 
throne, or from supreme authority ; to de- 
throne. 

UNTIDINESS, n. Want of tidiness or neat- 
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UNTIDY,®. Not tidy; nets 

ready. 

2. Not neatly dressed ; not la mad order. 
UNTI'E, v. t. To loosen, as a knot; ta dis- 
engage the parts that tat m a knot Untie 
the knot. 

2. To unbind ; to free from any fastening; 

as, to untie an iron chain. Walter. 

3. To loosen from coils or convolution ; as, 

snakes untied. Pape. 

4. To loose ; to separate something attach- 
ed; as, to untie the tongue. 

5. To resolve ; to unfold , to dear. Watte. 
UNTFED, pp. Loosed, as a knot; unbound; 

separated, resolved. 

2. a. Not tied ; not bound or gathered m a 
knot; loose. 

3. Not fastened with a knot 

4. Not held by any tie or band. 

UNTIL', prep, [uu and till. Seem] To; 

used of time. 

He and his sons were priests of the tribe of 
Dan, until the day of the captivity. 

Judges xviii. 

2. To; used of dyede. [Ofts.] Spenser. 

3. Preceding a sentence or clause, to ; that 
is, to the event mentioned, or tbe time of 
it; as, until this hour ; until this year. 

The scepter shall not depart from Judah— 
until Shiloh come. Gen. xlix. 

4. To the point or place of. 

In open prospect nothing bounds our eye. 
Until the earth seems join’d unto the sky. 

Dryden. 

5. To the degree that. 

Thou ahalt push Syria, until they be con- 
sumed. 2 Chron. xviii. 

[Note. Until is always the same part of speech 
in fact, and has the same signification. The 
only difference is, that it is followed sometimes 
by a single word denoting time, and in other 
cases by a verb denoting an evejit, or a word 
denoting place or degree The sense is in all 
coses to, and till may be used os its substitute, 
and m modern usage it is most common.] 
UNTI'LE, v. t. To take the tile* from ; to 
uncover by removing tiles. Swift. 

UNTILL'ED, a. Not tilled, not cultivated. 

Mortimer. 

UNTIMDERED, a. Not furnished with 
timber. Shak. 

2. JVot covered with timber trees ; as, un- 
timbered land. 

UNTl'MELY, a. Happening before the usual 
time , as, untimely frost 
2. Happening before the natural time ; pre- 
mature , as, untimely death ; untimely fate. 

Dryden. 

UNTl'MELY, adv. Before the natural time. 

— What is untimely done. Shak. 

UNTINCTURED, a. Not tinctured ; not 
tinged. Goldsmith 

UNTING'ED, a. Not tinged; not stained; 
not discolored ; as, water untmged ; tns- 
tinged beams of light Boyle. 

2. Not infected. Swift. 

UNTl'RABLE, a. That cannot be wearied , 
indefatigable; unwearied. Shak. 

UNTI'RED, a. Not tired ; not exhausted by 
labor. Dryden. 

UNTI'RING, a. Not becoming tired or ex- 
hausted ; as, tmitrmg patience. 
UNTITLED, «. Having no title ; aa, ansns- 
titled tyrant Shak. 

UNTO, prep, a compound of m, [on,] and 
to ; of no use in the language, aa u ex- 
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• no mot* dun to. I do not find it 

1 mother tongue, nor is it over used 

in ponder discourse. It ie found in wri- 
ter* of former time*, but is entirely obeo- 

UNTOLD, «. Hot told; not related; not re- 
vealed. Waller. Dryden. 

2. Not numbered ; as, money « mold, 

UNTOMB, v. U tmtoomf. To disinter. 

Fuller. 

UNTOOTH 'SOME, a. Not pleasant to the 

UNTOUCHED, «. untueh'ed. Not touched ; 
not reached ; not hit Stephen*. 

2. Not moved ; not affected ; as, the heart 
untouched. 

3. Not meddled with ; as, boqk* untouched 
for years. 

UNTOWARD, a. Froward ; perverse ; re- 
fractory • not easily guided or taught. 
Acts ii. 

2. A wkward; ungraceful; as, untoward word*. 

Creech. 

3. Inconvenient ; troublesome ; unmanagea- 
ble ; as, an untoward vow. Hudtbrat. 

UNTOWARDLY, oiir. In a froward or per- 
verse manner : perversely ; ungainly. 

Tillotson. 

UNTO'W ARDLY, a. Awkward; penerse, 
froward Locke 

UNTO' WARDN ESS, n. Awkwardness ; 
frowardneas ; perverseness. Bp. WiUon. 

UNTRA'CE ABLE, «. That cannot be traced 
or followed. South 

UNTRA'CED, a. Not traced; not followed. 

2 . Not marked by footsteps. Denham. 

3. Not marked out. 

UNTRACK/ED, a. Not tracked ; not mark- 
ed by footsteps. 

2. No* followed by the tracks 

UNTRACT'ABLE, a. [L.wtracicbilu.-] Not 
tractable , not yielding to discipline ; stuh- 
bom ; indocile ; ungovernable ; as, an un- 
tractable son. Locke. 

2. Rough; difficult Milton. 

3. Not yielding to the heat or to the ham- 
mer ; as an ore. 

[ Intractable is more generally usod.] 

UNTRACT' ABLEN ESS, n Refractoriness, 
stubbornness ; unwillingness to be go\ em- 
ed, controlled or managed. ^oekr 

UNTRA'DING, a. Not engaged in com- 
merce ; as, an untrading country or city. 

UNTRA'INED, o. Not trained; not disci- 
plined ; not skillful. Milton. 

2. Not educated ; not instructed. 

My wit untrained. Shnk. 

3 . Irregular ; ungovernable ; as, untrained 

hope Herbert. 

UNTRAM'MELED, a. Not trammeled , 
not shackled. Herbert. 

UNTRANSFERABLE, a. That cannot be 
transferred or phased from one to another; 
as, power or right untr confer able. 

UNTRANSFER'RED, a. Not transferred ; 
not conveyed or assigned to another , as, 
tides or rights untranrferred. 

UNTRANSLATABLE, a. Not capable of! 
bring translated. Gray. 

UNTRANSLATED, a. Not translated or 
rendered into another language. 

UNTRANSPA'RENT, a. Not transparent ; 
not diaphanous; opaka; not permeable 

Vo^ *** 
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UNTRANSPOSED, «. m*rmm oW. Not 
transpoaed; having the natural c 


UNTRAV'ELED, a. Not traveled ; not trod- 
den by p— engers ; a*, an untraveled fo- 
rest 

2. Having never teen foreign countries ; as, 
an untrareUd Engtiahman. Addison. 

UNTRAV'ERSEDr «. Not traversed; not 
passed over. 

UNTREAD, v. t. untredf, To tread back ; to 
go back in the same stepa. Shah. 

UNTREASURED, a. untrM'ured. Not 
treasured ; not laid up ; not repoaited. 

Shah. 

UNTRE'ATABLE, e. Not treatable; not 
practicable. [Not used] Decoy of Piety. 
UNTREM'BLING, a. Not trembling or 
shaking , firm ; steady. Montgomery. 
UNTRl'ED, a. Not tried , not attempted. 

MUton. 

2. Not yet experienced; as, untried suffer- 
ing*. 

3 Not having passed trial ; not beard and 
determined in law. The cause remains 
untried. 

UNffTlIM'MED, o. Not trimmed; not pru- 
ned ; not dressed ; not put in order. 
UNTRI'UMPIIABLE, o. That admits no 
triumph. [ Barbarou* and not used. 1 

Hudibrat. 

UNTRUUMPHED, a. Not triumphed over. 
UNTROI)', \ a. Not having been trod; 
UNTltOIVDKN, / not passed over; not 
marked by the feet. Milton. Addison. 
UN TROLLED, a. Not boiled ; not rolled 
ulong Dry den. 

UNTROUBLED, a. untruWled. Not trou- 
bled , not disturbed b) care, sorrow or bu- 
siness , free from trouble. Shah. 

2. Not agitated , not ruffled ; not confiisud; 
free froui passion , as, an untroubled mind. 

Milton. 

3. Not agitated ; not moved ; as, an untrou- 
bled lnke 

'1 Not disturbed or interrupted in the natu- 
ral course , as, untroubled nature. Spenser. 
5. Not foul , not turbid ; clear ; as, an un- 
troubled stream. 

UNTROUB'LKDNESS, »». State of being 
free from trouble ; unconcern. [Not usedj 
Hammond. 

UNTRUE, a. Not true ; false ; contrary to 
the fact. The story is untrue. 

2. Not faithful to another ; not fulfilling the 

duties of a husband, wife, vassal, ic. ; 
false, disloyal. Dryden. 

3. Inconstant; as a lover. 

UNTRU'LY, adv. Not truly; falsely; not 

according to reality. 

UNTRUSS', e. t. To untie or unfasten; to 
loose from a truss ; to let out. Dryden. 
UNTRUSS'ED, a. Not trussed ; not tied up. 
UNTRUST'IN ESS, n . Unfaithfulness !n the 
discharge of a trust. j 

UNTRUSTTf, a. Not trusty; not worthy of 
confidence; unfeithfol. 

UNTRUTH, a. Contrariety to truth ; Use- 
hood. 

2. Want of veracity. Sandy*. 

3. Treachery ; want of fidelity. [06s.] Shale. 

4. False assertion. 

No untruth can possibly araB thepatra* and 
defender tong. “ 1 
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UNTUCK'RRED, a! Having?* taeker; as, 
an untuciered neck. ' JJt ~ 

UNTENABLE, «. Hot 1 



2. Not oanahla of makinsr music. 

3. Not capable of being tuned or brought to 
tbs proper pitch. 

UNTUNE, v. L To make incapable of har- 
mony. 

Untune that string. 

2. To disorder. 

Untun’d and Jarring a 
UNTVRN'ED, «T Not 
■tone unturned. 

UNTUTORED, o. Uninetructad; u 
as, untutored infancy. 

UNTWINE, e. t. To untwist Waller. 

2. To open; to disentangle. Bacon. 

3. To separate, as that whioh winds or 

cllgni. AtCfUMu 

UNTWIST', v. /. To separate and open, as 
threads twisted ; or to turn back that 
which is twisted. 

2. To open ; to disentangle ; as intricacy. 
UNTY. See UNTIE. 

UNU'NIFORM, a. Not uniform ; wanting 
uniformity. [Inttle need.] 

UNUPHELD', a. Not upheld ; not sustained. 

Pollok. 

UNURtVED, a. Not urged ; not pressed with 
solicitation. Shak. 

UNUSED, a, * as s. Not put to use ; not em- 
ployed. 

2. That has never been used. 

3. Not accustomed; as, hands unused to la- 
bor ; hearts unused to deceit. 

UNU'SKFIJL, a. Useless ; serving no good 
purpose. Pimps. 

UNUSUAL, a. s as s. Not usual ; not com- 
mon ; rare ; as, an unusual season ; a per- 
son of unusual graces or erudition. 
UNU'SUALLY, adv. * ass. Not commonly ; 
not frequently ; randy. This summor, 

J 828, has been unusually rainy. 
UNU'.HUALNKSS, n. s as s. Uncommon- 
ness , infrequency ; rareness of octrur- 
ronce. Broome. 

UNUTTERABLE, a. That cannot be ut- 
tered or expressed ; ineffable ; inexpresai- 
ble ; as, unutterable anguish ; unutterable 
joy 

UN V A'l L, 1 . 1. To remove a veil from ; to 
uncover; to disclose to view. She un- 
railed her face. 

UN V A'l LED, a. Stripped of a vail; disclosed. 
UNVA'TLING, a Removing a vail from; 

uncovering ; disclosing. 

INVALUABLE, a. Being above price , 
invaluable. [But invaluable is the word 
now used,] 

UNVALUED, a. Not valued ; not priaed ; 
neglected. Shak . 

2. Inestimable ; not to be valued. Shak. 

3. Not estimated; not having the value 
set. 

UNVAN'QUISHABLE, a. That cannot be 
conquered. Bp. Xing, 

UNV AN'QUISHED, «. Not eoometwd; 

not overcome. MBtan, 

UN VARIABLE, a. Mat variable; not 
changeable or alterable. [But invariable 
is the word now used.] 

UNVARIED, a. Not varied; Ml altered; 
not diverrified. 

IK 
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UN VATtlEG ATED, a. Not variegated ; 
not diversified. 

UNV'aRNISHED, a. Not overlaid with 
varnish. 

2. Not artificially colored or adorned; not 
artfully embellished ; plain. 

1 will a round u» varnish’d tale deliver. 

Shaft. 

UNVARYING, a. Not altering ; not liable 
to change ; uniform. Locke. 

UNVEIL. See UNVAIL. 

gJNVEILEDLY, adv. Plainly; without dis- 
xi dbgdse. {Little used.'] 
V^HRN'ERABLE, a. Not venerable ; not 
nMpfthy of veneration. Shah. 

UNVENTILATED, a. Not fanned by the 
wind, not purified by a free current of 
air. 

UNVERDANT, a. Not verdant; not green; 
having no verdure. Congreve 

UNVER'ITABLE, «. Not true. [ Not tn 
use."] Brown. 

UNVERS'ED, a. Not skilled ; not versed , 
unacquainted ; as, unversed in spinning. 

lllackmore. 

UNVEX'ED, a. Not vexed, not troubled, 
not disturbed or irritated. Dryden. 

UNVPOLATED, o Not violated; not in- 
jured ; as, immolated honor. 

2. Not broken ; not transgressed ; as, laws 
unvwlated. 

UNVIRTUOUS, o. Not virtuous; desti- 
tute of virtue. Shaft. 

UNVIS'ARD, v. 1 . 1 as ». To unmask. 

MUtou. 

UNVIS'ITED, a. s as * Not visited, not 
resorted to ; not frequented. 

UNVJTAL, a. Not Altai, not affecting life 
Med Repos. 

UNVFTIATED, \ a. Not vitiated; not 

UNVP'CIATED, / corrupted. 

B Jonson 

UNVERIFIED, a. Not vitnfied; not con- 
verted into glass. 

UNVOL'ATILIZED, a. Not volatilized. 

. Atkin. 

UNVOTE, v. t. To contravene by vote a 
former vote ; to annul a former vote. 

Burke 

UNVOW'ELED, o. Having no vowels. 

Skinner. 

UNVOY'AOEABLE, a. Not to be navi- 
gated or passed over on a fluid. [Not 
used.] Milton. 

UNVUL'GAR, o. Not common B. Jonson. 

UN VULNERABLE, a. Not vulnerable, 
that cannot be wounded. [ Invulnerable 
is mostly used.] 

Unwatted on, not attended. 

UNWA'KENED, a. Not awakened, not 
roused from sleep or stupidity. 

UNWALL'F.D, a Not surrounded, fortified 
or supported by a wall. Knofles. 

UNWA'RES, adv. Unexpectedly [For this, 
unawares is used ] 

UNWA'RILY, ado. Without vigilance and 
caution; heedlessly. Dtgbg 

UN W A'RIN ESS, n. Want of vigilance , 
want of caution ; carelessness , heedless- 
ness Spectator. 

UN WARLIKE, a. [See War.] No* fit for 
war ; not used to war ; not military. 

Waller. 

UNWARM'ED, a. [See Warm.] Not warm- 
ed. 


2. Not excited; not animated. Addison. 

UNWARN'ED, a. [See Warn.] Not cau- 
tioned ; 'not previously admonished of 
danger. Locke . 

UNWARI* v. t. [See Warp.] To reduce 
back what is warped. Evelyn. 

UN WARP'ED, o. Not warped ; not biased; 
not turned from the true direction; im- 
partial. Thomson. 

UNWARFING, a. Not bending; unyield- 
ing ; not deviating. Dwight. 

UNWARRANTABLE, a. Not defensible; 
not vindicable ; not justifiable ; illegal ; 
unjust; improper . South. 

UNWARRANTABLY, adv. In a manner 
that cannot be justified. Wake. 

UNWARRANTED, a. Not warranted; 
not authorized. 

2. Not ascertained; not assured or certain. 

3. Not covenanted to be good, sound, or 
of a certain quality ; as, an unwarranted 
horse. 

UNWARY, a. Not vigilant against danger; 
not cautious ; unguarded , precipitate. 

Locke. Dryden. 

2. Unexpected. [Ohs.] 

UNWASH'£D,\ a. Not washed;* not 

UNWASH'EN,/ cleansed by water. 
Matth xv. 

UN WASTED, a. Not lost by extravagance 
or negligence, not lavished away; not 
dissipated. 

2. Not consumed by time or violence. 

3. Not lost by exhaustion, evaporation or 
other means. 

UNWASTING, a. Not growing less; not 
dceaying. Pope. 

UNWATERED, a. [See Water.] Not wa 
tcred ; dry. Pope 

UN WA'YED, a. Not used to travel. [Bad 
and not used.] Suckling. 

UN WEAKENED, a. Not weakened ; not 
enfeebled Boyle 

UN WEALTHY, a. unwelth'y. Not wealthy. 

Langhorne. 

UNWEAPONED, a. unwep'nd Not fur- 
nished with weapons or offensive arms. 

Baletgh 

UNWF.ARIABLE, a. That cannot be 
weaned , indefatigable. [Little used.] 

Hooker. 

UNWEARIED, a. Not tired; not fatigued. 

Dryden. 

2 Indefatigable ; continual ; that does not 
tire or sink under fatigue ; as, unwearied 
perseverance Rogers. 

UN WEARIEDLY, ado. Without tiring or 
sinking under fatigue. 

UNWEARIEDNESS, n. State of being 
unwearied. Baxter. 

| UN WEARY, a. Not weary , not tired. 

UNWEARY, v. t. To refresh after fatigue 
Temple 

UNWED', a. Unmarried. Shah. 

UNWED'DED, a. Unmarried, remaining 
single. 

UNWED6EABLE, a. unwedfable. Not to 
be split with wedges. [Barbarous and not 
used] Shak. 

UN WEE'DED, a. Not weeded; not clear- 
ed of weeds. Shak. 

UNWEE'PED. See UNWEPT. 

UNWEETING, a. [Sec Weet and Wit.] 
Ignorant; unknowing. [06*.] Spenser. 
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UNWEETINGLT.a*. Ignorantly. [ObJ 
Spenser. 

UN WEIGHED, a. Not weighed ; not har- 
ing the weight ascertained. 

Solomon left all the vessels tameighei. 

1 Kings vil. 

2. Not deliberately considered and ex- 
amined ; as, to leave arguments or testi- 
mony vnweujhed. 

3. Not considerate; negligent; as, words 

unweighed. Pope. 

UN WEIGHING, a. Inconsiderate; thonght- 
lese. Shot. 

UNWEL'COME, a. Not welcome; not 
gratefbl; not pleasing; not well received; 
as, unwelcome news ; an unwelcome guest. 

UNWELL, a. Not well ; indisposed ; not 
in good health. [It expresses less than 
sick.] 

UNWELLNESS, n. State of being indis- 
posed. [Afof in use.] Chesterfield. 

UNWEPT 1 , a. Not lamented; not mourn- 
ed, The profligate lives despised, and 
dies unwept. 

UNWET', a. Not wet or moist. Dryden. 

UNWHIP'PED, \ a. Not whipped; notcor- 

UNWHIPT', / rected with the rod. 

Pope. 

UNWHO'LE, a. [See Whole.] Not sound; 
infirm. [iYof tn use.] 

UNWHO'LESOME, a. Not wholesome; 
unfavorable to health , insalubrious ; as, 
unwholesome air or food Bacon. 

2 Pernicious ; as, unwholesome advice. 

UNWIIO'LESftMENESS, n. Insalubrity; 
Btate or quality of being injurious or 
noxious to health, as, the unwholesome- 
ness of a climate. 

UNWIE'LDILY, adv. Heavily; with difli- 
culty. Dryden. 

UNWIE'LDINESS, n. Heaviness ; diffi- 
culty of being moved ; as, the unwieldiness 
of a corpulent body Donne. 

UNWIE'LDY, a. That is moved with dif- 
ficulty , unmanageable , bulky ; ponde- 
rous ; as, an unwieldy bulk ; an unwieldy 
rock. 

UNWILL'ED, a. Not willed; not produced 
by the will. 

UNWILLING, a. Not willing; loth ; disin- 
clined, reluctant; as, an unwilling servant. 

UNWILLINGLY, adv. Not with good will; 
not cheerfullj , reluctantly. 

UNWILLINGNESS, n. Lothness; disin- 
clination; reluctance. 

UNWIND, v. t pret. and pp. unwound. To 
wind off, to loose or separate what is 
wound or convolved, as, to unwind thread 
or a ball. 

2. To disentangle. Hooker. 

UNWIND, v. t. To admit evolution. 

Mortimer. 

UNWI'PED, a. Not cleaned by rubbing. 

UNWl'SE, a. s as *. Not wise ; not choos- 
ing the best meanB for the end ; defective 
in wisdom; as, an unwise man; tmiciM 

2. j/ot dictated by wisdom ; not adapted to 
the end , as, unwise measures. 

UNWI'SELY, adv. Not wisely; not pru- 
dently; as, unwisely rigid; unwisely stu- 
dious. 

UN WISH', v. t. To wish that which is, not 
to be. [Afoi ** use.] Shak. 
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UNWISHED, «. Not wished; aoi sought; 
Hot desired, Pope. 

UN WISP, m. Not known. [06*.] Spenser. 

UNWIT, r. & To deprive of under* tend- 
ing. [Not m toe.] Shak. 

UNWITlHDRAW'lNG, o. Not withdraw- 
ing ; continually liberal. Milton. 

UNWITH'ERED, a. Not withered or fa- 
ded. , 

UNWITH'ERING, a. Not liable to wither 
or fade. Cotoper. 

UNWITHSTQQI V, a. Not oppoeed 

Philips. 

UNWITNESSED, a. Not witnessed ; hot 
attested by witnesses : wanting testimony. 

UNWITTILY, ado. Without wtt Couiey. 

UNWITTINGLY, ado. Without know- 
ledge or consciousness ; ignorantly ; as, he 
has unwittingly injured himself, or his 
neighbor. 

UN WITTY, a. Not witty; destitute of 
wit. Shenstone. 

UNWI'VED, a. Having no wife. [Not 
need.] Selden. 

UN WOMAN, v. t. To deprive of the quali- 
ties of a woman. Sandys 

UNWOMANLY, a. Unbecoming a woman. 

UNWONTED,®. Unaccustomed; unused; 
not made familiar by practice , as, a child 
unwonted to strangers ; sea calves un- 
wonted to fresh water. Mag 

2. Uncommon ; unusual , infrequent ; rare , 
as, an unwonted meteor; unwonted changes. 

Dry den. 

UNWONTEDNESS, a. UucommonnesH , 
rareness. Taylor. 

UN WOOED, a. Not wooed ; not courted. 

Shak. 

UNWORKING, o. Living without labor. 

Locke 

UNWORMED, a Notwormed. [Not need.} 
lieaum. 

UNWORN, a. Not worn; not impaired. 

Young. 

UN WORSHIPED, a. Not worshiped , not 
adored. MUton 

UNWORSHIPING, a. Not worshiping; 
habitually neglecting the worship of God 
J. M. Matthew *. 

UNWORTHILY, adv. [See Worthy and 
Worth.'] 

Not according to desert, without* due re- 
gard to merit; as, to treat a man unwor- 
thily. 

UN WORTHINESS, n Want of worth or 
merit. 

UNWORTHY, a. Not deserving ; followed 
by of As sinners, we are utterly un wor- 
thy of the divine favor. 

2. Not deserving ; want 


UNWRAP, *. t. To what is wr a pped 
or folded. 

UNWRE'ATH, v. <. To untwist or untwine. 

UNWRJN'KLE, p. L To reduce wrinkle*,’ 
to smooth. Anacharsis, 

UNWRITINO*. Not writing; uot as- 
suming the oaMjapter of an author ; as, an 
unwritmg dtisevA 

UNWRITTEN, «. mritn. Not written ; 
not reduced to wriHg ; verbal. 

2. Blank ; containing no writing. South. 
Unwritten doctrines, in religion, are such as 
have been handed down by word of mouth , 
oral or traditional doctrine* 

Unwritten lam, are such as have been de- 
livered down by tradition or in aongs. 
Such were the laws of the early nations of 
Europe. 

The unwritten law t of England and of the 
United States, called common law, are such 
as have not the authority of statutes, not 
having originated from any legislative 
act, or originating from some act uot now 
extant These laws are now contaiued 
m the reports of judicial decisions. 
l T {i WROUGHT, o. unrand. Not labored ; 
not manufactured, not reduced to duo 
form Dryden. 

UN WRUNG, a. wrung*. Not pinched. 

Shak . 

UNYIE'LDED, a. Not yielded ; not con- 
ceded , not given up. Dryden 

UNYIE'LDING, a. Not yielding to force 
or persuasion , unbending, unphant; stiff, 
firm , obstinate. Med. flepot 

2 Not giving place Thornton 

UNYO'KJi, v t. To loose from a yoke; to 

free from a yoke 

Unyoke the stcen.. Shak 

2. To part ; to disjoin. Shak. 

UNYO'KED, pp Flood from the yoke. 

2. a. Not having wom the yoke Dryden. 

3 Licentious; unrestrained. Shak 
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14. In order. He drew up hi* regiment 

15. Fran younger to eMMiryaamj **> from 
hit youth up. 

Up and down, from OM plan *o a no th er ; 
hero and there. 

2. From one state or petition to another ; 
backwards and forward*. 

Up to, to an equal highth with; as, up to the 
chin in water. 

2. To a degree or point adequate. Lift up 
to the principles professed. 

Up with, raise ; lift; as, up with the fist; up 
with the timber. 

Up is much used to modify the aetMBB^ 
pressed by verbs. It is very oftefl^^Ht 
and necessary, very often uaolom. mOftKr' 
To hear up, to sustain. 

To go up, to ascend. 

To l ft up, to raise. 

To get up, to rise from bed or a seat. 

To bind up, to bind together. 

To blow up, to inflate; to distend; toinflame. 
To grow up, to grow to maturity. 

Up stream, from the mouth towards the head 
of a stream; against the stream; hence 
up is in a direction towards the head of a 
stream or river; aa, up the country. 

Up eonnd, in the direction from the sea; op- 
posed to down sound, that is, in the direc- 
tion of the ebb tide. 

Up is used elliptieally for get up, expressing 
a command or exhortation. 

Up, let iu be going. Judges six. 

UP, prep. From a Towor to a higher place. 

Go up the hill. Macon. 

UPBEAR, v. t. pret. unbore ; pp. upborne. 


2. Not deserving ; wanting merit. Receive 
your unworthy son into favor. One great 
evil of government is that unworthy men 
are elected or appointed to fill important 
offices. 

3. Unbecoming ; vile ; base ; as, unworthy 

usage or treatment. Dryden 

4. Not suitable ; inadequate. This opinion 
is unworthy of its author. 

UNWOUND',^, of Wind. Wound off, un- 
twisted. Mortimer. 

UN WOUNDED, a. Not wounded; not 
hurt; not injured in body , as, unbounded 
enemies. MUton. 

2. Not hurt; not offended; as, umoounded 
ears. Pope. 


H Licentious; unrestrained. Shak 

UNYO'KING, pp/ Freeing from the yoke. 
UN ZONED, ». Not bound with a girdle , 
as, an unzom d bosom. Prior. 

l'P, adv [Sax up, upp, 0. aw/; 1). & Dan. 
op , Sw. »//». 1 

1 Aloft , on high. 

Rut up or down — • Milton. 

2 Out of bed. He is not up. Shak 
3. Having risen from a seat. 

* Sir Roger was up, Addtttm. 

i. From a state of concealment or discuin- 
biture. 

5. In a state of being built. 

Up with my tent. Shak 

0. Above the horizon. The sun u up 

7. To astute of excitement. Ho wanwrought 
up to a rage. 

8. To a state of advance or proficiency. 

— Till we have wrought our»eUes up to this 
degree of Christian tndilh react. jitter bury 

9. In a state of elevation or exaltation. 

Those that mere up, kept others low. 

Spentcr 

10. In a state of climbing or ascending. We 
went up to the city or town. 

11. In a state of insurrection. 

The gentle archbishop of York Is up. Shak. 
My soul h up in arm*. Dryden, 

12. In a state of being increased or raised. 
The river is up ; the flood is up. Dryden 

13. In a state of approaching ; as, up comes 

a fox. V Estrange. 


[up and bear. See Bear.] 

1. To raise aloft; to lift; to olevate. MUton. 

2. To sustain aloft ; to support in an ele- 
vated situation. 

Upborne they fly. Pope. 

3. To support ; to sustain. Spenser. 

UPBIN1), r. t. To bind up. Collins. 

UPBLrtW, v. t To blow up. [Not used.] 

Spenser . 

UPBRA'II), r t. [Sax. upgebpeban, to re- 
prom li , jclipiehuii, to roast, to dilate or 
extend, to draw, as a sword ; hjieban, to 
brawl , Dan. bebrejder , to upbraid.] 

'l. To charge with something wrong or dis- 
graceful , to reproach ; to cast in the teeth ; 
followed by with or for, before the thing 
imputed ; as, to upbraid a man for hia fol- 
ly or his intemiierance. 

Yet do not 

Upbraid us with our distress. Shak. 

lie upbraided them with their unbelief. 

Matth. xvi. 

[The use of to and of, after upbraid,— nn 
to upbraid a man of his gain by iniquity, 
to upbraid to a man his evil pr&tices,-— baa 
been long discontinued.] 

2. To reproach ; to chide. 

Clod who giveth to alt men liberally, and up- 
brmdeth not. James I 

3. 'To reprove with severity. 

Thrn he began to upt/ruid the ritlea wherein 
most of his mighty works were done — 

Mat*, si. 

4. To bring reproach on, Addison 

How much doth thy kindness upbraid my 

wickedness I Sidney. 

5. » To treat with contempt [06*.] Spenser. 
UPBRA IDED, pp. Charged with some- 
thing wrong or dlagraetftil; reproached; 
reproved. 
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UPBRATDER, w. One who upbraids or re- 

uffiStATDING, ppr. Accusing ; cuting in 
the teeth ; reprwliching; reproving. 
UPBRAIDING, ». A charging with some- 
thing wrong or dismoafol ; the act of re- 
proaching or reproving. 

I have too long borne 

Tour blunt upbraiding/. Shak. 

2. The reproaches or accusations of con- 
science. 

UPBRAY, for Upbraid, to shame, is not in 
use. Spenser. 

UMROUGHT, a. upbravt 1 . Brought up ; 

. Sfceatod. {Not in use.] Spenser. 

UP*€A8T, a. Cast up ; a term in bowing. 

2. Thrown upwards; as, with upcast eyes. 

Dry den. 

UP*€AST, ft. In bowling, a cast ; a throw. 

Shak. 

UPDRAW', t». t. To draw up. [Not in me.'] 
Milton. 

UPGATH'ER, e. t. To contract. [Not in 
titej Spenser. 

UPGKOW, v. i. To grow up. [Not in 
use.] Milton. 

UP'HAND, a. Lifted by the hand. Moxon. 
UPHE'AVE, r. t. To heave or lift up. 
UPHELD', pret. and pp. of Uphold. Sus- 
tained : supported. 

UP'HILL, a. Difficult, like the act of as- 
cending a hill ; as, uphill labor Clarissa. 
UPHOARD, v. t To hoard up. [Not used.] 
Spenser. Shak. 
UPHELD, v. t. pret. andpp. upheld. [Up- 
holden is obsolete.] 

1. To lift on high ; to elevate. Dryden. 

2. To support; to sustain; to keep from 
falling or slipping. 

Honor shall uphold the humble m spirit. 

Prov. xxix. 

3. To keep from declension. Atterbury. 

4. To support in any state. Raleigh 

fl To continue ; to maintain. Hooker. 
fi To kero fVom being loBt. 

Faulconbridge, 

fn spite of spite, alone upholds the day. 

Shah. 

7. To continue without failing. Holder. 

8. To continue m being. HakeudU. 

UPHOLDER, it. Ond that upholds ; a sup- 
porter ; a defender ; a sustainer. 

Swift. Hale. 

2. An undertaker, one who provides for 
funerals. Gay. 

UPHOLSTERER, «. [from up and hold.] 
One who fomishes houses with beds, cur- 
tains and the like. Pope. 

UPHOLSTERY, «, Furniture supplied by 
upholsterers. 

UPTjAND, n. [«p and land.] Highland; 
ground elevated above the meadows and 
intervals which lie on the banks of rivers, 
near the sea, or between hills ; land which 
is generally dry. It is opposed to mea- 
dow, marsh, swamp, interval, &c. Up- 
lands are particularly valuable as affording 
pasture for sheep. 

UP'LAND, a. Higher in situation ; being 
on upland ; as, upland inhabitants. 

2. Pertaining to uplands; as, upland pas- 
turage. * 

UPLAND'ISH, a. Pertaining to upland* ; 
dwelling on high lands or mountains. 

Chapman . 


UPLAHT, v. t. To lay up ; to hoard, [Not 

in m j 

UPLE'AD, e. U To lead upwards. Miiton. 
UPLEIF, pp. Led upwards. 

UPLIFT," t. To raise iloM to raise; to 
elevate ; as, to uplift the anm; It is chiefly 
used ia the participle; j& uplifted ayes; 
uplifted arms. jdT Milton. Swift. 
UPLIFTED, pp. B^pTBlgh; lifted; ele- 
vated. 

UPLOQK', v. t . Ti 


2. Superior fas w* or dignity; oz,t he u ppe r 
house of a legislature. 


Upper hand, advantage ; 

Upper-works, in a ahip, the parts above 
water when the ship is p r o pe rt y bobflfeed 
for a voyage ; or tint put which is above 
the main wale. Cge^ 

UPPERMOST, a. [suporL; upper and* 
most.] 

1. Highest in place; as, the uppermost seats. 

2. Highest in power or authority. 

Whatever Action happens to be uppermost — 

Swift. 

3. Predominant; moet powerfol. Dryden. 

UPRA'ISE, v. t. ssjsh. [ftp and raise.] To 

raise; to lift np. Milton. 

UPRE'AR, 1 . 1. [up and rear.] To rear up; 
to raise. Oay. 

UPRIGHT, a. npri'te or up'rite. [up and 
right. This word is marked in boolcs with 
the accent on the first syllable. But it is 
frequently pronounced with the accent on 
the second, and the aeoent on the first sylla- 
ble of its derivatives is inadmissible.] 

1. Erect ; perpendicular to the plane of the 
horizon ; as, an upright tree ; an upright 
post. Among meehanies, plumb. 

2. Erected ; pricked up , shooting directly 
from the body. 

All have their ears upright — Spenser. 

With chatt’ring teeth and bristling hair up- 
right. Dryden. 

3. Honest ; juBt ; adhering to rectitude in 
all social intercourse; not deviating from 
correct moral principles; as, an upright 
man. Job i. 

4. Conformable to moral rectitude. 

Conscience rewards upright conduct with 

pleasure. J. M. Mason. 

UPRIGHT, «. In architecture, a represen- 
tation or draught of the front of a building ; 
called also an elevation, or orthography. 

Cyc. 

2. Something standing erect or perpendi- 
cular. 

UPRIGHTLY, ado. In a direction perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the horizon ; m an 
erect position. 

2. Honestly , with strict observance of rec- 
titude ; as, to live uprightly. Dryden. 

He that walketh uprightly , walketh surclj 
- Prov. x 

UPRIGHTNESS, ». Perpendicular erec- 
tion. Waller. 

2. Honesty ; integrity in principle or prac- 
tice ; conformity to rectitude and justice in 
social dealings. 

The truly upright man is inflexible in his up- 
rightness. Atterbury. 

UPRl'SE, v. i. s as x. pret. uprose ; pp. up- 
risen. To rise from bed or from a seat 

V prose the virgin with the morning light 

Pope. 

2. To ascend above the horizon. 

Uprose the sun. Cowley. 

3. To ascend, as a hill. [06s.] Shak. 

UPRl'SE, ft. A rising; appearance above 

the horizon, f Ohs .] Shak. 

UPRI'SING, ppr. Rjsing; ascending. 

UPRI'SING, ft. The act of rising. 

Thou knowestmy down-sitting and mine up- 
rising. Pt. cxxxix. 

UP'RoAR, ft. [D. oproer; G. aufruhr ; mf, 
up, and ruhren, to stir, to beat, D. roeren, 
Sw. rora. In versa it is sometimes accent- 
ed on the second syllable.] 


km is above 

C \ ww 


np. [Not in use.] 


UP'MOST, a. [dp and most.] Highest; top- 
most [Little used. We generally use 
uppermost .} Dryden. 

UPON', prep. [Sax. uyan, upon or uye. This 
is probably up and on ; the Sax. ure being 
the G. auf, up.] On. Upon has the sense 
of on, and might perhaps be wholly dis- 
pensed with. 

1. Resting or being on the top or surface ; 
a% being upon a hill, or upon a rock ; upon 
a field ; upon actable ; upon a river ; upon 
the altar ; upon the root He has his coat 


upon his back ; his hat is upon his head. 

2. In a state of resting or dependence; as, 
upon this condition ; he will contract vjith 


you upon these terms. Upon our repent- 
ance wu hope to be forgiven. 

3. Denoting resting, as a burden. Impose 
upon yourself this task. 

4. In the direction or part of ; as, upon the 
right hand. 

5. lteluting to. They are now engaged upon 
the affairs of the bank. 

6. In consideration of; as, upon the whole 

matter. Dryden. 

7. Near to ; as, a village upon the Thames. 

8. With, or having received. He came upon 
sgi hour’s warning. 

9. On the occasion of; engaged in for the 
execution of. He sent me officer upon a 
bold enterprise. 

10. In ; during the time of, as, upon tho 
seventh day ; upon the first of January. 

11. Noting security, as, to borrow money 
upon lands, or upon mortgage. 

12. Noting approach or attack. 

The Philistines be upon thee, Samson. 

Judges xvi. 

13. Noting exposure or incurring some dan- 

S er or loss You do this upon pain of 
eatli, or upon the penalttes of the law. 

14. At the tunc of, on occasion of. What 
was their conduct upon this event ? 

1C. By inference from, or pursuing a cortain 
supposition. Upon liU principles, we can 
have no stable government. 

16. Engaged in. What is lie upon f Locke. 
17. Having a particular manner. The horse 
is now upon a hard trot. Dryden. 

18. Resting or standing, os on a condition. 
He is put upon his good behavior. 

19. Noting means of subsistence or support. 
Cnttlt live upon grass. 

20. Noting dependence for subsistence; as, 
paupers come upon the parish or town. 

To take upon, to assume. 

To assume upon, in iqtc, to promise ; to un- 
dertake. 

UP'PER, a. [comp, from up.] Higher in 
place ; as, the upper lip; the upper side of 
a thing. An upper story is a higher one , 
the upper story is the highest So the up- 
per deck of a ship. 
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GTOattunmlt; rloksstilmrtm n mrdactae; i UFWHIRI/, v. t T* «4» wpmr& in « 
bustle and slamor. ! w!Ma* dbwtfin. 

The Jew whebettmsdaos. ss t ettfesrity UPWIND, ».<, fry sa n d tato* ] To wind np. 


teada and efamor. 

Tbs Jam who bettered aos— set all fee shy 
in aa i iproer. Acts xvii. 

Horror thus pcenll’d. 

And wild y wr. PM%s. 

UPROAR, v. A To throw into co nfusion . 

f JVol M MSS.] 

UrROLL, 9. A [«p and rofl.] To roll up. 

Milton. 

UPROOT*, «. A f up and roaA] To root up ; 
to tear up by the roota; aa, to uproot the 
hills or trees. Dryden. 

UFROUSE, f. A upreun. Op end rota*. j To 
rouse from sleep j to awake. Skak. 

UPSET*, e. A [«p and set.] To overturn ; 

to overthrow ; to ovanet; aa a oanriage. 
UP*SHOT, n. [mo and sAeA] Final issue ; 
conclusion; and; as, the upskot of the 


URAN-GU8*M 
uran-misa; mm 
VHANITE, 


Spenser, 
n. An ere of uranhtm j 
w. 

t aw i e» Aoj^hate of 
Ham* yellow gold 


V Ml 

L To praea; to pmh; to drift j totaapel; 
to apriy faros tot in rittast any m*4** 
And (rest IsAUles erys the Raja* ft* 

mpMth 

2. Topreas the asind or will: to fMtotff 
motives, arguments; ptmuaston or fa w pfl^ 

tunhy. 

My brother 

DM wgt me in Ms aet Shah. 


sometimes of 3. To provoke ; to exasperate, 
don It occur* Urge not my fethar’s anger, 
lisma, ia im< *• To fellow dose; to impel. 


" 'Zfb. jPAiSyM. 4. To labor vehemently; to prose JB 
kttdeeA] To overturn; fa fan nd la fa eagerness. 

’IS*?!? **»• states, e s y at ti torifwpaBt, and pul- Tbrough the thick dsserts hsadioog wfdj Us 

indsAeA] Fuuliwe; Teml«T^ Et. m ««■«• IV- 

as, the upskot of the VRANITCC, a. Pertaining to uranite, or To press; as, to arpe an argument ; to 


dffe. Phillips. 
itovroinrtht, hi 


oompact, nndpul- 
r. Oct Nat. Hut.\ 


Here is the upskot and result at all, Burnet. 
Upside down, the upper part undermost. As 
a phrase, this denotes in oonfesion ; in 
complete disorder. South, 

UP'SPRING, h. [up and spring.] An up- 
start. [Not in umJ Skak. 

UPSPRING', v. i. To spring up. [Not in 
use.'] SackoiUe 

UPSTAND', v . «. To be erected. [Ntoowd] 
May 

UPSTART, 9. i. [up and start.] To start 
or spring up suddenly. Dry den. 

UP'START, a. One that suddenly rises from 
low life to wealth, power or honor. 

Spenser. 

2. Something that springs up suddenly. 

Milton. Bacon. 
UP'START, o. Suddenly raised. Skak. 
UPSTA'Y, r. t. [up and stay.] To sustain ; 

to support Mdton. 

UPSWARM', «. t. [See Aram.] To raise 
in a swarm. [Mrt in use.] Skak. 

UPTA'KE, v t. [up and take.] To take into 
the hand. [M»< in wee.] Spenser. 

UPTEAR, v. t. [ap and tear.] To tear up. 

Milton. 

UPTRA'IN, v. t. [ up and Irma.] To train 
up , to educate. [iVot in use.] Spenser. 
UPTURN', e.'A [wp and tarn.] To turn up; 
to throw up, as, to upturn the ground in 
plowing. Milton. Pope. 

UPWARD, a. [«p and ward. Sax. peajib, 
L. versus ] 

Directed to a higher place; as, with upward 
eye ; with upward speed. Dry den. Prior. 
UPWARD, «. The top. [Not in wse^ 

UP* WARD, \ ado. Toward a higher place ’ 
UP' WARDS , ) opposed to downward. 

Upward I lift my eye. Watts 

2. Toward heaven and God. 

Looking Inward, we are struck dumb j look- 
ing upward, we apeak and prevail. Booker 

3. With respect to the higher part. 

Upward man, 

Downward Ash. Milton. 

4. More than, indefinitely. Upwards of ten 
years have elapsed ; upwards of a hundred 
men were present 

5. Toward the source. Trace the stream ’ 
up wards. 

And trace the nuns upwards to their spring. 

UPWHIRL, «. I upwkurl 1 . [up and «A*Tj 1 
To rise upwards to a whin; to whirl up- 


resembling it 

URA'NIUM, *. [Or. softsof, beacon, or a 
planet so called!] 


urge a petition . to urge the necessity of a 
case. 

7. To importune; to solicit earnestly. Ha 


A metal discovored in 1 78f*by Klaproth, in "reed his son to withdraw, 
the mineral called pechblend. It is ncea- T« apply forcibly ; as, to Nips on ore 
sionally found native in uran-ocher and mrith intense heat 

uran-miem ; but more generally it is ob- URGE, v. A To Dress forward; as, ho strives 
taiaed from pechblend, in which it exists to ,tr 9 e upward. 

with iron, copper, lead, and sometimes UR G 'JED, pp. Prosied; impelled; impor- 
with arsenic, cobalt and sink. Henry. tuned. 

URAN-O'CHER, n. Pechblend, an ore of URG'ENCY, «. Pressure; importuniW; 
uranium, containing the metal in an oxv- earnest solicitation; as, the urgency of a 

request 


uranium, containing the metal in an oxy- earnest soueiiauon; as, tne urgency or u 
dixed state. It is brown, grayish, bluck, request 

and brownish black; ooeurrlng massive, 2. Pressure of necessity; as, the urgency of 
globular, reniform, disseminated, and pul- or distress;, tho urgency of Uia oc- 

vorulent Cyc. Ure. Phillips, ession. 

VRANOL'OGY, n. [Or. tv ? » so f , heaven, URG'ENT, a. Pressing with Importunity, 
and X«v*(t discourse.] Exod. xii. 

A discourse or treatise on the heavens. 2. Pressing with necessity ; violent; vehe- 
Mitchill. nient ; os, au urgent case or occasion. 
UR'BANE, a. [L. urbanus, from vrbs, a city, j URGENTLY , ado. With pressing impor- 
Civil . courteous in manners; polite. tunlty ; violonUy ; vehemently; forcibly. 

URBAN'ITY, a. [Fr. urbamtl ; L. urbani- UIlCl'ER, n. Ons who urges; one who im- 
tas, from urbs, a city.] portunes. 

1. That civihty or courtesy of manners URGE-WANDER, a. A sort of grain, 

which is acquired by associating with well Mortimer. 

bred people; politeness; polished man- URGING, ppr. Pressing; driving; lip* 
ners. Dryden. Brown, polling. 

2. Facetiousness. L' Estrange. 2. o. Pressing with solicitations; impor- 

UR'BANIZE, v t. To render civil and lunate. 

courteous, to polish. Howell. U'RIU, a. In chmistru, the uric acid, called 

UR/CEOLATE, a. [L. urceolus, urveus, a also hthic acid, is obtained from urinary 

pitcher.] calculi. 


In botany, shaped like a pitcher; swelling U'lUM, n [Heb. r*WK.j The Urim and 
out like a pitcher; as a calyx or enrol. Thummim, among the Israelites, signify 

" Those were altind 


Martyn. Lee lights and perfections. Those were a kind 
UR'CHIN, «. [Arm. heureuchin ; L. ert - or ornament belonging to the habit of the 

nacre*.] A name given to the hedgehog. high priest, in virtua of which he gave 

2. A name of slight anger given to a child ; oracular answers to the people; but what 
as, the little urchin mud. they were has not been saUifactorUy aa- 

VRE, n. Use; practice. [Ob»olete, but re- certoiited. Cyc. 

tained in mure ] TJ'RINAI^ n. [Fr. urmalf L. urmaUs , from 

UREA, «. A substance obtained from urtna, urinc.J 
urine. Ure. 1 . A I >ottle in which urine is kept for in* 

URETER, a. [Gr. oeprTef, from ovf*e., See speetkm 

Urine.] 2. A vessel for containing urine. 

A tube conveying the urine from the kidney 3. In ehmtstrv, an oblong glass vessel, used 
to the bladder. There are two ureters, one in making solutions. Cyc. 

on each side. Core. Quincy. URINARY, a. [from urine.'] Pertaining to 

’URETHRA, n. [Or. ovnhea, from teem. urine; as, the uninary Madder; urinary 

See Urine.] calculi; urinary sb e c ese es . 

The canal W which the urine is conducted URINARY, \ a. In agriculture, a reser- 
from the bladder and discharged. Come. UR1NARIUM , ) voir orptooe fertile re- 
URGE, r. t. [L. urgeo. This belongs pro- cepdon of urine, Ac. for nssmntw. Cue. 

babiy to tke ham of Gr. ueymtoaL. URINATIVE, a. frovoktog urine. 

- arcee.] Bacon, 


of ornament belonging to the habit of the 
high priest, in virtue of which he gave 
oracular answers to the people; but what 
they were has not bean satisfactorily as- 
certained. Cyc. 

1JRINAI*, a. [Fr. urinal; L. urmalis , from 
urtna, urinc.J 

1 . A i >ottle in which urine is kept for in- 
spection 

2. A vessel for containing urine. 

3. In ehimtstry, an oblong glass v easel, used 

in making solutions. Cue. 

URINARY, a. [from urine.] Pertaining to 
urine; as, the uninary bladder; urinary 



USE 


US H 


USA 


URINATOR, ». [L. from urmo , to dive,] 
A diver, one who plunge* end sinks in 
water in search of something, as for pearls. 

Ray. 

U'H INE, n. [L. arm* / Gr. ovjos, from ov- 
£iu; O. ham, hamen .] 

An animal fluid or liquor secreted by the 
kidneys, whence it is conveyed into the 
bladder by the ureters, and through the 
urethra discharged. The urine of beasts 
is sometimes called ttale. 

U'RINE, v. i. [supra.] To discharge urine. 

Bacon. 


U’RINOUS, a. Pertaining to urine, or par- 
taking of its qualities. Arhuthnol. 

URN, n [L. urna."] A kind of vase of a 
roundish form, largest in the middle ; used 
as an ornament. Cye \ 

2 A vessel for water. 

3. A vessel in which the ashes of the dead 
were formerly kept. 

4. A Roman measure for liquids, containing 

about three gallons and a half, wine mea- 
sure. It was half the amphora, and four 
times the congius. Cye. 

UROS’COPY, n [Gr. ou^oy and okittu.] 
Inspection of urine. Brown. 

UR’RY, h. A sort of blue or black clay, ly- 
ing near a vein of coal Mortimer. 

IJR'SA, w. [L.] The hear, a constellation, 
the greater and lesser bear, near the north 
pole. 

UR'SIFORM, a. [ L.ursa , bear, and form.] 
In the shape of a bear. 

UR’S INF,, a. [L. wnmus.] Pertaining to or 
resembling a bear. 

UR'SUIJNK, a. Denoting an order of nuns 
who observe the rule of St Austin , bo 
called from their institu trow, St. Ursula. 

Cyc 

URF^* }*' [L-ttvw.] Tho wild bull 

US, pron. objective case of We. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

Lord’s Prayer 

U/SA6E, n. fast. [Fr. from user, to use 


See l/se.'] 

1. Treatment, an action or series of actions 
pertormed by one person towards another, 
or which directly affect him; as, good 
ntaye, ill usage ; hard usage. Gentle 
usage will often effect what harsh usage 
will not. The elephant may be governed 
by mild usage. 

t Use, or long continued use; custom; 
practice. Uninterrupted ttsage for a long 
time, or immemorial usage constitutes pre- 
scription. Custom is a local usage ; pre- 
scription is a personal usage. In language, 
usage is the foundation of all ruleft. 

Of things once received and confirmed by 
use, long usage is a law sufficient. Hooke) 

.1 Manners; behavior. [06s.] Spenser 
V’SAOEll, n. s as z. [Fr.] One who has 
the use of any thing in trust for another. 
[ Not m use.] Daniel 

V'SANCE, n. sas*. [Fr.] Use; propereni- 
ployment. Spenser. 

2 Usury *, interest paid for money. Shak. 
3. lu commerce , a determinate time fixed for 
the payment of bills of exchange, Reckon- 
ed either from the day of their date, or the 
day of their acceptance. It is thus called 
because this time is settled by usage , or the 
custom of places on which the bills are 


drawn. In Francs, the tisanes for bills 
drawn from Spain and Portugal, is sixty 
days. At London, the ttssiw a for bills 
drawn from Holland, Germany or France, 
is one month. The w s aa rt e is vary differ- 
ent in different countries and cities. Cyc. 
USE, n. [L. usus; It sms; Fr, us, plor.] 

1. The act of hand^n^Qr employing in sny 
manner, and for sto purpose, but especially 
for a profitable ptopose; as, the me of a 
pen in writing; roe use of books in study ; 
the use of a spade in digging. Use is of 
two kinds; that which employs a thing, 
without destroying it or its form, as the 
use of a book or of a farm ; or it is the 
employment of a thing which destroys or 
wustes it, as the use of bread for provision ; 
the use of water for turning a mm. 

2 Employment; application of any thing to 
a purpose, good or bad. It is our duty to 
make a faithful use of our opportunities and 
advantages for improvement 
Books can never teach the use of books. 

liacon. 

3. Usefulness; utility; advantage; produc- 
tion of benefit The value of a thing is to 
he estimated by its use. llis friendship 
has been of use to me. 

’Tis use alone that sanctifies expense. Pope. 
4 Need of employment, or occasion to em- 
ploy. I have no further use for this book. 

5. Power of receiving advantage. [Unusual.] 

Dry den. 

6. Continued practice or employment 
Sweetness, truth, and every grace, 

Which time and use are wont to teach. 

Waller 

7. Custom ; common occurrence. 

O Cesar, these things are beyond all use. 

[ Unusual. ] Shak 

8. Interest ; the premium paid for the pos- 

session and employment of borrowed mo- 
ney. South 

9. In lore, the benefit or profit of lands and 
tenements. Use imports a trust and con- 
fidence reposed in a man for the holding 
of lands. He to whose use or benefit the 
trust is intended, shall enjoy the profits. An 
estutc is granted and limited to A. for the 
use of 11. 

Statute of Uses, in England, the Stat. 27 
Henry VIII. cap. 10. which transfers uses 
into possession, or which unites Ahe use 
and possession. 

Cestuy que use, in law, the person who has 
the use of lands and tenements. 

Contingent use, m law. A contingent or 
springing use, is where the use is suspend- 
ed on a future event. 

Resulting use, is ono which, being limited 
by the deed, expires or cannot vest, and 
results or returns to him who raised it, after 
inch expiration. 

Secondary or shifting use, is that which 
though executed, may change from one to 
another by circumstances. Blackstone. 
In use, in employment; as, the book is now 
»» use. 

2. In customary practice or observance. 1 
Such words, rites and ceremonies, have 
long been in use. 

“USE, v t.e as a. [Fr. user ; It usars ; Sp. 

usar ; L. utor, usus / Gr. ifo ] 
v l. To employ; to handle, hold, ocoupy or 
move for some purpose ; as, to tut a plow ; 


to ass* chair; to ass « book; to as* tune. 
Most men ass the right hand with more 
convenience than the left; and hence its 
name, right, 

2. To waste, oonsume or exhaust by em- 
ployment ; as, to use floor for food ; to use 
beer for drink ; to use water for irrigation, 
or for turning the wheel of a mill. 

3. To accustom ; to habituate ; to render 

familiar by practice ; as, men used to cold 
and hunger; soldiers used to hardships 
and danger. Addison. Swift. 

4. To treat ; as, to me one well or ill ; to 
me people with kindness and civib’ty ; to 
use a beast with cruelty. 

Cato has us’d me ill 

5. To practice customarily. 

Use hospitality one to another. 1 Pet. iv. 

To me one's self, to behave. [06s.] Shak. 

USE, v. i. s as s. To be accustomed ; to prac- 
tice customarily. 

They use to place him that shall be their cap- 
tain on a stone. Spenser. 

2. To be wont 

Fears use to be represented in an Imaginary 
iashion. Bacon 

3. To frequent ; to inhabit 

Where never foot did use. Spenser. 

U'SED, pp. s as *. Employed ; occupied , 
treated. 

U'SEFUL, a. Producing or haring power 
to produce good ; beneficial , profitable , 
helpful towards advancing any purpose; 
as, vessels and instruments useful in a fa- 
mily , hooks useful for improvement ; use- 
ful knowledge ; useful axis. 

U'SEFULLY, adr. In such a manner as to 
produce or advance some end ; as, instru- 
ments or time usefully employed. 
USEFULNESS, n. Conduciveness to some 
end, properly to some valuable end ; as, 
the uk fulness of canal navigation ; the 
usefulness of machinery in manufactures. 
U'SELESS, a. Having no use ; unservice 
able, producing no good end; answering 
no valuable purpose ; not advancing the 
end proposed ; as, a useless garment ; use- 
less pity. Gay 

USELESSLY, adv. In a useless manner , 
without profit or advantage. Locke. 

U'S£LESSNESS,n. Unserviceableness , un- 
fitness for any valuable purpose, or for the 
purpose intended; as, the uselessness of 
pleasure. 

U'SER, n. s as *. One who uses, treats or 
occupies. 

USH'ER, n. [Fr. huisster, a door-keeper, 
from huts, It. uscio, a door.] 

1. Properly, an officer or servant who has 
the care of the door of a court, hall, cham- 
ber or the like ; hence, an officer whose 
business is to introduce strangers, or to 
walk before a person of rank. In the 
king's household there are four gentle- 
men-ushers of the privy chamber. There 
is also an usher of the exchequer, who at- 
tends the barons, sherifs, juries, foe. 

Cyc. England 

2. An under-teacher or assistant to the pre- 


ceptor of a school. 
ili'ER, 


USH'ER, v. L To introduce, as a forerunner 
or harbinger ; to forerun. 

The stars that usher evening, rose. Miltm. 
The Examiner was ushered into the world by 
a letter, setting forth the great genius of the 
Addison. 
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UBH'EEED, pp. Introduced. 

USH'ERING, ppr. Introducing, mb- 

USQUEBAUGH, «. [Ir. mint, water, and 

A oorapound distilled nirit From this 
word, by corruption, we neve mhiskey. 
USTION, n. [Fr. union ; L, mtio, from 
two, tutus, to burn.] 

The net of burning ; the state of being burnt 
USTOHIOUS, a. [supra.] Having the qua- 
lity of burning. Watts. 

USTULATION, n. [L. ustulatus.] The act 
of burning or searing. Petty. 

2 . In msUdlurgy, ustulation is the operation 
of expelling one substance from another 
by heat, as sulphur and arsenic from ores, 
in a muffle. 

3, In pharmacy , the roasting or drying of 
moist substances so as to prepare them for 
pulverizing ; also, the burning of wine. 

Cyc. 

V'SUAL, a. t as x. [Fr tuufl; from tuc] 
Customary ; common , frequent ; such as 
occurs in ordinary practice, or in the ordi- 
nary course of events. Rainy weather is 
not usual in this climate. , 

Consultation with oracles was formerly a 
thing very usual. Hooker. 

TJ'SUALLY, adv. s as s. Commonly ; cus- 
tomarily ; ordinarily. Men usually find 
some excuse for their vices. It is usually 
as cold in North America in the fortieth 
degree of latitude, as it is in the west of 
Europe in the fiftieth. 

V'SU ALNESS, it. ims. Commonness, 
frequency. 

USUt’APTION, a. [L. tutu, use, and ra- 
pio, to take ] 

In the civil law, the same as prescription in 
the common law ; the acquisition of the 
title or right to property by the uninter- 
rupted and undisputed possession of it for 
a certain term prescribed by law. 
YI'SUFRUCT, n. [L. utus, use, and fructus, 1 
fruit] 

The temporary use and enjoyment of lands 
or tenenunta ; or the ngut of receiving 
the fruits and profits of lands or other 
thing, without having the right to alien- 
ato or change the property. Cyc 1 

VSUFRU CT'CARY, n. A person wHb has 
the use and enjoyment of property for a 
time, without having the title or property 
Johnson. 

V'SURE, t>. i. s as x. To practice usury. 1 
[Not in use .] Shah. 

USURER, n. s as t. [See Usury.] Former- 1 
ly, a person who lent money and took in- 1 
terest for it. 

2 . In present usage, one who lends money at 
a rate of interest beyond the rate esta- 
blished by law. 

USU'RIOUS, a. s as z. Practicing usury ; 
taking exorbitant interest for the use of 1 
money ; as, a usurious person. 

2. Partaking of usury ; containing usury ; 
as, a usurious contract, which by statute is 1 
void. • t 

USU'RIOUSLY, adv. Id a usurious manner. 
USUEIOUSNESS, n. The state or quality 
of being usurious. 

USURP, v.t.su a. [Fr. usssrpar ; L. 
Tomhhum and hold in p oss esiion by force or 


without right ; as, to murp a thane ; to 2. Being in th* gr e atest of h ig h e st degree ; 
murp the pmtxstirM of the crown ; to as, the af most aadduity ; the u tmost fear* 
murp power. To usurp the right of a pa- raony ; tha n to as t misery or hapfdnesa ; 
tron, is to oust or diipo— ess Mm. the utmost peril. Shak. 

Vice someth** usurps the place of virtue. UTMOST, «. The most that can btfj the 

Denham. greatest power, degree, or effort He has 
Usurp is net applied to common disp os e d done bis utmost. Try yuur utmost, 
sion of private p namely.] 1 will be free 

SURPATION, n. [fest*. ] The act of seis- Even to the utmost as I please In words, 
ing or occupying andujrioying the property Skok. 

of another, without rig&t ; aa, the tuurpa- VTO'PIAN, a. [from More’s rtonio.] Ideal; 
tson of a throne ; the usurpation of the su- chimerical; fancifril ; not well founded, 
ptetne power. Usurpation, in a peculiar UTRICLE, «. [L. utricuius, a little bag or 
sense, denotes the absolute ouster and dis- bottle.] . ? 

possession of the patron of a church, by pre- 1. A little bag or bladder; a littlo cell; ft 


[Usmwisnetappte 
won of private pi|| 
USURPATION, Vi 
ing or occupying mm 
of another, without 


s.] The act of seis- 
eying the property 


senting a clerk to a vacant benefice, who is 
thereupon admitted and instituted. Cyc. 


reservoir in plants to receive the sop. 


pp. Seized or occupied and en- 1 2. A capsule of one cell, and containing a 


joyed by violence, or without right. 

USURP'EH, n. One who seizes or occupies 
the property of another without right ; as, 
the usurper of a throne, of power, or of the 
rights of a jiatron. Shah. J)i yden, Cyc. 

USURPING, }pr. Seizing or occupying Cite 
power or property of another without right. 

The worst of tyrants, an usurping crowd. 

USURPING LY, adv. By usurpation , with- 
out just right or claim. A hak. 

U'SUKY, r. s as s. [Fr. usure ; L. usura, 
from utor, to uso.] 


solitary seed, often very thin and semi- 
transparent, constantly destitute oi valves, 
and railing with the seed. 

Centner. Cyc. Smith. 

UTRICULAR, a. Containing utricles; fur- 
nished with glandular vessels like small 
bags; as plants. Zee. 

UTTER, a. [Sax.; that is, outer ] Situated 
on tho outside or remote from the center 
Milton. 

2. Placed or being beyond any compass , 
out of ail} place ; as, the utter dec]). 

Milton. 


1. Formerly, interest; or a premium paid 3 . F.xtreme ; excessive; utmost; as, utter 
or stipulated to be paid for the use of mo- darkness. 

ne y- 4. Complete ; total ; final ; as, utter ruin 

[Usury formerly denoted any legal in- 5 . Peremptory; absolute; as, an utter r»- 


[Csury formerly denoted any legal 
terest, hut in this sense, the word is 
longer in use.] 


ftwal or actual. 

0 . Perfect ; mere ; quite ; as, utter strangers. 


2. In present usage, illegal interest ; a pre- UTTER, t>. t. To apeak ; to 


miutn or compensation jwud or stipulated 
to be pmd for the use or money bon owed 
or retained, bevond the rate of interest es- 
tablished by law. 

3. The practice of taking interest. [Obs.] 


pulated express ; as, to utter words , to utter 
mowed sounds. Addison. 

rest es- 2 . To disclose; to discover; to divulge; to 
publish. He never utters a sellable of 
Obs.] what I sii]i]M>se to be intended ns n secret. 
Bacon. 3 . To sell ; to vend ; as, to utter wares. 


UTEN'SIL, n. [ Fr. utensile. This seems to [ Thu is obsolete, unless in the law style. J 

be formed on the participle of the L. utor.) 4 . 'fo put or send into circulation ; to put 

An instrument, that which is used; parti- off, as curicliey, or cause to puss in edm- 

oularly, an instrument or vessel used in a mom , us, to ul/er coin or notes. A man 

kitchen, or iu domestic and farming busi v / leri * false note, who gives it in pay- 
ness. incnt, knowing it to he false. 

UTERINE, a. [Fr. uterin; L. utcrinus, UTTER ABLE, a. 'Hint muy be uttered, 
from uterus.] pronounced or expressed. 

Pcrttyning to the womb Uterine brother UTTERANCE, n. The act of uttering 
or sister, is one bom of the same mother, words, pronunciation , maunci of speak- 

but by a different father Cgc. mg , m, a good or bad utterance. 

UTERO- 6 E 8 TATION, n. Gestation in the They began to speak with othei tongues, as 
womb from conception to birth. Pritchard. the spirit gave them utterance. Acts H. 
UTERUS n. [LJ The womb. 2. Emission from the mouth , vocal expres- 

UTIL'ITY, n. [Fr. ulilitt, L. util it as, from si on , as, the utterance of sounds. 

utor, to use J 3 1 Fr. oulrance.] Extremity; furtlicet part. 

Usefulness , production of good ; profitable- [ . Not w use.] Shak. 

ness to tome valuable end; as, the utility UTTERED, pp Spoken; pronounced; dis- 
of manures upon land, the utility of the closed , published , put into circulation, 
sciences; the utility of medicines. UTTF.RKR, n. One who utters, one who 

UTILIZE, v.t. [It .utilizxare, Hp.utihxar, pronounces, 
from utile, util, useful ] To gain , to ac- 2. One who divulpes or discloses, 
quire. [Rare.] Journ. of Science. 3. One who puts into circulation. 

UTIS, n. Bustle; stir. [A'o/ in use.] Shak. 4. A seller; a vender. 

UTMOST, a. [Sax. utimejt, urniejr ; uc, UTTERING, ppr. Pronouncing : dkdo- 


out, and meyt, most , that is, to the outer- 
most point.] 

1 . Extreme ; being at the furthest point or 
extremity; as, the utmost limit of North 


sing ; putting into circulation ; selling. 
TTERLY, adv. To the frill extent; folly ; 
perfectly ; totally ; as, utterly tired j utterly 
debased; utterly lost to all sense of shame. 


America'; the utmost limits of the land , it is utterly vain ; utterly out of my power, 
the utsaost extent of human knowledge. UTTERMOST, a. [utter and most.] Ex. 
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tmne; being in the farthest, greatest or 
highest degree ; u, the utt e r mo st octant or 
end; the uttermost distress. 

UTTERMOST, n. The greatest The ut- 
termost ere can do is to be patient 
To the uttermost, in the most sxtenrive de- 
gree; folly. Heb. vii. 

TJ'vEOUS, a. [L. uva, a grape.] Resembling 
ag»pe. Bay. 


The uvsous coat of the eta, or uva, u 
tile posterior lamin of the trie; eo called 
by the ancient*, because in the animal* 
which they dioected, it resembles an un- 
ripe grape. Parr. 

V'VULA, n. [L.] A soft round spungy 
body, suspended from the palate near the 
foramina of the noettfil, over the glottis. 

Wiseman. 


The small conical body protecting from 
the middle of the soft palate. Cue. 

UXORIOUS, «. [L. ueorivs, from moor, 
wife.] 

Submissively fond of a wife. Bacon. 

UXOHIOUSLY, ado. With fend or servile 
submission to a wife. Dryden. 

UXCVRIOUSNESS, «. Connubial dotage ; 
foolish fondneM for a wife. More. 


VAC 

V IS the twenty-second letter of the Eng- 
lish Alphabet and a labial articulation, 
formed by the junction of the upper teeth 
with the lower lip, as in pronouncing av, 
tv, ov, vain. It is not a close articulation, 
but one that admits of some sound. It is 
neatly allied to /, being formed by the 
same organs; but v is vocal, and / is as- 
pirate, and this constitutes the principal 
difference between them. V and u were 
formerly the same letter, derived no doubt 
from the Oriental vau or tvatv, but they 
have now as distinct uses as any two let- 
ters in the alphabet, and are therefore to 
be considered as different letters. V haB 
one sound only, as in very , vote, lavuh. 

As a numeral, V stands for 5. With a dash 
over it, in old books, V, it stands for 5000. 
V. R. among the Romans, stood for uti to- 
gas, as you desire ; V. C. for vir comu- 
laru ; V. G. for verbi gratia ; V. L. for 
videlicet. 

In music for instruments, V. stands for vio- 
lin; V. V. for violate. 

VACANCY, n. [L. vacant, from vaco, to 
be empty ; Fr. vacance ; It vacanza ; Sp. 
vacattcta ; W. gwag ; Heb. pa to empty. 
Class Bg. No. 28.] 

1 Empty space; vacuity. [In this sense, 
vacuity is now generally used.] Shak. 

2. Chasm ; void space between bodies or 
objects ; as, a vacancy between two beams 
or boards in a building ; a vacancy between 
two buildings; a vacancy between words 
in a writing. Watte. 

3. The state of being destitute of an incum- 
bent ; want of the regular officer to offi- 
ciate in a place. Hence also it signifies 
the office, post or benefice winch is desti- 
tute of an incumbent; as, a vacancy in a 
parish ; vacancies in the treasury or war 
office. There is no vacancy on the bench 
of the supreme court. 

4. Time of leisure ; freedom from employ- 
ment; intermission of business. 

Those little vacancies from toils are sweet. 

Dryden. 

5. Listleasness; emptiness of thought 

Wot/on. 

6. A place or office not occupied, of desti- 
tute of a perron to fill it; as, a vacancy in 
a school. 

VA'CANT, a. [Fr. ; from L. vacant.'] Emp- 
ty ; not filled ; void of every substance ex- 
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cept air ; as, a vacant space between 
houses; vacant room. Milton. 

2. Empty ; exhausted of air ; as, a vacant re- 
ceiver. Boyle. 

3. Free; unincumbered; unengaged with 

business or care. » 

Philosophy is the Interest of those only who 
are vacant from the affairs of the world. More. 

4. Not filled or occupied with an incumbent 
or possessor; as, a vacant throne ; a vacant 
parish. 

5. Being unoccupied with business ; as, va- 
cant hours ; vacant moments. Addison. 

6. Empty of thought ; thoughtless ; not oc- 
cupied with study or reflection ; as, a va- 
cant mind. 

7. Indicating want of thought 

The duke had a pleasant and vacant face. 

Wotton. 

8- In law, abandoned ; having no heir ; as, 
vacant effects or goods. 

V ACATE, v. t. To annul ; to make void , 
to make of no authority or validity ; as, to 
vacate a commission; to vacate a charter. 

The necessity of observing the Jewish sab- 
bath was vacated by the apostolical mstltuUon 
of the Lord’s day. Nelson 

2. To make vacant ; to quit possession and 
leave destitute. If was resolved by par- 
liament tlmt James had vacated tho throne 
of England 

3. To defeat , to put an end to. 

He vacate* my revenge. Dryden. 

[ Unusual ] 

VA'CATF.D, pp. Annulled ; made void ; 
made vacant 


VACATING, ppr. Making void; making 
vacant 

VACATION,*. [Fr.from L. vacatio.] The 
act of making void, vacant, or of no vali- 
dity ; as, the vacation of a charter. 

2. Intermission of judicial proceedings ; the 
space of time between the end of one term 
tmA the beginning of the next ; non-term. 

3. The intermission of the regular studies 
and exercises of a college or other semi- 
nary, when the students nave a recess. 

4. Intermission of a stated employment 

5. The time when a see or other spiritual 
dignity is vacant 

During the vacation of a bishopric, the dean i 
and chapter are guardians of the spiritualities. 

Cyc. 

6. Leisure ; freedom from trouble or per- 
plexity. [Now little used.] Hammond. 


VAC 


VAC'CARY, ». [L. vacca, a cow.] An old 
word signifying a cow house, dairy house, 
or a cow pasture. Bailey. Cyc. 

VAC'ILLANCY, «. [L. vaciUane, from vacil- 
lo, to waver, Eng. to waggle, from the root 
of wag, — which see.] 

A state of wavering , fluctuation ; incon - 
stancy. Afore. 

VAC'ILLANT, a. [supra.] Wavering; fluc- 

I tuating; unsteady. Smellie. 

V AC'ILL ATE, v. i. [L. vaciUo ; G. wackeln ; 
Eng. to waggle, a diminutive of wag. See 
Wag.] 

1. To waver; to move one way and the 
other ; to reel or stagger. 

2. To fluctuate in mind or opinion ; to wa- 
ver ; to be unsteady or inconstant 

VACILLATING, ppr. Wavering ; reeling , 
fluctuating. 

2. a. Unsteady ; inclined to fluctuate. 

VACILLATION, ». [Fr. from L. vacil- 
latio.] 

1. A wavering; a moving one way and the 
other ; a reeling or staggering. 

2. Fluctuation of mind ; unsteadiness , 
change from one object to another. 

•S’. Lee. 

VACCINATE, v. t. [L. vacca, a cow.] To 
inoculate with the cow-pox, or a virus 
originally taken from cows, called vaccine 
matter. 4 


VACCINATED, pp. Inoculated with the 
cow-pox. 

VACCINATING, ppr. Inoculating with 
the cow-pox. 

V ACCINATION, n. The act, art or prac- 
tice of inoculating persons with the cow- 
pox. 

VAC'CINE, a. [L. vaccinut, from vacca, a 
cow.] 

Pertaining to cows ; originating with or de- 
rived from cows ; as, the eocctae disease or 


cow-pox. 


VACUATION, a. [L. vacuo. 
emptying. [Little used.] [ 


The act of 
e Evacua- 


'VACTJIST, n. [from vacuum .] One who 
holds to the doctrine of a vacuum in na- 
ture ; opposed to a plenist. Boyle 

VACU'ITY, *. [L. vacuitm, from vacuus.] 
1. Emptiness; a state of being unfilled. 
Hanger is such a state of vacuity as to re- 
aire a fresh supply. Jrimtkmt. 
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2. Space unfilled or unoccupied, or occu- 
pied with an invisible fluid only. 

A vacuity it interspersed among the pertklos 
of matter. Btntlry, 

9. Emptiness ; void. 

God only can All every nemtty of the souL 
JUgere. 

4. Inanity; eaptineas; want of reality. 

GromiUe. 

i. V acuura, — which see. 

VACUOUS, a. Empty; unfilled; void. 

Milton. 

VAC'UOUSNESS, it. The state of being 
empty. Mountague. 

VA€'l/UM, n. [L.1 Space empty or devoid 
of all matter or bodv. Whether there is 
such a thing as an absolute vacuum in na- 
ture, is a question which has been much 
controverted. The Peripatetics assert that 
nature abhors a vacuum. 

Torricellian vacuum, the vacuum produced 
by filling a tube with mercury, and allow- 
ing it to descend till it is counterbalanced 
by tbe weight of the atmosphere, as in the 
barometer invented by Torricelli. 

VADE, v. i. [L. vado.] To vanish ; to pass 
away. [Not in ore.] Wot ton. 

VADE-ME'CUM , n. [L. go with me.] A 
book or other tiling that a person carries 
with him aa a constant companion ; a 
manual. 

VAG'ABOND, a. [L. vaaabundue, from v ri- 
gor, to wander; from the root of wag.] 

1. Wandering; moving from place to place 

without any settled habitation; as, a vaga- 
bond exile. Shah. 

2. Wandering ; floating about without any 
oertain direction ; driven to and fro. 

Like to a vagabond flag upon tbe stream. 

Shak. 

VAGABOND, n. [supra.] A vagrant; one 
who wanders from town to town or place 
to place, having no certain dwelling, or 
not abiding in it. By the laws of England 
and of the United States, vagabond* are 
liable to be taken up and punished. 
VAG'ABONDRY, n. A state of wandering 
in idleness. 

VAGA'RY, n. [L. vague, wandering] A 
wandering of the thoughts ; a wild freak ; 
a whim ; a whimsical purpose. 

They chang'd their minds, • 

Flew ofF, and into strange vaganee fell. 

Milton. 

VA'GIENT, a. [L. vagiens.] Crying like a 
child [Not in are.] Afore. 

VAG'JNAL, a. [L. vagina, a sheath. See 
Wain.-] 

Pertaining to a sheath, or resembling a 
•heath ; as, a vaginal membrane. 

VAG'IN ANT, a. [L. vagina.] In botany , 
sheathing ; as, a vaginant leaf, one invest- 
ing the stem or branch by its base, which 
has the form of a tube. Martyn , 

VACCINATED, a. In botany, sheathed; in- 
vested by the tubular base of the leaf; as 
a stem. Martyn. 

VAGINOPEN'NOUS, o. [L. vagina and 


penna.] 
Having th 


Raving the wings covered with a hard case 
or sheath, as insects. 

VA'GOUS, a. [L. vague; Fr. vague.] Wan- 
dering; unsettled. [Little used.] Ayltffc. 

VA'GRANCY, *. [from vagrant.] A state 
of wandering without a settled home. 

Voc. II. 


Vagrancy in idle strollers or vagabonds, is 


punishable by 1 

rl'GRANT, a. 


law. 


, [I*, tmor ,' J Wandering 

from place to plaoe without any settled 
habitation ; as, a vagrant beggar. 

3. Wandering; unsettled; moving without 
any certain direstion. 

That beauteous fawns vagrant courses took. 

Prior. 

VA'GRANT, n. [Norm, vagarant.l An idle 
wanderer ; a vagabond ; one wno strolls 
from place to place ; a sturdy beggar ; one 
who has no settled habitation, or who does 
not abide in it. 

Fagrante and outlaws shall offend thy view. 

Prior. 

VAGUE, a. tig. [Fr. from L. vague, wan- 


1. Wandering ; vagrant ; vagabond ; as, 

r ague villains. [In thin literal rears, not 
ueed.] Hayward. 

2. Unsettled ; unfixed ; undetermined ; in- 
definite. He appears to have very vague 
ideas of this subject 

3. Proceeding from no known authority; 
flying ; uncertain ; as, a vague report. 

VAIL, b. [Fr. voile; It velo; L. velum, from 
veto, to cover, to spread over ; Gaelic, 
falach , a vail. It is correctly written vail, 
for e, in Latin, is our a.] 

1. Any kind of cloth winch is used for in- 
tercepting tho view and hiding some- 
thing ; as, the vail of the temple among the 
Israelites. 

2. A piece of thin cloth or silk stuff, used 
by females to hide their faces. In some 
eastern countries, certain classes of fe- 
males never appear abroad without voile. 

3. A cover ; that which conceals ; aa, the 
vail of oblivion. 

4. In botany , the membranous covering of 

the germen in the Muect and Hepatiete ; 
the cal) pter. Cyc. 

5. J ailt, money given to servants. [Not 

ueed in America .] Dryden. 

VAIL, v. t. [L velo.] To cover; to hide from 
the sight ; as, to vail the face. 

VAIL, e. t. [ Fr. avaler.] To let fall. 

They stiffly refused to vatl their bonnets. 

[/ believe wholly obtolete.] Carew. 

2. To let fall ; to lower ; as, to vail the top- 
sail. [Obe.] 

3. To let fall; to sink. [Obe.] Shale. 

VAIL* v. t. To yield or recede; to give 

place ; to show respect by yielding. 

Thy convenience must vail to thy neigh- 
bor’s necessity. [ Obe.] South. 

VA'ILED, pp. Covered; concealed. 
VA'ILER, n. One who yields from respect 
[Obe J Overbury 

VA'LLING, ppr. Covering ; hiding from the 
sight 

VAIN, a. [Fr. vain ; It vano; L. vanuej 
Gaelic, farm, weak ; faon, void ; W . gwan ; 
Sans, tana; probably allied to Eng* wan, 
wane, want.] 

1. Empty ; worthless ; having no substance, 
value or Importance. 1 Pet. i. 

To your rain answer will you have recourse. 

Black more. 

Every man walketh in a vatn show. Ps. 
xx six. 

Why do tbs people imagine a vain thing f 

2. FruitlMs ; ineffectual All attempts, all 
efforts were torn. 


Pain is th* feres of man. Dryden. 

3. Proud of petty things, <wrf trifling at- 


tainments; elated wttE a hlgh onfellbn °f 
one’s own accomplishments, or with jmtog* 
more showy than valuable ; concerted. ^ 
Tbe minstrels play'd on every rids. 

Vein of their art— Leyd en . 

>4. Empty; unreal; as, a vaim chimera. 

3. Showy; ostentatious. 

Load some rain church with old theatric 
state Pepe. 

6. Light; inconstant; worthless. Prov, xil 

7. Empty; unsatisfying. The pleasures of 
life are vain. 

8. False ; deoeitful ; not genuine ; spurious. 
James l 

9. Not effectual ; having no efficacy. 

Bring no more vein oblations. Is. I. 

In vain, to no purpose ; without effect; in- 
effectual. 

In rata they do worship me. Matth. xv. 

To take the name of God in vain, to use the 
name of God with levity or profaneness. 
VAINGLO'RIOUS, a. [ram and glonoue.] 

1 . Vain to excess of one’s own achtevmcnts ; 
elated beyond due measure ; boastfiil. 

Painglorioue man. Syeneer. 

3. Boutful ; proceeding from vanity. 
Arrogant and vainghrleu* expression. Halt. 
VAINGLO'RIOUSLY, adv. With empty 
pride. Milton. 

VAINOLO'RY, n. [vain and glory.] Exclu- 
sive vanity excited by one’s own perfbrm- 
aiicea ; empty pride ; undue elation of 
mind. 

He hath nothing of vainglory. Bacon. 

Lot nothing be done through strife or vain- 
glory. Phll.il. 

VA'INLY, adv. Without effect; to no pur- 
pose ; ineffectually ; in vain. 

In weak complaints you vainly waste yarn 
breath. Dryden. 

2. Botutingly ; with vaunting ; proudly ; ar- 
rogantly. 

Humility teaches us not to think vainly not 
vauntingly of ourselves. Delany. 

3. Idly; foolishly. * 

Nor vainly hope to be Invulnerable. Milton. 

V A 'IN NESS, n. The state of being vain , 
inefflcucy; ineffectualncss ; as, the vain - 
neee of efforts. 

2. Empty pride; vanity. 

VAIR, n. A kind of fur [of frequent oocuiv 
rence in early heraldry : it is not now 
known of what animal. It ia represented 
by little bell-shaped pieces alternately of 
two colors, and usually white and blue. — 
E.H.B.] 

V A 'IV ODE, b. [Sclav.] A prince of the 
Dacian provinces ; sometimes written tras- 
wode, tor this is the pronunciation. 
VAL'ANCE, b. [Qu. Fr. avalant, falling ; 
Norm, valaunt , descending.! 

The fringes of drapery hanging round the 
tester and head or a bed. Swift. 

VAL'ANCE, v. t. To decorate with hang- 
ing fringes. Shak. 

VALE, n. [Fr. val; It. vallej L. vaUie. Qu. 
W. gwael, low, and Eng. t ofall, Fr. avaler.] 
1. A tract of lotf ground or of land between 
hill* ; a valley. [ Pale is used in poetry, 
and valley hi pros© and common dis- 
course.] 

In those fkir volte, by nature form'd to please. 

5 O * ^ 
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2. A little trough or etaal; as, a pump safe 
to carry off the water Aon a ship's pump. 

3. Voles, mmvy given to servants. [oooils.] 
[Not vied i* Aneriea.'] 

VALEDICTION, n. (L. valedico ; vale, 
farewell, and dico, to say.] A farewell ; a 
bidding farewell. 

VALEDICTORY, a. Bidding farewell; as, 
a valedictory oration. 

VALEDICTORY, *. An oration or ad- 
dress spoken at commencement, in Ame- 
rican colleges, by a member of the class 
which reerive the degree of bachelor of 
arts, and take their leave of college and of 
each other. 

VAL'ENTINE, ft. A sweetheart or choice 
made on Valentine's day. Wotton 

2. A letter sent by one young person to an- 
other on Valentme’s day. Burton. 

VALE'RIAN, ft. A plant of the genus Va- 
leriana. of manv species. 

VAL'E'f *. [ft . ^formerly written vadlet, 
valect, valid, gw.] 

1. A waiting servant; a servant who attends 
on a gentleman’s person. 

2. In mi manege, a kind of goad or stick 

armed with a point of iron. Cyc. 

VALETUDINARIAN, \ a. [L. valetuds- 
VALETU'DINARY, / narius, from va- 
letudo, from valeo, to be well.] 

Sickly ; weak ; infirm ; seeking to recover 

VALETUDINARIAN, \ n. A person of 
VALETU'DINARY, j a weak, infirm 
or sickly constitution ; one who is seeking 
to recover health. 

Valetudinarians most lire where they can 
command and scold. Swift. 

VAL'IANCE, n. vaVyance. Bravery; valor. 

[Not in use.] Spenser. 

VALIANT, a. val’yant. fFr. vaiUant , from 
mriotr, L. valeo, to be strong.] 

1. Primarily, strong; vigorous in body ; os, 

a valiant fencer. Walton. 

2. Brave ; courageous ; intrepid in danger , 
heroic ; as, a valiant soldier. 

fie thou valiant for me, and fight the Lord’s 
battles. 1 8am. rvilL 

3. Performed with valor; bravely conduct- 

ed ; heroic ; as, a valiant action or achiev- 
ment; a valiant combat Nelson. 

VAL'IANTLY, adv. Stoutly; vigorously; 
with personal strength. 

2. Courageously; bravely ; heroically. 
VAL'IANTNESS, a. Stoutness ; strength. 
2. Moat generally, valor ; bravery ; intre- 
pidity in danger. 

Achimetes, having won the top of the walls, 
by the valiantneu of the defendants was forced 
to retire. Knollet. 

VAL'ID, a. [Fr. valide ; L. validus, from 
valeo, to be strong. The primary sense of 
the root is to strain or stretch.] 

1. Having sufficientitrength or force; found- 
ed in truth ; sound; just ; good ; that can 
be supported ; not weak or defective ; as, 
a valid reason ; a valid argument ; a valid 
objection. 

2. Having legal strength or force ; effica- 
cious; executed with the proper formali- 
ties; that cannot he rightfully overthrown 
or set aside ; supportable by law or right ; 
aa, a valid deed, a valid covenant ; a valid 
instrument of any kind; a valid claim or 
title; a valid marriage. 


3. Strong; powerful ; in a litoral note; as, 
valid arms. [Not in we.] 

VALIDITY, ». [Fr. valitHU; from valid.] 

1. Strength or force to convince; justness ; 
soundness ; as, the validity of an esjgument 

I or proof; the validity of an objection* 

2. Legal strength or force; that quality of 
a thmg which renders it supportable in law 

I or equity ; as, the validity of a will ; the 
validity of a grant ; the validity of a claim 
I or of a title. Certain forms and solemnities 
i are usually requisite to give validity to con- 
tracts and conveyances of rights. 

3. Value. [Not in we.] Shale, 

VAL'IDLY, adv. In a valid manner; in 

such a manner or degree as to make firm 
or to convince. 

VAL'IDNESS, n. Validity, — which see. 
VALISE, n. [Fr.] A horseman's case or 
portmanteau. 

VALLAN'CY, n. [from valance.] A large 
wig that shades the face. Dryden. 

VALLA'TION/’n. [L. vaUatue, from vallum, 
a wall.] A rampart or entrenchment. 

Warton. 

VALLEY, n. plur. Valley. [Tx.vaUie; L. 
vallis. See Vale.] «. 

1. A hollow or low tract of land between 
hills or mountains. 

2. A low extended plain, usually alluvial, 
penetrated or washed by a river. The 
valley of the Connecticut is remarkable for 
its fertility and beauty. 

Ye mountains, sink ; ye valley * rise ; 

Prepare the Lord his way. Watts. 

3. In bnildwg, a gutter over the sleepers in 

the roof of a building. Cyc. 

VAL'LUM, n. [L.] A trench or wall. 

Warton. 

VAL'OR, n. [L. valor; Fr. valeur ; from L. 
valeo , to be strong, to be worth.] 

Strength of mind in regard to danger ; that 
quality which enables a man to encounter 
danger with firmness ; personal bravery ; 
courage ; intrepidity ; prowess. 

Wlipn valor preys on reason, 

It eats the sword it fights with. Shak. 

For contemplation he and valor form’d. 

Milton. 

Ad valorem , in commerce, according to the 
value ; as, an ad valorem duty. 
VAL'OKOUb, a. Brave; courageous; stout; 

| intrepid ; as. a valorout knight. , 

I VAL'OROUSLY, adv. In a brave manner; 
heroically. 

| VAL'U ABLE, a. [Fr. valable; from value.] 
j 1. Having value or worth; having some 
| good qualities which are usefiil and esteem- j 
ed ; precious , as, a valuable horse ; valuable 
land ; a valuable house 

2. Worthy ; estimable ; deserving esteem ; 
as, a valuable friend; a vcr/waWecompamon. 
VALUATION, n. [from value. 1 The act 
of estimating the value or worth ; the act 
of setting a price ; os, the just valuation of 
civil and religious privileges. 

2. Apprisement ; as, a valuation of lands 
for the purpose of taxation. 

3. Value set upon a thing ; estimated worth. 

So slight a valuation . Shak. 

VALUATOR, n. One who sets a value ; 
an apprises 

VALUE, n. val'u. [Fr. valoir, valu ; from 
L. valor, from valeo, to be worth ; It, vo- 
ters ; Sp. valor.] 


1. Worth; thrt property or those properties 
of a thing which render ittisefal or esti- 
mable ; or the degree of that pro pe rt y or of 
such properties. The real value of a thing 
is its utility, its power or capacity of pro- 
curing or producing good. Hence the 
real or intrinsic value of iron, is far greater 
than that of gold. But there is, in many 
things, an estimated value, depending on 
opinion or fashion, such as the value Of 
precious stones. The value of land depends 
on its fertility, or on its vicinity to a market, 
or on both. 

2. Price ; the rate of worth set upon a com- 
modity, or the amount for which a thing is 
sold. We say, the value of a thing is wnat 
it will bring m market 

3. Worth ; applied to persons. 

Ye are all physicians of no value. Job xtii. 

Ye are of more value than many sparrows. 

Mstth. *. 

4. High rate. 

Cesar is well acquainted with your virtue, 

And therefore sets this value on your life. 

Addison. 

5. Importance; efficacy in producing effects; 
as, considerations of no value. 

— Before events shall have decided on the 
value of the measures. Marshall. 

6. Import; precise signification; as, the 
value of a word or phrase. Milford. 

VALUE, v.t. val'u. To estimate the worth 
of ; to rate at a certain price ; to apprize , 
as, to value lands or goods. 

2. To rate at a high price ; to have in high 
esteem ; as, a valued poem or picture. A 
man is apt to value his own performances 
at too high a rate ; he is even disposed to 
value himself for his humility. 

3. To esteem , to hold in respect and esti- 
mation ; as, to value one for his works or 
virtues. 

4. To take account of. 

The mind doth value every moment Bacon. 

5. To reckon or estimate with respect to 
number or power. 

The queen is valu'd thirty thousand strong. 

Shak 

G. To consider with respect to importance. 

The king must take it ill, 

So slightly valu’d in his messenger. Shak. 

JjTeither of them valued their promises ac- 
cording to the rules of honor or integrity. 

Clarendon. 

7. To raise to estimation. 

Some value themselves to their country by 
jealousies to the crown. [No/ in use.] 

Temple. 

8. To be worth. [Not in use.] Shak. 

VAL'UED, pp. Estimated at a certain rate; 

apprized; esteemed. 

VALUELESS, a. Being of no value; hal- 
ing no worth. 

VAL'UER, ft. One who values; an ap- 
prizer ; one who holds in esteem. 

VALTJING, ppr. Setting a price on ; esti- 
mating the worth of; esteeming. 

VALV'ATE, a. [See Valve.] Having or 
resembling a valve. 

V ALVE, n. valv. [L. valvee, folding doors , 
coinciding with vofoo.] 

1. A folding door. 

Swift through the vabes die visionary feir 

Repass’d. Pope. 

2. A lid or cover so formed as to men a 
communication in one direction, and dote 
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It in to other. Thw the valve of imb* 
mon pump opens upwards to admit the 
water, and cloaca downwards to prevent 
its return. 

1. In on atomy, a membranous pan 
within the cavity of a vessel, which opens 
to allow the passage of a fluid in one di- 
rection, and shuts to prevent its regurgi- 
tation. Parr. 

4. In botany, the outer coat, shell or cover- 
ing of a capsule or other pericarp, or rather 
one of the pieces which compose it; also, 
one of tho leaflets composing the calyx 
and corol in grasses. Martin. 

b. One of the pieces or divisions in bivalve 
and multivalve shells. Ed. Encyc. 

VALV'ED, a. Having valves; composed of] 


VALV'LET, la A little valve ; one of the 
VALVULE, J pieces which compose the 
outer covering of a pericarp. 
VALVTJLAE, a. Containing valves. 

Moor. Med. Diet. 
VAMP, a. [W. gwam, that incloses, or goes 
partly round.] The upper lether of a 
shoe. 

VAMP, v. t . To piece an old thing with a 
new part; to repair. 

I had never much hope* of yonr vamped 
play. Sunft 

VAMP'ED, pp. Pieced; repaired. 
VAMP'ER, it. One who pieces an old thing 
with something new. 

VAMPING, ppr. Piecing with something 
new. 

VAMP'IRE, *. [G. vampyr.] In mytho- 

logy, an imaginary demon, which was 
fabled to suck the blood of persons during 
the night. 

2. In zoology, a species of large bat, the 
Vesperlilio vampyrut of Linmeus, called 
also the temate bat. It inhabits Guinea, 
Madagascar, the East India Isles, New 
Holland and New Caledonia. These ani- 
mals fly in flocks, darkening the air by 
their numbers. It is said that this bat 
will insinuate his tongue into the vein of 
an animal imperceptibly, and suck his 
blood while asleep. This name is aluo 
given by Buffon to a species of large bat 
in South America, the V. spectrum of 
Linnaeus. Cyc. 

VAN, n. [The radical word from which is 
formed the Fr. avant, avaneer, Eng. ad- 
vance, advantage. It is from the root of | 
L. venio, the primary sense of which is to 
pass.] 

1. The front of an army ; or the front line 
or foremost division of a fleet, either in 
•ailing or in battle. 

2. Among farmers, a fan for winnowing 
grain. [This in New England is always 
pronounced fan, — which see. Bat the 
winnowing machine has nearly superseded 
the use of it.] 

3. In mining, the cleansing of ore or tin 

stuff by means of a shovel. Cyc. 

4. A wing with which the dr is beaten. * 

He wheel’d in air, and stretch'd Us vans In 

vain. Dryden. 

VAN, o. t. [Fr. Mssm] To fan. [ Not in 
a«r.] [See Fan.'] 

V AN-COuRl ERS, n. [Fr. avont-oonreurs.] 
In armies, light armed sokbers sent before 


armies to beat the rood upon the approach 
of an enemy; preeunora. Cyc. 

VANDAL, n. [It signifies a wanderer.] A 
ferocious, cram person. 

VANDA L'I€, a. Pertaining to the Vandals; 
designating the eouth shore ci the Baltic, 
where onee lived the Vandals, a nation of] 
ferocious barbarian*; hence, ferocious; 
rude; barbarous. 

VANDALISM, a. Ferooiott* cruelty ; in- 
discriminate destruction at live* ana pro- 
perty. Ramsay. 

VANDY'KE, a. A small round handker- 
chief with a collar for the neok, worn by 
females. 

VANE, n. [D. roam. The primary sense is, 
extended.] 

A plate placed on a spindle, at the top of 
a spire, for the purpose of showing by its 
turmug and direction, which way the wind 
blows. In shtpe, a piece of bunting is 
used for the same purpose. 

VAN-FOSS, a. A ditch An the outside of] 
the counterscarp. Cyc. 

VANG, n. The vangs of a ship are a sort of] 
braces to steady the misen-gaff. Cyc. 
2.*The thin membranous part or web of a 
fether. Derham. 

VAN'-GU’ARD, n. [van and guard.] The 
troops who march in front of an army; 
the first line. 

VAN1L/LA, n A genus of plants which 
have ail unctuous aromatic taste, and a 
fragrant smell ; natives of South America 
and the West Indies. Cyc. 

VAN'ISH, v. i. [L. vanesco ; Fr. evanouir , 
It svanire; from L. vauus, vain, or it* 
root , Eng. to wane. The primary sense 
is to withdraw or depart.] 

1. To disappear; to pass from a visible to 
an invisible state ; as, vapor vanishes from 
the sight by being dissipated. Lipht va- 
nishes, when the rays of the illuminating 
body arc intercepted; darkness vanishes 
before the rising sun. 

2. To disappear; to pass beyond the limit 
of vision ; as, a ship vanuhes from the 
sight of spectators on land. 

3. To disappear; to pass away; to bo anni- 
hilated or lost. How cheering is tho well 
founded hope of enjoying delights which 
can never vanish! 

VANISHED,* a. Having no perceptible 
existence. Pope 

VANISHING, ppr. Disappearing ; passing 
from the sight or possession; departing 
forever. 

VAN'ITY, n. [Fr. vanitS; L. vanUas, from 
vantu, vain.] 

1. Emptiness; want of substance to satisfy 
desire , uncertainty ; inanity. 

Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher j all is 
vanity. Eccles. i. 

2. Fruition desire or endeavor. 

Vanity possessed) many who are desirous to 

know the certainty of things to come. Sidney. 

3. Trifling labor that produces no good. 

r Raleigh. 

4. Emptiness ; untruth. 

Hers I may well show the vanity of what is 
reported in the story of Walslnghsm. Davies. 

5. Empty pleasure; vain pursuit; idle show; 
ruubftsntial enjoyment 

Sin with vanity had fill’d the works of men. 


Think Mt whan * 


mates* fcntethia 


That all her vanities at on* ate ds*t| 
Succeeding toaftto she sdBtegntfh', f*- 

6. Ostentation ; amgaaoe, JMfcft. 

7. Inflation of mind upon alight gmmm; 
empty pride, inspired by on overweening 
conceit of one’s personal attainments nr 
decorations. Fops osnnot bo cured of 
their vanity. 

Vanity is the food of fools. 8wtfL 

No man sympathises with the sorrows of 


VANQUISH, v. U [Fr. eaters; L. rinse; 
It. vincere; 8t>. vine* r; probably allied to 
L.jnncto, to bind.] 


1. To conquer ; to overcome ; to subdue in 
* sttie ; as an enem 
They vanquished t 


battle ; as an enemy. 

1 the rebels In all enooun- 


2. To defeat in any contest; to reftita in ar- 
gument. Atterbnry. 

VANQUISH, a. A disease in sheep, in 
which they pine away. 
VANQUISHABLE, a. That may be con- 
quered. Qayton. 

VANQUISHED, pp. Overcome in battle ; 
subdued ; defeated. 

VANQUISHER, ». A conqueror; a victor. 

Milton. 

VANQUISHING, ppr. Conquering; sub- 
duing; defeating; refuting. 

VAN'S l RE, n. In zoology, a species of wea- 
sel with short ears, found in Madagascar. 

V'ANT, v. i. [Fr. confer.] To boast. [Tuts 
is the more correct orthography. Sec 
Vaunt.] 

VANTAGE, n. [8p. ventaja; from the root 
of L. venio. Seo Advantage and Van.] 

1. Gain; profit. [Obi.] 

2. Superiority; state in which one has bet- 
ter means election or defense than another. 
[This, I believe, ia used only in the com- 
pound, vantage-ground.] 

3. Opportunity; convenience. [Obs.^ 

VANTAGE, v. t. To profit [No* in use.] 
VANTAGE-GROUND, n. Superiority of 
state or place ; the place or condition 
which gives one an advantage over 
another. 

VANT'BRASS, n. [Ft . avant-bras.] Armbr 
for the arm. [Obs.] Milton. 

VAPID, a. [L. vapidus, The radical verb 
is not in the Latin, but the sense must be 
to pass or fly off, to escape ; or to strike 
down, L. vapulo. It is probably allied to 
vapor.] 

1. Having lost its life and spirit; dead; 
spiritless, flat; as, vapid beer; a vapid 
state of the blood. 

2. Dull; un animated. 

VAP'IDNESS, n. The state of having lost 
its life or spirit; deadneat; flatness; as, 
the vapidness of ale or rider. 

2. Dullness; want of life or spirit. 

VA'POR, n. [L. & 8p. vapor; Fr. appear ; 
It vopore. It is probably from a verb sig- 
nifying to depart, to fly off] 

1. fti e general sense, an in visible elastic 
fluid, rendered asrifertn by beat, and ca- 
pable of being condensed, or brought beck 
to the liquid or solid state, by cold. Tho 

(An 



V A P 


VAR 


VAR 


vapor of water It diaticguiehed by the 
name of steam , — -which tee. 

2. A visible fluid floating in the atmoephere. 
All substances which impair the transpa- 
rency of the atmoephere, as smoke, fog, 
&c. are in common language called va- 
pors, though the term vapor it technically 
applied only to on invisible and condensi- 
ble substance, as in No. 1. ; fog, &c. being 
vapor condensed, or water in a minute state 
of division. Vapor rising into the higher re- 
gions of the atmosphere, and condensed in 
large volumes, forms clouds. D. Olmsted. 

3. Substances resembling smoke, which 
sometimes All the atmosphere, particularly 
in America during the autumn. 

4. Wind; flatulence. 

5. Mental fume; vain imagination ; unreal 

fancy. _ Hammond. 

6. V alters, a disease of nervous debility, m 
which a variety of strange images float in 
the brain, or appear as it visible. Hence 
hypochondriacal affections and spleen are 
called vapors. 

7. Something unsubstantial, fleeting or tran- 
sitory. 

For what 1* your life t It h even a vapor, 
that appeareth for a little time, and then vanish- 
eth away. James iv. 

VA'POR, v. i. [L, vaporo.] To pass off in 
Runes or a moist floating substanco ; to 
•team ; to be exhaled ; to evaporate. [In 
this sense, evaporate is generally used.] 

2. To emit iumes. 

Running water vapor* not to much as stand- 
ing water. [Little used."] Bacon. 

3. To bully ; to boast or vaunt with a vain 
ostentatious display of worth ; to brug. 

[ This is the most usual signification of 
the word.'] 

And what in real value ’a wanting, 

Supply with vaporing and ranting. 

JIu d i bra*. 

VA'POR, v. t. To emit, cast off or scatter 
in fumcB or steam ; as, to vapor away a 
heated fluid. 

Another sighing vapors forth his soul. 

B. Jim ton 

VAPORABIL'ITY, n. The quality of being 
capable of vaporization. Dispensatory. 

VAFORABLE, a. Capable of being con- 
verted into vapor by the agency of caloric. 
VAP'ORATE, o. ». To emit vapor. [See 
Evaporate .] 

VAPOR ACTION, n. [L. vaporatio.] The 
act or process of converting into vapor, or 
of passing off in vapor. 

VA'POR-BATH, n. [ vapor and bath.] The 
application of vapor to the body in a close 
place. 

2. In chimstry, an apparatus for heating 
bodies by the fames of hot water. Cyc, 

V A 'PORED, a. Moist ; wot with vapors. 

2. Splenetic; peevish. Green . 

VA'PORER, a. A boaster; one who makes 
a vaunting display of his prowess or worth ; 
a braggart. 

VAPORIFTC, a. [L. vapor anifacio, to 
make.] 

Forming into vapor ; converting into steam, 
or expelling in a volatile form, as fluids. 
VA'PORING.ppr. Boasting; vaunting os- 
tentatiously and vainly. 

VA'PORINGLY, adv. In a 


ULATION, n. [L. vapulo.] Theactof 
ting or whipping. [Not in use.] 

E, n. [Sp. rara/l A wand or 
bee. [Not in use.] Howell. 


VA'PORISH, a. Full of vapors. 

2. Hypochondriac; splenetic; affected by 
hysterics. 

VAPORIZATION, n. The artificial for- 
mation of vapor. 

VALORIZE, v. t. To convert into vapor by 
the application of heat or artificial means. 

VAPORIZE, v . «. To pass off in vapor. 

VAPORIZED, pp. Expelled in vapor. 

V AFORIZING, ppr. Converting into vapor. 

VA 'POROUS, e. [Fr. vaporeux.] Full of] 
vapors or exhalations ; as, the vaporous air 
of voile) s. Derham. 

2. Vain ; unreal ; proceeding from the va- 
pors. Bacon. 

3. Wind y ; flatulent ; as, vaporous food is 
the most easily digested. Arbuthnot. 

VA'POIIOUSNESS, n. State of being full 
of vapors. 

VA'POR Y, a. Vaporous ; full of vapors. 

Thomson. 

2. Hypochondriac; splenetic; peevish. 

Thomson. 

VAPULATION, n. [L. vapulo.] Theactof| 
beating 

VARE, » 
justice. w 

VAR'EC, n. The French name for kelp or 
incinerated sea weed ; wrack. tire. 

VA'RI, n. In zoology , a species of quadru- 
ped, the maucauco or Lemur catta of Lin- 
naeus, having its tail marked with rings of 
black and white ; a native of Madagascar. 
The vari of Buffon is the black maucauco, 
L. macaco of Linnaeus, with the neck beard- 
ed, like a ruff. Cyc. Ed. Encyr. 

VA'RI ABLE, a. [Fr. See Vary.] That 
may vary or alter ; capable of alteration 
in any manner ; changeable ; as, variable 
winds or seasons ; variable colors. 

2. Susceptible of change; liable to change 
mutable ; fickle ; unsteady ; inconstant 
as, the affections of men are variable ; pas- 
sions are variable. 

His heart I know, how variable and v&in. 

Milton. 

3 In mathematics, subject to continual in- 
crease or decrease ; in opposition to con- 
stant, retaining the same value. 

VA'RI ABLE, n. In mathematics, a quantity 
which is in a state of continual increase or 
decrease. The indefinitely small quantity 
bv which a variable is continually increas- 
ed or diminished, iB called its differential , 
and the method of finding these quantities, 
the differential calculus. Hutton. 

VARIABLENESS, ». Susceptibility of! 
change ; liablencss or aptness to alter ; 
changeableness ; as, the variableness of the 
weather. 

2. Inconstancy; fickleness; unsteadiness; 
levity ; as, the variableness of human pas- 
sions. 

VARIABLY, adv. Changeably ; with alter- 
ation ; in an inconstant or fickle manner. 

VARIANCE, n. [See Vary.] In law, an 
alteration of something formerly laid in a 
writ , or a difference between a declaration 
and a writ, or the deed on which it is 
grounded. 

2. Any alteration or change of condition. 

3. Difference that produces dispute or con- 
troversy; disagreement; dissension; dis- 
cord. A mere variance may become a 


war. Without a spirit of oaniaaeaaafaa 
than will be an everlasting variance. 

At variance, in disagreement ; in a state o 
difference or want of agreement 
2. In a state of d is s ensio n or controv e r sy ; 
in a state of enmity. 

VARIATE, v. t. To alter; to make differ- 
ent. King. 

2. To vary. [A bad word.] 

VARIATION, n. [Fr. from L. variatb. 
See Vary.] 

1. Alteration; a partial change in the form, 
position, state or qualities of the same 
thing; as, a variation of color in different 
lights; a variation in the size of a plant 
from day to day ; the unceasing, though 
slow variation or language ; a variation in 
a soil from year to year. Our opinions are 
subject to continual variations. 

The essences of things are conceived not 
capable of such variation. Locke. 

2. Difference ; change from one to another. 
In some other places are bora more females 

than males j which, upon this variation of pro- 
portion, I recommend to the curious. Graunt. 

3. In grammar, change of termination of 
nouns and adjectives, constituting what is 
called case, number and gender ; as, the 
variation of words. 

4. Deviation ; as, a variation of a transcript 

from the original. Dryden. 

5. In astronomy, the variation of the moon is 

the third inequality in her motion ; by 
which, when out of the quadratures, her 
true place differs from her place twice 
equated. Cyc. 

0. In geography and navigation, the devia- 
tion of the magnetic needle from the true 
north point , called also declination. Cyc. 

The variation of the needle at New Ha- 
ven, in 1820, as ascertained from the mean 
of numerous observations made by Profes- 
sor Fisher, was 4°. 25' AV west 
7. In music, the different manner of singing 
or playing the same air or tune, by subdi- 
viding the notes into several others of less 
value, or by adding graces, yet so that the 
tune itself may be discovered through all 
its embellishments. Cyc 

VAR'ICOCELE, n. [L. varix, a dilated 
vein; and Gr. *i»x>i, a tumor.] 

In surgery, a varicous enlargement of the 
veins of the spermatic cord, or more ge- 
nerally, a like enlargement of the veins of 
the scrotum. Cyc. 

VAIi'ICOSE, ) a. [L. varicosus, haring en- 
VAR'ICOUS, / larved veins.] 

1 . Preternaturally enlarged, or permanently 
dilated, as a vein. 

2. Swelled ; puffy ; as an ulcer on the legs 

of beasts. Cue. 

VARIED, pp. of vary. Altered; partially 
changed; changed. 

VARIEGATE, v. t. [It varieogiare; from 
L. vario, vartus. See Vary. J 
To diversify in external appearance; to 
mark with different colors ; as, to varie- 
gate a floor with marble of different colors. 

The shells are fiUsd with a white spar, which 
variegates and adds to the beauty of the stone. 

Woodward. 

Ladies like variegated tulips show. Pope. 
VARIEGATED, pp. Diversified in odors 
or external appearance. Variegated loaves. 
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k botany, are eoeh » are imgakriyf VARIX, *. [L.J Annum twaBlaf oft | 3. To make of difitaautktad*. 


marked with white or yellow note. CWe, 
VARIEGATING, j*r. Diveatiytag with 


dilated rein. Cyc. 

2. la beasts, a east of pufi¥ dilatation or en- 


OodbahMrMdMtaeBM«tWie#W*» m- 
eordtat » the variety <f acttaw 


«do». Urgemeot in mow put of a vein, forming *A ,, , 

VARIEGATION,*. The aot of divsmfy- alund of knot. <£! A To diversify; towering***, 

mg, or state of being diversified by diflbr- V’ARLET, «. [Old Fr. See tf**.] An- r _.. ^^^r*** 


ent colon; diversity of oolors. 

riDUIMiV _ ftL • .f _ 


dentiy, a servant or footman. 


Faritdhlt bounty eo with new ifotiglrte 


VARFETY, a. [Fr. oorsstf / L.e « r fr te>, 3. A scoundrel; arncal ; as, an impudent VA’RV _ , Tn Jir v. i«rIU 

from vario. to varv.1 oorfet. ^SUtam. VA RY » * f 1,0 *“•* or bo altered in any 


from conOi to vniy.l varlet. jiddison. 

1. Intennixtore of different things, or of V\ARLETRY, a. The rabble; the crowd, 
things different in form ; or a succession [Not m we.J Skak. 

of different things. VARNISH, *. [Fr. oenrir; Sp, bomix ; 

Farit ty is aothkg else be* a eoodaosd no- Port, vends ; It vendue/ Low L tanria; 
salty. Smii. O. ftmiss ; D. rmm ] 

Tbe^fofoolot* depends °o the wmpo- j. a thick, viscid, glossy liquid, laid on 
dtim ofllght Nswtm. work by painters atui others, to give it a 

3. One thing of many which constitute vn- imoo th hard eurfece and a beautifol gloes. 

nety. In this sense, it has a plural ; as, v.rmshe* are made of different material, 

the eonene* or a species. and for different purposes. Amber rsr- 

»■ Differeno. ; Jtomiktud.. Buhl. mad. of amWli^ oil, IMrel*. 

There ie . witty in th. urepre. .fared „ a HU* „mi.h, for i.- 

*. Variation; drelrtire.; dung. from. fof- 

5"m T he .hong eolation of gum-Uc in epirit citrine, 

keepre he. . great oorie* of cotton, and , A „ ^ ifcU ^ 

He' «*. re d. a re*f, f .red *k» vffi'SrC, 


ty liquid, laid on 
then, to give it a 


manner; to suffer a partial change. Go- 
lors;oilen twry when held in dtiferent peti- 
tions. Customs vary from one age to an- 
other, until they are entirely changed. 

2. To be changeable ; to alter; aa, the see- 
tying hue* of the clouds ; the var ying plu- 
mage of a dove. 

3. To differ or be different ; to be unlike. 
The laws of different countries vary. The 
laws of Prance vary from those of En- 
gland. 

4. To he changed ; to become different. 
The man variet in his opinions; his opi- 
nions vary with the times. 

3. To become unlike one's self; to alter. 

He verts* from himself no less. Pep*. 

0. To deviate, to depart t as, to vary from 
the lew ; to vary from the rules of justice 
or reason. Loch. 


Keeper UBS a great variety oi comma ana . »_ i «*•**»»*• , mi mra irvm 

silks. *' An art ‘ fic * covering to give a fair ap- the law ; to vary from tbs rule* of justice 

H.«»un,d..recfc/,rf P »d t hh V . VARNl'sH c'^m ^ZfTLwir 1 T„ « ™*>°- W.. 

V ABNIS I, [ Fr. nrenurec, .w.ir.1 To , To altar or chang. in aucoareton. 

G. In natural history, a difference not per- . v v * n, “b ®** > 10 c ® ver wlt ‘V® liquid, for Whll* fear and anger, with alternete grace, 
manent or invariable, but occasioned by an P lvu, £ •"P, thing a glosev surface ; as, to Pant la her breast, and vary In her free, 
accidental change; as, a varttty of any n va ™ u!i a "deboard or table. j 4dhmi . 

species of plant 2 ; To cover w,th lomcthi "g ^ g ir «* * 8. To disagree; to be at varlsnoe ; as, men 

Naturalists formerly erred very much in mir external appearance. vary in opinion, 

supposing an accidental wrote of plants, Clofc aml,ition - d Q e1 wlth VA'RY, r». AlteraUon; change. [Not in 

animals or minerals, to be a mstinct spe- * T * . S,iak ' 


vary in opinion. 

VA'RY, n. Alteration; change. [Not in 


animats or minerals, to oc a aisrinct sp<>- „ ™ «««*• 

des. Ray has established a good test for ® V ™ P . " V A'RYING, ppr. Altering ; changbig ; de- 

oorutiet in botany. A plant i. distinct, to p.. .to oolong .o; re. to ^ -H- * 


reruli,. in b»Unv. A plant i. dutinct, 1 ” 

which propagate. . ttrelf in it. own form by c . to .. , 0l „ J„ tmvWi 

■u reed ; but when the dtiTerence d.«p- To dtM1 thc „ , nd w ^ k „| m „. 
pears in the new plant, it is only a variety. AHMtm. 

Variety then is a difference between indi- And bow the knee to pomp ihst love* to I 
▼i duals, not permanent nor important narnuh guilt. B/tron. 

enough to constitute a distinct species, V'ARNISHliD, pp. Covered with varnish ; 


via ting. 

VAS'CULAR, a. [L. vasculum, a vessel, 
from vat, id.] 

1. Pertaining to the vessels of animal or ve- 
getable bodies ; as, thc vascular functions, 


such as in sue, color, fUllness, curling, See. made glossy. 

7. Different sort; as, varieties of soil or Land. 2. Rendered fair in external appearance. 
YA'RIOLITE, *. [L. varnts and Gr. X/fof, V’ARNISHER, n. One who varnishes, or 


narHuh guilt. Byron. 2. Full of vessels ; consisting of animal or 

HED, pp. Covered with varnish ; vegetable vessels, es arteries, veins, lac- 


stone.] whose occupation is to varnish. 

In mineralogy, a kind of porphyritic rock, in 2. One who disguises or palliates ; one who 


which the imbedded substances are imper- gives a fair external appearance. Pops. 
fectly crystaluod, or are rounded, giving VARNISHING, ppr. Laying on varnish; 
the stone a spotted appearance. *Cyc. giving a fair external appearance. 
Yariolites are fragmenta of primitive glandu- V'ARNlSH-Tl^EE, n. The Hhut vcmix, 
lar rocks. Diet. Nat. Hitt. poifrm ash, or poison oak. Let. 

VARY ELS, > n. [Fr. verve/.] Silver rings 


vegetable vesstds, as arteries, veins, lac- 
teal* and the like ; hr, tho vascular ay- 
stem. Animal flenh is all vascular, none of 
it perenchymou* Gye. 

VASi’lJLAH'ITY, a. The state of being 
vascular, Med. Repos. 


VA'RIOLOID, *. [L. oariolannd Gr. uhts, VARVELS,\«. [Fr. verve/.] Silver rings ¥ T* J 7 141 “ V9m9r ' 

Jr±. _ V “ 8 ;L±S!il^ - K Vrrerel for domc.de ure, re for . re in 


Po P*- VASCUUF'EROUS, a. [L. vasculum and 
«>isb; fero, to bear.] 

Vasculif trout plants, are euoh as have seed 
fcrnix, resaels divided Into cells. Cye. 

. (**■ VASE, i». [Fr. from L. vat, veto, e vsssel; 

2C >.-»] 


The name recently given to a disease re- on which the owner's name u engraved. 

, sembling the small pox. Diet. 

[L, variola, from tario, VA'RY, v t. [L. vario ; Fr. varitr ; Sp. ro- 
aming to or designating r*or; It. cariars ; probably allied to Eng. 

wrire. Sre/Wl Dif- Sp ‘ , T: L ‘ vertC ‘ Eth ’ W b * ri ' 

itnifold ; as, men of vo- whence AhtfUP to sltemste. 8ee Class 


, sembling the small pox. 

VA'RIOLOUS, o. [L. variola, from vario, 
to diversify.] Pertaining to or designating 
the small pox. 

VA'RIOUS, a. [L. varius. See Pa»y.] Dif- 
ferent ; severn ; manifold; as, men of va- 
rious names and various occupations. 

2. Changeable; uncertain; unfixed. 

The names of mixed inodes — are very va- 
riant and doubtful. Loch. 

3. Unlike each other; diverse. Dryde*. 
So many and so various laws are giv’n. 

MiU-t 

4. Variegated; diversified. Milton. 

VARIOUSLY, ad*. In different ways; 

with change ; with diversity ; aa, objects 
variously represented; flowers variously 
colored. The human system is variously 
affected by different mediemes. 


Br. No. 11. end No. 23.] 

1. To alter in form, appearance, substance 
or position ; to make different by a partial 
change; as, to vary a thing in dimensions; 
to vary its properties, proportions or na- 
ture ; to vary toe posture or attitude of a 


temples ; as, a vase fur sacrifice, an urn, 
fire. 

2. An ancient vessel dug out of the ground 
or from rubbish, and kept as a curiosity, 

3. In arehilseturs, an ornament of sculpture, 

placed on socles or pedestals, representing 
the vessels of the ancients, as inernso-pots, 
flower-pots, Ac. They tumally crown or 
finish tirades or frontispieces. Cyc. 

4. The body of tbe Corinthian and Compo- 
site capital; called also the tarabor or 


° f * a to-j JM* Orecri^of. pbnt aa 

irVmu^X vxmtimunk' 7. A wlid piaca of oraaaantal rnarbU. 
re^re^.nre.urerere.rew^l.. V A8'8AL,n. [P , UmJSX 


time end eeontry where the scene of aetleo Ilf a I 

7 Dryden. | V ASS AL, *, [Fr. 



VAT 


vasaUo ; W. jwdt, a boy or youth, • page, 
a servant ; gwasdm, to terra.] 

1. A feudatory; ft tettant; one who holds 
land of a superior, and who vows fidelity 
and homage to him. A rear vassal is one 
who holds of a lord who is himself a vassal. 

2. A subject; a dependant Hooker. 

3. A servant Shak. 

4. In common language, a bondman ; a poli- 
tical slave. We will never be the vaseale 
of a foreign prince. 

VAS'SAL, v. t. To subject to control ; to 
enslave. 

VAS'SAL AGE, n. [Pr .vasselage; Sp. eo- 
saktge.] 

1. The state of beinga vassal or feudatory. 

2. Political servitude ; dependence ; subjec- 
tion; slavery. The Greeks were long 
held in vassalage by the Turks. 

VAS'SAL ED, pp. or a. Enslaved; subject- 
ed to absolute power; as, a vassoled land. 

Trumbull. 

V‘AST, a. [L. votive ; Pr. vaele; It vaeto 
The primary sense of the root must be to 

S trt or spread, as this is connected with 
e verb to watte.] 

1. Being of great extent; very spacious or 
large ; as, the vast ocean ; a vast abyss , 
the vast empire of Russia ; the vast plains 
of Syria; the vast domains of the Al- 
mighty. 

2. liugo in bulk and extent ; as, the vatt 
mountains of Asia; the vatt range of the 
Andes. 

3. Very great in numbers or amount ; as, a 
vast army, vatt numbers or multitudes 
were slain ; vast sumB of money have been 
expended to gratify pride and ambition. 

4. Very great in force; mighty; as, vast 
efforts ; vatt labor. 

5. Very great in importance ; as, a subject 
of vatt concern. 

VAST, n. An empty waste. 

Through the vatt of heav'n it sounded. 

Milton 

The watery vast. rope. 

VA'STATION, n. [L. vattatio, from vaeto, 
to waste.] 

A laying waste ; waste; depopulation. [De- 
vastation is generally used.] 

VASTIDTTY, n. Vastness; immensity. 

[Not English.] Shale. 

VASTLY, adv. Very greatly ; to a great 
extent or degree ; as, a space vastly ex- 
tended. Men differ vastly in their opinions 
and manners. 

VASTNESS, n. Great extent; immensity: 
as, the vastness of the ocean or of space. 

2. Immense bulk and extent ; as, the vast- 
nest of a mountain. 

3. Immense magnitude or amount; as, the 
vastness of an army, or of the sums of] 
money necessary to support it. 

4. Immense importance. 

VASTY, a. Being of great extent ; very 
spacious. 

I ean call spirits from the vasty deep. Shak 
[Little used.] 

VAT, n. [D. vat; Sax. pat; G.fass.] A 
large vessel or cistern for holding liquors 
in an immature state; as, vats for wtae. 

Let him produce his vats and tubs, In opposi- 
tion to heaps of arms and standards. Addison. 
% A square box or cistern in which hides 
tan laid for steeping in tan. 


V A U 

3. An oO measure in Holland ; also, a wine 


4. A square hollow place on the hade of a 
calcining fiimaoe, where tin on is laid to 

VATICAN, ». In Rome, the ttlAtated 
church of St Peter; and also, a magnifi- 
oent palace of the pope ; s ituat e d at the 
foot of one of the seven hills on which 
Borne was built. Hence the phrase, the 
thunders of the Vatican, meaning the ana- 
themas or denunciations of the pope. 
VAT'ICIDE, n. [L. votes, a prophet, and 
credo, to kill.] 

The murderer of a prophet Pope. 

VATIC'INAL, a. [L. vademor, to pro- 
phesy.] Containing prophecy. Warton. 

VATIC'INATE, v. t. [L. vaticinor, firom 
votes , a prophet] 

To prophesy; to foretell; to practice pre- 
diction. [ Little used. ] Howell. 

VATICINATION, ». Prediction ; prophe- 1 
cy. • Bentley. 

VAULT, n. [Fr. voUte ; It volta, a vault ; j 
vollo, the face, visage, and a vault, L. vul- 
tus ; a derivative of L. volvo, volutus ; Sp. ] 
voltear, to turn, to tumble.] r 

1. A continued arch, or an arched roof. 

Vaults arc of various kinds, circular, el- 
liptical, single, double, cross, diagonal, 
Gothic, &c. Cyc. 

2. A cellar. 

To banish rats that haunt our vault. Swift. 

3. A cave or cavern. 

The silent vaults of death, unknown to light. 

Sandyi. 

4. A repository for the dead. Shak. 

6 . In the manege , the leap of a horse. 

VAULT, v. t. To arch; to form with a vault; I 
or to cover with a vault ; as, to vault a pas- 
sage to a court 

VAULT, v. i. [Sp. voltear ; It voltare ; Fr. 
vautrer.] 

1. To leap; to bound ; to jump; to spring. 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself — 
Shak. 

Leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree. 

Dryden. 

Lucan vaulted upon Pegasus with all the 
heat and intrepidity of youth. Addison. 

2. To tumble ; to exhibit feats of tumbling 
or leaping. 

VAULT'AOE, a. Vaulted work ; an arched 
cellar, f Not tn use.] * Shak. 

VAULTED, pp. Arched; concave; as, a 
vaulted roof. 

2. Covered with an arch or vault. 

3. o. In botany, arched like the roof of the 

mouth, as the upper lip of many ringent 
flowers. Afartyn. 

VAULTER, a. One that vaults ; a leaper ; 
a tumbler. 

VAULTING, ppr. Arching; covering with 
an arch. 

2. leaping; tumbling; exhibiting feats of j 
leaping. 

VAULTT, a. Arched; concave. [Not tn 
sue.] Shak. 

VAUNT, v. L [Fr. vanter; It vantam, 
from vanto,e hpaatmg, from vatto, vain, 
L. vastus. This ought to be written east.] 
To boast ; to make a vain display of one’s 
own worth, attainments or decorations ; to 
talk with vain ostentation , to brag. 

„ Pride — prompts a mao to vaunt and over- 
value what he is. Qoc. of the Tongue. 


V B E 

VAUNT, * L To beast of; to make a vain 
display at 

My msq&km, spetTd (/Ms vmmte dupeSL^ 

Charity s aun tetk not itself 1 Cor. xHL 

VAUNT, n. Boast ; a vain display of what 
one is or has, or has done; ostentation 
from vanity. 

Him I seduc’d 

With other vaunts and other promises. 

MUton. 

VAUNT, a. [Fr. avant.] The first mat. 
[Not used.] Shak. 

VAUNT-COURIER, is. ['Pr.amnt-coureur.] 
A precursor, Shak. 

VAUNTED, pp. Vainly boasted of or dit- 

ViS?NT£R, n. A vain conceited boaster ; 
a braggart ; a man given to vain ostenta- 
tion. Spenser. 

V’AUNTFUL, a. Boastful ; vainly ostenta- 
tious. 

VAUNTING, ?pr. Vainly boasting ; osten- 
tatiously setting forth what ono is or has. 

VAUNTINGLY, ado. Boastfiilly; with vain 
ostentation. Shak. 

V’AUNT-MURE, n. (Fr. avant-mur .] A 
false wall ; a work raised in front of the 
main wall. a Camden. 

VAV'ASOR, n. [This word in old books is 
variously written, valvaeor, vavasour, val- 
vasour. It is said to be from vassal But 

qu-1 

Camden holds that the vavasor was next 
below a baron. Du Cange maintains that 
there were two sorts of vavasors , the 
greater, who held of the king, such as 
barons and counts ; and the lesser, called 
valvasini, who held of the former. The 
dignity or rank is no longer in use, and the 
name is known only in books. Cyc. 

VAV'ASORY, n. The quality or tenure of 
the fee held by a vavasor. Cyc. 

VA'WARD, n. [van and ward.] The fore 
part. [Ob*.] Shak. 

VEAL, n. [Fr. veau, a calf; probably con- 
tracted from L. vitelliu.] 

The flesh of a calf killed for the table. 

VECTION, n. [L. vectio, from veho, to 
carry.] 

The 'act of carrying, or state of being car- 
ried. [Not tn we.] 

VECTITATION, «. [L. vectito.] A carry- 
ing. [iVot in use.] Arhuihnot. 

VECTOR, n. [L. from veho, to carry.] In 
astronomy , a line supposed to be drawn 
from any planet moving round a center or 
the focus of an ellipsis, to that center or 
focus. 

VECTURE, n. [L. vectura, from veho, su- 
pra.] 

A carrying ; carriage ; conveyance by car- 
rying. [ Little used] Bacon. 

VEDA, n. vedsne'. The name at the collec- 
tive body of the Hindoo sacred writings. 
These are divided into four parts or vedas. 
The word is sometimes written vedam. 

• Sir W. Jones. Colebrookt. 

VEDET, \n. [Fr. vedette ; It vedetta, 

VEDETTE,/ ftom vedere, L. video, to 
seej A sentinel on horseback. 

VEER, v. L [Fr. vkrer ; Sp. birar; D. vie- 
re a/ allied probably to L. vario and verto. 
See Ware.] 



v b a 

Totnm; to change dkaetfeu; M>t hawted 

•etrt tm the west or north. 

And m he leads, the Crikmfaf aavy warn. 


And tmm your met** beast with ae'kf gale. 


7b veer and haul, as wind, to aker its dino- 
tion. 

VEER, «. A To turn ; to direct to * dilltr- 
«nt oour* 

7b veer out, to suffer to nm or to lot out to & 
greater length ; as, to veer oat a rope. 

7b veer away, to let out ; to sle eken and let 
run ; aa, to veer away the cable. This k 
called also payimg out the cable. 

7b veer and haul, to poll tight and ■Ter v *n 
alternately. Mar. Diet. 

VEE'RABLE, e. Changeable; shifting, 
[Not tn use.] ftp ndofae 

VEE'RED, pp. Turned; changed in direc- 
tion ; let out. 

VEE'RING, ppr. Turning; letting out to a 
greater length. 

VEGETABIL'ITY, a. [from vegetable.] Ve- 
getable nature ; the quality of growth 
without sensation. Brown. 

VEGETABLE, a. [Fr. from veyetor, L. 

Pifffo, to grow.] 

1. A plant ; an organised body deetltate of 
sense and voluntary motion, deriving its 
nourishment through pores or vessels on its 
outer surface, in most instances adhering 
to some other body, as the earth, and in 
general, pronaguting itself by seeds. Some 
vegetables have spontaneous motion, as 
the sunflower. Vegetables alone have the 
power of deriving nourishment from inor- 
ganic matter, or organic matter entirely 
decomposed. 

2. In a more limited ten**, vegetables 
such plants os are used for culinary pur- 
poses and cultivated in gardens, or are des- 
tined for feeding cattle and sheep. Vege- 
tables for these uses are such as are of a 
more soft and fleshy substance than trees 
and shrubs ; such aa cabbage, cauliflower, 
turnons, potatoes, peas, beans, Ac. 

VEGETABLE, a. Belonging to plants; as, 
a vegetable nature , vegetable qualities ; ve- 
getable juices. 

2. Consisting of plants; as, the vegetable 

kingdom. • 

3. Having the nature of plants ; as, a ee- 
getable body. 

VEG'ETATE, v. *. [L .vegeto; Fr. vegeter ; 
from L. oigeo, to nourish.] 

To sprout; to germinate; to gro w; 
plants ; to grow and be enlarged by nutri- 
ment imbibed from the earth, air or water, 
by means of roots and leaves. Plants 
will not vegetate without a certain degree 
of heat , but some plants vegetate with lass 
heat than others. Potatoes will vegetate 
after they are pared. 

See dying vegetables life sustain, 

See life dissolving vegetate again. Pope. 

V EG* ETATING, ppr. Germinating; sprout- 
ing ; growing; as plants. 

VEGETATION, a. [Fr.] The nrooeas of j 
growing, as plants, by means of nourish- 
ment derived from the earth, or from wa- 
ter and air, and reoeived through roots and 
leaves. We observe that vegetation de- 
pends on heat as the moving principle, 
a nd on a nb st an oea which caati* 


VBH 

Into toe nutriment of pleats. Rapid vege- 
tation k caused by increased heat and a 
rich soil 

S. Vegetables or plants fat general. In 
June, vegetation in oar climate wears a 
beautifU aspect. 

Vegetation of sake, to eaBed, consists in cer- 
tain concretions formed by seta, after so- 
lution in water, when eat in the air for 
evaporation. These ooncrations appear 
round the surface of the liquor, affined to 
the sides of the veearh 

VEGETATIVE, a. [Fr. w get a ttf .] Grow- 
ing, or having the power of growing, as 
plants. Raleigh . 

2. Having the power to produce growth in 
plants ; as, the vegetative properties of soil. 


VEG'ETATIVENESS, a. The quality ofj 
producing growth. 

VEGETK, a. [L. vegetue.] Vigorous; ac- 
tive. [Little used.] Wa&». 

VEG'ETIVE «. [L. vegeto, viaeo .] Vege- 
table; having the nature of plants; as, 
vegettve life. [Little wed.] Turner. 

VKg'ETIVE, a. A vegetable. [ Not in we.] 

• Sandye. 

VEG'ETO-ANIMAL, o. Vegeto-animal mat- 
ter, is a term formerly applied to vegetable 
gluten, which is found in the seeds of cer- 
tain plants, in a state of union with farina 
or starch. It is remarkably elastic, and 
when dry, semi-transparent. By distilla- 
tion it affords, like animal substances, al- 
kaline water, concrete volatile alkali, and 
an empyreumatic oil. Cyr. Fourcroy. 

VE6ETOUS, a. Vigorous, lively; vegeie. 
[JVot in we.] B. Joneon. 

VEHEMENCE, \ *. [Fr. vehemence , from 

VE'YIEMENCY, / L. vehemm *, from w- 
ho, to cany, that is, to rush or drive.] 

1. Violence, great force, properly, force de- 
rived from velocity ; as, the vehemence of! 
wind. But it is applied to utiy kind of for- 
cible action ; as, tn speak with vehemence. 

2. Violent ardor; great heat; animated 
fervor ; as, the vehemence of love or affec- 
tion £ the vehemence of anger or other 
passion. 

I tremble at his vehemence of temper. 


VEHEMENT, a. [Fr. frum L. vehement.] 

1. Violent; acflng with great force; furious, 
very forcible ; as, a vehement wind ; a ve- 
hement torrent; a vehement fire or heat. 

2. Very ardent ; very eager or urgent , very 

fervent , as, a vehement affection or pas- 
sion ; vehement desire; vehement elo- 
quence. MtUon. 

VE'HEMENTLY, adv. With great force 
and violence. 

2. Urgently ; forcibly ; with great seal or 
pathos. TUloteon. 

VE'HIGLE, n. [Fr. vehtcule; L .vehiqylum, 
from who, to carry.] 

1. That to which any thing is or may be car- 
ried; any kind of carriage moving on land, 
either on wheels or runners. This word 
nomprehends coaches, chariots, gigs, sul- 
kies, wagons, carts of every kind, sleighs 
and sleds. These are all vehicles. Bat 
the weed is more generally applied to 
wheel carriages, and rarely 1 believe to 
water craft. 

2. That which k used as the instrument of I 


V B l 

ooeveyuwe. Laagmma if the vehicle 
which conveys ideas to others. Letters 
are vehicles of eoramimicatieft. 

A simple style forms the beat veMMstf 
thought to a popular assembly. Jrw* 

VE'HICLED, a. Conveyed to a vabtoto. 


VEIL, n. [L. twhma.] A cover; a curtain; 
something to intercept the view and hide 
an object. 

2. A eover ; a diaguist. [See Fml* The 
latter orthography gives the Latin pronun- 
ciation as well as urn English, and is to \>e 
preferred.] 

VE1 L, e. L To cover with a veil ; to ooncaal. 

2. To invest ; to cover, 

3. To tods. [See Toil.] 

VEIN, n. [Fr. wine ; L eras, from the root 
of vrwfo, to come, to pass. The sense is a 
passage, a conduit.] 

1. A vessel in animal bodies, which receives 
the blood from the extreme arteries, and 
returns it to the heart. The \ eina may be 
arranged in three division*. 1. Those that 
commence from the capillaries all over the 
body, and return the blood to the heart. 

2. Tho pulmonary vein*. 3. The veins 
connected with the vena portarum,in which 
the blood that has circulated through the 
organs of digestion k conveyed to the liver. 

Cyc. 

2. In plants, a tube or an assemblage of 

tubes, through which the sap is transmit- 
ted along the leaves. The term is more 
properly applied to the fiuer and more 
complex ramifications, which toterbranch 
with each other like net-work ; the larger 
and more direct assemblages of vessels 
being called ribe and nerves. Veins are 
also found in the calyx and coral of flow- 
ers. Cyc. 

The vessels which branch or variously 
divide over the surface of leaves are called 
veins. Marion. 

3. In geology, a fissure in rocks or strata, fill- 

ed with a particular substance. Thus me- 
tallic veins intersect rocks or strata of other 
substances. Metalliferous veins have been 
traced in the earth for miles ; some to South 
America are said to have been traeed 
eighty miles. Many speeies of stones, ss 
granite, porphyry, sc. era often found to 
veins. Cyc. 

4. A streak or wave of different color, ap- 
pearing to wood, marble, and other stones ; 
variegation. 

li. A cavity or fissure in the earth or in 
other substance. 

(i 'Tendency or turn of mind ; a particular „ 
disposition or cast of genius ; as, a rich vein 
of wit or humor ; a satirical vein. 

Invoke tbs muses, sod Improve my vein, 

Waller. 

7. Current. 

He can open a vein oft me and noble think- 
ing. Mft. 

8. Humor; particular temper. Skak. 

9. Strain ; quality ; a a, my usual vein. 


VEINED, a. [from «e*a.] Full of veins ; 
atrefked; variegated; as, veined marblr. 
2. In botany, having vassals branching over 
the surface, as a Inf 

VEIN LESS, «. In botany, haring no veins ; 
as, a ve mists leaf. Barton. 
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VEINY, a. Full of veins ; as, veiny marble, i VE'NAL, a. [L. vena, a vein.] Pertaining i 
Thomson. to a rein or to veina ; contained in the 


VELIF'EROUS, a. [L. velum, a tail, and veins; as, venal blood. [See Venom, which 
fero, to bear.] Bering or carrying sails. is generally used.] 

Evelyn. VE'NAL, a. [L. venalit , from vtnso, to be 
VELITATION, n. [L. vetitaRo.] A dU- eold.] 
pute or contest; a slight skirmish. [ATitf 1. Mercenary ; prostitute ; that may be 
to use.] Burton, bought or obtained for money or other 

VELL, n. [Qu. fell, a skin.] A rennet bag. valuable consideration ; as, a venal muse ; 

[Local] venal services. 

VELL, v. t. [Qu. fell, a skin.] To out off the 2. That may be sold ; set to sale ; as, all of- 
turf or sward of land. [Local.] Cyc. flees are venal in a corrupt government 
VELLE'ITY, ft. [Fr. veUeiU; from L. telle, 3. Purchased; as, a venal vote. Junius, 
to will.] VENAL'JTY, n. Mercenariness ; the state 

A term by which the schools express the of being influenced by money ; prostitn- 
lowest degree of desire. Locke. tion of talents, offices or services for money 

VEL'LIUATE, v. t. [L. vellico , from vello, to or reward; as, the venality of a corrupt 
pall. It may be from the root of cutt] court 
To twitch; to stimulate; applied to the VEN'ARY, a. [L. venor, to hunt] Relating 
muscles and fibers of animals ; to cause to to hunting. 

twitch convulsively. Cyc. VENAT'MT, I a. [L. venations, from 

VEL'LKJATED, flp. Twitched or caused to VENAT'IUAL,^ venor, to hunt.] Used 


turf or sward of land. [Local.] Cyc. 

VELLE'ITY, n. [Fr. veUeiU; from L. telle, 
to will.] 

A term by which the schools express the 
lowest degree of desire. Locke. 

VEL'LI€ATE, v. t. [L. vellico, from vetlo, to 
pull. It may be from the root of pull.] 

To twitch; to stimulate; applied to the 


seems to be team the root ot furnish, the 
primary sense at which is to isd on,] 

To inlay; to lay thin slices or leaves of fine 
wood of different kinds on a ground of 
common wood. 

VENEE'R, ft. Thin slices of wood for in- 

VE^eI'RED, pp. Inlaid; ornamented with 
marquetry. 

VENEE'RING, ppr. Inlaying; adorning 
with inlaid work. 

VENEE'RING, n. The act or art of inlay- 
ing, of which there are two kinds; one, 
which is the most common, consists in 
making compartments of different woods ; 
the other consists in making representa- 
tions of flowers, birds and other figures. 
The first is more properly veneering ; the 
last is marquetry. Cyc. 

VEN'EFICE, n. [L. veneficium,] The prac- 
tice of poisoning. [Not in use. j 


VELLICA'TION, n. The act of twitch mg, J. The act or practice of hunting. Brown. witchcraft. [Little used.] Brown. 

or of causing to twitch. 2. The state of being hunted. Bnoum. VEN'EMOUS. See VENOMOUS. 

2. A twitching or convulsive motion of a VEND, r. t. [L. vendo; Fr. vendre ; It ten- VEN'ENATE, v. t. [L. veneno; venemtm, 

VEL'LUM, » [Fr. velin. It coincides with To sell ; t*o transfer a thing and the exclu- ^Ilfect' [ Not 


t k M A . ■ WU . ; Jf e ■ ? 7 1 exC1U_ To poison ; to infect with pofiom [Not 

fell, D. vel, skin ; probably from the root sive right of possessing it, to another per- uge % -j r Harvest 

of L. ««<..] aon for a pecuniary equivalent; aa, to VENERATION,#. The act of poi..mm7' 

A finer kind of parchment or skin, rendered vend goods ; to vend meat and vegetables 2. Poison • venom. [Not utcd.Y Brown 

clear and white for writing. in market. Vending differs from barter. . ‘ r „ L J n n • 

VELOCITY, n. [Fr. velocitS ; L. velocitas, We vend for money; we barter for com- vPWF/vnuF 1 °* veneneua 'l Po i^ n J 

from velox, swift, allied to volo, to fly.] modities. Vend is applicable ouly to wares, * A~\ ’ ^ ' venomous. [Not 

1. Swiftness; celerity; rapidity; as, the merchandize, or other small articles, not vvwpti a hit irrv o... 

velocity of wind; the velocity of a planet or to lands and tenements. We never say, jLKAJBIL ITY, a. State or quality of 

comet in its orbit or course; the velocity of to vend a farm, a lease, or a bond, a right vSJinrr ri? M °* e - 

a cannon ball; the velocity of light. In or a horse. ^ w ’ 

tliese phrases, velocity is more generally VEND'ED, pp. Sold; transferred for money; , J? / > 10 honor, to w rship.J 

uaed tLn freapyly^Wyto ..good.. 7 1. Worthy of venembon or raveranca; to- 

animal.; aa, a bona or an itnoh mna VEnW, a. The penon to whom a thing ,er . v '"e ° { . i ° a ° r “ d "T 0 " 
trith celerity, and . atraam run. with ra- .. .old. „ ra * k j » P“ e “v 

piiity or velocity: but bodiea moving in tlie VEND'ER, n. [Fr. twaAnr.] A.eUer;one 2 ’ Rendered aacred Wrahgiouaauociationa, 
air or in etherial apace, move with greater who tran8fera the excluaivc right of poa- [- vonaeciatoa to God and tohiawo^ 
or iem velocity, not celerity. ThU uaago i. aeoing a thing, either hu own, or that of to bc regarded with awe and trailed 

arbitrary, ana ptwhapa not univaraal. another a. lS agent. Auetioneon are with reverenoe ; aa, tho CHereUc walk of 

2. In philosophy, velocity is that affection of the venders of goods for other men. mp e or c urc • 

m.J„ by°Uch a bidy move, over a VENDIB.Wt/ } a. Thajan of bang 

certain space m a certain time. Velocity VhND'IBLENESS, J vendible or salable. the} r death. Hooker 

is in direct proportion to the space over VENDIBLE, a. [L. vendibilis.] Salable; VEN'ERABLENESS, «. The state or qua- 

which a body moves. Velocity is absolute that may be sold ; that can be sold ; as, jjty 0 f being venerable. South 

or relative ; absolute, when a body moves vendible goods. Vendible differs from VEN'ERABLY adv. In' a manner to excite 

over a certain Bpace in a certain time ; marketable , the latter signifies proper or reverence. ’ 

relative, when it has respect to another fit for market, according to the laws or An awful pile 1 stands venerably great 

moving body. Velocity is also uniform or customs of a nlacc. Vendible has no re- Addison 

equals or it is unequal , that is, retarded or ferenoe to such legal fitness. VEN'ERATE, v.f. [Yr.venerer ; L.veneror.] 

accelerated. VEND'IBLE, n. Something to be sold or To regard with respect and reverence; to 


or relative ; absolute, when a body moves 
over a certain space in a certain time ; 
relative, when it has respect to another 
moving body. Velocity is also uniform or 
equal ; or it is unequal , that is, retarded or 
accelerated. 

VEL'URE, a. [Fr. velourt.] Velvet. [Obt.] 


fit for market, according to the laws or 
customs of a nlacc. Vendible has no re- 
ference to suen legal fitness. 

VEND'IBLE, n. Something to be sold or 
offered for sale. Milford. 


Shak. VEND'IBLY, adv. In a salable manner. 
VEL'VET, n. [It velluto; Sp .veUudo; Fr. VENDITA'TION, n. [L. vendUatio.] A 
velours ; L. vellus, hair, nap.] boastfUl display. [iVuf in ****•] 

A rich silk stuff, covered on the outside with • B. Jonton. 

a close, short, fine, soft shag or nap. The VENDI'TION, n. [Fr. from L. vendiUo.] 
name is given also to cotton stuffs. The act of selling ; sale. 

VEL'VET, v.t To paint velvet Peacham. VEND'OR, n. A vender; a seller. 


reverence ; to revere. We venerate an old 
faithful magistrate; we venerate parent* 
and elders ; we venerate men consecrated 
to sacred offices. We venerate old age or 
gray hairs. We venerate, or ought to ve- 
nerate, the Gospel and its precepts* 

And seem’d to venerate (he sacred shade. 


VEL'VET, e.t To paint velvet Beacham. vewD'UIv, n. A vender; a seller. Dryden 

VEL'VET, lo. Made of velvet; or soft VENDuE, *». [Fr. vendu, sold.] Auction; a VEN'ERATED, pp. Reverenced; treated 

VEL'VETED, / and delicate, like, velvet public side of any thing by outcry, to die * with honor and respect 

VELVETEE'N, n. A kiud of doth made in highest bidder. VEN'ERATING, ppr. Regarding with re- 


V EL'V ETED, / and delicate, like, velvet 
VELVETEE'N, n. A kiud of doth made in 
imitation of velvet i 

VEL'VETING, n. The fine shag of velvet 
Cyc. 


J Mic sale of any thing by outcry, to die * with honor and respect 

best bidder. VEN'ERATING, jpr. Regarding with re- 

DuE-M'ASTER, n. One who is au- vtsence. 
thorized to make side of any property to VENERATION, a. [Fr. from L.veneratio.] 
the highest bidder, by notification and The highest degree of respect and reve- 


VEL'VETY, a. Made of velvet, or like vel- public outcry; an auctioneer. renoe; respect mingled with jwjne degree 

vet; soft; smooth; delicate. Med, Repos . vENEE'R, e. t. [G. funieren. This word of awe ; a feeling or sentiment excited by 



V E N 


V E N 


TIN 


the dignity and superiority of a person, or JFi/A « vengnmcs, infkmitlar language, sig- r a tt l es n ake s teeth, «X 

by the samdneasof hi* character, and with ’nifies with groat violence or vehemence; ter. 

regard to place, by its consecration to se- ^ as, to strike ooe with a vengeance. 2. Noxious; mwaieva 

ciwd amices. Formerly, what a vengeance, wa§ a phrase venomous progeny. 

We find a secret awe and veneration for one used for wisrt emphettaaL 3. Sniteftd ; as, a eenoi 

who moves about us In a regular and iHustriou* Pet » hat a vengeance mak es thee fly t VEN'OMOUSLY, mdt, 

course of virtue. AMUtm. HwRlyras. lignantly; spitefully. 

VKN'ERATOR, n. One who venerates and VENGEFUL, a. txnjjul. Vindictive retri- VEN'OMOUSNESS, «. 

reverence* butiv*.- aWJnd’. T#«/*c/idire. Milton, louwieee to animal life 

VKVRMHRAI. - fl. from Venus: bU “ ve * “* V 0 ®* MUion. _ lht , 


reveretteea. 
VENE'REAL, «. [L, 


cnMUiAli, «. I ii.ansemss, iron r enus; o ...r,.! 

W^er, fromywea, white, feir. See V EN6EM^T, a. e^W. Avengement; 


rattlesnake’s teeth, contains TMiMMaiM mat- 
ter. 

2. Noxious; mischievous; malignant; as, a 

eeaoMow progeny. Bream. 

3. Spiteftd ; as, a vtmmotu writer. 

VENOMOUSLY, mh, Poisonouslv; ma- 
lignantly; spitefully. Jr ydw . 

VENDMOUSNES3.*. Poison ousns**; nox- 
iousness to animal lift. 

2. Malignity; spite folness. 

VE'NOUS, a. [L venoms, from rex a, a 
vein.] 


1. Pertaining to the pleasures of sexual com- S?* 1 J!?T Mltion ’ [^***9*™*** “ g * ne 'l 1. Pertaining to a vein or to veins; oontain- 


merce. A venereal person is one addicted . ..... B . 

to sexual pleasures oVveneiy. Cyc. VLN6 £R * a. An avenger. [Not 

2. Proceeding from sexual intercourse ; as, „ . , - v 

tb. vnertal viru* or poi- V ^1A B LL, . [b«. I wwf-1 VwuJ; pw 

wn r donablr. [Ao/i*o#<*.] Brown. 

3. Adapted to the cure of the lues venerea ; ' , **'• Pardonably ; etc usably. 


3. Adapted to the cure of the lues venerea 
as, venereal medicines. 


4. Adapted to excite venereal desire; aphro- VE'NIAL, a. [It rmale ; Sp. venial ; Fr. 

disiac; provocative Cyc. ventel; from L. vema, pardon, leave to de- 

3. Consisting of copper, called by chimfots P«rt, from the root of venio, and signifying 

formerly Venue. [Obs) Boyle. literally a going or passing.] 

VENE'REAN, a. Venereal. [Not used A 1- That muv be forgiven; pardonable; as, 

Howell. a venial fault or transgression. Thereform- 
VENE'REOUS, a. [L venereus .] Lustfal , churches hold sJl sins U» Ikj venial, 


VHhtVYt i a n „, nMr r Not « sue T **• in vein * 5 «•» Wood, which is dia- 

EN6 EH, n. An avenger. [AotwwMO^ tiuguishable from arterial blood by its 

EKIABLK.. ^ / W1 fagg » a "r^ - vMn«l. A vnom Urf, luu 

UrsaUr. ™r!u“ g ’ ° r wi0, “ ,y jfe. 

kl°!.r ] rr , e TT’ V *NT, »- [Fr. rente, Sp. vent*, sale, from 

E NIAL, e. [It rmale ; Sp. venial ; hr. vendee. Sp. vender ,* from the root of L. 
veniel; from L. rema, pardon, leave to de- prw0 , Eng. triad, dec. ; properly a passage.] 
part, from the root of vrnto, and signifying ]. \ small aperture ; a bole or paasage for 
literally a going or passing.] air or other fluid to esoape , as, the vent of 

. That muv be forgiven ; pardonable ; as, B 

a Praia/ fault or transgression. The reform- 2 . The opening in a cannon or other piece 
rti churches hold all sins to l»e venial, Q r .rtilfen'. bv which Are is communicated 


libidinous. 

VEN'EItOUS, for Vem 
VEN'ERY, «. [from 
sures of the bed. 


Venerea**. [Not rued J 
from /raw.] The plea 


through the merits of the Redeemer ; but to tile charge. 

the most trifling sins not to bo rental, ex- 3 . j^ m secrecy to notice; publica- 

cept through the righteousness and atone- (ion, Wotton. 

ment of (>1 ii ist. 1. The act of onenimr. PkiUnu. 


air or other fluid to esc*jH> , as, the vent of 
a cask. 

2. The opening in a cannon or other piece 
of artillery, by which Are is communicated 
to die charge. 

3. Passage from secrecy to notico; publica- 
tion. Wotton. 

1. The act of opening. Phillip*. 


Contentment, without the pleasure of lawful I 2. In Jamtlutr language * excusable; that! Emission; passage; escape from Con fine 


worry, is continence; of unlawful, chastity. 

Grew. 


VEN'ERY, «. [Fr. renerie ; from L. vtuur, 1 3. Allowed. 


mny be allowed or permitted to pass with- 
out censure; as, a venial slip or fault 


to hunt, that is, to dm e or rush.] Permitting him the while 

Hie act or exercise of hunting; the sports Venial discourse unblam’d Milton. 

of the chase. VE'N I ALNESS, w. State of being cxcusa- 

ftnd • Brxm *\ hie . r pardonable. 

VENESECTION, n. [L. vena, veto, and f'entre fuexa*, or tvsire, in law, a writ or pre- 


tectio, a cutting J 

TIio act or operation of opening a vein for 
letting blood , blood-letting ; phlebotomy. 

Cyc. fVueman 

VEN'EY, «. [Fr venez , from rertir, to 


V i r nuil discourse unhlsm’d Milton. 

VE'N I ALNESS, n. State of being excusa- 
ble i r pardonable. 

Venire Jveia*, or venire, in law, a writ or pre- 
cept directed In the sherif, requiring nim 
to summon lwel\e men, to try an issue be- 
tween parties, it is also a writ m the na- 


ment ; as, bis smothered passions urge foi 
vent. 

0. Discharge; utterance; moans of dis- 
charge. 

Had tike grief keen dew’d in tears, 

Without the vent of words— Mtllon. 

7. Sale ; as, the vent of a thousand copies of 

a treatise. Pope. 

8, Opportunity to sell ; demand. 

There is no rent for any commodity except 
wool. Tetnpk 


ture of a summons to cause the party in- #• An inn ; a baiting place. [A r o/ in ueeA 
dieted on a penal statute, to appear. To give vent to, to suiter to escnjic ; to Ic 


come] About, ethrur*, a hit; a turn VENISON, ft. ven'tzn, or ven'zn. [Fr. t>e- out; to pour forth. 


at fencing. 

Three reney* for a duh of stewed prune*. 

i Obt. I Shah. 

N6E, v. t. v enj [Fr. reaper.] To avenge , 
to punish [Not tn use.] [See Avenge and 
Hrrenge 1 *Shalc, 

VENOEAJfiLE, a. venj'able. [from venge .] 


nfluoa, from 1,. venutio, a hunting, from I VENT, r. /. To let out at a small aperture. 


if rrenge 1 *Shalc, 

VENOEAJfiLE, a. venj'able. [from venge ."j 
Revengeful , as, vengeable despite. [A of yj 
wi ute.J Spenser. 

VEN6EANCE, n. venj'ance. [Fr. from 
ttenger, to revenge, L mdieo.] 

The infliction of pain on another, in return 
for an injury or offcusc. Such infliction, 
when it proceeds from malice or mere re- 


venor, to hunt ) 

l*be flesh of beasts of game, or of such wild 
animals as are taken in the chase. It is 
however, in the United State*, applied ex- 
clusively to Lj^e flesh of the deer or cervine 
geifhs of animals. 


i'OM, a. [Fr. eema,* It. veneno ; L. 


Ttent/m; W. gwenwyn. It appears by the *• To publish* 


2. To let out; to suffer to escape from con- 
finement , to utter ; to pour forth ; as, to 
vent passion or complaint. 

The qusen of hmv'n did thus her Airy wnl 
hryden. 

3. 'I’o utter ; to report. [iVo< ia we.] 

Stephen*. 


Welsh word and its affinities, that the pn- * h ! 
mary sense is raging, fhrious, and hence it r“' u 
is to be referred to the root of L venor, to j 11 
hunt, to drive or chase; esmo, to come. ’ t|m 
S ee Venus, 4r.J r Ng(j 


•entment, and is not Menwy for the purw ^ M or injurioU)( t0 

r— of " wwl y,. “ d * mM Vnom .. genmdly u»4 to M|.r« nox- 

hamous crime. When such infliction pro- tj -..-u-j .^.in.iiw 


noses of justice, is revenge, and a most 
nainuus crime. Wlten sucii infliction pro- 
ceeds from a mere love of justice, and the 
necessity of punishing offenders for the 
support of the laws, it is vengeance, and is 
warrantable and just In this case, ven- 


The Mrtatms did greatly enrich their Inven- 
tion* by venting the stolen treasures of divine 
U tters. ^Not used.) Raleigh. 

Therefore did those nations vent such spice. 
[Not in ues.J Raleigh. 

[Instead of vent in the latter sense, wo 
use vend.) 


ious matter that is appiied externally, or VENT, v.i. Tosnuft [Not mate.) Spenser. 
that u discharged from animals, as that of VENTAGE, n. A small hole. [Aot in ***.) 
mtM and stincra of umenta. acomions. arc. : »■* 


neceswty oi pumsning *mcnaen» ««■ me bites and stin^ of serpents, scorpions, &c. ; Shllr 

“™ubl. jd jit. Ten- g | J ^, , °exp M ..'^U..c W Uk«ix to VENT-AII. x [Ft. . ijo,.] Tb« 

geancc is a just retribution, recompense j CyC ‘ » Mart made to be lifW up ; the 

Spis-i £ *■ ■*!».— » VEN%; r< UoC To wit., ChS3“ to *• rf ‘ h - - 

!~ ff “ y TeDO ™i ^ ul ' but "T*V *• VEKTAN'nY \ [bp. mM A win- 

To ms bskmgeth vengeance and VEN'OMOUS, a. Poisonous ; noxious to VENTER, n. One who niters, reports or 

Tbs Lnd will take vengeance on Ws adrsr- animal life ; as, the bite of a serpent may publishes. Borrow. 

series. Nah. i. be venomous. Hie sack at the base of the VENTER, n. [L.1 In enetowv, the abdo- 


NiTER, n. [L.] In e nef o s s j r, the ahdo- 
I F 



YEN 


YEN 


Y E R 


men, or lower belly ; formerly applied to 
any large cavity containing viscera, aa the 
head, thorax and abdomen, called the 
three venters. Parr. 

3. The womb; and hence, mother. A. haa 
a son B. by one venter, and a daughter C, 
by another venter; children by different 
venters. Low Language . 

3. The belly of a muacle. 

VENTIDUCT, i». [L. ventus, wind, and 
ductus, a canal ; It. ventidotti.'] 

In building, a paaaage for wind or air; a tub- 
terraneous paaaage or spiracle for venti- 
lating apartments. Cyc. 

VENTILATE, v. t. [L. ventilo, from ven- 
tus, wind ; Fr. ventuer.'] 

1. To fan with wind; to open and expose 
to the free paaaage of air or wind ; as, to 
ventilate a room ; to ventilate a cellar. 

2. To cause the air to paaa through ; os, to 
ventilate a mine. 

3. To winnow ; to fan ; aa, to ventilate 
wheat. 

4. To examine ; to discuss ; that is, to agi- 
tate ; as, to ventilate questions of policy. 


[Not now in use.] 

VENTILATED, pp. Exposed to the ac- 
tion of the air ; fanned ; winnowed ; dis- 
cussed. 

VENTILATING, ppr. Exposing to the ac- 
tion of wind; fanning; discussing. 
VENTILATION, n. [Fr. from L. venti- 
lation 

1. The act of ventilating ; the act or opera- 
tion of exposing to the free passage of air, 
or of causing the air to pass through any 
plaee, for the purpose of expelling impure 
air and dissipating any thing noxious. 

2. The act of fanning or winnowing, for the 
purpose of separating chaff and dust. 

3. Vent ; utterance. [Not in we.] Wotton. 

4. Refrigeration. {Not in use.] llarvry. 
VENTILATOR, n. An instrument or ma- 
chine for expelling foul or stagnant air 
from any close place or apartment, and 
introducing that which is fresh and pure. 
Ventilators are of very different construc- 
tions and Bites. 

VENTOS'ITY, «t. [Fr. venlositi; from L. 

ventosus.] Windiness; flatulence. Bacon 
VENTRAL, a. [from L. venter, belly.] Be- 
longing to the belly. 

'Hie ventral fins, in fishes, are placed be- 
tween the anus and the throat 

Ed. Enctjr. 

VENTRICLE, «. [L. ventricular, from 
venter, belly.] 

In a general sense, a small cavity in an ani- 
mal t>ody. It is applied to the stomach. 
It is also applied to two cavities of the 
heart, which propel the blood into the ar- 
teries. The word it also applied to cavities 
in different parts of the brain. Cgc. 
VENTRICOUS, a. [L. ventricosus, from 
venter, belly.] 

In botany, bellied; distended; swelling out 
in the middle ; as, a ventricous perianth. 

VENTRICULOUS, a. [supra.] SomewCt 
distended in the middle. , 

VENTR I L'OQU I SM, \ n. [L. venter, belly, 
VENTRIL'OQUY, / and loquor, to 

TTuMmtj! art or practice of speaking in such 


[from L. venter, belly.] Be- 


a manner that the voice appears to come, 
not from the person, bat from some dis- 
tant place, as from the opposite side of the 
room, from the cellar, &c. 
VENTRII/OQUIST, ». One who speaks in 
such a manner that his voice appears to 
come from some distant place. 

The ancient ventriloquists seemed to speak 
from their bellies. Eneyc. 

VENTRIL'OQUOUS, a. Speaking in such 
a manner as to make the sound appear 
to come from a place remote from the 
speaker. 

VENTURE, n. [Fr. aventure ; It. & Sp. 
ventura; from L. venio, ventus, venturus, 
to come.] 

1. A hazard, an undertaking of chanoe or 
danger ; the risking of something upon an 
event which cannot be foreseen with tole- 
rable certainty. 

I, in this ventuie, double gains pursue. 

Dryde n. 

2. Chance; hap; contingency; luck; an 
event that is not or cannot be foreseen. 

Bacon. 

3. The thing put to hazard; particularly, 
something sent to sea in trade. • 

My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 

Shale. 

At a venture, at hazard ; without seeing the 
end or mark; or without foreseeing the 
issue. 

A bargain at a venture made. Hudibras. 
A certain man drew a bow at a venture. 

1 Kings xxii. 

VENTURE, v. i. To dare; to have courage 
or presumption to do, undertake or say. 
A man ventures to mount a ladder; he 
ventures into battle ; he ventures to assert 
things which he does not know. 

2. To run a hazard or risk. 

Who freights a ship to venture on the seas. 

Dryden. 

To venture at, 1 to dare to engage 

To venture on or upon, ) in ; to attempt 
without any certainty of success. It is rash 
to venture upon such a project 
And when I venture at the comic style. 

Waller. 

VENTURE, v. t. To expose to hazard ; to 
risk ; as, to venture one’s person in a bal- 
loon. 

2. To put or send on a venture or chance ; j 
as, to venture a horse to tho West Indies. 
VEN'TURED, pp. Put to the hazard; risk- 
ed. j 

VENTURER, n One who ventures or puts 
to hazards. 

VENTURESOME, a. Bold; daring; in- 
trepid ; as, a venturesome boy. 
VENTURESOMELY, ado. In a bold, 
daring manner. 

VENTURING, ppr. Putting to hazard; 
daring. 

VENTURING, «. The act of putting to 
risk ; a hazarding. 

VENTUROUS, a. Daring; bold; hardy; 
fearless; intrepid; adventurous; as, a ven- 
turous soldier. 

With neutrons arm 

He pluck’d, be tasted. Milton. \ 

VENTUROUSLY, adv. Daringly; fear-i 
lesriy ; boldly. Bacon. 

VENTUROUSNESS, ft. Boldness; hardi- 
ness ; fearlessness ; intrepidity. The event 
v ‘ made them repent of their venturousness. J 


VENUE, \ is. [L. vicinia ; Norm, mine.] In 
VISNE, f law, a neighborhood or near 
place ; the place where an action is laid. 
In certain cases, the court has power to 
change the venue. Cgc. 

The twelve men who are to try the cause, 
must be of the same venue where the demand 
is mode. Blacks tons. 

VENUE, if. A thrust [See Veneg.] 
VENULITE, n. A petrified shell of the ge- 
nus Venus. 

VE'NUS, n. [L.; W. Gwener, from given, 
white, fair, the feminine of gwyn, white, 
fsir, that affords happiness; also gwyn, 
rage, violent impulse of the mind, lust, 
smart; gwyndu, to whiten ; gwynt, wind, 
L. ventus; gwynawg, full of rage ; gwent, 
an open country; gwenu, to smile ; gwen- 
wyn, poison, L. venenum, Eng. venom; 


gwenwynaw, to poison, to fret or irritate. 
These affinities lead to the true origin of 
these words. The primary sense of the 
root is to shoot or rush, as light or wind. 
From light is derived the sense of white, 
fair, Venus, or it is from opening, parting; 
and from rushing, moving, comes wind, 
and the sense of raging, fury, whence L. 
venenum, poison, that which frets or causes 
to rage. Those words all coincide with L. 
venio, which signifies to rush, to fall, to 
happen, venoi, to hunt, &c. The Greeks 
had the same idea of the goddess of love, 
viz. that her name signified fairness, white- 
ness, and hence the fable that she sprung 
from froth, whence her Greek name A<0- 
(obirn, from sstp^of, froth.] 

1 . In mythology , the goddess of beauty and 
love ; that is, beauty or love deified ; just 
as the Gaelic and Irish diana , swiftness, 
impetuosity, is denominated the goddess 
of hunting. 

2. In astronomy, one of the inferior planets, 
whose orbit is between the earth and Mer- 
cury; a star of brilliant splendor. 

3. In the old chimutry, a name given to 
copper. 

VENUS’S COMB, n. A plant of the genus 
Scandix ; shepherd’s needle. Lee. 

VENUS’S LQ9KING-GLASS, n. A plant 
of the genus Campanula. 

VENUS’S NAVELWORT, n. A plant of 
the genus Cynoglossum. 

VENUST',a. [L.venustu*.] Beautiful. [Not 
used .1 

VERA'CIOUS, a. [L. verase, from vtrus, 
true.] 

1. Observant of truth; Habitually disposed 
to speak truth. 

2. True. [Little used.] Pinkerton. 

VERAC'ITY, n. [It. veracitd ; from L. vt~ 

rase, from verus, true.] 

1. Habitual observance of truth, or habitual 
truth; as, a man of veracity. His veracity 
is not called in question. The question of 
the court is, whether you know the witness 
to be a man of veracity. We rely on history, 
when we have confidence in the veracity 

% and industry of the historian. 

u The veracity of facts," is not correct 
language. Truth is applicable to men and 
to nets; veracity to men only, or to sen- 
tient beings. 

2. Invariable expression of truth ; as, the ee- 

TQtily of our MUS6ft. KamtM 

VERANUA, ». Aa Oriental word denoting 



VER 


VBR 


va e 


a kind of open portico, formed by extand- 
tag a sloping roof beyond the main bttfld- 
tag. M 

VERATRIA, «. [L. vermtrum, hellebore.] 
A newly discovered vegetable alkali, ex- 
tracted from the white hellebore. Dire. 
VERB, it. [L. verbum; Fr. verb * ; So. A It. 
verbo ; lr.fearb ; probably from the root 
of L.firo.} 

1. In grammar, a part of speech that ex- 
presses action, motion, being, suffering, or 
a requestor command to do or forbear any 
thing. The verb affirms, declares, asks or 
commands; as, I write ; he rum ; the river 
flows i they deep ; me tee; they are de- 
ceived ; depart ; go ; come , write ; doet be 
improve t 

When the action expressed by a verb is 
exerted on an object, or terminates upon 
it, the act is considered as passing to that 
object, and the verb is called transitive ; 
as, I read Livy. When the act expressed 
by the verb, terminates in the agent or sub- 
ject, the verb is called intransitive ; as, I 
run ; 1 walk ; I deep. 

When the agent and object cha 
places, and the agent is considered os 
instrument by which the object is affected, 
the verb is called paettvi ; as, Goliath was 
» lain by David. 

2. A word. South 

VERB'AL, a. [Fr. , I.. verb alts.] Spoken , 

expressed to the ear in words ; not written . 
as, a verbal message ; a verbal contract ; 
verbal testimony. 

2. Oral ; uttered by the mouth. Skak. 

3. Consisting in mere words ; as, a verbal 
reward. 

4. Respecting words only ; as, a verbal dis- 
pute. 

5. Minutely exact in words, or attending to 
words only; as, a verbal critic. 

0. Literal , having word answering to word ; 
as, a verbal translation. 

7. In grammar, derived from a verb , as, a 
verbal noun. 

8. Verbose ; abounding with words. [ Not 

m use.'] Shah 

VERBAL'ITY, n. Mm words ; bare literal 
expressions. Brown. 

VERB'ALTZE, v t. To convert into t verb- 
VERB'ALLY, adc In words spoken; bv 
words uttered , orally. South, 

3. Word for word, as, to translate verbally, 
Dryden. 

VERBATIM, adv [L.] Word for word; 
in the same words, as, to tell a story ver- 
batim as another him related it. 
VERBERATE, e. t. [L. eeriero.] To beat; 


to strike, f A’of m use.] 

VERBERATION, ». A beating or striking; 
Mows. Arbuthnof. 

2. The impulse of a body, which causes 
sound. Cyc. 

VERBIAGE, ft. [Fr.] Verbosity ; use of 
many words without necessity; super- 
abundance of words. 

VERBCFSE, a. [L. oerboeus.] Abounding 
in words ; using or containing more words 
than are necessary; prolix; tedious by a 
multiplicity of words; as, a twr&w* speaker; 
a verbose argument. 

VERBOSITY, \». Employment of a. 

VERBO'SENBSS, / superabundance * of | 


words ; the use cf more words than ar 
accessary; as, the v e rboei ty of a speaker. 
2. Superabundance of words ; prolixity ; as, 
the verbosity of a dhoourse or argument. 
VERDANCY, ft. [See Fsrdmti.] Green- 
ness. Norris. 

VERDANT,*. [Fr. verdsym-t; L. riridant, 
from riristis , from rireo, to be green. The 
radical sense of the verb is to grow or ad- 
vance with strength.] 

1. Green; fresh; covered with growing 
plants or grass; as, verdant fields ; a ver- 
dant lawn. 

2. Flourishing. 

VERDERER, \ *. [Fr. 

VERDEROR,/ green ; or Low L, riri- 

dariue.j 

An officer in England, who has the charge 
of the king's forest, to preserve the vert 
and venison, keep the assises, view, re- 
ceive and enroll attachments and present- 
ments of all manner of trespasses. 

Black stone. 

VERDICT, «. [L. verum dictum, true de- 
claration.] 

1. The answer of a jury given to the court 
rtMiccniing any matter of fact in any cause, 
civil or criminal, committed to their trio) 
and examination. In criminal causes, the 
jury decide the law as well as the feet. 
Verdicts are general or specials general, 
when they decide in general terms, or iu 
the terms of the general issue, as no wrong, 
no thsseum; special, when the jury find 
and state the tacts at large, and as to (lie 
law, pray the judgment of the court. 

JUackstone. 

2. Decision, judgment ; opinion pronoun- 
ced , as, to ne condemned by the verdict 
of the public. 

These enormities were condemned bjr (he 
verdict of common humanity. South. 

VERDIGRIS, n. f Vr.verd and grit, green- 
fly ] 

Rust of copper, or an acetate of copper, 
formed by tne combination of an acid with 
copper Vrr. 

VEllDITER, n. [verde-terre, green earth , 
terrr-verfr.] 

A preparation of copper sometimes used by 
painter*, &e. for a blue, but more gene- 
rally mixed with a yellow for a green color. 
It m a fnctitiAs substance or blue pigment, 
obtained by adding chalk or whiting to a 
solution of copper in nitric acid or aqua 
fortis. Encyc, Ure. 

VERDURE, ». [Fr. ; from L. rireo j Green , 
greenness , freshness of vegetation; as, the 
verdure of the meadows in June , the ver- 
dure of *pring. 

VERDUROUS, «. Covered with green; 
clothed with the fresh color of vegetables ; 
as, verdurous pastures. Philips. 

VF.R'ECUNI), a. [L. verecundut .] .Bash- 
ftil ; modest. [Not much used.] Wotton. 
VERECUND'ITY, n. Bashfulness; modes- 
ty ; blushing. [A r of in much use .} 
VERGE, »i. very. [Fr. , It. verge, L. rirga , 
a rod, that is, a shoot.] 

1. A rod, or something in the form of a rod 

or staff, carried as an emblem of authority; 
the mace of a dean. Swift. 

2. The stick or wand with which persons are 
admitted tenants, by holding it m the hand, j 
aad swearing fealty to the lord. On this | 


account, such tenants are . 

Me verge. Off** Mm 

3. Infese, the compass or extant fifths k 

court, within which is bounded the j 
diction of the lord steward of the 1 
household , so called from the verge or 
staff which tha marshal bears. CmeL 

4. The extreme side or end of any thing 
which has some extsnt of length: the 
brink; edge; border; margin. [This 
seems to be immediately connected with 
the L. eergo.] 

5. Among gardener*, the edge or outside of 
a border ; also, a slip of gram adjoining to 
gm el-walks, and dividing them from the 
border* m the parterre-garden. Cgc. 

C. A part of a time-piece. 

VERGE, v. », [L. twryo.] To tend down- 
wards, to bend ; to slope ; as, a hill verges 
to the north. 

2. To tend ; to incline ; to approach. 

I find myself verging to that period of life 
which is to be labor and sorrow. Swift. 

VERG'EB, ft. He that carries the mace be- 
fore the bishop, dean, &c. Farquhar. Cue. 
2. An officer who carries a white wand be- 
fore the justices of either bench in England. 

Cy c. 

VERG'INO, ppr. Bending or inclining 
tending. 

VElt'GOULEUSE, ft, A species of pear 

contracted to vergaloo. 

VEHID'K’AL, a. [L. vcridicue; verut and 
dtco.] Tolling truth. [ Not used.) 
VERIFIABLE, a. [ftomwn/y.] That may 
be verified ; that may be proved or con- 
firmed by incontestable idenoc. South 
VERIFICATION, «. [Fr. Sec Verify.] 
Tho art of verifying or proving to be true ; 
the act of confirming or establishing the 
authenticity of any power* granted, or of 
any transaction, by legal or competent evi- 
dence. 

VERIFIED, pv. Proved; conflrmod by 
competent evidence. 

VERTFIKR, n. One that proves or mpkee 
appear lo be true. 

V KHT FY, v. t. [ Fr. verifier ; L. verue, true, 
and facto, to make ; W. guar, pure, true, 
ether, purity ; tjwiraw, to verity.] 

1. Toprove to be true; to confirm. 

Thu is verified by a number of 


2. To fhlfill, aa a promise ; to confirm the 
truth of a prediction , to show to be true. 
The predictions of this venerable patriot 
have neen verified. Gen. xiii. 1 Kings vttt 

3. To confirm ur establish the authenticity 

of any thing by examination or competent 
evidence. The first act of the bouse of 
representatives is to verify their powers, 
by exhibiting their credentials to a com- 
mittee of the house, or other proper sutho- 
ritv. UniUd SitUtt* 

VERIFYING, ppr. Proving to he true ; 
confirming ; establishing as authentic. 

VERILY, adv. [from very.] In truth; in 
feet; certainly. 

2. Really ; truly ; with great confidence. It 
was verity thought the enterprise would 

VEfffsiM'ILAR, a. IL.veridmO* ; verue, 
true, and eimtlis, like.] Having the ap- 
pearance of truth; probable; likely. 

White. 
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VERISIMILITUDE, «. [L .verisimilitudo.} 
The appearance of truth; probability; 
likelihood. 

VenttmlUude and opinion are an easy pur- 
chase ; but true knowledge ia dear and diffi- 
cult. Olanville. 

VERISIMIL'ITY, for V erisimitiiude, is not 
in use. 

VERITABLE, a. [Fr.] True; agreeable 
to fact. [Little used.] Shdk. 

VERITABLY, adv. In a true manner. 
[Not in «ae.] 

VEIt'ITY, n. [Fr. ver it f; L. veritas, from 
vents, true; W. gtcirex ; Sans. wartha.} 

1. TrUth; consonance of a statement, pro- 
position or other thing to fact 1 Tim. ii. 

It » a proposition of eternal verity, that none 
can govern while he is despised. South. 

2. A true assertion or tenet. 

By this it seems to be a verity. Davies. 

3. Moral truth; agreement of the words 

with the thoughts. Johnson. 

VER'JUICE, n. [Fr. verjus, that is, verdjus, 
the juice of green fruits.] 

A liquor expressed from wild apples, sour 
grapes, &c. used in sauces, ragouts and the 
like. It is used also in the purification of 
wax for candles, in poultices, &c. Cyr. 

VERMEIL. See VERMILION. 

VERM EOL'OA 1ST, n. [infra] One who 
treats of vermes. 

VERMEOL'OfiY, n [L. vermes, worms, and 
Gr. >oyof, discourse.] 

A discourse or treatise on vermes, or that 
part of natural history winch treats of 
vermes. [Little used.} 

VERMICELLI, w [ It. rcrmiccllo, a little 
worm, L. vermiculm, from vermis, a worm.] 
In cookery , little rolls or threads of paste, or 
a composition of Hour, eggs, sugar and 
saffron ; used in soups and pottages. 

VERMICULAR, a. [L. vermiculus, a little 
worm, from vermis, a worm.] 

Pertaining to a worm ; resembling a worm , 
particularly, resembling the motion of a 
worm , as, the vermicular motion of the 
lrites tinea, called also peristaltic. Cue. 
Vermicular or vermiculatcd work, in sculp- 
ture, a sort of ornament consisting of frets 
or knots, in Mosaic pavements, winding 
and representing the tracks of worms. 

VERM1 €UL ATE, v.t. [L. vermiculatus.} 
To inlay ; to form work by inlaying, re- 
sembling the motion or the tracks of worms. 

VERMICULATEI), pp. Formed in the 
likeness of the motion of a worm. 

VE11MICULATING, ppr. Forming so as 
to resemble the motion of a worm. 

VERMIGULA'TION, n. The act or opera- 
tion of moving in the form of a worm ; 
continuation of motion from one part to! 
another, as in the peristaltic motion of the 
intestines. Hale. 

2 The act of forming so as to resemble the 
motion of a worm. 

VKRM'KULE, ». [L. vermiculus.} A little 
worm or grub. Derham. j 

VERMIC'ULOUS, o. [L. vermiculosus.] 
Full of w onus or grubs. 

2. Resembling worms. 

VERMIFORM, a. [L. vermis, a worm, and 
forma, form.] 

Having the form or shape of a worm ; as, 
the vermiform process of the cerebellum. 


VERM3FU6E, n. [L. vermis , a worm, and | 
fugo, to expel] 

A medicine or substance that destroys or 
expels worms from animal bodies; an an- 
thelmintic. 

VER'MIL, ) n. [Ft. vermeil, 

VERMILION, vermil’yon, / vermilion ; It 
vemUgltone ; from L. vermiculm, vermes,- 
a name sometimes improperly given to the 
kermes. See Crimson.} 

1. The cochineal, a small insect found on a 
particular plant [Improper or obsolete.} 

2. Red sulphuret of mercury ; a bright, 
beautiful red color of two sorts, natural 
and artificial. The natural is found in sil- 
ver mines, in the form of a ruddy sand, 
which is to be prepared by purification or 
washing, and then levigated with water on 
a stone. The factitious or common ver- 
milion is made of artificial cinnabar, ground 
with white wine, and afterwards with the 
white of an egg. 

3. Any beautifin red color. In blushing, 
the delicate check is covered with ver- 
milion. 

VERMILION, v. t. vermtl'yon. To dye red; | 
to cover with a delicate red. 1 

VERMIL'IONED, pp. or a. Dyed or tinged 
with a bright red . 

VERM'IN, n. sing, and plur . ; used chiefly 
in the plural. [Fr. & It vermne ; from 
L. vermes, worms.] 

1. All sorts of small animals which are de- 
structive to grain or other produce; all 
noxious little animals or insects, ns squir- 
rels, rats, mice, worms, grubs, flies, &c. 

These vermin do great iiyuries in the held. 

Mortimer. 

2. Used of noxious human beings in con- 
tempt , ns, base vermin. Hudtbras 

VERM 'IN ATE, o. i. [L. vermino.} To breed 
vermin 

VKRMINA'TION, n. The breeding of ver- 
min. Derham. 

2 A gnping of the bowels. 

VERMMNOUS, a. Tending to breed ver- 
min. 

The vi rmtnous disposition of the body 

Harvey 

VERMIP'AllOUS, a. [L. vermes, worms, 
and pano, to boar.] Producing worms. 

* Brown. 

VERMIV'OROUS, a. [L. vermes , Worms, 
and voro, to devour.] 

Devouring worms ; feeding on worms, Ver- 
tnivorous birds are very useful to the farmer. 
VERNACULAR, a. [L. vernaculus, bom 
in one’s house, from vema, a servant] 

1. Native; belonging to the country of one’s 
birth . English is our vernacular language . 
The vernacular idiom is seldom perfectly 
acquired by foreigners. 

2. Native ; belonging to the person by birth 

or rfature. Milner. 

A vernacular disease, is one which prevails 
in a particular country or district, more 
generally called endemic. 
VERNACULOUS, a. [supra] Vernacular; 

also, scoffing. [06#.] Brottm. Spenser. 
VER'NAL, a. [L. vemalis, from ver, spring.] 
1. Belonging to the spring; appearing in 
spring ; as, vernal bloom, 
k. Vernal flowers are preparatives to autumnal 
fruits. Rambler. 


2. Belonging to youth, the tyring eflifc 

Vernal signs, the rigna in which the sun 
appears in the tyring. 

Vernal equinox, the equinox in spring or 
March ; opposed to the autumnal equinox, 
in September. 

VER'NANT, a. [L. vernans; vtmo, to flou- 
rish.] Flourishing, as in tyring; At, vef- 
nant flowers. Milton. 

VER'NATE, v. i. To become young again. 
[Not in we.] 

VERNATION, n. [L .verno.} In botany, 
the disposition of the nascent leaves with- 
in the bud. It is called also foliation or 
leafing. Martyn. 

VEK'NIER, «. [from the inventor.] A 
graduated index which subdivides the 
smallest divisions on a straight or circular 
scale. Cyc. 

VERNIL'ITY, n. [L. vemtlis, from verna, a 
slave.] Servility; fawning behavior, like 
that of a slave. [JVot in we.] Bailey. 

VERON'IGA, n. [vera-icon, true image.] 

1. A portrait or representation of the face 
of our Savior on handkerchiefs. 

2. In botany, a genus of plants, Speedwell. 

VER'RUCOUS, a. [L. verruca, a wart ; ver- 
rucosus, frill of warts.] 

Warty; having Jittle knobs or warts on the 
surface ; as, a verrucous capsule. Martyn. 

VKRSABIL'ITY, I n. [L. vcrsahlts, from 

VKRS'ABLENESS, / venor, to turn.] 

Aptness to be turned round. [Not used.} 
Diet. 

VERS'ABLE, a. [supra.] That may he turn- 
ed. [Not used.} 

VERSA L, for Universal. [Not used or very 
vulgar .] 

VEllS'ATILE, a. [L. versatilis, from versor, 
to turn.] 

1. That may be turnod round ; as, a versa- 
tile boat or spindle. Harte. 

2. Liable to be turned in opinion ; change- 
able ; variable ; unsteady , as, a man of 
versatile disposition 

3. Turning with ease from one thing to an- 
other ; readily applied to a new task, or 
to various subjects ; as, a man of versatile 


genius. 

4. In botany, a versatile anther is one fixed 
by the middle on the point of the filament, 
anct so poised ns to turn like tin* needle of 
a compass ; fixed by its side, but freely 
movable. Lee. Martyn. 

VERSATILITY, n. The quality of being 
versatile ; aptness to change , readiness to 
be turned; variableness. 

2. The faculty of easily turning one’s mind 
to new tasks or subjects ; as, the versatility 
of genius. 

VERSE, n. vers. [L. versus; Fr. vers ; from 
L. verto, to turn.] 

1. In poetry, a line, consisting of a certain 
number of long and short syllables, dis- 
posed according to the ruleB of the species 
of poetry which the author intends to com- 
pose. Verses are of various kinds, as 
hexameter, pentameter, and tetrameter, &c. 

• according to the number of feet in each. 
A verse of twelve syllables is called an 
Alexandrian or Alexandrine. Two or more 
verses form a stanxa or strophe. 

2. Poetry; metrical language. 

Virtue was taught in verse. Prior. 

Verse embalms virtue. Donne. 
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3. A short division of any ooopeaitKn, par- meat was mad* fee the benefit of tha Jews VERTICXLLATE, a. [sapO *l»*ai«*r f 

ticularly of the chapter* in the Scripture*. in Alexandria. wtioilkt* flowers are sach*S«WW in a 

The Author of thaavWoB of tha Om Tee- VERST,*. A Road** m sa snT S of length, whirl, or round the item in.iln gv, one 
tamentintooerw, is not ascertained. The containing 1166| yard*, or 5500 feet; above another, at each joint The tffn 

New Testament waa divided into wna about three quartan of an English mile. is abo applied in this sense to leaves and 

by Robert Stephens. VERT, *. [Fr. oerd, green, L. oirtdi*.] In branches. Verticillate phutte are raeh aa 

4. A piece of poetry. Pope. the /overt tows, everything diet grows and bear whirled flowers. Martyst* Lac. 

5. A portion of an anthem to be performed bean a green leaf within the forest To VERTICTTY, *. [from vertex, suprfe.1 The 

by a single voice to each part preserve vert and venison, is the duty of power of turning; revolution ; rotation. 

6. In a song or ballad, a status is called a the verdervr. Enyiand. Lock*, 

verse. 2. In heraldry, a green odor. 2. That property of the lodeatone by which 

Blank verse, poetry in which the lines do VERT'EBKR , ) *. [L. vertebra, from verto, it turns to some particular point 

not end in rhymes. VERTEBRA, / to turn.] A joint of the The attraction of the magnet was known leaf 

Heroic verse, usually consists of ten syllables, spine or hack-bone of an animal. before lu vertirity. Cyc. 

or in English, of five accented syllables, VERTEBRAL, <*. Pertaining to the joints VERTIGINOUS, a. [L. vertiytnoeus.] 
constituting five feet of the spine or bark-bone. 1 Turning round; whirling; rotary; as, a 

VERSE, v. t. To tell in verse ; to relate po- 2. Haring a hock-bone or spinal joints ; as, oertigiwm motion. Bentley. 

etically. vertebral animals. 2. Giddy ; affected with vertigo, 

playing on pipes of corn, and verting love. V ERTEBRAL, «. An animal of the class Woodward, 

, „ , t „ ***• which have a back-bone. VERTIGTNOUSNESS, n. Giddiness ; a 

To be verted , [L. tenor,] to bo well skilled ; VERTEBRATE!), o. [L. vertebrate.] whirUng, or sense of whirling ; unstsadi- 

to be acquainted with ; as, to be vened in H a \ i n g a back- bone, or vertebral column, ness. Taylor. 

history or in geometry. containing the spinal mXrrow, iu an ani- VERTIGO,*. [L. from verto, to turn.] 

VERSL-MAN, *. [perse and me*.] A wri- mal; M man , quadrupeds, fowls, ainphi- Giddiness; diamnoss or swimming of the 

ter of verses; w» ludicrous language. Prior. b iu, nn(1 fi „ hci( Cuvier. head j an affection of the head, in which 

VEItS'ER, m. A maker of verses, a vers 1- VERTEX, n. [L. from verto, to turn; pH- objects appear to move in various direc- 

fier. Tonton. nanly a round point.] tions, though stationary, and the person 

VERS'ICLE, n. [L. verticulus.] A little 1. The crown or top of the head. Core. affected fiuds it difficult to maintain an 
verse, f Not wed.] . 2 The ton of a hill or other thing ; the point erect posture. Cue. 

VERS'ICoLOR, ],<*• [L. verstco'or | 0 f a o ( ,ne, pyramid, angle or figure; the VER'VAIN, *. A plant of the genus Ver- 

VERS'ICOLORED, / Having various co- pole 0 f a glass, in optics. The vertex of a bena, or rather the genus so called. 

lors ; changeable in color. * curve, is the point from which the diamc- VERVAIN-MALLOW, n. A species of 

VF.I SIC'ULAR, a. Pertaining to verses; ter 19 drawn, or the intersection of the di- mallow, the Afolva alcea. Cyc. 

designating distinct divisions of a writing ainetor and the curve. VER'VELS, n. (Fr. vervetle.] Labels ttod 

VERSIFICATION,*. [Fr. from verifier.] 3. ]» agronomy, the zcnitli; thcpointofthe to a hawk. Ainsworth. 

The act, art or practice of composing po- heaven* pmwmlicularly over the head. VER'Y, a. [Fr. vrai; L. writt.l True , 
otic verse. Versification is the result of Cyc. real. 

art, labor and rule, rather than of liiven- VERTICAL, a. f Fr. from L. vertex ] Whether thou be mv very sou K««u or not. 

tion or the fire of genius. It consists in \ placed or being in the zenith, or perpon- Hen. xsiil. 

adjusting the long and short syllables, and dicularly over the head. The sun is verti - He that repeateth a matter, ie|uuateth very 

forming feet into harmonious measure. fai to the inhabitants within the tropics at friend*. Prov. xvii. 

Cyc. certain times every year. So wc say, in very deed, in the very 

VERS'IFICATOR, n. A versifier. [Little 2. Being in a position perpendicular to the heavens, tins is the very man we want. 

wed ] [See Certifier.] plane 0 f the horizon. In these phrases, very is cmphatical ; hut 

VEltS'IFIEI), pp. [from versify ] Formed Vert teal leaves, in botany, are such as stand its sijpiificatiou u true, real. 

into verse so erect, that neither of the surfaces can VERT, adv. As an adverb, or modifier of 

VERS'IFTER, n. One who makes verses. 1„. called the upper or under. adjectives and adverbs, very denotes in a 

Not every versifier is a poet. Vertical anthers , are such as terminate the greut degree, an eminent or high degree, 

2 One who converts into verse; or one who filaments, and being inserted by their base, hut not generally the highest ; as, a very 

expresses the ideas of another, written in st.md no less upright than the filaments great mountain ; a very bright sun ; a very 

prone , aa, Dr. Watts was a versifier of the themselves. Cye. cold day; a very pernicious war; a very 

Psalm*. Vertical circle, in astronomy, a great circle benevolent disposition ; the river flows 

VERS'IFY, v. i. To make veneB posting through the zenith and the nadir. very rapidly. 

I'll i>ertify in kpite, and do my beat Dryden The meridian of any place it a vertical dr- VKS'ICANl, «. [infra.] A blistering ap- 

VERS1FY, r t. To relate or describe in c i f , The \ crtical circles are called azi- plication; an epispastic. JUyelow. 

verse. ninth*. Cyc. VES'ICATK, v. f. [ L. vesica, a little Mod- 
i’ 11 certify the truth. Darnel Vertical line, in conics, is a right line drawn der, Or. pee**, from Qveatt, to inflate, J 

2. To turn into verse; as, to versify the on the vertical plane, and pawing through To blister; to raise little bladder*, or sepa- 

Psalms. the vertex of the cone. Cyc. , ate the cuticle by inflaming the skin. Cel- 

VER'SION, w. [Fr. from L. vertio.] A turn- Vertical plane, in conics, is a plane pawing sus recommends to vesicate the external 

ing ; a change or transformation ; os, the through the vertex of a cone, and through parte of wounds. Wiseman, 

section of air into water. [Unusual ] its axis. V ES'I C ATEI), pp. Blistered. 

Bacon. Prime vertical, a great circle of the sphere, VESICATING, ppr. Blistering. 

2. Change of direction ; as, the version of perpendicular to the horizon, and passing VESICATION, *. The process of raising 

the beam* of light [Unusual.] Bacon. through the xemth and the cast and west blister* or little cuticular bladders on the 

3 The act of translating , the rendering at points. skin. 

thoughts or idea* expressed in one lan- VERTICALLY, adv. In the zenith. VESICATORY, ». [Fr. vesicatoire.] A 

guage, into words of like signification in VERTICALNESS, n. The state of being blistering application or plaster; an epi- 
anothcr language. How long was Popfc in the zenith, or perpendicularly over the spastic. Vwlcatorie* made of cantharide*. 

engaged in Ute version of Homer » head. [ Vertical! ty i* not used.] are more powerful than sinapisms, or pre- 

4. Translation; that which is rendered from VERTICIL, *. [L. verttcillus, from verier, natations of mustard, 
another language. We have a good cer- supra.] VES'lCLK , n. [L. vesicnla. See Vesicate.] 

don of the Scriptures. There is a good In botany, a little whirl ; a mode of inflores- I. A little bladder, or a portion of the cuti- 
version of the Pentateuch in the Samaritan. cenoe, in which the flowers surround the cle separated from the skin and filled with 

The Septuagint version of the Old Testa- stem in a kind of ring. Cyc. some humor. 
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2* Any small membranous cavity in animal* 
or vegetables. The long* consist of veii- 
eles admitting air. Ray. Cyc. 


allied probably to fast, fasten. The Sp. 
vasija is from the Latin ; but the Spanish 


ties admitting air. Ray. Cyc. 

VESICTJLAR, \ «. Pertaining to vesicles ; 
VESIC'ULOUS, / consisting of vesicles. 

2. Hollow; frill of interstices. Chtyne. 

3. Having little bladders or glands on the 
surface, as the leaf of a plant 

VESIC'ULATE, «. Bladdery; full of blad- 
ders. 

VES'PER, n. [L. This word and Hesperus 
are probably of one origin, and both from 
the root of west."] 

1. The evening star; Venus; also, the eve- 
ning. 

2. Vespers, in the plural, the evening song 
or evening service in the Romish church. 

Sicilian vespers , the era of the general mas- 
sacre of the French in Bicily, on Easter 
evening, 1282, at the toll or the bell for 

VEsStTINE, «. [L. vespertinus. See 
Vesper.'] 

Pertaining to the evening; happening or 
being in the evening. 

VES'SEL, ». [It. vaseUo, from vaso, a vase 
or vessel; Fr. vaisteau; Sp. vasija; from 
L. vas, vasts. This word is probably the 
English vat, in a different dialect ; G. fast, 
a vat , grfass, u vessel ; fassen , to hold ; 
allied probably to fast, fasten. The Sp. 
vasija is from the Latin ; but the Spanish 
has also baxcl, a general name of all float- 
ing buildings ; probably of Celtic origin.] 

1. A cask or utensil proper for holding li- 
quors and other things, ns a tun, a pipe, a 
puncheon, a hogshead, a barrel, a firkin, 
a bottle, a kettle, a cup, a dish, &c. 

2. In anatomy, any tube or canal, in which 
the blood and other humors arc contain- 
ed, secreted or circulated, as the arteries, 
veins, lymphatics, spermatirs, &c. Cyc. 

3 In the physiology of plants, a canal or 
tube of very small bore, in which the sap is 
contained and conveyed; also, a hag or 
u/ricle, filled with pulp, and serving as a 
reservoir for sap ; also, a spiral canal, usu- 
ally of a larger bore, for receiving and dis- 
tributing air. Martyn. Grew. 

4. Any building used in navigation, which 

carries masts and sails, from the largest 
ship of war down to a fishing sloop. In 
general, however, vessel is used for the 
smaller ships, brigs, sloops, schooners, 
luggers, scows, &c. Mar. Diet. 

5. Something containing. Milton. 

Vessels of wrath, in Scripture, are such per- 
sons as are to receive the full effects of 
God’s wrath and indignation, as a punish- 
ment for their sins. 

Vessels of mercy, arepersons whb are to re- 
ceive the effects of God’s mercy, or ftiture 
happiness and glory. 

Chosen vessels, ministers of the Gospel, as 
appointed to hear the glad news of salva- 
tion to others ; called also earthen vessels, 
on account of their weakness and frailty. 
VES'SEL, v t. To put into a vessel [Not 
m use.] Bacon. 

VES'SETS, ». A kind of doth. Qu. 
VES'SICON, \ n. [L. vesica.] A soft fcwell- 
VES'SIGON, j ing on a horse’s leg, oalled 
a wmdgall. Cye. 

VEST, a. [Fr. vests ; It. vesta; L. testis, a * 


ooat or garment; vestio, to oorat vr clothe, 
Goth, vestyan ; W. gwisg,] 

1. An outer garment 

Over his lucid arms 

A military pest of purple flow'd, MUton. 

2. In common speech, a man’s under gar- 
ment ; a short garment covering the body, 
but without sleeves, worn under the ooat ; 
called also waistcoat. 

VEST, v. t. To clothe ; to cover, surround 
or encompass closely. 

With ether vested and a purple sky. 

Dry den. 

2. To dress ; to clothe with along garment; 
as, the vested priest MUton. 

To vest with, to clothe ; to furnish with ; to 
invest with ; as, to vest a man with autho- 
rity ; to vest a court with power to try cases 
of life and death; to vest one with the right 
of seizing slave-ships. 

Had I been vested with the monarch’s pow’r. 

Prior. 

To vest in, to put in possession of ; to furnish 
with ; to clothe with. The supreme exe- 
cutive power in England is vested in the 
king ; in the United States, it is vested in 
the president. , 

2. To clothe with another form ; to convert 
into another substance or species of pro- 
perty ; as, to vest money in goods ; to vest 
money in land or houses ; to vest money 
in bank Btock, or in six per cent, stock ; to 
vest all one’s property in the public funds. 
VEST, v. i. To come or descend to, to be 
fixed; to take effect, as a title or right. 
Upon the death of the ancestor, the estate, 
or the right to the estate, vests in the heir 
at law. 

VEST'AL, a. [L .vestalis, from Vesta, the 
goddess of fire, Gr. 

1. Pertaining to Vesta, the goddess of fire 
among the Romans, and a virgin. 

2. Pure; chaste. Shak. 

VEST'AL, n. A virgin consecrated to Vesta, 

and to the service of watching the sacred 
fire, which was to be perpetually kept 
burning upon her altar. The Vestals were 
Bix in number, and they made a vow of per- 
petual virginity. 

VESTED, pp. Clothed; covered; closely 
encompassed. 

2. a. Fixed , not in a Btate of contingency 
or suspension ; as, vested 'rights. t 
Vested legacy, in law, a legacy the right to 
which commences in presenti, and does 
not depend on a contingency, as a legacy 
to one, to be paid when ne attains to twen- 
ty-one years of age. This is a vested le- 
gacy, and if the legatee dies before the tes- 
tator, his representative shall receive it 

Blackstone. 

Vested remainder, is where the estate is inva- 
riably fixed, to remain to a determinate 
person, after the particular estate is spent. 
This is called a remainder executed, by 
which a present interest passes to the par- 
ty, though to be enjoyed in future. 

Blackstone. 

VESTIBULE, «. [Fr. ; L. vestibulum.] 
*1. The porch or entrance into a house, ora 
large open space before the door, but co- 
vered. Vestibules for magnificence are usu- 
ally between the court and garden. 

, 2. A little antechamber before the entrance 
of an ordinary apartment 


3. An apartment In large bufldinge, which 
presents itself into a hall or suit of rooms 
or offices. An area in which a magnificent 
staircase is carried up ie sometimes called 

a vestibule. 

4. In anatomy, a cavity belonging to the la- 
byrinth of the ear. Cye. 

VESTIGE, it. [Fr.; L. vestigium. This 
word and vestibule , show that some verb 
signifying to tread, from which they are 
derived, u lost.] 

A track or footstep ; the mark of the foot 
left on the earth ; but mostly used for the 
mark or remains of something else; as, the 
vestiges of ancient magnificence in Pal- 
myra ; vestiges of former population. 
VESTING, opr. [from vest.] Clothing; 
covering; closely encompassing; descend- 
ing to and becoming permanent, as a right 
or title ; converting into other species of 
property, as money. 

VES’FING, n. Cloth for vests; vest pat- 
terns. United States. 

VEST'MENT, n. [L. vestimentum, from 
vestio, to clothe ; Fr. vttement.] 

A garment; some part of clothing or drew; 
especially some part of outer clothing; 
hut it is not restricted to any particular 
garment. 

The sculptor could not give vestments suit- 
able to the quality of the persons represented. 

Dry den. 

VESTRY, n. [L. vestiarium ; Fr. vestiaire.l 

1. A room appendant to a church, in which 
the sacerdotal vestments and sacred uten- 
sils are kept, and where parochial meetings 
are held. 

2. A parochial assembly, so called because 
held m the vestry. 

The council are chosen by the vestry. 

Clarendon. 

VESTRY-CLERK, n. [vestry and clerk.] 
An officer chosen by the vestry, who keeps 
the parish accounts and books. Cyc. 

VESTRY-MAN, n. [vestry and man.] In 
London, vestrymen are a select number of 
principal persons of every parish, who 
choose parish officers and take care of its 
concerns. Cye. 

VESTURE, n. [Fr. vSture. See Vest.] A 
garment ; a robe. 

\horc polish’d chests embroider’d vesture 
grac’d. Pove. 

2. Dress; garments in general; habit; clo- 
thing; vestment; as, tne vesture of priests. 

3. Clothing; covering. 

Rocks, precipices and gulfs appareled with a 
vesture of plants. Bentley. 

— And gild the humble vestures of the plain. 

Trumbull. 

4. In old law books, the corn with which 
land was covered; as, the vesture of an 
acre. 

5. In old books, seisin ; possession. [06#.] 
VESUTIAN, a. Pertaining to Vesuvius, a 

volcano near Naples. 

VESU'VIAN, a. In mineralogy, a subspecies 
of pyramidical garnet, a mineral foond in 
. the vicinity of Vesuvius, classed with the 
family of garnets ; called by Haiiy ido- 
craae. It u generally emtafiaed in four- 
sided prisms, the edges of Which are trun- 
cated, forming prisms of eight, fourteen 
or sixteen sides. It sometimes occurs mass- 
ive. It is composed chiefly of silex, lime 
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and akarin,whha portion of and of iron, 
and oxyd o t mangane* *, Die*. Ur*. 

VETCH, n. [Fr/easee; Itewrfa; L. **«•; 
Sp mm ; D. wik, wiki*, vetch, and a 
weight; wiiJtt*, to weigh; O. a do*#, a 
▼etch i rnckd,. a roller; wichtig, weighty; 
wickelm, to wind up. We eee *Hek is from 

sraasi - * •**■■***■ 

A plant of the leguminous kind, with papi- 
lionaceous flowers, of the genus Vide, it 
is n common name of meet species of the 
genus. The name is also applied, with 
various epithets, to many other legumi- 
nous plants of different genera; as, the 
chicking vstch, of the genus Lathvrus; 
the horeethoo vetch , of the genus Hippo- 
crepis; the milk vetch, of the genus As- 
tragalus, See. Lee. 

VETCH'LING, *. [from wteA] In beta* »y, 
a name of the Lathyrus aphaca, expressive 
of its diminutive size. The meadow vetch- 
ling is a wild plant common in meadows, 
which makes good hay. 

VETCH'Y, a. Consisting of vetches or of 
pea straw ; as, a vetchy bed. Speneer. 

2. Abounding with vetches. 

VETERAN, a. [L. vsteranus, from retero, 
to grow old, from vetue, old.} 

Having been long exercised in any thing ; 
long practiced or experienced ; as, a vete- 
ran officer or soldier; veteran skill. 

Thornton. 

VET'ERAN, r. One who has been long 
exercised m any service or art, particularly 
in war ; one who bos grown ola in service 
and has had much experience. 

Ensigns that pierc’d the foe’s remotest lines, 
The hardy veteran with tears resigns. 

Addison. 

VETERINARIAN, *. [L. veterinariu*. .] 
One skilled m the diseases of cattle or do- 
mestic animals. Brown. 

VETERINARY, 0 . [supra/] Pertaining to 
the art of healing or treating the diseases 
of domestic animals, as oxen, nortes, sheep, 
&c. A veterinary college was established 
in England in 1792, at 8t. Pancras, in the 
vicinity of London. The improvement of 
the veterinary art is of great importance to 
the agricultural interest. • 

VETO, «. [L. veto, I forbid ] A forbidding; 
prohibition ; or the right of forbidding ; 
applied to the right of a king or other ma- 
gistrate or officer to withhold his assent to 
the enactment of a law, or the passing of 
a decree. Thus the king of Great Britain 
has a veto upon every act of parliament ; 
he sometimes prevents the passing of a law 
by hie veto. 

VEX, v. t. [L. vexo ; Fr. w ter; It veteart; 
Sp. error, j 

1. To irritate; to make angry by little pro- 
vocations ; a popular use of the word. 

2. To plague; to torment; to haraaa; to 
afflict 

Ten thousand torments «** my heart. Prior. 

3. To disturb; to disquiet; to agitata. * 
Whits cud the waves, and the vex’d ocean 

roan. Pope. 

4. To trouble; to distress. 

I will also vex the hearts of many people. 

Bsek. xxriL 

6. To p e r me a t e. Actsxii. 


6. To etnteh, aa by book*. (Nat 

VEX, r. i. To fret ; to ha tamed or irritated. 

Chapman. 

VEXATION, s. [Fr. from L. M»ario.l The 
act of ini taring, or of troubling, disquieting 
and harassing. 

2. State of being irritated or disturbed in 
mind. 

3. Disquiet; agitation; grant uneasiness. 
Passions too violen t sBbrd os mm Urn and 

pain. Tempts. 

4. The cause of trouble or disquiet. 

Your children were vexation to yoar youth. 

Skok. 

6. Afflictions; great troubles; severs judg- 
ments. 

The Lord shall send on thee cursing, vexation 
and rebuke. Deut. xxviii, 

6. A harassing by law. Bacon. 

7. A slight teasing trouble. 

VEXATIOUS, a. Irritating ; disturbing or 

agitating to the mind; causing disquiet; 
afflictive; as, a vexation controversy; a 
vexatiovt neighbor. 

2. Distressing; harassing; as, vexatioue 

wars. South. 

3. Full of trouble and disquiet 

He lends s vexation* life. Dig by. 

4. Teasing ; slightly troublesome ; provo- 
king. 

A vexatioue tut t, in law, is one commenced 
for the purpose of giving trouble, or with- 
out cause. 

VEXATIOUSLY, adv. In a manner to give 
great trouble or disquiet 
VEXATIOUSNESS, n. The quality of 
giving great trouble and disquiet, or of 
teasing and provoking. 

VEX 'El), pp. Teased; provoked; irritated, 
troubled ; agitated ; disquieted; afflicted. 
VEX'ER, a. One who vexes, irritates or 
troubles. 

VEX'IL, n. [L. vextllum, a standard.] Aflng 
or standard. In botany, the upper petal of 
a papilionaceous flower. Martyn. 

VEa'ILLARY, n. A standard bearer. 
VEX'lLLAItY, a. Pertaining to an ensign 
or standard. 

VEXILLATION, n. [L. vexUlatio.} A com- 
pany of troops under one ensign. 
VEX'ING, ppr. Provoking; irritating; af- 
flicting. * 

VEX'INGLY, adv. So as to vex, tease or 
irritate. Taller. 

VI'ABLE, a. [L. vivo, to live.] Capable of 
living, as a newborn infant or premature 
child 

VI'ADUCT, n. [L. via, way, and duco, to 
lead. See Duke. 1 

A structure made for conveying a carriage 
way from one road to another, either by 
perforation through hills, by levelling un- 
even ground, or by raising mounds or prob- 
ed supports across rivers or marshes. 

Sanckty on Rati Road*. 
VI'AL, n. [Fr. vide ; Gr. $<«>*; L.phiala . ] 
A phial ; a small bottle of thin glue, used 
particularly by apothecaries ana druggists. 

Samuel took a vial of oil, and poured it on Us 
head. 1 8am. x. 

Piale of God's wrath, in Scripture, am the 
execution of his wrath upon the wicked 
for their sins. Bev. xvi. 

VI'AL, v. L To patina vial Milton. 


VI'AND, «. [Ft. viand* / from It v i am t i e; 
L. vtvtndus, viva, to five.] Meat dressed ; 
food. 

Pimdtei various klads all aiw the testa. Pape. 
r it ie mod thirty mtheptoralA 
VIATIC, a. [L. viatkmm, from vm$ Way*] 
Pertaining to a journey or to traveling. 
VIATICUM, n. [L. supra.} Provisions for a 
journey. 

2. Among the ancient Romano, an aD owa nee 

to officers who wars sent into the provinces 
to exercise any office or perform any ser- 
vice, also to the officers and soldiers of the 
army. Cyc. 

3. In the Romith church, the communion or 
euoharist given to persons in their last mo- 
ments. 

VI'BRANT, \ n. [L. e&roM.] A name given 
VIB'RION, / to the ichneumon fly, from 
tho continual vibration of its antenna. Cyc. 
VI'BRATE, v. i. [L-rdro]; It. vibrare. This 
word belongs to the root of Eng. wabble ; 
W. gwibiaw, to wander, to move iu a cir- 
cular or serpentino direction.] 

1. To swing; to oscillate; to move one way 
and the other ; to play to and fro ; as, the 
pendulum of a dock vibrates more or less 
rapidly, as it is shorter or longer. The 
chords of an instrument vibrato when 
touched. 

2. To quiver ; aa, a whisper vibratee on the 

ear. Pope. 

3. To pass from one state to another ; as, a 
man vibratee from one opinion to another. 

VI'BRATE, v. t. To brandish ; to move to 
and fro ; to swing ; as, to vibrato a sword 
or staff. The pendulum of a clock ri- 
bratee seconds. 

2. To cause to quiver. 

Breath vocalised, that Is, vibrated or undu- 
lated, may differently affect the Ups, aud im- 
press a swift tremulous motion. Holder. 

VrBRATEl), pp. Brandished; moved one 
way and the other. 

VIBRATIL'ITY, n. Disposition to preter- 
natural vibration or motion. (Not much 
used. J Rush. 

Vl'BRATING, ppr. Brandishing; moving 
to and fro, as a pendulum or musical 
chord. 


VIBRATION, n. [Fr. from L. vibro .1 Tho 
at t of brandishing ; the art of moving or 
state of being moved one way and the 
other in quirk succession. 

2. I n mechanics, a regular reciprocal motion 
of a body suspended ; a motion consisting 
of continual reciprocations or returns ; at 
of the pendulum of a chronometer. This 
is frequently called otc illation. The num- 
ber of vibrations in a given time depend* 


her of vibrations in a given time depend* 
on tho length of the vibratiug body ; a 
pendulum three feet long, makes only ton 
vibration* while one of nine incites makes 
twenty. The vibration* of a pendulum 
are somewhat slower at or near the equa- 
tor than in remote latitudes. The vibra- 
tions of a pendulum are isochronal in the 
same climate. Cyc, 

3. In physics, alternate or reciprocal motion ; 
as, the vibration* of the nervous fluff 14, by 
which sensation has been supposed to be 
produced, by impressions of external ob- 
jects propagated thus to the brain. Cyc 

4. In music, the motion of a chord, or the 
undu l a ti on of any body, by which sound 
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is produced. The acuteness, titration and 

S avity of sound, depend on the length of I 
c chord and its tension. 

VfBRAT'I UNCLE, n, A small vibration. 

Chamber*. Cyc. 
VI'BRATIVE, a. That vibrates. Newton. 
VI'BRATORY, a. Vibrating; consisting in 
vibration or oscillation; as, a vibratory 
motion. 

2. Causing to vibrate. 

VIC'AR, n. [Fr. vicaire; It. vtcario; L. ei- 
cariits, from view , a turn, or its root.] 

1. In a general tense, a person deputed or 
authorized to perform the functions of 
another ; a substitute in office. The pope 
pretends to be vicar of Jesus Christ on 
earth. He has under him a grand vicnr, 
who is a cardinal, and whose jurisdiction 
extends over all priests, regular and secu- 
lar. 

2. In the canon law , the priest of a parish, 
the predial tithes of which arc impropri- 
ated or appropriated, that is, belong to u 
chapter or religious house, or to a lay- 
man, who receives them, and only allows 
the vicar the smaller tithes or a salary. 

Cyc 

Apostolical vicars , arc those who perform the 
functions of the pope in churches or pro- 
vinces committed to their direction. Cyc. 
VIC'AR. AGE, n. The benefice of a vicar. 
A vicarage by endowment, becomes a be- 
nefice distinct from the parsonage. Cyc. 
VICAR-OF.N'ERAL, n. A title given by 
Henry VIII. to tho earl of Essex, with 
power to oversee all the clergy, and regu- 
late all church affairs. It is now the title 
of an office, winch, as well as that of offi- 
cial principal, is united in the chancellor of | 
the diocese. The business of the vicar- 
general is to exercise jurisdiction over 
matters purely spiritual. Cyc 

VlCA'IllAL, a. [from vicar.] Pertaining to 
a vicar; small; as, vicarial tithes. 
VICA'RIATE, a. Having delegated power, 
•as vicar. Barrow 

VICA'RIATE, n. A delegated office or 
power. Lord North 

VICARIOUS, a [L vicarius .] Doputed ; 
delegated , os, vicarious power or autlio- 

2 Acting for another; filling the place of) 
another ; os, a vicarious agent or officer. 

3. Substituted in the place of another; as, a 
nt curious sacrifice. The doctrine of »ic«- 
riovt punishment has occasioned much 
controversy. 

VICARIOUSLY, adv. In tho place of an- 
other ; by substitution. Burke. 

VIC'ARSHIP, n. The office of a vicar ; the 
ministry of a vicar. 

VICE, «. [Fr. vice ; It vixio ; Sp. view; L 
mtium; yf.gwyd .] 

1. Properly, a spot or defect; a fault; a 
blemish ; as, the vices of a political consti- 
tution. Maduon. 

2. In ethics , any voluntary action or course 
of conduct which deviates from the rules 
of moral rectitude, or from the plain rules 
of propriety ; any moral unfitness of con- 
duct, either from defect of duty, br from 
the transgression of known principles of 
rectitude. Vice differs from crime, in be- 1 
ing less enormous. We never call mur-4 
der or robbery a rice ; but every act of in- 


temperance, ell falsehood, duplicity, de- 
ception, lewdness and the like, is a rice. 
The excessive indulgence of passions and 
appetites which in themselves an inno- 
cent, is a vice. The smoking of tobacco 
and the taking of snuffi may in certain 
cases be innocent and even useful, but 
these practices may be carried to such an 
excess as to become vices. This word is 
also trsed to denote a habit of transgress- 
ing ; as, a life of vice. Vice is rarely a soli- 
tary invader; it usually brings with it a 
frightful tram of followers. 

3. Depravity or corruption of manners ; as, 
an age of vice. 

When vice prevails, and impious mei 
sway, 

The post of honor is a private station. 

Addison. 

4. A fault or bad trick in a horn-. 

5. Die fool or punchinello of old Bhows. 

His face ma£e of brass, like a vice in a game. 

Tusser. 

6. An iron press. [This should bo written 
owe.] 

7. A gripe or grasp. [AW in use.] . Shah. 
VICE, v. t. To draw by a kind or violence. 

[AW in use.'] [See Vise.] Shak. 

VICE, L. vice, in the turn or place, is used 
in composition to denote one qui vtcem 
gerit, who acts in the place of another, or 
in second in authority. 

VICE-AD'MIRAL, n. In the navy, the se- 
cond officer in command. His flag is dis- 
played at the fore top-gallant-mast head 
Mar. Diet. 

2. A civil officer in Great Britain, appointed 
by the lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty, for exercising admiralty jurisdiction 
within their respective districts. 

V ICE-A D'M IRALTY, n. The office of 
vice-admiralty ; a vice-admiralty court. 
VICE-A'GENT, n. [vice and agent.] One 
who acts m tho place of another. Hooker. 
VICE-CH’AMBERLAIN, \ n. Anofficerin 
VICE-CHAMBERLAIN, / court, next 
in command to the lord chamborloin. 

England. 

VICE-CHANCELLOR, n. An officer in a 
university in England, a distinguished 
member, who is annually elected to ma- 
nage the affairs in the absence of tho chan- 
cellor. * Cyc. 

VICE-CONSUL, n. One who acts in the 
place of a consul. 

V l'CED, a. Vitious ; corrupt. [Not in use.] 
Shak. 

VICE-DO'GE, n. A counsellor at Venice, 
who represents the doge when sick or ab- 
sent. Cyc. 

VICEGE'RENCY, n. [Sec Vicegerent.] The 
office of a vicegerent, agency under an- 
other ; deputed power ; lieutenancy . 

« South. 

VICEGE'RENT, n. [L. vicem gerens, act- 
ing in the place of another.] " 

A lieutenant; a vicar; an officer who is depu- 
ted by a superior or by proper authority 
to exercise tne powers of another. Kings 
are sometimes called God’s vicegerents. It 
is to be wished they would always deserve 
the appellation. 

VICEGERENT, a. Having or exercising 
delegated p© Wet} acting by substitution, 
or in the placfe of another. Milton. 


VICE-LEG' ATE, m. An officer employed 
by the pope to perform the office of spiri- 
tual and temporal governor in certain 
cities, when then is no legate or cardinal to 
command there. 1 
VIC'ENARY, o. [L. vietnarivs.] ] 
to twenty. 

•VICE-PRES'IDENT, *. sass. An officer 
next in rank below a president. 

If United Sta tes 

Vl'CEROY, n. [Fr. viceroi.] The governor 
‘iff a kingdom or country, who roles In- the 
name of the king with regal authority, , as 
the king’s substitute. Swift. 

VICEROi'ALTY, a. The dignity, office or 

jurisdiction of a viceroy. 
VI'CEROYSHIP, is. The dignity, office or 
jurisdiction of a viceroy. 

VI'CETY, n. Nicety; exactness. [AW m 
use; probably a mistake.] B. Jonson. 
VI"CIATE, v. t. [L. vtth. This verb is 
usually written vitiate ; but as vice, from 
L vUtum, is established, it would be well 
to write tho verb viciate, as we write ap- 
preciate end depreciate, from L. pretium.] 

1. To injure tbe substance or properties of a 
thing so as to impair its value, and lessen 
or destroy its use ; to make less pure, or 
wholly imjnn'e ; to deprave, in a physical 
or moral sense , as, to viciate the blood ; 
to viciate taste or style ; to viciate morals 

2. To render defective and thus destroy the 
validity of; to invalidate by defect, as, to 
viciate a deed or bond. 

VI"CIATED, pp. Depraved; impaired in 
Substance or quality ; rendered defective 
ami void. 

V1"CIATING, ppr. Injuring in substance 
or properties, rendering defective; ma- 
king void. 

VITIATION, n. Depravation; corruption 
VIC'INAGE, n. [from L. vicinia, neighbor- 
hood; victnus, near ] 

Neighborhood ; the place or places adjoin- 
ing or near A jury must be of the vici- 
nage, or body of the county. 

In law, common because of vicinage, is 
whero die inhabitants of two townships 
contiguous to each other, have usually in- 
tereommoned with one another; the beasts 
of 'one straying into the other’s fields with- 
out molestation from either. Blackstone. 
VIC'INAL, \o. Near; neighboring. [Zii- 
VIC'INE, / fie used.] GlanviUe . 

VICIN'ITY, n. [L, vtciniias.] Nearness in 
place ; as, the vicinity of two country seats. 

2 Neighborhood ; as, a seat in the vicinity 
of the metropolis. 

3. Neighboring country. Vegetables pro- 
duced in the vicinity of the city, are daily 
brought to market The vicinity is ftill of 
gardens. 

'lCIOS'ITY, n. Depravity; corruption of 
manners. [But viciousnsss is generally 
used.] 

VU'CIOUS, «. [Fr. vtcietuc ; L. ettioms.] 

1. Defective; imperfect ; as, a system of go- 
vernment vicious and unsound. Marie. 

2. Addicted to vice ; corrupt in principles or 
conduct ; depraved ; wicked ; habitually 
transgressing the moral law; as, a vicious 
race of men; vicious parents; vicious chil- 


3. Corrupt; contrary to moral principles or 
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4 Corrupt, to ipbytieilMMi fin 
pm; tasafaMous; at, mei m u air. 

5. Corrupt; not genuine er pure; as, viefau* 
laMuage; stoawkBomt. 

6. Unruly; refractory; not w*B tamed or 
broken; at, a vicious harm. New EngUmd. 

VICIOUSLY, edr. Corruptly; in a manner 
co nt r ar y to rectitude, moral principle*, pro- 
priety or purity. 

2. Faultily; not correctly. Burnet. 

Vr'CIOUSNESS, *. Addictedness to rice ; 
oorruptnesa of moral principle* or prac- 
tice ; nabitual violation of the moral law, 
or of moral dntiee; depravity in principle* 
or in manner*. 

What make* a governor Justly despised, U 
ritUtuntH and ill morals. Ss*ft 

2. Unrulineaa; refractoriaeaa; aa of a beast. 

New England. 

VICISSITUDE, n. [L. vieissitudo ; from 
tacit, a turn.] 

1. Regular change orsuccesaion of one thing 
to another; aa, the vicissitude* of day ana 
night, and of winter and aummer ; the ri- 
cmitude t of the teaaon*. 

2. Change; revolution; a* in human affairs. 
We are exposed to continual vicissitude* of | 
fortune. 

VICISSITU'DINARY, o. Changing in suc- 

VTCONTIEL, o. [vice-comitalia. See Vis- 
count.'] 

In old Uuc booh, pertaining to the aherif. 
Ptconiiel rents, are certain rents for which 
the aherif pays a rent to the king. 

Ficonttel writs, are such as are triable in the 
county or aherif court. Cyc. 

VICONTIELS, n. Thing* belonging to the 
aherif; particularly, farms for which the 
aherif pays rent to the king. Cgc. 

VI'COUNT, n. [vice-comes.j In law books, 
the aherif. 

2. A degree of nobility next below a count 
or earL [See Viscount. ] Cyc. 

VICTIM, a. [L. rictma ; Ft. vtctime.] 

]. A living being sacrificed to some deity, 
or in the performance of a religious rite ; 
usually, some beast slain in sacrifice but 
human beings have been slain by |pme 
nations, for the purpose of appeasing the 
wrath or conciliating the favor of some 
deity. 

2. Something destroyed ; something sacri- 
ficed in the pursuit of an object. How 
manypersonsnavefaUen victim to jealousy, 
to lust, to ambition ( 

VICTIMATK, v. t. To sacrifice. [Not h » 
tuej BuUokar. 

VICTOR, *. [L. from rtneo, rictus, to con- 

r , or the same root. N not being radical, 
root is vico or vigo; Sax. pis, jug*, 
war; piga, a warrior, a hero, a victor; 
ptgan, to war, to fight The primary 
sense it to urge, drive or strive ; hence to 
■ubdue.l 

1. One who conquer* in war; a vanquisher;, 
one who defeats an enemy in battle. Victor] 
differ* from oenaveror. W ccqqAy conqueror 
to one who subdoes countries, kingdoms or 
nations; as, Alexander was the conqueror 
of Asia or India, orof many nations, or of i 
tbs world. In such phrases, we cannot 
substitute efetor. But w« use victor, wheh 
Vot.II. 
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w* qpaak of one who etmeams* a particu- 
lar enemy, or in a particular battle; as, 
Cssar was oietor at Ami U*. Tba duke 
of Wellington was motor at Waterloo. 
Victor than is not followed by the posses 
rive case ; for we do not say, Alexander 
was the okicr of Darios, rough we say, 
ha was victor nt Artel*. Johnson, 

2. One who vanquishes another in private 
combat or ooutast; aa, a rider in the 
Olympic games. 

3. One who wins, or gains the advantage. 
In love, the victor* from the vanquish’* fly) 
They fly that wound, and they paisM that 


lie. 

4. Master; lord. 

These, victor of hla health, hia fortune, 
(mod*. [Nat usual me bgitfatsfe.] 
Pup 

VICTORJSSS, «. A female who vanquishes. 

VICTORIOUS, «. [Fr.cictprieu*.] fUrilJ 
conquered in battle or contest; haring 
overcome an enemy or antagonist; con- 
quering; vanquishing; as, a victorious gens- 
nri; victorious troops ; a victorious admiral 
oi*nBvy. 

2. That produces conquest ; as, a victorious 

day. Pope. 

3. Emblematic of conquest ; indicating vic- 

tory ; aa, brows bound with victorious 
wreaths. Shalt. 

VICTORIOUSLY, adv. With conquest; 
with defeat of an enemy or antagonist; 
triumphantly ; as, pace will carry us cic- 
toriously through all difficulties. 

Ilammond. 

VICTORIOUSNESS, «. The stele of being 
victorious. 

VICTORY, n. [L. victoria, from vinco, ric- 
tus, to conquer, Fr. vietoire .] 

1. Conquest; the defeat of an enemy in bat- 
tle, or of an antagonist in contest; a gain- 
ing of the superiority in war or combat 
Victory supposes tbo power of an enemy 
or an antagonist to prove inferior to that 
of the victor. Victory however depends 
not always on superior skill or valor , it is 
often gained by the fault or mistake of the 
vanquished. 

/ » dory may be honorable to the arms, but 
■hameful to the counsels of a nation. 

• Bolts a broke. 

2. The advantage or superiority gained over 
spiritual encodes, over passions and ap- 
petites, or over temptations, or in any 
struggle or competition. 

Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ 1 Cor xv. 
VICTRESS, a. A female that conquers. 

Shah, 

VICTUAL. See VICTUALS. 

VICTUAL, v. t. vit’L [from victual, the 
noun.] • 

1. To supply with provisions for subsistence; 

> as, to victual an army, to victual a garri- 
son. 

2, To store with provisions ; as, to victual a 
ship. 

VICTUALED, pp. vii’ld. Supplied with 
provisions. 

VICTUALSR, n. titUsr. On# who famishes 


2. Ckae who beeps a house of ente rt ain ment 

3. A provUaaririp) a ship employed to 


vf % 

carry aa ovi ris m favwther ahfcfo 0* far 
supplying troops at a distanc e. 
VICTUALING, ppr. “ 


with provisions. 

VICTUaLINO-HOUSE, i*. 
provision is made farstrsnfwi to ait* 

VICTUALS, n. rif'fa. [Fr. rirtnrittss; It 
vsttovaglm ; Sp. Mi ; from X*. nkdm, 
food, from the root of srieo, which was uipn 
or vico, coinciding with rifso ; Bupia 
ride, life. This word is now never need 
in the singular.] 

Food for human Mings, prepared far eating; 
that which supports human Ufa; prov is ion * ; 
meat ; sustenance. We never apply this 
word to that on which beasts or birds food, 
and we apply it chiefly to food far men 
when cooked or prepared for the tebta. 
W# do not now give this name to flash, 
corn or flour, in a crude state; but wa say, 
the victuals are well cooked or dressed, 
and in great abundance. We say, a man 
eats his victuals with a good relish. 

Such phrases as to buy victual* for the 
army or navy, to lay In victuals for the 
winter, Arc. are now obsolete. We say, to 
buy provisions; yet w* use the verb, to 
victual an army or ship. 

VIDEL'ICET, adv. [LforridWr# Host.] To 
wit; namely. An abbreviation for this 
word is vis. 

VID'UAL, a, [L. viduus. deprived.] Be- 
longing to the stats of a widow. [No* uteri.] 

VIDU'ITY, n. [L. viduilas.] Widowhood. 
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. v. *. [Bax. pigan, to war, to eontend, 
that is, to strain, to urge, to press. See 
Victor.] 

To strive for superiority; to contend; to use 
effort in a race, contest, competition, rival- 
shin or strife. How delightihl it is to see 
children vie with esch other in diliganoe 
and in duties of obedience. 

In t trading nation, the younger sons mav 
be placed In a way of Hfo to vie with the 
ofth*' ' “ 


isfr family 

VIE, r. t. Toshow or practico in competition; 
as, to ne power; to via charities. [Not 
legitimate.] 

2. To urge ; to press. 

She hung shout my nerk, end kit* .and kiss 

She vied *o ft * t [Sot in use.) Shah* 

VIF. LLEUR, n. A species of fly in Surinam, 

less than the lantern fly Qge* 

VI EW, v. t. vu, [Fr. rue, from voir, to see, 
contracted from L. riders, Russ. rpu. Tbo 
primary sense is to roach or extend to.] 

1 . To survey; to examine with the eye ; to 
look on with attention, or for the purpose 
of examining; to indent; to sxpkww. 
View differs from look, see, and behold, kt 
expressing more particular or continued 
attention to the thing which is the oMoet 
of sight We ascended mount Holyoke, 
and viewed the charming landscape btlow. 
We viewed with delight the rich valleys of 
the Connecticut about the town of North- 
ampton. 

Go up and view the country. Josh. vti. 

I jewod tba walls af Jsrumlsm. NskviL 

2. To sat; te perceive by the aye. Pope. 

3. To survey Intellectually; to examine irith 


s n^ito, 
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13. Opinion; manner of seeing or under- 
standing. These are my Views of tlic 
policy which ought to be pursued. 

View of frankpledge, in law, a court of rocord, 
held in a hundred, lordship or manor, be- 
fore the steward of the leet Blacks/one. 

Point tf view, the direction in which a thing 
is seen. 

VIEWED, pp. vu'ed. Surveyed; examined 
by the eye ; inspected ; considered. 

VIEWER, n. vu'er. One who views, sur- 
veys or examines. 

2. In JSfew England, a town officer whose 
duty is to inspect something ; as, a viewer 
of fences, who inspects them to determine 
whether they are sufficient in law. 

VIEWING, ppr. vu'ing. Surveying; ex- 
amining by the eye or by the mind ; in- 
specting; exploring. 

VIEWING, n. vu'ing . The act of bohold- 
ingor surveying. 

VIEWLESS, a. vu'lets. That cannot be 
seen ; not being perceivable by the eye ; 
invisible ; as, Viennese winds. Shaft. 

Swift through the valves the visionary fair 
Repass'd, and tdewieu mix'd with common 
air. Pope. 

VIGESIMATION, w. [L. vigesmus, twen- 
tieth.] 

The act of putting to death every twentieth 
man. Bailey. 

VIGIL, n. [L. vigiliaf Ft. vigile; B. vigtl, 
waking, watchful; vigilo, to watch. This 
is formed on the root of Eng. wake, Sax. 
peedta, pecan. The primary sense is Ur 
stir or excite, to rouse, to agitate.] 


VIEW, * vu. Prospect; right; reach of 1. Watch; devotion performed in die coa- 
the eye. ternary hours of rest or sleep. 

The walls of Piute’s palace art in view. So they in beav'ntbeb odes aadsfotir ton'd. 

Dryden. Mitten. 

3. The whole extent seen. Vast or exten- ■ 2. In church affaire, foe eve or evening be- 
sive viewt present themselves to foe eye. fore any feast, the ecclesiastical day be- 

3. Sight; power of seeing, or limit of sight ginning at six o'clock in foe evening, and 

The mountain was not within our view. continuing till foe same hour foe follow- 

4. Intellectual or mental sight These things ing evening ; hence, a religious servioe per- 

give us a just view of foe designs of provv- formed in foe evening preceding a holiday, 
aence. Cyc. 

i. Act of seeing. The foots mentioned were 3. A fast observed on foe day preceding a 
verified by actual view. holiday ; a wake. Cyc. 

6. Sight; eye. 4. Watch; forbearance of deep; as, foe 

Objects near our i dew are thought greater vigile of the card table. Addison. 

than those of larger else, that are more remote. Vigile or watchinge of flowers, a term 

Locke. used by Linnaeus to express a peculiar fa- 

1* Survey; inspection; examination by foe culty belonging to foe flowers of certain 

eye. The assessors took a dew of the plants, of opening and closing their petals 

premises. at certain hours of foe day. Cyc. 

Surveying nature with too nice a view. VIGILANCE, n. [Fr. from L. vigilane. See 
Dryden. y U) U.'\ 

8. Intellectual smrey ; mental examination, j forbearance' of deep; a state of being 
On a just view of all the arguments in the awa ke. Parr. 

ease, foe law appears to be clear. 2. Watchfulness ; circumspection ; attention 

w. Appearance ; show. 0 f the mind in discovering and guarding 

VWch,b?S , eTpl«,d»oftori«. W.™" 1 P rr"* . for ■f’*)'- 

Wn-w Wnlirr Vigilance is a virtue of prune importance 

tv . ’ in a general. The vigilance of the dog is 

10. Dumlay ; exhibition to the sight or mind. no j eg> ^markable than his fidelity. 

To give a right view of this mistaken part of g Guard . watchf 

1L Prospect of interest The JLw* SUSP" r 

No man seU himself about any thing, but ** ^ Milton 

«po„ Km. rtew or othor, which ..rvo. him fo, vifi'ILANCY, for Vigilance, i. not used. 

tfS*., Witt % 6 :™ - a \ [?r \ fr T, L ;-T fa ?- ] 

ntw be becan the eipeditron. With a Watchful; cirramipect; attentive to d«- 
vUw to commerce. hT pemd through £f““ d avold danger, or to provide for 

Take your places and be vigilant. Shaft. 
Be sober, be vigilant. 1 Pet. v. 
VIGILANTLY, adv. [supra.] Watchfully; 
with attention to danger and foe means of 
safety; circumspectly. 

VIGNETTE, \ [Fr. vignette, from vigne, 
V1GNET', j a dne.] An ornament 
placed at foe beginning of a book, preface 
or dedication ; a head piece. These vig- 
neta are of various forms ; often they are 
wreaths of flowers or sprigs. 

TTT/1IAD ^ rr It L- 1 j._ 


seen: not being perceivable 
invisible ; as, vteuxese winda. 


VIG'OR, n. [L. from vtgeo, to be brisk, to 
grow, to be strong; allied to vivo, visci, to 
five, and to Sax. pijan,*^ carry qn war, 
and to wake .] 

1. Active strength or force of body in ani- 
mals ; physical force. 

The vigor of this arm vu never vain. 

Dryden. 

2. Strength of mind; intellectual force; 
energy. We say, a man possesses vigor of 
minaor intellect. 

3. Strength or force in vegetable motion ; . 
as, a plant grows with vtgor. 

4. Strength; energy; efficacy. 

In the fruitful earth 

HU beams, unactive else, their vigor Hod. 

Milton. 

VIG'OR, v. t. To invigorate. [A r oi in use.] 
Feltham. 

VIG'OROUS, «. Full of physical strength 
or active force; strong; rusty; as, a vigor- 
ous youth ; a vigorous bodv. 

2. Powerful; strong; made by strength, 
either of body or mind ; as, a vigorous at- 
tack ; vigorous ctertimm. The enemy ex- 
pects a vigo r ous campaign 


The beg l a nia ge of ooatfUUeedas hove been 
vi gorous and eacosesfhL Dassmwt 

VIGOROUSLY, adv. With gnat Meal 
force or strength; forcibly; with active 
exertions; as, to prosecute an e nte rp ris e 
vigorously. 

VIG'OROUSNESS, n. The quality of being 
vigorous or possessed of active strengfo. 
[Vigor and all its derivative* imply active 
strength, or the power of action and exer- 
tion, in distinction from passive strength, 
or strength to endure.] 

VITLED } B * Vile ' ** *"'1 Sp*"*- 

VILE, «. [L. vilis; Fr. & Sp. vil; It vile; 
Or. $•«*•*.] 

1. Base; mean; worthless; despicable. 

The inhabitants account gold a vile thing. 

Abbot. 

A man in vile raiment James iL 

Wherefore are we counted as beasts, and re- 
puted as vile in your sight? Job xviiL 

2. Morally base or impure; sinfol; de- 
praved by sin ; wicked ; hatefol in foe sight 
of God and of good men. The sons of Eli 
made themselves vile. 1 Sam. iii. 

Behold I am vile / what shall I answer f 

Job xL 

VI'LED, a. Abusive; scurrilous ; defama- 
tory. [Not id use.] Hayward. 

VI'LELY, adv. Basely; meanly; shame- 
fully ; as, Hector vilely dragged about foe 
walk of Troy. Philips. 

2. In a cowardly manner. 2 Sam. i. 

The Volsclans vilely yielded the town. 

Shak. 

VITiENESS, n. Baseness; meanness; de- 
spicableness. 

His vtlenett us shall never awe. Drayton. 
2. Moral baseness or depravity; degrada- 
tion by sin; extreme wickedness ; as, the 
vileness of mankind. Prior. 

VILIFIED, pp. [from vilify.] Defamed; 
traduced; debased. 

VIL'IFIER, n. One who defames or tra- 
duces. 

VIL'IFY, v. t. [from vile.] To make vile; 
to debase ; to degrade. 

Their Maker’s image 

Forsook them, when themselves they vilified 

To serve ungovem’d appetite. Milton. 
2. To defame; to traduce; to attempt to 
degrade by slander. 

Many passions dispose us to depress and 
vilfy the merit of one rising in the esteem of 
mankind. Addison. 

[ This is the most usual sense of the twfr.] 

VILIFYING, ppr. Debasing; defaming. 

VILIPEND, v, t. [L. viltpendo.] To de- 
spise. [Not in use.] 

VILIPEND'ENCY, n. Disesteem; alight. 
[Not in use.] 

VIL'ITY, n. Vileness; baseness. [Not in 


VIL'ITY, *. Vileness; baseness. [Not in 
use.] Kennet. 

VILL, u. [L. villa; Fr. villaQ A village ; a 
small collection of houses. Hale. 

The statute of Exeter, 14 Edward 1. 
mentions entire-mils , dsmi-vills, and ham- 
lets. Cyc. 

VIL'LA, u. [L. villa; Fr. mils; Gaelic, 
frail.] 

A country seat or a farm, furnished with a 
mansion and convenient out-houses. Cyc. 

VIL'LAGE, n. [Fr.; from vslla.] A small 
assemblage of houses, lees than a town or 
dty, and inhabited chiefly by formers and 
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«*« hhxi*M Mb. Ufagiand. it is 
arid that a uSl^e Z dWMiS ftwn • 
taro by the want of a market tye. 

In the United 8tatea, m such dktinc- 
tfcm exists, and any small ms emb lgg o ofj 
bouses in the count™ is called a s i tf ny e . 
VILLAGER, a. An inhabitant of a villafe. 


VILLAGERY, a. A district of rflla^ 

VILLAIN, \ a. [Fr. «Us ; It. A Sp. eii- 
VIL'LAN, J huso; Mona. oUmtmL Accord- 
ing to the French orthography, this word 
k rosined from vile ; but the orthography 
in other languages connects this word with 
viil, eUleupt, and this is probably the true 
origin. It would be well to write mOaa.] 

L la feudal low, a villain or villein is one 
who nolds lands by s base or servile tenure, 
or in viUenage. Villains were of two sorts; 
vtUamt regardant, that is, annexed to the 
minor, adscriptitii glebes ; or villain* in 
arose, that is, annexed to the person of their 
lord, and transferable from one to anothor. 

Black stone. 

2. A vile wicked person ; a man extremely 
depraved, and capable or guilty of mat 
crimes. We call by the name of villain, 
the thief, the robber, the burglarian, the 
murderer, the incendiary, the ravisher, the 
seducer, the cheat, the swindler, Ac. 

Calm thinking villain*, whom no faith could 
fix. Pape. 

VIL'LAKIN, «. A little village. [A word 
used bv Qag .] 

VIL'LANAfiE, a. The state of a villain ; 
base servitude. , 

2. A base tenure of lands ; tenure on condi- 
tion of doing the meanest services for the 
lord ; usually written mllenage. 

3. Baseness; infamy. [See ViUany) 1 
VIL'LANJZE, v. t. To debase; to degrade; 

to defame ; to revile. 

Were virtue by descent, a noble name 
Could never wllanize his father's Dune. 
[Little need.] Dry den. 

VILLANIZED, pp. Defamed; debased, 
r Little tued . 1 

VlL'LANIZING, pgr. Defaming; deba- 
sing. [Little used .] 

VILLANOU8, \«. [from villain.] Base, 
VILLAINOUS, J veiv vile. 

2. Wicked; extremely depraved ; as, a r U- 
lemous person or wretch. 

3. Proceeding from extreme depravity ; as, 
a villanou* action. 

4. Sorry; vile; mischievous; in a familiar 
sense ; as, a villanous trick of the eye. 

Shak. 

Villanous judgment, in old law, a judgment 
that casts reproach on the guilty person. 
VILLANOU8LY, adv. Basely; with ex- 
treme wickedness or depravity. 
VILLANOU8NESS, n ~ 
treme depravity. 

VU/LANY, \ n. Extreme depravity ; atro. 
VILLAINY, / cious wickedness ; as, the 
viUany of the thief or the robber ; the vtL 
lung al the seducer. 

The commendation Is not in his wit, hut in 
VketUany. Shak. 

2. A crime ; an action of deep depravity. 
Ia this sense, the word has a plural 
•web sMMst roused Horace farto wrath. 

Ayba 
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VILLAT1C, «. CUaWHud Pertain- 
ing to a village. 

Tame viOstk kwh _ 

VILLEN AGE, n. [fromttfWu.] A tenure 
of lands and tenements by base serrioes. 


vt* 


Va'LOUS, » [L. mBmw, fnm rittui, h*ir, 

1. Aounding with fine bain or wooly sub- 
stance; nappy; shaggy; rough; as, a ei/- 
lous cost 

The villous coat of the stomach and in- 
testine* ia the inner muoous membrane, 
so called from the innumerable villi or fine 
fibrils with which its internal surface is 
covered. Cue. Pstn. 

2. In boUmg, pubescent; covered with soft 
hairs. 

VIM'INAL, «. [L. viminali*.] Pertaining 
to twigs; consisting of twigi; producing 

VImIn'EOUS, a. [ L. vimineue, from vimen, 
a twig.] Made of twigs Or shoots. 

In the hive’s eimine&tt dome. Prior. 

VINA'CEOUS, a. [L, wwcwm.] Belong- 
ing to wine or grapes. Whitt. 

VIVCIBLE, a. [from L. vmco, to conquer. 
See Victor.] 

Conquerable ; that may be overcome or sub- * 
dued. 

He not vincible in spirit — Hayward 

VIN'CIBLKNESS, «. The capacity of be- 
ing conquered , conquerableness. Diet. 

V1NCTUKE, n. [L . tnneturo) A bind- ; 
ing. [A^ot in imp.] j 

V 1 NDE'M I AL, a. [ L. vindemialis, from rin* 
dtmia, vintage ; vinca and demo.'] Belong- 


ing to a vintage or grnpe harvest. 


o gather 
Evelyn. 
The operation of| 


I'MIATE, v. i [supra] To 
the vintage. 

VINDKMIATION, 
gathering grapes. Hailey. 

'IND1CAB1LMTY, ft. The quality of be- 
ing vindicable, or capable of support or 
justification. Joum. of Science, 

VlN'DICABLE, a. [infra.] That may bo 
vindicated,iustified or supported. Dwight. 
VINDICATE, r. /. [L. rindico.] To de- 
fend ; to justify ; to support or maintain as 
true or correct, against denial, censure or 
objections- 

When the respondent denies any proposition, 
ths opponent must vindicate it. Watt* 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we 
can > 

But mndicate the ways of God to man. Pope. 

2. To assert; to defend with success; to 
roaintaiu ; to prove to be just or valid , as, 
to vindicate a claim or title. 

3. To defend with arms, or otherwise ; as, 
to vindicate our rights. 

4. To avenge ; to punish ; as, a war to vin- 
dicate or punish infidelity. Huron. 

God is more powerful to exact subjection 
and to vindicate rebellion. Mrorton. 

f This latter use is entirely obsolete.] 
VINDICATED, pp. Defended; supported; 

maintained ; proved to be just or true. 
VINDICATING, pgr. Defending; sup- 
porting against denial, censure, charge or 
impeachment ; proving to be true or just; 
defending by force. 

VINDICATION, e. [Fr. from L. eindico) 
1. The defense at any thing, or a justifica- 
tion again* denial or censure, or against 
objections or aceuserioos ; as, the «£*£«*- 


Urn of! , 

dons and cavds of Infidels, . i . 

2. The act of supporting by prmtf 4*Wnl 
process; tits proving of any thing to bs 
just; as, the twtdieertou of ti dde, cUtfe hr 

3Xbt.se by force or otherwise; as, the 
vindication of the rigbte of men; threbr- 
diention of our Rhemes or the rights of 


VINDICATIVE,* Tending to vfndJoete. 

2. Revengeful. [This Is now general^ am- 

VWDH^ATOR, n. One who vfodkstos ; 
one who justifies or maintains; one who 
defends. D ru den. 

VINDICATORY, a. Punitory; inflicting 
puniskment ; avenging. 

The aflictioas of Job were not sMfsatory 
punishments. BmmhuU. 

2. Tending to vindicate; justificatory. 

VINDICTIVE, «. [Fr. riedicmy.J Re- 
vengeful; given to revenge. 

I am vindictive enough to rvpsl forca bjf^fcrc*. 

VINDICTIVELY, adv. By way 
venge; revengefully. 

VINDICTIVENESS, n. A revengeful 
temper. 

2. Revenge fUlness. 

VINE, is. [L. vinta ; Fr. eigne 


„ ) the 

It. v’tgna, Sp. viha, a viue^ord; W. J gsri«ie«, 


vine, andptWH, wine, 
t that produce. 


. _ . Wine,] 

1 . A plant tliat produces grapes, of the genus 
Vitis, end of a great number of varieties. 

2. The long slender stem of any plant, that 
trails on the ground, or climbs and sup- 
ports itself by winding round a fixed ob- 
ject, or by seising any fixed thing with its 
tendrils or clasper*. Thus we speak of 
the hop vine, the bean vine, the vines of 
melons, squashes, pumpkins, and othsr 
cucurbitaceous plants. 

VI 'NED, a. ilatiug leaves like those of the 
vine. Woibtm. 

VINK- DRESSF.lt, n. [ vine end dresser.) 
One who dresses, trims, prunes end culti- 
vates vtneL 

VINE- FRITTER, n. [vine and fret) A 
small insect that injures vines, the aphis 

VINEGAR, n. [Fr. eh t, wine, and ui§ri, 
sour.] 

] . V egelable acid , an acid liquor obtained 
from wine, cider, beer or other liquors, by 
the second or acetous fermentation. Vin- 
egar may differ indefinitely in the degree of ‘ 
its acidity. When highly concentrated, it 
is called radical vinegar, 

2. Any thing really or metaphorically soar. 
fiV* in use) r 'shut. 

Vinegar of lead, a liquor formed by digesting 
eeruse or litharge with a sufficient quan- 
tity of vinegar to dissolve It 

Vl'NE-GRUB, ft. [vine and grub.] A little 
insect that infests vines ; the vfse-fretter 
or pucertm. (h e . 

VINERY, ft. In gardening, anersefioafer 
stmportinff vines and exposing them to 
«w®«al heat, consisting of a wall with 
stoves and Hues. 

VINEYARD,! *. [Sex. vraveajib; Ir.ton- 

VINTAKD, j ikori.^*c<Lct£ 
tbograpky from ttte Saxon, is vinyard.] 

5 Q 2 
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FIR 


k daaiatloR of pine* producing grapes ; pro- 
perly, an inclosure or yard for grape-vfiwt. 
VINWEWED, «. [Sax.yymj.] Moldy; 

musty. (Not m ow.] Newton. 

VJN'NEWEDNESS, «. Mustiness; moldi- 
ness. [JVo/ in me. Buret, 

VINWY, «. [supra.] Moldy; musty. (Not 

VIN'OLENCY, n. [L. vmolentia, from 
vtRvm, wine.] Drunkenness. (Not used.] 
VIN'OLENT, a. Given to wine. (Not 
mod.'] 

VINOSlTY, n. State or quality of being 
vinous. Scott. 

VINOUS, a. [Fr, vineuai, from L. efatum, 
wine,] 

Having the qualities of wins ; pertaining to 
wine ; as, a vinoua taste ; a vinous flavor; 
vmoue fermentation. 

VINTAGE, n. [Fr. vendange, from L. vtn- 
detnia .] 

1. The produce of the vine for the season. 
The vintage is abundant. 

2. The time of gathering the crop of grapes. 

3. The wine produced by the crop of grapes 

in one season. Cue. 

VINTAGER, n. One that gathers the vin- 

VH^TNER, n. One who deals in wine; a 
wine-seller. 

VINT11Y, n. A place where wine is sold. 

Ainnvorth. 

VI'NY, a. Belonging to vines ; producing 

2fA^unding in vines. P. Fletcher. I 

VI'OL, n. [Fr. viole ; It & Sp. viola ; Ir. 
Wo/.] A stringed musical instrument, of 
the some form as the violin, but larger, and 
having formerly six strings, to be struck 
with a bow. viols are of different kinds 
The largest of all is the hate viol, whose 
tones are deep, soil and agreeable. The 
violin now takes the place of the old viol. 
Me softer airs befit, and softer strings 
Of lute, or viol, still more apt for mournful 
• things. Milton 

VI'OLABLE, o. [L. violabitie . See Vio- 
late.'] 

That may he violated, broker^ or injured. 
VIOLA'CEOUS ,o. [L. viola, a violet] Re- 
sembling violets. Encyc. 

VI'OLATE, v. t. [Fr. violer; L. violo; It. 
violate; Sp. violar.] 

1. To injure, to hurt; to interrupt; to dis- 
turb ; as, to violate deep. Milton. 

Kindness for man, and pity for hi* fate, 

May mix with bliss and yet not violate. 

Dryden, 

2. To break; to infringe; to transgress; as, 
to violate the laws of the state, or the niles 
of good breeding; to violate the divine 
commands ; to violate one's vows or pro- 
mises. Promises and commands may be 
violated negatively, by non-observance. 

3. To injure ; to do violence to. 

Forbid to violate the sacred fruit Milton, 

4. To treat with irreverence ; to profane ; 
as, to violate the sanctity of a holy place, 

5. To ravish ; to compress by force. 
VI'OLATED,m>. Injured ; broken; trans- 
gressed; ravished. 

VIOLATING, ppr. Injuring; infringing; 
ravishing * 

VIOLATION, a. [Fr.] The act of viola- 


«r injuring; interruption, as of deep 


2. Infringement; trans gre ss ion ; non-ob- 
servance ; as, the violation of brtr or posi- 
tive command; a violation of covenants, 
engagements and promises ; a violation of 
vows. 

3. Act of irreverence ; pro f a n at io n or con- 
temptuous treatment of sacred things ; as, 
the violation of a church. 

4. Ravishment; rape. 

VIOLATOR, ». One who violate* injures, 

| interrupts or disturbs; as, a violator of re- 
pose. 

! 2. One who infringes or transgresses ; as, a 

I violator of law. 

I 3. One who profanes or treats with irreve- 
rence ; as, a violator of sacred things. 

4. A ravisher. 

VIOLENCE, r. [L. violentia.] Physical 
force ; strength of action or motion ; as, 
the violence of a storm ; the violence of a 
blow or of a Conflict. 

2. Moral force ; vehemence. The critic at- 
tacked the work with violence. 

3. Outrage ; unjust force ; crimes of all 

kinds. b 

The earth was filled with violence. Gen. vL 

4. Eagerness; vehemence. 

You ask with violence. Shak. 

6. Injury; infringement. Offer no violence 
to the laws, or to the rules of civility. 

6. Injury; hurt. 

Do violence to no man. Luke Hi. 

7. Ravishment; rape. 

To do violence to or on, to attack ; to mur- 
der. 

But, as it seems, did violence on herself. 

Shak. 

To do violence to, to outrage ; to forco ; to 
injure. He doet violence to his own opi- 
nions. 

VI'OLENCE, v. t. To assault; to injure; 
also, to bring by violence. (Little used.] 
B.Jonson. Feltham. 

V I '0 LENT, a. [Fr.; L. vtolentus.] Forci- 
ble ; moving or acting with physical 
strength ; urged or driven with force ; as, 
a violent wind ; a violent stream ; a violent 
assault or blow; a violent conflict. 

2. Vehement ; outrageous; as, a violent at- 
tack on the minister. 

3. Produced or continued* by force; not 

spontaneous or natural. * 

No violent state can be perpetual. Burnet. 

4. Produced by violence ; not natural ; ae, 
a violent death. 

5. Acting by violence; assailant; not au- 
thorised. 

Some violent hands were laid on Humphry’s 
life. Shak. 

0. Fierce; vehement; as, a violent philippic; 
a violent remonstrance. 

We might be reckoned fierce and violent. 

, Hooker. 

7. Severe ; extreme ; as, violent paint. 

8. Extorted ; not voluntary. 

Vows made In pain, are violent and void. 

MiUon. 

Violent preemption, in law, is presumption 
that arises from circumstances which ne- 
cessarily attend such facts. Such circum- 
stances being proved, the mind infers with 
confidence that the feet has taken place, 
and this confidence is a violent preemption, 
which amounts to proof. 


VI'OLENT,*. Ani—flsnt [AMfeues.J 
VIOLENT, e. & To aye with tfafame. 
(Not need. T_ Fuller. 

VIOLENTLY, adv. With feme; forcibly j 
vshemently; at, ths wind Mows v iolently. 

Forfeitures must not be exacted violently. 

Afbr. 

VI'OLET, n. [Fr. violette; It. vkletioj L. 
viola.'] 

A plant and flower of the genus Viole, of 
xtutDY specie** 

VPOLIN, r. [It. viotino; Fr. vklon; from 
viol ,] 

A musical instrument with four strings, 
played with a bow ; a fiddle ; one of the 
most perfect and most powerful instru- 
ments that has been invented. Cyc. 

VIOLINIST, it. A person skilled in play- 
ing on a violin. Farey. 

VIOLIST, r. A player on the viol Todd. 

VIOLONCELLO, n. [It] A stringed in- 
strument of music ; a base vid of four 
strings, or a little base violin with long 
large strings, giving sounds an octave 
lower than the base violin. Encyc. 

VIOLO'NO, r. A double base, a deep toned 
instrument. Busby. 

VI'PER, r. [L. vipera ; Fr. t npere; W. 
gwiber, from gwib, a quick course, a driving, 
flying or serpentine motion, a wandering.] 

1. A serpen* a species of coluber, whose 
bite is remarkably venomous. 

A viper came out of the heat, and fastened 
on his hand. Acts xxix. 

2. A person or thing mischievous or malig- 
nant Shah. 

VI 'FERINE, a. [L. viperinut.] Pertaining 
to a viper or to vipers. 

VI'PEROUS, a. [L. viperetu.] Having the 
qualities of a viper; malignant; veno- 
mous ; as, a viperous tongue. Shak. 

VIPER’S BUGLOSS, r. A plant of the 
genus Echium. 

VIPER’S GRASS, r. A plant of the genus 
Scorzonera. 

VIRA'GO, r. [L. from vir, a man.] A wo- 
man of extraordinary stature, strength 
and courage ; a female who has the ro- 
bust body and masculine mind of a man ; 
a female warrior. 

To arms ! to arms ! the fierce virago cries. 

r Fl*- 

2. In common language, a bold, impudent, 
turbulent woman ; a termagant 

VI RE, r. [Sp. vtra.] An arrow. (Obs.] 
Gower. 

V PRELAY, r. [Fr. virelai, from virer, to 
turn.] 

A song or little poem among the Proven 9*1 
poets in France ; a roundelay. It some- 
times consisted of two rhymes only, and 
short verses, with stops. / ohneon . Cyc. 

To which a lady sung a vkelmy. Dryden. 

VI 'RENT, a. [L. virene, from vireo, to 
flourish or be green.] 

, Green; verdant; fresh. Brown. 

VIR'GATE, a. nearly vuryate. [L. virya, a 
rod,] 

"In botany, having the shape of a rod or 
wand; as, a viraaie stem. 

VIR'GATE, r. A yardland. Warion. 

VIRGE. See VERGE. 

VIRGIL'IAN, a. Pertaining to Virgil, the 

2. BeeemNing the style of Vugfl. Young. 



VI* 

[Itrirpte#;Bp. 
•if*/ Fr. merge ; u virya.] 
t. A woman who has hid m < 
rf WUL 

tAfwaBMt.w ft*. [0’s 



S. Th. sign Virgo. [8 m Firgo.1 
VIE*61N t a. Pure; unt ou ch ed ; iwym 
gold. r«eM 

2. Fresh; wr; tmuaod; as, rirwat soil. 

Belknap. 

9. Becoming a virgin; maidenly; modest, 
indicating modesty; as, a riryii bhuh ; 
rirrin shame. Cotrieo. 

4. Pure; ehaate. 

VKRttlK, «.& To play the virgin ; a cant 
word. Shah. 

VIR'GINAL, «. Pertaining to a virgin; 
maidenly ; as, vtrgimed chastity. Hammond. 

VIR'GINAL, n. A keyed instrument of one 
string, jack and quUl to each note, like a 
spinet, but in shape resembling the forte 
piano: oat of am. Cyc. Bacon, 

VIR'GINAL, *. J. To pat; to strike as on 
a virginal. [A oant word.'] Shalt. 

VIRGIN'ITY, n. [L. wywfios/] Maiden- 
hood ; the state of having had no carnal 
knowledge of man. 

VIRGINS BOWER, a.* A plant of the 
genus Clematis. 

VIR'GO, n. [L.] A sign of the zodiac which 
the sun enters in August; a constellation, 
containing according to the British cata- 
logue, one hundred and ten stars. Cyc. 

VHuD'ITY, n. [L. viriditae, from vireo, to 
be green.] 

Greenness ; verdure; the oolor of fresh ve- 
getables. Evelyn. 

VPRILE, a. [L. virilis, from vir, a man, 
Sax. yen; Sans, vira, strong; from the 
root of L. vi reo.] 

1. Pertaining to a man, in the eminent sense 
of the word, [not to man, in the sense of] 
the human race ;] belonging to die male 
sex ; as, virile age. 

2. Masculine; not puerile or femwtne ; as, 
virile strength or vigor. 

VIRIL'ITY, n. [Fr .virilite; L. virdUas.] 

1. Manhood; the state of the male sex, 
which has arrived to th« maturity and 
strength of a man, and to the power ufj 
procreation. 

2. The power of procreation. 

9. Character of mau. [Unusual.] 

VIR'TU, n. [It.] A love of the fin© a 
*-*» for — : — 


Chesterfield. 

VIRTUAL, a. [Pr. virtue l; from virtue. 
See Virtue."] 

1. Potential; haring the power of acting or 
of invisible efficacy without the material or 
sensible nart. 

Every kind that lives. 

Fomented by his virtual power, and warn’d. 

Milton. 

Neither an actual nor virtual intention of the 
noted, but only that which may be gathered 
from the outward sets. StWingpet. j 

2. Bring in essence or effect, net in fret, il 
tim virtual preaenoe of a man in his agent 


VIRTUALITY, a. Efficacy. 
VIRTUALLY, ado. In efficacy or affect 
only; by mows of aocse virtue eriagoence, 
or die inotruMentality of oomethiag rise. 
Urns Urn an fa virtually on earth by its 


VI* 

Bgbt and heat TVcfciisaaof ansketivt 
comment an Mb pr esen t in the 
legislature by their i cpreaeatativee. As 
nay s drtuuSu agree to a proporition by 
rilencs or withholding ©Wedtena. 

Addison. Cyc. 

VIR'TU ATE, e. f. To make efficacious. 

JWof m km.1 Harvey. 

VIRTUE, n. vur*tu. [Fr. vertu ; It virtu; 
Sp. vertud; L. virtue, from rirro, or its 
not See Worth. The radical sense is 
strength, from straining, stretching, ex- 
tending. This is the primary sense of L. 
rir, a man. Chun Br.j 

1. Strength; that substance or quality of 
physical bodies, by which they act and 1 
produce effects on other bodies. In this 
literal and proper sense, we speak of the 
virtue or virtues of plants in medicine, and 
the v triune of drugs. In decoctions, the 
virtues of plants are extracted. By long 
standing in the open aig, the virtues are 
lost. 

2. Bravery; valor. This was the predomi- 
nant signification of virtue among the Ho- 
mans. 

* Trait to thy tingle virtue. Shah. 

[ This sense it nearly or quite obsolete.] 

3. Moral goodness ; the practice of moral 
duties and the abstaining from vice, or a 
conformity of life and conversation to the 
moral law. In this sense, virtue may be, 
and in many instances must be, distinguish- 
ed frgm religion. The practice of moral 
duties merely from motives of convenience, 
or from compulsion, or from regard to re- 
putation, is virtue, as distinct from religion. 
The practice of moral duties from sincere 
love to God and lus laws, is virtue and re- 
ligion. In this sense it is true, 

That virtue only makes our bins below. Pope. 
Vtrtue U nothing but voluntary obedience to 
truth. Dwight. 

4. A particular moral excellence; as, the 
virtue of temperance, of chastity, of charity. 

Remember all hli virtues. Addison. 

6. Acting power ; something efficacious. 
Jesus, knowing that virtue had gone out of] 

him, turned — Mark ill. 

0. Secret agency; efficacy without visible 
or material action. 

She moves the body which she doth possess, 
Met no part Touched), but by virtue’s touch. 

Dairies. 

7. Excellence; or that which constitute* 
value and merit. 

— Terence, who thought the sole grace and 
virtue of their fable, the sticking in of sentences. 

B. Jouson . 1 

8. One of the orders of the ccleatial hier- 
archy. 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, 
powers. Milton. 

9. Efficacy; power. 

He used to travel through Greece b f virtue 
of tills CsWs, which procured him reception in 
all the towns. Addieen 

10. Legal efficacy or power ; authority. A 
administers the laws by virtue of a 


In virtue In consequence ; by foe efficacy 
or authority. 

This they shall attain, partly in vtrtue of the 
premise of God, and partly i* virtue at piety. | 
Atterhmru. 

fat dffifemtly! 


Tit 

woMMMd far w riw o fr a, trim ffifiii foam- 

fori MiditbB. Dr. WdMfcrf'ltftrii 
that sound of foe a, to which foe Mrikfcto 
of Sheridan gave a twnpo**i 7 po««taH& by 
which virtue became Mrt el tee. W9$tm* 
Rev. No. 27. p. 92.— R.H.B.] 
VIRTUELESS; a. Destitute of virtue. 

2. Destitute of efficacy or operating qwB- 
tiee. 

rtrtmkee she wish'd all herbs and c hain s, 
Pedtfde. 

VIRTUOSO, i. [It.] A man skfflod In foa 
fine arts, particularly in music; or a man 
skilled in antiquities, ouriorities and foa 
like. H 

nrtuxm the Italians cell a man who loves 
the noble arts, and is a critic In them. Drydeu. 
VIRTUOSOS HIP, a. The pursuits rf a 
virtuoso. Hard. 

VIRTUOUS, a. Morally (mod; acting in 
conformity to foe moral law; practicing 
the moral duties, and abstaining from vioe ; 
as, a virtuous man. 

2. Being in conformity to foe moral or di- 
vine law ; as, a virtuous action ; a virtuous 
life. 

The mere performance of rirtweas actions 
does not denominate an agent virtuous. Price. 

3. Chaste; applied to women. 

4. Efficacious by inherent qualities ; as, wr- 
tuoue herbs; virtuous drugs. [iYof in use.] 

Ch apman . 

5. Having great or nowerftti properties ; as, 
virtuous steel ; a virtuous staff; a virtuous 
ring. [A ©I in use.] Milton. Spenser. 

0. luring medicinal qualities. [Nat used.] 

Bacon. 

VIRTUOUSLY, adv. In a virtuous man- 
ner; in conformity with foe moral law or 
with duty ; as, a life virtuously spent. 

Denham. 

A child virtuously educated. Addltm. 
VIRTUOUSNESS, n. The state or cha- 
racter of being virtuous. Spenser, 

VIR'ULENC'E, \ n. [from virulent.] That 
V Hl'ULENCY , ) quality of a thing which 
renders it extremely active in doing injury ; 
acrimony ; malignancy ; as, foe virulence 
of poison. 

2. Acrimony of temper ; ex trcme # bitterness 
or malignity ; as, the vtrulenoe of emnitar 
or malice; foe virulence of satire ; to attack 
a man with virulence. Addison. 

VIR'ULKNT, a, [L. vindentus, from virus, 
poison, that is, strength, from foe same 
root aa vir, vireo. See Venom.] 

1. Extremely active in doing injury; very 
poisonous or venomous. No prison u 
more virulent than that of some species of 
serpent*. 

2. Very bitter in enmity ; malignant; as, a 
virulent invective. 

VIRULENTLY, adv. With malignant ac- 
tivity ; with bitter spite or severity. 
VPRU8, n. [L. See Virulent.] Foul or 
contagious matter of an uleer, pustule, Ac. ; 

vI&A<Sk, n. seen. [Fr.; from It. « kapgio ; 
from L. visas, video.] 

The free; the countenance or look of a 
person, or of other enfant); chiefly applied 
to human beings; as, a wolfish mope. 

Shah. 
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Lot* sad beauty stffl that visage gnat. 

Waller. 

Hi* vt*»g* tu so marred, more than any 
mn, I*. IU. 

VJS'AGED, a. Haring a visage or coun- 
tenance. Milton. 

VIS'ARD, n. A mask. [See Visor.] 
VIS'AED, v. t. To maak. 

VIS-A-VIS, n. [Fr. opposite, face to face.] 
A carriage in which two persona ait face to 
face. 

VIS'CERA, n. [L.] The bowels or intea- 
tinea; the content* of the abdomen and 
thorax. 

In its moat general sente, the organa con- 
tained in any cavity of the body, particu- 
larly in the three venters, the head, thorax 
and abdomen. Cyc. Parr. 

VIS'CERAL, a. [L. water*.] Pertaining to 
the riacera or in tea tinea. 

2. Feeling; haring sensibility. [Unusual^ 

VIS'CERATE, v. t. [supra.] To exenterate , 
to embowel; to deprive of the entrails or 
viscera. [Eviscerate i* generally used.] 
VIS'CID, a. [L. viicidut ; vucut, birdlime.] 
Glutinous; sticky; tenacious ; not readily 
separating; as, turpentine, tar, gums, &c. 
awe more or less viscid. 

VISCID'ITY, n. Glutinousnoss ; tenacity ; 
stickiness. 

2 Glutinous concretion. Floyer. 

VISCOSITY, \ n. Glutinousness ; tena- 
VIS'COUSNESS, j city, viscidity; that 
ouahty of soft subBtanceB which makes 
them adhere so as not to be easily parted. 
VISCOUNT, n. vi'count. [L. vice-comes ; 
Fr. vicomte.] 

1. An officer who formerly supplied the 

place of the count or earl ; the slicrif of 
the county. England. 

2. A degree or title of nobility next in rank 

to an earl. Cotvel. England. 

VISCOUNTESS, n. vi' count ess. The 'lady 
of a viscount ; a peeress of the fourth or- 
der. Johnson. 

VtSCOUNTSHIP, \ n. vi'countship. \ Tho 
VISCOUNTY, J vi' county. f qua- 

lity and office of a viscount. Williams. 
VISCOUS, a. [Fr. viiqueux ; from L. vis- 
out, birdlime.] 

Glutinous; clammy; sticky; adhesive; te- 
nacious ; as, a viscous juice. 

V1SCUS, n. An entrofi, one of the sub- 
atanoes of the thorax. 

VISE, n. [Fr. vis, a screw.] An engine or 
instrument for griping and holding things, 
closed by a screw ; used by artificers. 
VISH'Nt/, n. In the Hindoo mythology, the 
name of one of the chief deities of the tri- 
murti or triad. He is the second person 
of this unity, and a personification of the 
preserving powers. Cyc . Encyc. 

VISIBILITY, n. t as a. [from visible; Fr. 
vieibiUtt.] 

1. The state or quality of being perceivahle 
to die eye ; as, the visibility of minute par- 
ticles, or of distant objects. 

2 The state of being discoverable or appa- 
rent; oonspicuousness ; as, the perpetual 
visibility of the church. Stmdgfieet. 

VISIBLE, a. * as s. [Fr. from L. vistbilis.] 

1. Perceivable by the eye ; that can be seen , 
as, a vuible star ; the least spot is visible 
on white paper; air agitated by heat be- 


ooanf nimble / as the air an m a heated 
stove, or over a dry sandy plain, appears 
like psBuoid waves. 

Virtue mw&tvlstbls la outward gsaas. Young. 

2. Discovered to the eye ; as, eistM* sgirita 

3. Apparent ; open ; conspicuous. Factions 
at court became more visible. Clarendon. 
W*ible church, in theology, the apparent 

church of Christ ; the whole body of pro- 
fessed believers in Christ, as contradistin- 
guished from the real or invisibie church, 
consisting of sanctified persons. 

Visible horizon, the line that bounds the 
sight. 

VIS'IBLENESS, a. State or quality of being 
visible; visibility. 

VISIBLY, adv. In a manner perceptible to 
the eye. The day is visibly governed by 
the sun ; the tides ore visibly governed by 
the moon. 

VISION, n. #,as *. [Fr. from L. visio, 
from video, virus.] 

1. The act of seeing external objects; actual 
sight. 

Faith here is turned into vision there. 

Uamkumd. 

2. The faculty of seeing; sight Vision is 
far more perfect and acute in some ani- 
mals than in man. 

3. Something imagined to be seen, though 
not real ; a phantom ; a specter. 

No dreamt, but visions strange. Sidney. 

4. In Scripture, a revelation from God; an 
appearance or exhibition of something 
supernaturally presented to the minds of 
the prophets, by which they were inform- 
ed of future events. Such were the vi- 
sions of Isaiah, of Amos, of Esekiel, &c. 

5. Something imaginary; the production of 

fancy. Locke. 

6. Any thing which is the object of sight 

Thomson. 

VISIONAL, a. Pertaining to a vision. 

Waterland. 

VI"SIONARY, a. [Fr. visionnaire .] Aflect- 
ed by phantoms ; disposed to receive im- 
pressions on the imagination. 

Oi lull to rest the visionary maid. Pope. 

2. Imaginary; existing in imagination only; 
not real ; ha\ ing no solid foundation ; as, 
a visionary prospect ; a visionary scheme 
or project ' «. 

Vl"SION ARY, n. One whose imagination 
is disturbed. 

2. One who forms impracticable schemes ; 
one who is confident of success in a pro- 
ject which others perceive to be idle and 
fancifbl. [ Vmonut, in a like sense, is not 
used.] 

VIS'IT, v. t. » as s. [L. visito; Fr. visiter; 
It visitor e ; from L. viso, to go to see ; 
W. gi oM, gwesta, to visit, to go about ; 
gu\ht, a going, a visit; gives, that is going 
or moving. We see the sense is to go, to 
move to.J 

1. To go or come to see; to attend. The 
physician visits his patient and prescribes. 
One friend visits another from respect or 
affection. Paul and Barnabas visaed the 
churches they had planted, to know their 
state and oonfirm their faith. Meu visit 
England, France or Italy in their travels. 

^ 2. To go or some to see for inspection, ex- 
amination, correction of abuses, &c.; as, 


a bishop visits Ml dino — »t » —ftobtead- 
ant visas these persons or works wUoLsre 
under his care. 

3. To salute with a present 
Ssmeon visited Us wifc with a kid. 

Judges xv. 

4. To go to and to use; at, to visit the 
springs. 

To visit m mercy, in Scriptural language, to 
be propitious; to grant requests; to deliver 
from trouble ; to support and comfort. It 
is thus God visits hu people. Gen. xti. 
Zech. x. Luke xii. 

To visit with the rod, to punish. Ps. lxxxix. 
To oust in wrath, or visit miouity or sins 
upon, to chastise ; to bring judgments on ; 
to afflict Exod . xx. 

To visit the fatherless and widow, at the tick 
<md imprisoned, to show them regard and 
pity, and relieve their wonts. Matth. xxv. 
James i. 

VISIT, v. i. To keep up the interchange of 
civilities and salutations : to practice going 
to see others. We ought not to visit for 
pleasure or ceremony on the sabbath. 
VISIT, n. -The act of going to aee another, 
or of calling at his house ; a waiting on ; 
as, a visit of civility or respect; a vuit of 
ceremony; a short visit; a long visit; a 
pleasant visit. 

2. The act of going to see ; as, a visit to Sa- 
ratoga or to Niagara. 

3. A going to see or attending on ; as, the 
visit of a physician. 

4. The act of going to view or inspect ; as, 
the visit of a trustee or inspector. 

VIS'ITABLE, a. Liable or subject to be 
visited. All hospitals in England, built 
since the reformation, are visitable by the 
king or lord chancellor. 

VIS'ITANT, n. One that goes or comes to 
see another; one who is a guest in the 
house of a friend. 

When the visitant comes again he is no more 
a stranger South. 

VISITATION, «. [Fr. from L. visito .] The 
act of visiting. 

Nothing but peace and gentle visitation. 

Shah. 

2. Object of visit. 

O flowers I 

Sly early visitation and my last. Milton. 

[ Unusual.] 

3. In law, the act of a superior or superin- 

tending officer, who visits a corporation, 
college, church or other house, to examine 
into the manner in which it is conducted, 
and see that its laws and regulations are 
duly observed and executed. In England, 
the visitation of the diocese belong* to the 
bishop ; parochial visitation belongs pecu- 
liarly to the archdeacons. Cyc. 

4. In Scripture, and in a religious sense, the 
sending of afflictions and distresses on men 
to punish them for their sins, or to prove 
them. Hence afflictions, calamities and 
judgments are called visitations. 

What will ye do in the day of mtt a ttm f 
m Is. x. 

fi. Communication of divine love ; exhibi- 
tion of divine goodness and mercy. 

_ Hooker, 

VIS'ITED, pp. Waited on; attended; in- 
spected; subjected to sufferings; favored 
with relief or mercy. 
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YWHDiO, m»v Going oeeesnJng to aee 
^^o^mepUridsn; ItopmiBi 
officially; aftleting i showing many to. 

2. m. Authorised to vWt tad mapeet; at, ft 
■ri sif iwy committee. 

VXWTING, ft. Hm act of going to m or of 


VISTTOR, ft. [Fr. vintaur,] One who come* 
Santlffifo see another, as la chriUty or 

1. A superior or person authorised to visits 
corporation or any institution, for the pur- 
pose of seeing that the laws and regula- 
tions or* observed, or that the duties and 
conditions proscribed bv the founder or by 
lavr, are duly performed and executed. 

The king is the visiter of all lay corporation*. 

BUickttonr, 

VISITOHIAL, a. [from visitor; written im- 
properly visitatorial.] 

Belonging to a judicial visitor or superin- 


An archdeacon has visitarial power in pa 
rkbea. Ayltfe. 

VI'SIVE, a. [from L. «*«*.] Pertaining to 
the power of seeing; formed in the act of 
seeing. [Not in me.'] Brown, 

VI8NE, ii. veen. [Norm, from L. tndnw.l 
Neighborhood. [See Venue.] 

VIS'NOMY, «. [a barbarous contraction of I 
phytiotmomy.] Face; countenance. [Not 
in use.j Spenser. 

VI'SOR, n. <us. [Fr. visiere; It. vitisra ; 
from L. visits, video ; written also visard, 
visor, vizard. 

1. A head niece or mask used to disfigure 
and disguiM. 

My weaker government since, makes you 
pull off the visor. Sidney. 

Swanns of knaves the eisor quite disgrace. 

Voting. 

2. A perforated part of a helmet Sidney. 
VI'SORED, a. Wearing a visor; masked; 

disguised. Milton. 

VISTA, »». [It right, from L. visas, video.] 
A view or prospect through an avenue, as 
between rows of trees ; nonce, the trees 
or other things that form the avenue. 

The finish’d garden to the view 
It* vistas opens and its alleys green. 

VHHJAL, a. teas. [Fr. visuel; It visuale ; 
from L. visas.] « 

Pertaining to right ; used in sight; serving 
aa the instrument of seeing; as, the visual 
nerve. Bacon. Milton. 

The air, 

No where so dear, sharpen’d his visual ray. 

Milton. 

Visual point, in perspective, a point in the 
horisontal line, in which all the ocular 
rays unite. Cyc. 

Visual rape, lines of light imagined to come 
from the object to the eye. Cyc. 

VITAL, a. [L. vitalis, from vita, life. This 
moat be a contraction of victa, formed 
forma vial, victus ; Gr. fint, from film, 


1. Pertaining to Hfe, either animal or vege- 
table; aa, rate! energies; vita/ powers. 

2. Contributing to life; necessar y to Hfe; 
aa, vital air; vital blood. 

» Containing Hfe- 

Spirits that five tkreftgboat, . 
Fttal ta avsry pars— 
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And vital striae tofc/4 infi atari waearih. 


vi T 




The dart Sew on, sad ptarVd a vital part. 

Pspe. 

5. Very necessary; highly important; m 
aentisl. Religion la a Wnmt of vital 
conoern. Peaoe is of vital importanoo to 
our country. 

6. So disposed w to live. 

Pytiugonu and Hippocrstes affirm the Mrth 

of the seventh month to be eitot “ 

[Lit Ik used,] 

Vital air, pure air or o xygen gas, which is 
essential to animal life. 

VITALITY, n. (fipom vital] Power of sub- 
sisting in life ; the principle of animation, 
or of Hfe; as, the vitality of vegetable seeds 
or of eggs. Bay. 

2. The act of living; animation. 
VITALIZE, v. t. To give life. 

Zlraws. Pausamas. 
VITALLY, adv. In such a manner as to 
give life. 

The organic structure of human bodies, by 
Which they are fitted to live and move, and to 
be vitally informed by the soul, is the work- 
manship of a most wise and beneficent Maker. 

Bentley . 

2. Essentially ; as, vitally important 
VITALS, m. plur. Parts of animal bodies es- 
sential to life, such as the viscera. Prior. 
2. The part essential to life, or to a sound 
state. Corruption of manners preys upon 
the vitals of a state. 

VITELLARY, «. [L. vitsllus, the yelk of I 
an ogg.] 

The place where the yelk of an egg swims 
in the white. [Little used.] Brown. 

VITIATE, v. t. [L. vitio. See Vice and 
finale.] 

1. To injuro the substanoe or qualities of a 
thing, so as to impair or spoil its use and 
value. Thus we say, luxury vitiates the 
humors of the body ; evil examples vitiate 
the morals of youth ; language is vitiated 
by foreign idioms. 

This undlstingulsbing compldsenoe will vi- 
tiate the taste of readers. Qartk. 

2. To render defective ; to destroy ; as the 
validity or bjpding force of an instrument 
or*transaction. Any undue influence ex- 
erted on a jury vitiates their verdict. Fraud 
vUtates a contract. 

VITIATED, pp. Depraved ; rendered im- 
pure ; rendered defective and void. 
VITIATING, ppr. Depraving; rendering 
of no validity. 

VITIATION, «. The act of vitiating; de- 
pravation ; corruption : as, the vitiation of 
the blood. * Harvey. 

2. A rendering invalid; as, the vitiftion c£ 
a contract. 

VITI LITIGATE, e. i. [L. vitiotus and fiti- j 
go.] To contend in law litigiouriy or ea- 
viloudy. [Afet in use.] 
VITILITIGATION, ft. Cavfloua litigation. 

[Not in use.] HusUbras. 

Vmoue, Vksoas/f, ViBousnem . — floe Vicious 
and Ha derivatives. 

V1TREO-ELECTRIC, a. 
exhib i tin g poritive electricity, or that 
ia exdtftdby rubbing glass. Ore. 


vrraRous, * riu«- . 

2. Consisting of glass; as, uvSrpmmh>- 


3. ReeemWing glass; as, theritreoftefoanor 
of tbs eye, so called from its roea fotttig 
melted glass. [Sae Humor.] 

VITREOUSNESS, a. The quality or state 
of being vitreous; reeetnblanoe of giaaa. 

VITRES'CENCE, a. [from L. vitrum, $ Um.] 
Classiness, or the quality of being oap*~ 
ble of conversion into glass ; susceptibility 
of behig formed into giase. Kinoam. 

VITRES'CENT, #. Capable of being form- 
ed into glaas ; tending to become glaas. 

VITRES'CIBLE, a. That can be vitrified. 

VITRIFACTION, n. [See Viirfo.f*Ka 
act, prooess or operation of converting into 
glass by heat; as, the vitri/betion of sand, 
flint and pebbles with alkaline salts. 
VERIFIABLE, a. [from CapahU 


of being eonvertod into glass by heat and 
frurion. Flint and alkaline salts are eslrs- 
fiabla. 

VlTRIFf CABLE, for Verifiable. [Not 
used.] 

VITRIFICATE, for Vitrify. [ Not used .] 


VITRIFICATION, for Vilrifaction. See 
VITRIFACTION, which is generallynard. 
VITRIFIED, pp. Converted into glass. 
VITR1FORM, o. [L. vitrum, glass, and 
form.] 

Having the form or rosemblance of glaas. 

Ivurcroy. 

VITRIFY, v. t. [L. vitrum, glass, and/octo, 
to make.] 

To convert into glass by Aislon or the action 
of heat ; as, to vitrify sand and alkaHno 
salts. 

VITRIFY, v.L To become glass; to be 
converted into glaas. 

Chimists make vessels of animal substances 
calcined, which will not idtrffy in the fire. 

jtfbuihfiot. 

VITRIOL, ft. [ft. vitriol; ll.vitrtuolo; 8p. 
vilnolo ; from L. vitrum, glass ; perhaps 
from its color.] 0 

1. I n mineralogy, native vitriol is a subatanoe 
of a grayish or yellowish white color, ap- 
ple green, or sky blue, and when decom- 
posed, covered with an ochory crust. It 
occurs In masses, disseminated, staUotioal, 
or capillary. Externally, it is dull and 
rough ; internally, it is more or lava shi- 
ning, with a vitreous silky structure. It ia 
called by manufacturers copperas, a name 
derived from the flower or efltoreacenoa of 
copper. This substance ia seen only in 
cabinets. 

2. In cJnmistry, a combination of the arid of 
sulphur with any metallic a ubat ano e ; but 
chiefly green vitriol, or sulphate of iron j 
Hue vitriol, or sulphate of oopper, and 
« vkUe vitriol, or sulphate of rink. 

Cyc. Pouroroy. 
•AH metals may ba co n verted into vi- 
triMs, hr dissolving them with arid spirits, 
and m&ring them to s tand a rd eiyatalixe. 
VITRIOL ATE, v.t. To convert, as sulphur 
in any c om po und , into sulphuric arid, for- 
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meriy called vitriolic add, Thu* tha sul- 
phuret of iron vitriolated, becomes sul- 
photo of mm, or green vitriol 
VirarOLATED, #>. Converted into sul- 
phuric acid or vitriol 

VITRIOLATING, ppr. Turning into aul- 
phuric acid or vitnol 

VITRIOLATION, n. The act or protect of 
converting into sulphuric add or vitriol 
VITRIOLIC, a. Pertaining to vitriol ; hav- 
ing the qualities of vitriol, or obtained 
from vitriol 
Vitriolic acid, in modem china i*try is de- 
nominated eulphuric acid, the base of it 
being sulphur ; sulphur completely satu- 
rated with oxygen. 

VIT'RIOLIZABLE, a. Capable of being 
converted into sulphuric acid. 
VITRIOLIZATION. See VITRIOLA- 
TION. 

VrPRIOLIZE. See VITRIOLATE. 
VITRIOLIZED. See VITRIOL ATED. 
VIT'RIOLIZING. See VITRIOLATING. 
V ITU LINE, a. [L. vitulinus.] Belonging 
to a calf, or to veal. 

VITU'PERABLE, o. [Soe Vituperate.-] 
Blameworthy ; censurable. [JVo/ used.] 
VITU'PERATE, «. t. [L. viinpero.] To 
blame ; to censure. {Little used.] 
VITUPERATION, n. [L. vituperatio.] 
Blame ; censure. {Little tiled.] 
VITUPERATIVE, a. Uttering or writing 
censure ; containing censure. Pope. 
VIVA'CIOUS, a. [L. vt vox, from vivo, to 
live.] 

1. Lively; active; sprightly iu temper or 

conduct. Howell. 

2. Long lived. {Not in we.] Bentley. 

3. Having vigorous powers of life ; as, viva- 
cious plants. Med. Repot. 

VIVA'CIOUSNESS, ft. Activity; liveliness; 
spnghtliness of temper or behavior ; vi- 
vacity. Dryden. 

2. Power of living ; also, long life. {Not m 
we.] Brown. Boyle. 

VIVACITY, n. [Fr. vivaciti; L. vivacitas.] 

1. Liveliness ; sprightliness of temper or 
behavior , as, a lady of great vivacity. 

2. Air of life and activity; as, vivacity of 
countenance. 

3. Life ; animation ; spirits ; as, the vivacity 
of a discourse. 

4. Power of living. {Not wed.] Boyle. 
5 Longevity. [Aot in we.] Brown. 

VI 'VARY, ». [L. vivarium, from vivo, to 
live.] 

A warren ; a place for keeping living ani- 
mals, as a pond, a park, &c. Vowel. 
Viva voce, [L.] by word of mouth; as, to 
vote viva voce. 

VIVE, a. [Fr. vif; L. view.] Lively; forci- 
ble. [IVof in use.] Bacon. 

VFVELY, adv. u» a lively manner. {Not 
wed] 

VI'VENCY, n. [L. vivene, from vivo.] Man- 
ner of supporting life or vegetation. [JVol 
*»*«*«.] Brown. 

VIVES, n. A disease of animals, particu- 
larly of horses, seated iu the glands under 
the ear, where a tumor is formed which 
sometimes ends in suppuration. « Cyc. 
VIV'IANITE, it. A phosphate of iron, of 
various shades of blue and green. Phillip*. 
VTVTD, a. [L. vividue, from, two, to live.] 
1. Lively; sprightly; active. 


Body is a fit workhouse tar sprightly vMd 
Acuities to exert themselves Is. Seutk. 

2. Lively ; sprightly; forming brilliant 
images, or planting in lively odors; as, a 

8. Bright; strong; exhibiting the appear- 
anoe of life or freshness; as, the vmd co- , 
lm» of the rainbow; the vivid green of 
flourishing vegetables. 

Arts which present, with all the vMi charms 
of painting, the human face and human form 
divine. Ap* Hobart. 

VIV'IDLY ,adv. With life; with strength. 
Sensitive objects affect a man much more 
vividly than those which affect only his mind. 

South. 

2. With brightness ; in bright colors. Boyle. 

3. In glowing colon ; with animated exhi- 
bition to the mind. The orator vividly 
represented the miseries of his client. 

VIv'IDNESS, n. Life; strength; spright- 
liness. , 

2. Strength of coloring ; brightness. 
VIVIF'IC, \ a. [L. p ivificw. See Vivify.] 
VIVIF'ICAL, / Giving life; reviving; 
enlivening. 

VIV'IFICATE, v.t. {h.vivifico; 
and facto, to make.] 

1. To give life to ; to animate. [See Vmfy.] 

2. In chimiatry , to recover from such a 
change of form as seems to destroy the 
essential qualities; or to give to natural 
bodies new luster, force and vigor. Cyc. 

VIVIFIGATION, n. The act of giving life; 
revival. Bacon. 

2. Among chimists, the act of giving new 
luster, force and vigor ; as, the vmfication 
of mercury. Cyc. 

VIV'IFICATIVE, a. Able to animate or 
give life. More. 

VlV'IFlED, pp. Revived ; endued with 
life. 

VlV'IFY, v. t. [Fr. virifier; L. vivifleo; vi- 
rus, alive, and facto, to make.] 

To endue with life ; to animate ; to make 
to he living. 

Sitting on eggs doth vivify, not nourish. 

VIV'IFYING, ppr. Enduing with life; com- 
municating life to. 

VIVIPAROUS, a. [L. vibus, alive,, and 
pario, to bear.] 

1. Producing young in a living state, as all 
mammifet-B , as distinguished from ovipa- 
rous, producing eggs, as fowls. If fowls 
were viviparous, it is difficult to see how 
the female would fly during 

2. In b ‘ ’ ' 

either , r 

the seeds themselves germinating on the 
plant, insflfcd of falling, as they usually 
do ; as, a viviparous plant. Martyn. 

VIX'fiN, ». [w*ei* is a rite fox, or a fox’s 
cub.] 

A froward, turbulent, quarrelsome woman. 

Skat. 

VIX'ENLY, 0 . Having the qualities of a 
vixen. Barrow. 

VIZ. a contraction of videlicet; to wit, that 
is, namely. 

VIZ'ARD. See VISOR. 

VIZ'IER, \ 

trZER, )*. [Ax. from 


i botany, producing its offspring 
er by bulbs instead of seeds, or by 


bear, to sustain, to administer;} The 
chief minister rfske Turkish e te ftoe. 
VO'CABLE, «. [L.«o«sMw*/ It vooabtk. 
See Voice.] 

A word ; a tern; a name. As ia t . Has . 
VOCABULARY, «. [Fr.eoctorfoire, fresn 
L. vocabulum a word.] 

A list or colledaon of the words of a lan- 
guage, arranged in alphabetical order and 
explained ; a dictionary or lexicon. We 
often use vocabulary in a sente somewhat 
different from that of dictionary, restrict- 
ing the signification to the list of words ; 
as when we say, the vocabulary of John- 
son is more full or extensive than that of 
Eutick. We rarely use the word as syno- 
nymous with dictionary, but in other coun- 
tries the corresponding word is soused, and 
this may be so used in English. 
VO'CAL.o. [Fr. from L. vocalii. See Poiee.] 

1. Having a voice. 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade. 
Made vocal by my song. Milton. 

2. Uttered or modulated by the voice ; as, 
vocal melody ; vocal prayer; vocal praise. 
Focal music, music made by the voice, in dis- 
tinction from instrumental music ; hence, 
music or tunes set to words, to be perform- 
ed by the human voice. 

VO'CAL, n. Among the Romanists, a man 
who has a right to vote in certain elec- 
tions. Cue. 

VOCAL 'FIT, a. [L. vocalitas.] Quality of 
being utterable by the voice; as, the vo- 
cahly of the letters. Holier. 

VO'CALfZE, v. t. To form into voice ; to 
make vocaL 

It is one thing to give impulse to breath 
alone, and another to vocative that breath. 

Holder. 

VO'CALIZED, pp. Made vocal; formed 
into voice. 

VO'CALIZING, ppr. Forming into voice 
or sound. 

VOCALLY, adv. With voice; with an au- 
dible sound. 

2. In words; as, to express desires vocally. 

Hale. 

VOCATION, n. [Fr. from L. vocatio, from 
voco, to call. See Voice.] 

1. Among divines, a calling by the will of 
God-, or the bestowment of God’s distin- 
pishing grace upon a person or nation, 
by which that person or nation is put in 
the way of salvation ; as, the vocation of 
the Jews under the old dispensation, and 
of the Gentiles under the Gospel. 

2. Summons; call; inducement 

What can be urgtwl for them who, not hav- 
ing the vocation of poverty to scribble, out of 
mere wan tonnes! make themselves ridiculous ! 

* Dryden. 

3. Designation or destination to a particu- 
lar state or profession. 

None is to enter the ecclesiastic or monastic 
state, without a particular vocation. Cyc. 
*4. Employment; oalling; occupation ; trade ; 
a word that includes professions as well aa 
mechanical occupations. Let every di- 
* vine, every physician, every lawyer, ami 
every mechanic, be fluthftu and diligent 
in his vocation. 


VOC'ATIVE, a. {Tr.vocettf; L. vooativw.] 
Relating to calling ; as, the vocatem case in 


n. iuyramnar, tha fifths 
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or state ef 

or the ease in any language, la 
wort la placed when the sent* la ad- 
droaart; as, Domtne, 0 Lora. 
OCIF'ERATE, e. i [L. ee^fero; «w and 
/tftfuj To cry out with vehetaimee ; to 


OCIF'ERATE, e. f. To utter with a loud 

r OCI DERATING, ppr. Crying out with 
vehemence; uttering with a loud voice. 
OCIFERATION, *. A violent outcry; 
vehement utterance of the voice. 

Arbutknot. 

OCIFEROUS, «. Making • loud outcry ; 
clamorous ; noiay ; aa, vociferous heralds. 

Chapman 

r OGUE, n. t off. [Fr. vogue, a rowing; It. 
voga, a rowing, mode, fashion ; vogare, to 
row ; Sp. eo tan ; vooar, to row. This word 
belongs to the family of By, Wg. See Wag 
and Wag. The sense of vogue is way, or 
the going of the world.] 

The way or fashion of people at any parti- 
cular time; temporary mode, custom or 
practice, popular reception for the time. 
We say, a particular form of dress is now 
in vogue; an amusing writer is now in 
vogue ; such opinions are now in vogue. 
The phrase, the vogue of the world, used by 
good writers formerly, is nearly or quite 
obsolete. 

Use may revive the obsolctesl word. 

And banish those that now art most in vogue 


'OICE, n. [Fr. voir, L. vox; It. voce; 
Sp. vo* ; Gaelic, bagh, a word ; batgham, to 
speak to, Ir. focal, a word; Sans, vach, to 
speak, L. voco. The sense of the verb is 
to throw, to drive out sound ; and voice is 
that which is driven out.] 

1. Sound or audible noise uttered by the 
mouth, either of human beings or of other 
animals. We say, the voice of a roan is 
loud or clear ; the voice of a woman is soft 
or musical ; the voter of dog is loud or 
harsh , the voice of a bird is sweet or me- 
lodious. The voice of human beings is 
articulate; that of beasts, inarticulate. The 
voices of men are different, ami when 
uttered together, are often dissonant 

2. Any sound made by the breath ; aS, the 
trumpet's voice. 

3. A vote , suffrage ; opinion or choice ex- 
pressed. Originally voice was the oral ut- 
terance of choice, but it now signifies any 
vote however given. 

Rome laws ordain, and some attend the choice 
Of holy senates, and elect by voice. Dryden. 
I have no words ; 

My vice is in my sword. Shmk. 

4. Language; words; expression. 

Let as call on Ood in the voice of hi* church. 

Fell. 

5. Iu Scripture, command ; precept. 

Ye would not be obedient to the vssee of the 
Lord yoor God. Dent viiL 

0. Sound. 

After the fire, a still small voice. 1 Kings six. 
Const thou thunder with a voice Hke him f 
Job xl. 

The floods have lifted up their voice. 

Pa. xdtt. 

7. Language; tope; mode of expression, j 
I desire to be present with you now, and to ] 
change asy seder. GaL iv. 


VO I 

8. In gramme, apaithxikr mode of inflect- 
ing or conjugating verba; as, die active 
**co; the party water. 

VOICE, v. t. To rumor; to re po r t 

It was voiced that the kin* p ur posed to put 
to death Edward Ptaatsfeust \itok used.-] 
Shah 

2. To fit Cor producing the proper sounds , 

to regulate the tone of; as, to voice the 
pipes of an organ. £d. Encye. 

3. To vote. 

VOICE, v.i. To clamor; to exclaim. [06*.] 
Bacon. 

VOICED, pp. Fitted to produoe the propel 
tones. 

2. a. Furnished with a voice. Denham. 
VOICELESS, a. voie'loeo. Having no voice 
or vote. Coke 

VOID, o. [Ft. wide ; It. vote ; h.vid»ue; 
S« We; G. & Dan. We, waste, which 
seems to be the Eng. wide; so waete and 
vaet are ftom one root. It coincides with 
* o* 

Gr. iit vs, and the root of L. divido, Ar. Oc 
badda, to separate. Class Bd. No. 1. See 
also No. 48. j 

1. * Empty; vacant; not occupied with any 
visible matter ; as, a void apace or place. 
I Kings xxu. 

2. Empty ; without inhabitants or ftimiture. 
Gen. i. 

3. Having no legal or binding fores ; null , 
not effectual to bind parties, or to convey 
or support a nght ; not sufficient to pro- 
duce its effect. Thus a deed not duly sign- 
ed and scaled, is rout. A fraudulent con- 
tract is void, or may be reudered void. 

My word <hall not nturo to mo void, hut it 
•hall Accomplish that which I please. Is iv. 

1 will make void the counsel of Judah and 
Jerusalem in this place Jer. sis. 

4 Free; clear, as, a conscience void of 
offense. Acts xxiv. 

5. Destitute , as, void of learning ; void of 
reason or common sense. 

lie that is void of wisdom, desplseth bis neigh- 
bor. Pro*, xl. 

0. Unsupplicil; vacant; unoccupied; hav- 
ing no incumbent. 

Divers offices that had been long void. 

Camden 

7 . Unsubstantial ; vam. 

Lifeless idolpvosd and vain. Pope 

Foid space, in physics, V vacuum. 

To make void, to violate ; to transgress. 

They have made void thy law. Ps, cxix 

2. To render useless or of no effect. Korn, iv 
VOID, n. An empty space; a vacuum. 
Pride, where wit tails, steps in to our defome, 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense 

Pope. 

TV illimitable vo id. Thornton 

VOID, v.t. To quit; to leava^ 

Bid them come down, 

Or void the field. vSkak. 

2. To emit ; to send out ; to evacuate ; as, 
to void excremontitious matter; to void 


3. To vacate; to annul ; to nullify , to ren- 
der of no validity or effect 

It had become a practice — to void the secu- 
rity gtven fee money borrowed* Clarendon. 

4. To make or leave vacant 

VOID, v.i. To bo omitted or evacuated. 

Wurman. 

VOUFABLE, a. Hurt may bo annulled or 


VOL 

made void, or that shay ba u foidgrt void, 
invalid or of no force, 

—Such administration U aot veto, but V**- 
aMr by sentence. 

2. That maybe evacuated. 

VOID'ANCE, n. The art of wntjtyia* 

2. The aet of ejecting from a benefice j q}«c- 
tion. 

3. Vacancy; want of an Incumbent Oyc. 

4. Evasion ; aubterfoge. B o om . 

VOID'KD, pp Thrust out ; evacuated. 

2. a. In heraldry, [an ordinary is said to ba 
voided, when the inner part is cut away, 
and only die outside stripe left.— E.Jf.B.1 

VOID'ER, a. A basket in whioh broken 
meat is carried from the table. Cleaoetand. 

3. One who evacuates, 

3. One who nullifies. ’ 

4. In heraldry, om- of the ordinaries, whose 
figure hi much like that of the Eanch or 
Basque. [This word is scarcely recognised 
in the nomenclature of heraldry. — E.H.B.] 

6. In agriculture, a provincial name of a 
kind of ahallow basket of open work. 

England. 

VOIDING, ppr. Ejecting; evacuating. 

2. Making or declaring void, or of no force. 

3. Quitting; leaving. 

4. a. Receiving what it ejected; aa, a wwf- 

ina lobby. Shak. 

VOID’ NESS, a. Emptiness; vacuity; des- 
titution. 

2 Nullity; ineffloacy; wantof binding force. 
3. Want of substantiality. HakewUl. 

VOITURK, a. £Fr. id. ; It. vettura, ftom 
L. veciut, esAo.J Carriage. [Not English.} 
Arbuthnot. 

VOLAL'KALI, n. Volatile alkali; by con- 
traction. Ktrwan , Oeol. 

VO'LANT, a. [Fr. flying, from voter, L. 
volo, to fly.] 

1. Flying; passing through the air; as, vo- 
lant automata. Wilkins. 

2. Nimble, active; aa, volant touch. 

Milton. 

3. In heraldry, represented aa flying or hav- 
ing the wtngs spread. 

VOl.'ATII.K, a. [Fr. from L. volatilie, from 
rolo i, to fly J 

1 . Flying; passing through the efr on wings, 
or by the buoyant force of the atmosphere. 
2 Having the power to fly; as, him* are 
volatile animals. Bay. Baton. 

3. Capuble of wasting away, or pf easily 
passing into the aeriform state, Thu* 
substances which affect the smell with 
iwngent or fragrant odors, as musk, harts- 
{torn and essential oils, are called volatile 
substances, because they waste awav on 
exposure to the atmosphere. Alcohol and 
ether are called vohitils Ilouuls for a simi- 
lar reason, and because they easily pass 
into the state of vapor on the application 
of heat. On the contrary, gold is a fined 
substance, because it does not suffer waste 
even when exposed to the heat of a ftif* 
nace ; and oils are called fixed, when they 
do not evaporate on simple exposure to 4m 
atmosphere. 

4. Lively; gay; foil of spirit; tfanr; hence, 

fickfc ; apt to change ; as, a vdSaiile tem- 
per. Watte. 

You are a » giddy art vo l a t ile as ever. Swift. 
VOL' A TILE, a. A winged animal. UMle 
oust.] Brawn. 

» R 
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YOX/ATILENE8S, \ n. [Pr. volatility.] 

VOLATILITY, / Disposition to sx- 
Uc or evaporate ; the quality of being 
capable of evaporation ; that property of a 
subeUnce which disposes it to rise and float 
in the air, and thus to be dissipated ; as, 
the volatility of fluids. Ether is remarkable 
for its volatility. Many or most solid bo- 
dies are susceptible of volatility by the ac- 
tion of intense heat. 

By the spirit at a plant we understand that 
pure elaborated oil, which by reason of its ex- 
treme volatility, exhales spontaneously, and in 
which the odor or smell consists. Arbutbnot. 

2. Great sprightliness ; levity ; liveliness; 
whence, mutability of mind; fickleness; 
as, the volatility of youth. 

VOLATILIZATION, a. [from volatilize.] 
The act or process of rendering volatile, or 
rather of causing to rise ana float in the 
air. Boyle. 

VOL'ATILIZE, o. t. [Pr. voloitliser.] To 
render volatile; to cause to exhale or 
evaporate ; to cause to pass off in vapor or 
invisible effluvia, and to rise and float in 
the air. 

The water— dissolving the oil, and volatilizing 
H by the action. Newton. 

VOL'ATILIZED, op. Rendered volatile, 
caused to rise and float in air. 

VOL'ATILIZING, opr. Rendering volatile ; 
causing to rise ana float in air. 

VOLGAN'I-C, a. [from volcano.] Pertaining 
to volcanoes ; as, volcanic heat. 

2. Produced by a volcano ; as, volcanic tufa. 

3 Changed or affected by the heat of a vol- 
cano. 

VOL'CANIST, n. [from volcano .] One vers- 
ed in the history and phenomena of volca- 
noes. 

2. One who believes in the effects of erup- 
tions of Are in the formation of mountains. 

VOL'CANITE, a. A mineral, otherwise 
called augite. 

VOLGANITY, n. The state of being vol- 
canic or of volcanic origin. 

V OLCAN IZ A'TION, «. [from volcanize ] 
The process of undergoing volcanic heat 
and wing affected by it. 

VOL'CANlZE, 0 . t. To subject to or cause 
to undergo volcanic beat and to be affected 
by its action. Spallanzani. 

VOL'CANIZED, pp. Affected by volcanic 
heat. 

VOLUA'NO, n. [It from Vulcan.] In ge- 
ology , an opening in the surface of the 
earth or in a mountain, from which smoke, 
flames, stones, lava or other substances are 
ejected. Such are seen in Etna and Ve- 
suvius in Sicily and Italy, and Heda in 
Iceland. It is vulgarly called a burning 
mountain . Herschel has discovered a vol- 
cano in the moon. 

2. The mountain that ejects fire, smoke, 
&o. 

VOLE, is. [Fr. from voter, to fly.] A deal 
at cards that draws all the tricks. Swift . 

VO'LERY, is. [Fr. volerie, from voter, to fly.] 

1. A flight of birds. Locke. 

2. A large bird-cage, in which the birds 

have room to fly. , Cyc. 

VOLITATION, ». [L. volito, dim. ofvelo, 
% o fly.] The act of flying ; flight. Broom. 

VOLITION, r. [L. ooMriejmim vole, to 
wiH SeeWilL] 


by its action. 
VOL'CANIZE 


1. The act of willing; the act of determin- 
ing cheice, ox forming a purpose. There 
is a great difference between actual voli- 
tion, and the approbation of judgment, 

South. 

Volition is tbs actual exercise of the power 
which the mind has of considering or fbrbear- 
iagto consider an idea. Locke. 

2. The power of willing or determining, 
VOL'ITIVE, a. Having the power to will. 

They not only perfect the Intellectual Acui- 
ty, but the voiitwe. Bale, • 

VOL'LEY, n. Plur. Volleys. [Fr. volte, a 
flight, from voter, to fly, L. two.] 

1. A flight of shot ; the discharge of many 

small arms at once. Waller. 

2. A buret or emission of many things at 

once ; as, a volley of words. Shak. 

But rattling nonsense in full volleye breaks. 

Pope. 

VOL'LEY, 0 . t. To discharge with a volley. 
VOL'LEY, 0 . ». ( To throw out or discharge 
at once. Shak. 

VOL'LEYED, a. [from volley.] Disploded; 
discharged with a sudden burst ; as, vol- 
leyed thunder. Milton. Philips. 

VOLT, a. [Fr. volte, a ring; It. volta, a ttm ; 
from L. volutue, volvo.] 

1. A round or circular tread; a gait of two 

treads, made by a horse going sideways 
round a center. Far. Diet. 

2. In fenctna, a sudden movement or leap 
to avoid a thrust. 

Volta, in Italian music, signifies that the 
part is to be repeated one, two or more 
times. 

VOLTA'IC, a. Pertaining to Volta, the dis- 
coverer of voltaism; as, the voltaic pile. 
Voltaic apparatus, the apparatus used for 
accumulating galvanic electricity. The 
agent itself is denominated galvanism, af- 
ter its discoverer Galvani, while the in- 
struments used for exciting and accumu- 
lating it, are called voltaic, in honor of 
Volta, who first contrived this kind of ap- 
paratus. 

Voltaic pile , a column formed by successive 
pairs of metallic disks, as silver and sink, 
with moistened cloth between eveiy two 
contiguous pairs. 

Voltaic battery , the larger forms of voltaic 
apparatus, used for accumulating galvanic 

VOLTAISM, n [from Volta, an Italian.] 
That branch of electrical science which 
has its source in the chimical action be- 
tween metals and different liquids. It is 
more properly called galvanism, from Gal- 
vani, who first moved or brought into no- 
tice its remarkable influence on animals. 
VOLU'BILATE, ) a. In gardening, a volu- 
VOL'UBII^p, j bilate stem is one that 
climbs by winding or twining round an- 
other body. Cyc. 

VOLUBILITY, •. [Fr.oofofttfitf; L . volu- 
bilitas, from volvo, to roll.] 

1. The capacity of being rolled ; aptness to 
roll ; as, the volubility of a bowl. Watts. 

2. The act of rolling. 

By irregular volatility. Hooker. 

3. Ready morion of the tongue in speaking ; 
fluency of speech. 

She ran over the catalogue of divenieue with 
suck a volubility of tongue, as drew a gentle 
reprimand from her Atbsr. Ptmuls (Meets. 


4. Mutability ; lkbleness terevofrtion ; as, 
the volubility of human affidra [UmueuaL] 

VOLOJBLE, o. [1. volubilis.] Formedwm 
to roll with ease, or to be easily set ha mo- 
tion ; apt to roll; as, v o lu b le particles of 
matter. Boyle. 

2. Rolling; having quick morion. 

Tbit less voluble earth. Milton. 

3. Nimble; active; moving with ease and 
smoothness in uttering worts; fluent; as, 
a flippant, voluble tongue. 

4. Fluent ; flowing with ease and anooth- 

ness ; as, a voluble speech. Shak. 

6. Having fluency or speech. 

Cassio, a knave very voluble. Shak. 

V OL'UJBLY, adv. In a rolling or fluent man- 
ner. Huiibrat. 

VOL'UME, it. [Fr. from L. volumen, a roll ; 
volvo, to roll. To make u long, in this 
word, is palpably wrong.] 

1. Primarily a roll, as the ancients wrote 
on long strips of bark, parchment or other 
material, which they formed into rolls or 
folds. Of such volumes, Ptolemy’s library 
in Alexandria contained 3 or 700,000. 

2. A roll or turn ; as much as is included m 
a roll or coil ; as, the volume of a serpent 

Lhryden. 

3. Dimensions; compass; space occupied; 

as, the volume of an elephant's body , a 
volume of gas. Darwin. Parke. 

4. A swelling or spherical body. 

The undulating billows rolling their silver 
volumes. Irvtng. 

5. A book ; a collection of sheets of paper, 
usually printed or written paper, folded 
and bound, or covered. A book consist- 
ing of sheets once folded, is called a folio, 
or a folio volume ; of sheets twioe folded, 
a quarto; and thus according to the num- 
ber of leaves in a sheet it is called an oc- 
tavo, or a duodecimo. The Scriptures or 
sacred writings, bound in a single volume, 
are called the Bible. The number of vo- 
lumes in the Royal Library, in Rue do 
Ricldieu, at Paris, is variously estimated. 
It is probable it may amount to 400,000. 

An odd volume of a set of books, beuv not 
the value of its proportion to the set. 

Fronkbn. 

6. ha music, the compass of a voice from 

grave to acute ; the tone or power of 
voice. * Busby. 

VOL'UMED, a. Having the form of a vo- 
lume or roll ; as, volumed mist 

Percy's Masque. 
VOLUMINOUS, a. Consisting of many 
coils or complications. 

The serpent roll’d voluminous and vest 

Milton. 

2. Consisting of many volumes or books. 
The collections of Muratori and of the 


riuratori and of the 


Byzantine history, are very voluminous. 

3. Having written much, or made many vo- 
lumes ; as, a v oluminous writer. 

4. Copious; difihsive. He was too volu- 
minous in discourse. [A T ot in use.] 

VOLUMINOUSLY,**. In many volumes; 
very copiously. Granville. 

VOLUMINOUSNE8S, «. State of being 
bulky or in many volumes. 

VOL'UMIST, n. One who writs* n volume ; 
an author. fiVef w use.] Milton. 

VOLUNTARILY, adv. [from voluntary.] 
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j; of one's m *&; wtth- 
amtbeteg me ued, mfloewdor iespctied by 
others. 

fo W agents mkmteeity fa our ewu 
tieo* It •~rmf ~n God tad nttai*. 
VOL'UNTARINSSS, *. 31m Hate of bring 
voluntary or optivuai. 

V OI/UNT ARY, «. [ Fr. shelters; L. *» 
lmtarw^from mtwtUu, will, front vote.] 
1. Amm by choice or spontaneously ; act 
log without being influenced oar impelled 
by another. 

3. fret, or haring power to act by choice , 
ate being under restraint; at, man it a 
vohndary agent. Hooker. 

3. Proceeding from choice or free will. 

That tin or gel It pertains exclusively te ro- 

Imtary action, U the true principle of ortho- 
doxy. ft. W. Taylor. 

4. Willing; acting with willingness. 

She fell to lust a voluntary prey. Pope. 

1. Dane fay design; purposed; intended. 
If a man kills another by lopping a tree, 
here is no voluntary murder. 

6. Done freely, or of choice; proceeding 
front free will. He went into voluntary 
exile. He made a voluntary surrender. 

7. Acting of bis own accord . spontaneous ; 
as, the voluntary dictates of knowledge. 

8. Subject to the will; si, the voluntary mo- 
tions of an animal. Thus the motion of a 
leg or an arm is voluntary , but the motion 
of the heart is mvoluntary. 

A voluntary r scape, in law, is the escape of j 
a prisoner by the express consent of the 
tbertf. 

Voluntary jurisdiction, is that which is ex* 
excised la doing that which no one opposes ,* 
as in granting dispensations, &c. 

Voluntary affidavit or oath, is one made in 
an extra-judicial matter. 

Voluntary waste, is that which is committed 
by positive acts. 

VOl/U NTARY, n. One who engages in any 
affitir of his own free will ; a volunteer. 
[In this sense, volunteer is now generally 
used.] 

2. In nuwie, a piece played by a musician 

extemporanly, according to his fancy, in 
die Philosophical Transactions, we have 
a method of writing voluntaries, as fast as 
the musician plays the notes. This is by 
a cylinder turning under the keys of the 
organ. • Cyc. 

3. A composition for the organ. 
VOLUNTEE'R, n. [Fr. volontaere.) A per- 
iod who enters into military or other ser- 
vice of his own free will. In military af- 
fairs, volunteers enter into service volun- 
tarily, but when in service they are subject 
to discipline and regulations like other 
soldiers. They sometimes serve gratui- 
tously, but often receive a compensation. 

VOLUNTEE'R, a. Entering into service of j 
free will; as, volunteer companies. 
VOLUNTEE'R, *. i. To offer or bestow vo- 
luntarily, or without solicitation or coni- 


A man a d dicted to homy m tha „ 

rise erf the appetite, and to other sensual 
pleasures. * 

VOLUPTUOUS, a, [Fr. 

hqoteonu.] 

Given to tao etrioyments of luxury and 
pleasure; indulging to excess in sensual 


L. re- 


pulsion ; as, to volunteer one’s services. 
VOLUNTEE'R, o. s. To enter into spy 
service of one’s free will, without solicita- 
tion or oorapubion. Ha volunteered in that 
undertaking. 

[The se verb* are in reepeetuUe me.) 
VOLUPTUARY, a. [L. o oloptoarou, from 

wh p fw, pleasure.] 


Soften’d with plaasurs and ootoptoeos 

VOLUPTUOUSLY, a*. Luxuriously; with 
free indulgence of saaraal pleasures ; as, 
to live voiuptmus ly . 

VOLUPTUOUSNESS, n. Luxnrioasnets ; 
addictedness to pleasure or sensual gratifi- 
cation. 

Where no votuptueosmss, yet all delight. 

VOLUTATIOW, n. [L volutatio, from vo- 
luto, from co/co, Eng. to wallow.) 

A wallowing ; a rolling of the body on the 
earth. [See fFallote, J 
VOLUTE, n [Fr. volute < It, cofate; from 
L. rolvtut, wrfno.] 

1. In architecture, a kind of spiral scroll, 

used in the Ionic and Composite capitals, 
fit which it is a principal ornament The 
number of volute* in tho Ionic order, is 
four ; in the Composite, eight. There are 
also eight angular volutes in the Corin- 
thian capital, accompanied with eight 
smaller ones, called helices. Cyc. 

2. In natural hitlory, a genus of shells. 

Say. 

VOLUTION, a. A spiral turn. 
VOL'UTITE, a. A petrified shell of the 
genus Volute. Jame*on. 

VOL'VIC, a. Denoting a species of stone 
or lava. 

VOM'IC, a. The cos tic nut, mue vomica, is 
the seed of the Strychno* nttx vomica, a 
native of the Eaat Indies. It is a very 
active poison. Cyc. 

VOM'ICA, n. [L.] An encysted tumor on 
the lungs. Arbuthnot. 

VOM'IT, v. i. [L. vomo; Fr. vomir ; It. 
eowtrs ; Sans, ramathu. Probably the 
Gr. ifttu is the same word, with the loss 
of its first tetter.] 

To eject the contents of the stomach by the 
mouth. Some persons vomit with case, 
as do cats and dogs. But horses do not 
vomit. Cyc. 

VOM'IT, r. I. To throw up or tject from the 
stomach ; to discharge from the stomach 
through the mouth. It is followed often 
by up or out, but without necessity and to 
the injury of the language. In the yellow 
fever, the patients often vomit dark colored 
matter, like coffee grounds. 

The fish vomited out Jooah upon the dry 
land. Jonah it. 

2. To eject with violence from any hollow 
place. Volcanoes vomit flames* ashes, 
stones and liquid lava. 

VOM'IT, a. The matter ejected from the 
stomach. Sandy*, 

2. That which excites the stomach to mt- 


VOT 

through th e mouth, o r from any de ep pi e c e 

V^!^NG,*|^PiiehantiUg torn the 
s tam ao h g h the mmH cr p o rting 
from wy deep plaoe. 

VOMTTING, a, the act of rierffe the 
content! of the stomach madffiT tha 
mouth. Foautisy is an inverted action ei 
the stomach. Oka. 

2. The act of throwing out snbetanooe with 
violence from a deep hollow, as a volcano, 

VOMITION, a. The act or power of wo- 
noting. Grew, 

VOM'ITIVB, a. [Fr. ooetiftf] Causteg tho 
ejection of matter from UM stomach ; 
emetic. Br oo m. 

VOMITORY,#. [L.eewitertes.1 Procuring 
vomits; causing to qject from tea stomach ; 
emetic. Bro o m. 

VOM'iTORY, a. An emetic. Harvey. 
2. A door. Gfbbo*. 

VORA'CIOU8» a. [Fr. * It. varaeoj L, tw- 
rm r, from voro, to devour ; Hob. fir Ch. 
*W3 to dear away, to coneume; Gr. foam 
food. Claea Br. No. 0.J 

1. Greedy (br eating ; ravenous ; very hun- 
gry; as, a voracious man or appetite. 

2. Rapacious ; eager to devour; as, voro- 
ciou* animals. 

3. Ready to swallow up; 
gulf or whirlpool. 

VORA'CIOUSLY, s 
tite; ravenously. 

V OR A'CJ O USN ESS, a. Greediness of ap- 
petite; ravenousnese ; eagemeee to de- 
vour ; rnpaciouanesa. 

VORACITY, a. Greediness of appetite; 


; as, a vormetoo* 
, odv. With greedy appe- 


e barge its contents ; an 
Blmchcoaut, the dark colored matter ejected 
from' the stomach m the last stage of the 
yellow fere r or other malignant disease; 
hence, the yeUow fever, vulgarly so called. 

VOIPITED, pp. Ejected from the stomach 


Creatiirrs by their os realty pernicious, boss 
commonly fewer young. Parham. 

VORAG'INOUS, a. [l.vora 9 maeu*,oora 9 o.) 

Full of gtilfr. Scott. 

VORTEX, a. Plur. Vortices or Vortenee. 
[L. from inrto, Ant. vorto, to turn.] 

1. A whirlpool , a whirling or circular mo- 
tion of water, forming a kind of cavity in 
the center of the dido, and in some in- 
stances, drawing in water or abeoftdng 
other things. 

2. A whirling of the air , a whirlwind. Cyc. 

3. In the Cartesian system, the circular mo- 
tion originally impressed on tile particles 
of matter, carrying them around their otro 
axes, and around a common center. By 
means of these vortiess, Descartes at- 
tempted to account for the formation of 
the universe. 

VORTICAL, a. Whirling; turning: as. a 
vortical motion, Newton. Bent l ey. 

VOTARESS, n. A female devoted to any 
service, worship or state of Ufa. 

No rosary this votaress needs. Clomelond. 
VOTARI8T, a. [See Votary.) One de- 
voted or given up to any person or tiring, 
to any service, worship or pursuit. 

1 am no idle votartst . Shah. 

f Votary is now used.] 

VOTARY, a. [from L. votm, from oowo. 
8ee Vow.) 

Devoted; promised; oonseemtoti by avow 
of promise ; consequent on a vow. 


Votary resofattoa Is i 


» equip oll en t to 


VOTARY, «. 


One devoted, eoneserated or 

fiR* 



V O or 


VOW 


V U L 


engaged by a vow or promise; hence 
mote generally, one devoted, given or ed- 
dieted to some particular service, worship, 
study or state of life. Every goddess of 
antiquity had her votaries. Every pursuit 
or study hat now its votaries. One ts a vo- 
tary to mathematics, another is a votary to 
music, and alas, a great portion of the 
world are votariet of sensual pleasures. 

It was the coldness of the votary, not the 
prayer, which was in fhult. Fell, 

VOTE, n. [It & Sp. voio ; L. votum, from 
vote o, to vow. Votum is properly wish or 
wiU.]’ 

1. Suffrage ; the expreaaion of a wiah, de- 
sire, will, preference or choice, in regard 
to any measure proposed, in which the 
penon voting has an interest in common 
with others, either in electing a man to 
office, or in passing laws, rules, regulations 
and die like. This vote or expression of 
will may be given by holding up the hand, 
by rising ana standing up, by the voice, 

( viva voce.) by ballot, by a ticket or other- 
wise. All these modes and others ore 
used. Hence 

2. That by which will or preference is ex- 
pressed in elections, or in deciding propo- 
sitions; a ballot, a ticket, &c. ; as, a 
written vote. 

3. Expression of will by a majority ; legal 
decision by some expression of the minds of 
a number; as, the vote was unanimous. 

4. United voice in public prayer. 

VOTE, v. i. To express or Bignify the mind, 

will or preference, in electing men to office, 
or in passing laws, regulations and the like, 
or in deciding on any proposition in which 
one has an interest with others In elec- 
tions, men aro bound to vote for the host 
man to fill offices, according to their beBt 
knowledge and belief. 

To vote for a duelist, is to assist in the pros- 
tration of justice, and indirectly to encourage 
the crime. L. Beecher 

VOTE, v. t. To choose by suffrage ; to elect 
by* some expression of will; as, the citi- 
zens voted their candidate into office with 
tittle opposition. 

2. To enact or establish by vote or some ex- 
pression of will. The legislature voted the 
resolution unanimously. 

3. To graiTt by vote or expression of will, 
Parliament voted them a hundred thousand 

pounds. Swift. 

VOTED, pp. Expressed by vote or suffrage; 
determined. 

VOTER, h. One who has a legal right to 
vote or give his suffrage. 

VOTINu, ppr. Expressing the mind, will 
or preference in election, or in determin- 
ing questions proposed ; giving a vote or j 
suffrage ; electing, deciding, giving or en- 
acting by vote. 

VOTIVE, «. [Fr. votif; L. votivus, from 
vottu , vowed.J 

Given by vow; devoted; as, votive offerings. 
Votive medals, are those on which vows of 
the people for emperors or empresses are 
expressed. 

Venus, take my votive glass. J&or. 

VOUCH, *. t. [Norm, voucher; L. voco. See 
Voice.) 

1. Te call to witness , to obtest. 


And vouch the silent stars and aoasdotu 
'moon. Dryden. 

2. To declare; to affirm; toatteM; to war- 
rant ; to maintain by affirmation*.' 

They made him ashamed to vouch the truth 
of the relation, and afterward to credit it 

Jtteriury. 

3. To warrant; to confirm; to establish 
proof. 

The consistency of the discours e vouchee it 
to be worthy of the great apostle. Locke. 

4. In law , to call into court to warrant and 
defend, or to make good a warranty of title. 

He vouchee the tenant in tail, who vouchee 
over the common vouchee. Blacks tone. 

VOUCH, v. *. To bear witness; to give tes- 
timony or full attestation. I cannot vouch 
for the truth of the report 

He declares he will not believe her, till the 
elector of Il&nover shall vouch tor the truth of 
what she has so solemnly affirmed. Swift. 

VOUCH, n. Warrant; attestation. Shak. 

VOUCH'ED, pp. Called to witness , affirm- 
ed or fully attested ; called into court to 
make good a warranty. 

VOUCHEE', n. In law, the person who is 
vouched or called into oourt to support or 
make good his warranty of title in the pro- 
cess of common recovery. Blackstone. 

VOUCH'ER, n. One who gives witness or 
full attestation to any thing. 

The great writers of that age stand up to- 
gether as vouchers tor each other’s reputation. 

Spectator. 

2. In law, the act of calling in a person to 
make good his warranty or title. 

3. A book, paper or document which serves 
to vouch the truth of accounts, or to con- 
firm and establish facts of any kind. The 
merchant’s books are bis vouchers for the 
correctness of his accounts. Notes, bonds, 
receipts and other writings, are used as 
vouchers in proving facts. 

VOUCH'ER, \ rt. In law, the tenant in a 

VOUCH'OR, / writ of right; one who 
calls in another to establish his warranty 
of title. In common recoveries, there may 
be a single voucher , or double vouchers. 

Blackstone. 

VOUCIl'ING, ppr. Calling to witness; at- 
testing by affirmation ; calling in to main- 
tain warranty of title. 

VOUCHSAFE, v. t. [eoucA and safe; to 
vouch or answer for safety .J « 

1. To permit to be done without danger. 

2. To condescend to grant. 

Shall 1 vouchsafe your worship a word or 
two! Shak. 

It is not said by the apostle that God vouch- 
safed to the heathen the means of salvation. 

South. 

VOUCHSAFE, o. i. To condescend; to 
deign ; to yield. 

Vouchsafe, illustrious Ormond, to behold 

What pow’r the charms of beauty had of old 
• Dryden. 

VOUCHSAFED, pp. Granted in conde- 
scension. 

VOUCHSA'FEMENT, n. Grant in con- 
descension ; as, God’s greatest communi- 
cated voueksafemsnts. Boyle. 

VOUCHSAFING, ppr. Condescending to 
grant; deigning. 

VOW, n. [Fr. vau ; It voto ; L, votum, from 
voveo, to vow; probably a contracted word.] 
i.*A solemn promise made to God, or by a 


pagan to his deity. The R o sna a generals 
when they went to war, sometime* made 
a vow that they would build a temple to 
some favorite deity, if he would give them 
victory. A vow is a promise of something 
to be given or done hereafter. 

A person is constituted a religious by 
taking three vows, of chastity, of poverty, 
and of obedience. Among the Israelites, 
the vows of children were not binding, 
unless ratified by the express or tacit con- 
sent of their father. N umh. xxx. 

2. A solemn promise ; as, the vows of un- 
changeable love and fidelity. In a moral 
and religious sense, vows are promises to 
God, as they appeal to God to witness 
their sincerity, and the violation of them 
is a most hainous offense. 

VOW, v. t. [Fr. vouer ; L. voveo.’] To give, 
consecrate or dedicate to God by a solemn 
promise. When Jacob went to Mesopo- 
tamia, he vowed to God a tenth of his sub- 
stance, and his own future devotion to his 
service. Gen. xxviii. 

When thou vowest a vow, defer not to pay h. 

E cries, r. 


2. To devote. Spenser. 

VOW, v. i. To make vows or solemn pro- 
mises. He that vows, must be careful to 
perform. 

VOW'ED, pp. Solemnly promised to God; 

given or consecrated by solemn promise. 
VOW'EL, n. [L. vocalu, from voco; Fr. 
vouelle ; It. vocale.] 

1. in grammar, a simple sound; a sound 
uttered by simply opening the mouth or 
organs ; as the sound of a, e, o. 

2. The letter or character which represents 
a simple sound. 

VOW'EL, a. Pertaining to a vowel; vocal. 
VOW'ELED, a. Furnished with vowels. 
VOW'ER, ». One who makes a vow. 

V 0W'-FELL6W, «. [vow and fellow .] One 
bound by the same vow. [ Little used.] 
VOW'ING, ppr. Making a vow. 

VOY'AGE, n. [Fr. from vote, or the same 
root, Eng. way, Sax. )>»£, pe*. See Way 
and Way.] 

1. A passing by sea or water from oneplace, 
port or country to another, especially a 
passing or journey by water to a distant 
place or country. Captain L. made more 
than a hundred voyages to the West In- 
dies. A voyage over lake Superior is like 
a voyage to Bermuda. 

2. The practice of traveling. [Not in use.] 

Bacon . 

VOY'AGE, v, i. To sail or pass by water. 

Pope. 

VOY'AGE, v. t. To travel; to para over. 

I with ptin 

Voyag'd th’ unreal, vest, unbounded deep. 

Milton. 


VOY'AGER, n. One who tails or passes by 
sea or water. 

A private voyager I pass the main. Pope. 
VULCANIST. See VOLCANIST. 
VULCANO. See VOLCANO. 

VpTL'GAR, a. [Fr, vulyake; It vulyare ; L. 
vulgaris, from vulyus , the common people, 
that is, the crowd, Eng./ott.] 

1. Pertaining to the common unlettered 
people ; as, vulaar life. 

2. Used or practiced by common people; a% 
| vulgar sports. 
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3. Vernacular; a rta wl 

It might be won useAtl t» the EngBsh md- 
r, to write ia vmr vulgar Uajp^js. Fell. 


4. Common ; used fay all c 


of people ; 


as, the vulgar version of the Scripture*. 

3. Public; a*, on fr ur report. 

6* Mean; rustic; rude; low; unrefined; as, 
vulgar nua&cr*. 

In reeding an account of a battle, we fellow 
the here with our whole attention, but widen 
reflect on the vulgar heap* of daughter. 


Vulgar fractions, in arithmetic, fraction* ex- 
pressed by a numerator and denominator; 
thus f 

VUL'GAR, a. The common people. [It 
has no plural termination, but has often a 
plural verb.'] 

The vulgar imagine the Pretender to bare 
been a child impend on the nation. Swift. 

VULGARISM, n. Crossness of manner*; 

vulgarity. [Little used.] 

2. A vulgar phrase or expression. [TAis is 
ths usual sense of the word.] 

VULGARITY, *. Mean condition in life ; 
the state of rite lower claaaee of society. 

Brown . 

2. Crossness or clownishneps of manner* or 
language, as, vulgarity of behavior; vul- 
garity of expression or language. Dry den. 


VULGARIZE, v.t, Te make vulgar. Foster. 
VULGARLY, ado. Commonly; in the or- 
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Such aa on* we vulgarly call a da spsrat e per- 


1 Meanly; ruddy ; elownUbly. 
VTJL'GATE, n. A vety ancient Larin van* 
sion of the Scripturea, and the only on* 
which the Romish church admits to he au- 
thentic. It is so called from it* common 
use in the Latin church. Cye. 

VUL'GATE, a. Pertaining to tha old Larin 
version of the Scriptures. 
VULNERABLE, a. [Fr. from L. mdnero, 
to wound, from vulnus, a wound.] 

1. That may be wounded; suaoeptible of 
wounds or external injuries ; as, a vulue- 
ruble body. 

Achilles w as vulnerable in his heel; and 
there will never be wanting a Pari* to infix the 
dart. Dwight. 

2. Liable to injury ; subject to be affected 
injuriously ; as, a vulnerable reputation. 

VULNERARY, a. [Fr. vulnerairs; L.tmb 
nerarius.] 

Useful in healing wound * ; adapted to the 
rure of external injuries; as, vulnerary 
plants or potions. Cyc. 

VULNERARY, n. Any plant, drug or 
composition, useful in the cure of wounds. 


are mod as mkttrartet. 

VUL'NRRATE, a. L [L. vutnerO.] To 
wound; to hurt [Ate *»«*.] Gkmo B k , 
VULNERATION, a. Thsaot of woumHhf. 

{Ate m use.] Peurvsm. 

VULPINE, a, [L. vulpmus, from mthmfa 
fox. Furnas is our English waft the aaim 
word applied to a different animal] 
Pertaining to the fox; cunning; crafty; art- 
fal 

VULPINITB, a. [from Fulpmo, in Italy.] 
A mineral of a grayish white color, splen- 
dent and massive; its fracture foliated. 
It consists of the sulphate of lime and 
silica. Vrs. 

VULTUR, t n. [L. vultur.] A genus at 
VULTURE, J fowls, belonging to the or- 
der of Accipiters. The bill is straight, hot 
hooked at the end. and covered at the hast 
by a cere or akin. Ths head is naked. 
There are thirteen species, all carnivorous 
and rapacious. The vultur is one of the 
largest kinds of fowls, and the condor of 
8outh America, one of this family, is the 
largest species of flying animals that has 
been discovered. Cye. 

VULTURINE,*. [L.mUuriuu*.] Belong- 
ing to the vultur; having the qualities of 
the vultur ; resembling the vultur ; rape- 
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ITT IS the twenty-third letter of the En- 
VV gl»h Alphabet. It takes its written 
form and its name from the unionof two V s, 
this being the form of the Roman capital 
letter which we call U. The name, double 
a, being given to it from its form or com- 
position, and not from its sound, ought not 
to be retained. Every letter thoulfl be 
named from its sound, especially the vow- 
els. W is proporly a vowel, a simple 
sound, formed by opening the mouth with 
a close circular configuration of the lip*. 
It is precisely the oa of the French, and 
the u of the Spaniards, Italians and Ger- 
mans. With the other vowels it forms 
diphthongs, which are of easy pronuncia- 
tion , as in well, want, will, dwell; pro- 
nounced ooeU, ooant, ooilf, dooelL In En- 
glish, it is always followed by another 
vowel, except when followed by A, as in 
when ; but this case is an exception only 
in writing, and not in pronunciation, for A 
precedes w in utterance ; when being pro- 
nounced Aooen. In Welsh, w, winch is 
sounded at in English, is used without an- 1 
other vowel, as in ftrl, a fool ; dam, dun ; 
dud, mortar; gum, a gun, and a gown. 

It is not improbable that tha Romans pro- 
nounced v as we do w, tot their rotes is 
our wuBm ; and veto, mile, is the English 
will, Q. molten. But this is uncertain. The 
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German v has the sound of the English f, 
and w that of the English v. 

W, at the end of words, is often silent after 
a and o, as in law, saw , low , sow. In many 
words of this kind, w represents the 8axon 
g ; iu other rases, it helps to form a di- 
phthong, as in now, vow, new, strew. 
W^B'BLE, i> i. J W. gtribiaw, to wander, to 
move in a circular form.] 

To move from one side to the other ; to va- 
cillate; as a turning or whirling body. So 
it is said a top wabbles, when it is m mo- 
tion, and deviates from a perpendicular 
direction , a spindle wabbles, when it moves 
one way and the other. [ This toord is ap- 
plied chiefly to bodies when turning with a 
circular motion, and its place cannot be sup- 
plied by any other word m the language. 
It is neither low nor barbarous.] 

WACK'E, \ a. A rock nearly allied to* ha- 
WACK'Y, / salt, of which it may be re- 
garded a a a more soft and earthy variety, 
its color ia a greenish gray, brown or black. 
•It ia opake, yields easily to the knife, and 
haa a greasy feel Its principal ingredient 
is sflex. Gray wacky is a different spe- 
cies of rock, being a kind of sandstone. 

Cpc. 

Wacky is a mineral substance intenae- 
> dkte between day and basalt Vrs. 


WAD 

W^D, n. [G. watte , Dan. vat, a wad ; that 
is, a mass or collection.] . 

1. A little mass of some soft or flexible ma- 

teriel, such as hay, straw, tow, paper, or 
old rope-yarn, used for stopping the charge 
of powder in a gun and pressing H dose 
to the shot, or for keeping the powder and 
shot dose. • 

2. A little mass, tuft or bundle, as of hay or * 
peas. 

WAD, t n. In mineralogy, black wadd is a 
WjJiDD, j species of the ore of manganese, 
of which there are four kinds; fibrous, 
odiery, pulverulent ochery, and dendritic. 
In some places, plumbago or black lead ia 
called wad or wadd. Cyc. 

W^lD'DED, a. Formed into a wad or mass. 
WADING, a. [G. watte.] A wad, or the 
materials for wads ; any pliable substance 
of which wnds may be made. 

2. A kind of soft stuff of loose texture, used 
for stuffing garments. 

WADDLE, v.i. (This seems to be a dfatri- 
nutivs formed on the root of seeds, L. curie, 
G. waisn, to wade; w al aeMn, Us 

1 . To move one way and Iht other fa walk- 
ing ; to deviate to one aide and the other ; 
to vacillate; as, a child waddles when he 
begins to walk; very fot people walk with 
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a kind of waddling foot. So w# «ay, a 
duck or a goose wadake. 

2. To walk with • waddling motion. 

And hardly waddks forth to eool— Swift. 

WADDLING, ppr. Moving from aide to 
side in walking. 

WAD'DUNGLY, cub. With a vacillating 
gait Entiek. 

WADE, v. I [Sw. vain ; D. wooden ; G. 
wa ten ; Dun. voder ; Fr. gueer, forgueder; 
lt.amdare ; Sp. vadear, L. vado, to go.] 
1. To walk through any substance that 
yields to the feet ; as, totted is through wa- 
ter; to wade through sand or snow. To 
wade over a river, is to walk through on 
the bottom. Fowls that wade have long 

2?*?o move or pass with difficulty or labor 
as, judges wade through an intricate law 
case. It is not mv purpose to wade through 
these controversies. 

The king’s admivsUe conduct b« waded 
‘ “ these dlBcuItlei. Davenant. 


— And wades through fumes, and gropes hu 
way. Dryden. 

WADE, v. t. To pass by walking on the 
bottom ; as, to wade a river. [This is a 
common expression, but elliptical for to 
wade through a river.] 

W A 'DING, ppr. Walking through a sub- 
stance that yields to the feet, as through 
water or sand. 

WAD'SETT, n. An ancient tenure or lease 
of land in the Highlands of Scotland, 
which seems to have been upon a kind of 
mortgage. [Sax. pmb, peb, a pledge.] 

Cyc. 

WAD'SETTER, «. One who holds by wad- 
sett. Cyc. 

WATER, n. [D. wafel ; G. waff el ; Dan. 
vafiel; Sw. v&ffia; Russ, vaphel ; Fr. 
gauffre.] 

1 . A thin cake or leaf; as, a wafer of bread 
given by the Romanists in the euchanst. 

2. A thin leaf of paste, or a composition of 

, flour, the white of eggs, isinglass and yeast, 

spread over with gum-water and dried; 
used in sealing letters. 

WATER, v. U To seal or close with a wafer. 

WAFFLE, h. [D. wafel, G. waftl.] A thin 
cake baked bard and rolled, or a soft in- 
dented cake baked in an iron utensil on 

WAFFLE-IRONS, n. An utensil for baking 


W'AFT, v. t. [perhaps from wave / if so, it 
belongs to the root of wag.] 

1. To hear through a fluid or buoyant me- 
dium ; to convey through water or air ; as, 
a balloon was wafted over the channel. 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft asigh from Indus to the pole. Pope. 

2. To convey ; as ships. Cgc. 

3. To buoy ; to cause to float; to keep from 

sinking. Brown. 

4. To beckon ; to give notice by something 
in motion. [Not in tue/j 

[This verb is regular. But waft was for- 
merly used by some writers for wafted.] 
WAFT, p. i To float ; to be moved or to 
pass in a buoyant medium. t 
And now the shouts vq ft near the citadel. 

WAFT, n. A floating body ; also, angnai 
displayed from a ship’s stern, by bowing 
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an ansks faded in a roll, to On head of] 
. the stas. Cyc. 

WAFTAGE, ». Conveyance or transporta- 
tion through a buoyant medium, as air or 
water. [Not m use.] Shak. 

WAFTED, pp. Borne or conveyed through 
air or water. 

WAFTER, a. He or that which waft 
passage boat. 

2. The conductor of vessels at see; an old 
word. 

WAFTING, ppr. Carrying through a buoy- 
ant medium. 

W'AFTURE, >t. The act of waving. [Not 
in use ] Shak. 

WAG, v. t [Sax. pagian and peejan; G. 
bewegen ; D. beweegen, to move, to stir; 
weegen, to weigh; G. wage s, to weigh ; Sw. 
vuga, Dan. vetjer, to wag, to weigh. This 
is the radix of the L. vactUo, Ena. fickle, 
wagon , warn, way, wave, waggle, &c.] 

To move one way and the other with quick 
turns ; to mote a little way, and then turn 
the other way ; as, to wag the head. 

Every one teat paueth thereby shall be as- 
tonished, and wag his head. 

Jer. xviii. Matth. yxvii. 

[ Wag expresses particularly the motion of 
the head and body used in buffoonery, 
mirth, derision, sport and mockery. It is 
applied also to birds and beasts; as, to 


wag the tail.] 
WAG, v. i, *** 


i. To be quick in ludicrous motion ; 

to stir. 

’Ti» merry in haH, where beards wag all. 

Shak. 

Tremble and start at wagging of a straw. 

Shak. 

2. To go; to depart ; to pack off. 

I will provoke him to’t, or let him wag. Shak 

3. To be moved one way and the other. 

The resty sieve wagg'd ne’er the more. 

Dryden. 

WAG, w. [from the verb.] A droll; a man 
full of low sport and humor; a ludicrous 
fellow. 

We wink at wags, when they offend. Dryden. 

The counsellor never pleaded without a piece 
of packthread in hiii hand, which he used to 
twist about his finger all the while he was 
speaking , the wags used to call it the thread 
of his discourse Addison. 

WAGE, v. t. [G. wagen; t D. waagen ; Sw. 
v&ga, to venture, to dare, to wage; Fr. 
gager, for guager, to lay or bet ; from the 
root of wag. The sense is to throw, to lay 
or throw down, as a glove or gauntlet] 

1. To lay; to bet; to throw down, ai 
pledge ; to stake ; to put at hazard on the 
event of a contest This is the common 
popular sense of the word in New England; 
as, to wage a dollar ; to wage a horse. 

2. To venture ; to hazard. 

To wake and wage a danger profitless. Shak 

3. To make ; to begin ; to cany on ; that is, 
to go forward or advance to attack, as in 
invasion or aggression ; used in the phrase/- 
to wage war. He waged war with all his 
enemies. 

He ponder’d, which of all his sons was fit 

To reign, and wage immortal soar with wit 
Dryden. 

4. To set to hire. 

Thou must watt 

Thy works for we alt h. 

[Not hi sms.] 


\slts; 


5. To take to bln; i 

ploy forwages;*, wagai i 
was well waged and r ew ar ded. 

[OKI * . 

To wage one's law, to give sec u rity to make 
one’s law. The defendant it then to swear 
that he owes nothing to the pUdntff, and 
eleven neighbors, called co mpurg a to rs, are 
to avow upon their oaths, tost they betteve 
in their conscience* that he has declared 
the troth. This is called wager of lorn. 

Buuketone. 

WA'GED, pp. Laid; deposited; as a pledge; 

made ot begun, as war. 

WA'GER, si. Something deposited, laid or 
hazarded on the event of a contest or some 
unsettled question ; abet. 

Besides these pistes Aar horse-races, the wa- 
gers may be as the persons please. Temple. 

If any atheist can stake his soul for a wager 
against such an inexhaustible disproportion — 
Bentley. 

2. Subject on which bets are laid. Sidney. 

3. In law, an offer to make oath of innocenee 
or non-indebtedness ; or the act of making 
oath, together with the oaths of eleven com- 
purgators, to fortify the defendant’s oath. 

Wager of battle, is when the tenant in a writ 
of right, offers to prove his right by the 
body of his champion, and throwing down 
his glove as a gage or pledge, thus wages or 
stipulates battle with the champion of the 
demandant, who by taking up the glove, 
accepts the challenge. The champions, 
armed with batons, enter the list, and taking 
each other by the hand, each swears to the 

1 ‘ustice of the cause of the party for whom 
ie appears ; they then flglit till the stars 
appear, and if the champion of the tenant 
can defend himself till that time, his cause 
prevails. Blaeketone. 

WA'GER, v. t. To lay; to bet; to hazard on 
the issue of a contest, or on some question 
that is to he decided, or on somo casualty. 


policies in England, 
mu] and 


WA'GERED, pp. Laid; pledged; as a bet. 

WA'GERER, ». One who wagers or lays a 
bet. 

W A'GERING, ppr. Laying ; betting. 
Wagering policy, in commerce, « policy of 
insurance, insuring a sum of money when 
no property is at hazard ; as, a policy to 
insure money on a ship when no property 
is on board; that is, insurance, interest or 
no interest : or a wagering policy may he 
a policy to insure property which is al- 
ready insured. Such policie 
are by statute 19 Geo. III. 
void. 

WA'GES, ft. plural in terminatioft, hut sin- 
gular in signification. [Fr. gage , gages.] 

1. Hire ; reward; that which is paid or sti- 
pulated fer services, hut chiefly tor services 
by manual labor, or for military and naval 
services. We speak of servant’s wages, a 
laborer’s wages, or soldier's wages; but 
we never apply the word to the rewards 
given to mm in office, which are called 
feu ox salary. The word is however some- 
times applied to the compensation given 
to repr es entati ves in the lagislature. [Uni- 
ted Statu.] ■ 

Tell me, what s h e ll thy wages bet Oss. axis. 

Be consent vkh your wages. LufcsUL 



W A I 
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WAG'GEL, \ a. A same given in Cornwall 
WAOTL / to the nartiaamy dong- 
bonUr, or a stmum «$ Lara# or 

■Ca-guD, (L. MT«M<k«M.) 

foe. Dkt.N 0 t.IiiA Kd.£ncyc. 
WAGGER? , «. [from ws*.] Mwobkroua 
merriment; sportive trick or gayety ; sar- 
cwm in good humor ; as, the waggeryof a 
school-boy. Locke. 

WAGHGISH,*. Mischievous ta mart; roguish 
in merriment or good lmmor j frolicksome ; 
as, aaimpeoy af KnuywAboy*. L'Estrm 

2. Done, made or nud in waggery or 
•port; as, a waggish trick. 
WAG'GISHLY, ado. In a waggish mean 

WAG^GISHNESS, «. Mischievous sport ; 

wanton merriment, Bacon. 

WAG'GLE, v.i. [D. waggelen ; G. 

L. vacillo ; dim. of 
To waddle; to reel or move from ride to 
ride. 

Why do you go nodding end waggling to t 
L’ Estrange. 

WAG'GLE, v. t. To move one way and the 
other; aa, a bird waggles its tail. 

WAG 'ON, a. [D. k 6. wagen; Sw. vagn ; 
Sax. yirjpn, yarn; W. gwain, a wagon, wain 

and 

. wagon . 

Sana, toahana. The old orthography, 
waggon, aeema to be falling into disuse. 
See Wag. 1 

1. A vehicle moved on four wboela, and 
uaually drawn by hornet ; uaed for the 
transportation of heavy commodities, In 
America, light wagons are used for the 
conveyance of families, and for carrying 
light commodities to market particularly 
a very light kind drawn by one hone. 

2. A chariot. [Not tn «ae.] Spent er. 

WAG'ON, v. t. To transport in a wagon. 

Goods are wagoned from London to the 
interior. 

WAG'ON, v. i. To practice the transporta- 
tion of goods in a wagon. The man wa- 
gont between Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 


1 , L. mujina, the latter being from 
d signifying a passage; Gaelic, 
a wagon; Malabar, nagaham ; 


W. A I 

0* If aa more her atom* Md dte write* 

, tog*. 

▼AH, n.u To weep; to express s orr ow 


WAIL,. 


I wfU matt snd bowk Mk. L 
Loud weeping; violent lament*- 


WA'ILFyL, a. Somnrfol; nwnmtoL 

Skak. 

Lamenting with audible 


WA'ILING, ppr. 

WA'IUNG, a. Loud cries of i 


*1 deep 


Tbm shall bm waiting sad gnashing of teeth. 

Matth. xUi. 

WA'ILMENT, 11 . Lamentation. Hacket. 

WAIN, a. [Sax. bsmi, Vi.gwnin, 
ed. See Wagon.] 

1 . A wagon ; a carriage far the transporta- 
tion of good* on wheels. 

2. A constellation, Charles’ wain. 

WA'INAGE,!*. A finding of rannUgwu^ 

WA'IN-BOTi; a. Timber for wagons or 
carts. Eng. Law. 

WA'IN-HOUSE, n. A bouse or shed for 
wagons and carts. [Local.] Cgc. 

WAlN-ROPE, n. A rope for binding a load 
on a wagon ; a cart-rope. Skak. 

WA'INSCOT, «. [D. waaentchot.] In 
building, timber-work serving to line the 
Walls of a room, being made ui panels. 

WA'INSCOT, v. t. To line with boards ; as, 
to watnscol a hall. 

Music sounds bc’ter In chambers wainscoted 


2. To Hne with different materials. 

The other Is wainscoted with looking-glass. 


WAINSCOTED, pp- 
panels. 


Lined with 


WA'INSCOTING, fpr. Lining with boards. 
"’AIR, n. A piece of timber two yards long, 
and a foot broad. [/ know not where need?] 
Balky, 
mao, 
tied, 


WAGGNAGE, n. Money paid for carnage 
in a wagon. 

WAG'ONER, n. One who conducts 
wagon. 

2. A constellation, Charles' wain. 

WAGGONING, ppr. Transporting in a wag- 
on. 

WAG'ON TNG, u. The buaincas of trans- 
porting in a wagon. 

WAGTAIL, n.[wag and tad.] 


IffAGTi— m 

bird, a species of hfotaciflh. 

W AID, a. Crashed. [Not in use.] Skak. 
HTAIF, a. [Norm. wN, wot f; from wsmw.] 
Goods found, of which the owner is not 
known. These were originally such goods 
as a thief; when pursued, threw away to 
prevent bring appr e h en ded, They baking 
to dm king, unless the owner makes fres&| 
auk of tbe felon, takes him and brings him 
to Justice. Bia ch tom e . 

ff ALL, v.i. [lot. writ; I U gaakla rt; Gaelic, 
gaikm or mitt; W. ray w r and wglaw ; 
Ana. goth, to bowl; Hah A Ar. ban.] 
To* * ” 


WAIST, 11 . [W. gwdeg, preeenre, 

the waul, the part where the _J “ J 
allied to squeeze.'] 

I. That part of the 


human body which is 
immediately below the ribs or thorax ; or 
the small part of the body between the 
thorax sod hips. , 

2. That part om ship which is between the 

5 or deck and forecastle. But in many 
now built, there is no quarter deck, 
n such the waist is the middle part of! 
the ship. 

WAISTBAND, n. The band or upper part 
of breeches, trowsers or pantaloons, which 
encompasses the waist. 

WA1STCLOTH9, n. Coverings of canvas 
or Urpauling for the hammocks, stowed 
on die gangways, between tbs quarter 
deck ana forecastle. Mar. Diet 

WA1STC6AT, n. [I raid and coat.] Abbott 
coat or garment for men, extending no 
lower than the hips, and covering the 
waist; a vest This under garment is now 
generally called in America a vest. 
r ATSTER» a. In tkipe, wakters are men 
who are stationed in the waist in working 
the ship. Mar. Diet. 

WAIT, e. L [Fr. gmetier; Itguatfre; W. 
g waUiaw, to wait ; garni, atowrianoe . Tbe 


WAI 

1. To stayer matin era agUtiew t to atop or 
camain 

person or event lima era eay, X Ml to 
the place of meeting, and dun* anted aa 
hour for die moderator or nhsfnnra I 
wfl] go to tbe hotel, and there m a* tfU 
yon come. We will mo ft for tbe mad. 

2. To stay proceedings, or suspend any ba- 
dness, In expectation ofie m s pera o n , event, 
or the arrival of want hoar. Dm court 
was obliged to writ for a witness. 

3. To rest in expectation and patience. 

All the days of ay appointed time wtU I watt, 
till my change come. Job sir. 

4. To stay; not to depart 

Hstu, my dear lather, ’tie no time to watt. 

5. To stay; to continue by reason of < Ste 
derance. 

A To lie in ambush, as an enemy, 
finch ambush waited to Intercept thy 

7b wait on or upon, to attend, as a servant ; 
to perform menial services for; as, to meat 
on a gentleman ; to wait ea the table. 

To watt on, to attend ; to go to see : to visit 
on business or for oeremony. Tell the 
gentleman I will wait on him at ten 
o'clock. 

2. To Mv servile or submissive attendance. 

3. To follow, as a consequence ; as, the ruin 
that waits on such a supine temper. [In- 
stead of this, we use owe#.] 

4. To look watchfully. 

It is s point of cunning to wait m him with 
whom you speck, with your aye. Baton. 
Wnnmtd.] 

5. To attend to; to perform. 

Asron aad his sens shall small sa thefar priest's 
oflos. Numb. III. TUI. JUun.rii. 

6. To be ready to serve ; to obey. lb. xxv. 
Prov. xx. 

To wait at, to attend in service; to perform 
service at 1 Cor. lx. 

To wait for, to watch, as an enemy. Jobxv. 
WAIT, v. t. To stay for; to rest or remain 
Stationary in expectation of the arrival of 
Aw'd with these words, in camps they still 
•bide. 

And small with longing syes their promis'd 
guide. Drydem, 

[Elliptical for watt for.] 

2. To attend ; to accompany with* submis- 
sion or respect. 

II# chose s thousand horse, tbs flew’r of all 
His warlike troops, to small tbs foasrah 

Brpdoa. 

[ This use is not justifiable, but by poetical 


2. To attend as a consequence of something. 


[Not in use. In this sense we nee eti- 
tond or attend on.] 

WAIT, «. Ambush. As a noun, this weed 
is used only in certain phrases. To Ua in 
wait , is to lie in ambush ; to be eemwtol fas 
order to fall by surprise cm an enemy ; 
hence figuratively, to lay snaree, or to 
make inridious att em pts, or to wmtk for 
the purpose of ensnaring. Josh. vfiL 
In wait, is used in alike sense by MB- 

ton.* 

•whwA Jtmm hr 

One who waits; an attend- 


lay wait, fa 
ITER, a. 


WAT 

sat; a servant iaattomd— so 



W A K 


W A L 


W AL 


The writer* stand in rank* ; the ysomen cry, 
Make roan, as If * duke were peering try. 

Shrift. 

2. A tarer; a rend on which tee farniture, 
Sic. it carried. 

WATTING, ppr. Staying in expectation. 
Waiting on, attending; accompanying; serv- 
ing. 

Wanting for, staying for the arrival of. 
Waiting at, staying or attending at in ex- 
pectation or in service. 

In waiting, in attendance. 
WATTING-MAID, \n. An upper ser- 
W A'lTIN G-W OMAN , ) vant who at- 
tends a lady. Waiting -gentlewoman it 

tometimet, though lets commonly tiled. 
WAITS, n. [Goth. waJtit, watch.] Itinerant 
nocturnal musicians. [Afot in tue.] 

Beaum. 

2. Nocturnal musicians who attended great 
men. Cgc. 

WAIVE, n. A woman pnt out of the pro- 
tection of the law. Cgc. 

WAIVE, v. t. To relinquish, not to insist on 
or claim. [See Wave.] 

WA'IWODE, n. In the Turkish empire, the 
governor of a small province or town ; a 
general. Cgc. 

WAKE, v. t. [Goth, wakan ; Sax. piecan ; 
G.wachen; D. waaken, wekkcn ; Sw .vicka, 
up-vacka ; Dan. vakker ; L. vigil, vigtlo. 
The root wak is allied to wag. The pri- 
mary sense is to stir, to rouse, to excite. 
The transitive verb in Saxon, is written 
pscan, pecan; hut both are from one root] 

1. To be awake; to continue awake; to 
watch ; not to sleep. Ps. cxxvii. 

The father waketh for the daughter. Ecclut. 
Though wisdom waken, suspicion sleeps. 

Milton. 

I cannot think any time, waking or sleep- 
ing, without being sensible of it Locke. 

2. To be excited or roused from sleep ; to 
awake; to be awakened. He waken at 
the slightest noiae. 

3. To ceaso to sleep ; to awake. 

4 To be quick ; to be alivo or active. 

Drgden 

$. To he excited from a torpid state ; to be 
put in motion. The dormant powers of 
uature wake from their frosty slumbers. 
Gentle airs to fan the earth now wuk'd. 
r Milton. 

WAKE, v. t. To rouse from sleep. 

The angel that talked with me, came again 
and waked me. Zech. iv. 

2. To arouse ; to excite ; to put in motion 
or action. 

Prepsre war, wake up the mighty men 

Joel ill. 

[The use of up is common, but not ne- 
•esaary.] 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art 

Pope , 

3. To bring to life again, as if from the 
sleep of death. 

To second life 

Wak’d in the renovation of the just 

Milton. 

WAKE, n. The feast of the dedication of j 
the church, formerly kept by watching all 
night. Drgden^ King. 

2. Vigils; state of forbearing sleep. 

—Their merry wake* snd pastimes keep. 

Milton. 

3. Act of waking. [Oldeomg.] 


Wake of a ship, the track H leaves in the i 
water, formed by the meeting of the water, 
which rushes from each nae to fill the, 
space which the ship makes in passing j 
through it 

To be m the wake cfa chip , is to be in her 
track, or in a line with her keel 
WAKEFJJL, a. Not sleeping; indisposed 
to sleep. 

Dissembling sleep, but wakeful with the 
fright — Drgden. 

2. WatchfUl ; vigilant. 

WA'KEFULLY, adv. With watching or 
sleeplessness. 

WA'KEFyLNESS,n. Indisposition to sleep. 
2. Forbearance of sleep ; want of sleep. 

Bacon. 

WAKEN, v. i. wa'kn. [This seems to be 
the Saxon infinitive retained.] To wake; 
to cease to sleep ; to be awakened. 

Esrly Turnus wak’ning with the light 

Drgden. 

WAKEN, v. t. * wa'kn. To excite or rouse 
from sleep. 

Go, waken Eve. Milton. 

2. To excite to action or motion. 

Then Homer’i end Tyrtwua’ martial muse 
Waken’d the world. ” 


3. To excite ; to produce ; to rouse into ac- 
tion. 

They introduce 
Their sacred song, and waken raptures high. 

Milton. 

WAKENED, pp. Roused from sleep ; ex- 
cited into action. 

WAKEN ER, n. One who rouses from 
sleep. Feltham. 

WAKENING, ppr. Rousing from sleep or 
stupidity; calling into action 
WAKER, n. One who watches; one who 
rouses from sleep. B. Jonnon. 

WAKE-ROBIN, n. A plant of the genus 
Arum. 

WAKING, ppr. Being awake ; not sleep- 
ing. 

2. Rousing from sleep; exciting into motion 
or action. 

WAKING, n. The period of being awake. 

Butler 

2. Watch. [06*.] 

WALE, ». [This may be the W. gwialen, a 
rod or twig, or from the same root.] 

1. In cloth, a ridge or streak rising above 
the rest We say, cloth is wove with a 
wale. 

2. A streak or stripe ; the mark of a rod or 
whip on animal fieBh. 

Wale* of a ihip, an assemblage of strong 
planks, extending along a ship’s sides, 
throughout tho whole length, at different 
hights, and serving to strengthen the decks 
and form the curves. They are distin- 
guished into the mem wale and the channel 
wale. Mar. Diet. 

WA'LE-KNOT, \w. A single wale-knot is 
WALL-KNOT, / made by untwisting the 
ends of a rope, and making a bight with 
the first strand ; then passing the second 
over the end of the first, and the third 
over the end of the second, and through 
the bight of the first. The double is made 
by passing the ends, singly, dose under- 
neath the first wale, and thrusting them 
c upwards through the middle, only the last 
end comes up under two bights. Cgc. 


WALK, v. i. want. [Sax. jHrtkao, to toll or 
revolve ; getieene, a fatter, whence toe 
name Walker; D. walken, to Work a bat ; 
G. walken, to faH, to fish hats; matter, a 
fuller, Sw. valkare; Dan. oalker, to fall or 
mill cloth ; oalker , a fuller; oatke, a pad or 
stuffed roll; G. waUen, to stir, to be agi- 
tated, to rove, to travel, to wander. From 
the same root are Russ, valgu, G. wahen, 
to roll, and s odlech, foreign, Celtic, Welsh, 
that is, wanderers. The primary sense is 
Simply to move or press, but appropriately 
to rou, to press by rolling, as in netting, 
and this is the origin of walker, for the 
practice of felting hats must have preceded 
that of falling cloth in mills. Our ances- 
tors appropriated the verb to moving on 
the feet, and the word is peculiarly ex- 
pressive of that rolling or wagging motion 
which marks the walk of clownish people.] 

1. To move slowly on the feet; to step 
slowly along ; to advance by steps mode- 
rately repeated; as animals. Walking in 
men differs from running only in the ra- 
pidity and length of the steps ; but in 
quadrupeds, the motion or order of the 
feet is sometimes changed. 

At the end of twelve months, he walked in 
the palace of the.lungdom of Babylon. Dan. iv. 

When Peter had come down out of the ship, 
he walked on the water, to go to Jesus. 

Matth. xiv. 

2. To move or go on the feet for exercise or 
amusement. Hundreds of students daily 
walk on Downing terrace in Cambridge. 

3. To appear, as a specter. 

The spirits of the dead 
May walk again. Skak. 

4. To act on any occasion. 

Do you think I’d walk in any plot? 

[Obt ] B. Jonnon. 

5. To be in motion, as a clamorous tongue. 

Her tongue did walk 

In foul reproach. [06*.] Spenser. 

6. To act or move on the feet in sleep. 

When was it she list walk’d t Skak. 

[But this is unusual. When we speak of 

noctambulation, we say, to walk m sleep ] 

7. To range ; to be stirring. 

Affairs that walk, 

( s they say spirits do at midnight Skak 
Unveual ] 

o move off ; to depart. 

When he comes forth he will make their 
cows snd garran* walk. [ Not elegant .] 

Spenser 

9. In Scripture, to live and act or behave , 
to pursue a particular course of life. 

To walk with God, to live in obedience to 
his commands, and have communion with 
him. Gen. v. 

To walk in darlcnett, to live in ignorance, 
error and sin, without comfort. iJolmi. 
To walk m the tight, to live in the practice 
of religion, and to enjoy its consolations. 
1 John i. 

To walk bg faith, to live in toe firm belief 
of the Gospel and its promises, and to rely 
1 on Christ for salvation. 2 Cor. v. 

To walk through the fire, to be exercised 
with severe afflictions. 1st. xlfii. 

To walk after the f*eh, to indulge sensual 
appetites, and to live in sin. Rom. vHi. 

To walk after the Spirit, to be guided by the 
counsels and influences of the Spirit and 



WAL 


W A L 


WAN 


by the word of God, tad to live a Hfo of 
holy de portment Rom. viiL 
T&mulktntkejleiik, to live this natural life, 


which it eulgect to infirmities end eak 
mides. 2Cor. x. 

To walk in, to enter, u e home. Wmtk in, 
gentlemen. 

WALK, v. t. wmtk. To p»M through or upon ; 
m, to walk the streets. [This is elliptical 
for to walk m at through the streets. J 
2. To cause to walk or step slowly; to lead, 
drive or ride with a slow pace. He found 


■mae of watt, whether it fcAmnaoMw, or 2. Any thing protabera&i And «*agriag ; 
from some other root] as, wattato of flash* Shut. 

1. A work or s tr u ct u re of stone, brick or WALL'INQ, ppr. Indering or fortifying 
other materials, raised to some highth, and with a wait 

intended for a defense or security. Wall* WALL'INQ, m. Walls ia general j matori- 


of stone, with or without cement, are much 
used in America for fences on farms , 
wall* are laid as the foundations of houses 
and the security of cellars. Wolf* of stone 


ala for walla. 

WAL'LOP, «*. L [formed cm G. * oatfra, Sax. 
seal an, to boil or bubble; D. opwallan ; 
Eng. to weU. See Well.) 


the road so had he was obliged to walk his 2. Walk, in the plural, is used for fortifies* 
horse. The coachman waUeed his horses tions in general ; works for defense, 
from Wood bridge to Princeton. I nuh undaunted to defend the walk. 

WALK, a. wmtk. The act of walking; the „ . , , . Dryden. 

act of moving on the feet with a slow S \ A * ra *‘ n » of or proteo- 

n-e. B tion. 1 Sam. xxv. 


Jr* act of walking for air or exercise, as, T ,° tak * $* *® uke **»• «PP« <* «»o*t 

a'moming walk; an evening walk. Pope hotioniblo place. 

1. Manner of walking . gait ; step. Wo 1 wl11 *■*' the of «•» « r ”*‘ d f j 

LT. UST* iU H dUtant BP<,rt ' WALL-CHEEPER, a * .mall bird ofU.e 


3. Manner of walking, gait; step. 


ment by his walk. 

4. Length of way or circuit through which 
one walks ; or a place for walking ; as, a 
long walk ; a short walk. The gardens of 
the Tuillcrie and of the Luxemburgh are 
very pleasant walk t 


or brick form the exterior of buddings, To boil with a continued bubbling or heaving 
and they are often raised round cities and and rolling of the liquor, with noise, 
fort* as a defense against enemies. WAI/LOP1NG, ppr. Boiling with a heav- 

'• Walk, in the plural, is used for fortifies* ing and noise. 

tions in general ; works for defense. WAI/LftW, »*. L [Sax. yealyian ; Sw. td#'- 

I rush undaunted to defend the walk. va ; Goth, tralugan ; «, wafiten. The fab* 

Dryden. ter is the Eng. welter, but of the same fb» 

. A defense ; means of security or proteo- mily . L vo/ro ; Sp. eofoer ; Russ, refyo, bal- 

tion. 1 Sam. xxv. my*. This verb seems to be connected 

o take the wall, to take the upper or most with well, uvli, tfc.] 
botinrwblc place. 1, Xo roll one's body on tho earth, in mire, 

I will take the wall of any man or maid of or un other substance ; to tumble and roll 
Uontague’^ Ijhok* in water. Swine wallow in tho mire. 

ALL-CHEEPER, n "A small bird of the 2 . To move heavily and clumsily, 
yenus ( ert hia ; the spider-catcher. ¥ ' rt hugr of bu , k ' 

. _ . . „„„ . „ , E*- ^neyt. Wallowing unwieldy, enormuus In their gait, 

ALI/-CRLSS, n. [wall and cress.] A Tempest the ocean. [{/«««»/ ) Milton. 

duiit of the genua Arabia. Cyi. 3. To live in filth or gross vice ; as, man 


genus Cert hia; the spider-catcher. 

Ed. Encuc. 

WALI/-CRESS, a. [wo// and cress,] A 
•plant of the genu* Arabia. Cyt. 

2. A plant of the genus Turritis Lee. 


5. An avenue set with frees. Milton. 

6. Way; road, range; place of wondering. 

The mountain* are hi* walkt. Sandy* 

The starry walkt above. Dryden. 

7. Region; space. 

He opened a boundless walk for lus imagi- 
nation. PofJi 


Milton. WALL'- EYE, n [wall and eye.] A disease W Al/L 


in the crystaline humor of the eyo; the 
glaucoma. 


waUowutg in his native impurity. South. 
AL'LOW, v. t. To roll ore's body. 


Wallow thyself in ashes. Jt*r. vi. 
WAL’L&W, n. A kind of rolling walk. 


2. In hone*, an eye in ahich the iris in ofl WAL'Lfr WKR, w. One that rolls in mire 


a very light gray color. Cyc. 

i- WALI/eYKD, a. Having white ey«*s. 

Johnton. 


8 Course of life or pursuit. This is not WALL'-FLOWER, n. [wall and Jfower.] A 


within the walk of the historian. 

0. The slowest pace of a horse, ox or other 
quadruped. 

10. A fish. [A mistake for whelk.] 

Avuworth. 


plant of the genus Charanthns ; a tjiecies 
of stock gillyflower. 

WALL'-FRUIT, n. [wo// and/rmf.] Fruit 
which, to be ripened, must be planted 
against a wall. 


11. In the West Indie*, a plantation of WALL-LOOSE, w. [wall and hum ] An in- 
canes, &c. Edward*, W Ind wct or gma || [ L iimex ] Aintworih. 


canes, &c. Edward*, IV Ind , 

A theep walk, so called, is high and dry ^ 
land where slieep pasture. 


sect or small bug. [L nmex ] Aintworth. 
A LI/- MOSS, n. A specie of moss grow- 
ing on walls. 


, 0I , waJJlL 

WALK ABLE, a wauHabl*. Fit to be walk- WALL-PEN'NYW’ORT, n. A plant of the 


ed on [A’ot much used ] Swift 

WALKER, n. wauk'er One who walks. 

2 In our mother tongue, a fuller. 


genus Cotyledon. 

WALL-PEPPER, a. A plant of the genus 
Scdum 


3. In law, a forest officer appointed to walk WALL-PIE, r. A plant, a species of As- 


over a certain space for inspections; a fo- 
rester. 


plenuiin. Lee 

WALL'-MDIiiD, a Having sides nearly 


4. One who deports himself in a particular perpendicular, as a ship. WALTZ n f(l w 

. 1 , r u , • / ? -t WALL'-SPRING, «. A spring of water is- dame 'and tune 

h. A fulling-mill. [Aof in tue or local.] suing from stratified rocks. music is triple * i 

TALKING, por. wauk'ing. Moving ou the WALL-WORT, n A plant, the dwarf elder 
legs with a idow pace , moving , conduct- „ r danewort ; a species of Sainbui ns WAM'BLK, n. i. [1 

JPS ^ , WALL, *> t. To inclose with a wall , as, to Hw r&mja*] 

YALKJNG, «. wauktng. The act of moving trail a city. To be disturlied wi 

on the feet with a slow pace. 2 . To defend by walls stomach. [ Vuia 

VALK'ING-STAFF, Is. A staff or stick And terror of hi* name that t rail* u« In WAM'BLK- vltOP 

YALK'ING-STICK, / carried in the From danger. Denham stomach. [Vulg* 

hand for support or amusement in walk- 3. To fill up with a wall W AM PEE', n. A 

ing. WALL'ED, pp. Inclosed or fortified with a WAM'PUM, n. SI 

¥ALK-MILL, n. wauk'-mtU. A fulling- wall. i iM >d bv the Anu 


WAL'LOWING, ppr. Rolling the body on 
any thing. 

WAL'NUT, n. [U. walnoot ; Sax. r alh, 
foreign, and hnura, nut. The Gcnnans 
call it wakcht nut*, Welsh nut, that is, fo- 
reign or Celtic nut.J 

A tree and its fruit, of tlm annul Juglans. 
The black walnut, so enlied, grows in 
America, and is indigenous in the south- 
ern and middle states, as far north as the 
river Hudson. That is said to ho tho limit 
of its indigenous growth, but when trans- 
planted, it grows well In the eastern states. 

In America then* me several species of 
hirknrv nut, called by this name. * 
WAI/RCS, *. [G. wall, as in walljhc/,, a 
whale, and com, a horse. ] 

The morse or sea horse, an animal of the 
not them seas, of the genus Trirheoltus. 
WAI/TRON, n. Another nam* of tho wal- 
rus W oodwmrd. 

WALTZ, n. [G. wahen, to roll J A modem 
dunce and tuue, the measure of whoso 
music is triple ; three quaver* in a bar. 

Uuthy. 

WAM'BLK, r. i. [D. wemeten; Dan. vamler; 
8w vhmja* ] 

To be disturbed with neusea ; as, a wambling 


YALK'ING-STICK, 


carried in the 


YALK-MILL, n. wauk'-mtU. A fulling- 1 


stomach, f Vulgar J V Estrange. 

W A.M'BLK- vROPPKD, a. Sick at the 
stomach. [Vulgar. J 

W AM PEE', n. A plant, a species of Arum. 
WAM'PUM, n. Shell* or strings of shells, 


mill. [Local.] 


YALL, a. [L. vallum; Sax. yeal; D. we// 


Cyc. ] WALL'ER, n. One who builds walls in the 


Ir. 8c Gaelic, balla and fal, Russ, val, W. WALL'ERITE, n. A mineral, or variety of 
gwaL In L. valhts is a stake or post, and clay, found in small compact masses of 
probably vallum wot originally a fence of the rise of a nut, white and opake, or yel- 


probably vallum waa originally a fence of the sue of a nut, white and opake, 
atakee, a palisade or stockade ; the first lowish and translucent. Clem 

rode fortification of uncivilised men. The W^I/LET, n. A bag for carrying the 
primary sense of valku is a shoot, or sariss for a journey or march ; a 
foot which is set, and the latter may be the tack. 
ot>< II. 


used by the American Indians as money 
in the or a medium of commerce. These string* 

, L’yc. 0 f shell* when united, form a broad belt, 

tety of which is worn as an ornament or girdle. 

■** It is sometimes called wampumpeague, 

)r s«d worn pe ague, or wampompeague, of 

eland. which wampum seem* to he a contraction, 

neces- WkUhrop. Goo kin. 

knap- WAN, a. [Sax. yon, yann, deficient; yon ion, 
to foil, to want; wax, pale, that is, defi- 
6 S 



WAN 


WAN 


WAN 


dent in color ; allied probably to vam. 
Qu. W. gwan, weak, and gwyn, white. 
The primary sente is to withdraw or de- 
part.] Pale ; having a sickly hoe ; languid 
of look. 

Sad to view, bis visage pale and 


Why so pale and toon, fond lover ? Suckling. 
WAN, for Won ; pret. of Win. [06s.] 

WAND, «. rD. vaand.] A small stick; a 
rod. If a child runs away, a few strokes 
of a wand will bring him back. 

2. A staff of authority ; as, a silver wand. 

Milton. 

3. A rod used by conjurers or diviners. 

Picus bore a buckler In his hand, 

His other wav’d a long divining wand. 

Drydtn 

WANDER, v. i. [Sax panbjuan ; D. tvan- 
deleft, to walk ; G. wandeln , to wander, to 
walk, to change, exchange or transform ; 
Sw. vhnda, to turn; vandra, to wander; 
Dan. vandler, to walk, to wander, to trade; 
nandel , behavior, deportment, conversa- 
tion; It andare , Sp. & Port, andar, to go ; 
Sans, andara, a wanderer.] 

1. To rove ; to ramble here and there with- 
out any certain course or object in view ; 
as, to wander over the fields; to sounder 
about the town, or about the country 
Men may sometimes wander for amuse- 
ment or exerciso. Persons sometimes 
wander because they have no home and 
are wretched, and sometimes because they 
have no occupation. 

They wandered about in sheep-skins and 
goat-skins. Heb xi. 

He wandereth abroad for bread. Job xv. 

He was wandering in the field. Gen. xxxvn. 

2. To leave home , to depart; to migrate. 
When God caused me to wander from my 

father's house— Gen. xx. 

3. To depart from the subject in discussion ; 
as, to wander from the point. 

4. In amoral tetue, to stray; to deviate; 
to depart from duty or rectitude. 

O let me not wander from thy command- 
ments Pa. cxlx. 

• r ». To be delirious, not to be under the guid- 
ance of reason ; as, the mind wandcre. 
WANDER, v. t. To travel over without a 
certain course. 

Wandiing many a famous realm. [Ellip- 
tical 1 Milton. 

WANDERER, n. A rambler ; one that 
roves ; one that deviates from duty. 
WANDERING, ppr. Roving; rambling; 
deviating from duty. 

WANDERING, ». Peregrination; a tra- 
veling without a settled course. 

2. Aberration; mistaken way; deviation 
from rectitude , as, a wandering from duty. 

3. A roving of the mind or thoughts from 

the point or business in which one ought 
to be engaged. Locke , 

4. The roving of the mind in a dream. 

5. The roving of the mind in delirium. 

0. Uncertainty; want of being fixed. Locke. 
WANDERINGLY, ado. In a wandering or 

unsteady manner. Taylor. 

WANDEROO', n. A baboon of Ceylon and 
Malabar. . , 

WANE, «>. ». [Sax. paman, to foil, foil off 
or decrease.] 

1. To be diminished ; to decrease ; particu- 
larly applied to the illuminated part of the 


We say, the moon wanes, that is, 

the visible or illuminated part decrease*. ' 
Waning moons their settled period* Jceep^ 

2. To decline; to fail; to sink; as, the 
waning age of life. 

Yon saw but sorrow in its waning form. 

Dryien. 

Land and trade ever will wax and want to- 
gether. Child. 

WANE, v. t. To cause to decrease. [06s.] 
R.Jonson. 

WANE, n. Decrease of the illuminated part 
of the moon, to the eye of a spectator. 

2. Decline ; failure ; diminution ; decrease ; 
declension. 

You are cast upon an age in which the church 
Is in its wane. South. 

WANG, n. [Sax. yang, yeng, yong.] The I 
jaw, jaw-bone or cheek-bone. [Ltttle used 


or vulgar .] 

2. The latchet of 


a shoe. [Sax. yceo-tfpang, 
slioe-thong.] [Not in wt.] 
WANG-TOOTH, n. A jaw-tooth. Cgc. 
WAN'HOPE, n. Want of hope [Not used ] 
WAN'HORN, n. A plant of the genus 
Kiempfena. Lee. 

WA'NING, ppr. Decreasing; failing; de- 
clining. 

WAN'LY, adv. In a pale manner ; palely. 
WAN'NED, a. Made wan or pale. Shak. 
WAN'NESS, n. Paleness; a sallow, dead, 
pale color ; as, the wanness of the cheeks 
after a fever. 

WAN'NISH, a. Somewhat wan; of a pale 
hue. Fairfax. 

WANT, n. waunt. [Sux. yan, supra; ya- 
nian, to fail ; Goth, wan , deficiency, want. 
This seems to be primarily a participle of] 
wane .] 

1. Deficiency; defect; the absence of that 
which is necessary or useful ; as, a want 
of power or knowledge for any purpose ; 
want of food and clothing. 'Ine want of | 
money is a common want. 2 Cor. viii. ix. 

From having wishes in consequence of our 
wants, we often feel wants in consequence of 
our wishes. Rambler. 

2. Need , necessity, the effect of deficiency. 
Pride is at. loud a beggar as want , and more 

saury. Franklin. 

3. Poverty; penury; indigence. 

Nothing is so hard for thos^who abound in 
riches as to conceive how others can be in Aiant. 

Swift. 

4. The state of not having I cannot write 
a letter at present for want of time. 

5. That which is not possessed, but is de- 
sired or necessary for use or pleasure. 

Habitual superfluities become actual wants. 

6. A mole. Hegtin. 

WANT,r. t. waunt. To be destitute; to be 

deficient in ; not to have , 0 word of ge- 
neral, application ; as, to want knowledge ; 
to want judgment; to want learning; to 
want food and clothing; to want money. 

2. To be defective or deficient in. Umber 
may want strength or solidity to answer 
itspurpose. 

3. To fall short ; not to contain or have. 
The sum wants a dollar of the amount of] 
debt 

Nor think, though men were none, 
v That heaven would want spectators, God 
want praise* 


4. To be without 

The unhappy never want enemies. 

Richards*. 

6. To need ; to have occasion for, a* useful, 
proper or requisite. Our manners want 
correction. In winter we want a fire; hi 
summer we want cooling breesee. W* 
all want more public spirit and more* 
virtue. 

6. To with for ; to desire. Every man wants 
a Rttle pre-eminence over his neighbor. 
Many want that which they cannot obtain, 
and which if they could obtain, would cer- 
tainly ruin them. 

What wants my son f Addison. 

WANT, v. i. waunt. To be deficient ; not 
to be sufficient 

As in bodies, thus in souls, we find 

What wants in blood and spirits, swell’d with 
wind. Pops. 

2. To foil ; to be deficient ; to be lacking. 

No time shall find me wanting to my truth. 

Dryden. 

3. To be missed ; not to be present The 
jury was foil, wanting one. 

4. To fall short ; to be lacking. 

Twelve, wanting one, he slew. Dryden. 

WANTAGE, n. Deficiency; that which 1 * 
wanting. 

WANTED, pp. Needed; desired. 

WANTING, ppr. Needing; lacking; de- 
siring. 

2. 0 . Absent; deficient One of the twelve 
is wanting. Wc have the means, but the 
application is wanting. 

3. Slack, deficient I shall not be wanting 
in exertion. 

WANTLESS. 0 . Having no want ; abun- 
dant ; fruitful. Warner. 

WAN'TON, a. [W. gwantan, apt to run off, 
variable, fickle, wanton; gwantu, to thrust, 
to sever , allied probably to wander. ] 

1. Wondering or roving in gayety or sport , 
sportive; frolicksome ; darting aside, or 
one way and the other. Wanton boys kill 
flics for Bport 

Note a wild and wanton herd. Shak. 

2. Moving or flying loosely; playing in the 
wind. 

She 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore 

Dighevel’d, but in wanton ringlets wav’d. 

* . Milton. 

3. Wandering from moral rectitude; licen- 

tious ; dissolute ; indulging in sensuality 
without restraint ; as, men grown wanton 
by prosperity. Roscommon. 

My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fullness — Shak 

4. More appropriately , deviating from the 
rules of chastity; lewd; lustfUl; lasci- 
vious; libidinous. 

Thou art frowaAi by nature, enemy to peace. 

Lascivious, wanton. Shak. 

Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, and 
been wanton. James v. 

<5. Disposed to unchastity; indicating wan- 
tonness. Isa. iii. 

6. Loose ; unrestrained; running to exoess. 

How does your tongue grow wanton in her 

praise I Addison. 

7. Luxuriant; overgrown. 

What we by day lop overgrown, 

One night or two with wa nton growth de- 
rides, 

Tending to wild. Milton. 
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8. Extern* tat; aa, ««**» fcraa. MiHrn 

9. Not regular; not tamed or formed with 
npbrfty. 

The quaint mum in the mmtm ma 

Jfttten. 

WANTON, *. A lewd person ; a lascivious 
man or woman. SoiOA. £Aa4r. 

2. A triflcr; an insignificant flatterer. 

Skak. 

3. A word of alight endearment 

Peace, my m onion — [Little need.] 

B. Jensen. 

WANTON, v. L To rore and ramble with- 
out restraint, rule or limit; to revel; to 
play loosely. 

Nature here 

Wanton’d a a in her prime. Mihen. 

Her golden tresses wntm in the wind. 

Anon. 

2. To ramble in lcwdnen ; to play laacivi- 

oualy. Prior . 

3. To move briskly and irregularly. 

WANTONING, ppr. Roving, flymg loose- 
ly ; playing without restraint; indulging 
in licentiousness. 

WANTONIZE, r. i. To behave wantonly. 


[Not in use 1 

WANTONLY, adv. Loosely; without regu- 
larity or restraint; sportively , gayly; play- 
fully, lasciviously. 

WANTONNESS, ». Sportiveneas, gayety; 
frolicksomeness , waggery. 

— As sad at night. 

Only for wantonness. Shak. 

2. Licentiousness, negligence of restraint. 

The tumults threatened to abuse all acts of 

grace, and turn them into wan Uonntss 

K. Charles. 

3. Lasciviousness; lewdness. Horn. xiii. 2 
Pet. li. 

WANT'-WIT, n. [scant and wit J Oncdes- 

. titute of wit or sense ; a fool. [A'ot tn 
much use.] Skat. 

WANTY, n. [D. want, cordage, tackling. 

Qu.] 

A broad strap of lethcr, us«d for binding a 
load upon tne back of a beast. [Local, j 
Tuuer. 

WAP'ACUT, n. The spotted owl of Hud- 
son’s bay. 

WA'PED, a [from the root of L vanulo, to 
strike, and awhap, trhap, whjch fhe com- 
mon people in N England use, and pro- 
nounce whop.} 

Dejected , cast down , crushed by misery. 
{ Aot m use.J Shak. 

WAP'ENTAkE, \ n. [Sax. ra'pen-cac , but 

WAP'ENTAG, J it is rather Gothic, as 
this division of a county was peculiar to 
the northern counties , parpen, a weapon, 
and eac, race, touch . Goth, tekan. See 
Touch. This name liad its origin in a cus- 
tom of touching lances or spears when the 
hundredcr or chief entered on his office. 
“ Cum quis accipiebat pnrfecturam wa- 
pentachii, die statute in loro obi consuc- 
verant congregari, omnes majores natu 
contra eum conremebant, et descend ente 
eo de equo suo, omnes aaeurgebant* ei. 
Ipse vero erects lances sum, ab omnibus 
secundum raorem fordus accipiebat ' om- 
nes enim quotquot vsmsoent cum lanoeis 
snis ipahn hastaa tan ge bant, at ita ae 
confinnabant per contactnm armonun, 
pace palam oenoosea. Wupnu attim anu 


aoaat; floe, ti o tn s sot bae d» causa totua 
We eonreatas diaitur W o pmtae, eo quod 
per tactum armoruas nenm ad invioetn 
confeede ra d aunt.” 

LL. Edward Cosffemor S3. Wilkim 
Lye seems to doubt Ale explanation of 
tbe word wapentac, because the word tec 
is not found in the Saxon. He seems not 
to have considered that the word is known 
only in the north of England, where the 
Gothic dialects prevailed; and surely the 
word must have been understood in the 
age of Edward tbe ConfesaorJ 
In some northern counties of England, a di- 
vision or district, answering to the hun- 
dred or centred in other counties. The 
name was first given to the meeting, supra. 

Sclden. II lacks tone. Wilkins. 
WAPP, it. In • skip, tbe rope with which 
the shrouds are set taught in walo- knots. 

Cyc. 

WAPTE, a. A species of f or, said to be so 
called frr.m his voice.* 11 is only use is to 
alarm the family by barking whim any 
person approaches the house. fee. 

WAP’PKH, a A fish ; a name given to Uie 
s smaller species of the river gudgeon. 

Cpc 

WAR, n, waur. [Sax. pa*p ; Fr. guerre; It 
Sp. & Port, guerra; I). tcarrm, to quarrel, 
wrangle, entangle ; Dan rtrrer ; O. t»er- 
wtrren, to perplex, embroil, disturb. The 
pnmar> sense of the root is to strive, strug- 
gle, urge, drive, or to turn, to twist.] 

1 . A contest between nations or stotes, car- 
ried on by force, either for defense, or for 
revenging insults and redressing wrongs, 
for the extension of commerce or acquisition 
of territory, or for obtaining and establish- 
ing tbe superiority and dominion of one 
over the other. These objects are ac- 
complished by the slaughter or rapture of 
troops, and the capture and destruction of 
ships, towns and property. Among rude 
nations, war is often waged and carried 
on for plunder. As war is the contest of 
nations or states, it always implies that 
such contest is authorized by the monarch 
or the sovereign power of the nation. 
When war is commenced by attacking a 
nation in peace, it is called an offensive 


A Busty} 

The words ends meat* wen «U*» than 
hattae, htuwer was Is bis heart Ihh. 

Mm if war, in naval afihirs, a ship of targe 
site, armed and equipped for attack or 

Nairn me r. a crusade ; a war unde rt a k es to 
dearer the Holy Land, or Judea, from la- 
fidels. These kelp were were carried cm 
fay moat unholy meant. 

WAR, at To make war; to invade or at- 
tack a nation or state with foroe of ansa; 
to oarty oa hostilities; or to be in a state 
of contest by violence. 

Hs teachetb my hands to war. I Bam. xxll- 

And they warred against tba llWianUas. 

Numb. xxxi. 

Why should l war without the walls of Trey t 

2. To contend ; to strive violently ; to be 
in a state of opposition. 

Lust* which war igtlnat the soul. 1 Pet U. 

WAR, v. t. To make war upou ; as, to war 
the Scot. [A’ot used.] 

2. To carry on a contest. 

That thou mightest war a good warikre. 

I Tim. i. 

W AR'-BEAT, \ a. [aw and beat.] Worn 

WAR'-BEATEN, J down in war. 

9. Harlow. 

WAIPBLE, e. f. [CL wirbtln, to turn, whirl, 
warble; mirbel, a whirl, a vortex; wirbel- 
bein, a turning bone or joint, L. vertebra , 
Dan. hvirvtir, Eng. to whirl. These words 
are all of one ftunily ; L. verto, Eng. veer, 


van/, 4*c.] 

1 . To quaver a sound or the voice ; to modu- 
late with turns or variations. Certain birds 
are remarkable for warbling their songs. 

2. To cause to quaver. 

And touch the warbled string. Mitten. 

3. To utter musically ; to be modulated. 

If she be tight invok’d with warbled song. 

Milieu 

Warbling sweet the nuptial lay. Trumbull 
WAR'BLK, v. ». To be quavered or modu- 
lated. * 

Such strains ne’er warble in the linnet’s 
throat. (Jap. 

2. To be uttered melodiously ; as, warbling 
lays. 

For warbling notes from Iqjrard cheering 
flow. Sidney. 

3 To slog. 

Birds on the branches warbling MUten. * 

WAR' BLED, pp. Quavered; modulated; 
uttered musically. 

WAR'BLKR, n. A singer; a songster; used 
of birds. 

In lulling strains the (ether ’d warblers won. 

Ticket. 

2. Tbe common name of a genus of small 
birds [Sylvia,) comprising most of the 
•mall woodland songsters of Europe and 
North America. They feed on insects and 
are very lively and active. 'Hie blue-bint 
is a species of tbe genus. 

Ed. Encgc. WU eon. 
WAR'BLKS, a. In farriery, smell hard tu- 
mors on the backs of horses, occasioned 
by the beat of the saddle in traveling, or 
by the uneasiness of ita situation ; also, 
small tumors produced by the larvae of 
the gad fly, te tbe backs of horses, cat- 
tle, Sc. Cue. 
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war, and such attack is aggressive. When 
ear is undertaken to repel invasion or the 
attacks of an enemy, it is called defensive , 
and a defensive war is considered as jus- 
tifiable. Very few of the wars that have 
desolated nations and deluged tbe earth 
with blood, have been justifiable Happy 
would it bo for mankind, if the prevalence 
of Christian principles might ultimately 
extinguish the spirit of war, and if the 
ambition to be great, might yield to tbe 
ambition of being good. 

PrepsraUou for tear is sorneumr| the best 
security Cor peace Anon 

2. In poettcal language, instruments of war. 

His complement of stores, and total war. 

Prior. 

3. Poetically, forces ; army 

O'er tbe embattled ranks the waves return, 

And overwhelm their war. Mitten. 

4. Tbe profession of arms; art of war; as, 

a fierce men of war. is. ii. Wisdom. 

6. HootBity; state of opposition or contest; 
act of opposition. Shak. 
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WAR'BLING, ppr. Quavering die voice { 
modulating notes; singing. 

2. a. Filled with muaicalnotes ; as, the <far6- 
ling glade. Trumbull. 

W^R'BLING, n. The act of shaking or 
modulatiug notes; singing. 

WARD, m composition, as in toward, home- 
ward, is the Sax. peapb, from the root of 
L. verto, &c. It corresponds to the L. 
versus. 

N ARD, v. t. waurd. [Sax. peapbian ; Sw. 
varda ; Dan. varger ; probably from Sax. 
pajuan, pepian; Goth, waryan; D. voter en, 
to defend, guard, prevent; W .gwaru, to 
fend ; alliea to wary, aware ; Fr. garder, 
for guarder, It. guardare , Sp. guardar . 
The primary sense is to repel, to keep off, 
hence to stop ; hence to defend by repel- 
ling or other means.] 

1 . To guard ; to keep in safety ; to watch. 
Whose gates he found fast shut, ne living j 

wight 

To ward the same — Spenser 

[In this sense, ward is obsolete, as we 
have adoptod the French of the same word, 
to guard. We now never apply ward to 
the thing to be defended, but always to 
the thing against which it is to be defended. 
We ward off a blow or dagger, and we 
guard a person or place.] 

2. To defend , to protect 

Tell him It was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers. Shaft. 

[Obs. See the remark, supra.] 

3. To fend off, to repel ; to turn aside any 
thing mischievous that approaches. 

Now wards a falling blow, now strikes again 
Daniel 

The pointed jav’lui warded iff his rage. 

Addison. 

It instructs the scholar in the various me- 
thods of warding iff the force of objections 

Watti 

[This is the present use of ward. To war d 
off is now tne more general expression, nor 
con I, with Johnson, think it less elegant ] 
YARD, o i. waurd To be vigilant; to 
kedp guard. [06s.] 

2. To act on the defensive with a weapon. 

She drove the stranger to no other shift, than 
to ward and go buck. Sidney. 

And on their warding arms light bucklers 

hear. Dryden. 

►V ARI), «.* Watch ; act of guarding 

Still when she slept, he kept both watch and 
ward. Spenser. 

2. Garrison , troops to defend a fort ; as, 

small wards left m forts [iVof in use.] 

Spenser. 

3. Guard made by a weapon in fencing. 

For want of other ward, 
lie lifted up his hand his front to guard. 

Dryden. 

4. A fortress , a strong hold. Shak 

5. One whose business is to guard, watch 
and defend ; as, a fir e-ward. 

f>. A certain district, division or quarter of 
a town or city, committed to an alderman. 
There are twenty -six wards in London. 

7. Custody; confinement under guard. Pha- 

raoh put his butler and baker in ward. 
Gen. xl. , 

8. A minor or peraon under the care of a 
guardian, bee Blackstone’s chapter on 
the .rights and duties of guardian and 
ward. 


9. The state of a child under a guardian. 

I must attend his majesty’s commands, to 
whom I am now ip ward. Shak. 

10. Guardianship; right over orphan*. 

It is Inconvenient in Ireland, that the wards 
and marriages of gentlemen’s children should be 
in the disposal of any of those lords. Spenser. 

11. The division of a forest. 

12. The division of a hospital. 

13. A part of a lock which correspond* to j 

its proper key. ! 

WARDED, pp. Guarded. 

Warded off, prevented from attacking or in- j 

W^ARI^EN, n. A keeper; a guardian. 

2. An officer who keeps or guards; a keep- 
er ; as, the warden of the Fleet or Fleet 
prison. 

3. A large pear. 

Warden of the cinque ports, in England, an 
officer or magistrate who has the jurisdic- 
tion of a port or haven. There are five 
such ports. , 

Warden of a university, is the master or 
president. 

WARD'ER, n. A keeper; a guard. 

The warders of the rate. Dryden. 

2. A truncheon by which an officer of arms 
forbad fight. Shak. 

Warders of the tower, officers who attend 
state prisoners. 

WARD'MOTE, n. [ward and Sax. mote, 
meeting.] 

In law, a court held in each ward in Lon- 
don. 

WARDROBE, n. [ ward and robe ; Fr. 
garde-robe.'] 

1 . A room or apartment where clothes or 
wearing apparel is kept 

2. Wearing apparel in general. 
WARD'-ROOM, n. [ward and room.] In 

a ship, a room over the gun-room, where 
the lieutenants and other principal officers 
sleep and mess Mar. Diet. 

WARD'SHIP, n. Guardianship; care and 
protection of a ward 
2 Right of guardianship. 

Wardship is incident to tenure in socage. 

Slackstone 

3. Pupilage , state of being under a guar- 
dian K Charles. 

WARD'-STAFF, n. A constable's or watch- 
man 's staff’. i 

WARE, pret. of Wear, [obs.]. It is Aow 
written Wore 

WARE, a. [Sax. yap; Dan. veer. It be- 
long* to the root of ward. We never use 
ware by itself. But we use it in aware, be- 
ware, and in wary. It was formerly in use.] 

1. Being in expectation of, provided against. 
2 Tim. iv. 

2. Wary ; cautious. Milton 

WARE, v. i. To take heed of. [We nou 

use beware as a single word, though in fact 
it is nbt.] 

Then ware a rising tempest on the main. 
[06».] Dryden. 

WARE, o. t. pret. wore. [This U evidently 
from the root of veer . See Veer.] 

To cause a ship to change her course from 
one board to the other, by turning her 
stem to the wind ; opposed to tacking, in 
which the head is turned to the wind ; as, 
Jo ware ship. We wore ship and stood to 
the southward. 


WARE, *». Flur. Wares. [Sax. papa; D. 
trnar; Q.waare; 89 . vara; Dim.vareJ 
Goods; commodities; merchandise; usually 
in the plural ; but we say, China ware , 
earthen-more, potters’ ware. It was for- 
merly used in the singular, and may be so 
used still. 

Let the dark shop commend the wars. 

Cieavetand. 

Sea ware, a marine plant, a species of Fucus. 

Lee. 

WA'REFVL, a. [from ware, wary.] Wary; 

watchful ; cautious. [J Slot used.] 
WA'REFyLNESS, n. Wariness; cautious- 
ness. [Obs.] 

W A 'REIIOUSE, n. [ware and house.] A 
storehouse for goods. Addison. 

WAREHOUSE, v. t. ease. To deposit or 
secure in a warehouse. 

WAREHOUSED, pp. Placed in a store 
for safe keeping. 

WAREHOUSING, ppr. Reporting in a 
store for safe keeping. 

WARELESS, a. Unwary; incautious. [Ofo.] 
Spenser. 

2 Suffered unawares [06s.] 

WARELY, adv. Cautiously. [06s.] [See 
Warily.] 

WAR'FAltE, ». [war and fare, Sax. yajian, 
to go.] Military service; military life; war. 

The Philistines gathered their armies for 
warfare. 1 Sam. xxvm. 

2. Contest; struggle with spiritual enemies. 
The weapons of our warfare are not carnal. 

2 Cor x. 

WAR'FARE, v t. To lead a military life ; 
to carry on continual wars. 

In that credulous warfaring age. [Little 
used ] 1 Camden. 

WAR'HABLE, a. [war and L. habdis.] Fit 
for war. [Not in use.] Spenser. 

W All'll OOr, «. [war and hoop.] The 
savage yell of war ; a yell uttered on en- 
tering into battle. 

WARILY, ndv. [from wary.] Cautiously; 
with timorous prudence or wise foresight. 
Great enterprises are to be conducted 
wanly. Change of laws should be wanly 
proceeded m Hooker. 

WAR'INE, r. A species of monkey of South 
America. Diet. Nat. Hut. 

WARINESS, n. Caution; prudent care to 
foresee and guard against c% il. The road 
was so slippeiy, and the danger so great, 
that we were obliged to proceed with wa- 
riness. 

To determine what are little things in reli 
gion, great wariness is to be used. Sprat. 
WARK, r. Work; a building. Spenser. 

[It is obsolete, except in bulwark.] 

W A R'LI KE, o. [war and like. ] Fit for war ; 
disposed for war : as, a warlike state. 

Old Siward with ten thousand warlike men. 

Shaft. 

2. Military; pertaining to war ; as, warlike 

toil. MtUon. 

3. Having a martial appearance. 

4. Having the appearance of war. 
WAR'LIKENESS, n. A warlike disposition 

or character. [Little used.] Sandys. 
WAR'LING, n. One often quarreled with ; 
a word coined perhaps to rhyme with dar- 
ling. [Not in sue.] Camden. 

WAR'LOCK, \ r. [pseji-loga, in Saxon, sig- 
WAR'LUCK, j niftes perfidious, false to 
covenants. Qu. Ice. vard-lookr.] 
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A male witch; a wizard. Dryitu, 

[Thi* ward it not m km.] 

WARM, •. exnrm. [Goth. D. & G. «wm ; 
Sax. fHjun; Sw. A Dan. warn; Ant. L. 
format. This word it probably a de ri vativ e 
from the root of L.ferveo, whence fermen- 
ttm, Eag . barm. See Swam.'] 

1. Having beet in a moderate degree ; not 
cold : a*, warm blood ; warn milk. The 
fleeh of living animal* is warm, if their 
blood is warm. But some animals have 
not warm blood. 

2. Subject to beat; having prevalence of] 
beat, or little or no winter; as, the tram 
climate of Egypt. 

3. Zealous ; anient ; as, to be warn in the 
cause of our country or of religion. 

Each warm wish springs mutual bom the 
heart Papa. 

4. Habitually ardent or passionate; keen; 
irritable; as, a warm temper. 

5. Easily excited or provoked ; irritable ; as, 
warm passions. 

6. Violent ; furious ; as, a warn contest 
W e shall have warm work to-day. 

7. Busy in action , heated in action ; ardent 
Be warm in fight. 

8. Fanciful ; enthusiastic ; as, a warm head 

9. Vigorous; sprightly. 

Now toarm in youth, now withering in thy 
bloom, 

Lost in a convent's solitary gloom. Pop* 
WARM, v.t. [Sax. peajuman; Goth.u»arm- 

. y «*0 

1 To communicate a moderate degree of 
heat to , as, a stove warmt on apartment. 
The sun in summer warm* the earth, and 
gives life to vegetation. 

2. To make engaged or earnest ; to interest; 
to engage , to excite ardor or zeal in , as, 
to warm the heart with love or zeal. 

1 formerly i earned my head with reading 
controversial writings Pope 

WARM,r i. To become moderately heated. 
The earth soon warmt in a clear day in 


2. To become ardent or animated. The 
speaker should warm as he proceeds in the 
argument, for as he becomes animated, he 
excites more interest in hi* audience. 
WARM 'ED, pp. Moderately heated , made 
ardent , excited, • 

WARM'ING, ppr. Making moderately hot; 

making ardent or zealous. 
WARM'ING-PAN, n. [warm and pan.] A 
covered pan with a long handle, for warm- 
ing a bed with ignited coals. 

W A RM'l NG-STON E, a. [warm and it one,] 
A stone dug in Cornwall, which retains 
heat a great while, and has been found to 
give ease in internal hen^orrhoids. Ray. 
WARM'LY, adv. With gentle heat. Milton. 

2. Eagerly, earnestly, ardently; as, to es- 
pouse warmly the cause of Bible societies. 
WARWNESS, \n. Gentle heat, at, the 
WARMTH, ] warmth of the blood. 

2. Zeal ; ardor , fervor, as, the warmth of 

love or of piety. • 

3. Earnestness; eagerness. The cause of 
the Greeks baa been espoused with warmth 
by all parties in free countries. 

4. Excitement; animation; as, the warmth 
of passion. The preacher declaimed with 
great warmth against the vices of the age. 


3. 

of bend. Temple. 

& In painting, the Aery eflfcct given to a 
red odor by a small addition of yellow, 

WARN, e. #. wa w m , [Box, pajmtan ; ^w. 
parna ; G. woman ; mimed on the root of ] 
scare, scary, Sax. j*num. This it our oar* 
nith, as used in law, Norm, yarmther ; 
also gamer, for ptamar, to warn, to ad- 
monish or give notioe.] 

1 . To give notice at approaching or proba- 
ble danger or evil, that it may be avoided ; 
to cauuon against any thing that may 
prove injurious. 

Juturna warm the Dounlan chief 

Of Lausns’ danger — Dryden. 

Being wanted of God in s dresm, that they 
should not return to Herod, they departed Into 
their own country another way. Matth. H. 

2. To caution against evil practices. 1 

These, v. 

3 To admonish of any duty. 

Cornelius- was wanted from God by an holy 
angel to tend for tbre. Acts x. 

4. To inform previously ; to give notice to. 

I Shak. 

— Warn'd of th’ ensuing fight Dryden. 

5 To notify by authority ; to summon ; as, 
to want the citizens to meet on u certain 
day , to warn soldiers to appear on parade. 

(i. To ward off. f Not in hw.J Spent nr. 

WA RN'EI), pp Cautioned against danger ; 
admonished of approaching evil; notified. 

WARN'ER, n. An admonither. 

W ARN'ING, ppr. Cautioning against dan- 
ger ; admonishing ; giving notice to ; sum- 
moning to meet or appear. 

WARN'ING, n . Caution against danger, or 
against faults or evil practices which incur 
danger. 

Could teaming make the world more just or 
wise. Dryden. 

Hear the word at my mouth, and give them 
warning from me. E*ck Hi. 

2. Previous notice , ns, a short warning. He 
had a month's warning. Jhyden 

WAR-OFFICE, «. An office in which the 
military affairs of a country aro suj 
tended and managed. United 

WARP, n waurp. [Sax. peamj ; D. wtrp, a 
cost or throw* See the Vert).] 

1 . Ill manufactwrei, the threads which are 
extended lengthwise in the loom, and 
crossed by the woof. 

2. In a ihtp, a rope employed in drawing, 

towing or removing a ship or boat; a tow- 
ing line Mar. Ihct. 

3. In agriculture , a slimy substance depo- 
sited on land by marine tides, by whicn a 
rich alluvial soil is formed. [Local.] Cue. 

4. In cowt, a miscarriage. [See the Verb.] 


WARP, v. i. [Sax. ycoppan, pu/ipanj pyji- 
pan, to throw, to return ; G. werfen, to 
cast Hfcylhrow, to whelp ; D. werpen, to 
throw or Bing, to whelp, kitten or litter; 
Dan. vwrper, to lay eges , carper, to tow ; 
Sw. nhrpa, to lay eggs, Ir. He Gaelic, fiaram, 
* to bend, twist, incline.] 

1. To turn, twist or be twisted out of a 
straight direction ; as, a board warp* in 
seasoning, or in the heat of the sun, by 
|. shrinking. 


WAR 

They damp one piece of wood to jtha tod of 
anether, to keep H from eattlaf f 


**?!&*. 


2. To turn or incline front A straight, true 
or proper course; to deviate. 

There's our eoaunlatloa. 

From which we would not have you wargk^ 

Methlnk* 

My fkvor here begins to warp. Shak. 

3. To fly with a bending or waving motion ; 
to turn and wave, like a flock of birds or 
insects. The following use of warp is in- 
imitably beautiftil. 

A* when the potent rod 

Of Amnio'* son, in Egypt's etti day, 

Wav d round the coast, up call’d a pitchy 
cloud 

Qf locusts, warping on the eastern wind — 
Mitten. 

4. To slink ; to cast the young premature- 
ly ; as cows. 

In an enclosure near a dog-krnnel, eight 
heifers out of twenty warped. [Loo*/.] C^c. 

WARP, o. t. To turn or twist out of shape, 
or out of a straight direction, by contrac- 
tion. The heat of the sun warp* boards 
and Umber, 

2. To turn aside from the true direction ; to 
cause to bond or incline ; to pervert. 

This first avow’d, nor folly warp'd my mind. 

ihyden. 

I have no private considerations to warp me 
in this controversy. Additen. 

— Zeal, to a degree of warmth able to warp 
the sacred rule of God’s word. Leek*. 

3. In teamen'* language, to tow or move 
with a line or warp, attached to buoys, to 
anchors, or to other ships, Ac. by whirh 
means a ship is drawn, usually in a bend- 
ing course or with various turns. 

4. In rural economy, to cast the young pre- 
maturely. [Local.] Cue. 

fi. In agriculture, to inundate, as land, with 
sea water, or to let in the tide, for the pur- 
pose of fertilising the ground by a deposit 
of warp or allmy substance. Warp be re 
is the throw, or that which is cast by the 
water. [ Local in Lmcolmhire and York- 
•hire, Eng ] Cyc. 

0. In r opt -making, to run the yam off the 
winches into hauls to be tarred. 

To tearp water, in Shakspeare, it forced aud 
unusual , indeed it is not KngUtlti. 

WARP'KD, pp. Twisted by shrinking or 
seasoning ; turned out of the true direc- 
tion, perverted, moved with a warp; 
overflowed. 

WARPING, ppr. Taming or twisting; 
causing to incline; perverting ; moving 
with a warp; enriching by overflowing 
with tide water. 

WARPING* BANK, n. A bank or mound 
of earth raised round a field for retaining 
the water let in from the sea. [Local.] 

Cyc. 

WARPING-fLOUGH, \ n. A flood-gate 

WARPINO HATCH, > to let in tide W 

WARPINO-8LOICE, j ter upon land. 

WARPING- CUT, )«. An open pas- 

WARP'ING-DRAIN, J sage orcharmel 

WARPING-GUTTER, ) fof discharging 
the water from lands inundated. [Local?] 

WARFINQ-HWK, «. A hook need ’ % 
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MM-makers for hanriag the yam on, 
when warping into hauls tor tarring. Cyc. 

WARPING -POST, ». A strong post used 
In warping rope yarn. Cyc. 

WARTR0QF, n. [«w and proof. 1 Vdor 
tried by war. 

WAR'RANT, v. t. [Gaelic, barantae, a war- 
rant or pledge ; baranta, a warrantee or 
surety ; W.gtcarantu, to warrant or guar- 
antee; guaranty warrant, attestation, au- 
thority, security; said to be from guar, 
smooth, placid, secure; Norm, garranty, 
warranted, proved; garren, [guarren,] a 
warren ; Fr. garantir, [ guarantir ,] to war- 
rant; garentie, a warren; It. guar entire. 
Thu is from the root of guard, warren and 
wary. The primary sense of the root is 
to stop or hold, or to repel, and thus guard 
by resisting danger ; as we say, to keep 
off. Hence the sense of security. The 
Welsh sense of smooth, placid, is deriva- 
tive, either from security, or from repress- 
ing. See Guard and Garrison.] 
l7To 


to authorise; to give authority or power 
to do or forbear any thing, by wluch the 
person authorized is secured or saved 
harmless from any loss or damage by the 
act. A commission warrants an officer to 
seize an enemy. We are not warranted 
to resist legitimate government, except in 
extreme cases. 

2. To maintain ; to support by authority or 
proof. 

Reason warrants it, and we may safely re- 
ceive it as true, 
a To justify. 

True fortitude is seen in great exploits, 

That justice warrants , and that wisdom 

guides. Addison . 

-f To secure ; to expmpt ; to privilege. 

HI warrant him from drowning Shak. 

In a place 

Less warranted than this, or less secure, 

I c.innot be — Milton 

3. To declare with assurance. 

My neck is as smooth os silk, I warrant ye 
L' Estrange 

(• In law , to secure to a grantee an estate 1 
granted ; to assure. 

7. To secure to a purchaser of goods the 
title to the same, or to indemnify him 
ngainstj loss. 

8. To secure to a purchaser the good qua- 
lity of the goods sold. [See Warranty, j 

ft To assure that a thing is what it appears 
to be, which implies a covenant to make 
good any defect or loss incurred by it. 
WAR'RANT, n. An act, instrument or ob- 
ligation, by which one person authorizes 
another to do something which ho has not 
otherwise a right to do , an act or instru- 
ment investing one with aright or authority, 
and thus securing him from loss or dan i age. 
a word of general application. 

2. A precept authorizing on officer to seize 
an offender and bring him to justice. A 
general warrant to seize suspected persons, 
is illegal. 

!1 Authority ; power that authorizes or jus- 
tifies any act Those who preach the 
Gospel have the warrant of Scripture. We 
liave the warrant of tiatural right to do 
what the laws do not forbid ; hut civility 


improper, which natural right warrants. 


WAR 

4. A commission that gives authority, or that 
justifies. 

&, A voucher; that which attests or proves. 

6. Right ; legality. 

There r s warrant in that theft 
Which steali itself when them’s m mercy 
left. [Oft#.] Shak. 

7. A writing which authorizes a person to 
Tsoetve money or other' thing. 

Warrant of attorney, that by which a man 
appoints another to act in his name, and 
warrants his transaction. 

Land warrant , is an instrument or writing 
issued by the proper officer, authorizing a 
person to locate or take up a tract of new 
or uncultivated land. United States. 
Search warrant, a precept authorizing a per- 
son to enter houses, shops, &c. to search 
for a criminal, for stolen or smuggled goods. 
Warrant officer, an officer holding a warrant 
from the navy board, such as the master, 
surgeon, purser, &c. of a ship. 
WARRANTABLE, a. Authorized by com- 
mission, precept or right; justifiable; de- 
fensible. The seizure of a thief is always 
warrantable by law and justice. Falsehood 
is never warrantable. t 

His meals are coarse and short, his employ- 
ment warrantable. South. 

WAR'RANT ABLENESS, n. The quality 
of being justifiable. Sidney. 

WAR'RANT A BLY, adv. In a manner that 
may be justified; justifiably. Wake. 

WARRANTED, pp. Authorized; justified ; 
secured, assured by covenant or by im- 
plied obligation. 

WARRANTEE', n. The person to whom 
land or other thing is warranted. 

Ch. Justice Parsons. 
WAR'RANTER, n. One who gives autho- 
rity or legally empowers. 

2. One who assures, or covenants to assure, 
one who contracts to secure another in a 
right, or to make good any defect of title 
or quality; as, the warranter of a horse 
WARRANTING, ppr. Authorizing, em- 
powering. 

2. Assuring, securing to another aright, or 
covenanting to make good a defect of title 
in lands, or of quality in goods. 
WAR'ItANTlSE, n. Authority; security. 

[Not in me ] Shak. 

WARRANTOR, n. One who warrapts. 
WARRANTY, ii. In laiv, a promise or 
covenant by deed, made by the bargained 
for himself and his heirs, to warrant or 
secure the bargainee and his heirs against 
all men in the enjoyment of an estate or 
other thing granted. Such warranty passes 
from the seller to the buyer, from the 
feoffor to the feoffee, and from the releaser 
to the releasee. Warnmty is real, when 
annexed to lands and tenements granted in 
fee or for life, Arc. and is in deed or in law, 
and personal, when it respects goods sold 
or their quality. 

In common recoveries, a fifoM&u per- 
son is called to warranty. In the sale of 
goods or personal property, the seller war- 
rants the title; for warranty is express or 
implied. If a man sells goods which are 
not his own, or which he has no right to 
sell, the purchaser may have satisfaction 
% for the injury. And if the seller expressly 
* warrants the goods to be sound and not 


defective, and they prove to be o therwis e, 
he most indemnify the purchaser; for foe 
law implies a contract in foe w ar r an t y, to 
make good any defect Bat foe warranty 
must be at the time of sale, and not affcer- 


2. Authority; justificatory mandate or pre- 
cept 

if they disobey any precept that is no ex- 
cuse to us, nor gives any w arrant* to dis- 
obey likewise. KsttUseeU. 

[In this sense, warrant is now used.] 

3. Security. 

The stamp was a warranty of the public. 

Locke. 

WAR'RANTY, v. t. To warrant; to guaranty, 
j A useless word.] 

WARRA'Y, v. t. [Yx.guerroyer, from guerre.] 
To make war upon. [Oft#*] Spenser. 

W ARRE, a. [Sax. pKjijia, for p«pya.]Wor»e. 

WAR'RIeN, n. [from the root of wear™L n 
inclosed place; Fr. gar emu; D.waarande; 
Goth, waryan, Sax. pap i an, to defend. 
See Guard, Warrant, and Wary ] 

1. A piece of ground appropriated to the 
breeding and preservation of rabbits. 

2. In law , a franchise or place privileged 

by prescription or pant from the king, for 
keeping beasts ana fowls. The warren is 
the next franchise in degree to the park ; 
and a forest which is foe highest in dig- 
nity, comprehends a chase, a park and a 
free warren. Cyc 

3. A place for keeping fish in a river. Cyc 

WAR'RENER, «. The keeper of a warren. 

Johnson. 

W^RRIANGLE, n. A hawk. Ainsworth. 

WARRIOR, n. [from war ; Fr. guerner ; 
It. guerrtere ; Sp. guerrero, guerreador.] 

1. In cr general sense, a soldier ; a man en- 
gaged m military life. 

2. Emphatically, a brave man ; a good sol- 
dier. 

WAR'RIORESS, n. A female warrior. 

Spenser. 

WART,n. waurt. [Sax. pcapt; D. wrat ; G 
tcarze ; Sw. vhrta ; L. verruca , Fr. verrue.] 

1 . A hard excrescence on the skin of ani- 

mals, which is covered with foe produc- 
tion of the cuticle. In horses , warts arc 
sptngy; excrescences on foe binder pas- 
terns, which suppurate. Cyc. 

2. A protuberance on trees. 

WART'ED,a. In botany, having little knobs 

on the surface; verrucose; as, a warted 
capsule. Martyn. 

WART'WORT, n A plant of foe genus 
Euphorbia or spurge, which is studded 
with hard warty knobs; also, a plant of 
foe genus Hehotropmm, and another of 
the genus Lapfcana. Cyc. Lee. 

WART'Y, a. Having warts ; frill of warts; 
overgrown with warts ; as, a warty leaf. 

Lee. 

2. Of the nature of warts. 

WAR-WORN, o. [ war and worn.] Worn 
with military service; as, a war-worn coat, 

* a war-worn soldier. 

WA'RY, a. [Sax. j*ji ; Ice. var. See Ware 
and Warn?] 

Cautious of danger ; carefully watching and 
guarding against deception, artifice*, and 
dangers; scrupulous; timorously prudent 
Old men are usually more wary foe 
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yorntg. kia 

war to be always wary. 

WAB, tan; the past tense of thd anbatan- 
tfawrerb; Sax. peyan; Goth. v«*a; L. esse, 
fa* wav, to be, to exist, wbeeee Eng. a, 
bi far p res en t tense, and mu in the Met 
as, I was; be was. 

WASH, e. t [Sax. jaej-ean; G. waseken 


1. To cleanse ay ablution, or by nibbing in 
water; as, to wash the hands or the body , 


2. To wet; to fall on and moisten ; as, the 
rain washes the flowers or plants. 

2. To overflow. The tides amah the mea- 
dows. 

4. To overflow or dash against ; to cover 
with water ; as, the waves wosA the strand 
or shore ; the sea washes the rocks on the 
shore or beach. 

5. To scrub in water; as, to wash a deck or 
a floor. 


6. To separate extraneous matter from ; as, 
to soash ore ; to wash gram. 

7. In pointing, to lay a color over any work 
with a pencil, to give It the proper tints, 
and mane it appear more natural. Thus 
work is washed with a pale red to imitate 
brick, See. 

8. To rub over with some liquid substance t 
as, to wash trees for removing insects or 
diseases. 


9. To squeeae and cleanse in water ; as, to 
wash wool. So sheep are said to be wash- 
ed, when they are immersed in water and 
their wool squeexed, by which means it is 
cleansed. 

10. To cleanse by a current of water , as, 
showers wash the streets. 

11. To overlay with a thin coat of metal , 
as, steel washed with silver. 

12. To purify from the pollution of sin. 

But ye are washed, but ye arc sanctified. 

1 Cor. vi. 

To wash a ship, to bring all her guns to one 
side to make her heel, and tl*en to wash 
and scrape her side. 

WASH, v. i. To perform the act of ablution. 

Wash in Jordan seven times. 2 Kings v. 

[EUtptical.] 

2 To perform the business of cleansing 
clothes in water. * 


She can wash and scour. Shah. 

To wash off, in calico-printing, to soak and 
rinse printed calicoes, to dissolve and re- 
move the gum and paste. Cyc. 

WASH, r. Alluvial matter , substances col- 
lected and deposited by water; as, the wash 
of a river. 

2. A bog , a marsh ; a fen. 

Neptune’s salt wash. Shah. 

3. A cosmetic ; as, a wash for the face, to 
help the complexion. 

4. A lotion ; a medical liquid preparation 
for external application. 

5. A superficial stain or color. Collier. 

6. Waste liquor of a kitchen for hogs. 

7. The act of washing die clothes of a fa- 
mily; or the whole quantity washed at once. 
There is a great wash, or a small wash. 

8. With distillers, the fermentable liquor 
made by dissolving the proper subject for 
fermentation and distillation in co mm on 
water. In tbs distillery of malt, the wash 


is mads by mixing the water bet, with the 
melt ground into meal. fye, 

9. The shallow part of a river, ox ann of the 
sea; as. the wanks la Lincolnshire. Cue. 

10. The blede of enoer; fee thin part, which 
enters the water 'and by whose impulse 
the boat is moved. 

11. The color laid on a picture to vary its 


12. A substance laid on boards or other 
work far beauty or preservation. 

13. A thin coat of metal. 

14. In the West Indies , a mixture of dunder, 

molasses, water and scumming*, for dis- 
tillation. Edwards’s West Indies. 

WASH'-BALL, it. [wosA and 6e&1 A ball 
of soap, to be used in washing the hands 

WASH '-BOARD, n. [wash and hoard.] A 
broad thin plank, fixed occasionally on the 
top of a boat or other small vessel’s side, 
to prevent the sea from breaking over ; 
also, a piece of plank on tne sill of a lower 
deck port far the tamo purpose. 

Alar. Diet. 

2. A board in a room, next to the floor. 

WASSHUD, pp. Cleansed in .water ; puri- 
fied. 

2. Overflowed ; dashed against with water. 

3. Covered over with a thin coat, as of 
metal. 

WASH'ER, n. One who washes. 

2 An iron ring between the nave of a wheel 
and the hnch-pin. 

W ASH'Kll- W OMAN, n. A woman that 
washes doilies fur others or far hire. 


WASH'ING, ppr. Cleansing with water; 

purifying; overflowing; overspreading 
WASH'ING, a. The act of deansing with 
water ; ablution. Hcb. ix. 

2. A wash ; or the clothes washed. 
WASHING-MACHINE, «. A machine for 
washing clothes. 

WASH'-POT, it. A vessel in which any 
thing is washed. Cowley. 

WASH'-TUB, r. A tub in which clothe, are 
washed. 

WASH^, a. [from wash.] Watery; damp, 
soft ; as, the washy ooze. Milton. 

2. Weak ; not solidL Wotton 

3. Weak , not firm or hardy ; liable to sweat 
profasely w'tfl labor ; as, a washy horse. 
[ New England.] 

WASP, a, [Sax. j>*rp or pajpj- ; D. weep , 
G. wetpe; L. vespa; Yt.gulpe; Sp.avispa; 
Port, hespa.] 

In entomology , a genus of insects, Vespa, of 
the order of Hymen op tors. The mouth is 
horny, the jaw compressed, without a pro- 
boscis; the feelers four, unequal and fili- 
form ; the eyes hmatod ; the body smooth ; 
the sting concealed, and the upper wings 
plicated. Wasp* construct combs^ and 
rear their young in the cells. The sting 
> is Cue. 

WASP^flPf, r. A species of fly resembling 
a wasp, but having no sting, and but two 

wJflflSH,#. Snappish ; petulant; Irrita- 
ble ; irascible; quick to resent any trifling 
affront 

Much do I safer, much, to keep in peace 
Tide jesloesi, waspish, wroof-hoad, rhyming 
race. Pep*- 


WASFI8HLY, ndo. Petulantly ; laminar 

wlSw^NBflS, ft Petulance} fcaadW- 

lity ; snapnlshness. 

WAS'SAIL* * [Sax. yaj-hsel, heaHh4W0 

1. A liquor made of apples, sugar ana ih, 

formerly much used by English feed* 
fellows. Joknem. 

2. A drunken bout Skak. 

3. A merry song. Ainsworth. 

[7*m word is mnknoam to America.] 

WAS'SAIL, e. a To hold a merry drinking 

WA^S^L-BOWL, r. A bowl far holding 

WAS'S aIl-CUP, r. A cup hi which wae- 
sail was carried to the company. Cue. 
WAS*8A1LER, n. A toper; a drunkard. 

Milton. 

WAST, past tense of the substantive verb, In 
the second person ; as, thou vast 
WASTE, r. t, [Sax. pejran, apejtan ; G. 
verwdste n ; D. verwoetten ; L. rasto ; It 
guastare; Sp. & Port, gastar , for otsastar ; 
Fr. gdter ; Arm. goasta. The W. gwas- 
garu, to scatter, seems to be compound. 
The primary sense is probably to scatter, 
to spread. Class Be. No. 2.1 

1. To diminish by gradual dissipation or 
loss. Thus disease wastes the patient; 
sorrows waste the strength and spirits. 

2. To cause to be lost ; to destroy by scat- 
tering nr by injury. Thus cattle waste 
their fodder when fed in the open field. 

3. To expend without necessity or use ; 
to destroy wantonly or luxuriously ; to 
squander ; to cause to bo lost through 
wantonness or negligence. Careless peo- 
ple waste their fliel, their food or their pro- 
perty. Children waste their inheritance. 

And wasted his substance with riotous liv- 
ing. Luke xv. 

4. To destroy In enmity; to desolate; as, to 
waste an enemy's country. 

fi. To suffer to be lost unnecessarily , or to 
throw away; as, to waste the blood and 
treasure of a nation. • 

0. To destroy by violence. 

The Tybsr 

Intuits our wails, and wastes our fruitful 
grounds. Dry den. 

7. To im)mir strength gradually. 

Now wasting years my former strlngth con- 
founds. Brooms I 

8. To lose in idleness or misery ; to wear 
out. 

Here condemn’d 

To waste eternal days in woe and pain. 

Milton. 

0. To spend ; to consume. 

O were 1 sble 

To waste it all myself, and leave you none. 

Milton. 

10. In law, to damage, Impair or injure, as 
an estate, voluntarily, or by suffering the 
buildings, fences, fee. to go to decay, flee 
the Noun. 

1 1. To exhaust ; to be consumed by time 
or mortality. 

TUI your carcasses be wasted in tbs wilder- 
ness. Numb. xlv. 

12. To scatter and lose for want of use or 
of occupiers. 

Foil many a floft’r labom to blush unseen, 
And wests Us swsetaess on tbs dessrt air. 

Gray. 
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WASTE, v. L To dwindle; to be diminish- 
ed , to lose bulk or substance gradually ; 
as, the body wattes in sickness. 

The barrel of meal shall not waste. 

1 Kings xvit. 

2. To be diminished or lost by slow dissi- 
pation, consumption or evaporation; as, 
water wattes by evaporation ; fuel wattes 
in combustion. 

3. To be consumed by time or mortality. 

But man dieth, and wasteth away. Job xiv. 

WASTE, a. Destroyed ; ruined. 

The Sophi leaves all waste in his retreat 

Milton. 

2. Desolate; uncultivated; as, a waste coun- 
try; a waste howling wilderness. Dent, 
xxxii. 

3. Destitute ; stripped ; as, lands laid waste. 

4. Superfluous; lost for want of occupiers. 

— And strangled with her waste fertility. 

Mtlton 

5. Worthless; that which is rejected, or used 
only for mean purposes ; as, waste wood 

G. That of whicn no account is taken, or of 
which no value is found ; os, waste paper. 

7. Uncultivated; untillcd; unproductive. 

There is yet much waste land in England. 

Cyc 

Laid waste, desolated; 'ruined. 

WASTE, n. The act of squandering ; the 
dissipation of property through wanton- 
ness, ambition, extravagance, luxury or 
negligence. 

For all this waste of wealth, and loss of blood. 

Milton. 

2 Consumption ; loss ; useless expense ; any 
loss or destruction which is neither neces- 
sary nor promotive of a good end ; a loss 
for which there is no equivalent , as, a 
waste of goods or money ; a waste of time , 
a waste of labor ; a waste of words. 

Little wastes In great establishments, con- 
stantly occurring, may defeat the energies of a 
mighty capital. L Beecher 

3. A desolate or uncultivated country. The 
plains of Arabia are mostly a wide waste. 

4- Land untilled, though capable of tillage; 
as, the wastes in England. 

ft. Ground, space or place unoccupied ; as, 
tho etherial waste. 

In the dead waste and middle of the night. 

Shak. 

6 Regim ruined and deserted. 

All the leafy nation sinks at lust, 

And Vulcan rides in triumph o’er the waste. 

Dryden. 

7 Mischief ; destruction. 

He will never, I think, in tho way of waste, 
attempt us again Shak. 

8. In law, spoil, destruction or injury done 

to houses, woods, fences, 'hinds, &c , by a 
tenant for life or for years, to the prejudice 
of the heir, or of him in reversion or re- 
mainder. Waste is voluntary, as by pull- 
ing down buildings, or permmive, as by 
suffering them to fall for want of necessary 
repairs. Whatever does a lasting damage 
to the freehold, is a waste. Blackstone. 

WASTED, pp Expended without necessity 
or use, lost through negligence, squan- 
dered 

2. Diminished; dissipated; evaporated; ex- 
hausted. 

3. Desolated; ruined; destroyed. 

WASTEF\JL, a. Lavish; prodigal; ex- 
pending property, or that which is valuable, 


without necessity or use ; applied toper- 
sons. 

2. Destructive to property; ruinous; cs, 
wasteful practices or negligence; wasteful 
expenses. 

3. Desolate; unoccupied; un tilled; uncul- 
tivated. 

In wilderness and wasteful deserts stray’d. 

Spenser. 

WASTEFULLY, aiv. In alavish manner; 
with prodigality; in useless expenses or 
consumption. 

Her lavish hand is wasttfully profuse. 

Dryden. 

WASTEFULNESS, «. Lavishness ; prodi- 
gality , the act or practice of expending 
what is valuable without necessity or use. 
WASTE-GATE, n. A gate to let the water 
of a pond pass off when it is not wanted. 

Cyc. 

WASTEL, n. A particular sort of bread ; 

fine bread or cake. Lowth. Cyc. 

WASTENESS,* n. A desolate state ; soli- 
tude. 

That day is a day of wrath, a day of trouble 
and distress, a day of wasteness. Zeph. i. 
WASTER, n. One who is prodigal one 
who squanders property ; one who con- 
sumes extravagantly or without use. 

He also that is klothful in his work, is brother 
to him who is a great waster. Prov. xvili. 

Sconces are great wasters of candles. Swift 
2. A kind of cudgel. Jleaum. 

WASTETHRIFT, n. [ waste and thrtft.-} A 
spendthrift. Beaum. 

WASTE-WIER, «. An overfall or wier for 
the superfluous water of a canal. Cyc. 
WASTING, ppr. Lavishing prodigally; ex- 
pending or consuming without use ; dimi- 
nishing by slow dissipation; desolating, 
laying waste. 

Wasting and relentless war has made ravages, 
with but few and short intermissions, from the 
days of the tyrant Nimrod down to the Nimrod 
of our own age. J. Lyman. 

2. a. Diminishing by dissipation or by great 
destruction ; as, a wasting disease. 
WASTREL, n. A state of waste or com- 
mon [Local.] 

WASTREL, la. Waste substances; any 
WASTOREL, / thing cast away as bad. 

f Local ] Cyc. 

WATCH, n. [Sax pcccca, $r>m paecan, poec- 
can, to wake; Sw. vacht or vakt, watch, 
guard, vachta, to watch ; D&a.vagt. It is 
from the same root as wake, — which see.] 

1 . Forbearance of sleep. 

2. Attendance without sleep. 

All the long night their mournftil watch they 
keep. Addison 

3. Attention ; close observation. Keep 
watch of the suspicious man. 

4. Guard ; vigilance for keeping or protect- 
ing against danger. 

He kept both watch and ward. Spenser 

5. A watchman, or watchmen , men set for 

a guard, either one person or gHR», set to 1 
espy the approach of an enemyor other . 
danger, ana to give an alarm or notice of 
such danger ; a sentinel ; a guard. He 
kept a watch at the gate. Bacon. 

Ye have a watch ; go your way, make it as 
sure as ye can. Matth. xxvu. 

6. The place where a guard is kept. 

He upbraids logo, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Studs. 


7. Poet or office af a watchman. 

As I did stand my • smtek upon the MB— 

Skate. 

8. A period of the night, in which one per- 
son or one set of '©arsons stand as senti- 
nels ; or the time from one relief of senti- 
nels to another. This period among the 
Israelites, seems to have been originally 
four hours, but was afterwards three hours, 
and there were four watches during the 
night Hence we read in Scripture of the 
morning watch, and of the second, third 
and fourth watch; the evening watch 
commencing at six o’clock, the second at 
nine, the third at twelve, and the fourth at 
three in the morning. Exod. xiv. Matth. 
xiv. Luke xii. 

9. A small time-piece or chronometer, to be 
carried in the pocket or about tho person, 
in which the machinery is moved by a 
spring. 

10. At tea, the space of time during which 
one set or division of the crew remain on 
deck to perform the necessary duties. This 
is different m different nations. Cyc. 

To be on the watch, to be looking steadily for 
some event. * 

WATCH, v. i. [Sax. pacian, paecan ; Sw. 
oacka, upvhckq ; Dan. veekker; G. wachen; 
Russ, vetchayu.] 

1. To be awake ; to be or continue without 
sleep. 

I have two nights watch'd with you. Shak. 

2. To be attentive , to look with attention 
or steadiness. Watch and see when the 
man passes. 

3. To look with expectation 

My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they 
that watch for the morning. Ps ixxx. 

4. To keep guard ; to act as sentinel ; to 
look for danger. 

He gave signal to the minister that watch'd. 

Milton 

5. To he attentive ; to be vigilant in prepa- 
ration for an event or trial, the time of 
whose arrival is uncertain. 

Watch therefore , for ye know not what hour 
your Lord doth come. Mattli xxiv. 

G. To be insidiously attentive , as, to watch 
for an opportunity to injure another. 

7. To attend on the sick during the night , 
as, to watch with a man in a feVfer. 

To watlh over, to be cautiously observant 
of ; to inspect, superintend and guard from 
error and danger. It is our duty constantly 
to watch over our own conduct and that of 
our children. 

WATCH,©.#. To guard, to have in keep- 
ing. 

Flaming ministers watch and tend their 
charge. Milton. 

2. To observe it? ambush , to lie in wait for. 

Saul also sent messengers to David’s house 

to watch him, and to slay him. 1 Sam. xix. 

3. To tend; to guard. 

Pans watched the flocks in the groves of Ida. 

Broome 

4. To observe in order to detect or prevent, 
or for some particular purpose; as, to watch 

* a suspected person ; to watch the progress 
of a bill in the legislature. 

WATCH'ED, pp. Guarded ; observed with 
steady vigilance. 

WATCH'ER, «. One who sits up or con- 
tinues awake; particularly, one who at- 
tends upon the nek during the night 
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S. A diligent o b s erv er; at, m attentive 
umtcher oft ha works of nature. [Not m 
awe.] Afore. 

Who stem in Germany at * imtektt eye#? 

[Net tease.] Dryden. 

WAXCHTyL, o. Vigilant; attentive; care- 
ful to observe; observant; cautious. It 
has of before the thing to be regulated, as 
to be watchful of one’s behavior; and 
against, before the thing to be avoided, as 
to be watchful against the growth of vicious 
habits. Locke. Law. 

WA.TCHTULLY, ado. Vigilantly; heed- 
folly ; with careful observation of the ap- 
proach of evil, or attention to duty. Boyle. 
WATCHYy LN ES8, a. Vigilance; heed- 
folness ; heed ; suspicious attention; care- 
fol and diligent observation for the purpose 
of preventing or escaping danger, or of 
avoiding mistakes and misconduct. 

2 . Wakefulness; indisposition or inability 
to sleep. 

Watchfulness — often precedes too great 
sleepiness. Arbuthnot. 

WATCH-GLASS, a. [watch and glass.] In 
tkipe, a half hour glass, used to measure 
the time of a watch on deck. 

2 . A concavo-convex glass for covering the 
face or dial of a watch. 

WATCH'-HOUSE, n. [watch and house.] 

A house in which a watch or guard is 
placed Gay. 

WATCH'ING, ppr. Being awake; guard- 
ing , attending the sick , carefully observ- 
ing. 

WATCHING, w. Wakefolness; inability 
to sleep. Wiseman. 

WATCII -LI (HIT, n. [watch and light.] A 
candle with a rush wick. Addison. 

WATCH'MAKER, a. [watch and maker.] 
One whose occupation is to make and re- 
pair watches. 

WATCH'MAN, i». [watch wad man.] A sen- 
tinel, a guard. Swift. 

WATCHTOWKR, a. [watch and tower.] 

A tower on which a sentinel is pluced to 
watch for enemies or the approach of 
danger. Bacon 

WATCHWORD, n. [watch and word.] The 
.word given to sentinels, and to* such as 
have occasion to visit the guards, used as 
a signal by which a frienu is known IVom 
afocncmy, or a person who has a right to 
pass the watch, from one who has not. 
WATER, n. waiter. [Sax. pcrccji, jury; 
D. water ; G. waster ; Dan. voter ; Sw. 
ratten; Goth, tea to, Russ. voda. «Tbis may 
be from the root of wet, Gr. i/rrof. In Ar. 
wads signifies a stream,, or the channel 
where water flows in winter, but which is 
dry in summer ; a thing common on the 
plains of Syria and Arabia.] i 

1 . A fluid, tne most abundant and moat ne- 
cessary for living beings of any in nature, * 
except air. Water when pure, is colories*, 
destitute of taste and smell, ponderous, 
transparent, and in a very small degree' 
compressible. It is reported in the earth 1 
in inexhaustible quantities, where it is pre- 
served fresh and cool, and from which it 
issues in springs, which form streams and 
rivers. But the great reservoirs of water 
on the globe are the ocean, seas and lakes, 1 
Von. II. 


which oever more than three fifths of its 
surface, and from which it is ra i se d by 
evaporation, and uniting with the air in 
the state of vapor, is wafted over the earth, 
ready to be precipitated in the form of 
rain, snow or nail. 

Water by the abstraction or low of beat, 
becomes solid, or in other words, is con- 
verted into ice or snow ; and by hast it is 
converted into steam, an elastic vapor, one 
of the most powerful agents in nature. 
Modem chhnical experiments prove that 
water is a compound substance, consisting 
of a combination of oxygen and hydrogen 
gases, or rather the bases or ponderable 


gases, or rather the bases or ponderable 
matter of those gases ; or two volumes or 
measures of hydrogen gas and one of 
oxygen gas. Tne proportion of the ingre- 
dients in weight, is stated to be 88 partaof 
oxygon to 1 2 of hydrogen. 

Lavoisier. J'augtielin, Fourcroy. 

3 . The ocean; a sea; a hgte; a river ; any 
great collection of water ; as iu the phrases, 
to go by water, to travel by water. 

3 . Unne ; the animal liauor secreted by the 
kidneys and discharged from the bladder. 

4 . *The color or luster of a diamond or pearl, j 
sometimes perhaps of other precious stones ; 
as, a diamond of the first water, that is, 
perfectly pure and transparent. Hence 
the figurative phrase, a man or a genius of 
the first water, that is, of tho first excel- 
lence. 

6 . Water is a name gi\ en to several liquid 
substances or humors in animal bodies ; 
as, the water of the pericardium, of dropsy, 
&c. Cyc. 

Mineral waters, are those waters which are 
so impregnated with foreign ingredients, 
such as gaseous, sulphureous ami saline 
substances, as to give them medicinal, or 
at least sensible properties. Most natural 
waters contain more or less of these foreign 
substances, but the proportion is generaUy 
too minute to aifuct the senses. 

D. Olmsted. 

To hold water, to be sound or tight. [ Obso- 
lete or vulgar.] Z 'Estrange. 


lete or vulgar. J Z' Estrange. 

ATER-BKARER, n. [water and bearer.] 
In astronomy, a sign of the zodiac, called 


also Aquarius, from L. aqua, water. 

WATER-BKLLpWS, a. [water and heU 
low*] 

A machine for blowing air into a ftimace, 
by means of a column of water falling 
through a vertical tube. Cue. 

WATER-BORNE, n. Borne by the water ; 
floated ; having water sufficient to float , 
as, ships water-borne by the flowing tide. , 
Smollett. 

WATER-CALAMINT, n. [water and cola - 
mint.] A species of mint or Mentha. 

Cyc. 

WATER-CARRIAGE, a. [water an£ ear- 

* lr^raiaqgnrtation or conveyance by water ; 
or the means of transporting by water. 

2 . A vessel or boat. [Not fa use.] 

Arbuthnot. 

WATER-CART, n. [water and cart.] A 
cart bearing a large cask of water which 
is conveyed into a cylinder foil of boles, 
by means of which the water k sprinkled 
upon the ground. 

WATER-CLOCK, n. [water and clock.] 


The clepsydra; in i nstrum ent «r machine 
•wring to measure time by foe M «f a 
certain quantity of water. Jbsye. 

WATER-CLOSET, «. [water and efoset] 
An apartment or recess in a boom for 
washing and other purposes of cleanliness. 

WATER-COLOR, «T [water and co for.] 
Water-colors, in painting or limning, are 
colon diluted and mixed with gum-water. 
Water-colors ars so oalled in distinction 
from oil-colors. Encyc. 

WATER-COURSE, a. [water and cearse.] 

1. A stream of water; a river or brook. 
Isa. xliv. 

2 . A channel or canal for the conveyance 
of water, particularly in draining lands. 

WATER- C&ESS, a. [water and cress.] A 
small creeping plant or weed growing in 
watery places. Cyc. 

A plant, a species of Sisymbrium, Zee. 

WA TER-CRO W F99T, 1*. [tea tor and crow- 
foot.] 

A plant on which cows are said to be fond 
of feeding. Cyc. 

WATER-DROP, a. [water and drop.] A 
drop of water. Shak. 

WATER-DROPW6RT, a. A plant of the 
genus (Enanthe. Lee. 

WATER-EL'EPHANT, 0. A name given 
to the hippopotamus. 

WATER-ENGINE, a. [water and engine.] 
An engine to raise water; or an engine 
moved by water. 

WATERFALL, a. [water and fall.] Afoll 
or perpendicular descent of tho water of a 
river or stream, or a descent nearly per- 
pendicular; a cascade; a cataract But 
the word is generally used of the fall of a 
■mall river or rivulet It is particularly 
used to express a cascade in a garden, <u 
on artificial descont of water, designed os 
an ornament Cyc. 

WATER- FI. AO, a. [water and flag.] Wa- 
ter flower de luce, a species of Iris. 

WATER-FLOOD, n. [water and flood.] A 
flood of water; an inundation. * 

WATER-FLY, n. [water and fig.] An in- 
sect that is seen on the water. 

WATER-FOWL, n. [water end fowl] A 
fowl that frequents the water, or lives 
about rivers, lakes, or on or near # the sen , 
an aquatic fowl. Of amiatic fowls, soma 
arc waders, or furnished with long legs , 
nd are fornisned 


are waders, or furnished with long lege , 
others are swimmers, and are fornished 
with webbed feet 

WATER-FOX, n. [water and fox.] A name 
given to the carp, on account of its cunning. 

Walton. 

WATER-FURROW, a. [water and furrow.] 
In agriculture, a deep furrow made for 
conducting water from the ground and 
keeping it dry. 

WATER-FURROW, c. t. To plow or open 
water forrowe. 

WATER-GAGE, \n. [water and gage.] 

WATER-GUA6E, / An instrumant for 
measuring or ascertaining the depth or 


quantity of water. 

WATER-GALL* s. A cavity made hi the 
eartlj by a torrent of water. 

2. An appearance in the rainbow. Steevene. 

W ATER-GER'M AN DKK, a. A plant of 
the genus Teucrium. Cue. 

WATER-GOD, a. [water and god.] A deity 
that presides over the water. 

6 T 
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WATER-GRUEL, n. [water and gruel] A 
liquid food, composed of water and a small 
portion of meal or other farinaceous sub- 
stance boiled. 

WATER-HAMMER, n. A column of water 
in a vacuum, which not being supported as 
in the' air, falls against the end of the 
vessel with a peculiar noise. It may be 
formed by corking a vessel of water while 
it is boiling. The vapor condensing as it 
cools, a vacuum is formed. 

WATEtt-H AIR-GRASS, n. A species of 
grass, the Aira aquatica. Cye. 

WATER-HEMP-AGRIMONY, n. A plant 
of the genus Bidens. Lee. 

WATER-HEN, n. [water and Iten.] A 
water fowl of the genus Fulica, the galli- 
nula or moorhen ; also, a special of Ruling, 
the soree, inhabiting Virginia and Caro- 
lina. Cyc. 

WATER-HOG, n. [water and hog.'] A 
quadruped of South America, the Cacia 
eapybara. Linnet tie. 

WATER-LAUREL, n. [water and laurel.] 
A plant. 

WATER-LEAF, n. [water and leaf.] A 
plant of the genus Hydrophyllum. Lee. 

WATERLESS, a. Destitute of water. 

Toolce. 

WATER-LEVEL, ». [water and level.] The 
level formed by the surface of still water. 

WATER-LILY, n. [water and %.] A plant 
of the genus Nymph tea. Lee. 

WATER-LINE, n. [water and line.] A 
horizontal line supposed to be drawn about 
a ship’s bottom, at the surface of the water. 
This is higher or lower, according to the 
depth of water necessary to float her. 

Mar. Diet. Cyc. 

WATER-LOGGED, a. [water and log ] 
Lying like « log on the water. A ship is 
said to be water-logged, when by leaking 
and receiving a great quantity of water 
into her hold, she nas become so heavy as 
•not to be manageable by the helm, and to 
be at the mercy of the waves. Cyc. 

WATERMAN, n. [water and man.] A boat- 
man , a ferryman ; a man who manages 
water-craft. Gay. 

WATER-M'ARK, ». [water and mark.] 
The nfark or limit of the rise of a flood. 

Dryden. 

WATER-MEL'ON, n. [water and melon.] 
A plant and its fruit, of the genus Cucur- 
bita, (C. citrulluM.) This plant requires a 
warm climate to bring it to perfection. 
It also requires a dry, sandy, warm soil, 
and will not grow well in any other. The 
fruit abounds with a sweetish liquor re- 
sembling water in color, and the pulp is 
remarkably rich and delicious. 

W ATER-M I L L, n. [water and mill.] A mill 
whose machinery is moved by water, and 
thus distinguished from a wind-mill. 
WATER-MINT. See WATER-CALA- 
M1NT. 

WATEll-NEWT, it. [water and newt.] An 
animal of the lizard tribe, [Lacerta aqva- 
tica.l , 

WATER-OR'DEAL, n. [water and ordeal .] 
A judicial tnal of persons accused of 
crimes, by means of water; formerly* in 
use among illiterate and superstitious na- 
tions. 


WATER-OU'ZEL, a. [water and ousel] A 
fowl of the genus Sturauz. Limueus. 

The water-owiel is the Tarim ductus of 
Latham. EAEncyc. 

WATER-P'ARSNEP, n. [water and part- 
ftep.l A plant of the genus Siam. Lee. 

WATER-P6A, n. A species of grass, the 
Poo aquatica. Cyc. 

WATER-POISE, i. t ai i. [water and 

An instrument for examining the purity of 
water. 

WATER-POT, n. [water and pot.] A ves- 
sel for holding or conveying water, or for 
sprinkling water on doth in bleaching, or 
on plants, &c. 

WATER-PROOF, a. [water and proof.] 
Impervious to water; so firm ana com- 
pact as not to admit water ; as, water-proof 
cloth, lether or felt 

WATER-RAD'iSH, n. [water and radifh.] 

A species of v^ter-cresses. Johnson. 

Water-cress, a species of Sisymbrium. 

Lee. 

WATER-RAIL, n. [water and rad.] A fowl 
of the genus Rallus. 

WATER-RAT, n. [water and rat.] AnW- 
mal of the genus Mus, which lives in the 
banks of streams or lakes. 

WATEll-ROCKET, ». [water and rocket .] 

1 . A species of water-cresses. Johnson. 

2. A kind of fire-work to be discharged in 
the water. 

W ATER-ROT, r. /. [water and rot.] To rot 
by steeping in water; as, to water-rot hemp 
or flax. 

WATER- ROTTED, pp. Rotted by being 
steeped in water. 

WATERtROTTING, ppr. Rotting in wa- 
ter. 

WATER-SAIL, n. [water and sail.] A 
small sail used under a studding sail or 
driver boom. Mar. Diet. 

WATER-SAPPHIRE, n. [water and sap- 
phire.] A kind of blue precious stono. 

WATER-SHOOT, n. [water and shoot.] A 
sprig or shoot from the root or stock of a 
tree. [Local. 1 

WATER-SNAKE, ». [water and snake.] A 
snake that frequents the water. 

WATER-SOAK, v. t. [water and soak.] To 
soak or fill the intersticevwith water. 

WATER-SOAKED, pp Soaked orliaving 
its interstices filled with water ; as, water- 
soaked wood ; u water-soaked hat 

WATER-SOLDIER, a. A plant of the ge- 
nus Stratiotes. Cyc. 

WATER-SPANIEL, n. [water andqumis/.] 
A dog so called. Sidney. 

WATER-SPOUT, «. [water and spout 1 At 
see, a vertical column of water, raised from 
the surface of the tea and driven ftiriously 
by the wind. Mar. Diet. 

WATER-TABLE, n. [water and table.] In 
architecture, a ledge in the wall of a build- 
ing, about eighteen or twenty inches from 1 
the ground. 

WATER-TATH, n. In England, a species , 
of coarse grass growing in wet grounds, 
and supposed to oe injurious to sheep? 

Cyc. 

W ATER-THERMOM'ETER, n. An in- 
strument for ascertaining the precise de- 
gree of cold at which water ceases to be 
condensed. Cyc. 


WATER-TIGHT, a. [water tod tight.] So 
tight as not to admit water. 
WATER-TRE'FOIL, n. A plant Mortimer. 
WATER-VIOLET, n. [water and violtC] 
A plant of the genus Hottonia 

Miller. Lee. 

WATER-WAY, a. [water and «Poy.j In a 
skip’s deck, a piece of timber, forming a 
channel for conducting water to the scup- 
pers. 

WATER-WHEEL, a. [water and wheel] 

1. A wheel moved by water. 

2. An engine for raising water from a deep 
well. 

WATER-WILLOW, it. [water and willow.] 
A plant. [L. lynmachta.] Ainsworth. 
W A TER- WITH, n. [water and wiM.] A 
plant Derham. 

WATER-WORK, n. [water and work.] 
Water-works are hydraulic machines or 
engines, particularly such as form artifi- 
cial fountains, spouts and the like. 
WATER-WORT, n. A plant of the genua 
Elatine. Lee. 

WATER, v. t. wau' ter. To irrigate; to over- 
flow with water, or to wet with water; ae, 
to water land. Showers water the earth. 

2. To supply with water. The hilly lands 
of New England are remarkably well 
watered with rivers and rivulets. 

3. To supply with water for drink ; as, to 
water cattle and horses. 

4. To diversify; to wet and calender; to 
give a wavy appearance to ; as, to water 
silk. 

WATER, c. i. wav! ter. To shed water or 
liauid matter. His eyes began to water. 

2. To get or take in water. The ship put 
into port to water. 

The mouth waters, a phrase denoting that a 
person has a longing desire. 
WATERAGE, n. Money paid for transpor- 
tation by water. 

WATERED, pp. Overspread or sprinkled 
with water ; made wet ; supplied with 
water; made lustrous by being wet and 
calendered. 

WATERER, n. One who waters. Carew. 
WATERINESS, n. [from watery.] Mois- 
ture ; humidify ; a state of abounding with 
wRter. Arbuthnot 

WATERING, ppr. Overflowing; sprink- 
ling or wetting with water; supplying 
with water; giving water for drink ; giving 
a wavy appearance to. 

WATERING, n. The act of overflowing 
or sprinkling with water ; the act of sup 
plying with water for drink or other pur 
poses ; the act of wetting and calendering 
for giving luster to, as cloth. 

2. The place Where water is supplied. 
WATERING-PLACE, n. A place to which 
people resort for mineral water, or for the 
use of water in some way or other. 
WATERING-TROUGH, n. A trough ir 
which cattle and horses drink. 
WATERISH, a. Resembling water ; thin 
as a liquor. Dryden 

2. Moist; somewhat watery; as, wateris) 
land. Hale 

WATERISHNESS, n. Thinness, as of i 
liquor ; resemblance to water. 

Waterislmsss, which is like die seroslfy o 
our blood. Flayer 
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WATERLESS, a. Dsstitsto of water. 

MifM* 

WATERY, a. Busamhlfag water; Am <m 
transparent, m a liquid; mt, w aierykamcn. 

Tht eAlj tmi watery ports ofths afestnt. 

J rbath e wt . 

2. Tutelar; Insipid ; vapid ; ^Udw ; as, 

wotefy turnep*. Phtlipt. 

3. Wet; abounding with water; as, watery 

land ; votary eyes. Prior. 

4. Pertaining to water; aa, tbewotar^god. 

5. Confuting of water ; aa, a votary deaert, 

Afittoa. 

WATTLE, a, [Sax. panel, a twig; allied 
perhapa to «mm#, L. wti#,- that is, a shoot] 

1. Properly, a twig or flexible rod; ana 
hence, a hurdle. 

2. The fleahy excrescence that growa under 

the throat of a cock or turkey, or a like 
substance on a fish. Cyc. Walton, 

3. A rod laid on a roof to support the 
thatch. 

WATTLE, v. t . To bind with twigs. 

2. To twist or interweave twigs one with 
another ; to plat ; to form a kind of net- 
work with flexible branches ; aa, to wattle 
a hedge. Mortimer. 

WATTLED, pp. Bound or interwoven with 
twigs. 

WATTLING, 

twigs. 

WAUL, e. i. To cry, as a cat. 

WAUL'ING, ppr. Ciying, as a cat 


ppr. Interweaving with 


WAVE, n. [Sax peg, pvur, a wave, a way; 
both the same word, and both coinciding 
with the root of wag, wagon, vacillate, 
weigh, fire. The sense is, a going, a moving, 
appropriately a moving one way and the 
other; G. woge; Sw. tag; Ir. buaice.] 

1. A moving swell or volume of water; 
usually, a swell raised and driven by wind. 
A pebble thrown into still water produces 
wavet, which form concentric circles, re- 
ceding from the point where the pebble 
fell. But waves are generally raised and 
driven by wind, and the word comprehends 
any moving swell on the surface of water, 
from the smallest ripple to the billows of a 
tempest. 

The wave behind impels the wave jpfore. 

• Pope. 

2. Unevenness ; inequality of surface. 

Newton. 

3. The line or streak of luster on cloth wa- 
tered and calendered. 

WAVE, e. i. [Sax. papian; probably a cor- 
rupt orthography. J 

1. To play loosely ; to move like a wave, 

one way and the other; to float; to un- 
dulate. • 

His purple robes wav'd careless to the wind. 

Trumbull. 

2. To be moved, as a signal B. Joneon . 

3. To fluctuate; to waver; to be in on un- 
settled state [Ofa.] • 

WAVE, e. t. [See Wooer.] To rate Into m- i 
equalities of surface. Shot, 

2. To move one way and the other f to [ 

brandish ; as, to want the hand ; to Kw*j 
a sword. Milton. Dryden. 

3. To waft; to remove any thing flooring. 


WAVE, e. jL^Nj ocm. w oyy er , to woo# or 




waived ; weft, wetfe, 


4. To beckon ; to direct by a waft or 
waving motion. “ Shot. 


1. To put of; to east off; to cast away; to 
reject ; as, to wee# goods stolen ; usually 
written warn, 

2. To quit ; to depart from. 

He resolved not to wave his way. WoUea. 

3. To put off; to put aside for the present, 
or to omit to pursue; as, to awe# a mo- 
tion. He offered to woo# the subject. [TAu 
is the tuna l eras#.] 

4. To relinquish as a right, date or privi- 
lege. 

[As the substantive is waff, the ortho- 
|raj>h^ of the verb should be w ’ 

WATEd] pp. Movod one way and the 
other ; brandished. 

2. Put off; omitted. 

3. a. In heraldry, indented. 

4. Variegated in luster ; as, soared silk. 

5. In hot a eg, undate ; filing and falling in 
waves on the margin, as a leaf. A*#. 

WATELESS, a. Free from waves ; undis- 
turbed , unagitated; as, the wavelet* sea. 
Satellite, n. [from Wavl, the dis- 
coverer.] 

A mineral, a phosphate or sub-phosphate of 
alumin ; commonly found in crystals, which 
usually adhere and radiate, forming he- 
mispherical or globular concretions, from 
a verv small sixe to an inch in diameter. 
The form of the crystal is usually that of 
a rhombic prism with dihedral term m a- 
tion* Pkilhvt 

WAVK-LOAF, a. [ wave and loaf.] A loaf j 
for a wave-oflbring. 

WA VE-OFFERING, n. An offering made 
with waving towards the four cardinal 
points. Numb, xviii. 

WA'VER, v. i. [Sax papan ; Dan. *r sever, 
from vtrver, to weave, that is, to move one 
way and the other.] 

1. To play or move to and fro; to move 

one way and the other. Boyle. 

2. To fluctuate ; to be unsettled to opinion ; 
to vacillate; to be undetermined; as, to 
waver in opinion ; to waver in frith. 

Let u« hold fist the profession of our frith 
without wavering. Heb. x. 

3. To totteu; to reel; to be to danger of] 

/ailing. Ifofyday 

WA'VER, n. A name given to a sapling or 
young timber tree to England. [ Local.] 
WA'VERER, n. One who wavers; one 
who is unsettled to doctrine, faith or 
opinion. 

WA'VKRING, ppr. or a. Fluctuating , be- 
ing in doubt ; undetermined. 
WA'VERINGNESS, a. State or quality of 
being wavering. Mouniagut. 

WAVE-SUBJECT'ED, a. Subtet to be 
overflowed. Goldsmith, 

WA'VE-WORN, a. {wave and worn.] Worn 
fay the waves. 

The (hors tbst o'er Ms wave-worn basis 
bow'd. Shat, 

WAIVING, ppr. Moving as a wave ; play- 
ing to and fro ; brandishing. 

WATY.o. [from wave.] Rising or swelling 
In wave#; full of waves; as, the warp sea. 


2. Playing to and fro; 


way 

Let tor glad valleys smite with moymn* 
Prior. 

3. Undulating on the border or on the sue- 
free; a botanical tue. 

Warn* or Ware, for Wave* £JVtotf fettM.] 

WAX, n* [Sox. pmx, pex; G. smwC/^D. 
watch i Sw. van; Ruse, vakea; L. vittme, 
vieevm.] 

1 . A thick, viscid, tenacious substance, col- 
lected by bees, or excreted from their 
bodies, and employed In the construction 
of their cells; usually called bees' — 
Its native color is yellow, but it ii 
ed for candles, fire. 

2. A thick tenacious suhstanco excreted to 
the ear, 

3. A substance secreted by certain plants, 
forming a silvery powder on the leaves and 
fruit, as in the wax-palm and wax-myrtle. 

Cyc. 

4. A substance found on the hinder legs of 
bees, which is supposed to be their food. 

5. A substance used in sealing letters; 

called sealing-wax, or Spanish wax. This 
Is a composition of gum-luoca and resin, 
colored with some pigment. Cyc. 

C. A thick substance used by shoemakers 
for rubbingtheir thread. 

WAX, c. *. To smear or rub with wax ; as, 
to wan a thread or a table. 

WAX,'r« i pret, waxed; pp. waxed or toateen. 
[Sax', peaxan; G. wacheen ; Sw. oana ; 
allied probably to L. augeo, auxi, Gr. 
«•£», and «*{».] 

1 To increase in size ; to grow ; to become 
larger; aa, the waxing and the waning 
moon. Hak twill. 

2. To pass from one state to another ; to 
become; as, to wax strong; to wax warm 
or cold; to wax feeble; to wax hot; to 
wax old ; to wax worse and worse. 

Scripture. 

W AX -BILL, it. A bird, a species of Loxia. 
WAX'-CANDLE, n. [wax and candle.] A 
candle made of wax. 

WAX'-CiiANDLER,i«. [swwoudcAon&er.] 

A maker of wax candies. 

WAX'ED, pp. Smeared or rubbed with 
wax. 

WAX'EN, a. Made of wax ; as, waxen cells. 

• Milton. 

WAX'ING, ppr. Growing, increasing, ‘be- 
coming ; smearing with wax. 

WAX'ING, n. in ekimutry, the preparation 
of any matter to render it flt for melting ; 
also, the process of stopping out colors In 
calico-minting. Cyc. 

WAX-MYRTLE, *. The baybsrry, or My- 
rica ctriftra, a shrub of North America, 
the berries of which are covered with a 
greenish wax, called myrtle wax, or bay* 
berry tallow. Bigelow. 

WAX“l**ALM, n. A species of pehn, the 
Ctroxylon andicola, a native of the Andes, 
the stem of which is covered with a secre- 
tion, consisting of two thirds recto and one 
third wax. Cyc. 

WAX-WORK, a. Figures formed of wax, 
/p imitation of real beings. 

WAX'Y, a. Soft like wax; resembling wax; 


WAY, a. [Sax. jm&trfg; Q.kU.mg; Dan. 
oej; Sw .tig; L. kit. via; Fr. vole; coto- 
5T2 
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aiding in origin with wag, weigh, wagon, 

laterally, a pawing; hence, a pasta go ; 
the place of pawing ; hence, a road of any 
kina ; a highway ; a private road ; a lane ; 
a street ; any place for the pawing of men, 
cattle or outer animals ; a word of very 
comprehensive signification. 

2. Length of space; as, a great way ; a 
little way. 

3. Course; direction of motion or travel. 
What way did he take ? Which tray shall 
1 go? Keep in the troy of truth and know- 
ledge. 

Mark what way I make. Rhak. 

4. Passage; room for passing. Make way 
for the jury. 

5. Course, or regular course. 

And let eternal justice take the way. 

Dryden. 

6. Tendency to any meaning or act 
There b nothing in the words that sounds 

that way. Attrrbury 

7. Sphere of observation. 

The general officers and the public ministers 
that fell in my way — Temple. 

8. Manner of doing any thing; method; 
means of doing. Seek the best way of 
learning, and pursue it 

By noble wayt we conquest will prepare. 

Dryden. 

9. Method; scheme of management 
What impious wayt my wishes took. Prior. 

10. Manner of thinking or behavior ; par- 
ticular turn of opinion ; determination or 
humor. Let him havo his way, when 
that will not injure him, or any other per- 
son. But multitudes of children are ruin- 
ed by being permitted to have their way. 

11. Manner; mode. In no way does this 
matter belong to me. We admire a per- 
son’s way of expressing his ideas. 

12. Method ; manner of practice. Find, if 
you can, the easiest way to live. 

Having lost the way of nobleness. Sidney 

13. Method or plan of life and conduct. In- 
struct your children in the right way. 

Her wayt are wayt of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace. Prov. ill. 

All flesh had corrupted his way. Oen. vU 

1 4. Course ; process of things, good or bod. 
Things are ui a prosperous way. 

15. Right 'method to act or know. 

We are quite out of the way. Locke. 

16. General scheme of acting. 

Men who go out of the way to hint free 
things, mutt be guilty of absurdity or rudeness. 

Clarissa. 

1 7. Wave, plur. the timbers on which a ship 
is lanchea. 

To make way, to give room for pawing; or 
to make a vacancy. 

To give way, to recede : to make room ; or 
to yield; to concede the place or opinion 
to another. 

To make one's way, to advance in life by 
efforts ; to advance successfully. 

By the way, en passant, as we proceed ; a 
phrase introducing something in discourse, 
not immediately connected with the sub- 
ject. 

Togo one's way, or to corns one's way, to go 
or come along. Shah. 

To go the way of all the earth, to die. 

In the way , a phrase noting obstruction. 
What is there w» the way of your success? 


In Scripture, the ways of God, we his pro- 
vidential government, or his works. Korn, 
xi. Job xl. 

Way and ways are used in certain phrases, 
in the sense of wise. He is no ways a 
match for hit antagonist 
’TU no way the interest even of the priest- 
hood. Pope. 

To be under way, in seamen s language, to 
be in motion, as when a ship begins to 
move. So a ship is said to have head-way, 
when she moves forward in her course, 
and stem-way, when she is driven astern. 
She is said also to gather way, or to lose 
way. Lee-way is a movement of a ship 
aside of her course, or to the leeward. 

Milky way, in astronomy, the galaxy; a broad 
luminous belt or space in the heavens, sup- 
posed to be occasioned by the blended light 
of an immense number of stars. By means 
of a telescope of uncommon magnifying 
powers, Dr. Hcrschel has been able to as- 
certain this fad, by distinguishing the 
stars. 

Covert way , in fortification, a passage cover- 
ed from the enemy’s fire. 

Ways and means, in legislation, means for 
raising money ; resources for revenue. 

Waygoing crop, among formers, is the crop 
which is taken from the ground the year 
the tenant leaves the farm. [England?] 

Cyc. 

WAT-BRE AD, n. A name given to the herb 
plantain ( plantago ) [Local.] Cyc. 

WATFARER, n. [way and fare, Sax. pa- 
jian, to go.] A traveler ; a passenger. 

Carew. 

WATFARING, a. £supra.] Traveling, 
passing ; being on a journey. Judges xix. 

WATFARING-TREE, n. A shrub, a spe- 
cies of Viburnum. Cyc. 

WAYLA'ID, pp. Watched in the way 
[See Waylay. J 

W AYLA'Y, v. t. [way and lay.] To watch 
insidiously in the way, with a view to 
seize, rob or slay; to beset in ambush; 
as, to waylay a traveler. Milton. Dryden. 

[/» thu word there is little difference of 
accent.] 

WAYLA'YER, n. One who waits for an- 
other in ambush, with a view to seize, rob 
or slay him 

WAT-LEAVE, n. A provincial tern* for 
the ground purchased for a wagon-way 
between coal-pits and a river. [Local.] 

Cyc. 

WA'YLESS, a. Having no road or path; 
patlilesi; trackless. Drayton. 

WAT-MAKER, n. One vho makes a way; 
a precursor. Bacon. 

WA'Y-M' ARK, n. [way and mar*.] A mark 
to guide in traveling. Jer. xxxi. 

W ATM ENT, v.L [Sax. pa, woe.] To la- 
ment* [Not in use. ] Spenser. 

WAT-PANE, n. A slip left for cartage in 
watered land. [Locsi.] Cyc. 

WA'Y-THISTLE, «. A troublesome plant 
or perennial weed. Cyc. 

WATWARD, a. [way and ward.] Frow- 
ard, peevish; perverse; liking his own 1 
wav. 

Wayward beauty doth not fancy move, 
v Fairfax. 

WAT WARDEN, *. in local usage, the 
surveyor of a road. Eng. 


| WATWARDLY, ado. FrowardJ*; 


ver*ely> ovoMy. 

WATW ARDNESS, n. Frowardneae; pet- 
verseneee. Wotton. 

WAT -WISER, n. An instrument for mea- 
suring the distance which one has traveled 
on the road ; called also perambulator, and 
podometer, or pedometer. Cyc. 

WATWODE, \ it. In the Ottoman empire, 
WA'IWODE, / the governor of a email 
town or province, which not forming a 
paehawlic, is the appendage of some great 
officer; also, a mussulman charged with 
the collection of taxes, or with the police 
of a place. 

2. In Poland, the governor of a province. 

Cyc. 

WATWODESHIP, n. The province or ju- 
risdiction of a waywode. Eton. 

WE, pron. plur. of /; or rather a different 
word, denoting the person speaking and 
another or others with him. I and John, 
the speaker calls we, or I and John and 
Thomas ; or I and many others. In the 
objective case, us. 

We is used to express men in general, 
including the speaker. 

Vice seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure,* then pity, then embrace. 

Pope. 

WEAK, a. [Sax. paac, pace ; G. weich, 
schwach ; D. xwak , Dan. veeg, vet g ; Sw. 
vek. The primary sense of the root is to 
yield, fail, give way, recede, or to be soft.] 

1. Having little physical strength ; feeble. 
Children are born weak; meu are render- 
ed weak by disease. 

2. Infirm ; not healthy ; as, a weak con- 
stitution. 

3. Not able to bear a great weight; as, a 
weak bridge ; weak timber. 

4. Not strong , not compact ; easily broken ; 
os, a weak ship ; a weak rope. 

5. Not able to resist a violent attack ; as, a 
weak fortress. 

6. Soft ; pliant ; not stiff. 

7. Low ; small ; feeble ; as, a weak voice. 

8. Feeble of mind ; wanting spirit; wanting 
vigor of understanding ; as, a weak prince ; 
a weak magistrate. 

Te think every thing disputable, b a proof 
of a li'tak fnind and captious temper. Beattie. 
0. Not much impregnated with ingredients, 
or with things that excite action, or with 
stimulating and nourishing substances ; as, 
weak brotu; weak tea; weak toddy; a 
weak solution ; a weak decoction. 

10. Not politically powerful; as, a weak na- 
tion or state. 

11. Not having force of authority or energy ; 
as, a weak government. 

12. Not having moral force or power to con- 
vince ; not well supported by truth or rea- 
son ; as, a weak argument. 

13. Not well supported by argument; as, 
"weak reasoning. 

14. Unfortified ; accessible; impressible; 
as, the weak side of a person. 

15. Not having foil conviction or confidence ; 
as, weak in faith. 

16. Weak land is land of a light thin eeil. 

i I believe never used kt New England.] Cyc. 
IAK, v. L To make weak. [Not used.] 
WEAK, v. i. Tobeoome weak. [Not used.] 
d a n cer. 
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WEAKEN, «. 1 wh [go. 

tagufeh, to vacillate.] 

1. IS lessen the strength or to deprive 
of strength; to debilitate ; to enfeeble ; as, 
to waken the body ; to weaken the mind 
to weaken the bends of the magistrate ; tc 
wtaien the force of an objection or an ar- 
gument 

2. To reduce in eteength or apirzt; m, to 
weaken tea; to weaken any solution or do- 


WEAKENED, pp. Debilttated; enfeebled 
reduced in strength. 

WE'AKENER, n. He or that which weak- 
ens. 

WEAKENING, ppr. Debilitating; enfee- 
bling; reducing the strength or rigor of 
any thing. 

2. a. H aving the quality of reducing strength, 
WE'AK-HE'ARTED, a. Haring little cour- 
age; dispirited. 

WEAKLING, n. A feeble creature. Skak 
WEAKLY, ade. Feebly; with little physi- 
cal strength ; fiuntly ; not forcibly ; as, a 
fortress weakly defended. 

2. With want of efficacy. 

Was plighted faith ao weakly seal’d above t 

• Dryden. 

3. With feebleness of mind or intellect ; in 
discretely; injuriously. 

Beneath pretended justice weakly fall. 

Dryden , 

4. Timorously ; with little courage or forti- 
tude. 

WE'AKLY, a. Not strong of constitution , 
infirm ; as, a weakly woman ; a man of a 
weakly constitution. . Raleigh , 

WEAKNESS, ». Want of physical strength; 
want of force or vigor ; feebleness ; as, the 
weakneu of a child ; the weakneu of an 
invalid ; the weakneu of a wall or bridge, 
or of thread or cordage. 

2. Want of sprightliness. 

Soft without weakneu / without glaring, gay. 

Pope . 

3. Want of steadiness. 

By such a review, we shall discern and 
strengthen our weakneeeu. Rogers. 

4. Infirmity; unhealthiness ; as, weakness 

of constitution. Tqnple. 

3. Want of moral force or effectrapon the 
mind; as, the weakneu of evidence ; the 
weakness of arguments. 

6. Want of judgment ; feebleness of mind ; 
foolishness. 

All wickedness is weakneu. Milton. 

7. Defect; failing; fault, withaphtruL 
Many take pleasure in spreading abroad the 

weaknesses of an exalted character. Spectator. 
WE'AKSIDE, a. [weak a%d side.'] Foible ; 

deficience, failing; infirmity. Temple. 
WEAL, a. [Sax. pela; G. wohl; Dan. vel; 
from the same root as s veil, 8w. oil ; L. 
ealeo, to be strong, t ommil, Us prevail. The 
primary sense of weed is strength, sound- 
ness, from die sense of straining, stretch- 


ia^or advancing.]^ 


i sound state of a person or thing ; a 
state which is prosperous, or at least not 
unfortunate, not declining; prosperity; 
happinees. 

As we love the aseefef ear souls sad bodies. 


The steel or we fas fees is plac'd Milton. 


8o we say, tite public went, the general 
weal, the awal of the nation or state. 

B. TramML 

2. Republic; state; public interest [But 
we now use co mm on w ealth, in the sense of J 
state.] 

WEAL, a. The marie of a stripe. [See 
WsUe.] 

Weald, wald, wall, wold, hi Saxon and other 
Teutonic dialects, signifies a wood or fo- 
rest It is found in names, as in Watt-hum, 
wood-house; corruptly pronounced Wal- 
tham. 

WE'ALSMAN,a. [weal and aunt] A name 
riven sneeringly to a politician. Skak. 
WEALTH, a. welth. [from weal; Sax. pel* 
eja, pelja, rich.] Prosperity; external 
happiness. [06s.] 

2. Riches; huge possessions of money, 
goods or land ; that abundanoe of worldly 
estate which exceeds the estate of the 
greater part of the community ; affiuenco; 
opulence. 

Each dsy new wealth without their care pro- 
vides. Dryden. 

WEALTH'ILY, adv. Richly. Skak. 

WfeALTH'INESS.n, Stateof being wealthy; 
richness. 

WEALTHT, a. Rich; having large pos- 
sessions in lands, goods, money or secu- 
rities, or bilge? than the generality of men , 
opulent; affluent. As wealth is a compa- 
rative thing, a man may be wealthy in one 

E lace, and not so in another. A man may 
e deemed wealthy in a village, who would 
not be so considered in l^inaon. 

WEAN, v. t. [Sax. ponan, j**j arnan, to ac- 
custom ; from the root of kwh, wont ; je- 
jmnian, to delay ; D we nan, afwenoa ; G. 
en twohnen; Sw. eotya. See front.] 

1. To accuatom and reconcile, aa a child or 
othet youn^ animal, to a want or depriva- 


tion of the breast. 

And the child grew, and was weaned. 

Osn. xxL 

2. To detach nr alienate, as the affections, 
fVom any object of desire ; to reconcile to 
the want or loss of any thing ; as, to wean 
the heart from temporal enjoyments. 
WE'ANEI), pp. Accustomed or reconciled 
to the want of the breast or other object of I 
desire. m 

WE'ANEL, V A child or other animal 
WEANLING,/ newly weaned. MtUon. 
WE'ANING, ppr. Accustoming or recun- 
cihng, bs a young child or otiwr animal, to 
a want of the breast ; reconciling to the 
want of any object of desire. 

WEAPON, n. wep'n. [Sax. j»pn, pepn ; D. 
dc G. wapen; Dnn.oaaben , Sw. vapen. This 
word seems to be from some root signify- 
ing to strike, L. vuyulo, our vulgar whop, 

1. Any Instrument of offense; anything 
used or designed to be used in destroying 
or annoying an enemy. The weapons of 
rude nations are dubs, stones and bows | 
and arrows. Modern weapons of war are 
swords, muskets, pistols, cannon and the 

•like. 

2. An instrument for conteet, or for com- 
bating enemies. 

The weapons of our warfare are not earns!. 

3 Cor. x. 

9. An instrument of defense. 


Wfc A 

4. r«y owe, fa hot ao m, o n u s ; Aor^pricMy 
and stings, withwWoh plants sswlbntiab- 
ed for defense ; ca mn o rotod aWHfi ths 
fuleres by Limumm. Motif** 

WE A PON ED, a. wepfnd. Artnod; ftxrwkh- 
ed with weapons or arms ; equ ipg s d ^^ 

WEAPONLESS, a. Unarmed; haSnTao 
weapon. Muto** 

WEAPON-SALVE, «. [weapon and -he.] 
A salve which was supposed to cure the 
wound, by being applied to the weapon 
that made it. [06*.j Boyle. 

WEAR, v. t, pret. wore; pp. worn. [W. 
pwariate, to spend or coneome ; Sax. ja- 
pan, penian, to carry, to wear, as anna or 
clothes.] 

1. To waste or impair by rubbing or attri- 
tion ; to lesson or diminish by time, use or 
instruments. A current air water often 
wears a ohannel in limestone, 

2. To carry appendant to the body, as 
clothes or weapons ; as, to wear a coat o* 
a robe ; to wear a sword; to wear a crown. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she 
wore. Pope. 

3. To have or exhibit an appearance; to 
bear; as, she wears a smile on her counte- 
nance 

4. To affect by degrees. 

Trials wear us iu^o a liking of what possibly, 
in the first essay, displeased us. Leeks. 

To wear away, to consume : to hnpair, di- 
minish or destroy by gradual attrition or 
decay. Dryden. 

To wear off, to diminish by attrition or slow 
decay. South. 

To wear out, to consume, to render useless 
by attrition or decay ; as, to wear out a 
coat or a book. 

2. To consume tediously; as, to wear oat 

life in idle projects. „ 

3. To harass , to tire. 

He shall wear out the selnte of the Most 
High. Dan. vll. 

4. To waste the strength of; as, an old man 
worn oat in the service of his country. 

WEAK, r. i. To be wasted ; to be diminish- 
ed by attrition, by nae, or by time. 

Thou wilt surely wear away. Exod. xvill, 

2. To be tediously spent. 

Thu* wore out night. • Milton. 

3. To be consumed by slow degrees. It'is 
better to wear out, titan to rust out 

To wear off, to pass away by degrees. The 
follies ofyouth wear off with age. 

WEAR, w. The act of wearing: diminu- 
tion by friction ; as, the wear and tear of a 
garment. 

2. The thing worn. 

WEAR, n. [Bax. jmp, pop: from the root 
of pepian, to hold, defend, protect; D. 
waaren or weeren ; often written infer. Bee 
Warren and Guard.] 

.1. A dam in a river to stop and raise the 
water, for conducting it to a mill, or for 
taking fish. 

2. An Instrument or kind of basket work for 
catching fish. 

WKftJtABLK, a. That ean ho worn. Swift. 
WEARD, Sax. a warden, tft nemos, de- 
notes watchfulness or care; but it must not 
be confounded with ward; in toward. 
WEARER, n. [from wear.] One who wears 
4 
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WEA 


TEA 


or oarriea as appendant to the body; aa, 
the wearer of a cloke, a aword or a crown. 

2. That which wastes or diminishes. 
WE'ARIED, pp. Tired; fatigued. 
WEARINESS, ». [from weary.] The state 
of being weary or tired; that lassitude or 
exhaustion of strength which is induced by 
labor; fatigue. 

With weariness and wine oppress’d. Dryden, 
2. Lassitude; uneasiness proceeding from 
continued waiting, disappointed expecta- 
tion or exhausted^ patience, or from other 
cause. 

WEARING, ppr. Bearing on or appendant 
to the person; diminishing by metion; 
consuming. 

2 . a. Denoting what is worn ; as, wearing 
apparel. 

WEARING, n. Clothes; garments. [Oba] 

Shok. 

WEARISH, a. Boggy ; wateiy. [Not in 
usej 

2. Weak; washy. [Not in use.] Carew 
WEARISOME, a. [from weary.] Causing 
weariness; tiresome; tedious; fatiguing; 
as, a wearisome march ; a wearisome day’s 
work. 

Wearisome nights are appointed unto me. 

Job vii. 

WEARISOMELY, adv. Tediously; so as 
to cause weariness. Raleigh. 

WEA III SOMENESS, n. The quality of 
exhausting strength or patience; tire- 
someness; tediousness; as, the wearsome- 
ness of toil, or of waiting long in anxious 
expectation. 

WE'ARY, a. [Sax. pejuj, allied perhaps to 
wear.] 

1. Having the strength much exhausted by 
toil or violont exertion ; tired ; fatigued. 

[It should be observed however that 
this word expresses less than tired, parti- 
cularly when applied to a beast ; as, a tired 
horse It is followed by of, before the 
cause of fatigue ; at, to be weary of march- 
ing ; to be weary of reaping ; to be weary 
of study.] 

2. Having the patience exhausted, or the 
mind yielding to discouragement. He was 
toeary of asking for redress. 

3. Causing weariness; tiresome; as, a 
weary Way ; a weary life. Spenathr. Shak. 

WE'ARY, v. t. [from the adjective.] To re- 
duce or exhaust the physical strength of 
the body; to tire; tomtigue; aa, to weary 
one’s self with labor or travelling. 

The people shall weary themselves for very 
vanity. Hah. li. 

2 To make impatient of continuance. , 
I stay too long by thee ; I weary thee. Shak. 
3. To harass by any thing irksome ; as, to 
be wearied of waiting for the arrival of the 
post 

7 o weary out, to subdue or exhaust by fa- 
tigue. 

WE'ASAND, 1 ii. > as z. [Sax. payenb, pte- 
WE'SAND, / yenh; perhaps from the 
root of wheeze, and Goth, ond, Dan. aande, 
breath.] 

The windpipe or trachea ; the canal through 
which air passes to and from the luiftrs. 
WEASEL, In. « as z. [Sax. peyle; Dan. 
WEE'SEL, / vesel ; G. wiesel; D. weetel. 
I know not the meaning of this name. In j 
G. wieee is a meadow.] 


A small animal of the getus Mustek, which 
lives under the roots of trees, or in other 
holes, and feeds on small birds, but par- 
ticularly on mice. A weasel that frequents 
hams and corn-houses, frees them from 
rats and mice, and is sometimes deemed 
a very useful inmate. 

WEASEL-COOT, n. The red headed 
smew or M erg us minutue. Cye. 

WEATHER, ». weth'er. [Sax. pebep, peebep 
orpejiep, G. wetter ; D. weder or weer; 
Dan. vejr; Sw. older; Sans, widara, a 
storm. The primary sense of this word 
is air, wind or atmosphere ; probably the 
Gr. whence ether.] Properly, the 
air; hence, 

[ 1. The state of the air or atmosphere with 
respect to heat or cold, wetness or dryness, 
calm or storm, clearness or cloudiness, and 
the like , as, warm weather , col i weather; 
wet weather, dry weather; calm weather; 
tempestuous wqathcr ; fair weather; cloudy 
weather; hazy weather, and the like. 

2. Change of the state of the air. Bacon. 

3. Storm; tempest. Dryden. 

[These last significations are not now in use, 

unless by a poetic license.] 4 

Stress of weather, violent winds; force of 
tempests. 

WEATHER, v. t. weth'er. To air; to ex- 
pose to the air. [Rarely used.] 

Spenser. Tusser 

2. In seamen's language, to sail to the wind- 
ward of something else; as, to weather a 
cape; to weather another ship. As this is 
often difficult, hence, 

3. To pass with difficulty. Hale. 

To weather a point, to gain or accomplish it 

against opposition. Addison. 

To weather out, to endure ; to hold out to the 
end ; as, to weather out a storm. Addison. 
Weather is used with several words, either 
as an adjective, or as forming part of a 
compound word. 

WEATH'ER-BEATEN, a. [weather and 
beaten.] 

Beaten or harassed by the weather. 

Milton. Dryden 
WEATH'ER-BIT, n. A turn of the cable 
about the end of the windlass, without the 
kmght-liendR. Cyc. 

WEATH'ER-BoARD, n. t That side of a 
Bliip which 18 towards the wind; thef wind- 
ward side So m other words, weather 
signifies towards the wind or windward ; 
as, inweaMer-bow, wcather-hracot, weather- 
gage, awifAer-lifts, trertfAer-quarter, wca- 
fAer-shrouds, weather- side, -shore, 

&c. 

WEATH'ER-BOARDING, n. The act of 
nailing up boards against a wall ; or the 
hoards themselves. Cyc. 

WEATH'ER-BOAllDS, « Pieces of plank 
plated in the ports of a ship, when laid up 
in ordinary. Mar. Diet. 

WEATH'ER-CLOTHS, n. Long pieces of 
canvas or tarpaulin# used to preserve the 
hammocks from injury by the weather 
when stowed, or to defend persons from 
the wind and spray. Mar. Diet. 

WEATH'ER-€OCK, *. [weather and eocA.l 
1. Something in the shape of a rock placed 
L on the top of a spire, which by tumiug, 
shows the direction of the wind, a vane, 

I or weather-vane. 


2. Any thing or person that turns ettfly and 
frequently; a fickle, inconstant person. 

Dryden. 

WEATH'ER-DRIVEN, a. [weather and 
driven.] 

Driven by winds or storms; forced by stress 
of weather. Carew. 

WEATH'ER-FEND, v.t. [weather sad fend.] 
To shelter. 

WEATH'ER-GAGE,». [weather and pane.] 
Something that shows the weather. Qu. 

Hudibras. 

A ship is said to have the weather-gage of 
another, when ahe is at the windward of her. 
WEATH'ER-GLASS,n.[u>ea/Aer and jfejt.j 
An instrument to indicate the state of the 
atmosphere. This word includes the ba- 
rometer, thermometer, hygrometer, ma- 
nometer, and anemometer. Cue. 

WEATH'ER-HELM, «. [waiAsrandAsfo.] 
A ship is said to carry a weather-helm, 
when Bhe is inclined to come too near the 
wind. Mar. Diet. 

WEATH'ERMOST, «. [weather and most.] 
Being farthest to the windward. 
WEATH'ER-PROOF, «. [weather and 
proof.] Proof against Tough weather. 
WEATH'ER-RoLL, ». [weather and roll.] 
The roll of a ship to the windward ; op- 
posed to lee-lurch. 

WEATH'ER-SPY, a. [weather end spy.] A 
star-gazer ; one that foretells the weather. 
[Little used ] Donne. 

WEATH'ER-TIDE, n. [weather and tide.] 
The tide which sets against the lee side of 
a ship, impelling her to the windward. 

Mar. Diet. 

WEATH'ER-WISE, a. [weather and wise.] 
Skilliul in foreseeing the changes or state 
of the weather. 

WEATH'EIl-WISER, «. Something that 
foreshows the weather. [JVot used.] 

Derham. 

WEATH'ERED, pp. Passed to the wind- 
ward , passed with difficulty. 
WEATHERING, ppr. Passing or sailing 
to the windward ; passing with difficulty. 
WEAVE, v. t. pret. wove ; pp. woven, wove. 
The regular form, weaved, is rarely or never 
used. [Sax. pecan; G.weben; D.weeven; 
Sqf- vafva; Dan. veever ; Pen. baftan; 
Gr. Cq*ui.] 

1. To unite threads of any kind in such a 
manner as to form cloth. This is done by 
crossing the threads by means of a shuttle. 
The inodes of weaving, and the kinds of 
texture, are various. The threads firot 
laid in length are called the warp ; those 
which cross them in the direction of the 
breadth, are called the weft or woof. 

2. To unite any«tiung flexible ; as, to weave 
twigs. 

3. To unite by intermixture or olose con- 

nection ; as, a form of religion woven into 
the civil government Addtson. 

4. To interpose; to insert 

This weaves itself perforce into my business. 

Shak. 

'WEAVE, v. L To practice weaving, to 
work with a loom. 

WEAVER, n. One whoweaves; one whose 
occupation is to weave. 

2. The common name of the genns Ptoceos, 
of several species, natives of Africa and 
the East Indies; so called because they con- 
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trtnyct carious and often pensile nett*, by 
iuferwearing twin and fibers. Ed. Etieyc. 
WAVER-FISH, a. A kind of fiah, [L. 

w wwjkM.] [See JFecoer.] Ainsworth. 
WE* A VI NO, ppr. Faming doth by inter- 
tosfore of threads 

WE'AVING, n. The act or art of forming 
doth in a loom, by die union or intertex- 
ture of thread*. 

2. The task or work to be date in making 
cloth, 

WEB, a. [Sax. peb; Sw. vuf. See Weave."] 

1. Texture of threada ; plexus , any thing 

woven. Penelope devised a web to de- 
ceive her wooers. Spenser. 

2. Locally, a piece of linen cloth. 

England. Ireland. 

3. A dusky film that forms over the eye and 
hinders the sight; suffusion. Shak. 

4. Some part of a sword. Qu. net-work of 

the handle or hilt Shak. Fairfajc. 

5. In shtp-buildmg, the thin partition on the 

inside of the rim, and between the spokes 
of a sheave. Cue. 

6. In ornithology, the membrane which 
unites the toes of many water-fowl*. 

Spider's web, a plexus of very delicate threads 
or filaments which a spider spins from its 
bowels, and which servps as a net to oatch 
flies or other insects for its food. 

Web of a coulter, is the thm sharp part. 
WEB'BED, a. [from web.] Having the toes 
united by a membrane, or web ; as, the 
webbed feet of aquatic fowls. 
WEB'-FOOTED, a. [web and foot.] Having 
webbed feet; palmiped. A goose, or duck, 
is a web-footed fowl. 

WED, v. t. [Sax. yebbtan, to covenant, to 
promise, to marry; Sw. vadja ; Dan. wi- 
der, to wager; W. gwexu ; L. vador , to give 
bail, or fitdue, a league ; probably both 
are of one family.] 

1. To marry; to take for husband or for 
wife. 

— Since the day 

1 saw thee first, and weddeu thee. MUton. 

2. To join in marriage. 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her — Milton. 

3. To unite closely in affection , to attach 

firmly. We are apt to be wedded to our 
own customs and opinions. e 

Men are wedded to their lusts. * TilloUm 

4. To unite for ever. 

Thou art wedded to calamity Shak. 

5. To espouse ; to take part with. 

They wedded his cause. [Ofts.] Clarendon. 
WED, v. «'. To marry; to contract matri- 


A feast or entertainment prepared for the 
guests at a wedding. 

WEDGE, n. [Sax. yect, meg ; Dan. sm; 
Sw. vigg; D. wig. This word signifies 
a mass, a lump.] 

1. A mass of metal ; as, a wedge of gold or 
silver. Josh. vii. 

2. A piece of metal, particularly iron, thick 
at one end and staptiur to a thin edge at 
the other, used in splitting wood, rocks, 
Ac. This is one of the five mechanics) 
powers. A like piece of wood is by eome 
persons oalled a wedge, or a glut 

3. Something in the form of a wedge. Some- 
times bodies of troops are drawn up in the 
form of a wedge. 

WEDGE, r. t. To cleave with a wedge ; to 
rive. [Lillie used.] 

2. To drive as a wedge is driven ; to crowd 
or compress closely. We were wedged in 
by the crowd. 

3. To force as a wedge forces its wav ; as, 

to wedge one’s way. • Milton. 

i. To fasten with a wedge or with wotlge* ; 
as, to wedge on a sythe ; to wedge in a rail 
or a piece of timber. 

A To fix in the manner of a wedge. 

Wedg’d In the rocky ahoaU, and (ticking fast 
Ih yden. 

WF.DG'KD, pp. Split with a wedge; fast- 
ened with a wedge , closely compressed. 
WEDGE-SHAPED, a [wedge and shape.) 
Having the Hhane of a wedge ; cuneiform. 

A wedge-shaped lraf is broad and abrupt at 
the summit, and tapering down to the 
base. Smith. 

WEDG'ING, ppr. Cleaving with a wedge ; 

fastening with wedges , compressing closely. 
WKD'LOCK, n [(Ju. wed and lock, or Sax. 
lac, a gift.] Murriage ; matrimony. 

Addison. 

WEI FLOCK, *. /. To marry. [Little turd.] 
Milton. 

WF.D'I.OC’KED, pp. United in marriage. 

f Little vied. ] Milton 

WEDNESDAY, n. teens' day. [Sax, po*en r - 
Mry, Woden « day ; Sw Odensdag or Of v 
dag ; from IVothn or Odin, a deity or chifef 
among the northern nation* of Europe ] 
The fourth day of the week ; the next day 
after Tuesday. I 

Wl^, a. [contracted from G. wenig.] Small ; I 
little, j Not in use.] | 

r EE'CHKLM, \ n. A 


1. To fir** from Marions planto: ns, to wood 
oorn or onions; tomsday/mm, 

2. To toko sway, as usuriou s plants as, to 
weed « writing of invoctfvso. 

3. To free from out thing hurifrtl m otfrto* 
rive; as, to owed a kingdom ofbadstltyecto. 

4. To root out vice; at, to weed the hearts 

of the young, Locke. A e e ham . 

WEEDED, pp. Freed from weeds or what- 
ever is noxious. 

WEE'DER, a. One that weeds or frees from 
anv thing noxious. 

WEfrD-HfX^K, \ a. [weed and kook.) 

WEK'DlNfc-HOQK, ) A hook used for 
cutting away or extirpating weeds. 

Tueeer. 

WEEDING, ppr. Freeing from weeds or 
whatever ii noxious to growth. 

WEE'DING, n. The operation of freeing 
from noxious weeds, as a crop. Che. 

WEEDING-C1118EL, *. saa a. A tool with 
a divided chisel point, for cutting the roots 
of large weeds within the ground. Cue. 

WKED1NG-FORCEP8, 1 n. An instrument 

WEEDING-TONG8, ) for taking up 
some sorts of plants in weeding. 

WBEDING-F6RK, n. A strong three- 
pronged fork, used in cleaning ground of 
weeds. 

WEEDING-RHIM,«. An implement some- 
what like the frame of a wheel-barrow, 


WED, n. A pledge. 

WEDDED, pp. Married; dosely attached. 

WEDDING, ppr. Marrying , uniting with 
in matrimony. 

WEDDING, n, Marriage, nuptials; nup- 
tial ceremony ; nuptial festivities. • j 
Let her beauty be net wedding dower. 

Shak. 

WEDDING-CL6THES, n. [ wedding dbd 
clothes.) 

Garments for a bride or a bridegroom, to be 
worn at marriage. 

WEDDING-DAY, a. [wedding and day.] 
The day of marriage. 

WEDDING-FEAST,*, [wedding and feast.] 


WKE'CHKLM, \ n. A specie* of elm. 

WITCH'- ELM, ) Bacon. 

WEED, n. [Sax. peob.] The general name 
of any plant that is undo** or noxious. 
The word therefore ha* no definite appli- 
cation to any particular plant or specie* of 
plant* , hut whatever plant* grow among 
com, grass, or in hedge*, and which are 
either of no u*e to man or injurious to 
crops, arc denominated weeds. # 

2. Any kind of unprofitable substance among 
ores in mines, as mundic or marcasite.* 


WEED, n. [Sax. pa*>, p*e*a, a vestment, 
any garment, that which is put on.] 

> I. Properly, a garment, as in Spenser, but 
now used only m the plural, Weeds, tor the 
mourning apparel of a female; as, a widow’s 
! weeds Milton. 

2. An upper garment [ObsA Chapman. 
WEED, 9. t. [Sax. ycotnan; D. weeden.) 


used for tearing up weeds on summer fal- 
lows, Ac. ; used in Kent, England. Cue. 
WEED LESS, a. Free from weed* or nox- 
ious matter. Dry den. 

WEEDY, a. Consisting of weeds; as, weedy 
trophies. Shak. 

2. Abounding with weeds; as, weedy grounds; 
a weedy garden ; weedy oorn. 

WEEK, *. [Sax.yeoe, b.weeh; Q.woche; 
Dan. vge ; Hw. recka.l 

1. The space of seven days. 

I flut twice in the week. Luke xviii. 

2. In Scripture, a prophetic week, is a week 
of years, or seven years. Dan. ix. 

WEEK- DAY, n. [week and day.) Any day 
of the week except tlie sabbath. rope. 
WEEKLY, a. Coming, happening or dime 
once a week ; hebdomadary ; as, a weekly 
payment of bills; a weekly gazette; a 
weekly allowance. Dryden. Swift. 

WEKjKLY, ado. Once a week; by hebdo- 
madal periods; as, each performs service 
weekly. AyUjffe. 

W EEL, ». [See Well. Sax pel, from peal- 
iau, to boti.J A whirlpool, [Not in use. J 

WF.EL, In. A kind of twiggen trap or 
WEEDY, / snare for fish. Carets. 

WEEN, v. i . [Sax. pentn, to think, suppose 
or hope, and to wean. The eense is to set, 
fix or hold in the mind ; G. wuhnen, to 
imagine ; D. waanen.) 

To think , to imagine ; to fancy. 

Spenser. Milton. 
[Obsolete, ercept in burlesque.] 
WEE'NING, ppr Thinking; imagining, 
[06#.] 

WEEP, c, i. pret and up. wept. Weeped , l 
believe, is never used. [Sax. yepon ; evi- 
dently the same word as whoop. See 
Whoop. The primary senee la to cry out. ] 
1. To express sorrow, grief or anguish by 
outcry. This is the original sense. But 
in present usage, to manifest and express 
grief by outcry or by shedding tears. 

# 
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They *11 « *pt tort, sad fell on Paul's neck, 
sad kissed him. Acts xx. 

Phodoo was rarely seen to weep or to Uttgh. 

- Mitford. 

2. To shed tears from any passion. Persons 
sometimes weep for joy. 

3. To lament; to complain. Numb. xi. 

WEEP, v.t. To lament; to bewail; to be- 
moan. 

We wand’rlng go 

Through dreary wastes, and weep each other’s 
woe. Pope. 

2. To shed moisture ; as, to weep tears of 
joy. 

Groves whose rich trees wept od’rous gum 
and balm. Milton 

3. To drop ; as, the weeping amber. Pope. 

4. To abound with wet; as, weeping pounds 

Mortmer, 

WEE'PER, n. One who weeps; one who 
sheds tears. Dryden. 

2. A white border on the sleeve of a mourn- 
ing coat. Johnson. 

3. A species of monkey, the Simia Capucina. 

Cffc. 

WEE'PING, ppr. Lamenting; shedding 
tears. 

WEE'PING, n. Lamentation. 

WEE'PIN G-ROCK, n. [weep and rock.'] A 
porous rock from which water gradually 
issues. 

WEE'PING-SPRING, n. A spring that 
slowly discharges water. 

WEEPING-WILLOW, «. A species of 
willow, whose branches grow very long and 
slender, and hang down nearly in a perpen- 
dicular direction. • 

tfEE'RISH, a. Insipid; weak; washy; 
Burly. [Not in uee.] Atcham. 

WEK'SEL, themore proper spelling of Weasel. 

WEET, v. i. prel. wot. [Sax. pi tan; 1). 
weeten ; Sw. veto ; G. tvueen ; Russ, vi- 
dayu ; allied probably to L. video, Gr. uSa.] 

To know. [ Obe.J 

WEETLESS, a. Unknowing. [Oft*.] 

WEE’VER, n. A fish, called also sea-dra- 
gop. [L. araneus.] Cyc. 

A fish of the genus Trachinus, the spines 
of whose dorsal fins are supposed to be poi- 
sonous. Ed. Encyc. 

WEE'VIL, ». [Sax. peyl ; G. wibel.] A small 
insect that does great damage to wheat or 
other cord, by eating into the graifts and 
devouring the farinaceous part. This in- 
sect is of the beetle kind, somewhat larger 
than a louse. Cyc. 

WEFT, old pret. of Wave. Spenser. 

WEFT, n. [from weave.] The woof of cloth; 
the threads that cross the warp. 

2. A web ; a thing woven. Cyc. 

WEFT, n. A thing waved, waived, or cast 
away. [iVot used.] [See Waif.] 

WEFT'AgE, n. Texture. [Not used.] Qreu\ 

WEIGH, v. t wa. [Sax. p pej, abalancc; 
piegan, to weigh, to bear, to carry, L. veho, 
D. weegen, wMcen ; G. wdgen; Sw. vhga; 
Dan. wyer, to weigh ; Russ, vaga, a ba- 
lance; Amharic, awaki, weight. See 
Wag.] 

1. To examine by the balance ; to ascertain 
the weight, that is, the force with which 
a thing tends to the center of gravity ; as, 
to weigh sugar ; to weigh gold. 

2. To be equivalent to in weight ; that is, 
according to the Saxon sense of the verb, 


to lift to an equipoise a weight on the other 
side of the fulcrum. Thus when a body 
balances a weight of twenty-eight pounds 
avoirdupois, it lifts or bean it, and is said 
to weigh so much. It weight a quarter of 
a hundred. 

3. To raise ; to lift ; as aQ anchor from the 
ground, or any other body ; as, to weigh 
anchor ; to weigh an old hulk. 

4. To pay, allot or take by weight 

They weighed for my price thirty pieces of 
silver. Zech. xi. 

5. To ponder m the mind ; to consider or 
examine for the purpose of forming an 
opinion or coming to a conclusion ; as, to 
weigh the advantages and disadvantages 
of a scheme. 

Regard not who it is which speaketh, but 
weigh only what is spoken. Hooker. 

6. To compare by the scales. 

Here in nice balance truth with gold she 
weighs Pope. 

7. To regard ; Uf consider as worthy of no- 
tice. 

I weigh not you. Shak. 

To weigh down, to overbalance. 

2. To oppress with weight; to depress. / 

WEIGH, v. t. To have weight; as, to weigh 
lighter or heavier. Brown. 

2. To be considered as important ; to have 
weight in the intellectual balance. This 
argument weighs with the considerate part 
of the community. 

3. To bear heavily ; to press hard. 

— Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous 
stuff, 

Which weighs upon the heart. Shak. 

To weigh down, to sink by its own weight 

WEIGH, n. A certain quantity. A weigh 
of wool, cheese, &c., is 2561b. avoirdupois; 
a weigh of com is forty bushels ; of barley 
or malt, six quarters. Encyc. Cue. 

WEIGHABLE, a. That may be weighed 

WEIGHED, pp. Examined by the scales ; 
having the w eight ascertained. 

2 Considered. 

3. a. Experienced ; as, a young man not 
weighed m state affairs. [Not in use.] 

Bacon. 

WEIGHER, n. One who weighs. 

2. An officer whose duty is to weigh com- 
modities. 

WEIGHING, ppr. Examining by scales • 
considering. 

WEIGHING, n. The act of ascertaining 
weight. 

2. As much as is weighed at once; as, a 
weighing of beef. 

WEIGHING-GAGE, n. A cage in which 
small living animals may be conveniently 
weighed. Cyc. 

WEIGHING-HOUSE, n. A building fur- 
nished with a dock and other conveniences 
for weighing commodities and ascertain- 
ing tlie tonnage of boats to be used on a 
canal. Cyc. 

WEIGHING-MACHINE, n. A machine for 
weighing heavy bodies, and particularly 
wheel carriages, at turnpike gates. 

Cyc. England ' 

2. A machine fbr weighing cattle. 

WEIGHT, n. wait. [Sax. piht ; Sw. vigt. 

J&ee Weigh.] 

1. The quantity of a body, ascertained by 
the balance ; in a philosophical sens*, that 1 


quality of bodies by which they tend to- 
wards the center of the earth In a line per- 
pendicular to its surface. In short, weight 
is gravity, and the weight of a particular 
body U the amount of its gravity, or of die 


force with which it tends to the center. 
The weight of a body isin direct proportion 
to its quantity of matter. Newton. 

2. A mass of iron, lead, brass or other metal, 
to be used for ascertaining the weight of 
other bodies ; as, a weight of an ounce, a 
pound, a quarter of a hundred, &c. The 

of ilngland and the United Statesf which 
are the same. 

3. A ponderous mass; something heavy. 

A man leaps better with weights in his hands. 

Baron. 

4. Pressure ; burden ; as, the weight of grief ; 
weight of care ; weight of business ; weight 
ofgovernment. 

5. Importance; power; influence; efficacy ; 
consequence ; moment ; impressiveness ; 
as, an argument of great weight ; a con- 
sideration of vast weight. The dignity of 
a man’s character adds weight to his words. 

WEIGHTILY, ode. Heavjly; ponderously. 
2. With force or impressiveness ; with moral 
power. 

WEIGHTINESS, n. Ponderousness; gra- 
vity; heaviness. 

2. Sojidity ; force ; impressiveness ; power 

of convincing; as, the weightmess of an 
argument. Locke. 

3. Importance. Ilayward. 

WEIGHTLESS, a. Having no weight ; 

light. Dryden. 

WEIGHTY, a. Having great weight ; 
heavy , ponderous ; as, a weighty body. 

2. Important; forcible; momentous; adapt- 

ed to turn the balance in the mind, or to 
convince ; as, weighty reasons ; weighty 
matters ; weighty considerations or argu- 
ments. Shak. 

3. Rigorous; severe; as, our weightier judg- 
ment. [JVot in use.] Shak. 

WEIRD, a. Skilled m witchcraft. [A r ot in 
use.] Shat. 

WEIvE, for Waive. [Afot in tue.] Cower. 
WKLAWAY, an exclamation expressive of 
grief or sorrow, equivalent to alas. It is 
a compound of Sax. pa, wo, and la, oh. 
The original is pa-la, which is doubtless 
the ongin of our common exclamation, O 
la, and to this, pa, wo, is added. The 
true orthography would be tea to wa. But 
the word is, I believe, wholly obsolete. 
WEL'COME, a. [Sax. pil-cuma; well and 
come ; that is, your coming is pleasing to 
me ] 

1 . Received with gladness * admitted will- 
ingly to the house, entertainment and 
company ; as, a welcome guest. 

2. Grateful , pleasing ; as, a welcome present ; 
welcome news. 

Q. Free to have or enjoy gratoitoou sly. You 
are welcome to the use of my librarv. 

To bid welcome, to receive with professions 
of kindness. Bacon. 

WEL'COME, is used elliptically for you are 
welcome. 

Welcome, great monarch, to your own. 

Dryden. 

Welcome to mar house, an herb. 
WEL'COME, *. Salutation of a new comer. 
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Wt h o m ever taiie * — 3 

2. Kind reoep th m of a guest or new eoc 
We entered die hotaao and found a reedy 


Tntfh fati an entrance nod e wetomm too. 

Am* 

WEL'COMK, e. t [Seat, ytksmuan.] To 
eelute a new comer with kinfltmss ; or to 
receive and entertain hospitably, gratui- 
toady and cheerfully. 

That we udute thee with oar early tong, 
And welcome thee, and with thee long. 

Mlltm. 

WELCOMED, pp. Received with gladness 
and kindneee. 

WEL'UOMELY, ode. In a welcome man- 
ner. Brown. 

WEL'COMENfiSS, n. Gratefulness; egree- 
ahleaees; kind reception. Boyle. 

WEL'GOMEB, n. One who salatee or re- 
ceive* kindly a new comer. Skak. 

WELCOMING, ppr. Saluting or reoeivlng 
with kindness a new comer or guest. 

WELD, In. A plant of the genus Reseda, 

WOLD, / used by dyers to give a yellow 
color, and some times called dyers' weed 
It is much cultivated in Kent for the Lon- 
don dyer*. Cyc. 

WELD, v. t. To wield. [06*.] Spent cr. 

WELD, e. t. [Sw. vU la, to weld ; G. wellen, 
to^join ; D. we lien, to well, to spring, to 

To unite or hammer into firm union, as two 
pieces of iron, when heated almost to fu- 
sion. 

WELD'ED, pp. Forged or beat into union 
in an intense heat 

WELD'ER, n. One who weld* iron. 

2. A manager ; an actual occupant [Not 
in me.] Swift. 

WE LIVING, ppr. Uniting in an intense 


WELD'ING-HEAT, a. The heat u< 
ry for welding iron bars, which is said to 
be 60° by Wedgwood’s pyrometer, and 
8877° by Fahrenheit 

WEL'FARE, n. f well and fare, a good go- 
ing; G. wotdfahrt ; D.welvaart ; Sw. Pal- 
fart ; Dan. velfeerd.] 

1. Exemption from misfortune, sickness, 
calamity or evil ; the enjoyment of lyalth 
and the common blessings of life ; pros- 
perity ; happiness ; applied to per tons. 

2. Exemption from any unusual evil or ca- 
lamity ; the enjoyment of peace and pros- 
perity, or the ordinary blessings of society 
and civil government ; applied to states. 

WELK, v. i. [G. fit D. welken, to wither, to 
fade, to decay ; primarily to shrink or con- 
tract, as thmgs in drying, whence the Saxon 
peolc, a whilk or whelk,# shell ; from its 
wrinkles.] 

To decline ; to fade ; to decay ; to fall. 

When ruddy Phoebus ’gins to weik in west 

[Ofa] 8pm 

WELK, v. t. To contract; to shorten. 

Now sad winter wetked hath the day— 


[This word u obsolete. But its aynidco- 
tion hat heretofore been mtewaderetoosL] 
WEJK’ED.yp.ore. Contracted into wrinkles 
or ridges. 

— .Herns we Ik'd and wav'd like the earidged 
sea. [Ohm] Shmk. 

WELK' IN, a. [Sax. yok, yoieen, a eknd, 

Vot. II. 
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the thr, ether, the nab sf heaven; G. 
tvottv, adond. On. Sex. yealoan, to reft, 

to fall.] 

The ririble wa do ps ef the air ; the vault of! 
heaven. Cha me r. Milton. 

[TAw it obsolete, Males* in peetry.] 
Welkin eye, in 3hakepeare, is interpreted by 
Johnson, a hhw eye, from welkin, the sky; 
by Todd, a rolling eye, from Sax. gealcan, 
to rail; and by Eatfok, a languishing eye. 
See Welk. It is obsolete, atlaaat in New 

WElISnG, ppr. Fading ; declining; 

WELL, n. [Sax. yell, a spring or fountain; 
yellan, to well, to boil or bubble, to spring, 
to rise , D. wel, wtUen, id. ; G. quelle, a 
spring; quellen, to spring, to issue forth, to 
gush, to welt, to swell; * vatten, to swelL In 
G. Welle is a wave. On this word I suppose 
twell to be formed.] 

1. Aspring; a fountain; t^e issuing of water 
from the earth. 

Begin then, sisters of the sacred well 

Miltm. 

i ln this eente, obtolete. 1 
. pit or cylindrical hole, sunk perpen- 
dicularly into the earth to auch a depth as 
to reach a supply of water, and walled with 
stone to prevent the earth from caving in. 

3. In ships, an apartment In the middle of a 
ship's hold, to inclose the pumps, from the 
bottom to tho lower deck. Mar. Diet. 
4. In a fithiny r*utl, an apartment in the 
middle of the bold, made tight at the sidee, 
but having holes perforated in the bottom 
to lot in fresh water for the preservation of j 
fish, while they are transported to market. 

Mar. Diet 

5. In the military art, a holo or excavation 
in the earth, in mining, from which run 
branches or galleries. Cyc. 

WELL'-DRAIN, ». [welt and drom.1 A 
drain or vent for water, somewhat fike a 
well or pit, sorving to discharge the water 
of wet land. Cyc. 

WELL'-DRAIN, r. t. To drain land by 
means of wells or pits, which receive thr 
water, and from which it is discharged by 
machinery. Cyc. 

WELL'-FOUNDED, a. Founded on good 
and valid reasons, or on strong probabilities. 
WELL'-HOLE?\ i*. In architecture, the 
WELL, ) hole or space left in a 

floor for the stairs. Moron. 

WELL'- ROOM, n. [well and room.] In a 
boat, a place in the bottom where the water 
is collected, and whence it is thrown out 
with a scoop. 

WELL'-SPRINO, n. [well and spring.] A 
source of continual supply. Prov. xvL 
WELL'-WATER, n. [well and water.] The 
watrr that flows into a well from subter- 
raneous springs; water drawn from swell. 
WELL, v. u [Sax. yellan.] To spring; to 
issue forth, a* water from the earth. [Lit- 
tle meed.] Spenser. Dry den. 

WELL, e. /. To pour forth. [Ob*.] Spenser. 
WELL, a. [Sax. yel or yell ; G. wohl; D. 
aeel ; 8w. eg l; Dan. eel; W. gweU, better, 
gweila, to make better, to mend, to un- 
prove ; Arm. gmeUaat; L. oatso, to be 
strong ; Sana, bale, bale, strength. The 
primary s em e of ewiro is to strain, stretch, 
whence to a dva nce, to prevail, to gab, ac- 
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oentaf t. nt nbw fknMtte ftltimi, 
whfoh oninotfw with preoper,G&*seaen0epm. 
I do not find well weed in other fattfMfSS 
ea an adjective, but it ia ao used b Bat- 
hah. See WeaL] 

1. Being fe health ; haring a aound h edy. 
with a regular performance ef the natural 
and proper function* of alt the organa; 
applied to animate,' as, awetf man ; tMMr 
tfeut has recovered, and Is perfectly wed. 

While you are writ, you may do touch good 

Is your father well * Gen. xUIL 

2. Fortunate ; convenient ; advantageous ; 
happy. It Is well for us that we are se- 
questered so for from thereat of the world. 

It was mil with us la Egypt. Numb. si 

3. Being in favor. 

He was with Henry the Fourth. D ry d en . 
WELL, ado. In a proper manner; justly ; 
rightly ; not ill or wickedly. James u. 

If thou doest not well, sin lleth at the door. 

Gen. tv. 

2. Skillfully ; with due art; as, the work la 
well done; he writes well; he ride* well; 
the plot >■ well bid, and well executed. 

3. Sufficiently; abundantly. 

l<ot — beheld all the plain of Jordan, that It 
wu well watered every where Gen. xlik 

4. Very much ; to a degree that gtvea plea- 
sure. I liked the entertainment well. 

5. Favorably ; with praise. 

All the world speaks well of yon. Pens. 

6. Conveniently ; suitably; advantageously. 
This is all tho mind can well contain. I 
cannot ttyll attend the meeting. 

7. To a sufficient degree; perfectly. I know 
not well how to execute this task. 

8. Thoroughly; frilly. Let the doth be well 
cleansed. Let the steel he well polished 

8h* looketh teell to the ways of her house- 
hold Prov. xxxi. 

9. Fully, adequately. 

We are well aide to overcome It, Numb. xlfi. 

10. Far ; as, to be well advanced in life. 

At well at, together with; not lose than ; oho 
as much as the other , as, a sickness long* or 
well at severe. I .on don is the hugest city 
in Europe, at well at the principal banking 
city. 

Well enough, in a moderate degree ; so a* to 
give satisfaction, or so as to require no al- 
teration. 

Well is him , seems to be elliptical for weU lie 

to lum. 

Well is prefixed to many words, e xp re s s i ng 
what is right, fit, laudable, or not defect- 
ive ; as, welMSected ; well-d reigned ; well- 
directed ; well-ordered ; weU- formed \ wtU- 
meant , well-minded ; weU-eetmmod ; well- 
tested. 

Walt is sometimes used elliptically for it is 
well, aud as an expression of satisfaction 
with what has been said or dene; and some- 
time* it is merely expletive. WeU, rim 
# work is done. WeU, let us go. WeU, weU, 

WELL' AD AY, alas, Johnson supposes to bo 
a corruption of Welamag,— which see. 

Shmk. Gnu. 

WELL'-ANCHORED, o. Sofaiy mnmJlt 
weftVstabUshed Alien. 

WELLBK'ING, n. [well m& Mo*] Wd- 


ciety. 
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YELL-BELOVED, a. GTeetiy beloved. 
Mark xiL 

VELL'-BORN, «. [see# and tons.] Bora of 
a noble or respectable family ; not of mean 
birth. Wstfer. Dry den. 

YELL'-BRED, a. [twtf and irerf.] Educa- 
ted to polished manners ; polite. 

YELL-DONE, exclam. [swWa^dXwTl 
word of praise; bravely; nobly; in a right 
manner. 

VELLFARE, is now written Welfare. 

V ELL-F A'V ORED, a. Handsome; well 
formed ; beautiful ; pleasing to the eye. 
Gen. xxix. 

^ELL-GROUNDED, a. [well and ground.'] 
Well founded; having a solid foundation 

YELL'-HEAD, n. [well and head.] A source, 
spring or fountain. [OJs.1 Spenser. 

fELL-INTENTIONED, o. Having up 
right intentions or purpose. Milner. 

YELL-M AN'NERED, a. [well and man- 
ner.] Polite ; well-bred , complaisant 

. Dryden. 

PELL'-MEANER, n [well and mean.] 
One whose intention is good. Dryden. 

YELL'-MEANING, a. Having a gowi in- 
tention. KtUingbeck. 

YELL-MET', exclam. A term of salutation 
denoting joy at meeting. 

YELL- MINDED, a. [weU and mind.] Well 
disposed, having a good mind. 

YELL-MOR'ALlZED, a. Regulated by 
good morals. Milner 

VELL'-NATURED, a. [i well md natured .] 
Good natured, kind. Dryden. 

YELL'-NIGH, adv. [well and nigh.] Al- 
most; nearly. 

PELL'-SPENT, a. [weU and spent.] Spent 
or passed in virtue, as, a well-spent life ; 
well-spent days Pope 

PELL -SPOKEN, a. [well and speak.] 

1. Speaking well, speaking with fitness or 
grace; or speaking kindly. 

2. Spoken with propriety; as, well-spoken 
words. 

PELL-SWEEP, n. See SWEEP. 

PELL-WILL'ER, n. [well and will] One 
who means kindly. Sidney. Hooker. 

PELL-WISH', «. [weU and wuh.] A wish 
of happiness. Addison. 

PELL-WISH'ER, n. [supra.] One who 
withes the good of another. Addison. 

PELSH, a. [Sax. yealliyc, from ye&lli, a 
foreigner; pealUan, to wander; G. tools ch, 
foreign, strange, Celtic, Welsh , Wsdsche 
sprache , the Italian language, that is, fo- 
reign, or Celtic.] Pertaining to the Welsh 
nation. 

PELSH, »*. The language of Wales or of 
the Welsh. 

2. The general name of the inhabitants of 
Wales. TTie word signifies foreigners or 
wanderers, and was given to this people 
by other nations, probably because they 
came from some distant country. The 
Welsh call themselves Cymry, in the plu- 
ral, and a Welshman Cymro, and their 
country Cymru, of which the adjective is 
Cymreig , and the name of their language, 
Cymraeg. They are supposed to ne the 
Cirnbrt of Jutland. Owen. 

PELT, it. [W. gwald, from gwal, a fence, 
a wall ; gwaUaw , to inclose ; gwaldu, to 
hem. See Wall.] 


A border; a kind of ham or edging, as on a 
garment or piece of cloth, or on a shoe. 

Bacon. 

WELT, «, t. To furnish with a wsR; to sew 
on a border. 

WELfTER, o. L [Sax. paritan ; Sw. vUtra ; 
G. walzen; Dan. vattir ; allied probably 
to wallow, L. volute.] 

To roll, as the body of an animal; but usual- 
ly, to roll or waflow in some foul matter ; 
as, to welter in blood or in filth. Dryden. 

WELTERING, ppr. Rolling; wallowing; 
as m mire, blood, or other filthy matter. 

WEM, n. [Sax.] A spot; a scar. [Obs.] 

Brerewood. 

WEM, v. t. [Sax. pem man.] To corrupt. 

W [Sax. penn ; D. wen ; Arm. guen- 

naen , a wart.] 

An encysted swelling or tumor; also, a fleshy 
excrescence growing on animals, some- 
times to a largp size. Cyc. 

WENCH, n. [Sax. pencle Qu. G. tcemg, 
little.] 

1. A young woman. [Little used.] 

Sidney. Donne. 

2. A young woman of ill fame. jPiW. 

3. In America, a black or colored female 
servant ; a negress. 

WENCH, v. i. To frequent the company of 
women of ill fame. Addison. 

WENCII'ER, ». A lewd man. Grew. 

WENCH'ING, ppr. Frequenting women of 
ill fame. 

WEND, v. i. [Sax. penban.] Togo; to pass 
to or from. [Obsolete, except in poctiy ; 
but its preterit, went, is in common use T 

2. To turn round. [Obs . ] [ Wend and wind 
are from the same rootO 

WEN'NEL, n. A weaned. [See Weanel.] 
[Obs.] 

WEN'NISII, \ a. [from wen.] Having the 

WEN'NY, ) nature of a wen. 

WENT, prel. of the obsolete verb Wend 
We now arrange went in grammar as the 
preterit of go, but iu origin it has no con- 
nection with it 

WEPT, pret and pp. of Weep. 

When he had come near, he beheld thenty 
and wept over it Luke six. 

WERE, pron. wer, which when prolonged, 
becomes ware. This is used as the imperfect 
tense plural of be , we wefi, you were, they 
were , and in some other tenses. It is the 
Danish verb rarer, to be, to exist, Sw. vara, 
and in origin has no connection with be, 
nor with was. It is united with be, to sup- 
ply its want of tenses, as went is with go 

WERE, n. A dam. [See Wear.] 

WEREGILD, n. [Sax. pep, man, and the 
estimated value of a man, and gilb, jelb, 
money.] 

Formerly, the price of a man's head; a 
compensation paid for a man killed, partly 
to the king for the loss of a subject, ana 
partly to the lord of the vassal, and partly 1 
to the next of kin. It was paid by the mur- 
derer. Blackstone. 

WERNE'RIAN, a. Pertaining to Werner, 
tiie German mineralogist, who arranged 
minerals hi classes, Set. according to their 
external characters. 

■‘WER'NERITE, is. A mineral, regarded by 
Werner as a subspecies of scapolite ; call- 
ed foliated scapolite. It is named from 


that distinguished mineralogist, Werner. 
It is found massive, and cry stall red fat oc- 
tahedral prisms with four-sided pyraani- 
dical terminations, disseminated in rocki 
of grayish or red feldspar. It is imperfectly 
lamellar, of a greenish, grayish, or olive 
green color, with a pearly or resinous lus- 
ter. It is softer than feldspar, and melts 
into a white enamel. 

WERT, the second person singular of the 
subjunctive imperfect tense of be. [See 
Were.] 

Worth, worth, in names, signifies a farm, 
court or village, from Sax. peopjug. 

Lye, Diet. 

WE'SIL, for Weasand. [Mot in we.] 

WEST, n. [Sax. pert; ; D. & G. west ; Dan. 
vest; Sw. vester; Fr .ouest. This word pro- 
bably signifies decline or foil, or departure ; 
as in L. Occident, and in other cases. In 
elements, it coincides with waste.] 

1. In strictness, that point of the horizon 
where the sun sets at the equinox, or any 
point in a direct line between the specta- 
tor or other object, and that point of the 
horizon ; or west is the intersection of the 
prime vertical with the horizon, on that 
side where the sun sets. West is directly 
opposite to east, and one of the cardinal 
points. In a less strict sense, west is the 
region of the hemisphere near the point 
where the sun sets when in the equator. 
Thus we say, a star sets in the west, a me- 
teor appears in the west, a cloud rises in 
the west. 

2. A country situated in a region towards 
the sun-setting, with respect to another. 
Thug in the United States, the inhabitants 
of the Atlantic states speak of the inhabi- 
tants of Ohio, Kentucky or Missouri, and 
call them people of the west; and former- 
ly, the empire of Rome was called the 
empire of the West, in opposition to the 
empire of the East, the seat of which was 
Constantinople. 

WEST, a Being in a line towards the poult 
where the sun sets when in the equator ; 
or in a looser sense, being in the region 
near the line of direction towards that point, 
either on the earth or in the heavens. 

Vim ^hall be your west border. Numb, xxxiv. 

2. Coming or moving from the west or west- 
ern region ; as, a west wind. 

WEST, adv. To the western region; at the 
westward; more westward; as, Ireland 
lies west of England. 

WEST, v. i. To pass to the west ; to set, as 
the sun. [JVof in use.] Chaucer. 

WESTERING, a. Passing to the west. 
[/ believe not qpw used.] Milton. 

WESTERLY, a. Being towards the west; 
situated in the western region; as, tho 
westerly parts of England. Graunt. 

2. Moving from the westward; as, awestei 
ly wind. 

WEST'ERLY, adv. Tending, going or mov- 
ing towards the west; as, a man traveling 
westerly. 

WESTERN, a. [west and Sax. sejm, place.] 

1. Being in the west, or in the region nearly 
in the direction of west; being in that 

S arter where the sun sets ; as, the western 
ore of France; the western ocean. 

2. Moving in a line to the part where the 
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mm sets; as, the ship melees a western 
course. 

WESTING, n. Space or distance west- 

l ward; or departure; as, the muting and 

f aoutbinff of a ship. 

WESTWARD, adv. [Sax. perrpeajib ; west 
andweard, L.emm.] 

Towards the west; as, to ride or sail west- 
ward 

WESTW ARDLY, adv. In a direction to- 
wards the west; as, to pass wcstwardly. 

WET, a. [Sax. peer ; Sw. vita, Dan. veede, 
moisture, Gr. wrop ; L. udut.] 

1. Containing water, as wet land, or a wet 
doth ; or having water or other liquid upon 
the surface, as a wet table. Wet implies 
more water or liquid than motet or humid. 

2. Rainy ; as, wet weather; a wet season. 

WET, s. Water or wetness; moisture or 

humidity in considerable degree. Wear 
thick shoes or pattens to keep your feet 
from the wet. 

2. Rainy weather; foggy or misty weather. 

Swift. 

WET, v. L pret. and pp. wet. But wetted ie 
sometimes used. [Sax. peer an ; Sw. vita ; 
Dan. veeder.] 

1. To fill or moisten with water or other 
liquid ; to sprinkle or humectate ; to cause 
to have water or other fluid adherent to the 
surface; to dip or soak in liquor; as, to wet 
a sponge; to wet the hands; to cloth. 

Wet the thirsty earth with falling show’rs. 

Milton. 

2. To moisten with drink. Walton. 

WETH'ER, n. [Sax pej»ep orpebbeji. Iu 

Dan. veeder is a ram. J A ram castrated. 

WETNESS, «. The state of being wet, ei- 
ther by being soaked or filled with liquor, 
or by having a liquid adherent to the sur- 
face ; as, the wetness of land ; the wetness 
of a cloth. It implies more water or li- 
quid than humidness or moisture. 

2. A watery or moist state of the atmo- 
sphere; a state of being -ainy, foggy or 
misty ; os, the wetness of weather or the 
season. 

WETTISH, a. Somewhat wet; moist, 
humid. 

WEX, v. t. or ». To grow ; to wax. [Not 
to he used.] [See Wax.'] 9 

WE'ZAND, for Weasand. [See the Tatter.] 

[No**. — In words beginning with wh, the letter 
h, or aspirate, when both letters are pronounced, 
precedes the sound of w Thus what, when, 
are pronounced hwat , hwen. So they were 
written by our ancestors, and so they ought to 
be written still, as they are by the Danes and 
Swedes.J 

WHACK, v. t. To strike. This is probably 
the primary word q p which is formed 
thwack. [See Twit.] Whack is a vulgar 
word. 

WHALE, n. [Sax. lipid, bp»l ; G. wall- 
fitch , from waJlen, to stir, agitate or rove ; 
D.walviich; Sw. & Dan. hval. This fish is 
named from roundness, or from rolling; 
for in Dan. hvalt is arched or vaulted ; 
hveeUer, to arch or vault, D. welven.] * 
The general name of an order of animals in* 
habitiug die ocean, arranged in zoology 
under me name of Cets or Cetacea t, and 
belonging to the class Mammalia in the 
Linnsean system. The common whale is 
of the genus Balwna. It is the largest ani- 


mal of which we have any account, and 
probably the largest in the world. It is 
sometimes ninety feet in length in the 
northern seas, ana in the torrid zone much 
larger. The whale famishes us with oil, 
whalebone, Sic. [See Cachalot.] 

WHA'LEBONE, n. [whale and tone.] A 
firm elastic substance taken from the upper 
jaw of the whale, used as a stiffening in 
stays, fans, screens, &c. 
WHA'LE-FISHERY, «i. The fishery or oc- 
cupation of taking whale*. 

WHA'LY, a. Marked with streaks; pro- 
perly Wealg. 

WHAME, ». A species of fly, tabamis, the 
burrel fly, that annoys horses. 

WHANG, ». [Sax. tfpanj.] Aletherthong. 
[Not i* um.J 

WHANG, v. t. To beat [jVo< must or lo- 
cal.] Gross. 

WHAP, n. A blow. [ Vulgar.] [See^op.] 

WHAPTER, n. Something uncommonly 
large of the kind. So thumper is connect- 
ed with thump, to strike with a heavy blow. 
[ rulgar.] 

WHARF, n. hworf. [Sax. hpapjr, hpeojir; 
*D. werf; Dan. verf ; Russ, vorph. In I). 
werren signifies to raise or levy. In the 
plural, Wharfs and Wharves are both used ] 
A perpendicular bank or mound of timbar 
or stone and earth, raised on tho shore of 
a harbor, or extending some distance into 
the water, for the convenience of lading 
and unlading ships and other vessels. This 
name is also given to the wider part of a 
canal, where boats lie while loading and 
unloading. The two longest wharfs in New 
England arc at Boston and at New Haven. 
The latter iB much the longest, extending 
into the harbor about three quarters of a 
mile. 

WHARF, v. t To guard or secure by a 
wharf or firm wall of timber or stone ; as, 
the western bank of the Connecticut is 
wharfed at Hartford, to prevent the river 
from wearing away the land. 

WHARF' AGE, v. The fee or duty paid for 
the privilege of using a wharf for loading 
or unloading goods, timber, wood, &c. 

WIIARF'ING, a. Wharfs in general. 

WHARFINGER, n. A man who has the 
care of a wharf, or the proprietor of a 
wharf. • 

WllAT, pronoun relative or substitute. [Sax 
hpscrt: ; Goth, waiht ; D. wat ; G. was ; 
Dpn. & Sw. hvad; Scot, quhat , L. quod, 

? mid. The Sax. hpset, hpac, signifies brisk, 
ively, vigorous; which shows that this 

E ronoun is the same word as wight, a living 
eing, from the root of the L. vivo, for vi go. 
See Wight. The Gothic h, represents the 
Latin c, in victus.] 

1. That which. Say what you will, is the 
same as say that which you will. # 

2. Which part. Consider what is due to 
nature, and what to art or labor. • 

3. What is the substitute for a sentence or 
clause of a sentence. “ I tell thee what , 
corporal, I could tear her.” Here what 
relates to the last clause, “I could tear 
her this is what I tell you. 

4. What is used as an adjective, of both gen- 
ders, often in specifying sorts or particu- 
lars. See what colors this silk exhibits. 
I know what qualities you desire in a 


friend; that is, I know the qmaMts which 
you desire* 

5. What is much used in asking questions. 
What sort of character is this? Watipeem 
k thief What man is this we see o MtWff? 

6. What time, at the time or on dm flay 
when. 

What time the mom mysterious visions 
brings. Pope. 

7. To how great a degree. 

What partial judges eve our love end bate 1 
JDryden . 

8. Whatever. 

Whether it was the shortness of his foresight, 
the strength of his will — or what it V 


9. Some part, or some. “ The year before, 
he had so used the matter, that what by 
force, what by policy, he had taken from 
the Christians above thirty castles;” that 

is, he had token above thirty castles, a 
put or some by force, a part or some by 
policy ; or what may be interpreted^wr/ty. 

Sometimes what has no verb to govern 

it, and it must be considered as adverbially 
used. “ What with carrying apples and 
fuel, he finds himself in a hurry that is, 


partly, in part 
10 What is a 


10 What is sometimes used elliptically for 
what is this, or how is this f 

Whatt could ye not watch with me one 
hour? Matth. xxvl. 

11. What is used interrogatively and ellipti- 
cally, as equivalent to what wtU be the con- 
sequence i What will follow t as in the 
phrase, what if I undertake this business 
myself? 

What though , that Is, grant this or that, 
allow it to be so. 

What ho, an exclamation of calling. 

WHAT, n. Fare ; things ; matter. [Not in 
use.] Spenser. 

WHATEV'ER, mon. [what unlever.] Being 
this or that ; being of ope nature or an- 
other; being one thing or another; any 
thing that may bo. Whatever is read, let it 
be read with attention. Whatever msfesuro 
may be adopted, let it be with due caution. 
Whatever you do, let it be done with pru- 
dence. 

2. All that; tho whole that ; all particular* 
that. . 

At once came forth whatever creeps. Milton. 

WHATSOEVER, a. compound or what, so, 
and ever, has the sense of whatever, and is 
less used than the latter. Indeed it is near- 
ly obsolete. Whatso, iu a like sense, is en- 
tirely obsolete. 

WHEAL, n. A pustule. [See Weal] 

WHEAT, n. [Sax hparce; Goth, hunt; Icc. 
hveitenu ; G. weitxen ; Sw hosts ; Don. 
hvede ; D. weit. Qu. Heb. nun ; Syr. id.] 

A plant of the genus Triticum, and the seed 
or the plant, which frimishes a white flour 
for bread, and next to rice, is the grain 
most generally used by the human race. 
Of this grain the varieties are numerous, 
as red wheat, white wheat, bald wheat, 
bearded wheat, winter wheat, summer 
wheat, &c. 

WfiE'AT-BIRD, n. A bird that feeds on 
wheat. Virginia. 

WHE'AT-EAR, n. The Enrfsh name of 
the Molactlla cenantke ; called also white- 
tail and fallow-finch, Cyc. 
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WHEATEN, <*. AW*. Made of wheat; 

u, wheat** bread. Arbutknot. Pope. 
WHE'AT-PLUM, a. A tort of plum. 


Thunder 

Must WW on tb* earth, devouring where it 
roll*. Milton. 


WHEEDLE, v. t. [Qu, Gr. ynntm, or WHEE'LED, m. Conveyed <m wheels 
««r/AA*t.l To flatter; to entice by soft turned ; rolled round. 


wvr/AAw.j To flatter; to entice by aofl 
word*. 

To learn th' unlucky art of wheedling toeh. 


WHEEDLE, e. t. To flatter; to coax. 
WHEEDLED, pp. Flattered ; enticed ; 
coaxed. 

WHEEDLING, ppr. Flattering; enticing 
by aoft words. 

WHEEDLING, a. The act of flattering or 
enticing. 


by aoft words. ing to the state of the roads. 

WHEEDLING, «. The act of flattering or 3. A turning or circular movement of troops 
enticing. embodied. 

WHEEL, n. [Sax. hpeol, hpeohl, bpeojl, WIIEE'LY, a. Circular ; suitable to rota- 
hpeogul; D.tciel; Sw. hiuL This seems tion. ‘ PJultp*. 

to have Wg or Hg for its elements. See WHEEZE, v. t. [Sax. hpeoyan ; Am. caw- 
Syr. and Ar. No. 16. 17. Class Cg.] era; Sw. hes, hoarse ; Dan. keener; Sw. 

1. A circular frame of wood, iron or other Audio, to hiss, to whiz ; Dan. hvaet, a wkut- 

metal, consisting of a nave or hub, into ling. Wheeze, whiz, and probably whitper, 

which are inserted spokes which sustain a are of one family, and accord with the 

rim or felly ; the whole turning on an axis. 


1 was adopted hsir by Us esswfntt 
Since when, hit oath Is broke. Shak. 

4. After the time that Whew tha act ie 
passed, the pubUo will be satisfied, 
turned ; rolled round. ' 6. At what time. 

WHEELING, ppr. Conveying on wheels or ^higs may 

in a wheel-carnage ; turning. Take their advantage, when and how they list 

W “S WG, '‘ Th '* Ct ° f00 “ T ' yilg0 ” Vhm «, at the An. »h<m; 

“1 Zt C< ^ «* 'W" >“«“ » 

nience for passing un wheels. We say, it ° , 

is good wheeling, or bad wheeling, accord- WHENCE, adv. [Sax. hpaaon.] From what 


place. 

Whence and whet art thou ? Milton. 

2. From what source. Whence shall we de- 
rive hope ? Whence comes this honor? 

Whence hath this man this wisdom t 

Matth. xlit. 

3. From which premises, principles or facts. 
These facts or principles are admitted, 
whence it follows, that judgment must be 
entered for the plaintif. 

4. How; by what way or means. Markxii. 


rim or felly ; the whole turning on an axis. root of the L.JUtula.] ;• « 0W J b y ^ hat wa y ° r . roeans. Markxii. 

The name is also given to <t solid circular To breathe hard and with on audible sound, 5 * In general, from which person, cause, 


or round piece of wood or metal, which re- ue persons affected with asthma. 

▼dives on an axis. The wheel and axle Dry den. Swift. 

constitute one of the mechanical powers. WHEE'ZING, ppr. Breathing with diffi- 

2. A circular body. Shah. culty and noise. 

3. A carriage that moves on wheels. Pope. WHELK, «. A wrinkle ; inequality on the 

4. An instrument for torturing criminals ; surface ; protuberance ; a pustule. [See 
as, an examination mode by the rack and Welk and Weal.] 


as, an examination mode by the rack and 
the wheel Addison 2. A shell of the genua Buccinum, or trum- * be beautiful plains below. 

5. A machine for spinning thread, of various pet-shell, univalvular, spiral and gibbous, Qfvwnee, 5? u , L . 

kinds. with an oval aperture ending in a short WHENCEbOEV ER, adv. [whence, so, and 

6. Rotation ; revolution ; turn ; as, the vi- canal or gutter. Lmneeu*. Cyc. J ver ’ J , , „ 

cissitude and wheel of things. South. WHELKT, a. Protuberant ; embossed , From what P lace Boever i from what cause 

7. A turning about ; a compass. rounded. Spenser. or source soever. 

He throws his flight in many an airy wheel WHELM, r. t. [Sax. ahpylpan ; Goth. hub- An V ,dea « whencesoever we have It— Locke. 

nt uinm. iu ( ut iu uuu.; wu , L rir i wuuMruvro WUVVfPenWVPD 


place, principle or circumstance. 

From whence may be considered as tautolo- 

S ’cal, from being implied in whence ; but 
c use is well authorised, and in some 
cases the use of it seems to give force or 
beauty to the phrase. We ascended the 
mountain, from whence we took a view of 
the beautiful plains below. 


Milton. 

8. In pottery, a round board turned by a 
lathe in a horizontal position, on which the 
clay is shaped by the hand. 

WHEEL-ANIMAL, «. A genus of animal- 
cules, with arms for taking their prey, re- 


roimded. Spenser. or source soever. 

WHELM, r. t. [Sax. ahpylpan ; Goth, huh- *"7 ,dea « ^neeieeter we have lt — Locke - 
yon ; Ice. unlwa or hwdma.] WHENCEVER. See WHENCESOEVER. 

1. To cover with water or other fluid; to WHENEV'ER, adv [when and ever.] At 
cover by immersion in something that en- whatever time. Whenever you come, you 
velops on all sides, as, to whelm a person will be kindly received, 
or a company in the seas ; to whelm a cara- WHENSOEVER, adv. [when, so, and ever.] 
van in sand or dust. At what time soever; at whatever time. 


sembling wheels. 


WHEE'L-BARR6W,n. [wheel and barrow.] to overburden, as, to whelm one in sor- 

A barrow moved on a single wheel. roW8 - 

WHF.E'L-BOAT, n. [wheel andfioof.] Aboat 3 - To throw over so as to cover. [Not used.] 
with wheels, to be used either on water or Mortimer. 

upon inclined planes or rail-ways. WHELM ED, pp. Covered, as by being 

WHEE'L-CARRIAGE, n. [wheel and car- ...P^ged or immersed. 

rioffe.l A carriage moved on whoelif WHLLM ING, pff* Covering, asby immer- 
WHEE'LER, *. A maker of wheels. [Obe.J «<»; „ « 


van in sand or dust. At what time soever; at whatever time. 

Cur. I 2. To cover completely; to immerse deeply; Locke. 

to overburden , as, to whelm one in sor- WHERE, adv. [Sax lipceji ; Goth. Avar ; 


^ ... ^ plunged or immersed. 

riage.] A. carriage moved on wheels* WHELMING, ppr. Covering, as by immer- 
WHEE'LER, *. A maker of wheels. [Obs.] «<». „ « 

WHEE'L-FIRE, ». [wAeefand jlre.] In chi- WHELP, ». [Daxi.hvalp; Svt.valp;D.welp. 
mutry, a fire which encompasses the cru- Th* word coincides in elements with wolf, 

cible without touching it. Cyc. L. vulpes.] 

WHEE'L-SHAPED, a [wheel and thape.] *• The young of the canine species, and of 
In botany, rotate ; monopetalous, expand- several other beast* of prey ; a puppy ; i 
ing into a flat border at top, with scarcely cub ; as, a bear robbed of her whelp* / lion’s 

any tube ; as, a wheel-shaped corol. Smith. whelp*. 

WHEE'L-WRIGHT, it. [wheel and wright.] 2. A son ; in contempt. Shak. 


L. vulpes.] 

1. The young of the canine species, and of 
several other beast* of prey ; a puppy ; A 


Sw. hvar ; D. waar.] 

1. At which place or places. 

She visited the place where first she was so 
happy — Sidney. 

In all places where I record my name, I will 
come Jo thee and I will bless thee. Exod. xx. 

2. At or lit what place. 

Adam, where art thou ? Gen. ill. 

3. At the place in which. 

Where I thought the remnant of my age 
Should have been cherish’d by her child-like 
duty Shak. 


bear robbed offir wU^LJe 4 - 'Whiiher; to wbat place, or ‘from what 


whelp*. 

2. As on; in contempt. 


A man whose occupation is to make wheels A young man ; in contempt. Addison, 


place. Where are you going ? Where are 
you from ? [These uses of where are com- 
mon, and the first cannot be condemned 
as vulgar.] 


and wheel-carriages, as carts and wagons. WHELP, v. L To bring forth young, as the ' J : n T 

WHEEL, ..J Tooonvey on wh«l. ; m, f.mdo’of th. Si Ji «a. 

wheel a load of hay or wood. other beast* ofprey. Bogle. , ^ 


wheel a loaa of nay or wood. other beast* ofprey. Hog It. rvT . . v . . „ 

2. To put into a rotary motion; to cause to WHEN, adv. [doth, hwon ; Sax. hptenne ; ^ 0Tt seems to have been originally a 

turn round. Milton. G. warm; D. mr/ L.guando; Gmdic IS 

VHF.F.T. « i Tn nti nn ni>. , cuinne.] find no where safe to him. In this sense. it is 


turn round. Milton. G. warn; D. warn* 

WHEEL, v. i. To turn on an axis. Bentley. cuinne.] 

2. To turn ; to move round ; as, a body of 1 . At the time. Ws 

troops wheel to the right or left. neral La Fayette e 

3. To fetch a compass. • New York. 

Then wheeling down the steep of heav’n he 2. At what time, interrogatively, 
files. Pope. JVhen shall these th 

4. To roll forward. 3, Which time. 


.At die time. W. pnwent when Ge- j^» 

neral La Fayette embarked at Havre for WHEREABOUT*, adv. Jwhere and about.] 

r what place. Whereabout did you 


meet your friend ? 


+When shall these things be f Matth. xxiv. % Near which place. 
Which time. 2. Concerning which. 
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WHEREAS, adv. iui. [where and «.] 
M L When in fact or truth, implying oppost- 
r turn to something that precedes. 

Arc not those found to be the gmtett seal* 
ett, who eremoet notoriously ignorant? where- 
« true seal should always begin with true 
knowledge. Sprat. 

2. Hie toing being to that ; considering 
that things are » ; implying an adminion 
of facts, sometimes followed by a different 
statement, and sometimes by inferences or 
something consequent, as in the law style, 
where a preamble introduces a law. 

Whereat wars are generally causes of po- 
verty — Bacon. 

3. Whereat; at which place. [06».] 

Spenser. 

4. But on the contrary. [See No. 1.1 

Woodward. 

WHEREAT*, adv. [where and of.] At which. 
Whereat he wu no less angry and ashamed, 
than desirous to obey Zelmane. Sidney. 

2. At what, interrogatively. Whereat are 
you offended? 

WHEREBY', adv. [where and by.] By which. 
You take my lift?. 

When you do take the means whereby I live. 

. Shak. 

2. By what, interrogatively. 

Whereby shall I know this I Luke i. 


WHEREFORE, adv. [inhere and/or.] For 
which reason. 

Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them. Matth. viL 
2. Why ; for what reason. 

Wherefore didst thou doubt ? Matth. xiv. 

WHEREIN', adv. [inhere and if*.] In which; 
in which thing, time, respect, book, &c. 
Thia is the thing wherein you have erred. 
2. In what 

Yet ye iay, wherein have we wearied him t 
Mai. ii. 

WHJSREINTO', adv. [inhere and info.] Into 
winch. [Ob*.] Bacon. 

WHERENESS, n. Ubiety; imperfect loca- 
lity. 

A point hath no dlmeniions, but only a where - 
sims, and is next to nothing. Grew. 


[Thu word is not used , nor has it any 
intelligible signification.] 

WHEREOF', adv. [inhere and of.] Of winch 
We are not guilty of the cnme whereof we 
are accused. 

2. Of what Whereof was this house built ? 
[06..] 

How this world, when and wheretf created — 
Milton. 

WHEREON', adv. [inhere and on.] On 
which ; as, the ground whereon we tread. 

2. On what Whereon do pre stand? [ Obs .] 

WHERESO, adv. [06s.] See WHERESO- 
EVER. 

WHERESOEVER, adv. [where, so, and 
ever.] 

In what place soever; in whatever place, or 
in any place indefinitely. Seize the thief, 
wheresoever he may be found. [ Wherever, 
ia the preferable word.] 

WHERETHROUGH, through which, isnot 
in use. 

WHERETO, adv. [where and to.] To which. 

Whereto we have already attained — Phil. lii. . 

2. To what: to what end. [Little usedA 


W HJgREUNTO',«dt. [sebfvaadmfe.] The 
same as where**. [Little need,] 
WHEREUPON', adv. Upon which. 

Tbs townsmen mutinied and sent to Bi 
whereupon be came thither. Clarendon. 

WHEREVER, adv. [sp here and etw.] At 
whatever plaoe. 

He cannot bat love virtue, wh ere v er it is. 


WHEREWITH 1 , adv. [where and with.] 
With which. 

The love wherewith thou hast loved me. 

John xvil. 


refers lo a noun, sad la the latter to a sentence 

WHETSTONE, n. [whet and 4m*.} A 
stone used for shaqwning edged metro- 
ments by friction. 

WHETSTONE-SLATE, \ a. Novacuttto or 

WHET-SLATE, / ooticularahi*, 

a variety of slate used for ibaipening in- 
struments of iron. The light green co- 
lored variety from the Levant is the meet 
valuable. It should be kept in a damp 
glace, that it may not beootne too dry and 


2. With what, interrogatively. 

Wherewith shall I save Israel? Judges vi. 
WHEREWITHAL', adv. [See Withal] 
[where, with, and all.] The same as where- 
with.] 

WHEREET, e. U [G. wirren. Qu.] To 
hurry ; to trouble ; to tease ; to give a box 
on the ear. [ Low and not used in Jmerica.] 
WHER'RET, e. A box on the ear. [Not in 
nee.] * Beoun. 

WHER'RY, n. [a different orthography of 
ferry, formed with a strong breathing; like 
whistle, from the root of L fistula.] 

1. aA boat used on rivers. The name is given 

to several kinds of light boats. It is also 
applied to some decked vessels used in 
fishing, in different parte of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Mar. Diet. 

2. A liquor made from the pulp of crabs 
after the veijuice is expressed ; sometimes 
called crab-ivhcrry. [Local.] 

WHET, v. t. pret. and pp. whetted or whet. 
[Sax. hpetrean ; Sw. ht&ssa; Dan. hvas, 
sharp , hvedser, to whet ; D. wetten ; G. 
ipetxen. 1 

To rub for the purpose of sharpening, as 
’ an edge tool ; to shurpen by attrition ; as, 
to whet a svthe or an ax. 

2. To provoke ; to excite ; to stimulate ; as, 
to whet the appetite. 

3. To provoke ; to make angry or acrimo- 
nious. 

Since C&uiui first did whet me against Cesar, 

I have not slept Shak. 

To whet on or whet forward, to uree on ; to 
instigate. [.Vof used nor proper.] Shah. 

WHET, n. The act of sharpening by friction. 

2. Something that provokes or stimulates 
the appetite ; # as, sips, drams and whets. 

• Spectator. 

WHETH'ER, pronoun or substitute. [Sax. 
hpcejieji. This word seems to he connected 
with what and the L. nter, the latter not 
being aspirated. The sense eeems to be 
what, or which of two , referring either to 
persons or to sentences.] 

1. Which of two. 

Whether of them twain did the will of his 
father? Matth. xxi. 

Here whether is a substitute for one of 
two, and signifies which ; which of tho two; 
but in this sense it is obsolete. 

2. Which of two alternatives, expressed by 
a sentence or the clause of a sentence, 
and followed by or. "Resolve whether 
you will go or not ; ” that is, you will go 
•br not go ; resolve which. 

[Nora. In the latter use, wMeh is now 
most common, whether is called an adverb. 
This is a mistake. It is the sum part of speech 
as in the fonaor example. The only difitreaoe 
U that in the former example it represents or 


WHETTED, pp. Rubbed for sharpening ; 

sharpened; provoked; stimulated. 
WHETTER, n. He or that which whets or 
sharpens. 

WHETTING, ppr. Rubbing for the pur- 
pose of making sharp; sharpening; pro- 
voking; inciting; stimulating. 
WHEW'ER, n. Another name of the wid- 
geon. [Local] 

WHEY, a. [Sax. hyt**; D. wet or At#*.] 
The serum or watery part of milk, sepa- 
rated from the more thick or coagulable 
part, particularly in the process of making 
cheeee. In this process, the thick part is 
called curd, and the thin port whey. 
WHEYEY, a. Partaking of whey ; resem- 
bling whey. Bacon. 

WHEYISri, «. Having the qualities of 
whey. Philips. 

WHEY-TUB, n. A tub in which whey stands 
for yielding cream, &c. Cyc. 

WHICH, pron. relative or substitute. [I 
have not found thia word in any other 
language, and I think it not probable that 
it is a contraction of Sax. hpilc, G. welcker, 
D. welk, Sic. If not, it may be from the 
root of quick. See What and Wight. J 
1 . A word called a relative or pronoun rela- 
tive, because it relates to another word or 
, thing, usually to some word that precedes 
it in the sentence. I oall it also a substi- 
tute, ob it supplies the place of a noun, or 
of an adjective, or of a sentence or clovgm. 

1. "The garden which 1 cultivate,” that 
is, the garden, which garden I cultivate. 

2. " Wo are bound to obey all the divine 
commands, which we cannot do without 
divine aid.” Here which represents the 
worcUJ obey the divine commands .• 3. " You 
declared him to be innocent, which he is 
not.” Here which stands for innocent. 

In die foregoing uses, which is not used 
in the masculine gender, that is, it does 
not in modem usage represent a person. 

2. Which is much used in asking questions, 
for the purpose of obtaining the designation 
of a particular person or thing by the 
answer, and in this use, it is of the mascu- 
line as well os of the neuter gender. Thera 
are two or three things to be done; which 
shall I do first? Which man it it? 

Which of you convmccth me of sin? 

John rill. 

For which of these works do ye stone me? 

John x. 

3. That which. "Take which you will,” 
that js, take any one of the whole. 

The which, by the which. The um of the be- 
fore which, is obsolete. 

WHICHEVER, \pr<m. Whether one 
WHICHSOEVER, / or the other. Which- 
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ever road you take, it wifi conduct you to 
town. 

WHIFF, n. ['W.jwtf, a whiff or puff, a hit* ; 
peifiaw, to whiff, and ewaf, a quick gust.] 

1. A sudden expulsion of air from the mouth ; 
a puff; as, the whiff of a smoker. 

And seasons his whiffs with impertinent 
jokes. Pope. 

2. In ichthyology, a species of Pleuronectes 

or flounder. Ed. Encyc . 

WHIFF, v. t. To puff; to throw out in 
whiffs ; to consume in whiffs. 

WHIF'FLE, v. i. [D. wevfelen, to waver ; 
xweeven, to hover. This accords in sense 
with G. xweifeln, to doubt, which would 
seem to be from xwei, two, or its root The 
G has also schweifen, to rove or wander, 
which seems to be allied to sweep. The 
D. has also twyffelen , to doubt from twee, 
two, or its root ; Sw. M fla, Dan. tvivlcr , 
from the root of two. Yet whiffle seemB to 
be directly from whiff."] 

To start, shift and turn ; to change from one 
opinion or course to another, to use eva- 
sions ; to prevaricate ; to be fickle and 
unsteady. 

A person of whiffling and unsteady turn of 
mind, cannot keep close to a point of a contro- 
versy. Watts. 

WHIF'FLE, v. t To disperse with a puff, 
to scatter. More 

WHIF'FLE, n. Anciently, a fife or small 
flute. 

WHIF'FLE-TREE, \ n. The bar to which 

WHIP'PLE-TREE, / the traces of a car- 
nage are fastened for draught. 

WHIF'FLER, n. One who whiffles or fre- 
quently changes his opinion or course; one 
who uses shifts and evasions m argument 

2. A harbinger ; perhaps one who blows the 

horn or trumpet. Shak. 

3. A young man who goes before a company 
in London on occasions of public solemnity. 

Cyc 

WHIFFLING, ppr. Shifting and turning , 
prevaricating; shuffling. 

WHIF'FLING, «. Prevarication. 

WHIG, fl. [Sax. hpa*. See Whey.] Acidu- 
lated whey, sometimes mixed with butter 
milk and sweet herbs ; used as a cooling 
beverage. [Local.] 

WHIG, p. [ongin uncertain ] One of a po- 
litical party which had its ongin in En- 
gland m the seventeenth century, in the 
reign of Charles I. or II., when great con- 
tests existed respecting the royal preroga- 
tives and the rights of the people. Those 
who supported toe king in his high claims, 
were called lories, and the advocates of] 
popular rights were called whtgs. During 
the revolution in the United States, the 
friends and supporters of the war and the 
principles of the revolution, were called 
whigs, and those who opposed them, were 
called tones and royalists. 

Where then, when tories scarce get clear, • 

Shall whigs and congresses appear? 

M'Flngal. 

WHIG i GAR€HY,». Government by whigs. 
[Cant.] Swift. 

WHIG'GISH, a. Pertaining to whig*; par- 
taking of toe principles of whigs. Su ' ' 

WHIG'GISM, n. The principles of a wl 
Swij 

WHILE, a. [Sax. hpile ; Goth, hweila ; G. 


veil; D. • oyl; time, while; Dan. htils, Sw. 
hvila, repose ; W. pcyl, a turn, Ir, foil 
See toe Verb.] 

Time ; space of time, or continued duration. 
He was some while in this oountry. One 
while we thought him innocent. 

Pausing a while, thus to herself she mus’d. 

Milton. 

Worth while, worth toe time which it re- 
quires ; worth the time and pains ; hetfee, 
worth the expense. It is not always worth 
while for a man to prosecute for small 
debts. 

WHILE, ado. During the time that While 
I write, you sleep. 

2. As long as. 

Use your memory, and you will sensibly ex- 
perience a gradual improvement, while you 
take care not to overload it Watts. 

3. At the same time that Pope. 

WHILE, v. t. [W. pvylaw, to turn, to run 

a course, to bustle ; Eth. (DOA waala, to 
pass the time, to Bpend the day or life, to 
remain; Amharic, id. ; Dan. hviler, Sw. 
hvila, to rest or repose ; Ir. foilltm, to stay, 
to rest, to tarry , G. weilen, verweilen, to 
abide, to stay ; D. venvylen, id. Quf the 
identity of these words.] 

To while away, us time, in English, is to 
loiter; or more generally, to cause tune 
to pass away pleasuntly, without irksome- 
ness ; as, we while away time in amuse- 
ments or diversions. 

Let us while awau tins life. Pope. 

WHILE, v.i. To loiter. Spectator. 

WHILE'RE, ado. [while and ere.] A little 


while ago. [06r.| 

WHI'LING, ppr. Loitering; passing time 
agreeably, without impatience or tediof y- 
ness. 

WHILK, a. A shell. [See Whelk.] 

WIIl'LOM, adv. [Sax. hpilon.] Formerly; 
once ; of old. [Obs.] Spenser. 

WHILST, adv. The same as While , — which 
see. Whiles is not used. 

WHIM, n. [Ice. htrima; W. pvtm, a brisk 
motion, a turn; pvimtaw, to move round 
briskly; Sp. quimera, a whim, a wild fancy, 
a scuffle.] 

1. Properly, a sudden turn or start of the 
mind ; a freak ; a fancy ; a capricious no- 
tion. We say, every man has his whims. 
[See Freak and Caprice 1 

AH the superfluous whims relate. Swift 

2. A low wit; a cant word. Addison. 

WHIM'PER, v i [Gr. wimmem.} To cry 

with a low, whining, broken voice ; as, a 
child whimpers. Locke. 

WHIM'PERINCJ, ppr. Crying with a low 
broken voice. 

WHIM'PERING, n. [supra.] A low mut- 
tering cry. 

WHIM PLED, a word used by Shakspeare, 
is perhaps a mistako for whimpered. There 
is no such word in toe English. 

WHIM'SEY, a. * ass. [from whim.] A 
whim; a freak; a capricious notion; as, 
the whimseys of poets. 

Men’s follies, whimsies, and inconstancy. 

Swift. 

WHIM'SI-CAL, a. Full of whims; freak- 
ish ; having odd fancies ; capricious. 

My neighbors call me whimsical. Addison. 

WHIM'SIGALLY, ado. [supra.] hi a 
whimsical manner; freakishly. 


WHIM'S I€ ALNESS, a. [sum*.] Freak- 
iposiuon; i 


ishness; whimsical disjx 


; odd tom- 


W&IN, a. [In "W.cwyn is a weed ; L. Gsh 
n istaspmosa.] Gone; fturse; a plant of 
the genus Ulex. Tusser. Zee. 

WHIN'-AX, n. [whin and aar.l An Instru- 
ment used for extirpating whin from land. 

Cyc. 

WHIN'BREL, \ «. A bird resembling the 

WHIM'BREL, / curlew. Diet, Nat. Hist. 

WHIN'-CHAT, a. A bird, a species of 
warbler, toe MotaciUa rubetra, Linn. 

Ed. Encyc. 

WHINE, e. t. [Sax. panian and epaman ; 
Goto, hwainon ; Dan. hv'mer , to whine, 
and to whinny, as a horse ; Sw. hvina, to 
squeal or squeak; W. ope jjn, to complain , 
L. htnnto, and qu. yanmo.l 
To express murmurs by a plaintive cry ; to 
moan with a puerile noise; to murmur 
meanly. 

They came — with a winning accent craving 
liberty. Sidney. 

' Then, if we whine, look pale — Shak. 

WHINE, a. A plaintive tone; the nasal 
puerile tone of mean complaint , mean or 
affected complaint. Rowe. 

WHI'NER, «. One who whines. 

WIII'NING, ppr. Expressing murmurs by 
a mean plaintive tone or cant. 

WHIN'N Y, r. ». [L. hinnto; from the root 
of whine.] To utter the sound of a horse ; 
to neigh. 

WIIIN'OC, a. [G. wenig, small.] The small 
pig of a litter. N. England. 

WHIN'-STONE, a. [whin and stone ; Scot. 
quhyn-stane.] 

Whin-stone or whin is a provincial name 
given to basaltic rocks, and applied by 
minera to any kind of dark colored and 
hard unstratifled rock which resists the 
point of the pick. Veins of dark basalt or 
green-stone, are frequently called whin- 
dukes. Cyc. 

WHIN'-Y'ARD, a. A sword ; in contempt. 

Hudibras. 

WHIP, v. t. [Sax. hpeopan, to whip, and 
to weep, that is, to whoop or hoop ; D. wtp- 
pen, to shake, to move or wag, to give the 
strapado ; xweepen, to whip ; Dan. vipper, 
to*"awipg, W. pcipiaw, to move buskly, to 
whip; pvip f a quick flirt or turn. The 
sense is well expressed by the Welsh, and 
we say, a man whips round a corner, when 
running he suddenly turns. It seems to 
be allied to wipe and sweep, and L. oapulo, 
and implies a sweeping throw or thrust.] 

1 . To strike with a lash or sweeping cord , 
as, to whip a horse. 

2. To sew slightly. Gay. 

3. To drive with lashes ; as, to whip a top. 

4. To punish with the whip ; as, to whip a 
vagrant ; to whip one thirty-nine lashes , 
to whip a perverse boy. 

Who, for false quantities, was whipp'd at 
school Dtyden. 

5. To lash with sarcasm. 

They would whip me with their fine wits. 

Shak . 

6. To atrike; to thrash; to beat out, as 

E , by striking; as, to whip wheat. 
in use in the United States.] Cyc. 
p about or round, to wrap; to inwrap; 
as, to whip a line round a rod. Moxon. 
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To whip out, to draw nimbly; to snatch; as, 
to whip out a (word or roper from it* 


To whip from, to take away suddenly. 

To whip into, to thrust in iHth a quick 
motion. He whipped his hand into his 
pocket 

To whip to mlmor take up -with a quick 
motion. She whipped up the child, and 
ran off. Among seamen, to hoist With a 
whip or small tackle. 

WHIP, e.i. To move nimbly; to start sud- 
denly and ran ; or to turn and ran ; as, 
the boy whipped away in an instant ; he 
whipped round the corner ; he whipped in to 
the house, and was out of sight in a mo- 
ment 

WHIP, n. [Sax. hpeop.] An instrument 
for driving horses or other teams, or for cor- 
rection, consisting of a lash tied to a han- 
dle or rod. 

2. In ships, a small tackle, used to hoist 
light bodies. Mar. Diet. 

Whip and spur, with the utmost haste. 
WHIP'-COHD, n. [ whip and cord.] Cord 
of which lashes are made. Dry den. 

WHIP-GR’AFT, v. t. [ whip and graft.'] 
To graft l>y cutting the cion and stock in 
a sloping direction, so-as to fit each other, 
and by inserting a tongue on the cion into 
a slit m the stock. 

WHIF-GR’AFTING, n. The act or prac- 
tice of grafting by cutting the cion and 
stock with a slope, to fit each other, &c. 

Encyc. 

WHIP'-IIAND, n. [whip and hand.] Ad- 
vantage over; as, he has the whip-nand of 
her. Dryden 

WHIP'-LASH, n. [whip and lath.] The 
lash of a whip. * Tusser. 

WHIP'PED, pp. Struck with a whip; pu- 
nished; inwrapped; sewed slightly. 
WHIFPER, n. One who whips ; particu- 
larly, an officer who inflicts the penalty of] 
legal whipping 

WHIFFING, ppr. Striking with a whip ; 

punishing with a whip ; inwrapping. 
WHIP'PING, n. The act of striking with 
a whip, or of punishing , the state of being 
whipped. 

WHIFPI NG-P6ST, n. [whipping , 

A post to which offenders arc tied when 
whipped. 

WHIPTLE-TREE, n. [whip and tree ; but 
qu. is it not Whiffie-tree ?J 
The bar to which, the traces or tugs of a 
harness are fastened, and by which a car- 
riage, a plow, a harrow or other implement 
is drawn. 

WHIFPOWIL, n. The popular name of 
an American bird, so galled from its note, 
or the sounds of its voice. [Not whip-poor- 
will.] 

WHIF-SAW, n. [whip and taw.] A saw to 
be used by two persons. 

WHIF-STAFF, n. [whip and Hof.] In 
thipt, a bar by which the rudder is turned. 
In small vessels this is called the tiller. 
WHIPSTER, a. A nimble fellow. Prior. 
WHIF-STITCH, v. t. [whip and stitch.] lid 
agriculture, to half-plow or to rafter land. 
This word, I believe, is not used in America. 
The practice of whip-stitching resembles 
what Is called in America ridging. 
WHIP-STOCK, n. [whip and stock.] The 


rod or staff to which the lash of a whip is 
fattened. 

WHIPT, pp. of Whip ; sometimes used for 
Whipped 

WHIR, o. i. hwur. To whirl round with 
noise ; to fly with noise. 

WHIR, v. i. To burry. 

WHIRL, v. t^hwurC [Sax. hpypjran ; D. 

, wervelen ; * wirbeln, to whirl, to warble ; 
Dan. hvimeler, Sw. hvirjta, to whirl, Dan. 
hvtrvelbeen, whirl-bone, vertebra ; hvirvel- 
soe, whirl-sea, a whirlpool ; Sw. hvirfvel. 
Ice. tokirla , a whirl. We see that whirl 
and warble are dialectical forms of the 
same word, and both probably from the 
root of L. verto and Eng veer.] 

To turn round rapidly; to tum with velocity. 
He whirls his sword around without delay. 

Dryden. 

WHIRL, v. t. To be turned round rapidly; 
to move round with velocity ; as, the whirl- 
ing spindles of a cotton machine or wheels 
ef a coach. 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about. 

Dryden. 

2. To move hastily. 

« — But whirFd zwzy, to shun his hateful sight 
Dryden. 

WHIRL, n. fG. mrlel; Dan. hvirvel.] A 
turning with rapidity or velocity; rapid 
rotation or circumvolution ; quick gyra- 
tion ; as, the whirl of a top ; the whirl of a 
wheel; the whirl of time; the whirls of 
fancy. Creech Pope. 

2. Any thing that moves or is turned with 
velocity, particularly on an axis or pivot. 

3. A hook used in twisting. 

4. In botany, a species of inflorescence, con- 

sisting of many subsesmle flowers sur- 
rounding the stem in a ring. It is also 
written whorl and wherl. Martyn. 

WHIRL'-BAT, n. [whirl and bat.] Any 
thing moved with a whirl as preparatory 
for a blow, or to augment the force of it. 
PoetB use it for the ancient cestus. 

The u>hirl-bat and the rapid race shall be 
Reserv’d for Cesar Dryden. 

WHIRL'-BL’AST, n. [whirl and blast.] A 
whirling blast of wind. Entick. 

WHIRL'-BONE, n. [wAirUnd bone.] The 
patella ; the cap of the knee ; the knee- 
pan. Atnmorth. 

WliIRL'EDf pp. Turned round with velo- 


city. 

2. In botany , growing in whirls ; bearing 
whirls ; verticillate. 

WHIRL'IGIG, n. [whirligig.] A toy 
which children spin or whirl round. 

Johnson 

2. In military antiquities, an instrument for 
punishing petty offenders, as sutlers, brawl- 
ing women, &c. ; a kind of wooden cage 
turning on a pivot, in which the offender was 
whirled round with great velocity* Cyc. 

WHIRLING, ppr. Turning or moving 
round with velocity. 

WHIBI/ING-TABLE, n. A machine con- 
trived to exhibit and demonstrate the prin- 
cipal laws of gravitation, and of the pla- 
netary motions in curvilinear orbits. Cyc. 

WHIRL-PIT, n. A whirlpool. [Not used.] 

WHIRLPOOL, rt. [whurl and pool.] An 
eddy of water; a vortex or gulf where the 
water moves round in a circle. In some 
cases, a wbirlnool drawl things to its cen- 


ter and absorbs them, astsAsoas* with 
the Maelstrom off the coast of Norway. 
WHIRLWIND, * [whirl and A 

violent wind moving in a circle, or rather 
in a spiral form, as if moving round an 
axis; this axis or the perpendicular oo- 
htmn moving horizontally, raising end 
whirling dust, leaves and the like. 

WHIRR AW*. See HOORA. 
WHIRRING, n. The sound of a partridge’s 
or pheasant's wings. 

[Note. — Whir it used by the common people in 
New England in an adverbial manner, to ex- 
press the rapid flight or the sound of any thing 
thrown. See Whir.] 

WHISK, ». [G. & D. witch, a wisp.] A small 
bunch of pass, straw, hair or the like, 
used for a brush ; hence, a brush or small 
besom. 

2. Part of a woman’s dross ; a kind of tip- 
pet. Child. 

WHISK, v. t. To sweep, brush or wipe with 
a whisk. 

2. To sweep along; to move nimbly over 
the ground. Hudibrat. 

WHISK, v, t. To move nimbly and with ve- 
locity. Pur chat. 

WHISK’ER, n. [from whisk.] Longhair 
growing ou the human cheek. Pope. 
WIIISK'ERED, a. Formed into whiskers ; 

furnished with whiskers. 

WHISK’ET, n. A basket. [Local] 
WHISK’ING, ppr. Brushing, sweeping 
along ; moving with velocity along the sur- 
face. 

WHIS'KY, n. fir. uisge, water, whence us- 
quebaugh ; W. wysg, a stream.] 

A spirit distilled from grain. In the north 
of England, the name is given to the spirit 
drawn from barley. In the United States, 
whisky is generally distilled from wheat, 
rye or maiz. 

WHISTER, v. i. [Sax. hpipppian ; Dan. 
hvtsker; Sw. hviska, to buzz, to whisper; 
allied to whistle, wheeze, and L. fistula. The 
word seems by its sound to be an onoma- 
topy, as it expresses a sibilant sound or 
breathing.] 

1. To speak with a low hissing; or sibilant 

voice. It is ill manners to whisper in com- 
pany. • 

The hollow whitp’ring breeze — Thomson. 

2. To speak with suspicion or timorous cau- 
tion. 

3. To plot secretly ; to devise mischief. 

All that hale tue whiter together against me. 

Ps. xli. 

WHISTER, v.t. To address in a low 
voice. He whispers the man In the ear. 
[But this is elliptical for whispers to.] 

2., To utter in a low sibilant voice. He 
whispered a word in my ear. 

3. To prompt secretly ; as, he came to whis- 
per Wolsey. Shak. 

WHISTER, w. A low soft sibilant voice ; 
or words uttered with such a voice. 

The whisper cannot give a tone. Bacon. 
Soft whispers through th’ assembly went 

Dryden. 

2* A cautious or timorous speech. 

3. A hissing or bussing sound. 
WH1STERED, pp. Uttered in a low voice , 
uttered with suspicion or caution. 
WHISTERER, n. (Hie who whispers. 
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2. A tattler; one'wbo talk tewete; a ean- 
vevar of intelligence eecretiy. Amok. 
2. A backbiter ; one who slanders Hewdjr, 

Prov. xvi. 

WHIS'PERING, pp, Spea king . in a low 
voice; telling secretly ; backbiting. 
WHIMPERING, n. The act of making 
with a low voice ; the tailing of tales, and 
exciting of nispidom; a backbiting, 
WHIMPERINGLY, adv. In a low voice. 
WHIST, o. [Com. kuist, silence.] SUent; 
mute; still; not speaking; not making a 
noise. 

The winds with wonder whist, 

Smoothly the waters kiss’d. Milton. 

[This adjective, like some others, al- 
ways follows its noun. We never say, 
whist wind ; but the wind is wAirt.] 

Whist is used for be silent. Whist , whist, 
that is, be silent or stUl. 

WHIST, n. A game at cards, so called be- 
cause it requires silence or dose attention. 
It is not in America pronounced wkisk. 
WHISTLE, v. L htowl. [Sax. hpijdan ; 
Sw . hvissla ; Dan .hviisler; L.Jistula, & 
whistle; allied to tohuper.] 

1. To utter a kind of musical sound, by 
pressing the breath through a small orifice 
formed by contracting the lips. 

While the pluwtnuu near at hand, 

Whistles o'er the furrow’d land Milton. 

2. To make a sound with a small wind in- 
strument. 

3. To sound shrill, or like a pipe. 

The wild winds whistle, and the billows roar. 

Pope 

WHISTLE, v. t. To form, utter or modulate 
by whistling ; as, to whistle a tune or air 
2. To call by a whistle; as, he whistled back 
his dog. 

WHISTLE, n. [Sax. hpiycle ; L.JUtvla.] 

1. A small wind instrument. Baron, 

2. The sound made by a small wind instru- 
ment 

3. Sound made by pressing the breath 
through a small orifice of the lips. 

4. The mouth; the organ of whistling. [Vul- 
gar.] 

5. A small pipe, used by a boatswain to sum- 

mon the sailors to their duty ; the boat- 
swain's call. Mar. Diet. 

6. The shrill sound of winds passing among 
trees or through crevices, &c. 

7. A call, such as sportsmen use to their 
dogs 

WHISTLED, pp. Sounded with a pipe; 
uttered in a whistle. 

WHISTLE-FISH, n. A local name of a 
species of Gadus, with only two fins on 
the back; the Mustela Jluvia/ilis. Cyc. 
WHISTLER, n. One who whistles. 
WHISTLING, ppr. Uttering a musical 
sound through a small orifice of the Ups ; 
sounding with a pipe; making a swill 
sound, as wind. 

WHISTLY, adv. Silently. 

WHIT, n. [Sax. piht, a creature, also a 
thing, something, any thing. This is pro- 
bably from the root of L. vivo, victim.] 

A point , a jot ; the smallest part or particle 
imaginable. It is used without a prepo- 
sition. He is not a whit the wiser lor ex- 
perience. 

It does not me a whit displease. Cowley. 

The regular construction would be by a 


whit, or m a wbfc. In these phr ase s , a 
whit may be interpreted by in tU iosut, in 
the mam si degree. 

WHITE, «. [Sax. hpit; Sw. Dan. 
hmd; D.wit; Q. wrist .] 

1. Being of the color of pure snow; snowy; 
not dart ; as, white pspdr; a white SkSn. 

2. Pale; destitute of color hkthe cheeks, or 
of the tinge of Wood color r**, whit* with 
fear. 

3. Having the eolor of purity; pure; clean; j 
free from spot ; as, white robed innocence. 

4. Gray; as, white hair ; a venerable man, ! 
white with age. 

5. Pure; unblemished. 

No whiter page than Addison’s remains. 

Pope. 

6. In a scriptural sense , purified from sin ; 
sanctified. Ps. li. 

WHITE-BAIT, n. [white and fteif/l Avery 
small delicate fish, of the genus Clupea. 
WHITE-BEAM,, a. The white-leaf tree, a 
species of Cratregus. Lee. 

WHITE-BEAR, n. [white ml bear.] The 
bear that inhabits the polar regions. 
WHITE-BRANT, n. [white and brant.] A 
species of the duck kind, the Anas hypbr- 
borea. Cye. 

WHITE-BUG, ». [t white and %.] An fn- 
i sect of the bug kind, which injures vinos 
and Borne other species of fruit. Cyc 

[ WHITE-GAM 'PI ON, n. [white and cam- 

/ ion .] 

pernicious perennial weed, growing in 
com land, pastures and hedges. Cyc. 
WHITE-CAPERPILLAR, n. An insect 
of a small size, called sometimes the borer, 
that injures the gooseberry bush. Cyc. 
WHITE-CENTAURY, r». An annual weed 
in woods and other places. It is said to 
form the basis of the famous Portland pow- 
der for the gout. Cyc. 

WHITE-GLOVER, n. A small species of 
perennial clover, bearing white flowers. 
It furnishes excellent food for cattle and 
horses, ns well os for the honey bee. 
WHITE-CROP, n. White crops, in agri- 
culture, are such as lose their green color 
or become white in ripening, as wheat, rye, 
barley and oats. 

WHITE-D’ARNEL, «. A prolific and trou- 
blesome weed, growing among corn. Cyc. 
WHITE-EAR, \ . ... ‘ , 

WHITE-TAIL ) "• A t “ e Mow finch. 
WHITE-FACE ! ) \ n. A white mark in the 
WHITE-BLAZE, J forehead of a horse, 
descending almost to the nose. Cyc. 

WHITE-FILM, n. A white film growing 
over the eyes of sheep and causing blind- 
news. Cyc. 

WHITE-FOOT, n. A white mark on the 
foot of a horse, between the fetlock and the 
coffin. Cyc 

WHITErHONEYSUCKLK, n. A name 
sometimes, given to the white clover. Cyc. 
WHITE-HORS E-FISH, n. In ichthyology, 
the Rata aspera nostras of Willoughby, 
and the Raiafullonica of LrampiM. It has 
a rough spiny back, and on the tail are 
three rows of strong spines. It grows to 
the size of the skate. Cyc. 

WHITE-LAND, n. A name which the 
‘English give to a tough clayey soil, of a 
whitish hue when dry, but blackish after 
rain. tyc. 


WHITE-LEAD/ & A owbouate of fed, 
much used in painting. It is prepared by 
exposing sheets of lead to the mines of an 
acid* usually vinegar, and suspending them 
in the dr until tir# surface becomes in- 
crusted with a white coat, which is the 
substance in question. />. Olmsted. 

WHITE-LIMED, a. Whitewashed, or plas- 
tered with lime. 

WHITE-LINE, n. Among printer*, a void 
space, broader than usual, left between 
fines. 


space, broader than usual, left between 
fines. Cyc. 

WHITE-LIVERED, a. [whit* and /feer.j 

1. Having a pale look ; feeble ; cowardly. 

2. Envious; malicious. 

WHITE-MAN'GANESE, n. An ore of 

manganese ; carbonated oxydized manga- 
nese. 

WHITE-MEAT, *.[«oAtte and meet.} Meats 
mode of milk, butter, cheese, egg* and the 
like. Spenser. 

WHITE- POP'LAR, ». A tree of the poplar 
kind, sometimes called the abele tree. 

WHITE-POP'PY, n. A species of poppy, 
sometimes cultivated for the opium which 
is obtained from its juice by evaporation. 

WHITE-POT, n. [white and pot.] A kind 
of food made of milk, cream, eggs, sugar, 
&c. baked in a pot iCtna. 

WHITE- PRECIPITATE, a. Carbonate of 
mercury. 

WHITE- PYRTTE, \ n. [white and pyrite; 

WHITE-PYRITES, / Fr. lulfure blanc.] 
An ore of a tin-white color, passing into a 
brass-yellow and steel-gray, occurring in. 
octahedral crystals, sometimes stalactitical 
and botryoidal. It contains 46 parts of 
iron, and 54 of sulphur. Cyc. 

WHITE-RENT, n. [white and rent.] In 
Devon and Cornwall, a rent or duty of 
eight pence, payable yearly by every tin- 
ner to the duke of Cornwall, as lord of the 
soil. Cyc. 

WHITE-SALT, n. Salt dried and calcined; 
decrepitated salt 

WHITESTER, «. A bleacher. [Local] 

W1IITESTONE, «. In geology, the weiss 
stein of Werner, and the eurito of some 
geologists; a species of rocks, composed es- 
sentially of feldspar, but containing mica 
and other minerals. Cyc. 

WHITE-SWELLING, n. [white and swell- 
ing ] 

A swelling or chronic enlargement of the 
joints, circumscribed, without any altera- 
tion in the color of the skin, sometimes 
hard, sometimes yielding to pressure, some- 
times indolent, but usually painful. Cyc . 

WHITE-TAIL, n. A bird, the wheat-ear, 
a species of Motacilla. 

WHITE-THORN/ n. A species of thorn, 
called also haw-thorn, of the genus Cra- 
taegus. 

WHITE-THROAT, n. A small bird that 
frequents gardens and hedges, the Motor 

'cilia sylvia. Linnceus. Cyc. Ed. Encyc. 

WHITK-V TFRIOL, u. In mineralogy, sul- 
phate of zink, a natural salt Cyc, 

WHITEWASH, «. [white and wash.] A 

' wash or liquid composition for whitening 
something; a wash for making the skin 
fair. 

2. A composition of lime and water, used 
for whitening the plaster of walls, fee. 

WHITEWASH, v. t. To cover with a white 
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liquid composition, as with lime and water, 
&c. 

2. To make white ; to give a fair external 
appearance. 

WHITEWASHED, pf>. Covered or over- 
spread with a white liquid composition. 
WHITE-WASHER, n. One who white- 
washes the walla or plastering of apart- 
ments. 

WHITEWASHING, ppr. Overspreading or 
washing with a white liquid composition. 
WHITE-WATER, n. A disease of sheep, 
of the dangerous stomachic kind. Cyc. 
WHITE-WAX, «. Bleached wax. 
WHITE-WINE, n. Any wine of a clear 
transparent color, bordering on white, as 
Madeira, Sherry, Lisbon, &c. ; opposed to 
wme of a deep red color, as Port and Bur- 
gundy. 

WHITEWOQD, n. A species of timber tree 
growing m North America, the Lmoden- 
dron or tulip tree. Mease. 

The name of certain species of Bignoma. 

Lee 

WHITE, n. One of the natural colors of 
bodies, but not strictly a color, for it is said 
to be a composition of all the colors; des- 
titution of ail stain or obscurity on the Bur- 
face; whiteness. We say, bleached cloth 
is of a good white; attired in a robe of] 
white. 

2. A white spot or thing; the mark at which 
an arrow is shot. Dryden. 

White of the eye, that part of the ball of the 
. eye surrounding the iris or colored part, 
it owes its whiteness to the tunica albugi- 
nea or adnata, a partial covering of the fore- 
part of the eye, formed by the expansion 
of the tendons of the muscles which move 
the eye-ball. Parr 

While of an egg, the albumen, or pellucid 
viscous fluid, which surrounds the vitellus 
or yelk. Parr. 

An analogous part, in the seeds of plants, 
is called the albumen or whit^. It is a fari- 
naceous fleshy or horny substance, which 
makes up the chief bulk of some seeds, as 
m grasses, com, palms and lilies, never 
rising out of the ground nor performing 
the office of leaves, but destined solely to 
nourish the germinating embryo, fell its 
roots can perform their office.* It is the 
perispermum of Jussieu. Gartner Smith. 
Spanish white, a substance used ill painting, 
prepared from chalk, by separating from 
the latter its silicious impurities. 

WH I TE, t>. t. To make white ; to whiten ; 
to whitewash; as, whited sepulchers. Mark 
ix. Matth. xxiii. 

WHITED, pp. Made white; whitened. 
WHITELY, adv. Comiflg near to white. 

[Not used.'] Shak 

WIIITEN, v. t. hwi'tn. To make white; to 
bleach ; to blanch ; as, to whiten cloth. 
WIIITEN, v. *. To grow white ; to turn or, 
become white. The hair whitens with age ; 
the sea whitens with foam ; the trees in 
spring whiten with blossoms. • 

WHITENED, pp. Made white ; bleached. 
WHITEN ER, n. One who bleaches or 
makes white. 

WHITENESS, %. The state of being white; 
white color, or freedom from any darkness 
or obscurity on the surface. 

Vm II. 


2. Paleness ; want of a sanguineous tinge in 

the faoe. Shak. 

3. Purity ; cleanness ; freedom from stain 

or blemish. Dryden. 

WHITES, n. The fluor albua, a disease of] 
females. 

WHITH'ER, adv. [Sax. hpybep.] To what 
place, interrogatively. Whither goest thou ? 
Whither away so fkst f Shak. 

2. To what place, absolutely. 

I stray’d, I knew not whither. Milton. 

3. To which place, relatively. 

Whither when as they came, they fell at 

words. Spenser. 

4. To what point or degree. 

5. Whithersoever. 

WHITHERSOEV'ER, adv. [whither and 

soever.] 

To whatever place. I will go whithersoever 
you lead. 

WHITING, ti. [from white ] A small sea 
fish, the Asrllus mollis or alb us, a species 
of G adus. • Cyc. 

2. The some as Spanish white, — which see. 
WHITISH, a. [from white.) Somewhut 
white; white in a moderate degree. Doyle. 
W^IITISIINESS, n. [supra.] Hie quality 
of being somewhat white. Boyle. 

WHIT'LKATIIER, \ n. [white and leather.] 
WHIT'LETHER, / Lether dressed with 
alum, remarkable for its toughness. 

Chapman. 

In common use, the ligaments of ani- 
mals, when in fond. 

WIIIT'LGW, w. [Sax. hpit, white, and law, 
a flame. Qu ] 

1. In surgery, paronychia, a swelling or in- 

flammation about the nails or ends of the 
fingers, or affecting one or more of tbo 
phalanges of the fingers, generally termi- 
nating in an abscess. There arc four or 
five varieties of tins swelling 1. 'Hie cuta 
neous paronychia, which raises the cuticle, 
forming a kind of vesicle filled with a 
limpid serum, or bloody fluid. 2. The 
subcutaneous paronychta, a tumor attended 
with acute pain, it is seuted m the cellu- 
lar membrane under the skin. 3. The 
subungual paronychia, which occurs under 
the nail It commences with inflamma- 
tory symptoms, but iR loss painful than the 
former. 4 There is also the paronychia of j 
t/ie t pertOMtemn, and the paronychia of the 
tendons or theca. Cyc 

2. In sheep, the whitlow is a disease of the 
feet, of an inflammatory kind. It occurs 
round the hoof, where an acrid matter is 
collected, which ought to be discharged. 

Cyc. 

WIIIT'LoW-GRASS, n. Mountain knot- 
grass, a species of lllecebnum, {I. parony- 
chia.) Cue. 

2. A name given to certain species of Draba. 

. Cyc. 

The rue-leaved whitimo-grau is a spe- 
cies of Saxifraga. Lee. 

WHIT'SOUR, n A sort of apple. 
WIIITSTER, n. A whitener ; a bleacher. 

[Obs.] Shak. 

WHITSUL, n. A provincial name of milk, 
sour milk, cheese curds and butter. Cartw. 
WHITSUNTIDE, n. [white, Sunday, and 
tide.] 

The feast or season of Pentecost ; so called, 
it is said, because, in the primitive church, 


those who had bees newly baptised ap- 
peared at church between Easter and 
Pentecost in white garments. 

Johnson. Cyc. 

WHITTEN-TREE, it. A sort of tree. 

WHITTLE, »». [Sax. hpitcl, lipicle.] A 
small pocket knife. [ In this tense, I believe 
the word is not used in America.] 

2. A white dress for a woman ; a double 
blanket worn by west countrywomen in 
England, over the shoulders, like a cloke. 
[Not used m the United States ] Diet. 

WHITTLE, v. t. To pare or cut off the 
surface of a thing with a small knife. 
Some persons have a habit of whittling, 
and are rarely seen without a penknife 
in their hands for thut purpose. [This 
is, l believe, the only use of this word in 
New England.] 

2. To edge; to sharpen. [Not in use.] 

JJakewill. 

WHITY-BROWN, a Of a color between 
white and brown. [Local in England.] 
Pegge. 

WHIZ, v. t. [It HceiriH to be allied to hiss.] 
To make a humming or hissing sound, 
like an arrow or ball flying through the 
air. 

It flew, and whizzing rut the liquid way 

Diyden 

WHIZ, n. A hissing sound. 

WIIIZ'ZINO, ppr. Making a humming or 
hissing bound. 

WHO, pron. relative, pron. hoo. [Sax. hpa, 
n • L. qui ; Pr. que ; It. chi ; Sp. 

Who 


1 ). wie 

quicn ; Ir. cia ; ltuss. hot ; Peru. Ai. 


is undoubtedly a contracted woid in Eng- 
lish as in Latin. See What and Wight.] 
1. Who is a pronoun relative, always refer- 
ring to persons. It forms whose in the 

S cnitivo or possessive case, answering to 
10 L. ( iijub, and whom in the objective or 
accusative case. Who, whose and whom, 
are in both numbers Thus wc say, the 
man or woniun who was with us,* the 
men or women who were with us ; the men 
or women whom we saw. 

2. Which of many. Arc you satisfied who 
did the mischief 7 

3. It is much used in asking questions; as, 
WhJ am I ? Who art thou? Who is thip? 
Who are these? In this case, the purpose 
is to obtain the name or designation of the 
person or character. 

4. It has sometimes a disjunctive sense. 
There thou tcll’st of kings, and who sspirc , 
Who fall, who rise, who triumph, who do 
moan. Daniel. 

!i Whose is of all genders. Whose book is 
this? 

The quebtion whose solution I require — 

Dryden. 

As who should say, elliptically for as one who 
should say. Collier. 

WHOEV'EIt, pron. [who and ever.] Any 
one without exception ; any person what- 
ever. The person who trespasses shall be 
punished, whoever he may be. 

WHOLE, a. hole. [In Sax. palz, onpalj, is 
whole, sound, entire. In U. heel, gcheel, 
has a like sense, from the root of heal ; G. 
hnl; Sw. hel; Dun. heel; W. oil or holt; 
Gr. th.ee ; Ir. uile. This seems to be con- 
nected with heal, hale. Of this, the deri- 
5 X 
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vative wholesome, ia evidence. See Cl*** 
Gl. No. 10. 31. 35.] 

1. All ; total ; containing the total amount 
or number, or the entire thing ; as, the 
whole earth ; the whole world ; the whole 
•ol&r system ; the whole army ; the whole 
nation. 

2. Complete , entire ; not defective or im- 
perfect ; at, a whole orange ; the egg is 
whole ; the vessel is whole. 

3. Unimpaired; unbroken; uninjured. 

My lite is yet whole in me. 2 Sam. i. 

4. Sound ; not hurt or sick. 

They that ore whole need not a physician. 

Matth. ix 

t. Restored to health and soundness, sound, 
well 

Thy frith hath mode thee whole. Mark r. 
His hand was restored whole. Mark in. 
WHOLE, n. The entire thing ; the entire 
or total assemblage of parts. The whole 
of religion is contained in the short pro 
cept, “ Love God with all your heart, and 
your neighbor as yourself ” 

Fear God and keep lus commandments, for 
this is the whole duty of man Ecclcs. xu. 

2 A system ; a regular comlunatiou of parts. 

Pope. 

WHOLESALE, « [ whole and sale.] Sale 
of goods by the piece or large quantity , 
as distinguished from retail. Some traders 
sell either by wholesale or retail. 

2 The whole mass. 

Some from vanity or envy, despise a valu- 
able book, and throw contempt upon it by 
wholesale. Watts 

WHOLESALE, a [Bupra.] Buying and 
selling by the piece or quantity , as, a 
wholesale merchant or dealt r. 

2. Pertaining to the trade by the piece or 
quantity ; as, the wholesale price. 
WHO'LESOME, a. [whole and some, G. 
heiham.] 

J. Tending to promote health ; favoring 
health, salubrious ; as, wholesome air or 
diet ; a wholesome climate. 

2* Sound ; contributing to the health of the 
mind , favorable to morals, religion or 
prosperity ; as, wholesome advice ; whole- 
some doctrines ; wholesome truths. 

3 UseM; salutary, conducive to public 
happiness, virtue or peace ; as, a wholesome 

• law. 

4 That utters sound words 

A wholesome tongue is a tree oflife. Prov. xv. 

5. Kindly; pleasing; as, a wholesome an- 
swer. Shak. 

Wholesome ship , a ship that will try, hull and 
ride well. Diet. 

WHO'LESOMELY, ado. In a wholesome 
or salutary manner ; salubriously. 
WHO'LESOMEN ESS, n. The quality of j 
contributing to health ; salubrity , as, the 
wholesomeness of air or diet. 

2 Salutanness ; conduciveness to the health 
of the mind or of the body politic ; as, tfce 
wholesomeness of doctrines or laws. 
WHOLLY, ado. Entirely ; completely ; 
perfectly. 

Nor wholly overcome, nor wholly yield. 

Dryden 

2. Totally , in all the parts or kinds? 

They employed themselves wholly in do- 
mestic life Addison. 

WHOM, pron. hoom. The objective of who, 
coinciding with the L. quern and quam. 


Whm have I In heaven but thee f P*. lxxiii. 
WHOMSOEVER, pron. [whom and soever.] 
Any person without exception. 

With whomsoever thou findest thy goods, let 
him not live. Gen. xxxi. 

WHOOBUB, for Hubbub. [Not in use.] 

' Shak. 

WHOOP, n. hoop. [This is the same as 
hoop, but aspirated; Goth, wopyan, to 
whoop, to call, Sax. hpeopan, to weep, 
and to whip. The sense is to drive out the 
voice.] 

1 . A snout of pursuit. Addison. 

2. A shout of war; a particular cry of troops 
when they rush to the attack. The In- 
dians of America arc remarkable for their 
war whoop. 

3. The bird called hoopoe or upupa. 
WHOOP, t>. i. To shout with a particular 

voice. Shak. 

WHOOP, v. t. To insult with shouts. 

Dryden. 

WIIOOT, 9. i. h'oot. [See Hoot.] 

WHOP, n. [the vulgar pronunciation of 
whan, or aw hap.] 

A suuden fall, or the suddenness of striking 
m a fall c 

WIIOllE, «. hore. [W. huran, from httriati •, to 
hire , hur , that which is fixed or set, hire, 
wages ; Sax. hoji-epen, hore-woman , Sw. 
hora, hor-kSna , Dan. hore, hore-kone ; 
G. hure; D. hoer. The correct orthogra- 
phy is hore.] 

A harlot, a courtesan ; a concubine; apros- 
titute. 

WHORE, v.i. [supra.] To have unlawful 
sexual commerce ; to practice lewdness. 
WHORE, v. t. To corrupt by lewd inter- 
course. [Little used ] Congreve 

WHOREDOM, n. iJrcdom. Lewdness, 
fornication , practice of unlawful com- 
merce with the other sex. It is applied to 
either sex, and to any kind of illicit com- 
merce. 

2. In Scripture, idolatry ; the desertion ofj 
the worship of the true God, for the worship 
of idols. Prophets. 

WIIO'REM' ASTER, n. [supra.] One who 
pruetices JewdnesH. 

WIIO'REMONGER, n. The same as Whore - 
master 

WllO'RESON, n. A bastard , a word used 
generally in contempt. ** « Shak 

WHO'RISH, a Lewd; unchaste, addicted 
to unlawful sexual pleasures , incontinent. 
WHO'RISHLY, adv. In a lewd mapner. 
WHO'RISHNESS, » The practice of lewd- 
ness; the character of alewd woman. 

Hale. 

WHORL, \ d vjptitut 
WHORLE.) See WHIRL. 

WHORT, n. The fruit of the whortleberry ; 
or the shrub. 

WHORTLEBERRY, n. [Sax. heopc-bepj, 
hart-berry. Tho Germans call it hetdel- 
beere, heath-berry.] « 

A plant or shrub ana its fruit, of the genus 
Vaccinium. 

WHOSE, hooz. The possessive or genitive 
case of who or which / applied to persons 
or things. We say, the person whose me- 
rits are known ; the garment whose color 
is admired. 

WHOSESOEVER, pron. [whose and so- 
ever.] Of any person whatever. Johnxx. 


WHO'S!), pron. h&oso. Any person what- 
ever. [Obs.] 

WHOSOEVER, pron. [who, so, and ever.] 
Any one, any person whatever. 

Whosoever will, let him take of the water of 
life freely. Rev. xxii. 

WHUR, v. i. To pronounce the letter r with 
too much force. 

WHUR, n. The sound of a body moving 
through the air with velocity. [See Whir A 

WHURT, ». A whortleberry or bilberry. 
[See Whort.] 

WHY, adv. [Sax. lipi, and pop hju, or pop 
hnig, for why. Hpi, hpij, coincides in 
elements with which . So pourquoi in 
French, is the Bame ; pour and L. quid, 
quod ; for what. The original phrase is 
for what, for why.] 

1. For what cause or reason, interrogatively. 

Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die t 

Jer. xxvli. 

2. For which reason or cause, relatively. 

No ground of enmity, 

Why he should mean me ill. Milton. 

3. For what reason or cause; for which, 
relatively. 

Turn the discourse ; I have a reason why 

I would not have you speak so tenderly. 

, Dryden. 

4 It is used sometimes emphatically, or 
rather as an expletive 

If her chill heart 1 cannot move. 

Why, I’ll enjoy the very love. Cowley. 

Wl, From the Gothic wetha, signifies holy. 
It is found m some names, as in Wibert, 
holy-bright, or bright-holy, eminent for 
sanctity , Dun. vier, to consecrate, Sw. viga. 

W1C, WICK, a termination, denotes juris- 
diction, as in bathwick. Its primary sense 
is a village or mansion, L vicus, Sax. pic 
or pyc, hence itoccuis in Berwick, Har- 
wich, Norwich, &c. It signifies also a bay 
or a castle. Gibson. 

WICK, n. [Sax. peoc, Sw. veke, a wick or 
match ; Ir buatc.] 

A number of threads of cotton or some simi- 
lar substance, loosely twisted into a string, 
round which wax or tallow is applied by 
means of melting and running in u mold, 
and thus forming a candle or torch. 

WICK 'ED, a. [Sw. vtka, to decline, to err, 
to < tlcv%ite, &1bo to fold , Sax pi can, to re- 
cede, to slide, to fall away ; picehan, to 
vacillate, to stumble. It seems to be con- 
nected in origin with wag, and Sax. picca, 
witch The primary sense is to wind and 
turn, or to depart, to fall away.] 

1. Evil in principle or practice; deviating 
from the divine law , addicted to vice; 
sinful , immoral. This is a word of com- 
prehensive signification, extending to every 
thing that is contrary to the moral law, and 
both to persons and actions. We say, a 
wicked man, a wicked deed, wicked ways, 
wicked lives, a wicked heart, wicked designs, 
wtefeed works. 

No man was ever wicked without secret dis- 
content. Rambler. 

' 2. A word of slight blame ; as, the wicked 
urchin. 

3. Cursed; banefrd; pernicious; as, wicked 
words, words pernicious m their effects. 

[This last signification may throw some 
light on the word witch.] 
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The wicked, in Scripture, persona who tire 
in sin; transgressors of the divine law; 
ell who ere unreconciled to God, unsanc- 
tified or impenitent 

WICK'EDLY, ode. In a manner or with 
motives and designs contrary to the divine 
law; viciously; corruptly; immorally. 

All that do wickedly shall be stubble. MaL iv. 

I have sinned, and I have done wickedly. 

2 Sam. xxiv. 

WICKEDNESS, n. Departure from the 
rules of the divine law ; evil disposition 
or practices ; immorality ; crime ; sin ; 
sinfulness; corrupt manners. Wicked- 
ness generally signifies evil practices. 

What wtckednets is this that is done among 
you ? Judges xx. 

But wickedness expresses also the cor- 
rupt dispositions of the heart 

Their inward part is very wickedness Pa v. 

In heart ye work wtckednett. Ps. Iviil. 

WICK'EN, 1 n. The Sorbut aucupa- 

WICK'EN-TREE, J rio, mountain ash, or 
roan-tree. Lee. 

WICK'ER, a. [Dan. vim , probably con- 
tracted from vtgen. The Eng. twig, G. 
xwetg, D. twyg, are probably formed on 
the simple word wig, from the root of L. 
vi geo, to grow. The word signifies a 
shoot.] 

Made of twigs or oziers ; as, a wicker basket ; 
a wicker chair. Spenter Peacham. 

WICK'ET, n. [Fr. guichet , W. gwiced, a 
little door, from gwtg, a narrow place, a 
comer.] 

A small gate. 

The wicket, often open’d, knew the key 

Dryden. 

WICK'LIFFITE, n. A Mower of Wiek- 
liffe, the English reformer 

WIDE, a. I Sax. pib, pibe; D wyd; G. 
weit; Sw. & Dan. vid; Sans, vuk, breadth, 

Ar. Jo badda, to separate , allied to 
void, divide, widow, Ir. jeadh , &c. See 
Class Bd. No 1.] 

1 . Broad , having a great or considerable 
distance or extent between the sides ; op- 
posed to narrow , as, wtde cloth , a wide 
table ; a wide highway ; a wide bed , a 
wide hall or entry. In thi%us<^ wtde is 
distinguished from long, which refers to 
the extent or distance between the end*. 

2. Broad; having a great extent each way ; 
as, a wide plain , the wide ocean. 

3 Remote , distant. This position is very 
wide from the truth. Hammond. 

4. Broad to a certain degree ; as, three feet 
wide. 

WIDE, adv. At a distance ; far Hu fame 
was spread wide. 

2 With great extent; used chiefly in com- 
position ; as, teufc-skirted meads ; wide- 
waving swords ; wasting pestilence ; 
wide-spreading evil. • 

WIDE-SPREAD, a. Extending far. 

WI'DE-SPIlEADING, a. Spreading to a 
great extent or distance. * 

WIDELY, adv. With great extent each 
way. ITie Gospel was widely dissemi- 
nated by die apostles. 

2 Very much ; to a great distance ; far. 
We dimer widely in opinion. 

WIDEN, v. t. To make wide or wider; to 


extend in breadth; as, to widen afield; to 
widen a breach. 

[Note. — I n America, females lay, to widen a 
stocking.] 

WIDEN, v. i. To grow wide or wider ; to 
enlarge ; to extend itself 
And arches widen, and long aisles extend. 

Popt. 

WIDENED, pp. Made wide or wider; ex- 
tended in breadth. 

WIDENESS, n. Breadth ; width; great ex- 
tent between the sides; as, the widenest 
of a room. 

2. Large extent in all directions; as, the 
wide nett of the sea or ocean. 
WIDENING, ppr. Extending the distance 
between the sideB , enlarging in all direc- 
tions. 

WID'GEON, n A fowl of the duck kind, 
or genus Anas, having a black bill, the 
head and upper part of the neck of a 
bright bav, the back and sides waved with 
black and white, and flic belly white. 

Diet. Nat. Hitt. 
WID'oW, n. [Sax pibep; G. witlwe , D. 

weduwe; Dan. vtdue; L. vidua; Fr. veuve , 
% It. vedova; Sp. viuda; Sans, widhava; 
Russ i dova ; from the root of wide, void. 
See Wide.) 

A woman who has lost her husband by 
dentil. Luke u. 

Widow's chamber, in London, the apparel 
and furniture of the bed-eluunber of the 
widow of a freeman, to which she is en- 
titled. Cyc 

WID'OW, v t. To bereave of a husband, 
but rarely used except ill the participle. j 
Dryden. 

2. To endow with a widow’s right, [Un- 
usual.) 

3. To strip of any thing good. S/iak. 

The widow’d isle in mourning — Dryden. 

WID'oW-BENCll, «. [widow and bench.) 
In Suescx, that share whirh a widow is 
allowed of her husband’s estate, besides 
her jointure Cyr 

WID'OW ED, pp Bereaved of a husband by 
death. 

2. Deprived of some good ; stripped. 

Trees of their shrivel’d fruits 
Are widow'd. Philip* 

WlD'oWF.R, n. A man who has lost Ins 
jvife by dSath. 

WID'OWIIOOD, «. The state of being a 
widow. 

2 .Estate settled on ft widow. [.Vo/ m use.) 

Shak. 

WJD'oW-HUNTEIt, n. [widow and hunter.) 
One who Heeks or courts widows for a 
jointure or fortune. Addison 

W'lD'OWING, ppr. Bereaving of a hus- 
band ; depriving ; stripping 
WID'OW-MAKER, n [widow and maker.) 
One who makes widows by destroying 
lives. Shaft. 

WID'OW-WAIL, n In botany, a plant vf 
the genus Cncorum. Lee. 

WIDTH, n. [from wide; G. weite; D. 
toydle.) 

Breadth ; wideness , the extent of a thing 
from side to side ; as, the width of cloth ; 
the width of a door. Dryden. 

WIELD, t>. t. [Sax peal^an, yalban ; Goth. 
ga-waldan, to govern ; wald, power, do- 
minion; Dan. veelde, power, gevalt , force, | 


authority; Sw. vuide, power; allied to L. 
vedeo, Eng. well. The primary sense of 
power ana strength Is to stretch or strain. 
This seems to be the Russ, vlatfyu, to rule, 
and wald or vlad, in names, as WtUdmir, 
Vlademir. ] 

1 . To use with fhll command or power, as a 
thiug not too heavy for the holder ; to 
manage ; as, to wield a sword ; to spieAithe 

scepter. 

Part wwld their arms, part curb the foaming 
steed. MUtm. 

2. To use or employ with the hand. 

Nothing but the influence of a civilised power 

could induce a savage to wield a spade. 

S. S. Smith. 

3. To handle ; in an ironical sense. 

Base Hungarian wight, wiit thou the spigot 
meld? Shak. 


To wield the scepter, to govom with supreme 
command. 

WIE'LDED, pp. Used with command; 
managed. 

WIE'LDING, ppr. Using with power; ma- 
naging. 

WII/LDLESS, a. Unmanageable. Spenser. 

WIE'LDY, a. That may be wicldea; ma- 
nageable. 

W I'ERY, a. [from wire.) Mado of wire ; 
having the properties of wire. It would be 
better written Wiru. 

2. [Sax. pa\p, a pool.] Wet; marshy. [Not 
in use.) Shak. 

WIFE, w. Plur. Wives, [Sax. pip ; D. wyf, 
G. weib, womnn.] 

1. The lawful consort of a man; a woman 
who is unitrd to a man in the lawful bonds 
of wedlock , the correlative of husband. 

The husband of one wife. 1 Tim iii. 

Let every one of you in particular, so love 
his wife even as bunsclf, and let the wife see 
that she revel enee her husband. Kph. v 

2. A woman of low employment; as, straw- 
berry wive* [A’o/ in use.) Shak. 

W IG, in Saxon, signifies war. It is found in 
some names. 

WIG, n [G. week, wig, and week-buttkr , roll 
butter. It would seem that the sense is a 
roll or twist interwoven.] 

1. A covering for the head, consisting of 
hair interwoven or united by a kindofnot- 
v*>rk, formerly much worn men. 

2 A sort of cake. [ Obt.) Ainsworth. 

W1LEON. See WIDGEON. 

WIGHT, n. [Sax. piht, G. wicht, a living 
being, Goth waiht , L. vtctum, from vivo, 
to live, originally vigo or vico, and proba- 
bly allied to vigeo. This, in the Celtic 
form, would bo qtuc or qwig, Eng. quick, 
alive , and hence L. t/ui, qua, quid, quod, 
contracted from quic, quiced, quoced, Scot. 
quhat. The letter //, in the Gothic and 
Scotisli, representing the c of the Latin, 
proves the word to be thus contracted.] 

A being; a person, it is obsolete, except 
in irony or burlesque. [See Aught.) 


The wight of ail the world who lov’d thee 
best. Dryden. 

WIGHT, a. [Sax. hpeet.] Swift; nimble. 


. C %L 


Spenser. 

[Inis seems to be a dialectical form of 
quick.) 

WiGHTLY, adv. Swiftly j nimbly. [Obt.) 
WIG'WAM, n. An Indian cabin or hut, so 


6X2 
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called m America. It is sometanes writ- 
ten weekwam 

"WILD, a [Sax pilb, DUG wild, Sw & 
Dan »»M, W gwylU, connected with Sax 
pe&lh, a traveler, foreigner or pilgrim, G 
ttalsch Celtic, Wei ah , wallen , to rove, Sw 
villa, fortnlla 1 he sense is obvious ] 

1 Roving, wandering, inhabiting theforest 
or open field, hence, not tamed or domes- 
ticated , as, a wild boar, a mid ox , a mid 
cat , a mid bee 

2 Growing without culture , as, mid paia- 

nep , wild cherry , wild tansy Wild nee, 
a palatable and nutritious food, grows spon- 
taneously m the lakes and ponds of the 
North West ttmtory J Morse 

3 Desert , not inhabited , as, a wild forest 

Milton 

4 Savage, uncivilised, not refined by cul 
ture, as, the mid natives of Africa or 
America 

5 Turbulent, tempestuous, irregular, as, 
a wild tumult 

The m ild winds howl Adduon 

6 Licentious, ungo\ emed as wild pas- 
sions 

Valor grown wild by pride — Prior 

7 Inconstant mutable, fickle 

In tl e ruling passion there alone 
The wild are constant and the cunning 
known Pope 

8 Inordinate loose 

A fop well dress d extravagant and wild 

Dryden 

9 Uncouth loose 

— What are these 

So wither d, and so wild in their atari 7 Shale 

10 Irregular , disorderly , done without 
plan or order, as, to make wild work 

Milton 

11 Not well digested, not framed accord 
mg to the ordinary rules of leason not 
being within the limits of probable prot ti 
cability imaginary , fanciful , as a wild 
project or scheme , wild speculations 

12 Fxposed to the wmd and sea as, a wild 

roadstead Mar Diet 

13 Made or found m the forest as, wild 
honey 

Wild is prefixed to the names of many 
plants, to distinguish them from such of j 
thi name as are cultivated m gardens, as 
wild basil, 'wild parsnep, u dd carrot / u t Id 
olive, &c 

WILD n A desert an uninhabited and 
uncultivated tract or region a forest oi 
sandy desert , as, the wuds of America 
the wilds of Africa, the sand) wilds of J 
Arabia 

Then Libya first, of all her moisture drain d, 
Became a barren waste, a mid of sand 

Adduon 

WlLDHRE, n [wild and firel A compo 
Mtion of inflammable materials 
Brimstone pitch, wildfire, burn easily, and 
arc hard to quench Bacon 

2 A disease of sheep, attended with mflam 
mation of the skm , a kind of erysipelas 
Cyc 

WILD FOWL, n [mid and fowl ] Fowls 
oftheforest or untamed 
WILD GOOSE n [wild and goose ] An 
aquatic fowl of the genus Anas, the Anas 
Anser, a fowl of passage These geese fly 
to the south m autumn, and return to the 
north in the spring This species is the 


stock of the common domestic goose The 
wild goose of North America, also migra- 
tory, is a distinct species, the Anas Cana- 
densis 

Wild-goose chase, the pursuit of something 
as unlikely to be caught as the wild goose 
Shak 

WILD-HONEY, n [tuWand honey ] Honey 
that is found m the forest, m hollow trees 
or among rocks 

WILD LAND n [told and land ] Land 
not cultivated or in a state that renders it 
unfit for cultivation 
2 In America, forest, land not settled and 
cultivated 

WII D SERVICE, n A plant Miller 
Pht wilder myrtle leaved service is a 
tree of the genus Crataegus, (C torminalu ) 
Lee 

WILDER, v t [Dan mlder, from vtld, 
wild] 

To lose or cause to lose the way or track , 
to puzzle with mazes or difficulties , to be- 
wilder 

Long lost and wilder d in the maze of fate 
rope 

WIL'DERED, pp Lost m a pathless tract, 
puzzled 

WIL'DERING ppr Puzzling 
WILDI RNLSS n [fromwi Id] A de 
sert a tract of land or region uncull ivated 
and uninhabited by human beings, whether 
a forest or a wide banen plain In the 
United States, it is applied only to a forest 
In Srnpture, it is applied frequently to the 
deserts of Arabia Hie Israelites wandered 
in the unfderneis foity years 

2 The ocean 

The wat ry « « Idetneu yields no supply 

Waller 

3 A state of disorder [A ot in use ] 

Milton 

4 A wood m a garden resembling a forest 
H ILDING, n A wild sour apple 

Mortimer 

WILDLY adt Without cultivation More 

2 Without tameness 

3 With disorder with perturbation or dis 
traction with a fierce or roving look , as 
to start wildly fiom ones seat, to stare 
wildly 

4 Without attention lucdle^ly Shah 

5 Capriciously irrationally extravaganfly 
Who is there bo wildly sceptical as to ques 

turn whether the sun will rise m the east 7 

Wilkins 

6 Irregularly 

She, wildly wanton wears 1 y night awsy 
The sign of all our labors done by day 

Dryden 

WILDNESS, n Rudeness, rough unculti 
vated state , as, the wildness of a forest or 
heath Prior 

2 Inordinate disposition to rovi irregu 
lanty of manners, as, the wildness of youth 

Shah 

3 Savageness, brutality Sidney 

4 Savage state , rudeness 

5 Uncultivated state, as, the wildness of 
land 

6 A wandering, irregularity 

Delirium is but a short mldnsss of the ima 
guution Watts 

7 Alienation of mind Shak 

8 State of being untamed 


9 The quality of being undisciplined, or not 
subjected to method or rules. 

Is there any danger that this discipline will 
tame too much the fiery spirit, the enchanting 
wildness, and magnificent irregularity of the 
orator s genius ? Wirt 

WILDS, n Antony farmers, the part of a 
plow by #hich it is drawn [ Local 1 

WILE, n [Sax pile, Ice wwl , W fel, 
fine, subtil ] 

A trick or stratagem practiced for ensnaring 
or deception , a sly, insidious artifice 
That ye may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil Eph vi 

WILF, bI To deceive , to beguile [ Little 

used] Spenser 

WI'LILY, adv [from tody] By stratagem , 
with insidious art Josn ix 
WI'LINESS, n [from unly ] Cunning , 
guile 

WILk, In [G welken, to wither, or 
WHILK , ) cause to wither] A species 
of alien [See Welh] 

WILL, » [Sax pilla Gotli mUa, D ml 
or mile, G wtlle Sw vttye , Dan villte, 
W guyll, Ir ail, Gr /3ov>u, counsel, 
Slav voha See the Verb ] 

1 That faculty of the mind by which we 
determine either to do oi forbear ail ac- 
tion , the faculty which is exercised in de- 
ciding, among two or more objects, which 
we shall embrace orpuisue I he wiU u 
directed or influenced by the judgment 
I he understanding or reason compares 
difieient objects, which operate as motives , 
the judgment determines which is prt 
ferablc, and the will decides which to pur 
sue In other wolds, we reason with re- 
Bpect to the value oi importance of things , 
we then judge which is to be preferred , 
and we will to take the most valuable 
Ihcse are but different operations of the 
mind, soul, or intellectual part of man 
Great disputes have existed respecting the 
freedom of the util 

Will is often quite a different thing from 
desire 

A power over a man > subsistence, amounts 
to a power over Ins will Federalist Hamilton 

2 Choice , determination It is my will to 
prosecute the trespasser 

3 ( hosce ^discretion , pleasure 

Go then, the guilty at thy will chastise 

Pope 

4 Command, dueetion 

Our prayers should be according to the mil 
of God Law 

*5 Disposition, inclination , desire “What 
is your will, Sir ? In this phrase, the 
woid may also signify determination, es 
pecially when addressed to a superior 

6 Power , arbitrary disposal 

Deliver me not over to the will of my ene 
mies Ps xxvn 

7 Divine determination , moral purpose or 
counsel 

Thy will be done Lord s Prayer 

8 Testament , the disposition of a man s 
estate, to take effect alter his death Hills 
are written, or nuncupative , that is, verbal 

Blackstone 

Good will, favor , kindness Shak 

2 Right intention Phil l 
III mil, enmity, unfriendliness It ex- 
presses leu than malice 
To have one s will, to obtain what is desired 
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At will. To hold an estate at the wiU of 
another, is to enjoy the p o ss e ssion at his 
pleasure, and be liable to be ousted at any 
time by the lessor or proprietor. 

Wilt with a wisp , Jack witn a lantern; ignis 
fatuns ; a luminous appearance sometimes 
seen in the air over moist ground, supposed 
to proceed from hydrogen gas. 

WILL, v. t. [Sax. pillan ; Goth, wilyan ; 
D. willen ; G. wollen ; Sw. oilja ; Dan. vdle , 
L. volo, velle ; Gr. jflovko Fr. voulotr; 
It. volere. The sense is to set, or to set for- 
ward, to stretch forward. The sense is 
well expressed by the L. propono.] 

1. To determine; to decide in the mind 
that something shall be done or forborne , 
implying power to carry the purpose into 
effect. In this manner God mils whatever 
comes to pass. So in the style of princes : 
“ we will thot-execution be done.” 

A man that sits suit is said to be at liberty, 
because he can walk if he wills it Locke. 

2. To command ; to direct 

’Tls yours, O queen ' to will 
The work whirh duty bids me tp fulfill 

Dry den. 

3. To be inclined or resolved to have. 

There, there, Hortensio, mil you any wifo ? 

Shak 

4. To wish ; to desire. What will you? 

5. To dispose of estate and effects by testa- 
ment. 

G. It is sometimes equivalent to may be. Let 
the circumstances be what they will ; that 
is, any circumstances, of whatever nature. 
7. Will is used as an auxiliary verb, and a 
sign of the future tense. When an auxili- 
ary veib, the past tense is would. It has 
different significations in different persons 

1. I will go, is a present promise to go , 
and with an emphasis on will, it expresses 
determination. 

2. Thou wilt go, you will go, express 
foretelling, simply stating an event that 
is to come. 

3. He will go, is also a foietelhng. The 
use of will in the plural is the same. We 
will, promises ; ye will, they will, foretell. 

WILL'ED, pp. Determined , resolved, de- 
sired. 

2. Disposed of by will or testament. 
WILL'ER, ». One who wills , * 

WILLFUL, a. [will and full.] Governed 
by the will without yielding to reason , 
obstinate; stubborn; perverse ; inflexible ; 
as, a willful man. 

2. Stubborn; refractory; as, awi7(f«/horse. 
WILLFULLY, ado. Obstinately; stub- 
bornly. 

2. By design ; with set purpose. 

If we sin willfully after that wc have receiv- 
ed the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth 
no more sacrifice for sms Heb, x 
WILLFULNESS, ». Obstinacy; stubborn- 
ness; perverseness. 

Sins of presumption are such as proceed from 
pride, arrogance, mlfulness, and haughtiness 
of men’s heart Perkins 

WILLING, ppr. Determining; resolving* 
desiring. 

2. Disposing of by will. 

WILL'ING, a. [Sw. & Dan. vilUa.] Free 
to do or grant; having the mindinchned ; 
disposed; not averse. Let every man give, 
who is able and willing. 


2. Pleased; desirous. 

Felix, wilhng to show the Jews e pleasure. 

Acts xxlv. 

3. Ready; prompt. 

He stoop’d with weary wings and willing 
feet Hilton. 

4. Chosen ; received of choice or without 
reluctance; as, to be held in willing chains. 

5. Spontaneous. 

No spouts of blood run willing from a tree. 

Dryden. 

6. Consenting. MiUon. 

WILL'ING-HE'ARTED, a. Well disposed, 

having a free heart. Exod. xxxv. 
WILLINGLY, ado. With free will; with- 
out reluctance ; cheerfully. 

2. By one’s own choice. 

The condition of that people is not so much 
to be envied as some would willingly represent 
it Addison. 

WILLINGNESS, n. Free choice or con- 
sent of the will ; freedom from reluctance ; 
readiness of the mind to do or forbear. 
Sweet is the love that comes with willing- 
ness. Dryden. 

WIL'LOW, «. [Sax. pel.j; D. wilge ; W. 
ffwial, twigs ; also heltg, L. sal ix ] 

A tree of the genus Salix There are several 
species of willow, the white, the black, the 

I iurplc or red, the sallow, and the broad 
eaved willow, &c. A species called the 
weeping willow, has long and slender 
branches which droop and hang downward, 
the Salix Babylomca. 

WIL'LOWED, a. Abounding with willows. 

Collins. 

WIL'LOW-GALL, n. A protuberance on 
the leaves of willows. Cyc. 

WIL'LOW-HERB, n The purple loose- 
strife, a plant of the genus Lythmm ; also, 
the yellow loosestrife, of the genus Lyai- 
machia ; also, the Frcuch willow, of the 

f enus Epilobium. Lee. Cyc. 

L'LOWiSH, a. Like the color of the 
willow Walton. 

WII/LOW-TUFTED, a. Tufted with wil- 
lows. Goldsmith. 

WIL'LOW-WEEI), n. A name sometimes 
given to the smartweed or persicaria. Cyc. 
WIL'LOW- WORT, «. A plant. Miller. 
WU/LoWY, a. Abounding with willowB. 

Gray. 

WlL'k » *• [Gb & D. welken , to fade; that 
is, to shrink or withdraw.] 

To begin to wither, to lose freshness and 
become flaccid, as a plant when exposed 
to great heat in a dry day, or when first 
separated from its root 
This is a legitimate word, for which 
there is no substitute in the language. It 
is not synonymous with wither, as it ex- 
presses only the beginning of withering. 
A wilted plant often revnes and becomes 
fresh ; not so a withered plant 
WILT, v. t. To cause to begin to wither; 

, to make flaccid ; as a green plant 
2. To cause to languish ; to depress or 
destroy the vigor and energy of. 

Despots have wilted the human race into 
/loth and imbecility. Dwight. 

WILT'ED, pp. Having become flaccid and 
lost its freshness, as a plant 
WILTING, ppr. Beginning to fade or 
- wither. 

WI'LY, 0 . [from wile.} Cunning; sly; using 


craftor stratagem to accomplish Apurpoee; 

subtil ; as, a wily adversary. 

WIM'BLE, *. [W. yuimbiU, a gimlet; cpi- 
miaw, to move round briskly. See Whm.] 

An instrument for boring holes, turned by a 
handle. 

WIM'BLE, a. Active ; nimble. [G&s.] 

W IM'BREL, ft. A bird of the curlew kind, 
a species of Scolopax, [Y. pheeopue.] Cyc. 

WIM'BLE, «. [G. wimpel, a pendant; Dan. 
otmpel; W. ywempyt, a vail, a wimple; 
Fr. yuimpe, a neck handkerchief.] A hood 
or vail. [06«.] Is. lii. 

WIM'PLE, t>. t. To draw down, as a vail. 

TO**.] Spenser, 

WIN, v. t pret and pp. toon. [Sax. pinnan, 
to tabor, to toil, to gain by labor, to win ; 
D. winnen ; G yeunnnen ; Sw. emits. J 

1 . To gain by success in competition or con- 
test ; as, to wtn the prise m a game ; to 
win money ; to urn a buttle, or to rota a 
country. Battles are won by superior 
strength or skill. 

— Who thus shall Canaan win. Milton. 

2. To gain by solicitation or courtship. 

3. To obtain; to allure to kindness or com- 
pliance. Thy virtue won me. Wtn your 
enemy by kindness. 

4. To gain by persuasion or influence ; as, 
an orator wins his audience by argument. 
The advocate has won the jury. 

And Mammon wins his way, where seraphs 
might despair. Byron. 

W IN, v. t. To gain the victory. 

Nor is it aught but just 

That he, who in debate of truth hath won, 

Should win in arms. Afillog, 

To win upon, to gain fuvor or influence; 
as, to win upon the heart or affections. 

Dryden. 

2. To gain ground. 

The rabble will in time win upon power. 

Shak. 

To wtn of, to be conqueror. Shak. 

WINCE, v. t. [Fr. yuincher, to twist; yuin- 
gou, crookedness, W. ywiny ; gwingdw , 
to wriggle, to wince.] 

1. To shrink, as from a blow or from pain , 
to start back. 

I will not stir nor wince. . Shak. 


2. To kick or flounce when uneasy, or im- 
patient of a rider ; os, a horse winces. 

Hudtbras. 

WIN'CER, n. One that winces, shrinks or 
kicks. 

WINCH, ». [Sax. pince; Fr. guincher, to 
twist.] 

A windlass; or an instrument with which 
to turn or strain something forcibly ; as, a 
winch to strain the cord of a bedstead, or 
to turn a wheel. 

WINCH, v. i. To wince ; to shrink ; to kick 
with impatience or uneasiness. [This is a 
more correct orthography than wince,'] 

WINCHING, \ppr. Flinching; shrinking; 

WIN'CING, / kicking. 

WIN'COPIPE, n. The vulgar name of a 
little flower, that, when it opens in the 
morning, bodes a fair day. Bacon. 

WIND, «. [Sax.mnb, D. & G. wind; Sw. 
& Dan. vmd; W. gwynt ; L. ventus ; It 
cento; Sp. viento; Fr. vent. This word 
accords with L. venio, centum, and the 
Teutonic wendan, Eng. went. The pri- 
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mary sense is to move, flow, rush or drive 
along] 

1 Air m motion with any degree of veloci- 
ty, indefinitely , a current of air When 
the air moves moderately, we call it a 
light wind, or a breeze, when with more 
velocity, we call it a fresh breeze, and 
when with violence, we call it a gale, storm 
or tempest The word gale is used by the 
poets lor a moderate breeze, but seamen 
use it as equivalent to storm 

Winds are denominated from the point 
of compass from which they blow , as, a 
north wind , an east wind , a south wind , 
a west wind , a southwest wind, &c 

2 The/our winds, the cardinal points of the 
heavens 

Come from the four uind*, O breath and 
breathe upon these slam Esek xxxvn 
This sense of the word seems to have 
had its origin with the Orientals, as it was 
the practice of the Hebrews to give to 
each of the four cardinal points the name 
of wtnd 

3 Direction of the wind from other points 

of the compass than the cardinal, or any 
point of compass , as, a compass oi eight 
winds [ Obi ] HeyUn 

4 Breath power of respiration 

If my tutnd were but long enough to say my 
prayers I would repent Shak 

5 Air in motion from any force or action 
as, the uind of a cannon ball, the utnd of 
a bellows 

6 Breath modulated bj the organs or by an 
instrument 

Tbeir instruments were various m their kind 
* Some for the bow and some for breathing 
wtnd Dry den 

7 Air impregnated with scent 

A pack of dog fish bad him m the wtnd 

Stuff 

8 Any thing insignificant or light as wind 
Think not with wtnd of airy threats to awe 

Milt n 

9 Flatulence , air generated in die stomach 
and bowels , as, to be troubled with u md 

10 The name given to a disease of sheep 

m which the intestines are distended with 
air, or rather affected with a violent in- 
flammation It occurs immediately after 
shearing ' Cyc 

Down the wtnd decaying declining , m a 
state of decay, as, he went doun the wind 
[ Not used ] I Estrange 

To take or have the wind, to gain or have 
the advantage Bacon 

To take wind , or to get wind, to be divulged 
to become public The story got wind , or 
took wtnd 

In the wind t eye, m seamen s language, to- 
wards the direct point from which die 
wind blows 

Between wind and water, denoting that part 
of a ships side or bottom which is fre- 
quently brought above uater by the roll- 
ing of the ship, or fluctuation of the water s 
surface 

To carry the wind, in the manege, is when a 
horse tosses his nose as high as lus ears 
Constant or perennial wind, a wnfii that 
blows constantly from one point of the 
eompass is the trade wind of the tropics ' 
Shifting , variable or erratic winds , are such 
as are changeable, now blowing from one 


point and now from another, and then 
ceasing altogether 

Stated or periodical wtnd, a wind that con- 
stantly returns at a certain time, and 
blows steadily from one point for a cer- 
tain time Such are the monsoons in In-, 
dia, and land and sea breezes 
Trade wind, a wind that blows constantly 
from one point, such as the tropical wind 
in the Atlantic 

[“ It is the fashion to pronounce the sub- 
stantive wtnd with the i short, but we have 
many couplets, in which it rhymes to such 
words as find It is m pronunciation as 
in orthography, — all is not setded Westm 
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W IND AGE, n [Sp vtento, wind, windage ] 
The difference between the diameter of a 1 

f iece and that of a ball or shell Cyc ! 
ND BOUND, a \ytnd and bound ] Pre- 
vented from sailing by a contrary wind 

, Afar Dtct 

WIND' DROPSY, » [wind and dropsu ] A 
swelling of the belly from wind in the in- 
testines tympanites Coxe 

WIND -EGG, n [wind and egg ] An addle 

WI^Fd ER, i i To fan , to clean gram with 
a fan [local"] 

WIND LR MrB n A bird of the genus 
Larus, or gull kind C yc 

WINDFALL it [wind and fall ] Fruit 
blown off the tree by wind 
2 An unexpected legacy 
WIND-rALLEN, a Blown down by the 
wind Drayton 

WIND' FLOWER, n [wind and flower ] A 
plant, the anemone 

WIND FURNACE, n [wind and furnace] 
A furnace m which the -ur is supplied by I 
an artificial current, as from a bellows 
WIND' GA6L, n [wind and gage ] An m 
strument for ascertaining the velocity and 
force of wind Lyi 

WIND' GALL n [wind and yaU] A soft 
tumor on the fedock joints of a horse 
WIND' GUN, n An air gun a gun dis 
charged by the force of compressed air 
WIND' HArClI, n [wind and hatch ] In 
mining the opening or place where the 
ore is taken out of the earth Cyc 

WIND IIOVLR, n f«*/u/and hover] A 
species of hawk tailed hlso the Aannel, 
but more usually the kcsticl Cyc 

WIND'INLSS n [from tcwtdy ] The state 
of being wind) or tempestuous p as, the 
wtndimss of the weather or season 
2 Fullness of wind flatulence /fan ey 
3 Tendency to geneiatc wind, as, tlxewuid 
i nets of vegetables 
4 Tumor, puffiness 

The swelling wmdtneit of much knowledge 
Sri reu oo l 

WIN/V-INSTRUMENT, n An instrument 
of music, played by wind, chit fly b) the 
breath , as a flute, a clarinet, &c Cyc j 
WIND LAS, \ n [wind and lau Qu] A 
WINDLASS,/ machine for raising great j 
weights, consisting of a c)hndcr or roller 
of timber, moving on its axis and turrtvd 
by lexers, with a rope or chum attached to j 
the weight j 

2 A handle by which any thmg is turned ] 
[Nut in use ] Shah 

WIND'LE, n A spindle , a kind of reel 


WINIV-MILL, » [wind and nuU] A mill 
turned by the wind Mortimer 

WJNDTIPE, « [wind and ppe] The 
passage for the breath to ana from the 
lungs , the trachea 

WIND'-PUMP, « [wind and twam] A 

C moved by wind, useful m draining 

Cyc 

WIND'-RODE, n A term used by seamen 
to signify a ship when ndmg with wind 
and tide opposed to each other, driven to 
the leeward of her anchor 
WINDROW, n [wind and row ] A row or 
line of hay, rakta together for the purpose 
of being rolled into cocks or heaps [This 
is the only use of the word in New Eng- 
land] 

2 The green border of a field, dug up in 
order to carry the earth on other land to 
mend it Cyc 

3 A row of peats set up for drying, or a 
roa of pieces of turf, sod or sward, cut in 
paring and burning Cue 

WIND -SAIL, n [« md and sail ] A wide 
tube or funnel of canvas, used to convey a 
stream of air into the lower apartments of 
a ship Mar Diet 

WIND'SEED, n A plant of the genus Arc- 
tolis Lee 

WIND' SHOCK, n L wind and shock ] A 
sort of bruise or shiver in a tree Cyc 
WIND TIGHT, a [timd and tight ] So 
tight as to prevent the passing of wind 

Hall 

WINDWARD, n [wind and ward] The 
point from which the wind blows, as, to 
ply to the « mdward 

WIND WARD, a [wmd and ward ] Being 
on the side towards the point from which 
the wind blows, as, the windward shrouds 
WINDWARD, adv Towards the wind 
WINDT, a Consisting of wind, as, a wtndy 
tempest Shak 

2 Next the wind , as, the wtndy side Shak 
3 Tempestuous boisterous, as, wtndy wea- 
ther 

4 Puffy, flatulent, abounding with wind 
Arbvthnot 

5 Fmpty airy as, « indy jo> Milton 

WIND, v t pret and pp uound [Sax 
jujpftan, G & D win den , from pmb, or 
the sane root ] 

1 To blow , to sound by blowing or infla 
tion 

If md the shnll horn Pope 

2 T o turn to move, or cause to turn 
To turn and uind a fiery Pegasus Shak 
3 To turn round some fixed object , to bmd, 
or to form into a ball or coil by turning 
as, to wind thread on a sj>ool , to wind 
thread into a hall , to wtnd a rope into a 
coil 

4 To introduce by insinuation The child 
winds himself into my affections 
They have little arts and dexterities to wind 
in such things into discourse 

Gov of the Tongue 

| v 5 To change , to vary 

Were our legislature vested in the pnnee he 
might wtnd and tumour constitution at bis 
pleasure Addtton 

6 To en twist, to enfold, to encircle Shak 
7 [With t short, as m win ] To nose to 

E erceive or to follow by the scent, as, 
ounds wtnd an animal * 
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8. To ventilate; to expoee to the wind; to 
winnow. 

To wind off, [with i long,] to unwind. 

To wind out, to extricate. Clarendon . 

To wind up, to bring to a email compass, as 
a ball of thread. Locke. 

2. To bring to a conclusion or settlement ; 
as, to wind up one’s affairs. 

3. To put in a state of renovated or conti- 
nued motion. 

Fate seem’d to wind him up for fourscore 
years. _ Drydtn. 

To wind up a clock, is to wind the cord 
by which the weights are suspended, round 
an axis or pin. 

To wind up a watch, is to wind the spring 
round its axis or pin. 

4. To raise by degrees. 

Thus they wound up his temper to s pitch — 

Atterbury. 

5. To straiten, as a string; to put m tune. 
Wind up the slacken’d strings of thy lute. 

Waller. 

0. To put in order for regular action. Shak. 
WIND, v. i. To turn , to change. 

So swift your judgments turn and wind. 

Drydrn 

2. To turn around something; as, vines 
wmd around a pole. 

3. To have a circular direction ; as, winding 
stairs. 

4. To crook ; to bend. The road winds in 
various places. 

5. To move round ; as, a hare pursued turns 
and winds. 

To wind out, to be extricated ; to escape. 
Long lab’nng underneath, ere they could wtntl 
Out of such prison. Milton. 

WINDER, n. One who winds. 

WINDING, ppr. Turnings binding about; 
bending. 

2. a. Bending ; twisting from a direct line 
or an even surface. 

WINDING, «. A turn or turning; a bend 
flexure, meander; as, the windings of a 
road or stream. 

2. A call by the boatswain’s whistle. 
WINDING-ENGINE, n. An engine em- 
ployed iu mining, to draw up buckets from 
a deep pit Cgc. 

WINDING-SHEET, n. [ winding and shed.] 
A sheet m which a corpse is wrapped. 

Bacon. 

WINDING-TACKLE, n. [winding and 
tackle ] 

A tackle consisting of one fixed triple block, 
and one double or triple movable block. 

Diet. 

WIND'OW, n. [Dan. vindue ; Sp. ventana, 
from the same root os venta, sale, vent of 
goods. The word in Snonish signifies also 
a nostril, that is, a passage. Ventaja is 
advantage ; ventalla, a valve, and ventalle, 
a fan ; ventear, to blow. Hence we see 
that vent, L. vendo, wind, fan, and van, 
Fr. avant, are all of one family. So is also 
the L. fenestra, Yx.fenHre, D. venster, G. 
fenster, Ir fineog. The vulgar pronuncia- 
tion is windor, as if from the Welsh gwynt- 
dor, wind-door.] 

1 . An opening in the wall of a building for 
the admission of light, and of air when ne- 
cessary. This opening has a frame on the 
sides, in which are set movable sashes, com 
taining panes of glass. In the United 
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States, the sashes are made to rise and fall, 
for the admission or exclusion of air. In 
France, windows are shut with frames or 
sashes that open and shut vertically, like 
the leaves of a folding door. 

2. An aperture or opening. 

A window (halt thou make to the ark. 

Gen. vl. 

3. The frame or other thing that coven the 
aperture. 

£re I let fall the windows of mine eyei. 

Shak. 

4. An aperture; or rather the clouds or 
water-spouti. 

The windows of heaven were opened. 

Gen. vil. 

5. Lattice or casement ; or the network of 
wire used before the invention of glass. 
Judges v. 

6. Lines crossing each other. 

Till he has windows on his bread and butter. 

King. 

WINDOW, t>. t. To furnish with windows. 

* Wotton. Pope. 

2. To place at a window. [ Unusual.] 

Shah. 

3. To break into openings. [ Unusual ] 

% Shak. 

WIND'oW-BLTND, «. [window and blind.] 

' A blind to intercept the light of a window 
V enetian mndou>-blinds are now much used 
in the United States. 

WIND'6W-EUAME, n [window and frame.] 
The frame of a window which receives 
and holds the sashes. 

WIND'oW-GLASS, n. [window and glass J 
Panes of glass for windows. 
WIND'oW-SASH, n [window and sash.] 
The sash or light frame in which panes of] 
glass are set for windows. 1 

WIND'OW Y, a. Having little crossings like 
the Bashes of a window. Donne. 

WINE, u. [Sax. pm; G. wem; D. wyn; 
Sw. & Dan. vm; \y. gwin ; lluss. vino, L. 
vinum ; It. & Sp. vmo, Fr. vm; Ir. fion; 
Gr o/sof , Eolic, Feint ; Eth. wine ; 
Hcb T- This Oriental word seems to be 
connected with a fountain, aud nay anah, 
to thrust, to press, or press out.] 

1. The fermented juice of grapes ; as, the 
wine of the Madeira grape ; the wine of | 
Burgundy or Oporto. 

2. # The juicQ»of certum fruits, prepared with 
Bugar, spirits, &c. , as, currant unite ; 
gooseberry wine 

3. Intoxication. 

tfoah awoke from his wine. Gen ix 

4. Drinking. 

They that tarry long at the wine. Prov xxiii. 
Com and wine, in Scripture, are put for all 
kinds of necessaries for subsistence. Ps. 
Bread and wine, in the Lord’s supper, are 
symbols of the body and blood of Christ. 
WI'NE-BIBBER, » One who drinks much 
wine , a great drinker. Prov. xxm. 
WI'NE-C’ASK, n. [ wine and cask.] A cask 
in which wine is or has been kept. 

WI'N E-FLY, n. A small fly found in empty 
wine casks. 

Wl'NK-GLASS, n [ wine juid glass.] A 
■mall glam in which wine is drank. 
WI'NELESS, a. Destitute of vine; as, 
wineless life. Swift. 

Wl'N E-MEASURE, a. [See Measure.] The 


measure by which wines and other spirits 
are sold, smaller than beer measure. 

Wl'N E-MERCHANT, n. A merchant who 
deals in Wines. 

Wl'N E-PRESS, n. [tome and press.] A 

{ lace where grapes are pressed. 

NG, *. [Sax. xehping ; Sw. & Dan. tiny*. 
The wora signifies the side, end or ex- 
tremity.] 

1. The limb of a fowl by which it flies. In 
a few species of fowls, the wings do not 
enable them to fly; as is the cose with the 
dodo, ostrich, great auk, and penguin; 
but m the two former, the wings assist the 
fowls in running. 

2. The limb of an insect by which it flies. 

3. In botany, the side petal of a papiliona- 
ceous corol ; also, an appendage of seeds, 
by means of which they are wafted in the 
air and scattered , also, any membranous 
or leafy dilatation of a footstalk, or of the 
angles of a stem, branch or flower-stalk, or 
of a calyx. Martyn. Cyc 

4. Flight; passage by the wing; as, to be 
on the wing ; to take wing. 

5. Means of flying, acceleration. Fear adds ’ 
wings to flight. 

0. Motive or incitement of flight. 

Then fiery expedition be my wing. Shak. 
7. The flank or extreme body or part of un 
army. Dryden. 

8. Any side-piece. Mortimer. 

y. In gardening, a side-shoot. Cyc 

10. In architecture, a side-building, leas 
than the main edifice. 

11. hi fortification, the longer sides of horn- 
works, crown-works, &c. Cyc. 

12. In a feet, the ships on the extremities, 
when ranged in a line, or when forming 
the two sides of a tnungle. 

13. In a ship, the wings are those parts of 
the hold and orlop deck, which are nearest 
the sides. 

14. In Scripture, protection ; generally in 
the plurul. Pb Ixiii. Exod. xix. • 

On the wings of the wind, with the utmost 
velocity. Ps xvm. • 

WING, v. t. To furnish with wings, to en- 
able to fly or to move with celenty. 

Who heaves old ocean, and who wings tile 
storms. t Pope. 

2. Ty supply with side bodies; os, on either 
side well winged. * Sftqk. 

3. To transport by flight. 

1, an old turtle, 

Will mng me to some wither’d bough. 

Shak. 

Edge the keen sword, and wing th’ unerring 
ball. Trumbull. 

To wing a flight, to exert the power of fly- 
ing. 

WING'ED, pp. Furnished with wings; 
transported by flying. 

2 a. Having wings, as, a winged fowl. 
Gen. i. 

3. Swift ; rapid ; as, with winged haste. 

Shak* 

4. Wounded, hurt. 

5. In botany , furnished with longitudinal 
membranous appendages, as a winged 
stalk or stem ; or with downy or hairy ap- 
pendages, as winged seeds. Cyc. 

Winged petiole, having a thin membrane 
or border on each ride, or dilated on the 
rides. Martyn . 
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Winged leaf, a pen note leaf, a species 
of compound leaf, wherem a simple leaf 
hat several leaflets fastened to each side 
of it Martyn 

6 In heraldry, represented with wings, or 
having wings of a different color from the 
body 

7 Fanned with wings , swarming with 

buds Milton 

WINGED PEA, r A plant Miller 

WING'- FOOTED, a [wmg and foot] Swift, 
moving with rapidity, fleet Drayton 
W ING'LESS, a Having no wings, not 
able to ascend or fly 

WING-SHELL, » [twuyand shell] The 
•hell that covers the wing of insects 
WING'Y, a Having wings, rapid, as 
annoy speed Addison 

WINK, v t [Sax yincian , D weaken G 
wtnken , Sw vtnka, Dan vtnker Vi 
giving, a wink , gu mg aw, to wriggle, to 
wink, to wince WtrJe and wince are la 
dically one word ] 

1 To shut the eyes , to close the eyelid* 
They are not blind but they torn] 

Ttllotson 

2 To close and open the eyelids 

3 To give a hint by a motion of the ey el ids 
Wink at the footman to leave him without a 

plate &wtft 

4 Jo close the eyelids and exclude the 
light 

Or mint as cowards and afraid Prior 

5 To bedim, as aum/ctng light Dry den 
Fo wmk at, to connive at , to seem not to 

tie to tolerate to overlook, as something 
not perfectly agreeable, as to wmk at 
faults Roscommon 

WINK, n 1 he act of closing the tyclids 
I lay awake, and could not deep a u ink 
I could eclipse and cloud them with a t oink 
Down 

2 A hint given by shutting the eyt with t 
significant cast <S« ift 

WINK'ER, n One who winks Popi 
WIN K'ING, ppr Shutting the eves , shut 
ting and opening the eyelids , hinting by 
closing the eye conniving at , overlooking 
WINK'INGLY, ado With the eye almost 
closed Peacliam 

WIN'NER, n [from u in ] One who gams by 
success in competition or contest 
WIN'NING, ppr [from urn] Gaihing by 
success in competition or contest 
2 a Attracting, adapted to gam favor, 
charming , as, a winning address 
WIN NINO, » The sum won or gamed by 
success in competition or contest 
WIN*N6W, t? t [L evanno, from vannus, a 
fan , D & G wannen , from the root of fan 
and wind The Sax has pmbpian, to 
wind] 

1 To separate and drive off* the chaff from 
gram by means of wind Gram is tom 
nowed by a fan, or by a machine, or by 
pounng it out of a vessel m a current of 
air 

2 To fan , to beat as with wings Milton 

3 To examine , to sift for the purpose of 
separating falsehood from truth 

Winnow well this thought Dryden 

4 To separate, as the bad from the good 

Shak* 

WINDOW, v t To separate chaff* from 


Winnow not with every wind Bcchte* 
WIN'NOWED, pp Separated from die chaff 
by wind , sifted , examined. 
WINWOWER, n One who winnows 
WINDOWING, ppr Separating from the 
chaff by wind, examining 
WINTER, n [Sax G D Sw & Dan , 
from wind, or its root, Goth tmntrus ] 

1 The cold season of the year Astrono- 
mically considered, winter commences m 
northern latitudes when the sun enters Ca- 
pricorn, or at the solstice about the 21st 
of December, and ends at the equinox m 
March but m ordinary discourse, the three 
wtnter mouths are December, January, and 
Febiuary Our Saxon ancestors reckoned 
the years by winters, as, ten winters , thirty 
it inters In tropical climates, there are 
two winters annually , hut they cannot be 
said to be cold In the temperate and 
frigid climates, there is one winter only in 
the year 

2 I he part of a printing press which bus 
tains the carnage 

WIN TER v t To pass the winter He 
uintered in Italy Cattle wintei well on 
good fodder 

WIN'f LR, t> t lo feed or manage during 
the winter To winter youn^ cattle on 
straw, is not profitable Delicate plants 
must be wintered under cover 
W JN1ER AP PI h, n [winter and. apple] 
An 'ipple that keeps well m winter 
W1NJLR B ARLEY, n [winter and bar 
hy ] A kmd of barley winch is sowed m 
autumn 

WINTER BEATEN, a [winter and beat ] 
Harassed by the severe weather of winter 
Spenser 

WINTLIWBERRY, n [umtei and beryy] 
A plunt of the genus Prmos Lee 

WIN'H R BLOOM, « [winter and bloom ] 
A plant of the genus Azalea Lee 

WINTER GHER'RY, n [winter and cher- 
ry] K pi mt of the genus Phj sails, and 
its fruit, which is of the size of a cherry 
Lee Mill ci 

WIN TLR CITRON, n [winter and citron ] 
A sort of pear 

W IN'IER tRLSS n [u inter and cress ] 
A plant of the genus Lrysiraum 
WIN PI R 1 ROP', n [winter and crop ] A 
crop which will bear the wvnter, or ^hicli 
may be converted into fodder during the 
winter Cyc 

WINTEEUFAL'LOW, » [wmter and fal 
lou ] Ground that is fallowed m winter 
WINTER-G'ARDEN, « [« inter and gar 
den J An ornamental garden for winter 
WINTER-GREEN, n [winter and green ] 
A plant of the genus Pyrola, useful as a 
vulnerary Cyc 

WINTER-KILL, v t [wmter and M] To 
kill by means of the weather in wmter , as, 
to wmter-kiU wheat or clover 

New England 

WINTER-KILL, v. » To be killed by the 
wmter Wheat is liable to wmter-kiU m 
moist land 

WINTERKILLED, pp Killed by the 
wmter, as gram 

WINTER-KILLING, ppr Killing by the 
weather m winter 

WINTER-LODGE, \n [wmter and 
WINTER-LODGMENT, J lodge ] In 


botany, the hybemade of a plant, which 
protects the embryo or future shoot from 
injuries during the wmter It is either a 
bud or a bulb Encyc 

WINTER-PEAR, <» [swnfrr and pear] 
Any pear that keeps well in wmter 
WINTER-QUARTERS, n [ winter and 
quarters ] 

Ine quarters of an army during the wmter, 
a winter residence or Btation 
WINTER RIG, v t [wmter and ng ] To 
fallow or till m winter [Local ] 
WINTER-SOL'STICE, n [winter and sol- 
stice ] 

The solstice of the wmter, which takes place 
when the sun enters Capricorn, December 
21st 

WINTERED, pp Kept through the wmter 
WINTERING, ppr Passing the wmter, 
keeping in wmter 

WINTERLY, a Such as u suitable to 
winter [little used] Shah 

WIN 1 ER Y , a Suitable to wmter, brumal , 
hytmal , cold , stormy Dryden 

WI NY, a [from tome ] Having the taste or 
qualities of wine Bacon 

WIPE, v t [Sax jnpian ] To rub with 
something soft for cleaning, to clean by 
rubbing, as, to wipe the hands or face 
with a towel Luke \u 

2 To strike off gently 

Some nat ral tears they dropp d, but imp d 
them soon MtUmt 

3 To cleaiiBe from evil practices or abuses , 
to overturn and destroy what is foul and 
hateful 

I will wipe Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish 
2 Kings xxi 

1 To cheat , to defraud Spenser 

lo u tpe away, to cleanse by rubbing or ter- 

sion , as, to u i pe away a stain or reproach 
F o wipe off, to clear away Wipe off this foul 
stain, wipe off the dust 
Fo urpe out, to efface, to obliterate Wipe 
out the blot 

WIPL, n 1 he act of rubbing for the purpose 
of cleaning 

2 A blow a stroke 

3 A gibe a jeer, a severe sarcasm Swift 

1 A bird [Sw vipa, the lapwing ] 

Ainsworth 

WlPED,#p Rubbed for cleaning cleamd 
by rubbing cleared away , effaced 
Wl'PLR n One who wipes 

2 The instrument used for wiping 
Wl’PlNG, ppr Rubbing with a cloth or 

other soft thing for cleaning , clearing away , 
effacing 

WIRh « [Sw vt r, Ice wtjr ] A thread of 
metal any metallic substance drawn to an 
even thread „ 

WIRE, t t To bind with wire, to apply 
wire to, as m bottling liquors 
WI REDRAW, v t [wtre and draw ] To 
draw a metal into wire, which is done by 
drawing it through a hole in a plate of 
steel 

2 To draw into length Arbuthnot 

S To draw by art or violence 

My sense has been wiredrawn i into blasphe 
my Dryden 

4 To draw or spin out to great length and 
tenuity , as, to wiredraw an argument 

WI'REDRAWER, n One who draws metal 
into wire Locks 
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WIREDRAWING, ppr, Drawing a metal 
into wire. 

2. Drawing to a great length or finenei 
Wl'REDRAWtiy fp. Drawn into * 
drawn out to gnat length or fineness. 

irYlti M nn imn r « i j *i 


WI'RE-HEEL, w. [wire and heel.'] A de- 
fect and diacMe in the feet of ahorse or 
other beut Cye. 

Wl'REtWdRM, a. [wire and worn.] A 
mischievous worm that sometimes injures 


TRY,.* Made of wire; like wire. 

WIS, v. t. pret. wist. [O. wissen ; D. weeten, 
Dan. vider; Sw. veto. This is the Sax. 
pifcan, to wit.] 

To think; to suppose; to imagine. [Obi.] 
Spemer, 

WISDOM, n. t as *. [Sax. id. ; wise and 
don; O. weisheit, [wisehood;] D .wysheid; 
Sw. vitdom and visket ; Dan. vudom or 
viisdom. See Wite. Wisdom , it secpis, is 
from the Gothic dialect.] 

1. The ri^ht use or exercise of knowledge 
the choice of laudable ends, and of the 
best means to accomplish them. This is 
wisdom in act, effect, of practice. If wis- 
dom is to be considered as a faculty of the 
mind, it is the faculty of discerning or 
judging what is most just, proper and use- 
fill ; and if it in to be considered as an ac- 
quirement, it is the knowledge and use of] 
what is best, most just, most proper, most 
conducive to prosperity or happiness. 
Wisdom in the first sense, or practical wtt- 
dom, is nearly synonymous with ducretion. 
It differs somewhat from prydence, in this 
respect ; prudence is the exercise of sound 
judgment in avoiding evils ; wisdom is the 
exercise of sound judgment either in avoid- 
ing evils or attempting good. Prudence 
then is a species, of which wisdom is the 


genus. 

Wisdom gained by experience, is of inesti- 
mable value. Scott. 

It is hoped that our rulers will act with dig- 
nity and wisdom, that they will yield every 
dung to reason, and refuse every thing to force. 

Ames. 

2. In Scripture, human learning erudition ; 
knowledge of arts and sciences. 

Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. Acts vii. 

S. Quickness of intellect; readiness of ap- 
prehension ; dexterity m execution; as, the 
wudom of Bezaleel and Aholiab. Exod. 

XXXI* 

4. Natural instinct and sagacity. Job xxxix. 

5. In Scripture theology, wisdom is true re- 

ligion ; godliness; piety; the knowledge 
and fear of God, and sincere and uniform 
obedience to his commands. This is the 
wisdom which is from above. Fs. xc. 
Jobxxviii. . 

A. Profitable words or doctrine. Ps. xxxvii. 

The wisdom of this world, mere human eru- 
dition ; or the carnal policy of men, their 
craft and artifices in promoting their tem- 
poral interests ; called also fleshly wisdom. 
1 Cor. ii. 2 Cor. i. . 

The wisdom of words , artificial or affected 
eloquence ; or learning displayed in teach- 
ing. 1 Cor. i. ii. 

r.. rr 


WI8E, a. s as a. [Sax. pty, wye ; G. sense ; 
D. wyt; Sw. vis; Dan. mu; Sax. piyyan, 
G. wtssen, to know ; Sans. vid. This in 
Dutch, it weeten, to know, which is the 
Goth. witan, Sax pinm, Eng. to wit. So that 
wise, wit, toset, wot, a re all from one root, 
or dialectical forms of the same word ; Ir. 
fois, feas, knowledge; W. gwys, gwyz, 
Sans, widfa, intelligence. In general, the 
radical sense of know is to reach or to hold, 
from extension, stretching. In this case, 
it may be to show, to disclose, from a like 
sense ; for m Sw. visa, Dan. riser, G. weisen, 
P. wyten, is to show. In this case, L. video, 
visum, which seems to be connected with 
this word, may coincide in origin with wide. 
Wistful, attentive, eager, is from reaching 
forward.] 

1. Properly, having knowledge; hence, hav- 
ing the power of discerning and judging 
correctly, or of discriminating between 
what is true and wbat is false; between 
what is fit and proper, *and what is im- 
proper ; as, a wise prince ; a wise magis- 
trate. Solomon was deemed the wisest 
man. But a man may be speculatively and 
not practically wise. Hence, 

2. Discrete and judicious in the use or ap- 
plication of knowledge ; choosing lauda- 
ble ends, and the best means to accomplish 
them. This is to be practically wise. Gen. 
xli. 

3. Skillful; dextrous. 

They are wise to do evil, but to do good they 
have no knowledge. Jer. Iv. 

4. Learned; knowing; as, the wise and the 
unwise. Rom. i. 

5. Skilled m arts, science, philosophy, or in 
magic and divination. 2 Sam. xiv. 

6. Godly , pious. Prov. xiii. 

—-The holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise to salvation. 2 Tim. iii. 

7. Skilled in hidden arts ; a sense somewhat 
ironical, as, the wise woman of Bipinford. 

Shah. 

8. Dictated or guided by wisdom ; contain- 
ing wisdom ; judicious , well adapted to 
produce good effects; applicable to things, 
as, a wise saying ; a wise scheme or plan ; 
wise conduct or management ; a wise de- 
termination. 

9. Becoming a wise man ; grave ; discrete ; 

as, wist deportment. Milton. 

WISE, n. sas*. [Sax. piye; Q.weise; 1). 
toys; Sw. vis ; Dan. mis; Fr .guise; It. 
guisa; At m.guis.] 

Marnier ; way of being or acting. • 

This song she sings in most commanding 
mir. Sidney. 

In fittest wise. Spenser. 

In the foregoing form, this word is obsolete. 
Thp use of it is now very limited. It is 
common in the following phrases. 

1. In any wise. 

If he that sanctified the field will la apy wise 
redeem it — Lev. xxvii. 

Fret not thyself i* any wise. Pa xxxvii. 

2, On this wise. 

On this wise ye shall bless the children of 
Israel. Num. vi. 
fi. In no wise. 

He shall in no wise lose his reward. Mstth. x. 
It is used in composition, as in likewise, other- 
wise, lengthwise, &c. By mistake, ways is 
often used for it; as, lengthways, Sot length- 
wise. 


WFSEACRE, w. awns oomctly wteesager 
[Q. wei ss eg er ; weise and soger, a say or, a 
prectictsr or foreteller.] 

One who makes pretensions to great wis- 
dom ; hence in contempt, a simpleton ; a 
dunce* 

WISE-HE’ARTED, a. [wise and heart.] 
Wise; knowing; skillful. Exod. xxviti. 

WFSELING, w. One who pretends to ha 
wise. Doom. 


WTSELY, ado. Prudently: judiciously ; 
discretely ; with wisdom. Prov. xvi. xxL 
2. Craftily ; with art or stratagem. 

Let us deal wisely with them. Exod. L 
Wl'SENESS, a. Wisdom. [Ohe.] Spenser. 
WISH, v. i. [Sax. piycan ; Cimbric, oeka. 
In all the other Teutonic and Gothic dia- 
lects, the corresponding word is written 
with n ; D. wenechen ; G. uunichtm ; Dan. 
Gneker ; Sw. imska. This is probably the 
same word.] 

1. To have a desire, or strong desire, either 
for what is or is not supposed to be ob- 
tainable. It usually expresses less than 
long ; but sometimes it denotes to long or 
wish earnestly. We often with for what 
is not obtainable. 

This Is km good an argument si sn antiquary 
could with for. Arbuthnot. 

They havs more than heart could wuh. 

Ps. lxxlil. 


I wish above all things that thou mayest 
prosper. 3 John 2. 

They cast (bur anchors out of the atern, and 
wished for the day. Acts xxvii. 

2. To be disposed or inclined ; as, to wish 

well to another’s affairs. Addison. 

3. It sometimes partakes of hope or fear. I 
wish the event may prove fortunate, or lesa 
calamitous than we apprehend. 

WISH, v. t. To desire. I wish your pros- 
perity. 

Let them be driven backward and put to 
s' ame, that wuh me evil. Ps. xl. 

2. To long for; to desire eagerly or ardent- 
ly. It has this sense when expressed with 
emphasis. 

3. To recommend by wishing. 

I would not with them to a fairer death. 


4. To imprecate ; as, to wish curses on an 
enemy. , Shah. 

A. To#sk; to express desire, flarendon. 
WISH, ». Desire; sometimes, eager desire. 
Job xxxiii. 

2. Desire expressed. Pope. 

Blister’d be thy tongue 
For such a wish. Shah. 

3. Thing desired. He has his wish. 

The difference between wish and desire seems 
to be, that desire is directed to what is ob- 
tainable, and a wish may be directed to what 
is obtainable or not. Kerns. 

WISH'ED, pp. Desired; or ardently de- 
sired. 

WISH'ER, «. One who desires ; one who 
# expresses a wish. * Shak. 

WISH'FVL, a. Having desire, or ardent do- 
tire. 

2. Showing desire; as, wishful eye*. 

3. Desirable ; exciting wishes. [Bad.] 

. Chapman. 

WISH'FyLLY, ado. With desire or ardent 
desire. 

2. With the show of desiring. 

WISH'ING, jipr. Desiring. 

5 Y 
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WISK'ET, n. A basket. Amtworih. 

WISP, n. [Dan. vitk, a wi*p, a whisk ; Mak- 
er, to whiak, to rub or wipe ; G. k D. 
wuch.) 

A small bundle of atraw or other like «ub- 
atance; as, strap of atraw; a wisp of hay ; 
a witp of herbs. Shot. Bacon. 

WIST, pret. of Wit. [Oba.) 

WISTFUL, o. [from i cut. The sense is 
stretching or reaching towards.] Full of! 
thoughts; earnest; attentive. 

Why — dost thou so wutful seem T Goy. 

WISTFULLY, ado. Attentively; earnestly. 

Hudibras. 

WISTIT, n. The striated monkey ; a small 
species of monkey from South America, 
with an simulated tail, the ouiititi of Buf- 
fon. Cuvier. Ed. Encyc. 

WISTLY, ado. Earnestly. [Ohs.] Shak. 

WIT, v. i. [Sax. pican, Goth, witan, D. Keet- 
on, G. wttten, to know ; Sans. vid. See 
Mae.] 

To know. Thia verb is used only in the 
infinitive, to wit, namely, that is to Bay. 

S L. videlicet, i. e videre beet.) 

T, n. [Sax. pit or je- pit ; G.witx; Dan. 
vid. See the Verb and Win ] 

1. Primarily, the intellect , the understand- 
ing or mental powers. 

Will puts in practice what the wit deviseth. 


For mt and power their last endeavors bend 
T' outshine each other. Dryden. 

2. The association of ideas in a manner na- 
tural, but unusual and striking, so as to 
produce surprise joined with pleasure. 
Wit is defined 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well ex- 
press’d. Pope 

Wit consists in assembling and putting to- 
gether with quickness, ideas in which can be 
found resemblance and congruity, by which to 
make up pleasant pictures and agreeable vl- 
aions in the fancy. Locke 

Wit consists chiefly in joining things by dis- 
tant and fanciful relations, which surprise us 
because they are unexpected. Kamea 

Wit is a propriety of thoughts and words ; or 
m other terms, thoughts and words elegantly 
adapted to the subject. Dryden. 

3. The faculty of associating ideas in a new 
and tnexpected manner. 

4. A mad of genius ; as, the age of Addison 
abounded with tot it. 

A wit herself, Amelia weds a wit. Young. 

5. A man of fancy or wit. 

Intemperate wits will spare neither Mend 
nor foe. L'Ettrange. 

6. Sense ; judgment 

He wants notwtt the danger to decline. 

Dryden. 

7. Faculty of the mind. Shaft. 

8. Witt, in the plural, soundness of mind , 
intellect not disordered ; sound mind. No 
man in his wite would venture on such an 
expedition. Have you lost your wittt 
Is he out of his wite? 

9. Power of invention ; contrivance ; inge- 
nuity. He was at his wite’ end. Hooker. 

WITCH, n. [Sax. picca. See Wicked.] A 
woman who by compact with the peril, 
practices sorcery or enchantment 

2. A woman who is given to unlawful arts. 

3. [Sax. pic.] A winding sinuous bank. 

[OS*.] Spenter. 
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WITCH, v. U To bewitch ; to fiucinate ; to 
enchant 

I’ll witch sweet ladies with mj words and 
looks. Shaft. 

WITCHER' AFT, n. [witch and erqjt.] The 
practices of witches ; sorcery ; enchant- 
ments ; intercourse with the aevil Bacon. 

2. Power more than natural. 

He hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in’s tongue. Shak, 

WITCH'-ELM, n. A kind of elm. Scott, 
WITCH'ERY, n. Sorcery ; enchantment. 

Milton. 

2. Fascination. 

WITCH'-HAZEL, n. A specie# of elm, 
(Ulmua montana.) Cyc. 

2. The hop-hornbeam, ( Carpinut ottrya .) 

Lee. 

The Virginian witch-hazel is the Hamemelis 
virginira, a shrub which flowers in autumn 
when its leaves are falling. Lee. Bigelow. 
WIT-CRACKER, [»»t and cracker.] 
One who breaks jests ; a joker. [Not in 
ute.] Shak. 

WIT'-CR’AFT, n. [wif and craft.] Contri- 
vance; invention. [ Obt .] Camden. 

WITE, v. t. [Sax.pitan; the root of tot it.] 
To reproach ; to blame. [0S».] Spenter. 
WITE, n. Blame; reproach. [06*.] 
WITELESS, o. Blameless. [06..] 

Spenter. 

WIT-FISH, «. [white-fish; D. witmech.] 
An East Indian fish of the size of a whi- 
ting ; also, another East Indian fish, the 
Albula Indica of Ray. Cyc. 

WITH, prep. [Sax. pi]>, near or against; 
Goth, ga-withan, to join. The primary 
sense is to press, or to meet, to unite ; hence 
iu composition, it denotes opposition, as 
in withstand and withdraw; hence against, 
Sax. ptyep, G. wider.] 

1. By, noting cause, instrument or means. 
We are distressed with pain; wo are ele- 
vated with joy. With study men become 
learned and respectable. Fire is extin- 
guished with water. 

2. On the side of, noting friendship or fa- 
vor. 

Fear not, for I am with thee. Gen. xxvi. 

3. In opposition to ; in competition or con- 
test ; as, to struggle with adversity. The 
champions fought with each other an hour. 
He will lie with any man lflhng. « 

4. Noting comparison. The fact you men- 

tion compares well icith another I have 
witnessed. , 

5. In company. The gentlemen traveled 
with me from Boston to Philadelphia. 

6. In the society of. There is no living with 
such neighbors. 

7. In connection, or in appendage. He gave 
me the Bible, and with it the warmest ex- 
pressions of affection. 

8. In ( mutual dealing or intercourse. 

I will buy with you, sell with you — Shak. 

9. Noting confidence. I will trust you with 
the secret. 

10. In partnership. He shares the profits 

with the other partners. I will chare with 
you the pleasures and the pains. « 

11. Noting connection. 

Nor twist our fortunes with your sinking fete. 

Dryden. 

1 2. Immediately after. 

With this he pointed to bis ftce. Dryden. 
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13. Among. I left the assembly wtM the kst. 
Tragedy was originally with the indents a 

piece of religious worship. _ Jfytmr. 

14. Upon. * 

Sucn arguments bad Invincible fbrot with 
those pagan philosophers. Addi n g , 

13. In consent, noting parity of state. 

Bee 1 where on earth the flow’ry glories lie, 
With her they flourish’d, and with her they 
die. Pope. 

With and by are closely allied In many of 
their uses, and it is not easy to lay down 
a rule by which tlieix uses may be distin- 
guished. It is observed by Johnson that 
with seems rather to denote an instru- 
ment, and by a cause; as, he killed an 
enemy with a sword, but he died by an 
arrow. But this rule is not always ob- 
served. 

With, in composition, signifies for the most 
art opposition, privation; or separation, 


WITH, \n. [Sax. pi Jig; Sw. vidja; L. 
WITHE* j vitit, vitex; probably a shoot] 

1. A willow twig. 

2. A band consisting of a twig, or twigs 

twisted. a. Charles. 

WITHAL, adv. without 1 , [with and att.] 
With the rest; together with ; likewise ; 
at the same time. 

If you choose that, then I am yours withal. 

Shak. 

How modest in exception, and withal 
How terrible in constant resolution 1 Shak. 

2. It ia sometimes used for with. But the 
word is not elegant, nor much used. 
WITHDRAW', v.l. [with and draw.) To 
take bock ; to take from. 

It is impossible that God should withdraw 
hi* presence from any thing. Hooker. 

Wo say, 1 6 withdraw capital from a bank 
or stock in -trade, to withdraw aid or as- 
sistance. 

2. To recall ; to cause to retire or leave ; to 
call back or away. France has withdrawn 
her troops from Spam. 

WITHDRAW', «. i. To retire; to retreat; 
to quit a company or place. We with- 
drew from the company at ten o'clock. 

She from her husband soft withdrew. 

Milton. 

WITHDRAWING, ypr. Taking back; re- 
calling .retiring. 

WITHDRAW'ING-ROOM, a. A room be- 
hind another room for retirement ; a draw- 
ing room. Mortimer. 

WITHDRAW'MENT, n. The act of with- 
drawing or taking back ; a recalling. 

Ch. Obt. 

Their withdrawment from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, would tend to paralyze 
their exertions. Simeon. 

WITHDRAWN', pp. of Withdraw. Recall- 
ed ; taken back. 

WITH'ER,v. i. [W. gwiz, dried, withered, 
gwizoni, to wither; Sax. geptyejiob, wi- 
. thered; Ir.fothadh.] 

1. To fade ; to lose its native freshness ; to 
become sapless; to dry. 

* It shall wither m all the leaves of her spring. 

Ecek. xvil. 

2. To waste; to pine away; as, Ani mal 
bodies ; as, a withered hand. Matth. adi. 

3. To lose or want animal moisture. 

Now warm in love, now t vith'rimg In the 
grave. Dryden. 
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WITH'ER, «. t. To cause to fade and be- 
oame dry; as, the *un withereth the graM. 
James i. 

2. To caqfe to shrink, wrinkle and decay, 
for want of animal moisture. 

Age cannot wither her. Shah. 

WITH'ER-BAND, n. {wither, and. band.-] 
A piece of iron laid under a saddle near a 
horse's withers, to strengthen the bow. 

Far. Diet. 

WITHERED, no. Faded: dried; shrunk. 
WITH 'E REDNESS, m. The state ofbeing 
withered. 

WITH'ERING, ppr. Fading; becoming 
dry. 

WITH'ERITE, ft. Jn mineralogy , a carbo- 
nate of baryte, first discovered by Dr. 
Withering; rhomboidal baryte. It is 
white, gray, or yellow. I Ire. Cue. 

WITH'ERNAM, a. [Sax. ,i>eji, against, 
and naman, to take.] 

In withemam, in law, a second or reciprocal 
distress, in lieu of a first distress which has 
been eloigned; reprisal. Blacketone. 
WITH'ERS, a. [Thm seems to signify a 
joining, from the root of with."] 

The juncture of the shoulder bones of a 
hone, at the bottom of the neck. 

Far. Diet. 

WITH'ER-WRUNG, a. Injured or hurt in 
the withen, as a hone. Cue. 

WITHHELD', pret. and pp. of Withhold. 
WITHHOLD, v. t. pret. and pp. withheld, 
[wtth and AoW.] 

1. To hold back; to restrain ; to keep from 
action. 

Withhold — your hasty hand. Spenser. 

If our passions may be withheld. Kettlewell 

2. To retain ; to keep back ; not to grant , 
as, to withhold assent to a proposition. 
The sun does not withhold lfis light. 

WITH HOLDEN, pp. The old participle of 
Withhold ; now obsolete. We us ^withheld. 
WITHHOLDER, n. One that withholds. 
WITHHOLDING, ppr. Holding back; re- 
straining; retaining; not granting. 
WITHIN', prep. [Sax. pijunnan.] In the 
inner part ; as, the space within the walls 
of a house ; a man contented and happy 
within himself. TiUotson. 

2. In the limits or compass of; not beyond, 
used uf place and time. The object is 
within my sight ; within the knowledge of 
the present generation ; within a month or 
a year. 

2. Not reaching to any thing external. 

Were every action concluded within itself— 

Locke. 

4. In the compass of ; not longer ago than. 

Within these five hours Hastings liv’d 
Untainted. Shak. 

5. Not later than ; as, within five days from 
this time, it will be fair weather. 

0, In the reAch of. 

Both he and she are still within my pow’r. 

Drydcn. 

7. Not exceeding. Keep your expenses < 
within your income. 

9. In the heart or confidence of. [Inele- 
gant.] South' 

3. In the house ; in any indocure. 
flTHlN', adv. In the inner part ; inward- 
ly; internally. 

The wound Asters within. Cartw. 

2. In the mind. 
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IBs from within thy reason must prevent. 


WITHINSFDE, ado. [within and side.) In 
the innerparts. [Bad.'] Sharp. 

WITHOUT, prep. [Sax. pijmtan ; with 
and on/.] 

1. Not with; as, without success. 

2. In a state of destitution or absence from. 
There is no living with thee nor without 

thee. Tatter. 

3. In a state of not having, or of destitution. 
How many live all their life without virtue, 
and without peace of conscience. 

4. Beyond ; not within. 

Eternity, before the world and after, is with- 
out our reach. Burnet. 

5. Supposing the negation or omission of. 
Without the separation of the two monar- 
chies, the most advantageous terms from the 
French must end in our destruction. Addison. 

6. Independent of ; not by the use of. Men 
like to live without labor. 

Wise men will do i twithou^ a law. Bacon. 

7. On the outside of ; as, without the gate ; 
without doors. 

8. With exemption from. That event can- 
not happen without great damage to our 
interests. 

9. Unless ; except 

Without, when it precedes a sentence or 
member of a sentence, has been called a 
conjunction. This is a mistake. “You will 
not enjoy health, without you use much 
exercise/’ In this sentence, without is a 
preposition still, but followed by a member 
of a sentence, instead of a single noun. It 
bas no property of a connective or con- 
junction, and does not fall within the de- 
finition. You will not enjoy health, this 
fact following being removed, or not taking 
place ; you use exercise. This use of with- 
out, is nearly superseded by unless and 
except, among good writers and speakers ; 
but is common in popular discourse or 
parlance. 

WITHOUT', adv. Not on the inside; not 
within. 

These were from without the growing mise- 
ries. Milton. 

2. Out of doors. 

3. Externally ; not in the mind. 

Without were fightings, within were fesrs. 

2 Cor. vii. 

WITIIOUT'ENt for Pi>outan the Saxon 
wora, is obsolete. Spenser. 

WITHSTAND', v. t. [twtA and stand. See 
Stand] 

To oppose, to resist, either with physical or 
moral force ; as, to withstand the attack 
of troops ; to withstand eloquence or argu- 
ments. 

When Peter was come to Antioch, I with- 
stood him to his free. Gal. li. 
WITHSTAND'ER, n. One that opposes ; 

an opponent ; a resisting power. Raleigh. 
WITHSTANDING,/^. Opposing;* ma- 
king resistance. 

WITH-VINE, \». A local name for the 
WITH-WINE, / couch-grass. Cye. 
WITHWIND, «. A plant. [L.convolvulus.] 
WITHT, a. [Sax. yi)>ij.] A large species 
of willow. Cye. 

WITH% e. Made of withs; like a with; 
flexible and tough. 

WITLESS, a. [wit and leu.] Destitute 


of wit or understanding ; inoowtoarate; 
wanting thought; as, a mikes swain ; 

2e«yoXh. ***** 

2. Indiscrete ; not under the guidance of 
judgment ; as, witless bravery. Sksdk. 
WlTLESSLY, adv. Without the exerdee 
of judgment 

WITLING, a. [dim. from wit.] A person 
who has little wit or understanding; a 
pretender to wit or smartness. 

A beau and witting perish’d in the throng. 

Pope 

WITNESS, n. [Sax. picnerye, from pttan, 
to know.] 

1. Testimony; attestation of a fact or event 
If 1 bear witness of myself my witness i« not 

true. John v. 

2. That which furnishes evidence or proof. 
Laban said, this heap la a witness between 

me and thee this day. Gen. xvxi. 

3. A person who knows or sees any thing ; 
one personally present; as, he vr a* witness; 
he was an eye-witness. 1 Pet v. 

4. One who aeea the execution of an instru- 
ment, and subscribes it for the purpose of 
confirming its authenticity by his testi- 
mony. 

5. One who gives testimony ; as, the witnesses 
in court agreed in all essential facts. 

With a witness, effectually; to a great de- 
gree ; with great force, to as to leave 
some mark as a testimony behind. He 
■truck with a witness. [Afof elegant.] 

WITNESS, v. t. To see or know by per- 
sonal presence. I witnessed the ceremo- 
nies in New York, with which the ratifica- 
tion of the constitution was celebrated, in 
1788. 

2. To attest ; to give teetimony to ; to tes- 
tify to something. 

Behold, how many things they witness 
against thee. Mark xv. 

3. To see the execution of an instrument, 

and subscribe it for the purpose of esta- 
blishing its authenticity ; as, to witness ft 
bonder a deed. • 

WITNESS, v. i. To bear testimony. # 
The men of ftMH witnessed against him, even 
against Naboth. 1 Kings xxi. 

2. To give evidence. 

The shew of their countenance doth witness 
against them. Isa. ill. . 

WITNESSED, pp. Seen in pereqp ; testi- 
fied; subscribed by persons present; as, a. 
deed witnessed by two persons. 
WITNESSING, ppr. Seeing hi person ; 

bearing testimony ; giving evidence. 
WIT'-SNAPPER, ft. [wit and snap.] One 
who affects repartee. [JYot in use.] * 

Shah. 

WIT-STARVED, ». Barren of wit; desti- 
tute of genius. Examiner. 

WITT ED, a. Having wit or understand- 
ing; as, a quick wit ted boy. 

WITTICISM, a. [from wit.] A sentence 
or phrase which is affectedly witty ; a low 
kind of wit 

— He is frill of conceptions, points of epi- 
gram, and witticisms ; all which are below the 
dignity of heroic verse. Addison. 

WITTILY, adv. [from «*.] With wit; 
with £ delicate turn or phrase, or with an 
ingenious association ofideas. Sidney. 
2. Ingeniously; cunningly; artfrdly. 


Who his own harm so wit tily contrive*. 

D ry deu. 

5 Y 2 * 
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WITTINESS, *. [from w*«y.] The quality 
of being witty. Spent*. 

WITTINGLY, ode. [See WiL] Knowing- 
ly; with knowledge; by design. 

He knowingly and wittingly brought evil 
into the world. Mere. 

WITTOL, i*. [Sue. from prtan, to know.1 
A man who knows hie wife’s infidelity ana 
submits to it ; a tame cuckold. Shot. 
WITTOLLY, adv. Like a tame cuckold. 

Skai. 

WITTY, a. [from wit .] Possessed of wit; 
fixllof wit ; as, a witty poet. 

2. Judicious; ingenious; inventive. 

3. Sarcastic; full of taunts. 

Honeycomb was unmercifully witty upon the 

women. Spectator. 

WITWALL, n. A bird, the great spotted 
woodpecker. Ameworth. Cyc. 

WIT-WORM, a. [wit and worn. ]One that 
feeds on wit [iVof in we.] B. Joiuon. 
WIVE, v. i. [from wife.] To marry. [Not 
in use.] Shaft. 

WIVE, v. t. To matoh to a wife. Shaft. 
2. To take for a wife. [Not in use.] Shah. 
WFVEHQQD, n. Behavior becoming a 
wife. [It should be wifehood.] [Obs. ] 

Spent er. 

WI'VELESS, a. Not having a wife. [It 
should be wifeless.] 

WI'VELY, a. Pertaining to a wife. [It 
should be wifely.] Sidney. 

WI'VER, \ n. A kind of heraldic dragon. 
WIV'ERIN,/ Thynne. 

WIVES, plur. of Wife. 

WIZ'ARD, it. [from wise.] A conjurer ; an 
enchanter ; a sorcerer. Lev. xx. 

The wily wizard must be caught Dryden. 
WIZ'ARD, a. Enchanting; charming. 

Collms. 

2. Haunted by wizards. Milton. 

WIZ'EN, v. L [Sax. niyman, peoj-man.] T6 
wither; to diy. [Local.] 

W6AD, n. [Sax. pab or paab; G. waid, 
weid; D. tveede; Ft. guede ; It guado. 
Qu. weed.] 

A plant of the genus Isatis, cultivated for 
the use of dyers. The woad blue is a very 
deep blue, and is the base of many other 
colons or shades of color. Woad is first 
bruised ^n a mill, and thetunade iqto balls. 

. It grows wild in France and along the 
coasts of the Baltic. The term woad it 
applied to the Reseda, weld or wold, and 
to the Genista tmetoria or dyer’s broom. 

Cyc. 

WO AD-MILL, n. A mill for bruising and 
preparing woad. 

WODA'NlUM, a. A metal recently disco- 
vered in a species of pyrite, found in Hun- 
gary, which had been supposed to be an 
ore of cobalt It has a bronze yellow color. 

Cyc. 

WOE, n. [Sax. pa; L. we; Gr. o vmf, W. 
gwae ; Q.weh; D .wee; Sw.ee.] • 

1. Grief; sorrow; misery; a heavy cala- 
mity. 

One woe is past ; and behold there come two 
wbet more hereafter. Rev. lx. 

They weep each other’s woe. • Pope. 

2. A curse. 

Can there be awoe or cone in all the stored 
of vengeance, equal to the malignity of such s 
practice? South. 


3. Woe is used in denunciation, and in ex- 
clamations of sorrow. 

Woe Is roe i for I am undone. Isa. vt. 

This is properly the Saxon dative, « woe 
is to me.” 

“ Woe worth the day." This is also the 
dative ; woe be to the day ; Sax. pujrfaa, 
peopban or pypjr an, to be, to become. 

Woe to a noun, and if used as an selective, 
it is improperly used. “ Woe to you that 
are rich." “ Woe to that man, by whom the 
offense oometh ; ” that is, misery, calamity, 
be or will be to him. 

WOE'BEGONE, a. [woe, be, and gone.] Over- 
whelmed with woe; immersed in grief 
and sorrow. 

So woebegone was he with pains of love. 

Fairfax. 

WOE'FUL, a. Sorrowftil; distressed with 
grief or calamity; afflicted. 

How many woeful widows left to bow 
To sad disgrace 1 Daniel 

1. Sorrowful; mournful; Ml of distress; 
as, woeful day. Jer. xvii. 

3. Bringing calamity, distress or affliotion ; 
as, a woeful event ; woeful want. 

4. Wretched; paltxy. , 

What woeful stuff this madrigal would be. 

Pope. 

WOETULLY, adv. Sorrowfully; mourn- 
fully ; in a distressing manner. 

2. Wretchedly; extremely; as, ho will he 
woefully deceived. 

WOE'FULNESS, n. Misery; calamity. 
WOESOME, a. wo' sum. WoeM. [Not in 
use.] Langhome 

WOFT, for Waft. [Not in use.] Shah. 
WOLD, in Saxon, is the same as palb and 
pealb, a wood, sometimes perhaps a lawn 
or plain. Palb signifies also power, do- 
minion, from palban, to rule. These words 
occur in names. 

WOLF, n. WULF. [Sax. pulp ; G. & D. 
wolf; Sw. ulf; Dan. ulv; Russ, volk ; L. 
vulpes, a fox, the same word differently 
applied. The Gr. is 

1. An animal of the genus Canis, a beast of 
prey that kills sheep and other small do- 
mestic animals ; called sometimes the wild 
dog The wolf is crafty, greedy and ra- 
venous. 

2. A small white worm or maggot, which 

infests granaries. o • t Cyc. 

3. An eating ulcer. Brown. 

WOLF-DOG, n. A dog of a large breed, 

kept to guard sheep. Ticket. 

2. A dog supposed to be bred betweefi a dog 
and a wolf. Johnson. 

WOLF-FISH, n. A fish, the Lupue marinas, 
(the Anarrhichas lupus of Lintueus ;) a 
fierce voracious fish of the northern seas. 

Cyc. 

WOLF'ISH, a. Like a wolf; having the 
qualities or form of a wolf ; as, a wolfish 
visage; wolfish designs. Shah. 

WOLF'-N £T, n. A kind of net used in fish- 
ing, which takes great numbers. Cyc. 
WOL'FRAM, n. In mineralogy, an ore of 
tungsten. Its color is generally a brown- 
ish or grayish black ; when cut with p. 
knife, it gives a reddish brown streak. It 
occurs massive and crystal ized, and in 
concentric lameUar concretions. Cyc. 
WOLF'S-BANE, *. A poisonous plant of 
the genus Aconitum ; aconite. 
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2. The winter aconite, or HetUhorm hyema- 
lis. Lee . 

WOLF’S-€LAW, n. A plant of the genus 
Lycopodium. • Lee. 

WOLF’S-MILK, n. An barb. Ameworth. 

WOLF’S-PEACH, n. A plant of the genus 
Solanum, ( S . lyco p e rsic um.) Lee. 

WOL'VERIN, \ n. The glutton, a ear- 

WOLVERE'NE, / nivorous animal of vo- 
racious appetite. Diet. Nat. Hist. 

The name wolverene is applied to an 
animal of North America, considered by 
Linnaeus as a peculiar species, ( Vrsm 
luscus,) but which has been sinoe regarded 
as a variety of the glutton, ( U.gulo.) 

Ed. Encye. 

WOLV'ISH, a. More properly Wolfish - 
which see. 

WOMAN, n. Mur. Women, [a compound of 
womb and man. It is the same word as L. 
fwmina; the Latins writing/ for w. The 
plural as written, seems to be womb-men. 
But we pronounce it wimen, and so it ought 
to be written, for it is from the Saxon 
pitman, wife-man.] 

1. The female of the human race, grown to 
adult years. 

And the rib, which the Lord God had taken 
from the men, made he s woman . Gen. 11. 

Women are soft,* mild, pitiful, and flexible. 

Shah. 

We see every day women perish with infamy, 
by having been too willing to set their beauty 
to show. Rambler. 

I have observed among all nations that the 
women ornament themselves more than the 
men ; that wherever found, they are the same 
kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender beings, in- 
clined to be gay and cheerful, timorous and 
modest Lsdyard. 


2. A female defendant or servant. Shah. 

WOMAN, v. t. To make pliant Shah. 

WOMANED, a. Accompanied or united 
with a woman. [Not used.] Shah. 

WOMAN-HATER, n. [ woman and hater . ] 
One who has an aversion to the female 
sex. . Swift. 

WOMANHOOD, n. [woman and hood.] The 
state, character or collective qualities of a 
woman. Spenser. 

WOMANISE, v. t. To make effeminate. 
[Not used.] 

WONfANJSH, a. Suitable to a woman ; 
having the qualities of a woman ; femi- 
nine; an, womanish hebite) womanish tears; 
a womanish voice. Dryden. Shah. 

WOMANKIND, n. [woman and hind.] The 
female sex ; the race of females of the hu- 
man kind. Addison. 

WOMANLY, a. Becoming a woman ; femi- 
nine ; as, womanly behavior. Arbiuhnot. 

A blushing wotpanly discovering grace. 

Dorms. 

WOMANLY, adv. In the manner of a wo- 


man. 


WOMB, n. woom. [Sax. womb ; Goth, wam- 
x ha; Sw. vhmb ; Dan. vom; Scot wane ; 
G. wampe, belly, a dewlap ; D. worn.] 

1. The uterus or matrix of a female; that 
* part where the young of an animal is con- 
ceived and nourished till its birth. Cyc. 

2. The place where any thing is produced. 
The womb of earth the genial seed receives. 


Dryden. 

3. Any large or deep cavity. Addison. 
Womb of the morning, in Scripture, the 
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cloud*, which distill dew ; cuppoaed to bo 
emblematic of the church bringing forth 
multitudes to Christ. P*. ex. 

WOMB^sw. t. To inclose; to brood in se- 
cret. r Not m Ha* *) Jthmk 

WOMBAT, n. An miimalof NswH^d, 
of the opossum family. Cyc. 

WOMBY, a. woomfy. Capacious. [Not in 
«««.]_ Shak. 

WOMEN, n. PiWr. of Women* peon, wim'en. 
But it is supposed the word we pronounce 
is from Sax, ptyman, and therefore should 
be written wuaen. 

WON, pret. and pp. of Win; as, victories 


WON, !«.». [Sax. punian ; G. 

W0NE, J D, tcoonea, to dwell, tocontinue; 
Ir.fanaim.] 

To dwell; to abide. [Obe.] Its participle 
is retained in wont, that is, waned. Milton. 

WON, n. A dwelling. [Ofit.l Speneer. 

WONDER, a. [Sax. punbej.; G. vender ; 
D. wonder ; Sw. & Dan. under ; qu. Gr. 

to show; and hence a sight; ox 
from the root of the Sp. eepanto, a panic.] 

1. That emotion which is excited by no- 
velty, or the presentation to the sight or 
mind, of something new, unusual, strange, 
great, extraordinary, or not well under- 
stood; something tnht arrests the atten- 
tion by its novelty, grandeur or inexpli- 
cableness. Wonder expresses less than ae- 
toniehment, and much less than a movement. 
It differa from admiration, in not being ne- 
cessarily accompanied with love, esteem 
or approbation, nor directed to persons. 
But wonder sometimes is nearly allied to 
aetonishment, and the exact extent of the 
meaning of such words can hardly be gra- 
duated. , 

They were filled with wonder and amaze- 
ment. Acta ilL 

Wonder is the effect of novelty upon igno- 


2. Cause of wonder ; that which excites sur- 
prise ; a strange thing ; a prodigy. 

To try things oft, and never to give over, 


I am as a wonder to many. Ps. lxxL 

3. Any thing mentioned with surprise. 
Bsbylon, the wonder of all tongues. MiUon. 
Wonder e of the world. The seven won- 
ders of the world were the Egyptian pyra- 
mids, the mausoleum erected by Artemisia, 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, the walls 
and hanging gardens of Babylon, the colos- 
sus at Rhodes, the statue of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, and the Pharos or watch-tower of 
Alexandria. 

4. A miracle. Exod. iii. 

WONDER, v. i. [Sax. punbjuan.] To be 

affected by surprise or admiration. 

I could not sufficiently wonder at the intre- 
pidity of these diminutive mortals. Swift. 

We cease to wonder at what we understand. 

Johnton. 

WANDERER, n. One who wonders. 
WONDERFUL, a. Adapted to excite won- 
der or admiration; exciting surprise; 
strange ; astonishing. Job xui. • 
WONDERFULLY, ade. In a manner tq 
excite wonder or surprise. 

I win praise thee, for I am fiearfolly and won- 
derfully made. Ps. cxxxix. 
WONDERFyLNESS, n. The state or qua- 
lity of being wonderful. Sidney. | 
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WONDERING, ppr. Indulging or feeling 
wonder. Gen. xxiv. Luke xxJv. 
WONDERMENT, n. Surprise; astonish- 
meat; a wonderful appearance. [Vulgar.'] 
WONDERSTRUCK, a.\wonder andsfruc*.] 
Struck with wonder, admiration and sur- 
prise. Dryden. 

WONDER-WORKING, a. Doing wonders 
or surprising things. 

WONDROUS, a. Admirable; marvelous; 
such as may excite surprise and astonish- 
ment; strange. 

That I may publish with tBs voice of thanks- 
giving, and tell of all thy wondnme works. 

Ps. xxvi. 

WONDROUS, ado. In a wonderful or sur- 
prising degree ; as, a place wondroue deep; 
you are wondroue fair; wondroue fond of 
peace. These phrases of Cowley, Dryden 
and Pope, are admissible only in the ludi- 
. crons and burlesque style, 
WONDROUSLY, adv. In a strange or won- 
derful manner or degree. 

Chloe complains, and wondrously't aggriev'd. 

Qlanville. 

WONT, a contraction of woll not, that is, 
will not. 

WONT, a. [wont is strictly the participle 

S asaive of toon, wane; Sax. puman, to 
well, to remain, to endure, to exist, to 
consist ; G. wohnen, D. tcoonen. But the 
D. has i oennen, Sw. vdnio, Dan. vetnner, to 
accustom ; Ir.fanaim, to remain. In En- 

S lish, the verb is obsolete ; but we retain 
Sie participle in use, and form it into a 
verb. See the Verb.] 

Accustomed ; habituated , using or doing 
customarily. 

If the ox were wont to push with his horn — 
Exod. xxi. 

They were wont to speak in old time, saying — 
2 Sam. xx. See Mutth. xxvii. 1 5. Luke xxii. 30. 
WONT, u. Custom; habit; use. [06s.] 

Sidney. Hooker. 
WONT, v. *'. To be accustomed or habitu- 
ated ; to be used. 

A yearly solemn feast she wont to make. 

Spenter. 

Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 

[06s.] Walter. 

WONTED, pp. Accustomed; used. 

Again his wonted weapon prov’d. Speneer. 
2. Accustqped ; made familiar by use. 

* She was wonted to the place, and would not 
remove. L’Eelrange. 

WONTEDNESS, n. The state of being ac- 
customed. King Charles. 

WONTLESS, n. Unaccustomed, unused. 

[06s.] Speneer. 

WOO, v. t. [Sax. pogan, whence apogob, 
wooed.] 

1. To. court; to solicit in love. 

My proud rival wooet 
Another partner to his throne and bed — 

• Philipi. 

Each, like the Grecian artist, wooee 
The image he himself has wrought [ Prief 
2. To court solicitously ; to invite with im- 
portunity. 

Thee, chantress, oft the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even song. Milton. 

WOO, v. L To court ; to make love. 

Dryden . 

WOOD, a. [Sax. yob.] Mad; furious. [06s.] 
Speneer. 
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WQ9D,«. [Su. ,aba, /utm; D. ma*! W. 

and thick collection of trees; a 

forest 

Light thickens, end the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. ami. 

2. The substance of trees ; the bard sub- 
stance which composes the body of a tree 
and its branches, and which is c o vere d by 
the bark. 

3. Trees cut or sawed for the fire. Wood in 
yet the principal fliel in the United States. 

4. An idol. Hub. !i. 

WQOD, v. L To supply or get supplies of 
wood. 

WOOD-ANEM'ONE, n. A plant [See 
Anemone."] 

Wyyiy- ASHES, *. [wood and osJUs-TThe 
remains of burnt wood or plants. [This 
word is used in England to distinguish 
these ashes from the remains of coal. In 
the United States, where wood chiefly is 
burnt the people usually say simply aehee. 
But as coal becomes more used, the En- 
glish distinction will be necessary.] 
WOOD'-BIND, ) n. A name given to the 
WOOD'-BINE, j honeysuckle, a species 
of Lonicera. , Lee. 

WOOD'-BOUND, «. [wood and bound.] En- 
cumbered with tall woody hedgerows. 
WOOD'-CHAT, ».. A species of butcher 
bird. 

WOOD'CHUK, «. [wood and ehuk, a hog.J 
(See Ott*.] 

The popular name in New England of a 
species of foe Marmot tribe of animals, the 
Arctomye monate. It burrows and is dor- 
mant fa winter. 

WQOD'-COAL, n. [wood and coal.] Char- 
coal. 

WOOD'-COCK, n [wood and cock.] A fowl 
of the genus Scolopax, inhabiting the 
northern ports of the European continent 
in summer, but frequenting England in 
winter. The woodcock of the United States 
is a smaller species. * Cyc. 

WOOD'- COCK SHELL, n. A name^iven 
by English naturalists to a peculiar kind 
of the purpura, called by the French 
becaeee ; of two species, the prickly and 
the smooth. Cue. 

WOQD'-DRINK, ««. [wood and drink.] A 
ddboction or inftision of medicinal woods. 
WQOD'ED, a. Supplied or covered with 
wood ; as, land wooded and watered. 

Arbuthnot. 

W(?QD'EN, a. [from wood.] Made of wood ; 
consisting of wood ; as, a wooden box ; a 
wooden leg; a wooden horse. 

2. Clumsy; awkward. 

When a bold man Is put out of countenance, 
he makes a very wooden figure on it Collier. 
WOOD-ENGRA'VING, *. Xylography; 
the art of engraving on wood, or of cutting 
figures of natural objects on wood. Cue. 
WQpD'-FRETTER, «. [wood end fret.] An 
insect or worm that eats wood. Aimwerth. 
WOOD-HOLE, n. [wood and hole.] A place 
where wood U laid up. P&Wpe. 

WQQD-HOUSE, ». [wood and kouee.] A 
house or shed in which wood is deposited 
tad sheltered from the weather. 

United Stater. 

WQQD'ING,jipr. Getting or supplying with 
wood. Workington. 
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WQCIX-LAND, n. [amrfud (anil Lud 
covered with wood, or land on which trees 
are suffered to grow, either for fuel or tim- 
ber. Americ* u 

t. In England, a soil which, from its humi- 
dity and color, resembles the soil in woods. 

One. 

WQpD'-L'ARK,*. [wood and for*.] A bird, 
a species of lark. 

WQQD-LAYER, n. [wood and foyer.] A 
young oak or other timber plant, laid down 
in a hedge among the white thorn or other 
plants used in hedges. Cyc, 

Wfy?D'LESS ,«. Destitute of wood. 

Mitford, 

WQOD-LOCK, n. [wood and foe*.] In ship- 
building , a piece of elm, dose fitted and 
sheathed with copper, in the throating or 
score of the pintle, to keep the rudder from 
rising. Cyc. 

WOOD-LOUSE, ». [wood and louse.] An 
insect, the milleped. Diet Nat. Hut. 

WpOD'MAN, it. [wood and man."] A forest 
officer, appointed to take care of the king’s 
wood. England. 

2. A sportsman ; a hunter. Milton. Pope. 

WQOD'-MEIL, n. A coarse hairy stuff made 
of Iceland wool, used to line the ports of 
ships of war. Cyc. 

WQQD-MITE, n. [wood and mite.] A small 
insect found in old wood. 

WOQD'-MONGEH, n. [wood and monger.] 
A wood seller. 

WOOD-MOTE, n. [wood and mote .] In 
England, the ancient name of the forest 
court , now the court of attachment Cyc. 

WOOD'NESS, ». Anger; madness; rage. 
[Ofo.] Fuher. 

WpOD-NIGHTSHADE, ». A plant. 

WQpD-NOTE, n. [wood and note.] Wild 
music. 

— Or sweetest Shakspeue, fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. Milton. 

WOOD-NYMPH, ». [wood end nymph.] A 
fabled goddess of the woods ; a dryad. 

Thf wood-nymphs deck’d with daisies trim. 

MiUon. 

W pob-OF'FERIN G, n. Wood burnt on 
the altar. Neh. x. 

WOODPECKER, n. [wood and pec*.] A 
bird of the genus Picus, that pecks holes 
in trees! or that picks insects from, the 
hark. ‘ 

WOOD-PIGEON, n. [wood and pigeon ] 
The ring-dove, ( Columba palumbus.) 

Ed. Encyc. 

WOOD-PIPCERON [wood and puceron.] 
A small insect of the puceron kind, of a 
grayish color, having two hollow horns on 
the hinder part of its body. It resembles 
the puceron of the alder, but it penetrates 
into the wood. Cyc. 

WQOIPREVE, n. [wood and reve.] In En- 
gland, the steward or overseer of a wood. 

WOOD-ROOF, \ n. [wood and roof or ruff.'] 

WOOD-RUFF, / A plant of the genus 
Asperula. Cyc. 

WOQD-SAGE,n. [wood and eage.] A plant 
of the genus Teucrium. Lee. 

WQQD-SARE, n. A kind of froth seen on 
herbs. Bacon. 

WQO D-SEERE, n. The time when there u 
no sap in a tree. Tusser. 

WQQIr-SHOCK, n. The fisher or wejack, a 
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. of the weasel kind in North 


WOpD-SpQT, n. [wood and soot] Soot 
from hunt wood, which has bean found 
useful as a manure. Oyc. 

WQPD-SORREL, n. [wood and sorrsi] A 

4 ant of the genus Oxlalis. Lee. 

pD'-SPITE, n. [wood zn& spite.] A name 
given in some parts of England te the green 
woodpecker. 

WQpD-STONE, a. [wood and sfoes.] A 
blackish gray silicious stone, a subspecies 
of horn-stone. Cre. 

WQOD-WARD, n. [wood and word.] An 
officer of the forest, whose duty is to guard 
the woods. Cyc. England. 

WOOD-WASH, **. A name sometimes ap- 
plied to dyer’s broom. Cyc. 

WOOD-WAXEN, n. A plant of the genus 
Genista; dyer’s broom. 

Fam. of Plante. Lee. 
WOOD-WORM, n. [wood and worm.] A 
worm that is bred in wood. Johnson. 
WOOD'Y, a. [fronawood.] Abounding with 
wood ; as, woody land ; a woody region. 

— Secret shades 

Of woody Ida’s inmost grove. Milton. 

2. Consisting of wood; ligneous; as, thqf 
woody parts of plants! 

3. Pertaining to woods ; sylvan ; as, woody 
nymphs. Spenser. 

WOOPR, n. [from woo.] One who courts, 
or solicits in love. Bacon. 

WOOF, n. [Sax. pept, from pepan, to weave; 
Sw. v&f; ur. ityjj.] 

I . The threads that cross the waxp in weav- 
ing; the weft. Bacon. 

2. Texture; cloth; as, a pall of softest woo/. 

Pope. 

WOO'ING, per. [from woo.] Courting; 
soliciting in love. 

WOO'INGLY, adv. Enticingly; with per- 
suasiveness ; bo as to invite to stay. Shak. 
WOOL, n. [Sax. pul; G. tvolle ; D. wo/,- 
Sw. ull ; Dan. aid, Russ, volna ; Basque, 
ulea. Qu. Gr. oo>oj, soft; /ooAac, down; or 
L. veUus, from vello, to pull off] 

1. That soft Bpecies of hair which grows on 
sheep and some other animals, which in 
fineness sometimes approaches to for. 
The word generally signifies the fleecy coat 
of the sheep, which constitutes a most es- 
sential material of clothing in all cold and 
temperate climates. • , 

2. Short thick hair. 

3. In botany, a sort of pubescence, or a 
clothing of dense curling hairs on the «pr- 
face of certain plants. Martyn. 

WOQL-BALL, n. A hall or man of wool 
found in the stomach of sheep. Cyc. 
WpOL'-COMBER, n. One whose occupa- 
tion is to comb wool. 

WOOLD, v. t. [D. woelen, bewoelen ; G. 
wuhlen.] 

To wind, particularly to wind a rope round 
a mast or yard, when made of two or more 
•pieces, at the place where they are fished, 
for confining and supporting them. 

Mar. Diet. 

WOOLDTED, pp. Bound feat with ropes ; 
wound round. 

WOOLD'ER, n. A stick used in woolding. 

Mar. Diet. 

WOOLD'ING, opr. Binding fast with ropes; 
winding round. 


WOOLDING, n. The act of winding, as a 
rope round a mast. 

2. The rope used for binding masts and 
roars. 

W p QL- DRIVER, n. [wool and drifter.] One 
who buys wool and carries it to market 
WppL'EN, a. Made of wool; consisting of 
wool ; as, woolen cloth. 

2. Pertaining to wool; as, woolen manufac- 
tures. 

WppL'EN, n. Cloth made of wool Pope. 
WppL'EN-DRAPER, n. One who deals 
in woolen goods. 

WOOL'FEL, a. [woo/ and/e/, L. pelUe.) A 
•kin with the’ wool ; a skin from which 
the wool has not been sheared or pulled. 

Davies. 

WpOL'INESS, n. [from woolly.] The state 
of being woolly. 

WpOL'LY, a. Consisting of wool: as, a 
woolly covering; a woolly fleece. Dryden. 

2. Resembling wool; as, woolly hair. Shak. 

3. Clothed with wool; as, woolly breeders. 

Shak. 

4. In botany , clothed with a pubescence re- 
sembling wool. Martyn. 

WppLLY-PASTINUM, n. A name given 
in the East Indies to a species of red or- 
piment or arsenic. Cyc. 

WpQL'PACK, n. [woo/ and pack.] A pack 
or bag of wool. 

2. Any thing bulky without weight 

Cleaveland. 

WOQL'SACK, n. [wool and sack.] A sack 
or bag of wool. 

2. The seat of the lord chancellor and of 
the judges in the house of lords. Eng. 
WppL-STAPLE, n. [ wool and staple ] A 
city or town where wool used to be brought 
to the king’s staple for sale. 
WOOL-STA'PLBR, «. One who deals in 
wool. 

WOOL-TRADE, ». [i wool and trade.] The 
trade in wool. 

WQOL'WARD, adv. In wool. [Not in use."] 
WOOL-WINDER, n. [woo/ and wind.] A 
person employed to wind or make up 
wool into bundles to be packed for sale. 

Cyc. 

WOOP, n. A bird. [L. rubtcilla.] 

WOOS, n. A plant; sea weed. 

WOOTS, n. Indian steel, a metallic sub- 
stance *imported from the East Indies; 
valued as the material of edge-tools. It 
has in combination a minute portion of 
alumin and silica. Webster s Manual. 

WORD, n. [Sax. popb or pypb ; G. wort; 
D. woord; Dan. & Sw. ord; Sans, wartha. 
This word is probably the participle of a 
root in Br, and radically the same as L. 
verbum; Ir. abairim , to speak. A word is 
that which is uttered or thrown out] 

1. An articulate or vocal sound, or a com- 
bination of articulate and vocal sounds, 
uttered by the human voice, and by custom 
expressing an idea or ideas ; a single com- 
penent part of human speech or language. 
Thus a m English is a word ; but few words 
consist of one letter only. Most words con- 
sist’of two or more letters, as go, do, shall , 
•called monosyllables, or of two or more 
syllables, as honor, goodness, amiable. 

2. The letter or letters, written or printed, 
which represent a sound or combination of 
sounds. 
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3. A abort discount. 

8b*Ii I vouchsafe your worship atesrd or two T 

Shak. 

4. Talk; discourse. 

Why should calamity be fell of words t Shak. 
Be thy toordt terete. Dryden. 

5. Diepute; verbal contention; u, some 
word* grew between us. 

6. Language; living speech; oral expres- 
sion. The message was delivered by word 
of mouth. 

7. Promise. He gave me his word he would 

^►bey thy parents ; keep thy word justly. 

Shak. 

8. Signal; order; command. 

Give the word through. Shak. 

9. Account; tidings; message. Bring me 
word what is the issue of the contest. 

10. Declaration ; purpose expressed. 

I know you brave, and take you at your word. 

Dryden. 

11. Declaration; affirmation. 

I desire not the reader should take my word. 

Dryden. 

12. The Scripture; divine revelation, or any 
part of it This is called the word of Gpd. 
18. Christ John i. 

14. A motto ; a short sentence; a proverb. 

S penter. 

A good word, commendation ; favorable ac- 
count 

And gave the harmless fellow a good word. 

Pope. 

In word, in declaration only. 

Let us not love in word only, neither In 
tongue ; but in deed and in truth. 1 John lit 
WORD, v. t. To dispute. [Little used .] 

L'Ettrange. 

WORD, v. t. To express ift words. Take 
care to word ideas with propriety. 

The apology for the king is the same, but 
worded with greater deference to that great 
prince. Addtton. 

WORD-CATCHER, n. One who cavils at 
words. Pope. 

WORDED, pp . Expressed in words. 
WORDER, n. A speaker. [Not in use.] 

Whitlock. 

WORDINESS, n. [from wordy.] The state 
or quality of abounding with words. Ash. 
WORDING, ppr. Expressing in wroras. 
WORDING, n. The act of expressing in 
words. 

2. The manner of expressing in words. The 
wording of the ideas is very judicious. 
WORDISH, a. Respecting words. [iVbf 
used.] Sidney. 

WORDISHNESS, n. Manner of wording. 
[Not used.] 

WORDLESS, a. Not using words; not 
speaking ; silent. Shat. 

WORDY, a. Using many words ; verbose; 
as, a wordy speaker; a wordy orator. 


Spectator . 

2. Containing many words ; Ml of words. * 
We need not lavish hours in wordy periods. 

Philip. 

WORE, pret. of Wear. He wore gloves. 
WORE, pret. of Ware. They wore ship. 
WORK, v. L pret and pp. worked or wrought. 
[Sax. peopcan, pipcan, rypean ; Goth. 
wmtrkyan; D. wtrken ; G. wirken ; Sw. 
mrka, verka; Dan. virker ; Gr. sfy«£tyuw.] 
1, In a general tense, to move , or to move 


one way and the other; to perform; as in 
popular language H is said, a miU or machine 
works well. 

2. To labor; to he occupied in performing 
m a n ual labor, whether severe or moderate. 
One man works better than another; one 
man works hard ; another works lazily. 

3. To be in action or motion ; as, the working 

of the heart. Shak. 

4. To act; to cany on operations. 

Our better part remains 
To work In close design. Milton. 

5. To operate ; to carry on business; to be 
customarilyengagedoremployedin. Some 
work in the mines, others In the loom, 
others at the anvil. 

They that work in fine flax. Isa xlx. 

6. To ferment; as, unfermented liquors 
work violently in hat weather. 

7. To operate ; to produce effects by action 
or influence. 

All things work together for good to them 
tyt love God. Rom. vili. 

This so wrought upon the child, that after- 
wards he desired to be taught. Lockr. 

8. To obtain by diligence. [Little sued.] 

\ ' Shak. 

9. To act or operate on the stomach and 
bowels ; as a cathartic. 

10. To labor; to strain; to move heavily; 
as, a ship works in a tempest 

11. To be tossed or agitated. 

Confiu’d with working sands and rolling 
waves. Addison. 

12. To enter by working ; as, to work into 
the earth. 

To work on, to act on ; to influence. 

To work up, to make way. 

Body shall up to spirit work. Milton. 

To work to windward, among seamen, to 
sail or ply against the wind ; to beat 

Mar. Diet. 

WORK, v. t. To move ; to stir and mix ; 
as, to work mortar. 

2. To form by labor; to mold, shape or 
manufacture; as, to work wood or iron 
into a form desired, or into an utensil ; to 
work cotton or wool into cloth. 

3. To bring into any state by action. A 
foul stream, or new wine or cider, works 
itself clear. 

4. To influence by acting upon; to manage ; 
tojead. • 

And work your royal father to his ruin. 

Philips. 

6. To make by action, labor or violence. A 
stream works a passage or a new channel. 

Sidelong he works his way. Milton. 

G. To produce by action, labor or exertion. 

We might work any effect — only by the uni- 
ty of nature. Bacon. 

Each herb he knew, that works or good or 

ill. Harts. 

7. To embroider; as, to work muslin. 

8. To direct the movements of, by adapting 
the sails to the wind ; as, to work a snip. 

9. To put to labor ; to exert. 

Work every nerve. Addison. 

10. To cause to ferment, as liquor. 

t To workout, to effect by labor and exertion. 
Work out you r own salvation with fear and 
trembling. Phil, ii 

2. To crate ; to efface. [At* used.] 

3. To solve, as a problem. 

’ To work up, to raise ; to excite; as, to work 
up the passions to rage. 


The sun that rolls his chariot e’erfhrfr heads, 
Works up more fire and color In their abseki, 
AdMton. 

2. To expand in any work, at materi n li . 
They have worked s» all the stock. 

To work double tides, in the languaga off 
. men, to perform the labor of three days in 
two; a phrase taken from the practice of 
working by the night tide as wail aa by the 
day. 

To work into, to make way, or to insinuate; 
as, to work one’s self into flavor or confi- 
dence. 

To work a passage, among seamen, to pay 
for a passage by doing duty on board of 
the ship. 

WORK, n. [Sax. peojtc; D. & G. work; 
Dan. & Sw. verk ; Gr. sfyui.] 

1. Labor; employment; exertion of strength; 
particularly m man, manual labor. 

2. State of labor; as, to be at work. 

3. Awkward performance. What work you 
make ! 

4. That whioh is made or done; as, good 

work, or bad work. Muton. 

5. Embroidery ; flowers or figures wrought 
with the needle. 

6. Any fabric or manufacture. 

7. The matter on which one is at work. In 
rising she dropped her work. 

8. Action ; deed ; feat ; achievment ; as, the 

works of bloody Mars. Pope. 

9. Operation. 

As to the composition or dissolution of mixed 
bodies, which is the chief work of elements— 
Digby. 

10. Effect; that which proceeds from agency. 

Fancy 

Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams. 

Milton. 

11. Management; treatment Shak. 

12. That which is produced by mental la- 

bor ; a composition ; a book ; us, the works 
of Addison. • 

13. Works, in the plural, walls, trenches and 
the like, made for fortifications. * 

14. In theology, moral dutios or external 
performances, as distinct from grace. 

To set to work, \ to employ; to engage in 


7o set to work, 1 to employ; to engage in 

To set on work, J any business. Hooker. 

WORKED, pp. Moved; laborers perform- 
ed ; managed ; fermented. 

WORKER, n. One that works ; one that 
performs. 

WORK-FELLOW, n. One engaged in the 
same work with another. Rom. xvi. 

WORK-FOLK, n. Persons that labor, [ Ob*.] 
Bcaum. 

WORKHOUSE, \ n. A house where 

WORKING-HOUSE, / any manufacture 
is carried on. 

2. Generally, a house in which idle and vi- 
cious persons are confined to labor. 

WORKING, ppr. Moving; operating; la- 

• boring; fermenting. 

WORKING, ». Motion; the act of labor- 
ing. Shak. 

2. Fermentation. Bacon. 

3. Movement ; operation ; as, the working* 
of fimey. 

WORKING-DAY, n. [work and day.] Any 
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2. By way of eminence, a a ki ll fal artificer 

WORKMANLIKE, o. Skillful; well per- 
formed. 

WORKMAN LY, a. Spifid; well perform- 
ed. 

WORKMANLY, adv. In a ekillfiil manner; 
in a manner becoming a workman. 

Tuuer. 

WORKMANSHIP, a. Manufacture ; some- 
thing made, particularly by manual labor. 
Exod. xxxi. 

2. That which is effected, made or produced. 
Eph. ii. 

2. The skill of a workman; or the execution 
or manner of making any thing. The 
workmanship of this cloth is admirable. 

4. The art of working. Woodward. 

WORK WASTER, n. [work and master.] 
The performer of any work. Spenser. 
WORKSHOP, a. {work and shop.] A shop 
where any manufacture is carried on. 
WORKWOMAN, n. A woman who per- 
forms any work ; or one skilled in needle 
work. Spenser. 

WORLD, n. [Sax. peojiole, pojmlfc; D. 
waereld ; Sw. verld. This seems to be a 
compound word, and probably is named 
from roundness, the vault ; but this is not 
oertain.] 

1. The universe; the whole system of cre- 
ated globes or vast bodies of matter. 

2. The earth; the terraqueous globe; some- 
times called the lower world. 

3. The heavens ; as when we speak of the 
heavenly world , or upper world. 

4. System of beings, or the orbs which 
occupy space, and all the beings which in- 
habit them. Heb. xi. 

God — hath in these last days spoken to us by 
hi* Son, whom he hath appointed heir of nil 
things; by whom also he made the worlds. 
Heb. i. 

There may be other worlds, where the in- 
habitants have never violated their allegiance to 
their Almighty sovereign. W. B. Sprague. 

5. .Present state of existence ; aa, while wc 
are in the world. 

Behold, these are the ungodly who prosper 
in the world. Ps. lxxiif. 

6. A secular life. By the world we some- 
timed* understand the things of this world, 
its pleasures and interests. A greSt part 
*of mankind are more anxious to enjoy the 
world than to secure divine favor. 

7. Public life, or society ; as, banished fkom 

the world, Shak. 

8. Business or trouble of life. 

Prom this world-wearied flesh. Shak. 

9. A great multitude or quantity ; as, a world 
of business; a world of charms. Milton. 

10. Mankind ; people in general ; in an in- 
definite sense. Let the world see your for- 
titude. 

Whose disposition, all the world well know* — 

Shak. 

11. Course of life. He begins the world with* 
little property, but with many friends. 

12. Universal empire. 

This through the east just vengeance hurl'd, 
And lost poor Antony the world. Prior. 

13. The customs and manners of men f the 
practice of life. A knowledge of the world 
is necessary for a man of business ; it is 
essential to politeness. 
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14. All the world contains. 

Had I a thousand worlds, I would give them 
all for obi year mors to devota to God. Law. 

15. The principal nations or countries of the 
earth. Alexander conquered the world. 

16. The Roman empire. , t Scripture. 

17. A large tract of country ; a wide com- 
pass of things. 

I must descry new worlds. Cowley. 

18. The inhabitants of the earth; the whole 
human race. John iii. 

19. The carnal state or corruption of the 
earth; as, the present evil world; the 
course of this world. Gal. i. Eph. ii. 

20. The ungodly part of the world. 

I pray not for the world, but for them that 
thou hast given me. John xviL 

21. Time ; as in the phrase, world without 
end. 

22. A collection of wonders. [ATot m use.] 
In the world, in possibility. All the precau- 
tion in the world would not save him. 

For dll the world, exactly. [Little used.] 
Sidney. 

2. For any consideration. 
WORLDLINESS, n. [from world.] A pre- 
dominant passion for obtaining* tbe g<*$d 
things of this life ; covetousness ; addict- 
edness to gam and temporal enjoyments. 
WORLDLING, n. A person whose soul is 
set upon gaining temporal possessions; 
one devoted to Shis world and its enjoy- 
ments. 

If we consider the expectations of futurity, 
the worldling gives up the argument. Rogers. 
WORLDLY, a. Secular; temporal; per- 
taining to this world or life, in contradis- 
tinction to the life to come; as, worldly 
pleasures ; worldly affairs ; worldly estate ; 
worldly honor ; worldly lusts. Tit. ii. 

2. Devoted to this life and its enjoyments ; 
bent on gain ; as, a worldly man ; a worldly 
mmd. 

3. Human ; common ; belonging to the 
world ; as, worldly actions ; worldly max- 
ims. 

WORLDLY, adv. With relation to this life. 
Subverting worldly strong and worldly wise 
By simply meek. Milton. 

WORLDLY-MINDED, a. Devoted to the 
acquisition of property and to temporal en- 
joyments. , 

Worldly-mindedness, n. a P Ado- 

minating love and pursuit of tbii world's 
goods, to the exclusion of piety and atten- 
tion to spiritual concerns. • 

WORM, n. [Sax. yyjun ; G. wurm ; D. 
worm ; Dan. orm ; Sw. id. a serpent This 
word is probably named from a winding 
motion, and the root of swarm.] 

1 . In common usage, any small creeping ani- 
mal, or reptile, either entirely without feet, 
or with very short ones, including a great 
variety of animals of different classes and 
orders, via. certain small serpents, as the 
blind-worm or flow-worm ; the larvas of 
insects, vis. grubs, caterpillars and mag- 
gots, as the wood-worm, canker-worm, 
silk-worm, (the lam of a moth ( Phaleena,) { 
which spins the filaments of which silk is 
made,) the grub that injures com, grass, 

*■ &c., the worms that breed in putrid flesh, 
the bots in the stomach of horses, ana 
many others ; certain wingless insects, as 
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the glow-worm; the in tes ti n al warms, or 
such as breed in the cavities and mgans of 
living animals, as, the tape-worm, the 
round-worm, the fluke, Ac.; and nume- 
rous animals found in the earth, and in 
water, particularly in the sea, as the earth- 
worm or lumbricue, the hair-worm or oor - 
dius, the teredo, or worm that bores into 
the bottom of ships, &c. Worms, in file 
plural, in common usage, is used for intes- 
tinal worms, or those which breed in the 
stomach and bowels, particularly the round 
and thread worms, (lumbrici and ascarides,) 
wliich are often found there in great num- 
bers , as we say, a child has worms. 

2. I n zoology, the term Fermes or worms has 

been applied to different divisions of mver- 
tebral animals, by different naturalists. 
Linnaeus's class of Fermes, includes die fol- 
lowing orders, viz. Intestine, including the 
proper intestinal worms, the earth-worm, 
the hair-worm, the teredo, and some other 
marine worms; Mollusca, including the 
slug, and numerous soft animals inhabiting 
the water, particularly the sea ; Trstacea, 
including all the proper shell-fish , Zoophy- 
te, or compound animals, including corah, 
polypes, and spunges; and Infusoria, or 
simple microscopic animalcules. His cha- 
racter of the class is, spiracles ob- 

scure, jaws various, organs of sense usually 
tentacula, no brain, ears nor nostrils, 
limbs wanting, frequently hermaphrodite. 
This clasB includes all the invertcoral ani- 
mals, except the insects and Crustacea. 
The term Fermes has been since gready 
limited, particularly by the French natu- 
ralists. Lamarck confined it to the intes- 
tinal worms, and some others, whose or- 
ganization is squally imperfect The cha- 
racter of his class, is, suboviparous, body 
soft, highly reproductive, undergo no me- 
tamorphosis; no eves, nor articulated 
limbs, nor radiated disposition of internal 
organs. Linnems. Cyc. 

3. Remorse ; that which incessandy gnaws 
the conscience ; that which torments. 

Where their worm dieth not Mark ix. 

4. A being debased and despised. 

I am a worm, and no man. Ps. xxlL 

5. A spiral instrument or iron screw, used 
for Aawjpg wads and cartridges from can- 
non or small arms. 

6. Something spiral, vermiculated, or re- 

sembling a worm ; as tbe threads of a 
screw. Moxon. 

7. In chinistry and distilleries, a spiral leaden 
pipe placed in a tub of water, through 
which the vapor passes in distillation, and 
in which it is cooled and condensed. It is 
called also a serpentine. 

8. A small worm-like ligament situated be- 
neath a dog’s tongue. Cyc. 

WORM, v. i. To work slowly, gradually and 
secretly. 

When debates and fretting jealousy 

Did worm and work within you laora and 
more, 

<• Your color foded. Herbert. 

WORM, v. t. To expel or undermine by 

slow and secret means. 

They find themselves wormed out of all 
power. Swift. 

2. To cut something, called a worm, from 
under the tongue of a dog. Cyc. 
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S. To draw the wad or cartridge from a gun ; 
to dean by the worm. 

4. To wind a rape spirally round a cable, 
between the strands; or to wind a emaller 
rope with spun yarn. Mar. Diet. 

To worm on*’* tty into, to enter gradually 
by arte and insinuations ; on, to worm oner 
self into favor. * 

WORM-EATEN, a. [worn and eat.] Gnaw- 
ed by wormaj as, worm-eaten boards, 
planks or timber. 

2. Old; worthless. Raleigh. 

WORMED, pp. Cleared by a worm or screw. 
WORM-GRASS, n. A plant of the genus 


WORMING, ppr. Entering by insinuation, 
drawing, as a cartridge; clearing, as a 
mm. 

WORMLIKE, a. Resembling a worm ; spi- 
ral; vermicular. 

WORM-POWDER, n. A powder used for 
expelling worms from the stomach and in- 
testines. 

WORM-SEED, n. A seed which has the 
property of expelling worms from the sto- 
mach, bowels and intestines. It is said to 
be brought from Persia, and to be the 
produce of a species of Artemisia. Cyc. 
2. A plant of the genus Chenopodium. Lee. 
WORM-TINCTURE, «. A tincture pre- 
pared from earth-worms dried, pulverized 
and mixed with oil of tartar, spirit of wine, 
saffron and castor. Cyc. 

WORMWQQD, «. [Sax. pejimob ; G. i ver- 
muth.'] 

A plant, the artemieia. It has a bitter nau- 
seous taste ; but it is stomachic and cor- 
roborant Cyc 

Tree-wormwood, a species of Artemisia, with 
woody stalks. * Cyc. 

WORM W QOD* FLY, n: A small black fly, 
found on tie stalks of wormwood. Cyc. 
WORMY, a. Containing a worm ; abound- 
ing with worms. 

2. Earthy ; groveling. 

WORN, pp. of Wear ; as, a garment long 
worn. 

Worn out, consumed or rendered uselesi by 

WORTSN&, ». A maggot that infests the 
backs of cows. Derham . 

WORTRAL, n. An animal of the uzard 
kind, about four feet long and eight inches 
broad, with a forked tongue. It feeds on 
flies, and is harmless. It is found in Egypt 
Pococke. Cyc. 

WORRIED, pp. [from worry.] Harassed; 

WOrSlIER, n. [from worry.] One that wor- 
ries or harasses. 

WORRY, v. t. [Sax. pejus, malign, vexa- 
tious ; pejusan, pejuan, to disturb, to tease, 
to harass, to weary; or Dan. uroe, trouble, 
Sw. oro. The sense of tearing does not 
properly belong to this word. It may have 
that sense as secondary.] 

1. To tease ; to trouble; to harass with im- 
portunity, or with care and anxiety. Peij 
tons are often worried with care and soli- 


Let them rail 

And then werry one soother at their pierage- 

Worry him out till he girts bis consent. ^ 
SlfyJ* 

Voa. IL 
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A church worried with reformation. South. 
2. To fatigue ; to hay as* with labor ; a popu- 
lar tenet of the word. 

8. To harass by pursuit and barking; as, 
dogs worry sheep. 

4. To tear; to mangle with the teeth. 

5. To vex ; to persecute brutally. 
WORRYING, ppr. Teasing; troubling; ha- 
rassing ; fatiguing ; tearing. 

WORSE, a. [Sax. peejiye, pyflfo; Dan.wrrt, 
Sw. vhrre. Thu adjective has the signifi- 
cation of the comparative degree, and as 
bad has no comparative and superlative, 
worse and worst are used in lieu of them, 
although radically they have no relation 
to bad!] 

1. More evil; more bad or ill; more de- 
praved and corrupt ; m a moral tense. 

Evil men and seducers shall wax worse and 
worse. 2 Tim. iii. 

There are men who seem to believe they are 
not bad, while another can be found worse. 

• Rambler. 

2. In a physical sense, in regard to health, 
more sick. 

She was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
J parse. Mark v. 

3* More bad ; less perfect or good. This 
carriage is worse for wear. 

The worse, the loss ; the disadvantage. 

Judah was put to the worse before Israel. 

2 Kings xiv. 

2. Something less good. Think not the 
worse of him for his enterprise. 

WORSE, adv. In a manner more evil or bad. 
We will deal worse with thee than with them. 

Gen. xlx. 

WORSE, to put to disadvantage, is not in 
use. [See Worst.] Milton. 

WORSEN, v. t. To worse. [ Not in use.] 

Milton. 

WORSER, is a vulgar word, and not used in 
good writing or speaking. 

WORSHIP, n. [Sax peoji)>jvype; worth and 
ship , the state of worth or worthiness. See 
Worth.] 

1. Excellence of character; dignity; worth; 
worthiness. 

— Elftn bom of noble state, 

And rauckle worship in his native land. 

Spenser. 

In this sense, the word is nearly or quite 
obsolete ; but hence, 

2. At title of hfcnor, used in addresses to cer- 
tain magistrates and others of respectable 
character. 

M> Cither desires your worship's company. 

Shak. 

3. A term of ironical respect Pope. 

4. Chiefly and eminently, the act of paying 
divine honors to the Supreme Being; or 
the reverence and homage paid to him in 
religious exercises, consisting in adoration, 
confession, prayer, thanksgiving and the' 
like. 

The worship of God is tn eminent part of re- 
ligion. TiUotson. 

Prayer is a chief part of religious worship. 

Itn n. 

b. The homage paid to idols or false gods 
•by pagans ; as, the worship of Isis. 

6. Honor; respect; civil deference. 

Then sbalt thou have worship In the presence 
of them that sit at meat with thee. Lake xiv. 

7. Idolatry of lovers; obsequious or submis- 
sive respect Shak. 


WORSHIP, e. t. To adore: to pay divine 
honors to; to reverence with supreme re- 
spect and veneration. 

Thou shalt worship no other God. 

Exod. sxxiv. 

Adore and worship God supreme. MUtm 

2. To respect; to honor; to treat with dvil 
reverence. 

Nor worship' d with a waxen epitaph. Shak. 

3. To honor with extravagant love and ex- 
treme submission ; as a lover. 

With bended knees I daily worship her. 

Caress. 

WORSHIP, v. i. To perform acts of adora- 
tion. 

2. To perform religious sendee. 

Our fkthera worshiped in this mountain. 

John iv. 

WORSHIPED, pp. Adored; treated with 
divine honors ; treated with dvil respect 
WORSHIPER, n. One who worships ; one 
who pays divine honors to any being ; one 
who adores. South. 

WORSHIPFUL, a. Claiming respect; wor- 
thy of honor from its character or dignity. 
This is worshipful society. Shah. 

2. A term of respect, sometimes ironically. 
WORSHIPFULLY, adv. Respectfully. 

Shak. 

WORSHIPING, ppr . Adoring; paying di- 
vine honors to ; treating with supreme re- 
ference ; treating with extreme submission. 
WORST, a. [ superl . of Worse, — which see.] 

1. Most bad ; most evil ; m a moral tense ; 
as, the worst man ; the worst sinner. 

2. Most severe or dangerous ; most difficult 
to heal ; as, the worst disease. 

3. Most afflictive, pernicious or calamitous; 
as, the worst evil that can befall a state or 
an individual. 

WORST, n. The most evil state ; m a moral 
sense. 

2. The most severe or aggravated state; the 
highth ; as, the disease is at the worst. 

3. The most calamitous state. Be armed 

against the worst. . 

WORST, v t. To get the advantage over in 
contest; to defeat; to overthrow. It is 
madness to contend, when we are sure to 
be worsted . 

WORSTED, pp. Defeated; overthrown. 
WORSTED, n. WyS'FED. [Tito origin of 
this word is uncertain. It is usually sup- 
posed to take its name from a town m En- 
gland or in Flanders : but in Norman, wor- 
stetx is mentioned ; a t, hi de worstetu, a 
bed of worsted.] 

Yam spun from combed wool ; a particular 
kind of woolen yam. 

WORST'ED, a. Consisting of wonted ; made 
of worsted yam ; as, worsted stockings. 
WORT, n. [Sax. pypt ; Q.wurn; Sw. ort ; 
Dan. art; Fr. vert, verd; from the root of 
L. vireo, to grow ; riridis, green.] 

1. A plant; an herb; now used chiefly or 
* wholly in compounds; as in mugwort, tier- 

wort, spleenwort. 

2. A plant of the cabbage Mod. 

3. New beer un fermented, or in the act of 
fermentation ; the sweet mftisUm of mah. 

* JBaeon. Cat. 

WORTH, a termination, signifies a fitru or 
court; as in Wordesoorth. 

WORTH, v. L [Sax. peojipaa, to be.] This 
verb is now ueed ongr in the phra ee e, wee 
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worth the day, woo worth the man, &c,, in 
which the verb is in the imperative mode, 
and the noun in the dative ; woe he to the 
day. 

WORTH, n. [Sax. peoji}, pujt>, pyjiJ; G. 
werth; D.waerde; Sw. vard; Dan. veerd; 
W. gwertk; L. virtu*, from the root of| 
vireo. The primaiy sense is strength.] 

1. Value; that quality of a thing which ren- 
ders it useful, or which will produce an 
equivalent good in some other thing. The 
worth of a day’s labor may be estimated in 
money, or in wheat. The worth of labor 
is settled between the hirer and the hired. 
The worth of commodities is usually the 
price they will bring in market ; but price 
is not always worth. 

2. Value of mental qualities; exoellence; 
virtue; usefulness ; as, a man or magis- 
trate of great worth. 

As none but she, who in that court did dwell, 
Could know such worth, or worth describe so 
well. Waller. 

AU worth consists in doing good, and in the 
disposition by which it is done. Dwight. 

3. importance ; valuable qualities ; applied 
to things ; as, these things have since lost 
their worth. 

WORTH, a Equal in value to. Silver is 
scarce woith the labor of digging and re- 
fining. In one country, a day’s labor is 
worth a dollar ; in another, the same labor 
it not worth fifty cents. It is worth while 
to consider a subject well before we come 
to a decision. 

If your arguments produce no conviction, 
they are worth nothing to me. Beattie. 

2. Deserving of; in u good or bad sense, 
but chiefly in a good sense. The castle is 
worth defending. 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell. 

Milton. 

This is life indeed, life we* th preserving. 

Addison. 

3. Equal in possessions to ; having estate to 
the value of. Most men are estimated by 
their neighbors to be worth more than they 
are. A man worth a hundred thousand 
dollars in the United States, is called rich; 
but not so in London or Paris. 

Worthiest of blood, an expression in law, de- 
noting th« preference of sons to daughters 
in the descent* of estates. 

VORTHILY, ado. In a maimer suited to ; 
as, to walk worthily of our extraction. 
[Bad.-] [Roy.] 

2. Deservedly; according to merit. 

Tou worthily succeed not only to the honors 
of your ancestors, but also to their virtues. 

Dryden. 

3. Justly; not without cause. 

I affirm that some may very worthily deserve 
to be hated. South. 

WORTHINESS, «. Desert; merit. 

The prayers which our Savior made, were 
for his own worthiness accepted. Hooker + 

2 Excellence ; dignity; virtue. 

Who i/sure he hath a sou], unless 
It see and judge and follow worthiness t 

Donne. 

3. Worth ; quality or state of deserving. 

Sidney. 

WORTHLESS, a. Having no value; as, a 
worthless garment ; a worthies* ship. 

2. Having no value of character or no vir- 
tue; as, a worthies* mm or woman. 


3. Having no dignity or excellence ; as, a 
worthies* magistrate. 

WORTHLESSNESS, n. Want of value ; 
want of useful qualities ; as, the worthless- 
nee* of an old garment or of barren land. 

2. Want of excellence or dignity ; as, the 
worthlessness of a person. 

WORTHY, a. [G. wurdiy ; D. waardiy ; 
Sw. vtirdig.] 

1. Deserving; such as merits; having worth 
or excellence ; equivalent ; with of, before 
the thing deserved. She has married a 
man worthy cf her. 

Thou art worthy of the sway. Shak. 

I am not worthy of the least of all the mer- 
cies— Gen. xxxii. 

2. Possessing worth or excellence of quali- 
ties, virtuous; estimable; as, a worthy 
citizen ; a worthy magistrate. 

Happier thou may’»t be, worthier const not 
be. Milton. 

This worthy mind should worthy things em- 
brace. * Davies. 

3. Suitable; having qualities suited to; 
either in a good or bad sense; equal in 
value ; as, flowers worthy of paradise. 

4. Suitable to any thing bad. 

The merciless Macdonald, 

Worthy to be a rebel. Shak. 

5. Deserving of ill ; as, things worthy of | 
stripes. Luke xii. 

WORTHY, n. A man of eminent worth ; a 
man distinguished for useful and estima- 
ble qualities; a man of valor; a word 
much used in the plural ; as, the worthies 
of the church ; political worthies ; military 
worthies. Holyday. Milton . 

WORTHY, «. t. To render worthy; to ex- 
alt. [JVot in use.] Shak. 

WOT, v.i. [originally wat; the preterite of 
Sax. pican, to know ; formerly used also 
in the present tense.] 

To know ; to be aware. [Ob*.] * Spenser. 

WOULD. WUD. pret of Will, G. woUen. 
L volo. 

Would is used as an auxiliary verb in con- 
ditional formB of speech. “ I would go, if\ 
1 could." This form of expression denotes 
will or resolution , under a condition or sup- 
position. 

You would go, 1 denote simply an event, 
He would go, J under a condition or 
supposition. ( 

The condition implied in would ifi not 
always expressed. “ By pleasure and pain, 

I would be understood to mean what de- 
lights or molests us — ’’ ; that is, if it should 
be asked what I mean by pleasure and pain, 

I would thus explain what I wish to nave 
understood. In this form of expression, 
which is very common, there seems to he 
an implied allusion to an inquiry, or to the 
supposition of something not expressed. 
Wotud has the sense of wish or pray, parti- 
cularly in the phrases, “ would to God," 

" would God we had died in Egypt,” “ I 
would that ye knew what conflict I have ;” 
that is, I could with such a thing, if the 
wish could avail. Here also there is an 
implied condition. 

Would is used also for wish to do, or to have 1 . 
What wouldst thou l What would he ? 
WOULD'ING,*. Motion of desire. [Notin 
use.] Hammond. 

WOUND, n. [Sax. punfe; D. wond ; G. 
wunde ; W. gwanu, to thrust, to stab.] 


1. A breach of th# skin and flesh of an ani- 
mal, or of the hark and wood of a tree, or 
of the bark and substance of other plants, 
caused by violence or external force. The 
self-healing power of living beings, animal 
or vegetable, by which the parts separated 
in wounds , tend to unite and become 
sound, is a remarkable proof of divine 
benevolence and wisdom. 

2. Injury; hurt ; as, a wound given to credit 
or reputation. 

WOUND, v. t. To hurt by violence ; as, to 
wound the head or the arm ; to wound a 
tree. 

He was wounded for our transgressions. 

Isa. Mil. 

WOUND, pret. and pp. of Wind. 

WOUND'ED, pp. Hurt; injured. 

WOUND*ER, n. One that wounds. 

WOUNDING, ppr. Hurting; injuring. 

WOUND'ING, n. Hurt; injury. Gen. iv. 

WOUND'LESS, a. Free from hurt or injury. 

WOUND'WORT, «. The name of several 
plants; one, a species of Achillea; another, 
a species of Stachys ; another, a species of 
Laserpitium ; another, a species of SolidA- 
go; and another a species of Setfecio. Cue. 

WOUND # Y, o. Excessive. [Not Enalish.} 

WOVE , pret. of Weave, sometimes the parti- 

WO^ WOXEN, for Waxed. [Not used.] 
Not it. W before r is always silent. 

W RACK, I n. [See Wreck.] A ifame given 

WRECK, / to a marine plant which is of 
great utility as a manure. It is called 
sometimes sea-wrack or sea-wreck, and sea- 
oak and sea-tangle. It u the Fucus vesicu- 
losa s of Linneeus, a plant found on rocks left 
dry at low water. The stalk runs along 
the middle of the leaf, and is terminated 
by watery bladder*. Cyc. 

The grass wrack is of the genus Zoatera. 

• Lee. 

Wraok , and to wrack. [See Wreck.] 

WRAIN-B6LT. See WRING-BOLT. 

WRAN'GLE, v. i. [from the root of wring, 
Sw. vrang a ; that is, to wring, to twist, to 
struggle, to contend , or it is from the root 
of ring, to sound.] 

To dispute angrily; to quarrel peevishly 
andWioiqpy ; to brawl ; to altercate. 

For a score of kingdoms you Bhould wrangle. 

Shak. 

He did not know wbat It was to wrangle on 
indifferent points. Addison. 

WRAN'GLE, v. t. To involve in contention. 
[Little used.] Sanderson. 

WRAN'GLE, n. An angry dispute ; a noisy 
quarrel. ’ Swift. 

WRAN'GLER, n. An angry disputant ; one 
who disputes with heat or peevishness ; as, 
a noisy contentious wrangler. Watts. 
Senior wrangler , in the university of Cam- 
bridge, the student who passes the best 
examination in the senate house. Then 
follow the second, third, &c. wranglers. 

WRAN'GLESOME, a. Contentious; quar- 
.relsome. Moor. 

W RAN'GLING, ppr. Disputing or contend- 


ing angrily. 
WRAN'GLIN 


NG, n. The act of disputing 

t. pret. and pp wrapped or wrapt. 

1. To wind or fold together. John xx. 

2. To involve ; to cover by winding some- 
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tiling round; often with up ; as, t a wrap 
up a child in it« blanket; wrap the body 
veil with flannel in winter. 

I, wrapt in mist 

Of midnight vapor, slide obecure. Milton, 

5. To involve ; to hide; at, truth wrapt in 
tales. 

4. To comprise ; to contain. 

Leontine’s young wife, in whom all bia hap- 
piness waa wrapped up, died in a few days after 
the death of her daughter. Addison. 

6. To involve totally. 

Things reflected on in gross and transiently, 
are thought to be wrapped in impenetrable ob- 
scurity. Lockt. 

6. To inclose. 

7. To snatch up ; to transport This is an 
error. It ought to be rapt. [See Rap and 
JBopf.1 

WRAPPED, \cp. Wound; folded; inclo- 
WRAPT, / r sed. 

WRAP'PER, n. One that wraps. 

2. That in which any thing u wrapped or 
inclosed. 

WRAPPING, ppr. Winding;’ folding; in- 
volving; inclosing. 

2. a. Used or designed for wrapping or co- 
vering*; as, wrapping paper. * 

WRA P -RASCAL, i». An upper coat 

• Jamieson. 

WRASS, *1 n. A fish, the Labrus tinea of 
WRASSE , ) Linnaeus, called by authors, 
Turdus vulgaris, or Tinea marina, the sea- 
tench, and sometimes old-wife. It resem- 
bles the carp in figure, and is covered with 
large scales. The name is also applied to 
other species of the genus Labrus. 

Cye. Ed.Encyc. 

WR’ATH, n. [Sax. p paJ>, pjieep ; Sw. & D. . 
vrede ; W. irad, of which L. ira is a cou- 
* «£ 

traction; Ar. f to provoke. ClasaRd. 
No. 36.] 

1. Violent anger ; vehement exasperation; 
indignation ; as, the wrath of Achilles. 

When the wrath of king Ahaauerus «u ap- 
peased — Esth. ii. 

O Lord — in wrath remember mercy. Hab. ill. 

2. The effects of anger. Prov. xxvii. 

3. The just punishment of an offense or 
crime. Rom. xui. 

God’s wrath, in Scripture, is his Jioly and 
just indignation against sm. *Rom. l. 

WR,’ ATHFUL, a Very angry ; greatly in- 
censed. The king was very wrathful. 

2. Springing from wrath, or expressing it ; 
as, wrathful passions ; a wrathful counte- 
nance. 

WR’ATHFULLY, adv. With violent anger. 

Shak. 

WR'ATH FULNESS, n. Vehement anger. 
WR’ATHLESS, a. Frte from anger. 

Waller. 

WR’ATHY, a. Very angry; a colloquial 
word. 

WRAWL, c.t. [Sw. xrr&la, to bawl.] # To 
cry, as a cat [Wot in use.] Spenser, i 
WREAK, c. t. [Sax. ppeecan, ppseccan ; D. 
wreeken ; G. rdchen; perhaps allied to 
break. The sense is td drive or throw, tg 

dash with violence. See Ar. _ Class 


Rg. No. 32. and No. 48.] 
1. To execute; to inflict; < 


,. To execute ; to inflict ; to hurl or drive ; 
as, to wreak vengeance on an enemy. 


On me let death wreak all hii rage. Milton. 

2. To revenge. 

Come wreak Us less, whom bootless ye 
complain. Fairfax. 

Another's wrongs to w reak upon thyself 

Spenser. 

[. This latter tense is nsstrly or quite o A- 
solete.J 

WREAK, for Reek, to care, is a mistake. 

Shak. 

WREAK, a. Revenge; vengeance; furious 
passion. [OAx.] Shak. Spenser. 

WRE'AKFyL, a. Revengeful; angry. 

Shak. 

WRE'AKLESS, a. Unrevengeftil ; weak. 

Shak. 

WREATH, n. [Sax. ppse}, ppeo). See 
Writhe.l 

1. Something twisted or curled ; as, a wreath 
of flowers. Hence, 

2. A garland ; a chaplet 

Nor wear his brows victorious wreaths. 
WREATH, v. t pret wreathed; pp. wreath- 
ed, wreathen. 

1. To twist; to convolve; to wind one 
about another ; as, to wreath a garland of 
flowers. 

•2. To interweave; to entwine; as, chains of 
wreathed work. 

3. To encircle, as a garland. 

The flow’rs that wreath the sparkling bowl. 

Prior. 

4. To encircle as with a garland ; to dress 
in a garland. 

And with tby winding ivy wreaths her lance. 

Dryden. 

WREATH, v. i. To be interwoven or en- 
twined ; as, a bower of wreathing trees. 

Dryden. 

WRE'ATHED, pp. Twisted; entwined; 

! interwoven. 

WllE'ATHING,y>pr. Twisting; entwining; 
encircling. 

WRE'ATIIY, a. Twisted; curled; spiral; 
as, a wreathy spire. 

WRECK, n. [Dan.vrag, a wreck, shipwreck; 
Sw. vrak, refuse , Sax. ppaec, pjuccca, an 
exile, a wretch ; D torak, broken, a wreck. 
This word signifies properly that which is 
cast, driven or dashed, or that which is 
broken ] 

1. Destruction; properly, the destruction 
of a ship or vessel on the shore. Hence, 

2. The rvflns of a ship stranded; a ship 
dashed against rocks or land and broken, 
or otherwise rendered useless by violence 
apd fracture. 

3. Dissolution by violence ; ruin ; destruc- 
tion. 

The wreck of matter and the crush of worlds 
Addison 

4. The remains of any thing ruined ; dead 
weeds and grass. 

5. In metallurgy, the vessri in which ores 
are washed the third time. 

6; Wreck, for Wreak, is lets proper. [See 
also Rack.] • 

WRECK, v. t. [Sw. vraka, to throw away.] 

1. To strand , to drive against the shore, or 
dash against rocks, and break or destroy. 
The lhip Diamond of New York, was 
wrecked on a rock in Cardigan Bay, on the 
coaat of Wales. 

2. To ruin ; as, they wreck their own for- 
tunes. 

3. Wreck far Wreak, is improper. Shak 
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WRECK, e. i. To suffer wreck or min. 

Milton. 

WRECKED, pp. Dashed against the shore 
or on rooks; stranded and ruined. 
WRECKTUL, a. Causing wreck. 
WRECK'ING, ppr. Stranding; ranafaf on 
rocks or on shore; ruining. 


WREN, n. [Sw. ppenna ; Ir. drean.) A 
small bird of the genua Motadlla. 

WRENCH, v. t. [Q.vcrrenken; D.wnms* 
gen. See Wring. Qu. lr.freanc.] 

1. To pull with a twist; to wrest, twist or 
force by violence; as, to wrench a sword 
from another's hand. 

2. To strain ; to sprain ; to distort. 

You wrenched your foot against a stone. 

Swtfi. 

WRENCH, n. A violent twist, or a pull 
with twisting. 

2. A sprain; an injury by twisting ; as in a 

joint. Locks. 

3. An instrument for screwing or unscrew- 


ing iron work. 

4. Means of compulsion. [Not usedA 

Bacon. 

A. In the plural, sleights; suhtilties. [OAs.] 
Chancer. 

WREST, e. t. [Sax. ppceytan ; G. reisten, 
to wrest, to snatch or pull, to burst, to tear; 
Dan. vrister. Qu. L. restis, a rope.] 

1 . To twist or extort by violence ; to pull or 
force from by violent wringing or twist- 
ing; as, to wrest an instrument from an- 
other’s hands. 

2. To take or force from by violence. The 
enemy made a great effort, and wrested 
the victory from our hands. 

But fate has wrested the confession from me. 

Addison. 

3. To distort ; to turn from truth or twist 
from its natural meaning by violence ; to 
pervert. 

Wrest once the law to your authority. Shak. 
Thou shall not wrest the Judgment of the 
poor. Exod. xxhi. 

Which they that are unlearned and*unstable 
wrest , as they do also the other Scriptiyrss, to 
thnr own destruction. 2 Pet. Hi. 

WREST, n. Distortion ; violent pulling and 
twisting ; perversion. Hooker. 

2. Active or moving power. [ Not used,] 

• Spenser. 

3. *An instrument to tune. • 

WRESTED, pp. Pulled with twisting; 

distorted; perverted. 

WRESTER, n. One who wrests or per- * 
verts. 

WRESTING, ppr. Pulling with a twist ; 

distorting; perverting. 

WRESTLE, v. i. res'l. [Sax. ppwjrltan or 
pp axh an ; 1). war stolen. Uwraxllan is the 
true orthography, this word belongs to 
Class Rg; otherwise it is from wrest .] 

1. To strive with arms extended, as two 
men, who seise each other by the collar and 
arms, each endeavoring to throw the other 
by tripping up his heels and twitching him 
off his center. 

Another, by a fail in wrestling , started the 
end of the clavicle from the sternum. 

Wissman. 

A To struggle ; to strive ; to contend. 

We wrestle not against flesh snd blood. 

Epb. vL 

WRESTLER, s. One who wrestles ; or one 
who is skfllfiil in wreetflag. 

5Z2 
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WRESTLING, ppr. Striving to throw; ormnger; Sw. *£»«,• Din. ringer. The «"*■*** Amo in Uadi and white ar- 

contending. * to n ^ ray’d. Aw. 

W 2™' *• iTTASTiL «d ^ whh ^ »• To art, rough 

WRETCH « rsu* nn. i. Ie "ce ; as, to taring clothe* in washing. whSLJaI focTof •? Leav'd, 

driven ™ 2XML, 2 : To *1™** ; to pre« ; to forcebytwist- *• *" 

L™o“s f ^ 4 r ®' a < H. to «*V »»<« out of > wot g«f- WRINK-LB, t>. i. To drink into 

1. A uiiieruble person ; one sunk in the « npn .jou. . *„ «*«• ridges. 

deepest distress; u, s forlorn wretch. 4 * <j* 0 ’ *** ^ ^ ^ n ' WRINK'LED, pp. Contracted into ridges 

2. A worthless mortal ; as, a contemptible * The kJng begun to And where his shoe did Arrows. 

wretch. ... .. wnng him. [04#.] Bacon WRINK'LING, ppr. Shrinking; contract- 

3. A person sunk in vice ; as, a profligate if he h«d not been too much grieved and ing into furrows and ridges. 

wretch. wrung by an uneasy and strait fortune — [04#.] WRIST, n. [Sax. ppirt: ; allied probably to 

4. It is sometimes used by way of slight or Clarendon. wreet and wreetle ; that is, a twist or jnne- 

ironical pity or contempt 5. To distress ; to press with pain. tion.] 

Poor wretch was never (righted so. Drayton, Didst thou taste but half the griefs 1 . T)w» joint by which the hand « united ** 

5. It is sometimes used to express tender- That wring my aoul, thou couldst not talk the arm. 

,, Skai - a T dddUon. 2. In the manege, the bridle wriet is that of 

WRETCHED, a. Very miserable ; sunk 6. To distort; to pervert. tbe cavalier’s left hand. Cue. 

4* -*■ X* Haw tffitrff tViMa man tbna aitelmr tha Karin. . ^ 


Her wrinkled term in Hack and white ar- 
ray’d. Pep*. 


2. A worthless mortal ; as, a contemptible 
wretch. 

3. A person sunk in vice ; as, a profligate 
wretch. 

4. It is sometimes used by way of alight or 
ironical pity or contempt 

Poor wretch was never frighted so. Drayton. 

5. It is sometimes used to express tender- 
ness ; as we say, poor thing. Shak. 

WRETCHED, a. Very miserable; sunk 
into deep affliction or distress, either from 
want anxiety or grief. 

The wretched find no friends. Dryden. 

2. Calamitous; very afflicting; as, the wretch- 
ed condition of slaves in Algiers. 


If he had not been too much grieved and ing into farrows and ridges. 
wrung by an uneaay and strait fortune — [04#.] WRIST, n. [Sax. pjure ; alii 
Clarendon. unreet and wreetle ; that is, a 

5. To distress ; to press with pain. tion.] 

Didst thou taste but half the griefs 1 . Tie joint lty which the hai 

That wring my aoul, thou couldst not talk the arm 
« t dddleem. 2. In the manege, the bridle i 

6. To distort ; to pervert. tbe cavalier’s left hand. 


into deep affliction or ^stress, either from *«• men thus wring toe Scrip- WRIST , BAND> * W] Thai 

Dryi„. 7- To persecute with extortion. ** ' J«udorpart«f . Airt wkioh cov.™ 

2. Calamitous; very afflicting; as, the wretch- The « merchant adventurers have been often 

ed condition of slaves in Algiers. wronged and to the quick. Hayward. WRIT, n. [from wnte.^ That which is wnt- 

3. Worthless; paltry; very |oor or mean ; 8 ; To bend or steam out of its position ; as, t<m. In-t 

as, a wretch^)*™ a wrecked cabin. to san* • mast Mar. Diet. 

4 Despicable; Wefully vile mid con temp- To "™? <&> t0 force . °ff or seuarate by Old and New Testament; as, holywrit; 


4. Despicable; hatefully vile and con temp- “T”? to rorce oft or wparate Dy 
tible. He was guilty of wretched ingrati- i a8 » to "**9 off the head of r a 

WRETCHEDLY, adv. Moet miserably; out, to force ol ! t; to T eere ° Ut 

very poorly. The prisoners were wretch- listing; as, to wnng out dew or wa- 

edll fodeed. ter ' Judges vi. 

2. Unhappily ; as, two wan wretchedly en- 2 * To from a liquor by wringing ; at, to 

teredupon. Clarendon. T wnn 9 out clothes. 

3. Meanly; despicably; as, a discourse Tovrmgfrom, to force from by violence; 

wretchedly delivered/ to wrung from the 

WRETCHEDNESS, n. Extreme misery or P°? r 5 “ wnn 9. f rom one hia n « hu ; to 


WRETCHEDNESS, it. Extreme misery or P°? r 5 10 wrin 9 from one hia rights; to 
unhappiness, either from want or sorrow ; wring a secret from one. 
as, the wretchedneee of poor mendicants. WRING, v. i. To writhe ; to twist; as with 
We have, with the feeling, lost the very anguish. Shak. 

memory of mch wretchedmet u our forefather# WRING, b. Action of anguish. Hall. 

endured — Raleigh. WRING'-BOLT, n. [wring and bolt.] A bolt 

The prodigal brought nothing to his father used by shipwrights, to bend and. secure 
but his rags and wretchedneu. Dwight. the planks against the timbers till they are 

2 Meanness; despicableness; as, the wretch- fastened by bolts, spikes and tree-nails. 
ednece of a performance. Mar. Diet. 


but his rags and wretchedneu. Dwight. the planks against the timbers till they are 

2 Meanness; despicableness; as, the wretch- fastened by bolts, spikes and tree-nails. 

ednece of aperformance. Mar. Diet. 

\ WRING 'ED, pp. Twisted; pressed; di 8 - 
W RETCH LESS NESS, for Jteckleeeneee, ) tressed , extorted. 

(^improper. _ WRING'ER, n. One who wrings; one that 

force, water out of an, thing by bringing. 
WRIG'GLE, v.t. [W. rhuglaw, to move tt 7 i> T \rn/r vrr^ - ^ 6 

briaU, ; D. vrmeU* or PC'- Twutl "8 i ^“*>“8 i 


sacred writ. 

2. In law, a precept issued from the proper 
authority to the sherif, his deputy or outer 
subordinate officer, commanding him to 
perform some act, as to summon a defend- 
ant into court to answer, and the like. 

In England, writs are issued from some 
court under seal. In some of the United 
States, writs are issued by anv single 
judge or justice of the peace, in the name 
ana by the authority of the state. 

In some of the United States, the writ 
in a civil suit, contains both the summons 
and the plaintif ■ declaration or cause of 
action set forth at latge, and a writ is ei- 
ther a summons or an attachment. 

Writs are original or judicial. An ori- 
ginal writ, in England, is issued from the 
nigh court of chancery. A judicial writ is 
issued by order of a court upon a special 
occasion, during the pendency of the suit. 

Writs are of various kinds; as, writs of a#- 
eixe, writs of capias ; writs of distringas, &c. 

3. A legal instrument. Shot. 

VRIT, pret of Write, is not now used. [See 


SSKiwari- SS‘-*jjgnsr 

briskly ; D. wriggeleit or wrikkeu.1 W StoJtin^ G ’ ***' TwUtmg ’ wnthu,g » WRIT, pret of Write, is not now used. [See 

•^m«.th f ho/,to M .dfa»«th.toTtmo. waiNG ,.|j AVES fi wood m&UM.] 

iSSh homndUM mroenon would often wrio- in applying wring-bolts. Mar. Diet. WRITE, v. t. pret. wrote; pp. writ, written. 

|Z£ WEINKE# n. TSax. ppmcle ; Sw. ry^o; [Sax. p/uran, apjuuan, jepp.tan ; Ice. 

gie utneu semis, as umguui Da tl rynhe. This coincide, with ring, a rUa ; Goth, write, a letter. The sense is 

WRIG'GLE, e. L To put into a quick reci- circle. The Dutch write this word Arm- to scrape, to scratch, to rub; probably from 

procuring motion ; to introduce by a shift- and krwg u ring. The G. runnel is the root of orate and L. rado.J 


procuring motion ; to introduce by a shift- 
ingmorion. 

Wriggling hi s body to recover 
HU seat, and cast Us right leg over. 


, pret ot Write, 
teSxAJVrote.'] 


to scrape, to scratch, to rub; probably from 
the root of grate and L. rado .] 


irobably of the same femUy, formed on !• To form by a pen on paper or other ma- 
le ; Ir. rang. If n U casual, the root terial, or by a graver on wood or stone ; 
oincides with L. ruga, a wrinkle, and W. to write the characters culled letters ; to 


HU seat, and cast Us right Ug over. coincide* with L. ruga, a wrinkle, and W. to write the characters called letters ; to 

Hudihrae. rhyc, a farrow.] writ* figures. Wogonte characters on pa- 

WRIG'GLER, n. One who wriggles. 1. A small ridge or prominence, or a farrow, P er ™ pen and ink ; we write them on 

WRIG'GLING, ppr. Moving the body one formed by the shnnking or contraction of rtone with a graving tool. 

way and the other with quick turns. any smooth substance; corrugation ; a 2. To express by forming iettersand words 

WRIGHT, n. [Sax. pjiyhea; from the root crease; as, wrinkle* in the face or skin. on paper or stone; as, to write a deed ; 

of wort.] 2. A fold or rumple in cloth. to vrete u bill of divorcement. The ten 

An artificer ; one whose occupation is some 3. Roughness ; unevenness. commandments were written with the fin- 

kind of mechanical business; a workman ; Not the least wrinkle to deform toe iky. gqr of God on tames of stone. Exod. xxxi. 

a manufacturer. This word is now chiefly Dryden. 3. To engrave. [See the preceding definition.] 

used in compounds, esimeUpwright, wheel- WRINK'LE, o. f. [Sax. ppmehan; Sw. *4. To impress durably. Write useful truth* 

w right. rynka; Dan. tynier.l on the heart. 

f RING, e. t. pret. and pp. wringed and 1. To contract into farrows and promi- 5. To compose or produce, as an author. 

wrung. The latter is chiefly used. [Sax. nonces ; to corrugate ; as, to wrinkle the 6. To copy ; to transcribe. 


as, to write the characters called letters ; to 
write figures. W encrite characters on pa- 
per with pen and ink; we write them on 
stone with a graving tool. 

2. To express by forming letters and words 
on paper or stone ; as, to write a deed ; 
fi> write a bill of divorcement The ten 
commandments were written with the fin- 
ger of God on tables of stone. Exod. xxxi. 

3. To engrave. [See the preceding definition.] 


ppmgan ; G. rings »; D. wrings n; 


akin ; to wrinkle t 


7. To communicate by letter. 



WRO 


W R 0 


I ebost to write the thing I durst not speak 
To her I Wi Prior. 

WRITE, v. i. To perform the act of form- 
ing characters, latter* or figures, a* repre- 
sentatives of sounds or idea*. Learn to 
write when young. 

2. To be employed u a dark or an amanu- 
ensis. A. writes for B. D. write* in one of] 
the public office*. 

3. To play the author; as, he think*, he 
speaks, he writer, he sings. 

4. To recite or relate in nooks. Josephus 
wrote of the wars of the Jews. 

3. To send letter*. 

He wrote for all the Jews concerning their 
freedom. Eedrat, 

6. To eall one's self; to be entitled ; to use 
the style of. 

Those who began to write themielvea men, 

but thought it no shame to learn. Felt. 

* 7. To compose ; to frame or combine ideas 
and express them in words. 

They can write up to the dignity and cha- 
racter of their authors. Felton. 

WRITER, n. One who writes or has written. 

2. An author. 

3. A clerk or amanuensis. 

Writer ofidhe tallies, an officer of the ex- 
chequer of England ; a clerk to the auditor 
of the receipt, who writes upon the tallies 
the whole of the tellers’ bills. Cyc. 

WRITHE, v. t. [Sax. pju>an ; Sw. wida; 
Dan. wider.] 

1. To twist ; to distort. 

Her mouth she writh'd. Drydm. 

2. To twist with violence ; as, to writhe the 

body. Addison. 

3. To wrest ; to distort ; to torture , as, to 

writhe words. [Obs.] Hooker. 

WRITHE, v. i. To twist; to be distorted, 
as, to writhe with agony. « Addison, 
WRITHED, pp. Twisted; distorted. 
WRITHING, ppr. Twisting; distorting. 
WRITH’LE, v. t. [from writhe.] To wrinkle. 

[ Not in use.] Spenser. 

WRITING, ppr. Forming, as characters, 
with a pen, style or graver. 

2. «. Used or intended for writing ; as, wri- 

Wm®, n. The act or art of forming 
letters and characters, on paper, wood, 
stone or other material, for the purpose of 
recording the ideas which charactess and 
words express, or of communicl ting them 
to others by visible signs. We hardly 
know which to admire most, the inge- 
nuity or the utility of the art of writing. 

2. Any thing written or expressed in letters; 
hence, any legal instrument, as a deed, a 
receipt, a bond, an agreement, &c. 

3. A nook ; any written composition ; a 
pamphlet; as, tne writing* of Addison. 

4. An inscription. John^dx. 

3. Writings, plur. conveyance* of land* ; 

deeds; or any official pstper*. 
WRITING-MASTER, n. One who teaches 
the art of penmanship. t 

WRITTEN, pp. Expressed in letter*. 

Written lotos, statute* ; law* enacted by the 
supreme power and recorded ; as, contradi- 
stinguished from unwritten or common law. 
WRJZ'ZLED, for Writhled. • {Not in use.] 
Spenser. 

WRO'KEN, for Wreaked. [. Not in use .] 

Spenser. 

WRONG, a. ~ [Sw. wring; Dan., vrsmg ; 


properly the participle of wring, Sw. whu- 
ff* Dan. vreenger.] Literally wrung, twist- 
ed or turned from a straight line or even 
surface. Henoe, 

1. Not physically right ; not fit or suitable 
as, the wrong side of a garment You 
hold the book the wrong end uppermost 
There may be something wrong in the con- 
struction of a watch or an edifice. 

2. Not morally right ; that deviates firom the 
line of rectitude prescribed fay God ; not 
just or equitable ; not right or proper ; not 
legal; erroneous; as, a wrong ^practice; 
wrong ideas ; a wrong comae of lift ; wrong 
measures ; wrong inclinations and desires ; 
a wrong application of talents; wrong 
judgment Hab. i. 

3. Erroneous ; not according to truth ; as, 
a wrong statement 

WRONG, n. Whatever deviates from moral 
rectitude; any injury done to another; a 
trespass; a violation of right Wrongs 
are private or public, private wrongs are 
civil injuries, immediately affecting indi- 
viduals ; public wrongs are crimes and mis- 
demeanors which affect the community. 
t Blacks tone. 

* Sara! said to Abraham, my wrong be on thee. 

Gen. xvi. 

Friend, I do thee no wrong. Matth. xx. 

The obligation to redress a wrong , is at least 
as binding as that of paying a debt E. Everett. 

WRONG, ode. Not rightly; amiss; morally 
ill; erroneously. 

Ten censure wrong for one that writes amiss. 

Pope. 

WRONG, v. t. To injure; to treat with in- 
justice; to deprive of some right or to 
withhold some act of justice from. We 
wrong a man, when we defraud him, and 
when we trespass on his property. We 
wrong a man, when we neglect to pay him 
his due. Philemon 18. 

2. To do injustice to by imputation ; to im- 
pute evil unjustly. If you suppose me ca- 
pable of a base act y ou wrong me. 

WRON G'-DGER, n. One who injures an- 
other, or does wrong. 

WRONG '-DOING, n. Evil or wicked act 
or action. 

WRONG'ED, pp. Treated unjustly; injured. 

WRONG'ER, n. One who injures another. 

WRONO'FyL, a. Injurious; unjust; as, a 
wrongful taking of property ; wrongful deal- 

WrSn G'F y LLY. adr. Unjustly; in a man- 
ner contrary to the moral law or to justice 
as, to accuse one wrongfully} to suffer 


WROlftHfEAD, > a. [wrong and head.] 
WRONGHEAD'ED, / Wrong in opinion 
or principle; having a perverse uuder* 


WRONGHEAD'EDNESS, n . Perverseness; 


WRONGliESSLY, ado. Without ifljury to 
any one. [A'ot used.] Sidney. 

WRONGXY, ado. In a wrong manner ; 
unjustly; amiss. He judges wrongly of] 

FRONG'NESS, «. Wrong disposition ; er- 
ror. Sutler 

WROTE, pret* at Write. He wrote a letter 
yesterday. Herodotus wrote bis history 


IBd T W ft|Os 

[Non. Wrote is not new usee *e the participle.] 


w*c 

WROTH, o. rauth. [Sex. pp*h rP*b See 
Wrath.] 

Very angry; much exasperated. 

Cain was very wroth, sad hie c o on tenant 
fell, Gen. hr. 

I waa tenth with my people. Is. xlvil. 

[An excellent word and not obsolete.] 
WROUGHT, pret. and pp. of work. rout. 
[Sax. pophoe, the pret. and pp. of ptjtean, 
peopcan, to work.] 

1. Worked; formed by work or labor; as, 
wrought iron. 

2. Effected ; performed. 

She hath wrought a good work upon me. 

Matth. xxvi. 

3. Effected; produced. He wrought the 
public safety. A great change waa wrought 
in his mind. 

This wrought the greatest confusion in the 
unbelieving Jews. Addison. 

4. Used in labor. 

The alders of that city shall take a heller 
that hath not been wrought with. Dtok xxh 

5. Worked; driven; as, infection wrought 
out of the body. [2Vot used.] Bacon. 

6. Actuated. 

Vain Morat, by his own rashness wrought — 
Dryden. 

7. Worked ; used ; labored iii. The mine 
is still wrought. 

8. Formed; fitted. 

He that hath wrought us for the self-same 
thing is God. 8 Cor. v. 

9. Guided; managed. [JVot used.] Milton. 

10. Agitated; disturbed. 

My dull brain was wrought 
With things forgot. Shah. 

Wrought Oft or upon, influenced; prevailed 
on. His mind was wrought upon by divine 
grace. 

Wrought to or up to, excited; inflamed. 
Their minds were wrought up to a violent 
passion. She was wrought up to the ten- 
derest emotions of pity. 

WRUNG, pret. and pp. of Wring. * 
WRY, a. [Goth, wrasewa, or Dan. wier i t to 
twist, contracted from wider, Eng. to 
writhe.] 

1. Twisted ; turned to one aide ; distorted ; 
as, a wry neck ; a wry mouth. 

2. Deviating from the right direction ; as, 

•ityVords. • 

3. Wrested; perverted; as, to put a wry 
sense on an author's words. Atterbury. 

WRY, v.i. To be writhed or distorted. [Hot 
used.] 

WRY, v. t. To distort ; to wrest [Not used.] 
WRY'NECK, «i. r«cry and neck.] A twisted 
or distorted neck; a deformity in which 
the neck is drawn to one side, and at the 
same time somewhat forwards. Cyc. 

2. A disease of the spasmodic kind in sheep, 
in which die head u drawn to one side. 

3. In ornithology, a bird resembling^tbe 

* woodpeckers, the Yuna torquiUa ; so call- 
ed from the singular manner in which, 
when surprised, it tarns its bead over Us 
shoulder*. Ed. Enoye. 

WRY’NECKED, a. Having a distorted neck. 
WRr'NESS, ft. The state of being wry or 

distorted. Afottttieuruw. 

WYCH-ELM, ft. A variety of the elm, or a 
peculiar specie*, (Utrnm glabra.) Cyc . 



X A N 


X Y S 


X. 

X E R 


"%7* THE twenty-fourth letter of the En- 
9 glish Alphabet, is borrowed from the 
Greek. In the middle and at the end of 
words, it has the sound of ks, as in wax, 
late , luxury. At die beginning of a word, 
it has precisely the sound of s. It is used 
as an initial, in a few words borrowed from 
the Greek. 

As a numeral, X stands for ten. It repre- 
sents one V, which stands for five, placed 
on the top of another. When laid hori- 
zontally, thus h it stands for a thousand, 
and with a dash over it, thus X, it stands 
for ten thousand. As an abbreviation, X. 
stands for Christ, as in Xn. Christian; 
Xm. Christmas. 

XANTfflD, \ n. A compound of xantho- 

XANTH1DE, I gene and a metal. Henry. 

XANTHOAENE, ». [Gr. £*»**(, yellow, 
and yisMM, to generate.] 


The base of a new acid, produced by the 
mixture of a solution of pure potassa with 1 
bisulphuret of carbon. This acid contains 
sulphur, carbon, and hydrogen. It is 
named from the yellow color of its com- 
pounds. Henry. Zeise. 

XEBEC', n. A small three masted vessel, 
used in the Mediterranean sea. With a 
fair wind, in good weather, it carries two 
large square sails; when close hauled, it 
carries large lateen sails. Mar. Diet. 

XEROeOLLYR'IUM, a. [Gr. dty, 
and jwAXiww.] A diy cwlyrium or eye- 
salve. Coxe. 

XEROMY'RUM, n. [Gr. gape, dry, and 
(sv( os, ointment.] A dry ointment. Coxe. 

XEROPH'A6Y,‘ n. [Gr. gap* dry, and 
to eat.] 

The eating of dry meats, a sort of fast among 
the primitive Christians. 


XEROPHTHALMY, a. [Gr. {up*, dry 
and o$0sft/M<«.] 

A dry red soreness or itching of the eyes, 
without swelling or a discharge of humors. 

XIPH'IAS, a. [Or. from gips* a sword.] 
The sword-fish. 

2. A comet shaped like a sword. 

XIPH'OID, a. [supra.] The xiphoid or 
ensiform cartilage , is a small cartilage 
placed at the bottom of the breast bone. 

Cyc. Coxe 

XYLOGRAPHY, a. [Gr. g*xos, wood, and 
to engrave.] 

W ood-engraving ; the act or art of cutting 
figures in wood, in representation of natu- 
ral objects. 

XYSTER, n. [Gr. Sergos, from £</«, to 
scrape.] 

A surgeon’s instrument for scraping bones. 


Y. 


YAH 

XT' THE twenty-fifth letter of the En- 
¥ 9 glish Alphabet, is taken from the 
Greek v. At the beginning of words, it is 
called an articulation or consonant, and 
with some propriety perhaps, as it brings 
th« root of tne tongue in close contact with 
the lower part of me palate, and nearly in 
the position to which the dose g brings it 
Hence it has happened that in a great num- 
ber of words, g nas been changed into y, 
as the Sax. jeaji, into year ; geojmian, into 
yeany jyllan, into yeu; jealep, into yellow. 
In the middle and at the end of wo^Ls, u is 
.precisely* the same as i. It is sodnded as 
< long, when accented, as in defy, rely ; 
and as t short, when unaccented, as in 
vanity, glory, synonymous. This latter 
sound is a vowel. At the beginning of 
words, y answers to the German and 
Dutch y. 

Y, as a numeral, stands for 150, and with a 
dash over it, Y, for 150,000. 

YACHT, «. yot. [D .jagt; Q.jacht, fromja- 
gen. It is properly a boat drawn by horses.] 
A vessel of state used to convey pnnees, em- 
bassadors and other greatpersonages from 
one place to another. Tne roytu yachts 
are rigged as ketches, except the prmcipal 
one, which is equipped as a ship. The 
smaller yachts are ngged as sloops. 

Mar. Diet. 

YAGER, n. yaufaer. [G. jdger, tnmjpgen, 
to chase.] A horseman. 

Y* AROO, n. A word said to have been own- 
ed by Dean Swift. Chesterfield uses it for 
a savage, or one resembling a aavage. 


Y A R 

YAK, n. A species of ox, with cylindric 
horns curving outwards, long pendent hair, 
and villous horselike tail ; the granting ox of 
Pennant This ox is found in Thibet Cyc. 

YAM, n. A large esculent root growing in 
tropical climates. 

YAM'BOO, n. A kind of plant producing 
fruit like a plum. 

YAN'KEE, n. A corrupt pronunciation of 
the word English by the native Indians of 
America. Heckewelder. 

YAN'OLITE, n. A mineral, called also ax- 
inite or thumerstone, whose crystals re- 
semble an ax. c . Ure. 

YAP, to bark, is not a legitimate word. 

YAFON, n. The cassine or South Sea tea. 

The Ilex Casstne or youpon, is a shrub 
growing in the S. States, used as a tea and 
a medicine. Mease. 

Y’ARD, n. TSax. jeapb, sejib, jypb, a rod, 
that is, a shoot] 

1. A measure of three feet or thirty-six 
inches. It is just seven ninths of the Paris 
ell. 

2. [Sax. sypftan, to inclose; Dan. gierde, a 
hed^fe, an inclosure ; gierder, to hedge in, 
Sw. g&rda.] An inclosure; usually, a 
small inclosed place in front of or around 
a house or barn. The yard in front of a 
house is called a court, and sometimes a 
courtyard. In the United States, a >maj} 
yard is fenced round a barn for confining 
cattle, and called barn-yard or cow-yard. 

3. In ships, a long slender piece of timber, 
nearly cylindrical, suspended upon the 
mast, by which a sail is extended. 


Y A R 

Yard cf land* in old books, a certain quan- 
tity of land, but different in different coun- 
ties. In some counties it was 15 acres, in 
others 20 or 24, and even 40. 

Dockyard, a place where ships are laid up. 
Pruon-yard, primarily an inclosure about a 
prison, or attached to it. Hence liberty of 
the yard, is a liberty granted to persons 
imprisoned for debt, of walking in the yard, 
or within any other limits prescribed by 
law, on his giving bond not to go beyond 
those limits. United States. 

Y’AKD, f. t. To confine cattle to the yard ; 
as, to yard cows. [A farmer's word .] 

Y’ARD- ARM, n. [yard and arm.] Either 
half of a ship’s yard, from the center or 
mast to the end. 

Y’ARD-STICK, n. [yard and stick. - ] A stick 
three feet in length, used as a measure of 
cloth, &c. 

Y’ARD-WAND, n. [yard and wand.] A 
measure of a yyd ; now yardstick. 

YARE, a. [Sax. jeape, prepared ; from the 
root of gear. See Eager.] 

Ready; dextrous; eager. [Obs.] Shah. 

YA'RELY, adt. Readily; dextrously; skill- 
fully. [Obs.] Shak. 

Y’ARN, n. [Sax. geajro; G. Ioe. & Sw. gam ; 

* D. garen.] 

1. Spun wool; woolen thread ; but it is ap- 
plied also to ’other species of thread, as to 
cotton and linen. 

2. In rope-maimg, one of the threads of 
which a rope is composed. It i» spun from 
hemp. 





Y £ A 

Y'A&R, 9 * i [Low L. hirrio; Critic, gar, 
W. gone, rough.] 

To growl or snarl, as a dog. 

YAR'RISH, a. Having a rough dry taste. 
[Zooai.1 

YAR'RdW, n. [Sax. geanye; Sp. yaro.l A 
plant of the genus Achillea; the milfoil, 
or plant of a thousand leaves. 

TATE, in the north of England, is used for 

t*U. 

YAW, a. The African name of a raspberry. 

Cyc. 

YAW, 9 . L To rise in blisters, breaking in 
white froth, as cane juice in the sugar 
works. [Qu. yew. See Yew.] Wert Indue. 

2. In navigation, to deviate from the line of 
her course, as a ship. Mar. Diet. 

YAWL, n. A small ship’s boat, usually row- 
ed by four or six oars. 

YAWL, v. i. To cry out. [See YeU.J 

YAWN, v. i. [Sax. geonan, gyman ; Gr.gah- 
nen; W. agenu ; Gr. 

1. To gape; tooscitate, to have the mouth 
o pen involuntarily through drowsiness or 

The lazy, yawning drone. Shak- 

And while above he spends his breath, 

The yawning audience.nod beneath. 

Trumbull 

2. To open wide ; as, wide yawns the gulf I 
below. 

3. To express desire by yawning; as, to 

yawn for fat livings. Hooker. 

YAWN, n. A gaping; an involuntary open- 
ing of the mouth from drowsiness ; oscita- 
tion. 

One person yawning in company will pro- 
duce a spontaneous yawn in all present. 

• N. CMjman. 

2. An opening wide. . Adduon. 

YAWN'ING, ppr. Gaping; opening wide. 

2. a Sleepy, drowsy; dull. Shak. 

YAWN'ING, it. The act of gaping or open- 
ing wide. 

YAWS, n. A severe cutaneous disease, 
which is indigenous in Africa, and from 
Africa it has been introduced into the WeBt 
Indies. It is said to be so named from 
yaw , a raspberry. It is called by nosolo- 
gists fratnboeeta, from the French fram- 
boise, a raspberry. It is prop^ated solely 
by the infection of the matter of the pus- 
tules, applied to a part of tho body where 
the skin is broken. It affects a person but 
once. * Cyc. 

YCLAD', pp. Clad. [This word and the fol- 
lowing retain the y, which is the remains 
of the Saxon Z e, prefixed to verbs. But it 
is obsolete, except in poetry, and perhaps 
in burlesque only.] 

YCLEP'El), pp- of Sax? ge-clypian, clepan, 
to call. [See Yclad.] Called; named. It 
is obsolete, except in burlesque. 

YDRAD', pp. Dreaded. [Obs.J Spenser. 

YE, pron. [Sax. ge.] The nominative plural 
of the second person, of which thou is the 
singular. But the two words have no radi- 
cal connection. Ye is now used only in 
the sacred and solemn style. In common, 
discourse and writing, ybu is exclusively 


Bat ye am washed, hot jrs 

Cor. vt. 

YEA, ado. y& [Set. Z «a, jeac; G.D.Jt 


YEA 

Dan. j*{ Sw./eJw, to oonmnt. dm Cg. 
No. 20, 26.] 

1. Yes; a word that e xp ress ts affirmation 
or assent Will you got yea. It some- 
times introduces a subject, with the sense 
of indeed, verily, truly, it is so. 

Yea, hath Godsaid, Yt (hail not eat of every 
tree in the garden ? Gen. id. 

Let your communication be yea, yea t nay, 
nav. Matth. v. 

2. It sometimes enforces the sense of some- 
thing preceding , not only so, but more. 

Therein I do rejoice; yea, and will r^oice. 

3. In Scripture, it is used to denote certainty, 
consistency, harmony and stability. 

All the promise* of God in him are yea, and 
in him are emeu. 2 Cor. i. 

[In this use, the word may be considered 
a noun.] 

Yea is used only in the sacred and solemn 
stele. [See !«.] 

oIad'.H'^ c«*0 

YEAN, v. i. [Sax. eaman.] To bring forth 
young, as a goat or sheep ; to lamb. [Ob- 
solete or local 1 

YrVANED, pp. Brought forth. 
YEANLING, n. The youngof sheep; a 
lamb. [Obsolete or local.] 

YEAR, n. [Sax.jeaji; Q.jahr; D.jaar , 
Sw. Sr; Dan. oar; Sans, jahran; proba- 
bly a course or circle ; the root gar, gen, 
signifying to run.] 

1. The space or period of time in which the 
sun moves through the twelve signs of the 
ecliptic, or whole circle, and returns to the 
same point. This is tho solar year, and 
the year, in the Btrict and proper sense of j 
tho word. It is called also the tropical 
year. This period comprehends what are 
called the twelve calendar months, or 366 
days, 5 hours, and 40 minutes, within a 
•nudl fraction. But in popular usage, the 
year consists of 366 days, and every fourth 
year of 366 ; a day being added to Febru- 
ary, on account of the 6 hours and 49 
minutes. 

2. The time in which any planet completes 
a revolution ; as, the year of Jupiter or of I 
Saturn. 

3. The time in which the fixed stars make a 
revolution's called the great year. 

4. * Years, in the plural, is sometimes equiva- 
lent to age or old age ; as, a man in years. 

In popular language, year is often used for 
years. The hone is ten year old. 

Sidereal year , the time in which the sun, da- { 
parting from any fixed star, returns to the 
same. This is 366 days, 6 hours, 6 mi- 
nutes, and 11,6 seconds. 

AnomaUstical year, the time that elapses from 
the sun’s leaving its apogee, till it returns 
to it; which is 366 dajs, 6 hours, 14 mi- 
nutes. * 

Civil year, the year which any nation has 
contrived for the computation of time. , 
Bissextile or leap year, the year consisting of 
366 days. 

Lunar year, consists of 12 lunar months. 
Lunar astronomical year, consists of 12 lunar 
synodical months, or 364 days, 8 hours, 48 
minutes, 36 seconds. 

Common Umar year, consists of 12 lunar 
civil months, or 364 days. 


t one year 


BmhaUmie or in termd arty mar f cjnsislscf 

13 hmar civil months, and temmem *84 
days. 

Juhm year, established by Julius Ceuar, con- 
sists off 365 days, 6 home. 

Gregorian year , is theJulianyear oorreote d , 
and is the year now generally used In Eft- 
rope. From the difference between this 
end the Julian year, arises the distinction 
of Old and New Style. 

Sabbatic year . among the Israelites, was 
every seventh year, when their land was 
suffered to lie untilled. Cyc. Mnoyt. 

The civil or legal year, in England, formerly 
commenced on the 26th day of March. 
This practice continued till after the set- 
tlement of America, and the first settlers 
of New England observed k for many 

Y&AR : B<?QK, n. [year and book.] A hook 
containing annual reports of oases adjudged 
in the courts of England. 

YE'ARED, a. Containing years. [Hot in 
use.] B. Jot 

YEARLING, n. A young beast one ; 

old, or in the seoond year of his age. 
YEARLING, a. Being a year old; as, a 
yearling heifer. 

YEARLY, a. Annual; happening, accru- 
ing or coming every year; as, a yearly rent 
or income. 

2. Lasting a year; as, a yearly plant. 

3. Comprehending a year; as, the yearly 
circuit or revolution of tho earth. 

YEARLY, adv. Annually ; once a year; as, 
blessings yearly bestowed. 

YEARN, 1 v. s. [Sax. joojmian, jiennan, 
YERN, j jy pnan, eapman, to desire, to 
yearn ; Sw. gema, willingly, Dan. gieme, 
G. gem, D. gaame. The sense is to strain, 
or stretch forward. We have earnest from 
the same root.] 

1. To he strained ; to be pained or distress- 
ed; to sutler. 

FaUtaff, he is dead, , 

And we mutt yearn therefore. Shak. 

2. Usually, to long ; to feel an earnest de- 
sire ; that is literally, to have a desire or 
inclination stretching towards the object 
or end. 1 .Kings iii, 

Joseph made has*e, for bis bowela,did yearn 
upon his brother. Geo. xliH. 

Your mother’s heart yearns toWarda you, 

Addison. 

— Anticius, unable to control, 

Spoke loud the language of his yearning soul. 

Pops. 

Y ERN^* j ** To pain ; to grieve ; to vex. 

She laments for it, that it would 
Yearn your heart to see it Shak. 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear. 

[06*.] Shak. 

a. MourafUl ; distressing. 

‘ [ Obs.] 

ppr. Longing ; having long- 
ing desire. 

n. Strong emotions of de- 
sire, tenderness er pity. 


YEARNTyL, 1 
YERNFUL, J 
YEARNING, f 
YERN'fNG, f 
YEARN »ING,\ 

YERN'ING, j 
YEAST, n. [Sax 

storm; yet, a storm; # — 

gast, a guest, gaschen, to toasts or froth; 
D. gist, yeast; gistsn, to torment Hue 
coincides with yo* and ghost. The primary 
sense of the noun is wind, spirit, flatulence 


- ztye, yeut, a guest, also a 
n ; G. gasekt, ya&st, mi 



y e ir 


YES 


y i e 


or froth, from rushing; Ch. urn to inflate. 
Clare Ot. No. 18.] 

1. Barm; the foam, froth or flower of beer 

or other liquor in fermentation ; uaed for 
raising dough for bread or cakes, and 
nutting it light and puffy. , 

2. Spume or foam of water. [Not wmws/) 

YFASTY, a. Frothy; foamy; epumy; 
like yeast 

YELK, n. [Sax. gealep, yellow; G. yrift, 
jppllow. See GoU and YeUeso.} 

The yellow part of an egg ; the vi tellur. It 
, ana 


written and pronounced yolk, 
but *e£t is the proper word. Yolk ir a cor- 
ruption. 

YELL, r. i. [Sax. giellan, gyllan ; D. ffiUen; 
Sw. gilla, to ring. It agree* in element* 
with tail .] 

To cry out with a hideous noise ; to cry or 
■cream as with agony or horror. Savages 
yell most frightfully when they are rushing 
to the first onset of battle. 

Nor the night raven, that «till deadly yell*. 

Spenser. 

YELL) n. A sharp, loud, hideous outcry, 
Their hideous yell* 

Rend the dark welkin. Phillip*. 

YELL'ING, ppr. Uttering hideous outcries ; 

shrieking; as, yelling monsters. Milton. 
YELLING, n. The act of screaming hi- 


deously. 

YEL'LOW, o. [Sax. gealep, yellow ; aeaUa, 
gall; G. gelb ; D. geel; Dan. gvtil ; Sw. 
jjrf&l, gul. Hence gold, Dan. guld. The 
Fr. jaune is the same word, contracted 
from jaulne, as it is written in the Nor- 
man ; It gtalto ; Russ, jelknu, to become 
yellow; jeUnie, yellow ; L. galbanm. Qu. 
gilviu. The root is the Celtic gal, goal, 
bright See Gold. Clan GL No. 7.] 
Being of a bright color; of the color of gold. 

Newton. 

YEL'LOW, n. A bright color, reflecting the 
iflosf light of any, after white. It is one 
of the simple or primitive colors. 

YEL'LOW-BLOSSOMED, a. Furnished 
or adorned with yellow flowers. 

Goldtmith. 

YEI/LOW-BOY, a. A gold coin. [ Vulgar .] 

YEI/LOW-EARTH, n. A soft yellow mine- 
ral found wt Wehraw, in Upper Lu&atia, 
united with day and argillaceous iron- 


YELL6W-FEVER, a. A malignant dis- 
ease of warn climates, which often suffiises 
the skin with a yellowish color. 

YEL'LOW-GGLDS, a. A flower. 

B. Jomon. 

YEL'LOW-HAMMER, a. A bird of the ge- 
nus Embsrixa. Its throat and the crown 
0 f the head, are yellow. Cyc. 

YEL'LOWISH, a. Somewhat yellow; as, 
amber is of a yellowish color. Woodward. 

YEL'LOWISHNESS, a. The quality of 
being somewhat yellow. Boyle. 

YEI/LdWNESS, a. The quality of being 
yellow; as, the yellowness of an orange. 

2. Jealousy. [Not muse.] Shak. 

YEL'LOWS, a. A disease of horses, cattle 
mad sheep, iu which the eyes are tin^bd 
with a yellow odor, proceeding often from 
obstructions in the gall-duets. It is re- 
lieved by purge*. Cye. 


YELP, 9 . i. [Sex. gealpen, to bray; Den. 
pyiper, to croak.] 

To bark, as a beagle-hound after his prey, 
or as ether dog. 

YELPING, ppr. Barking in a pertioular 


YENTTE, a. A mineral found in the isle of j 
Elbe, and in other places, of a brown or 
brownish Mack color. It is arranged with 
the chrysolite family, but differs much from 
other species of it It resemble* horn- 
blend, or rather black epidote. It occurs 
both crystalised tad massive ; the form of I 
the crystals being that of a rhomboid*! 
prism. It consists chiefly of silex, lime, 
and oxyd of manganese. Cyc. Phillips. 

This mineral is called yenite oar ienite, 
in commemoration of the battle 01 Jena, 
and lievrite, from its discoverer. 

Cleavsland. 

YEOMAN, n. [Sax. gem sene, common, Sw. 
gemen, Dan. gevyeen. See Common.] 

1. A common man, or one of the plebeians, 
of the first or most respectable class ; a 
freeholder ; a man free born. A yeoman 
in England is considered as next in order 
to the gentry. The word is little used ki 
the United States, unless as a title in law- 
proceedings and instruments, designating 
occupation, and this only in particular 
states. But yeomanry is much used. 

2. An officer in the king’s household, of a 

middle rank between a gentleman and a 
groom. Eng. 

3. In ships, an inferior officer under the 

boatswain, gunner or carpenters, charged 
with the stowage, account and distribu- 
tion of the stores. Mar. Diet. 

4. A name or title of certain soldiers; as, 
yeomen of the guard. 

YE6MANLY, a. Pertaining to ayeoman. 

B. Jomon. 

YEOMANRY, «. The collective body of j 
yeomen or freeholders. Thus the common 
people in America, are called the yeomanry. 

YERK, v. t. [This seems to be the Heb. & 
Ch. p*v, Eth. <D4«t* waraka, to spit, that 
is, to thrust out It is the same as jerk. 
Class Rg. No. 35.] 

To throw or thrust with a sudden smart 
spring ; as, horses yerk their heels. 

v Far. Diet. 

YERK, «. A sudden or quick thrust or 
motion. 

YERK'ING, ppr. Thrusting with a quick 
spring. 

YERN. See YEARN. 

YES, ode. [Sax. gire.] A word which ex- 
presses animation or consent ; opposed to 
no; as, are you married, madam? yes. 

It is used like yea, to enforce by repeti- 
tion or addition, something which pre- 
cedes. c You hare done all this; yes, you 
have done more. 


to book* confin’d. 

Pope. 


Yes, you despise the 

YEST. See YEAST. 

YESTER, a. [G.gutem; D.gisteren; Sax. 
gyjrejin ; L. hestemus.] 

Last; last past; next before the present; 
as, y ester sun. Dryden. 

[Nora. This U seldom used except in the com- 
pound* which follow.] 


YESTERDAY, *. [Sax. gyjmsaa-bmg, 
gynrtrephuc See Tester.} 

1. The day last peat; the day next before 
the present. 

Allow yesterdays have lighted foots 
The way to dusty death. Mmk. 

We are but of yesterday, and know nothing. 


2. Yesterday is used generally without « 
preposition ; as, I went to town yesterday . 
Yesterday we received letters from our 
friends. In this case, a preposition is un- 
derstood ; as, on yesterday, or during yes- 
terday. The wore may be considered aa 
adverbially used. 

YESTERNIGHT, «. [pester and night.} 

1. The last night. 

2. It is used without a preposition. My 
brother arrived yesternight ; where on or 
during is understood, but it may be consi- 
dered as adverbially used. 

YESTY. See YEASTY. 

YET, corn. [Sax. get, gyt; Gr. err, W. 
etto. It seems to be from the root of the 
verb get.} 

Nevertheless; notwithstanding; however. 
I come to you in the spirit of peace ; yet 
you will not receive me. 

Yet I my unto you, that Solomon in all his 
glory, was not arrayfcd like one of these. 

Matth. vi. 

YET, adv. Beside; over and above. There 
is one reason yet further to be alledged. 

2. Still ; the state remaining the same. 
They attest facts they had heard while they 

were yet heathens. Addison. 

3. At this tune ; so soon. Is it time to go ! 
Not yet. 

4. At least ; at all. 

A man that would form a comparison be- 
tween Quintilian's declamations, if yet they 
are Quintilian's — Baker. 

5. It is prefixed to words denoting exten- 
sion of time or continuance. 

A little longer ; yet a little longer. Dryden. 

6. Still ; in a new degree. The crime be- 
comes yet blacker by the pretense of piety. 

7. Even; after all; akina of emphatical ad- 
dition to a negative. 

Men may not too rashly believe the confes- 
sions of witches, nor yet the evidence against 
them. Bacon. 

8. Hitherto. You have yet done nothing ; 
you have v as yet done less than was ex- 
pected. 

Yeven, for Gwen is not in use. Spenser. 

YEW, i*. [Sax. ip ; W. yw otywen; G. eibe 
or eibenbaum ; D. ibenboom; Fr. */.] 

An eveigreen tree of the genus Taxus, va- 
lued for its wood or timber. 

YEW, v. i. To rise, as scum on the brine is 
boiling at the salt works. [See Yaw.} Cyt. 

YEW'EN, a. Made«bfyew. Hubbsrd. 

YEX, n. [Sax. geocya. 8ee Hieoough.] A 
hiccough. [Little used.} 

YEX, 9 .*. To hiccough. 

YJfE'RE, adv. Together. [Not m use.] 

Spenser. 

YIELD, v. t. [Sax. gtefcon, gilban, gylban, 
to* render, to pay. But the word seems to 
, be directly from the W. gildiaw , to pro- 
duce, to yield, "to concede, to contribute. 
The sense is obvious.] 

1. To produce, as land, stock or fluids; to 
give in return for labor, or as profit. 
Lands yield not more than three per cent. 
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to exfcfrfe. The flowers in 
beautify tight 
to concede; to admit to be 
. at, to mcW foepoint in debate. We 
fMtftbttth^aC&L 
*• To giro, asekiatad of right ; at, to yield 
due tenon; to yWd due praise. 

8. To permit; to grant 
Life is but air, 

TfcatfMfc a passage to the wWstiingrwerd. 

7. To emit; to give up. To yield the breath, 
ie to expire. 

8. To resign; to give up ; sometimes with 
•p or over ; as, to yield up their own opi- 
nions. We yield the place to our superiors 

9. To surrender; sometimes with up; aa, 
to yield a fortress to the enemy ; or to 
yield up a fortress. 

YIELD, e. L To give up the contest; to 


He saw the fainting Grecians yield Dryden. 

1. To comply with ; as, I yielded to his re- 
quest. 

3. To give way ; not to oppose. We readily 
yield to thecurrentof opinion ; we yield to 
customs and fashions. 

4. To give place, as inferior in rank or ex- 
cellence. They will yield to us in nothing. 

tell me in what more happy fields 

The thistle springs, to which the lily yieldt ? 

Pope. 

YIELDABLENESS, rt. Disposition to com- 
ply. [A bad word and not uted.] 
YlftLDANCE, n. Act of producing ; con- 
cession. [Not tued.] Hall. 

YIELDED, pp. Produced; afforded; con- 
ceded; allowed; resigned; surrendered. 
YIELDER, n. One who , ields. 
YIELDING, ppr. Producing; affording; 
conceding ; resigning; surrendering; al- 
lowing. 

2. a. Inclined to give way or comply; flexi- 
ble; accommodating; as, a yielding tem- 

Y1ELDING, n. Act of prodjtcin£; act of! 

surrendering; submission. Shale. 

YIELDINGLY, ado. With compliance. 
YIBLDINGNESS, n. Disposition to com- 
ply ; quality of yielding. Paley 

YO'JAN, is. In the East Indies, a measure 
or distance of five miles. Aeiat. Ret. 
YOKE, n. [Sax. geocorioc; D. juk ; G. 
jock ; Sw. ok; Sans, yuga ; Fr .foug; It 
giogo ; Sp. yugo ; L^jugum ; Gr. {tvytf ; 
Slav. Russ, igo ; Ch. Syr. & At. m *ug, to 
join, L.jungo, Gr. {vysa.l 

1. A piece of timber, holfowed or made 
curving near each end, and fitted with 
bows for receiving the necks of oxen ;• by 
which means two are connected for draw- 
ing. From a ring or hook hi the bow, a 
chain extends to the thing to be draWh, or 
to the yoke of another pair of oxen be» j 
bind. 

2. A mark of servitude; slavery; bondage. 
Onr country rinks beneath the yoke. Skek. 

3. A chain ; a link; a bond of wonection ; 

as, the yoke of marriage. Dryden. 

4. A couple ; a pair ; as, a yoke rtf oxen. 
Voa.IL 


My yoke is easy. 

YOKE, v. t. To put ayateen; to join in a 
yoke; as, to yoke eaten, or a pair of oxen. 

2. To couple ; to join with another. 

Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb. Skek. 

3. To enslave ; to bring into bondage. 

Shak. 

4. To restrain ; to confine. Libertine* like 
not to be yoked in marriage. 

The wards and promises ttetyafar 
The conqueror, are qn tehly broke. Mudibrat. 
YO'KED, pp. Confined in a yoke ; joined; 
coupled. 

YO'K.E-ELM, n. A tree. 
YO'KE-FELLOW, \ n. [yoke and/eUew or 
YO'KE-MATE, j mote.} An aseociate 
or companion. 

2. A mate ; a fellow. Spectator. 

YO'KING, ppr. Putting a yoke on ; joining ; 
coupling. 

YftLD, for Yielded. [Hot m uee.l Speneer. 
YOLK, n. The yelk of an egg. [See YeUcj] 
2. The unctuous secretion man the skin of 
sheep, which renders the pile toft and pli- 
- able. Cyc. 

* 3. The vitellus, a part of the seed of plants, 
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so named by Grortner, from its supposed 
ith the yelk of an egg. 
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It is 


analogy witl 

characterized as very firmly an< 
rably connected with the embryo, yet never 
rising out of the integuments of the seed 
in germination, but absorbed, like the 
albumen , ("see White and Peritperm,) for 
the nourishment of the embryo. When 
the albumen is present, it is always situ- 
ated between it and the embryo. In the 
grasses it forms a scale between the em- 
bryo and albumen. It is considered by 
Smith as a subterraneous cotyledon. 

Cyc. Smith. 

YON, 3 a. [Sax. geonb. This seems to 
YOND, > be formed from gan, to go, 
YON'DER, ) or its root, and signifies pro- 
perly gone ; or it is from geonan, to open , 
whence distant. The Q.jener, and D. gint, 
ginder, may be the same word, or from the 
same root! 

Being at a distance within view. 

Yonder men are too many for an embasiy. 

Bacon. 

. Read tby lot in yen celestial sign. Milton. 

Yon flowery arbors, yonder alleys green. 

MtUon. 

YQN, At a distance within view, 

YOND, > When we use this word, we 
YON'DER, ) often point the hand or di- 
rect the eye to foe place or object. 

First and chlefsst, with thee bring 

Him that yon soars on golden wing. MUton. 

Yonder are two apple- women scolding. 

Jtrbutknot. 

YOND, a. Mad ; furioua, or alienated in 
mind ; that is, gone, wandering, and allied 
to foe preceding. [Obi.], Speruet. 

YORE, adv. [Sax.geapa. It probably sig- 
nifies past, gone, from foe root of year.] 
Long. [06e. | Spent er. 

Of yore, of old time ; long ago ; as in timet 
or daye tf yore. 

But now is wiser than of yore. Pope. 
YOtl, pro*, yq, [Sax. top, m, meb { G. euek / 
Arm. ekuy ; D.guoryu, thou. You has 
been considered aa in foe plural only, and 
ia ao treated in the Saxon grammar. But 


•insular number] 

1. The pronoun of the eaoond penes, in the 

nominative or objective oaae. Ia frmIBar 
language, it is applied to an individual, aa 
thou kin the sotann style. Ia foe afatal, 
it is used foe solemn stylq in foe Mgec- 
tive case. *■ 

In vain you tell your parting lover, 

You wish Atir winds may waft him over. 

Prior* 

He that dspiseth you, d sqptssth sue. Lakes. 

2. You ia used, like on in French, for any 
one. This at a dietaaoa looks like a reek ; 
but as you approach it, you see a little 
cabin. 

YOUNG, a. yung. [Sax. tong, geang; G. 
Jung; D. Jong ; 8w. & Dan. uug; Arm. 
yaovneq ; W. teuanc ; Sana, yutoana ; L. 
juvenit. Qu. Ch. Syr. Heb. & Sam. P? to 
suck. The Welsh makes foe word a com- 
pound, and foe origin is not evident] 

1. Not having been long bora ; being in foe 
first part of life; not old; uted of anhualt; 
at, a young child ; a young man ; a young 
fawn. 

2. Being in foe first part of growth ; as, a 
young plant; a young tree. 

3. Ignorant ; weak ; or rather, having little 
experience. 

Come, elder brother, thou *rt too young in 
this, S hah. 

YOUNG, n. The offspring of animals, either 
a single animal, or offspring collectively. 
The cow will take care of her young, as 
will foe hen. Animals make provision 
for their young. 

YOUNGER, a. comp, yun’ger. Not so old 
as another. A person of ninety years old « 
is younger titan one of a hundred, titough 
certainly not a young man, nor in the met 
part of me. 

YOUNGEST, a. euverl. yuu'geU. Having 
foe least age. There are three persons 
living, the youngeti o £ whom ia ninety 
years old. • 

YOUNGISH, a. yung 1 ith. Stgnewhatgung. 

YOUNGLING, *. yvnfting. [Sax. geong- 
ling.] • 

Any animal in foe first pert of life. Dryden. 
YOUNGLY, adv. yunfly. Early in lift. 

Sk*k. 

2. Ignorantly; weakly. [Little uted. ] 
YOUNGS tKR, a. yuug'iter. A young per- 
son ; a lad , a colloquial word, Saak. 
YOUNGTH, for Youth, is not in use. 

YOUNKER, n. Among seamen, a otnpliag 
in foe service. 

Yoon, a. proaom. pron. pure, [from you ; 
Sax. eopfp ; G. euer.] 

1. Belonging to you; equally appUttUe to 
both numbers ; as, your tktber ; yarn heart ; 
your prince; your subjects, 
t. It is used indefinitely. 

Your medalist sad four mMa are much 
nearer rotated than the Werid imagine. 


3. roars is used as a s ub sti tu te for a noon 
in the nominative or objective. This book 
• A 



you 


is yourt. I have no pen ; give me yours. 
My sword and yours are kin- Shale. 
YOURSELF, prow. Plur. Yourselves, [your 
and self.] 

1 A word added to you, to express distinc- 
tion emphatically between you and other 
persons- This work you must do your- 
self ; or you yourself must do it ; that is, 
you and no other person. 

Sometimes it is used without you. 

Allow obedience, if yourselves are old. Shah 

2 It is used as the reciprocal pronoun. You 
love only yourself ; you hove brought this 
calamity on yaurseh es; be but yourselves , 

YOuTH, h yulh. [Sax. iuju)>, nijo>, 10 - 
jo)>, jeo^ap ; G.jugend, D.jougd.] 

1. The part of life that succeed* to child- 
hood. In a general sense, youth denotes 
the whole early pait of life, from infancy 
to manhood; hut it is not unusual to di- 
vide the stages of life into infamy, thtld- 
hood, youth , and manhood In this seme 
the word can have no plural 
Those who pass their youth in vice, arc justly 
condemned to spend tlieir age m folly Rambler 
2 A young man. In this sense it has a plu- 
ral 


y t t 

Seven youths torn Athens yearly seat— 

Dryden, 

3. A young person, male or female. 

4. Young persons, collectively. 


It is fit to youth to read the best anthonflm.'t y'rTRO-CE'RiTE, n. A mineral, consisting 


B. Josum. 

YOUTHFUL, a. Young ; as, two youthful 
knights. Dryden. ' 

2. Pertaining to the early part of life ; a*, 
youthful days; youthful age. 

3. Suitable to the firet part oflife ; as, youth- 
ful thoughts ; youthful sports. 

4. Fresh, vigorous; as in youth. Bentley. 
YOuTH FULLY, ode. Inayouthful manner. 
YOtfTlILY, a. Young; early in bfe. [Ota.] 

Spenser. 

YOliTIIY, a. Young. [ Bad and not used .] 
Spectator. 

YPIGIIT, a. Fixed, that is, pitched. [ Obt ] | 
Spenser. 

YTTIIIA, n. [so called from Ylterby, a 
quarry in Sweden. j| 

One of the earths. It lias the appearance 
of a fine white powder, without tuste or 
smell It is insoluble in water, and does 
not uffect vegetable blues. It combines^ 
with acids and forms salts Its base is^ 
yttrium. Cyr Vrc. Davy. 


Y V X 

YTTRIOUS, a. Partlining to yttri* ; con- 
taining yttria; as, the yttriom oxyd «f oo- 
lumbium. Cl* ’ * 

yPTRIUM, *. The base of yttrf*. 


of the oxyd of cerium, yttri*, lime and 
fluori c add. 

YTTRO-UOLUMBITE, n, A mineral con- 
taining yttria. 

YTTRO-TANTALITE, *. A mineral fbund 
in kidney-form masses; an ora of tante- 
him ^ 

YUck, ». i. To itch. [Xoeo/.] Grose. 

YUFT8, n. Russia lether, prepared from 

ox hides in a peculiar manner. To ok*. 

YUG, ) n. In the mythology of India, an 

YOG,/ age; one of the ages into which 
the Hindoos divide the duration or exist- 
ence of the world. 

YU'LAN, n. A beautiful flowering tree of- 
China Grosser. 

YULE, n. [Sax. mlo, seohol, ?ehul, jeol ; 
Arm. gottef, goutl, a feast ; W. gwyl, a 
holiday.] 

The name anciently given to Christmas, or 
the feast of the nativity of our Savior. 

YUX, n. A hiccough. [ Not used .] 

YUX, v. t. To hiccough. [06«.] 


Z. 


Z A R 

Z THE last letter of the English Alpha- 
9 bet, is a sibilant articulation, and is 
merely a vocal S. It bears the same rela- 
tion to *, as v does to f. With us it has 
not a compound sound, nor is it a double 
consonant, as m the Italian and German. 
It is as simple in its sound as S. 

As a numeral, Z stands for 2000, and with 
a dash o^er it, Z, for 2,000,000 It is pro- 
nounced zee* • 

ZA'fiAISM. See SABIANISM. 

, ZAC'CHO, n. The lowest part of the pe- 
destal of a column. 

ZAF'FER, «. The residuum of cobalt, after 
the sulphur, arsenic aqd other volutile mat- 
ters have been expelled by calcination ; 

* so that it is a gray or dark gray oxyd of 
cobalt, mixed with a portion of silex. Cyc 
ZA'NY, n [It. zanni, a buffoon.] A merry- 
andrew , a buffoon Pope 

ZA'NY, v. t. To mimic. Beaum. 

ZAP'OTE, n. In Mexico, the generic name 
of fnuts which are roundish and contuin 
a hard stone ; the species are various. 
ZAIt'NICH, ». [See Arsenic.'] The name 
of a genus of fossils, which are inflamma- 
ble, of a plain uniform structure, not flexi- 
ble or elastic, soluble in oil, and burning 
with a whitish flame and noxious smell like 
garlic. This substance is supposed to be 
sulphurated arsenic. Of this genus there 
are four species ; one the real sandarach ; 


ZEA 

another is sold under the name of orpi- 
ment. Cye. 

ZEA, n The generic name of mate. 

ZEAL, n. [Gr £»fcof, L.zeltts] Passionate 
ardor m the pursuit of any thing. Ex- 
cessive zeal may nse to enthusiasm. In 
general, zeal is an eagerness of desire to 
accomplish or obtain some object, and it 
may be manifested either in favor of any 
person or thing, or in opposition to it, and 
m a good or bad cause. r 

Zeal, the blind conductor of the will. c 
Dryden. 

They have a zeal of God, but not accoidmg 
to knowledge. Horn x. • 

A zeal for liberty is sometime* an eagerness 
to subvert, with little caie what shall be esta- 
blished Johnson 

ZEALOT, n. zel'ot One who engages 
warmly in any cause, and pursues his ob- 
ject with earnestness and ardor It is ge- 
nerally used in dispraise, or applied to one 
whose ardor is intemperate and censurable 
The fury of zealots was one cause of the 
'destruction of Jerusalem. K. Charles. 
ZEALOT'ICAL, a. Ardently zealous. [L ti- 
tle used.] Strype. 

ZEALOUS, a. zel'us. Warmly engaged or 
ardent in the pursuit of an object. 

Being thus saved himself, he rasy be zealous 
in tbe salvation of souls. Law 

ZEALOUSLY, adv. ztl'usly. With passion- 
ate ardor ; with eagerness. ' 

It is good to be zealously affected always in 
a good thing. Gal. iv. 


ZEN 

ZEALOUSNESS, n. zel'usness. The qua- 
lity of being zealous ; zeal. 

ZE'BRA, n. An animal of the genus Equus, 
beautifully marked with stnpcs ; a native 
of Africa. 

ZE'BU, n. A variety of the common ox, with 
a hump on the shoulders. It is found m 
the East Indies and resembles the Bos Jn- 
dicus, or Indian ox, but is very small, be- 
ing sometimes little larger than a dog. 

* Cyc. 

ZF/CIIIN, n A Venetian gold coin; usu- 
ally writteft Sequin , — which sec. If named 
from Zcdta, the place where minted, this 
is the correct orthography. 

ZED'OARY, n. A medicinal root, belonging 
to a plant growing in the East Indies, 
whose leaves resemble those of ginger, only 
they are longer and broader. It comcB in 
oblong pieces, abotit the thickness of the 
little finger, and two or three inches in 
length. It is a warm stomachic. Cyc. 

Z EIN E, n. A substance of a yellowish color, 
poft, insipid, and clastic, procured from the 
seeds of the Zea Mays or Indian corn. 

Gorham. 

ZEMINDAR, n. [from zem, zemin, land.] 

i In India, a feudatory or landholder mho 
governs a district of country and collects 
taxes. Asiat. Res. 

ZEMINDARY, n. The jurisdiction of a ze- 
mindar. 

ZEND, n. * A language that formerly pre- 
vailed in Persia. 



Z I R 


Z £ S 

ZEND»A VESTA, ». Am mg the Pemei, 
a sacred book ascribed to Zoroaster, and 
reverenced u a bible, or sole rule of frith 
i practice. It u often called Zend, by 


ZEWITH, ft. [Fr. ; It mmt; Bp. uenU or 
emit. I Have not found the Oriental ori- 

itfiL. in the risible celeetial hemi- 
•pbere, which is vertkw to the spectator, 
and from which a dira# perpendicular line 
passing through the spectator, and extend* 
ed, would proceed to die center of the 
earth. It » oppoaed to nadir. 

ZE'OUTE, m [Gr. £V«t, to boil, to foam, 
and v#»f» •tone.] 

A mineral, so named by Cronstedt from its 
^intumescence before the blowpipe. Many 
substances have been confounded under 
this name, particularly such as are fusible 
by the blowpipe without addition, and ex- 
hibit a phosphoric brilliancy at the moment 
of fiisum. Hauy makes two species of I 
zeolite, which he calls mesotype and s til- 
bite. Werner mukes four subspecies, which 
he calls mealy zeolite, fibrous zeolite, ra- 
diated zeolite, and foliated zeolite, lie 
makes zeolite a generic name, and Jame- 
son, who adopts this theory, arranges in 
this family prohmte, zeolite, apophylhte, 
cubicite, called by Hauy analcime, clmba- 
site, cross-stone, lamnomtc, dipyre, natro- 
hte, and wavellite. Cyc. 

Zeolite commonly occurs in a four-sided 
prism, terminated by a four-sided pyra- 
mid ; often ui small fibrous masses. 

Cleaveland. 

ZEOLIT'IC, a. Pertaining to zeolite , con- 
sisting of zeolite, or resembling it. 
ZEOLIT'IFORM, a Having the form of ze- 
olite 

ZEPIf'YR, n. [L. zephyr us , Gr. 

The west wind ; and poetically, any soft, 
mild, gentle breeze, 'die poets personify 
Zephyrus, and make h.m the most mild 
and gentle of all the sylvan deities. Cyc 
Mild as when Zepliyriit on F.oia breathes. 

Milton. 

ZER’DA, «. An animal of the canine ge- 
nus, found m the desert of Zaara, beyond 
mount Atlas. It is about ten inches in 
length, with a pointed nose, long whiskers, 
large black vivid eveB, and remarkably 
swift of foot. Its color is a yellowish pale 
brown. . Diet. Nat. IJut. 

ZE'RO, n. [It] Ciphef ; nothing Tlie 
point of a thermometer from which it is 
graduated. Zero, m die thermometers of j 
Celsius and Reaumur, is at the point at 
which water congeals. The zero of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer ts fixed at the point 
at which the mercury stands when immer- 
sed in a mixture of snow and common salt. 
In Wedgewood’s pyrometer, the zero cor- 
responds with 1077° on Fahrenheit^ 
scale. 

o ✓ o 

ZEST, a. [Pers. .i.*; zistan, to peel. 


8. Relish ; something that gives a pleasant 
taste ; or the taste itselfl 
ZEST, v. t. To give a relish or flavor to 
to highten taste or relish. 

2. To cut the peel of an orange or lemon 
from top to bottom into thin slips ; or to 
squeeze the peel over the surface of any 
thing. Cyc. 

ZETA, n. A Greek letter. 

2. A little closet or chamber, with pipes run- 
ning along the walls, to convey into it 
fresh air, or warm vapor from below. Cyc. 
ZETETIC, a. [Gr. £„«#, to seek.] That 
seeks ; that proceeds by inquiry. The ze- 
tetic method in mathematics, is that used 
in investigation, or tho solution of pro- 
blems. Cyc. 

ZEUG'MA, n. [Gr. fyvyff, from giwyrvu, to 
join. See Yoke . J 

A figure in grammar by which an adjective 
or verb which agrees with a nearer word, 
is by wa> of supplcmcat, referred to an- 
other more remote. Thus in Virgil, “ liic 
lllius arma, hie currus fait where /«i/, 
which agrees directly with rurrut, is relbr- 
• red also to arma Cyc. 

ZIB'KT, «. [See Civet. J An annual of the 

sVi 


j^feSd.] 

JjpBBipbee of orange or lemon peel, used to 
w|®M* avor to liquor; or the fine thm oil 
, M tpnrts out of it when squeezed ; also, 
P the woody thick akin quartering .the ker- 
nel of a walnut Cyc. 


genus Viverra, the ash-gray weasel, stri 
utod with black undulations, and an an- 
nulated tail. It may be called the fndiun 
civet, as it resembles the African civet. 

Cyc. 

ZIG'ZAG, a. Having short turns 
ZIG'ZAG, «. Something that has short turns 
or angles. 

ZIG'ZAG, v t. To form with short turns. 
Ziment water, or copper water , is a name 
given to water found in copper mines, 
wnter impregnated with copper. 
ZIM'OMK, \». [ Gr. ^ n .J One of the 
ZYM'OMK, J constituents of gluten. I/re. 
ZINK, «. [G Sw. A I)an. ztnk. ’Flic com- 
mon orthography, zinc, is erroneous.] 

A metal of a brilliant white color, with a 
shade of blue, and appearing as if com- 
posed of platen udhenng together. It is 
not brittle, but less malleable than copper, 
lead or tin. When heated however, it is 
malleable, and may bo drawn into plates. 

Cyc 

ZI N K I F'EROUS, a. [ztnk and L. fero.] 
Producing sink ; as, zmkiferoiu ore. 

Journ. of Science 
ZINK'Y, a. Pertaining to zink, or having 
its appearance. 

Some effervesce with acids, some not, though 
soluble therein, as to the zinky part, Kirwan 
The ztnky ores arc said to ot grayer than 
other ore*. tbm 

ZIR'-t’ON, ». Called also jargon of Ceylon, 
a mineral originally found in Ceylon, in 
the sands of rivers, along with spinel, 
Bapphirc, tourmalin, and iron sand Zir- 
con, hyacinth, and zirconite, are icgarded 
as vane ties of the same specieB. They are 
essentially composed of the earth zircoma, 
with silex, and a minute portion of iron. 
The primitive form of the crystals is an 
# octahedron, composed of two four-sided 
prisms. The common form is a rectan- 
gular four-tided prism. 

Matty. Brongmart. Cyc. 
ZIRGO'NIA, ». A peculiar earth obtained 
from the gem zircon , a fine white powder. 

Cyc, 


ZOO 

ZIR'CONITE, n. A variety of the zircon. 
ZIRCO'NIUM, n. The metallic basis, of 
zirconia. 

ZIV'OLO, m. A bird resembling the yellow 
hammer, and by some considered an the 
same species. Diet. Nat Hitt. 

ZIZ'EL, n. The suslik or earless marmot, a 
small quadruped found in Poland and the 
south of Russia. Cuvier. Cyc. 

ZOC't'O, ■)«. [It. zocco/oy front L.i'orrtM, 
ZO'-C'LH, > a sock.] A square bodv 
ZOG'COLO, J under the baso of a pe- 
destal, &c. serving for the support or a 
bust, statue or cohunu. Cyc. 

ZO'DIAC, ft. [Fr. zodiaque ; It. & Sp. zo- 
diaco ; L. xodtacut ; Gr. from 

an animal.] 

A broad circle in the heavens, containing the 
twelve signs through which the sun passes 
in its animal course. The center of this 
belt is the ecliptic, which is the path of tho 
sun. It intersects the equator at on angle 
of 23 degrees and a half or rather 29 mi- 
nutes. This is called its obliquity. 

2. A girdle. Milton. 

ZODI'AGAL, a. Pertaining % the zodiac 
Zodiacal light, a luminous track or space in 
the heavens, resembling that of tho milVv 
way, sometimes appearing after sunset and 
before sunrismg. 

ZOl'Sll'E, ft. [from Van Zois, its disco- 
verer.) 

A mineral regarded as a variety of opidote. 
It occurs in deeply striated rhomboidnl 
prisms, much compressed and rounded , 
its colors gray, yellowish or bluish grn\ , 
brown, grayish yellow, or reddish white. 

Cleanelund. 

This is called also u subspecies of prisma 
toidal augitu. Cyc. Thornton. 

ZONE, w. [ L zona , Gr. A girdle 

An embroider’d zone surrounds ber waist. 

Dryih i/ 

2. In geography, a division of tin* eartji,\vitli 
mmecl to the temperature of diiierent lati- 
tudes The zones are five; the torrid nolle, 
extending from tropic to tropic 10°, .W, 
or 23° 2H' on each side of the equator, two 
temperate or variable zones, situated be- 
tween the tropics and polar circjes ; and 
two frigid zones, situated between the 
polar circles and tho polos. * 

3. Circuit, circumference Mil/im. 

Ciliary zone, in anatomy , the black impres- 
sion of the ciliary processes on the vitreous 
humor of the eye. Cy< . 

ZO'NEI), a. Weuring a zone. Popt. 

ZON'NAR, n. A belt or girdle, which the 
Christians and Jews in the Levant are 
obliged to wear, to distinguish them from 
the Mohutnmednns. Cyc. 

ZOOG'RAPIIKJt, n. [S eeZoography.~\ One 
who describes animals, their forms and 
habits. 

^oOGRAPlI'ICAL, a. Pertaining to tin 
description of animals. 

ZfrOG'RAPHY, ». [Gr. an animal, 
and yg«4>«, to descnlie. j 
A description of animals, their forms and 


habits. [ Rut zoology is generally used.] 
ZO'OLITli, n. [Gr. quo*, an animal, and 
hiht, stone.] An animal substance petri- 
fied or fossil. Morin. 

ZOOLOGICAL, a. [from zoology.] pertain- 
ing to zoology, or the science of animals. 

0 A2 
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ZOOLOGICALLY, adv According to the 
principles of zoology Lawrence 

ZoOL'OGIST, n [fern zoology ] One who 
m well verted in the natural history of j 
animals, or who describes animal* 
ZfrOL'OOY, n [Gr an animal, and 
X#y»f, discourse] 

A treatise on animals, or the science of 
animals , that branch of natural history 
which respects the forms, classification, 
history and habits of animals, particularly 
of brutes or irrational animals 
ZOON'IC, a [Gr £«**, an animal ] Per- 
taining to animals, as, tbeweeasc acid, ob- 
tained from animal substances 
ZOON'OMY, is [Gr £sm», an animal, and 
neper, law j 

The laws of animal life, or the science which 
treats of the phenomena of animal life, 
their causes and relations Dartorn 

ZOOPHITE See ZOOPHYTF 
ZdOPH'ORIC, a [Gr £&»», an animal, and 
0of«o, to bear ] 

The xoophone oolumn is one which sup 
ports the figure of an animal 
ZOOPH'ORHLfi. [supra ] In ancient or 
ekttaotnre/^ne same with the frieze in 
iykg architecture , a part between the 
pfetjtrave and cornice , so called from the 
figures of animals can td upon it Diet 

ZOOPHYTE, n [Gr £«<>*, an animal, and 
a plant ] 

In natural htetory, a body supposed to par- 
take of the nature both of an animal and a 
vegetable, such as madrepores, millepores, 

eorallttM, &c Cyc 


Z U M 

ZOOPH YTOLOO'ICAtt, a. 

aoojphytology 
ZOOPHTTO£/OGY, n [zoophyte and Gr 
Xcyof, discourse ] The natural history of I 
zoonhvtes Ed Ewntc 

Z60MMI8T, n [See Zootomy ] OnTXo 
dissects the bodies of brute animals, 
comparative anatomist 

ZSOT'OMY, n [Gr £«os, an animal, an^j 
rtfum, to cut ] 

AmUomy, particularly, the dissecting of 
bodies of beasts or brute animals , com- 
parative anatomy, or the anatomy of brute 
animals 

ZOR'IL, » A fetid annual of the weasel 
kmd, found in South America. [In Sp 
xorro is a fox, and zortUo, the whelp of a 
fox J Cye 

ZUF'FOLO, n [It zufolo, from zufolare, to 
hiss or whistle, L svffio ] 

A little flute or flageolet, especially that 
which is used to, teach birds Btuby 

ZU'MATE, n [See Zumtc ] A combination 
of the zumic acid and a salifiable base 

Vre 

ZU'MK , a [Gr £vft% ferment ] The zuirnc 
acid is procured from many acescent tfe 
ge table substances Vre 

ZUMOLOG'ICAL, a [SeeZ«»w%y ] Per- 
taining to zumology 

ZUMOL'OOIST, n One who is skilled m 
the fermentation of liquors 
ZUMOL'OGY, n [Gr gvftii, ferment, from 
typo*, to ferment, and fcoyot, discourse ] 

A treatise on the fermentation of liquors, or 
the doctrine of fermentation Cyc 
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ZUMOSIhFETER, * [Gr {epurnt, *r- 
mentation, andgwnpw, to measure] 

An instrument proposed by Swammerdam 
for asoertaiwngthe degree of feimentatwn 
occasioned by the mixture of different li- 
quids, and the degree of heat which they 
acquire in fermentation. Cye 

ZUR^LITE, it A newly discovered Vesu- 
vian mineral, whose primitive form is a 
cube, or according to some authors, a rec 
tangular pnsm Joum. of Science 

ZYGODAC'TYLOUS, a [Gr {vym, to 
join, and lm*Tv*og, a finger ] 

Having the toes disposed in pours , distin- 
guishing on order of fowls which have the 
feet furnished with two toes before and 
two behind, as the parrot, woodpecker, Ac 
Ed Encye 

ZYGOMAT'I€, a [Gr ^tvypia, a joining ] 
Pertaining to a bone of the head, called 
also os jugate, or cheek bone, or to the 
bony arch under which the temporal mus- 
cle passes The term zygoma is applied 
(>otn to the bone and the aicb Cyc 

Zygomatic arch [bee Zygomatic ] 
Zygomatic bone, the cheek bone 
Zygomatic mwclet, two muscles of the fare, 
which rise from the zygomatic bone, and 
are inserted into the comer of the mouth 
Zygomatic proceuet, the processes of the 
temporal and cheek bones, which unite to 
form the zygomatic arch 
Zygomatic tuture, the suture which yarns the 
zygomatic processes of the temporal and 
cheek bones Parr 


THE END. 
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